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Д А READER’S GUIDE ТО UsING PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world’s literature in psychology and related topics. 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, journals, and monographs. 
Rooke and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- _ 

initive. 

PA is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 
is published for each six-month volume. ў 

| A monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 
terms and abstract numbers. і à 

A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 
lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 
index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than English and abstract numbers. 

Within the monthly issue, abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within a six-  . 
month volume. 4 

PA's author index is intended to be a name index only and not а person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 
ly applied, consequently, ‘J. Smith” and “John Smith"’ would appear in the index as two separate entries even 
though they may in fact be the same person. By the same token two entries of “J. Smith" would appear as 
J. Smith with two abstract numbers following it, even though they may be two different people. 

The subject index heading terms are reviewed annually and revised as necessary as subjects of interest to 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the term ‘‘Drug Usage and Abuse" was added to the list of 
terms when the increase of articles on the topic and interest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 
to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such as "Drugs," “Drug Effects," "Drug 
Therapy,” and ‘‘Drug Addiction." Conversely, as a topic decreases in popularity, it may become necessary to 
delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. 

PA is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on oc- 
casion the abstracts representing articles from a single issue of a primary journal may appear in several issues 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles ` 

may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. 

The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ENTRY 

(1a) Brown, Mildred; (1b) Jones, John J., (1c) Wilson, 
J. T., & (1d) Carson, E. Norman. (2) (Boston U.) (3) 
Single cell activity in the hypothalamus in intact and 
adrenalectomized rats. (4) Psychological Journal, (5a) 
1970(Jan), (Sb) Vol. 13(6), (5c) 173-190.—(6) In 
this replication of a study by A. R. Arnold (7) (see 
(7a) РА, (7b) Vol. 42: (7c) 1791 and 45: (7d) Issue 1), 
123 intact and adrenalectomized male Wistar rats 
were tested under urethane anesthesia. Adrenalectomy 
increased the mean spontaneous discharge and 
changed the pattern of firing of anterior hypothalamic 
neurons. The possible relation of these electrophysio- 
logical findings to the effects of adrenalectomy on the 
CNS is discussed. (8) (German & French summaries) 
(9) (97 ref.)—(10) Journal abstract. 


la-1d—Authors: Only four are listed; if there are more than 
four authors, the first author is listed followed by et al. Suc- 


cession marks are not given, e.g., Jr., Il, Ill, etc. 
2—Address: A mailable address is included for the first-named 
author only. 


3— Title: Article title including subtitles. If the original article 
is in a foreign language, that title is given, followed by the 
English translation in brackets, e.g., [Parapsychology.]. 
4—Primary journal title in full. 

5a—Year and month of the primary publication issue. 
5b—Volume number followed by issue number in parentheses. 
5c—Inclusive pagination of the article. 

vendi of ааваас age ee 
'—Reference to a previous entry in logical Abstracts. 
7a—PA-—Psychological ‘Abstracts. m iiie 

7b—PA volume number. 

7c—PA abstract number. 

7d—PA issue number where abstract number is unavailable 
at time of publication. When only the issue number is given, 
one must consult the Author Index of the PA issue noted in 
order to determine the abstract number for the author and 
article cited. Ж ОПЕ 

8—Summaries included in the primary source are listed when 
in language(s) other than that of the aiticle: 

Paes of references ie стаса when 15 or тоге. May 

аг aS pages, e.g., . ref.). 
10 Abstract source. i x À 


BOOK ENTRY 

(1) Jones, John J. (2) (Ed.) (3) (U. Chicago, Medical 
School) (4) Sleep and dreams, (5) New York, N.Y.: 
(6) Appleton-Century-Crofts, (62) 1970. (6b) ix, (6c) 
396 p. (6d) $6.50(cloth), (6e) $2.50(paper). 


1—Name of author(s) or editor(s). If more than four authors, 
the first author is listed followed by et al. Succession marks 


аге not given, e.g., ЈГ., 11, III, etc. 
2— Designation of editor. 
3—Address of first-named author/editor only. 
4— Book title. 
5—Place of publication. oo 
6—Publisher's name. ~ 1 
6a—Year of publication. | 7/ РА 9 
6b— Prepagination. | 
6c—Total pagination. 
vies te 

ee? 
BOOK CHAPTER ENTRY ~ à 
(1) Wilson, J. T. (2) (U. California, Santa Cruz) (3) 
The stages of sleep. (4) In (4a) J. J. Jones (4b) (Ed.), 
(4c) "Sleep and dreams." (5) (See (5a) PA, (5b) Vol. 
45: (5c) Issue 1) (6) 17-47. 
1—Author(s) of chapter cited. If more than four authors, the 
first author is listed followed by et al. Succession marks are 
not given, e.g., Jr., 11, 111, etc. 
2—Address of first-named author only. 
3—Chapter title. 
4—Reference to entry in PA which includes bibliographic in- 
formation for the whole book. When only the issue number is 
given се So ie must EUM ше Author Index of the РА 
issue noted in о! ermi 
Xni пке fo determine the abstract number for the 
4a—Editor’s name. 
4b—Editor designation. 
4c—Book title. 
5—Referral information. 
5a—PA- Psychological Abstracts. 
5b—Volume number. 
5c—lssue number. 
6—Inclusive pagination for cited chapter. 


6d—Hardcover price. 
6e—Paperback price. I 


` Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (e.g; in.= inch, wk.=week, hr.— hour, etc.): 


= Alcoholics Anonymous 
alternating current 

s adrenocorticotropic hormone 
ante meridiem 

=ampere 


=beats per minute 


=centigrade 

=cents 

=chronological age 

=cubic centimeter 

=conditioned emotional response 
=critical flicker frequency 

= central nervous system 

= cycles per second 

= conditioned response (or reflex) 
= continuous reinforcement 
=cathode ray tube 

= conditioned stimulus 

= consonant-vowcl-consonant 


= decibel 
= direct current 


=differential limen 
= deoxyribonucleic acid 


differential reinforcement of low rates 


= experimenter 
=clectroconvulsive shock 
= electroencephalogram (or -graphy) 


=clectrocardiogram Test abbreviations include: 

=clectromyogram — 

MEXUMenIOry! perception California E Scale (Ethnocentrism) 

SEU California F Scale (l'ascism) 

== Fahrenheit CMA scale = Children's Manifest Anxiety scale 

=footcandle CPI = California Psychological Inventory 

v foot-lambert. CTMM . -California Test of Mental Maturity 
EPPS =Ldwards Personal Preference Schedule 

= gravity MA scale = (Taylor) Manifest Anxiety scale 

= ргат(5) MMPI = Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

= grade-point average MPI = Maudsley Personality Inventory 

= galvanic skin response 16 PF =Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
SVIB = Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

= Неги. ТАТ = Thematic Apperception Test 

т WAIS = Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

7 intracranial stimulation WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

- нши: с 

=intraperitoncally Abbreviations used in authors’ addresses are: 

=intelligence quotient(s) * 

=intertrial interv: Assn. =association 

gointsvenousty, Assoc. = associates 

= Со. =сотрапу 

E Сой. ~~ «college 

=й Согр. =corporation 

PEN per букта Dept. department 
Div. division 

=lethal dose Inst. = institute 

ipee cd diethylamide Umen tns 

= meter Inc. = incorporated 

— mean U. =university 

= mole or molar - 

Шаар Р A =avenue 

Rena) $ Bldg. = buildi 

= roncin ode Blvd. = ene 

=millilambert Ct. эсш 

=millimeter Dr. «drive 

moro Ft. = fort 

=millisecond(s) Mt. = mount 

—number PEU te pera 

=nonrapid eye movement PO = Lp Rr 

observer ros M 


ABBREVIATIONS 


PM 
pps 
PRE 


UCR 
UCS 
UHF 


у 
УНЕ 
уз. 


ҮМСА 
YWCA 


N.S. 


= post meridiem 

= pulses per second. 

z partial rcinforcement effect 
= point of subjective equality 
= pounds per sq. in. 


= product-moment correlation 


= roentgen 

=rapid eye movement 
=root mean square 
=ribonucleic acid 

= revolutions per minute 
=reaction time 

= subject 

s=subjectively expected utility 
=sound pressure level 

= television 
=unconditioned response 
= unconditioned stimulus 


=ultrahigh frequency 


=volt 
=very high frequency 
= versus 


= Young Men's Christian Association 
= Young Women's Christian Association 


E. W =North. Ganth. Facer Weer 
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ERRATA 


The following corrections refer to journal information 
which was omitted or listed incorrectly. The correct entry 
follows each abstract number. 

PA, Vol. 47:10082: American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry. 

PA, Vol. 47:10445: Behavior Genetics. 

PA, Vol. 47:10535: Psychologia Wychowawcza. 

PA, Vol. 47:10650: 1972(Jan), Vol. 80(1), 127-134. 

PA, Vol. 47:10782: 1972(Feb), Vol. 86(1), 35-43. 

PA, Vol. 47:11101: 1970(Apr), Vol. 19(3), 85-89. 

PA, Vol. 47:11596: 1971(Nov), Vol. 41(3), 324-326. 


GENERAL 


OBITUARIES 


1. Bandura, Ludwik. (U. Gdańsk, Inst. of Education, 
Poland) Life and work of Maria Crzegorzewska. 
Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 47-51. 
—Тһе late Professor M. Grzegorzewska was an out- 
standing organizer and research worker in the field of 
special education in Poland. She obtained her PhD 
degree in the University of Sorbonne in Paris in 1918. 
She conducted research on blind, deaf, mentally defi- 
cient, and socially unadjusted children emphasizing the 
need of appropriate socialization of deviates. Due to the 
activity of M. Grzegorzewska as an organizer, teacher, 
and research worker, modern special education devel- 
oped in Poland.—Journal summary. 

2. Buzzard, В. B. Sir Frederic Bartlett, C.B.E., M.A., 
LL.D., D.Sc., D.Phil., D.Psych., F.R.S.: 1886—1969. 
Occupational Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(1), 1-11.—Pre- 
sents an appreciation of Bartlett illustrating his person- 
ality and style. Included is an appendix summarizing his 
appointments, awards, honors, and publications which 
are indicative of his professional achievement.—D. 
Lawrence. us 

3. Fabri, К. Ё. Nauchnoe nasledie М. М. Lady- 
ginoi-Kots i perspektivy razvitiya zoopsikhologii. 
[The scientific legacy of N. N. Ladygina-Kots and the 
perspectives for the development of comparative psy- 
chology.] Byulleten’ Moskovskogo Obshchestva Ispytatelei 
Prirody (Otdel Biologicheskii), 1969, Vol. 74(5), 134- 
140.—Analyzes the development of the ideas and 
experimental work of N. N. Ladygina-Kots (1888-1968) 
in the area of simian or evolutionary psychology.—I. D. 
London. 


HISTORY 


4. Budkiewicz, Janina. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Poland) Psychological concepts of Jan 
Wladyslaw Dawid in relation to European psychol- 
ogy of his day. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 


1 


1(1), 51-59.—J. W. Dawid (1859-1914) was one of the 
leading Polish psychologists and a pioneer in European 
general applied, and child psychology. He built a 
consistent psychological system, based on evolutionism, 
coinciding with modern psychological theories based on 
dialectical materialism and Pavlovian theory. His inter- 
ests were vast but were mainly thinking, volition, and 
action, and their development. But his contribution to 
psychology of most lasting historical importance is in the 
field of methodology. “A programme of psychoed- 
ucational observations on the child from birth to the 20th 
year of age" was the Ist application in psychology 
anywhere of the questionnaire method for the collection 
of data concerning mental development of children and 
adolescents. And his test of causes and effects is still in 
use, eg, in the WAIS though Wechsler erroneously 
ascribes it to Decroly.—Journal abstract. 

5. Meyer, Donald H. (U. Delaware) The scientific 
humanism of G. Stanley Hall. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 11(2), 201-213.— Presents the 
humanistic psychology of the pioneer American psy- 
chologist Granville Stanley Hall (1844-1924), examining 
his effort to develop a system of psychology that is at 
once rigorously scientific and, simultaneously, capable of 
verifying essential human values. An attempt is made (а) 
to interpret Hall as a transitional figure trying to preserve 
a humanistic tradition in the study of the mind while 
emancipating the discipline from old metaphysical 
allegiances; (b) to bring together and examine the major 
tenents of Hall's “genetic” theory of psychology; and (c) 
to consider the main reasons for Hall's failure and his 
significance for our own time. Without attempting to 
pass judgment on whether "scientific humanism" is a 
contradiction in terms, it is argued that Hall failed 
mainly because his monistic system was too ambitious 
and romantic. But, it is stated that he correctly sensed 
that those who were trying to drain scientific psychology 
of all moral and spiritual meaning were not only 
dehumanizing the discipline, but—in their abstraction- 
ism and in their failure to take adequate account of the 
vital wholeness of the life of the mind—were themselves 
behaving unscientifically. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PHILOSOPHY 


6. Omel’yanovskii, M. E. (Ed.) Dialektika i sovre- 
mennoe estestvoznanie. [Dialectics and contemporary 
natural science.] Moscow, USSR: Nauka, 1970. 456 p. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


7. Gauld, Alan. (Society for Psychical Research, 
London, England) A series of “drop in" communi- 
cators. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1971(Sul), Vol. 55(204), 273—340.— Presents a detailed 
account of attempts to verify information given at “home 
circle" sittings by communicators who were unknown to 
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both medium and group. Information was obtained by 
ouija board and generally involved details of commu- 
nicator’s identity or circumstances of death; various 
physical phenomena which occurred are described in the 
appendix. Of those sittings where “drop in” communi- 
cators appeared and records were available: 13 were 
uncheckable, 15 are still unverified, and 10 have been at 
least partially verified. These cases are interesting in that 
the common explanation for correct information, that it 
was obtained telepathically from persons present at the 
sitting, is inadequate. It is also unlikely in some cases 
that the information could have been obtained from 
normal public sources. The medium would have had to 
apprehend it normally from a complex diversity of 
records, tap the mind of some living person, or make 
contact with the deceased.—P. F. Grim. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


8. net Amedeo. (Duquesne U.) Toward phenom- 
enologically based research in psychology. Journal 
of Phenomenological Psychology, 1970(Fal) Vol. 1(1), 
75-88.—Contends that psychology must have a sound 
basis if it is to develop properly. Due to the historical 
influences of the — sciences on the development of 
psychology, it is believed that psychology has not been 
developing within a proper frame of reference and it is 
suggested that a phenomenological perspective can 
provide a more adequate frame of reference. This is 
considered to be applicable to experimental and clinical 
psychology and personality theory. However, in order to 
understand the project of phenomenological psychology, 
it should be understood that a wholly different way of 
looking at psychological subject matter and methods is 
being suggested and thus, standard natural scientific 
criteria are not applicable. The lack of appreciation of 
this fact has led to innumerable misunderstandings in the 
past and still contributes to communication ab mre in 
the present. In this study key terms are clarified and 
communication difficulties are discussed. The approach 
was to speak from within the perspective of phenom- 
enological psychology itself; the general kinds of 
problems that spontaneously arose when research was 
attempted on psychological phenomena are described. 
The presence of these problems did not alter the 
fundamental thesis that, in principle, it is possible to 
conduct pe and rigorous experiments within the 
framework of phenomenological psychology even 
pen different means of executing precision and rigor 
will have to be invented. The specific challenge con- 
cerning the articulation of the praxis of phenomeno- 
logical psychology was seen in the light of being able to 
conceive of new ways of approaching the phenomena of 
psychology, and this is essentially a theoretical task. (17 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

9. Vitulli, William F. (U. South Alabama) Operant 
versus logical analyses of “predictions.” Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1302.— Presents 
an analysis based on the assumptions of B. Skinner and 
E. Nagel concerning the evaluation of predictions. An 
operant approach to the evaluation of predictions is 
empirical and relies upon procedures arranged to 
observe and measure the еу, of classes of 
responses controlled by the emi! predictions. A 
logical approach to the evaluation of predictions is 
intraverbal and relies upon a set of rules relating 
premises and predictive derivations.—4Author abstract. 
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GENERAL 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


10. Jacob, Theodore. (U. Pittsburgh) A survey o 
graduate education in community хна уну, p^ 
ican Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 940-944, 
—Assessed the current status of training in community 
psychology by mailing a questionnaire to departments of 
psychology listed in 1969-1970 as having doctoral 
programs in clinical psychology approved (or initially 
approved) by the American Psychological Association 
Education and Training Board. Replies were received 
from 59 of 81 departments, representing a 73% return. 
Presentation of results focused on subprogram status 
course offerings, practicum experiences, and research 
activities.—Author abstract. 

ll. Solso, Robert L. (Loyola U., Chicago, lll) 
Recommended readings in psychology during the 
past 17 years. American Psychologist, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
26(12), 1083-1084. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


12. Dodson, Dan W. (New York U.) Psychological 
responsibility in community action. Journal of Con- 
temporary Psychotherapy, 1971(Win) Vol. 4(1), 27- 
33.—Considers the contemporary world as one of change 
in which every discipline is being confronted with the 
demand for reexamination of the basic assumptions 
upon which it operates. 4 confrontations for psychology 
are distinguished: (a) questioning of the myths and 
rituals upon which the discipline depends, е.р., 105; (b) 
working with subcultural deviancy; (c) the relationship 
between social alleviation and social reform; and (d) the 
tendency to substitute the psychiatrist and his judgments 
for the ethics system evolved out of social interaction. It 
is concluded that mental health can (a) “stay with the 
establishment and provide the rationalizations on which 
it operates, and treat as sick those who are deviant to its 
ethos”; or (b) take the insights revealed through its 
treatment program and assist in restructuring a society. 
—S. Knapp. 

13. Glanzer, Murray. (New York U.) Proceedings of 
the Seventy-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychological Association. American Psychologist, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 1100-1161.—Reports activities of 
the 1971 convention, including the titles of paper 
sessions, symposia, and workshops. Program participants 
are also listed. А 

14. Schneider, W. С. (National Research Council of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario) National Research Council 
of Canada: Report of the president: 1970-1971. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada: National Research Council of 
Canada, 1970. 94 p.—A report of the president of the 
National Research Council of Canada, printed in French 


and English. 

15. Wolman, Benjamin B. (7 W. 96th St., New York, 
N.Y.) Does psychology need its own philosophy 
science? American Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2610). 
877-886.—Discusses the relevance to psychology 9 
contemporary “philosophy ‘of science,” a formal disci- 
pline that critically examines the procedures of respective 
sciences and sets rules for their operations and соте 
munications. The problem with this philosophy is that it 
mainly relates to the physical sciences. Although quan, 
tum theory rendered the causal principle useless а 
relativity theory subordinated time to space, psychol- 
ogists do give attention to causal relationships an 
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operate with temporal sequence in the behavior of 
organisms. The analysis of observer vs. observed situa- 
tion of physics also offers little enlightenment. It is 
concluded that behavioral scientists should develop their 
own philosophy of science, related to their particular 
epistemological and methodological problems.—Author 
abstract. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


16. Danis, Juana. (U. Buenos Aires, Argentina) El 
psicólogo у el psicoanálisis. [Psychology and psy- 
choanalysis.] Revista Argentina de Psicología, 1969(Sep), 
Vol. 1(1), 75-82.— Presents a historical and philosophical 
discussion of the relationship between the practice of 
psychology and psychoanalysis in Argentina. Psychology 
is pictured as having derived much from psychoanalytic 
theories, while being in an advantageous position to 
combine this with other concepts for application to areas 
not reachable by psychoanalysts.—S. M. Halpin, 

17. Paleski, Zbigniew & Swebocki, Stefan. (Military 
Political Academy, Warsaw, Poland) Problemy polskiej 
psychologii wojskowej. [Psychology in the Polish 
Army.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1970(Sep), Vol. 13(4), 
435-451.—Presents a historical review of the role and 
function of psychology in the Polish army. The organ- 
izational structure and the area of research undertaken 
by the various sections are discussed. Critiques Polish 
periodicals on military psychology for the past 25 yr. (60 
геї.)—Н. Kaczkowski. 

18. Reutt, Natalia & Кешн, Józef. (Marie Curie- 
Sklodowska U., Lublin, Poland) Problematyka i kie- 
runki badań prowadzonych przez katedrę psychol- 
ogii wychowawczej oraz katedrę psychologii 
ogólnej i rozwojowej UMCS w Lublinie. [Areas and 
directions of research conducted by the chairs of 
educational psychology and of general and develop- 
mental psychology at the Maria Sklodowska-Curie 
University in Lublin.] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(4), 512.—Lists the research activities 
currently undertaken at University of Lublin in Poland. 
The educational system of the schools is the main theme 
in educational psychology and role behavior in general 
and developmental psychology.—H. Kaczkowski. 

19. Tomaszewski, Tadeusz. Drogi rozwoju polskiej 
psychologii. [The ways of development of Polish 
psychology.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 
3-18.— Presents a brief history of Polish psychology and 
discusses its scientific and organizational problems. The 
close relationship existing between Polish psychology 
and the political situation of Poland (periods of political 
dependence, capitalism, and socialism) is emphasized. 
The theoretical and methodological influences of 
French, German, Russian, and American psychology are 
noted. The intensive development and research during 
the last 25 yr. and all difficulties accompanying this 
development are discussed. The disproportions between 
the development of diverse forms of activities and the 
scientific and social value of the achieved results are 
linked with the distribution of effort, specialization, and 
the lack of any uniform theoretical and methodological 
basis. А general theory of psychology put forward by 
Polish psychologists and organizational changes aimed 
at the coordination of researches are described. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 
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GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


20. Levy, C. Michael & Lam, Karen D. (U. Florida) 
The psychology of memory— 1969: A bibliography. 
Perceptual, & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 

—830. 

21. Olsen, Martin G. (U. Northern Colorado) Se- 
lected chapters for a general psychology textbook: 
A current threefold approach. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4193. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


22. Herrmann, Theo, (U. Marburg, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Uber einige Einwände gegen 
die nomothetische Psychologie. [On objections a- 
gainst nomothetic psychology.] Zeitschrift für Sozialpsy- 
chologie, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 123-149.—Discusses some 
frequently advanced objections to nomothetic meth- 
odology in psychology. The problem is discussed of the 
compatibility of nomothetic psychology with the com- 
mon conviction that man, regarding his "true essence," is 
not only “nature” (ie. man has a “special position"). 
After this, some fundamentals of nomothetic psychology 
are discussed at which the logic-of-science structure of 
psychological laws is stressed.—K. Scherer. 

23. Larkin, Ronald P. (Rockefeller U.) Detailed 
recording of spontaneous rapid events. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
4(1), 32-33.—Describes a method for recording events 
(e.g., barpresses or licks) which may occur at any time 
during the day and are often clustered into bouts. The 
licking behavior of rats drinking on an ad lib basis was 
recorded by running an AM tape recorder only while 
bouts were in progress. Data were later analyzed off-line 
on a digital computer.—Journal abstract. 

24. Rupf, John A., Hughes, George W., Rowson, 
Stephen V., & Ruder, Kenneth F. (U. Kansas) A method 
for the precise switching of speech. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 
11-12.—Describes a simple procedure by which a speech 
signal may be switched on or off (or from 1 ear to the 
other) at a precise instant of time. The speech sample is 
Ist recorded on a magnetic tape loop. A reference pulse 
is then recorded preceding the speech signal. This 
reference pulse triggers an adjustable time delay which in 
turn operates an electronic switch at an appropriate 
time.—Journal abstract. 

25. Smith, O. W., et al. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Psychology of the scientist: XXX. Replication: What 
is it? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 
1), 691-697.—Discusses some aspects of the problems of 
replication: (a) meanings, (b) relationships to the concept 
of equivalence, (c) partial equivalences, (d) relevance to 
theory in psychology, and (e) requirements for assess- 
ment of equivalence of reported data to the numbers 
predicted by theory. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


26. Badavas, Paul C. & Saridis, George N. (Foxboro 
Co., Research Center, Mass.) A performance-adaptive 
self-organizing control of a class of distributed 
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systems. JEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1971(Apr), SMC-1(2), 105—110.—Proposes 
the multidimensional Kiefer-Wolfowitz stochastic ap- 
proximation algorithm for the performance-adaptive 
self-organizing control of a class of distributed systems. 
The class of systems considered is that which can be 
modeled mathematically by the general linear 2nd-order 
elliptic equation with unknown coefficients and are 
defined on a fixed and bounded domain 9. Noisy 
measurements of the response are assumed available at a 
finite number of fixed points in 2. The minimum number 
of measurement points necessary for recovery of the 
significant part of the response is determined by 
application of an n-dimensional extension of the sam- 
pling theorem.—Journal abstract. 

27. Bartlett, M. S., Brennan, Jennifer M., & Pollock, 
J. N. (Oxford U., England) Stochastic analysis of 
some experiments on the mating of blowflies. 
Biometrics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 725-730.—Illustrates 
how a stochastic model may be fitted to experiments on 
the mating of sheep blowflies, in which the rate of mating 
is assum = ne to the product of the remaining 
numbers of males and females. The direct use of the 
likelihood function allows both ease and efficiency of 
estimation and convenience in appraising goodness of 
а Glorioso, Rt M. & Crueneich M 

5 5 G. R. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) A training algorithm for systems described 
by stochastic transition matrices. JEEE Transactions 
on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jan), SMC-1(1), 
86-87.— Stochastic transition matrices are a convenient 
means for describing the behavior of adaptive and 
learning systems. Several systems which utilize these 
matrices and associated reinforcement (reward and 
punishment) techniques have been reported. A training 
algorithm is descril which has been applied to a 
learning system described by stochastic transition ma- 
trices in which the environment was unknown a priori 
nd S Wed uc R.(U Mi ре. 

. Маге, . Michigan) An input adaptive, 
pursuit tracking model of the human operator. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4270. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 
30. , Andrew R. (U. Pennsylvania) An index 
of association for roup covariance problems. 
NUN Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1083-1086.—Developed an index from quantities in- 
volved in partial correlation which contains the differ- 
ence between the criterion means, adjusted for the 
ding means on the covariable.—Journal ab- 


31. Bradley, A., Patel, Kantilal M., & Wackerly. 
Dennis D. опа State U.) Approximate small- 
sample bse heen multi-variate two-sample 
nonparametric tests. Biometrics, 1971 , Vol. 27 
515-530.— Considers the multivariate, амо ЫШЫ 
ametric, location problem. Emphasis is on approximate 
significance tests, important in applications since gen- 
erally useful tables are precluded t because of inherent 
correlations between variates. Multivariate randomiza- 
tion, rank-sum, and normal scores are considered. The 
Ist 4 moments for each test statistic, conditional on 
observed samples, are obtained under a hypothesis 
implying interchangeability of observation vectors be- 
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tween the 2 samples. Approximate sampling distributions 
for the test statistics are fitted, yielding the approximate 
test procedures. While there is no way to evaluate the 
goodness of these mr ep generally, a specific 
example is studied where Monte Carlo results are used to 
check the approximate methods. (24 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

32. owl David R. & Breipohl, Arthur M. (U. 
Missouri, Rolla) Empirical Bayesian learning. JEEE 
Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jan), 
SMC-1(1), 19-23.—Shows that a certain weighted av- 
erage of the prior distribution and the empirical 
distribution yields an estimate of the posterior distri- 
bution that is consistent with Bayes' theorem. А 
comparison of this approach and conventional para- 
metric Bayesian estimation is made for some specific 
cases.—Journal abstract. 

33. Ekel, Jerzy. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psychology, 
Poland) Average individual information. Polish Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 39-50.— Proposes а 
measure of information given on average by an element 
y, of a set Y on a particular element x, of a set X. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

34. Gullickson, Arien R. (U. Colorado) Interval 
estimation of correlation coefficients from explicitly 
selected samples. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3786. 3 

35. Marriott, F. H. (Oxford U., England) Practical 
problems in a method of cluster analysis. Biometrics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 501-514.—The method of clas- 
sification based on minimizing the determinant of the 
within-group dispersion matrix is potentially the best 
approach to the cluster analysis problem for continuous 
variates. Computational and interpretation difficulties 
can be resolved to answer the question of the optimum 
number of clusters and how best to establish cluster 
bounds. The sampling behavior of the method when 
applied to a uniform distribution is investigated, but no 
exact test of significance is derived.—R. L. McCornack. 

36. McDonald, Lyman. (Kansas State U.) On the 
estimation of missing data in the multivariate linear 
model. Biometrics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 535-543. 
— Suggests techniques for the estimation of missing data 
in multiresponse experiments and considers the sub- - 
sequent analysis of the completed data. These techniques 
are generalizations of the procedures for the analysis of 
uniresponse experiments in which some of the obser- 
vations are missing. The techniques require only compu- — 
tational procedures which are already available in the 
literature for uniresponse experiments. An illustrative 
numerical example is included. (31 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

37. Monsen, Peter. (Bell Telephone Lab., Inc» 
Holmdel, N.J.) Linear estimation in an unknown 
quasi-stationary environment. JEEE Transactions 0n 
Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jul), 5МС-1(3), 
216~-222.—Considers linear estimation under a minimum 
mean-square-error criterion in a quasi-stationary envi- 
ronment. A generalized form of the Widrow-Hoff 
algorithm is employed for the estimation. Performance 18 
measured by the excess error over the minimum 
mean-square error. A Gaussian assumption is used fO 
determine this performance and determine simple 
bounds. The transient solution for the algorithm is 
investigated and a convergence rate determined. Results 
are used to optimize the algorithm parameters and 
bound the ormance as a function of the environ- 
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mental rate of change. The Robbins-Monro algorithm 
for finding the root of a linear regression function 
suggests the use of fixed step size stochastic approxi- 
mation algorithms to solve more general quasi-stationary 
estimation problems. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

38. Rogers, William T. (U. Colorado) Jackknifing 
disattenuated correlations. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3800. 

39. Spears, William D. (Auburn U.) Determination 
of mean squared distances in semantic space from 
correlation coefficients. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1160-1162. 

40. Stukovsky, Robert & Stukovská, Magda. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Endocrin- 
ology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) On the evaluation of 
correlations in tetrachoric contingency tables. Studia 
Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 259-263.—Describes 
several methods for the analysis of tetrachoric tables. A 
2-fold problem is designated in selecting these methods: 
(a) testing for the existence of a correlation, and (b) the 
search of adequate expression for the strength of the 
relationship. The Ist part of the problem can be 
answered by Fisher's exact method. There is no generally 
accepted solution for the latter '/ of the problem. 9 
alternative analyses are also listed as enumerated by J. 
Gart.—M. DeWitt. 

41. Urbakh, V. Yu. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Science, D. I. Ivanovsky Inst. of Virology, Moscow) 
Linear discriminant analysis: Loss of discriminating 
power when a variate is omitted. Biometrics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 531-534.—Provides an estimate 
for the loss of the classification power when a single 
variate is excluded from the linear discriminant function. 
A criterion is proposed for the omission of a variate 
without an increase in misclassification probability in the 
case when the discriminant function is based on 
samples.—Journal summary. 


Factor Analysis 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


42. Caldwell, Bettye M. & Honig, Alice S. (U. 
Arkansas, Center for Early Development & Education) 
Approach: A procedure for patterning responses of 
adults and children. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 1, 1-2. 

43. Dutton, John M. & Starbuck, William H. (South- 
егп Methodist U., School of Business Administration) 
Computer simulation models of human behavior: A 
history of an intellectual technology. IEEE Trans- 
actions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Apr), 
SMC-1(2), 128-171.—The history of the growth and 
development of the technology of computer simulation is 
reflected in an analysis of 2,034 sight-read and classified 
simulation studies of human behavior published before 
1971, The limiting goal of the work was an exhaustive 
bibliography of these simulation studies, The empirical 
studies referenced are classified into 4 major model 
categories for analysis: (a) individuals, (b) individuals 
who interact, (c) individuals who aggregate, and (d) 
individuals who aggregate and interact. Each of these 
studies is also classified into 1 of 8 types, according to 
the empirical relationship between the model and reality. 
Additional classifications are employed to describe 
methodological studies. The analysis includes estimates 
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of the completeness of the bibliography and of the 
reliability of the classification scheme, as well as the 
distributions of studies by category and type.—Journal 
abstract. 

44. Jutila, Sakari T. & Baram, Giora. (U. Toledo, 
Coll. of Business Administration) A user-oriented 
evaluation of a time-shared computer system. /EEE 
Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Oct), 
SMC-1(4), 344-349.—Considers evaluations of users' 
satisfaction with a time-shared computer system. The Ist 
part is an experiment indicating that the type of 
programming language, ie. Basic vs. Fortran, is the 
relevant significant factor in determining the learning 
rates for the use of the system. The 2nd part is devoted to 
the study of an additive users' utility function. The 
variables of this function are the waiting time in the 
queue for a time-shared computer terminal and the users' 
problem solving time (users' turn-around time at the 
terminal). It was found that users became rapidly 
dissatisfied if these times exceeded 10-15 min. A 
probability density function for the users' turnaround 
time at the terminal was obtained in the setting of an 
industrial laboratory. It turned’ out to be nearly expo- 
nential with a mean of about 12 min. (40 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

45. Plummer, Robert P. (U. Texas) A computer 
program which simulates sensorimotor learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 3891. 

46. Tyukhtin, V. S. Kibernetika 1 nekotorye metod- 
bese een voprosy psikhofiziologii aktivnosti. 
[Cybernetics and some methodological problems in the 
psychophysiology of activity.) In M. E. Omel’yanovskii 
(Ed.), “Dialektika i sovremennoe estestvoznanie." (See 
PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 277-287.— Discusses (a) the cyber- 
netic “systems-structural approach" to mental activity, 
(b) activity as self-organization, (c) the problem of needs 
and the modeling of mental functions, and (d) creative 
thinking and cybernetics. Feedback makes possible the 
introduction of stability in the face of a wide range of 
random influences. Whole families of controls, involving 
feedback, have evolved and form the basis for the 
processes, e.g., self-adjustment, self-teaching, self-organ- 
ization. N. А. Bernshtein’s concept of an “anticipatory 
model of the future” is considered of utmost importance 
for a "dialectico-materialist analysis of purposeful 
activity."—4. D. London. 

47. Whitley, Vi a W. (U. California, Irvine) 
Problems in multidimensional scaling. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4197. 

48. Zavala, Albert. (Cornell U.) Use of computer- 
based Modus Operandi Data Systems (MODS). 
— viden Documents in Psychology, 1971(Fal), 

ol. 1, 4-5. 


TESTING 


, 49. Echternacht, Gary J. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Use of confidence testing in objec- 
tive tests. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1971(Jul), 
No. 71-32, 11 p.—Traced the development of confidence 
testing as a form of objective testing from Hevner's 
initial format to that developed in recent years. Con- 
fidence testing has been used in varying forms over the 
past 40 yr. as a method for increasing the amount of 
information available from objective test items. The 
development of the procedure from Hevner's beginning 
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method up to the various methods in use today is traced. 
The term confidence testing is applied to both proba- 
bilistic testing and confidence weighting procedures. 
Various procedures are presented, and their relationship 
with personality factors is discussed. (44 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

50. Ivens, Stephen H. (College Entrance Examination 
Board, Atlanta, Ga.) Nonparametric item evaluation 
index. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 843-849.—Developed a ран 
metric index for evaluating the effectiveness of dichoto- 
mously scored items that takes into account both 
difficulty level and the discrimination of the item. A 
mathematical derivation of the index is provided along 
with computational formulae for its use. The index can 
be computed for each item with either the total test score 
or some outside criterion. In addition, a statistical test is 
suggested, using the Wilcoxen rank sum statistic, to test 
the hypothesis that the index is different from zero.—R. 
W. Covert. 

51. Reeb, M. (Bar Ilan U., Israel) A one-step 
nomograph for the Kolmogorov-Smirnov Test. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 
31(4), 887-890.—Presents a nomograph for the Kol- 
mogorov-Smirnov Test which requires no calculations. 
The rationale for the nomograph is included along with 
directions for its construction. A brief discussion of the 
use of the nomograph and its limitations is provided.—R. 
W. Covert. 

52. Stoll, Francois. (U. Neuchátel, Inst. of Psy- 
chology; Switzerland) Le classement optimum d'une 
population à partir d'un ensemble de scores: Appli- 
cation d'un programme de transport. (Optimum 
classification of a population from a set of scores: Use of 
a transport program.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(3), 
191-198.—Considers the problem of comparing the 
predictive power of a number of questionnaires (or in 
general of a number of classifications) with contingency 
tables with unequal marginal frequencies—the various 
agreement indices can not be compared. To overcome 
this difficulty, the marginal frequencies are predeter- 
mined, and a "transport" program is applied to the 
"linear indices of the samples" obtained by discriminant 
functions. Transport programs are found in program 
libraries. The method has been applied to the Kuder 
professional interests inventory. The modification of 
marginal frequencies does not affect Cohen's agreement 
indices (whether simple or weighted). It is concluded that 
the discriminant function technique is quite reliable. 
(German summary)—Journal abstract. 

53. Werts, Charles E. & Linn, Robert L. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Problems with infer- 
ring treatment effects from repeated measures. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), 

Vol. 31(4), 857-866.—Compared the logic behind the 
analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) and the analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) with repeated measures in order to 
have a better understanding of the logic of some 
quasi-experimental designs. A short discussion of each 
model is provided. Results indicate that (а) ANOVA is 
an appropriate design for investigating differential 
treatment effects if initial status does not influence the 
rate of gain, and (b) ANCOVA is appropriate if it does. 
Applications of the findings to Lord's paradox and 
Campbell's quasi-experimental approach are discussed. 
Similarity between the 2 models is illustrated.—R, W. 
Covert. 
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Construction & Validation 


54. Howell, Margaret A. (Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Combining the ipsative 
and normative approaches in selection validation, 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 31(4), 931-933.—Presents a brief discussion of 
traditional approaches to selection validation and an 
explanation of the use of factor analysis of Q correlation- 
al matrices for identifying types of individuals. A model 
for selection purposes is proposed which combines the 
ipsative and normative procedures. Instead of a regres- 
sion model in which the same weights are applied to all 
individuals, weights would vary by typology. Impli- 
cations of this model are discussed.—R. W. Covert, 

55. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) A theoretical study of the meas- 
urement effectiveness of flexilevel tests. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 
805 13: eparates flexilevel designs that are worth 
trying out empirically from those that are inferior. To 
carry out this type of theoretical examination, a 
probabilistic model for an examinee's response to 
different test items is proposed. According to this model 
à test score for an in ividual of a particular ability level 
is a function of the following parameters: difficulty, 
discrimination, and chance score level. 60-item flexilevel 
tests plus several bench mark tests of varying lengths are 
compared for effectiveness and results shown for 2 
different levels of chance scores. Questions which need - 
to be answered empirically are provided along with 
conclusions as to the effectiveness of flexilevel tests.—R. 
W. Covert. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


56. Altemeyer, Robert A. (U. Manitoba, Winnipe 
Canada) Subject pool pollution and the postexperi 
mental interview. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 79-84.—Tested the 
value of the postexperimental interview, as a technique 
for sorting aware from naive Ss in a deception exper- 
iment, in 2 studies by informing Ss of the “true purpose 
of an experiment through student confederates. Results 
show that none of the contaminated Ss reported their 
foreknowledge or awareness to E, and only !'/ were 
identified by a (blind) postexperimental interview de 
signed to make it easy for contaminated Ss to reveal theif 
awareness to the interviewer.—Journal abstract. 

57. Baumrind, Diana. (U. California, Berkeley) Prin- 
ciples of ethical conduct in the treatment of sub- 
jects: Reaction to the draft report of the Committee 
on Ethical Standards in Psychological Research. 
American Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 887- 
896.—Criticizes the cost-benefit approach of the draft 
report on ethical standards for sacrificing means- 
idealism to ends-idealism. The problem for the E is to 
devise optimally rigorous methods without humiliating 
or degrading Ss. An E who submits persons in the 
laboratory to such indignities should be censured more 
strongly than if he commits these acts in a setting where 
his influence is not magnified by his role. Scientific 
rather than subjective means should be used to deter- 
mine the extent of risk to Ss where the issue is raised by 4 
member of an ethics committee, and a full disclosure of 
the professional code should be made public. It is 
concluded that the values of science to know and report, 
while legitimate and vital, should be superseded on the 
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few occasions where genuine conflict arises by values 
which dictate concern for the S: compassion, reciprocity, 
integrity, and justice.—Author abstract. 

58. Droz, Rémy. (U. Lausanne, Switzerland) Re- 
cherche scientifique et conduites de recherche. 
[Scientific research and research results.] Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, 
Vol. 30(3), 199-203.—Results of a pilot research which 
attempted to simulate behavior of 22 scientists in 
research situations show that a considerable proportion 
of the procedures used leads to technical defeat. This 
observation shows the necessity of postulating the 
development of formal or empirical theories on pilot 
research which precedes experimental investigation. 
(German summary)—Journal abstract. 

59. Holmes, Douglas S. & Jorgensen, Bruce W. (Smith 
Richardson Foundation, Greensboro, N.C.) Do per- 
sonality and social psychologists study men more 
than women? HumRRO Professional Paper, 1971(Јип), 
No. 8-71, 7 p.—Attempts to stimulate Es to seriously 
consider the sex distribution of Ss in their research. The 
existence of a sex bias in S samples research in 
personality and social psychology is reported, and 
compared to the bias favoring college students. Issues of 
3 relevant journals published in 1966, as well as all issues 
of a single journal in 1946 and 1956, were examined for 
sex and source of Ss. Males appear as Ss twice as often as 
females, a ratio even greater than that favoring college 
student Ss over noncollege student Ss. Bias in favor of 
studying males is as great or greater with noncollege 
student Ss as with college student Ss. Implications of the 
male sex bias are discussed.—HumRRO. 

60. Lyons, Joseph. (U. California, Davis) The hidden 
dialogue in experimental research. Journal of Phe- 
nomenological Psychology, 1970(Fal) Vol. 1(1), 19- 
29.— Presents a hypothetical experimental situation and 
discusses how the results actually constitute a study 
different from the one E planned, because neither E nor 
an S was honest with the other, i.e., Ss saw through E's 
explanation of the reason for the experiment and E was 
probably aware of it, yet neither mentioned it. 3 forms of 
solution to the hidden dialogue problem are noted: (a) a 
radical mysticism in the guise of formal theory, (b) an 
emphasis on part-processes as defined by the nonpsy- 
chological disciplines, and (c) Skinner's methodological 
position. *In place of formal theory or a reliance on 
part-processes . . . [Skinner's solution] offers what seems 
to be a straightforward way out of the experimentalist's 
problem—that one should simply observe and record 
behavior in its own right." The possible consequences of 
changing the definition of psychology, i.e., substituting 
for theory a set of workable generalizations agreed to by 
knowledgeable persons having both descriptive and 
heuristic value, and of altering consequent behavior in 
the laboratory are discussed. Jaspers’ description of 
“partners in destiny" to describe the therapist-patient 
relationship is considered applicable to experimental 
research. "Just as the therapist often begins with a 
statment of his own feeling-state, so the experimentalist 
might begin from a similar point."—J. L. Smith. 

61. Ring, Kenneth; Wallston, Kenneth, & Corey, 
Michel. (U. Connecticut) Mode of debriefing as a 
factor affecting subjective reaction to a Milgram- 
type obedience experiment: An ethical inquiry. 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1970, Vol. 
1(1), 67-88.—Conducted a Milgram-type obedience 
experiment, using 57 female undergraduates, to deter- 
mine (a) the immediate and long-term effects of 
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participation, and (b) the effectiveness of modes of 
debriefing in reducing the emotional tension that this 
kind of experiment usually generates. It was found that 
while many Ss were upset by the experiment, they 
regarded it as a positive experience and did not regret 
being in it. Debriefing which provided Ss with justi- 
fication for their behavior lowered tension more than 
one without justification. A followup interview of 20 Ss 
2-5 wk. after the experiment failed to disclose any 
serious negative effects. Results are taken as supporting 
S. Milgram’s conclusions (see PA, Vol. 39:6418) con- 
cerning the effects of participation in obedience exper- 
iments. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

62. Shaw, Marvin E., Bowman, J. Thomas, & Haem- 
merlie, Frances М. (U. Florida) The validity of meas- 
ures of eye-contact. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 919-925.—At- 
tempted to show empirically that 2 individuals can judge 
accurately the frequency and duration of mutual eye 
contact and that an O can validly judge when 2 other 
persons are looking into each other's eyes. 2 studies are 
reported involving (a) 2 Ss engaged in 2 10-min 
discussions at each of 4 interperson distances, and (b) the 
2 Ss plus an O. In general, results show that (a) 2 persons 
know when they are looking into each other's eyes, (b) 
the validity of O's judgments of eye-contact can vary 
considerably from session to session, and (c) the validity 
of O's judgments of eye-contact varies with the distance 
between the O and the Ss.—R. W. Covert. 


APPARATUS 


63. Candland, Douglas K., Dresdale, Lawrence; Lei- 
phart, Jeffrey, & Johnson, Carl. (Bucknell U.) Videotape 
as a replacement for the human observer in studies 
of nonhuman primate behavior. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 24- 
26.— Compared the behavior of 6 squirrel monkeys when 
measured by a human O or portable videotape recorder. 
Results indicate that the presence of the O increased 
scratching and social-sexual behavior and inhibited 
eating, even after 3 yr. of daily contact with human 
beings. It is concluded that the use of tape recorders 
permits improved observational techniques 1n both field 
and laboratory studies of animal behavior.—4A. Olson. 

64. Caul, William F. & Buchanan, Denton C. (Vander- 
bilt U.) A restrainer for rat immobilization. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 919-920.—Describes a 
versatile rat restrainer which is easy to use and relatively 
simple to construct.—Journal abstract. 

65. Coren, Stanley. (New School for Social Research) 
A simple device for the measurement of visual 
angles. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 1), 906.—Describes an easily constructed device 
which allows the direct optical estimation of visual 
angles with an accuracy of '/,° or better. The device 
utilizes a scale calibrated in visual angle which is placed 
at a known distance from the eye. An artificial pupil 
allows both target and scale to be seen in focus. In use 
the scale is optically aligned with the dimension to be 
measured.—Author abstract. 

66. Ganfield, R. A. & Smaha, L. A. (U. Iowa) 
Temperature measurements in cats with a chron- 
ically implanted sensing device. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 929-930.— Describes an inex- 
pensive method of accurately monitoring temperature 
when a sensitive strip chart recorder is available. Silicon 
diodes are used as the sensing elements and are biased by 
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à regulated power supply. Sensitivity is greater than .1°C, 
ind linearity is within the limits of measurement with a 
Haake Model FJ water bath and the associated monitor- 
ing thermometer over a 25°C temperature range. 
—Journal abstract. 

67. Graystone, Peter. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) A self-centering respiration monitor 
lor small animal research. /EEE Transactions on 
Bio-Medical Engineering, \97\(Sep), Vol. 18(5), 382- 
383.—Describes a respiration monitor which indicates 
nasal air flow and has a self-centering feature to 
eliminate drift. This feature enables the sensitivity of the 
unit to be increased to allow monitoring from animals 
with very low tidal volumes. The monitor is small and is 
battery operated to eliminate line frequency interference 
of sensitive recording equipment. It gives a meter 
indication of the respiratory pattern and provides an 
output suitable for driving a recorder. An audible tone is 
sounded at each inspiration.—Journal abstract. 

68. Martonyi, Buda & Valenstein, Elliot S. (U. 
Michigan, Psychobiology & Neuroscience Lab.) On 
drinkometers: Problems and an inexpensive photo- 
cell solution. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
7(6), 913-914.—Notes that electronic contact switches 
may interfere with measurements of taste discrimination 
and the ability to utilize physiological recording or 
stimulation techniques simu marte An inexpensive 
and simply constructed photocell-drinkometer solution 
to both these problems is presented.—Journal abstract. 

69. Rumbaugh, D. M., Bell, C. L, & Gill, T. V. 
(Yerkes e четт Primate Research Center, Atlanta, 
Ga.) Two discrimination test apparatuses for pri- 
mates. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 6-10.— Describes 2 test apparatuses 
developed to facilitate discrimination learning studies 
with primates. The semiautomated apparatus provides 
for presentation ostereometric stimulus materials 
through the illumination of lamps which make a 1-мау 
mirror transparent at the onset of a trial. The totally 
automated test system was developed to facilitate the 
collection of Transfer Index (TI) measurements which 
are intended to provide for equitable assessments of the 
learning-set capabilities of diverse primate genera. The 
TI test procedures and the system's operations provide 
for (a) criterional mastery (67 or 84% responses correct) 
of 2-choice visual discrimination problems consisting of 
projected patterns, and (b) reversal of cues for the 10 test 
trials of particular significance in calculation of TI 
scores.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


70. Oda, Mi ; Womack, Baxter F., & Tsubouchi, 
Kenji. (Nagoya U., Automatic Control Lab., Japan) A 
pattern recognizing study of palm reading. /ЕЕЕ 
Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Apr), 
SMC-1(2), 171-175.—Studied palm reading from the 
vi ints of pattern recognition, heuristics, and learn- 
ing. 2 kinds of mapping in palm reading are extracted, 
these being a iud она and a polynomial type. In 
contrast to the fairly simple form of mapping, the palm 
input is relatively complicated but well chosen. The 
generalization and speciality of palm reading, variations 
of palm lines, examples of palmistry judgment, and the 
roles of heuristics and learning in palm reading are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


71. Stankov, Lazar. (U. Denver) The hierarchi 
structure of auditory abilities and the relation: 
between auditory and visual modalities. Dissertati 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 42 


PERCEPTION 


72. Levine, Stuart. (Bard Coll.) The effect of 
induction of involvement on psychophysical jud 
ments. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Jan), V 
11(1-А), 49-55.—Conducted 2 experiments with unde 
graduates (N = 72) based on the concept of invaria 
which holds that identical principles govern the jud 
ment of stimuli arrayed on both physically and so 

defined scales. Involvement was manipulated thro 
the use of instructions presented in conjunction” 
category judgments obtained in a training session. Th 
was followed by an anchor session. Exp. I emplo 
series of weights as stimuli, while Exp. II used ram 
pattern dot slides. The experiments were similar, ex 
for the inclusion of 2 additional features in the w 
study: (a) positive feedback, introduced as an i 
pendent variable between the judgment sessions 
tested for its effect as an enhancer of involvemeni 
(b) 2 stimuli in the anchor session not part of the origin 
stimulus series. These weights provided a test for tl 
generality of involvement set. Results support 
hypothesis that the introduction of involvement asst 
ciated with the formation of a judgment scale wol 
lessen the impact of an anchor on judgment. | 
ref.)—Journal abstract. " 


Illusion 


73. Beh, Helen C. & Wenderoth, Peter M. (U. Sydne 
New South Wales, Australia) The effect of variation’ 
frame shape on the angular function of the rot 
and-frame illusion. Perception & Psychophysics, 
(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 35-37.—Studied the angular fi 
tion of the rod and frame illusion under conditions 
variation in frame shape. Results with 42 undergraduai 
support predictions arising from the hypothesis that as 
frame is varied in tilt, vertical settings of a rod will be in 
error in the direction of the major frame axis closest 
true vertical.—Journal abstract. 1 
74. Obusek, Charles J. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) А 
experimental investigation of some hypothe: 
concerning the verbal transformation effect. Disser 
tation. Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В 
4251-4258. 
75. Pressey, A. W. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can: 
The assimilation theory of geometric illusion 
additional postulate. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973 
(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 28-30.—Extends the assimilation 
theory of geometric illusions to include an additional 
postulate which states that “assimilative effects incr 
with an increase in the range of contextual magnitudes.” 
The effects of several stimulus variables on the Müller- 
Lyer and Poggendorff illusions are explained on the 
basis of this postulate—Journal abstract. Е 
76. Price, John R., Sadler, Timothy G., & Мейе 
Roy В. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) Set, satiatio! 
and confusion: A reply to Sadler and Meffei 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Р! 


703-707, 999-1005.—Examines some methodologi 
and theoretical criticisms of the author’s (see PA, V 
42:6490, 42:9767, and 43:16690) studies of reversibl 
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perspective made by T. Sadler and R. Mefferd (see PA, 
Vol. 45:9212). Some errors are corrected. Sadler and 
Mefferd review some problems inherent in the use of 
grouped data relative to a satiation theory of perceptual 
fluctuation.—Journal abstract. 


Time 

77, Adam, Nilly. (U. Pennsylvania) Mechanisms of 
time perception. 7.-/.-7. Journal of Life Sciences, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 41-52.—Reviews findings on 
various problems in time perception studies: (a) the 
indifference interval, (b) filled and unfilled intervals, (c) 
the biological clock, (d) effects of age, (e) psychopa- 
thology, and (f) neurophysiological mechanisms. At- 
tempts to establish time and space interactions are noted. 
(86 ref.)—S. Knapp. 


VISION 


78. Charman, W. N. & Rowlands, Christina M. (U. 
Manchester, Inst. of Science & Technology, England) 
Visual sensations produced by cosmic ray muons. 
Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 232(5312), 574—575.— Presents 
the preliminary results of a study which confirms the 
observations of F. D'Arcy and N. Porter that when 
single cosmic ray muons passed through the eyes of 10 
supine dark-adapted human Os, a small proportion 
produced a detectable visual sensation. 

79. Doehrman, Steven R. (U. Michigan) Visual 
orientation processing in a simultaneous detec- 
posite ed task. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4245. 

80. Ein-Dor, Phillip. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Elements 
of a theory of visual information processing. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4245-4246. 

81. Kravitz, Jerome H. (Howard U.) Conditioned 
adaptation to prismatic displacement. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 38-42.—Condi- 
tioned adaptation to prismatic displacement in 48 
undergraduates to the wearing of a pair of goggles in 240 
min. of training by employing J. Taylor's alternation 
training technique. The alternation was between training 
exposures with both the prism and the goggles presented 
to S and with both absent. After the training, both the 
pointing to a visual target test and the pointing straight 
ahead test measured more adaptation and more after- 
effects of adaptation when the goggles were worn than 
when they were not worn during testing. Results indicate 
that a proprioceptive adaptation effect and possibly an 
oculomotor adaptation effect had been conditioned. 
—Journal abstract. 

82. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst.) Detection of changes in spatial 
position: Short-term visual memory or motion per- 
ception? Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
11(1-A), 17-27.—Explored the limiting conditions for 
short-term memory in 14 Ss experienced with visual and 
auditory displays for materials which are not readily 
codable. 2 fields of random dots were presented 
successively in time. On '/ of the observations, the 2nd 
display was identical to the Ist, and on the other '4, a 
fraction of the dots was displaced relative to the Ist 
display. S indicated if any of the dots had moved 
(displacement detection) and if any had not moved 
(stationarity detection). Stationarity and displacement 
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detection were largely related to the same variables, 
although performance was somewhat better with dis- 
placement detection. Discrimination of small displace- 
ments was critically dependent upon the interval be- 
tween displays, with maximum accuracy in the region of 
64 msec. for briefly presented displays. Maximum 
accuracy was obtained under conditions which yielded 
good apparent motion. Displacement discrimination 
was, within limits, relatively independent of the number 
of dots displayed, of the fraction of displaced dots, of the 
brightness of the display, and even of the magnitude of 
displacement. The hypotheses that this indicates either a 
relatively crude visual short-term memory, unencum- 
bered by coding factors, or simply the visual detection of 
motion are considered.—Journal abstract. 

83. Stein, Earl S. (U. New Hampshire) Adaptation to 
prismatic rotation as a function of field, exposure 
activity, and sight of body part. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4265-4266. 

84. Thielert, R. & Schliemann, С. (Unilever Research 
Co., Hamburg, W. Germany) Visual assessment of the 
luminosity of daylight fluorescent Pigments and its 
relationship with colorimetric quantities. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1972(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 
137-139.—Conducted a visual assessment of the lumin- 
osity of 22 different samples of daylight fluorescent 
pigments by the method of paired comparisons. From 
these investigations with 40 Os, it is concluded that a 
linear relationship exists between the sensation of 
luminosity and э colorimetric quantity which has 
previously been suggested for characterizing the lumin- 
osity of daylight fluorescent pigments.—Journal abstract. 

85. Yonemura, Gary T. (National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, D.C.) Report on literature review 
and recommendation on visual aspects of television 
viewing. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 1, 30. 

86. Zinchenko, V. P. & Vergiles, N. Yu. (Moscow 
State U., USSR) Funktsional’naya model’ sensor- 
nogo zvena zritel’noi sistemy. (Functional model of 
the sensory link of the visual system.] In V. P. Zinchenko 
& N. Yu. Vergiles, “Formirovanie zritel'nogo obraza.” 
(See PA, Vol. 45:103) 80-100.— Proposes and describes a 
functional model of the sensory link of the visual system 
and illustrates some of its properties: (a) the Talbot- 
Plateau laws, (b) fluctuations of CFF, (c) successive 
contrast, and (d) the afterimage. Experimental verifi- 
cation of the functional model is presented and the 
destabilization function of ocular macromovements and 
the study of short-term visual memory are considered. 
—1. D. London. 

87. Zinchenko, V. P., Miis М. Yu., & Mashkova, 
M. P. (Moscow State U., USSR) Manipulyatsivnaya 
sposobnost' zritel'noi sistemy i problema invariant- 
nosti obraza. [The manipulative capacity of the visual 
system and the problem of image-constancy.] In V. P. 
Zinchenko & N. Yu. Vergiles, “Formirovanie zritel’nogo 
obraza." (See PA, Vol. 45:103) 43-56.— Presents and 
discusses the results of experiments involving reversible 
figures and apparent movement. Findings are related to 
pps roe ption of vicarious perceptual activity. —I. D. 

ondon. 


Perception 


88. Attneave, Fred. (U. Oregon) Multistability in 
perception. Scientific American, 1971(Dec), Vol. 225(6), 
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62-71.—Ambiguous (multistable) figures may provide 
clues to the nature of basic perceptual processes. Several 
multistable fi; are presented and discussed in terms 
of the Gestalt principle of Pragnanz and satiation of 
neural structures.—P. Tolin. 

89. Blakemore, Colin; Carpenter, R. H., & 

M. A. (U. Cambridge, England) Lateral thinking about 
lateral inhibitión. Narure, 1971(Dec), Vol 234(5329), 
418-419.—M. Coltheart "asserted that the well known 
apparent expansion of acute angles is due not to the 
lateral inhibition proposed Бу... [С. Blakemore, R. H. 
Carpenter, and M. A. Georgeson], but to an adaptation 
effect similar to the Gibson tilt after effect." In this reply 
to that comment, it is shown “that disinhibition occurs 
equally strongly whether the 3rd line is inside or outside 
the angle; it is for this reason, primarily, that we reject 
the adaptational explanation." It is proposed "that far 
from the simultaneous effect being due to some ill- 
defined 'adaptation' or 'satiation' of orientation detec- 
tors, the Gibson after-effect itself may be due to the 
long-lasting consequences of prolonged inhibition. Ad- 
aptation may be due to lateral inhibition, but certainly 
not the reverse."—J. L. Smith. 

90. Cavanagh, J. Patrick & Parkman, John M. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Search for detecting 
repeated items in a visual display. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-А), 43-45.—Found 
evidence for successive serial exhaustive searches in a 
task with 2 male and 2 female undergraduates requiring 
detection of repeated letters in visually presented lists of 
varying length. The time per comparison was 25 msec. 
Important differences in processing appeared between 
instances of adjacent repeated letters and instances of 
nonadjacent — letters.—Journal abstract. 

91. Collins, K. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, New 
South Wales, Australia) Figural aftereffects in vision 
as a function of surround. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 790.—Examined the effect 
of presence or absence of surround on the stationary 
figural aftereffect in 36 undergraduates. No differences 
were found in the size of the aftereffect under the 2 
conditions. Since the visual motion aftereffect does not 
Occur in the absence of surround, it is suggested that an 
anchoring stimulus is necessary for the perception of 
AE motion but not for the generation of figural 
aftereffects—Author abstract. 

92. Collins, John K. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, New 
South Wales, Australia) Su velocity estimates 
of apparent movement following visual stimulation. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1029-1030.— Used tracking the apparent movement of a 
stationary target following prior stimulation by rotation 
to estimate the subjective velocity of the visual motion 
aftereffect. 10 undergraduates were given 4 trials each 
with the acre ei velocity averaged over a 10-sec period 
following 60 sec. of stimulation. The ITI was 5 min. The 
mean apparent rotation was 1.5°/sec with standard 
deviation of 1.6*.—Journal abstract. 

93. Hepler, Norva K. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Motion-contingent color aftereffects: A 
lasting modification of perception. Dissertation Ab- 
д ү зде н баныч е 32(7-В), 4184. 

. Kachko, . Voprosy primeneni lineinoi 
modeli k matematicheskomu ARM, MEE 
vospriyatiya periodicheskikh mel'kanii yarkosti. 
[Problems in utilization of a linear model for mathe- 
matical description of visual perception of periodic 
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flashing of bright light.] Problemy Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 
5, 63-67.—Luizov’s linear model for visual inertia does 
not account for Porter-Ives’ law. However, Allard- 
Luizov's model does agree with data on the reaction of 
the visual analyzer to single light flashes and accounts 
for some relationships encountered in periodic light 
flashes. Neither model can account for the effect of 
phase change in the harmonics of the input signal. Other 
discrepancies between the linear model and experimental 
data are noted.—/. D. London. 

95. Kreuger, Lester E. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
Perceived numerosity. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 5-9.—Examined the effects of 1 
stimulus dimension on another in 4 experiments with a 
total of 94 undergraduates. In Exp. I and Il, dots 
dogm less numerous when bunched together on a 
sheet than when spread out over a larger area, and 
apparent numerosity proved to be a power function, with 
exponents of .72 (Exp. I) and .78 (Exp. 11), of objective 
numerosity. In Exp. ПІ, where Xs were shown instead of 
dots, the exponent was .77. In Exp. IV, where Ss made 
magnitude productions rather than magnitude estima- 
tions of the Xs, the exponent was .94. Overall results 
indicate an exponent of about .85 for numerosity, as well 
as a striking tendency for Ss to underestimate the 
number of dots or Xs presented.—Jowrnal abstract. 

96. Moletz, Nándorné & Pálffy, Zoltan. (Arny Janos 
12 évfolyamos iskola, Budapest, Hungary) Egy érzékleti 
minő: elsajátításának specifikusan emberi ob- 
jektivációs feltételeiről. (On the specifically human 
objectificational preconditions of acquiring a sense- 
modality.) Magyar Psichológiai Szemle, 1971, Vol. 28(2), 
196-203.—It has been assumed that direct visual 
perception of changes in perspective are— beyond the 
acquisition of “constant” form-relations—subject to the 
external objectification of certain material-techni 
means and operations in optical central projection, 
before being internalized. Data derived from experr 
mental programmed teaching confirm the findings of 
Marxist psychology concerning this sight quality. The 
Marxist position is that at the higher human psychic 
levels not only real objects, but their psychic models, 
become the subjects of the persons' cognitive and 
other—in this case that of the perceptual— processes. 
Results of this experimental teaching are likely to 
become of use in the general practice of schoolteaching. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. DOR 

97. Mont ‚ Noel (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Effects of distance and retinal velocity on duration 
of spiral aftereffect. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1239-1244.— Varied visual angle, 
distance, and rate of rotation in 2 studies with visu 
acuity controlled. Results with 43 adult males do not 
support the notion that variations in visual angle or rate 
of rotation cause reliable differences in duration of the 
spiral aftereffect.—Journal abstract. 

98. Rushton, W. A. (U. Cambridge, England) Par- 
adox with after images. Nature, 1971(Dec), Vol 
234(5329), 419-420.—Discusses the author's observa- 
tions on experimenting with crisp afterimages left by ап 
electronic flash. The results seemed to contradict views 
about afterimages in relation to dark adaptation. It 15 
suggested “that some very obvious considerations resolve 
the paradox....” An experiment is described in which 
to “make the paradoxical observation the eye is bleach 
by an electronic flash presented in Maxwellian vieW 
....[Results indicate] that the arrows, which mark the 
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ceiling of afterimage intensity, correspond to a fixed 

ordinate in the dark adaptation curve, a fixed threshold 

rise above the full dark value. But it does not correspond 

E m flattening or ceiling of threshold rise."—J. L. 
mith. 

99. Russin, Raymond & Teft, Leon W. (Colorado 
State U.) Effects of levels of motor activity on visual 
thresholds for activity-related words and picto- 
graphs. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 1), 699-702.—Tachistoscopically presented to 10 
female undergraduates words and figures that were 
identical, opposite, and neutral in meaning to the activity 
of pushing closed a spring-loaded drawer. Results show 
an increase in thresholds for stimuli identical in their 
relation to the activity and a decrease in thresholds for 
opposite stimuli. No significant differences were ob- 
served for the effects of levels of activity on recognition 
thresholds.—Journal abstract. 

100. Shimazaki, Hiroshi. (Nagoya U., Japan) [The 
decrement of TF threshold produced by IF.] Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 42(2), 67-78. 
—Presented an inducing figure (IF) and test figure (TF) 
simultaneously, to determine the effects of relative size, 
luminance intensity, and spatial distance between the 2 
figures on decreased TF recognition thresholds. It was 
found that TF threshold decreased inversely with IF 
intensity and increased directly with IF size. Both 
thresholds decreased when figures were of equal size and 
intensity, regardless of distance between figures. It is 
Ern that TF threshold decrements are influenced 
more by luminance intensity than physical size or spatial 
distance.—English summary. 

101. Smith, Edward E. & Haviland, Susan E. (Stan- 
ford U.) Why words are perceived more accurately 
than nonwords: Inference versus unitization. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 59- 
64.— Tested (a) the inference hypothesis which argues 
that the perceptual superiority of words is due to S's 
opportunity to use the redundancy in words for making 
perceptual inferences, and (b) the unitization hypothesis 
which argues that words are more perceptible because 
there are fewer units to process in a word than in a 
nonword. In Exp. 1, with 15 male and 9 female 
undergraduates, words and nonwords were experimen- 
tally equated for redundancy, which, according to the 
inference hypothesis, should have removed the percep- 
tual advantage of words over nonwords. Results support 
the unitization hypothesis, as tachistoscopically pre- 
sented words were still perceived more accurately than 
tachistoscopically presented nonwords, where accuracy 
was measured by a 2-choice recognition test of 1 of the 
letters. Exp. Il, with 8 paid male undergraduates, 
demonstrated that this finding could not be attributed to 
S's inexperience in using redundancy to make inferences 
when processing nonwords.—Journal abstract. 

102. Wallach, Hans & Frey, Karl J. (Swarthmore 
Coll.) Differences in the dissipation of the effect of 
adaptation to two kinds of field displacement during 
head movements. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 31-34.—When 20 Ss were simul- 
taneously adapted to horizontal and vertical target 
displacements of equal rate during head-turning about a 
vertical axis, the adaptation effects measured by I-trial 
tests immediately after the adaptation period were about 
equal. Retests after a time lapse of 10 and 20 min., 
during which S sat immobile and with eyes closed, 
showed a greatly different rate of dissipation of the 2 
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adaptation effects. After a lapse of 20 min., the effect of 
adaptation to horizontal target displacements had been 
reduced to 37%, whereas the effect of adaptation to 
vertical displacements still stood at 80% of the initial 
measurement. The decline over 20 min. in the latter case 
was so small that it could readily be ascribed to an effect 
of the 2 tests that preceded the final test. These 2 tests 
represented an effective exposure to natural viewing 
conditions and hence caused an unlearning of the 
adaptation.—Journal abstract. 

103. Wk k, Kazimierz. Indywidualna próba 
spostrzegawczo$ci wzrokowej. [Individual test of 
visual keenness.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 
177-190.—Describes changes made to increase the 
diagnostic value of the Poppelreuter method for estab- 
lishing visual perception, Results were obtained from the 
examination of 317 qualified workers. Correlations with 
results obtained from other tests were calculated. The 
11-ргаде standardized scale used for the calculation of 
raw into normalized scores is presented. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

104, Zinchenko, V. P. & Vergiles, N. Yu. (Moscow 
State U., USSR) Metody issledovaniya deyatel'nosti 
zritel’noi sistemy v usloviyakh stabilizatsii 
izobrazhenii i v usloviyakh svobodnogo rassmatri- 
vaniya. [Methods for study of the activity of the visual 
system under conditions of image stabilization and those 
of free scrutiny.] In V. P. Zinchenko & N. Yu. Vergiles, 
“Formirovanie zritel'nogo obraza.” (See PA, Vol. 
45:103) 7-24.—Presents and discusses methods for 
investigating the activity of the visual system with 
stabilization of the image and in free viewing. Instru- 
mentation used is detailed emphasizing advantages and 
disadvantages. Techniques for artificial limitation of the 
visual field, and the utilization of electroluminescent 
irradiators in the investigation of visual perception are 
discussed.—1. D. London. 

105. Zinchenko, V. P., Vergiles, N. Yu., & Mashkova, 
M. P. (Moscow State U., USSR) Novye dannye o 
vospriyatii v usloviyakh stabilizatsii. [New data on 
perception under conditions of stabilization.] In V. P. 
Zinchenko & N. Yu. Vergiles, “Formirovanie zritel'nogo 
Obraza." (See PA, Vol. 45:103) 25-42.— Presents and 
discusses recent findings on perception with stabilization 
of the image. 3 findings are considered: (a) preceptual 
activities and the successive and simultaneous aspects of 
perception, (b) perceptual processes under conditions of 
free viewing and stabilization, and (c) vicarious percep- 
tual activity and simultaneous identification. The exper- 
iments utilized are detailed—J. D. London. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


106. Belik, Ya. Ya. Modelirovanie funktsional'nykh 
sistem zritel’nogo vospriyatiya prostranstva pri 
upravienii dvizhushchimisya sistemami razlichnogo 
vida. [Modeling of functional systems for the visual 
perception of space when dealing with various kinds of 
moving systems.] Problemy Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 5, 
26-30.—Develops а general model of a functional system 
for the perception of distance on the basis of the 
perceived velocity of reference points. Utilization of the 
small visual angles formed by shifts in the line of sight is 
the major method for realizing such perception under a 
variety of conditions.—/. D. London. 

107. Lawson, R. B., Gulick, W. L., & Park, Marilyn. 
(U. Vermont) Stereoscopic size-distance relation- 
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ships from line-drawn and dot-matrix stereograms. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
92(1), 69-74.Presented line-drawn and dot-matrix 
stereograms to 4 male and 4 female (mean age, 21.6 уг.) 
Оз who reported stereoscopic size and distance as a 
function of the direction and magnitude of disparity 
carried by the targets. For stereograms of constant 
retinal size, disparity magnitude provided information 
about perceived size and distance whereas disparity 
direction influences differently the localization of objec- 
tive and anomalous contours in stereoscopic vision. 
—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


108. Chen, Yih-Wen. (Norfolk State Coll., Va.) Visual 
discrimination of color normals and color deficients. 
AV Communication Review, 1971(Win), Vol. 19(4), 
417-431.—Investigated the chromatic visual ability of Ss 
who are color normals (CN) and 2 major types of color 
deficients, deuteranopes (D, green insensitive) and 
protanopes (P, red insensitive), as а function of hue 
contrast, illuminant intensity, brightness contrast, and 
viewing distance. 18 Ss (in 3 eq groups) monocularly 
viewed a Landolt-type broken circle target and stated 
aloud the orientation of the gap in each target. Results 
were analyzed with a factorial analysis of variance. Main 
effects and interactions include (а) D's hue contrast 
function was strikingly similar to that of CN's, (b) P's 
hue contrast function deviated considerably from those 
of CN's and D's, (c) D's hotopic luminosity function 
was similar to that of CN's, but (d) P's photopic 
luminosity function was rather different from those of 
CN’s and D’s.—D. E. Anderson. 

109. Henderson, S. T., Morley, D. L, & Halstead, M. 
B. (Inst. of Ophthalmology, London, England) Colour 
discrimination tests on visitors to a scientific 
exhibition. Color Engineering, 1971(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 
15-19.—Visitors to a physics exhibition filled out 
breed on age, sex, and degree of color vision 

efect after viewing colored objects on display. There 
were 1,216 respondents; 88.1% were male. “Colour vision 
defect was diagnosed by a selection of 6 Ishihara charts 
inspected by the Ss, who then recorded their reading of 
each." There was a low dme percentage of color 
defectives (59 of the 1,2216 were considered color 
defective). The Colour Rule Test "seemed to have no 
value in diagnosis of type of colour defect.... Sex 
differences were not appreciable...." Ss were also 
tested on color rendering by different fluorescent tubes 
and on color memory. Color preferences were deter- 
mined by the CIE Colour Rendering Index. Data based 
on color differences of ceramic tiles "emphasize the 
discrepancies between measured and visually observed 
— pr tice na L. Smith. 

. Hopson, Julie; Сорап, Rosemary, & Ва! 
Carole. (Texas Technological U.) Color preference ae 
function of background and illumination. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1083- 
1088.—Studied color preference of 48 male and 42 
female undergraduates for 10 3 x 5 in. Munsell papers 
with a Munsell value/chroma of $% on white, gray, or 
black backgrounds with a 5 X 7 in. visual field ех 
for 2-sec intervals. Colors of short wave lengths tended to 
be preferred. Preferences for colors were less extreme 
when colors were viewed on a black background. 
Illumination intensity did not reliably affect color 
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preferences. The importance of evaluating the extent of 
preference differences between colors adjacent in pref- 
erence orders is discussed. Background brightness and 
illumination did not clearly resolve differences in 
preference orders found in earlier studies, and the 
possible influence of other stimulus variables is dis- 
cussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

111. Navatani, Y. & Takahama, К. (Electrotechnical 
Lab. Osaka, Japan) Adequateness of using 12 
metameric gray object colors in appraising the 
color-matching property of lamps. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1972(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 140- 
143.—Appraised the color-matching property of lamps 
by use of Wyszecki's 12 gray object colors that are 
metameric with respect to the Commission Internation- 
ale de l'Eclairage (CIE) standard illuminant С and the 
CIE 1931 color-matching functions. The color-matching 

roperty of a test source was assessed in terms of ils 
ailure to preserve the metameric match between the 12 
gray object colors. Whether or not these 12 gray object 
e infinite 
able with 


rendering index but with the same с 

standard source C, the failure to preserve the metameric 
match was analyzed for the infinite number of metae 
meric grays. The effective radius К, of the computed 

confidence ellipsoid (a reasonable index of the colore 
matching property of a given test lamp derived in thë 
present study) has an extremely high correlation with the 
color-matching property of the test lamp assessed by use 
of the 12 gray object colors. This confirms the effec 

tiveness of Wyszecki's 12 metameric gray object colors) 
for appraising the color-matching property of light 

sources.—Journal abstract. а 

112. Pokorny, Joel & Smith, Vivianne С. (U. Chicago, 
Eye Research Lab.) Luminosity and CFF in deuter- 
anopes and protanopes. Journal of the Optical Societ 
1 America, 1972(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 111-117.—Comparee 
the absolute-threshold spectral-sensitivity curves 0 
poe srr ен and protanopes with the luminosity curve 
obtained by heterochromatic flicker photometry am 
side-by-side brightness matching, using male Os. 
luminosity measurements from 300-700 nm. parallele 
the absolute-threshold spectral sensitivity over а lumin 
ance range of 4-400 td. CFF-log I functions Wee 
obtained at 6 spectral wavelengths from deuteranop 
and protanopes. At 580 nm., where the. absolu 
threshold gave identical estimates of sensitivity 
deuteranopes and protanopes, the deuteranopes showe 
a steeper CFF-log I slope than protanopes. At 4l a 
the deuteranopes had CFF thresholds of 50 cps com 
pared with (20 ref.)—Jot 
abstract. 

113. Wyszecki, Gunter. (National Research Coun 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario) Color matching 
color-difference matching. Journal of the rie 
Society of America, 1972(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 117-128. 
precision of color matching is commonly descri 
color-matching ellipses, and the precision of mat 
color differences can be described by color-differe 
matching ellipses. Recently obtained sets. of 
matching ellipses and color-difference-matching € r 
have been compared and some important correlal 
are indicated. At a given location in color space, 2^ 


cps for protanopes. 
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a_given O, the orientation and shape of a color- 
difference-matching ellipse are similar to those of the 
color-matching ellipse. The size of the color-difference- 
matching ellipse is always larger than the color-matching 
ellipse and increases linearly with the perceptual size of 
the color differences to be matched. There is also an 
indication that color-matching ellipses generally cannot 
be used to predict the equality of color differences that 
are several times a just-noticeable difference. This may 
have important consequences on the present practice of 
matching such color differences by methods based on 
color-matching ellipses.—Journal abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


114. Kennedy, John M. (Cornell U.) Incomplete 
pictures and detection of features. Journal of Struc- 
tural Learning, 1971(May), Vol. 2(4), 71-73.—Hypoth- 
esized “that insofar as the features of an incomplete 
picture that represent the distinctive features of some 
object are distinguishable from the irrelevant features of 
the display, success should follow." 16 adults were 
divided into 2 groups; 8 Ss were shown an incomplete 
drawing of a fork in which all the lines were black, and 8 
were shown the same display with the exception that 
lines irrelevant to the perception of the fork were in red. 
Ss shown the figure with the red lines identified the fork 
significantly (p < .001) more quickly than the other 
group. It is concluded that “the process of ‘completion’ 
said to occur in perception of incomplete pictures is, in 
its strongest form, indefensible.” It is further argued 
“that the necessary process in perception of incomplete 
pictures is the detection of relevant features despite the 
presence of irrelevant features.”—J. L. Smith. 

115. Marvides, Cynthia M. (Laurentian U., Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada) Gestalt variables and feature meas- 
ures as predictors of discrimination latency for 
polygon patterns. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 919-925.—Attempted to predict 
discrimination latency for 20 polygons using 20 under- 
graduates. Meaningfulness was evaluated through a 
free-learning, free-recall paired-associate task with poly- 
gons and numbers, and was found to be independent of 
all measures based on physical features of form. When 
meaningfulness was combined with a measure reflecting 
selective attention to the maximum discriminating 
feature (dmax), a multiple correlation of .85 was 
obtained for 10 Ss (who had previously performed the 
paired-associate task), and a multiple correlation of .70 
for another 10 Ss (who performed only the discrimi- 
nation-latency task). Direct feature measures were not 
significantly related to latency for either group, and 
latencies from the groups. were significantly intercor- 
related. Results are interpreted as indicating the exis- 
tence of 2 independent predictors of discrimination 
latency—1 based on the component feature measures of 
forms (dmax) and | on the organizational unity of forms 
(meaningfulness). (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

116. Mavrides, Cynthia M. (Laurentian U., Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada) Form perception: Dimensions of 
pattern reproduction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 767—773.— Presented 15 8-sided 
polygons to a total of 51 undergraduates in 3 experi- 
ments. Size and jaggedness judgments by 17 Ss were 
based on 2 feature measures: area and the ratio of 
perimeter to area (p < .01). 12 Ss were required to draw 
the polygons freehand and were given 15 min. to 
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complete the task; 13 Ss drew the same polygons after 
seeing each for 1 sec. Ss were capable of reproducing the 
relative positions of all forms on both feature measures, 
regardless of the type of presentation. Feature measures 
of the original polygons were highly correlated with 
corresponding measures in reproduced polygons (p 
< .01). Discrimination latency, evaluated with 9 Ss, was 
independent of feature measures and the accuracy of 
their reproduction (p > .05), while being significantly 
related to 2 measures reflecting the feature differences of 
polygons (p < .05). Findings reaffirm a psychophysics of 
form.—Journal abstract. 

117. MeNicol, D. & Willson, R. J. (U. New South 
Wales, School of Applied Psychology, Kensington, 
Australia) The application of signal detection theory 
to letter r inition. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 23(3), 311-315.—Used signal detection 
measures to assess tachistiscopic recognition of single 
target letters or pairs of targets, embedded in strings of 
nontargets whose shapes were either similar or dissimilar 
to the targets. 2 groups of 32 undergraduates each were 
Ss in the Ist experiment, and 2 groups of 14 under- 
graduates each were Ss in the 2nd. Sensitivity was worse, 
and there was a stronger response bias towards reporting 
targets, when similar nontargets were used. Ss who were 
informed about the nature of the nontargets showed little 
change in sensitivity, but a marked reduction in false 
alarms with similar nontargets.—Journal abstract. 

118. Shanmugam, K. & Breiphol, Arthur M. (Okla- 
homa State U.) An error correcting procedure for 
learning with an imperfect teacher. /EEE Transac- 
tions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jul), SMC- 
1(3), 223-229.—Supervised learning in pattern recog- 
nition problems occurs through the use of a set of labeled 
sample patterns, the labels being provided by a “teach- 
er.” In most of the procedures for learning with a 
teacher, it is commonly assumed that the teacher is 
perfect. However, there are many circumstances in which 
the patterns used for learning are occasionally mis- 
labeled. A procedure for learning with an imperfect 
teacher who occasionally mislabels some of the learning 
patterns is developed. The proposed error correction 
scheme is based on a nonparametric learning scheme. 
The error correction scheme questions and attempts to 
correct the labels provided by the imperfect teacher 
using a threshold in the correction scheme. The use of 
threshold facilitates control over the amount of correc- 
tion and provides a simple method for combining the 
knowledge acquired by the learning scheme with that 
provided by the teacher. Expressions for the threshold 
are derived, and the properties of the proposed error 
correction scheme are discussed. Through computer 
Simulations the performance of the proposed error 
correction scheme is compared with that of an identical 
learning scheme without error correction.—Journal 
abstract. 


Eye Movement 


119. Greenwood, Robert E. (Honeywell Radiation 
Center, Lexington, Mass.) Some effects of involuntary 
eye movements. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1972(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 101—103.— Presents a 
theoretical investigation of how involuntary eye move- 
ments may affect the visual image. Saccades introduce 
transients for all but very low spatial frequencies. These 
transients may be important for brief time periods, but 
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do not affect decisions based on long-time averages. 
Drift and tremor distort high spatial frequencies, but 
have little or no effect on images having low spatial 
frequencies. Both of these movements can radically alter 
an image, but not if the image contains low spatial 
frequencies and only if it exhibits exactly appropriate 
temporal frequencies.—Journal abstract. 

120. Volkmann, Frances C. & Volkmann, John. (Smith 
Coll.) Eye fixations and latency in a simplified 
search situation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1) 971-979.—Describes a technique 
developed for photographing simultaneously a stimulus 
field and the points on the field where Ss fixated while 
searching for a particular stimulus element. The tech- 
nique used a beam of infrared light reflected from the 
cornea. The stimulus elements were a single row of solid 
black circles, with a solid black triangle typically 
replacing one of the circles. The number of elements in 
the row and the position of the triangle in the row 
appeared in a random order from trial to trial. An 
experiment with 1 male and 1 female S measured the 
number of eye fixations made during the search and the 
latency of the locating response. The 2 measures 
corresponded closely when plotted against the position 
ёр the critical elements in the row. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


121. Herrick, Robert M. (U.S. Naval Air Devel- 
opment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Increment thresholds 
for two identical flashes. Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, 1972(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 104-110.—2 identical 
1° flashes were superimposed upon a steady background 
of the same size seen foveally. 2 experiments with 1 O 
each were conducted. The 2nd flash followed the Ist 
after delays ranging from 0-200 msec. As the delays 
increased from 0, the energy required for threshold 
remained constant up to a critical duration, T (The 
magnitude of T,, decreased as background luminance 
increased.) As the delays continued to increase beyond 
Т. the threshold energy increased to a maximum, 
following the rule that the average luminance remained 
constant. After the maximum, the threshold energy 
decreased following another simple rule. At the longer 
delays, threshold energy was again constant. At all 
background luminances, the single-flash critical duration 
T, was about 40% higher than Ta. (18 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 

122. Stanley, Gordon & Frowein, Hank. (U. Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia) Apparent brightness of 
gapped and non-ga moving lines. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1175- 
1177.—Used a double random staircase procedure to 
obtain brightness matches from 24 undergraduates for 
the apparent brightness of a 12-cm long illuminated arc 
line moving at 165 cm/sec. The arc, which moved in a 
circular path whose radius subtended a visual angle of 
12° to the point of fixation, had either no gaps, ога 3-cm 
black gap, or 2 3-cm black gaps. Physically the arcs were 
of equivalent intensity, differing only in total energy due 
to conditions of gaps or no-gap. However, when moving, 
the arcs which appeared contracted in length differed in 
apparent brightness. These differences were proportional 
to the amount (summed over area) of total energy 


present when stationary.—Journal abstract. 
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AUDITION 


123. Lovell, John D. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Contralateral and ipsilateral pitch shift in wideband 
white or pink noise. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4254. 

124. Tabachnick, Barbara J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Contextual effects in discriminability scal- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4267-4268. 

125. Yost, William A. (U. California, San Diego) 
Weber's fraction for the intensity of pure tones 
presented binaurally. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 61-64.—Measured the Weber 
fraction, (I + AD/I, for pure tones which were presented 
either homophasically or antiphasically to 6 Ss. For both 
stimuli, the Weber fraction was measured as a function 
of changes in the level of the standard tone and in the 
phase angle of addition between a test tone and the 
standard tone. The value, AI, was defined as that 
difference between the level of the test-plus-standard and 
the level of the standard (I) which was required for 5 to 
discriminate a difference between the standard and the 
test-plus-standard. In the homophasic case, the Weber 
fraction remained constant for changes in the phase 
angle of addition, whereas in the antiphasic condition, 
the Weber fraction decreased for increasing values of the 
phase angle of addition. For both the homophasic and 
antiphasic conditions and at all values of the phase angle 
of addition, the Weber fraction remained a constant as 
the value of the standard was varied. These results are in 
agreement with those obtained in studies involving noise 
masking, lateralization, and the monaural Weber frac- 
tion. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


126. Briggs, Renee M. & Perrott, David R. (California 
State Coll., Los Angeles) Auditory apparent movement: 
under dichotic listening conditions. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 83-91.—In-. 
vestigated auditory apparent movement as а function ОЁ 
interstimulus onset interval (ISOI) and stimulus duration 
in a dichotic listening experiment with 6 18-27 yr. olds. 
Apparent movement was observed between the maxi- 
mum ISOI resulting in a single stationary auditory image 
and the minimum ISOI consistently perceived as 2 
successive pulses. The function obtained is similar to 
earlier observations with auditory stimuli presented in an 
open field setting and displaced from the functions: 
defined for tactile and visual apparent movement. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

127. Namba, Seiichiro; Nakamura, Toshie, & Yasuda, 
Sonoko. (Osaka U., Japan) [On the loudness of leve 
fluctuating noises.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 42(2), 93-103.—Investigated the regu 
lating factors in perception of level-fluctuating nois 
Fluctuating noises were generated by systematically 
‘changing the physical intensity of white noise, 4 
perceived loudness determined by having Ss match them 
with the loudness of level-fixed noises. A relationship 
was found between the physical intensity and percei 
loudness of level-fluctuating noises. Ss reported that 1 
was not difficult to match loudness of fluctuating 
fixed noises, and intraindividual variance was small. 
Perceived loudness of fluctuating noises changed wit 
the width of the level-fluctuating range. It is concluded 
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that the data are not complete enough to suggest a model 
of noise perception —English summary. 

128. Namba, Seiichiro; Yoshikawa, Toshie, & Yasuda, 
Sonoko. (Osaka U., Japan) The anchor effects on the 
judgment of loudness using reaction time as an 
index of loudness. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 56-60.—Examined anchor effects 
using verbal categories in an experiment with 10 
undergraduates. 2 kinds of anchor stimuli, 60- and 90-db 
SPL 1,000-Hz pure tones, and 4 kinds of series stimuli, 
60-, 70-, 80-, and 90-db tones were used. Clear anchor 
effects were found. A 2nd experiment with 8 Ss used RT 
as an index of loudness with stimulus conditions similar 
to those in Exp. I. The same anchor effects were found. 
As RT is quite free from the limitations inevitably 
accompanying the verbal responses, it may be concluded 
that the anchor effects reflect the shift in perception. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

129. Singh, Sadanand. (Howard U.) Perceptual 
similarities and minimal phonemic differences. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
14(1), 113-124—Given a single distinctive-feature dis- 
parity from a stimulus to each member of a pair of 
response consonants, different degrees of closeness 
between the stimulus and response consonants were 
tested perceptually with 3 groups of 33 Ss who were 
proficient in phonetic writing in 6 experimental condi- 
tions. Findings indicate some stimulus-response relations 
not described by current distinctive-feature systems. 
Although all response-choices included in this exper- 
iment were minimally distinct from the stimulus, dif- 
ferent degrees of perceptual distance were found. 
—Journal abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


130. Abbs, James Н. & Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin) 
Laterality differences in the auditory feedback 
control of speech. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 298-303.— Tested for 
differences in speech production with right- and left-ear 
auditory feedback (AF) of one's own speech, using 8 
female Ss. A hybrid-computer system and techniques of 
experimental programming were employed to control the 
intervals of aural delay. Presentation of delayed AF to 
the right ear during speech, with white noise masking the 
left ear, resulted in a зрнаца greater number of 
articulatory errors than delayed AF to the left ear with 
white noise masking the right ear. With a measure of 
total speaking time, however, similar differences between 
ears during delayed hearing were not found. Findings are 
interpreted as an indication of differences in aural 
function during AF control of speech. Such differences 
are consistent with aural laterality differences reported 
with speech identification —Journal abstract. 

131. Sanders, Derek A. & Goodrich, Sharon J. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) The relative contribution of 
visual and auditory components of speech to 
speech intelligibility as a function of three condi- 
tions of frequency distortion. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 154-159. 
—Tested 10 male and 10 female normal-hearing under- 
graduates to establish speech discrimination scores under 
3 conditions of sensory input and 4 conditions of 
frequency filtering. Phonetically balanced monosyllabic 
words were presented by (a) vision alone, (b) audition 
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alone, and (c) vision and audition combined. The 
frequency spectrum of the speech sample was varied by a 
filter system to pices the following approximate band 
widths: (a) unfiltered, (b) 400 Hz. low pass, (c) 1800 Hz. 
high pass, and (d) 400-2200 Hz. band pass. Results 
indicate that the mode of presentation, frequency filter 
band widths, and Mode of Presentation x Frequency 
Filter Band Widths interaction, all effect speech dis- 
crimination. Greater ене on visual clues was 
evidenced as auditory distortion increased. Data were 
significant at the 01 level of confidence.—Journal 
abstract. 

132. Scherer, Klaus В. (U. Pennsylvania) Ran- 
domized splicing: A note on a simple technique for 
maski speech content. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 1971(Jun) Vol. 5(2), 155- 
159.—Discusses various methodological problems con- 
nected with controlling for semantic content in speech 
samples used for research on expressive aspects of vocal 
behavior. A new technique is described which results in 
effective content masking and elimination of paralin- 
guistic sequence phenomena without affecting basic 
voice quality. Applications in the area of voice and 
personality are presented. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 


133. Harris, J. Donald. (U.S. Naval Submarine 
Medical Center, Groton, Conn.) The use of circum- 
aural earphones in audiometry. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 58-70.—Com- 
pared 4 circumaural muffs with the phone/cushion 
device now standard for audiometry. Вуса 
loudness balancing by 13 normal Ss was performed, and 

hysical measurements by probe-tube microphone and 
у flatplate coupler. Neither physical method was related 
closely enough at 4 kHz. and up to the fundamental 
loudness balancing to serve as an independent calibra- 
tion system for all circumaural muffs. Need was 
expressed for a standard artificial head incorporating 
flexible pinnae and a fixed probe microphone. At 
n circumaural devices can reasonably be used 
rom .5-3 kHz., but at 4 kHz. and up any audiometry 
should be considered only a screening procedure, with 
individual recheck using the sudat" device in an 
acceptable workspace to examine all ears which do not 
exceed by 15 db. any criterion set by the demands of the 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

134, Moore, Ernest J. & Reneau, John P. (Central 
Wisconsin Colony, Madison) Induced biophysical 
artifacts in averaged electroencephalic response 
(AER) audiometry. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 82-91.—Obtained induced 
biophysical artifacts (myogenic responses) from 6 15-30 
yr. old females during a test procedure similar to that 
used for recording the late components of the averaged 
electroencephalic response (AER) to auditory stimuli. 
Responses were unlike the characteristic uncontami- 
nated AER to sound with regard to latency and 
amplitude. The variety of voluntary biophysical activities 
(aw clenching, eye-blinks, forehead movement) per- 
formed while recording the AER to sound tended to 
obscure the characteristic response. Some possible 
methods for reducing or eliminating induced biophysical 
artifacts during AER audiometry are presented. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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CHEMICAL SENSES 
SOMESTHESIA 


135. Beauchamp, Kenneth L., Scadden, Lawrence A., 
& Matheson, Douglas W. (U. of the Pacific) Effect of 
stimulus-change method on tactile-image recogni- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 
2), 1067-1070.—Used a device that communicates 
pictorial information through tactual stimulation of the 
skin. 16 adults served as Ss. The device converts an 
optical TV image into a vibratory display on S’s back. 

е effects on pattern recognition of 2 methods of 
producing stimulus change in the tactual input were 
compared. Geometric forms and block letters were 
presented by horizontally panning the TV camera across 
static figures or by drawing the figures with a moving dot 
in the camera’s field. The drawing pou produced 
fewer recognition errors with both types of figures. 
—VJournal abstract. 

136. Fucci, Donald J., Hall, Donald E., & Weiner, 
Frederick F. (Ohio U.) Normative study of oral and 
non-oral structures "wes vibrotactile stimuli. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1 1105.—Conducted an investigation to establish 
vibrotactile thresholds on oral and nonoral structures of 
5 male and 5 female normal adults. Thresholds obtained 
on the lip and tongue were compared with those 
obtained on the palmar surface. Threshold frequencies 
ranged from 60-600 Hz. Results reported in microns 
show statistically significant threshold differences among 
frequencies which are not apparent when data are 
reported in db. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

137. Louda, Ladislav. (Inst. of Industrial Hygiene & 
Occupational Diseases, gue, Czechoslovakia) Per- 
ception and effect of the mixture of two vertical 
sinusoidal vibrations on sitting man. Work-Envi- 
ronment-Health, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 62-66.—Experiments on 
the perception of the mixture of 2 sinusoidal vibrations 
affecting sitting man disclosed that in some cases a 
coherence of perceptions occurs, and, consequently, 
phenomena of masking and unmasking. The effect of 
vibration cannot, in such cases, be characterized by the 
total weighted reams value as suggested in the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization (ISO) rec- 
ommendation. Results of сезони experiments with 
simple harmonic vibration differ in their course from 
curves suggested in ISO documents in the region of 
frequencies of less than 2 Hz.—Journal summary. 

138. Walker, June. (Boston U.) Pain and distraction 
in athletes and non-athletes. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1187-1190.—Divided 
48 female undergraduates into an athletic and a 
nonathletic group for the purpose of ascertaining 
differences on the parameters of pain threshold, pain 
tolerance, distracted pain tolerance, neuromuscular skill, 
and distracted neuromuscular skill. Distraction failed to 
raise tolerance to pain, although pain adversely affected 
the skill performance of both groups. Athletes demon- 
strated a higher pain tolerance than did nonathletes. 
—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


139. Belvedere, Edward & Foulkes, David. (U. Wyo- 
ming) Telepathy and dreams: A failure to replicate. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
783-789.—Attempted to replicate the procedures and 
findings of a dream-telepathy study conducted by S, 
Krippner and M. Ullman (see PA, Vol. 46:1999). The 
same male S was restudied for 8 nights in a different 
laboratory. E signaled an acoustically isolated agent at 
the onset of S's REM periods to concentrate on a target 
(magazine illustration) randomly selected from the target 
pool of 8. S's dreams were collected on awakenings from 
these REM periods. On the following morning, S was 
given a duplicate target pool and asked to rank the 8 
pictures for their correspondence to his dream reports of 
the night. 2 additional judges were given the same task, 
working both without and with S's associations to his 
dreams. Neither S nor the judges were able to exceed 
chance values in matching targets with nocturnal dream 
production.—Journal abstract. 

140. Brzezinska, Zofia. (Central Inst. for Labor 
Protection, Warsaw, Poland) Generalization of fatigue 
in activity and vigilance. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 
1971, Vol. 1(1), 31-38.—Sought to establish whether 
fatigue resulting from the performance of 1 task causes a 
decrement in the performance of another task. Exper- 
iments were run in states of activity and vigilance on 720 
19-21 yr. old soldiers. Generalization of fatigue was 
established between 2 successive tasks related to each 
other by some common factor. In principle, there was no 
generalization of fatigue, between unrelated tasks, but 
there were cases of fatigue spreading from 1 sensory 
modality (analyzer) to others, developing into very 
strong general fatigue—Journal abstract. 

141. Cohen, David B. (U. Texas) Dream recall and 
short-term memory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec) Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 867-871.—Notes that in 
comparison to psychophysiological variables such as 
stage of sleep and auditory arousal thresholds, psycho- 
logical variables such as anxiety, "repression," anı 
cognitive style have demonstrated little or no relation- 
ship to frequency and amount of dream recall. 2 studies 
are reported which yielded no support for an hypoth- 
esized correlation between amount of dream recall an 
short-term memory for verbally or visually encoded 
material. These and related findings are consonant with 
the infrequency of empirically demonstrated strong 
relationships between personality variables and amount 
of dream recall.—Journal abstract. 

142. Jacobs, Lawrence; Feldman, Martin, & Bender, 
Morris B. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, 
N.Y.) Eye movements during sleep: |. The pattern in 
the normal human. Archives of Neurology, 1971(Aug); 
Vol. 25(2), 151-159.—Recorded the eye movements of 
normal 14-50 yr. old Ss by DC oculogram during 31 
nights of sleep. All Ss revealed a similar nonrandom 
pattern of activity of the oculomotor system. During 
drowsiness and initial Stage 1, upward movement of the 
globes occurred that was “usually elevated well above 
the level of direct forward gaze and divergent.” In Stages 
2, 3, and 4, the eyes remained elevated most of the time. 
At the onset of the REM pattern, the globes mov 
abruptly to or below the center position. Movement 
recorded during Stage REM were unlike eye movemen, S 
occurring during та Ss who were awakened 8 
times from REM sleep, to determine the relationship 
between eye movements and dream images, showed eye 
movemenis during dreaming that could be expec M 
from the dream action in only 18% of the cases. REMS 
occurring during Stages 2, 3, and 4 were usually vertical: 
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Purely horizontal REM did not occur during sleep Stages 
2, 3, and 4. Oculomotor findings of this study agree with 
a large body of data dealing with other factors such as 
cerebral blood flow and respiration during sleep. (22 
ref.)—E. Gavin. 

143. Kulcsár, Zsuzsanna. (Eotvos Lorand U., Buda- 
pest, Hungary) Ujabb eredmények az alvás parados 
(REM) fázisával kapcsolatban. [Latest results bearing 
on the paradox (REM) phase of Меер} Magyar Psi- 
cológiai Szemle, 1971, Vol. 28(2), 170-183.—After de- 
scribing the physiological features, structures, and 
mechanisms involved in the paradox phase, data con- 
cerning the phylo- and ontogenesis of the phase are 
presented. Based on the analysis of experimental data of 
REM deprivation, and on the consideration of the 
catecholamine hypothesis, the role played by limbic 
structures, emotional, and motivational processes, i.e., 
forms of experience processing in the production, 
maintenance, and function of the paradox phase, is 
treated. An experimental plan for the systematic exam- 
ination of motivational states and experience processing 
methods is outlined. This plan would include therapeutic 
control of motivational tension and typical ways of 
experience processing; moreover, systematic experimen- 
tal manipulation of the waking activity in deprivational 
states. (Russian summary) (49 ref.)—English summary. 

144. Muzio, Joseph N. (Columbia U.) Alterations in 
the normal human sleep EEG pattern and retention 
of meaningful verbal material. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3795. 

145. Paleski, Zbigniew. (Military Political Academy, 
Warsaw, Poland) Psychologiczne mechanizmy wiary 
w sny “prorocze.” [Psychological mechanisms of belief 
in "prophetic" dreams.) Psychologia Wychowawcza, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(4), 523-527.—Analyzes the “pro- 
phetic” dream from 6 theoretical positions: recollection, 
predisposition, anticipation, rationalization, reinforce- 
ment, and suggestibility.—H. Kaczkowski. 

146. Salamy, J. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Etfects of REM deprivation 
and неон on instrumental performance during 
Stage 2 and REM sleep. Biological Psychiatry, 1971, 
Vol. 3(4), 321-330.—Required normal male adults to 
close a switch 3 times when tones were раса during 
their last 2.5 hr. of sleep. Ss were randomly divided so 
that (a) tones were either presented in Stage 2 or in REM 
sleep; (b) Ss were either awakened or not awakened for 
failing to respond to the tone; and (c) Ss were either 
deprived of REM sleep up to the last 2.5 hr. or not 
REM-deprived at all. In general, main effects were not 
significant, but several significant interactions were 
obtained, It was found that awakening for response- 
failure improved performance in REM sleep but not in 
Stage 2. Awakening for response-failure in combination 
with REM deprivation produced 85% successful per- 
formance when tones were presented in REM sleep. 
Under the same conditions, except that Ss were not 
aroused for response failure, only 1% success was 
achieved. It is concluded that the need for REM sleep 
possesses motivational properties that are analogous to 
other physiological motives. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

147. Taub, John M., Globus, Gordon G., Phoebus, 
Eric, & Drury, Robert. (U. California, Medical School, 
Irvine) Extended sleep and performance. Nature, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5315), 142-143.— Studied the effect 
of extended sleep on the performance of calculation, 
vigilance, and complex motor tasks. 12 normal male 


undergraduates, who regularly slept 7-8 hr/night, were 
studied after 2 control nights of habitual sleep (7.1 hr. 
average) and 2 extended sleep nights (9.1 hr. average). 
Combined number of omissions and false reports on the 
vigilance task and average score/game on the pinball 
task indicated significant decrements in performance 
after extended sleep. No significant differences in errors 
or speed were found for the calculation task. Possible 
factors causing this decrement in performance are 
considered. It is suggested that any ‘pas theory of 
sleep should attempt to explain both the effects of sleep 
deprivation and of extended sleep.—S. Knapp. 

148. Walker, J. M. & Berger, R. J. (U. California, 
Div. of Natural Sciences, Santa Cruz) Thresholds of 
auditory sensitivity and binaural localization during 
sleep. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 1), 991-995.—Tested the hypothesis that і function of 
REM sleep might be indirectly to innervate the auditory 
system. Sensitivity and spatial localization thresholds 
were measured in 16 male Ss prior to sleep, alternately at 
the onset and end of REM iods, upon morning 
awakening, and 15 min. later. лануу, thresholds of 
the left ear were lower and DLs greater at the onset 
compared to the end of REM periods. Left ear 
thresholds were also lower and DLs greater for both ears 
in the morning than prior to sleep. Localization thresh- 
olds did not differ at the onset and end of REM periods 
or prior to and following sleep. Results are contrary to 
the hypothesis, It is suggested that greater changes in the 
left than the right ear probably reflect lateral differences 
in the brain. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


149. Akpinar, Sevket; Ulett, George A., & Itil, Turan 
M. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) notizability predicted 
by digital computer-analyzed EEG pattern. Biological 
Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 387-392.—Using digital 
computer period analysis and analogue power spectrum 
analysis of the EEG, superimposed fast frequency 
activity and slow patterns were found to be significantly 
correlated with the degree of an individual's hypnotiz- 
ability, as measured by objective scores. This finding is 
of importance in demonstrating the physiological cor- 
relates of hypnosis. The hypothesis that hypnosis and 
REM sleep may be neurophysiologically related is 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

150. Hi reou, Gus N. (Louisiana State U.) A 
test of the "state" versus “non-state” views of 
hypnotic behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4214. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


151. Ball, Thomas S. & Vogler, Roger E. (Pacific State 
Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Uncertain pain and the pain of 
uncertainty. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1195-1203.—Explored. strategies for the 
management of pain in which an inevitable electric 
shock would be delivered either by S himself, so that he 
could be certain of when it was coming, or by a machine 
at random times during an interval of waiting. Consistent 
with previous findings, most of the 14 female and 25 
male graduate students and faculty members preferred 
shocking themselves to passively awaiting а prepro- 
grammed random shock. Several Ss who initially selected 
single random shocks willingly accepted double shocks 
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in order to avoid administering single shocks to them- 
selves. Data from posttest interviews on the motivations 
for strategy choices is presented. Some Ss revealed highly 
idiosyncratic and distorted pictures of the experiment. 
—Journal abstract. 


152. Black, Roger W., Schumpert, J & Welch, 
Frances. (U. South Carolina) A “partial reinforcement 
extinction effect” in perceptual-motor performance: 
Coerced versus volunteer subject lations. Jour- 


nal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 
143-145.—Attempted to demonstrate that schedule of 
knowledge of results (KR) may enhance “resistance to 
extinction” on the pursuit rotor in a manner analogous 
to PRE in conditioning. 32 male and 32 female 
undergraduates were trained on the pursuit rotor under 
instructions to terminate performance whenever they 
“Jost interest,” and trials to termination served as the 
measure of resistance to extinction. During initial trials 1 
group received intermittent, and another group consis- 
tent, KR followed by discontinuation of such feedback. 
Control groups received either consistent or no KR 
throughout the experiment. !/ the Ss in each group were 
“volunteers” and !/, were “coerced” to participate as а 
course requirement. Results indicate that (a) for vol- 
unteers, KR was a significant determinant of resistance 
to extinction; (b) for coerced Ss, KR had no effect; (c) 
coerced Ss showed less overall resistance to extinction 
than volunteers; and (d) terminal accuracy of per- 
formance was better for volunteers than for coerced 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 


experience. 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4186-4187. [ 

155. Kováé, Damian. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Diagnosing uncertainty-certainty by means 
of scales. Studia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 256- 
258.— Reports results of experiments which hypothesized 
that subjective uncertainty is not evoked solely by a lack 
of information in stimulus pattern. The experience of 
uncertainty-certainty is posited to belong to certain 
personality traits. More than 25,000 cases of actual 
experience of uncertainty-certainty were collected from 
369 adult Ss and used to form a basis for the 


construction of the *n-i" (uncertainty-certainty) test. 


—Journal abstract. 
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156. Lawrence W. & Petty, Rachel M. (Howard 
U.) Effects of multiply aroused motives on behavior. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1971 
(Jun) Vol. 5(2), 139-144.— Discusses a generalized 
multiple motivation model and a test of the model. The 
model states that 2 or more single motive systems 
(SMSs), when activated by a common stimulus, summate 
to form a multiple motive system (MMS) resulting in 
behavior related to the additive property of the multiple 
motive system, i.e, ММ51,2,...п = d(SMS, & SMe 
&...SMS,), where d is an index of the direction: 
properties of constituent motives. A test of the model 
using cognitive and affective motives is reported. Under 
simultaneous arousal of MMSs, behavior was quanti- 
tatively different than under individual arousal of 
component SMSs. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

157. Łukaszewski, Wiestaw. Niezgodność informacji 
i aktywność. [The incompability of information and 
activity.) Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 4l- 
52.—Discusses theories on conflict situations and pre- 
sents a uniform system of ideas for such situations. 
Conflict is defined as an incompatibility between 2 types 
of information. 3 шы means of reducing infor- 
mation incompatibility are indicated: (a) changes in the 
system of information received, (b) changes in the system 
of coded information, and (c) ийи кво partial 
changes in the 2 systems of information. As a result of 
considerations presented, it is hypothesized that all 
activity is motivated by the incompatibility between 2 
systems of information describing the same state of 
things. (Russian summary) (33 ref.)—English summary. 

158. Millenson, J. R. (U. Oxford, England) A 
motivation-reinforcement theory of emotion. Studia 
Psychologica, 1972, Vol. 13(3), 222-238.—Theorizes that 
emotion is conceived as motivational changes that are 
elicited by the presentation or withdrawal of strong 
reinforcers. This strategy affirms the intimate relation 
between Pavlovian conditioning and the emotions, and 
permits emotional phenomena to be studied as disrup- 
tions in ongoing instrumental activities. Results of 
several experiments appear to support the theory and to 
encourage its extension to other emotions. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

159. Miller, Stuart, et al. (Towson State Coll.) Use of 
the semantic differential in the study of motivation. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1279-1282.—Informed 2 groups of 12 undergraduates 
that they had either failed or succeeded on a test which 
presumably measured their general background knowl- 
edge. Educationally related words were then rated on the 
semantic differential by these Ss and were compared to 
the ratings of 12 controls. Words were rated significantly 
more active by the success group, but no experiment?" 
control difference was found for the failure group on thé 
activity dimension. Neither the evaluative nor the 
potency dimension showed any difference between 
groups. An approach to the study of motivation through 
analysis of changes in word meanings is proposed. 
—Journal abstract. 

160. Pleszewski, Zbigniew. Wrażliwość bólowa w 
stressie — i w stressie gniewu. [Sensibility 10 
pain in the stresses arising out of fear and anger. 
Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 89-96.—Exam- 
ined the influence of various emotional states ОП 
sensitivity to pain. It was hypothesized that fear woul 
lower the pain threshold and anger would raise it. 
special scenario technique was used to evoke fear an 
anger in a laboratory study with 20 undergraduates. An 
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algesimeter for radiating heat connected with an elec- 
trical chronoscope was used to measure pain thresholds. 
Both stress states significantly reduced the pain thresh- 
old, the fear condition producing significantly lower pain 
thresholds than the anger condition. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

161. Rule, Brendan G. & Percival, Elizabeth. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The effects of frustration 
and attack on physical aggression. Journal of Exper- 
imental Research in Personality, 1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 
111-118.—Gave 80 men the task of teaching a peer a list 
of nonsense syllables. Level, duration, and frequency of 
shocks administered by the teacher to the learner were 
measured. The experimental conditions varied were 
presence or absence of frustration of the teacher, 
provocation or no provocation by the learner, and the 
presence or absence of induced sympathy for the learner. 
Frustration led to heightened aggressive responses. As 
trials progressed, provocation relative to no provocation 
elicited more aggression under nonfrustration conditions 
but less aggression under frustration conditions. Fur- 
thermore, sympathy elicited less aggression under non- 
frustration conditions but more aggression under frus- 
tration conditions. The interactive nature of the single 
determinants of aggression are discussed.—S. Gurock. 

162. Silverman, Wade H. (U. Illinois, Medical Center, 
Chicago) The effects of social contact, provocation, 
and sex of opponent upon instrumental aggression. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 310-316.—Investigated the effects of 
social contact, provocation, and sex of opponent on 
instrumental aggression. 32 male undergraduates were 
assigned to high and low social contact groups. Each 
experimental group was divided into provocation and 
no-provocation subgroups. The experiment consisted of 
2 sessions with all Ss facing both a male and female 
opponent. Results show that (a) social contact decreased 
aggression, and (b) provocation increased aggression. 
The Social Contact X Provocation interaction ap- 
proached significance. A 2nd experiment tested whether 
monetary reward was responsibile for the failure to 
obtain sex effects, 16 male undergraduates were assigned 
to money and no-money groups. All Ss were run under 
high social contact and provocation. Results show that 
monetary reward increased aggression but had na 
differential effect as a function of sex of opponent. 
—Journal abstract. 

163, Snodgrass, Joan G. & Langer, Ellen. (New York 
U.) Effect of payoffs for consistency on judgments of 
preference and complexity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1151-1162.—Compared the 
performance of 18 undergraduates receiving explicit 
payoffs for high intersession correlations on a task of 
ranking visual patterns for complexity and preference 
with that of 18 Ss in a no-payoff group. Intersession 
correlations for both types of judgment did not differ 
significantly between the 2 groups. The payoff Ss showed 
higher concordance for preference judgments but not for 
complexity judgments. 36 controls required to memorize 
an arbitrary order of patterns under either a payoff or 
no-payoff condition did worse than either experimental 
group. Preferences for payoff Ss were directly related to 
complexity in that simpler patterns were preferred; no 
such relationship was observed for the no-payoff 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

164. Staub, Ervin & Kellett, Deborah S. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) Increasing pain tolerance by information 
about aversive stimuli. Journal of Personality & Social 
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Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 198-203.—Presented a 
total of 43 male students with a series of aversive stimuli 
(shocks) gradually increasing in intensity after Ss had 
received information on (a) sensations produced by the 
shocks, and/or (b) the apparatus and manner of transfer 
of electricity (the latter emphasizing safety features). 
Significant interactions were found; Ss who received 
both kinds of information received more intensive 
shocks before evaluating the shocks as painful and 
endured more intense shocks than Ss in the other 3 
groups. Responses to questionnaire items indicate that in 
combination, the 2 kinds of information enhanced each 
others’ perceived trustworthiness, usefulness, or both. 
While the apparatus information minimized the degree 
of threat or danger, only the sensation information could 
be validated by the Ss’ own experience. Both are 
probably essential for information to be effective. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

165. Vellutino, Frank R. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Verbal response stereotypy as a function of psy- 
chological and physiological drive. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 851-858. 
—Assessed C. Osgood's suggestion that moderate drive 
is correlated with more stereotyped (dominant) responses 
than either high or low drive states. Of specific interest 
was the interaction of psychological drive and physi- 
ological arousal as related to changes in verbal response 
stereotypy. Scores on the Pt scale of the MMPI and 2 
autonomic indicants were employed as measures of 
drive; word associations were the verbal responses. 
Stimuli were presented to 36 male undergraduates under 
high and low arousal conditions. Response measures 
were recorded simultaneously. Some inconsistencies 
were noted, but results, in general, support the hypoth- 
esis.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


166. Adams, Randall W. (Iowa State U.) Peripheral 
vision and visual attention. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4236. 

167. Burnett, J. Dale; Hritzuk, John, & Janzen, Henry 
L. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) A comment on “А 
Soviet and Western concept of set." A/berta Journal 
of Education Research, 197\(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 191- 
194.—J. Hritzuk and H. Jansen (see PA, Vol. 46:208) 
compared a measure based on the Soviet concept of set 
with a measure based on the Western concept of set. 
They analyzed the data using a chi-square test for the 
difference between independent proportions and con- 
cluded that the 2 measures were similar. J. Burnett 
reanalyzed the data using a chi-square test for the 
difference between correlated proportions and con- 
cluded that the 2 measures differed. Hritzuk and Janzen 
replied that their original analyses were essentially 
correct. However, they acknowledged that their original 
iU АЙН were incorrect and agreed with Burnett's 
conclusion that the Soviet and Western set concept 
measures differed.—4. G. Bean. 

168. Cooley, Elizabeth J. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Differential reactions to induced stress as a function 
of preparatory set and time interval. Dissertation 
н International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4243— 

169. O’Malley, John J. & Poplawsky, Alex. (U. 
Scranton) Noise-induced arousal and breadth of 
attention. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 1), 887-890.—Investigated the effect of inter- 
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mittent noise upon attention span. In Exp. I with 44 male 
undergraduates, 4 levels of noise intensity were used: 0, 
75, 85, and 100 db. The task was a serial anticipation task 
in which the relevant stimuli were 4-letter words located 
in the center of a projected slide. 3-letter words were 
peripherally located and were not mentioned to Ss. Ss in 
the 8- and 100-db conditions learned fewer of the 
peripheral words as indicated by a free-recall test, 
indicating a narrowing of attention due to the higher 
noise levels. In Exp. II with 30 female nursing students, 
Ss operating under 85-db noise performed significantly 
better on the Stroop Color-Word Test than did Ss 
operating under no noise, again indicating a focusing of 
attention due to noise-induced arousal. Results are 
consistent with the proposal that increasing emotional 
arousal causes a narrowing of attention.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

170. Siddle, David A. & Manjan; Gordon L. (Inst. of 
Ps: vena London, d rien: usability and indi- 
vidual differences in resistance to distraction. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 295-303.—Reports 2 experiments which 
investigated the role of arousability differences in abilit 
to concentrate attention during distraction. Exp. 1, with 
44 male undergraduates, differentiated Ss in terms of the 
manner in which performance on a central visual task 
was affected by a distracting auditory stimulus. The 
main predictors of distractability were the orienting 
response parameters of initial amplitude and speed of 
habituation in the distracting modality and neuroticism. 
Exp. 11, with 45 male undergraduates, tested whether 
resistance to distraction and arousal level are related in à 
curvilinear fashion. This hypothesis was supported. 
Results also indicate that amount of improvement or 
disruption in performance of the central task, occurring 
during low and high intensity distraction, was related to 
the size of the phasic arousal response evoked by 
distractor onset. e ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

171. Timmons, Beverly A. (U. Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada) Ex ncy as a factor in reac- 
tion to delayed auditory feedback. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1219-1222.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments in which a total of 132 under- 
graduates were asked to read under normal and .2-sec 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF) conditions. In Exp. I, 
3 sets of instructions and statements about effects of 
DAF were used. In Exp. II, Ss were either given 1 of 2 
prerecorded models or no information prior to DAF 
experience. In both studies, no significant differences 
due to type of preparation for DAF were noted. Under 
the conditions used, DAF reaction seems unaffected by 
expectancy of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

172. pe ec sa Kanfer, ome H., voeem 

L. (U. Cincinnati) Moti- 
M T vigilance: Effects of self-evaluation and 
ex ter-controlled feedback. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Jan) Vol. 92(1) 123-127. 
— Compared the relative efficiency of 2 feedback 
operations in enhancing the vigilance performance of 48 
undergraduates: (a) E-controlled feedback in the form of 
кибе е of results (KR) regarding RTs, апа (b) 
S-controlled feedback in the form of self-evaluation (SE) 
of RTs. Ss responded to the aperiodic offset of a visual 
signal during a 1-һг vigil. The KR and SE groups did not 
differ significantly from each other and both had faster 
RTs than controls receiving no evaluative feedback. 
Results are discussed in terms of the hypothesis that 
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self-evaluation is a critical factor underlying the incen- 
tive value of KR in vigilance tasks. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


173. Lowe, John M. (U. Toledo) Motivation, task 
complexity, and cue utilization in performance of a 
motor skill. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3762. 

174. Murphree, Thomas R. (North Texas State U.) 
Effects of massed and distributed practice upon 
motor learning and retention of a novel gross motor - 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-А), 3764. 

175. Pavlova, L. P. & Aver'yanov, V. S. (Leningrad 
State U., USSR) Dvigatel'nyi analizator. (The motor 
analyzer] In К. S. Tochilov (Ed.) "Praktikum po 
fiziologii truda.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 81-122. 
—Describes and discusses methods for investigating the 27 
motor analyzer—dynamometry with details for the 
determination of muscular strength and endurance, as 
well as ergographic methods for the determination of 
motor efficiency. The latter involves a consideration of 
(a) methods for recording work movements, (b) the study 
of motor efficiency through fatigue curves, (c) the 
measurement of the magnitude of the effective stimulus, 
(d) the study of trace effects, (e) speech-motor тейи 
and the use of a weak source of excitation, (f) the study 


176. Semjén, András. (Hunga 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Buda 
és mozgásprogramozás “ballisztikus” mozgáso 
végrehajtása alatt. [Information input and program 
ming of motor acts during the performance of “bal istic” 
movements.) Magyar Psichológiai Szemle, 1971, УФ 
28(2), 154-169.—In the visuomanual steptracking situ 
ation the secondary (corrective) move of the target in 
randomly exposed test trials followed the beginning 0° 
the motor response given to the primary target move 0 
10-40 msec. The main object of the investigation Was ™ 
find out e whether the amplitude of the motor response 
given to the primary target move is influenced by the 
modifying stimulus exposed within the time тап 
indicated above; and (b) whether there exists a system 
atic lengthening in the latency period of the motor pha” 
corresponding to the modifying target move, as com 
pared to the latency period of the initial motor p 
Results are the following. (a) Shifting the visual targ 1 
significantly changed in some cases the amplitude of tie 
motor response (size of variance). It appears that E. 
*primary motor effect" of the modifying stimulus has a 
specific relation with the motor pattern correspon к 
the modifying stimulus. And (b) latency period of P 
motor phase corresponding to the modifying target mor 
was not systematically longer than the latency Oi а 
initial motor phase. Practice and the direction-relati А 
of both the initial and the modifying motor phase pasó 
on the latency period of the modifying motor p? 
When the amount of practice has been low, response v 
target movement made in the same direction as thal s 
the movement going on, is quicker than the resp 
elicited by moving the target in the opposite direction: 


Preparation for the. movement corresponding to the 
modifying stimulus may begin simultaneously with the 
performance of the previous motor phase, and in its 
realization proprioceptive motor control (speed) is likely 
to play a role. This assumption is based on the analysis 
of time intervals separating successive motor phases. 
(Russian summary) (19 ref.)—English summary. 

177. Susman, Ellen S. (U. Michigan) An evaluation 
of Luria's theory of verbal control of motor actions 
with regard to a dual response to one stimulus. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4267. 

178, Vines, Roland Н. (Louisiana State U.) The 
influence of race and anxiety level upon perform- 
ance of novel motor tasks under varying stressful 
conditions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3770. 

179. Wada, Takahiko. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) 
Some effects of shifts of rotation speeds under 
massed practice in a pursuit rotor task. Journal of 
Child Development, 1970(Jul), Vol. 6, 63-77.—Analyzed 
determining factors of the reminiscence phenomenon in 
motor skills by a transfer of training design. A pursuit 
rotor task at different rotation speeds was employed as 
an interpolated task. 150 male undergraduates were 
assigned to 10 groups. The similarity between 2 per- 
formance curves suggests a common factor between 
interpolation of a single rest and interpolation of a task 
with different rotation speeds. It is proposed that these 2 
manipulations made changeable the structure of S's 
organization for the task.—Journal abstract. 

180. Wozniak, R. H. (U. Minnesota) Verbal regu- 
lation of motor behavior: Soviet Research and 
non-Soviet replications. Human Development, 1972, 
Vol. 15(1), 13-57.—Reviews Soviet investigations of the 
development of verbal inhibition of perseverative man- 
ual behavior and examines Luria's theoretical analysis 
within the broader context of the Soviet psycho- 
үре position оп the development of voluntary 

ehavior. Unsuccessful non-Soviet attempts to replicate 
the Soviet work are then discussed; it is suggested that 
failure to replicate may be traced to inappropriate 
methodology deriving from misinterpretation of the 
nature of verbal-inhibitory. phenomena and lack of 
appreciation for underlying Soviet psychophilosophical 
assumptions. Lastly, non-Soviet investigations of Verbal 
х Manual interaction are considered in relation to the 
Soviet view of the development of voluntary behavior. It 
is argued, on the basis of this evidence, that the Soviet 
position need not stand or fall on the replicability of the 
specific verbal-inhibition-of-perseveration phenomena 
lescribed by Luria. (50 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


REACTION TIME 


181. Davis, R. & Schmit, V. (U. Newcastle Upon 
Tyne, England) Timing the transfer of information 
between hemispheres in man. Acta Psychologica, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 35(5), 335-346.—Compared the times 
required to record, by a manual response, a judgment of 
“same” or “different” on 2 signals which were presented 
simultaneously either to the same or different hemi- 
spheres. 2 experiments with 8 18-yr-old right-handed 
boys and 8 18-25 yr. old right-handed undergraduates, 
respectively. 2 main effects emerged: (a) RTs were 
shorter when the 2 signals were presented each to 
different hemispheres compared with presentation of 
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both signals to the same hemisphere; and (b) RTs were 
shorter for “same” than for “different” judgments. This 
effect did not interact with the hemisphere effect and 
may therefore be assumed to be independent. When both 
signals went to the same hemisphere, there was no 
significant difference between left and right hemisphere 
prcreniation, Nor was there a significant difference 

tween left and right hand responses.—Journal abstract. 

182. Peeke, Shirley C. & Stone, George C. (Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Sequential effects in two- and four-choice tasks. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
92(1), 111-116.—Examined the effect of 2- and 3-trial 
T of repeated and nonrepeated stimuli on the 
RTs of 16 university students and staff members using: 
(a) a 4-choice task with 1:1 mapping of stimulus of 
response, and (b) a 2-choice task with 2:1 mapping. The 
“repetition effect" (shorter RTs for repeated events than 
for nonrepeated events) was observed for both tasks, and 
3-trial sequences of repeated stimuli gave shorter RTs 
than 2-trial sequences. RTs to other 3-trial sequences 
appeared related to probability of occurrence of the 
sequence. The 2:1 mapping task allowed comparison of 
equivalent events (the same response made to different 
stimuli), identical events, and different events. RTs to 
sequence of equivalent, identical, and different events 
suggest: (a) a facilitating effect of identical events, and 
(b) a disrupting effect of equivalent events. Both effects 
were eliminated by an intervening different event. 
—Journal abstract. 

183, Rizzolatti, G., Umilta, C., & Berlucchi, С. (U. 
Parma, Inst. of ai Italy) Opposite superior- 
itles of the right and left cerbral hemispheres in 
discriminative reaction time to physiognomical and 
alphabetical material. Brain, 1971, Vol. 94(3), 431- 
442.—Reports a study in which right-handed Ss dis- 
criminated either among capital letters or photographs of 
faces presented to the right or left of fixation. The RT for 
letters was shorter when stimuli were presented in the 
right visual field; for faces it was shorter when presented 
in the left field. Responding hand was not a significant 
variable їп RT, and errors were equally distributed 
relative to side of stimulus and responding hand.—W. A. 
Wilson. 

184. Wilding, J. M. (Bedford Coll, U. London, 
England) The relation between latency and accuracy 
in the identification of visual stimuli: І. The effects of 
task difficulty. Acta Psychologica, 1971(Oct), Vol. 35(5), 
378-398.—Reviews existing results concerning the rela- 
tion between latency and accuracy and concludes that 
when the stimuli are easily identified errors are faster 
than correct responses, and when the stimuli are difficult 
to identify errors are slower than correct responses. 
Theories are examined which explain the lst type of 
error only or the 2nd type of error only, but no theory 
encompasses both. The accumulator theory of Audley 
and Pike exemplifies a theory which explains the 2nd 
type of error; it predicts that, if change in identifiability 
is assumed to affect the probability of obtaining a correct 
reading from the stimulus, the latency of such errors will 
increase as identifiability increases, while the latency of 
correct responses decreases. Exp. I with 11 18-30 yr. old 
Ss, used a difficult 10-choice identification task. Latency 
increased with the extent of the misjedgment, then 


and 2 female Ss experienced’ in” identification experi- 
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Latency again was greater on errors than on correct 
responses. Correct responses to more discriminable 
stimuli were faster and incorrect responses to such 
stimuli were slower than those to less discriminable 
stimuli, as predicted by the accumulator theory. If 
identifiability was reduced by increasing luminance or 
= — ра ееп о stimulus and a не sew wr 
owever, the latency of the correct responses was slightly 
reduced and that of incorrect responses was greatly 
reduced. This is explained in terms of the accumulator 
theory by postulating a higher value of the criterion for 
response when the stimulus is less "adequate." An 
interaction between discriminability and a equacy in 
their effect on the latencies of correct and incorrect 
responses was also explicable in these terms. (26 
ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

185. Wilding, J. M. (Bedford Coll, U. London, 
England) The relation between latency and accuracy 
к нр tion of Let — к en 

ever Acta Psychologica, 1 
(Oct), Vol. 35(5), 399-413.—Examines data from the 2 
experiments described in Part I for sequential effects. 
There was a a tendency for high-numbered 
responses to follow high-numbered responses and low- 
num responses to follow low-num responses, 
and for errors to follow errors of the same degree and 
direction. This is explained in terms of a process 
comparing each stimulus with its predecessor. The 
increased latency of errors over correct responses was 
qu when a similar stimulus or nse preceded 
than when a dissimilar one р . The accumulator 
theory which was used to explain the results described in 
Part I, is reinterpreted as a process comparing each 
stimulus with its predecessor. Preceding stimuli which 
the S judges to more similar to the succeeding 
stimulus are assumed to enable a more accurate 
comparison and thus in effect to make the succeeding 
stimulus more discriminable. Therefore, as with more 
discriminable stimuli, the latency of correct responses 
decreases and that of incorrect responses increases, 
yielding a qa difference between the 2. (21 ref.) 
—VJournal abstract. 


LEARNING 
186. Altman, Karl I. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) An 
analysis of two s of behavioral chain acqui- 
sition in Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4236-4237. 
187. A Steve K. (U. Oklahoma) The effects of 
schedules of reinforcement upon acqui- 
sition and extinction in a lity 
learning situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 32(7-A), 3773. 

188. Bonnie N. & Boehring, Donald G. 
(McGill U., School of Human Communication Disor- 
ders, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effect of stimulus 
order on verbal and nonverbal visual-auditory as- 
sociation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 1), 891-897.—Studied the acquisition of 
visual-auditory associations in 96 adult Ss to assess the 
effect of order of stimulus presentation and differences 
between verbal and nonverbal stimuli. Associations 
involving verbal sounds were learned more easily than 
those involving nonverbal sounds when the sounds were 
presented at the same time or following visual stimuli, 
but the associative task was relatively difficult when 
verbal sounds preceded verbal visual stimuli. Associ- 
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ations involving nonverbal visual stimuli were learned 
more easily than those involving verbal stimuli when 
visual stimuli followed auditory stimuli—Journal ab- 
stract. 

189. Boles, Shawn M. (Georgia State U., School of 
Arts & Sciences) The effect of initial probability level, 
transfer probability level, amount of training, and 
event dominance upon tive recency. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4240. 

190. Donald J. (Indiana U.) Task 
analysis and part versus whole learning methods. 
AV Communication Review, 1971(Win), Vol. Xo; 
365-398.—Critically reviews the literature on part-whole 
learning methods, including serial and nonserial learnin, 
tasks. The advantages of part learning are summari 
under the following headings: the length-difficulty 
relationship, research on step size, positive transfer, and 
anchor К Disadvantages include interpart inter- 
ference, forgetting of earlier part, place associations, lack 
of an integrated whole, and negative transfer of part and 
whole organization. Each of these areas is discussed, and 
у нуч, to instructional development are indicated, 
(65 ref.)—D. E. Anderson. 

191. Gelfand, Harold. (U. Michigan) Organization In 
free recall learning: Output contiguity and inter- 
response times as a function of presentation struc- 
ture. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4247-4248. 

192. Grundin, Hans U, Transfer eller vad som lärs i 
det som synes läras. [Transfer or what is learned in 
what seems to be learned.] Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 
8(3), 125-138.—Analyzes the concept of transfer and 
— that it is а question of generalization. (21 
геЃ.)—Р. Mylov. 

193. Marx, Melvin H. & Witter, David W. (U. 
Missouri) Repetition of correct responses and errors 
as a function of performance with reward or infor- 
mation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 92(1), 53-58.—Gave groups of male and female 
undergraduates (N 89) the task of learning which of 4 
letter responses had been assigned to each of 40 facial 
features (abstracted from photographs) or names. Dif- 
ferences in "n Of correct responses and errors 
were measured as a function of whether Ss performed 
(i.e., made responses themselves and were provided with 
knowledge of results) or observed (i.e., either watched a 
performer or worked from a record of some prior - 
performance). Each S performed on '/ the items and 1 
observed on the other !/. Performers repeated both 
correct responses and errors more often on the im- 
mediately following test. No differences were apparent 
with the ordinary molar measure (number right) of 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

194. Mishima, Jiro. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) How 
to predict the mastery level. Journal of Child Devel- 
opment, 1970(Jul), Vol. 6, 1-20.—Hypothesized that 
scores from mirror tracing in the “maximal way” (і.е. 
instructed to make every possible effort) and from 
tracing with normal eye-hand coordination in the 
“congenial way” (i.e., S instructed to work at his most 
comfortable level) would be the same. 3 experiments 
were conducted with a total of 45 junior high schoo! 
girls. When the congenial — was applied Ist, agree- 
ments between scores were 73% on the 20th trial. When 
the maximal way was applied Ist, agreement was only 
50%. In the 3rd experiment, attempts were made to 
eliminate learning effects, incomplete congenial way 
measures, and the number of trial limitations. Agreement 
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was increased to 82%. It is concluded that it is possible to 
predict experimentally the mastery level of a skill—S. 


Knapp. 

195. Pagel, Judith С. (U. Colorado) A two-stage 
Markov model of transfer in the A-B, A-Br paradigm 
varying intralist stimulus similarity and stimulus 
meaningfulness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4258. 

196. Sam , Jeffrey R. & Chen, I-Ngo. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Computer simulation of multiple 
strategies in human binary prediction. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1207-1221.—Out- 
lines dissatisfactions with the mathematical learning 
theory approach to human binary-prediction behavior 
(2-choice probability learning). A new type of model is 
proposed which is based on a memory structure like that 
described by R. Atkinson and R. Shiffrin. The model is 
of the computer-simulation type and proposes that S uses 
each of several prediction strategies in approximate 
proportion to its relative frequency of success. The 
theory is developed from a number of general assump- 
tions and specific axioms and is tested on the data from a 
new binary-prediction experiment. Results are compared 
to those from studies in mathematical learning theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

197. Shaffer, Ronald W. (U. New Mexico) Cat- 
egorization and discrimination of random forms 
following schema training. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4263. 

198. Swezey, Robert W. & Pieper, W. J. (Applied 
Science Associates, Inc., McLean, Va.) Facility of 
learning instructional material as a function of 
stimulus-surround brightness contrast. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 1, 7. 

199. Underwood, Benton J., Patterson, Miles, & 
Freund, Joel S. (Northwestern U.) Recognition and 
number of incorrect alternatives presented during 
learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 63(1), 1—7.— Presented a total of 200 undergraduates 
with 50 words for recognition learning in 2 experiments. 
During learning, 0-4 incorrect words were presented 
with a correct word. Recognition was tested by 50 
multiple-choice sets consisting of a correct word and 4 
incorrect words, and number of incorrect alternatives on 
the test which appeared during the learning phase was 
assessed. Results indicate that (a) the best performance 
occurred when no incorrect alternatives appeared with 
the correct word during learning, (b) little difference 
occurred among conditions in which 1-4 incorrect 
alternatives were present during learning, and (c) when 
an error was made it resulted from the choice of an 
alternative present during learning. Results support 
frequency theory. The 2nd study examined possible 
context effects in learning фу testing incorrect items 
which appeared during learning with different correct 
items. A pattern of results similar to those in the Ist 
experiment indicate that this context had little influence. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 

200. Doctor, Ronald M. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Blas effects and awareness in studies of 
verbal conditioning. Journal of Experimental Research 
in Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 243-256.—Describes 
a study with 140 female undergraduates examining 
whether E expectancy of the possibility of “learning 
without awareness” could affect incidence of awareness 
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and relation between awareness reports and performance 
in verbal operant conditioning. Results show that 
incidence of awareness was unrelated to expectancy bias 
of interviewers (15 male graduate students) but was 
affected by the type of questionnaire used, The extended 
interview procedure lead to a greater number of reports 
of awareness than a less leading form. While expectancy 
of E did not significantly affect the incidence of 
awareness, strong trends were present. Awareness reports 
were predictive of performance over all bias conditions. 
Conditioning performance of aware Ss, however, was 
associated with the bias of E. (48 ref.)—S. Gurock. 

201. Huard, Donald V. (Arizona State U.) The 
effects of unconditioned stimulus intensity on the 
conditioning of word meaning. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4250. 

202. Irey, Larry D. (Arizona State U.) The effects of 
baseline contingencies and conditioned stimulus 
duration on the conditioned emotional response in 
humans. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4218. 

203. Koenigsberg, Richard A. (New School for Social 
Research) Experimenter-subject interaction in verbal 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4187. 

204. Sukoneck, Harriet I. (U. Southern California) 
Classical discrimination conditioning as a function 
of probability of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4266-4267. 

205. Wilson, Buford E. (U. Nevada) Conditioning 
without awareness under conditions producing 
differing problem-solving sets. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4271. 


Verbal Learning 


206. Curtis, Conny D. (U. Oklahoma) Pre-exper- 
imental word frequency and imagery in verbal 
discrimination learning. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4244. 

207. Page, Monte M. (U. Nebraska) Effects of 
evaluation apprehension on cooperation in verbal 
conditioning. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 85-91—Describes a 
verbal conditioning situation in which (a) 1 group was 
treated in the usual manner and served as a base-line 
control, and (b) a 2nd group was given а brief 
personality test prior to conditioning designed to induce 
or reinforce feelings of evaluation apprehension. As was 
predicted, this latter manipulation reduced performance 
levels in the verbal conditioning situation. This supports 
the interpretation that awareness of demand charac- 
teristics and an intention to cooperate are critical factors 
in obtaining the experimental effect, and that cooper- 
ation depends upon low levels of evaluation appre- 
hension. Ss who were fully cooperating rapidly shifted to 
the new pronoun when the reinforcement contingency 
changed. Unaware and uncooperative aware Ss showed 
no change after the shift, although most uncooperative 
aware Ss were aware that the shift had occurred.—S. 
Gurock. 

_208. Radtke, Robert C. & Jacoby, Larry. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Pronunciation and number of alternatives 
in verbal-discrimination learning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 197\(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 
262-265.— Presented lists containing 8 2-alternative and 
8 4-alternative items to a total of 32 undergraduates in a 
study-test verbal discrimination paradigm. On study 
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trials Ss in 1 condition overtly pronounced 2-alternative 
items twice and 4-alternative items once, and then 
ronounced the correct alternative once when it was 
indicated. In another condition no overt pronunciation 
was required. It was found that (a) 4-alternative items 
were learned faster and with fewer errors than 2- 
alternative items, and e there was no significant effect 
of or interactions with pronunciation. Results are 
discussed in terms of a relative frequency theory of 
verbal discrimination learning.—Journal abstract. 

209. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia) Individual differences in 
vividness of imagery and the function of imagery in 
incidental learning. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 23(3), 279-288.—Selected 18 male and 
22 female good imagers and 24 male and 16 female 
imagers from an undergraduate sample using a short- 
ened form of the Betts Questionnaire Upon Mental 
Imagery. Ss were allocated to an incidental (INC) and 
intentional (INT) verbal learning condition to test the 
hypothesis that individual differences in vividness of 
imagery are associated positively with INC learning 
effects. It was predicted that strong but not weak imagers 
would recognize more concrete than abstract noun 
stimuli in INC as compared to INT learning. Results 
offer partial support for the hypothesis. The 5 imagery 
groups failed to differ appreciably, but the strongest and 
weakest visual jr көм in the sample clearly showed the 
predicted effect. Sex differences were also indicate; 
among the vivid imagers the predicted effect was 
observed for high imaging females but not males. 
—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


210. Peacock, Larry G. (U. Oklahoma) Paired- 
associate transfer as a function of anticipation 
versus free learning. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4258-4259. 

211. Pellegrino, James W. (U. Colorado) Effects of 
intralist response formal similarity upon paired- 
associate transfer and retroactive inhibition. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 134- 
142.—Studied 120 undergraduates in a paired-associate 
learning experiment in which response formal similarity 
(high and low) was orthogonally varied across paired- 
associate lists conforming to A-B, A-D and A-B, C-D 
paradigms. Both List 1 and List 2 acquisitions showed 
significant intralist interference produced by high formal 
similarity. No evidence was found for transfer facili- 
tation as a function of List 1 high similarity. Several 
measures of retention showed significantly less retro- 
active inhibition under conditions of List 1 high 
similarity, whereas List 2 high similarity significantly 
increased retroactive inhibition. These effects of simi- 
larity upon retention were found in both paradigms. 
Retention results support W. Battig's intratask-inter- 
ference hypothesis. 3 paired-associate subprocesses were 
identified with the superior retention performance. 
Clustering analyses of an uncued free recall test also 
showed significant paradigm differences with respect to 
recall organization. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

212. Taylor, David A. (U. California, Irvine) Cue 
selection of paired-associate learning and transfer. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4268. 1 

213. von Wright, J. M. (U. Turku, Finland) Effects of 
distributed practice and distributed recall tests on 
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later recall of paired associates. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Јип), Vol. 10(3 
311-315.—Administered a continuous paired-associatg 
memory task to a total of 40 undergraduates under 3. 
conditions. 3 massed or distributed study trials were 
followed by 3 massed or distributed unreinforced recall 
tests. Results of subsequent delayed recall tests indicate 
that item recall was (a) best after distributed practice and 
recall, (b) intermediate after massed practice and 
distributed recall or the opposite, and (c) worst after 
massed practice and recall. Results are interpreted in 
terms of the encoding variability hypothesis —A. Olson, 
‚214. Wichawut, Chaiyaporn & Martin, Edwin. (U. 
Michigan) Independence of A-B and A-C associa- 
tions in retroaction. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 316-321.—Pre- 
sented a paired-associate learning task to 36 under- 
graduate volunteers in an A-B, A-C paradigm. After $s 
learned the A-B list to a criterion where every pair was 
correctly anticipated at least once, an A-C, C-D mixed 
list was introduced for 12 trials. Degree of A-C learning 
was varied within the list. Contingency analyses were 
performed on the recall of B and C responses іп а 
subsequent modified-modified free recall test. Results 
indicate that for each A-C condition and for all A-C 
conditions combined, B and C responses were recalled 
independently of each other. Results provide generality 
for F. DaPolito's independent retrieval phenomenon and 
affirm J. McGeoch's independence hypothesis. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. і 
215. Wicker, Frank W. & Evertson, Carolyn М. (U. 
Texas) Prerecall and postrecall imagery ratings with 
pone and verbal stimuli in paired-associale 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 92(1), 75-82.—Compared pictures and words on 
measures of imagery mediation, recall, and recognition 
in 3 paired-associate learning experiments with under- 
graduates (N = 136). Recognition and recall were 
greater with picture stimuli than with word stimuli, but 
there was no recall difference given control for recog- 
nition. Imagery ratings and image-label production were 
higher with words than with pictures in the study period. 
Image-label recall was higher for words after control for 
recognition. In postexperimental ratings, words Sur 
passed pictures when there had been an initial rating ant 
pictures surpassed words when there had not. Postexperi* 
mental ratings were highly related to study-trial ratings 
and correlated more highly with recall when there were 
no study-trial ratings. Initial ratings seemed to reduce 
picture-word recall differences. Results document the 
instability of subjective reports and imply a "aj 
advantage in eliciting imagery mediation. (15 re ) 
—Journal abstract. he 
216. Wollen, Keith A. & Lowry, Douglas Н. (Was А 
ington State U.) Effects of imagery on palie 
associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verl s 
Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 276-284.—Repor 
results of an attempt to manipulate mental images oY 
varying the content of pictures accompanying noun ра 
in 5 experiments with a total of 600 Ss. When the pictura 
contained interacting stimulus and response term 
facilitation was observed relative to a no-picture contro’. 
Facilitation was obtained for both low and high imagery 
pairs and forward and backward recall. No facilitation 
was found when pictures contained only the stimulus p 
response term or when these terms were shown the 
separate pictures. Interference was observed when they 
pictures were irrelevant to the pairs with which 
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appeared. Postrecall questionnaires revealed that rele- 
vant, interacting pictures were used more frequently, and 
a larger percentage of these were correct than in the 
other picture conditions. (15  ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


217. Hutchison, Sam & Lair, Charles V. (Auburn U.) 
Influence of drive level on various feedback com- 
binations. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, 
Pt, 2), 1191-1195.—Assigned equal numbers of under- 
graduates (N = 72) by sex and MA scale scores. to 
various verbal reinforcement groups. On a 2-choice 
discrimination task, overt verbal reinforcement following 
every response was significantly more effective feedback 
than a combination of covert and overt feedback 
regardless of preexperimental instructions about the 
meaning of the covert cue. While this appears to support 
an information hypothesis, rate of learning as measured 
by trials to criterion was affected by the nature of the 
overt cue in Ss scoring high on the MA scale, suggesting 
that there is also an affective component involved in 
verbal feedback that may be associated with experience 
of success or failure—Journal abstract. 

218. Kral, Paul A. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Short-interval delay of reinforcement gra- 
dients in human discrimination leaming Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1091- 
1094.— Conducted 2 discrimination learning experiments 
with 80 high school students and 120 undergraduates. All 
Ss learned to associate | member of each of 8 picture- 
pairs with a green light which appeared above the 
position of the correct cue either 0, .5, 1, 3, or 5 sec. after 
termination of presentation of an array. During sub- 
sequent exposures, Ss indicated correct cues from 
memory. Only a 1-ѕес delay resulted in some learning 
decrement.—Journal abstract. 

219. Martin, Richard & Gaviser, Judith. (U. Minne- 
sota) Time-out as a punishment for button pushing. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
14(1), 144-148.—Assigned 3 normal-speaking college 
students the task of speaking spontaneously for 15 
40-min sessions. During base rate, Ss simultaneously 
performed a motor task that consisted of depressing 1 or 
the other of 2 buttons on signal—1 button push each 7 
sec, During treatment sessions, each depression of the 
predetermined criterion button activated a red light. The 
light remained on for 7 sec., after. which it was 
extinguished automatically until the next depression of 
the criterion button. Prior to each treatment session Ss 
were told to stop speaking immediately when the red 
light came on and to remain silent for as long as the light 
was on. For all 3 Ss, arranging the circumstances such 
that time-out from speaking for 7 sec. was made 
contingent on pushing the criterion button resulted in a 
marked decrease in the frequency of criterion button 
pushes.—Journal abstract. ; t 

220. Sampson, J. F. (Center for Research in Learning 
& Instruction, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) 
Amount of reinforcement in human differential 
conditioning and discrimination learning. Australian 

Journal of Psychology, 197\(Aug), Vol. 23(2), 139- 
143.—Required 30 male and 14 female undergraduates 
to learn 4 simple paired associates. Amount of rein- 
forcement was varied within Ss through the exposure 
time (3 and 1.5 sec.) of the correct item following S's 
response. Training consisted of 15 blocks of 4 free and 4 
forced trials. On free trials (nonspatial discrimination 
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learning) S was free to choose either large or small 
reinforcement. On forced trials (differential condition- 
ing) large and small reinforcement items were presented 
separately and response latency was measured. 13 Ss 
showed discrimination learning. Response strength on 
forced trials was greater with the large than the small 
amount for both discriminators and nondiscriminators. 
An attempt to predict free-trial performance from 
differential conditioning data was unsuccessful.—Journal 
abstract. 

221. Trenholme, Irene A, (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Immediate and delayed punishment of human be- 
havior by loss of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4268. 


MEMORY 


222. Davis, Jonathan C., Lockhart, Robert S. & 
Thomson, Donald M. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Repetition and context effects in recognition mem- 
ory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
92(1), 96-102.—Conducted 3 experiments in which 
homographs were presented to undergraduates (N 
= 135) once or twice in a particular context (e.g., “iron” 
in copper, zinc, iron) and tested using a recognition 
memory procedure in which the test context is either the 
same as the prior study context (i.c., “iron” in copper, 
zinc, iron) or was such as to bias encoding of the 
alternative meaning of the homograph (e.g., sweep, wash, 
iron). Results show that while performance is lower when 
the test and study contexts differ, repetition produces 
substantial improvement in recognition irrespective of 
the test context; learning appears to be context free. 
Results are discussed in relation to alleged coding and 
retrieval processes in recognition memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

223. Harrison, Keith W. (Vanderbilt U.) The rela- 
tionship among rated complexity, latency of naming, 
and memorability of random polygons varying in 
physical complexity. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4249-4250, 

224. Locke, John L. & Fehr, Fred S. (U. Illinois, 
Children's Research Center) Phonetic correlates of 
graphic recall. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1040-1042.— Discusses a previous 
experiment by the authors in which analyses of EMG 
recordings from a chin-lip site of 24 adults during their 
perception and rehearsal of word lists, revealed that lip 
activity was substantially greater when Ss processed 
lip-articulated compared to nonlabial words. А sub- 
sequent analysis of сеи activity during Ss’ recall of 
the word lists, which was effected orally or graphically, 
showed that Ss’ written reports were accompanied by as 
much motor-phonetic activity as spoken recall. The 
primary difference between overt and covert forms of 
speech appears not to lie in the nature of labial-nonlabial 
tracing relationships but in the absolute magnitude of 
EMG values.—Journal abstract. 

225. McNicol, D., Ryder, L. A., & Clark, N. J. (U. 
New South Wales, School of Applied Psychology, 
Kensington, Australia) The role of familiarity and of 
learning instructions in the recall of раігед-аѕѕо- 
clates. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
23(3), 253-260.—Assigned 24 male undergraduates to 
learn lists of paired-associates of common nouns using 
either a mnemonic or a rote method. !/; the noun pairs 
were familiar associations, and !/, unfamiliar associ- 
ations. The mnemonic technique improved only the 
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recall of unfamiliar associations, and ratings obtained 
from mnemonic Ss suggest that this was due to the 
inhibiting of development of new associations by existing 
familiar associations. An examiniation of Ss’ errors 
reveal that while those for rote Ss tended to be high 
associates of the stimulus word, this tendency was less 
marked for the mnemonic Ss. This suggests that the 
better recall of familiar associations is due to response 
bias, but that the better recall of material learned with 
the aid of a mnemonic is due to better storage.—Journal 
abstract. 

226. Mel'nik, I. M. & Nevel’skii, P. B. Vliyanie chisla 

atel'nykh priznakov na pamyat'. [Influence of 
the number of identifying cues on memory.] Problemy 
Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 5, 78-81.—Describes an exper- 
imental investigation of the reproduction of complex 
symbols as a function of the number of identifying cues 
involved. 14 university students served as Ss. Criteria are 
determined for the completeness, accuracy, and relia- 
Y of such reproduction.—/. D. London. 

27. Murphy, Ronald J. (New York U.) Recognition 
memory for sequentially presented pictorial and 
verbal spatial information. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4256. 

228. Parlow, J. & Berlyne, D. E. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The effect of prior guessing on 
incidental learning of verbal associations. Journal of 
Structural Learning, 1971(May), Vol. 2(4), 55-65.—Re- 
ports 3 experiments testing the hypothesis "that the act 
of guessing causes the category and/or guess-word to be 
stored or retrieved more effectively when S guesses, 
therefore facilitating recall of the S-R [stimulus-response] 
association during testing." In Exp. I, “$$ were tested in 
groups of 3-8 using a psychophysiological ruse to 
minimize intentional learning. This consisted of a pair of 
finger electrodes leading from each S to some electrical 
apparatus labelled *GSR recorder'." Ss were divided into 
2 groups—guessers and pseudoguessers. Turkish words 
and English equivalents were the S-R items. Guessers 
saw slides; pseudoguessers copied the guess word from a 
programmed booklet. The prequestioning effect was 
replicated, guessers recalled twice as many response 
terms as the pseudoguessers. Results were "consistent 
with the hypothesis that mediation may account for the 
prequestioning effect, and that either or both the 
category-word and guess-word may be functional me- 
diators." In Exp. II, an attempt was made to determine if 
guess alone could account for the differences between 
guessers and pseudoguessers. A "plausible interpretation 
of the better recall of the S-R association by Guessers, is 
that they utilized mediation via the guess-word more 
effectively than did the “Pseudo-Guessers.” In Exp. III, 
Ss were instructed to free associate. "Generators 're- 
called' their associates better than the Pseudo-Gener- 
ators; but there was no difference in recall of the 
response term, whether or not the free associate 
accompanied the stimulus term at output."—J. L. Smith. 

229. Schulz, Lynn S. (U. Delaware, Coll. of Educa- 
tion) Effects of hig events on recall and 
recognition of other events. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3) 322-330. 
—Inserted the names of famous people іп lists of 
common words to represent high-priority events (HPEs). 
A total of 162 paid undergraduates viewed the lists at a 
l- or .5-sec rate of presentation in 3 experiments. In. E 
I, significant decrements in recall of items immediately 
preceding HPEs at input were observed at the 1-ѕес rate 
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only. In Exp. II, this detrimental effect was found both 
for items immediately preceding and immediately fol- 
lowing HPEs. Recognition effects were obtained in Exp, 
III both with and without prior free recall, and occurred 
even in the absence of HPE instructions. Results suggest 
that the items presented immediately before and after an 
HPE suffer losses of effective presentation time at 
input.—Journal abstract. 

230. Steinheizer, Frederick H. (U. Minnesota, Center 
for Research in Human Leaning) Rehearsal and 
recoding of information from visual sensory-mem- 
ory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt, 
1), 843-848.—Presented consonant-vowel bigrams to 15 
female undergraduates in a modification of G. Sperling’s 
(see PA, Vol. 36:1BC29S) partial-report procedure, 
Delay of recall and ability to rehearse were manipulated, 
Results show that accuracy of recall was poorer with 
disrupted rehearsal and that errors in recall could be 
described in terms of the articulatory features of the 
consonants only when rehearsal was possible. The 
Delay х Rehearsal interaction was not significant. 
Results indicate that the iconic image persists for at least 
11 sec. and that its contents may be verbally recoded for 
rehearsal in short-term storage. (20 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

231. Sturges, Persis T. (Chico State Coll.) Infor- 
mation delay and retention: Effect of information in 
feedback and tests. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 32-43.—Investigated the effect of 
delay of informative feedback, immediate tests, and 
forms of informative feedback upon 7-day retention in 2 
experiments with a total of 648 undergraduates. In Exp. 
1, 4 forms of informative feedback differed in number of 
alternatives included and presence or absence of redun- 
dant position cues. In Exp. II, informative feedback 
either identified the correct alternative and defined 
incorrect alternatives or presented a cue to the correct 
alternative. Superior retention with delayed feedback 
occurred following (a) an immediate recognition test 
with variable but not redundant feedback, (b) an 
immediate recall test with all forms of feedback. and (c) 
no immediate test with feedback as a cue. Following an 
immediate test with feedback as a cue, retention with 
immediate feedback improved, and delayed feedback 
was no longer superior.—Journal abstract. 

232. Wortman, Paul M. & Greenberg, Leonard D. 
(Duke U.) Coding, recoding, and decoding of hier- 
archical information in long-term memory. Journal 0 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 
234-243.— Tested С. Mandler's theory that information 
in memory is organized into hierarchical structure 1n 
experiments with a total of 22 undergraduates. In Exp. ^ 
Ss were given multitrial free recall of previously learn 
information containing an organizational hierarchy 
specified by E. Results indicate that Ss gradually 
adopted this structure by a recoding process in 3 stages: 
(a) the perception of the hierarchy of categories, Ww 
chunking within a subordinate category, and (c) t 
establishment of the hierarchical relationship bor 
superordinate and subordinate categories. The deve d 
opment of this structure was shown to be both facilitate 
and accelerated by a problem-solving task pae 
categorical relationships. Exp. II replicated the majo 
finding on the hierarchical structure of longer 
memory and demonstrated that the results could not 
accounted for by an associative model. (15 ref.)—Journdi 
abstract. 
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Short Term & Immediate Memory 


233. Adams, Jack A., Marshall, Philip H., & Goetz, 
Ernest Т. (U. Illinois) Response feedback and short- 
term motor retention. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 92-95.—Tested the hy- 
pothesis that forgetting could be found on | trial in the 
absence of interference if the conditions or response- 
produced feedback were sufficiently reduced. The task 
was the learning and recall of a linear movement. 5 
conditions of feedback and 2 retention intervals (5 and 
90 sec.) gave 10 conditions, each with 20 male under- 
graduates. Auditory, proprioceptive, and visual feedback 
were used either singly, altogether, or not at all. 
Retention loss was found over 90 sec., with the most loss 
occurring for the condition with the least feedback. 
Results are interpreted in terms of the trace decay theory 
of forgetting and J. Adams’ closed-loop theory which 
emphasizes the role of feedback in learning and 
retention. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

234. Borg, Gunnar; Bratfisch, Oswald, & Dornié, 
Stanislav. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Perceived difficulty 
of an immediate memory task. Reports from the 
Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1971, No. 
15, 8 p.—Performed 2 experiments using messages of 
digits presented auditorily at a rate of 2 digits/sec. In 
both experiments, messages of 7 different lengths were 
employed, consisting of 4-10 digits in Exp. 1, and of 2-8 
digits in Exp. II. In Exp. II 24 20-36 yr. old Ss were 
asked to recall messages in the original order and 
estimate the difficulty of the task using the method of 
magnitude estimation. Messages were presented in pairs 
of different length, the Ist message in each pair serving 
as standard for estimating the difficulty of the other 
message. All pairs were presented twice. In Exp. I with 
14 26-39 yr. old Ss, perceived difficulty was found to be 
an exponential function of message length. Ss with a 
higher immediate memory span gave lower estimates for 
the longest messages than Ss with a lower span. In Exp. 
II, the relation between perceived difficulty and message 
length appeared to be linear. It is argued that with 
shorter messages, estimates of difficulty are probably 
affected by the stimulus variable, while. with longer 
messages, the response variable (recall) might be decisive 
for the perception of difficulty. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

235. Cohen, Vicki V. (U. Michigan) Short-term 
memory for quantitative information from three 
kinds of visual displays. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4243. 

236. Collen, Arnold R. (Ohio State U.) Category 
repetition and proactive inhibition in short-term 
memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4243. 

237. Hawkins, Harold L., Pardo, Vincent J., & Cox, 
Ronald D. (U. South Florida) Proactive interference in 
short-term recognition: Trace interaction or com- 
petition? Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 92(1), 43-48.—Manipulated proactive interference 
(PI) in a short-term recognition task with 32 under- 
graduates by varying interlist phonetic similarity. Each 
trial consisted of the presentation of a list of phonetically 
similar words followed either immediately or after a 
filled 20-sec retention interval by a recognition array 
containing a randomized arrangement of those words 
together with several distractor words. In the recognition 
array following List 2, distractors were either drawn from 
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List 1 (competition condition) or were new (noncom- 
petition condition). Declines in List 2 recognition with 
increasing retention interval were greater under the 
noncompetition condition. The rates of loss for a single 
list control and for List 2 under the noncompetition 
condition were about the same. Findings indicate that PI 
results exclusively from interlist competition and not 
from some form of trace interaction operating during 
storage.—Journal abstract. 

238. Hunt, Karl P. (U. Georgia) The role of 
category-name meaningfulness and category-item 
familiarity in recall processes. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4250-4251. 

239. Karchmer, Michael A. (Emory U.) Unitization 
and retrieval: Effects of rated imagery, instructed 
strategies, and delay of test on the cued and 
noncued recall of noun pairs. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4251-4252. 

240. Parkinson, Stanley R. (U. California, Davis) 
Effects of sensory modality in precategorical and 
short-term human memory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В), 4258. 

241. Sereda, С. К. & Snopik, B. I. Preobrazovanie i 
zapominanie informatsii v usloviyakh e& kratkovre- 
mennogo pred'yavleniya. [Transformation and mem- 
orization of briefly presented information.] Problemy 
Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 5, 81-83.—8 university students 
were Ss in a study of several aspects of auditory 
short-term memory (ASTM). Of primary interest was 
determination of the influence of different transfor- 
mations of information, connected with the solution of 
numerical problems covering a range of complexity, on 
(a) the volume of ASTM, and (b) the number of correct 
solutions.—/. D. London. 

242. Standing, Lionel & Samson, Janet. (Bishop's U., 
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada) On the evaluation of 
short-term memory data. Psychological Reports, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1040-1042.—Reports. on а 
short-term memory experiment in which 12 under- 
graduates attempted to recall trigrams after a retention 
interval of 3-18 sec.; a subtraction task was performed 
by Ss during this interval. Evidence was found that the 
probability of correct response declines. during the 
retention interval, although to a lesser extent than 
previously reported. However, it is shown that the shape 
of the retention function is greatly changed by the 
method adopted for scoring the data; under the appro- 
priate system of scoring, retention of unrehearsed items 
in short-term memory is quite high.—Journal abstract. 

243. Winzenz, David. (Chico State Coll) Group 
structure and coding in serial learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1) 8- 
19.—Examined the relation between accumulative learn- 
ing reflected in immediate recall of successive repetitions 
of a series and the identity of codings of each recurrence 
of the series in 6 experiments with undergraduates 
(N = 132). The coding of a digit, letter, or word series 
was specified by grouping the elements of the series on 
presentation. Recall of individual series reflected the 
group structure imposed on the series. Improvement in 
recall which normally occurred with repetition of a series 
was eliminated if the grouping was changed on each 
presentation of the series. The experiments involved 
recall of series in which only a subsequence or portion 
recurred. Results support the memory array theory 
which predicts improved recall for the recurring portion 
regardless of its location in the series, so long as the 
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group structure of the series embodying the recurrent 
chunk is constant and the recurring portion occupies the 
same position over trials. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


244. Apter, Michael J. (University Coll., Cardiff, 
Wales) Free information-structuring and the inves- 

ation of nitive style. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1250.— Introduces a new 
technique for the investigation of cognitive style. S is 
presented with sets of objects or other items and required 
lo structure each set. He may use any kind of strategy (or 
combination of strategies), not just sorting, and make 
any number of nses. Ways of measuring produc- 
tivity, flexibility, and complexity of S's performance are 
described. Use of this technique with 18 male and 18 
female undergraduates showed female Ss to be signif- 
me more flexible than male (p = .01).—Author 

tract. 


у. Psikhologi myshlenlya i 
hol of уат and cyber- 
SR: Mysl’, 1970. 192 p.— Discusses 
(a) the principle of determinism in psychology 


(c) imagination and knowledge; (d) the psycholo 
нач гое 
psychology; ani 

pret hy an 
the background and the rationale for the 3 series of 


Donald H., Hammond, & 
Summers, David A. (U. Colorado) Acquisition and 
application of knowledge in complex inference 
tasks. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 92(1), 20-26.—Notes that most studies of human 
inference have found that when the task requires that S 
utilize complex, nonlinear relations in order to make 
accurate inferences, гоны is typically poor and 
improvement slow. It is proposed that the poor per- 
formance observed in such tasks can be explicated if 
performance is partitioned into 2 components: acqui- 
sition and application of task knowledge. Results of 2 
experiments with undergraduates (N = 100) support the 
usefulness of a conceptual and methodological frame- 
work which provides a statistical referent for each 
component and which facilitates their disentanglement. 
—Journal abstract. 

248. Lomov, Boris F. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Inst. of General & Educational Psychology, 
Moscow) Lenin’s theory of reflection and psychol- 
оду. Studia чета n 1971, Vol. 13(3), 173-180. 
— Intensive theoretical work developed in Soviet psy- 
chology has led to the formulation of several guiding 
principles in research activity, of which Lenin's theory of 
reflection holds a central position. Results of research, 
presented in a factographic-synthetical manner, illustrate 
that mental functions are an active reflection of objective 
reality and a regulator of behavior of the organism. 

ial attention is devoted to (a) ideas from the area of 
visual, tactile, and auditory perception, and (b) the tole 
of movements in perceptual systems. Other cognitive 
processes and mental functions are interpreted in terms 
of the theory of reflection—Journal abstract. 
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88.—Suggests a relationship between positive and nega- 
the level of 
m 3 systems of information arrange- 

1 characterized 
(abstract think- 
; characterized by infor. 
mation arrangement based on conditioned reflexes; and 
(c) the “monoconcretic,” constituting the lowest level of - 
cognitive process, organizing the statistics of experience 
in simple association pairs. It is hypothesized that the 
of information organization is 
determined by the sign of emotion. Negative emotions 
lead to determination at concrete levels and positive to 
organization at the hierarchical. The strength of acti- 
vation determines the stability of the solution of the 
problem on an established level. To utilize both concrete 
and hierarchical systems, the optimal orientation re- 
quires activation that enables easy changes of emotion, 
while ensuring stability at a desirable level of orientation, 
(Russian summary) (16 ref.)—English summary, \ 

250. Overstreet, John D. (U. Texas) The roles of 
stimulus complexity and information processing 
rules within two phases of multiple-category con- 
cept attainment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3797. 5 

251. Schaefer, Ellen L. (U. Michigan) Comprehen- 
sion of self-embedded sentences as a function ol 
Context. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4262. 

252. Shaw, Robert E. (U. Minnesota) Cognition, 
simulation and the problem of complexity. Journal of 
Structural Learning, 1971(May), Vol. 2(4), 31-44.—At- 
tempts “to show that the most characteristic psycho- 
logical function computed by higher organisms is quite 
complicated indeed and, thus, requires of any reasonably 
adequate simulation model a corresponding degree of 
structural complication ....[It is further argued] that 
although there may be reason for optimism in assaying 
the difficulties encountered in constructing simulation 
models for phenomena of low to moderate structural 
complexity, there is,...{however], much reason fot 
pessimism regarding the possibility of achieving similar 
successes with respect to extremely complex psycho- 
logical phenomena.” A пуро шен of what the brain does 
is offered, and the problem of complexity is discussed: 
(21 ref.)]—J. L. Smith. 


Problem Solving 


253. Fosco, Eleanor & Geer, James Н. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Effects of gaining control over 
aversive stimuli after differing amounts of no ood 
trol. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. ) 
1153-1154. —Сауе 60 male undergraduates 4 levels E 
experience with insoluble problems. Solutions of pro! 
lems avoided shock, while nonsolution resulted in shoe! 
Increasing amounts of prior nonsolution were associat 
with retardation of solving problems once solution 
became possible. Results are discussed in a “learn 
helplessness’ framework. S’s speed of reaction ince a 
as problems became soluble. There were no detecta 
changes in S's skin nses.—Journal abstract. 

254. William E. & ‘Levine, Marin. (0. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Unsolved- and insoluble- 
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problem behavior. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Jan) Vol. 92(1), 146-148.—Discusses 1 of the 
features of hypothesis-testing theories, the concept of 
sampling from a finite set of hypotheses (Hs). 2 related 
assumptions were examined: (a) Ss fail to solve a 
problem because the solution H is not in their subset (the 
missing Н assumption); and (b) when all the Hs S is 
testing are disconfirmed (i.e., when the subset goes to 0), 
Ss will resample the subset again (the recycling assump- 
tion). These assumptions were tested in an experiment 
with 45 undergraduates comparing performance on 
7-dimensional insoluble problems and 8-dimensional 
unsolved problems. Results are consistent with both 
assumptions.—Journal abstract. 

255. LeMay, Ernest H. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) peste solutions as a function of 
task variables and solution word models. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 65— 
68.—Conducted a factorial experiment with 192 under- 
graduates which combined solution-word frequency, 
pre-problem-solving tasks, and spelling ability. The 20 
solution words consisted of 10 high-frequency and 10 
low-frequency words. The 3 tasks required Ss to copy 
words prior to anagram solving which were either 
irrelevant to the solution words, were made up of 3 or 4 
similar letters arranged in a different order, or were in an 
order comparable to the solution words. Ss were divided 
into good and poor spellers on the basis of a recognition 
test of spelling which contained correctly and incorrectly 
spelled words. Results are consistent with the notion that 
Ss compare attempted solutions with some model words 
which are stored in their memory system. The task 
variable was effective in part. The similar-word task 
resulted in better problem solving due to its cuing 
function, while the similar-letters task had no significant 
effect. High word frequency resulted in better per- 
formance.—Journal abstract. 

256. Zinchenko, У. P., Уе! N. Yu., & Retanova, 
M. P. (Moscow State U., USSR) Issledovanie 
vikarnykh deistvii v kontekste problem myshleniya. 
[Study of vicarious activities in the context of the 
problems of thinking.] In V. P. Zinchenko & М. Yu. 
Vergiles, "Formirovanie zritel'nogo obraza." (See PA, 
Vol. 45:103) 57-79.—Discusses (a) the hypothesis of 
assimilation in perception, (b) research on vicarious 
behavior and orienting investigatory activity, (c) the 
perceptual elements in productive activity, (d) the role of 
visualization in the process of problem solving, and (e) 
vicarious activities and visualization in the processes of 
problem solving.—J. D. London. 


Concepts 


257. Chapman, Joel W. (Georgia State U., School of 
Arts & Sciences) The perception and expression of 
metaphor as a function of intellectual level and 
cognitive style. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4203-4204. 

258. Е Rachel. (Rockefeller U.) Memory 
process in concept identification. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 33- 
42.—Taught 49 undergraduates a unidimensional con- 
cept with a 6-dimensional stimulus set. The instructions 
specified the 12 possible unidimensional concepts, and 
the response on each trial was to give confidence ratings 
to each of the 12 corresponding hypotheses (Hs). 
Precriterion confidence ratings were taken as indexes of 
the strength of Hs and analyzed as a function of the 
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sequence of previous confirmations and disconfirmations 
of the corresponding H. It was found that (a) dis- 
confirmations are recurrent events with regard to the 
rating of an H, (b) ratings increase during sequences of 
confirmations preceded by a disconfirmation, and (c) 
ratings are highest and stationary when no discon- 
firmation has yet occurred. Results are related to existing 
concept identification theories. (20 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

259. Fernandez-Prado, Gustavo. (U. Texas) A behav- 
ioral analysis of conceptual behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4246. 

260. Gardner, P. L. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Effect of presentation sequence, irrelevant 
dimensions, and instructional conditions upon the 
attainment of a meaningful restricted conjunctive 

t. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 92(1), 27-32.— Used stimulus diagrams representing 
moving objects and displaying various pieces of math- 
ematical information to define a restricted conjunctive 
concept (ie, a conjunctive rule with exceptions) in- 
volving the scientific concept of work. The set of stimuli 
contained 3 classes of instances: (a) restricted instances, 
in which no work was done; (b) positive instances, in 
which work was done; and (c) negative instances, in 
which the work done could not be calculated because of 
insufficient information. Later presentation of the 
restricted instances in the sequence of learning trials and 
smaller amounts of irrelevant information in the stimuli 
promoted attainment of the concept in 144 high school 
students.—Journal abstract. 

261. Seggie, J. L. (U. Newcastle, Shortland, New 
South Wales, Australia) Relationship of the post- 
feedback interval to concept difficulty and methods 
of learning. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 23(3), 267-278.—Conducted a concept learning 
experiment with 18 groups of 10 National Service 
recruits with IQs above 110. Ss learned either a 
conjunctive or conditional rule with complete learning 
(CL), rule learning (RL), or a search procedure (SP) 
using 2-, 8-, or 15-sec postinformative feed-back (PIF) 
intervals. Results indicate that both the relative difficulty 
of the concepts and the effect of the PIF intervals were 
functions of the learning method. The conditional was 
more difficult than the conjunctive under CL; under RL 
the relative difficulty was reduced; under SP Ss achieved 
parity of performance on the 2 concepts. Longer PIF 
intervals were equally effective to the learning of both 
concepts under CL, affected only the conditional under 
RL, and were not effective under SP. A method was 
developed to explore the extent to which Ss learn the 
relationships between individual stimuli and classifi- 
cation. More conditional than conjunctive concept 
learners learned these relationships. There was evidence 
of a perceptual approach to concept learning which was 
more prevalent among conjunctive concept learners. 
—Journa] abstract. 

262. Sípos, Ivan. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Identification response time to pictures and their 
verbal equivalents. Studia Psychologica, 1972, Vol. 
13(3), 249-252.— Presented 6 concepts as words and their 
picture equivalents through a slide-projector to 15 Ss of 
mean age 17 yr. Their response time (RT) was measured 
to 2 predetermined concepts, thus giving 4 signal stimuli. 
Different pairs of concepts were used with different Ss. 
Each signal stimulus was presented 24 times. RT was 
significantly shorter with picture equivalents and the 
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correlation between RTs of pictures and their verbal 
equivalents was .94 and was significant at p < .01. It is 
concluded that if an acoustic-verbal short-term memo 
compartment existed, the verbal stimuli could contact it 
without any transformation, and the RT with words 
would be shorter. This is in contradiction with the 
findings. The high correlation between RTs of words and 
their picture equivalents suggests a unique representation 
of concepts in the memory store and this representation 
does not seem to prefer the verbal code.—Journal 
abstract. 

263. Slaymaker, Frank L. (U. Louisville) Blank trial 
effects in concept identification. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 49-52.—In- 
vestigated the effects of unreinforced test trials upon 
information processing in conjunctive concept identi- 
fication using 105 undergraduates in 3 experimental 
conditions. Ss attempted 2 randomly generated prob- 
lems. Analyses of hypothesis sampling, error, and 
learning rates showed no effects due to the test trial 
presentations. Inconsistencies between these results and 
those found with other learning tasks are noted, and a 

ossible explanation is presented. It is concluded that the 
blank trial test method is a reliable technique when used 
in concept identification research.—Journal abstract. 

264. Trinder, John; Metzger, Kurt R., Sherman, 
Arnold E., & Richman, Charles L. (U. Cincinnati) 
Development of stimulus organization. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 26-31.—Employed a set 
of 8 16-point nonsense figures in a 2 X 3 x 3 factorially 
designed experiment with 360 undergraduates. The 
design consisted of 2 pes of shift training (reversal and 
half-reversal shift), 3 levels of original training (under- 
training, criterion, and overtraining), and 3 types of ITIs 
(2 — given a .6-sec interstimulus interval and a 
20-sec ITI and a 3rd group given a .6-sec interstimulus 
interval and ITI) Results show that the amount of 
original training had no effect on the 20-sec interval 
groups’ half-reversal shift performance, but extended 
training did facilitate a reversal shift. No differences 
were observed between the types of shifts in the .6-sec 
ITI groups as a function of training. The effects of the 
temporal aspects of stimulus organization are discussed 
in relation to reports of conflicting results concerning 
conceptual grouping where the only distinguishing 
characteristic of the sets of stimuli is a common terminal 
response.—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


265. BI A. R. (Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Influence of stimulus and 
response probability on decision and movement 
latency in a discrete choice reaction task. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jan) Vol. 92(1), 128- 
133.—Varied the relative frequencies of occurrence of 4 
stimuli and 2 responses in a discrete choice reaction task 
with 8 female and 10 male undergraduates. With circles 
of differing diameter or letters as stimuli, decision time 
(DT) was significantly shorter for high- than low- 
frequency stimuli and responses. Movement time (MT) 
showed corresponding differences with letters, while for 
the circles only the effect of stimulus frequency bias was 
significant. The changes in DT with the introduction of 
stimulus and response bias are interpreted as arising at 
the stimulus-processing and response-selection stages, 
respectively. The differences in MT are attributed to the 
occurrence of erroneous decisions, occurring at either 
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stage, which are corrected before completion of th 
response. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. Р 
266. Соойтап, Вагђага С. (0. Michigan) Actio 
selection and likelihood ratio estimation by inc 
viduals and groups. Organizational Behavior & Hi 
Performance, 1972(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 121-141.—Im 
gated the shifts between individual and group 
formance in a choice dilemma, a gambling, a 
Bayesian likelihood ratio estimation task. 27 | 
graduate and undergraduate students performed 
task alone. 6 4-man leaderless groups were formed 
repeated each task. 3 Ss performed the task ао 
second time. Finally, all Ss repeated each task aj 
alone. The choice dilemma task decisions reprodi 
previously found patterns of shifts. Groups pref 
higher variance gambles than did the average 
pregroup individuals. The postgroup likelihood. rat 
estimates of 22 of the 24 test Ss resembled their gro 
estimates more closely than their own pregroup. 
mates. Both group and individual correlations betw 
measures of performance in all 3 tasks were low; 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
267. Groner, Rudolf. (U. Bern, Inst. of Psycholog 
Switzerland) Hellsehen beim Zahlenlotto? Sta tis 
tische Bemerkungen zu Machés Analyse d i 
rationalen Spielverhalterns. [Clairvoyance in numbe 
lotteries: Statistical comments on Maché’s analysi: 
irrational gambling behavior.] Schweizerische Zeitsci 
für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, Vol. 3 
230-236.—G. Maché found a significant surplus in 


Maché's null hypothesis is shown to be the h 
geometric distribution with events of equal probab 
and relative independency. A reanalysis of the d 
suggests that there is not just a winning surplus bul 
significant deviations in both directions. However; 
most significant violation of the hypergeometric mi 
was found in the variances of the normalized differen 
between observed and expected frequencies. It is arg 
that this is mainly due to the violation of the е 
probability аам зума A new model is presented wh 
is supposed to be a more adequate description 

guessing behavior. (French summary)—English si г 


y. 

268. Huang, Lily Chau-e Chiu. (U. Michigan) E) 

pected risk function. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4186. 
269. Miller, Albert H. (U. Michigan) Decis 
theoretic models in personality and social p 
chology. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4255. 

270. Steiger, James H. & Gettys, Charles F. 
Oklahoma) Best-guess errors in multistage in! 
ence. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
Vol. 92(1), 1-7.—Defines a multistage inference 
series of single-stage inferences in which the result 
previous inference becomes the input for the next. 
nonoptimal, “best-guess” descriptive model, based 
the notion that humans engaging in multistage inferen 
tend to ignore the implications of less likely events, Was 
tested with 34 male and 32 female undergradua! 
Results indicate that Ss will adhere to this nonoptin 
model and follow a best-guess strategy even when it 
leads to incorrect inferences. These results contradict the 
notion that Ss make their multistage inferences accord- 
ing to modified Bayes’s theorem, the optimal model: 
—Journal abstract. 
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271. Tyszka, Tadeusz, Subiektywna interpretacja 
prawdopodobieństwa i zagadnienie wyborów w 
warunkach niepewności. [Subjective interpretation of 
probability and the problem of choice in conditions of 
uncertainty.) Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 
19-40.—Discusses the subjective interpretation of prob- 
ability, defined as degree of belief. Studies of decision- 
making in uncertainty indicate that maximizing sub- 
jectively expected utility models is useful in analyzing 
human choices. The concepts of personal probability 
formulated by F. Ramsey and L. Savage are briefly 
discussed, As normative theories formulating the prin- 
ciples of rational choice, both concepts offer a basis for 
empirical research and the construction of hypotheses. 
Studies in the problems of choice in uncertainty have 
followed 2 WI cates (a) replacement of the algebraic 
models by the probabilistic ones, containing fewer 
requirements as to the person preferred; and (b) the 
empirical testing of normative models. Since research has 
yet to yield any definite results, more systematic studies 
are recommended. (Russian summary) (42 ref.)—English 
summary. 

272. Young, Dennis R. (Urban Inst., Washington, 
D.C.) Choosing among alternative complex systems 
when input characteristics are uncertain. JEEE 
Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jan), 
SMC-1(1), tra Кари for economic and social 
purposes often requires choosing among alternative 
ree systems to fulfill particular needs. In order to 
make such choices, planners or decision makers must be 
able to predict and evaluate the performance of each 
alternative system. For complex systems, methods are 
often available for doing this when system inputs, e.g., 
system user characteristics, can be specified determin- 
istically. The more general situation, of course, is that 
input characteristics are not known with certainty, but 
may be described by probability distributions. The latter 
case is discussed. A Bayesian method for choosing 
among alternative systems when input characteristics are 
uncertain is presented. The method involves generating 
"sample best choices" among alternative systems. This is 
accomplished by selecting random input values, con- 
verting these to sample outputs for each system, and 
determining the sample best choice on the basis of the 
sample output values. The random input values are 
drawn from a probability distribution that encodes the 
uncertain state of information on inputs. The sample 
best choices are viewed as random samples of a 
multinomial random process whose parameters are also 
not known with certainty. The generation of random 
sample choices improves the state of knowledge of the 
uncertain multinomial parameters and permits a better 
decision. An optimal sampling policy may be found by 
executing a dynamic programming computation that 
balances the cost of sampling against the expected gains 
from improving the state of information.—Journal 
abstract. 
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273. Ader, Robert & Deitchman, Robert. (U. Ro- 
chester, Medical & Dental School) Prenatal maternal 
X-irradiation: Maternal and offspring effects. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 78(2), 202-207.—Reports an experiment in which 
Charles River rats, irradiated or sham irradiated on Day 
16 of fetal life, were reared by irradiated or nonirradiated 
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foster mothers (n = 24) in a dual-chambered maternity 
cage. Results show that irradiated mothers spent less 
time with their litters than controls independent of the 
nature of the pups. Irradiated Ss weighed less than 
controls and the prenatal effects on mortality during the 
immediate postweaning period were influenced by 
maternal factors. Ss reared by irradiated mothers 
weighed less, were less emotional, and were more 
susceptible to the lethal effects of subsequent Х- 
irradiation than Ss reared by nonirradiated mothers. 
—Journal abstract. 

274. Barratt, Ernest S. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) ce ft ges. Son correlates of clas- 
sical differential eyelid conditioning among subjects 
selected on the basis of impulsiveness and anxiety. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 339-346.—Selected 
4 groups of 15 Ss each from among 151 freshman 
medical students: (a) high impulsive, low anxiety 
(HILA); (b) high impulsive, high anxiety (HIHA); (c) 
low impulsive, low anxiety (LILA); and (d) low impul- 
sive, high anxiety (LIHA). The Ss from each group were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 differential eyelid condi- 
tions; CS+ = incorrect arithmetic problems; CS+ 
= correct arithmetic problems; and CS+ = both cor- 
rect and incorrect arithmetic problems. The UCS was an 
air puff at the cornea of the right eye. Respiration, EEG, 
GSR, and heart rate were concurrently recorded with 
CRs. The results indicate that (a) the perceived meanin; 
(correct, incorrect) of the CS affects conditioning; ат 
(b) anxiety and impulsiveness interact with the truth 
value to affect learning. Among the psychophysiological 
data, only the EEG analyses appeared to relate mean- 
ingfully to the eyelid analyses. When alpha-range EEG 
activity immediately preceeded the CS+, fewer CRs 
were made; further, the HI Ss (especially the HILA Ss) 
had a higher percentage of alpha and made fewer CRs 
than did the LI Ss.—Journal abstract. 

275. Houpt, Katherine A. & Epstein, Alan N. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Inst. of Neurological Sciences) The 
complete dependence of beta-adrenergic drinking 
on the renal dipsogen. Physiology & Behavior, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 897-902.— Reports results of 4 exper- 
iments with a total of 111 Sprague-Dawley male rats. 
The drinking that follows hypotensive doses of beta- 
adrenergic agonists was abolished by nephrectomy but 
survivi ureteric ligation. It was restored to the 
nephrectomized, hypotensive S by both systemic renin 
and intracranial angiotensin II. The thirst of beta- 
adrenergic activation, therefore, depended on renin- 
angiotensin for its expression. But unlike other extra- 
cellular challenges, beta-adrenergic activation was com- 
pletely dependent on the renin-angiotensin system for 
the production of thirst. Results extend the significance 
of the renin-angiotensin system as a hormonal basis for 
thirst, operating by peripheral release of renin (the renal 
dipsogen) and direct action of angiotensin on the brain. 
(31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

276. Kolyadenko, G. I. K voprosu o vzaimoot- 
noshenii sledov uslovnykh refleksov i vneshnego 
tormozheniya. [On the interrelationship between traces 
of conditioned reflexes and external inhibition.] In N. I. 
Putilin (Ed.), *Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov 
deyatel’nosti.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 93-97.—6 dogs 
were Ss in a study of the interrelationship between the 
traces of positive CRs and the external inhibition, 
resulting from the action of an indifferent 30-sec 
extraneous stimulus applied after an interval of time 
equal to the duration of the preceding positive 5-30 sec. 
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CS. Secretory and thermoelectrical recordings were 
made. The procedures — increased in most cases 
the excitatory process. action of the extraneous 
stimulus subsequent to an acoustic CS produced a 
m increase in the excitatory process than a photic 
. However, at the very beginning of the action of the 
extraneous stimulus a brief decline of temperature in the 
— gland was observed, followed by a considerable 
rise. The biphasic character of the temperature change is 
held to correspond to the phasic oscillation of the 
Eo and cortical functions.—/. D. London. 
277. Kulakov, A. E. Vilyanie razlichnykh razdrazhi- 
telei na turu okoloushnoi slyunnoi zhelezy. 
[Influence of different stimuli on the temperature of the 
parotid sali gland.) In №, I. Putilin (Ed.), “Fiz- 
iologicheskoe novanie rezhimov deyatel'nosti." (See 
PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 97-99.—Using classic Pavlovian 
procedures, 4 dogs were Ss in a study to determine 
whether the character of the temperature variations of 
— tissue is a function of the specific behavior 
evoked by different stimuli (alimentary and quis 
llent agents: 1% solution of quinine and bile). А 
relationship was established. The alimentary stimulus 
produced greater specific activity than the llent 
stimulus—an increase in the form of greater amplitudes 
of temperature variation, Dom the intensity of the 
restoratory processes.—/. D. 
278. Lutsenko, L. I. Zakonomernosti izmeneniya 
refraktsii uslovno- i bezuslovnoreflek- 
torn tormozhen- 


ykh portsii razvitii vnutrennego 
lya. [Patterns ^ eher in the refractive index of 


conditioned and unconditioned samples of saliva in the 
d ment of internal inhibition.) In N. I. Putilin (Ed.), 
“Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov deyatel'nosti." 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 101—104.— Several dogs were Ss 
in a study of (a) the qualitative changes in the 
composition of saliva, secreted in response to CSs and 
UCSs durin the development and deepening of internal 
inhibition (II); and (b) the related temperature changes 
that occurred in the salivary gland when positive and 
negative CSs and UCSs were applied. ning of II 
was accompanied by an increase of solid residuals in the 
saliva. Where II did not intensify, the increase in solid 
residuals was weakly and inconstantly expressed.—4. D. 
London. 


279. Milburn, Burton B. (U. California, Los Angeles) 


Very low frequency el netic fields and 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4041-4042. 

280. Putilin, М. I. (Ed.) icheskoe obos- 


novanie rezhimov deyatel'nosti. [ non sub- 
stantiation of activity regimens.] Kiev, USSR: Zdorov'- 
ya, 1969. 243 p. 

- Ratino, David A., Marko, Adolf R., & Lovin, 
James Н, (Air Force Systems Command, Aerospace 
Medical Div., Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, О.) 
Remote control! ical data monitoring 

USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970(Mar), No. 
69-59, 18 p.—The cma. system has the capability 
of measuring 16 channels of physiological data simul- 
taneously. И is remote controlled and thus can be 
end: by research nnel outside of the envi- 
ronmental test area. Triggered either manually or by a 
computer, the system can calibrate itself. Each channel 
has signal docu which amplify the signals to a 
maximum of * 5 V DC. These outputs can be connected 
to various types of electronic equipment for display or 
further data processing. The 16 channels consist of DC 
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amplifiers, high and low gain AC amplifiers, and carrier- 
amplifiers. The system thus has the ability of measurin 
the vast gamut of physiological signals. It is built to 
function well in conditions of high vibration (up to 50 — 
accelerations of gravity), altitude (0-50,000 ft), and 
«сопе (050° C).—Journal abstract. 

2. Tochiloy, К. S. (Ed.) Praktikum po fiziologii 
truda. [Practicum in the physiology of work.] Leningrad, 
USSR: Leningrad U., 1970. 252 p. iy 
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283. Batuev, A. S. Funktsii dvigatel'nogo analiza- 
tora. [Functions of the motor analyzer.) Leningrad, 
USSR: Leningrad U., 1970. 224 p.—Presents data, 
derived from the literature and the results of the author's 
own research on the motor analyzer (MA), viewed asa 
self-regulatory system with functions considerably _ 
broader than realized, ie. as an apparatus for the 
convergence of homo- and heteromodal information and. 
the general regulation of the other analyzers. Ist (a) the 
properties of the MA, where the latter is seen asa 
collector of various kinds of information and as one of ` 
the most important structures for its integration; then (b) 
the development of suitable mechanisms in the mam- 
malian evolutionary process are analyzed. The mecha- 
nisms involved in the substitutive functions of the МА, 
vicariously operative following loss of the apparatus for 
distant reception and loss of the labyrinths are also 
analyzed. (16 p. ref.)—4. D. London. 

284. Beritov, I. S. Dinamika uslovnykh refleksov. 
[Dynamics of conditioned reflexes.] In 1. S. Beritov, 
"Struktura i funktsii kory bol’shogo mozga." (See PA, 
Vol. 44:6077) 375-413.—In dealing with the extinction 
and restoration of CRs, the cases of acute and stable 
extinction are considered and a historical account of the 
Pavlovian treatment is included. In dealing with the 
interaction of CRs and UCRs, 5 factors are considered: 
(a) the nature of the inhibition of CRs under the 
influence of unusual stimulation, (b) the role of the 
reticular formation and the spinal cord in inhibition of 
CRs, (c) the role of the cortex in external inhibition, (d) 
the interaction. of heterogeneous CRs, and (e) the 
inhibitory aftereffect of extraneous stimulation on the 
CR. In dealing with the interaction of CR and psycho- 
nervous activity, 3 factors are considered: (a) the CR and 
consciousness in automatized work behavior, (b) defen- 
sive CRs and the factors of conscious activity and 
subjective experiences as they affect adversely the 
formation of such CRs in human Ss, and (c) the 
influence of conscious activity оп defensive CRs an 
UCRs and on secretory CRs. In dealing with the effect 
on CRs of set established by the external setup (a) the — 
psychophysiological characteristics of set; (b) the origin 
of set in automatized individual behavior; (c) the effect 
of set, established through the external cues of the 
experimenter; and (d) the nervous mechanisms involved 
in the variability of set and its effects, are considered. (53 
ref.)—I. D. London. ; 

285. Beritov, 1. S. Dvigatel’naya aktivnost pbr 
noi psikhonervnoi deyatel'nosti. [Motor activity 0 
image-directed psychonervous activity.) In I. 5. Beritov, 
“Struktura i funktsii kory bol’shogo mozga.” (See РА, 
Vol. 44:6077) 232-241—Considers (a) the nero l 
mechanisms triggering the orienting reaction, (b) the role 
of the primary and secondary cortical zones in the 
orienting reaction, (c) the characteristics and origin 0 
voluntary movements in animals, and (d) the perform- 
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ance of image-directed alimentary behavior. All behav- 
ioral acts, directed by images of the external envi- 
ronment, are seen as essentially voluntary movements. 
The latter are characteristic for animals and very young 
children. If repeated in identical circumstances, they 
become automatized and lose their voluntary character. 
Feedback afferentiation is absolutely necessary for the 
performance of food-procuring behavior based on the 
image of food location. The cessation of image-directed 
alimentary behavior after the eating of presented food is 
due not to satiation in the dog, but to the emergence of 
the image of food absence (empty food basin at a given 
location).—J/. D. London., 

286. Beritov, I. S. Effektornaya funktsiya kory 
bol'shogo mozga. [Effector functions of the cerebral 
cortex.] In I. S. Beritov, "Struktura i funktsii kory 
bol'ihogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 118-148. 
—Considers (a) motor portions (MPs) of the cortical 
sensory areas, including a historical insert on the subject; 
(b) cortical response functions (CRFs) with respect to the 
autonomic organs; (с) coordination of cortical auto- 
nomic reactions; (d) phylo- and ontogenesis of the 
CRFs; (e) characteristics of motor reactions via pyram- 
idal and extrapyramidal pathways; (f) general charac- 
teristics of cortical movements, variability of the latter, 
and localization of their centers of coordination; (g) 
synergic innervation of antagonists in cortical activity; 
(h) anatomical connections between the cortical MPs 
and the coordinating mechanisms; (i) MP excitability 


and excitation; (j) conduction of excitation through the ` 


cerebral cortex; (k) facilitative and inhibitory effects in 
the motor cortex and their origin, including a historical 
insert on the motor cortex inhibitory functions; and (1) 
cortical epilepsy and its origin. (116 ref.)—I. D. London. 

287. Beritov, I. S. Funktsional'naya kharakteristika 
kory bol'shogo mozga. [Functional characteristics of 
the cerebral cortex.] In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii 
kory bol'shogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 62- 
69.—Considers (a) the basic functions of the cerebral 
cortex, (b) innate instinctive behavior, (c) image-directed 
individual behavior (IDIB), and (d) automatization of 
"individually acquired behavior." 3 different types of 
cortical activity are distinguished: (a) the Ist type 
regulates innate or instinctive behavior and completely 
depends on the hereditary organization of the cerebral 
cortex and the whole CNS; (b) the 2nd type regulates 
IDIB and basically rests on individual experience and 
the creation of images of vitally important objects, 
outwardly projected in definite places within the external 
environment, so that while each link of behavior may be 
innate or a CR, the whole sequence of these links follows 
from the image of vitally important objects; and (c) the 
3rd type regulates automatized IDIB, i.e., CR behavior 
which has been elaborated by multiple repetition of 
IDIB in the same or similar situations. In corticate 
animals the coordinating mechanisms of biologically 
(and, in man, socially) important reactions (somatic and 
autonomic) are located in the brainstem, but their 
integration for the performance of emotional behavior 
occurs in the cortex. This means that the production of 
an emotional experience and the integration of emo- 
tional external reactions constitute ап important func- 
tion of the cerebral cortex. (17 ref.)—1. D. London. 

288. Beritov, I. S. Individual'no priobreténnaya 
povedencheskaya deyatel'nost' arkhipaleokorteksa. 
[Archipaleocortical, individually acquired behavioral 
activity.] In I. S. Beritov, “Strucktura i funktsii kory 
bol’shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 453-465. 
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—Considers (a) CRs after neocortical ablation, (b) 
archipaleocortical electrical activity in CRs, (c) CRs after 
total ablation of the cortex, (d) individually acquired 
reactions (IARs) developed on the basis of painful 
stimulation, (e) the role of the limbic system in CR 
activity of the intact animal, (f) CR. activity of the 
neocortex (NC) with paleocortical participation, and (g) 
integrative activity of the whole cortex in IARs. The 
entire organization of the “motivational-emotional be- 
havioral act" with its internal emotional feeling and 
external expression must be focused in the paleocortex 
(PC). The NC creates images of it and, through a great 
number of innate and individually acquired nervous 
connections with the PC, can both activate the behav- 
ioral mechanisms of the latter and also inhibit them, 
thereby adapting the organism to the conditions of the 
environment in accordance with its perceptions and the 
images reproduced at the same time. (21 ref.)—I. D. 
London. 3 

289. Beritov, I. S. Integrativnaya funktsiya kory 
bol’shogo mozga. [Integrative functions of the cerebral 
cortex.] In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii kory 
bol'ihogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 100-117. 
—Considers (a) involvement of inhibition in the general 
concept of integrative activity, (b) general inhibition in 
the cerebral cortex and its origin, (c) vertical and 
transcortical organization of the cortical neurons, (d) 
transcallosal connections, and (e) formation of neuronal 
systems producing images of the outer world. The overall 
integrative activity of the cerebral cortex during image- 
directed individual behavior (e.g, locating food) is 
expressed by a prevalence of excitation over inhibition in 
definite cortical nerve complexes (CNCs) and in the 
prevalence of inhibition over excitation in all adjacent 
and distant CNCs. Goal-directed behavior results. (49 
ref.)—1. D. London. 

290. Beritov, I. S. Kharakteristika uslovnoreflek- 
tornoi deyatel'nosti neokorteksa. [Characteristics of 
neocortical conditioned reflex activity.] In I. S. Beritov, 
“Struktura i funktsii kory bol’shogo mozga." (See PA, 
Vol. 44:6077) 281-296.—Considers (a) the concept of 
individually acquired CRs; (b) the theoretical directions 
of Pavlov, Bekhterev, and Beritov (Beritashvili); (c) the 
terminology of “individually acquired reflexes”; (d) basic 
conditions for the establishment of CRs; (е) formation of 
the CR, reversing the usual order of combination of 
indifferent and unconditioned stimulation; (f) formation 
of higher order CRs; (g) human CRs; (h) speed of CR 
formation; (i) speed of formation of CRs as a function of 
species and of age; (j) speed of CR formation as a 
function of location of the CS; (k) receptor generali- 
zation and the differentiation of CRs; (1) effector 
generalization and the differentiation of CRs; (m) 
secondary receptor and effector generalization of CRs; 
(n) generalization and differentiation of CRs at various 
stages of phylogenesis and ontogenesis; and (о) the 
formation of CRs to complex stimulation. (60 ref.)—J. D. 
London. 

291. Beritov, I. S. Nervnye mekhanizmy uslovnykh 
refleksov. [Nervous mechanisms for the conditioned 
reflexes.] In І. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii kory 
bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 322-374.—In 
dealing with defensive CRs (DCRs) the following are 
considered (a) their formation, (b) the physiological 
foundation for the formation of DCR connections, (c) 
archipaleocortical participation in the origin of the DCR, 
and (d) role of the reticular formation in its origin. In 
dealing with alimentary CRs (ACRs) the following are 
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considered: (a) the anatomical basis for the ACR, (b) 
conditioned alimentary behavior (AB) and the basic 
conditions for the formation of ACRs, (c) paleocortical 

icipation in AB, and (d) features of the ACR 
involving the new and old cortex. In dealing with CR 

eralization (CRG) and CR differentiation (CRD), (a) 

e significance of image-directed psychonervous activity 
in receptor CRG, (b) receptor CRD, and (c) the origin of 
effector G and D are considered. CR-AB carried to its 
conclusion, shows that (a) well automatized behavior 
does not require feedback afferentiation (ЕВА), since it 
proceeds as a chain CR, but that (b) image-directed AB 
absolutely requires FBA. The origin of CRs to stimu- 
lation and to a complex is discussed. In dealing with 
conditioned connections (CCs) between indifferent 
stimuli, the role of the associational areas and the 
inhibitory action of associative CCs are considered. 
Delayed, trace, and negative CRs and their origins, as 
well as, CRs and experimental sleep, including hypnosis 
and awakening are discussed. (72 ref.)—/. D. London. 

292. Beritov, I. S. Obraznaya psikhonervnaya 
deyatel'nost" vysshikh nykh zhivotnykh. 
[Image directed psychonervous activity of higher ver- 
tebrate animals.] In I. S. Beritov, "Struktura i funktsii 
kory bol’shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 205- 
224.—Considers (a) projection of the image in the 
external environment; (b) comparative characteristics of 
image directed pem activity (PNA) in higher 
vertebrates and its principles (9 of which are dis- 
же үлөр as qualitatively identical for chickens, rabbits, 
and dogs along with 6 observed quantitative differences); 
(c) the structural specificity of image-directed PNA; (d) 
the holistic character of PNA; and (e) support, derived 
from the literature, for the concept of image-directed 
РМА, (30 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

293. Beritov, I. S. Obraznaya psikhonervnaya 
deyatel'nost' cheloveka. rg e-directed psycho- 
nervous activity in man.] In I. S. Beritov, "Struktura i 
funktsii kory bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 
225-231. Considers (a) the characteristics of human 
psychonervous activity (PNA); (b) microcephalic PNA, 
as disclosed by experiments with a young microcephalic 
girl for over m and anatomical studies of her brain 
after death; and (c) the substrate of image-directed PNA 
and of CRs. It is seen that image-directed PNA 
characterizes adults as well as children in early child- 
hood. It is essentially different from both conscious PNA 
and CR activity. Conscious PNA is specific to human 
adults, but in certain functional states, characterized by 
lowered cortical excitability (in concussion, during sleep, 
etc.), both conscious and image-directed PNA disappear, 
while CR activity remains. Data show that the nervous 
substrates for each of these forms of nervous activity 
differ — from each other in both neuronal 
composition and interneuronal organization. 4 stages of 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic development of the CNS 
are postulated, producing (a) structurally and function- 
ally innate reflex activity, (b) CR activity, (c) image- 
directed PNA, and (d) conscious PNA. In the normal 
human adult, all of these 4 forms of nervous activity 
арреаг.—/. D. London. 

294. Beritov, I. S. Obraznoe i uslovnoreflektornoe 
povedenie u nizshikh pozvonochnykh zhivotnykh. 
[Image-directed and conditioned reflex behavior in lower 
vertebrates) In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii kory 
bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 414-425. 
— Considers (a) CR and image-directed behavior (IDB) 
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in fish, (b) the associative conditioned connection in fish, 
(c) the role of the forebrain in fish behavior, (d) CR and 
IDB in amphibians, (e) CR and defensive IDB in land 
turtles, (f) alimentary IDB and CR activity in m 
turtles, (g) CR and IDB in lizards, and (h) associatiye 
conditioned connections in reptiles. (24 геї)—[ D 
London. Eh 
295. Beritov, I. S. Rol’ kory bol'shikh polusharii 
drugikh otdelov mozga v obraznoi prostranstvennoi 
orientatsii. [Role of the cerebral cortex and other 
divisions of the brain in image-directed spatial опе: 
tation.) In 1. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii kor 
bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 269-280 
—Considers (a) the role of the temporal lobes in spatial 
orientation (SO); (b) the role of the occipital, temporal 
and frontal lobes in image-directed SO (IDSO); (0 
IDSO after unihemipheric ablation; (d) the role of the 
cerebellum in labyrinthine SO; and (e) the origin of 
cerebellar influences on the cerebral cortex. Data sugges 
that the cerebellum plays an important role in the origin 
of SO, built up on the basis of labyrinthine and auditory 
reception. (17 ref.)—/. D. London. y 
296. Beritov, I. S. Strukturnaya 1 funktsional’nay 
kharakteristika neironov novoi kory bol'shogo 
mozga. [Structural and functional characteristics of! 
neurons of the neocortex of the brain.] In I. S. Beriloyj 
“Struktura i funktsii kory bol'shogo mozga.” (See РА 
Vol. 44:6077) 22-61.— Considers: (a) the stellate neuron 
(SNs) (b) SNs with and without their pericell lar 
network; (c) SN excitation; (d) sensory functions of SN 
of the Ist type; (e) the pyramidal neurons (РМ); 0 
structural characteristics of PN dendrites; (g) PN 
electrical activity; (h) the local excitatory process an 
spreading excitation in the PN; (i) local dendritic 
excitation; (j) added local dendritic excitation; W 
positive po with stimulation of the corte 
surface; (1) PN activation with adequate stimulation; Vl 
PN inhibition; (n) PN inhibition as a function | 
inhibitory mediators secreted by nerve endings; 0 
inhibition of the sensory SNs; and (p) activation of tht 
glial cortical elements, which are seen as playing & 
considerable role in the total activity of the brain @ 
ref.)—I. D. London. , 
297. Beritov, I. S. Strukturnye i fiziologiches : 


= 


mation of conditioned connections.) In 1. 5. A 
“Struktura i funktsii kory bol'shogo mozga.” (See ЧО 
Vol. 44:6077) 307-321.— Considers (a) the formation 
conditioned connections (CCs) for defensive ай E 
mentary CRs, (b) the physiological and struci 
foundations for the formation of CCs, and (c 
characteristics of forward and backward nervous € п 
nections. Data show that, when 2 stimulation k 
combined, 1 of which evokes an alimentary or defensi 
reaction, CCs are formed in the cerebral cortex In csi 
directions: forward from the analyzer receiving e Y 
the analyzer receiving the UCS; backward pur 
latter analyzer to the former. Furthermore, any геј of a 
combination of 2 external stimuli, whether OT 29.4 
orienting reaction is evoked, will form in Did 1] 
cortex 2-way CCs—forward and backward. (42 rely 
D. London. és 
298. Beritov, 1. S. Tipy uslovnykh refleksov. [D 
of conditioned reflexes.] In I. S. Beritov, = 24:60 i 
funktsii kory bol'shogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 7 medi 
297-306. nsiders (a) the “coincident” or 777 
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ate” CRs where latent periods are measured in several 
sec., (b) the “lagging” or “delayed” CRs which begin 
some time after the onset of the CS, (c) the “successive” 
or “trace” CRs which begin some time after presentation 
of the stimulus in response to the residual excitation of 
the latter, (d) the "negative" CRs or “conditioned 
inhibition,” (e) secondary proprioceptive CRs, (f) rhyth- 
mic reflexes with alternation of conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned effects, (g) interoceptive and vestibular CRs, (h) 
temporal CRs, and (i) CRs in response to voluntary 
actions in man. (40 ref.)—J. D. London. 

299. Beritov, I. S. Vosprinimayushchaya funktsiya 
kory bol'shogo mozga. [Perceptive functions of the 
cerebral cortex.] In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii 
kory bol'shogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 70- 
99.—Considers (a) the perceptive areas (PAs) of the 
cerebral cortex (the visual PA and its centrifugal 
connection with the retina; the auditory, labyrinthine, 
cutaneomuscular, gustatory, olfactory, and interoceptive 
PAs), (b) the characteristics of PAs, (c) paleocortical 
erception of external stimulation, and (d) cortical 
Каа of perceived stimulation. Such localization 
involves the “qualities of external stimulation,” but not 
the external objects responsible for the latter or the 
resulting effects or images. (166 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

300. Beritov, I. S., Kometiani, P. A., Butkhuzi, S. M., 
& Dzidzishvili, N. N. Pamyat', её kharakteristika i 
proiskhozhdenie. [Memory, its characteristics and 
origin. In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii kory 
bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 476-520.—In 
dealing with image-directed memory (ÍDM), (a) the 


classification of memory in animals, (b) the character- ~ 


istics and origin of short-term memory, (c) the char- 
acteristics and origin of long-term канаси of single 
perceptions of the external world, and (d) the rela- 
tionship between short- and long-term memory are 
considered, In dealing with the role of defined portions 
of the cortex and some subcortical structures in IDM, (a) 
the role of the associative neurons of the secondary 
zones, the inferior temporal lobes and the prefrontal р. 
proreus; (b) the neuronal organization of the cortical g. 
proreus and its efferent connections; (c) the role of the 
hippocampus in memory; (d) the role of the reticular 
formation in IDM; (e) the role of the lemniscal system, 
the caudate nucleur and cerebellum in psychonervous 
memory; and (f) the role of emotional excitation in 
short- and long-term memory are considered. Charac- 
teristics and the origin of emotional memory and CR 
memory are discussed. The phylogenetic and post- 
embryonic development of memory in vertebrates are 
surveyed and discussed. (100 ref.)—4. D. London. 
301. Beritov, I. S., Narikashvili, S. P., & Kostandov, E. 
A. О roli podkorkovykh obrazovanii v deyatel'nosti 
kory bol'shikh polusharii. [On the role of subcortical 
formations in hemispheric cortical activity.] In I. S. 
Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii bol'shogo mozga.” (See PA, 
Vol. 44:6077) 180-204.—Considers (а) the influence of 
the reticular formation (RF) on the cerebral cortex and 
vice-versa; (b) the significance of reticular impulses for 
the response or perceptive activity of cortical neurons; 
(c) subcortically mediated cortical influences on the 
cortex itself; (d) interaction between the nonspecific 
thalamic system and the cortex; (e) interaction between 
the cortex, RF, and cerebellum; (f) interaction between 
the cortex, RF, and the basal ganglia; (g) the functional 
purpose of the RF; and (h) the RF, cortex, and 
paradoxical sleep (REM). (88 ref.)—J. D. London. 
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302. Beritov, I. S., Oniani, T. N., & Butkhuzi, S. M. 
Individual'no priobeténnaya deyatel’nost’ podkor- 
kovykh obrazovanii. [Individually acquired activity of 
the subcortical formations.] In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i 
funktsii kory bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 
465-475.—Considers (a) the role of the reticular for- 
mation in individually acquired reactions (IARs), (b) the 
role of the basal ganglia in IARs, (c) the influence of 
bilateral extirpation of the caudate nucleus (CN) in 
IARs, (d) the manifestation of CR activity in the CN, 
and (e) IARs elaborated on the basis of motor effects 
evoked by local stimulation of subcortical structures 
(SCSs). In combining motor reactions, resulting from 
stimulation of SCSs, with external indifferent stimula- 
tion, IARs of image-directed or CR character can be 
formed only if the reactions are “emotional-behavioral” 
and are archipaleocortically derived. But if the reactions 
are of entirely subcortical origin without emotional 
content, then neither image-directed nor CR reactions 
are formed. (27 ref.)\—J. D. London. , 

303. Beritov, I. S. & Roitbak, A. I. Elektricheskaya 
aktivnost' kory bol'shogo mozga i e& funktsional'- 
noe znachenie. [Electrical activity of the cerebral cortex 
and its functional significance.] In I. S. Beritov, “Struk- 
tura i funktsii kory bol’shogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 
44:6077) 149-179.—Considers (a) characteristics of the 
a-, B-, A-, and 6-waves (including the reaction of 
a-rhythm depression) and those of the slow oscillations 
of basic activity in the cortex; (b) ontogenesis of cortical 
electrical activity (CEA); (c) ontogenesis of the EEG and 
its changes during sleep; (d) CR emergence and 
depression of a-rhythm; (e) origin of the facilitative 
effects of eye closure and darkening on a-rhythm; (f) 
origin of a-rhythm and that of the synchronization of 
slow oscillations; (g) origin of fast oscillations of 
potential or cerebral B-waves; (h) pathological CEA; and 
(i) convulsive CEA. A historical insert on cortical 
bioelectrical currents is included. (127 теѓ.)—/. D. 
London. 

304. Birni r, K. L. & Rovainen, C. M. (Wash- 
ington U., Medical School) Behavioral and intracell- 
ular studies of a habituating fin reflex in the sea 
lamprey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
34(6), 983-989.—Reports that, with continued stimu- 
lation, there was habituation of a reflex movement of the 
dorsal fin toward the ipsilateral side when the ventro- 
lateral skin of a lamprey was stimulated mechanically or 
electrically. Detailed analysis placed the site of habit- 
uation of the fin reflex within the spinal cord, probably 
on the excitatory pathway from dorsal cells to fin 
motoneurons.—G. Westheimer. 

305. Ginsborg, B. L. & Hirst, G. D. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Cyclic AMP, transmitter release and the 
effect of adenosine on neuromuscular transmission. 
Nature, New Biology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 232(28), 63- 
64.—Examined the effect of 3', 5° adenosine mono- 
phosphate (cyclic AMP) on transmitter release, using rat 
phrenic nerve-diaphragm preparations bathed in aden- 
osine. It was found that the spontaneous miniature 
endplate potentials recorded during the same period as 
the evoked endplate potentials showed no significant 
change in amplitude. However, a reduction in their rate 
of occurrence was observed in the presence of adenosine. 
Implications and possible explanations are discussed. 
—P. Hertzberg. 

306. Iglesias, F. R. & Hernández, 


F. (U. Navarra, 
Medical School, Pamplona, С ci 


Spain) Histoquimica de la 
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reacción Hidroquinona-tetrazolio-reductasa en el 
sistema nervioso central del ratón en desarrollo. 
[Histochemistry of the hydroquinone-tetrazolium-re- 
ductase reaction in the central nervous system of the 
developing mouse.] Revista de Medicina de la Universidad 
de Navarra, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 147—174.—Describes а 
histochemical study of the hydroquinone-tetrazolium- 
reductase reaction in cryostat serial sections correspond- 
ing to the CNS of mice of various ages, beginning from 
birth. Prior to setting up some cutochemical neuropilic 
models, the intensities of the diverse structures were 
studied in evolutive stages. On arranging the nuclei in 
topographic-functional columns, it could be verified that 
the somatic systems were more active than the visceral 
and the special more than the general. Maturity in the 
somatic and special systems begins earlier than in the 
general and increases progressively in the caudocraneal 
direction. The Cresil-Violet and Bielschowsky-Gros 
techniques, modified for staining cryostat sections, were 
successfully applied. A list of techniques and materials 
used is supplied. (53 ref.)—M. Lorang. 

307. Lansdell, H. (National Inst. of Health, Bethesda, 
Md.) Intellectual factors and asymmetry of cerebral 
function. sd 4 Selected Documents in Psychology, 
wri Vol. -8. 

308. Osi OV, T: B. M., & Turkina, 
М. V. (Leningrad State U., USSR) Vysshaya 


t nervnaya 
deyatel'nost'. UM nervous activity.] In K. S. 
Tochilov (Ed.), tikum po fiziologii.” (See PA, Vol. 


48:Issue 1) 196-231.—Describes and discusses the 
methods for the investigation of higher nervous activity. 
Under CR methods of investigation are considered (a) 
the study of respiratory CRs, (b) the study of CRs in the 
motor analyzer system, (c) the measurement of motor 
RT, based on preliminary instructions (reflexometry), 
and (d) the determination of reactions to a moving 
object. Under methods for investigation of the human 
— are considered (a) measurement of the quantity 
of information and the carrying capacity of the channels 
of communication, (b) the study of the “operation of 
following” and the “reaction of choice,” (c) measure- 
ment of the temporal parameters of visual recognition, 
and (d) the study of attention by means of the correction 
test. 18 experiments are detailed. D. London. 

309. Peretti, Peter O. & Helwig, Laura B. (St. 
Procopius Coll.) Stereotaxic implantation for small 
animals: An “eyelet” technique. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1223-1226.— Outlines 
problems encountered in implanting electrodes in small 
animals using small screws to anchor the unit in place, as 
well as the ^wire-bridge" technique. The development of 
the "eyelet" technique of electrode implantation is 
described. The technique and advantages of the stereo- 
tactic implantation are described.—Journal abstract. 

310. Sellinger, Otto Z., et al. (U. Michigan) Inde- 
pendence of protein synthesis and drug uptake in 
nerve cell bodies and glial cells isolated by a new 
technique. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 230 
(16), 253-256.—Reports (a) a technique which makes it 
possible to isolate highly purified neuronal perikarya and 
intact glial cells from a few gm. of brain, in yields which 
permit the subsequent subcellular fractionation of the 
isolated cells; and (b) 2 applications of the technique 
which allows the determination of the in vivo time course 
of protein synthesis in, and the uptake of, the radioactive 
convulsant agent methionine sulphoximine by the 
neurons and glial cells of the immature rat brain 
cortex.—P. Hertzberg. 
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311. Skinner, James E. (Baylor Coll., Medical School) 
Neuroscience: A laboratory manual. Philadephia, Pa.: 
W. B. Saunders, 1971. x, 244 p. 

312. Sokolov, E. N. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Issledovanie pamyati na urovne makroreaktsii. [Re- 
search on memory at the macroreactional level.] In E. N; 
Sokolov, “Mekhanizmy pamyati.” (See PA, Vol. 
44:11805) 3-71.— Presents and analyzes the results of 
research conducted by the author and others. The 
following topics are discussed: (a) the study of memory, 
utilizing extinction of the 0 d reflex (OR) [features 
of the EEG-component of the OR under the action of 

hotic stimuli, determination of the trace-pattern util- 
izing extraneous change of stimulus, retention of the 
trace at the level of signal intensity, trace of the spatial 
signal position, nervous model of the stimulus (NMS), 
complex indicators in the NMS, the time factor in the 
NMS}; (b) localization of the NMS [study of the NMS in 
animals, influence of auditory cortical section on the 
trace processes, NMS in numbutal sleep, influence of 
bilateral ablation of the auditory cortex on the formation 


of a NMS}; and (c) the NMS in the makeup of the СКИ 
[features of the EEG component of the OR and of the .- 
motor CR with various intensities of photic signals, - 


dynamics of changes in ORs and CRs with frequent 
application of the conditioned signal, influence of 
changes in various parameters in the stimulus-image (SI) 
(EEG and EMG reactions with a given SI of intensity of 
an acoustic stimulus, prolonged retention of a given SI in 
memory)]. 3 major types of trace effects are established. 
and described.—/. D. London. 

313. Sokolov, E. N. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Issledovanie pamyati na urovne otdel'nogo neirona 


metodom ékstrakletochnoi registratsii. [Research on 
at the level of the single neuron, utilizing | 


memo 
extracellular registration.] In E. N. Sokolov, *Mekhaniz- 
my pamyati." (See PA, Vol. 44:11805) 72-133.— Presents 
and analyzes the results of research conducted by the 
author and others. The following topics are discussed: 
(a) the dynamic classification of neurons (types of trace 
processes and methods for their study, choice of stimulus 
and the treatment of the data obtained); (b) trace effects 
in the form of changes in the reactivity of the elements 0! 
the neuronal net (NN) (neurons undergoing no changes 
in their reactions with repeated application of the 
stimulus, response stabilization as a characteristic of 
organization, strengthening and weakening of neurom 
reactions with repetition of stimulation, neuronal reat- 
tions as a function of probability of signal presentation); 
(c) extinction of reaction at the level of the single neuron 
(LSN) (detectors of novelty, nervous model of the 
stimulus as a matrix of potentiated synapses, parti 
extinction of reactions of the single neuron, extinction 
the desynchronization reaction, neuronal discharge 
stabilization specifically connected with the interv 
between stimuli); and (d) the CR at the LSN (СК t0 
time, mechanisms of the reflex to time, association 
between photic and acoustic stimulation at the LS. 
NN schemata are developed which enable the presen 
tation of the described trace effects which result from 
formation of a stimulus nerve model through repeat 
presentation of the stimulus.—/. D. London. 
314. Sokolov, E. N. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Vnutrikletochnye mekhanizmy pamyati. [Intracellular 
mechanisms of memory.] In Е. N. Sokolov, “Mekhaniz- 
my pamyati.” (See РА, Vol. 44:11805) 134-168.—Pre- 
sents and analyzes the results of research conducted bY 
the author and others. The following topics are diS- 
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сиѕѕей: (a) extinction as negative learning (dynamics of 
neuronal spike discharges in the grapevine snail in 
response to tactile stimulation, dynamics of spike 
discharges in the water snail in response to electrical 
orthodromic stimulation, dynamics of extinctive reac- 
tions with various frequencies of stimulation, elaboration 
and extinction effects in neurons without spontaneous 
activity, interrelationship between pre- and postsynaptic 
changes in memory phenomena, molecular mechanisms 
of memory); and (b) dynamics of neuronal reactions 
with intracellular stimulation (ICS)—neuronal habitu- 
ation (NH) to the introduced microelectrode, trace 
effects with electrical ICS of the neuron, NH to electrical 
ICS. Several adaptive effects resulting from prolonged 
mechanical and electrical ICS of the neuron are 
discerned.—J. D. London. 

315. Sudakov, К. V. Motivy povedeniya zhivotnykh. 
(Motives in animal behavior.] Moscow, USSR: Znanie, 
1971. 48 p.—Analyzes the neurophygiological bases of 
motivated behavior. 5 factors are considered: (a) the 
internal motives of behavior (self-regulation, biological 
motivation), (b) the external stimuli of behavior (mo- 
tivation and external stimuli, “key” stimuli, situational 
stimuli, trigger stimuli, previous learning), (c) the central 
architecture of the functional systems, (d) goal-directed 
behavior (inborn programs of behavior, acquired pro- 
grams of behavior, mechanisms of reinforcement), and 
(e) emotions and goal-directed behavior (the problem of 
selected “‘appetite”),—J. D. London. 

316. Teräväinen, H. & Rovainen, C. M. (Washington 
U., Medical School) Fast and slow motoneurons to 
body muscle of the sea lamprey. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 990-998.—Reports an 
experiment in which intracellular and antidromic stim- 
ulation helped to show that fast motoneurons innervated 
only twitch fibers and slow motoneurons only slow 
muscle fibers in myotomal muscles of small adult 
lampreys. Both types appeared to lack recurrent inhi- 
bition.—G. Westheimer. 

317. Trehub, Arnold. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Northampton, Mass.) The brain as a parallel coherent 
detector. Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 174(4010), 722- 
723.—Knowledge of the bioelectric signal-to-noise ratios 
in rat brain makes it possible to demonstrate for the Ist 
time that the brain functions as a coherent signal 
detector, an important class of detectors that are 
explicitly formulated within the statistical theory of 
communication. Within an afferent neuronal channel of 
a single modality, the brain functions as a parallel signal 
processor.—Journal abstract. 

318. Whitsel, B. L., Dreyer, D. A., & Roppolo, J. R. 
(U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) Determinants of body 
representation in postcentral gyrus of macaques. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 
1018-1034.—Developed a concept of mapping of the 
body in terms of 2 coordinates on the basis of receptive 
field and modality characteristics of single neurons 
within the walls and crown of the postcentral gyrus of 
unanesthetized macaques. This implies an image of the 
body which is topological in the sense of preserving 
connectivity of the body along a highly specific path 
without regard to the metric relations on the body itself. 
As a consequence, the same body region may appear 
several times in widely separated regions of the map, 
each time in a context of different regions and modali- 
ties.—G. Westheimer. 
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319. Burge, Katherine С. & Edwards, David A. (Emory 
U.) The adrenal gland and the pre and post castra- 
tional aggressive behavior of male mice. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 885-888.—Paired 12 
adrenalectomized and 14 sham-operated Swiss-Webster 
male mice without previous fighting experience with 
nonaggressive stimulus castrate males. Ss were observed 
for the spontaneous display of aggression. No differences 
were reported for the 2 groups on latency to Ist attack, 
attack frequency, attack rate, tail rattling frequency, or 
latency to submission by the stimulus castrate. Ss which 
had displayed aggression were then paired against each 
other and observed for the establishment of a domi- 
nance-submission relationship. Again, no differences in 
fighting efficiency were observed as measured by 
initiation of aggression or achievement of dominance. Ss 
were then castrated and paired in aggression tests against 
a stimulus castrate. Both adrenalectomized and sham- 
operated Ss continued to display aggression for as long 
as 8 wk. after castration. Findings suggest that the 
adrenal secretions contribute little to the spontaneous 
display of aggression by inexperienced fighters as well as 
to the postcastrational maintenance of aggression by 
mice with fighting experience.—Journal abstract. 

320. , Peggy J. (U. Michigan) Behavioral 
discriminative capacity and cortical unit responses 
in cats with dorsal column lesions. Dissertation 
ATEM International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4162- 

321. Jacobel, Pamala W. & Rodgers, Charles H. (Iowa 
State U.) Adrenalectomy: Effects on mating behavior, 
ovulation, and early gestation in the cycling rat. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Sep) Vol. 2(3), 201-206. 
—Evaluated sexually naive Ss 4 wk. after adrenalectomy. 
Mating behavior was normal but the number of ova 
ovulated was significantly reduced in experimental Ss. 
Embryonic swellings were fewer at Day 10 of gestation. 
Embryonic weights on the same day were not affected 
whereas uterine weight on the morning of vaginal estrus 
was increased. It is concluded that adrenalectomy 
interferes with the neuroendocrine reflex mediating 
ovulation rather than delaying sexual receptivity.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

322. Webster, D. B. & Webster, Molly. (New York 
U.) Adaptive value of hearing and vision in kangaroo 
rat predator avoidance. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 
1971, Vol. 4(4), 310-322.—Posited that the predatory 
strikes of a sidewinder rattlesnake could be avoided by 
kangaroo rats (ЇЧ = 36) in the normal condition and also 
after either of 2 surgical manipulations: (a) removal of 
the eyes, or (b) reduction of middle-ear volume. When 
both these operations were performed, Ss were struck by 
the rattlesnake with relative ease. Reduction of middle- 
ear volume alone in a natural population of Ss resulted in 
a high loss of animals with reduced middle-ear volume. 
It is concluded that both vision and audition play 
significant adaptive roles in predator avoidance.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Brain Lesions 


323. Adams, David B. (Wesleyan U.) Defence and 
teritorial behaviour dissociated by hypothalamic 
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lesions in the rat. Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 232(5312), 
573-574.—Measured the effects of hypothalamic lesions 
on 2 types of aggressive behavior: (a) defense behavior 
—defensive upright posture and boxing in the shock box, 
and (b) territorial behavior—offensive side posture and 
full attack posture with biting and kicking by a socially 
isolated home rat against an intruder. Adult male 
hooded rats served as Ss and were shocked on an 
electrified grid floor to elicit fighting. Among normal Ss, 
defense behavior was the predominant response and 
territorial behavior was not exhibited in the shock box. 
When introduced to the home cage environment, most 
normal Ss exhibited territorial behavior. Normal Ss 
became conditioned to expect pain when approached by 
another S. Experimental Ss received symmetrical hypo- 
thalamic lesions. It was possible to separate the effects 
by confining lesions to the medial and lateral hypo- 
thalamus. An enhancement of defense behavior in the 
shock box was caused by lesions of the medial hypo- 
thalamus. Normal Ss fought only during presentation of 
shocks but experimental Ss continued to fight after 
discontinuation of shock and between trials. Lesions of 
the lateral hypothalamus caused abolition of territorial 
behavior in the home cage environment.—M. DeWitt. 

324. Adams, Joe C. (U. Georgia) Effects of forebrain 
lesions upon activation levels in rats. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4236. 

325. Andy, О. J., Koshino, К. & Smith, C. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) Meso-dien- 
cephalic lesion effects on the duration of septum 
after-discharges. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 191—194.—Used 
23 adult cats to study meso-diencephalic lesion effects on 
septum seizure durations. The greatest reduction of 
seizure duration occurred from lesions in the ventral 
tegmental and mammillary body areas. This is consid- 
ered to be significant since these areas contain the major 
pathways of propagation from the septum to the 
meso-diencephalon. Reduction of seizure duration en- 
sued at a greater rate after the ventral tegmentum 
lesions. Prolongation of seizures occurred from lesions in 
the posterolateral hypothalamus and field H of Forel. 
Since lesions in the mesencephalic reticular system also 
prolong limbic seizures, it is suggested that these areas 
normally exert inhibitory influences upon limbic dis- 
charges. A mechanism of reciprocal inhibition is pro- 
posed for the modulation of septum after-discharge 
durations. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

326. Berlucchi, G., Sprague, J. M., Levy, Ј., & 
Di A. C. (U. Pennsylvania) Pretectum and 
superior colliculus in visually guided behavior and 


in flux and form discrimination in the cat. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
78(1), 123-172.—Monocularly trained 11 adult split- 
brain cats with unilateral ablation of pretectum and/or 
superior colliculus in flux and form discriminations. 
When the midbrain lesions involved both colliculus and 
pretectum, there was a severe impairment in learning 
pattern discriminations using the eye on the lesion side. 
In those cases with the lesions chiefly in the colliculus or 
in pretectum, the deficit was present but less marked. 
When these same discriminations were taught before the 
midbrain lesion, no loss in retention was found post- 
operatively. (78 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

327. Carlson, Neil R., Carter, Edwin N., & Vallante, 
Michael. (U. Massachusetts) Runway alternation and 
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discrimination of mice with limbic lesions. Journal 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Voi, 
78(1), 91-101.— Trained 7 normal male HS mice (Norm), 
and 18 mice with septal (Sept) and cingulate-anterior 
limbic cortex lesions (Cing) in a straight-alley single 
alternation task. Sept Ss performed significantly better 
than Norms, running faster on reinforced trials and 
slower on nonreinforced trials. Cing Ss performed as well 
as Norms. In a 2nd experiment with 64 Ss, Norm and 
Sept Ss learned a discrimination task using a food pellet 
or sound of a buzzer as a cue for either reinforced or 
nonreinforced trials. Sept Ss learned the food-cued task 
faster than Norms when nonreinforced trials were cued; 
Norms performed better when reinforced trials were 
cued with the buzzer. Results suggest that septal lesions 
enhance the cue value of food, and contradict the 
hypothesis that the septum is involved in response 
inhibition. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

328. Dea Gary. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Effects of pre tal cortex ablation on 
two-bar ratio performance in primates. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 921-923.—Trained 1 
male and 1 female squirrel monkey and 6 male capuchin 
monkeys on a 2-bar ratio schedule. Ss then underwent. 

refrontal cortex ablations and were retested on the 
-bar problem, using a variety of stimulus situations. 
Results reveal large behavioral deficits after surgery 
during the Ist 10 days of testing, with Ss showing 
improvements back to near preoperative levels with 
continued postoperative practice. Results could not be 
adequately interpreted solely on the basis of a loss of 
ability to utilize response-produced cues after surgery. 
—Journal abstract. 

329. Glendenning, Karen К. (Ohio State U.) The 
effects of septal and amygdaloid lesions on social 
behavior of the cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4248. 

330. G Robert L. (Ohio State U.) Effects 
of training between two unilateral lesions of visual 
cortex in sparing black-white discrimination habits. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4248. 

331. Henke, Peter G. & Bunnell, Bradford N. 
(Muskingum Coll) Reinforcement and extinction 
interactions after limbic lesions in rats. Commun- 
cations in Behavioral Biology, Part A, 197\(Nov); Vol. 
6(5-6), 329-333.—Trained 6 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
with bilateral lesions in the amygdala, 6 with hippo 
campal lesions, and 9 controls in operant conditioning 
boxes on a CRF schedule for 14 sessions. Ss were 
extinguished for 5 sessions and reconditioned for ай | 
additional 6 sessions. This sequence was repeated | 
days later with reinforcement for 10 sessions, extinction 
for 10 sessions, and reinforcement again for 6 sessions. 
Control Ss reliably increased postextinction respon | 
relative to preextinction asymptotes, whereas, атурда" 
ectomized Ss did not show similar contrast ef! [^ 
Hippocampal Ss showed contrast effects only during P? 
2nd sequence of conditioning, extinction, and recon 
ditioning. Increased resistance to extinction was foun 
after hippocampectomy during both extinction per oe 
but during the 2nd period hippocampal Ss had redu E 
response rates to a level comparable to control respon 
rates in the Ist extinction period. It is proposed that 
amygdala is part of a system which determines 
incentive value of reinforcers, whereas, the hippocamP 
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integrates events associated with nonreinforcement. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

332. Johnson, David A. (Ohio State U.) Develop- 
mental aspects of recovery of function following 
septal lesions in the infant rat. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 331- 
348.—In an experiment with 4 litters of Long-Evans 
hooded rats (14 pups/litter), !/ of each litter received 
septal lesions at the age of 7 days, and the remaining !/, 
received control operations (incision). Septal lesions in 
infant Ss resulted in hyperemotionality and altered 
open-field behaviors at the ages of 21, 42, 63, and 90 
days. When Ss reached 90 days of age, their behavior 
was compared with that of normal adult rats and rats 
that had received septal lesions in adulthood. Measures 
of active avoidance, fixed-ratio responding, and social 
facilitation were collected for all groups. Results show 
that septal lesions in infancy or adulthood enhanced 
avoidance responding, fixed-ratio responding, and social 
behavior when compared with infant or adult controls. 
Failure to observe recovery of function was interpreted 
in terms of phylogeny and hierarchical cerebral organ- 
ization. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

333. Kemble, Ernest D. & Ison, James В. (U. 
Minnesota, Morris) Limbic lesions and the inhibition 
of startle reactions in the rat by conditions of 
preliminary stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 925-928.—Examined the startle reflex 
of 16 male Holtzman albino rats to intense acoustic 
stimuli and its inhibition by light and sound prepulses 
before and after septal, amygdaloid, or hippocampal 
lesions or control procedures. There was no effect of 
limbic damage on acoustic startle or its inhibition. 
Lesions which included damage to the optic tracts or 
lateral geniculate nucleus abolished the light prepulse 
produced inhibition of startle but left auditory prepulse 
produced inhibition unaffected.—Journal abstract. 

334. Lorens, Stanley A. (U. Iowa) Effect of lesions 
in the Raphe system on self-stimulation in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 815- 
818.—Subjected 13 male Carworth Farms albino rats to 
lesions of the dorsal and median (central superior) raphe 
nuclei of the brainstem. Lesions which reduced the 
telencephalic concentration of serotonin by 75% failed to 
affect lateral hypothalamic self-stimulation behavior. On 
the basis of this and previous work, it is concluded that 
serotonin has an important function in negative but not 
positive reinforcement processes. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

335. Luriya, A. В. Mozg cheloveka i psikhicheskie 
protsessy. Tom Il: Neiropsikhologicheskii analiz 
soznatel’nol deyatel'nosti. [The human brain and 
mental processes: II. Neuropsychological analysis of 
conscious activity. Moscow, USSR: ET 1970. 
496 p.—Considers the theoretical and applied problems 
ваа їп the study of the cerebral mechanisms 
underlying conscious human activity (CHA) and their 
impairment with local lesions of the brain. The current 
conception of complex functional systems as the basis of 
CHA is detailed, and their formation in the child is 
analyzed along with their disintegration with lesion of 
the brain. The role of the frontal lobes in securing 
complex programmed activity is emphasized. Consid- 
erable experimental material is integrally included. (11 p. 
ref.)—I. D. London. 

336. Montgomery, R. L., Berkut, M. K., May, K. N., & 
Moore, J. B. (U. North Carolina, Schools of Medicine & 
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Dentistry, Chapel Hill) Altered behavior and its 
influence on endocrines and water metabolism. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 873- 
876.— Studied the behavior and water consumption of 24 
male Sprague-Dawley rats in each of 5 test groups: (a) 
normal intact, (b) sham-operated, (c) septally lesioned, 
(d) amygdaloid lesioned, and (5) dual lesioned septal and 
amygdaloid. The ablation of various limbic lobe nuclei 
resulted in altered behavior which was not influenced by 
the manipulation of endocrine glands. Furthermore, it 
was noted that the lesioning of limbic lobe nuclei in Ss 
with intact endocrines resulted in significant weight 
changes in various endocrine glands. The limbic abla- 
tions did not result in significant change in weights of the 
endocrine glands of endocrine manipulated Ss, and 
neither the alteration of behavior nor endocrine manip- 
ulation influenced water balance.—Journal abstract. 

337. Rosen, Jeffrey J. (Clark U.) Recovery of 
function after serial ablation of prefrontal cortex in 
the rhesus monkey. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4261. 

338. Rosenquist, Alan C. & Palmer, Larry A. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Visual receptive field properties of 
cells of the superior colliculus after cortical lesions 
in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 629-652.—Studied 167 single units in the super- 
ficial gray and optic laminae of the superior colliculus of 
32 cats during light barbiturate anesthesia. Cells in 
normal Ss responded maximally to moving stimuli, with 
75% showing direction selectivity and 80% being strongly 
driven by either eye (binocular convergence) Large 
chronic cortical lesions that included Area 17, or lesions 
limited to Area 17 alone, resulted in a much reduced 
proportion of cells in the ipsilateral colliculus showing 
direction selectivity (12%) and binocular convergence 
(17%). In contrast, after lesions no change was seen in 
the spatial properties of collicular receptive fields. Large 
cortical lesions sparing Area 17 did not produce the 
above effects on collicular cells. Cortical lesions placed 1 
hr. to 3 days before recording produced the same loss in 
direction selectivity and binocular convergence as lesions 
of 16-mo duration. It is concluded that in the cat these 
properties of collicular cells are dependent upon the 
integrity of cortical Area 17. (51 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

339. Zarrow, M. X., Gandelman, R., & Denenberg, V. 
H. (U. Connecticut) Lack of nest building and 
maternal behavior in the mouse following olfactory 
bulb removal. Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
2(3), 227-238.— Virgin and pregnant mice with olfactory 
bulb removal show an inhibition of nest building and 
maternal behavior. Progesterone increased nest building 
in experimental Ss, but less than in the intact mouse. It is 
suggested that olfactory bulbs may be involved in 
aspects of thermoregulation and maternal behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

340. Zuromski, E. S., Donovick, P. J., & Burright, R. 
G. (U. Rhode Island) Bar pressing for illumination 
change in albino rats with septal lesions. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
78(1), 83-90.—Gave 43 sham-operated and septally- 
lesioned male Sprague-Dawley albino rats the oppor- 
tunity to control illumination with a bar press. Ss with 
septal lesions changed illumination conditions more 
often, but spent less total time in the light, than controls. 
Therefore, compared with controls, Ss with septal lesions 
displayed both a greater preference for stimulus change 
and enhanced aversion for the illumination level used. A 
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finding that such alterations in reactivity to light were 

maintained for 14 days is interpreted as being analogous 

to the effects of tal lesions on consumption of 

palatable and unpalatable fluids. (20 ref.)—Journal 
tract. 


on 

rat's reaction to a cat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 77- 
82.—Confronted male albino rats with a cat in a 
circular runway. Ss with hi pal lesions displayed 
lower levels of freezing than did operated controls, 
avoidance or mM possible, Ss with lesions showed 
superior cat avoidance and less freezing in the intervals 
between cat approaches. The similarity of reactions to a 
m and pel conditioned oy — in es with 

ippocampal damage suggests that the effects of hippo- 
campal damage in aversive conditioning tasks may be 
largely mediated by an alteration of innate freezing 
reactions.—Journal abstract. 

342. зате, M. rix pes A seen ita & -— 

taglione, yracuse U., Brain Researcl .) Loss 

2 lucose induced in 


— recovered 
lateral rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 
881-884.—Studied 6 male hooded rats which had 
recovered in a typical manner from lateral hypothalamic 
(LH) lesions and did not drink following subcutaneous 
injection of hypertonic saline. Ss did not eat in response 
to i Action of 2-deoxy-D-glucose (2-DG), 600 mg/k: 
and 750 mg/kg, or to the administration of insulin, 
units. Another group of 6 Ss, which recovered from the 
LH lesions more rapidly and drank following the 
-administration of hypertonic saline and insulin, did not 
eat following insulin and did not eat or drink following 
the 2 doses of 2-DG. Results indicate that although the 
LH is necessary for insulin and 2-DG induced drinking 
and eating, separate structures seem to be involved in the 
mediation of drinking and eating—Journal abstract. 
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Chemical Stimulation 


343. Bandler, Richard J. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Chemical stimulation of the rat midbrain and 
eet behaviour. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Feb), 

ol. 229(7), 222-223.—Examines “the effects of direct 
chemical stimulation of the ventral midbrain tegmentum 
on natural and hypothalamically facilitated frog-killing 
and mouse-killin ^ Double walled cannulae were 
implanted bila! ly in the ventral midbrain in 15 male 
hooded rats; 8 also had cannulae in the lateral hypo- 
thalamus. Carbachol and noradrenaline were adminis- 
tered on different days through alternate cannulae. 
Control day intervened between successive experimental 
days. Results indicate “that an area in the ventral 
midbrain tegmentum, as well as in the lateral hypo- 
thalamus, is involved in the mediation of ive 
behaviour in the rat and that some of the h; halami- 
cally mediated aggressive activity is directed caudally, 
probably by means of the descending medial forebrain 
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bundle, to this ventral midbrain area." (17 ref; 
Frank. 


344. Bronzino, J. D., Morgane, P. J., Stern, W, e 
E nn for Experimental 
Biology, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Shrewsbury, M 
new for an exploring ohemode. ЖИ 
cephal. hy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 197X(Feb) 
Vol. 322), 195-198.—Describes an "exploring" di hi 
trode device with the capability of introducing various 
crystalline chemicals precisely and reproducibly into. 
predetermined target areas in the brain. With such 
device it is possible to explore each mm. of the specific 
area under study, thus providing an effective tool for 
mapping neurobehavioral systems. (French summ 
—Journal summary. 

345. Norton, Glen R. (Utah State U.) The effects 
cholinergic and adrenergic chemicals on di 
behavior (thirst). Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4256-4257. б 

346. Ungerer, Arielle. (U. Louis Pasteur, Lab; of 
Psychophysiology, Strasbourg, France) Effets de la 

ine sur la rétention d'un apprentiss 
instrumental chez la souris. [Effects of puromycin on 
the retention of an instrumental training in mice) 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 81! 
814.—Assigned 80 male Swiss mice to 4 groups. Ss were 
submitted to a simple instrumental training, without 
discriminative stimulus. 24 hr. after attaining tht 
learning criterion, 3 groups received either bilateral 
injections of 90 ht of puromycin or temporal, ven 
tricular, and frontal injections of 60 ug. оѓ руготуй 
Puromycin had no effect on retention. In contrast 
temporal, ventricular, and frontal injections of 50 pg. 0 
puromycin each deeply impaired retention of a dise 
criminative instrumental training with both light an 
sound as CS. However, a part of the learning remained 
It is concluded that puromycin has a specific action oti 
the retention of the discrimination.— English summary. 


Electrical Stimulation 4 

347. Chisholm, Drake C. (U. Massachusetts) Electric- 
ally elicited behavior in the rat: Sources of re 
forcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
ТАШ oe 32(7-B), 4242. f 


rats. Communications in Behavioral Biology, Part ^ 
1971(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 295-306.—Facilitated the trog 
killing behavior of Long-Evans male hooded та 


opportunity to kill. When given a choice of obj ve 
during the hypothalamic stimulation, Ss attacked а Т 
frog on 64%, a dead frog on 26%, a rubber тошу 
10%, and a live mouse on 0% of the trials. Initia” 
stimulation did not facilitate killing in Ss that Wo 
stimulus-bound feeders, but after repeated (515 
stimulation elicited feeding as well as facilitated | ofl 
during the same stimulation period. Food depriva' 

facilitated the attack behavior of natural killer 
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decreasing the latencies to kill and delaying habituation 
of killing when Ss were tested in their home cages. (35 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

349. Dubrovsky, Bernardo & Garcia-Rill, E. (Allan 
Memorial Inst, Neurophysiological Lab., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Convergence of tectal and visual 
cortex input to pericruciate neurons. Experimental 
Neurology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 475-484.—Studied the 
effects of superior colliculus and visual cortex stimu- 
lation on pericruciate cortex at neuronal level in 
chloralose-anesthetized cats. A controlled background of 
activity, induced by iontophoretic release of glutamate, 
served to evaluate inhibitory input. Results indicate that 
motor-sensory cortex in cats receives stimuli from those 
2 neuronal groups which are related with different 
aspects of visual perception. A high degree of conver- 
gence was observed between visual cortical and col- 
licular stimulation; the latencies observed, however, and 
the differences in inhibitory effects and in following 
frequencies (higher for the collicular input) indicate that 
they may arrive by independent pathways at the 
pericruciate cortex. Based on functional considerations, 
it is suggested that these 2 inputs perform complimentary 
functions in pericrucriate cortex, which add to the unity 
observed in the freely behaving animal. (52 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

350. Malsbury, Charles W. (Rockefeller U.) Facil- 
itation of male rat copulatory behavior by electrical 
stimulation of the medial preoptic area. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 797-805.—Studied the 
role of the medial preoptic area (MPO) in the copulatory 
behavior of 23 male Royal Victoria Hospital hooded 
rats. Monopolar stimulating electrodes were implanted 
in the medial preoptic-anterior hypothalamic continuum 
or the lateral preoptic-medial forebrain bundle region. 
All measures of copulatory activity taken were facilitated 
by medial, but not by lateral, preoptic stimulation. The 
most common change produced by MPO stimulation 
was a reduction in both the fo an of mounts and 
intromissions preceding ejaculation. Short-latency ap- 
proach and mounting of the female and greatly reduced 
refractory periods were also seen in 2 MPO Ss. No 
evidence of a poststimulation inhibition of copulatory 
behavior resulting from the stimulation itself was seen in 
these 2 Ss. Most Ss in both the medial and lateral groups 
learned to self-stimulate (SS) using the same 30-sec trains 
of stimulation as used in earlier tests of copulatory 
activity. SS rate, stimulation-bound copulation, and 
degree of facilitation of ejaculation were positively 
correlated in MPO but not in lateral preoptic Ss. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

351. Oniani, T. М. & Ui A. A. (Inst. of 
Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Dinamiki e élektricheskoi 
aktivnosti gippokampa v otvet na razdrazhenie 
razlichnykh yader gipotalamusa. [Dynamics of hippo- 
campal electrical activity in response to stimulation of 
different hypothalamic nuclei.] Sak’art’velos SSR Mets’- 
nierebat'a Akademiis Moambe, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 441- 
444.—Presents results of a study of the influence of 
various hypothalamic stimulations on the cat electro- 
hippocampogram (EHCG), utilizing the methods of 
frequency analysis and EEG-integration. Increase in 
A-rhythm correlated with inhibition of alimentary 
behavior (AB) when the ventromedial hypothalamic 
nucleus (VMHTN) was stimulated. With intensification 
of the stimulation, aggressive reactions with spitting, 
baring of claws, piloerection, and pupillary expansion, 
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whose electrophysiological correlate was an increase in 
6-rhythm, were elicited. Along with involvement of the 
lateral hypothalamus in the regulation of AB, it was 
shown that the activation of AB correlated with an 
increase in hippocampal 6-rhythm—an increase. noted 
also in other motivated behavior such as fear and rage. 
Moderate stimulation of the VMHTN, inhibiting AB, 
produced desynchronization of the EHCG; stronger 
stimulation produced aggressive behavior with a sharp 
increase in 6-rhythm. It is concluded that nervous 
substrata for the regulation of satiated and aggressive 
behavior are located in the VMHTN, in line with the 
growing evidence against the existence of a "center of 
satiation.” (Georgian & English summaries)—/. D. 
London. 

352. Peters, Ronald H. & Irwin, Donald B. (Iowa State 
U.) Effects of ICS on double-alley performance: FE 
and EF comparisons. Physiology & Behavior, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 859—862.—Gave 9 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats rewarding intracranial stimulation (ICS) in 
the Ist goal of a double-alley while 9 other Ss received 
nonreward. Ss always received food reward in the 2nd 
goal. Following the introduction of partial reinforcement 
in the Ist goal, within and between Ss comparisons 
showed no increase in running speeds in the 2nd alley on 
nonreward trials. Rather, faster speeds occurred fol- 
lowing rewarded Ist alley trials. It appears probable that 
rewarding ICS produced either interference or negative 
contrast effects which generally reduced performance in 
the 2nd alley, while omitting ICS further decreased 
performance by introducing responses in the Ist goal 
that competed with running in the 2nd alley.—Journal 
abstract. 

353. Zornetzer, Steven F. & McGaugh, James L, (U. 
Florida, Medical School) Retrograde amnesia and 
brain seizures in mice: A further analysis. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 841-845.—Examined 
the relationship between brain seizures and electro- 
shock- ЖАКУ retrograde amnesia (RA) in 75 male 
Swiss-Webster mice. Ss were given 25 massed training 
trials in a 1-way active avoidance task followed by a 
single transcorneal electroshock (ES). Ss were lightly 
anesthetized with diethyl either during a 40-sec interval 
between the last training trial and ES administration. 
Hlgeinopargoqipe hic (ECoG) activity was recorded 
following ES. 24 hr. later Ss were given an additional 25 
training trials. Analyses of difference scores (Day 2-Day 
1 avoidance) and ECoG records indicate that neither 
brain seizures nor RA were produced by ES intensities 
below 15 ma. 15-ma ES produced significant RA but no 
cortical brain seizures. Higher ES intensities produced 
brain seizures and a greater degree of RA. Data indicate 
that, under some conditions, ES produces RA at current 
levels below the threshold for ECoG seizure activity. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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354. Carroll, Douglas. (Australian National U., 
Canberra, Capial Territory) Electromyographic ге- 
sponses to affective visual stimulation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 755-758. 
—Recorded EMGs from flexor and extensor muscles of 
24 undergraduates during the presentation. of affective 
visual stimuli. Dominant flexor muscle activity was 
observed with unpleasant visual stimuli, Extensor EMG 
was not differentially influenced by stimuli of different 
affect—Journal abstract. 
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355. Dennis, M. & Miledi, R. (University Coll., 
London, England) Lack of corre: between 
the amplitudes of spontaneous potentials and unit 
potentials evoked by nerve impulses at regenerating 
neuromuscular junctions. Nature, New Biology, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 232(30), 126-128.—Examines the character- 
istics of transmitter release in the frog during the 
regeneration of neuromuscular synapses. Reasons for the 
discrepancy in amplitude of the spontaneous and evoked 
unit potentials are speculated.—P. — 

356. Gardner, P. (New York U.) Single unit 
representation of patterned stimuli to cat forel 
skin. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4164-4165. 

357. Gold Stephen J. (Clark U.) Neural re- 
sponses telemetered from the olfactory bulb of rats 
involved in an odor detection task. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4167. 

358. Ivanova, L. I. Vzaimodeistvie efferentnykh i 
afferentnykh vozbuzhdenii na vstavochnykh neiro- 
nakh motornoi kory. [Interaction between efferent and 
afferent excitation of motor cortex interneurons.] Dok- 
lady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971(Мау), Vol. 198(3), 
720-723.—Investigates the duration time of retaining the 
efferent excitations by the interneurons of the motor 
cortex; the efferent excitations enter through the axon 
collaterals in the antidrome direction. Experiments were 
performed on cats, and the neuron activity was recorded 
with glass electrodes. In the Ist series of experiments the 
neuron reactions were studied to single impulse stimu- 
lation and to tetanic type stimulations. Stimulations to a 
single impulse have shown that 39% (the total number 
was 150 neurons) responded with an impulse of 10-msec 
latency, 48% gave no recording. When a tetanic stimu- 
lation was applied, 64% produced a reaction of allevi- 
ation, and 3195 showed an inhibition reaction. It was 
found also that neurons responding to a single pulse with 
à latent period of 10 msec. belonged to the pyramid tract, 
all the others were interneurons. In the 2nd series of 
о the interactions between the efferent and 
afferent stimulations were studied. It was found that the 
reaction intensities change in accordance with the length 
of the time interval between the stimulations: 42% 
showed an inhibition reaction, and 21% a reaction of 
alleviation. It is concluded that: (a) for the identification 
of pyramidal neurons and interneurons of the motor 
cortex, a single type stimulation can be used; and (b) 
interneurons as a result of durable interaction can 
interact with the afferentations coming from the zone of 
the peripheral motor геѕропѕе.—/. Halev. 

359. Mann, Michael D. (Cornell U.) Axons of dorsal 
spinocerebellar tract which respond to activity in 
cutaneous receptors. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 1035-1050.—In anesthetized cats, 
axons of the dorsal spinocerebellar tract were identified 
by antidromic activation through an electrode placed in 
the inferior brachium of the cerebellum. The receptive 
field and modalities of these neurons were studied and 
related to location of the axons in the dorsolateral 
funiculus and to possible somatotopic organization.—G. 
Westheimer. ч 

360. Naumova, T. S. Elektrofiziologicheskii analiz 
mekhanizmov formirovaniya uslovnogo refleksa. 
[Electrophysiological analysis of the mechanisms for the 
formation of the conditioned reflex.] Leningrad, USSR: 
Meditsina, 1968. 232 p.—Based on the data of the 
literature and the author's own research, an electro- 
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physiological analysis of the mechanisms of higher 
nervous activity is presented, and, in particular, that of 
the morphofunctional organization of the processes 
which accompany the formation and reinforcement of 
the defensive CR. The electrical reactions (summated 
activity, evoked potentials, neuronal reactions) of the 
cortical and subcortical structures during orienting 
reflexes and at different stages in the establishment of 
CRs and in that of differential inhibition are discussed, 
The role of interaction between specific and nonspecific 
afferentiation in the larger reactions of the organism is 
examined. Data on the cortical and subcortical local- 
ization of CR excitatory traces are introduced. (13 p, 
ref.)—J. D. London. 

361. Pavlova, L. P., Avery'yanov, V. S., & Makhova, 
М. I. (Leningrad State U., USSR) Elektrofiziologlya. 
[Electrophysiology.] In K. S. Tochilov (Ed.), "Praktikum 
po fiziologii truda.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 418 
195.—Describes and discusses the methods of EEG, 
EMG, and electrooculography. Details of 4 experiments 
are given, involving registration of the human EEG in 
the active state, the study of EEG rhythms, a functional 
EEG test in response to eye opening and closing, and 
determination of EEG tracings of rhythmic assimilation, 
Details of an additional 6 experiments are given 
involving (a) the technique of EMG registration, 9 
EMG analysis, (c) the study of muscle fatigue, (d) the 
study of the EMG in postural maintenance, and (e) tlie 
electrical activity of muscles in the performance 
complex motor behavior. 3 experiments are detailed for 
electrooculography.—/. D. London. 

362. Prior, Pamela F., et al. (London Hosp., England) 
Monitoring cerebral function: Clinical experience 
with new device for continuous recording of elec 
trical activity of brain. British Medical Journal, 191! 
(Jun), Vol. 2(5764), 736-738.—Discusses the cerebral 
function monitor which provides a continuous record 0 
the electrical activity of the brain occurring at fre 
quencies from 2-15 Hz. It is relatively cheap, portable, 
and easy to use and interpret. The apparatus has prov 
of value in 3 circumstances: (a) when the сеге! 
circulation is likely to be vulnerable during open heatt 
surgery; (b) as a measure of recovery or deterioration: 
following brain damage or drug overdose; and (с) where 
information about more physiological changes in bo 
bral function is required, e.g., when testing anestheti 
and hypnotic drugs.—Journal summary. 

363. Rosen, Alexander J., Davis, John D., & Lado'e 
Robert F. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Electrocortical activity: 
Modification by food ingestion and a humoral satie 
factor. Communications in Behavioral Biology, Part 04 
1971(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 323-327.—Studied the electri 
corticograms (ECGs) of 12 Holtzman Sprague-DaW 
rats. ECGs in satiated Ss and in Ss transfused with 0100 
from satiated donors displayed more high-voltage an 
activity than in Ss deprived of food or transfuse M 
blood from deprived donors. Results support dem x 
strations of ECG changes with food deprivation i 
recent evidence for humoral control of food int 
—Journal abstract. d hool, 

364. Rossi, A. Michael. (Harvard Medical Sc 
Boston, Mass.) Note on GSRs as operants Moti 
— deprivation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, ей 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 722.—Сауе visual reinforn а 
(slides) to 12 female student nurses in 2 counter-balam 
schedules of '/ hr. each during the last hour of à 4 
deprivation session. On 1 schedule the reinforceme 
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were contingent on Ss’ GSRs, and on the other, schedule 
reinforcements were delivered independent of Ss’ GSRs. 
Mean GSRs were 29 during the contingent reinforce- 
ment period, 16 during noncontingent reinforcement 
period, and 10 during the base-line period (Ist 2 hr. in 
sensory deprivation).—Author abstract. 

365. Teräväinen, Н. & Rovainen, C. M. (Washington 
U., Medical School) Electrical activity of myotomal 
muscle fibers, motoneurons, and sensory dorsal 
cells during spinal reflexes in lampreys. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 999-1009.—Re- 
ports an experiment in which a detailed analysis, by 
means of intracellular records from muscle fibers and 
motoneurons, delineated the neural and muscular factors 
involved in the local and long reflex of lampreys.—G. 
Westheimer. 

366. Watanabe, Takami & Shapiro, David. (Waseda 
U., Tokyo, Japan) [Operant control of spontaneous skin 
potential responses in Japanese and American subjects: 
A comparative study.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 42(2), 79-86.—Replicated an American 
study by A. Crider, D. Shapiro, and B. Tursky (see PA, 
Vol. 40: 3669) on the operant conditioning of spon- 
taneous skin potential responses (SPRs), with a total of 
20 Japanese females serving as Ss. Comparisons were 
made between contingent reinforcement (CR) and 
noncontingent reinforcement (NCR) of spontaneous 
SPRs, by placing Ss matched for resting level SPR into 
either a CR-NCR or NCR-CR sequence group. Inter- 
group comparisons revealed that CR produced a higher 
rate of SPR. Significant intraindividual differences were 
also found between responses to CR and NCR. SPR 
patterns were generally the same as those observed in 
American Ss, with the exception of more rapid differ- 
entiation between CR and NCR for Japanese Ss. Results 
suggest that autonomic learning under different con- 
ditions of reward may account for cultural variance in 
physiological responsivity.—English summary. 

367. Wilson, Robert A. (U. Houston) Effects of 
masking during interstimulus and intertrial intervals 
on differential conditioning of electrodermal re- 
sponses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4271-4272. 
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368. Alexander, B., Binnie, C. D., & M: n, J. H. 
(Runwell Hosp. Wickford, England) CNVs for the 
simple minded. American Journal of EEG Technology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 11(4), 161-164.—Presents a method for 
examining contingent negative variations, also known as 
the expectancy wave, when equipment is limited. In this 
approach, averaging is done with paper, pencil, and 
graticule. 100 or more successive points are noted on 
many short sections of an EEG tracing; the points are 
then added and the average calculated. 

369. Cicchetti, Domenic V. & Allison, Truett. (Vet- 
erans Administration Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) A new 
procedure for assessing reliability of scoring EEG 
Sleep recordings. American Journal of EEG Technology, 
1971 (Sep), Vol. 11(3), 101—110.— Presents an application 
of a new statistic to the scoring of EEG sleep recordings. 
Scoring reliability is expressed as a proportion of 
agreement which considers instances of perfect agree- 
ment, partial agreement, and perfect disagreement. A 
method is also presented to assess the frequency and 
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significance of inter-O bias, as measured by the tendency 
of 1 O to systematically score higher than a 2nd O. 
Although we focused on the 6 category scale of the 
Dement-Kleitman criteria, the statistic is equally appli- 
cable to other classifications (with from 3-7 categories) 
used in animal sleep studies.—Journal summary. 

370. Debecker, J. & Desmedt, John E. (U. brussels, 
Brain Research Unit, Belgium) Cerebral evoked po- 
tential correlates in forced-paced tasks. Nature, New 
Biology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 234(47), 118-120.—Examined 
“the evoked potential correlates of sensory overload in 
forced-paced auditory tasks and...[found] that the 
cerebral 'decision' potential can reveal intermittency in 
the perceptual channel. 15 young adult volunteers with 
normal hearing served in 1 or more sessions. Each sat in 
an easy chair in a soundproof air-conditioned room. 
Binaural clicks were delivered ...at a regular interval 
which is the same throughout any run, chosen from 
1,000-200 [msec] for successive runs. Each such run 
included a random sequence of 50% signal clicks (80 db. 
above subjective threshold) and 50% non-signal clicks of 
lower intensity .... The S was asked to count mentally 
the signal clicks in the sequence, to avoid key-pressing or 
vocalizing which might induce so-called readiness or 
motor potentials. The cerebral potentials evoked by the 
signal clicks were recorded between vertex (Cz) and 
mid-frontal skin electrodes." 75 runs (frequencies, 
1-5/sec) were carried out іп 16 sessions in 14 Ss. The 
“results dicslose rapid dynamics for the evoked potential 
*decision' components and indicate that rapid sequential 
tasks represent a cognitive load adequate to trigger this 
mechanism." It is felt that further studies in this area 
“тау provide an approach to the neural switching 
processes which organize information."—J. L. Smith. 

371. Derbyshire, Arthur J., Osenar, Stan B., Hamilton, 
Lee R., & Joseph, Maurice E. (U. Illinois, Chicago) 
Problems in identifying an acoustically evoked 
potential to a single stimulus. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 160-171. 
—Describes a combination of techniques which enables 
the identification of evoked scalp potentials in man to a 
single acoustic stimulus (e.g, a word). Either multiple 
EEG derivations from 1 S or single derivations from 
several Ss, can be summed algebraically to yield a tracing 
with a significant increase (by a factor of 2 or more) in 
the size of the response relative to the background. A 
specific template d been found which, when cross- 
correlated with the EEG, yields 2-dimensional (corre- 
lation and time) description of when the response occurs. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

372. Gmyrya-Novi, V. A. Zavisimost’ vyzvannykh 
potentsialov ot funktsional’nogo sostoyaniya kory 
golovnogo mozga. [Evoked potentials as a function of 
the functional state of the cerebral cortex.] In N. I. 
Putilin (Ed.), *Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov 
deyatel'nosti." (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 48-56.—5 dogs 
were Ss in a study of cortical evoked potentials (EPs) in 
response to clicks during muscular strain (heavy weight 
on back) a trace CR, formation of a conditioned 
connection, and the activity of narcotic agents. Under 
the action of different factors, modifying the functional 
state (FS) of the cortex, a relationship was revealed 
between EPs and the cortical FS, showing that for 
maximal manifestation of EPs there existed an optimal 
state of excitability, disclosed as well expressed oscil- 
lations of the basic rhythm overlaid with fast potentials. 
A. prevalence of both stimulatory and inhibitory pro- 
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cesses produced a decline in occurrence of these 
reactions, a change in their parameters or a disap- 
pearance of the responses. A change in the FS, resulting 
from closure of the conditioned connection, promoted 
the appearance of EPs. The action of nembutal led to the 
disappearance of some responses and the appearance of 
new опез.—/. D. London. Ы 

373. Gruberová, Jaroslava. (Inst. of Industrial Hy- 
giene & Occupational Medicine, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Auditory evoked potential and its appli- 
cations in tional medicine. Work-Environ- 
ment-Health, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 15-18.—Reports results of 
experiments which tested the relationship of amplitude 
change of auditory evoked potential to stimulus intensity 
in objective audiometry. A total of 10 students was 
tested, some repeatedly. The stimulus was a continuous 
tone of 500-msec duration with a 400-cps frequency. 2 
monopolar (from the temporal and vertex regions) and | 
bipolar (occipito-vertex) recordings were always made. 
Results indicate “that the linear amplitude increase of 
response, реше on the intensity increase of stim- 
ulus, is valid only to a certain degree.” At very high 
intensities amplitude decreased rather than increased; 
this is explained by the fact that some “saturation” 
occurs with very intense stimuli. It is concluded that 
from “these experiments there is only a small step to 
objective audiometry which is suitable also for use in 
occupational medicine....In spite of the fact that 
objective audiometry is relatively elaborate and expen- 
sive, it is of great help in experimental work involving 
noise, in the clinic, and in work with children, psychiatric 
patients and assessment cases."—J. L. Smith. 

374. Guttmann, G. (U. Vienna, Inst. of Psychology, 
Austria) Die psychologische Bedeutung des akus- 
tisch evozierten Potentials. [The psychological mean- 
ing of acoustic evoked potentials.] Nervenarzt, 197 (Apr), 
Vol. 42(4), 193-197.—2 questions are considered: (a) do 
evoked potentials represent the last measurable effect of 
the stimulus, or do they correlate more directly with 
psychological processes independent of the stimulus? 
and (b) do evoked potentials exhibit reliable and 
constant intersubject differences which would be of 
value for differential psychology? Results of an exper- 
iment with adults are reported in which acoustical signals 
equal in physical energy but differing in perceived 
intensity were presented. It was found that evoked 
potential amplitude was correlated with subjective 
intensity and that significant individual differences in the 
extent to which the evoked potentials remained constant 
over trials existed. The significance of the results for 
psychological testing is discussed.—E. Wist. 

375. Hileman, Ronald E. & Dick, Donald E. (U. 
Colorado) Detection of phase characteristics of 
alpha waves in the electroencephalogram. /ЕЕЕ 
Transactions on Bio-Medical Engineeri: 1971(Sep), Vol. 
18(5), 379-382.—Describes а теты of obtaining a 
continuous record of the average center frequency of the 
EEG and the instantaneous phase fluctuations about 
that average. A phase-locked loop with a wide range 
phase detector has been implemented on a hybrid 
Sepe for this purpose. This new technique provides 
another way to extract information from the EEG and 
tends to emphasize the time-varying features of such 
recordings.—Journal abstract. 

376. Ki Lawrence W. & Ruhm, Howard B. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Within average var- 
lability of the acoustically evoked response. Journal 
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of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 
179-188.—Explored the effects of various tasks, designed 
to alter the degree of “attention to stimuli," on the 
variability of the EEG activity which gives rise to the 
average acoustically evoked response. Evoked responses | 
to 50-db SL clicks were recorded from the vertex of 8 
male graduate students under 4 conditions: quiet, 
counting, discriminating, and reading. Results show the | 
quiet condition yielded the greatest variability while 
reading exhibited the least.—Journal abstract. 

377. Landfield, Philip W., McGaugh, James Ly & 
Tusa, Ronald J. (U. California, Schoo! of Biological 
Sciences, Irvine) Theta rhythm: A temporal correlate | 
of memory stor. processes in the rat. Science 
1972(Jan) Vol. 175(4017), 87-89.—Examined the a- 
mount of theta rhythm (4-9 Hz.) in cortical EEGs of 36 
rats for 30 min. after training in l-trial tasks. Some $s 
received ECS after training. The amount of theta in the 
EEG after training was positively correlated with the 
degree of subsequent retention of a footshock, whether 
Ss had received ECS ог not. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

378. Lehtonen, J. B. & Lehtinen, I. (U. Turku, Central: 
Hosp., Finland) Alpha rhythm and uniform visual field | 
in man. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
ology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 139-147.—Examined the 
effects of a uniform visual field, ocular fixation, and 
visual attention of alpha rhythm in 18 healthy 
19-28 yr. olds. In all Ss, a uniform visual field increased 
the amount of alpha rhythm, with a mean delay of 2 
sec. which depended on repetition of the test. The 
quantity and amplitude of the rhythm in this condition 
were significantly (p < .01) larger than with a normal 
visual field and nearly as large as when the eyes welt) 
closed. The frequency of the rhythm was the same a 
with eyes cl but was significantly (p < .01) highet 
than with a normal visual field. Ocular fixation caus 
an enduring desynchronization, while visual attention 
did not. The rhythmic alpha-like after-activity in 
visual evoked potential behaved in a similar manner t0 
the alpha rhythm. It is concluded that it is neither УШ". 
perception nor attention that interferes with the alpha 
rhythm, but the events connected with ocular fixatioti 
seem to be important in this respect. (French summani 
(31 ref.)—Journal summary. | 

379. Majkowski, Jerzy, et al. (Medical Academy. 
Warsaw, Poland) Reliability of electroence| 
raphy. Polish Medical Journal, 1971, Vol. 10(5), 1 
1229 —Attempted to determine the degree of agreeme 
between the results of EEG interpretations of 
cialists. Each of them studied and evaluated 120 EE? 
records obtained in adults. In each of 6 EEG laboti 
tories 20 records were performed. In all, 720 desci pion 
and conclusions were evaluated. All participants am 
in their opinions on 60% of EEG records; 5 agreed a 
their opinions on 73% of records; 4 on 88% of records! 
12% of cases the opinions were halved, with 3 ie 
ipants agreeing oat 3 disagreeing. Most discrepan i 
were found in the evaluation of normal EEG records 
22% of all records lacking complete agreement d 
difference of opinions concerned | grade of the scale «| 
the evaluation, in 17% this difference concern ‘ofl 
and in 2 records (1.7%) the participants disagreed the 
grades of the evaluation. The discrepancies d it 
assessment of localization of the changes occuftel g 
11% of records. No higher differences were obse! 
the morphological description of EEG records: 
abstract. 
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380. Maulsby, Robert L. (Tulane U., Medical School) 
Some guidelines for assessment of spikes and 
sharp waves in EEG tracings. American Journal of 
EEG Technology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 3-16.—Presents 
6 guidelines for the systematic evaluation of most spiky 
wave forms in an EEG tracing in order to avoid 
misleading and possibly dangerous overinterpretations. 
It is considered “more ethical to miss or ignore a 
questionable EEG abnormality than to interpret a record 
as abnormal when it is not....[It is concluded] that 
these guidelines are not intended to be used as strict 
criteria or rules for spike recognition, but rather as 
qualifying constraints to be consciously applied while 
evaluating any sharp or spike-like wave form in the EEG 
tracing before jumping to a conclusion of abnormality. 
When these guidelines are systematically applied, the 
student will find that the majority of sharp wave forms or 
spike configurations can be 'explained away' or ignored; 
those withstanding the test of these guidelines will 
usually prove to be highly correlated with clinical/path- 
ological actualities."—J. L. Smith. 

381. Porter, Roger J., Wolf, Albert A., & Penry, J. 
Кий. (U. California, San Francisco) Human electro- 
encephalographic telemetry: A review of systems 
and their applications and а new receiving system. 
American Journal of EEG Technology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
11(4), 145-159.—Reviews human EEG radiotelemetry 
systems and their applications, and describes a new 
dual-diversity reception system that will aid in solving 
the problems of transmitting and recording in EEG 
telemetry. This information is considered to be of value 
to those interested in EEG telemetry and enables an 
overall view of the history and direction of this new field. 
(95 ref.)—Journal summary. 

382. Tecce, Joseph J. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) 
Contingent negative variation (CNV) and psycho- 
logical processes in man. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 77(2), 73-108.— Discusses contingent 
negative variation (CNV), a slow, surface-negative 
electrical brain wave occurring in the interval between 
the presentation of a warning stimulus and an imperative 
stimulus to which a motor response is usually required. 
CNV appears as a negative shift in the EEG base line 
that averages approximately 20 uV. A 2-process theo- 
retical model is proposed to account for CNV results: 
magnitude of CNV is positively and monotonically 
related to attention and nonmonotonically (inverted U) 
related to arousal level. CNV is also associated with 
other kinds of electrophysiological activity, notably 
autonomic functions and slow cerebral potentials that 
accompany voluntary motor movements. Although CNV 
is clearly a cerebral phenomenon, eye movements can 
seriously distort its measurement. It is concluded that 
CNV is an electrical phenomenon of the human brain 
that is related chiefly to attention and arousal functions. 
(5 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. j 

383. Weber, Bruce A. (U. Washington) Habituation 
and dishabituation of the averaged auditory evoked 
response. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 387-394.—Investigated amplitude 
reduction. in the average evoked response (AER) re- 
sulting from repeated auditory stimulation. Exp. I 
examined the effects of stimulus duration on the rate of 
AER habituation. 3 groups of 10 normal-hearing 
university students and staff received 16 series of 
1000-Hz tone bursts with durations of 50, 500, and 950 
msec. А comparison of AER habituation rates revealed 
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that longer stimulus durations resulted in faster rates of 
habituation. Exp. II was designed to determine if the 
AER demonstrated dishabituation (recovery of a habit- 
uated response when a parameter of the habituating 
stimulus is changed). 10 additional Ss received series of 
1000-Hz tone bursts. When the stimulus frequency was 
changed from 1,000-500 Hz., all Ss meeting the habit- 
uation criterion demonstrated recovery of the AER. 
Results are compatible with an interpretation of AER 
habituation as a simple form of learning. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

384. C. I. & Grossman, L. B. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U., Milton S. Hershey Medical Center) Loss 
and recovery of long-term memories after ECS in 
rats: Evidence for state-dependent recall. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
78(2), 248-254.—Trained 24 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats on 3 2-choice discriminations. The Ist and 
3rd problems were learned to avoid shock (S, and 5,), 
and the 2nd problem to obtain food (F;). Immediately 
after reaching criterion on S,, Ss were given ECS, and 
retention of S, and F, was assessed. Under normal 
conditions, retention of F, was good but retention of S, 
was poor, replicating earlier findings of M. Robbins an 
D. Meyer (see PA, Vol. 44:11961). However, retention of 
S, was significantly improved, and retention of F, 
disrupted, if a 2nd ЕС$ was administered 15 min. before 
testing. А state-dependent hypothesis proposed to 
explain these data also accounts for a number of other 
ECS phenomena. A novel aspect of the hypothesis is that 
ECS. produces retrograde dissociative effects, and that 
administration of a 2nd ECS creates conditions favor- 
able to the recall of dissociated information. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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85. ————. Issledovanie printsipov pererabotki 
informatsil v zritel'noi sisteme. [Investigation of the 
principles of information-processing in the visual sys- 
tem.] Leningrad, USSR: Nauka, 1970.. 

386. Beritov, I. S. Obraznaya orientatsiya v pro- 
stranstve и zhivotnykh. [Image-directed spatial ori- 
entation in animals.] In I. S. Beritov, "Struktura i funktsii 
kory bol'hogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 1) 
242—255.— Considers (a) the role of the various receptors 
in spatial orientation (SO): visual, auditory, labyrinthine, 
olfactory, muscular, and cutaneous; and (b) the role of 
hearing in sensing objects from a distance. It is shown 
that all receptors participate in image-directed SO, but 
only the stimulation of the visual, auditory, and 
labyrinthine receptors can create the image of spatial 
location of external objects in the surrounding milieu 
and of their relationships with respect to the location of 
the animal itself. However, all forms of receptors can 
have importance for orientation in space, if they become 
conditioned signals for definite, spatially oriented 
movements necessary for the performance of alimentary 
behavior. The behavior here involves not image-directed 
SO, but CR-SO. (16 ref.)—I. D. London. 

387. Bertulis, A. V. & Podvigin, N. F. (Pavlov Inst. of 
Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) O novom tipe impul'- 
snykh otvetov v setchatke lyagushki. [On a new type 
of impulse responses in the frog retina.] In ——— ——, 
"Issledovanie printsipoy pererabotki informatsii v zritel’- 
noi sisteme.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 49-54..—Utilizing 
frog retinas, the following were studied: (a) the character 
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of the impulse responses, recorded from the internal 
nuclear layer, and analogous responses, recorded from 
axons in the retinal surface; and (b) the role of the retinal 
elements generating these responses. Neurons were 
found which underwent no change in the number of 
impulses when intensity and area of the impinging light 
source utilized were modified. The latent period of 
neurons, responding to the on-stimulus, increased with 
diminution of area and intensity of the stimulus. In 
neurons, responding to the off-stimulus, the latent period 
of the response initially shortened with increase of 
illumination, then lengthened. The number of impulses 
in the response of such a neuron was a function of (a) the 
direction and speed of movement of the contrast border, 
and (b) the place of impingement of the light source in 
the receptive field. These neurons appear to be dis- 
tributed in the internal nuclear layer of the retina. (14 
ref.)—1. D. London. 

388. Blakemore, Colin; Muncey, James P., & Ridley, 
Rosalind M. (U. Cambridge, Physiological Lab., Eng- 
land) Perceptual fading of a stabilized cortical 
image. Nature, 1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5316), 204-205. 
—Reports some evidence that perceptual fading of a 
stabilized cortical image “is not entirely retinal, but is 
partly central, for . . . [it has been] noticed that an image 
free to move over the retina, but ‘stabilized’ on the visual 
cortex, also becomes less distinct.” 2 experiments are 
Bes utilizing a new technique of spatial adaptation. 
This technique has been used “to measure the selectivity 
of human visual mechanisms for orientation and spatial 
frequency, at suprathreshold levels. If the adaptin, 
grating is replaced, not by a grating of identica 
orientation and spatial frequency, but by one that is 
markedly different, then the apparent contrast of the test 
grating is not reduced. This implies that the adapting and 
test gratings are handled by different neural анн 
—/. L. Smith. 

389. Chaddock, Thomas E. (U. Pennsylvania) Visual 
detection of X ray by the rhesus monkey. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
78(2), 190-201.—Conducted 7 experiments, with a total 
of 6 rhesus monkeys, investigating the immediate 
detection of X rays with primary emphasis on the visual 
sensory system and its role in this detection. A condi- 
tioned реп of lever pressing to X-irradiation was 
used as the dependent variable. An olfactory mediation 
of X-ray stimulation in light-adapted Ss and a visual 
mediation in anosmic dark-adapted Ss was demonstrat- 
ed. Further investigation of the visual detection dem- 
onstrated (a) an exposure-rate threshold of 2-3 mr/sec, 
Га dark-adaptation effect, (с) that detection was 
related to the intensity of background illumination, (d) 
that the apparent hue of the X-ray-produced hosphene 
was blue, and (e) that a blind-anosmic S could perform 
the conditioned suppression response to an auditory 
OE ie үлү abstract. 

. & xen Bruce P. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Reduction d. sucrose 
preference in the hamster by gymnemic acid. 
Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 903- 
907.—Studied the effects of gymnemic acid (GA) 
treatment of the tongue of 11 male ССО:МСМ-1 
hamsters in a brief exposure 2-bottle preference test 
which paired .04 M sucrose with distilled water. Sucrose 
preference was significantly reduced following GA 
compared to preference following a control treatment. 
This behavioral effect occurred under conditions similar 
to those used electrophysiologically when GA reduces 
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the recorded gustatory response magnitude to sucrose in 
the hamster. The merits of the hamster as a nonhuman 
model for the action of GA are discussed. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

391. Hinton, J. W. (U. Southampton, England) 
Neural fatigue and individual differences in late 
and duration of autokinesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 690.— Measured latency and: 
unidirectional duration of the Ist autokinetic movement 
in 24 naive Ss. Measures were negatively correlated with: 
a neural fatigue index derived from a tapping task. Itis 
suggested that individual differences in temporal pa- 
rameters of autokinesis are dependent on idiosyncratic 
neural fatigue development rate. This is compatible with 1 
R. Gregory and О. Zangwill's (see PA, Vol. 39:885) 
speculation and allows predictions based on Eysenck'$ 
personality theory.—Author abstract. 

392. Kolesnikova, N. G. & Ukhin, V. M. (Leningrad 
State U., USSR) Metody isledovaniya zritel'nogo | 
slukhovogo analizatorov. [Methods for investigation of 
the visual and auditory analyzers.) In K. S. Tochiloy 
(Ed.), "Praktikum po fiziologii.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 
1) 232-249.— Describes and discusses the methods for 
investigating the visual analyzer and the functional state 
of the auditory analyzer. Considered are (a) the deter 
mination of near and far points of clear vision, (b) the 
steadiness of clear vision, (c) determination of the 
dynamics of visual acuity, (d) determination of the visu 
field, (e) methods for measuring CFF, (f) determination 
of the auditory threshold, and (р) speech audiometry. 
experiments are detailed.—/. D. London. 

393. Macrides, Foteos & Chorover, Stephen 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Olfactory bulb 
units: Activity correlated with inhalation cycles апо 
odor quality. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4017), & 
87.—Studied single olfactory bulb units, under cond 
tions intended to preserve the cyclical stimulation which 
normally accompanies nasal breathing, in 2 macromatle 
species of rodents: the Syrian golden hamster and the 
prairie deermouse. Patterns of unit activity related to tht 
inhalation cycle were observed in all Ss often in the 
absence of specific stimuli, and could not be explained in 
simple mechanical terms. Distinctive changes in thes’) 
patterns occurred in response to certain odors, and welt 
generally independent of changes in the overall firing 
frequency. Findings indicate that a change in the over 
firing frequency of unit discharge is neither a necessa 
nor sufficient measure of responsiveness to odors in 08 
rodent olfactory bulb, and that stimulus-specific tem: 
poral distributions of unit firing may be involved 
olfacto-endocrine activities.—Journal abstract. 

394. Murashko, A. С. & Tishchenko, V. V. 
vozmozhnosti ispol'zovaniya matematicheskikh 
delei vibratsionnoi chuvstvitel'nosti dlya oprede 
iya patologii vibratsionnogo analizatora. [On 
possibility of using mathematical models of vibration 
sensitivity for determining pathology in the vibrat t 
analyzer.) Problemy Bioniki, 197\(Jan), No. 5, 94 
91.—Explores the possibility of applying various formy 
of frequency analysis to cutaneous vibration, in order 7 
determine the existence of deviations in the perform 
of the vibrational analyzer. Illustrative experimental d 
are supplied. Results of various studies have а ) 
opportunities for the development оѓ mathema s 4 
vibrational analyzer models for adaptation, ine (19 
uniform vibrational sensation, and other properties. V^ 
ref.)J—1. D. London. » 

395. Nottebohm, Fernando & Nottebohm, Mart? 
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(Rockefeller U.) Vocalizations and breeding behav- 
iour of surgically deafened ring doves (Streptopelia 
risoria). Animal Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 
313-327.—60 Ss from 2 breedings were deafened at 3 
different ages. Males deafened as squabs develop 
vocalizations that are normal in structure and temporal 
delivery. Intact Ss tend to be more vocal than deaf ones, 
but this difference is not significant. Loss of hearing does 
not affect the scatter of perch- and bow-cooing sequence 
lengths around a median value and the tendency for 
perch-cooing sequences to occur in clusters. During 
incubation, when deaf and intact males presumably 
share a same hormonal background, deaf Ss start 
perch-cooing sequences less often, but deliver longer 
sequences. Latencies from pairing to ovulation are longer 
in deaf than in intact females. Commencement of 
nest-building is also delayed in pairs with deaf females. 
Deaf parents do not feed their squabs enough food and 
abandon them prematurely.—Journal abstract. 

396. Parin, V. V. & Emel'yanov, M. D. (Eds.) 
Fiziologiya vestibulyarnogo analizatora. [Physiology 
of the vestibular analyzer.] In V. V. Parin & M. D. 
Emel'yanov (Eds. “Fiziologiya vestibuyarnogo an- 
alizatora.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4600) 86-131.— Contains 8 
articles, most of which present the results of macro- and 
microelectrodal research conducted on the vestibular 
apparatus under a variety of conditions. A study of 
sensorimotor reactions in man under the action of 
rotation of small radius is included—J. D. London. 

397. Parin, V. V. & Emel’yanov, M. D. (Eds.) 
Problema bolezni dvizheniya i povysheniya ustoi- 
chivosti k vestibulyarnym vozdeistviyam. [The prob- 
lem of motion sickness and that of raising resistance to 
vestibular effects.] In V. V. Parin & M. D. Emel'yanov 
(Eds. “Fiziologiya vestibulyarnogo analizatora.” (See 
PA, Vol. 44:4600) 132-188.—Contains 1l articles, 
detailing the findings of electrophysiological studies on 
(a) vestibular and other effects under the action of 
prolonged rotation and Coriolus acceleration, and (b) 
motion sickness, its various effects on the human and 
animal organism, and methods for countering it.—/. D. 
London. 

398. Parin, V. V. & Emel'yanov, M. D. (Eds.) 
Razrabotka novykh metodov issledovaniya vesti- 
bulyarnoi funktsii. [The development of new methods 
for investigating vestibular functions.] In V. V. Parin & 
M. D. Emel'yanov (Eds.), “Fiziologiya vestibulyarnogo 
analizatora.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4600) 189-240.— Contains 
9 articles, most of which are devoted to various aspects 
of vestibular research connected with developing meth- 
ods for the efficient selection of aviators and astronauts 
for training.—4/. D. London. 

399. Parin, V. V. & Emel'yanov, M. D. (Eds.) 
Vzaimodeistvie vestibulyarnogo analizatora s drugi- 
mi analizatornymi sistemami. [Interaction of the 
vestibular analyzer with other analyzer systems.] In V. V. 
Parin & M. D. Emel'yanov (Eds.), “Fiziologiya vesti- 
bulyarnogo analizatora.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4600) 5— 
85.—Contains 11 articles presenting the results of 
electrophysiological research on the interaction of the 
vestibular and visual analyzers in man and animals 
under normal and weightless conditions. A mathematical 
model of the oculomotor apparatus is also presented.—7. 
D. London. x 

400. Podvigin, N. F. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) K voprosu o roli bipolyarnykh 
kletok v obrabotke signalov v setchatke lyagushki. 
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[On the role of bipolar cells in signal-processing in the 
frog retina.] In , "Issledovani printsipov pere- 
raotki informatsii v zritel'noi sisteme.” (See PA, Vol. 
48:Issue 1) 17-20.— Presents results of a study showing 
that determination of the functional role of the retinal 
elements requires knowledge of the behavior of the 
waves of both the electroretinogram (ERG) and the 
intra-ERG (IERG). However, while the parameters of 
ERG- and IERG-waves and ganglionic impulse re- 
sponses are necessary for the analysis of the functional 
properties of the retina, the character of the retinal 
responses are a function of not only changes in the 
parameters of the photic stimulus but also recording 
methods (e.g., the latent period of the B-wave was shown 
to depend on the recording method utilized). The 
significance of the bipolars in light adaptation and their 
functions in the transmission of the signal from the 
receptor to the ganglionic cells are discussed. (20 ref.)—7. 
D. London. 

401. Podvigin, N. F. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) O nelineinykh preobrazovaniyakh 
signala v setchatke. [On nonlinear transformations of 
the signal in the retina.] In , "Issledovanie 
printsipov pererabotki informatsii v zritel’noi sisteme.” 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 28-39..—Utilized an isolated 
frog eye preparation in a study leading to the description 
of a possible pattern for the interaction of the retinal 
nerve elements which transform nonlinearly the medi- 
ated signal. With large areas of the impinging light 
source, an approximately linear relationship showed up 
between amplitude of the b-wave and the logarithm of 
intensity. With small areas, the amplitude exhibited an 
increasing dependence on stimulus intensity. It is 
concluded that the logarithmic transformation of the 
signal is due to the inhibitory connections existing 
between the ganglionic cells and the receptors. (38 
ref.)—1. D. London. 

402. Putyatin, E. P., Shul'gin, I. V., Yurchenko, V. P., 
& Abramov, O. M. K voprosu o modelirovanii me- 
khanizmov normalizatsii zritel'nykh obrazov. [On the 
modeling of mechanisms for the normalization of visual 
images. Problemy Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 5, 102- 
106.—Provides mathematical treatment of the “auto- 
matic normalization of visual images," i.e., their con- 
stancy, with determination of the necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions for the "reduction of equivalent images 
to standard form.”—J. D. London. 

403. Sapozhnikov, R. A. Optimizatsiya v уаміепі- 
yakh spektral'noi chuvstvitel'nosti glaza. [Optimiza- 
tion of effects involving spectral sensitivity of the eye.] 
Problemy Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 5, 3-6.— Conditions are 
precisely formulated for optimal performance of the 
photoreceptor with respect to spectral sensitivity, for 
whose properties а mathematical model is developed. 
The “correctness of the conclusions” which is derived is 
confirmed by considering the facts of ocular evolution in 
the ocean and the presence of light-scattering plants, and 
the data derived from the study of light-emitting 
organisms, e.g., Photinus pyralis.—/. D. London. 

404. Schaefer, К. P., Meyer, D. L., & Schott, D. (U. 
Göttingen, W. Germany) Optic and vestibular influ- 
ences on ear movements: Optokinetic and ves- 
tibular ear nystagmus in rabbits. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1971, Vol. 4(4), 323-333. 

405. Shabanov-Kushnarenko, Yu. P. & Kachko, E. G. 
Matematicheskoe opisanie sglazhivayushchikh 
svoistv zreniya. [Mathematical description of the 
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leveling properties of vision.] Problemy Bioniki, 1971 
(Jan), No. 5, 91-102.—Demonstrates that this model is 
logically equivalent to Talbot's law for human vision in 
generalized form. An experimental verification of this 
generalization is described.—/. D. London. 

406. Shabanov-Kushnarenko, Yu. P., Marchenko, Yu. 
S., & Bondarenko, M. F. Matematicheskoe opisanie 
funktsionirovanlya vkusovogo analizatora chelo- 
veka. [Mathematical description of the functional 
performance of the human panim analyzer.] Problemy 
Bioniki, 1971(Jan), No. 5, 20-26.—Constructed a math- 
ematical model, developed along axiomatic lines, to 
exhibit the transformation of the gustatory stimulus into 
gustatory sensation by the taste organs in man. Results 
of gustatory experiments, utilizing various water-soluble 
chemicals and fruit juices, demonstrate the appropri- 
ateness of the axiomatic set adopted.—/. D. London. 

407. Stewart, Roberta A., Carrico, Christine K., 
Webster, Ronald L., & Steinhardt, G. (Hollins 
Coll.) Physicochemical stereospecificity in taste 
perception of a-D-mannose and £-D-mannose. Na- 
ture, 1971(Nov), Vol. 234(5326), 220.—5 males and 5 
females (19-24 yr. of age) were given 6-10 "preliminary 
trials in which taste stimulators of known characteristics 
were presented for the purpose of S screening and 
familiarization with experimental procedures. Dextrose 
and a dilute quinine solution were used to establish 
standards for sweet and bitter, respectively, and a- 
D-mannose containing a trace of -D-mannose served as 
an ambiguous stimulus. The criteria for sensitivity and 
acceptability of the S were the responses ‘sweet’ to the 
dextrose and ‘bitter’ to the quinine solution. After 
acceptable (рау trials, each $ was given 13 test 
trials which included 4 a-D-mannose samples, 4 B- 
D-mannose samples, 4 equilibrium mixture samples, and 
1 dextrose sample as a control.” Tests were conducted 
using a double-blind procedure. Results are reported for 
8 Ss. Ss “very reliably reported a sweet sensation in the 
presence of a-D-mannose and a bitter sensation in the 
presence of 8-D-mannose. It seems that the so-called 
‘ambiguity’ of taste associated with D-mannose is due 
solely to the slight difference in the molecular structure 
between a-D-mannose and 8-0-таппоѕе, These results 
confirm the conjecture that a high degree of physio- 
chemical stereospecificity is exhibited by taste recep- 
Nares L. Smith. 

. Terdiman, Joseph; Smith, James D., & Stark, 
Lawrence. (Kaiser Foundation Research Inst., Oakland, 
Calif.) Dynamic analysis of the pupil with light and 
electrical stimulation. JEEE Transactions on Systems, 
Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jul, SMC-1(3), 239-251. 
—Used a television pupillometer and an on-line com- 
puter to determine the static and dynamic characteristics 
of the pupillary psem in 20 cats. The characteristics of 
sphincter and dilator mechanisms were measured with 
pulse rate modulated electrical stimuli to sympathetic 
and pararympatheti nerves and found to be similar to 
the light-< уеп pupillary response characteristic at kigh 
frequencies. Linear and nonlinear features of е 
response characteristics that were identified include 
retinal logarithmic operator, neural, neuromuscular, and 
mechanical saturation, high-frequency 3rd-order dy- 
namics of the motor component with a break frequency 
at .8 Hz., nonminimum phase transport delay of about 2 
sec., and response asymmetry to positive and negative 
steps of stimulation. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

409. Zozulya, Yu. I., Nefedov, Yu. I., Chervov, V. С., & 
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Bugai, Yu. P. Detektirovanie dvizheniya v setchatke 
glaza lyagushki. [Movement-detection in the retina of 
the frog eye.] Problemy Bioniki, 197\(Jan), No, D. 
30-37.—Uhilizing the mathematical apparatus of “соп. 
tinuous multidimensional spaces," general principles 
movement detection in the frog retina are developed in 
analytical form. With the detector of moving borders 
serving as a model, the spatial and temporal features of 
the receptive fields are analyzed which enable distinction: 
of the different parameters of the moving stimulus: 
velocity, acceleration, and direction.—/. D. London, 
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410. Applewhite, Philip В. & Gardner, Frank T. (Yale 
U) of protozoan habituation. Nature, М 
Biology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 230(17), 285-287. 
411. Belozertsev, Yu. A. (1 Leningrad Medical Inst, 
USSR) Neirofarmakologicheskoe izuchenie paleo- 
kortikal’ ipotalyamicheskikh mekhanizmov reg- 
ulyatsii vogo povedeniya. [Neuropharmaco- 
logical study of the paleocortico-hypothalamic mech- 
anisms for regulation of alimentary behavior.) In A. V. 
Val'dman (Ed.) “Neirofarmakologiya protsessov tsen- 
tral'nogo regulirovaniya." (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue |). 
245-265.— Surveys the research on the action of several 
neurotropic drugs— scopolamine, aminazine (chlor 
promazine), mexamine—characterized by definite neuro 
chemical effects, on the paleocorticohypothalami¢ 
(PCHT) mechanisms for regulation of alimentary be) 
havior (RAB), covering specifically (a) the hypothalamic 
mechanisms for RAB, (b) paleocortico-RAB, and (0) 
PCHT-mechanisms for КАВ.—/. D. London. 
412. Bisping, R., U., Reinauer, H., & Longo, 
М. (U. Dusseldorf, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) 
Pu yy und positiver Gedàáchtnistransfer durch 
RNS bei instrumentell konditionierten Goldfischen. 
[Negative and positive memory transfer through RNA ini 
instrumentally conditioned goldfish.) Srudia Psyche: 
logica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 181-190.—Demonstrated bio 
chemical memory transfer in instrumentally condition | 
goldfish in 2 experiments. In Exp. I, recipients ha ng 
received RNA from trained donors showed a significan 
facilitation in comparison with controls. The ШШ 
between injection and test of transfer proved to be à 
significant variable. The conditions of Exp. I wee 
replicated in Exp. II, where an additional variable, ie 
RNA concentration, was varied in 2 levels. The resus 
show that increased concentration of RNA produ! 
negative-transfer effect (inversion). This negative trans 
fer was interpreted by an interaction between 
conditions and the learning factor.—English summan 
413. Buckley, G. A. & Heaton, J. (U. Live! Ee 
England) Cholinesterase activity of myoneural JU? 
tions from twitch and tonic muscles of the do 2). 
fowl. Nature, New Biology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 23K 
154-155. imi 
414. Bunyatyan, G. Kh. (Ed.) Voprosy biokhi i 
mozga. [Problems in the biochemistry of the v à 
Erevan, USSR: Armenian Academy of Sciences, tel 
224 p.—This is Volume 5 of the series and presen the 
studies, including several on phospholipids in po- 
hypothalamo-neurohypophyseal system, lipid me 
lism in unilateral desympathization of the brain, E 
level of glycolipids in epileptiform seizures. (Armeni! 
English summaries)—/. D. London. 
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415, Cheney, Carl D. (Utah State U.) Transfer of 
response rate bias in rats by injection of brain 
homogenate. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1970- 
1971(Win), Vol. 12(2), 13-16.—Trained Long-Evans 
male rats which were to be injected with brain homo- 
genate, i.e., recipient Ss, on a DRL 10-sec schedule of 
food reinforcement that developed a moderate rate of 
bar pressing. Donor Ss were trained either on a fixed 20 
grid-shock escape (high response rate) or DRL 30-sec 
food reinforcement schedule (low response rate). Naive, 
nontrained donors were also used. Injections of brain 
homogenate from these donors resulted in differential 
recipient DRL 10 rate changes as would be predicted by 
studies reporting positive transfer.—Journal abstract. 

416, Clifford, John; Gaito, John, & Takai, Masayuki. 
(York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) RNA species 
during visual stimulation. Nature, New Biology, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 234(46), 90-91.—Reports on “an experiment 
to detect the synthesis of qualitatively unique species on 
RNA during visual stimulation.” Ss were 2 litters of male 
Wistar rats housed in a dimly lit room from 40-100 days 
of age. At 100 days, 4 Ss from each litter were injected 
intracranially with 1 mCi of 4H-uridine; after 30 min. 
each S was subjected to 90 min. of visual stimulation 
(experimental Ss) while other Ss were restrained in 
darkness (controls). “All Ss were killed by immersion in 
liquid nitrogen, followed by extraction and purification 
of brain КМА ... . double hybridization data indicate an 
absence of obvious differences between control and 
experimental RNA, suggesting that no unique RNA 
species are synthesized during visual stimulation.” 
However, the hybridization procedure was “not suf- 
ficiently specific for definitive conclusions on the 
presence or absence of unique RNA species.” Also, 
discussed are previous results with shock avoidance 
conditioning; it is concluded that it “is possible that 
some artifact was responsible for the results indicatin, 
the synthesis of unique RNA species during shoc! 
avoidance conditioning.” —J. L. Smith. 

417. Davies, W. E. & Comis, S. D. (U. Birmingham, 
Medical School, England) Bicuculline and its effect on 
gamma-amino butyric acid transaminase in the 
guinea-pig brain stem. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 231(22), 156-157.—Hypothesized that the action of 
bicuculline is mediated by interference with y-amino 
butyric acid transaminase (GABA-T) activity at or near 
the розізупарво receptor sites. Results do not support 
the hypothesis; GABA-T activity was unaffected by a 
concentration of up to 1 mg. ml. bicuculline in the 
incubation medium. 

418, Ganyard, Milton C. & Brady, U. Eugene. (U. 
Georgia) Inhibition of attraction and cross-attraction 
by interspecific sex pheromone communication in 
lepidoptera. Nature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 234(5329), 415- 
416.—Describes a case in which male attraction to 
females of the same species was inhibited by a phero- 
mone emitted from females of a closely related species. 
Ss were Indian meal moths and almond moths, both 
phycitid species. Nonmated 2-day-old males were re- 
leased in closed rooms under humidity and temperature 
control 3 hr. before live nonmated 2-day-old females 
were introduced into small cages. Results reveal 3 
distinct occurrences: (a) “Indian meal moth males are 
attracted in equal numbers when only Indian meal moth 
females are present, only almond moth females are 
present, or when females of both species are present 
simultaneously. (b) Almond moth males are attracted to 
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a degree similar to Indian meal moth males when only 
their own females are present. Almond moth males, 
however, are only slightly attracted to Indian meal moth 
females, and when females of both species are present 
simultaneously in comparison to female almond moths 
alone, there is a full 70% reduction in the total number of 
almond moth males attracted, (c) Most attracted males 
of each species select their own females, when given a 
choice of the 2....A component of the sex pheromone 
from females of both of these species has been isolated 
and identified as cis-9, trans-12, tetradecadien-l-yl 
acetate (I).” Data “indicate that females of both species 
emit multiple component pheromones which aid in 
isolating these species."—J. L. Smith. 

419. Goldstein, Avram; Sheehan, Patricia, & Gold- 
stein, Joshua. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Unsuccessful attempts to transfer morphine 
tolerance and passive avoidance by brain extracts. 
Nature, 1971(Sep), Vol. 23(5315), 126-129.—Reports on 
a series of experiments studying transfer through 
injection of brain extracts. Injections of brain extract 
from morphine tolerant Sprague-Dawley male rats in 8 
Swiss-Webster male mice did not result in significantly 
slower RTs to heat or increased running activity 
compared to 8 saline-injected controls. Similar results 
were found when mice were used as both donors and 
recipients. Transfer of passive avoidance was studied in 
18 experiments using 93 trained and 73 untrained 
Sprague-Dawley male rats as donors. No significant 
differences in latency were found for 146 Swiss- Webster 
mice injected with saline, 65 with untrained rat brain 
extract, and 172 with trained rat brain extract. The 
possibility that some mice are sensitive to such transfer 
techniques was studied and revealed a nonsignificant 
trend in the predicted direction. It is concluded that the 

recise conditions for successful transfer of acquired 
P through injections of brain extract need to be 
more rigorously defined. (15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

420. Heading, Christine E. & Buckley, G. A. (U. 
Liverpool, England) Synthesis of acetylcholine in the 
absence of exogenous choline. Nature, New Biology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 229(7), 221.—Briefly reports experi- 
ments, the results of which offer an explanation for that 
part of the breakdown of acetyl-CoA inhibited by eserine 
or low concentration of M di-isopropylfluorophosphate. 

421. Ignatov, Yu. D. (I Leningrad Medical Inst., 
USSR) Vllyanie neirotropnykh sredstv na protsess 
nadsegmentarnoi regulyatsii reflektornoi deyatel'- 
nosti spinnogo mozga. [Influence of neurotropic drugs 
on the processes of suprasegmental regulation of spinal 
reflex activity.] In A. V. Valdman (Ed.) “Neirofar- 
makologiya protapstov tsentralnogo regulirovaniya." 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 477-525.—In surveying the 
results of pharmacological analysis of possible means of 
suprasegmental regulation (SSR), 4 major factors are 
covered: (a) the influence of neurotropic drugs (NDs) on 
the SSR of spinal tonic functions, (b) the influence of 
NDs on the SSR of spinal phasic activity, (c) the 
influence of NDs on suprasegmental inhibition, and (d) 
the technical aspects of studying the descending influ- 
ences with the use of NDs. The research on slow 
potential of the spinal anterior horn as another index of 
reflex activity of the extensor motoneuronal group 
(EMNG) and its modification under the influence of 
suprasegmental activation and pharmacological agents 
are surveyed. The work on the influence exerted by 
stimulation of different structures in the reticular 
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formation of the medulla oblongata (MO) on the EMNG 
is discussed. In considering the influence of NDs on 
suprasegmental reactions, 3 factors are considered: (a) 
the influence of nembutal on descending reactions, 
evoked by stimulation of different MO structures; (b) the 
influence of nembutal on suprasegmental reactions, 
emerging with joint stimulation of different MO struc- 
tures; and (c) the influence of strychnine on supraseg- 
mental reactions, evoked by stimulation of different M 

structures. Possible organizational schemata to (a) depict 
the channels of SSR, (b) indicate the intrareticular 
functional interconnections, and (c) account for the 
fundamental directions imparted to the action of 
pharmacological agents are discussed.—4. D. London. 

422. Kleine, T. O. (U. Marburg, Neuroclinic, W. 

Germany) Biochemie des Gedathtnisses. [Biochem- 
istry of memory.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Apr), Vol. 42(4), 
185-193.—The contents of genetic, immunological, and 
innate CNS memory is stored in the “Dreier lon” of 
DNA and by means of an identical duplication is passed 
on. The calling up and transformation of the contents of 
memory succeeds with the aid of stereochemical rec- 
ognition mechanisms. The peculiarity of the innate and 
acquired CNS memory is that the physical signals from 
the environment as well as the substanceless contents of 
CNS memory is transferred through systems localized in 
nerve cells in a code consisting of nerve impulses which 
is capable of working with stereochemical recognition 
mechanisms. The plan for this transformation procedure 
is determined by the genetic memory of the nerve cells. 
Thus, the genetic, immunological and CNS memory are 
based upon а common plan in nature—E. Wist. 

423. Kozlovskaya, M. M. & Val'dman, A. V. a 

Leningrad Medical Inst., USSR) Izuchenie deistviya 
psikhotropnykh sredstv na septo-gipotalyamiches- 
kogo regulyatsiyu émotsional’nogo povedeniya. 
[Research on the action of psychotropic drugs on 
septo-hypothalamic regulation of emotional behavior.] 
In A. V. Val'dman (Ed.) “Neirofarmakolo; iya protsessov 
tsentral’nogo regulirovaniya.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 
126-198.—Surveys the work done on psychotropic drug 
action on the control of emotional behavior, covering (a) 
the morphology and the major afferent and efferent 
pathways of the septal region; (b) behavioral, motor 
autonomic, and bioelectrical effects arising on stimu- 
lation of certain septal morphological structures, in- 
cluding inhibitory (Type 1) and tensing (Type 2) 
reactions; (c) intracentral septo-hypothalamic (SHT) and 
hypothalamo-septal interrelationships; (d) mechanisms 
underlying the emergence of separate effects due to 
stimulation of the septum, and the connection of the 
former with different systems of the brain; and (e) SHT 
interrelationships and the effects (inhibitory and tensing 
reactions of the septum, the HT aggressive-defensive 
reaction, SHT interactions) of psychotropic drugs—caf- 
feine, scopolamine, amyzil, haloperidol, aminazine 
(chlorpromazine), morphine—on the results of stimu- 
lating the medial and lateral septal zones and the 
posterior НТ.—/. D. London. 

424. Lunt, G. G., Canessa, O. M., & De Robertis, E. 
(U. Buenos Aires, Inst. of General Anatomy & Embry- 
ology, Argentina) Association of the acetylcholine- 
phosphatidyl inositol effect with a “receptor” pro- 
teolipid from cerebral cortex. Nature, New Biology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 230(14), 187-190.—Cites research which 
led to the study of the speculation that the tightly bound 
phosphatidyl inositol could play an essential part in the 
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function of the receptor proteolipid and could герге 
the acetylcholine sensitive pool. The finding pu 
phosphatidyl inositol pool associated with the recen 
proteolipid is the one to be stimulated by acetylcholi 
suggests that acetylcholine acts at 2 distinct levels afi 
synapse and that transmission involves а comp 
interplay of the 2 systems. (30 ref.)— P. Нет 
425. Malin, David H., Golub, Arnold M., & Мей 
nell, James V. (U. Michigan, Mental Health Resear 
Inst.) Effect of an RNA-rich extract on acquisition 
а one-way avoidance response in rats. Nai 
1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5316), 211-212.—"RNA-rich? 
tracts were obtained from the brains of trained animi 
untrained controls, and yoked-shock controls... 
receiving injections of extract from these 3 sources We 
compared on rate of acquisition of a jump-up avoidat 
task." Ss were 43 100-150 day old male albino rats; Ҹ 
mean number of avoidances during the 18 trials was 6 
for animals receiving control group RNA, 5.83] 
animals receiving yoked-shock control group RNA, 
10.5 for animals receiving experimental group extr 
Results indicate that avoidance was enhanced] 
extracts from trained donor brains.—J. L. Smith) 
426. Narahashi, Toshio; Deguchi, Takehiko, & 
cA mi Edson X. (Duke U., Medical Center) Etle 
of batrachotoxin on nerve membrane potential a 
conductances. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Feb),! 
229(7), 221-222. 4 
427. Pinsky, C. & Frederickson, R. С. (U. Manitot 
Winnipeg, Canada) Morphine and nalorphine Imp 
neuromuscular transmission. Nature, New Biol 
1971(May), Vol. 231(20), 94-96. : 
428. Siegel, Shepard. (McMaster U., Hamill 
Ontario, Canada) Conditioning of insulin-ind IC 
glycemia. Journal of Comparative & Physiological B 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 233-24 .—Results: o 
experiments indicate that, following a training Series 
insulin injections in rats, injection of a physiolog 
saline placebo led to an elevation in blood glucose léi 
Exp. I with 70 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats, @ 
onstrated that the time course of this apparent 00 
tioned hyperglycemia approximately mirrored the t 
course of the insulin-induced hypoglycemia. Exp. 1 ү 
48 albino rats, indicated that the magnitude 0L 
placebo-elicited hyperglycemia was related to the insi 
dose used during training. Since the results of 
experiments contradicted previous reports of à 
tioned, insulin-like hypoglycemia following training 
the hormone. Exp. Ifl, with 16 naive male albino Wf 
rats, was designed as a direct replication of the prei 
research. In contrast with the previously reported I@ 
but in agreement with the results of Exp. I E 
hyperglycemia CR was again evidenced in Exp- 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
429. Uphouse, Lynda L. (U. Colorado) Effect 
Short-term training on macromolecules in 
brain. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4196. ‘cal I 
430. Val'dman, A. V. (I Leningrad Medica n 
USSR) Иод! i perspektivy funktsional’no-mor ty 
cheskogo izucheniya deistviya пеїго!гГ 
sredstv na regulyatsiyu fiziologicheskikh fu! 
[Progress and perspectives in the morphofun 
study of the action of neurotropic drugs al 
regulation of physiological functions.] In A. У. "T 
(Ed.) "Nelrofarmakologiya protsessov tsentral ny 
ulirovaniya.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 7-70.— 
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research on neurotropic drug action (a) at the neuronal 
level, (b) at the segmental level, (c) on the supraseg- 
mental regulation of spinal functions, (d) at the level of 
the rhomboid brain, and (e) on diencephalic regulation 
of somatoautonomic behavior.—/. D. London. 

431. Val’dman, А. V. (Ed. Neirofarmakologiya 
protsessov tsentral’nogo regulirovaniya. [Neuro- 
pharmacology of the processes of central regulation.] 
Leningrad, USSR: Ministry of Public Health, 1969. 596 


p. 

432. Val’dman, А. V. & Kozlovskaya, M. M. (I 
Leningrad Medical Inst., USSR) Funktsional'no-mor- 
fologicheskoe izuchenie deistviya psikhotropnykh 
sredstv na regulyatsiyu émotional'nogo povedeniya. 
[Morphofunctional study of the action of psychotropic 
drugs on the regulation of emotional behavior.] In A. V. 
Valdman (Ed.) *Neirofarmakologiya protsessov tsen- 
tral'nogo regulirovaniya." (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 
71-125.—Surveys the work done in the morpho- 
functional study of psychotropic drug action (PDA) on 
the control of emotional behavior (EB), covering (a) 
methods employing a composite morphofunctional 
analysis of PDA on the control of EB; (b) the study of 
РРА at the reticular level of integration of EB; (c) the 
ascending functions of the reticular formation; (d) the 
orienting reaction (OR); (e) orienting behavior; (f) 
“pharmacological dissociation" of behavioral and bio- 
electrical manifestations of the OR; (g) the study of PDA 
at the diencephalic level of control of EB, including 
specifically aggressive-defensive behavior, alimentary 
behavior, and searching behavior; (h) the study of PDA 
at the paleocortical level of the system of behavioral 
regulation; and (i) the study of PDA on the modulating 
influences (MIs) of the subcortical parts of the limbic 
system, including specifically hippocampo-hypothalamic 
and septo-hypothalamic MlIs.—4. D. London. 

433. Weinshilboum, Richard M., Kvetnansky, Richard; 
Axelrod, Julius, & Kopin, Irwin J. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) 
Elevation of serum dopamine-f-hydroxylase activity 
with forced immobilization. Nature, New Biology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 230(17), 287-288. 

434. Zvartau, E. E. (I Leningrad Medical Inst., USSR) 
Tsentral'naya regulyatsiya Venere ice, deron 
nykh reaktsii i psikhotropnyi éffekt trankvilizatorov. 
[Central regulation of aggressive-defensive reactions and 
the psychotropic effect of tranquilizers.] In А. V. 
Val'dman (Ed.) “Neirofarmakologiya protsessov tsen- 
tral'nogo regulirovaniya." (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 
199-244.—Using the cat model of aggressive-defensive 
(AD) reactions, the principal direction of tranquilizer 
action on the functionally different levels of behavioral 
regulation was analyzed. Data of the literature and of the 
authors own research were utilized because of the 
conflicting findings reported in the former. Levels of 
integration of AD reactions and the role of the frontal 
limbic structures in the regulation of AD behavior are 
discussed. The former includes discussion on (a) data 
procured in experiments involving massive lesions of 
brain tissue; (b) data procured in experiments with 
electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus; and (c) the 
role of the hypothalamus (HT) in the regulation of AD 
behavior, including discussion on the amygdaloid com- 
plex and the cingulo-HT complex. Concerning the 
question of tranquilizer influence on the various levels of 
integration of AD behavior, the author considers (a) 
tranquilizer action on the AD reactions (general behav- 
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ior, rage reaction, CR avoidance) caused by HT 
stimulation, (b) the tranquilizing effect as a consequence 
of disturbing intracentral relationships, and (c) the 
correlation between defensive reactions and serotonin 
level in the blood and cerebrospinal fluid. The action of 
cholinolytics and aminazine (chlorpromazine) on the 
anterior structures of the brain is discussed.—/. D. 
London. 


Hormones 


435. Anderson, C. O., Zarrow, M. X., Fuller, G. B., & 
Denenberg, V. H. (Delta Regional Primate Center, 
Covington, La.) Pituitary involvement in maternal- 
nest building in the rabbit. Hormones & Behavior, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 183-189.—Rabbits hypophys- 
ectomized during the last 3rd of gestation showed no 
maternal-nest building behavior at parturition. Nest 
construction followed late-gestation ovariectomy where- 
as hypophysectomy and ovariectomy combined abol- 
ished it. Estradiol and progesterone treatment signif- 
icantly induced this behavior in nonpregnant, ovari- 
ectomized, sham-hypophysectomized females but in 
none of the Ss with additional hypophysectomy. It is 
concluded that a change in the estrogen-progesterone 
ratio is essential for the behavior studied, in addition to 
the pituitary. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

436. Bajusz, E. (Ed.) An introduction to clinical 
neuroendocrinology. New York, N.Y.: S. Karger, 1967. 

437. Carter, Carol S. & Schein, Martin W. (West 
Virginia U.) Sexual receptivity and exhaustion in the 
female golden hamster. Hormones & Behavior, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 191-200.—Lordosis duration is highest 
in unmated females and declines following mating. 
Sufficient stimulation results in females becoming totally 
unreceptive within 2 hr. If time separates each mating, 
less stimulation is required to inhibit lordosis, and as 
lordosis incidence decreases, the probability of fighting 
increases. It is concluded that sexual receptivity is related 
to the amount of stimulation and to the time of its' onset. 
(17. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

438. Edwards, David A. & Burge, Katherine G. (Emory 
U.) Estrogenic arousal of aggressive behavior and 
masculine sexual behavior in male and female mice. 
Hormones & Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 239-245. 
—To determine whether the effects on aggressive and 
masculine sexual behavior of androgen therapy could be 
mimicked by estrogenic stimulation, Ss were treated with 
estradiol benzoate. Only gonadectomized male Ss 
showed effects. It is concluded that neural tissues 
mediating aggressive and sexual behavior in the male are 
not exclusively specific to androgens.—Journal abstract. 

439. Erpino, Michael J. & Chappelle, Terry C. (Chico 
State Coll.) Interactions between androgens and 
progesterone in mediation of aggression in the 
mouse. Hormones & Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
265-272.—Testosterone propionate and androstenedione 
were the most potent in restoring aggressive behavior in 
castrated male Ss. Simultaneous progesterone admin- 
istration inhibited the aggression but not seminal vesicle 
growth. Results indicate that progesterone directly 
antagonizes the effects of potent androgens in the CNS 
but does not inhibit their peripheral actions. (32 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

440. Federov, V. К. & Gormova, К. I. Vliyanie 
gormona rosta na povedenie i nekotorye morfologi- 
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cheskie i biokhimicheskie pokazateli и potomkov 
kryslinii Vistar. [The influence of hormone on 
behavior and some morphological and biochemical 
indices in offsprings of Wistar rats.] Doklady Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, 1971(May), Vol. 198(3), 727-729.—Studied 
the influence of growth hormone on certain biochemical 
and morphological indices and on the unconditioned 
and conditioned reactions in the offspring of Wistar rats. 
Growth hormone was injected in doses of 3 mg/S. When 
an S was 80 days old, a defense reflex was elaborated. 
Data were processed by using the dispersion analysis. 
The development of the female Ss did not differ from 
that of the controls. Males developed more «s and 
their weight when 6 mo. old was considerably greater 
(р < .05) than in controls. The cerebrum in the exper- 
imental Ss was statistically heavier than in controls 
(р < .001). A dispersion 3-factor analysis was performed 
considering: hormone action, repeatability of the results, 
and sex. At the elaboration of the avoidance reflex it was 
found that the number of CR was higher in the 
experimental E than in the centrals (p < .01). It was 
found that the development of conditioned defense 
reflexes was more rapid at the expense of improvement 
of the long-term memory.—/. Halev. 

441. J W. Danforth; Wallen, Kurt, & Goy, 
Robert УУ, (Oregon Regional Primate Research Center, 
Beaverton) Cyclic changes in sexual response to 
exogenous progesterone in female guinea s. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6) 915- 
917.—Injected female guinea pigs of a heterogenous 
stock with progesterone on either Day 1, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, or 16 of the estrous cycle. During the postovulatory 
(Day 1), luteal (Day 7 or 10), or early follicular (Day 12) 
phase of the 16-day cycle, a single injection of .4 mg. 
progesterone failed to induce either sexual receptivity, as 
indicated by lordosis which was evoked by manual 
stimulation, or male-like mounting behavior. During the 
follicular phase (Days 13-16), however, progesterone 
induced both lordosis and mounting. The proportion of 
Ss showing lordosis and the interval during which this 
response could be elicited increased from Days 13-16, 
while the latency from the progesterone injection to the 
Ist lordosis response decreased. Results are believed to 
reflect the manner in which changing concentrations of 
endogenous estrogen and progesterone cause the tissues 
that mediate estrous behavior to vary in their respon- 
Siveness to exogenous progesterone during the estrous 
cycle.—Journal abstract. 

442. Kastin, Abba J., et al. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. New Orleans, La.) Psycho-physiologic cor- 
relates of MSH activity in man. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 893-896.—Administered 10 mg. 
synthetic alpha melanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH) 
iv to 5 human Ss and iv saline to 4 controls. MSH 
resulted in a significant increase in the averaged 
somatosensory cortical evoked response (AER). This 
change in the amplitude of the somatosensory evoked 
response was so marked that it could be seen on single 
trials of the EEG. The AER further increased during 
attention. Performance on the Benton Visual Retention 
Test also improved significantly after infusion of MSH. 
Findings demonstrate extrapigmentary effects of MSH 
in man and suggest an effect upon the attentive 
process.(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

443. Luttge, William С. (U. Florida, Medical School) 
The role of gonadal hormones in the sexual behavior 
of the rhesus monkey and human: A literature 
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survey. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 
61-88.— The importance of the gonads for the di 

sexual behavior has been realized for hundreds of 
yet only within the last century has active research in| 
area been conducted. The present communicat 
surveys the literature concerned with the role of gonad 
hormones in the activation, maintenance, and control 
sexual behavior in the rhesus monkey (Macaca E 


and human. To place this topic in perspective the 
begins with a no Se of the normative aspects 
sexual behavior and the endocrine events which correla 
with the cyclic behaviors of the female. Building on 
base the survey then focuses on descriptions of 
effects on sexual behavior of the removal of hormonesi 
adulthood and of the replacement of these hormon 
with either hetero- or homotypic hormones. (d 
ref.)—Journal abstract. E 
444. Noirot, Eliane & Goyens, Jacqueline. (Nation 
Center for Scientific Research, National Inst. of Py 
chology, Marseilles, France) Changes in matemi 
behavior during gestation in the mouse. Hormones| 
Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 207-215.—Tested Is 
pregnancy mice on Days 1, 4, 14, and 19 of gestation й 
considerable drop in maternal behavior was seen on 0) 
1, followed by a gradual return. Control level wi 
exceeded between Days 4 and 14. The major changi 
consisted of a decline in initial sniffing and an incre 
in cleaning the pup. 20 newly parturient females dli 
showed evidence of a decrease in initial sniffing all 
parturition. It is concluded that gestation affects 00 
those behaviors dependent on olfactory stimulation d 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 2 
445. Stewart, Jane & Kaczender-Henrik, 
(Sir George Williams U., Montreal, Quebec, Ca 
Male copulatory behavior in the male rat 
perinatal treatment with an antiandrogenic y 
Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 255-19 
—By a time-sampling method, cyproterone was shown 
reduce the number of male rats showing ejaculalldl 
Castration at 10 days old reduced the proportion # 
frequency of intromission in nonejaculating ammi 
Precopulatory behavior was more evident in Їй 
treated Ss than in controls.—Journal abstract. | 
446. Stewart, Jane; Pottier, Jessica, & Касе) 
Henrik, Elizabeth. (Sir George Williams U., Monte 
Quebec, Canada) Male copulatory behavior in ^ 
female rat after perinatal treatment with an al 
androgenic steroid. Hormones & Behavior, 1911 
Vol. 2(3), 247-254.—Female rats, which were | 
prenatally or postnatally with cyproterone, and comi 
were subsequently ovariectomized and tested for Te 
sexual behavior after administration of testosterone. 
female-directed sexual behavior was evident wil " 
tests, but differences between groups declined Ove 
tests.—Journal abstract. n 
447. Tarttelin, Michael F. & Gorski, Roget оп! 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Variation 
food and water intake in the normal and arn 
female rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), M- i 
847-852.—Housed 20 female Sprague-Dawley nd 
small metabolic cages kept in an isolated COM% 
environment room. Daily measurements were 
voluntary ad lib food and water intake (FWI). 
fecal output (UFO), body weight, and stage of € 
cycle for several months. A significant Черг 
FWI and UFO was seen at estrus. During pre 
pseudopregnancy (diestrous vaginal smear for 
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days), the FWI and UFO increased and remained 
relatively stable until spontaneous estrous cycles re- 
sumed when again they showed significant depressions at 
the time of estrus. Following ovariectomy, FWI and 
UFO increased, reached a plateau in about 20 days, and 
showed no periods of depression. Measurements of food 
intake showed that Ss ate 84% of their daily consumption 
during the dark period. A sample of Ss kept in the same 
environment were tested with virile males and found to 
be sexually receptive during that dark period when the 
vaginal smear was fully cornified and the FWI and UFO 
depressed. The cyclic suppression in food intake appears 
to be associated with the neuroendocrine events related 
to ovulation, ovarian estrogen perhaps being the key 
factor.—Journal abstract. 

448. Tonge, Sally R. & Greengrass, Pamela M. 
(Liverpool Polytechnic, School of Pharmacy, England) 
The acute effects of oestrogen and progesterone on 
the monoamine levels of the brain of ovariectomised 
rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 21(4), 374-381. 
— Injected a total of 96 ovariectomized Wistar rats with 
acute doses of ethinylestradiol and progesterone, alone 
or in combination. Cerebral concentrations of 5-hydro- 
xytryptamine (5 HTP), noradrenaline, dopamine, try- 
ptophan, and tyrosine were then measured. Results 
indicate that both ethinylestradiol and progesterone 
elevated noradrenaline and dopamine concentrations in 
the cortex, but decreased midbrain concentrations. 
Progesterone significantly increased 5 HTP concentra- 
tions in the mid- and hind-brain; there was also some 
evidence of an increase in the cortex. The relevance of 
these findings to rat sexual behavior, and the possibility 
that estrogen and progesterone levels may be implicated 
in some affective disorders in humans are discussed. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects-Human 


449. Fink, Max; Shapiro, Donald M., & Itil, Turan M. 
(New York Medical Coll., New York) EEG profiles of 
fenfluramine, amobarbital and dextroamphetamine 
in normal volunteers. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 
22(4), 369-383.—Administered single oral doses of 50 
and 100 mg. amobarbital, 10 mg. dextroamphetamine, 40 
mg. fenfluramine, and placebo to 17 20-35 yr. old female 
volunteers. 4-hr EEG recordings were monitored by 
frequent auditory RT tasks, and EEG changes were 
measured by digital computer period analysis. In the 
analysis, each drug was distinguished from placebo and 
from each other, with (a) the best discriminations for 50 
mg. amobarbital and dextroamphetamine, and (b) the 
poorest discrimination between fenfluramine and 50 mg. 
amobarbital. Results are consistent with the clinical 
pharmacology of the compounds and suggest further 
applications of quantitative EEG for the classification of 
psychoactive drugs. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. ; 

450. Hollister, Leo E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Current research on mari- 
juana. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(3), 
23-34. Summarizes research and observational data on 
marihuana during the past 3 yr. While little new has been 
found, data reported attack some of the myths held by 
both lay and professional persons. Limits to available 
research methodologies and suggestions for further 
studies are presented, including recommendations for 
“self study" by users who could perform experiments no 
researchers could attempt. (17 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 

451. Hurst, Paul M., Chubb, Nicholas C., Bagley, 
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Sallyann K., & Ross, Sherman. (Inst. for Research, State 
College, Pa.) Rebound from d-amphetamine. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1023- 
1033.—Examined whether the initial positive effect of 
d-amphetamine sulfate on some aspects of behavior is 
followed by a reversal or “rebound” below the placebo 
base line even when sleep deprivation is controlled. 31 
male and 12 female undergraduates were given 10 mg/77 
kg, 15 mg/77 kg, and a placebo (lactose) on 3 separate 
occasions in counterbalanced order under double-blind 
conditions. Behavioral measures and mood self-ratings 
were obtained on the day of drug ingestion and at 
intervals on the following day. Although strong initial 
effects were obtained on some of the measures used, 
subsequent rebound was either slight or nonexistent. 
—Journal abstract. 

452. Kalant, Oriana J. (Alcoholism & Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Moreau, hashish and hallucinations. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 197\(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 553- 
560.— Presents a summary of J. J. Moreau's 1841 main 
observations on hashish (dawamesc of North African 
origin), i.e., physical and psychological effects. Psycho- 
logical effects were classified into 8 main types of 
phenomena: (a) feelings of happiness; (b) excitation, 
dissociation of ideas, etc.; (c) errors of time and space; 
(d) stimulation of dapes sensitivity and the influence 
of music; (e) obsessions, delusions; o emotional effects; 
(g) impulsive reactions; and (h) illusions and halluci- 
nations. About the same time as Moreau's work on 

rimarily the psychological effects of cannabis in 
Капы W. В. O'Shaughnessey in England was studying 
primarily "the physical or organic effects of cannabis 
and with its application in therapeutics as an analgesic, 
sedative, and antispasmodic. These 2 contributions, 
almost simultaneous and independent of each other, 
constituted the beginning of the modern scientific and 
medical study of cannabis. Their relative difference in 
emphasis reflects, perhaps, the major medical trends in 
France and Britain in the middle of the 19th century.” 
—J. L. Smith. 

453. Safer, Daniel J. & Allen, Richard P. (Johns 
Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) The central effects of 
scopolamine in man. Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 
3(4), 347-355.—Scopolamine is an extremely potent, 
centrally active, anticholinergic drug which has only of 
late been systematically studied in man. Its major central 
effects include an impairment in ability to retain new 
information, inability to fix attention, auditory and 
visual hallucinations, disorientation, euphoria, a feeling 
of fatigue, and motor incoordination. Sedation occurs 
following only low and moderate doses, and restlessness 
occurs only in higher doses. Factors that prominently 
influence the central effects of the drug include sleep 
loss, route of administration, the influence of other drugs 
given concomitantly, the coexistence of pain, the 
development of tolerance, and elevated ambient tem- 
perature. Overdose is being increasingly reported due to 
the use of nonprescription sleeping compounds contain- 
ing scopolamine. The best antidote to scopolamine is 
physostigmine, 2 or 3 mg., subcutaneously every 2 hr. as 
needed. Because of data indicating that weight corrected 
(ug/kg) doses of scopolamine yield performance scores 
with greater error variance than do absolute doses, it is 
recommended that the weight corrected doses not be 
used in investigations of the drug for its central effects in 
man. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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454. Schroeder, David J. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical 
Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla. Alcohol and disorien- 
tation-related responses: Il. Nystagmus and “ver- 
tigo" during angular acceleration. FAA Office of 
Aviation Medicine Report, 197\(Apr), No. 71-16, 27 
p.— Tested 10 Ss each in a control, a “high” alcohol (2.5 
ml. of 100-proof vodka/kg of body weight), and a “low” 
alcohol (1.25 ml/kg of body weight) group. Rotation- 
induced ocular nystagmus in darkness was reduced by 
alcohol. In the light, a brisk nystagmus was obtained 
after drinking; there was little or no response prior to 
drinking. The increased response in the light is attributed 
to suppression by alcohol of visual fixation ability and 
not to a direct action on the vestibular system. In support 
of this finding, turning sensations during rotation 
showed only slight declines following alcohol ingestion. 
(25 ref.)—W. E. Collins. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


455. Ahlenius, Sven; Andén, Nils E., & Engel, Jórgen. 
(U. Góteborg, Sweden) Importance of catecholamine 
release by nerve impulses for free operant behavior. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 931— 
934.—Antagonized the suppression of the food-rein- 
forced lever-pressing (fixed ration 40) in male Sprague- 
Dawley rats after alpha-methyltyrosine, but not after 
tetrabenazine, by L-dopa. It is suggested that the free 
operant behavior may be dependent on catecholamine 
release in the brain by nerve impulses.—Journal abstract. 

456. Branchey, M., Rauscher, G., & Kissin, B. 
(Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) Modifica- 
tions in the response to alcohol following the 
establishment of physical dependence. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(4), 314-322.—Administered 
a 3-wk liquid diet of 4575 alcohol to 28 male hooded 
Long-Evans rats whose weight had been previously 
reduced. A withdrawal syndrome was then induced, 
characterized by the successive appearance of hyper- 
activity and tremors, muscle spasticity, and, in some Ss, 
generalized convulsions. A subsequent administration of 
the 45% alcohol liquid diet during a 4-day period did not 
induce any noticeable withdrawal symptomatology in 8 
controls not previously exposed to alcohol. However, 
when 8 previously alcohol-dependent Ss were subjected 
to the same procedure, 50% of them demonstrated a 
severe withdrawal symptomatology. Results indicate that 
previous alcohol dependence decreases the exposure time 
necessary to induce a 2nd withdrawal syndrome.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

_ 457. Bridger, Wagner H. & Mandel, Irwin J. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Excitatory and 
inhibitory effects of mescaline on shuttle avoidance 
in the rat. Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 
379-385.—Examined the effects of mescaline on the 
conditioned avoidance response in 2 experiments with 
hooded rats. In Exp. 1, the drug was injected prior to 
learning the response. These Ss underwent additional 
training on a 2nd nondrug day. As indexed by their drug 
vs. nondrug performance, results demonstrate a dose- 
dependent enhancement of the initial performance (i.e., 
excitation) but not the learning of the response. In Exp. 
II, naive Ss were trained to a learning criterion and then 
injected, prior to an extinction test, with the previously 
determined maximally excitatory dose. Results demon- 
strate that mescaline facilitated extinction (i.e., inhibited 
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performance). Together, these experiments sugg 
the behavioral effects of mescaline may be depen 
upon the presence or absence of environmental si 
—Journal abstract. Р 

458. Briese, E., Morales, R. Rondon, & Hernandez 
(U. Los Andes, Mérida, Venezuela) Glucostatic п 
ulation of the hypothalamus by phenformin. P 
ology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 807-810. 
ied the effects of phenformin, an oral antidial 
biguanide, in 7 male Sprague-Dawley rats and 5 
albino diabetic mice. Phenformin diminished 
hypothalamic self-stimulation in rats and m 
ventromedial hypothalamus vulnerability to gold | 
glucose in diabetic mice. These effects were indep 
of hypoglycemia or general locomotor activity de 
sion. Results indicate that phenformin, like ij 
facilitates transport and metabolism of glucose i 
ventromedial hypothalamic region and modulates 
inhibitory tone this area exerts on the lateral 
thalamus. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

459. Burns, E. Robert; Scheving, Lawrence E., 
Tien-Hu. (U. Arkansas, Medical Center, Little В 
Circadian rhythm in uptake of tritiated thymidini 
kidney, parotid, and duodenum of isoprote 
treated mice. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(401 
73.—Results of an experiment with 72 inbred тай 
mice demonstrate that the total uptake of [-H th: 
by the mouse parotid gland, kidney, and duode 
exhibits a circadian rhythm. A single injectio 
isoproterenol (IPR) changes the phasing and атр 
of these rhythms. Depending on the organ, there 
certain points in the circadian time structure when: 
stimulates or inhibits the uptake of thymidine; att 
time points there is no difference between the reponse 
IPR and to saline.—Journal abstract. 4 

460. Campbell, A. Bruce; Brown, Roger M., & Sei 
L. S. (U. Chicago) A selective effect of p-cl 
phenylalanine on fixed-ratio responding. Phy. 
& Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 853-857.—T1 ` 
male Holtzman albino rats to lever press for water 
fixed ratio 20 schedule of reinforcement. 2 150 m 
injection of p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) 24 hr. 
in 4 Ss depleted whole brain serotonin and рг 
marked changes in the interresponse time distribt 
PCPA had no effect on the overall rate of response 
the frequency or duration of short interresponse й 
The postreinforcement pause was reliably lengthene 
PCPA. The increase in postreinforcement pause 
appear to be due to changes in the deprivatio) 
since an identical drug regimen had no effect о! 
intake, during a free watering period, in water-dt 
Ss. It is suggested that the effect of PCPA might 
to an increase in the aversiveness of environme 
stimuli. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. M 
461. Cappell, Howard & LeBlanc, A. E. (Alcoholis 
Drug Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, 
tario, Canada) Conditioned aversion to sacci 
single administrations of mescaline and d-am| 
amine. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(4) 
356.—Investigated the possibility that there is à 
icant punishing component to drug administration 
aversive taste conditioning paradigm, using 
Wistar rats as Ss. Mescaline, which is ref 
monkeys, and d-amphetamine, which is self-adm 
tered by both rats and monkeys, were compared. 
after drinking saccharin solution for the Ist time, 987 
injected ip with saline or different doses of each @ 
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Conditioned taste aversion was clearly demonstrated 
with both drugs; on a 2nd exposure to saccharin 
solution, fluid consumption was greatly depressed 
compared to control values. This was true even with a 
dose of d-amphetamine (2 mg/kg) known to be self- 
administered by Ss, indicating that doses frequently used 
in behavioral pharmacological investigations have aver- 
sive effects for rats. Results suggest that iv drug 
self-administration may involve a punishing component 
which is detectable only in an appropriate behavioral 
test.—Journal abstract. 

462. Castellano, Claudio. (National Research Council, 
Lab. of Psychology & Psychopharmacology, Rome, 
Italy) Effects of some anticholinergic drugs on water 
maze learned behaviour in mice. Psychopharmacol- 
ogia, 1971, Vol. 21(4), 361-369,—Pretrained a total of 64 
male DBA 2 Jackson mice in a Y water maze to swim 
toward either the light (L procedure), corresponding to 
learning. without errors, or the dark (D procedure), 
corresponding to a type of acquired behavior. Ss then 
received injections of atropine sulphate, scopolamine 
hydrobromide, ditran, or benactyzine hydrochloride. It 
was found that atropine, scopolamine, and ditran 
disrupted performance in the L procedure, benactyzine 
in the D procedure. Results are compared with previous 
studies using LSD and chlorpromazine.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


463. Cole, J. M., Pieper, W. A., & Ri D. M. 
(Emory U., Yerkes Regional Primate Research Center) 
Effects of A*-tetrahydrocannabinol on re- 


sponding in great apes. Communications in Behavioral 
Biology, Part A, 1971(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 285-293. 
—Administered A%-tetrahydrocannabinol via smoking to 
2 chimpanzees and | orangutan. Drug vs. nondrug 
cigarettes were received on alternate daily sessions. 
Immediately following drug treatment Ss were given a 
30-min test session on a schedule using DRL of 
responding. The A?-tetrahydrocannabinol was found to 
result in Ss receiving fewer reinforcements per session, 
having reduced efficiency, and having interresponse time 
distributions that were shifted toward shorter durations. 
Total responses emitted per session showed that 1 5 
made consistently more responses following drug ad- 
ministration, a 2nd S showed a similar but less marked 
trend, and the 3rd S showed no reliable difference 
between drug and control sessions. (16 ref.)—Journal 


abstract, 
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464. Dinsmoor, James A., 
Lilie, Daniel R. (Indiana U.) A comparison 
of drug effects on escape from conditioned aversive 
stimulation (“anxiety”) and from continuous shock. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. ЖАЎ; 323-332.—Com- 
pared the effects of chlordiazepoxide and chlorprom- 
azine on the response rates of 6 squirrel monkeys 
exposed to alternating stimuli of (a) white noise with 
irregularly spaced shock, and (b) continuous shock at a 
lower intensity. A variable interval schedule of stimulus 
termination was used. It was found that chlordiazepox- 
ide (2.5-10 mg/kg, ip) produced a significantly greater 
decrease in response rate under the continuous shock 
condition than with noise. The fact that there was no 
differential effect with chlorpromazine (.25-1 mg/kg, ip) 
suggests that previous findings of selective action with 
this drug reflect uncontrolled factors (e.g., differences in 
reinforcement contingencies or in escape and avoidance 
responding). (20 ref.)—4. Olson. 

465. Erickson, Carlton К. (U. Kansas, School of 
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Pharmacy) Studies on the mechanism of avoidance 
facilitation by nicotine. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, 
Vol. 22(4), 357-368.—Investigated whether nicotine 
facilitates avoidance acquisition by enhancing consol- 
idation or by stimulating performance. A total of 228 
female Sprague-Dawley albino rats (a) were trained for 
15 daily 1-һг sessions in a discriminated leverpress 
avoidance task, and (b) received pre- or postsession 
injections of nicotine alkaloid (nicotine), quarternary 
nicotine bismethiodide, or saline. The greatest facili- 
tation of avoidance learning was obtained with a high 
presession nicotine dosage (.04 mg/kg) and a low 
postsession dosage (.01 mg/kg). However, these dosages 
decreased spontaneous motor activity. Ss receiving 
presession nicotine bismethiodide did not learn avoid- 
ance more proficiently than saline controls. No disso- 
ciation effect was found in Ss retrained with presession 
nicotine and given 15 additional trials with saline only. 
Results Birongiy suggest that small doses of nicotine 
permanently facilitate the consolidating neural memory 
trace and do not enhance avoidance acquisition merely 
by stimulating performance. (16 ref.)—A. Olson. 

466. Ferraro, P., Grilly, David M., & Lynch, 
Wesley C. (U. New Mexico) Effects of marihuana 
extract on the operant behavior of chimpanzees. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(4) 333-351. 
rained 6 chimpanzees to panel push for food 
reinforcement under 3 successive operant schedules, 
each associated with a different stimulus. The fixed ratio 
(FR) schedule required the emission of 40 responses for 
reinforcement, Under the DRL schedule, reinforcement 
was delivered ony when successive responses were 
spaced by at least 10 sec. During the extinction or time 
out (TO) from positive reinforcement schedule, no 
responses were reinforced, In Exp. I, amounts of 
marihuana extract containing .2-4 mg/kg (-)-A"-trans- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (A*-THC) were ony adminis- 
tered 1 hr. prior to experimentation. In Exp. 11, 1 mg/kg 
A-THC was given 1-23 hr. prior to the sessions. No 
disruption of stimulus control or drug effects during TO 
were observed. Both DRL and FR response suppression 
occurred at the highest AS mee Lower A’-THC doses 

roduced facilitation of DRL responding up to 12 hr. 
ncm drug administration. Althou R responding 
was less sensitive, A*-THC stimulated FR behavior from 
2-5 hr. following drug administration. It is concluded 
that marihuana has a biphasic effect on operant behavior 
controlled by food reinforcement schedules. (29 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 

467. Galzigna, L. (U. Padua, Italy) Interaction of 
chloropromazine with adrenochrome and interfer- 
ence of a possible endogenous psychotogenic 

with some synaptic enzyme activities. Bio- 
chemical Pharmacology, 1972(Јап), Vol. 21(2), 203- 
207.—Shows that chlorpromazine is able to interact with 
adrenochrome yielding a complex more stable than the 
acetylcholine-adrenochrome complex postulated as the 
endogenous psychotogenic agent in mental illness. The 
toxicity of the acetylcholine-adrenochrome complex is 
related to its ability of inhibiting acetylcholinesterase 
and activating monoaminoxidase obtained from extracts 
of baboon brain.—Journal abstract. 

468. Glick, S. D., Zimmerberg, B., & Jarvik, M. E. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Titration 
of oral nicotine intake with smoking behaviour in 
monkeys. Nature, 1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5316), 207- 
208.—Attempted “to establish more definitely that orally 
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administered nicotine could substitute for nicotine 
derived from smoking. 4 mature rhesus monkeys were 
trained to puff cigarette smoke.” After puffing rates on a 
fixed-ratio 30 schedule stabilized, the nicotine exper- 
iment was begun. Various quantities—50-200 mg.—"of 
nicotine tartrate were dissolved in the water which each 
monkey obtained through puffing.” Oral nicotine did 
depress smoking behavior. The effects of mecamylamine 
were also tested. In addition to the nicotine tartrate 
-administered orally, .8 mg/kg mecamylamine was given 
im 15 min. before the beginning of the same puffing 
session. 2 administrations of mecamylamine alone were 
conducted. “All 3 treatments—oral nicotine alone, 
mecamylamine alone and the combination—produced 
significant inhibition of smoking behaviour. Only mec- 
amylamine alone and the combination significantly 
decreased overall puffing.” Smoking inhibition “pro- 
duced by the combination was significantly greater 
(p < .05) than that де by either drug treatment 
alone.”—J. L. Smit 

469. Glick, Stanley D. & Muller, Robert U. (Mt. Sinai 
School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) Paradoxical 
effects of low doses of d-amphetamine in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(4), 396-402.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with a total of 49 naive female 
Holtzman albino rats to examine the effects of low doses 
of d-amphetamine on lever pressing rates and amount of 
food and water intake after deprivation. In contrast to 

revious studies showing depression of fixed-ratio 30 
lever pressing by high doses (greater than .5 mg/kg), 
lower doses were found to facilitate such lever pressing. 
A dosage of .05 mg/kg enhanced the amount of water 
but not food intake. Results indicate that the dose- 
response curve for i is generally non- 
monotonic and usually in the shape of an тент) U. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

470. Harrison-Read, P. E. & Steinberg, Hannah, 
(University Coll., London, England) Lithium-induced 
hypersensitivity to foot shock in rats and the role of 
5-hydroxytryptophan. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 232(30), 120-121.—2-wk treatment of male hooded 
rats with either isotonic no saline or with 
lithium chloride resulted in hypersensitivity to electric 
shocks; the implication being that lithium alters the 
response of the S to d stimuli through an effect on 
the brain or spinal 5-hydroxytryptamine mechanisms. 
—P. Hertzberg. 

471. Hill, Harris E., Jones, B. E., & Bell, E. C. (1925 
Fontaine Rd., Lexington, Ky.) State dependent con- 
trol of discrimination by morphine and pento- 
barbital. Eee ics ie 1971, Vol. 22(4), 305- 
313.—Trained Wistar rats to escape shock in a T-maze 
by turning 1 way under a drug and the other way under 
saline without aid of exteroceptive cues. In Exp. I, 18 
training days under either 9 mg/kg of morphine or 20 
mg/kg pentobarbital were followed by 18 training days 
with .3 cc saline. 12 test days were then given in which 
drug and saline conditions were alternated daily. 
Pentobarbital produced strong state dependent behavior 
but morphine did not. yo I used 4.5, 9, 18, and 36 
mg/kg of morphine and .3 cc of saline with the same 
rocedures as for the Ist study. Orderly state dependent 
learning was not found. In Exp. III, the dose levels were 
the same as for the 2nd study except that morphine and 
saline training trials were alternated every 2 days. Highly 
significant dose-related state dependent behavior oc- 
curred in both training and test periods. Results are 
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discussed in relation to state dependent learni 
dissociation, and opiate addiction.—Journal арта. 

472. Holtzman, Stephen С. & Jewett, Robert Е 
(Emory U., Woodruff Medical Center) Interactions of 
morphine and nalorphine with physostigmine о 

nt behavior in the rat. Psychopharmacologig 

1971, Vol. 22(4), 384-395.—Examined the role of 
cholinergic mediation in the effects of strong analgesics 
on operant behavior. Morphine and nalorphine alon 
and in combination with physostigmine (.06 mg/kg) wer 
given to 6 male CFE (Carworth) rats trained under 
continuous avoidance schedule with an escape contin- 
gency. It was found that nalorphine increased avoidance 
rate in doses up to 32 mg/kg but exerted no other effect 
1 mg/kg of morphine increased avoidance response rate) 
while higher doses produced a graded depression of all 
behavior. In тися of physostigmine, nalorphin 
produced a well-defined graded depression of avoid 
responding and increased the number of shocks recei 
by the Ss over a 16-fold dose range. Physostigmine failed 
to potentiate the prominent depressant effects of mol 
phine in the same test situation. The finding that їп Ш 
presence of cholinesterase inhibition nalorphine de 
pressed Ss’ operant behavior supports existing evident 
that cholinergic mediation should be considered asi 
factor in some of the actions of strong analgesics. (2 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 

473. Kelly, Dennis D. & Glusman, Murray. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst., New York) Behavioral contrast 
An unlocalized effect of a local anesthetic. Physiolog 
& Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 837- 840.—Implan ed 3 
cats with subcutaneous shock electrodes in both flan 
Ss were required to press a lever to reduce slightly M 
intensity of a continuously present and gradually 
increasing electric shock. Whenever 1 unilateral elg 
trode site was anesthetized with procaine, Ss tolerate 
there the maximum shock available (5 ma.) for Й 
postinjection, with some return of sensation by 1 i 
and restoration of normal shock-tolerance levels by, 
least 400 min. By contrast, on intervening tests, titratid 
performance was enhanced and aversive threshold 
rapid reduced for shocks applied to the Ор per 
side of the body. The latter result is difficult to айт 
to the pharmacologic activity of the procaine an 
represent an example of drug-induced behavior 
trast. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

474. Lal, Harbans; O'Brien, John, & Puri, Surend 
K. (U. Rhode Island, Coll. of Pharmacy) Morphin 
withdrawal aggression: Sensitization by amp 21 
mines. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(3) 
223.—Administered amphetamines to male nid 
Long-Evans rats during withdrawal from тогон 
sulphate (400 mg/kg/day). It was found that 4 
behaviors were potentiated by methylphenidate OT f 
1 isomers of amphetamine. d-Amphetamine ис. : 
active, while hydroxyamphetamine was vide 
effect. Optimum effect depen: à 
the time of morphine withdrawal. 
e 

475. Mello, N: 
tional Inst. of Mental 
Alcoholism, Washington, D.C.) Eval tior 
dipsia technique to induce alcohol consump é 
monkeys. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), . kingi 
827-836.—Attempted to induce addictive drin: a i 
requiring 4 male rhesus monkeys to make d on 
summatory (lick) response to earn banana pe 


ded upon the drug 
i (17 ref. 
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multiple variable interval 1-DRL 20 schedule of rein- 
forcement. Preliminary studies showed that the amount 
of fluid consumed from a 2nd bottle (adjunctive 
drinking) was far greater than fluid consumed from the 
response contingent bottle, even when both contained 
water. Subsequently, after a water base line, alcohol 
concentrations in the response contingent bottle were 
gradually increased from 5-15% in 5% steps, and fluid in 
the noncontingent bottle was increased at a slower rate 
in an effort to manipulate fluid intake through contrast 
effects. Although Ss ingested volumes of 5% ethanol 
equal to or exceeding base-line water consumption (200 
ml. within 3 hr.), a sustained intake of higher concen- 
trations of alcohol was not observed. This schedule 
yielded an effective dose which averaged about 3 gm/K. 
Blood alcohol levels averaged about 50 mg/100 ml. 10 
mo, of exposure to alcohol under these conditions did 
not increase preference for bourbon in the home chair or 
result in an increased intake of alcohol in the polydipsia 
situation. Upon withdrawal from alcohol, no $ showed 
evidence of physical dependence. (40 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

476. Mezey, Esteban. (Baltimore City Hosp., Alco- 
holism Research Unit, Md.) Duration of the enhanced 
activity of the microsomal ethanol-oxidizing enzyme 
system and rate of ethanol degradation in ethanol- 
fed rats after withdrawal. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 210) 137-142.—Fed 28 male albino 
Wistar rats ethanol or sucrose for 14 days. The 
microsomal ethanol-oxidizing system, cytochrome P-450, 
aniline hydroxylase, and the rates of ethanol disap- 
pearance from the blood were enhanced by ethanol 
feeding. Alcohol dehydrogenase remained unchanged. 
After withdrawal, the rates of ethanol disappearance 
from the blood returned to control values in 2 days, 
while the activities of the microsomal enzymes did not 
fall to control values until 7 days. The lack of. parallelism 
in these rates suggests that factors other than the 
enhanced activity of the microsomal ethanol-oxidizing 
enzyme system are responsible for the increases in rates 
of ethanol degradation after ethanol feeding. (35 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

477. Miller, Loren; Drew, W. G., & McCoy, D. F. (U. 
Kentucky, Medical Center) Effects of post-trial injec- 
tions of scopolamine and eserine on acquisition of a 
simultaneous brightness discrimination. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1147-1152. 
—Gave injections of scopolamine, methylscopolamine, 
eserine (physostigmine), or saline to 41 le Wistar 
albino rats immediately following the completion of an 
acquisition trial on a brightness discrimination in а 
T-maze. Results indicate that the eserine and scopol- 
amine groups displayed little or no reduction in errors 
over 50 acquisition trials, while Ss treated with methyl- 
scopolamine or saline showed a marked reduction in 
errors over the last 15 trials. While the data can be 
interpreted in terms of a consolidation model of 
memory, a progressive increase in failures to eat, on 
rewarded trials by groups receiving the centrally active 
drugs, indicates that side effects of these drugs probably 
played a role in learning impairments.—Journal abstract. 

478. Moreton, Julian E. (U. Mississippi) Effects of 
marihuana on sleep and wakefulness: An electro- 
encephalographic study in the rat and cat. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4118. 

479. Murakami, Yasuko; Murakami, Kenji, & Makino, 
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Katashi. (Jikei U., Medical School, Tokyo, Japan) On 
the convulsive action of castrix. Biochemical Phar- 
macology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(2), 277-280.—Studied “the 
effect of castrix [2-chloro-4 dimethylamino 6-methyl- 
pyrimidine] on several enzymes, the relation between 
structural analogs of castrix and their toxic action, and 
the effects of several other agents on the convulsive 
action of castrix....” In vitro and in vivo studies with 
mice did not clarify the mechanism by which castrix 
competes with vitamin B,. Results suggest that the 
mechanism may belong to a different category than 
other vitamin B, antagonists. It is suggested that castrix 
“may be a useful tool in the elucidation of the role of 
vitamin B, functions in the brain.”—S. Knapp. 

480. Oliver, Lawrence K. (U. Michigan, Mental 
Health Research Inst.) The effects of single vs. pooled 
rat brain extracts on recipient behavior. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 12(2), 25— 
26.—Injected male albino Sprague-Dawley rats with 
RNA taken from a single donor or with RNA taken 
from a pooled supply of RNA from several rats, There 
were no differential behavioral effects observed. A 

sible complication of the method of intracranial 
injection is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

481. Platman, Stanley R. (South Beach Psychiatric 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Lithium and rubidium: A role 
in the affective disorders. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Sep), Vol. 32(9), 604-606.—Reports results 
of experiments with macacus monkeys and rats studying 
the physiological effects of lithium chloride (known to 
reduce mania in humans) and the physiological and 
behavioral effects of rubidium chloride injections. It was 
found that with monkeys (a) 40 ml.—80 milliequivalent 
(meq.)—of lithium chloride (injected over a 16-hr period) 
induced minor transitory changes, e.g., labored breath- 
ing; (b) rubidium, Ae as | ml. containing 2 meq., 
produced high amplitude Hz. waves accompanied by 
clonic jerking, shrill crying, and cyanosis; (c) 12 meq. 
produced crying, defecation, loss of EEG rhythm, and 
death; while (a chronic rubidium dosages increased 
aggression and activity levels. Treatment of rats for 10 
days with .6 meq/kg rubidium chloride caused increased 
disappearance of norepinephrine in the brain stem, 
suggesting that greater amounts were released into the 
central adrenergic receptors. This finding supports its 
action in depression. Findings suggest that rubidium 
may have the potential to increase general alertness and 
activity in human depressives by compensating for a 
deficiency of amines in the adrenergic receptors, Rubid- 
ium in large doses is toxic when administered iv but not 
when given chronically in the diet.—A. Olson. 

482. Seegal, Richard Е. & Isaac, Walter. (U. Georgia) 
Sensory influences upon amphetamine tolerance. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 877- 
879.—Studied the effects of illumination, noise, and 
d-amphetamine upon locomotor activity in 12 Cherokee 
SD male albino rats. While both noise and illumination 
altered activity level, only illumination was related to the 
drug effects. The effectiveness of the drug was found to 
decrease, primarily in the dark, over repeated trials. 
—Journal abstract. 

483. Singer, G., Sanghvi, I., & Gershon, S. (Macquarie 
U., North Ride, New South Wales, Australia) Explo- 
ration of certain behavioral patterns induced by 
psychoactive agents in the rat. Communications in 
Behavioral Biology, Part A, 1971(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 
307-314.—Examined the effects of yohimbine, 5-hy- 
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droxytryptophan and amphetamine on eating, drinking, 
and other behavioral modalities in white Sprague- 
Dawley male rats pcm 22-hr deprivation. All 3 
agents produced anorexia which was dependent on the 
dose and route of administration but did not effect water 
intake. Following hypothalamic and intraventricular 
administration, both yohimbine and 5-hydroxytrypto- 
phan produced anorexia, but the magnitude of their 
effect was smaller than after ip injection. Methysergide 
failed to antagonize the anorectic effects of 5-hydroxy- 
pea ye or amphetamine, both after peripheral or 
central administration, but partially antagonized the 
anorectic effect of yohimbine after peripheral admin- 
istration. Imipramine (10 mg/kg, ip) pretreatment 
markedly augmented the anorectic effect of yohimbine. 
Yohimbine induced crouching, lying, and abduction, 
whereas amphetamine produced rearing, standing, and 
in higher doses, stereotypy. Amphetamine partially 
antagonized the behavioral effects of yohimbine. Halo- 
peridol (.2 mg/kg ip) failed to modify, while imipramine 
accentuated the behavioral effects of yohimbine. Yohim- 
bine raised the serotonin levels in midbrain and certain 
forebrain structures. Results show that agents like 
yohimbine, imipramine, 5-hydroxytryptophan, and the 
amphetamine-type stimulants can be differentiated on 
certain behavioral modalities in the rat. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

484. Stavnes, Karen L. (U. Colorado) State-depen- 
dent learning: Its relation to brain and natural states. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4265. 

485. Stein, Donald G. (Clark U.) Effects of strych- 
nine during different periods of development on 
maze learning in adult rats. Communications in 
Behavioral Biology, Part A, \97\(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 
335-340.—Gave 45 male and 45 female Charles River 
CD albino rats daily injections of .10 or .33 mg/kg of 
strychnine or saline at 1-25, 25-50, or 50-75 days of age 
to determine whether chronic injections during devel- 
opment would improve performance when training 
began at 90 days. In males, .33 mg/kg of strychnine 
disrupted performance when given 1-25 days of age, 
while given 25-50 days improved performance. In both 
males and females, saline given 25-50 days of age 
impaired performance with respect to the other groups; 
however, no drug-induced improvement or disruption 
was observed in the females. In general, developmental 
administration of strychnine seems to reduce the dis- 
rupting effects of early stress and may alter attention and 
arousal mechanisms in the adult. (22 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 
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486. Berman, Doreen. Auditory thresholds in mon- 
keys asphyxiated at birth. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4239. 

487. F Robert D. & Martin, Glen K. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School, Portland) Heart-rate condi- 
tioning in rats as a function of interstimulus interval. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1103-1110.—Studied classical aversive conditioning of 
heart rate in 224 female Long-Evans hooded rats using a 
2 x 6 factorial design involving comparisons of trace 
and delayed conditioning wow and interstimulus 
intervals (ISIs) of 0, .1, .3, .5, 1, and 6 sec. Positive 
evidence of decelerative heart rate CRs was obtained at 
S. |. and 6-sec ISIs, with maximum conditioning 
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occurring at the 6-sec ISI. Results support а 
version of the temporal gradient of reinforcement th 
of classical conditioning. Problems relating - 
separation of true CRs from nonassociative reacti 
the CS are discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstraci 
488. Gulesian, Philip J. (Yale U., Medical Sch 
instrument for the accurate measurement of. 
parameters. JEEE Transactions оп Bio-Medical Е 
neering, 197\(Sep), Vol. 18(5), 378-379.—Deseri 
instrument which measures maximally forced expir 
airflow directly, computes its integral (lung. 
decrement), and interrupts the storage- osei 
display of the flow-volume trajectory at fix 
adjustable intervals of time. The new device is port 
and does not involve bellows or a water-filled cani 
—Journal abstract. Em 
489. Malmstrom, Edward J. (Langley Porter Ne 
psychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Cross-l 
tory comparability of heart rate measures: A 
Elliott. Journal of Experimental Research in Pers 
1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 151-154.—Discusses the ї 
Elliott that a true tonic heart rate measure consis 
simply counting all the beats in a time interva 
suggested that this procedure is unduly restricti 
inappropriate for studying several aspects of cam 
behavior. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. IT 
490. m Stephen W. (West Virginia UJ H 
rate variability and deceleration as ind 
reaction time. Journal of Experimental Psy 
1972(Jan), Vol. 92(1), 103-110.—Studied the heart 
of 48 male undergraduates who either responded 
rapidly as possible following the termination of 
extended visual warning or merely observed 
temporal sequences of nonsignal visual stimuli. 
RT groups (a) following the onset of the warni 
heart rate variability increased; (b) in MES n 
termination of the preparatory interval (PI), hi 
variability decreased; and (c) following the on 
respond signal, both heart rate and heart rate 
increased. In the control groups, there were 
icant changes in either heart rate or heart rate v 
In the RT group presented with a schedule of 
Pis, the mean magnitude of heart rate và 
reduction in anticipation of the termination of the 
the mean pretrial heart rate variability were sigi 
correlated with RT. When the PI was of a fixed йш 
the heart rate variability measures were not signi 
related to RT.—Journal abstract. EL. 
491. Rugin, Robert T., et al. (U. California, 
Research Inst, Los Angeles) Experience Wi 
Vankirk-Sassin technique for serial blood sa 
during sleep. American Journal of EEG Techn 
1971(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 17-18.— Presents obse 
noted in the use of the Vankirk-Sassin 
including (a) placement which insures venous р 
even if the S bends or lies on his arm; (b) placemi 
before bedtime to insure the return of stres 


inability to 

successfully inject 

“venispasm around i 

to the level of autonomic activity d 
Smith. 
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492. Yehle, Arthur L., Lai, Hsiu-Ying, & Shen, 
Hung-Mei. (Memphis State U.) Maintenance of heart- 
rate responding during classical conditioning of the 
rabbit. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 
2), 1341-1342.—Trained 20 male albino rabbits in a 
classical discrimination conditioning task measuring 
heart rate (HR) CRs. Depending upon an individual S's 
HR CR, the intensity of an electric shock UCS was 
adjusted daily to maintain approximately a 9% HR CR. 
The method of shock adjustment and the mean values of 
intensity and resultant HR responding are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 


493. Bankart, Charles P. (Dartmouth Coll.) Heart 
rate and palmar skin conductance in anticipation of 
paintul electric shock. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4238-4239. 

494. Bjerker, Nils; Kylin, Bengt, & Lidstróm, 
Marie. (Inst. of Occupational Medicine, Stockholm, 
Sweden) Changes in the vibratory sensation thresh- 
old after exposure to powerful vibration: A prelim- 
inary report. Work-Environment-Health, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 
3-7.—Discusses equipment for determining the thresh- 
old of vibratory sensation; a high level of reproducibility 
was found with the equipment described. In a prelim- 
inary study (N — 5 untrained ns) of temporary 
shifts of the threshold after stimulation with intense 
sinusoidal vibration the recovery from this shift varied 
linearly with the logarithm of time. In this respect the 
shift in the threshold of vibratory sensation resembles the 
shift in the threshold of hearing obtained on exposure to 
noise.—Journal summary. 

495, Conner, Robert L., Vernikos-Danellis, Joan, & 
Levine, Seymour. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palo 
Alto, Calif. Stress, fighting and neuroendocrine 
function. Nature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 234(5331), 564- 
566.—Examined “plasma concentrations of ACTH and 
adrenocortical steroids in rats after testing in the 
shock-induced fighting paradigm. Control animals were 
shocked individually to assess the pituitary-adrenal 
effects of electric shock alone.” 216 Long-Evans male 
rats were tested in 8 experiments. Fight (F) group Ss 
were placed in pairs in a chamber and administered 90 
electric shocks through the footpads in each 4.5-min 
session; shock (8) group Ss were placed individually in 
the chamber. There was 1 nonshocked control group. 
Paired Ss “fought on approximately 40% of the shock 
trials. In every case, plasma ACTH at the end of the 
session for both $ and F groups was significantly above 
controls .... Further, in 6 of the 8 experiments, animals 
in the S group exhibited significantly higher concen- 
trations of plasma ACTH than animals in group 
Е....”—/. L. Smith. өй 

496. Craig, Kenneth D. & Wood, Keith. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Autonomic compo- 
nents of observers’ responses to pictures of homi- 
cide victims and nude females. Journal of Experi- 
mental Research in Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 
304-309.—Examined heart rate, skin conductance, and 
respiratory responses to 3 classes of visual stimuli 
portrayed on slide photographs: homicide victims, nude 
women, and neutral innocuous objects. 54 male under- 
graduates viewed 5 of each category, and, in addition, 36 
Ss were exposed to a social stress condition wherein a 
confederate feigned hostility towards the experiment. 
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Responses to the slides included (a) increases in skin 
conductance, (b) brief heart rate acceleration followed 
by pronounced deceleration and recovery, and (c) 
respiratory changes, with the homicide and nude slides 
differentiable from the neutral slides but not from each 
other. The social stress condition did not influence 
results.—Journal abstract. 

497. Fel’dman, А. B. Izmenenie nekotorykh éf- 
fektov otritsatel’noi émotsional'noi reaktsii pri eë 
mnogokratnykh povtoreniyakh i uvelichenii её dli- 
tel'nosti. [Changes in some effects of the negative 
emotional reaction with its frequent repetition and with 
increase of its duration.] In N. I. Putilin (Ed.), “Fizi- 
ologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov deyatel'nosti." (See 
PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 213-216.—Reports the results of 
experiments by the author and his collective on dogs, 
involving certain effects, arising from negative emotional 
reactions (teasing exposure to a cat), on motor defensive 
CRs and their autonomic components: cardiac activity 
and gastric secretion from operatively prepared stomach 
pouches kinaen and denervated). It was shown that 
emotional influences did not have a simple character and 
depended on the typological features of the animals. It is 
suggested that with repeated emotional stimulation there 
emerge (a) a gradual limitation of inhibitory effects and 
(b) an adaptation of the nervous centers to inhibitory 
influences.—/. D. London. 

498. Gibbons, Larry V. (Southern Illinois U.) Pre- 
dictability in man of performance degradation by 
selective, non-invasive physiologic responses dur- 
ing stress. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4165-4166. 

499. Hasan, Jeddi. (U. Jyväskylä, Finland) Bio- 
medical aspects of low-frequency vibration: A se- 
lective review. Work-Environment-Health, 1970, Vol. 
7(1), 19-45.—Classifies the effects of vibration on the 
body “as (a) physical or biomechanical, (b) psychological 
or sensory, (c) physiological, and (d) pathological.” 
Biomechanics, psychophysics, and physiology of vibra- 
tion, including energy consumption, pulmonary venti- 
lation, blood circulation, the nervous system, CNS, and 
internal secretion are discussed. Also, discussed under 
the biochemistry of vibration are blood, urine, and 
brain; under histopathology; blood, other tissues, and 
chromosomes; and gross pathology of vibration. The 
vibration syndrome (prolonged and кре exposure of 
man with special reference to handheld tools), including 
vasomotor irregularities, bone alteration and joint 
deformation, neurological disturbances, other soft tissue 
damage, endocrine imbalance, chemical composition of 
blood, and gastrointestinal tract, is discussed. Also, 
noted are hygienic aspects of prolonged and repeated 
exposure to vibration, and evaluation and compensation, 
“The vibration syndrome is today a widespread and 
alarmingly common occupational affliction. Its present 
prevalence, for example, among forestry workers, is quite 
unacceptable within the framework of the general 
standards of occupational hygiene. There are grave 
socioethical and economical conflicts of principle in- 
volved in its occurrence, which should be rapidly 
resolved by intensified research and adequate technical 
improvements." (216 ref.)\—J. L. Smith. 

500. Horkovic, Gabriel. (Slovak Academy of Science, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Clinical experience with stress and the 
therapy of its sequelae. Studia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 
13(3), 203-210.—Examines the characteristics of stress- 
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evoking stimuli: (a) the definition of the concept of 
stress; (b) its cortical, subcortical and endocrine mech- 
anisms; and (c) its pathological, somatic, and mental 
consequences. A concise outline is presented of the 
therapy of stress-induced disorders, and stress is also 
dealt with as a means of therapy. A psychohygienic 
standpoint towards the harmful and beneficial effects of 
stress is discussed. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
501. Levi, Lennart. ( linska Hosp. Lab. for 
Clinical Stress Research, Stockholm, Sweden) Sym- 
idrenomedullary ses to emotional 


stimuli: eme qn phyelologio and pathologic 
considerations. In E. Bajusz (Ed.), “Ап introduction to 
clinical neuroendocrinology." (See PA, Vol. 47:Issue 6) 
78-105.—Determined the urinary excretion of catechol- 
amines in 1,500 samples from more than 300 healthy 
human $ of both sexes entm to various stressor 
conditions: (a) industrial work, (b) machine noise, and 
(c) various motion pictures. Most of the stimuli were 
effective in increasing catecholamine excretion, which 
sometimes reached the levels found in cases of pheo- 
chromocytoma. Emotionally vulnerable Ss as a group 
did not excrete more catecholamines than normals under 
stress or control conditions. Inter-S variability was 
considerable but individually paralleled degree of emo- 
tional arousal. Data show that (a) stimuli evoking 
calmness significantly reduced catecholamine excretion, 
(b) stimuli evoking amusement were nearly as potent as 
unpleasant ones in increasing catecholamine excretion, 
(c) sexual arousal oett ly increased catecholamine 
excretion, and (d) females reacted less strongly, both 
psychologically and physiologically, to the sexual stimuli 
than males. It is concluded that various emotional states 
are accompanied by measurable changes in endocrine 
function, which in turn affect a variety of organs and 
organ systems. (63 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
502. Martinsen, David L. (Oregon State U.) A study 
of selected behavioral and electrophysiological 
5 of carpenter ants (Camponotus) to ion- 
== radiations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
=Й Vol. 32(7-B), 4171-4172. 

3. Moldavskaya, S. I. & Kol’chenko, N. V. О novom 
metode issledovaniya umstvennogo utomleniya. [On 
a new method of mental fatigue.) In N. I. Putilin (Ed.), 
“Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov deyatel'nosti." 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 123-127.— Presents the results 
of a new method of (a) gauging mental fatigue, i.e., 
fatigue of the cerebral cortex; and (b) determining not 
only the lability of the basic nerve processes, but also the 
efficiency of the cortical cells. Ss viewed cinematic 
frames, run off at previously determined as 
maximal for the individual. To test the Ist signal system, 
Ss pressed a button with the left hand, right hand, or not 
at all when viewing tively a circle, square, or 
triangle. To test the 2nd signal system, Ss performed 
similarly when viewing respectively printed words 
indicative of plants, animals, or inanimate objects. The 
method was shown to be objective and independent of 
arbitrary judgment—the motor reactions to stimuli were 
automatically recorded. The test is simple, takes only 
5-10 min., and is independent of educational level. Ss аге 
also able to perform at their maximal levels.—/. D. 
London. 


504. Pátkai, Раша. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab., Sweden) Catecholamine excretion in pleasant 
and sant situations. Acia Psychologica, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 35(5), 352-363.—Studied catecholamine 
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excretion in 36 20-39 yr. old students under 4 different | 
conditions, which involved either playing a game of 
chance, performing psychological tests, watching su 
gical films, or being inactive. Ss’ moods were mea 
on graphic scales and an adjective checklist. Personali 
variables were measured by 26 items from the Marlowe 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale and by the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. Adrenaline excretion was shown. 
to be highest during the game session, which was 
described by the Ss in the most positive terms. Iti 
concluded that a rise in behavioral arousal level 
accompanied by increased adrenaline secretion, also 
when the arousal increase is induced by a situation 
regarded as pleasant. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 
505. Slaughter, John S. (U. Denver) Effects on 
avoidance performance of vagal stimulation during 
previous fear conditioning. Dissertation Abst 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4264. 

Loh & Chandler, Frank. (California 
ffects of cranial X-irradiatior 
upon one-trial reversal learning in white rats, 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 
1327-1334.—Subjected 36 young adult male Spra 
Dawley albino rats to 0, 500, 1,000, or 1,500 r. of cra 
(whole head) X-irradiation. 41 days later Ss b 
learning a series of 20 successive reversal problems i 
enclosed T-maze with water as incentive. While 
was no significant difference between the control and 
500-r wee м or between the 1,000- and 1,500-r groups. 
the control and 500-r groups learned the problems with 
significantly fewer errors, in fewer days, and with more: 
single-trial reversals than the 1,000- and 1,500-r groups. 
Data contradict those of previous investigators М0 
found X-irradiation had no effect or actually acceler 
learning and retention in rats and monkeys. Positive 
findings in this study are attributed to: (a) X-irradiation 
of the whole head, (b) sensitive test of higher adaptive: 
behavior, and (c) better control of motivational effects ol 
radiation sickness.—Journal abstract. 3 

507. Winson, Jonathan & Gerlach, John L. (Rocke | 
feller U.) Stressor-induced release о! substa 4 
from the rat amygdala detected by the push-pui 
cannula. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23016} 
251-253.—Reports results from an experiment Wil 
free-moving Sprague-Dawley rats which were given? 
injections of 3H-noradrenaline and 14 C-urea; the 0 
radioactive efflux from the amygdala or anterior 
thalamus was then measured while Ss were subjected © 
mild emotional stress. Results describe the local г ? 
of noradrenaline and are part of a study іп Wat" 

ush-pull cannula of refined design has been us А 
investigate noradrenaline activity related to stress ЦЕ 
certain psychoactive drugs.—P. Hertzberg. Ww. 

508. Wolfowitz, Beverley E. & Holdstock, T. Lt 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa) Para 
ical sleep deprivation and memory in rats. 
munications їп Behavioral Biology, Part A, 1971(N 
Vol. 6(5-6), 281-284.—Subjected 20 male hooded ral С 
72 hr. of paradoxical sleep deprivation (PSD). | 
followed by a 48-hr recovery period did not a d 
with retention of an active avoidance response. Нор, H 
if an ECS was administered immediately after Эў 
exhibited no memory of the task онш the ^ 
recov riod. Results support the vie and 
n s is held in a labile form during e (18 
permanently consolidated following deprivation: t 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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509. Bentley, David R. (U. California, Berkele: 
Genetic control of an insect neuronal network. 
Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174(4014), 1139-1141.—De- 
scribes motor activity responsible for the calling song of 
crickets which is generated by a small neuronal network 
whose output is genetically determined. Genes con- 
trolling certain output features are located on the X 
chromosome. The genetic system involved is polygenic 
and multichromosomal. In trill patterns, the precision of 
genetic control can differentiate a single impulse in the 
output of homologous neurons from various genotypes. 
—Journal abstract. 

510. Berg, K. & Eriksson, A. W. (U. Oslo, Inst. of 
Medical Genetics, Norway) Genetic marker systems 
in arctic populations. Human Heredity, 1971, Vol. 
21(2), 129-133.—Studied a population sample of Green- 
land Eskimos with respect to the inherited lipoprotein 
antigens Lp(a) and Ag(x). A total of 153 serums were 
available for analysis. The frequency of the Ei n 
Lp(a+) was found to be .30 and that of Ag(x+) to 
.84. The Lp(a+) frequency does not differ significantly 
from those previously known from Western European 
populations. However, the frequency of the phenotype 
Ag(x--) is among the highest observed, although it is 
lower than that reported by K. Okochi in Japan. This 
observation is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

511. Eaves, L. J. (U. Birmingham, England) Com- 
puter simulation of sample size and experimental 
design in human psychi etics. Psychological Bul- 
letin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 77(2), 144-152.—Applied a method 
of computer simulation to the investigation of problems 
connected with the genetic analysis of continuously 
variable behavioral characters in human populations. 
The efficiency with which various components of genetic 
and environmental variation could be detected was 
related to sample size. Results indicate that a convincing 
partition of the genetic variance into its additive and 
nonadditive components required much larger samples 
than those frequently employed in human psycho- 
genetics. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. y 

512. Osborne, R. T. & Suddick, D. E. (U. Georgia) 
Blood type gene frequency and mental ability. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1243-1249.—Correlated blood group gene frequencies, 
inherited according to Mendelian principles, with p 
formance on a broad base general-purpose battery of 19 
mental ability tests. 6 blood groups were significantly 
(р < .05) related to the mental test scores of 54 
Caucasians and of 42 Negroes. The 6 variable К were 
impressive. It is concluded that predictions can be made 
concerning the level of mental test performance from the 
blood group gene frequencies. (22 ref. 'ournal abstract. 

513. Schneiderman, Howard А. & Bryant, Peter J. (U. 
California, Irvine) Genetic analysis of developmental 
mechanisms in drosophila. Nature, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
234(5326), 187-194.—Briefly reviews Drosophila devel- 
opmental genetics, including somatic crossing over 
which “makes possible the introduction of mutant cells 
into developing embryos at specific stages of devel- 
opment and permits studies of the interaction of mutant 
and wild type cell populations. The use of this method to 
investigate the processes of intercellular communication 
which underlie pattern formation still has great potential. 
The use of temperature-sensitive mutants and of somatic 
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crossing over techniques shows great promise as general 
techniques for investigating the time of action of genes 
and gene products during development. The great 
improvements in cytoplasmic and nuclear transplanta- 
tion techniques for Drosophila and the use of laser 
microbeams to alter the fundamental organization of the 
egg and embryo also hold immense promise.” (57 
геѓ.)—/. Smith. 

514, Svancara, Josef. (Purkyné U., Brno, Czecho- 
slavakia) Variability of psychological results in twins 
as a starting point for developmental hypothesis. 
Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dieiaia, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 
89-104.—Investigated the proportion of hereditary and 
environmental influence on psychological characteristics 
with a total of 194 6-16 yr. old monozygotic and 
dizygotic twins. Ss were sven a battery of tests, 
including a measure of simp le RT, Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices, and the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 
Hereditary influence was found to be (a) greatest for 
motor and perceptual skills, (b) moderate for intelligence 
and maze tests, and (c) least significant for frustration 
tests and social behavior, indicating that hereditary 
influence is inversely related to behavioral complexity. 
Hypotheses presented on the т rre gradients of 
the 3 categories remain to be verified. (17 ref.)—4. Olson. 

515. „ Glayde. (Florida State U.) Ontogeny 
of sonic vocalizations of laboratory mice. Behavior 
Genetics, 1970(Aug), Vol. 1(3-4), 269-273.—Studied the 
vocalizations of 1,322 mice as a function of age and 
strain. 5 inbred strains were tested from 25—60 days of 
age. The I inbred line showed consistent high levels of 
vocalization. The low-vocalizing strains showed both 
higher incidences and greater strain differences in 
vocalization at an early age. By 60 days of age, 
low-vocalizers had reduced the incidences of vocaliza- 
tion and showed no discernible strain differences. In a 
longitudinal study of low-vocalizing BALB/cJ and 
C57BL/6J mice, Ss rarely vocalized until Day 14. By 
Day 18, nearly 40% vocalized. Vocalizations then 
gradually decreased until Day 40 when adult levels were 
reached. “While low-vocalizing genotypes displayed a 
higher incidence of vocalization at early ages, the 
high-vocalization by the I strain is probably not 
dependent upon the simple failure of a mechanism 
responsible for decreased vocalization with age operatin 
in the other strains; the incidence of vocalization of the 
genotype was clearly beyond the range of incidence of 
vocalization of all other genotypes at all ages tested.” 
—S. Knapp. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


516. ————. Oral contraception and depression. 
British Medical Journal, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(5680), 380— 
381.—Discusses the incidence of depression in women 
taking oestrogen-progestogen mixtures. A study is 
described comparing depressive side effects in 50 women 
taking oral contraceptives and 50 matched controls. 
Results show that of the “pill” group, 13 were mildly and 
6 severely depressed, compared with only 2 and 1, 
respectively of controls. It is noted that “high rates of 
depression appear to be associated with pills with a high 
progestogen content, and depression diminishes with 
change to a more oestrogenic pill." The use of pyridoxine 
in reducing “pill-induced” depression is discussed. (17 
ref.)—J. Halev. 
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517. Calandra, Gerald N. (U. Georgia) Relationships 
— — een 


selected traits of personality. Di 
eoe 1972(Jan), Mr Ts эта 
Sp ae бн. сы ч 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4214. 
519. Holmes, David S. (U. Kansas) Visual after- 
constriction and n 
sonality differences. J. of Personality, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 39(4), 473-480.—Based on data generated by 40 
female undergraduates who were inferred to have slow or 
middle levels of neural transmission, a relationship was 
found between the 2 independent inferential measures of 
differences in the efficiency of neural transmission [i.e., 
visual aftermovement effects (VAE) duration and speed 
of pupil constriction]. Results show that (a) more 
ex Characteristics were reported by Ss with 
VAEs of short than —_ uut. смени ana 
symptoms were reported by Ss with VA. ort than 
middle duration; and (c) more extroverted character- 
istics were reported by Ss with slow than medium 
pupillary constriction. only prediction which was 
not borne out was the one relating speed of pupillary 
constriction to reports of neurotic symptomology. 
—Journal summary. 
520. — Donald K. Cone The 
performance on a heart control 
task in and clinic settings. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, Ne . o 32(7-B), 4225. 


= $21. no William J. t U.) The rela- 
locus of control, 


self-report measures, 
and feedback to the voluntary control of heart rate. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4226. 

522. Strelau, Jan. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psychology, 
Poland) Nervous system type and extraversion- 
introversion: A of Eysenck's theory with 
Paviov's . Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1972, 
Vol. (1), 17-24.—Discusses those of Eysenck's views 
that appear to resemble Pavlov's t . Eysenck 
«арин the Pavlovian concepts of excitation, inhibition, 
and equilibrium of cortical nervous processes. But 
despite Eysenck’s suggestion to this effect, there appears 
to only a superficial correspondence between his 
extrovert and introvert types and Pavlov's strong and 
weak types. This is partly due to divergent interpre- 
tations by the Z authors of inhibition and equilibrium of 
nervous processes. 2 comparative studies made by the 
present author revealed a positive correlation between 
strength and mobility of nervous processes as well as 
extraversion. However, strength of the inhibition process 
does not correlate with this personality dimension. A 
negative correlation has been found between neuroticism 
and strength of the excitation and inhibition processes as 
well as the mobility of nervous processes. Арап from the 
divergencies, certain similarities between 2 concep- 
tions are noted. (28 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


523. Adam, W. R. & Dawborn, J. К. (Austin Hosp, 

Heidelberg, Victoria, Australia) Effect of potassium 
on mineral in the rat. Journal 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), V: 

7&1), 51-58.—Studied potassium appetite іп normal 
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female Sprague-Dawley rats and in rats in which the 
total boy potassium had been reduced by T. S 
Potassium ion resulted in increased ingestion o 
solutions of NaCl, KCl, CaCl, and quinine sulphate ir 
concentrations that were unacceptable to normal Ss. The 
amount of potassium ingested was related to the degree 
of potassium depletion and repletion was usually _ 
completed within 24 hr. when potassium was offered, _ 

Potassium-depleted Ss also drank large quantities o 
aversive concentrations of sodium chloride. This was 
preferred to potassium chloride and its ingestion 
peared to be unrelated to need. The appetite state w 
reversed by prior intragastric repletion with potassium 
but not with sodium salts. (19 ref.) Wee abstract, 
V. A. Tsentral'nye | periferi- 
éffekty pishchevogo vozbuzhdenlya. [Cens 

tral and peripheral effects of alimentary excitation] 
М. 1, Putilin (Ed.), "Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie 
rezhimov deyatel’nosti.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 
24-32.—8 dogs under conditions of chronic experiment 
were Ss. Measurements were made of local changes in” 
temperature and О, tension in the motor and limbic: 
cortical zones. Simultaneous recordings were made 
changes in temperature, O, tension, circulation, 
transmucous potential in the gastric mucous membrane, 
Alimentary excitation produced changes in the chosen 
indices, whose amplitude depended on the degree of 
initial excitation of the alimentary center and declined 
with repeated feeding. The central and peripheral effects 
of excitation were compared and results yield evideno 
for the influence which the cortical elements of the. 
alimentary center exerts on the secretory activity of the 
stomach and its biophysical indices.—/. D. London. 
525. Burke, Gene H., Mook, Douglas G., & Blass, 
Elliott М. (Б Virginia) 


depletion in 5 experiments with Sherman female albino: 
Drinking in response to cellular dehy- 


tened reactivity to q 
which accompanies cellular dehydration reflects m 


specific property of the osmotic-thirst mechanism. 
ref.)—Journal 


tract. d 
526. Hillman, Nancy M. & R „ A. J, (Louisiana 
State U.) Acceptance and palatability of toode it 
monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Sk 

1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 918.— Tested food 

erences of 19 feral female rhesus monkeys fed 3 | 
protein in a banana-flavored, distinctly colored ee : 
a commercial chow. When given a choice of foods 


content. Low-protein Ss 4 accepted all th 
others were e No M кесет 
specific ein —Author. abstract. , 
527. N. V. Vilyanie poviornykh Em. 
tsional" tsii razlichnoi dlitel'nosti na | 
zhelez и sobak. [Influence Si 
repeated emotional reactions of various duration 4), 
gastric secretion in dogs] In N. I. Putilin ( 


| 
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“Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov deyatel’nosti.” 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 104-110.—11 dogs with 
operatively prepared stomach pouches were Ss in the 
study where emotional excitation (EE), produced by 
exhibiting a cat, was elicited over a 10-60 min. period 
and 4 hr. Various measurements of the gastric secretion 
(GS) were made, and in 4 Ss the state of higher nervous 
activity was investigated under the influence of 4-hr EE, 
utilizing defensive CRs. The direct reaction of the gastric 
glands to EE in the form of inhibition and subsequent 
rise of GS was usually the same, independently of the 
length of excitation. The action of brief 10-min EE on 
GS weakened with its repetition. The increase in length 
of EE to 60 min. and 4 hr. promoted the disturbance of 
compensatory reactions and the emergence in repeated 
experimental sessions of an aftereffect in the form of 
hypersecretion of the gastric glands.—I. D. London. 

528. Musty, Richard E. & Chipault, Jacques R. (U. 
Vermont) Behavioral effects of fats in the diets of 
male weanling rats. 7.-/.-T. Journal of Life Sciences, 
1971(Jun) Vol. 1(2), 59-65.—Assigned 98 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino weanling rats to 1 of 3 groups: 
(a) normal diet, (b) fat-free diet with essential fatty acids, 
and (c) diet with fat but without-essential fatty acids. 
Group b Ss were more active and learned a passive 
avoidance response faster than Ss on the other diets. 
There was a trend for Group b Ss to extinguish an active 
avoidance response more rapidly, but this result did not 
reach statistical significance. No differences were found 
in strength, water consumption, or weights. Variation in 
dietary lipids had no effect on exploratory behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

529, Smith, Moncrieff H. (Cambridge U., England) 
Evidence for a learning component of sodium 
hunger in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 242-247.—Used acute 
esophageal-fistula albino Wistar rats with stomach 
catheters to separate the roles of taste and feedback in 
sodium hunger. Of 294 fistulated rats put into the test 
cages, 171 provided usable data. The effects of sodium 
deficiency (D; dialysis with glucose) vs. nondeficiency 
(D; dialysis with saline) were observed оп drinking of 
water and of saline (4 real-drinking, nonoperated 
groups). These same factors plus the effects of intra- 
gastric injection of water or saline (8 groups) were 
investigated in sham drinkers. Results indicate that (а) 
the initial positive response to saline by deficient Ss did 
not appear in acute sham drinkers whether sodium 
feedback occurred or not; (b) in the later portions of the 
12-hr test, a need-related response appeared that seemed 
to be based on feedback.—Journal abstract. 

530. Vakolyuk, N. I. O troficheskom komponente 
pishchevogo refleksa pri dlitel'nom pishchevom 
razdrazhenii. [On the trophic component of the ali- 
mentary reflex under prolonged alimentary stimulation.] 
In N. 1. Putilin (Ed.), “Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie 
rezhimov deyatel’nosti.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 
42-47—4 polyfistulated dogs were Ss in a study of 
temperature variations under brief and prolonged ali- 
mentary stimulation (AS). The negative Ist phase of the 
temperature reaction appears to have a central origin 
while the positive 2nd phase appears to be managed by 
peripheral mechanisms. The central mechanism re- 
sponsible for the Ist phase of the trophic component 
(TC) of the alimentary reflex accounts for (a) the 
simultaneous emergence of negative deviations of tem- 
perature in the beginning of AS in all the digestive 
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organs, and (b) the absence of a difference in the 
magnitude of this deviation as a function of intensity of 
the AS. The peripheral mechanism responsible for the 
2nd phase of the TC accounts for the variations in degree 
of temperature increase when the intensity of AS 
undergoes сһапре.—/. D. London. 

531. Zimmermann, Robert R. & Wells, Anne M. (U. 
Montana) Performance of malnourished rats on the 
Hebb-Williams closed-field maze learning task. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1043-1050.—Subjected 20 male albino rats to protein 
restrictions during development. Ss were raised on dams 
that were maintained on 12% protein diets and were 
weaned at 21 days of age to a diet containing 3% protein. 
15 Ss were maintained on the diet for 7 or 27 wk. and 
then rehabilitated on a 21% protein diet. These 2 groups 
and 4 controls were tested on a Hebb-Williams maze for 
liquid reinforcement. 5 Ss maintained on the 3% protein 
diet throughout the experiment were tested in the 
Hebb-Williams maze along with 4 other controls when 
they were 6 mo. old. The nonrehabilitated group made 
the most errors and differed significantly from both the 
control and the rehabilitated groups. The rehabilitated 
groups did not differ significantly, but made significantly 
more errors than the nonrehabilitated groups. The effects 
of early diet restriction are compared with the effects of 
early environmental restrictions in their effects on 
problem-solving behavior. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


532. Hailman, Jack P. (U. Wisconsin) The role of 
stimulus-orientation in eliciting the begging re- 
sponse from newly-hatched chicks of the laughing 
gull (Larus atricilla). Animal Behaviour, 1971(May), 
Vol. 19(2), 328-335.—In 4 experiments, 35 birds were 
tested with a model of the parental beak. The begging 
rate of naive laughing gull chicks increases with 
verticality of the stimulus-object. Oblique and vertical 
stimuli projecting from above receive higher rates than 
their mirror images from below. Stimuli transecting the 
whole field evoke intermediate rates. The differential 
effectiveness of down- and up-pointing stimuli is a basis 
for the chick’s discrimination between the parent’s beak 
and legs. Results demonstrate interobserver reliability, 
response-waning, and superior effectiveness of 3- over 
2-dimensional stimuli. Results also show that the chick’s 
perception is too complex to be encoded by a unit with a 
vertical-bar receptive-field organization, e.g., that in the 
cat’s visual system.—Journal abstract. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


533. Applewhite, P. B. (Yale U.) Similarities in 
protozoan and flatworm habituation behaviour. 
Nature, New Biology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 230(17), 284-285. 

534. Eastman, Robert F. (St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Coll.) Food-motivated behavior in three species o 
macaques. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3 
Pt. 2), 1199-1205.—Compared the food-motivated per 
formances of 9 male and 9 female rhesus, stumptail, anc 
cynomolgus macaques using an intrasession progressiv 
fixed-ratio technique. During each test session, th 
number of panel-presses required for reinforcement wa 
progressively increased until each S failed to meet 
performance criterion. The number of reinforcement 
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obtained by each S and its speed of responding were 
measured. Results indicate that, when an easily learned 


significantly different manner.—Journal abstract. 
. Thines, Georges. (U. — Belgium) The 


approach psy 
„ Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, | 

foe ol. 1(1), 63-73.— Discusses the many confusions 
in the field of comparative psychology, including: (a) 
different definitions; (b) the limits of numerical treat- 
ment, i.e, the misuse of statistical ures; (c) facts 
and methods, i.e., observation has been condemned for 
lack of control; @) isolation of "functions," ie., 
technically elaborated experimentation also lacks con- 
trol, “but for indirect reasons related to the adequacy of 
a reductive methodology”; (е) typical observations vs. 
number; (f) the meaning of comparative and its 
relationship to behaviorism; (g) creative hypotheses and 
control; (h) the content of comparisons and the trend 
toward intersubjectivity.—J. L. Smith. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


536. Brunner, Robert L. (U. Cincinnati) The effects 
of infant handling on the ot 
e and passive avoidance. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4241. 
i 537. mince tenon ll .) effects 
early social on development of 
adult social and nonsocial behavior in the albino rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4244. 

538. Galef, Bennett G. & Henderson, Patricia W. 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Mother's 
milk: A determinant of the feeding preferences of 
weaning rat pps. Journal of Mr apicem & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 213-219. 
— Studied feeding €— of weaning rat pups in 4 
experiments with 20 recently parturate female 
rats and their litters (red to 8 or 12 pups per litter). 
Results show that cues associated with the diet eaten by 
a lactating female rat are transmitted to her young. 
probably via her milk, and are sufficient to markedly 
influence the food preferences of her young during 
weaning. For their Ist meals of solid food, the weanlings 
actively seek and preferentially ingest the diet their 
mother has been eating during the nursing period, even if 
- diet is relatively те буд (15 ref.)—Journal 


ract. 
539. arm messes Р. (U. Colorado) Early 
experiential aspects of е: . Dis- 
yo Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B). 


longed the monkey. 
усынса Reports, 1971(0ес), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1171-11 

48 2 mo. to 13.5 yr. old rhesus monk 
in partial social! isolation, and 12 feral-born 
comparable in age to the 12 oldest partial isolates. Most 
partial isolates’ behavioral levels declined with increasing 
age, with males exhibiting more disturbance activity, 
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more threats, and less ming than females. The oldest 
artial isolates sho less locomotion and exploration _ 
ї considerably more disturbance activity than their 
feral-born counterparts. The deficits produced by pro. 
jonge. partial social isolation are discussed.—Journal _ 
abstract. Йй 


INSTINCTS 


. Deiker, Thomas E. (Louisiana State U.) The — 
ritualization of aggression in Cihlasoma cutteri, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 


32(7-B), 4244-4245. , 
542. Emlen, T. (Cornell U., Section of © 
Neurobiology & Behavior) Geographic variation In 
Indigo Bunting van А Passerina cyanea). Animal 
Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 407-408.—An analysis 
of songs from a population of 36 Indigo Buntings in New 
York revealed a high degree of similarity with bird songs — 
from Michigan and Kentucky. 92% of all song figures” 
t among New York birds had precise morpho- — 
el counterparts in the repertoires of Michigan birds. — 
is degree of geographic constancy is especially: 
interesting since the normal details of adult song are — 
learned in this species.—Journa! abstract. / 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


543. Anderson, Lowell T. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
An analysis of habitat preference in mice as a- 
function of e е. Dissertation Abstracts ~ 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4237. 

544. Bauer, Ellen R. & Angelo, Winifred L. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) Social isolation and saccharin | 
consumption by the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 909-911.—Deprived 16 albino 
DUB/SDD female rats of water and housed them either 


more saccharin than the grouped animals.—Journal 
545. Brain, Paul F. Haley, Peter С. & Nowelh 
Norman " (University Coll. of Swansea, Wale) 
s on long-term and recently 
um m mice using a number of different pieces 
of equipment. Communications in Behavioral Biolog 
Part А, 197 1(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 259-270.— Discusses Ше 
shortcomings of a number of commonly used devices 
measure activities. 2 experiments are described in W 
34 long- and short-term isolated male mice v. 
contrasted in terms of their activities. Metabo | 
chamber measurements indicated that the longe 
isolate is more generally active, spends less time feeding 
and consumes more oxygen. Activities in the home Саг | 
and the effects of an auditory stress on both long- the 
short-term isolates were generally similar, уш 
pronounced difference in the pattern of feeding аре 
in the 2 categories (single and grouped) disa zi 
= гас! 


“Ж. Crosby, Ray M. (Aub U.) Elicited aggre% — 
* (Auburn U. 
sion in the albino rat аз a function of food dept 
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vation and shock stimulus patterns. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4244. 

547. Paul, Luci. (Temple U.) Predatory attack by 
rats: Its relationship to feeding and type of prey. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 69-76.—Investigated mouse killing 
behavior in 5 experiments with male Long-Evans rats 
(М = 233). Hunger potentiated mouse killing by naive 
Ss, but not by Ss familiarized with mice before and 
during food deprivation. Once Ss had been made hungry, 
mouse killing was unaffected by increasing or decreasing 
severity of food deprivation or by time of testing with 
respect to a regular feeding hour. Ss fed either dead mice, 
powdered chow, or hard pellets while on cyclic food 
deprivation were about equally likely to kill, showing 
that hunger does not indirectly potentiate killing by 
increasing practice of responses like pouncing and biting. 
Whether hungry or not, killers were likely to eat their 
prey, whereas nonkillers were unlikely to eat the same 
prey. Ss killed 12-14 day-old rat pups as often as they 

Шей mice, but killed weanling rat pups less often. 
Findings question several common notions regarding 
predatory aggression. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

548. Preston, David G. (Louisiana State U.) Influ- 
ences of the social and inanimate environment on 
the exploratory and play behavior of juvenile Java 
(M. irus) monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4260. 


LEARNING 


549. Braveman, Norman S. & Katz, Louis, (Memorial 
U. Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Spatial and 
visual probability learning in the kinkajou. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1115- 
1121.—Trained a female kinkajou on both spatial and 
visual (brightness) probability learning problems. Results 
on the 70:30 spatial task involving a correction proce- 
dure indicates that S maximized within 160 trials. 
Training on a 50:50 spatial task was interspersed 
between the 70:30 spatial task and the visual tasks. The 
Ist visual task introduced was a 60:40 brightness 
discrimination involving a correction procedure and 
which lasted for 980 trials. This was followed by a 70:30 
brightness task involving a noncorrection. procedure 
which lasted for 1,000 trials. Results on both brightness 
tasks showed nonrandom (reward following) matching. 
Results of both the spatial and visual tasks are inter- 
preted in terms of M. Bitterman's phyletic hypothesis of 
intelligence. (18. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

550. Croake, James W. (Florida State U.) Unre- 
warded exploration and maze learning. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1335-1340.—Gave 
16 male and 16 female hooded and albino rats explo- 
ration time in a straight alley and a T-maze prior to a 
critical run. Just prior to this run, 16 Ss were fed in a 
replica goal box and 16 were shocked. 27 Ss demon- 
strated latent learning by going to the good-goal box and 
avoiding the shock-goal box. The x? values were 
significant beyond the .05 level. Results lent support to 
E. Tolman and H. Gleitman's (see PA, Vol. 24:3622) 
theory: learning is possible in the absence of rein- 
forcement. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 

551. Haraway, Maury M., Bailey, William N., & 
Maples, Ernest С. (Northeast Louisiana U.) Stimulus 
adaptation as an alternative to latent learning. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
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1067-1072.—Investigated the hypothesis that latent 
learning effects may be based on simple stimulus 
adaptation. 3 groups of male Holtzman albino rats 
(N — 34) were reinforced for left-turning responses on 
an elevated T-maze. Prior to the onset of reinforcement, 
a latent-learning group was given a number of non- 
reinforced trials on the T-maze, and an adaptation group 
was given the same number of nonreinforced trials on 
the maze segments assembled as a runway. A regular 
learning group was given reinforcement from the outset. 
Both of the former groups showed a typical latent 
learning effect, reaching criterion in fewer reinforced 
trials than the regular learning group (ps < .05). It is 
suggested that stimulus adaptation increases respon- 
siveness to the reinforcer and thus promotes rapid 
learning. Such adaptation may be considered the basis of 
latent learning effects in most cases.—Journal. abstract. 

552. Powell, Dallas A. (U. Nebraska) The uncertain 
trace model of delayed reactions in rats. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4259. 

553. Wells, M. J. & Wells, J. (Cambridge U., 
England) Conditioning and sensitization in snails. 
Animal Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 305-312. 
—Used the withdrawal response of 51 freshwater 
pulmonate Physa to compare the effect of training under 
a variety of conditions. Light-off and mechanical shock 
were paired with electric shocks, to produce apparent 
conditioning. Exactly similar results were obtained, both 
in training and in subsequent extinction experiments, 
when the same number of shocks was зов alone, or 
when electric shocks were alternated with other stimuli. 
It is concluded that the changes in response observed can 
all be attributed to sensitization. An attempt at operant 
conditioning (not to cross a light/dark, smooth/rough 
boundary) failed, apparently because the snails are 
unable to recognize some sequences of events in time as 
more significant than others, Sensitization is discussed as 
an adaptive mechanism and in relation to the mechanism 
of associative learning.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


554. Abraham, Frederick D. & Willows, A. О. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Plasticity of a fixed action 
pattern in the sea slug Tritonia diomedia. Commu- 
nications in Behavioral Biology, Part A, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
6(5-6), 271-280. Attempted to classically condition the 
escape-swimming behavioral sequence executed by the 
sea slug when touched by a starfish. The attempt with 24 
Ss using tap water as the CS and strong salt water as the 
UCS was unsuccessful. Habituation was characterized 
by linear decrement of the response duration over 
successive trials and a long time parameter for recovery 
despite failure to get steeper habituation slopes with 
repeated habituation. Latencies exhibited sensitization 
which was also evident by increased responding to CSs 
when unpaired or paired UCSs were present. These 
results and previous electrophysiological work suggest 
that sensitization involves the neuronal apparatus that 
triggers swimming, while the limited habituation must 
involve other neural sites that control the swimming 
movements or their termination. (44 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

555. Bosnyi, M. K. Posledovatel'noe tormozhenie 
otritsatel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Afterinhibition 
of negative conditioned reflexes.] In N. I. Putilin (Ed.), 
“Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov deyatel’nosti.” 
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(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 32-37.—2 dogs were Ss in a 
study of the influence of extraneous stimuli on the 

amics of several variants of internal inhibition, using 
classical Pavlovian ures. Results indicate the 
possibility to disinhibit the afterinhibition (AI) of a 
secondary inhibitory stimulus and the traces of primary 
inhibition. The traces of secondary inhibition were more 
stable. The frequency and degree of disinhibition (DI) of 
the traces resulting from the action of secondary 
inhibition were significantly less than the recurrence of 
DI of AI resulting from internal inhibition. Differences 
in DI depend on the different mechanisms involved in 
the formation of secondary inhibition and internal 
inhibition.—4. D. London. 

556. Calef, Richard S., Kaufman, Richard A., Bone, 
Ronald N., & Werk, Steven A. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Noncontingent nonreinforcement of a re- 
sponse as the aversive event in a CER paradigm. 
ear ul Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1196-1198.—Studied 6 female and 4 male albino rats in 
a CER paradigm. Results show (a) a significant re- 
sponse-facilitation effect during early training, but (b) 
none during later training with a high rate-producing, 
high-density reinforcement schedule. Results imply that 

low rate-producing, high-density reinforcement sched- 
ule is not a necessary condition for response facilitation. 
—Journal abstract. 

557. Fukuda, Norichika. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) 
An experimental study of backward conditioning: 11. 
Journal of Child Development, 1970(Jul), Vol. 6, 21- 
33.—Hypothesized that, in conditioning with a noxious 
stimulus, forward CS would acquire negative drive 
properties and backward CS positive reinforcing prop- 
erties, In Exp. I, 60 male white rats were assigned to | of 
3 groups: (a) forward, (b) backward, and (c) UCS only 


Se eet я UCS was an electric shock. Nonescape training 
adually shifted to escape training in a Sidman-type 
x. In Exp. II with 66 Ss, the same procedure was used 


except that general avoidance training was employed so 
that the UCS was continuously administered until bar 
pressing took place. In each experiment, groups were 
divided into 2 subgroups in which CS occurred so long as 
Ss pressed the bar or was d from the time Ss were 
put into the apparatus. ndary effects of the pro- 
cedures were studied in extinction. Results support the 
hypothesis. However, findings indicate that CS may have 
acquired an eliciting rather than a reinforcing function. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. ) 

558. Guilliams, Clark І. & Harris, Craig. (Missouri 
Southern Coll.) Accelerated conditioning of con- 
tracted immobilized planarians. Journal of Biological 
Psychology, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 12(2), 27-33.—Sug- 
gests that contracted planarians which are not permitted 
to extend after initial presentation of the UCS are 
conditionable even though acquisition is not observable. 
No significant difference in resistance to extinction was 
found between 30 traditionally-trained Ss (150 trials over 
12 days with manually controlled 60-90 sec. ITIs) and 30 
Ss trained on an accelerated schedule (150 trials over 3 
days with automated 30 sec. ITIs) 48 hr. after training. 
—Journal abstract. 


Discrimination 


559. Bates, F. С. & Horvath, Т. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Discrimination learning with rhythmic and non- 
rhythmic background music. Perceptual & Motor 
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Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1123-1126 —sy 
the performance of 30 male Long-Evans hooded га 
a discrimination problem in a 4-choice apparatu 
— to 1 of 6 auditory stimulus conditions: 
selection of Mozart, (b) an amelodic version of this р 
(c) a selection of Schoenberg, (d) an amelodic vei 
this piece, (e) white noise, and (f) quiet. None of 
groups acquired the discrimination more quickl 
quiet controls. Ss exposed to the Schoenberg musi 
amelodic version of it, and to white noise perfor 
more poorly than the controls. It is concluded: 
presence of nonrhythmic auditory stimulation 
rimental to performance on a discrimination 
—Journal abstract. "i 
560. Biederman, G. B. & Colotla, V. A. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Stimulus function in  errorles 
simultaneous discrimination. Perceptual & Mo 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 759-764.—Tra 
male white Carneaux pigeons to perform a simultane 


stimulus (S?) to the S- used іп the original training б 
receiving more abrupt presentation of S- and who mi 
more errors, chose randomly between S- and S°. 0 
suggest that S- may be inhibitory or aversive followit 
errorless learning.—Journal abstract. E 
561. Bronstein, Paul M. & Spear, Norman E. (Brook 
lyn Coll., City U. New York) Acquisition of a spall 
iscrimination by rats as a function of аде. Jo ] 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 19 (Feb), V 
78(2), 208-212.— 144 female albino Sprague-Dawley íi i 
equally divided among 3 levels of food deprivation, Өш 
given 10 trials/day on a spatial discrimination unl 
errorless day occurred. '/, of the Ss were 33 days dV 
(juveniles) when training began; the other Ss wt 
between 100 and 120 days old (adults). Results show t 
juveniles learned more slowly than adults, and Ss 
smaller daily food ration learned in fewer t 
age-related difference in learning rate was interpre 
be a consequence of relatively ineffective ID 
processes among the juveniles in view of the n 
differences in sequence of choices and other bo 
—Journal abstract. 4 Б | 
562. Hill, Charles W. (Delta Regional 
Research Center, Covington, La.) Transfer e nal 
cue-related movement reversal in discrimi y 
reversal learning with rhesus monkeys. eb ү 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972( del 
78(2), 184-189.—Investigated the relative n че 
directional movement reversal on the learn’ 
discriminations and discrimination reversals e 
macaque monkeys in 2 experiments. The ee bid 
involved comparisons among movement andi 
brightness, and spatial location as discrimina me 


1 ive interference from the 
attributed to proactive int топів 
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Winnipeg, Canada) Operandum attacking may con- 
tribute to schedule effects on response rate. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
849-850.—Noted an unusual response pattern exhibited 
by a male albino rat on a fixed-ratio schedule. Obser- 
vation indicated that it may have resulted from attacks 
on the lever which, due to the slight force required to 
activate the microswitch, were recorded as operant 
responses. This may have important implications for 
interpreting results of some operant experiments.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

564. Turner, C. & Mackintosh, N. J. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Stimulus selection and irrelevant stimuli in 
discrimination learning by pigeons. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 
1-9.—Studied discrimination learning in 2 experiments 
with 32 and 16 White Carneaux pigeons. Exp. I 
confirmed that Ss trained in a free-operant situation 
produce a sharper gradient of generalization around a 
specific irrelevant stimulus if they are given true 
discrimination (TD) training than if given pseudo- 
discrimination (PD) training. An additional pair of 
groups, however, showed that this difference could be 
eliminated if, after initial training but before the test for 
generalization, both TD and PD Ss were given TD 
training on an entirely independent set of stimuli. This 
suggests that the normally flat PD gradient may 
represent a test effect: control by the specific irrelevant 
stimulus is masked by other more powerful irrelevant 
stimuli that are only suppressed by TD training. Exp. H 
demonstrated that in a discrete-trial situation, PD 
training results in a sharper gradient than does TD 
training, suggesting that the other unidentified irrelevant 
stimuli are present only in free-operant situations. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

565. Zippel, Н. P. & Bieck, B. (U. Gottingen, Inst. of 
Physiology, W. Germany) Interaction of color and 
laste stimuli during a simultaneous double-training 
of the goldfish (Carassius auratus). Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 12(2), 8- 
12.—Observed 3 groups of 2 and 2 groups of 6 goldfish 
each during a shock-free simultaneous training to color 
and taste stimuli. Ss Ist showed a positive (approach) 
behavior to the taste stimulus (acetic acid; 10-15 training 
runs). The application of color stimuli at this stage of 
training did not change the spontaneous behavior 
(green = dislike, red = preference), whereas with the 
combination of green light with acetic acid (CS) at 1 side 
and red light at the opposite side of the tank, significant 
positive reactions were observed. When only green and 
red light were offered simultaneously, positive reactions 
for green were observed only after 40-70 training runs. 
Acetic acid in combination with the green light as the Cs 
results in a relative intensification of the positive 
behavior. The differentiation performances for taste and 
color stimuli during the training runs seem to develop 
independently of each other.—Journal abstract. 

566. Zippel, Hans P. & Götz F. (U. 
Göttingen, Inst. for Physiology, W. Germany) Spon- 
taneous behavior and color differentiation in the 
goldfish (Carassius auratus) after a shockfree 
training procedure. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1970-1971 (Win), Vol. 12(2), 3-7.—Observed 2 goldfish 
that spontaneously preferred red light and avoided green 
light in test trials before training. An approach reaction 
to green could be achieved, within 10-15 training runs 
when food was paired with the green stimulvs if the red 
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stimulus was not presented during training. After 
training, if both colors were presented, Ss usually 
preferred red although they had. not been trained to 
y oc this color, thus showing little spontaneous 
color differentiation. With additional training, Ss slowly 
came to differentiate red from green and to approach the 
green, The behavioral signs of response to the CS in 
color training are comparable to those obtained in odor 
training.—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


567. Osborne, Francis Н. (Morehead State U.) Varied 
shock and simple escape. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1231-1236.— Trained 5 
groups of 12 male VIE agus rats on an operant 
escape task under high, intermediate, or low shock 
conditions. Each of 3 groups received | intensity on all 
days and tríals. The 4th group alternated between high 
and low shock intensities on consecutive days and the 
5th group between high and low shock intensities 
randomly on consecutive trials within a day. High- 
intensity shock elicited faster escape responding than did 
low-intensity shock. Responding at a given shock level 
was similar regardless of the schedule of shock ed 
entation (i.e, constant, alternated, or random). It is 
concluded that drive level on a given trial was the major 
determinant of performance.—Journal abstract. 

568. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Analysis 


of warm-up effects auring avoidance in wild and 
domesticated rodents. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 311- 


316.—Studied warm-up effects during free-operant 
avoidance in 5 Sprague-Dawley albino, 5 Long-Evans 
hooded, and 7 black rats and 8 Mongolian gerbils. 
Domesticated Ss (albino and hooded) received dis- 
proportionately large numbers of shocks early in the 
session (warm-up), while the distribution of shocks was 
substantially more uniform for the nondomesticated Ss. 
The 2nd phase of the experiment studied responding 
during l-hr extinction periods in albino rats, as а 
function of the duration of an avoidance period which 
immediately preceded it. Responding during the Ist 10 
min. of the extinction period was significantly influenced 
by the length of the avoidance period. Significant 
correlations were observed in most cases between 
extinction responses and avoidance time, avoidance 
responses, and shocks. Results are interpreted as sup- 
porting a motivational explanation of warm-up. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

569. Pratt, Peter A. (U. Denver) The effects of 
successive phases of appetitive and aversive clas- 
sical conditioning upon avoidance behavior. Dis- 
p mt Abstracts International, 1972(Yan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4259. 

570. Renzi, Paolo & Sansone, Mario. (National 
Council for Research, Lab. of Psychobiology & Psycho- 
mre Rome, Italy) Discriminated lever-press 
avoidance behavior in mice. Communications in Be- 
havioral Biology, Part A, 1971(Nov), Vol. 6(5-6), 315- 
321.—Studied the discriminated lever-press avoidance 
behavior of 192 male mice from 8 mouse strains in the 
Skinner box under 3 schedules characterized by different 
temporal parameters. Longer intervals between stimuli 
led to higher levels of avoidance responding, while 
shorter intervals allowed a better strain differentiation. 
(16 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 
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Reinforcement 


571. Burnstein, David. (Utah State U.) Development 
of a conditioned reinforcer. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1170.—Studied the devel- 
opment of a positive conditioned reinforcer, using 1 male 
hooded rat. The method entailed probing a free operant 
avoidance base line with a fixed ratio schedule in which 
the reinforcement was a response produced stimulus. An 
increase in the rate of response during the probe was 
correlated with decrease in shock density—Author 
abstract. 

572. Pschirrer, Martin E. (Northern Illinois U.) Goal 
events as discriminative stimuli over extended 
intertrial intervals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4260. 

573. Rosenberg, Jordan. (U. Michigan) The effects 
of reinforcement probabilities on sequential and 
temporal properties of concurrent responding. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4261-4262. 

574. Tellegen, Auke & Horn, Joseph M. (U. Min- 
nesota) Primary aggressive motivation in three 
inbi strains of mice. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 297- 
304.—30 male mice from 3 inbred strains (BALB/cJ, 
RF/J, and SJL/J), isolated since 35 days of age, were run 
at 135 days in a T maze, and acquired a position 
response when the opportunity to attack a nonaggressive 
S was used as a reinforcer. Results are interpreted as 
evidence for primary intraspecific aggressive motivation. 
Strain differences were significant. Significant warm-up 
effects were also obtained, including persistent increases 
in number of correct T-maze choices from Ist to later 
trials given each day. An identically composed group of 
30 food-deprived Ss were run in the maze for food 
reward. Eating was uniformly a highly effective re- 
inforcer. However, in the 2 best-performing strains the 
effectiveness of aggression reinforcement following 
warm-up approached that of reinforcement by eating. 
(26 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

575. Wigdor, Reubin M. (U. Oklahoma) Incentive 
motivation effects in rats. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4270-4271. 

576. Williams, D. L, Wells, P. A., & Lowe, G. (U. 
Hull, England) Light reinforcement, noise and arous- 
al level. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 232(29), 
95-96.—Using 80 male hooded rats results of an 
experiment with continuous auditory stimulation in the 
light reinforcement situation support the prediction from 
arousal theory in that responding for light was depressed 
in the noise condition whereas there was no difference in 
responding in the control groups.—P. Hertzberg. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


577. Lattal, K. A. & Maxey, G. C. (U. California, San 
Diego) Reductions in DRL responding following 
removal of the response-reinforcer dependency. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1095-1099.—Conditioned the bar-press responses of 4 
male albino rats on DRL schedules. The number of 
responses emitted was reduced to near 0 within 12 
sessions after removal of the response-reinforcer depen- 
dency by changing to variable time schedules which 
approximated the pattern and frequency of reinforcer 
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delivery during the previous DRL. These rege 
reductions were similar to, but more rapid than. th 
observed when the response-reinforcer dependency. 
removed following extended conditioning on 9 
schedules of response-dependent reinforcer presen 
tion.—Journal summary. 


Punishment & Extinction 


578. Bankart, Brenda M. (Dartmouth Coll.) Bel 
therapy for phobias (extinction of avoidance) ina 
Effects associated with certain stimulus and; 
sponse parameters. Dissertation Abstracts Ine 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4238. 

579. Bersh, Philip J. & Paynter, Walter E. (Te 
U.) Pavlovian extinction in rats during avo 
response prevention. Journal of Comparative 
iological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 2 
—Attempted to determine whether extinction 
aversive properties of a CS occurs during aw 
response prevention. 48 naive male albino § 
Dawley rats served as Ss. The CS remained somem 
aversive even after 5 5-min unreinforced presental 
during response prevention, but it was significantlyl 
aversive for Ss exposed to it without reinforcemen 
for nonblocked Ss or for blocked Ss given unre 
exposures to the shock compartment in the abse 
CS. This finding supports analyses which assgl 
contributory role to Pavlovian extinction of CS aveni 
ness in facilitating avoidance extinction by 1800 
prevention.—Journal abstract. 

580. Gorpinchenko, M. M. Ігтепепіе ko 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov pod vliyaniem ugasne 
polozhitel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov na éleme 
kompleksa. [Changes in complex conditioned r8 
under the influence of extinction of positive cond ч 
reflexes to an element of the complex.] In N, L Pil 
(Ed.), *Fiziologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov d 
nosti." (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 62-66.—3 dogs 
elaborated CR to a complex stimulus, consist 
cessively of auditory, visual, and cutaneous Sli 
sec. each), were Ss. Extinction of the CR was s 
with respect to the Ist element (bell) of ш ies 
After extinction a decrease in the CR to tl Mw. үз 
stimulus was observed. If extinction was prodi nthe 
end of the experimental session, the десей í 
was expressed for several days. If it was pro je | 
beginning or the middle of the experimen’ э og 
decrease was observed only during the теш is 
experimental day or the next day. Alten ro 
as a result of extinction of the CR to the be ie ; 
decrease in the temperature reaction of Jex sim 
gland in response to the action of the comp 


—1. D. London. U. Texas) Resista 
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SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


584. . Sexual selection: Ma р 
ences. Nature, 1971(Nov), Vol 234(53 69- 
70.—Briefly reviews research on sexual selection in 
Drosophila. Particular attention is paid to those studies 
оп sexual ving (the ability of males to inseminate several 
females) and sexual competition (the female preference 
for particular genotypes). It is noted that when a 

rticular strain evolves a mating preference within 
itself, eventually matings occur ped members of 

a particular strain (sexual isolation), leading to the 

роц of separate species. is is the sexual 

uivalent of disruptive natural selection in which 
different genotypes are favoured in different environ- 
ments, When this occurs, the hybrids may indeed be 
disadvantageous, being adapted to none of the envi- 

ronments as well as each particular strain.” —S. . 

585. Burnet, Barrie; Connolly, Kevin, & 

Leslie. (U. Sheffield, England) The function and 
essing of auditory information In the courtship 
viour of Drosophila mela ster. Animal Be- 

haviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 15.—Used com- 
binations of mutant genes in fruitflies which cause 
gradual reduction in the size of the arista, Reduction of 
the effective surface area of the arista lowers female 
sexual receptivity and the courtship success of males. 
Since female receptivity is known to be dependent upon 
accurate perception of the characteristics of male win; 
vibration, the results confirm that the aristae are essentia 
for adequate auditory perception. ntitative analysis 
of male courtship behavior suggests that the sound which 
mutant males produce is distorted as а result. of 
imperfect auditory feedback. It is suggested that veri- 
dical feedback of the efferent signal, which may be 
compared to a neural representation in the same Way as 
in the female, could be a necessary condition for 
production of an accurate species specific wing vibration 
code,—Journal abstract. 


586. Eisenberg, John Fẹ, McKay, George M. & 
Jainudeen, M. | " (U.S. National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D.C.) Reproductive beha of the 


Asiatic elephant (Elephas maxiums maximus L). 
Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 550-4). 193-225.—Formulated a 
behavior based upon ations 
of both captive and wild Asiatic elephants, Communi- 
cation mechani are reviewed and the importance of 
chemical signals in the integration of elephant sexual 
behavior is emphasized. Sexual behavior is divided into 3 
categories of contact promoting behaviors, precopula- 
tory behavior, and copulation. During copulation the 
male mounts a standing or kneeling female and achieves 
intromission through independent movements of the 
nis. Females are organized into cohesive matriarchal 
erds while males are solitary unless they join a herd. It 
is suggested that the seasonal a iveness shown by 
males, termed musth, is comparable to rutting behavior 
of other ungulates. No jor departures їп social 
structure or behavior can be discerned for the elephant 
when compared with other ungulates. (French summary) 
(30 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. А 
587. Сагу, Norman Е. & Marston, Jerry. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Davis) Mating behaviour of drone bees 
with queen models (Apis mellifera L.). Animal 
Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 299-304.—Wooden 
models of queen bees, when treated with queen phero- 
mones and elevated (5-15 m.), stimulated mating 
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behavior of flying drones, When sting chamber depths of 
1.6, 4.8 mm. or "infinite" were tested at diameters of 1.6, 
2.4, 3.2 and 4 mm., respectively, the "mating" frequenc: 
for the respective diameters (all depths ) was 4.6, 
20, 46.7 and 44.8% (n = 240), respectively, for 762 
drones that mounted the models. Sting chamber dimen- 
sions affected the degree of drone genital eversion, The 
median time between mounting and eversion was 2.4 sec, 
Prolonged mount duration (median = 17,8 sec.) was 
observed when models had sting chambers too small to 
stimulate eversion. Data document the brevity of matin 
- the open sting chamber NL SIME 
tract. 
588. Harlow, Harry F. & Rosenblum, Leonard. (U. 
Wisconsin, ыр Lab.) Maturational variables M 
в, Archives 


encing sexua їп infant 
of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 102), 175- Mom 
5 


routine measurement of social behaviors of 
primary patterns of sex-differentiating behaviors—threat 
(facial grimace), passivity (a female monkey response), 
and rigidity (also, predominantly female-type behavior 
—vwere found. It is not believed “that any of these 
sex-differentiating behavior patterns is a direct sexual 
pattern, but . . . [it is believed] that they ispose infant 
monkeys to engage in activities which, mediated and 
by learning, lead to reproductive behavior.” 
Threat is seen as an expression of positive dominant 
behavior; passivity and rigidity are seen as ех ions of 
submissive and sexual acceptance,—J, L. Smith, 

589, Morris, Robert L. & Erickson, Carl J. (Duke U,) 
Pair bond maintenance in the ring dove Strep- 

Ша risoria). Animal Behaviour, 19 Vol. 
19(2), 398-406.—In Exp. 1, ї 
previously paired in the laboratory and isolated for 
periods up to 7 mo. were released into large outd 
cages in groups of 3 pairs each, In all cases the original 
pairs were re-established. In Exp. II, 22 females were 
offered a choice of 44 males confined behind glass 
pude in separate compartments. 12 of 15 females 

id Du » Du mate and ae more 
uctive behavior in his presence. Findings suggest 
Hen ring doves are capable of Tecopnising ed 
individuals. Moreover, the pairing relationship is retain- 
ed when physical contact is prevented when individuals 
are isolated for extended periods, and when the original 
pairing relationship is experimenter-determined.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

590, Yadava, В. P. & Smith, M. V. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) behavior of Apis melll- 
fera L. workers is introduced queens: 111. 
par between the Lg rt sg ot me 
queen worker рел, anadian Journal o 
Zoology, ооо, Vol. 49(10), 1359-1362.—Assigned 
25 queen bees in 5 age groups ranging from 1-37 days 
old to a position on the circumference of a testing circle. 
The circle was divided into 5 segments with each age 
group represented by a single queen in each segment 
using a random block design. Over 500 worker bees were 
then released in the center, and the attractiveness of the 
various queens was measured by counting the number of 
workers adhering to each cage after a 15-min time 
interval. The number of workers attracted increased with 

ueen age. When these same queens were then intro- 
pun into cages already containing workers, worker 
aggression also increased with queen age up to 10 days of 
age. The age of 10 days after a queen's emergence 
appears to be critical since if not mated by then she is 
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eliminated from the colony by the workers. Once mated, 
worker aggression drops and stops altogether when 
egg-laying commences. The role of pheromones pro- 
duced by the queen is discussed in relation to the drop in 
aggression by workers following mating.—J. M. Roberts. 

591. Thunberg, Bruce E. (U. Rhode Island, Graduate 
School of Oceanography) Olfaction in parent stream 
selection by the alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus). 
Animal Behaviour, 1971(Мау), Vol. 19(2), 217-225.—154 
alewives collected from 2 sites with a male to female 
ratio of 2:1 were tested for the ability to discriminate 
between water from the spawning ground and neigh- 
boring ponds in a 2-choice situation. Single fish were 
placed in the tank and their time spent at each end was 
recorded. A control period was statistically compared to 
the test period. The alewives strongly preferred home 
water. Selection did not occur when the nares were 
plugged with cotton, but upon removal of the cotton, 
selection for home water reappeared. Evidence presented 
for “home stream" selection on the basis of odor suggests 
that alewives may use this mechanism to return to their 
parent stream.—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


592. Green, Swayzer. (U. Michigan) Two behavioral 
methods for measuring auditory sensitivity and 
loudness in the squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus). 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4248-4249. 
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593. Ahammer, Inge M. (U. Nijmegen, Developmen- 
tal Psychol Unit, Netherlands) Desirability judg- 
ments as a function of item content, instructional 
set, and sex: A life-span developmental study. 
Human Development, 1971, Vol. 14(3), 195-207.—Inves- 
tigated desirability judgments (values) of 4 personality 
dimensions (affiliation, achievement, autonomy, nur- 
turance) and 2 control scales in a total of 120 male and 
female Ss from 4 different age groups representing 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and old age, 11-12, 
15-18, 34-40, and 64—74 yr. of age, respectively. Test 
items were selected from 4 scales of the Jackson 
Personality Research Form. Instructions were specified 
to indicate personal, age-specific, and societal value 
systems. Clear age and sex differences were obtained for 
different kinds of desirability and personality dimensions 
reflecting multiple value systems. Results are discussed 
in terms of changing value systems and socialization 
throughout the life span. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

594. Botwinick, Jack. (Washington U.) Sensory-set 
factors in age differences in reaction time. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 119(2), 241-249. 
—Manipulated sensory-set factors in simple auditory RT 
performance to equate differences between 24 64-79 yr. 
old adults and 24 17-22 yr. old undergraduates. Stimulus 
intensities were adjusted оп an individual basis of 
reported loudness, and duration of time between a 
warning signal and stimulus presentation was lengthened 
to increase anticipatory set. Contrary to expectations, 

age differences in RT persisted and were actually 
increased with these adjustments. It is suggested that 
different results might have been obtained had the 
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stimulus intensity adjustment been dete 
suprathreshold stimuli, rather than he 
old levels used.—A. Olson. р 
595. Corsini, D. А. (U. Georgia) Memory: Inter ` 
action of stimulus and organismic factors. Humm 
Development, 1971, Vol. 14(4), 227-235.—Discy 
several aspects of memory development withim 
framework of different types of memory research: 
development of (a) representational abilities, (b) 
propensity to represent, (c) mnemonic strategies, (t 
general information base, (e) familiarity with different 
types of stimulus representation, and (f) the cogni 
operative system. To understand memory perfo З 
їп a particular task, the Е must ask what role the man 
in which the stimuli are presented plays; what $s 
when presented with the stimuli; what the characte 
of the assimilative/accommodative interaction bety 
stimuli and organism are; and what the organism has 0 
до to show memory.—Journal abstract. | 
596. Flavell, J. H. (U. Minnesota) First discussa 
comments: What is memory development the de- 
velopment of? Human Development, 1971, Vol. Ш 
272-278.—Cites literature and data which support 
assertion that memory is (a) applied cognition, (b) th 
development of intelligent structuring and storage ol 
input, (c) a search and retrieval operation, and (d) the 
monitoring and knowledge of this operation.—P. Hert 


berg. І 
597. Fujita, Michiaki. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) 
The fundamental study of the mental tempo. Jo 
of Child Development, 1970(Jul), Vol. 6, 34-62- Ee 
amined the rélatioasttipe between various working 
speeds: congenial (i.e, comfortable), maximal, and 
minimal. In The Ist 2 experiments a total of 
undergraduates were given massed or distributed P 
tice in mirror drawing. Tracing speed acquired in 1 
trials was assessed. In Exp. III and IV working Spo 
acquired on the Uchida Kraeplin Test of addition in% 
trials was examined. Exp. IV additionally compared ú 
effect of 200 trials on working speeds of other mene 
problems (cancellation, comparison of 2 figures, an 
mental arithmetic). In Exp. V, 30 undergraduates and 
5 yr. old females wrote 3 different sense syllal 
with 3 different speeds. Results of all experime 
suggest a common tendency between working spectu 
the skilled level and that which was congenial to ШЕ 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 
598. Jenkins, J. J. (U. Minnesota) Second dis us 
ant's comments: What's left to say? Human Del 
opment, 1971, Vol. 14(4), 279-286.—Comment 
pers presented at the symposium held at the Bid 
Meeting of the Society for Research in Child 
opment, held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
1971.—P. Hertzberg. Ro 
599. Kaiser, Jan & Niemczyhski, Adam. PS 
psychiczny jako proces samoorganizacji. e 
development as a process of self-organization.] га 
Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 53-69.— Discusses P 
development in ontogeny, and describes chan e. 
functional organization of the nervous system obs 
self-organizing system. Selected examples from ў 
vations by J. Piaget are analyzed. It is hypothes : 
(a) the activity of the system changes with tim 
into account the experience formed un 


rmined by 
the very low thresh 


m 


der the influd 
of modulating stimuli; and (b) the selection er Iti 
the system is a function of its organiza "ste 
maintained that the internal organization of the 
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may be ascribed a defined value of entropy (information 
theory) and a 2nd value of maximal possible entropy. 
Increase in the internal ordering is accomplished 
following the decrease in entropy when the system begins 
to differentiate. Stimuli, assimilated to such a structure 
and selected from the environment, enlarge the system of 
information and the maximal possible entropy. Links 
between elements of the system loosen, and the process 
of self-organization in the new conditions is initiated. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

600. Oscar-Berman, Marlene & Bakoplus-Banos, 
Janis. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Boston, Mass.) 
Eye orientation during visual discrimination learning 
by humans. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1311-1316.—Made motion pictures of the 
eyes of 2 6-yr-old and 5 adult Ss as they learned 
simultaneous 2-choice pattern discriminations. Each trial 
was analyzed in 2 parts: the prestimulus phase (time 
before the onset of the stimuli) and the stimulus phase 
(time during which the stimuli were present). Ss looked 
more at 1 of the 2 discriminanda (the left or right) during 
1 or both of those phases of the trial. These gaze-position 
preferences were not accompanied by response-position 
preferences, nor were there any correlations between eye, 
hand, and gaze preferences. In addition, all Ss looked 
more at the correct than at the incorrect stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 

601. Paraskevopoulos, John & Hunt, J. M. (U. 
Illinois) Object construction and imitation under 
differing conditions of rearing. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 119(2), 301-321.—Admin- 
istered modified Uzgiris-Hunt scales for object per- 
manence and imitation (gestural and vocal) to a total of 
233 children aged 5 mo. and 5 yr. Ss were reared in either 
(a) an orphanage where the child-caretaker ratio was 
10:1, (b) an orphanage where the ratio was 3:1, or (c) a 
home environment. Results show that Ss developing 
under the 10:1 child-caretaker ratio achieved successive 
levels of object construction and vocal (not gestural) 
imitation at significantly older ages than other Ss. Age 
variances in developmental levels were highest for 
home-reared Ss, next for Ss with the 10:1 ratio, and least 
for Ss with the 3:1 ratio. (29 ref.)—A. Olson. — 

602. Smith, Karl U. & Tierney, Dennis. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) Delayed speech feedback and age. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 
214-219.—Measured the effects of delayed s eech 
feedback on errors and rate of reading in 54 Ss by an 
audiotape technique of producing side-tone delay. Ss 
were in 3 age groups: (a) 10-18, (b) 23-38, and (c) 42-68. 
A differential effect of the delay on the speech of Ss in 
the 3 age ranges was found, with the older Ss showing 
somewhat more marked disturbances of speech. Dif- 
ferences between age groups occurred primarily in the 
effects of the delay on frequency of errors and not on 
rate of speaking. This suggests that it is primarily the 
articulatory components of speech that are affected by 
feedback time distortion and by age.—Journal abstract. 

603. Van der Bom, J. A. & Remmerswaal, P. W. 
(Gerontology Center, Bergen Dal, Netherlands) Leven- 
slooppsychologle, een seminar, gegeven door prof. 
K. W. Schaie. [Life-span development psychology: 
Report on a seminar by professor K. W. Schaie.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
2(3), 169-182.—Life-span developmental psychology is 
to be distinguished clearly from age range-specific 
developmental psychologies in that it is concerned with 
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the description and explication of behavioral changes іп 
time using the whole life span as a frame of reference. 
Life-span developmental psychology is not concerned 
with antecedents of behavior as such, but rather with 
transformations in antecedent-consequent relationships 
occurring over time. In constructing models of aging it is 
essential to distinguish between age changes and age 
differences, the former being intraindividual or intra- 
group changes over time requiring longitudinal research 
designs, the latter being differences in performance 
between individuals or groups of different ages measured 
at a given point in time, Any sample of Ss can be defined 
in 3 indexes or on 3 dimensions: cohort, time of 
measurement, and age. In using cross-sectional, lon- 
gitudinal and time-lag designs one measures age dif- 
ferences, age changes, and cultural changes respectively. 
However, simultaneous confounding effects on another 
dimension are also involved. In order to disentangle the 
effects of age, cohort, and time of measurement, it is 
preferable to use cohort-sequential, time-sequential, or 
cross-sequential designs. Studies bearing on age changes 
in the area of cognition and personality are discussed. 
The differences between cross-sectional and longitudinal 
age gradients are illustrated by data of fluid and 
crystallized intelligence. The available literature on 
personality development shows a serious lack of sophis- 
ticated designs, of explicitness of assumptions, and of 
consensus in interpretations. (32 ref.)—English summary. 
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604. Appel, Kenneth J. (U. Houston) Three studies 
in object conceptualization: Piaget’s sensorimotor 
stages four and five. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4237-4238. 

605. Bernstein, Paula P. (U. Denver) REM sleep in 
four-month infants under home and laboratory 
conditions. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4239-4240. 

606. Brassell, William R. (Emory U.) The rela- 
tionship between feedback from the sucking envi- 
ronment and subsequent modification of sucking 
behavior in the human neonate. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В), 4240-4241. 

607. Cairns, George F. (Emory U.) The use of a 
tonal distraction paradigm to study two aspects of 
auditory processing in the neonate. Dissertations 
Abstracts International, 1972(Yan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4241. 

608. Corter, Carl M., Rheingold, Harriet L., & 
Eckerman, Carol O. (Erindale Coll., U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Toys delay the infant's following of his 
mother. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
138-145.—Conducted 2 experiments to test some con- 
ditions that might delay the human infant's following of 
his mother. In Exp. I with 20 10-mo-old infants, Ss 
placed in an empty, unfamiliar room followed with little 
delay, but Ss placed with 1 toy played for several minutes 
before following. Little distress was noted during the 
separation. In a 2nd trial, Ss who had the toy for the Ist 
time followed later, played more, and cried less than Ss 
who previously had the same toy. In Exp. II with 26 Ss, 1 
or 6 toys delayed following and did not differ reliably in 
their effect. Thus following, discussed in the literature as 
an attachment response, was not evoked immediately by 
the mother's departure, but instead was controlled by the 
number and novelty of toys. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

609. Hendrickson, Carl R. (Emory U.) Operant 
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control of hand closure in three day old human 
infants using a non-nutritive nipple as a reinforcer. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4250. 
610. Hock, Ellen R. (Ohio State U.) Cardiac 
response of premature and full term neonates to 
auditory and tactile stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4185. 
611. Kraemer, Helena C., Korner, Anneliese F., & 
Thoman, Evelyn В. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Methodological considerations in eval- 
uating the influence of drugs used during labor and 
delivery on the behavior of the newborn. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 128-134. 
—Considers that analysis of results from studies con- 
cerned with the relationship between drugs administered 
during labor and delivery and neonatal behavior must be 
done so as to differentiate the effect of drugs from that of 
factors such as the length of labor and parity. A survey 
of obstetrical drug management for 404 vaginal delivers 
was undertaken to investigate the interrelationship of 
drug practices and such factors, Results suggest an 
appropriate method of statistical analysis which was then 
applied to the results of 2 studies of newborns (N 
= 156). Length of labor, parity, and drugs are all shown 
to affect behavior, with length of labor exerting the 
strongest influence of the particular types of behavior 
studied.—Journal abstract. 
612. Lusk, Diane & Lewis, M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Mother-infant interaction and 
infant development among the Wolof of Senegal. 
Human Development, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 58-69.—Studied 
Caretaker X Infant interaction within the Ist yr. of life 
in a group of 10 Wolof infants. Using observational 
techniques as well as standard testing procedures, several 
results emerge. The pattern of Caretaker X Infant 
interaction was more strongly related to S’s age than any 
other variable investigated. The often found result that 
African infants show precocious development within the 
Ist yr. was confirmed for the Wolof. No relationship 
between the interaction measures and tests of cognitive 
and motor skills was found. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
613. Ohlrich, Elizabeth S. & Barnet, Ann B. (Chil- 
dren's Hosp. of the District of Columbia, Washington) 
Auditory evoked responses during the first year of 
life. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 161-169.—Recorded the EEG 
evoked potentials from the vertex of 45 normal infants (8 
days to 12 mo. old) who were presented with a series of 
100 clicks. Auditory evoked responses (AERs) showed 
linear changes in several components between 1, 6, and 
12 mo. of age. With increasing age, the latency of the 
P,N, component decreased linearly and the amplitude 
increased linearly. The form of the AER increased in 
complexity with age. The positive component (P,) 
coming approximately .5 sec, after stimulus onset was 
not present or was relatively undeveloped in Ss under 1 
mo. of age but had appeared by 6 mo. and was a 
prominent feature of the response at 6 and 12 mo. 
(French summary) (42 ref.)—Journal summary. 
614. Simeonsson, Rune J. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Contingent social stimulation of infant 
vocalizations: Developmental deficit and mother- 
infant interaction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4263-4264. 

615. Stone, F. H. (Royal Hosp. for Sick Children, 
Glasgow, Scotland) Psychological aspects of early 
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mother-infant relationships. British Medical Jo 
1971(Oct), Vol. 4(5781), 224-226.—Family doctors d 
frequently confronted with patients in the earliest v 

of life who have no recognizable illnesses but who 
concern to their parents, and especially to their mol 
These clinical psychological problems of the new! 
have to be seen in the context of the mother- 
relationship when sound and satisfying, and 
disordered and stressful. With this kind of unders 
rational help can often be provided in a simple 
effective way. The possibilities of prevention are 
considered.—Journal abstract. 
616. Suggs, Ruth В. (U. California, Los A 
Infants’ visual responses to pictured facial e 
sions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197. 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4230. 

617. Thoman, Evelyn B., Leiderman, P. Herbert, 
Olson, Joan P. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palo А 
Calif. Neonate-mother interaction during b 
feeding. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6 
110-118.—Used a modified time-sampling procedure 
observe 20 primiparous and 20 multiparous mothe 
while breast-feeding their 48-hr-old infants. In ci 
ison with multiparous mothers, primiparous mothei 
spent more time in nonfeeding activites; (b) spent 
tme feeding male infants; (c) changed activity 
frequently; (d) provided more stimulation for” 
infants; (e) talked to their infants more, far more 
female infants; and (f) smiled more at female 
Infants of primiparous mothers spent less time ati 
to the nipple, and, when attached, spent less. 
sucking. Longitudinal observations revealed that, for 
primiparas, the number of weeks the infants 
breast-fed was related to the amount of time the mol 
talked to the infants at the 2-day feeding observati 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ў 

618. Trehub, Sandra Е. & Rabinovitch, М. 8 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Аш 
linguistic sensitivity in early infancy. Develop) 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 74-77.—Conduet 
investigations with 60 4-17 wk. old infants. Us 
procedure where the presentation of sound was СО 
gent on nonnutritive sucking, it was found that Ss 
able to detect the difference between synthetic vel 
of b and p and between natural speech versions of D 
and d, t.—Journal abstract. 
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619. Barnsley, Roger H. (McGill U., 
Quebec, Canada) Handedness and related b 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan); 3 
32(7-B), 4179. | 

620. Brown, Geoffrey & Johnson, Susan Р. 
Lancaster, England) The attribution of beha 
connotations to shaded and white figures by © 
casian children. British Journal of Social & 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 306-312.—Asked 
3-11 yr. old children to ascribe positive and nega 
behavioral characteristics to pictures of white 4 
shaded figures. While the 3-4 yr. old Ss tended to 00 
in a random fashion, 5-8 yr. old Ss showed a m 
increase in the attribution of negative statem! 
shaded figures and positive statements to white Й 
From the age of 9 yr. there was a diminution Ш 
behavior. Exposure to black immigrant children! 
school and play-group situations was associated М 
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decrease in this prejudicial behavior. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

621. Burgess, Michael M., Johnson, Jacqueline R., & 
Silverman, Joel S. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) Relation 
between cardiac patterns and reading performance 
in second and fourth grade children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 723-731. 
—Made continuous EKG recordings on 79 2nd and 4th 
graders performing a reading task under stress or 
no-stress conditions, Results indicate a significant but 
complex relationship between reading performance and 
(a) cardiac response patterns (basal cardiac rate, per- 
formance cardiac rate, cardiac rate change); (b) stress 
and cardiac response pattern interaction; and (с) sex and 
age. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

622. Butollo, W. H., Bauer, Beatrix, & Hedwig. 
(U. Graz, Inst. of Psychology, Austria) Ein Aquivalent 
zum Stroop-Versuch für das Vorschulalter? Eine 
experimentelle untersuchung der Interferenzneig- 
ung und deren Entwicklung bei Kleinkindern. [The 
equivalence to the Stroop Test for the preschool age? An 
experimental investigation of interference tendency and 
its development in young children.] Zeitschrift für 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 
1971, Vol. 3(3), 181-194.—Tested an experimental 
procedure designed to assess individual interference 
scores in preschool children. The procedure is based on 
the Stroop Color-Word Test. Instead of a color-word 
conflict as given by the Stroop test, a color-form conflict 
in a nonverbal sorting task is used. Ss showed signif- 
icantly lower performance in the interference task than 
in the control condition when number of correct 
responses and response latency were used as measures. 
Interference was higher in younger children (age 3) than 
in older ones (age 6), especially with form classification 
and color being an irrelevant stimulus dimension.—R, F. 
Wagner, 

623. Evans, Ellis D. (Ed.) (U. Washington) Children: 
Readings in behavior and development. New York, 
N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968. xv, 1571р. 

624, Garcia, Sandra J. (U. Southern California) The 
relationship of hypnotic susceptibility, EEG alpha, 
achievement need, and parent's child rearing prac- 
tices. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 


Vol. 32(7-B), 4183. 

625. Hart, Marion & Sarnoff, Charles A. The impact 
of the menarche: A study of two stages of organi- 
zation. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1971\(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 257-271.—Shows that 
normal children at the “period of expectation” prior to 
menarche have an influx of bisexual fantasies and 
premenarcheal confusion followed by body image 
reorganization and clarification of sex-role at the time of 
menarche. Case histories are given along with patient 
drawings. It is noted that neurotic children generally 
react to menarche in the same way as normal children. 
Females may see the onset of menarche as loss of 
control. Feelings of castration and penis envy are said to 
be evoked at this time. It is suggested that parental 
attitudes toward menarche can influence the nature of 
the child's expectations—H. Reiter. 

626. Kaad, Ulla. Family relations test. Skole- 
psykologi, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 80-91.— Discusses the con- 
struction of the Family Relations Test (FRT) as a 
supplement to current test batteries with "an objective 
technique for exploring emotional attitudes in children. 
The manual for the FRT is not felt to be sufficient and 
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some criticism has been raised against the preschool 
version. Because of the need of tests of this kind, the 
FRT is incorporated in a research study with 200 
children. It is hoped that a useful validation will 
result.—P, Mylov. 

627. Kleeman, James A. (Yale U.) The establish- 
ment of core gender identity in normal girls: |. (a) 
Introduction; (b) Development of the ego capacity to 
differentiate. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 
10), 103-1 16.—Discusses the gradual shift from Freud's 
viewpoint that there is no femininity until the phallic 
phase. Modification of Freud’s view on the onset of 
femininity is furthered by establishing that differences 
between boys and girls are observable in the preoedipal 
period and by studying the origin of a girl’s sense of 
femaleness, ie, her core gender identity. It is not 
essential whether this early development of the girl’s 
sense of her femaleness is called core gender identity, 
earliest gender identity, or precursors of gender identity. 
Several studies confirm it 18 an essential foundation on 
which subsequent gender identity is built. Its estab- 
lishment is normally well underway and sometimes 
irreversible by age 3 and more firmly secured in the 4th 
and 5th yr. Of the multiple factors—biological (including 
its expression as instinctual drive), genetic, and expe- 
riential—contributing to core gender identity, the ego 
capacity to differentiate is traced and stressed as a 
necessary condition. The psychoanalytic and relevant 
nonpsychoanalytic literature is reviewed, Cognitive 
functions play a more significant role in core gender 
identity formation than previously believed and prob- 
ably are more universally contributory at this early age 
(before 3) than identification mechanisms, envy of the 
male genitals, or castration anxiety. Ascription of gender 
at birth followed by the environmental confirmation 
impinging on progressively maturating cognitive capac- 
ities in the child would then normally be the organizer of 
gender identity, although definitely not the sole forces 
molding it. (62 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

628. Kleeman, James A. (Yale U., Medical School) 
The establishment of core gender identity in normal 
girls: Il. How meanings аге conveyed between 
parent and child in the first 3 years. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1971, Vol. 1(2), 117-129.—Presents observa- 
tions of a normal female child from birth to 3 yr. to 
illustrate some of the ways early gender identity is 
established. These and observations of other normal 
children suggest that meanings conveyed by parents and 
identification quom contribute to the establishment 
of significant beginnings of gender identity before the 
phallic period and before penis envy, castration anxiety, 
and the oedipal complex contribute their main influence. 
(48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

629. Madison, Charles L. & Fucci, Donald J. (Wash- 
ington State U.) -sound discrimination and 
tactile-kinesthetic discrimination in reference to 
speech production. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 831-838.—Measured speech- 
sound discrimination, oral stereognostic discrimination, 
and articulation in 100 1st graders. A significant negative 
correlation between speech-sound discrimination in oral 
stereognostic discrimination was established. There was 
a significant difference in articulation scores between 
high and low speech-sound discrimination groups. The 
difference in articulation scores between high and low 
oral stereognostic groups was not significant. The 
possiblity that the result of this and other studies could 
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be explained by an age-linked dominant monitoring 
modality for articulation is discussed. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

630. Marshall, Robert C. & Cullinan, Walter L. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Portland, Ore.) Effects 
Я reward schedule pore ree 3 wr 

luency. Language & Speeci 1(Oct), 4 ), 
341-351.—Obtained speech disfluency indices for 50 6-7 
yr. old normal-speaking males who told stories about 30 
situational pictures under continuous and/or partial 
(random) reward conditions. 4 groups of 10 Ss each 
received 100% rewards for the Ist 10 responses (Con- 
dition I) and either 100, 75, 50, or 25% rewards for the 
last 20 — (Condition II). A 5th group of 10 Ss 
received 50% rewards for the Ist 20 responses (Condition 
1) and 100% rewards for the last 10 responses (Condition 
II). The 4 groups having reward schedule changes tended 
to have lower oe of vocal segregates and higher 
proportions of revisions in Condition II than in Con- 
dition I, whereas the group receiving 100% rewards in 
both conditions showed only slight changes and in the 
opposite directions. Significant changes in total dis- 
fluency were not obtained. The 3 groups changed from 
continuous to partial reward tended to have higher 
disfluency indices for those responses following non- 
reward than for those following reward in Condition 11 
for all disfluency categories, except revisions. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

631. Mischel, Walter; Ebbesen, Ebbe B., & Raskoff 
Zeiss, Antonette. (Stanford U. nitive and atten- 
tional mechanisms in delay of gratification. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 
204-218.— Describes 3 experiments with a total of 92 3-5 
yr. olds. Exp. I M s the effects of external and 
cognitive distraction from reward objects on the length 
of time which Ss waited for a preferred delayed reward 
before forfeiting it for a less preferred immediate one. In 
accord with predictions from an extension of frustrative 
nonreward theory, Ss waited much longer for a preferred 
reward when they were distracted from the rewards. Exp. 
Il demonstrated that only certain cognitive events 
(thinking “fun things") served as effective ideational 
distractors. Thinking "sad thoughts" produced short 
delay times, as did thinking about the rewards them- 
selves. In x II the delayed rewards were not 
physically available for direct attention during the delay 
period, and Ss' itive attention was manipulated by 
prior instructions. While Ss waited, cognitions about the 
rewards significantly reduced, rather than enhanced, the 
length of their delay of gratification. Overall, attentional 
and cognitive mechanisms which enhanced the salience 
of rewards shortened the length of voluntary delay, while 
distractions from the rewards, overtly or cognitively, 
facilitated delay. Results permit a reinterpretation of 
basic mechanisms in voluntary delay of gratification and 
self-control. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

632. Money, John & Walker, Paul A. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Medical School) Psychosexual development, 
maternalism, nonpromiscuity, and image in 15 
females with precocious puberty. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 45-60.—15 females with a 
history of т те sexual precocity were followed for 
as long as 18 yr. They showed various behavioral 
characteristics as a group, but were also individually 
unique. If the IQ permitted, they benefited socially from 
school acceleration. Left to their own devices, the 

majority preferred friends nearer to them in physique age 
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rather than CA. Play interests, though influenced Бу, 
age of playmates, showed no features unique to fj 
precocious onset of hormonal puberty. About "otl 
Ss had occasional moody or depressed spells and у 
to be n T каше interests were st 
represented; оп irl was a tomboy. Masturbati 
sexual play in childhood were rarely сопан й 
no instances were totally contrary to family or con 
munity mores. No consistent progression of erotic 
content was discerned. Dreams of having a baby we 
rare, but antedated intercourse dreams, which wet 
rarely reported and did not include sensations of dim 
The majority of girls did not report romantic and sexi 
involvements before the middle teen-age years or la 
In the 3 instances of marriage, the youngest was ati 
21. Motherhood has so far been achieved by only) 
patient. She delivered her Ist child at age 11. The il 
appearance of early sexual development and ei 
advanced statural growth created a problem in 
hood human relationships for most of the girls, 
less of what they said, and regardless of their s 
ineptitude in handling it. They all benefited even fro 
minimal counseling, as did their parents. Early ар 
ance of physical sexual development does not 
matically lead to premature engagement in erotic а) < 
or promiscuous sexual behavior. Such m» | 
behavior require appropriate experience and facilitati 
knowledge of erotic opportunities.—Journal ab 
633. Richards, Herbert C. & McCandless, Boyd Ri(l 
Virginia, Curry Memorial School of Education) s 
clalization dimensions among five-year-old sli 
children. Journal of Educational Psychology, 19728 
Vol. 63(1), 44-55.—Obtained data for a 3-yr period fn 
more than 300 black and white 4 and 5 yr. olds attendi 
prekinidergartens in poor urban neighborhoods of 
lanta, Georgia. A correlation matrix was generated ll 
analyzed into 5 factors which were then гері 
statistically: verbal facility, coping with anxiety 
withdrawal, coping with anxiety by aggression, 
ation, and sex. It was found that the varii 
associated with verbal facility was negatively corres | 
with (a) withdrawal for both sexes, and (b) aggressions 
females. Results suggest that coping by withd 
indicates personality maladjustment and interi 3 
verbal facility. Although coping by aggression e 
directly interfere with verbal facility, females МО б 
verbal facility choose other means of coping ш 
anxiety. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. Р 
634. L Donald T. (Ohio State U.) A del 
opmental study of children's sensitivity to e и 
expressiveness of adults. Dissertation Abstracts ^ 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4227. н! 
635. Saxman, John Н. & Fay, Warren ү 
Wisconsin) Latency of echoic verbal respon? 
three-year-old children. Journal of Speech & P2 
Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 232-238.— Tape “ati 
est. 


otio 


ed the echoic responses of 59 3-yr-olds during 
administration of a verbal comprehension b 
were unsolicited echoes of the examiners к 
rather than requested imitations as in previo pug 
studies of verbal responses. The respons "T1 
distribution was skewed positively Mir "1 


tively. Comparisons between average latency V 
levels of stimulus conceptual complexity did not 4 
significant differences. Average respon: all 4 


were found also not to be different for ver 
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intending a motor or verbal response. Results tend to 
support descriptions of echolalia as a relatively simple 
verbal response. It is concluded also that the echoic 
response latency is independent of the linguistic param- 
eters of the eliciting stimulus. (13 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

636. Silverman, Ellen M. (North Port Washington 
Rd., Milwaukee, Wis.) Situational variability of pre- 
schoolers’ disfluency: Preliminary study. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 1021— 
1022.—Attempted to determine whether preschoolers’ 
disfluency systematically varies as a function of speaking 
situation. Tape-recorded speech samples were obtained 
from 3 4-yr-old nonstutterers in 3 different speaking 
situations: (a) preschool classroom during free play, (b) 
testing room while performing certain speaking tasks, 
and (c) their homes talking with family members. 
Comparison of the situations showed that frequency of 
disfluency systematically varied across situations. It is 
concluded that sampling preschoolers' disfluency in only 
1 situation is inadequate for most purposes.—Journal 
abstract. 

637. Southern, Mara L. & Plant, Walter T. (San Jose 
State Coll.) Differential cognitive development within 
and between racial and ethnic groups of disad- 
vantaged preschool and kindergarten children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 1192), 
259-266.—Administered (a) the Information and Com- 
prehension subtests of the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence, and (b) the Vocal 
Encoding and Auditory Vocal Automatic subtests of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities to disadvan- 
taged children in a special preschool program and 
kindergarten, Ss included 438 Mexican-Americans, 85 
Negroes, and 92 Anglo-Americans. Different patterns of 
specific cognitive and language skills were found within 
and between racial-ethnic groups. Results support 
previous findings that disadvantaged children possess 
deficits in general intellectual and language abilities. (15 
ref.)—A. Olson. 

638. Tillman, M. H. & Smock, Charles D. (U. 
Georgia) Copying errors by children as a function of 
stimulus size and mode of presentation. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 743-746. 
— Presents a research framework for gom) effects of 
size, distance, and plane of transposition on the copying 
accuracy of preschool children. With the visual angle 
held constant, preliminary data from 21 3-5 yr. olds 
indicate that horizontal and vertical presentations of 
stimulus materials make little difference. Exceptions on 2 
accuracy criteria are noted.—Journal abstract. 

639, Tóth, Mária É. Adalékok a mimika-olvasás 
prepubertáskori sajátságaihoz. [Data on facial ex- 
pression reading in prepuberty-age children.] Magyar 
Psichológiai Szemle, 1971, Vol. 28(2), 184-195.—Ex- 
change of information does not necessarily require 
verbal formulation. It is based on a mechanism of 
primary, complex emotional reactions. Being rooted in 
earlier evolutionary phases, it reaches a more elaborated 
form in preadolescent Ss. Abstract ideas signifying 
information appearing in facial expression become in the 
course of evolution coordinated with unintentional 
motor acts. In this way their meaning becomes more 
differentiated. Verbal approach promotes the intentional 
metacommunicative activity, and also makes it possible 
for this activity to get under control. Direct and indirect 
communication differing in quality and degree of 
differentiation coexist at varying developmental levels in 
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the course of evolution. In the present procedure, verbal 
interpretation of facial expression in portraits was 
required at a level where part of the vocabulary is still 
latent. Data derived from the analysis of errors led to the 
conclusion that intactness of the sensorimotor apparatus 
and age-specific thought processes play an important 
role in the interpretation of facial expression and thus 
indirectly in the establishment of interpersonal contact. 
(Russian summary) (23 ref.)—English summary. 

640. Turner, G. J. & Pickvance, R. E. (U, London, 
Inst. of Education, England) Social class differences 
in the expression of uncertainty in five-year-old 
children. Language & Speech, 197\(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 
303-325.—Obtained speech samples from 160 5-yr-olds 
differing in social class, verbal intelligence test scores, 
and sex. The linguistic devices used by the Ss to express 
uncertainty were analyzed. It was found that middle- 
class Ss, relative to working-class Ss, were more likely to 
use the egocentric sequence, certain types of questions, 
refusals, suppositions based on perception and, in a 
certain context, hypothetical statements. Medium ability 
Ss, relative to high ability Ss, were more likely to use | 
type of sociocentric sequence, the reversed polarity tag, 
and certain types of questions. Results support the 
hypothesis that the orientation towards the use of 
expressions of uncertainty is more strongly related to 
social class than to verbal ability. Results are related to 
B. Bernstein’s work on types of familial socialization. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

641. Zhuikov, S. Е. (Ed.) Tipicheskie osobennosti 
umstvennoi deyatel'nosti mladshikh shkol'nikov. 
[Typical features of the mental activity of young 
schoolchildren.] Moscow, USSR: Prosveshchenie, 1968. 
232 p. 


Learning 


642. Bennett, Kelly R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Preformal learning patterns in young children as 
signaled by early reading responses. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3818- 
3819. 

643. Carroll, Wayne R., Kossuth, Gina L., & Rogers, 
Cecil A. (U. Arizona) Observational learning of a 
verbal discrimination. Psychological Reports, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1047-1050.—Examined whether 
50 2nd graders could learn a verbal discrimination by 
observing an adult female model associate algebraic 
symbol with past-tense words (e.g., watched) and a 2nd 
symbol with pe participles (e.g., walking). Exposure 
to the model produced rapid acquisition of the verbal 
discrimination without the use of either overt practice or 
extrinsic reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

644. Hagen, J. W. (U. Michigan) Some thoughts on 
how children learn to remember. Human Development, 
1971, Vol. 14(4), 262-271.—Reviews research on verbal 
labeling and short-term memory. Labeling affects short- 
term memory performance differently at different age 
levels. Serial position analyses demonstrate that labeling 
improves performance at recency positions, but has a 
deleterious effect which increases with age at the primacy 
positions. With age, children increasingly rely on the use 
of their own rehearsal strategies to perform in memory 
tasks. Particular strategies are developed appropriate to 
particular task situations. Young children who do not 
rehearse spontaneously can be induced to do so. It is 
argued that, through experience, the child learns that his 
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behavior determines how well he does. He is thus 
motivated to perfect his strategies and to develop new 
ones. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

645. ton, Marshall L. (Washington State U.) 
Response to social reinforcement rates as a func- 
tion of reinforcement history. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 180.—Observed the social 
reinforcements received by preschool children from 
adults over a 4-wk period. 6 males and 6 females from 
high and low reinforcement groups were selected. '/, of 
each group was assigned to a 33% or 100% reinforcement 
condition during a discrimination nica dari involving 
a 2-hole marble dropping table. Results "follow the 
pattern that would be expected if the high and low 
reinforcement standards of the Ss represented brief 
satiation and deprivation manipulations within the 
experimental procedure, rather than levels of reinforce- 
ment observed in fairly lengthy observation of natural 
behavior.”—S. Knapp. 

646. Linhart, J., Hejduková, M., & Frencl, M. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychol- 
ogy, Prague) Learning and performance in cognitive 
game. Studia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 191- 
198.—Examined the relationship between performance 
and learning in — to information heuristic processes. 
Tests were carried out, using the method of the Domino 
game, with 60 2nd-8th graders as Ss. For the analysis of 
experimental results, the method of regression of straight 
lines was applied. 3 types of processing solutions were 
ascertained: о) in {һе most numerous group of Ss, the 
high degree of initial uncertainty was removed during the 
learning process; e the 2nd group of Ss quickly noticed 
relevant relationships, although the increase of infor- 
mation in 9 sets of the е was small; and (c) the 3rd 
group of Ss obtained little useful information in the 
course of 9 sets.—Journal abstract. 

647. Massari, David J. & Schack, Mary L. (Temple 
U.) Discrimination learning by reflective and impul- 
sive children as a function of reinforcement sched- 
ule. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
183.—Classified 28 lower-class black male Ist graders as 
impulsive or reflective using J. Kagan's Matching 
Familiar Figures Test. Ss were then administered а 
2-choice discrimination learning task under conditions of 
70% positive and 30% negative or 70% negative and 30% 
positive social reinforcement. Based on the hypothesis 
that impulsive children are more concerned ч epood 
of response, and reflective children are more concerned 
with accuracy, it was predicted that (a) the negative 
condition would lead to better performance of both 
groups, (b) reflective Ss would perform better than 
impulsive Ss in both conditions, and (c) impulsive Ss in 
the negative condition would perform better than 
impulsives in the positive condition. Results support the 
predictions; however, impulsive Ss in the negative 
condition performed similarly to reflective Ss in the 
positive condition. The influence of feedback on re- 
sponse style and the interaction between reinforcer 
effectiveness and socioeconomic status are discussed. 
—S. Knapp. 

648. Milofsky, Charles A. (U. Cincinnati) Age, 
response mode and the effects of i mediation 

on paired-associate learning and retention. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4191. 

649. Ryback, David. (U. Hawaii) Verbal operant 
conditioning of an active-non-active verbal differ- 
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ential in early school children. Child Study Joun 
1971(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 123-125.—Reinforcement chay 
the usage frequency of verbs denoting bodily action 
sedentary activities. Results suggest that the 3 sema 
differential dimensions of adult verbal-cognitive beh 
ior are also present in young children. 


Concepts & Language 


650. Antonova, С. Р. (Inst. of Psychology, Мой 
USSR) Razlichiya v myslitel'noi deyatel'nosti shko 
nikov pri reshenii zadach. [Differences in the think 
activity of schoolchildren in problem-solving.] In $ 
Zhuikov (Ed.) "Tipicheskie osobennosti umstven 
deyatel'nosti mladshikh skhol'nikov. (See PA, V 
48:Issue 1) 71-124.—Studied the individual feat 
characterizing productive thinking (PT) in зо 
children. 24 $ were drawn from a Moscow boardi 
school and were observed from the 2nd-4th 8 
(1962-1965). Simpie arithmetic, algebraic, and geomet 
problems were chosen to disclose the features ch 
terizing the different operations involved in PT- [ 
ysis, synthesis, generalization, abstraction, and flexib 
ity. These problems also enabled the judgment off 
level of development of both concrete and absit 
thinking and the relationship between them. All p 
iments were conducted individually. Data show th 
pm identical school and home environments, a cert 
level of PT was a persistent characteristic for @ 
schoolchild, so that the distribution of schoolchildre 
accordance with the level of their PT was retained! 
almost the whole 3-yr period. Level of PT was й 
shown to be associated with “level of teachability."( 
en D. London. 


uential development of the conservation of m 
weight, and volume. Boys obtained higher scores W 
girls.—Journal abstract. | 

652. Blanchard, Edward B. & Bindscil, Beverly Dif 
Georgia) The development of cognitive balanced 
the transition from concrete to formal operatio 
thought. Child Study Journal, 1971(5рг), Vol. Ш 
126-134.— Compared affective responses to written d 
oral presentations of triadic situations among 3 @ 
(n = 48). Concrete operational 4th graders and fom 
Operational 8th graders were selected on the bà " 
pretests; college freshmen were assumed to be at 
formal level. It was found that the 2 formal operalid 
groups gave higher ratings to balanced situations, V 

th graders preferred unbalanced ones. Results fan 
confirm the development of a pronounced trans! E 
stage for 8th graders. The prediction that responses? 
this group would differ according to meth 
entation was not supported.—A. Olson. E 

653. Buytendijk, F. J. L'objectivité des chose? 
l'expressivité des formes. [The objectivity of 
and the expressiveness of forms.] Psychiatria, Neur 
Neurochirurgia, 197(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 427-4311 
cusses the influence of forms on human mental, off 
opment. Sensitivity to the expression of shapes anos 
is considered in relation to its influence on lang 
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development and perception of reality. Forms are seen as 
language expressions on 2 levels: (a) a primary, spon- 
taneous level experienced by animals and small children; 
and (b) a level characterized by perception and meaning, 
feeling and reflection. With respect to objectivity and 
expressiveness, the ambiguity of human perception is 
given philosophical consideration—P. Hertzberg. 

654. Chomsky, Carol. The acquisition of syntax in 
children from 5 to 10. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Technology Press, 1969. 126 p. $1.95(paper). 

655. De Lacey, P. R. (Wollongong University Coll. 
Australia) Classificatory ability and verbal intelli- 
gence among Wei Haenel aboriginal and low 
socioeconomic white Australian children. Journal of 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 393- 
396.—Administered the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test and 2 tests of classificatory ability to 40 urban 
aboriginal and 80 white urban Australian children of low 
socioeconomic status. Results show that aboriginal Ss 
scored lower in IQ but performed about the same on the 
classification tests—A. Krichev. 

656. Denny, Douglas. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) The assessment of differences in 
conceptual style. Child Study Journal, 197Y(Spr), Vol. 
1(3), 142-155.—Developed the Conceptual Styles Test 
(CST) to measure analytical and relational conceptual 
styles. 2 administrations with a total of 208 male 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th graders produced 2 equivalent forms with 
an overall correlation of .77 and test-retest reliabilities of 
.87 and .89. Both forms successfully differentiated 
between grade levels. In a 3rd study, 36 relational and 36 
analytic male 2nd graders were selected from CST scores 
and given additional conceptual style tests, including the 
Picture Sorting Task (PST). It was found that analytic Ss 
tended to respond to similarities in objects, while 
relational Ss responded to associations, An: lytic Ss were 
able to shift to relational responses when analytic ones 
were exhausted; relational Ss did not show a parallel 
shift. The expected relationship between analytic think- 
ing and reflective cognitive tempo was not obtained. The 
PST was also found to be an effective measure of 
conceptual style. Results indicate that there is a linear 
developmental trend from relational to analytic con- 
ceptual style.—A. Olson. * 

657. Divers, Benjamin Р. (U. Georgia) The ability of 
kindergarten and first grade children to use the 
transitive property of three length relations in three 
perceptual situations. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3814. ә 

658. Feldman, 8. Shirley. (Stanford U.) Children’s 
understanding of negation as a ical operation. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1972( eb), Vol. 85(1), 
3-49.—In 6 studies, 3-7 yr. olds identified the set of 
not-X or not-XY from 18 stimuli varying in shape and 
color. In the Ist 3 studies, variations in idiom of 
command affected the number of correct responses and 
some error types although certain errors were common to 

all idioms. The perseverative response where only one of 
the disjoint subsets of the requested complementary set 
was given, and the part response consisting of an 
incomplete set of blocks containing members of both 
disjoint subsets were frequent errors to l-attribute 
commands. Frequent responses to 2-attribute commands 
included ignoring the negative or misplacing the nega- 
tive, ie., responding to not-XY with X not-Y. In a 
subsequent study, most correct responses were made to 
moderately familiar materials with more perseverative 
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errors to highly familiar stimuli and more errors of all 
types to unfamiliar stimuli. As a test of Piaget’s theory, 
small but statistically significant correlations were found 
between class inclusion and negation. Contrary to 
Piaget’s claims, negation of one attribute preceded class 
inclusion. (28 ref.}—Author abstract. 

659. Finkler, Deana C. (U. Nebraska) Socloeco- 
nomic status as a parameter of the language 
development of preschool children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4247. 

660. Gaudia, Gil. (State University Coll. New York, 
Fredonia) Race, social class, and age of achieve- 
ment of conservation on Plaget's tasks. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 158-165.—Ad- 
ministered a series of standardized conservation tasks to 
126 lower-socioeconomic status Indian, Negro, and 
Caucasian children in the Ist 3 grades. The tasks 
included the conservation of area, number, continuous 
and discontinuous quantity, weight, and mass. Signif- 
icant differences were found between the groups on age 
of acquisition of conservation. The entire research 
sample differed significantly from the racially and 
socially heterogeneous norming group. Age of acqui- 
sition of conservation was at least a year retarded in the 
Negro sample and in lower socioeconomic status 
children, with older children showing the most retar- 
dation. There were significant correlations. between 
conservation and CA and IQ within all groups at every 
age level. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

661. Heron, Alastair. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia) Concrete operations, “д” and achievement in 
Zambian children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychol- 

, 197 (Dec), Vol. 2(4), 325-336.— Compared Zambian 
АСАУ school children who ee evidence of 
weight conservation behavior with those who did not. 
Little connection was found between the conservation 
status of the Ss and their performance on (seus 
developed measures of reasoning ability. The шр - 
cations for a possible rapprochement between psycho- 
metric and Piagetian approaches to human intelligence 
are discussed in the light of cultural factors —Journal 
abstract. 

662. Hornby, Peter A. & Hass, Wilbur A. (U. Chicago) 
Use of contrastive stress by preschool children. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
13(2), 395-399.—Asked 20 3-4 yr. olds to describe pairs 
of pictures, the 2nd of which contrasted with the Ist in 
terms of agent, action, or object. Ss showed a clear 
tendency to stress the part of the description cor- 
responding to the contrasting element. Results demon- 
strate mastery of contrastive stress patterns (in absence 
of any formal teaching) by young children. The tech- 
nique provides a controlled means of eliciting this aspect 
of speech in children. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

663. Keeney, Terrence J. & Smith, Nancy D. (U. 
California, Riverside) Young children's imitation and 
comprehension of sentential singularity and plural- 
ity. Language & Speech, 1971(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 373- 
382.—The number of the subject is marked in most 
3rd-person sentences both in the subject-noun, e.g. 
“dog/dogs,” and in the verb, e.g., “barks/bark.” The 
verb inflection for number is redundant with the noun 
inflection except in those rare instances in which the 
subject-noun is not marked for number, e.g. “sheep/ 
sheep." Since the verb inflection for number is rarely 
crucial for determining the meaning of a sentence, and 
since number is marked in exactly the opposite manner 
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in regularly formed verbs from the manner in which it is 
marked in regularly formed nouns, children might be 

ted to acquire the verb inflection for number 
atively late in the course of language development, 
ntences in which number was marked in (a) the verb 
only, and (b) the subject-noun and the verb were 
presented to a sample of 24 4 yr. old children in both 
imitation and comprehension tests. Results indicate that 
the Ss did not comprehend the verb inflection for 
number even when the noun was unmarked and the verb 
inflection was the only cue for number. Despite explicit 
training on the meaning of unmarked nouns, the Ss 
understood the unmarked subject-noun as singular and 
responded to the entire sentence as if it were singular. At 
4 yr. of age, the apparent number of the subject-noun is 
the only effective cue for sentential singularity or 
plurality.—Journal abstract. б 

664. Knifong, J. D. (U. Illinois, Curriculum Lab.) А 
summary of Piagetian analysis of logical abilities of 
young children. Journal of Structura Learning, 1971 
(May), Vol. 2(4), 67-70.—Attempts “to further com- 
munication and point out the mutual support which 
should exist between" researchers concerned with the 
reasoning abilities of children who align themselves with 
Piaget's clinical method of collecting data and elabo- 
rating a structural theory of cognitive reasoning, and 
those who align themselves with American educators and 
psychologists who have amassed numerical data on 
children's abilities on individual task units drawn mostly 
from formal mathematical logic. 6 test items from a 
previous study are analyzed using Piaget's cognitive 
structures of transductive logic and Grouping 1. Simi- 
larities between the 2 groups of researchers are noted. 


ie pons Г P^ 
. Kools, Joseph A. Joan D. (U. 
Georgia) Differences in disfluency behavior between 
male and female пора children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 197\(Mar), Vol, 14(1), 
125-130.—Obtained speech samples of 150 words from 
46 male and 46 female Ist graders. Children's TAT 
pictures were employed to elicit verbalization. Occur- 
rences of types of disfluencies were identified from taped 
recordings. No sex differences were found with regard to 
total number of disfluencies. Comparisons of incidence 
of specific types of disfluencies reveal that males 
exhibited a greater number of incomplete phrases than 
did females.—Journal abstract. 

666. Milianti, Franklin J. (U. Oklahoma) The effects 
of age and word frequency on the identification and 
naming of objects by children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4279-4280, 

667. Miller, Shirley A. (U. Colorado) A develop- 
mental study of hypotheses in attribute identifi- 
cation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4255-4256. 

668. Murray, Frank B. (U. Delaware, Coll. of 
Education) Acquisition of conservation thro h so- 
cial interaction. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 1-6.—Required 36 groups of 3 kindergarten 
and Ist grade children (generally 1 nonconserver and 2 
conservers) to respond with 1 group answer to a series of 
standardized conservation problems in 2 experiments. 
When tested again individually, all Ss made significant 
gains in conservation judgments and explanations on the 
same problems, on a parallel form of those problems, 
and on new problems. Nonconservers made the greatest 
gains.—Journal abstract. 
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669. Nuessele, William P. (U. Pittsburgh) Th 
influence of conceptual tempo on the hypoth 
testing behavior of children. Dissertation. Abgt 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4251. 3 

670. Overton, Willis F. & Brodzinsky, David, (State V. 
New York, Buffalo) Perceptual and logical factors in 
the development of multiplicative classification. 
Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 10£. 
109,—Investigated the development of multiplica 
classificatory skills in 90 4-9 yr. olds by means of 2 fo 
of a matrix-completion task. Performance on the 
traditional 2 x 2 matrix was compared with orm- 
ance оп a 1 X 4 or linear matrix to test Inhelder and 
Piaget's hypothesis that (a) there are figural or perceptua 
conditions in testing situations which facilitate А 
fication performance prior to the development of logical 
class multiplication abilities, and (b) there is a transi- 
tional phase between perceptual and logical solutions. 
Results yield no support for the hypothesis of perceptual 
solutions, However, there did appear to be a transitional 
phase prior to logical solutions. This phase is charac 
terized as a time during which logical solutions are 
enhanced when perceptual factors of the task are 
minimized, Results are discussed in terms of variables 
which may lead to the activation, during this transition 
phase, of already present cognitive structures.—Jourdl 
abstract, ‘ 

671. Parvand, Mohamad H. (Ohio State U.) A stud 
of children's acquisition of Piagetian concepls. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vo 
32(7-A), 3671. 1 

672. Pavlova, K. G. (Inst. of Psychology, Moscow, | 
USSR) Osobennosti myslitel'noi deyatel'nosti uc i 
ashchikksya v protsesse usvoeniya grammatikl, 
[Features characterizing the thinking activity of pupilsin 
the process of learning grammar.) In S. F. Zhuikov ( 
"Tipicheskie osobennosti umstvennoi deyatel'nosti mlad? 
shikh shkol'nikov. (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 125-2 | 
176.—2nd and 3rd grade pupils of a Moscow school wel 
Ss in a study to (a) establish whether the semantic and 
the formal approaches to learning grammar are stable 
characteristics typical of certain pupils, and (b) disclose 
individual differences in the flexibility of the ion 
poem in learning grammar. Sharp individual iid 
се. were disclosed everywhere. Some pupils exhi Y 

no 
ism" in learning grammar; others did 
preferences for one as opposed to the other. 
flexibility was associated with good ability at abstrac 
and generalization, leading to quick mastery of gram 
matical concepts. (16 геѓ.)—/. D. London. di 

673. Przet Maria. (Jagiellonian U., Inst. 0 
Psychology, Cracow, Poland) Development of jer 
ing of preschool children in the process of so! A 
constructional and verbal problems. Polish Psyc a 
logical Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 3-12.—The characters 
features of the preschool child’s reasoning can be stu 


in either natural or experimental conditions. пе 
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motivation for problem solving. 3 series of problems 
were arranged so as to give maximum stimulation to the 
child. These were manipulative problems (using little 
sticks to lay out patterns), as well as problems illustrated 
by pictures and solved verbally. 600 5-7 yr. old children 
were studied, Results confirm the hypothesis that 
situational and functional reasoning are more common 
among preschool children than the ability of arguing and 
logical-verbal reasoning. Progressive development from 
primitive and global constructions to products related to 
the conditions of the problem was noted, while non- 
critical and general statements were found to develop 
into adequate and full-scale argumentation.—Journal 
abstract. 

674. Reeker, Larry H. (Ohio State U.) A problem 
solving theory of syntax acquisition. Journal of 
Structural Learning, 1971(May), Vol. 2(4), 1-10.—In 
learning language, a child must learn: (a) the relationship 
between a subset of sounds he can produce and an 
arbitrary vocabulary, (b) a set of arbitrary rules in order 
to arrange the vocabulary items into composite struc- 
tures, and (c) how these structures are used in human 
communication. The problem-solving theory of syntax 
acquisition attempts “to provide a model for the means 
by which structures from without (in this case, the 
structures of utterances which the child observes) can be 
utilized by the child to serve his immediate needs (in this 
case, the need to understand or use utterances in some 
language)" Problem-solving theory subsumes certain 
elements of both conditioning and һуро е ШЫ 
theories (theories which have been advanced to deal wit 
aspects of syntax acquisition). The theory “contains а 
perceptual model which works in terms of analysis- 
by-synthesis. On the basis of surface features of the 
utterance, the perceptual apparatus attempts to synthe- 
size the incoming utterance ....in early syntax acqui- 
sition, the occurrence of particular words or inflection 
gives the infant an important clue to the meaning. 
Justification for the theory is noted. The theory “does 
not appear to require. specificall linguistic innate 
propensities. Its mechanisms bear close resemblance to 
those implicit in theories of various types of child 
learning, including" sensorimotor, perceptual, and se- 
mantic, The theory “offers a mechanism by which the 
child can learn syntax without being assumed to form 
abstract hypotheses about the nature of language; and it 
allows for the acquisition of (at least a portion of) the 
underlying syntax, as well as the surface syntax of the 
language." Examples are presented and discussed. (36 
ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

675. Rohles, Frederick H. (Kansas State U., Inst. for 
Environmental. Research) The middleness concept in 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
33(3, Pt. 1), 943-948.—Tested the concept of middleness 
in 402 male and 381 female 36-155 mo. olds using 4 
series of 7 problems each consisting of 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
and 15 blocks. The task required S to select the middle 
block. Results show that this ability began to emerge at 
the 3-yr level, developed rapidly through the 6-yr level, 
and became asymptotic by the 8th yr. A wide variance in 
the ability was exhibited but perfect performance on all 
of the problems was not foun: until age 13?⁄ The use of 
the task as a test of cognitive development is discussed as 
well as alternate variations involving blocks of different 
colors, asymmetrical arrangements, paper-and-pencil 
forms, and verbal reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

616. Rosen, Catherine E. (U. Georgia) The effects of 
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sociodramatic play on problem solving behavior 
among culturally disadvantaged pre-school chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 4111. 

677. Rumyantseva, L. I. (Inst. of Psychology, Mos- 
cow, USSR) Osobennosti protsessa sravneniya u 
mladshikh shkol'nikov. [Features characterizing the 
processes of comparison in young schoolchildren.] In S. 
F. Zhuikov (Ed.) "Ti icheskie osobennosti umstvennoi 
deyatel'nosti mladshikh shkol'nikov." (See PA, Vol. 
48:Issue 1) Кый,-чЇаче ША гә the level of mastery of 
the various operations of comparison exhibited by 
children on entering the Ist grade and the development 
of this capacity in the course of the Ist 2 yr. in school. Ss 
attended a Moscow school, and ordinary teaching 
methods were employed. Not all beginners of school can 
independently compare 2 relatively simple objects, 
although many can. By the end of the Ist yr., '/ of the Ss 
made their comparisons rest only on differences between 
objects; 2/, of the Ss on both similarities and differences. 
2 ways of handling the comparisons were noted: random 
unsystematic discrimination of details without consid- 
eration of the object as a whole, and systematic 
generalizing discrimination of the objects under com- 
parison with meaningful perception of the object as a 
whole. Findings make imperative the conscious training 
of comparison in young children.—/. D. London. 

678. Siegel, Linda S. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Development of the concept of 
seriation. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
61), 135-137.—Studied the development of the concept 
of seriation in 415 3-9 yr. olds. Ss were required to learn 
to identify the larger or smaller object in a 2-stimulus 
series, the smallest or middle-sized object in a 3-stimulus 
series, and the largest or next to the smallest in a 
4-stimulus series, The end positions of the series were 
significantly easier to identify than the inner positions, 
The 4-stimulus series was significantly more difficult to 
learn than а 3-stimulus series only in the cases in which 5 
was required to identify an inner position but not when 
he was required to recognize an end position,—Journal 
abstract. 

679. Thiessen, Richard E. (U. Oklahoma) The child's 
concept of convexity. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3677. 

680. Winer, Gerald A. (Clark U.) The role of the 
body in the child's conceptualization of right-left 
relations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4198. 

681. Wozniak, Robert H. (U. Michigan) Level of 
verbal pre-training, perceptual salience of internal 
relation, and type of stimulus display as determi- 
nants of second-, fourth-, and sixth-grade children's 
judgments of comparative fullness. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4272. 

682. Yawkey, Thomas D. (U. Maryland) Alternative 
response measures for mathematical behaviors on 
numerical tasks in preschool subjects. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 40(2) 88- 
96.—Investigated mathematical behaviors on inequality 
tasks using 2 alternative response measures (symptom 
and verbal), in 3-7 yr. old children. Results indicate that 
significant differences were found between (a) age 
groups 5-7 and 3-4 in symptom response, and (b) ages 
6—7 and 3-5 in verbal response. Developmental concepts 
in the acquisition of mathematical tasks of inequality on 
conserving behavior are supported. Additional main and 
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interaction effects of symptom response are discussed. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. ? 

683. Youniss, J. (Catholic U. of America, Center for 
Research in Thinking & Language) Classificatory 
schemes in relation to class inclusion before and 
after training. Human Development, 1971, Vol. 14(3), 
171-183.— Presents data which elucidate Piaget's con- 
tention that learning, measured by training effects, and 
development, measured by available schemes, are inter- 
acting factors with the latter determining the former. 
Classificatory schemes were assessed on independent 
tasks and then class inclusion performance was observed 
before and after training. Schemes pertinent to class 
inclusion were related to modes of pretest failure and on 
the posttest they differentiated successful from unsuc- 
cessful Ss. Results support the view that operatory class 
inclusion requires coordination between logical intension 
and extension, a process which can be facilitated through 
training. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Abilities 


684. Behrens, Henrietta C. (U. Pennsylvania) Se- 
lected characteristics of children identified on two 
levels of inventiveness in graphic and verbal ex- 
pression. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3854-3855. 

685. Daffron, Martha В. (Mississippi State U.) The 
influence of selective factors on the di 
thinking abilities of fourth grade school children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3780. 

686. Dawid, Jan W. The method of causes and 
effects. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 
61-65.—Presents excerpts from a book by the author, 
Inteligencia, wola i zdolność do pracy (1911), which 
describes an attempt to find a method which (a) would 
satisfy the conditions under which intelligence tests can 

` be carried ош, (b) reflect real life conditions in which 
people use thought process, (c) was as independent as 
possible of acquired knowledge and experience, and (d) 
could be applied to various developmental Stages and 
abilities. The resulting cause and effect method involved 
2 variants: recognizing the connection between 2 events, 
and recognizing the connection between several or a 
dozen events presented in a series of pictures. 178 Ss, 
mostly 3-18 yr. of age, verbalized their conceptions of 
events depicted with regard to what happened and why. 
Analysis of these responses reveal several conditions in 
which the mind grasps the connections between objects 
and events in various drawings. Certain stages, i.e., 
comprehension followed by the cognitive process being 
directed toward a certain goal, were found not to be 
separated from one another. Important factors were the 
number of elements in the task and the type of 
experience required.—P. Hertzberg. 

687. Gayton, William F., Wilson, Winston S., & 
Evans, H. Eugene. (U. Rochester, Medical Center) 
Comparative validity of Harris Point and Quality 
scales. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 2), 1111-1113.—Administered the Goodenough- 
Harris Drawing Test to 41 male 5-13 yr. old patients as 
part of a regular psychological evaluation. Drawings 
were independently evaluated by a clinical psychology 
trainee and a postdoctoral fellow in child psychology. 
The Harris Point and Quality scales were found to 
significantly underestimate criterion IQs. When the data 
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were analyzed from the standpoint of predicting an 
individual's IQ classification, both scales manifested 
marked deficits. The Point scale was more accurate than 
the Quality scale in all analyses —Journal abstract, 

688. Hall, James W. & Halperin, Marcia S. (North- 
western U.) The development of memory-encoding 
processes in young children. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 181.—Conducted 3 exper- 
iments with 23 middle-class 35-47 mo. olds, 46 lower- 
class 3-5 yr. olds, and 31 4-5 yr. olds in a day care class, 
using a verbal recognition memory procedure. Results 
from the 3 experiments indicate "evidence of heavy 


involvement of the verbal associate attribute іп. ће 
encoding of verbal material by children as young as 3 ^ 


years of аве... . The importance of the acoustic attrib- 
ute also was demonstrated in 4- and 5-year-olds." No 
evidence was found for an increase in the prominence of 
the verbal associate attribute, either absolutely or in 
terms of the acoustic attribute, over the sampled age 
range.—S. Knapp. 

689. Hill, James F. (U. Georgia) Interrelations of 
the reaction time, movement time, motor ability, and 
physical fitness of children five through eight years 
old. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol: 
32(7-A), 3759. 

690. McCarson, Carole S. & Daves, Walter F. 
(Georgia State U.) Development of free recall of 
object names as a function of overt verbalization 
and in variation. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 178.—Attempted to replicate and 
extend the finding of C. McCarson and W. Daves (see 
PA, Vol. 45:9639) that categories of objects “represented 


by different specimens are recalled better than categories 7 


represented by a repeated specimen... .” 20 males and 
20 females from each of 5 grade levels (preschool, Ist 
grade, 3rd grade, 7th grade, and college) were presented 
with 3 specimens from each of 18 categories of common 
objects. '/ of the categories were represented by 3 
different specimens, the remaining by 3 duplicates of a 
specimen. '/, of the Ss were required to verbalize the 
name of the object, the remaining received no instruc- 
tions. Immediate and 24-hr oral recall measures were 
studied. Results indicate that “the variety effect depends 
neither upon age nor verbalization .... Apparently, 
enhanced immediate free recall as a function of stimulus 
variation is a stable phenomenon, since it is observable 
in young children, remains relatively constant across 
ages and is unaltered by verbalization at any age.”—S. 
napp. 

691. O'Keefe, Rip, et al. (St. Louis U.) Influences of 
age, sex, and ethnic origin on Goodenough-Harris 
Drawing Test performances by disadvantaged pre- 
School children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec)s 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 708-710.—Administered the Good- 
enough-Harris Drawing Test to 120 54-72 mo. olds from 
8 Head Start centers. 40 Ss were selected from each of 3 


age groups, with equal numbers of males and females, - 


whites and blacks, in each. Age, sex, and ethnic group 
membership influenced performances. On Man and 
Woman drawings combined, performances of girls were 
significantly higher than boys, white Ss scored signif- 
icantly нй than black Ss, and older Ss scored 
significantly higher than younger Ss. No significant 
differences for these factors were found when per- 
formances on the Man and Woman drawings were 
considered separately.— Journal abstract. > 
692. Perret, Christoph & Fischer, Hardi. (Zürich 
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Federal Inst. of Technology, Inst. of Labor Psychology, 
Switzerland) Intelligenzmessung bei Kindern von der 
Geburt bis zum elften Altersjahr: Eine Longitudi- 
nalstudie. [Intelligence testing of children from birth to 
eleven years old: A longitudinal study.] Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, 
Vol. 30(2), 109-118.—Measured the intelligence of 255 
7-11 yr. old children by various tests. These included the 
Brunet-Lézine, the Stanford-Binet, the HAWIK-Mosaic, 
and Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test. An analysis of 
the data collected and of their variations from year to 
year is presented. Correlation coefficients and a factor 
analysis are computed in order to compare both the tests 
and the development of certain mental abilities of the Ss. 
Méasuring the real mental development in longitudinal 
studies is difficult, because the different psychological 
tests used at each age level are not consistent enough. 
(French summary)—English summary. 

693. Renne-Jeppesen, E., et al. (School of Psycho- 
logical Counseling, Brondbyerne, Denmark) Psykolo- 
giske og paedagogiske undersegelser af bern med 
lav fedselsvaegt. Sammenligning med en reprae- 
sentativ kontrolgruppe i Kebenhavns amt. [Psycho- 
logical and educational investigations of children with 
low birth weight: Comparison with a representative 
control-group in Copenhagen: A preliminary report.] 
Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 8(3), 139-160.—In a repre- 
sentative sample of 155 schoolchildren with a CA of 8-9, 
the Danish Stanford-Binet IQ mean was 117 and the 
Danish WISC IQ mean was 100.8, with the Verbal IQ 
95.1 and the Performance IQ 105.7. In a group of 
children from the same area with birth weight less than 
or equal to 2,500 gm. (risk children), lower and, in 
general, significant differences were found. For these 150 
risk children 4 WISC subtests, i.e., similarities, picture 
arrangement, object-assembly, and coding, were signif- 
icantly lower. Differences between the 2 parts of the 
WISC were nonsignificant and do not provide a basis for 
differential diagnoses.—P. Mylov. i 

694. Ross, Bruce M. (Catholic U. of America) 
Frequency theory in immediate recognition of non- 
verbal material. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 92(1), 117-122.—Applied frequency 
theory, deriving from word recognition studies, to 
immediate recognition of nonrepresentational, pictorial 
items by 130 7th graders. In 2 equal frequency groups, 
distractors were paired with items to be remem! on 
exposure trials; the same pairs were repeated for 1 group, 
while the other group received a successive-item test. For 
4 unequal frequency groups, distractors were either 
changed or added for the Ist time on test trials, again 
with both pair and successive testing. In line with 
frequency theory, results show errors to be significantly 
fewer for unequal frequency groups when tested against 
comparable equal frequency groups. Auxiliary em 
indicate that procedural differences among groups ha 


not produced this outcome spuriously. When errors were 
R d A ificant differences 


partitioned in successive testing, signi 
were obtained only for sexe recognitions and not for 
misrecognitions.—Journal abstract. 

695. Sellers, Martha J. Klein, Robert E, Kagan, 
Jerome, & Minton, Cheryl. (Inst. de Nutricion de Centro 
America y Panama, Guatemala City, Guatemala) De- 
velopmental determinants of attention: A cross- 
Cultural replication. Developmental Psychology, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 185.—Replicated a study by J. Kagan in 
which data from American children observed from 4-27 
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mo. revealed a curvilinear U-shaped relation between age 
and fixation on masklike representations of male faces. 
50 4-36 mo. old children from isolated, rural Guate- 
malan communities were presented with 4 masks 
representing adult male ladino faces. Results were 
similar to those found with American children and 
support the notion that "the older infant activates 
hypotheses in the service of assimilation."—$S. Knapp. 

696. Snyder, Robert T., Holowenzak, Stephen P., & 
Hoffman, Norma. (Catholic U. of America) A cross- 
cultural item-analysis of Bender-Gestalt protocols 
administered to ghetto and suburban children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
191-796.—Administered the Bender Visual-Motor Ge- 
stalt Test to 109 suburban and 185 urban 3rd graders of 
diverse cultural backgrounds. E. korpi (see PA, Vol. 
39:1740) scoring system was applied to determine Ss’ 
visual-perceptual-motor reproduction “errors.” 2 com- 
parisons were made: (a) between 654 Ist graders 
previously studied and the 3rd graders, and (b) between 
the 2 3rd grade groups. Difficulty in reproducing Bender 
designs accurately tended to diminish from Grade 1 to 
Grade 3 but remained a problem in perceptual-visual 
maturation for culturally disadvantaged children. A 
different developmental sequence was found for the 2 
groups, certain visual-perceptual-motor reproduction 
tasks continuing to be difficult for 1 group whereas 
others do not.—Journal abstract. 

697. Stadulis, Robert E. (Columbia U.) Coinci- 
dence-anticipation behavior of children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3767. 

698. Yater, Allan C., Barclay, Allan, & Leskosky, 
Richard. GR Louis U.) Goodenough-Harris Drawi 
Test and WPPSI performance of disadvantag 
preschool children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 967-970.—Analyzed the per- 
formances of 48 Head Start children on the Good- 
enough-Harris Drawing Test and the Wechsler Preschool 
and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI). Results show 
that both tests yielded IQ estimates below the respective 
norm groups for both instruments. Oena teh 
IQs were in the dull-normal range, while WPPSI IQs 
were in the normal range. The Man and Woman scales 
were not equivalent measures and neither appeared to be 
an adequate predictor of WPPSI IQ levels.—Journal 


abstract. 


Perception 


699. Arkes, Hal R. & Boykin, A. Wade. (U. Michigan) 
Analysis of complexity preference їп Head Start and 
nursery school children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1131-1137.—Assessed the 
complexity preference of 28 Head Start and 28 nursery 
school children using both familiar geometric forms and 
random polygons. Before the Head Start program began 
the Head Start Ss exhibited a preference for lower 
complexity with geometric forms than did the nursery 
school Ss. After the program there was no difference in 
complexity preference with these forms. The 2 groups 
never differed on preference for random polygons. 
—Journal abstract. 

700. Arochova, Olga. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Reproduction of location of one-dimen- 
sional stimulus by preschool age children. Studia 
Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 239-248.—A group of 4-6 
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yr. old children participated in an experiment with 
reproduction of a 1-dimensional stimulus—a point—in 4 
basic positional dimensions (up, down, left, right). The 
experiment consisted of 3 variants: (a) simple repro- 
duction of position of a light stimulus; (b) reproduction 
of position of a light stimulus interfered with by 
incongruous verbal stimuli; and (c) reproduction on the 
basis of a verbal stimulus, with interference by an 
incongruous visual stimulus. Variants with interfering 
stimuli of another modality are rather exacting for 
children, particularly in the form employed in the 3rd 
variant, where they are asked to respond to a verbal 
stimulus with simultaneous presentation of a visual l. 
Results are interpreted in terms of short-term memory 
Storage. Preschool age children find it easier to store 
information on the basis of visual rather than acoustic 
information.—Journal abstract. 

701. Mayo, Elna J. (U. Colorado) A study of 
auditory blending skills among kindergarten chil- 
dren by comparing a phonics approach to a lin- 
guistics approach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3866-3867. 

702. McWhinnie, Harold J. & Lascarides-Morgan, 
Vassiliki. (U. Maryland, Coll. of Education) A cor- 
relational study of perceptual behavior and per- 
ceptual learning in four and five year old children. 
Scientia Paedogogica Experimentalis, 1971, Vol. 8(1), 
38-61.— Measured the interrelationships between draw- 
ings of 43 4- and 43 5-yr-old preschool children. The 
subjects used in the drawings were: a person, a house, а 
tree, and a bird. Data were analyzed separately by sex 
and age, and t tests were used to test for significant 
sexual differences. Results are discussed with relation to 
art education and child development. Based upon 
previous research the drawings by 4-yr-old girls were 
expected to be more differentiated than those of. 4-yr-old 
boys. While present correlations would seem to indicate 
this was true, the t test did not produce significant sexual 
differences. Again based on research in child devel- 
opment, 5-yr-old girls were expected to be more 
differentiated in their drawings than 5-yr-old boys, 
present correlational data and t tests did not show this to 
be true. Correlational data indicate the drawings of the 5 
yr. olds are more differentiated than are the drawings of 
4 yr. olds. The purpose of the 2nd study was to determine 
the effects of teacher directed intervention of drawings of 
a person, a tree, a bird, and a house by 17 4- and 39 
5-yr-old children. The E felt that teacher intervention 
would help the Ss become more visually aware. A set of 2 
pictures was collected from each $ for each subject from 
each group age. The experimental groups did signif- 
icantly better in the person and bird drawings. The boys 
did better than the girls in the person drawing. The 5 yr. 
olds did better than the 4 yr. olds in the bird drawings. 
There were no significant differences in the drawings for 
à tree and a house. Due to these findings, it would seem 
that teacher intervention. does have an effect on 
children's drawings. This study had a small number of 
children and the age spered was small. Therefore, the 
findings should be explored further. (French summary) 
(15. ref.)—Journal summary. 

703. Tokay, F. Harry & Hardick, Edward J. (Michigan 
State U.) Validation and reliability of Bekesy audi- 
ometry with preschool age children. Journal of Speech 

& Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 205-213. 
—Administered to each of 60 3-5 yr. old children a 
conventional pure-tone hearing evaluation, followed by a 
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hearing test administered with a Bekesy audiometer, A 
retest session was conducted 1 wk. later. Results indicate 
that 5 yr. olds, when properly conditioned, can be tested 
with Bekesy audiometry and produce valid, reliable 
auditory threshold tracings. Some 4 yr. olds trace à 
Bekesy audiometric threshold that is valid, whereas, 
others trace thresholds that are not a true representation 
of their actual ана threshold. Typically, 3 yr. olds as 
presently conditioned are not candidates for Bekesy 
audiometry. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Personality 


704. Ables, Billie. (U. баш, Medical Center) The 
three wishes of latency age children. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 186.—Used a group 
instruction technique to secure 3 wishes from each of 128 
latency age 3rd through 6th grade boys and girls. Wishes 
were classified into 8 categories: (a) another person; (b) 
material possessions; (c) a specific personal skill, 
attribute, or identity; (d) pets; (e) an activity; (f) money; 
(g) more wishes; and (h) miscellaneous. The highest 
frequency of wishes for both sexes was for material 
Objects. An age trend was noted toward wishing for more 
abstract things. More boys wished for material posses- 
sions and money, and more girls wished for another 
person, possibly revealing an early orientation toward 
sex-roles. Limitations of the study are noted.—S. Knapp. 

705. Boismier, James D. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Comments on “Sex differences in cogni- 
tive style.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 1), 966.—Discusses the M. Lewis, M. Rausch, S. 
Goldberg, and С. Dodd (see PA, Vol. 42:11693) use of 
the impulsivity-reflectivity construct in a study of 
relations among latencies and errors on a matching 
figures task ri psychometric intelligence in preschool 
children. Their conclusion that sex differences in 
cognitive style were apparent in their data as well as in 
data reported by others is examined. Statistical analyses 
of the data did not support this conclusion: only | of 10 
hypotheses of homogeneity of correlation across sex 
could be rejected.—Author abstract. и 

706. Carter, Allen L., Ricker, Kenneth S., & Corsini, 
David A. (U. Georgia) Relational judgment of sound 
intensity by young children. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-A), 1-4.—Examined dee 
opmental changes in the ability to make relationà 
judgments of sound intensity in 60 3-5 yr. olds. The 
hypothesis that correct judgments of "louder" precede 
Correct judgments of "softer" was supported. Results are 
discussed with reference to the development of the 
understanding of logical relations as proposed by Piaget 
The role of magnitude of perceptual information in te 
development of relational judgments is discussed. —/0u”” 
nal abstract. 

707. Casey, John & McManis, Donald L. (Easter? 
Washington State Coll.) Salivary response to lemo! 
juice as a measure of introversion in сїйїї 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt 2» 
1059-1065.—Examined the relationship between in 
version, as measured by the Junior Eysenck Personality 
Inventory, and salivation to lemon juice with 10 boys 
and 10 girls (CA 8, 10, and 12). Boys salivat х 
Significantly more than girls to lemon juice stimulatio 
(p < .05), but comparable sex differences also осал 
in salivation to water by 20 10-yr-old controls. Intr 
version correlated .43 (p < .01) with salivation for 
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girls but not for boys (r = :19). Ss'who were in the upper 
1⁄4 of the total group on extroversion showed signif- 
icantly less salivation to lemon juice than did Ss in the 
lower third (p < .025), which is consistent with Ey- 
senck's theoretical analysis.—Journal abstract. 

708. Chandler, Theodore A. (U. Michigan) Internal- 
ized behavioral suppression as a function of timing 
of punishment, age and locus of control. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3777. 

709. Doll, Paddy A., Fagot, Hacker J., & Himbert, 
Joanna D. (Loyola U., New Orleans, La.) Experimenter 
effect on sex-role preference among black and white 
lower-class male children. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1295-1301.—Administered 
the It Scale for Children to 120 white and 120 black 
lower-class male children at 6-, 9-, and 12-yr-old age 
levels. Neither sex of E nor the age and race of S had any 
main effects on sex-role preference scores, but there were 
significant interactions between sex of E, race of S, and 
administration method. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

710. Dreyer, Albert S., Dreyer, Cecily A., & Nebel- 
kopf, Edwin B. (U. Connecticut) Portable Rod-And- 
Frame Test as a measure of cognitive style in 
kindergarten children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 775=781.—Presents data on 
the relationship of a newly developed portable Rod and 
Frame Test to other measures of cognitive functioning 
for 300 kindergartners. A test-retest correlation of .96 
was obtained over 1 mo. Sex differences were found on 
both the portable Rod and Frame Test and the 
Children’s Embedded Figures Test. High correlations 
between these 2 measures were found for both boys (.61) 
and girls (.66), corroborating work done on global- 
analytic cognitive style with older age groups. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

711. Henshaw, Paul W. (Ohio State U.) The devel- 
opment of a projective technique for analyzing the 
interpersonal needs of kindergarten children. Dis- 
Bn Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 

.712. Lewis, Michael. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Sex differences in cognitive style: A 
rejoinder. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 1), 1006.— Discusses J. Boismier's (see PA, Vol. 
48:Issue 1) criticisms of the M. Lewis, M. Rausch, S. 
Goldberg, and C. Dodd (see PA, Vol. 42:11693) study of 
sex differences in the dimension of reflection-impulsivity. 
That study and a review of the literature indicated a 
similar and consistent sex difference: boys showed a 
greater relationship between errors and response time 
than girls, while girls showed a greater relationship 
between errors and IQ than boys. While the differences 
were not always significant, the consistency of the results 
Suggests a real effect.—Author abstract. ө 

713. Staffieri, J. Robert. (St. Elizabeth's Child 
Development Center, Portland, Me.) Body build and 
behavioral expectancies in young females. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 125-127. 
—Asked 60 7-11 yr. old female children to assign 38 
adjectives of various behavior/personality traits to 3 
silhouettes representing extreme endomorph, ectomorph, 
and mesodysplastic female body builds. Results clearly 
indicate a common set of behavioral descriptions 
associated with the various body types: all significant 
adjectives assigned to the mesodysplastic body type were 
favorable and those assigned to the endomorph were 
unfavorable. Ss showed a clear preference to look like 
the mesodysplastic type—Journal abstract. 
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714. Staub, Ervin. (U. Massachusetts) Effects of 
persuasion and modeling on delay of gratification. 
Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 166- 
177.—Explored the effectiveness of various influence 
procedures in changing behavior and related attitudes, as 
well as the relationship between these changes. The 
effects of verbal communications, modeling, and related 
procedures on 180 male and 72 female 7th graders' 
willingness to delay gratification was examined. Verbal 
persuasion consisting of reasons or arguments in favor of 
delaying gratification increased delay behavior, the 
choice of larger but delayed rewards in comparison to 
smaller immediately available ones. Modeling, consisting 
of the behavioral example of a model without accom- 
panying verbal statements, increased delay behavior of 
boys but not of girls. Treatment effects persisted over a 
2-wk period. Verbal persuasion substantially enhanced 
positive attitudes toward delay of gratification of girls, 
but had only slight temporary effects on boys. The other 
treatments had only slight or no effects on attitudes. 
Significant relationships were found between behavior 
and attitude change. Findings suggest that verbal 
reasoning is an important means of behavior change. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

715. White, William F. & Bashaw, W. L. (U. Georgia) 
High self-esteem and identification with adult mod- 
els among economically deprived children. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1127-1130.—Administered the Self-Social Constructs 
Scale and the Behavior Maturity Scale to 120 kinder- 
gartners and Ist graders. Results suggest caution in 
interpreting intended meaning of economically deprived 
children when responding to the former scale.—Journal 
abstract. 


Social Behavior 


716. Grusec, Joan E. & Brinker, Dale B. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Reinforcement for imitation as a 
social learning determinant with implications for 
sex-role development. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 149-158.— Describes 3 
experiments in which male and female children were 
shown films of 2 adult models performing different 
behaviors without interacting. In Exp. I, 32 Ist and 2nd 
graders observed 2 male models and were reinforced for 
imitating 1 of them. It was found that Ss recalled more of 
the reinforced model’s behavior. Films of Ss’ eye 
movements revealed that in spite of these recall differ- 
ences, Ss looked at each adult for the same amount of 
time. In Exp. II, the same results were obtained when 32 
3rd graders were reinforced for observing 1 of 2 female 
models. The fact that Ss did not recall all of the 
reinforced behavior Ist indicates that lesser imitation of 
the nonreinforced model was not caused by delay 
between presentation and recall. In Exp. III, 72 5 and 7 
yr. olds observed models of both sexes without rein- 
forcement. Male Ss and '/ of the female Ss recalled more 
of the same-sexed model's behavior. The predicted 
increase in this tendency with age was not found.—A. 
Olson. 

717. Hanratty, Margaret A. (Tulane U.) Imitation of 
a filmed aggressive model as a function of frus- 
tration and age. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4249. 

718. Hill, Jae H. (Vanderbilt U.) A developmental 
comparison of the effects of nurturance and utility 
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upon children’s imitation of a model’s relevant and 
irrelevant behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4184-4185. 

719. Loo, Chalsa M. (Ohio State U.) The effects of 
spatial density on the social behavior of children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4189. 

720. Monahan, John & O'Leary, K. Daniel. (Indiana 
U.) Effects of self-instruction on rule-breaking 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, 
Pt. 2), 1059-1066.—Attempted to analyze factors related 
to the control of motor behavior by self-instruction and 
to replicate K. O’Leary’s (see PA, Vol. 43:3757) finding 
on the effectiveness of self-instruction in reducing 
rule-breaking behavior. In Exp. I with 24 male kinder- 
gartners and 24 male Ist graders, the effectiveness of 
self-instruction in reducing rule-breaking behavior was 
demonstrated. No differences were found between 
groups instructed either 1 or 9 sec. before the oppor- 
tunity to respond motorically. As assessed by group 
differences in Exp. II, with 61 male Ist graders, there was 
no evidence for the effectiveness of self-instruction or for 
the amount of prior training in self-instruction. However, 
in Exp. I and II, there were strong and significant 
correlations between the frequency of self-instruction 
and the absence of rule-breaking behavior. In addition, a 
serendipitous finding in Exp. II suggests that the effects 
of self-instruction may generalize to forms of rule- 
breaking behavior other than those explicitly pro- 
scribed.—Journal abstract. 

721. Wubberhorst, John; Gradford, Samuel, & Willis, 
Frank N. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) Trust in children 
as a function of race, sex, and socio-economic 
group. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 
2), 1183-1187,—Assessed trust in 880 Ist-8th graders by 
employing a method in which Ss might choose to aid or 
not to aid a young male E who was a stranger to them. 
Data show that (a) boys were more likely to trust E, and 
(b) blacks were Ìess likely to trust a white E than were 
white Ss but even less likely to trust a black E. Results 
are interpreted in relation to urban crime statistics 
indicating that the victims of crime are poor and black 
and that the criminal is likely to be a young man. 
—Journal abstract. 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 


722. Acuff, Nancy Н. (Ohio State U.) Paternal 
effectiveness in a selected cognitive task. Disser- 
dus Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 

723. Andreenkova, N. Rol’ semi v sotsializatsii 
individa. [Role of the family in the socialization of the 
individ 1a .] In N. Solov’év (Ed.), *Problemy byta, braka 
i sem'i. (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 162-171.— Cites 
studies showing the importance of a stable positive 
family atmosphere for the growing child and adolescent, 
ey the juvenile. delinquent. (14 ref)—. D. 


Robert A. (St. John's U., Jamaica, N.Y.) 


the devel 
Pn — identification of boys in КАККАНЫ! 
{ issertation Abstracts I; 7 
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5. Rodgers, R. R. (Cornell U) Changes i 
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Germany and the United States. Human Developmeni, 
1971, Vol. 14(3), 208-224.—Investigated changes in 
parental behavior in Cologne, West Germany, in 1960 
and 1968, and upstate New York in 1960-1962 and 1965, 
using ratings made by 6th grade schoolchildren. $$ 
totaled 1,573 Germans and 1,364 Americans. The 
research questionnaire was the Cornell Parent Behavior 
Description. Changes in the family as a social system 
were expected to be toward more openness to the 
external environment and less role differentiation among 
family members. These trends were used to predict 
decreases over time in “traditional” behaviors of nur- 
turance, physical punishment, protectiveness, and pre- 
scription of responsibilities; and increases in “modern” 
behaviors of instrumental companionship, achievement 
demands, principled discipline, deprivation of privileges, 
and indulgence. The hypothesized changes were con- 
firmed for 7 parental behaviors. 
convergence of Germans and Americans on 7 of ll 
variables, convergence of mothers and fathers on 4 
variables, trends toward divergence of boys’ and girls’ 
ratings, general increase in parenting by fathers relative 
to mothers, general decrease in parenting received by 
girls relative to boys, and increase in “professionaliza- 
tion” of the parental role described by American Ss. 
Several interpretations are offered alternative to the 
hypothesis that the family as a social system is tending 
toward dissolution.—Journal abstract. 

726. Stevens, Judith E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The effect of behavioral context on some aspects ol 
adult disciplinary practice and affect. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4266. 

727. Warren, Rachelle C. (U. Michigan) Parent 
structure, children's roles, and occupational choice: 
Variations on a theme of role congruence. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
4112. 

728. Woods, Merilyn В. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Graduate 
School of Social Work & Social Research) The unsupsr 
vised child of the working mother. Development 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 14-25.—Studied 108 5t 
grade children, of employed mothers, attending school in 


the black ghetto of North Philadelphia. The California _ 


Test of Personality, the California Short-Form Test we 
Mental Maturity, the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, and s 
Parent Behavior Inventory were administered. Othe 
information was gathered from teachers and school d 
community records. 38 mothers were interviewed. D 
reduction included t tests, chi-squares, and a clus! 
analysis. Results indicate that more girls than boys 
unsupervised, and that these girls exhibited impoveris M 
cognitive development. Full-time employment of it 
mother was a positive influence. Maternal quam 
mother-child relationships, and maternal attitudes ; 
ward employment were also influential. Findings sugea 
a 2-variable theory as the explanation of the effects | 
maternal employment оп Children: Journal араай, 
729. Zunich, Michael. (Southern Illinois U.) ГОЙ, 
class mothers' behavior and attitudes toward a 
tearing. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29 i 
2) 1051-1058.—Tested the hypothesis that male 0 
attitudes toward family life are significantly relate t 
selected behaviors of mothers when observed in inté 
action with their children. 40 lower-class mothers se? 
as Ss. Of the 374 comparisons made by means 
Spearman rank correlation coefficients, computed је 
tween frequencies in 17 maternal behavior catego 


Also found were: . 
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and 22 attitude scales of the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument, 8 evidenced significant relationships (p 
= .05). Only 3 behavior categories showed a significant 
relationship with the sex of the child (p = .05) when the 
median test was applied between frequencies of maternal 
contacts with sons and daughters. The mothers of 
daughters evidenced more contacting and structuring 
interactions than mothers of sons; however, mothers of 
sons showed more restricting behavior.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


730. Arneklev, Bruce L. (Utah State U.) The use of 
defensiveness as a covariate of self-report in the 
assessment of self-concept among Navajo adoles- 
cents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3772-3773. 

731. Baron, Reuben M., Bass, Alan R., & Vietze, Peter 
M. (Wayne State U.) Type and frequency of praise as 
determinants of favorability of self-image: An exper- 
iment in a field setting. Journal of Personality, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 39(4), 493-511.—Ascertained the effects of 
variations in type (person- vs. achievement-oriented) and 
frequency (75% vs. 25%) of praise on favorableness of 
self-image and task performance for 28 black female 
16-21 yr. old trainees. Ss were given the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale and the Interpersonal Perception 
Questionnaire before and after the experiment. It was 
found that (а) lower frequencies of praise produced more 
positive self-evaluations than high frequencies, and (b) 
person-oriented praise was more effective than achieve- 
ment-oriented praise in enhancing self-evaluation. No 
significant effects were found for the accuracy-type tasks 
(work recognition, visual perceptiveness). Оп the task 
which involved a simple, speeded response (manual 
dexterity), there were significant effects. (34 ref.)—Jour- 
nal summary. 

732. Fisher, Donal 
Experimenter effects in th 
adolescents’ responses toward 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
3785. 

733. Gable, 
Connecticut) Social class, 
School students’ belief in personal control. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1188- 
1190.—Administered Battle and Rotters Children's 
Picture Test of Internal-External Control to 20 male and 
20 female 8th graders from each of 2 schools ina poverty 
and blue collar neighborhood. Significant differences 
were found on internal-external control between schools 
but not for social class or race. Economic and cultural 
differences between schools are examined.—Journal 
abstract, 

734. Gecas, Viktor. (Washington State U.) Parental 
behavior and dimensions of adolescent self-eval- 
uation. Sociometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 466-482. 
—Drawing on sociological theory which stresses the 
importance of the evaluative behavior of significant 
others in the development of the individual's self- 
evaluation, it was hypothesized that both parental 
support and parental control would be positively related 
to adolescent self-evaluation. Results with 620 16-17 yr. 
olds on a semantic differential strongly support the lst 
hypothesis but not the 2nd. 2 foci of self-evaluation, 
power and worth, were found to be related to support 


4 С. (U. Southern California) 
е verbal conditioning of 
drugs. Dissertation 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3784- 


Robert К. & Minton, Henry L. (U. 
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but not control, Both the level of self-evaluation on 
power and worth and the relationships between the 
parental and the self variables varied somewhat by social 
class and by sex of parent and respondent. Findings are 
interpreted as giving added support to the interactionist 
proposition, that the self-concept arises through inter- 
action with significant others, by pointing to the 
behavioral dimension especially salient in this respect, 
parental support. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

735. MacDonald, Randolph R. (West Virginia U. 
Parataxic distortion and perceived parenting: 
cross-sectional study. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4107-4108. 

736. McClay, John D. (Northern Illinois U.) Inter- 
relationships of internal vs. external control, social 
conscience, interpersonal relationships, Machiavell- 
ianism, and Fascist attitudes among adolescents: 
An Adlerian oriented investigation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3793. 

737. Murray, С. (U. Manchester, England) Soci- 
ometry and athletic status of adolescents, critical 
review of research literature. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1143-1150.— Presents 
a review of literature on the relationship between 
measures of social acceptability and motor character- 
istics. Data inconsistencies are commented on and a plea 
made for further disciplined studies. (32 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

738. Orlando, John E. (U. Michigan) The devel- 
opment of analogical reasoning ability in adolescent 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4193-4194. 

739. Piaget, J. (U. Geneva, School of Ps: chology & 
Educational Sciences, Switzerland) Intel ма! evolu- 
tion from adolescence to adulthood. Human Devel- 
opment, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 1-12, Growing out ofa child’s 
cognitive developmental history, formal operations 
become established at about the age of 12-15 yr. 
Reflected in his ability to reason hypothetically and 
independently on concrete states of affairs, these 
structures may be represented by reference to combina- 
torial systems and to 4 groups. The essence of the logic of 
cultured adults and the basis for elementary scientific 
thought are thereby provided. The rate at which a child 
progresses through the developmental succession may 
vary, especially from one culture to another. Different 
children also vary in terms of the areas of functioning to 
which they apply formal operations, according to their 
aptitudes and their professional specializations. Thus, 

though formal operations are logically independent of 
the reality content to which they are applied, it is best to 
test the young person in a field which is relevant to his 
career and interests.—Journal abstract. 

740. Snopik, Sergio; Rabovich, Juan C., & Tausk, 
Juan R. (U. Buenos Aires, Argentina) Crisis adoles- 
cente y cambio social. [The adolescent crisis and social 
change.] Revista Argentina de Psicologia, 1969(Sep), Vol. 
1(1), 61-66.—Examines the effects of adolescence on 
behavior in the context of a society undergoing rapid 
change. It is shown that the typical reactions during this 
period of life are greatly exacerbated by the lack of 
stability in social values. A conceptual scheme i: 
introduced to help explain the effects of this interactior 
on the individual and on society. 2 major crisis points ar 
seen: (a) when the family-derived conventional ideals ar 
found to be in conflict with the requirements of change 
and (b) when personal ideals newly developed come 1 
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conflict with the realities of a competitive society. These 
conflicts can be so extreme as to result in psychotic 
disintegration or there may be a gradual adaptation to 
the social reality. There is also a strong possibility of the 
adoption of a set of ideals based in rebellion and 
rejection.—S. M. Halpin. b dien 

741. Torrento, Caridad J. (St. Louis U., Baguio City, 
Philippines) An analytical study of adolescent behav- 
ior (as seen through Philip Carey). Saint Louis 
University Research Journal, Baguio City, Philippines, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 694-710.—Attempts “to interpret 
adolescent behavior as seen through Philip Carey," the 
principal character in S. Maugham's Of Human Bondage. 
The study focuses on “adolescent developmental tasks, 
problems of social behavior, i.e., causes of loneliness, 
feelings of awkwardness, heterosexual adjustment and 
need for emancipation as a basis for understanding 
Philips behavior as a representative member of an 
adolescent world." It is suggested that analysis of the 4 
major themes that seem to run through the novel 
—feeling toward parent substitutes, self-concept, sex 
relationship, and philosophy of life—affords a better 
understanding of adolescent behavior. It is concluded 
"that despite the manifold problems that confront 
adolescence, if given time and opportunity as well as a 
favorably conducive environment, the adolescent can 
sucessfully surmount the crucial. developmental stage 
and proceed to adulthood." Because of “his varied 
experiences—with his parent substitutes, with his het- 
erosexual relationships, with his peers, and through his 
intrapersonal conflicts—Philip learned and discovered 
the right perspective in life and thus attained self- 
realization."—J. L. Smith. 

742. Williamson, R. C. & Seward, ne H. 
(Lehigh U.) Concepts of social sex roles amon 
Chilean adolescents. Human Development, 1971, Vol. 
14(3), 184-194.—Reports findings with 210 16-19 yr. old 
Chilean male and female adolescents on a 12-point 
semantic differential scale. Comparisons were made for 7 
concepts (men, my mother, women, my father, myself, 
the ideal man, the ideal woman). In view of the more 
highly differentiated sex roles in Latin America, it was 
hypothesized that greater differences would be found in 
the Chilean Ss than in previously tested United States 
and German samples. Findings reveal significant dif- 
ferences between the boys’ and girls’ rating of the traits 
of men and women, but the differences were no larger 
than for the other national samples. Also, there was a 
greater tendency for the Chileans to idealize their parents 
and to fall short of what they considered the ideal for 
their sex, possibly a reflection of their slightly lower age 
as compared to the other samples.—Journal abstract. 
J. (U. Cincinnati) Game coop- 
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744. Klemme, Herbert L. (Menninger Foundati 
Topeka, Kan.) Mid-life crisis, Menninger pa 
1970(Jun), Vol. 102), 2-6.— Describes the mid-life crisis 
which occurs between the late 20s and early 40s as “a 
transition point from a time of acquisition to a time of 
fulfillment.” In the fulfillment, however, the individual 
must resolve the anxieties aroused by the inevitability of 
death. The reaction is often a depressive one, so mild in 
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some as to be unnoticed and so pronounced in others 
that life becomes intolerable and suicide or hospitale 
ization may occur. Some of the methods of coping with 
this crisis are noted: (a) denial, (b) projection, 
regression, and (d) alcohol. It is suggested that in 
viduals in this period reexamine their lives, relationsh 
and goals, and attempt to find new areas of русі 
logical investment.—S. Knapp. 
745. Raymond, Beth J. (Hofstra U.) Free ll 
among the aged. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), V 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1179-1182.—Examined output from short 
term storage (STS) and long-term storage (LTS) in 23 
59-94 yr. old women using a free-recall paradigm, 
Contrary to the widespread belief that aged Ss have 
difficulty recalling recent information, the data indicate 
no deterioration in recall from STS, although recall from. 
LTS was considerably less than is usually demonstrated 
in free-recall studies.—Journal abstract 
746. Robin, Ellen P. (Western Michigan U.) Discon- 
tinuities in attitudes and behaviors of older age 
groups. Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt 
79-84.—Focuses on the conceptual and methodologi 
problems posed by the linear CA scale in dealing (0! 
failing to deal) with sudden or episodic changes 
dated. with health crises, widowhood, "aging anxiety at 
65,” and other transitions.—Journal summary. 
747. Taub, Harvey A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) A comparison of young 
and old groups on various digit span tasks. el- 
opmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 60-65.—E 
uated the a spans of 46 young (M age 25.2 yr.) and 
old (M age 71.1 yr.) Ss in 4 experiments. The groups we 
ere using the Forward Digit Span subtest from t 
AIS and then tested on additional span tasks which” 
differed with respect to mode of presentation (audito 
and visual), rate of presentation (1 and 2 sec/digit), 
mode of response (written and verbal). Although ini 
equated on the standard Forward Digit Span, young 
generally had longer spans than old Ss on the subsequel 
tasks, indicating that different stimulus and response. 
conditions may differentially affect the forward 
spans of young and old groups.—Journa! abstract. 
748. Tissue, Thomas & Wells, Larry. (California Dept 
of Social Welfare, Sacramento) Antecedent lifestyl 
and old age. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vi 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1100.—Interviewed 256 aged, noninstiü 
tionalized Ss. Current social lifestyles were related. 10 
those which individual Ss maintained in middle 
Data show (a) significant association between past 
present styles of interaction, and (b) that current volumt 
of social contact relates to morale only among those 
who were most active when younger.—Author abstra 
749. Weiss, William U. & Waldrop, Robert 
(Lafayette Coll.) Some characteristics of individ 
who remain in an institution for the aged. Dev 
opmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 182.—Studie 
115 members of a Veterans Administration domic 
to determine the characteristics of those who remain а! ‘ 
those who leave a 
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ing and are able to relate them to life in a Veterans 
Administration domiciliary.”—S. Knapp. 

750. Zibbell, Robert A. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Activity level, future time perspective and life 
satisfaction in old age. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4198-4199. 
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751. Glass, John F. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) 
The humanistic challenge to sociology. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 197\(Fal), Vol. 11(2), 170- 
183.—Functionalism—best identified by Parsons’ work 
—is under heavy attack. Certain newer, alternative 
sociological theories, i.e., the interactionist perspective, 
exchange theories, and ethnomethodology, actually hold 
a view of man that is not very different from that 
distinguishing the functionalist approach. While there is 
much of worth in the newer perspectives, "they do not 
deal with the healthy side of man and society any more 
than the functionalists do." A divergent development is 
the emergence of a radical movement in sociology. 
Fundamentally, the author sees "the criticisms of 
sociology today and the possibilities for a humanistic 
sociology in a broader context than the radical critiques 
....” Humanistic sociology is a perspective. It is not an 
ideology or a prescription for social change. It "has 
relevance for many areas of sociology, especially 
methodology, applied sociology, and the very nature of 
the sociological enterprise itself.” (46 ref.) —P. Swartz. 

752. Wallace, John. (U. California, Irvine) Psy- 
chology: A social science. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. 
Saunders, 1971. xvi, 429 p. $9.50.— Provides the intro- 
ductory student with a beginning course in social 
thought and behavior that gives him some understanding 
of the ways in which an inquisitive psychologist inquires 
into the nature of things. Topics covered include: 
conceptualizing the person, the psychological study of 
the person, interpersonal knowing, interpersonal inter- 
action, groups and organizations, and psychological 
Study of society and culture—A. M. Cawley. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


753. Anan'ev, B. G. (Ed.) (Leningrad State U., USSR) 
Chelovek i obshchestvo; Problemy sotsial'nogo 
planirovaniya. [Man and society: The problem of social 
planning] Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad U., 1970. 110 
p.—Presents a collection of 12 articles illuminating (a) 
different aspects of the interconnections between man 
and society, and (b) the problems involved in the social 
planning of the development of collectives. Included are 
articles on (a) the effectiveness of disciplinary action on 
the violators of work discipline, (b) the influence of 
short-term joint activity on the mutual evaluation of a 
number of personal qualities by the participants therein, 
and (c) the acceptance-scale as а method for studying 
interrelationships between individuals.—J. D. London. 

754. Arasteh, A. Reza. (U. Tehran, Iran) Faces of 
Persian youth: A sociological study. Leiden, Nether- 
lands: E. J. Brill, 1970. vi, 268 p. —— 

755. Clark, Kenneth B. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
The pathos of power: A psychological perspective. 
American. Psychologist, 1971(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 1047- 
1057.—Discusses the ability of psychotechnology to 
control the fragility and pathos of the ego, which can 
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create and validate humanity while also rationalizing 
cruelties and inhumanity. The negative, animalistic 
characteristics of man must be subordinated to the 
Positive values of love and empathy without sacrificing 
creativity or selective capacities. It is proposed that a 
program of direct biochemical intervention be imple- 
mented to control negativistic tendencies, with compul- 
sive criminals as pretest Ss. Ultimately, world leaders 
who have the nuclear power to determine the fate of 
humanity should be given the earliest perfected form of 
appropriate drugs. This requirement would control the 
barbaric use of power and insure that survival of the 
human species is not sacrificed to the personal ego 
pathos of powerful individuals.—A. Olson. 

756. Greverus, Ina M. Kulturbegriffe und ihre 
Implikationen: Dargestellt am Beispiel Süditalien. 
Umplications of different concepts of culture: The case 
of Southern Italy.] Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und 
Sozial-Psychologie, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(2), 283-303.— 
Starting from the contradistinction of “Kultur vs. 
Zivilisation” (culture vs. civilization) prevalent in the 
German tradition of Geisteswissenschaft, an extension in 
the meaning of “Kultur” is suggested to include material 
aspects of culture and the behavioral implications. The 
concept of culture as defined by A. L. Kroeber and C. 
Kluckhohn is taken as a guideline. Southern Italy, 
especially Sicily, is used as an example to demonstrate 
the shortcomings of more restricted concepts for under- 
standing a society. Dominant cultural themes (e.g. 
shame and honor) are described. Behavioral implications 
for Italian workers returning from abroad are discussed 
and related to the problem of development of the region. 
(78 ref.)—W. Manz. 

757. Kourvetaris, George A. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Professional self-images and political perspectives 
in the Greek military. American Sociological Review, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 1043-1057.—Examined the con- 
temporary Greek Army officer corps to determine its 
professional role within the modern Greek political and 
social structure. The analysis is based on historical 
materials and formal interviews with 100 active Greek 
army officers in 1968-1969. It was found, contrary to 
studies of military organization in Western industrialized 
countries, that the shift from heroic to managerial styles 
of military leadership had not occurred in Greece. 
Rather, the modal self-image of the Greek officer was a 
synthesis of a primitive and indigenous heroic value 
system with a managerial ethic. derived from the 
contemporary Western model. Social background and 
military experience characteristics did not differentiate 
in any marked manner among varying professional 
self-images. Perspectives of interventionism and the 
reasons given by the Ss for intervening in the political 
order are examined. Major reasons were the fear of an 
imminent internal communist takeover, a breakdown in 
political order and governmental efficiency, and a 
pervasive social decay in morals and public standards. It 
was found that levels of military professionalism were 
not correlated with dispositions to intervene in the 
political order. (59 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

758. Robbins, Michael C. & Kilbride, Philip L. (U. 
Missouri) Sex differences in dreams in Uganda. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
2(4), 406-408.—Analyzed the dreams of 94 adolescent 
and young adult Interlacustrine Bantus. It was found 
that (a) males dreamed more about males, and (b) 
females dreamed of both sexes more equally. Results 
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tend to support the notion that there is a universal 
tendency for dreams to reflect conflict and anxiety.—4. 
Krichev. 

759. Safronov, Yu. N. Obshchestvennoe mnenie i 
religioznye traditsii. [Public opinion and religious 
traditions.] Moscow, USSR: Mysl', 1970. 144 p.—Ex- 

lores the role of public opinion (PO) as a regulator of 
havior and its connection with the "moral con- 
sciousness of society." The characteristics of both its 
rational and emotional manifestation in the case of 
traditional religious attitudes and practices, atavistically 
rsisting under socialist conditions, are discussed. The 
influence of the religious microenvironment on the 
growing child and PO as a factor in motivating religious 
behavior are analyzed. Ways of developing atheistic PO 
and the social-psychological mechanisms for its diffusion 
are discussed.—I. D. London. 

760. Taub, John M. (U. California, Santa Cruz) The 
sleep-wakefulness cycle in Mexican adults. Journal 
of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 
353-363.— Studied the sleep cycle of 257 Mexican adults 
by questionnaire. Results reveal a decrease from 20-50 
yr. of age and an increase thereafter. Ss slept more than 
usually reported for other Western cultures. The dura- 
tion and frequency of daytime naps revealed a polycyclic 
sleep-wakefulness cycle. (29 ref.)—4A. Krichev. 


Ethnology 
761. Blum, Zahava D. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for 
Social Organization of Schools) Income changes 
during the first ten years of occupational experi- 
ence: A comparison of blacks and whites. Center for 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
1971(Dec), No. 122, 58 p.—Analyzed income changes for 
30-39 yr. old white and black males in 1968. Educational 
level was the most important determinant of initial 
income for both groups, but the relationship was weaker 
for whites than for blacks. 10 yr. later, education showed 
а stronger relation to income growth for whites than for 
blacks. The differential impact of levels of education and 
other background resources of initial income and income 
10 yr. later was examined. For initial income, black 
resources were more efficacious than those of whites, but 
the greater average resource levels of whites created an 
initial income difference in favor of the whites. 10 yr. 
later, the efficacy of white background resources for 
income growth was greater than that for blacks. 
Intervening events and experiences, whose efficacy 
favored blacks, kept the income gap from becoming even 
wider. A comparison of this income analysis with a 
previous analysis of occupational status suggests that 
whites may be using their resources to obtain jobs with a 
high status, with the expectation that the job status will 
in the long run bring high income, while blacks do the 
opposite. It is suggested that such a strategy is effective 
for whites, but would not be for blacks.—Journal 

abstract. $ 
762. Bongers, Lael S. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
developmental study of time perception and time 
perspective in three cultural groups: lo Amer- 
ican, Indian American, and Mexican American. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Јап), Vol. 

32(7-A), 3774-3775. 

763. Bucky, Steven F. & Banta, Thomas J. (U.S. 
Naval Aerospace Medical Inst., Pensacola, Fla.) Racial 
factors in test performance. Developmental Psychology, 
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1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 7-13.—Conducted individual 10- 
min interviews of 36 Negro and 36 Caucasian preschool 
children using Negro and Caucasian Es. Ss were then 
given tests of motor impulse control, reflectivity, innova- 
tive behavior, and curiosity. The warm-up interview was 
video-taped and later evaluated by 2 clinical psychol- 
ogists along 13 social interaction dimensions. Caucasian 
Ss generally scored higher on the tests though the race of 
E was critical. Caucasian and np Ss obtained higher 
scores with Caucasian Es than with Negro Es. Caucasian 
Es were rated as providing a more positive social 
atmosphere than Negro Es for both groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

764. Cole, Helen J. (U. Oklahoma) A comparison of 
associative learning rates of Indian & white ado- 
lescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3779-3780. 

765. Coleman, James S., Berry, Charles C., & Blum, 
Zahava D. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for Social 
Organization of Schools) White and black careers 
during the first ten years of work experience: A 
simultaneous consideration of occupational status 
and income changes. Center for Social Organization of. 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1971(Dec), No. 123,41 
p.—Examined the major differences in patterns of 
occupational achievement of 738 blacks and 851 whites 
during the Ist decade of labor force experience after last 
leaving full-time schooling. The processes underlying the 
attainment of 2 dimensions of achievement, status and 
income, were studied. Results of canonical analysis show 
directly what earlier studies had implied: for whites, 
status is the dimension of occupational achievement to 
which background resources are more fully directed, 
while for blacks, it is income. This difference held for 
both the initial job and that held 10 yr. later. Background 
resources used by whites to obtain jobs in which status 
was higher relative to income were valuable at a later 
time for both status and income to a greater extent than 
was true for blacks. This difference was especially 
evident in the utility of educational attainment.—Journal 
abstract. { 

766. Guttmacher, Sally & Elinson, Jack. (Columbia 
U., Div. of Sociomedical Sciences) Ethno-religious 
variation in perceptions of illness: The use of illness 
as an explanation for deviant behavior. Social Science 
& Medicine, 197\(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 117-125.—Examined 
differences in perception of behavior as signs of mental 
illness among 8 ethnoreligious groups. Over 2,000 New 
Yorkers were given 13 case descriptions of varying 
degrees of deviant or problematic behavior, and asked to 
indicate whether mental illness was associated with each 
example. A Guttman attitude scale was then constructed, 
and group differences measured by frequency of dis- 
tribution of scale types. The Puerto Rican group was 
found to have the most distinctive distribution. Re- 
gardless of ethnicity, Ss in higher occupational ani 
educational categories frequently attributed illness to the 
sketches.—Journal abstract. the 

767. Krohn, Alan & Gutmann, David. (U. Michigan) 
Changes in mastery style with age: A study of 
Navajo dreams. Psychiatry, Washington D.C, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 34(3), 289-300.—Analyzed and compared 
the dreams of 35-54 yr. old and 55-95 yr. old Navajo 
men (N = 70) for ego mastery changes. Previous 
research had identified 3 distinct mastery modes: (а) 
alloplastic (active, productive), (b) autoplastic (receptive, 
accomodating), and (c) omniplastic (magical). Differ- 
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ences in environment were accounted for by using men 
from both traditional villages and more wean settings. 
Results were in the predicted direction: younger Ss had 
more alloplastic imagery. Environment had no dis- 
cernible effect. Several cases are presented —E. Uprich- 
ard. 

768. Mink, Iris Т. (U. California, Los Angeles) An 
investigation of intermarriage: A comparison of 
intermarried and inmarried Jewish men. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4191. 

769. Moulton, Robert W. & Stewart, Lawrence H. 
(California State Coll, Hayward) Parents as models 
for mobile and low-mobile black males. Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, 1971(Jun), Vol. 19(4), 247-253. 
—Attempted to provide data on the relative roles of 
mothers and fathers in the lives. of 27 27-57 yr. old 
high-mobile black males and 71 17-52 yr. old low-mobile 
black males. Each S completed a questionnaire and all 
but 5 high-mobile Ss were interviewed. Results indicate 
that high-mobile Ss reported somewhat stronger attempts 
to be like their fathers than low-mobile Ss, somewhat 
more pressure from mothers to identify with the father, 
and a greater sense of similarity to him. It is felt that 
these Ss did develop the clear masculine identity that 
may facilitate upward mobility which has been reported 
in the literature. High-mobile Ss reported that as children 
they made strong attempts to identify with their mothers, 
and it is suggested "that the families with а relatively 
matriarchal structure are capable of producing highly 
achieving males . . . . Although . . . [the] data suggest that 
under certain circumstances the relevant behavior can 
acquired by males even in the absence of a strong male 
model in the home...[there is] further information 
which tends to corroborate the idea that contacts outside 
the home may be important....In the absence of 
massive changes in the social system which will over- 
come the general effects of unequal opportunities, 
diagnostic or predictive efforts will remain important to 
determine who can respond to relatively traditional 
educational-economic pathways to upward mobility. 
(15 ref.)J—J. L. Smith. 

770. Newby, Robert G. & Tyack, David B. (und 
U.) Victims without "crimes": Some historical 
perspectives on black education. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 40(3), 192-206.—Suggests 
that the most powerful education blacks have undergone 
in this country has taken place outside the schools, i.e., in 
what it means to be powerless. Much of black education 
has been a sociology of oppression. During Reconstruc- 
Чоп days following the Civil War, black legislators 
pushed universal education and home rule for black 
Schools. The view is presented that in the early 20th 
century, “the great philanthropists” supported industrial 
education, racial inequality, and segregation for black 
education following a Southern model. In the 1930s the 
campaign for integration was begun by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and 
accountability” and community 
control were concepts used by the Committee on Racial 
Equality and the Black Panther Party. It is concluded 
that blacks have prospered most in schools where 
teachers have "sought to release the full power and 
humanity of the race and who refused to treat children as 
means to some intrinsic end. —MW. £. Sedlacek. — 

771. Peterson, Barbara & Manuel. (White- 
hall Schools, Mich.) Real ideal self disparity in Negro 
and Mexican-American children. Psychology, 1971 
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(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 22-26.—Attempted to obtain a quan- 
titative measure of degree of self-rejection among 
minority group children. 23 Negro-American, 15 Mexi- 
can-American, and 67 Anglo-American students from 
Grades 5-8 completed a modified form of J. Block's 
real-ideal aet ome inventory. As hypothesized, both 
minority groups had higher discrepancy scores than the 
Anglo-Americans. Result indicate the productivity of the 
scale as a research instrument. Item analysis indicated 
shared and unique self-concepts in both minority 
groups.—Journal тайа ы 

2. Preston, Joanne C. (Louisiana State U.) A study 
of the behavior of Negro and white preschool 
children in social groups with variations in the 
object environment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4260. 

773. Singh, N. В. & Malhotra, К. C. (Delhi U., India) 
Hand clasping and arm folding among the Manipuris 
(India). Human Heredity, 1971, Vol. 21(2), 203-207. 
—Reports additional data on hand clasping and arm 
folding among 330 6-40 yr. old Manipuri Бе апі 
Meitheis. Кереги hand clasping present data is in 
agreement with other studies although the Manipuri 
Brahmins possess the highest frequency (75.22%) of R 
trait (when the right thumb or arm occupies the upper 
position) in the whole world. Arm folding, however, 
depicted a significant departure; in the present data R Ss 
are most frequent, being 50%, whereas in other data they 
are in a minority, amount 40%. Inter- and intragroup 
analysis reveals striking differences—Journal abstract. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


774. Collins, Randall. (U. California, San Diego) A 
conflict theory of sexual stratification. Social Prob- 
lems, 1971(Sum), Vol. 19(1), 3-21.—Analyzes the area of 
sexual relations in terms taken from the conflict theory 
of stratification begun by Marx and Weber. Employment 
discrimination against women is explained as the result 
of a distinctive system of stratification by sex, the 
fundamental bases of sexual drives in conjunction with 
male physical dominance. Variations in the social 
organization of violence and of economic markets 
determine the resources available to men and women in 
the struggle for control and condition prevailing ide- 
ologies about sexuality. Historical changes in sexual roles 
are explained as results of shifts in these resources.—S. 
L. Warren. 

715. DeJong, Peter Y., Brawer, Milton J., & Robin, 
Stanley S. (Western Michigan U.) Patterns of female 
intergenerational occupational mobility: A compar- 
ison with male patterns of intergenerational occu- 
pational mobility. American Sociol logical Review, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 1033-1042.— Theoretical analysis 
about the roles of females leads to the expectation that 
occupational mobility of females should be different 
from that of males. Ап analysis of female intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility patterns on a national basis 
indicates essentially no differences between female and 
male patterns of mobility in the American occupational 
structure. Female Ss were 6 National Research Opinion 
Center samples who yielded a combined total of 2,371 
Ss, 21 and over, who had ever been in the labor force. 
The 20,700 20-64 yr. old male Ss were obtained from a 
study by P. M. Blau and O. D. Duncan. Specifically, 
findings for females are: (a) occupational inheritance is 
greater than that expected on the assumption of 
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Statistical independence; (b) nevertheless, a large amount 
of mobility is present; (с) upward mobility is more 
frequent on a relative basis than downward mobility; (d) 
short distance mobility is considerably more prevalent 
than long distance mobility; (e) white-collar occupa- 
tional categories are more concentrated in supply than 
are blue-collar categories; and (f) 2 barriers to mobility 
are present: between white-collar and other occupations; 
between blue-collar and farm occupations.—Journal 
abstract. 

716. Grant, Swadesh S. Spatial behavior and caste 
membership in some North Indian villages. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
4104. 

777. Mandel, William M. (Highgate Road Social 

Science Research Station, Inc., Berkeley, Calif.) Soviet 
women in the work force and professions. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 15(2), 255-280. 
—Suggests that “women have advanced in the Soviet 
labor force and professions in approximately direct 
proportion to the elimination of handicaps inherited by 
the Soviet regime (i.e, the education gap), and that a 
principal basis for residual differences in the status of 
men and women is the time lag in this regard.” It is 
affirmed that while emancipation of Soviet women has 
created problems, these are not, by comparison with 
other industrial countries, found in the realm of 
Mene (48 ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. 
778. Prather, Jane. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) 
Why can't women be more like men: A summary of 
the sociopsychological factors hindering women's 
advancement in the professions. American Behavioral 
Scientist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 15(2), 172-182.— Discusses 3 
sociopsychological factors їп American society as pri- 
mary barriers to women's advancement in the Brotes- 
sions: (a) the image of women as sex symbol; (b) the 
perception of women as servants; and (c) the definition 
of work in masculine terms. It is suggested that equality 
of women in the employment market will require, in 
addition to E revisions, “ап expose of the myths 
and beliefs that limit women’s potentialities.” (21 
ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. 

779. Smith, Aurel E. (Emory U.) Social status and 
attitudes toward deviant behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4134-4135. 


Religion 

780. Abramowitz, Stephen I. & Abramowitz, Christine 
V. (U. Colorado) Parents' religious affiliation and 
family support for student activism. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1078.—Examined 
the notion that Jewish students perceive their families as 
less disapproving of their taking part in political activism 
than do Christian students. Results with 72 Christian and 
6 Jewish undergraduates (a) are consistent with the idea 
of Jewish parents being more permissive than their 
Christian counterparts, and (b) provide indirect support 
for the view of student dissent being more a reflection of 
core family values than a demonstration of opposition to 
them.—Author abstract. 

781. Kelly, Henry E. (U. Texas) Role satisfaction of 
the Catholic priest. Social Forces, 1971(Sep), Vol. 50(1), 
75-84.— Chose at random 93 of the 185 diocesan priests 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Oklahoma. A ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to each and 53 responded. Negative 
relations were found between present satisfaction and (a) 
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expectations before ordination of a traditional role; (b) 
acceptance before ordination of traditional Catholic 
beliefs and practices; (c) the amount of difference 
between role expectations before ordination and at 
present; and (d) the amount of difference between 
attitudes toward Catholic beliefs and practices before 
ordination and at present. Stepwise regression analysis 
revealed that (a) the amount of difference between 
attitudes toward Catholic beliefs and practices before 
ordination and at present, and (b) the age of seminary 


entrance, contribute the most to explanation of variation ^ 


in role satisfaction.—S. Blackman. 

782. Strommen, Merton P. (Ed.) Research on 
religious development: A comprehensive handbook: 
A project of the Religious Education Association. 
New York, N.Y.: Hawthorn, 1971. xxiv, 904 p. $24.95. 
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783. Brislin, Richard W. & Baumgardner, Steve R. 
(Western Washington State Coll, Center for Cross- 
Cultural Research) Non-random sampling of indi- 
viduals in cross-cultural research. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 397-400. 
—Suggests that studies using nonrandom samples can be 
valuable but must be fully described in the methodology 
section of published research. Suggestions for the 
content of a sample description are given. (23 ref.)—4. 
Krichev. 

784. Carden, Ayse 1. (Emory U.) Dimensional 
preferences and the formation of intradimensional 
and extradimensional shifts in the visual, tactile, 
and visual-tactile sense modalities. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4242. 

785. Finley, Gordon E. & Layne, Ottis. (Harvard U.) 
Play behavior in young children: A cross-cultural 
study. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
119(2), 203-210.—Compared behavior in a free play 
situation in 1-3 yr. old children from 2 cultures: 
Americans from Cambridge, Mass, and 48 Mayan 
Indians from Ticul, Yucatan, Mexico. Results show that 
(a) Cambridge Ss played more actively with the toys; (b) 
Ticul Ss engaged in more passive visual exploration and 
remained closer to their mothers; (c) play activity 
increased with increasing age; and (d) there were no 
significant sex differences in play activity, visual explo- 
ration, or mother contact and proximity.—Journa 
summary. 

786. Grey, Alan & Kalsched, Don. (35 Alexander Ave» 
White Plains, N.Y.) Oedipus East and West: An 
exploration via manifest dream content. Journal a 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 200), 33 
352.—Reports that the frequency of opposite-sex DE i 
in the dreams of 45 female and 51 male Indian studeni 
varied in relation to cultural factors. The frequency 
differed when compared with American dreams 10 M 
direction explained by the greater sexual segregation И 
India. A significant positive correlation was founi 
between the sex ratio and indications of daily COR 
Parent-preference coincided more closely with E 
content than sexual motivation. А phenomenologi¢ 5 
cultural theory of dreams is supported rather Ber 
psychoanalytic theory. The theory of cross-cultu! à 
consistency in dreams is challenged. (22 ref.)— 
Krichev. ч 0) 

787. M. (Pennsylvania State = 
Unexpected correlations and the cross-cu 
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method. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 315-323.—Discusses problems of 
cross-cultural research. It is necessary to demonstrate 
that unexpected correlations are lower than those 
consonant with the investigator’s theory. This problem is 
demonstrated by using effects of child-rearing behavior. 
It was found that while the correlations seemed to 
predict the validity of the theory, other antecedents were 
found which also led to high correlations with behavior 
indices—A. Krichev. 

788. Kagan, Spencer & Madsen, Millard С, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Experimental analyses of 
cooperation and competition of Anglo-American and 
Mexican children. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 49-59.—Conducted 4 experiments with An- 
glo-American city and Mexican rural children (N 
= 356), Results of Exp. I fail to support the hypothesis 
of a cultural difference in motivation and ability to 
cooperate. In Exp. II, both Anglo-American and Mexi- 
can Ss appeared strongly motivated to take a toy away 
from a peer when they could keep it for themselves. 
Anglo-American Ss, however, were more motivated than 
Mexicans to lower another S's outcomes when they could 
obtain no gain themselves. In Exp. III, Anglo-American 
more than Mexican Ss responded with conflict to a 
peer’s rivalrous intents in an interpersonal interaction 
situation; Mexican Ss were more submissive. In Exp. IV, 
Mexican Ss were more avoidant of conflict than 
Anglo-American Ss. The irrational reaction to conflict of 
both Anglo-American and Mexican Ss is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

789, Lester, David, (Stockton State Coll.) Suicide 
and homicide rates and the society’s need for 
affiliation. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 405-406.—Reports results of a study 
showing negative correlations between the need for 
affiliation and suicide and homicide rates of 17 primitive 
societies. Little support was found for the hypothesis that 
national motives would correlate with deaths from these 
sources.—A. Krichev. 

790. Loh, Wallace D. (U. 
psychological! study of polit 
Quebec and Belgium. Dissertation 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4188. У 

791. Liischer, Kurt. (О. Constance, Div. of Sociology, 
W. Germany) Dreizehnjahrige Schweizer zwischen 
Peers und Érwachsenen im interkulturellen Verg- 
leich. [Thirteen year old Swiss children between peers 
and adults in cross-cultural comparison.] Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, 
Vol. 30(3), 219-229.— Studied the relative weight given to 
peers or adults in moral decisions by 12-13 yr. old pupils 
With a special instrument, the “dilemma-experiment. ш 
à cross-cultural comparison with American and Russian 
Ss, Swiss respondents were the most peer oriented. An 
explanation of this finding is attempted on the basis ofa 
more detailed analysis and sociological considerations 
on the Swiss family. In addition, а special feature of the 
instrument is discussed, ie. its temporal structure in 
relationship with the school day. (French summary) 
—English summary. 

792. Madsen, Millard C. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Developmental and cross-cultural differences in the 
Cooperative and competitive behavior of young 
Children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 365-371.— Developed a 2-person task 
for use in the study of age and cultural differences in 
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cooperative-competitive behavior of 40 rural Mexican 
and 72 urban American children. Results show the 
Мес Ss as far о cooperative. Maladaptive 
competition increased with age among thi E 
American children.—A. riche. Ha panelo 

793. Seegmiller, Bonni R. (New York U.) Conser- 
vation of quantity: A cross-cultural investigation into 
the development of the concept of conservation of 
quantity in Mexican and American children between 
four and nine years of age. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4262-4263. 

794. Viljoen, Henning G. & Grobler, Elise. (Rand 
Afrikaans U., Johannesburg, South Africa) A compar- 
ison between the moral codes of American, Korean, 
and a group of Afrikaans-speaking South African 
students. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
86(1), 147-149.—Investigated the moral codes of 275 
Afrikaans-speaking, 513 Korean, and 489 American 
undergraduates in order to see if a common value system 
between the Afrikaans and American groups (Western 
Christian value system) would result in a resemblance in 
moral codes. Results indicate the contrary, i.e., a greater 
resemblance was found between the Koreans and 
Afrikaans, who have different value systems. lt is 
suggested that the similar social structures and situa- 
tional factors of the Koreans and Afrikaans may account 
for the results.—Author abstract. 

795. Walker, Crane; Torrance, E. Р. & Walker, 
Timothy S. A cross-cultural study of the perception 
of situational causality. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 401-404.—Exhibited а 
picture depicting a Mother Goose nursery thyme to 359 
Ss divided according to grade (3rd and 6th), culture 
(United States and India), and sex. Ss were asked what 
might have caused the action in the picture, Responses 
were classified as causal, phenomenalistic, consequential, 
descriptive, or other. Data show that cross-cultural 
descriptions and developmental differences were signif- 
icant for the United States Ss—A. Krichev. 

796. Woon, UU n: Мены Minoru; Wagner, 
Nathaniel N., & Holmes, mas H. (U. Malaya, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia) The social readjustment rating 
scale: A cross-cultural study of Malaysians and 
Americans. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 373-386.—Compared 266 Malaysian 
and 195 matched American medical students on the 
Social Readjustment Rating Scale. Concordance was 
very high in the manner in which they established a 
relative order of magnitude to changes in life events. 
Differences were found in attitudes toward law in- 
fringements, romantic love, and spouse interrelation- 
ships. Malaysians scored higher on items dealing with 
personal habits, financial security, religious activities, 
and work attitudes. (24 ref.)—A. Krichev. 


Family 
Paula J., Halikes, James A., & Maurice, 
ashington U., Medical School) The 
bereavement of the widowed. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Sep), Vol. 32(9), 597-604. —Studied .char- 
acteristics of bereavement by interviewing 76 widows 
and 33 widowers during the Ist month after a spouse’s 
death. Ss had been married 1-42 yr. and generally 
reported their marriages as happy. Results indicate that 
(a) crying, depression, and sleep disturbance were the 
most prevalent symptoms of this period; (b) weight loss 


797. Clayton, 
William L. (W. 
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and concentration difficulties were frequent; (с) guilt 
was expressed by 21% of the Ss, mainly over minor 
omissions; and (d) suicidal ideas, hostility, and fear of 
insanity were rare. Sex and age differences included 
more sleeplessness for females and more guilt for the 
younger age group. (16 ref.)—4. Olson. 

798. Evreinov, Yu. & Lavrik, G. Arkhitektura i 
kompleksnye sotsila’nye issledovaniya sem'i i byta. 
[Architecture and the composite social study of family 
and life-style.) In N. Solov'év (Ed.), “Problemy byta, 
braka i semi’i.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 62-66.—Argues 
the need for close collaboration between the architect, 
sociologist, and social psychologist in the design of living 
quarters for the Soviet family, taking into account the 
social-demographic, social-economic, and social-ideo- 
logical aspects of the problems involved.—4. D. London. 

799. Forbes, Gordon B. (Millikin U.) Birth order and 
political success: A study of the 1970 Illinois general 
elections. Psychological Reports, 197\(Dec), Vol. 29(3, 
Pt. 2), 1239-1242.—Used a questionnaire to obtain the 
birth order of all 228 candidates for contested seats in 
the Illinois State Senate and General Assembly. It was 
hypothesized that firstborn and lastborn Ss would be 
more likely to enter political life and more likely to win 
their contest. Results from 128 returned questionnaires 
indicate that no birth rank was overrepresented, but 
proportionally more firstborn and lastborn candidates 
won their contests than did middle-born candidates. 
Winners were more likely to return their questionnaires 
than were losers. Data suggest that it might be possible 
crudely to predict election outcome on the basis of the 
proportion of questionnaires returned prior to the 
election.—Journal abstract. 

800. Golod, S. Sotsial'no-psikhologicheskii èks- 
periment kak metod sotsiologicheskogo issledo- 
vaniya problem braka i sem'i. [The social-psycholog- 
ical experiment as a method for the sociological 
Investigation of marriage and the family.] In N. Solov'év 
(Ed.), "Problemy byta, braka i sem'i." (See PA, Vol. 
48:Issue 1) 37-41.—Demonstrates the value of the 
empirical social-psychological approach in studying the 
institution of marriage by detailing an investigation of 
the value-structure of the family through use of a scale 
presented to married and unmarried students attending a 
higher factory-sponsored night school. Real differences 
Were discerned between the 2 groups.—I. D. London. 

Holroyd, R. G. (California State Coll, Los 
Moe pn me vy hoa trey ape of children with 

п ‚ Journal of Biological Psychology, 1970-197 

(Win), Val. 120), 41-43, E Tt 

» Osipov, С. V., et al. (Eds. Brak, sem'ya, 
demografiya V SSSR. [Marriage, family, Че ыру 
the USSR.| In G. V. Osipov, et al. (Eds), “Problemy 
Bake sem'i i demografii.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 
~135.—Contains 10 studies, devoted primarily to the 
Soviet woman, marriage and the family. 


136-165 


the famil; Я 
fron ое Um the United States and the other 


Eds.), “Problemy braka, sem'i i d ii" 
Эу ү emografii.” (See Р, 
Vol. 48:Issue 1) 166—205. Contains orice ace 
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primarily to the family and marriage in th 
States, Bulgaria, and the USSR. Ў 
805. Osipov, С. V., et al. (Eds.) Problemy br; 
sem'i i demografii. [Problems of marriage, 
demography.] Moscow, USSR: Nauka, 1970. 
806. Solov’év, N. (Ed.) Problemy byta, | 
sem'i. [Problems of life-style, marriage and the f; 
Vinius, USSR: Mintis, 1970. 248 p. 
807. Solov’éy, N. Razvod, ego faktory, pric 
povody. [Divorce, its factors, internal and © 
causes.] In N. Solov'év (Ed.), “Problemy byta, 
sem'i^ (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 111-12’ 
results of sociological studies of divorce in th 
Union and abroad. Factors of consequence ari 
war of 1941—1945, its direct effects and demog 
consequences together with its "psychological ed 
and (b) the inequality of the social burden for the 
(e.g, average work wk. for men, 50 hr.; for wom 
hr.). (39 ref.)—1. D. London. i} 
808. Waller, Jerome H. (U. Pittsburgh, 
School of Public Health) Differential reproducti 
relation to IQ test score, education, and occup 
Social Biology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(2), 122-13 
ined correlations among IQ test scores, educa 
attainment, socio-economic status, total numb 
children in the family of origin, total number of offi 
in completed families, and mean age at birth of live 
children in a sample of Minnesota white Ss, The ini 
rate of natural increase and generation lengi 
calculated by the life-table method (for 55 h 
completed their fertility) for IQ and education 
tainment groups. The degree of assortative mai i 
IQ and educational attainment was evaluated am ; 
direction of natural selection for the phenotype “II 
score” determined. A positive marital assortment ч 
score and for educational attainment was foul 
estimates of the heritability of the phenotype “I 
score” coincided well with each other and with 
previously reported. Results indicate that, for the sé 
studied, natural selection is favoring an increase in 
IQ score.—Journal summary. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


809. Comer, James P. (Yale U., Child Study Ceni 
Child development and social change: Some ро! 
of controversy. Journal of Negro Education, 19116 
Vol. 40(3), 266-276.—Suggests that the average 
opmental experience in America, particularly befor т 
age of 6-7, does not contribute heavily to the causes 

serious social problems. New principles and techn 
of child development are not indicated. The reducti 
elimination of racism, classism, materialism, and. 
societal ills rests more on political and social action 
on changing child development approaches. It is fel 
а caretaker—parent or teacher—has assumed a 0 
beyond his capacity if he attempts to change $00 
the way he rears his children 


abstract. Б 
810. Meyer, John W. & Rubinson, Richard. ($ 
U.) Structural determinants of student pol 
activity: A comparative interpretation. Soc 
Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 45(1), 23-46.—Argu 
the level of university student political activity 
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society tends to reflect the degree to which the student 
social status is developed and formulated as a social 
type. In societies in which this position is incorporated 
centrally and is given a great deal of distinctive meaning, 
political activity will tend to be high. This is particularly 
true when the student status is normatively incorporated 
in, regulated by, and given meaning with respect to the 
national political system. The educational system and 
the student status tend to be centrally incorporated and 
highly defined in modern societies because they provide 
normative and symbolic answers to certain crucial 
problems which arise in the nation-building process: the 
justification of the integration and political authority of 
citizens and the legitimation and explanation of elite 
authority. Thus, students tend to be seen in most nations 
as a peculiarly important corporate constituent of the 
national society and tend to be more politically active 
than many other groups. The historically exceptional 
position of students in the United States and the recent 
changes toward a more typical level of politicization are 
considered.—Journal abstract. 

_ 811. Michels, Robert. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons) Student dissent. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 417-432.—Suggests that many apparently rebel- 
lious college youths are acting on deeply felt moral 
convictions which were learned from their parents. Their 
behavior is sanctioned by their superegos and is syntonic 
with their ego ideals, reflecting obedience far more than 
defiance, Why this pattern was not more common in the 
past is considered. Current student protests reflect a 
youthful insistence that one’s social behavior be consis- 
tent with moral standards and intellectual concerns. This 
new emergent phenomenon may be related to shifting 
patterns of neurotic illness.—Journal summary. 

812. Mongar, Tom. (U. Montana) Social embry- 
ology: Towards a theory of social change. Human 
Relations, 1970(Dec), Vol. 23(6), 549-566. 3208 

813. Oltman, Ruth M. (American Assn. of University 
Women, Washington, D.C.) Women in the profes- 
sional caucuses. American Behavioral Scientist, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 15(2), 281-302.—Suggests that the growth in 
the number of women’s caucuses within professional 
organizations is related to the contemporary emphasis on 
humanistic values. Various types of women's organi- 
zations, faculty and campus groups, and related sup- 
portive groups are reviewed. In examining the effects of 
the movement, it is concluded that it has and will 
continue to "make a major contribution... toward 
equality of men and women, the acceptance of diversity 
among persons, and the spirit of fairness and dignity of 
human relationships." A list of 26 professional women's 
caucuses, their chairpersons, and addresses 1s included. 
(25 ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. 

814. Peterson, Richard E. & Centra, John A. (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Berkeley, Calif.) Organized 
student protest and institutional functioning. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 197\(Fal), Vol. 1, 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


815. Barfield, Marguerite D. (U. Houston) A study of 
relationships between sex information scores and 
Selected personality variables, religious commit- 
ment, and biographical variables. Disseríation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В), 4199-4200. 
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_ 816. Müller-Suur, Hemmo. (U. Gottingen, Neuro- 
Een W. Germany), Меру өк und Sexualität. 
, eroticism, and sexuality.) Psychologische Rund- 
schau, 1971(Oct), Vol. 22(4), I ek games aim 
at love through sexuality. The purpose of these games 
competes with the reproductive function of sexuality. 
Ethical problems arise from this competition. Seen from 
a biological viewpoint the separation of the pleasure and 
reproductive functions of sexuality becomes important 
as a possibility of securing the continuation of the species 
while avoiding the danger of overproduction through 
uncontrolled sexuality—W. J. Код, 

817. Bh Volkmar & Schmidt, Gunter. (U. 
Hamburg, Ínst. for Sexual Research, W. Germany) 
Lower-class sexuality: Some emotional and social 
aspects in West German males and females. Archives 
of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 29-44.—Examined 
emotional and social aspects of lower-class sexuality in 
West Germany on the basis of results of interviews with 
150 male and 150 female single 20-21 yr. old, unskilled 
or semiskilled workers from 6 large cities. The relation 
between sexuality and love, the significance of fidelity 
and virginity, partner mobility, mutuality of sexual 
relations, attitudes to marriage and family, double 
standards and gender roles, emotional reactions to 
coitus, as well as the experience of orgasm in the female 
were emphasized. A comparison between American and 
Scandinavian patterns of lower-class sexuality shows that 
the West German pattern is largely congruent with the 
Scandinavian pattern, i.e., the "stable working class.” (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


818. Fort, Arthur R. (Louisiana State U., Medical 
School Shreveport) Abortion and sterilization: An 
insight into obstetrician-gynecologists’ attitudes 
and practices. Social Biology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(2), 


192-194. 
819. Hall, М, Fi (Johns Hopkins U., School 
of Hygiene) Male а tudes to family planning edu- 


cation in Santiago, Chile. Journal of Biosocial Science, 


, Vol. 3(4), 403-416. 
авыр Bre ‚ Katharine C, 


na A Nicol, Gillan’ C, (West Park 
J Anthony L., , ап С, (West Par! 
Hosp., Epsom, England) Oral contraceptives, de- 
pression, and libido. British Medical Journal, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 3(5773), 495-500.—Rated depression, head- 
aches, and libido in 272 20-45 yr. old women before 
starting a contraceptive method and at intervals during 
the Ist yr. of use—54 were fitted with an intrauterine 
device (IUD) and 218 used 1 of 3 oral contraceptives. 
Side effects caused 25% of the oral contraceptive group 
and 13% of the IUD onp. to stop the method. 
Depression, headaches, and loss of libido as measured by 
3 questionnaires (a modification of the Beck Inventory, 
a libido scale, and the Eysenck Personality Inventory) 
were the most common reasons for stopping oral 
contraceptives and breakthrough bleeding was the most 
common reason for stopping the IUD. The group of Ss 
who stopped or changed their oral contraceptives during 
the survey were compared with the group (37%) who 
remained on the same oral contraceptive throughout. 
The former had higher mean depression and neuroticism 
scores at the Ist clinic visit and contained more women 
with a history of premenstrual weepiness, depression 
during pregnancy, outpatient psychiatric treatment, and 
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treatment with antidepressants. Changes in the depres- 
sion, headache, and libido ratings throughout the survey 
are presented. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

821. Osofsky, Joy D. & Osofsky, Howard J. (Temple 
U.) The psychological reaction of patients to legal- 
ized abortion. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 48-60.—Reviews available inter- 
national research concerning psychological effects of 
abortion and presents background and dar em nae 
data from 250 12-44 yr. old patients attending a legalized 
abortion program in New York State. Information was 
gathered by means of interviews which rated on a 1—5 
negative to positive scale, Ss’ affect, predominant mood, 
physical emotionality, feelings about abortion, and 
attitudes toward self. Aspects of decision making 
гип abortion were also examined. Ss demographi- 
cally reflected the community at large, and, consistent 
with the literature, experienced few psychological dif- 
ficulties. Scientific and ethical implications are discussed. 
(43 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


822. Bahr, Howard M. & Houts, Kathleen C. (Wash- 
ington State U.) Can you trust a homeless. man? A 
comparison of official records and interview re- 
sponses men. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 35(3), 374-382.—Reports results of a 
study which indicates that New York City Bowery area 
residents are no more likely to distort interview responses 
than persons in other disadvantaged populations. Inter- 
view data were compared with records on file in city 
agencies. Effects of recency and of social desirability are 
discussed and suggestions are offered for reducing the 
extent of invalid responses in such studies.—4. К. 
Howard. 

823. Baruch, Grace K. (U. Massachusetts, Boston) 
Maternal influences upon college women's attitudes 
toward women and work. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 32-37.—Used a 2-stage procedure 
with 86 female undergraduates to assess alternate 
hypotheses concerning women's tendency to devalue 
feminine professional competence. In the Ist hypothesis, 
the devaluations were viewed as the products of out 
group self-prejudice; it was predicted that women who 
devalue have negative attitudes toward the career role 
and associate it with negative personal and social 

consequences. The alternate hypothesis was that the 
devaluations are products of a traditional feminine 
sex-role standard learned from a nonworking mother. 
The maternal model's attitudes and experiences with 
respect to work were relevant to both hypotheses and 
were studied through individual interviews with Ss in the 
high and low quartiles of a group measure of tendency to 
devalue. Results support the competence model hy- 
pothesis and are discussed in relation to the problem of 
changing the status and attitudes of women.—Journal 
abstract. 

824. Bass, Bernard M., Krusell, Judith, & Alexander, 
Ralph A. (U. Rochester) Male managers' attitudes 
toward working women. American Behavioral Scientist, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 15(2), 221-236.—Describes a study of 
174 males employed fulltime in business or industry in 
management or staff positions. All Ss were graduate 
management students who responded to a 56-item 

questionnaire designed to obtain attitudes toward wom- 
en with reference to work (16 items favorable; 40 items 
unfavorable). Questionnaires were answered during 
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regular class sessions; '/, were administered by a female 
and '/ by a male. 7 factors were obtained from the 40 
unfavorable items. Strongest agreement was found with 
"traditional mores about women deferring to men's 
ability and initiative and men deferring to the needs of 
the ‘weaker sex’.” Data show that married Ss, those 
holding highest positions in their organizations, and 
those working with women as peers gave more unfavor- 
able responses. (12 ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. 

825. Bord, Richard J. (U. lowa) Rejection of the 
mentally ill: Continuities and further developments. 
Social Problems, 1971(Spr), Vol. 18(4), 496-509.—Sug- 
gests that, in general, research designed to investigate 
reactions toward the mentally ill and other deviants has 
not systematically varied salient nondeviant identities, 
This study demonstrates that the meaning attributed to 
behavior indicating mental-emotional problems is con- 
tingent upon other salient, nondeviant identities held by 
the actor. 2 factors, perceived threat and unpredict- 
ability, are offered as accounting for the major patterns 
and intensities of rejection exhibited toward the mentally 
ill. Perceived threat and predictability are viewed as 
functions of the interaction of information implying both 
deviant and nondeviant identities. Previous research 
т аге кашап лр? of information pro- 
vid the present study.—S. L. Warren. 

826. Dreistadt, Roy. (New School for Social Research, 
N.Y.) How to answer the “ifs” of election results by 
a new survey procedure. Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol 
8(3), 19-21.—Outlines and describes a new modified 
survey procedure that can be used to (a) predict results in 
elections in which there are 3 major candidates, and (b) 
answer questions regarding election results if any of the 
candidates had been out of the election, This procedure 
would require only a few minutes per person and woul 
provide data to answer postelection conjectures.—Jour- 
nal summary. 

827. Greeley, Andrew M. & Sheatsley, Paul B. 
(National Opinion Research Center, Chicago, Ш) 
Attitudes toward racial integration. Scientific Amer- 
ican, 1971(Dec), Vol. 225(6), 13-19.— Presents the 3rd in 
a series of National Opinion Research Center reports 
spanning nearly 30 yr. The report indicates increase 
support of desegregation by United States whites. A 
Guttman-type "prointegration" scale was administer 
to 1,500 adults, including about 1,250 whites. Scores are 
presented by age, region, income, occupation, education, 
religion, and ethnic origin of respondents. Results show 
little evidence of a “white backlash” due to recent rac! 
turmoil.—P. Tolin. 0 

828. Hartmann, Hans & Wakenhut, Roland. ( f 
Freiburg, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Typen. 
analysen anhand gesellschaftlich-politischer. А 
tituden. [Type analysis using social and БОШ 
attitudes.] Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1971, i 
2(2), 173-186.—Shows the application of а pet. 
method of type analysis on certain aspects of atte 
research. The construction of an inventory for he 
measurement of social and political attitudes and í 
mathematico-statistical concept of Taxonome ше dent 
are described. 3 analyses p 2 independent stude 
samples are carried out by means of 2 different me ad 
of type analysis (Taxonome and Q-factor-analysis) of 
on the basis of different numbers and combinations 
variables. As a result 2 types are found which m 
related to Eysenck's radicalism-conservatism dimensi 
—К. Scherer. 
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829. Levitin, Teresa; Quinn, Robert P., & Staines, 
Graham L. (U. Michigan) Sex discrimination against 
the American working woman. American Behavioral 
Scientist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 15(2), 237-254.—Describes a 
study, conducted as part of a survey of American 
workers, which was made by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan in 1969. Data were based 
on a subsample of 351 women and 695 men. 4 sets of 
measures were applied: occupational rewards, objective 
discrimination, perceived discrimination, and job sat- 
isfaction. Data show that the discrepancy between the 
income women should have received and did receive was 
significantly different from comparable discrepancies for 
men. The association of age, race, and type of work with 
discrepancy scores is presented. Only 7.9% perceived 
differential treatment when asked, and perceived dis- 
crimination was not related to objective measures of 
discrimination. The association between quality dis- 
crimination and job satisfaction was stronger than with 
economic discrimination.—J. J. Parnicky. 

830. McFarland, Sam С. (Vanderbilt U.) Dogmatism 
and the reduction of cognitive inconsistency in- 
volving important beliefs by logical and illogical 
repercussion effects. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4108. 

831. Meinzer, Arthur E. (New York U.) Observation 
of response to aggression and effects on the 
observer. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 4109. 

832. Meyer, John W. & Sobieszek, Barbara E 
(Stanford U.) Effect of a child’s sex on adult 
interpretations of its behavior. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 42-48.—Showed videotapes 
of 2 I7-mo-old children to 85 adult middle-class Ss, who 
rated attributes of the children on questionnaires 
containing sex-role items. Each child was sometimes 
described as a boy and sometimes as a girl. Overall, Ss 
showed no tendency to attribute more masculine 
qualities to a child described as male, but male Ss with 
low contact with children showed a slight tendency to do 
so. Female Ss, especially those reporting high contact 
with children, described children as lower on charac- 
teristics of their described sex. This finding is interpreted 
as reflecting a description of a child in terms of its 
situated identity. Ss also showed a significant tendency 
to describe a child of their own sex as having more 
qualities, both male and female. This suggests that adults 
are able to define and respond more meaningfully to 
behavior of same sex children, and may account for 
earlier findings showing adults less tolerant of the 
behavior of same sex children—Journal abstract. 

833. Page, Monte М. (U. Nebraska) Postexperi- 
mental assessment of awareness in attitude condi- 
tioning. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 891-906.— Describes 2 studies 
Comparing 3 postexperimental techniques for assessing 
awareness in attitude conditioning. It was found that 
multiple question techniques for assessing contingency 
and demand awareness resulted in stronger correlations 
With conditioning than single open-ended question 
techniques, This is attributed to ambiguities inherent In 

€ Open-ended technique which lead to misclassification 
of many Ss as to their awareness. The possibility of 
Suggesting awareness by using extended questionnaires 15 
discussed, and it is concluded that questions regarding 
the time and saliency of Ss’ awareness should be 
included in questionnaires.—Journal abstract. 
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834. Peck, Robert E. Can values be measured? 
Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1971(Aug) Vol. 3(5-6), 
1824.— Suggests that values can be measured by using 
the technique of thymometry. The technique is explained 
and its scientific origins discussed. To demonstrate the 
measurement of values, an experiment was conducted in 
which esthetic values exemplified in the poetry of Emily 
Dickinson were measured. The measurements obtained 
in this way were compared with those obtained in more 
conventional ways and their superiority shown. It is 
noted that such measurements may change somewhat 
over a period of time. Pertinent questions pertaining to 
the technique are discussed—Journal abstract. 

835. Rim, Y. & Kurzweil, Z. E. (Technion, Israel Inst. 
of Technology, Haifa) The Ten Commandments, 
instrumental and terminal values. Scientia Paeda- 
gogica Experimentalis, 1971, Vol. 8(1), 62-75.—Reports 
an investigation on the relationship between the Ten 
Commandments and values (instrumental and final). 51 
male Israeli Jews ranked the Ten Commandments 
according to personal importance, and Rokeach’s 2 lists 
of 18 values each. It was found that Ss who ranked 1 or 
more of the Ist 4 Commandments (duties towards God) 
as most important to them, preferred at a significant 
level the following values: courageousness, happiness, 
self-control, imagination, pleasure, cheerfulness, salva- 
tion, a comfortable life and mature love. Ss to whom one 
or more of the last 6 Commandments (“duties toward 
one’s fellow-man”) were most important, preferred at a 
significant level the following values: independence, 
obedience, a world of peace, social recognition, national 
security, freedom, helpfulness, forgiveness, broadmind- 
edness, equality, self-respect, and an exciting life. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal summary. 


Formation & Change 


836. Brickman, Philip; Redfield, Joel; Harrison, Albert 

„ & Crandal 
MS aliens factors in the attitudinal effects of 
mere exposure. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 31-44.—From the response 
competition interpretation of the. attitude-enhancing 
effects of exposure, it was hypothesized that (a) arousal 


Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 45-5].—H. Kelley has 
ест that the tendency toward greater attitude 
change with lower incentives in a “forced compliance 

digm may be explaine: 
Pootivational proces: of dissonance arousal and reduc- 
tion. According to his “attributional formulation, Ss 
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who comply for low incentives assume (incorrectly) that 
they are unique in кошу уш and infer that the 
compliant behavior is actually consonant with their true 
attitude. This plausible interpretation was tested, using 
56 undergraduates in a design that independently varied 
(а) levels of incentive for preparing a counterattitudinal 
essay, and (b) information about compliance rates of 
previous Ss. The main result was that incentive level had 
the usual inverse effect on attitude change, but alleged 
differential compliance rates had no effect on attitude. 
The “illusion of uniqueness” hypothesis was not support- 
ed whereas the inverse incentive effect was once again 
demonstrated. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

839. Jones, James M. (U. Northern Iowa) Treatment 
conditions, dogmatism, and perception of demand 
characteristics. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1043-1046.—Investigated 96 female and 62 
male undergraduates' perceptions of demand charac- 
teristics in relation to treatment condition and Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale scores. Ss receiving the experimental 
treatment were expected to show greater awareness of 
E's purpose than control Ss because of less confusing 
cues for the former Ss. Dogmatism was expected to be 
either negatively related to accurate perception of 
demand cues or unrelated to such awareness. Analysis of 
responses to a 5-question awareness scale was performed 
by a 3 X 2 analysis of variance using the method of 
unweighted means. Experimental Ss showed significantly 
more accurate perceptions of demand cues (p < .01) 
than control Ss, but dogmatism had no significant 
effects. Tentative interpretations of these data are 
provided in terms of the phenomena of perceptual 
synthesis and perceptual analysis.—Journal abstract. 

.R Ronald W. (Vanderbilt U.) Effects of 
noxiousness probability of occurrence, and efficacy 
of response upon attitude change. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4111. 

841. Tuchman, Sam & Coffin, Thomas E. (NBC, New 
York, N.Y.) The influence of election night television 
broadcasts in a close election. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1971(Fal), Vol. 35(3), 315-326.—Network election 
broadcasts begin several hours before polls in the West 
close. Pre- and postelection interviews with registered 
voters in the Pacific time zone and with controls in the 
Eastern time zone, however, indicate that broadcasts did 
not measurably affect turnout or choice of candidate 
during the 1968 presidential election.—4. R. Howard. 

842. Wall, Victor D. (U. Colorado) Balance theory, 
ego-involvement and attitude change. Dissertation 
Mie International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4156- 
4157. 


Influence & Behavior 


843. Collins, Barry E., Ashmore, Richard D., Horn- 
beck, Frederick W., & Whitney, Richard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Studies in forced compliance: XIII and 
XV in search of a dissonance-producing forced 
compliance paradigm. Representative Research in So- 
cial Psychology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 11-23.—Conducted 6 
experiments, using a total of 295 undergraduates as Ss, in 
an effort to produce a dissonance-predicted, negative 
relationship between financial inducement and attitude 
change. The Ist 3 were generally modeled after the L. 
Festinger and J. Carlsmith (see PA, Vol. 34:1158) 


he last 3, which followed D. Linder, J. Cooper, and 


aradigm and found, if anything, a positive peto. 
9 
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Jones (see PA, Vol. 41:11843) contained 1 replication, | 
nonreplication, and 1 significant difference in the“ 
opposite direction. Although the existence of the dis. 
sonance-predicted, negative relationship was well estab. 
lished, its necessary prerequisites are not yet a matter of 
public record. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

844. Federico, Pat A. (Human Resources Lab., Lowry 
Air Force Base, Colo.) Degree of evaluative asser. 
tions ascribed to an attitude universe as a function 
of measurement format. Psychological Reports, 197] 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1315-1324.— Presented 2 forms 
gauging attitudes toward military technical training to 
289 Air Force students in counterbalanced order 
within-Ss. The content of each of 55 items was structured 
according to a Likert- or a Guttman-type configuration. 
All items were composed in a manner designed to reduce 
variability among items due to phraseology. Each item — 
was randomly placed in its sequential position among the 
55 items оГ each form and maintained the same 
sequential position within both forms. Items were scored 
according to customary Likert and Guttman procedures, 
A multiple discriminant analysis and its associated 
statistics were computed for these data between meas 
urement formats. Ss demonstrated significantly more 
favorable attitudes toward the same content areas on 
Guttman- than Likert-structured items. Evidently, item 
format did affect the degree of the evaluative assertions 
ascribed to the attitude universe. Results are explained in 
terms of anchoring, adaptation-level, and intensity 
interpretations. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

845. Feger, Hubert; Krauch, Helmut, & Meindl, 
Ulrich. (Inst. of Psychology, Aachen, W. Ger 
Forschungsplanung II: Der Einfluss von Oftentlich- 
keitsmeinung und Gruppendiskussion auf Präfer- 
enzurteile über Forschungsschwerpunkte. [Research 
planning II: Influence of public opinion and group 
discussion on judgments of preference concerning 
research priorities.) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 191, 
Vol. 2(2), 187-197.—Experts and students ranked the 
priority of research projects before and after a group 
discussion, Significant changes of the priority rankings 0 
the experts after the discussion were obtained. The 
ranking after the discussion showed convergence an 
assimilation to the priority ranking which the group 
achieved by consensus. Results of a representative 
opinion poll on priority of research projects Wer 
communicated to '4 of the Ss during the gom 
discussion. There was no overall influence of this opinio 
poll on the rankings after discussion, but some groups 
showed assimilation or contrast—K. Scherer. 

846. Fischer, Edward Н. (Connecticut Valley Hose 
Middletown) Who volunteers for companionship tion 
mental patients? A study of attitude-belief-inten 
relationships. Journal of Personality, 197100ес), ind 
39(4), 552-563.—Asked 329 undergraduates to 395 It 
companionship program for mental hospital pates 
was expected that the relationship between huma 
attitudes and intention to participate would be s 
for Ss with benign than unfavorable beliefs С 
patients. Findings show that: (a) Ss’ intentio $i 
responded to their later joining and were unrelated, v 
social desirability; (b) general helping and ecilit 
responsibility attitudes correlated higher than Me а 
beliefs about patients with willingness to beco! ‘wert 
companion; (c) attitude-intention correlations ^ gy 
greatest for Ss with neutral beliefs and weakest 
with benign beliefs. (17 ref.)—Journal summary: 
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847. Frideres, James S., Warner, Lyle G., & Albrecht, 
Stan L. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) The impact 
of social constraints on the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior. Social Forces, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
50(1), 102-112.—Studied the relationship “between an 
S's attitude toward legalizing marihuana and an overt act 
toward marihuana (a vote regarding legalization).” Ss 
were 204 undergraduates enrolled in introductory soci- 
ology classes. The effects of social participation, attitu- 
dinal congruence, and disclosure were studied. It is 
concluded that *only attitudinal congruence seems to 
have any direct effect on the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior."—S. Blackman. 

848. Steele, Claude M. (Ohio State U.) The indirect 
and supererogatory indirect influence of a persua- 
sive message. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 411-4112. 

849. Wilson, Warner. (U. Alabama) Source credi- 
bility and order effects. Psychological Reports, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1303-1312.— Presented excerpts 
from a jury trial and descriptions of 10 persons to 288 
undergraduates. Ss formed an opinion about the trial 
and impressions of the 10 persons. A recency effect 
occurred for the jury trial but order effects were 
inconsistent in the personality impressions. Source 
credibility also failed to have any consistent effect. 
Accordingly the study was replicated with 288 additional 
Ss without intentional modification. Again, the recency 
effect in the jury trial was significant. This time the 
personality impression data yielded only recency trends, 
4 significant. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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850. Aderman, David F. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of 
prior mood on helping behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4103. 

851. Baum, Ronald C. (U. Cincinnati) Self-disclo- 
sure in small groups as a function of groups 
composition. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4200-4201. 

852. Bean, Howard B. (West Virginia U.) The effects 
of a role-model and instructions on group inter- 
personal openness and cohesiveness. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4201. 

853. Beisser, Arnold R. (Center for Training in 
Community Psychiatry, Los Angeles, Calif.) Identity 
formation within groups. Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1971(Fal) Vol. 112), 133-145.—Individual 
identity formation within groups is a central issue in 
contemporary society. In order to find self in rela- 
tionship to a group, an individual moves between polar 
Positions of being like and unlike others, through the 
processes of dedifferentiation and differentiation. A true 
identity is achieved when there is a fusion of the 2 
Processes into a single sense of being. Spurious identities 
Tesult from an arresting of this development with an 
imbalance in favor of either differentiation ог dedifferen- 
tiation.—Journal abstract. 1 

854. Berberich, John Р. (U. Washington) Do the 
Child's responses shape the teaching behavior of 
adults? Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 92-97.—Presents am analogue 
method for assessing the effects of a child's behavior 
Upon an adult. 7 undergraduate females were observed 
under conditions where they taught a child a marble- 
Sorting task. The method employed allowed the inves- 
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tigator systematically to manipulate the child's correct- 
ness on a trial-to-trial basis. Whenever correctness was 
delivered contingent upon a particular teaching behav- 
ior, the adult increased in the frequency at which she 
emitted that behavior. The reinforcement effect of the 
child's correctness was demonstrated to effect the adult's 
use of tangible reinforcers, verbal rewards and pun- 
ishments, and motor behavior.—Journal abstract. 

855. Bonham, G. Matthew. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Simulating international disarmament negotiations. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Sep), Vol. 15(3), 
299—315.— Reports an experimental study of negotiation 
that evaluates the generalizability of the findings to the 
international level. An all-man simulation with 61 male 
and 5 female undergraduate and graduate students, the 
Negotiation Simulation, was developed to reproduce 
crucial aspects of negotiations on arms control and 
disarmament. Experimental procedures were used to 
induce strong disagreement between the negotiators in 
the simulation about the relative importance of 2 
disarmament issues: arms reduction, and inspection. 
Hypothesized effects of the experimental intervention 
were investigated, and then the structure, processes, and 
outcomes of the simulation were systematically com- 
pared to disarmament negotiations of the 1950s, The 
simulation did replicate negotiation processes, e.g. the 
expression of insecurity, propaganda, and hostility, and 
the timing and type, although not necessarily the 
substance, of concessions made in the historical situa- 
tion. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

856. Daves, Walter, Е. & Swaffer, Patricia W. 
(Georgia State U.) Effect. of room size on critical 
inte: nal distance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 926.—Tested 13 male and 24 
female undergraduates in a large, a small, a long, and a 
wide space. E asked Ss questions about the spaces and 
assessed feelings of being crowded. At 1 point E 
approached S and estimated to the nearest '/; ft. distance 
between them when S moved. Ss were tested in each of 
the 4 spaces and then completed the California. F Scale, 
the Dogmatism Scale, and the Internal-External Control 
Scale. Greatest mean differences were found in the large 
and long spaces followed by the small and wide spaces. 
Only dogmatism was significantly related to distance 
(р < .01). Crowding reports for the small, wide, long, 
and large spaces were 18, 9, 6, and 3, respectively. Since 
the long and wide spaces were contained in the same 
room, results suggest “that neither area nor erceived 
crowding per se determines the distance, but the extent 
of a single dimension of the space.”—S. Knapp. 

857. Ehrle, Raymond A. (Teledyne Packard Bell, 
Washington, D.C.) Conflict: Costs, benefits, and 
potentials. Journal of Employment Counseling, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 162-181.—Discusses considerations 
dealing with human conflict, including the notions that: 
(a) conflict is part of being human and is not inherently 
bad; (b) heightened consciousness is the only positive 
and permanent way in which such conflict can be 
resolved; (c) conflict occurs in 3 arenas—the intra- 
psychic, the interpersonal, and the intergroup; (d) 
individuals and groups take certain measures to prevent 
or contain overt conflict; (е) major verbal coping 
mechanisms include dialectic, dialogue, and diplomacy; 
(f) unresolved intrapsychic conflict becomes externalized 
through the mechanisms of the stranger and the enemy; 
(g) each of the 3 areas for conflict has a negative, neutral, 
and positive level; and (h) both advantages and dis- 
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advantages accrue to the individual or group at any of 

the 9 possible positions (3 arenas X 3 levels). (16 

pie ЕЛЕЕ “oa ae Ais ate 
. Eisenstadt, Jeanne W. Interpersonal n 

tion, style, and two dimensions of socio- 

mene ice. Human Relations, 1970(Dec), Vol. 23(6), 
1. 


859. Ellis, Desmond P., Weinir, Paul, & Miller, Louie. 
(York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Does the 
trigger pull the fii An experimental test of 
weapon: ress iciting stimuli. Sociometry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 453-465.—Tested the L. Berko- 
witz and A. Le Page (see PA, Vol. 41:16673) hypothesis 
that weapons elicit aggressive behavior. 104 male 
undergraduates were given an opportunity to shock a 
student or policeman confederate after receiving no 
shocks, 2 shocks, or 8 shocks. Some Ss delivered their 
shocks in the presence of weapons, others in the absence 
of weapons, and still others in the presence of weapons 
obviously belonging to the policeman confederate. In 
this study weapons were found not to function as 
aggression-eliciting stimuli. Instead, for тула жуаз Ss 
given an opportunity to shock a student confederate, 
pr грч inhibited aggressive behavior. Weapons also 
tended to inhibit aggressive behavior among angered Ss 
given an opportunity to shock the policeman confed- 
erate. The Berkowitz and Le Page explanation of the 
weapon’s effect is rejected in favor of an operant 
conditioning (discrimination learning) paradigm.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

860. Gladstone, SuzAnne P, (U. Maryland) The 
interaction of verbal and nonverbal aggression. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
ЖО йыш. Сн 

1. Ha А. & Astrachan, Boris М. 

(Indian Health Service, Mental Health Branch, Phoenix, 
Ariz.) The Kennedy airport snow-in: An inquiry into 
intergroup phenomena. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C., 
1971(Aug), Vol. 34(3), 301-308.—Describes intergroup 
processes observed by 1 author while he was snowed in 
at Kennedy Airport for several days in February 1969. 
The need is stressed for organizations, rticularly 
during crises, to develop facilities for coordinated and 
effective planning and action.—E. Uprichard. 

862. Hays, Charles F. (Emory U.) The effects of 
initial disclosure level and interviewer disclosure 
level upon interviewees’ subsequent disclosure 
level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4215. 

863. Horne, William C. (U. Santa Clara) Comment 
on Zajonc’s social facilitation review including a 
reanalysis of Travis’ (1925) data. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 996.— Discusses 3 of 
the several studies cited by К. Zajonc (see PA, Vol. 
39: 16348) as indicating the arousal effects of a passive 
audience. In 2 cases the authors had reported nonsignifi- 
cant results, although a reanalysis indicates that L. 
Travis's differences are significant if an appropriate 
statistic is used. A 3rd study mentioned by Zajonc as 
showing the effect of a passive audience had not 
included the effect of an audience as a variable.—Author 
abstract. 

864. Keys, Lindsey L. (Tulane U.) The effect of 
assigned responsibility on bystanders in an emer- 

situation. зен oy 006 International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4252 . 
MS Kurth, Ба В. (U. Illinois, Chicago) De- 
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terminants of verbal self-disclosure. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4106. 

866. Ladas, Alice K. (Columbia U.) The relationship 
of information and support to behavior: The La 
Leche League and breastfeeding. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4106-4107, 

867. Lane, Irving M. & Messé, Lawrence А, (Loui 
siana State U.) Distribution of insufficient, su 
and oversufficient rewards: A clarification of equity 
toda Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 228-233.—Investigated the KA 
tribution of rewards under conditions of different total 
amounts of money, using 79 male students as Ss, Results. 
indicate that Ss divided money equally between them- 
selves and a coworker with equal inputs only when the 
total amount of reward available was congruent with an 
internal standard of fair pay. When the total amount was 
either substantially more or substantially less than this 
amount, Ss gave proportionately more to themselves, 
Results suggest the need for a more complex theory of 
equity that is not based solely on interpersonal compar 
isons of input/outcome ratios. (18 ref.)—J/ournal abstract, 

868. Martin, Paul L. (U. Georgia) Empathy and 
observation in the modeling of altruistic behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 4108. 

869. Mehrabian, Albert. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Verbal and nonverbal interaction of strangers in à 
waiting situation. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 197\(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 127-138.—Explored 
affiliation, liking, and relaxation between strangers, | of 
whom was an experimental confederate, in a wailing 
situation. Positive affect cues in speech and nonverbal | 
behavior were positively correlated with statement 
rate—the single best index of these affiliation cues. $$ 
reciprocated the positive (or negative) behaviors of the 
confederates; those with higher affiliative tendency 
scores communicated more positive affect and Wert 
more responsive to the degree of positiveness they 
received from a confederate. Tension, in the Шо 
positive high affiliators, conveyed respect. In the slightly 
negative Ss, however, who were sensitive to те 
tension conveyed vigilance. There was also more (18/0 
during interaction with others of higher status. | 
same-sex targets, females affiliated more than males à 
were more intimate and submissive. (19 ref.)—Jom 
abstract. : ions 

870. Morse, Stanley J. (U. Michigan) Ехрес!а 
and task reward structure as factors atien 
reactions to aid receipt and denial. ризег у 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A) as, 

871. Paulus, Paul В. & Murdoch, Peter. (U. елсе | 
Arlington) Anticipated evaluation апа au var | 
presence in the enhancement of domino ой, 

ses. Journal of Experimental Social Psy t 
1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 280-291.—Notes recent Ae 
showing that the presence of an audience enhan' 
emission of dominant responses in individu Patio 
ance. It was hypothesized that anticipated evalua’ 
essential to this enhancement of dominant res stel 
Audience presence (absent or present) and апи XL 
evaluation (absent or present) were varied in ы 
factorial design. In each condition, 18 male "sing 
graduates performed a pseudorecognition tas 


ta! 
responses based on habits of varying strengths essi! 
m 


| 


lished in prior training. Results support the per 


that anticipated evaluation of performance 
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greater emission of dominant responses than no antic- 
ipation of evaluation. The presence or absence of an 
audience did not significantly affect the emission of 
dominant responses. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

872. Penner, Donald D. & Patten, Richard L. (Smith 
Richardson Foundation, Greensboro, N.C.) Comment 
on "The epistemological status of interpersonal 
simulations." Representative Research in Social Psy- 
chology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 62-66.—Comments on D. J. 
Bem's (see PA, Vol. 41:13584) interpretation of cognitive 
dissonance phenomena. In any simulation situation, 
equivalence of outcomes between the original situation 
and the simulation does not prove "functional equiv- 
alence of process" unless equivalence of inputs has been 
previously demonstrated. It is suggested that Bem in his 
interpersonal replications of dissonance phenomena has 
not done this. Reasons for this opinion are presented 
along with additional data supporting the conclusion of 
R. Jones, et al., that the similarity between outcomes of 
the interpersonal simulations and the original dissonance 
experiments is merely artifactual and does not indicate a 
functional equivalence of process between the 2 situa- 
tions. It is concluded that the interpersonal simulation 
data reported by Bem do not constitute support for his 
hypothesis and that the Jones, et al., data as well as the 
present data constitute strong evidence against the 
viability of the hypothesis —Journal abstract. 

873. Peterson, Robert A. & Fulcher, David G. (U. 
Texas) Risky shift in marketing decision making: A 
noncontirmation. Psychological Reports, 197\(Dec), Vol. 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1135-1138.—Administered choice-dilemma 
items and a marketing case-study task to 48 male 
marketing administration graduate students in a test of 
the risky-shift phenomenon. Using consensus decisions, 
groups were more risk-oriented than the individuals 
comprising them in the instance of the choice-dilemma 
items but not when a familiar, realistic task was 
performed. Hence, it is necessary to use caution when 
attempting to generalize the risky shift to decision- 
making situations that use more realistic measures of risk 
than those represented by the standard choice-dilemma 
instrument.—Journal abstract. 

874. Ribner, Neil С. (U. Cincinnati) The effects of 
an explicit group contract on self-disclosure and 
group cohesiveness. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4226-4227. 

875. Rioch, Margaret J. (American U.) “All we like 
sheep—” (Isaiah 53:6): Followers and leaders. 
Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 197\(Aug), Vol. 34(3). 
258-272 —Analyzes the essential relationship between 
leaders and followers; charisma is not in the leader but in 
the relationship. Group conferences based'on the ideas 
of Kenneth Rice are described in which groups analyze 
their experiences—intrapersonally, interpersonally, and 
as a collective. At the end of the sessions, the members 
often "comprehend that the power and authority which 
they had ascribed to the staff belong mot to anyone 
outside themselves but to them, to each person who is his 
Own authority? The implications for education of 

ependency on a created leader are discussed.—E. 
Uprichard. 

876. Schulz, Robert A. (Ohio State U.) A laboratory 
Study of power base-conflict relationships—as ap- 
plicable to distribution channels. Dissertation Ab- 
3tracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3499 3500. 
i 77. Shaw, Marvin E. & Tremble, Trueman К. (0. 

lorida) Effects of attribution of responsibility for a 
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negative event to a group member и roul 
process as a function of the structure of the Stent. 
Sociometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 504-514.—Based on 
ER. Heider's (see PA, Vol. 33:971) theory of personal 
causality and related research, it was hypothesized that 
attribution of responsibility for a negative event to | 
group member has disruptive consequences for group 
process, and that the degree of disruption is a function of 
the structure of the event. 192 male undergraduates were 
studied in a multiple role-play task in which the foreman 
of a 3-man work team attempted to get the team 
members to eee a change in work procedures. 4 
experimental conditions were studied: (a) in the control 
condition, the group role-played according to standard 
instructions; (b) in the commission condition, the 
foreman was said to have caused a negative outcome that 
he could not have foreseen; (c) in the foreseeability 
condition, he was said to have caused a negative 
outcome that he could have foreseen but did not intend; 
and (d) in the intentionality condition, he was said to 
have intentionally caused the negative outcome. In 
accordance with expectations, time required for a 
decision increased and the quality of the decision 
decreased as the degree of personal responsibility of the 
foreman increased. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

878. Sorenson, James R. (Princeton U.) Task de- 
mands, group interaction and group performance. 
Sociometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 483-495.—Investi- 
gated the relationships among task demands, group 
interaction profiles, and group performance in 28 groups 
of 3 male undergraduates. The Collins and Guetzkow 
model of processes in decision making groups provided a 
general guide for the research. Task demands signif- 
icantly shaped task interaction profiles, Task demands 
affected only 1 group performance quality dimension, 
contrary to earlier research, Significant correlations were 
found between group performance levels and specific 
task behaviors. Results suggest that studying simulta- 
neously selected input, process, and output variables is 
both useful and necessary for the development of more 
refined models of small group processes. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

879. Stillman, Stephen M. (Ohio State Di The 
relationship of selected individual characteristics to 
group behavior in two risk taking situations. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol, 32(7-B), 


and sociometric 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3804-3805. 

881. Vine, lan. (U, Bristol, England) Judgement of 
direction of gaze: An interpretation of discrepant 
results. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 320-331.—Recent research on 
nonverbal behavior in face-to-face social interaction has 
suggested that direction of gaze may be an important 
variable. However, investigators have paid little direct 
attention to the reliability and validity problems of this 
measure, relying largely on results by J. J. Gibson and A. 
D. Pick and M. G. Cline which showed good discrim- 
ination in an artificial experimental setting. Some recent 
studies have thrown doubt on the assumption of high 
validity of O judgments of direction of gaze. This in turn 
throws doubt on results of studies using direction of gaze 
as a variable. Analysis of reliability and validity studies 
suggests that the dicrepant results may be reconciled. It 
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is argued that in natural interactions it may be sufficient 
if Os can accurately discriminate between gazes at the 
face of another and gazes directed away from the face, 
an easier task than in several laboratory studies. 
Nevertheless, in view of the possible bias effects 
involved, caution is needed in interpreting results 
involving assessments of gaze directions. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

882. Weschsler, David. (145 E. 92nd St., New York, 
N.Y.) Concept of collective intelligence. American 
Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 904-907.—Presents 
distinctions between collective behavior and collective 
intelligence. Collective behavior describes any cooper- 
ative enterprise in which individuals pool their resources 
to enhance task achievement. Collective intelligence 
occurs only when there is also an interaction or 
cross-fertilization between those participating in the task. 
Collective intelligence is generally more innovative, 
though not necessarily more effective, than the intel- 
lectual capability of individuals working alone or in 
tandem. It may be passed on, but is not biologically 
transmitted, in the sense of Jung's collective uncon- 
scious.—Author abstract. 

883. Witte, E. H. (U. Hamburg, Inst. of Psychology, 
W. Germany) Das "risky-shift"-Phánomen: Eine 
kritische Untersuchung der bestehenden Hypo- 
thesen. [The "risky-shift" phenomenon: A critical 
examination of existing hypotheses.] Psychologie und 
Praxis, 1971(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 104-117.—Found decision 
situations which shift in the conservative direction. These 
observations show that the responsibility-diffusion hy- 

othesis is more useful than the social argumentation 
ypothesis. The meaning of arguments in a group 
discussion when compared with decision-making situ- 
ations could only be alluded to and have to be tested 
further with improved experimental procedures. The 
study used the Choice-Dilemma questionnaire in 2 
groups of 65 Ss each under different instructions.—R, F. 
Wagner. 
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884. Courtney, Dennis M. (Ohio State U.) The 
effects of member power, power motivation and set 
to cooperate or compete with other group members 
in small decision-making groups. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4273. 

885. Kelley, Harold Н. & Grzelak, Janusz. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Conflict between individual 
and common interest in an N-person relationship. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 212), 190-197.—Studied the selections of 147 
undergraduates when faced with a choice between action 
which was (a) to S's short-term advantage, or (b) in the 
common interest. Various degrees of individual or 
common interest actions were manipulated. Choices 
were made in public, in groups of approximately 13 Ss. 
The frequency of cooperative choice was found to 
decrease with an increase in degree of individual interest 
and, to a marginal degree, to increase with an increase in 
degree of common interest. The correlates and impli- 
cations of the Ss' mental task is proposed as a paradigm 
for a broad range of problems entailing socially respon- 
sible behavior.—Journal abstract. 

886. Mettee, David R. (Yale U.) The true discerner 


as a potent source of positive affect. Journal of 


Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 
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292-303.—Investigated the role of discerning vs. dis- 
criminating evaluations in producing the "gain effect" 
described in E. Aronson and D. Linder's (see PA, Vol, 
39:14921) gain-loss model of interpersonal attraction. 
Reasoning that a discriminator is not truly a discerner 
unless his credibility is greater than that of a nondis- 
criminator, it was predicted that a gain effect would be 
obtained only if a discriminator's interpersonal judg- 
ments were perceived as being more credible than а 
nondiscriminator's. Results with 48 male 8th graders 
show that, in a condition (comparison judgment) 
designed to differentiate a discriminator and nondis- 
criminator in terms of credibility, а negative-positive 
evaluator (the true discerner) was liked significantly 
more (t — 2.66; р < 02) than a positive-positive evalu- 
ator. In a condition (no comparison judgment) designed 
to exclude credibility as a factor, a nondiscriminating 
(positive-positive) evaluator was liked more than a 
discriminating (negative-positive) evaluator.—Journal 
abstract. 
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887. Bankart, C. Peter & Lanzetta, John T. (Dart- 
mouth Coll.) Performance and motivation as vari- 
ables affecting the administration of rewards and 
punishments. Representative Research in Social Psy- 
chology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 1-10.—Investigated whether the 
sanctioning behavior of naive trainers is responsive to a 
trainee’s performance alone or is influenced by variables 
other than performance. It was hypothesized that naive 
trainers respond at least as much to the apparent 
motivational level of a trainee as to his performance. 
Motivational state and performance were manipulated in 
a2 X 2 factorial design with a high and low level of each 
variable. Trainers were 40 male undergraduates who 
administered rewards and punishments to trainees while 
supervising them on a problem-solving task. The "train- 
ее” was actually a video tape of the same person playing 
each of the 4 experimental roles. Data indicate that 
although the motivation manipulation was highly suc- 
cessful, the sanctioning behavior of the trainers was 
contingent primarily on performance but in a counter- 
intuitive way. Trainees Se performed well were treated 
significantly more punitively than trainees who per 
formed poorly, irrespective of apparent motivational 
state.—Journal abstract. 

888. Bernhardson, Clemens S. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Social desirability, endorsement 
and judged frequency of occurrence on the items 
from four social desirability scales. Perceptual 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 1007- 
1012.—Found the usual positive relationship between 
the social desirability (SD) of traits and the proportion 0 
the group endorsing the traits on items from 3 of 
scales: the Marlow-Crowne Social Desirability Scale ай 
the Edwards SD, the K, and the L scales of the MMPI: 
However, judged frequency of occurrence of the traits 
was positively related to endorsement on the items from 
all 4 scales. Partialling out judged frequency of occur 
rence resulted in a reduced relationship between SD ani i 
endorsement when the group of items had а positivi 
relationship between SD and judged frequency 9; 
occurrence. Computer simulation estimated that k 
considerable component of an individual’s SD S 
could be due to how many of the traits which char 
terized the individual were included in each Sc? 
—Journal abstract. 
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£889, Canon, Lance К. & Mathews, Kenneth. (U. 
Washington) Ethnicity, belief, social distance and 
interpersonal! evaluation: A methodological critique. 
Sociometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 515-523.—Studied 
evaluations by 16 male and 32 female Caucasian 
undergraduates of hypothetical stimulus persons (SP) 
фсе as either Englishmen or Negroes with similar 
or dissimilar beliefs operating in a marriage or a work 
situation. Results indicate that belief characteristics were 
the critical determinant of the evaluations made of 
nonnormatively rejected SPs (Englishmen), whereas 
social distance rather than belief considerations consti- 
tuted the primary basis upon which ratings of Negro SPs 
were made. Analysis of the ratings given in response to 
the last-presented SP indicated a quite different pattern 
of results in which belief congruence was the only 
significant determinant of SP evaluation. An explanation 
of this difference is provided in terms of a developing 
awareness on the part of the Ss of the purpose of the 
study and evaluation apprehension. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

890. Davenport, W. G., Brooker, Gail, & Munro, 
Nancy. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Factors in social perception: Seating position. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
747-752.—Examined 8-point scale ratings made by 220 
female high school students of 5 target individuals 
photographed while seated at a rectangular table. 
Occupancy of the head position (rather than side 
locations) was consistent with higher ratings оп @ 
talkativeness, (b) persuasiveness, (с) leadership, (d 
self-confidence, (e) friendliness, and (f) intelligence. The 
Occupant of the head position was also considered to 
“contribute most” to the group’s performance. Findings 
support R. Somner's (see PA, Vol. 41:4517) hypothesis 
that status and/or dominance ascribes to an individual 
automatically as a function of the location he occupies. 

esults indicate a “halo effect" reflecting cultural 
Standards and traditions regarding the organization of 
Social space.—Journal abstract. 

891. Edwards, Charles R. (Emory U.) Interpersonal 
attraction: Influences of type of evaluation, instru- 
mentality, and need for approval. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4182. 

892. Goldstein, Joel W. & Rosenfeld, Howard М. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Insecurity and preference for 
Persons similar to oneself. Journal of . Personality, 
1969(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 253-268.—Hypothesized that, if 
dissimilarity between persons is threatening, then the 
relative preference for similar others (SOs) should be 
igher among insecure persons. In a preliminary study 
with 16 female undergraduates, Ss scoring high on H. 
Rosenfeld's (see PA, Vol. 39:4675) Fear of Rejection 
scale stated that they would be more likely to initiate 
Social contacts with SOs. In a subsequent study wit! 
male and 63 female undergraduates, Ss committed 
themselves to getting acquainted with 1 of 3 others 
nowing only the others’ responses to а broad person- 
ality assessment. Selection of SOs was associated ча 
Tales with covert insecurity as measured by the 

arlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale, and in 
emales with overt insecurity as measured by the ver 

ecurity-Insecurity Inventory. SOs were expected to h 
More likable than interesting. It is concluded that ше 
typical preference for SOs appears to Бе affected by 
Security needs. (27 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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893. Hanna, William S. (U. Te: 
mutual and reciprocal percepticn a: nt, 
adolescents. Dissertation н sheen "te 1972 
(lan, Vol. 320-4), 4104-4105. ECCL KU 

. Harris, Victor A. & ellison, Jerald 

New York, Buffalo’ [а арры peine Mrs s 
false physiological feedback, and the acceptance al 
recommendations. Journal of Experimental "Social 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 13), 269-279.  Investigated 
acceptance of a communication as a function of false 
feedback about physiological arousal during the com- 
munication in 2 experiments with female undergraduates 
(N = 160), The Ist part of the communication contained 
fearful information and the 2nd part contained ге 
ommendations for coping with the dangers ЕНДЫ, 
From a general drive reduction model, it was predicted 
that Ss whose arousal increased during the fear infor- 
mation part of the communication and decreased during 
the recommendations (arousal reduction) would show 
greater acceptance than Ss whose arousal did not 
increase during the fear information or recommenda- 
tions. Results of both experiments support the hypoth- 
esis. A predicted difference in acceptance between 
arousal reduction Ss and Ss whose arousal increased 
during the fear information and did not decrease durin: 
the recommendations was also supported.—Journat 
abstract. 

895. Koenig, Fredrick. (Tulane U.) Positive affective 
stimulus value and accuracy of role perception. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 385-386.— Tested the hypothesis that 
the degree to which an S differentiates persons with 
positive affect will be directly related to his accuracy of 
role perception. 83 undergraduates were given a modi- 
fication of the Role Repertory Test and the Sarbin Stick 
Figure Test. Results indicate "that differentiation of 
positive persons is related to accuracy of role perception 
as measured by stick figure identification, while differ- 
entiation of ШЕН persons shows no relationship to 
accuracy of role ception."—P. Hertzberg. 

896. Krupat, ard. (О. Michigan) Perceived 
threat as a function of prior experience. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4187- 
4188. 

897. Latané, Bibb. (Ohio State U.) Field studies of 
altruistic compliance. Representative Research in Social 
Psychology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 49-61.—Investigated the 
reactions of Manhattan passersby to simple requests in 3 
field experiments using male an female undergraduates 
as requesters. Results show that over 80% of the 
passersby gave minor assistance (time, directions, or 
change); gave their names; only 34% gave a dime, 
although adding information to the request for a dime 
raised response to a high of 72%. Females were more 
likely to receive help than males; males were more likely 
to give help than females. Requesters in groups were 
more likely to recieve; Ss in groups were less likely to 
give help than single people. Passersby offered candy 
were more likely to take a large than a small piece and 
more likely to accept if told it was a free sample rather 
than a gift. The different rates of response may reflect 
differences either in social norms or in compassion 
aroused by the various conditions. In either case, the 
responses were probably mediated in part by the motives 
that Ss attributed to the requester.—Journal abstract. 
898. Miller, Harold & Geller, Dennis. (State U. New 
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York, Albany) Structural balance in dyads. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 
135-138.—Examined the principle that unbalanced 
relationships tend toward balance and attempted to 
determine which interpersonal relationships are per- 
ceived to be stable (i.e., balanced) when the relationships 
include neutrality-ambivalence and like-dislike dimen- 
sions. 58 undergraduates were presented with a number 
of hypothetical situations describing relationships be- 
tween 2 fictitious people and asked to predict the 
relationship at some future time. In general, it was found 
that Ss perceived the relationships to be stable only if 
both members of the dyad shared the same attitude 
toward the other, i.e., mutual liking, disliking, neutrality, 
or ambivalence. The balance principle was supported. 
Perceived tension in the dyad was also measured to 
determine if tension is inversely related to the degree of 
balance; this hypothesis was not supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

899. Moore, Robert J. & Feller, Erika F. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Seating preferences: 
Preliminary investigation. Psychological Reports, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1073-1074.— Studied the seating 
preferences of 33 male and 33 female undergraduates (a) 
in an empty room, and (b) when | chair was occupied. 
Results support the salience of the adjacent position and 
the relevance of a concept of individual distance in seat 
selection.—Journal abstract. 

900. Nightingale, Harvey B. (New York U.) Field 
dependence and person perception. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4223- 


4224. 

901. Noel, Richard C. (U. Colorado) Helping behav- 
lor as a consequence of a prior transgression. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 4109-4110. 

902. Organ, Dennis W. (Indiana U.) Some variables 
affecting boundary role behavior. Sociometry, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 524-537.—Studied the effect of 2 
independent variables on the bargaining behavior of 95 
male undergraduates. Ss believed they had been arbi- 
trarily chosen to represent their dyads in mixed-motive 
bargaining situations and would be paid according to the 
evaluation of their performance by constituents. Inde- 
pendent variables were the perceived visibility of the 
bargainer’s behavior to his constituent and the perceived 
degree of confidence placed in the bargainer by the 
constituent; the main dependent variable was the 
bargainer’s deviation from the constituency norm. The 
effect of visibility was found to be significant: Ss 
deviated from the constituency norm more often when 
their bargaining behavior was thought to be unobserved 
by constituents. The obtained effect of confidence, whi'2 
nonsignificant, suggests an interactive, more complex 
relationship.—Journal abstract. 

903. Sappenfield, Bert R. (U. Montana) Social 
desirability, the halo effect, and stereotypical per- 
ception in person perception and self-perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33, Pt. 1), 
683-689.— Tested predictions assuming that social de- 
sirability, the halo effect, and stereotypical perception 
are involved in perception of the self and others using 
groups of 57-129 undergraduates. Intercorrelations 
among several variables in a photograph Q sort and an 
adjective Q sort were calculated. Findings are consistent 
with predictions. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

904. Tesch, Frederick E. (U. Cincinnati) Interper- 
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sonal distance, sex, and impression formation, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol, 
32(7-B), 4196. 

905. Vander Goot, Mary E. (Princeton О.) Attri- 
bution of responsibility, personal relevance and 
evaluative attributions to a misfortunate other, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol, 
32(7-B), 4197. 


COMMUNICATION 


906. Chaney, D. C. (U. Hong Kong) Involvement, 
realism and the perception of aggression in tele- 
vision programmes. Human Relations, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
23(5), 373-381. 

907. Fujimoto, Edward К. (Ohio State U.) The 
comparative communicative power of verbal and 
nonverbal symbols. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4152. 

908. Leyden, Martha С. (Columbia U.) An analysis 
of the advice given to parents about preschoolers’ 
play from 1930 to 1970 through popular magazines. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3562. 

Language 

909. Barik, Henri C. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) A description of various 
types of omissions, additions, and errors of trans- 
lation encountered in simultaneous interpretation. 
Meta, 1971, Vol. 16(4), 199-210.—In simultaneous 
interpretation discussed in a previous paper by the 
author (see PA, Vol. 46: 10820) the interpreter’s version 
may depart from the original in 3 general ways: the 
interpreter may omit, add, or substitute material. A 
coding system is presented, which includes 4 categories 
of omissions (skipping, comprehension, delay, an 
compounding omissions), 4 categories of additions 
(qualifier, elaboration, relationship, and closure addi- 
tions), and 5 categories of substitutions or errors (mil 
and gross semantic errors; mild, substantial, and gross 
phrasing changes), Examples of each type along with 
relevant data are presented.—Author abstract. 

910. Berg, R. F. (Rotterdam Medical Faculty, 
Netherlands) Verbal thinking and reality. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurchirurgia, 1970(May), Vol. 73(3), 201- 
212.—Considers the question of, to what extent the idea 
is tenable that language-usage promotes the sense 0 
reality. The point is developed that the acquisition 0 
language, though it doubtlessly enlarges the sense 0 
reality (by increasing the possibility for the ego o! 
distinguishing between wishes and fantasies as well as 
reality), hampers the sense of reality at the same time (85 
a result of definite changes in consciousness an 
thinking). “Reality-testing” seems to be rather a vague 
conception, too vague to be related in a well-defined way 
to the use of language. A distinction is drawn between 
reality-testing proper, mastering reality, and the sense 0 
reality, e.g., in healthy persons an adequate testing 0 
reality does not necessarily imply a clear sense of reality 
Thus, "testing," “sensing,” and “mastering” should д 
be equated. It is evident that the use of language саше 
always be looked upon as an asset for humani 
Although many aspects of cultural progress may lead 19 
a positive evaluation, psychiatric experience points R 
some negative and even dangerous consequences 
language usage. For this reason, the psychiatrist sho 
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approach this difficult problem with great care. (44 
ref,)—Journal abstract, 

911. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Jr, Coll.) The Harcum 
“generation gap” in semantics. Psychology, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 15-18.—Analyzed questionnaires re- 
turned from approximately !⁄ of the faculty and students 
at a junior college which requested them to list the Ist 3 
words they associated with the words “happy” and 
“sad.” About 50% of each group most frequently selected 
identical words for each category. 60% of the faculty 
“happy” words were identical to student “happy” words, 
the most frequently selected word for both groups being 
“love.” 26% of the faculty “sad” words were the same as 
student “sad” words, the most frequently selected being 
“death.” No more than !/ of the faculty selected any 1 
word in each category, whereas 90% of the students 
selected “love,” 63% “death,” 60% “sickness,” and 43% 
“friendship.” Results are discussed in terms of con- 
formity and group-identification.—S. Knapp. 

912. Bush, Lynn E. (Louisiana State U.) Empirical 
selection and individual differences multidimen- 
sional scaling of adjectives denoting Tealing 5 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4203. 

913. Holloway, C. M. (Medical Research Council 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) A test 
of the independence of linguistic dimensions. Lan- 
guage & Speech, 1971(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 326-340.—Several 
investigations of the perception of consonants spoken in 
noise have purported to show the independence of the 
linguistic dimensions which define a consonant. A new 
procedure for data analysis is applied to the results of an 
experiment with 80 undergraduates. This analysis sug- 
gests that there is a small but reliable dependency effect. 
Application of the present technique to the data of С. A. 
Miller and P. A. Nicely also shows a significant 
dependency effect. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

914. Le Blanc, Renaud S. & Muise, J. Gerard. (U. 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada) Letter reading as a 
function of approximation to English and French. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1139-1142.—Required 13 French undergraduates to 
read letter strings which approximated French and 
English texts. Ss performed similarly at the 0 and Ist 
order approximation but read faster on the French text 
at the 2nd order. Results may be due to the greater 
uncertainty of the English language or to a differential 
sensitivity to the statistical constraints of both lan- 
guages.—Journal abstract. 

915. Roberts, Kelyn H. (U. Michigan) An investi- 
gation of paraphrasing: The effects of memory and 
Complexity. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4260-4261. 

916. Shugar, Grace & Gepner-Wiecko, Krystyna. (U. 
Warsaw, Poland) Porównanie skojarzeń słownych z 
punktu widzenia róžnic formalnych w strukturze 
języków polskiego i angielskiego. (Comparison of 
word associations from the point of view of formal 
differences in language structure of Polish and English.) 
Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1910(Sep), Vol. 13(4), 513- 
522.—Studied the effect of the Polish language structure 
on students studying English. Specific aspects of Polish 
grammar that affect the students work in English are 
identified. (18 ref.) —H. Kaczkowski. єз 

917. Smith, Roger С. & Dixon, R. (Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Effects of 
exposure: Does frequency determine the evaluative 
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connotations of words? Journal of Experimental Re- 
search in Personality, 1971(Jun), Yor 2), 124-126. 
—Investigated the exposure MEA tn explanation of 
the frequency-goodness relationship for verbal stimuli by 
evaluating neutral and good and bad impression value 
verbs. It was found that although impression value and 
frequency were correlated in the expected direction, 
neutral verbs occurred more frequently than either good 
or bad verbs. These findings are interpreted as incon- 
sistent with the exposure hypothesis. Alternative expla- 
nations in terms of avoidance of self-disclosure and 
defensive motivations of individuals are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 


AESTHETICS 


918. Nelson, Thomas M. & MacDonald, Gregory A. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Lateral organization, 
perceived depth and title rires in pictures. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt, 1), 
983-986.— Presented 15 regular photographs of paintin, 
with mirror image photos of the same scenes to 10 male 
and 19 female un pei Ss were given titles for 
each of the 15 stimulus pairs and asked to select the 
member of the pair to which the title was better suited. Ss 
consistently (p < .01) selected photographs for which 
titles referred specifically to the left rather than right 
foreground (р < .01). Results confirm previous obser- 
vations that lateral organization is important for aes- 
thetic appreciation of 2-dimensional art forms. Perceived 
depth was greater in the left sides of pictures than the 
right, but attempts to relate left-side title preference to 
depth per se were not successful.—Journal abstract. 

919. Sailor, Patricia J. (U. Nebraska) Ра рери of 
line in clothing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 987-990.— Presented a set of 46 line 
drawings of contemporary street dress for women to 29 
undergraduates, 8 graduate students, and 9 faculty 
members associated with a textile, clothing, and design 
department. Q-techniques were employed to define 
factors in the perception of line. Segmentation according 
to the differing amounts of design experience ап 
training was anticipated but only partially confirmed, 
Results delineate 4 ways of perceiving line in clothing 
using the Q-approach.—Journal abstract, 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


920. Lor Robert L. (U.S. Public Health Service, 
Mental Health Programs, Window Rock, Ariz.) Navajo 
peyote use: Its apparent safety. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 197Y(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 695-699,— Discusses 
the use of significant quantities of peyote, à hallucino- 
genic plant containing mescaline, in the religious 
ceremonies of Navajo Indians. Since there have been 
many reports of serious emotional disturbances cause 

by similar drugs, the rate of such illness in this 
population was investigated in a 4-yr experiment. It was 
found that the rate was very low, probably because (a) 
the feelings evoked by the drug experience are channeled 
by church belief and practice into e| o-strengthening 
directions, and (b) шч» ue built-in safeguards against 

d reactions.—Journal abstract. 
n 921. Chambers, Carl D., Moffett, Arthur D. & 
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Cuskey, Walter В. (New York State Narcotic Addiction 
Control Commission, New York) Five patterns of 
darvon abuse. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 173-189.—Delineates 5 patterns, 
with a total of 8 types, of darvon (propoxyphene 
hydrochloride) abuse: as a drug of preference, of chance 
experimentation, of substitution, of self-treatment, and 
for simultaneous abuse. Data indicate that darvon was 
abused both by hard-core narcotics addicts and those 
who had never abused any other drug. Darvon abuse 
was recorded for persons from 15-60 yr. of age, both 
blacks and whites, males and females, and by people 
from all socioeconomic classes. Overprescription of 
darvon by physicians is considered the primary source 
for abuse, with 1 of the major factors being its ready 
availability. Several researchable areas requiring the 
attention of behavioral scientists are noted.—J. L. Smith. 

922. Condon, Alice & Roland, Arlene. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Drug abuse 
mam American Journal of Nursing, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
71(9), 1738-1739. 

923. Fort, Joel. (U. California, School of Social 
Welfare, Berkeley) Comparison chart of major sub- 
stances used tor mind alteration. American Journal of 
Nursing, 1971(Sep), Vol. 71(9), 1740-1741.—The com- 
parison chart includes (a) official name of drug or 
chemical; (b) slang name(s); (c) usual single adult dose; 
(d) duration of action; (e) method of taking; (f) 
legitimate medical uses; (g) potential for psychological 
and physical dependence; & potential for tolerance 
leading to increased dosage; (i) overall potential for 
abuse and toxicity; (j) drug effects and social factors 
(why the drug is sought); (k) usual short- and long-term 
psychological, eer ste en and social effects; and 
(1) form of legal regulation or control. The 11 substances 
compared are alcohol, caffeine, nicotine, sedatives, 
stimulants, tranquilizers, marijuana, narcotics, hallucino- 
gens, antidepressants, and a miscellaneous category 
which includes, glue, amyl nitrate, еїс.—/. L. Smith. 

924. Garfield, Emily F., Boreing, Michael L., & Smith, 
Jean P. (Stanford U., Inst. for the Study of Human 
Problems) Marijuana use on a campus: Spring, 1969. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
6(3), 487-491.—This longitudinal study is the 2nd 
follow-up to a 1966-1967 study at a large Western 
university. 201 undergraduates were administered a 
34-item questionnaire which included 4 background 
questions, 7 on alcoholic beverages, 12 on marihuana, 6 
on attitudes to marihuana laws, 3 on other drugs, and 2 
self-rating questions. Results indicate that in the original 
study marihuana use was confined to a “deviant” group; 
in this study, it had become an occasional activity of a 
majority of the students. Those who did not use 
marihuana considered it unnecessary and incompatible 
with their life style. It is concluded that the marihuana 
culture is in a constant state of flux. “However, the use of 
marijuana by students at this university is becoming an 

accepted mode of social expression, and this acceptance 
is not confined to the members of the drug-using 
subculture itself. We are, at this school, rapidly ap- 
proaching the saturation point where almost all who are 
vulnerable to marijuana use will have tried the drug at 
least once.” An extension of use downward to the 
younger high school and junior high school students and 
upward into adulthood as use continues after graduation 
is anticipated —J. L. Smith. 

925. Goode, Erich. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
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Drug use and grades in college. Nature, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 234(5326), 225-227.—Reports results of a brief 
questionnaire distributed to 560 college students, 
“Roughly 85-90% of all recorded episodes of drug use 
reported by the sample involved marijuana alone and 
only slightly more than 1 instance in 10 of illegal drug 
use involved the combined use of any and all drugs apart 
from marijuana.” Grades were almost identical for the 
total abstainers and those who had used marihuana once 
or more: 32% of the users and 33% of the abstainers had 
a B GPA or better. “The highest grades were earned by 
the casual and infrequent marijuana smoker, and the 
lowest by the heaviest user; the abstainer earned only 
slightly higher grades than the heavy user .... These 
data suggest that the amotivational syndrome is far from 
inevitable—or even typical—in illegal college drug use 
and that it may be associated only with heavy drug use. 
But the data do not show whether the relationship 
between grades (as a measure of achievement) and drug 
use is a biochemical, a psychological, or a sociocultural 
phenomenon, or whether drug users in college are a 
preselected group as regards academic potential; some 
minimal degree of drug use could conceivably lower their 
grades to the level of their less talented abstaining peers. 
Moreover, the data do not show whether the rela- 
tionships described and analysed here have any rele- 
vance for very different populations such as the very 
young, or residents of slum areas."—J. L. Smith. 

926. Stanley E., McCain, Minta J., & Schmitt, 
Raymond L. (Illinois State U.) Marijuana use in a small 
college: A Midwest example. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1971(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 463-485.—239 
students, representing approximately !/, of the enroll- 
ment of a Midwestern college, were administered a 
questionnaire to ascertain their use or nonuse of 
marihuana. There was no significant difference between 
Ss and the remainder of the student population on sex, 
race, or year in school. 62 Ss (experienced group) 
indicated that they had used marihuana at least once; 
over '/, of this group had used it 3 or more times. 39% 
indicated that they had used marihuana before entering 
college. 26 Ss indicated that they expected to use it again 
during the following 12-mo period; 36 did not. Personal- 
social variables varied between the experienced and 
nonexperienced groups. Marihuana use was more prev- 
alent among males, social science students, and students 
from larger communities. The difference in perceived 
risk—health damage, physical and psychological de- 
pendence, legal sanctions, addiction, and heroin use—by 
students with and without marihuana experience was 
Statistically significant at the .05 level for every con- 
sequence except legal sanctions. *The data suggest that 
while some of the stigma attached to marijuana users 
seems to be breaking down, marijuana is not becoming à 
way of life for a large segment of the college popula- 
tion."—J. L. Smith. 

927. Irgens-Jensen, Olay & Brun-Gulbrandsen, 
Sverre. (National Inst. for Alcohol Research, Oslo, 
Norway) Drugs in Norway: Attitudes and use. Inter- 
national Journal of the Addictions, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1); 
109—118.—Until the 1950s, alcohol had been the prin- 
cipal intoxicant in Norway. From the 1950s on there has 
been rising barbiturate abuse; from 1960 there has been 
an increase in meprobamate, valium, and librium abuse. 
With the introduction of cannabis during the 1960s, 
strict legal measures were enacted and there was an 
extensive media campaign about its dangers. A previous 
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study indicated that as a result of publicity most 
Norwegians looked upon cannabis as an extremely 
dangerous drug. In this study, an attempt was made to 
determine how dangerous it was considered to be. Ss 
were asked to indicate which of 8 substances (alcohol 
morphine, sleeping pills, tobacco, marihuana, amphet- 
amines, LSD, tranquilizers) would be the worst for an 
imaginary friend to begin using. LSD, cannabis, and 
morphine were found to be the 3 worst drugs. However. 
the differences were not very great. Another question 
was asked to measure the extent to which 5 drugs 
—tobacco, alcohol, sleeping pills, morphine, and mari- 
huana—were considered to be dependency producing. 
Results indicate “that it was generally felt that smoking 
marihuana once a day for 1 mo. would be more likely to 
lead to dependence than would having an injection of 
доре daily for the same length of time, and far more 
so than smoking 5-10 cigarettes, taking sleeping pills, or 
drinking alcohol ....” Questions are raised concerning 
the “oversuccessfulness” of the publicity campaign, and 
the long-term effects of severe penalties imposed for 
minor drug offenses. Results from other studies on the 
rising use of drugs are reported. Epidemiological data 
indicate that cannabis is often used by youths with 
psychological problems.—J. L. Smith. 

928, Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) The future of drugs and drugs of the 
future. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(3), 
73-87.—Traces the use of drugs historically and in 
contemporary society in a variety of cultures. Factors 
which make drugs a special problem in our society are 
discussed. Ways in which drugs in popular use alter life 
patterns and new dimensions of drugs and behavioral 
alterations which may occur in the future are described. 
NM са! сой are suggested, but not 

riy under v 

Hecker у oluntary control. (20 ref)—R. V. 
i 929. Krippner, Stanley; Lenz, Geraldine; Goldsmith, 
M & Washburn, Brian. (Maimonides Medical 

enter, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Alterations in consciousness 
стопа high school students produced by ingestion 
n illegal drugs. International Journal of the Addictions, 

71(5ер), Vol. 6(3), 419-442.—102 drug-using students 
and 11 non-drug-using students in 4 high schools filled 
out the Ludwig-Levine Modification of the Linton-Langs 
Questionnaire to describe their states of consciousness. It 
Was found that amphetamines altered consciousness 
more profoundly than any other illicitly (illicit or illegal 
i was defined as usage of drugs in opposition to the 
aw and for other than medical and “socially approved” 
nee) used drug, followed by heroin, LSD-type drugs, 
cohol, barbiturates, hashish, and marihuana. The 
je DIE student's nondrug state of consciousness Was 
ound to be more profoundly altered than the regular 
State of the non-drug-using student. (18 ref.)—Journal 
Summary. 
M 930. Linn, Lawrence S. (U. Southern California, 
са School) Social identification and the use of 
aduana. International Journal of the Addictions, 
ү 1(Маг), Vol. 6(1), 79-107.—Based on previous 
poen Which suggested that marihuana use “is a 
havior which is socially motivated, socially reinforced, 
and socially controlled,” an attempt was made to 
“wes and compare the social character of persons 
Me become recruited into drug-using circles vs. those 
ü o do not, and why differences may occur. Ques- 
ionnaires dealing with student interests, attitudes, 
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931. Lipinski, Edwin. (Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Motivation in drug misuse: 
host. 


personal needs and motives. Today, with increasing use 
of drugs for nonmedical purposes, redefinition of illness, 


932. Rosenthal, Michael P. (U. Texas) Legal controls 
on mind- and mood-altering drugs. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(3), 52-72,—Discusses legal controls 
drugs and possible changes 
of an expectation of greatly 
increased usage. It is suggested that fear and an inability 
to see social value in drug usage further complicate the 
problem and may lead to more reprisals before shifting 
to a more rational national position. It is suggested that 
survival depends on understanding of drugs, not panic 
about them. (22 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 
ald G. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Illicit drug use in 
Canada: A review of current epidemiology with 
clues for prevention. International Journal of the 
‘Addictions, 197\(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 383-405.—It is widely 
believed that marihuana, LSD, speed, and other mood- 
modifying drugs are frequently taken by some segments 
of the Canadian population. However, it is difficult to 
obtain estimates of drug usage which apply to more than 
a narrow social or geo; ma 
Canada vary in size, method of sampling, validity of 
conclusions, and range of drugs covered 
they constitute a beginning epidemiology of drug use. 
The major purpose here is to review i 
drug use in Canada and contribute to an. understanding 
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of the epidemiology of drug use. Further purposes are to 
indicate factors associated with drug use and describe 
some recent studies of the distribution of drug use. It is 
believed that these latter p ses will allow the 
establishment of certain clear indications for preventive 
work. It is argued that the distributions of drug use 
suggest that drug abuse cannot be reduced unless the per 
capita consumption of mood-modifying drugs is re- 
duced. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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934. Archibald, William P. (U. Michigan) Alternative 
explanations for self-fulfilling . Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4103. 

935. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Strategies in the 
search for personality constructs. Journal of Exper- 
imental Research in Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 
323-330.— Recent papers by P.E. Meehl, D. T. Lykken, 
W. Schofield, and A. Tellegen offer telling critiques of 
factor analysis and the construing of variables in 
personality research. Their presentations raise questions 
about the contributions of factor analysis to the 
identification of fundamental constructs and to theory. 
An even more fundamental problem is the nature of 
personality variables. It is argued that such a variable 
should be construed in terms of the O who is providing 
the observations, since an O is central to every person- 
ality phenomenon. Additionally, the mode of obser- 
vation and other aspects of method are inextricably 
involved in the data and must be included in the 
construing of variables.—Journal abstract. 

936. Heim, Alice. (Medical Research Council, Psy- 
chological Lab., Cambridge, England) Intelligence and 
personality: Their assessment and relationship. 
Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 1970. 206 p. 
Mir exl 

937. Klonowicz, Tatiana. (Warsaw U., Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Poland) Wktad psychologów uralskich do 
badan nad temperamentem. [Contribution of Ural 
psychologists to research on temperament.] Psychologia 
Wychowawcza, 1970(Sep), Vol. 13(4), 467-477.—Reviews 
the experimental work of W. S. Mierlin in the area of 
temperament. Experimental evidence is cited and impli- 
cations about its utility are made. (20 ref.)—H. Kacz- 
kowski. 

938. Kovalev, A. G. Obshchie voprosy psikhologii 
lichnosti. [General problems in the psychology of 
personality.] In A. С. Kovalev, “Psikhologiya lichnosti." 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 1-90.—Covers (a) the subject 
matter of a psychology of personality; (b) the rela- 
tionship between the mental processes, states, and 
properties of the person; (c) the relationship between the 
psychology of personality and social psychology; and (d) 
the principles and methods of personality research 
(observation and conversation, natural experiment, 
psychological-pedagogical experiment, laboratory ex- 
periment).—/. D. London. 

939. Kovalev, A. С. Psi iya lichnosti. [Psy- 
chology of personality. (3rd ed.) Moscow, USSR: 
Prosveshchenie, 1970. 392. p. 
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940. Bailey, Larry W. (Brigham Young U.) The 
behavioral effects of increasing positive self-regard 
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through verbal conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4199. 

941. Bartlett, Edmund S. (Vanderbilt U.) A dimen- 
sional and typological investigation of the subjective 
experience of emotion. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4200. 

942. Bull, R. Н. & Strongman, K. T. (U. Exeter, 
England) Anxiety, neuroticism and extraversion. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1101-1102.—Administered the Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale Questionnaire (IPAT), 
the MA scale, and the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI) to 46 male and 39 female undergraduates. Very 
high positive correlations were observed between the 
MA scale, IPAT, and the neuroticism dimension of the 
EPI. There were no significant correlations between 
these and the extroversion dimension of the EPI. 
—Journal abstract. 

943. Chambers, Jay & Wilson, Winston T. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) Need associations to acquisition 
modes, education, and adjustment. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 911-917. 
—Defined 3 primary modes of acquisition as the 
achievement, aggression, and succorance needs of H. 
Murray's need system. Picture Identification Test need 
associations of these acquisition modes were analyzed 
for 12 male groups (ЇЧ = 1,524) differing in education 
and/or adjustment. Application of t tests to discriminate 
the 12 groups with 57 need-association variables pro- 
duced a 5:1 ratio of obtained to chance expected ts 
(p « .05). Of the 57 variables 51 had significant F ratios 
(p = .05) for between-within groups variance from a 
discriminant analysis of the same data. Results indicate 
that acquisition need association indices are related to 
personal adjustment and educational achievement. 
—Journal abstract. 

944. Dodd, Cleatus D. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) Individual differences in the 
generality-specificity of ego defense mechanisms 
across threat content areas. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4207. 

945. Dunn, Benjamin A. (U. Georgia) Stress and 
personal distance: An analysis of stress and per- 
sonal distance as related to personality and recrea- 
tional preferences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4181-4182. 

946. Fischer, William F. (Dusquesne U.) The faces of 
anxiety. Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 1970 
(Fal), Vol. 1(1) 31-49.—Examines the “2 different 
configurations of anxiety phenomena— the experience 0 
the other-being-anxious and anxious experiencing: 
. .. [In] the experience of the other-being-anxious the fact 
of the others anxiousness, or at least his being 
distressed-in-some-way, is immediately given. das 
theorist is in the position of being the О. The view tha 
"natural science psychology has tended to argue that for 
scientific purposes, anxiety and fear are essentially Шш 
same or...one is a sub-type of the other” is ane 
against. An attempt is made to elaborate upon s 
structural dimensions, typical variations, and those sty’ p 
of living that make these variations possible in апхю 
experiencing. It is suggested that “anxious experiencing 
has different variations such that each variant can a 
should be understood in terms of the style of the life 
which it is being lived."—J. L. Smith. е H. 

947. Fordham, Michael; Hubback, Judith, & wie a 
J. (1 St. Katharines Precinct, Regent’s Park, London 
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England) Primary self, primary narcissism and re- 
lated concepts. Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 16(2), 168-187.—Primary narcissism is ех- 
ressed as the primary wholeness of the infant. The use 
of the term deintegration, corresponding to instinct 
defusion, is of value because of the interrelated activity 
of functional systems of adaptation. It also provides a 
basis for ego formation and for the periodic integration 
of ego fragments.—P. J. Federman. 

948, Gillies, John & Bauer, Rudolph. (U. Glasgow, 
Scotland) Cognitive style and perception of success 
and failure. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 1), 839-842.—Studied whether persons of 
global-passive cognitive style would be more influenced 
in perception of success or failure by a previous success- 
or failure-laden experience than would persons of an 
analytic-active cognitive style. 60 undergraduates were 
tested for cognitive style and subjected to a successful, 
an unsuccessful, or a neutral experience. Following a 2nd 
experience, containing an objectively equal amount of 
success and failure, Ss estimated the degree of success 
which they had obtained on the 2nd experience. 
Contrary to expectation, no effect of cognitive style was 
found; those Ss who had the successful Ist experience 
estimated their success on the second experience signif- 
icantly higher than those who had the unsuccessful Ist 
experience.—Journal abstract. 

949. Goldberg, Robert W. (U. Michigan) Cognitive 
flexibility: Its relationship to personality style and its 
generality as a thought process. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4210-4211. 

950. Gorman, Bernard S. A multivariate study of the 
relationship of cognitive control and cognitive style 
principles to reported daily mood experiences. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4211-4212. 

951. Harris, Ralph N. (2629 Grand Ave., Bronx, N.Y) 
The meaning of personal identity. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1971, Vol. 31(1), 39—47.— Discusses the 
self as "the active, organizing principle which is the 
System of coordinates, frame of reference or context, in 
Which all the isolated data and bits of experience derive 
their meaning. It is, further, that w ich is characteristic 
of the person, his underlying spirit with which the 
reception of external influences is invested with the 
flavor and unique spice of life... «just as the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts, the feeling of identity 5 
related to the sense of oneself as а total organization 
transcending in meaning, yet employing in function and 
expression, its numerous components." Numerous €x- 
amples from patients are presented to illustrate aspects 
and actions of the self.—5S. Knapp. ў 

952. Harvey, J. Michael. (U. ‘Alberta, Community 
Development Program, Edmonton, Canada) Locus of 
Control shift in administrators. 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 333, Pt.D: 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale to 70 upper- 
level government administrators. ‘Analysis of 
returns indicates high internality which incr 
nificantly with number of years in the position (1-11+). 
Results suggest that government positions 
strong reinforcement for a perception of 
control.—Journal abstract. d 

953. Hochman, Sidney H. (Nassau Community Coll.) 
Field independence and Stroop color-word 
formance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
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undergraduates. Results indicate thi 

strong boundaries for cognitive epe ee ieee 

have these systems disrupted by stress than are Ss pre 

boundaries are weaker. This finding is related to those 

ee ees кыш is related to a 
pulsive mechanism which may facilitate perform- 

ance on detailed tasks.—Author pem os 

954, Holzman, Philip S. (U. Chicago) Cognitive 
control principles: An addendum. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 333, Pt. 1), 949-950.—Discusses 
some modifications and qualifications in 3 cognitive 
control variables: (a) leveling-sharpening, (b) scanning, 
and (c) flexible-constricted control. The interfering 
effects on some types of performances of the sharpener's 
verbal interests, and the care, caution, and meticulous- 
ness of the extensive scanner are noted.—Journal 
abstract. 

955. Kocowski, Tomasz. (Mickiewica U. of Posnan, 
Inst. of Psychology, Poland) Resistance to stress as a 
personality factor. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, 
Vol. 1(1), 25-30.— Describes а study designed to identify 
people resistant to stress. Stress was produced by 
threatening social situations, and S experienced emotions 
of fear or anxiety. Ss were 65 undergraduates. Despite 
extensive investigations, no uniform index of resistance 
was established. 32% of the Ss revealed resistance to 
stress as a lasting psychological characteristic, 35% 
revealed absence of any resistance, and 33% revealed no 
resistance to stress as à lasting personality trait. A 
comparison of the “resistant” and nonresistant" groups 
was found to enable the E to isolate distinct and 
statistically significant differences in several personality 
traits.—Journal abstract. 

956. Kovalev, А. С. Formirovanie i razvitie lich- 
nosti. [Formation and development of personality: In 
A. G. Kovalev, “Psikhologiya lichnosti.” (See PA, Vol 
48:Issue 1) 260-386.—Covers (а) conditions and “mov- 
ing forces” in personality formation and development, 
(b) ways and means of personality formation, (c) 
formation of the “moral-psychological” and vocational 
readiness of the bg for physical and mental work, (d) 
self-training an personality development, and (е) the 
features of personality at different stages of ontogenetic 
development.—/. D. London. 

957. Kovalev, A. G. Slozhnye strukturnye obrazo- 
vaniya lichnosti. ДЕШИ structural formations of 
personality.} In A. G. Kovalev, “Psikhologiya lichnosti." 
(See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 91-259.—Discusses (a) the 
activity of the person (AP) and its sources, (b) needs as 
an internal source of AP, (c) interests as stimuli for AP, 
(d) feelings and their stimulatory role in AP, (е) 
worldview and the ideals of the person, (f) types of 
higher nervous activity and temperament, (g) character, 
and (h) abilities —J. D. London. \ 

958. Marks, Edmond. (Pennsylvania State U.) Sex, 
birth order, and beliefs about personal power. 
Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan) Vol. SUN 184. 
— Examined the interaction between sex and birth order 
and beliefs about personal power in 662 undergraduates, 
using a 48-item inventory assessing 6 specific beliefs and 
general beliefs relating to the locus of environmen 
control. A Sex X Birth Order interaction was found for 
the Government-Politics subscale and the total inventory 
score. This interaction was tied to the reversal of male 
and female scores for the only child condition. Processes 
underlying the development of locus of control beliefs in 


ly children are su; ested.—S. Knapp. 
a 959. Mosier, Robert E. (Ohio State U.) Avoidance of 
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failure as a life style. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4191. 

960. Skorny, Zbigniew. Poziom aspiracji i jego 
determinanty. [The level of aspirations and its deter- 
minants.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 111- 
141.—Reviews and discusses theories and research on 
level of aspiration, its determinants, and its diagnostic 
measurement. (Russian summary) (36 ref.) 

961. Solar, Diana & Bruehl, Dieter. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Machiavellianism and locus of control: 
Two conceptions of interpersonal power. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1079—1082. 
—Administered Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale 
and the Mach IV scale to 3 samples of undergraduates 
(N = 170). In all 3 samples, external control Ss were 
significantly higher in Machiavellianism than internal 
control Ss. Results are discussed in terms of conflicting 
values reflected in the scale content of the 2 measures. 
—Journal abstract. 

962. U'Ren, Richard C. (U.S. Army Hosp., Neuro- 
psychiatry Service, West Point, N.Y.) A perspective on 
self-esteem. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
12(5), 466-472. —Reviews the concept of self-esteem, and 
notes that (a) it is frequently a major factor in 
personality development, but (b) does not receive the 
attention it might because of difficulties in measuring 
and defining it. While it is generally recognized as being 
socially prompted, there is some evidence of a biological 
basis. А contrast is made between the self-esteem 
conceptualization of A. Adler, K. Horney, and G. Mead 
and of others. Various methods by which it can be 
developed or modified are discussed. The various 
correlates of high self-esteem and the psychological 
results of extremely low self-esteem are summarized. A 
case is made for group therapy whenever treatment is 
indicated. (32 ref.)—J. Stoudenmire. 

963. Wagner, Suzanne C. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The relationship of “openness to experience" to the 
expression of primary process thought. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4269. 

964. Wiedemann, Carl F. (New York U.) The 
cognitive style of automatization. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4197-4198. 


Behavior Correlates 


965. Berquist, William H., Lewinsohn, Peter M., & 
Benson, Braddie. (U. Idaho) Further study of short- 
term memory for various types of stimuli as a 
function of repression-sensitization. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1163-1169.—Ad- 
ministered the Repression-Sensitization Scale to under- 
graduates and selected 8 males and 8 females from each 
of the high, medium, and low scoring groups. It was 
hypothesized that sensitizers would perform significantly 
better than repressors on a short-term memory task. Ss 
were presented with pairs of visual displays for brief 
durations (.75 sec/display). Each display contained 1 
word, picture, geometric design, and color. After 0, ES; 
or 15 sec., Ss were instructed to recall these display 
elements. Differences in rate of recall between repres- 
sion-sensitization groups were not significant. Results are 
discussed with reference to previous findings. (19 
ref.) — Journal abstract. 

966. Borod, Joan; Grossman, Jan C., & Eisenman, 
Russell. (Case Western Reserve U.) Extraversion, 
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anxiety, creativity and grades. Perceptual & Mot 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1106.—Hypothesi 
that extroversion scores on a 6-item extroversion sca 
would correlate positively with creativity, and negativel 
with anxiety and with grades in college. Some suppo 
was found for all hypotheses in a study with 106 
and 126 female undergraduates. Additional findim; 
related extroversion to number of siblings, yeasayin 
and age. Sex differences in the correlation of ext 
version with other variables were found.—Author al 
stract. 

967. Bottenberg, E. H. (U. Würzburg, Inst. 4 
Psychology, W. Germany) Der kognitive Stil voi 
Feldabhángigkeit—Feldunabhángigkeit und d 
Modus des Zeiterlebens. [The cognitive style о 
field-dependence: Field independence and the modus 
temporal experience.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1971(Jul 
Vol. 15(3), 138-141.—Studied estimation of personal 
time orientation, using the Zeit-Metaphern Test (ZMT) 
which contains 25 different time metaphors in which 
indicate, on a 5-step scale, how far the given metaphors 
reflect their personal experience of time. Results of @ 
factor analysis revealed 3 factors as follows: (a) sta 
concept, indifferent to the here-and-now action; 
rapid consuming time; and (c) quiet continuous pace 
time. Items were used to make a new, factorized scali 
also using Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory. 
Again, 3 factors were extracted: (a) retiring from life 
presence, banning of life in the past and future; (b) 
active integration of past, present, and future with strong, 
intention for action; and (c) less clear factor. The 2 scal 
and the Hidden Patterns Test were administered to 
students. Significant correlations were found betweem 
field independence and the Hidden Pictures Testy 
Results agree with previous research in this area.—R. Æ 
Wagner. i 
968. Brown, Steven R. & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent State” 
U.) Introversion, extraversion and social perception, 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 197 
(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 313-319.—Conducted 3 studies on th 
subjective perceptions of extroverts and introverts, usin 
Q technique and factor analysis. Ss were 10 und 
graduates with high extroversion scores on the MPI ant 
10 with low extroversion scores. In the Ist 2 studies, 
intensive analyses indicate that both introverts and 
extroverts have extroverted aspirations. Results af 
confirmed and extended in the 3rd study with a largel 
sample of Ss. Both introverts and extroverts hav 
veridical perceptions of actual private self and acti 
social self; however, the ideal conceptions of both! 
personality types tend to be extroverted in nature 
Introverts express their potential private self, potentia 
social self, and ideal leader perceptions as those of 
extrovert; similarly, extroverted Ss hold ехігоуегіё 
ideals. Extroverts are highly consistent in their perci 
tions of actual and ideal selves, but introverts have id 
incongruent with perceived actual selves. Implication 
for political theory and behavior, interpersonal percep 
tion and attraction are discussed—Journal abstraci 

969. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Champai, 

Dogmatism and conservatism: An empirical follo 
up of Rokeach's findings. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 1007-1010.—AS* 
sessed the relationship between dogmatism and СОП" 
servatism in 78 Ss, using a test of conservatism based off 
specific and current issues. The 60-item instrument 
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contained 40 items from the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
plus 10 pairs of statements representing conservative and 
liberal opinions on certain political issues in the 1970 
presidential campaign. Results show that dogmatism 
correlated .56 with conservatism. Findings are compared 
with those of previous studies and it is concluded that the 
relationship between these variables is greater than 
originally found by Rokeach.—R. W. Covert. 

970. Deich, Ruth F. & Emami, Javad. (Pacific State 
Hosp., Pomona, Саш.) Computer dating: An inves- 
tigation of client characteristics. Psychology, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 1-8.—Explored personality dimensions 
of 240 Ss listed with a computer dating service. Ss 
responded to a self-rating questionnaire and the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. Results show significant agree- 
ment between self-ratings and extroversion (E) scores, as 
well as. general decline with age in both E and 
neuroticism (N) scores. The dating sample showed a 
significantly higher E score than American college 
students of comparable age and a significantly lower N 
score than either American students or normal English 
adults. No consistent trends were found to differentiate 
Ss varying in their degree of satisfaction with, and 
purpose in utilizing, computer dating services.—Journal 
summary. 

971. Doctor, Ronald D. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll) Locus of control of reinforcement and re- 
sponsiveness to social influence. Journal of Person- 
ality, 197\(Dec), Vol. 39(4), 542-551.—Describes an 
experiment with 68 female undergraduates serving as Ss 
and 20 male volunteers serving as Es. All Ss were given 
Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale 3 mo. before the 
experiment so that participants would not connect the 2 
events, The “control of reinforcement” dimension was 
used to generate differential predictions about S- 
responsiveness to subtle social influence and E-effec- 
tiveness in producing change in verbal behavior. Exter- 
nal control Ss, selectively reinforced in a sentence 
construction task, evidenced significantly greater per- 
formance gains than internal Ss. When reports of 
awareness were used to further subdivide Ss, it was 
found that aware externals accounted for the condi- 
tioning effect whereas aware internals, unaware Ss, and 
controls were comparable and showed essentially no 
change in performance. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

972. Evans, Gary E. (U. Northern Colorado) Threat- 
ening and non-threatening paired associates learn- 
ing and recall for repressors, neutrals, and sensi- 
tizers. Dissertation Abstracts International 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4208. 

973. Felton, Gary S. The experimenter expectancy 
effect examined as a function of task ambiguity and 
internal-external control. Journal of Experimenta 
Research in Personality, 1911(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 286- 
294.—Examined relationships between expectancy ef- 
and scores ОП Rotter’s Internal- 
External Control Scale for male undergraduate Ез and 
the internal-external 
Scores of 116 Ss were dichotomized. 3 internal and 3 
external Es each tested 6 internal and 6 external Ss who 
individually rated. 10 ) 
tographs, As predicted, high ambi 
Ss, and external Ss all approximated the expectancy 
score significantly better than their counterparts. Results 
Suggest that (a) expectancy effects can 
unintentionally as a function of minima 
mental linguistic cues and can be sustained through 
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kinesic cues given during the experiment; and the 
effect's strength is a function of task ambiguity bu Ss’ 
and Es’ internal-external scores. (28 ref.)—S. Gurock. 

974. Gergen, Kenneth J, & Marlowe, David. (Eds.) 
(Swarthmore Coll.) Personality and social behavior. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1970. 228 p. 

975. Greene, Janice B. (U. Oklahoma) Internal- 
external control and its relation to suggestibility. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972( ап), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4213. 

976. Hume, Donald W. (U. Oklahoma) Field de- 
pendence and personality correlates of differeing 
modes of cognitive organization of self-statements. 
Dissertation Abstracts ‘International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4217. 

977. Joesting, Joan. (North Carolina State U.) 
Comparison of women’s liberation members with 
their nonmember peers. Psychological Reports, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1291-1294.—Administered the 
Torrance Life Experience Inventory, 107 items con- 
cerning an individual's family as well as her past and 
current behaviors, to 25 women's liberation group 
members and 25 nonmember peers. Women's liberation 
members had significantly (p = .01) higher mean scores 
on risk-taking, creativity, and originality. More women's 
liberation members reported receiving honors for things 
they did outside the classroom. Women's liberation 
members had higher GPAs in school than their non- 
member peers.—Journal abstract. 

978. Olesker, Wendy B. (New York U.) Physio- 
gnomic sensitivity, psychological differentiation, 
sexual similarity and empathy. 


low scoring Ss on Neuroticism (N), Extraversion (Е), and 
Psychoticism (P) scales would 
and terminal values differently. Ss were 52 males and 42 
females who were tested for E and A 
were tested for P. 26 out of 36 instrumental and terminal 
values differentiated significantly between at least 2 of 
the subgroups. (German summary)—English summary. 
980. Sadler, Timothy G. & Mefferd, Roy B. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychiatric & Psychosomatic 
Research Lab., Houston, Tex.) The interaction of 
extraversion and neuroticism in human operant 
behavior. Journal of Experimental Research in Person- 


1 contingent and 3 noncontingent keys under a variable 
interval limited-hold acquisition schedule and during 
extinction. Measures of response rates, rewards obtained, 
and response patterning were analyzed for Ss. classified 
according to scores on the Eysenck Personality Inven- 
tory. Extroversion and neuroticism interacted to influ- 
ence the development of response rates and patterns. 
These in turn influenced the number of rewards 
obtained. A tentative hypothesis of the nature of the 
extroversion and neuroticism effects is advanced to 
explain this behavior —Journal abstract. 

981. Toomey, Timothy С. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
a televised model in altering а behavioral correlate 
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of field dependence and field i . Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4231-4222. 

982. Uleman, James S. (New York U.) Awareness 
and motivation in generalized verbal on 
Journal of Experimental Research їп Personality, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 257-267.—Recent theory and research 
on the nature of TAT measured needs does not make 
clear the sense in which they are "motivational" A 
generalized verbal аНЫ. paradigm was used to 
explore 2 possibilities relating the concept of motives to 
reinforcement. Ss were 100 male undergraduates given a 
written TAT (the Ist 4 pictures in Set B) and the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale. Reinforcing 
signals (buzzes and points) in a Taffel-type task were 
equated with higher status and influence in a future 
group hierarchy. Only aware Ss conditioned. The TAT 
motives n Influence and n Power were only weakly 
related to the reinforcement’s subjective value. Among 
Ss with correct intentions, however, those stating the 
reinforcement had a higher subjective value and those 
with higher n Influence conditioned faster. Results are 
discussed in terms of the meanings of “motivation” and 
“eae, Seana abstract. 

. Uleman, James ew York U.) Generalized 
verbal conditioning: е аха Д 
spective awareness effects. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personali 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 268- 


i ty, 
277.—Reinforced Ss in a Taffel-type verbal 


TAT) and the М 
Scale. Results show 
forcement distributi 
elements of Dulany’ 


poe abstract. 
each, Tracy L. & Touhe: ; John C. 
Personality ates of асына time 
» 1971(Dec), 


(U. Nevada) 
tion. 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 


perceivers scored і 
and perceiving th; 
abstract. 

985. Wieriman, John А. 


ment-defense" model of h nor. Баз) А "displace- 


umor. i 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. SoCI-B) aaron a 
INTELLIGENCE 
986. Akhurst, B. A. Assessii intellect 
хе N.Y.: Barnes & Noble. 1970. al ж a 
‚987. Johanna & Jahoda, Marie, U. Sussex. 
Brighton, England) Reply to Professor ak Bul- 
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letin of the British Psychological Society, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
24(84), 199-200.— Presents a reply to A. Jensen's (see 
PA, Vol. 47:Issue 6) response to the J. Burgess and M. 
Jahoda criticism of Jensen's (see PA, Vol. 43:9740) 
hypothesis concerning genetic factors and 1Q differences — 
in blacks and whites in the United States. The authors 
insist that they have no vested interest in proving a 
genetic or environmental hypothesis, but are interested. 
in stressing that a whole gamut of human talents is found 
in all races and socioeconomic levels. They feel that it is 
unjust to treat individuals on the basis of their racial or 
social background.—V. S. Sexton. 

988. Fleishman, Joseph J. & Fine, Bernard J. (U.S, 
Army Research Inst. of Environmental Medicine, Nat- 
ick, Mass.) Note on nitive factors related to 
Factor B on the 16 PF Test. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1075-1077.—Administered а 
selection of 21 tests from the J. French, R. Ekstrom, and 
L. Price battery of cognitive tests and the 16 PF Test to 
54 army enlisted men. Product-moment correlations and 
multiple linear regression equations were computed 
between 16 PF Factor B scores (considered a measure of 
intelligence) and the 21 cognitive tests. The multiple 
linear regression equation indicated that 70% of the 
variance of Factor B scores could be accounted for by 
the selected cognitive tests.—Journal abstract. 

989. Gallo, S. & Dorfman, Donald D. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Racial differences in intelligence: 
Comment on Tulkin. Representative Research in Social 
Psychology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 24-28.— Presents a comment 
by P. Gallo and D. Dorfman concerning the paper by S. 

ulkin (see PA, Vol. 42:11211) on whether or not genetic 
differences in intelligence exist between races. Recent 
studies, recognizing the impact of socioeconomic status 
(SES) on IQ test performance, have equated ethnic 
groups on SES before comparing test scores. This paper 
argues that all such studies are inherently inconclusive 
use intelligence is, at least in part, a determinant of 

- Thus, independent and dependent variable con- 
founding renders the results uninterpretable. It is 
Suggested that, given the present stage of technological 
advancement and societal organization, it is not possible 
to design a study that could answer this question for 
unselected ethnic groups.—Journal abstract. } 

990. Guilford, J. Р. О. Box 1288, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) Thurstone’s primary mental abilities and 
Structure-of-intellect abilities. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 77(2), 129-143.—Attempted to find in 
the factor-analytic investigations of L. L. Thurstone 
some information concerning factorial intellectual abil- 
ities that have unique places in the structure-of-intellect 
(SI) model, and to determine which SI abilities аге 
represented in Thurstone's Primary Mental Abilities Test 
(PMA). Although a number of his factors can be cited as 
probable forecasts of SI abilities, in only 1 or 2 instances 
Was a Thurstone factor clearly representative of a single 
SI ability, unconfounded with other abilities. This 
general outcome was largely due to the fact that his 
analyzed batteries involved too many different Sl 
abilities for which the number and varieties of tests were 
not adequate. In successive analyses, some of his factors 
tended to converge in the direction of SI abilities, so that 
his PMA tests represent 1 SI ability each, with the 
exception of the Reasoning and Number tests. (28 
poe eater abstract. 1 

*. Jensen, Arthur В. (U. California, Inst. of Huma 
Learning, Berkeley) Twin differences and race dil- 
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ferences in IQ: A reply to Burgess and Jahoda. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 24(84), 195-198.—Responds to the J. Burgess and 
M. Jahoda criticism of A. Jensen's (see PA, Vol. 43:9740) 
hypothesis that genetic factors are strongly involved in 
the average IQ difference between blacks and whites in 
the United States. 4 main points are summarized and the 
criticisms answered. In conclusion, Jensen states that the 
preponderance of the evidence is "less consistent with a 
strictly environmental hypothesis, which, of course, does 
not exclude the influence of environment or its inter- 
action with genetic factors." —V. S. Sexton. 

992. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (North 
Carolina State U.) The Quick Test as a screening 
device in a welfare setting. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1289—1290.—Administered 
the Quick Test (Form 1) to 42 9-15 yr. olds in a welfare 
setting. 105 correlated significantly with WISC raw 
scores (e.g, Vocabulary г = .61; Verbal г = .69; Per- 
formance r = .57; and Full Scale r= 11).—Journal 
abstract. 

993, Knapp, John R. (U. Denver) The structure of 
intellect model: An objective appraisal. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4253. 

994. McFadden, Dennis N. (Ohio State U.) Cognitive 
theory as related to psychometric factors of intel- 
ligence. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4190. 

995. Tulkin, Steven R. (Harvard U.) Author's reply: 
Environmental influences on intellectual achieve- 
ment. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 1(1), 29-32.—Replies to the comments of Р. Gallo 
and D. Dorfman (see PA, Vol. 47:Issue 6) on S. Tulkin’s 
(see PA, Vol. 42:11211) article on racial differences in 
performance оп intelligence and achievement tests. 
Tulkin indicates that his purpose was to inquire into 
some of the process components of IQ and not to choose 
between the genetic and environmental arguments on 
racial differences in intelligence. He attempted, instead, 
to demonstrate that much previous research into racial 
differences in scores on intelligence and achievement 
tests had ignored major environmental variables by 
assuming that a family's socioeconomic status implied 
similar experiences in all racial groups. Tulkin states that 
his data have demonstrated that this premise is incor- 
rect.—Journal abstract. 


CREATIVITY 
de Regina, 
Canada) A five-year longitudinal study of the validity 


ment in art, drama, literature, and music were collected. 
When the 6 creativity tests were combined to заста 
single composite creativity predictor, алй correlated аи 

the 4 achievements tests, combined to form а sin ч 
criterion of creative behavior in nonacademic life the 
resulting canonical correlations were .52 for boys, iat 
girls, and .51 for the full sample. Results indicate d 
Creativity tests can be said to possess Tes = ref 

encouraging long-range predictive validity. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
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997. Giovacchini, Peter L. (U. Illinois, Medical 
School, Chicago) Characterological factors and the 
creative personatity. Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 524-542.—The 
ego systems referring to the identity sense (self-repre- 
sentation) and the ego ideal seem to be particularly 
instrumental in determining reactions to creative activity 
or the values placed upon the act and subject of 
creativity. The perceptual system of the creative scientist, 
in some instances, has a broader range of functioning 
than that of other people. Examples of auditory and 
visual perceptual systems are given. While there are 
similarities between creative persons and disturbed 
noncreative patients, the similarities seem to be mainly 
phenomenological and there are important fundamental 
differences. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

998. Hansen, Vagn R. Indlaeringsniveauer og 
indlaering. [Levels of learning and learning.] Skole- 
psykologi, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 72-19.—Criticizes A. К. 
Jensen's postulates about the relationship between levels 
of learning, intelligence, and heredity. The danger is 
noted of concluding that hereditary factors determine 
whether a child can reach Level II learning or not since 
research evidence is ambiguous on this point.—P. Mylov. 

999. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) Maternal child 
rearing and creativity in sons. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 119(2), 175-179.— Previous 
studies indicate that creative persons are less susceptible 
to social evaluative cues. The ees investigation was 
directed toward maternal child rearing as a source of 
individual social reinforcement differences and its 
relation to creativity in sons. 96 male undergraduates 
were asked to complete the Parent Attitude Research 
Instrument and Parent-Child Interaction Rating Scale as 
their mothers would. Ss were also given Smith and 
Schaefer's Creativity Scale. It was found that maternal 
high control and low nurturance, previously linked with 
susceptibility to evaluative influence, was also associated 
with low creativity in sons as predicted. (21 ref.)—4. 
Olson. VEE 
1000. Holtz, Ruth R. (U. California, Berkeley) A 
study of selected creative thinking tests in con- 
junction with measures of intelligence and person- 
ality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4185-4186. pigre Ў 

1001. Nicholls, John С. (Victoria we beens ШЕН 

nd) Movement responses and orig nality. Per- 
е) "97 (Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
698.—Examined S. Stark's (see PA, Vol. 39:12325) 
dichotomy between creativity defined by movement 
defined by originality. M. 
Wallach and N. Kogan's (see PA, Vol. 40:429) Pattern 
Meanings and Line Meanings divergent thinking tests 
graders. There was. по 
indication that the 2 types of index tapped different 


Е Vivian & Renner, John С. (Memorial 
КОНЫ," Canada) Effects of а 


creativity, should necessarily influence particular aspects 

eg. stimulus pref- 
undergraduates completed a creativity 
training program. Controls were 12 Ss who had enrolled 
for the program but not yet commenced it, or 12 Ss who 
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had completed a developmental reading program. The 
Alternate Uses test measured the effects of the training 
on fluency and flexibility; the Revised Art scale (Welsh 
Figure Preference Test) measured stimulus preferences. 
Description of the data by simple analyses of variance 
and Duncan’s multiple-range test supported the hy- 
pothesis. Suggestions for development of future crea- 
tivity training programs are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1003. Suedfeld, Peter. (Rutgers State U.) Evanes- 
cence of sensory deprivation effects: A comment on 
Oleson and Zubek's “Effect of one day of sensory 
deprivation . . . . ” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 753—754.— Discusses the finding by D. 
Oleson and J. Zubek (see PA, Vol. 46:358) that sensory 
deprivation for 24 hr. did not produce significant 
deterioration in creative thinking. It is suggested that the 
length of the test battery, a neglected variable in sensory 
deprivation research, may be a crucial factor. The 
administration of tests, by p my) the deprivation 
situation, diminishes the very effect it is designed to 
measure.—Journal abstract. 

1004. Wirick-Van Deusen, Maxine & Hall, Alfred E. 
(Coll. of Wooster) Need for associative novelty: An 
unreliable effect. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 197\(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 119-123.—Attempts to 
reconcile the difference between the findin of Houston 
and Mednick and those of Harris and Hall with respect 
to the reinforcing property of uncommon associates for 
creative Ss, using a modified form of the Houston and 
Mednick procedure. The findings of Houston and 
Mednick were again not replicated: noun choices did not 
Increase over blocks of trials for the high-creative 
experimental Ss and decrease for the low-creative 
experimental Ss, Rather, there tended to be a decreas- 
Ing-increasing-decreasing pattern of noun choices over 
sd of trials for both experimental groups.—S. 

uroci 


Leonard V, 
Albany) Are there two extremeness response sets? 


1971(Win), 
73.—Examined the vali ity of the 


on different weighting 
F Scale 


more md with negative response sets contributing 
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20 male British undergraduates. Their геѕрој 
compared with those оГ, 

United States. Some d 
validity of the IES es 
students.—Journal abstract. 

1008. Nowakowska, Maria. (Polish 
Sciences, Inst. of Praxeology, Warsaw) Pol 


acja oe Sawa kwestionariusza og 
sciowego R. B. Catella. p 
Cattell's 16-factor 


eveloping a scale Б 
List (ACL) which 
stability. 280 undergradual 
administered the ACL under standard conditions 
of 3 times, A stability score was obtained by a 
the variance of each of the 24 standard ACL 56 
were then grouped into quartiles accordin 
distribution of stability scores. The items select 
final index of stability were selected separately foi 
and females based on items distinguishing betw 
different criterion groups. Test-retest reliability} 
resulting scales was investigated using a different 
200 Ss. A discussion of the differe existing 
male and female scales is provided. (19 ref, 
Covert, 
1010. Pickford, R. W, (U. Glasgow, Scotland) R 
article: The Lüscher Colour Test. Occupationa 
chology, 1971, Vol. 45(2), 151-154. ? 
1011. Ri Leroy & Soucar, Emil. (Temp 
nitive complexity with 
ent: A convergent-di 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29( e 
087-1090.—Conducted a multitrait-multimeth 
with 50 graduate students. Cognitive comp 
achievement, and adjustment were measured 
рах Mastery Test, the Omnibus Personality 
tory, the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, А. 
rabian's achievement scale, D. Hunt and J. D 
Paragraph completion test, and E. French's 
insight. True-false and projective methods Wi 
Ployed. Results indicate (a) discriminant support 
traits; (b) significant method variance for all 
(c) convergent Support for adjustment, but 
complexity or achievement. It is concluded th 
measures of com: 
underlying аба 
1012. Schi 
(Wesley Foundatio; 
clergymen as і 
ence Invent 
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the picture of clergymen generated from the VPI appears 
to have merit—R. W. Covert. 

1013. Silk, Alvin J. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Sloan School of Management) Response set 
and the measurement of self-designated opinion 
leadership. Public Opinion Quarterly, 197\(Fal), Vol. 
35(3), 383-397.—Offers suggestions for controlling re- 
sponse bias which may affect the Rogers Self-Desig- 
nating Opinion Leadership Scale. The scale is based on a 
study of 168 females with reference to 2 different topical 
categories, i.e., purchasing furniture and cooking. —A. К. 
Howard. 

1014. Vaught, Glen M. (State U. New York, Oswego) 
Intratest Rod-And-Frame Test scores for females. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
774.—Tested the hypothesis that inaccurate Rod and 
Frame Test performance is partly attributable to arousal 
engendered by the testing situation. The hypothesis was 
not supported in 2 experiments with 40 women each 
conducted by a female E.—Author abstract, 

1015. Wright, Logan, (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City) Comparison of two sociometric 
devices for measuring personality integration. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1035- 
1039.—Administered Duncan’s Personality Integration 
Reputation Test (PIRT) and L. Wright, D. Bond, and J. 
Denison’s (see PA, Vol, 43:6945) expanded version of the 
test to 32 female undergraduate sorority members. 
Contrary to prediction, the 6-item PIRT scale was 
significantly more reliable (r, = .84) than the lengthier 
30-item scale (r, = .74). Also contrary to prediction, 
neither test was more highly correlated than the other 
(and therefore more valid) with any of 8 construct- 
validity measures. It is concluded that the PIRT is the 
more functional measure and therefore recommende 
for use in future personality integration research. Earlier 
results concerning the relationship of personality inte- 
gration to self-concept and environmental contact, as 
well as locus of control and locus of evaluation in 
«Ое аде females, were replicated. (15 ref.)—Journal 

stract. 


Inventories 

1016. Aoki, Takayoshi. (Chiba U., Chibashi, Japan) 
[A factor-analytical study on perso desirabilities of 
Personality trait words.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 42(2), 87-92.—Examined the nature of 
the error in personality inventories resulting from the 
tendency for respondents to stress desirable traits. 
male college students and 80 adults vere given » on 

ѕ of personality trait words with nearly 
desirability scale vanes Factor analysis produced the 
following desirable trait words: industrious and per- 
sistent, kind and cheerful, and stable and self-possessed. 
Undesirable trait words included passive and apathetic, 
иа ang affected, and unstable and self-centered. 
—&nglish summary. 

1017. Bentler, P. M., Jackson, Douglas N., & Messick, 
Samuel. (U. California, Los Angeles) A rose БУ foy 
other name. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
770), 109-113— Discusses J. Block's (see РА, Vol. 
47:3015) critique of an article by the authors (see PA, 

ol. 47:3014) hypothesizing separate processes of accep 
tance acquiescence and agreement acquiescence. 
number of logical contradictions in Block's {aa 
are noted, including his strong advocacy of method- 
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ological control of response styles, while simultaneously 
denying their existence or importance. In addition, his 
technical comments regarding factor analysis are found 
to be in error and his conjectures regarding the 
nonsignificance of factors not ороно; In contrast to 
Block’s denigration of the value of studies of the nature 
of obscuring variance, it is recommended that acqui- 
escence processes and other response styles require 
investigation, Lr ases oF с for the optimal 
measurement of personality. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1018. Levin, J & Karni, Eliezer S. (Tel-Aviv U., 
Israel) A compara! study of the CPI femininity 
scale: Validation in Israel. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 387-391.—Adminis- 
tered a Hebrew translation of the 38-item Femininity 
scale of the CPI to 200 male and 200 female Israelis. The 
resulting validity was the highest of non-American 
ae eec Krichev. 

1019. Weissman, Herbert N., Ritter, Kenneth, & 
Gordon, Robert M. (U. California, Davis) Rellability 
study of the Defense Mechanism Inventory, Psycho- 
Topica Reports, 197100ес), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1237- 
1238.—Attempted to replicate and elucidate reliability 
characteristics of G. Gleser and D. thilevich’s (see PA, 
Vol. reg Ha Defense Mechanism Inventory. 47 male 
and 47 female undergraduates were administered the 
Defense Mechanism Inventory on 2 occasions separated 
by a 17-day interval. Whereas test-retest reliabilities for 
both the total and the women approximated the ranges 
reported by Gleser and Ihilevich, the range of corre- 
lations for the men had a much lower limit. Significant 
sex differences were found on 4 of the 5 dimensions. 


—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


1020. Barclay, Andrew М. (Michigan State U.) 
Linking sexual and aggressive motives: Contribu- 
irrelevant” arousals. Journal of Personality, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 39(4), 481-492.— Tested the hypothesis 
that aggressi ual imagery would appear only 
under conditions of sexual arousal, 132 male and female 
college undergraduates were randomly assigned to 3 
different arousal conditions (sex, anxiety, an laughter) 
and a nonaroused control, Ss wrote 4 TAT stories, 2 to 
male-dominant pictures and 2 to female-dominant. The 
sexually aroused Ss wrote stories higher in sexual and 
aggressive imagi than did those in the other 2 arousal 
conditions, and the scores of those in the anxiety and 
laughter conditions were not significantly different from 
the controls’—Journal summary. — . 
1021. Ronald F. (Louisiana State U.) An 
investigation of hypothesized item content of the 
nality Projective Test: A validity study. 


гой 

M uin ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
7-B), 4201. i t 

ps 1027. Bi А. (420 S. 19th St, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Häufigkeit der Existenztormen im Szonditest. [Fre- 
quency of patterns of existence in Szondi's test.] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift far Psychologie und ihre An- 
wendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(2), 100—108.— Provisional 
norms are given for the Individual Scale of Existence 
which results from Szondi's 6th mode of test interpre- 
tation, the “Bxistenzform-Analyse.” Frequencies of 
occurrence of the various patterns of existence show 
considerable differences as do the proportions of these 
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patterns contributed by the 3 types of profile. (French STP, and psilocybin. the “talking dow,” 


summary) (15 ref.)J—English summary. 
Rorschach Test 


1023. Coco, Harold B. (Louisiana State U.) The 
relationship between trait and state anxiety and a 
projective personality test. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4204—4205. 2 

1024. , Во. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab. Sweden) A psychophysical approach to the 
study of individuals' perceptions of R 
cards. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 1), 951-965.—Analyzed the perceptions of 5 male and 
5 female undergraduates of the cards in the Rorschach 
lest using psychophysical methodology. Ss gave simi- 
larity ratings on a numerical scale. Both a dimensional 
and a category analysis were performed on individual 
and group data. Results give a clear and Urt. nne 
interpretable structure. The perception of the Rorschac 
cards was shown to be a function of the 3 stimulus 
properties: (a) open form, (b) closed form, and (c) color. 
The гаи in perceptual structure among individuals 
was shown to be considerable in this homogeneous 
"normal" group. Some sex differences were observed. 
Further use of the methodology is discussed. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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1025. Babikian, Hrair M. & Goldman, Adila. 

York Medical Coll., Div. of Psychosomatic Medicine 
New York) A study in teen-age ne American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(бес), Vol. 128(6), 755. 
760.—Reports a study of 15 Pregnant teen-age girls 
describing their characteristics, identifying the forces 
contributing to pregnancy, and delineating their treat. 
ment needs. Among the most consistent findings were 
chaotic early life experiences leading to poor ego 
development and superego deficits. Areas of Psychiatric 
intervention included (a) helping the girls develop е, 

functions, (b) encouraging appropriate aspirations, and 
(c) providing assistance in achieving goals. (16 ref.) 
M abstract. E 

. Bakewell, Helene; Beier, Ernst С. Lambert, 
Michael J., & Starkweather, John A. (U. Utah) Ana 
of word frequencies in the Spoken language of 
diverse groups. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
жуы 1971(Fal), Vol. 1, 13. 

- Calon, P. J. (Catholic U. of Nijme. еп, Ni - 
lands) Anfänge der klinischen psychologic i Ni 
тоу К oo of аон psychology in Nijmegen, ] 

ychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, | i 
7H) азе. gi rurgia, 1970(Nov), Voj. 

d - Foreman, Nancy J. & Zerw Jo; A 

Wisconsin, Drug Information сане Droi beni 
intervention. American Journal of Nursing, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 71(9), 1736-1739.—Discusses the need for nurses to 
be knowledgeable in drug-induced crisis intervention. Į 
a drug crisis, the nurses’ assessment is based on help 
= ree patient and ey — friends. E 
as 3 facets—contextual, behavioral, and physi —ап 
is most effective when the nurse has won the confide 
of both the patient and his friends. Symptoms and 
emergency treatments are discussed for ha ucinoge. 
amphetamines, barbiturates, and heroin. In “bad trips" 
induced by hallucinogens, e.g., LSD, Peyote, mescaline, 
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consequence of ambiguities in doctor-patient relations; 
they do not stem from the patient’s personality disorder 
or anxiety defense mechanisms as previous theories 
indicate. 5 case studies are described in which the 
doctor’s handling of transfer of information played a key 
role in establishing perplexity, confusion, and suspicion 
in the mothers of retarded children.—4. Olson. 

1033. O’Connor, N. & Hermelin, B. (Medical Re- 
search Council, Developmental Psychology Unit, Lon- 
don, England) Inter- and intra-modal transfer in 
children with modality specific and general hand- 
icaps. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 346-354.—Taught 10 blind, 20 
normal, 20 subnormal, and 10 deaf children to dis- 
criminate between touch stimuli lasting either 6 or 2 sec. 
The CAs of all the other groups were matched with the 
MAs of the subnormals. CAs of these groups were 
6.9-8.3 yr., while subnormal CAs were 8—12 yr. Appro- 
priate motor responses to the long and the short stimulus 
were taught to each S. When the basic touch task had 
been learned, the Ss were asked to do a transfer task. In 
this they also had to distinguish between stimuli of 2- or 
6-sec duration. The transfer stimuli were 2 touch signals 
of a different kind from that in the learning task, 
air-puffs, and sounds or lights for the blind and deaf and 
their control groups, respectively, Results show that the 
initial touch discrimination transferred only to another 
kind of touch stimulus, but not to light or sound. There 
was also no transfer to the air-puff, except in the deaf Ss. 
Although most Ss could verbalize the solution of the 
learning task, they could not transfer it to other 
modalities. Absence of speech was no special handicap, 
as the deaf did at least as well as other groups. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1034. Parkes, C. Murray. (Tavistock Inst. of Human 
Relations, London, England) Psycho-social transi- 
tions: A field for study. Social Science & Medicine, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 101-115.—Discusses and gives 
examples of a new conceptual field which combines 
theories of stress, crisis, and loss in a more satisfactory 
manner. These stressful situations are seem as turning 
points for better or worse psychosocial adjustment, and 
often constitute natural experiments of great theoretica 
and practical importance. From this perspective, grief is 
à process of realization in which affectional bonds are 
severed and old models of the word and self discarded. It 
lends to be avoided and accounts for resistance and 
depressive reactions to change. (37 ref)—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

1035. Richardson, Wayne & Rubino, Carl. (Mental 
Retardation Center, Toronto; Ontario, Canada) The 
Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey and the Bender 
Gestalt as measures of perceptual motor abilities in 
Children. Ontario Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(4) 243- 
247.—Administered the Purdue Perceptual Motor si 
vey and the Bender-Gestalt Test to 38 normal, 3 
Perceptually handicapped, 58 emotionally disturbed, an 
20 retarded children from various institutions. Both tests 
(а) differentiated between normals and exceptionals 1 
about the same rate of accuracy, but (Б) fell short 0 
аута meaningful diagnostic utility—A. Krichev. i 

1036. Schneider, Stanley F. (National Inst. of Men 
Health, Behavioral Sciences Training Branch, Ri а 
Ма) Reply to Albee’s “The uncertain Kl 
Clinical psychology." American Psychologist, E А 
(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 1058-1070.—Examines the potro 
Presented by G. Albee (see PA, Vol. 45:8263) in his 
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American Psychological Association presidential ad- 
dress. Evidence is presented to refute Albee’s contention 
that psychology lacks captive training facilities. His 
suggestion for the separation of the science and profes- 
sion of psychology is critically examined in light of 
changes occurring in the field and society at large. His 
general description of pressing psychological probes of 
society and his plea for a different model of clinical 
conceptualization are supported. The future of psy- 
chology is discussed with respect to its subject matter, 
educational settings, relationships with other fields, and 
prospects for support of training. Participation of groups 
hitherto poorly represented in psychology is emphasized. 
It is concluded that the science-professional model has 
value for psychology and other fields relating to social 
issues or to public policy. The concept can also serve as a 
useful frame of reference for the broader relationship 
between universities and communities,—Author abstract. 

1037. Seemanova, Eva. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Biology & Genetics, 
Prague) A study of children of incestuous matings. 
Human Heredity, 1971, Vol. 21(2), 108-128.—Examined 
a group of 161 children from incestuous matings and 
compared them with 95 of their half-sibs. The parental 
age distribution showed considerable differences be- 
tween the groups, and the period of observation was 
longer in children of incestuous origin. The educational 
level of the parents was below average; 20 of the 141 
mothers were mentally retarded. Information about the 
fathers was less complete in both groups, but 8 of 138 
fathers in the consanguineous group were known to be 
mentally subnormal. Prenatal, neonatal, and infant 
mortality was higher among children from incestuous 
unions, and mental retardation as well as congenital 
malformations, single and multiple, were far more 
frequent among these children than among their half-sibs 
who were offspring of unrelated parents.—Journal 


abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


1038. Bastiaans, J. & Groen, J. J. (State U. of Leyden, 
Netherlands) The present development of psychiatry 
and its consequences for the training of future 

hiatrists. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 405-41 1,—Presents views on the 
modern development of psychiatry as a clinical profes- 
sion, based on and progressing in continuous intercom- 
munication with the biological, i erg dae and social 
sciences. These ideas are applied to the proposed training 
rogram for future psychiatrists. It proposes a period of 
at least 1 yr., spent in 1 of the “brain sciences,” at least 2 
yr. in clinical psychiatry, and at least 1 yr. in 1 of the 
fields of “psychosociology.”” The purpose of this training 
program is to make future psychiatrists better equipped 
to cope with the manifold future tasks which the rapid 
developments in medicine and society will require them 
to fulfil—Journal summary. З 

1039. Clayton, Gordon М. (Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, Calif.) An analysis of clinical pas- 
toral training using a systems approach: An analysis 
of six programs of clinical pastoral training at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital with emphasis on the meth- 
odology of supervision and its effects on clinical 

astoral learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3879-3880. 
1040. Dobbs, Norman J. & Dorgan, Richard E. A 
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descriptive analysis of the mental health program 
worker training project. International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 1970(Fal), Vol. 16(4), 288-298.—Initiated a 
6-mo training program for bachelor degree students to 
meet the increasing need for new professionals to treat 
individuals on a short-term basis. The project was 
designed to prepare individuals as “milieuists” in a 
residential treatment setting. A program drawing from 
the behavioral and social sciences was developed. 
Following the completion of the training, all participants 
were employed as mental health program workers. An 
enlarged 2nd training program has been initiated as the 
centers treatment programs have expanded. (21 ref.) 
—MJournal summary. 

1041. Dyer, Elaine D., Monson, Mary А„ & Van 
Drimmelen, Jennie B. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Salt Lake City, U.) Are administrative level, age and 
educational preparation reflected in California Psy- 
chological Inventory scores? Psychological Reports, 
d irata Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1111-1120.—Studied rela- 
tionships of administrative position, age, and educational 
Preparation to scores on the CP scales in 1,018 
randomly selected registered nurses from 31 Veterans 
Administration Hospitals. Significant correlations. (p 
< .05) were found between admini trative position and 
Self-control, Achievement 
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physicians and students 
about medical problems. 
more hypotheses than stu 
number of constraints s 


nts," —J, 
Bigger, J. Thon 
» Coll. of Physiei 
Surgeons) The intern and sleep loss. New Ej 
Journal of Medicine, 1971(Jul), Vol. 285(4), 201-208 
investigate the effects of sleep deprivation on me 
interns, an EKG arrhythmia-detection task and 
tionnaires assessing mood and subjectively perg 
psychophysiologic state were administered to 14 me 
interns (13 males, 1 female). In comparison {0 
performance when rested, Ss deprived of sleep 
significantly less able to recognize arrhythmias @ 
EKG task. Mood was significantly affected by sleep 
deprived Ss felt increased sadness and decreased Wi 
egotism, and social affection. In addition, numé 
paychopathologic symptoms developed, and they ji 
themselves to have abnormalities in cognitive, 
tual, and physiologic areas of function. It is app 
that interns deprived of normal sleep may е 
transient Psychopathology and impaired effici 
performance.—Journal abstract. 1 

1044. Gallahorn, George E. (Sheppard Air К 
Base, U.S. Air Force Regional Hosp., Wichita 
Tex.) The use of taboo words by psychiatric ¥ 
personnel. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 1971 
Vol. 34(3), 309-321. Monitored daily staff me 
Over a 6-mo period for (a) significant events on the 
(b) time spent discussing each patient, (c) use of 
Words, (d) staff members who used taboo words, à 
the person to whom taboo words were directed. Ё 
mo. all staff meetings were taped. Personnel were? 
tested for personality traits (Lazare-Klerman Persom 
Inventory) and for ratings on taboo words. Durin 
128 days of the study, 372 taboo words we 
primarily damn (87) and hell (84). Other taboo y 
included crap (41), God (34), shit (33), bitch (17), 
(16), and screw (11). Results indicate that taboo 
usage was significantly associated with ward tens 
Was not related to job status, was not associated | 
Personality traits, and was most frequently dires 
toward individual patients, (36 ref.)—E. Uprichai ri 

1045. Gedan, Sharon. (Straub Clinic, Honat 
Hawaii) This | believe... about psychiatric nurs 
Practice. Nursing Outlook, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(8) 
536.—Relates the Personal experiences and beliefs 
Psychiatric nurse. “In actual practice, nurses tend 10 
Psychiatric theory as a basis for understanding 
Patients and for developing a plan of care. F, 
theories and schools of psychotherapy are drawn M 

У psychiatric nurses: psychoanalytic, interpersol 
permunication, Gestalt, and experiential. The aul 
believes that from her experience “psychiatric D 
Practice is a process of mutual self-disclosure, Wi 
nurse and patient revealing the emotions theym 
experiencing in their current and immediate relati 
ship^—J. L. Smith, : 
1046. Howell, М. А. & Newman, S. Н. (е0 
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Health, Education & Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Pre- 
diction of supervisors’ ratings of medical intern 
performance. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1325-1326.— Used supervisors’ forced-choice 
ratings at the end of training as a performance criterion 
for 84 medical interns in the United States Public Health 
Service Hospitals. A predictive battery, consisting of 
both intellective and nonintellective measures, yielded a 
multiple correlation of .48 against this criterion. The 
study is considered only suggestive, but the predictable 
variance in the supervisory criterion appeared to involve 
speed of motor performance, deductive reasoning ability, 
and a measure of responsibility.—Journal abstract. 

1047. Kelly, James G. (U. Michigan) Qualities for 
the community psychologist. American Psychologist, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 897—903.—Presents 7 qualities 
required for the community psychologist to become an 
active community resource. The qualities were derived 
from an ecological perspective and include: a clearly 
identified competence, creating an eco(logical)-identity, 
tolerance for diversity, coping effectively with varied 
resources, commitment to risk-taking, balancing patience 
and zeal, and giving away the by-line (i.e., criteria for 
success are community- rather than self-oriented). 
Examples of each quality are presented.—Author ab- 
stract, 

1048. Kimball, Chase Р. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Role of liaison psychiatrist in teaching medical 
students. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
12(5), 456-460.—Reviews the approaches of a psychi- 
atric consultation liaison service to undergraduate 
curriculum. Several basic principles are stressed, in- 
cluding (a) the collection of data by means of interviews, 
and (b) the use of such data in understanding the 
medical part of a patient's life. The teacher as a model is 
emphasized throughout the service, The process, content, 
and form of the program are described. It is noted that 
the program has relevance for a wide variety of 
diagnostic disorders on both an inpatient and outpatient 
basis and is useful in educational aspects of consultation 
Services. (25 ref.)—J. Stoudenmire. 

1049. Kinsel, John В. (Columbia U.) Cognitive and 
intellectual correlates of facilitative conditions: A 
study of therapist characteristics. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3791. 

1050. Leland, Henry; Smith, Daniel, & Barclay, Allan. 
(Ohio State U., Mental Retardation Training Program) 
Report of the workshop on the training of clinical 
Child psychologists in mental retardation. Mental 
Retardation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(4), 24-28.—The Clinical 
Child Section, Division 12, American Psychological 
Association sponsored a workshop on clinical training 
оп mental retardation. 3 areas were covered: (a) what is 
unique about clinical child psychology in mental retar- 
dation; (b) what are the merits of a “generalist” vs. а 
“specialist”; and (c) what are some of the prospective 
training models? Training models are outlined and 
recommendations are made.—Journal abstract. a 

1051. Lin, Tsung-yi, et al. (U. Michigan, Medical 
School) Psychiatric training for foreign medica 
graduates: A symposium. Psychiatry, Washington 
D.C., 1971(Aug), Vol. 34(3), 233-257.—Analyzes pro 7 
lems that foreign psychiatric trainees face in the Unite 
States. It is suggested that the American Psychiatric 
Association conduct a survey of foreign doctors working 
in United States psychiatric institutions, establish um 
novative pilot training programs, and develop а Баса 
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program with psychiatric institutions in developing 
countries.—E. Uprichard. 

1052. Loboiko, N. S. Vllyanie sushchestvuyushchei 
uchebnoi nagruzki na razvitie umstvennogo utom- 
leniya u studentov-medikov. [Influence of present 
study work load on the development of mental fatigue in 
medical students] In N. I. Putilin (Ed.), “Fiziologi- 
cheskoe obosnovanie rezhimoy deyatel’nosti.” (See PA, 
Vol. 48:Issue 1) 100-101,—Studied the process of mental 
fatigue (MF) before and after study activity during the 
semester and after taking examinations. MF was gauged 
by the length of the latent period of CRs, RT, and the 
ergogram, The usual study work load during the day 
produced (a) a marked increase in the latent period of 
CRs; (b) a drop in attention, staying power, and 
resistance to MF; and (c) an increase of MF. All changes 
were expressed more sharply during the examination 
period.—J. D. London. 

1053. MacLennan, Beryce W. (Washington School of 
Psychiatry, D.C.) Simulated situations in group 
psychotherapy training. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 330-332.—Discusses 
a method for training group psychotherapists when 
patients and resources for conventional methods, e.g., 
group observation, analysis of audio and video tapes, 
etc., are not available. The method used was role playing 
in simulated group-therapy settings. 2 group situations 
were devised: (a) an intake group for parent couples who 
were having trouble with their teen-aged children, and 
(b) a heterosexual outpatient therapy group which had 
already met for 4-5 sessions so that members had begun 
to know each other and relationships had begun to 
develop. As therapists, students were free to try out any 
theoretical approach. As a result, it was possible "to 
examine some of the differences which developed and 
the reactions of the ‘patients’ to experiential and analytic 
leadership .... From this experience, it would appear 
that simulated situations permit the experiencing and 
analyzing of a variety of aspects of group therapy in a 
lively way.”—J. L. Smith. 

1054. Olmstead, Joseph A. (Human Resources Re- 
search Organization, Alexandria, Va.) Organizational 
factors in the performance of social welfare and 
rehabilitation workers. HumRRO Technical Report, 
1971(Aug), No. 71-20, 87-130.—Summarizes present 
state-of-knowledge on organizational factors related to 
performance of social welfare and rehabilitation workers. 
]t is based on a survey of general organizational 
literature, literature dealing specifically with the per- 
formance of social welfare and rehabilitation workers, 
and on HumRRO experience in applying research 
findings. Included are (a) an analysis of major theoretical 
approaches to the study of organizations, (b) a discussion 
of concepts and findings that have particular relevance 
for social and rehabilitation agencies, (c) implications for 
applied research concerned with organizational factors 
that influence performance, and (d) implications for the 
management of social welfare and rehabilitation organ- 
izations. (4'/4 p. ref.)—HumRRO. 

1055. B Rosemary & Kerchner, Lela. (U. 
Washington) A study of the relationship between 
staff attitudes and dimensions of supervisory self- 
actualization in public health nursing. Nursing Re- 
search, 1970(May), Vol. 19(3), 231-238.—Measured 
self-actualizing dimensions of a sample of public health 
nursing supervisors by Shostrom's Personal Orientation 
Inventory. Ss were compared with the attitudes of their 
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public health staff nurses as measured by a semantic 
differential attitude scale designed to measure staff 
satisfaction. The scores on the dimensions of self- 
actualization of the nursing supervisors were compared 
with the scores of a sample of student nurses, public 
health staff nurses, and faculty. Findings indicate that 
the supervisors scored in the normal range or above in all 
dimensions and were more self-actualized as measured 
by the tool than other nurses with whom they were 
compared. Supervisors with master’s preparation ap- 
peared more self-actualized than other supervisors. 
There was no correlation between self-actualization and 
staff satisfaction in this sample. (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

1056. Reynolds, Allan E. (U. Oklahoma) Evaluation 
of an institutional attendant training project. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 


4195. 

1057. Rezler, G. & Anderson, Alexander S. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Focused and unfocused feedback 
and self-perception. Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 61-64.—Describes a study in 
which 21 health educators, attending a l-wk workshop to 
improve self-awareness, were given either a "focused" 
(video tape stopped at selected places) or *unfocused" 
(taped performance without interruptions) taped review 
on self-perception. Self-ratings, collected before and 
after the reviews were measured using a short version of 
the Group Behavior Rating Scale, Findings indicate the 
necessity of (a) focused video tape reviews for Ss to 
realize how rarely they engage in idea seeking behaviors 
in small peer groups; and (b) repeated focus video tay 
reviews since self-perceptions changed only temporarily 
under single reviews.—Journal abstract. 

1058. Saunders, Bruce Т. & Pap ou, A. J. (0. 
Maine, Div. of Special Education) Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory sub-scale indices of 
effective child-care personnel. Devereux Schools 
Forum, ЫР), Vol. 6(1), 19-26.—From a brief review 
of previous stu lies it is concluded “that little progress 
has been made in the area of psychometric selection of 
child care workers. Past research attempts have failed to 
establish a relationship between child care personnel test 
performance and actual performance with children. This 
study attempted to determine by the use of... [the 
MMPI] (Form R), whether child care workers whose 
children display behavioral improvement can be psycho- 
metrically differentiated from child care workers whose 
children do not display behavioral improvement." Ss 
were 23 18-33 yr. old camp counselors in a camp for 
emotionally disturbed children. Each S was administered 

during a 3-day precamp training 
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1060. Thomas, H. B. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst.) A 
serial position effect along a factor-analytic dimen. 
sion. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol, 
119(2), 267-280.—Required 2 consultant psychiatrists to 
rate independently 19 patients by distributing 20 points 
among the categories of normal, neurotic, and psychotic 
(x,y,z). Only 1 factor was extracted, indicating that the 
raters placed each individual (i) at some point lying a 
proportion (q,) of the way along the conceptual dimen- 
sion corresponding to this factor, then coded q, into 
numerical form by an appropriate choice of values for x, 
y, and z. Results support predictions based on inter- 
ference theory. The uncertainty of the coding, U (xyz|i), 
obeyed a serial position curve with respect to q, and was 

roportional (о a quantity U “(q,,h) when the parameter 
р was given the value 1. When the disturbing influence 
U (q h) and the resulting disturbance U (xyz|i) were 
expressed as fractions of their maximum values, the 2 
quantities were approximately equal. (16 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

1061. Trail, Ira D. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
relationships of role conflict and alienation to types 
of educational preparation for nursing. Dissertation 
eee International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4042- 


1062. Wilson, Victoria. (Topeka State Hosp., Kan) 
An analysis of femininity in nursing. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 15(2), 213-220, 
—Discusses how historical, cultural, and sociologic 
aspects of women have affected the profession of 
nursing. The problems of the profession are the problems 
of women. Nurses, like women in general, have been 
noted for "their intuition versus intellect, for their 
nurturance versus productivity, for their dependency 
versus independence."—J. J. Parnicky. 
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1063. Boenheim, Curt. (Columbus State Hosp. 0) 
Some reflections about contemporary dynamic psy" 
chotherapy. International Journal of Group ee 
therapy, 1971(Арг), Vol. 21(2), 239-243.— Extends S. R. 
Slavson's observation “of changed concepts in the theory 
and practice of psychotherapy." 4 changes are discussed: 
(a) It is noted that the concept of transference has 
Changed and it has been observed that as the perso? 
becomes older, the influence of transference 18 fe 
dynamic. Consequently, many therapists now belie 
there is a dual relationship in all therapeutic settings. 
The evaluation of insight is not considered to d 
important at it once was. Willpower, “self-control, d il 
self-discipline, the most important factors in WU 
psychotherapy, have an especially weak basis today. 

е importance of verbal communication exclusively 
been supplemented and at times been replaced by and 
use of nonverbal communication, e.g. art, music, 
activity therapy, in successful psychotherapy. Expene™ 
has indicated “that these forms of treatment fe 
valuable addition and should be used in all institution (@ 
which there is a possibility of employing them. jude 
Therapeutic efforts are now being extended to ÁN 
Social factors, ie. awareness of the patient dy 
environment. It is concluded “that contemporary 
namic psychotherapy, whether individual ог 27000; e 
to be based on a multidimensional diagnosis 0 
patient and his environment before any treatment 
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undertaken successfully.” It is not believed that forms of 
modern group psychotherapy, €g., marathon and en- 
counter groups, "should be included in the scope of 
eclectic choice of a method of treatment;" they are 
thought to be outside of the field.—J. L. Smith. 

1064. Christodoulou, G. N. (Tzaneion Hosp., Piraeus, 
Greece) Psychiatry in Greece. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1970(Fal), Vol. 16(4), 314-316—De- 
scribes current therapeutic methods, treatment facilities, 
and public policies regarding psychiatric practice in 
Greece. It is noted that outdated and restrictive laws are 
the primary obstacles hindering advancement and 
innovation in Greek psychiatry.—W. R. Street. 

1065. Collie, Robert M. (Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, Calif. Psychotherapy and philos- 
ophy: A Whiteheadean critique of transactional 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4205-4206. 

1066. Dieckmann, Hans; von der Heydt, Vera, & Jung, 
Eberhard. (118 Schützallee, Berlin, W. Germany) Sym- 
bols of active imagination. Journal of Analytical 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 16(2), 127-148.—In consider- 
ing the representations of a patient's active imagination, 
analytical psychology ascribes greater value to the 
principle of understanding than to the aesthetic aspects 
of creation. A case of a borderline patient is presented in 
which the 2 aspects were combined. An unknown 
element of the patient's personality was disclosed in the 
process of working in painting and in clay. A particular 
part of the individuation process, during which the 
patient was able to anchor her creativity to reality, is 
described. During and after analysis, the patient was able 
to integrate her talent in her life without pseudoartistic 
pretentions.—P. J. Federman. 

1067. Ferinden, William E. (Linden Board of Edu- 
cation, N.J.) Behavioristic psychodrama: A technique 
for modifying aggressive behavior in children. Group 
Psychotherapy & Psychodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 101- 
106.— Uses 4 case histories to illustrate the efficacy ofa 
combination of behavioristic psychodramatic and self- 
monitoring techniques in handling aggressive behavior in 
School children. ^ 

1068. Kernberg, Paulina F. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan) The course of the analysis of а 
narcissistic personality with hysterical and com- 
Pulsive features. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 451-471.—lllustrates 
the treatment challenge posed by narcissistic jac tee 
alities in the description of the psychoanalytic treatment 
of a young woman. The complexity of establishing а 
diagnosis, the full expression of the narcissistic defenses, 
components of the negative transference, and the 
outcome of the treatment are presented and discussed. 
—Journal summary. И Ci 

1069. Lansang, Mary A. (St. Louis U., Baguio City, 
Philippines) Client-centeredness in Rogerlan ther- 
apy. Saint Louis University Research Journal, Baguio 
City, Philippines, 1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 669-676: At. 
tempted to determine the qualification to be made 
regarding C. Rogers’s basic idea on client-centered 
therapy, and how C. A. Curran, a Catholic follower of 
Rogers, has used the client-centered technique Ма. 
this qualification. It is concluded that the thinking tha 
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arl Rogers come up with clie: er A сасий to 
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Christian humanist after an explanation on the place of 
counseling in Christian life. However, client-centered 
counseling, as used in Catholic life and education, was 
seen as a means of releasing feelings and emotions, 
promoting client insight and reasonable self-confidence, 
and finally choosing better ways of achieving one’s 
ultimate goals, rather than as a means of leaving the 
client absolutely free to decide his goals and the means 
to these goals with this organism as internal frame of 
reference and locus of evaluation.”—J. L. Smith. 

1070. Leutz, Gretel A. Transference, empathy and 
tele, the role of the psychodramatist as compared 
with the role of the psychoanalyst. Group Psycho- 
therapy & Psychodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 111-116. 
—Differentiates between 2 types of therapy and the 
place these therapeutic activities occupy. 

1071. Lickorish, John R. (Ipswich & East Suffolk 
Hosp., Inst. of Family Psychiatry, England) Psychol- 
ogy, science and psychotherapy. Association of 
Educational Psychologists Journal & News Letter, 1971 
(Feb), Vol. 2(8), 11-17.—Presents a brief historical 
review showing how the idea that psychotherapy as a 
form of medical treatment began and has been perpet- 
uated, and how the emphasis is now changing. Reasons 
given for this change are: (a) that psychologists are 
becoming more concerned about helping clients solve 
their problems instead of concentrating on testing, (b) 
the many human problems needing solutions, and (c) the 
awareness that many common disorders are psychosocial 
in origin and are not illnesses requiring medical help, but 
rather, in need of psychological help. An attempt is made 
to show that 2 commonly held viewpoints—that psy- 
chotherapy is a form of medical treatment, and is 
unscientific—are erroneous and that the practice of 
psychotherapy is a respectable scientific procedure and 
an integral part of the psychologist’s professional work. 3 
factors are given to show that “a healthy reaction is 
setting in against both the medical monopoly of 
psychotherapy and also against the role of the psy- 
chologist as a ‘testologist’ ": (a) a growing dissatisfaction 
with psychoanalytic theory and practice, (b) Rogers’s 
client-centered therapy, and (c) behavior therapy. Ar- 
guments are presented in response to the “objection that 
psychotherapy is a waste of the psychologist’s time. 
Research has shown that certain personal qualities in the 
therapist are necessary for success, among them, empa- 
thy, warmth, and genuineness, along with competent 
knowledge of general psychology. (22 ref.)—J. 1. Smith. 

1072. Neff, Leonard & Hayward, Ruth. (New York U., 
Bellevue Medical Center) Reciprocal contributions 
between psychoanalysis and psychoeducation. Jour- 
nal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
1971 (Apr), Vol. 10(2), 204-241.— Discusses the hypoth- 
esis that certain learning disorders are due to inadequate 
development of specific autonomous ego functions, 
object relations, body images, and communicative 
speech. A form of psychoeducation is described whereby 
a child is given a “second chance” to experience 
sequences in growth which were inadequate or missed in 
the developmental process. 2 case histories are presented. 
Psychoeducational treatment is discussed as a prepa- 
ration for psychoanalytic psychotherapy. This is sug- 
gested as an example of the proximity between education 
and psychoanalysis. Theoretical contributions of psy- 
choeducational treatment are given. (2 p. ref.)—H. 
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Los Angeles, Calif.) Growth, change and transfor- 
mation j^ dreams. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 11(2), 147-169.—Dreaming is considered 
to involve “phenomenological processes intrinsic to the 
growth, change and transformation of personality." 10 
hypotheses are outlined, based on the author's work with 
dreams of intelligent and highly gifted young adults in 
psychotherapy. The theoretical ground of the hypotheses 
includes views of Jung, Rank, Maslow, Assagioli, Boss, 
and the author's own growth orientation in psycho- 
therapy. While differing from the early Freudian 
perspective on dreams, the hypotheses are "entirely in 
keeping with the more modern neo-Freudian approach 
to dreams as a creative problem solving process ... and 
Jung's understanding of the dream as a reflection of 
internal processes of psychic transformation." Certain 
findings of REM research are construed as consistent 
with the acceptance of dreams as “а state of endogenous 
psychosynthetic activity.” For the practicing. psycho- 
therapist, what is important is to be sensitive to “апу 
signs of change and transformation that take place in the 
dreamer during the dream experience...since they 
represent efforts to cope with developmental blocks 
<. that would obscure the synthesis of new develop- 
ments in the personality."— P. Swartz, 

1074. Sifneos, Peter E. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Change in patients’ motivation for о- 
therapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
128(6), 718721.—In dynamic psychotherapy diagnostic 
and prognostic criteria are necessary to determine the 
kind of thera] y best suited to a patient's idiosyncratic 
needs. Linked with these needs is a patient’s motivation 
for change rather than for relief of symptoms. To assess 
this motivation, a 7-point forced-choice questionnaire 
was administered to 42 Psychiatric clinic patients. 
Results show that, over 8 treatment sessions, only 9 
patients’ motivation for change decreased. The ques- 
tionnaire used is included in the appendix.—Journal 
abstract, 

1075. Stern, Stephen. (U. Cincinnati) Premature 
termination of psychotherapy: A clarification of 
some ambiguities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4229. 

1076. Torrey, E. Fuller. 
Health, Rockville, Md.) What Western Psychothera- 
pists can learn from witchdoctors. 
y Orthopsychiatry, 
that Western psychotherapists 

eir view of themselves. It is suggested 


therapist; (c) consideration of the patients’ expectations; 


and (d) the techniques of cross-cultural therapy, Jour. 
nal abstract. 


Therapeutic Process 
1077. Beall, Lynnette. (U. Californi Berkel 
corrupt contract: Problems in conjoin У "n 
parents and children. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1972(Jan); Vol. 42(1), 71-81.— Discusses 
problems in setting up appropriate Contracts in both 
individual and conjoint therapy. In conjoint therapy, 
where parents and children are Seen, problems in 
contract setting are complicated by an additional 
factor—which combination to see. There is a danger that 
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the initial contract can be a corrupt one, facilitating 
neurotic patterns of relating instead of interrupting them 
and encouraging therapeutic change. 4 case examples are 
presented, and suggestions offered to help avoid up. 
witting participation in such contracts.—Journal abstract, 

1078. Gelfman, Morris. (Mental Health Center, North 
Div., Milwaukee, Wis.) The relationship of anxiety to 
faulty characterological value systems. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1971, Vol. 31(1), 59-67, 
—Discusses the “thesis that the individual is healthy to 
the degree that his evolved beliefs or values resonate with 
his cultural milieu.” Pathological value systems are 
considered to be those which lead the individual into 
malfunctioning techniques, which do not conform to the 
norm and fail to provide security. Depressive, paranoid, 
and obsessional systems are illustrated. The supportive 
therapist helps the patient to reestablish the previous 
value system, while the dynamic therapist attempts to 
help the patient towards a constructive change in his 
values. The role of the therapist and the problem of 
resistance are reconsidered in the light of this formu- 
lation, 2 case histories are presented. (19 ref.)—S, Knapp. 

1079. Lewis, Helen B. (30 E. 37th St, New York, 
N.Y.) Shame and guilt in neurosis. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1971(Fal), Vol. 58(3), 419-438.—Describes a 
study in which a field-dependent and a field-independent 
patient were placed in individual psychotherapy with the 
same therapist. Transcripts of the Ist 2 psychotherapy 
Sessions were scored blindly, Results indicate that for 
field-dependent Ss “there were significantly more rel- 
erences to anxiety of ‘shame, humiliation, embarrass 
ment, ridicule and exposure of private details,’ than 
teferences to the anxiety of ‘guilt, fault, responsibility, 
being punished, scolded or abused.’ The converse was 
true for field-independent” Ss. It was also found that 
field-independent Ss directed their hostility outward; for 
field-dependent Ss there was self-directed hostility. There 
was a significant difference in rate of patient-therapist 
exchange, i.e., field-dependent Ss had a faster rate ol 
exchange with the therapist. Data also indicate that 
women may be more prone to shame than men 
Hypotheses of shame and guilt as superego functions af 
discussed, ie, (a) “that both states are only partly 
conscious, and at times may function outside aware- 
ness,” (b) both states are understood to be biologically 
given (id-derived) and serve as drive regulators, and © 
both are identification phenomena. It is suggested m 
the self is an important construct in the psychologi 
dissection of shame and guilt. Discussed are tht 
difficulties in (a) the accurate assessment of the резо) 
Psychological state in shame and identification of guilt 
(b) the functioning of the self in shame and in guilt, an 
(c) charging hostility in shame and guilt. (20 ref.) 

. Smit 

1080. Plaut, A., Newton, Kathleen, & Zielen, Viktor 
(Middlesex Hosp. London, England) What do " 
actually do? Learning from experience. Journal 
Analytical Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 16(2), 188-203 
= Describes 2 methods of learning what an analyst бой 
The Ist is Tetrospective and depends on past notes и 
their comparison with information available later. The 
2nd involves considering how misunderstandings b 
tween patient and analyst occur. Both methods should 
be considered supplementary to the analysis of in 
“Pt conniortransiorence situations and repre 
another way of applying Jung's “personal equauo" 
Much can be lae ne tes the. public’s opinion of 
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what psychotherapists do by studying jokes, cartoons, 
etc, concerning psychotherapy. Caricatures of psycho- 
therapists contain that grain of truth which conflicts with 
common sense and can serve as a corrective to false 
pretensions and fashions.—P. J. Federman. 

1081. Subotnik, Leo. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
St. Cloud, Minn.) Transference toward the child 
therapist and other parent surrogates. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 119(2), 215-231. 
—Hypothesized that true transference occurs in child 
psychoanalysis, The attitudes of a 7-yr-old institution- 
alized male retardate toward his male therapist, teachers 
and cottage workers of both sexes were assessed. The 

icipant adults inferred the S's attitudes before, 
luring, and following 2 mo. of psychotherapy. Similarly, 
3 examining psychologists described the S's attitudes 
toward his mother and father before and after therapy. 
The obtained Q sorts were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed, Results support the transference hypothesis. 
Sex similarity was a potent but not exclusive determinant 
of transference. Both the male therapist and a male 
teacher were “father figures.” (39 ref.)—Author abstract. 


Group Therapy 


1082. Bailey, William L. (Brigham Young U.) A 
comparison of the effects of Visual-Sensory-Com- 
mitment-Action group therapy with Commitment- 
Action group therapy only and no-treatment control 
group of obese university females. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A); 3773. 

1083. Brayboy, Thomas. (Youth Development Center, 
Newark, N.J.) The black patient in group therapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(ul), 
Vol. 21(3), 288-293.—"The beginning problem for the 
black patient in a mixed group is not unlike that of any 
black person within our racist society. Despite abundant 
evidence on all sides, he must convince the white 
members that in fact there does exist à racial problem in 
this country." A racially mixed group is described which 
broke down because the discussion of race proved to be 
too hypersensitive a subject to discuss rationally. The 
original group comprised 3 men and 3 women—all white. 
A black girl with many phobic fears aggravated by her 
father’s death joined the group. White members who 
Periodically left the group were replaced by blacks, 

ssibly because blacks were more active recruiters. 

owever, the group disintegrated within a Year. “This 
Broup demonstrates the degree to which social factors 
influence the content of group therapy sessions if no 
restraints are imposed. Just as in individual therapy 
transference is of the essence, so in group therapy 
interpersonal interaction is the essential ingredient. It is 
noted that not all groups end as this one did, but reports 
On racially mixed therapy groups are not considered uo 
be encouraging. "Extreme bitterness on the part of the 

Cks and excessive defensiveness on the part of the 
Whites make creative discussion of racial issues almost 
impossible,—J. L. Smith. и 

1084. Clark, James V. Task group therapy ^" 
Intervention and problems of practice. Human Rela- 
tions, 1970(Oct), Vol. 23(5), 383-403. exa 

1085. Clayton, G. Maxwell. Sociodrama ina m j 

toup. Group Psychotherapy & Psychodrama, , No 1 

3-4), 97—100.— Sociodrama is seen as à useful metho 
sd involving the members of church groups 18 soci 

ues. 
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1086. Corder, Billie F., Corder, Robert F., & Hen- 
dricks, Allie. (Alcoholic Rehabilitation Center, Butner, 
N.C.) An experimental study of the effect of paired- 
patient meetings on the group therapy process. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 197\(Jul), 
Vol. 21(3), 310-318.—Ss were women patients receiving 
group therapy on the intensive treatment ward of a state 
mental hospital. Ss were randomly assigned to à 
“partner”, patient with whom they were required to 
spend 30 min. daily in a discussion of their problem 
areas in addition to the regular hospital treatment 
program, which included chemotherapy, occupational, 
recreational, and work therapy, along with regular 
twice-weekly group therapy sessions. The effect of these 
paired-patient meetings on group therapy processes was 
analyzed by a comparison of tapes of experimental 
group therapy sessions with tapes o! sessions held by the 
same E with a matching control group. Mental health 
professionals were trained to rate randomly selected 
tapes along various ешил, clinical scales, and the 
results were statistically analyzed. Group therapy ses- 
sions with the addition of paired-patient meetings were 
found to show a significantly higher level of reality 
contact, more intimacy, and a deeper emotional level in 
material discussed, as well as a general increase in verbal 
interaction among patients. This method of supplement- 
ing group therapy seems an effective one for use in an 
inpatient facility.—Journal repo 


roup psychotherapy. International Journal of Group 
p erii see 197 (Apr), Vol. 2102), 143-158,— Briefly 
reviews the literature on positive and negative aspects of 
the cotherapist in E psychotherapy. Although it is 
felt. that most difficulties involve the transference- 
countertransference phenomena, the cotherapy method 
teaching technique. Consequently, 
i those studyin; 


i in therapy, and individual cognitive 
ША ni factors оа defense mechanisms, 


self-esteem, 


titive strivings, 4 
that “if potential cotherapy partnerships are assessed 
with respect to each О the various categories . . . 
фе а reasonable prediction of the quality of 
interaction can be та e." General guidelines are 
listed —J. L. Smith. 


International Journal of Сота Psycho- 
ines basic 

th suitable ve for ca 
i up analysis effectively ап economical- 

+ e MN departs from traditional approaches in 
that it is based on Horney's theory of view T 
developing neurotic process 1$ viewed as an effort А a ie 
part of the patient at effecting changelessness. In this 
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effort he places his resources in the service of insuring his 
safety rather than in the service of his potential 
development. Features unique to the group process are 
described, as well as the motives of patients and 
therapists, patient selection, the predictability of group 
movements, and the dialectics of the neurotic process. 
The use of the concept of a “cohesion-fragmentation 
axis” as a method for processing great amounts of data 
provides a quick estimate of the direction of the 
group.—Journal summary. 

1089. Dinges, Norman G. & Weigel, Richard G. 
(Colorado State U.) The marathon group: A review of 
practice and research. Comparative Group Studies, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 459 p. 

1090. Grotjahn, Martin. (U. Southern California) 
Laughter in group psychotherapy. International Jour- 
nal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Арг), Vol. 21(2), 
234-238.—Suggests that while a therapist does not cry 
with or rage at his patients, he should feel free to laugh 
with them. By showing reaction to the group emotional 
freedom is demonstrated, and laughter is considered to 
be a sign of freedom. However, laughter in group or 
individual therapy should be sincere. Jokes are consid- 
ered a good method of making an interpretation. Also, 
discussed is (a) the joke as resistance, (b) the laughter of 
mastery, and (c) laughter at the unmasking of the 
unconscious. It is concluded that laughter “їп therapy is 
as welcome as any other sign of spontaneity, strength, 
mastery, and freedom."—J. L. Smith. 

1091. Heitler, James B. (U. Michigan) Preparation 
of lower-class patients for group psychotherapy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4215-4216. 

1092. Hooper, Douglas & Sheldon, Alan. (U. Bristol, 
England) A study of group psychotherapy with 
married couples: Il. Evaluating the changes. Inter- 
national Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1970(Fal), Vol. 
16(4), 299-305.—Compared 5 married couples in group 
psychotherapy with 5 control couples on 2 instruments 
measuring marital relationships. The Fundamental In- 
terpersonal Relations Orientation test and a semantic 
differential instrument were administered to the therapy 
couples before and after therapy and to controls at a 
single administration. While therapy resulted in no- 
ticeable clinical changes, no significant changes were 
detected by the objective instruments. Differences were 
found, however, between experimental and control 
couples. Sex roles were less differentiated in the therapy 
couples, e.g., lack of acceptance by the husband of the 
role of organizer and controller.—W. R. Street. 

1093. Hurewitz, Paul. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., City 
U. New York) Ethical considerations in leading 
therapeutic and quasi-therapeutic groups: Encoun- 
ter and sensitivity groups. Group Psychotherapy & 
Psychodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 117-120.— Briefly 
discusses ethical issues, such as advertising change, 
experimentation in groups, and freedom to join or leave 
a D Г опе oe Krichev. 

. Koz, © Christ, Jacob. ton Ci 
Hosp., Psychiatric Service, Mass.) Group Vier uid 
apy with lower socioeconomic classes, in a met- 


ropolitan hospital setting. International Journal of 


Social Psychiatry, 1970(Fal), Vol. 16(4), 306-313.—11 
psychiatric patients of lower-class backgrounds took part 
in group therapy sessions for 1'/ yr. The sessions were 
conducted with the least possible intervention by the 
therapist, in the hopes that the group itself would become 
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a source of insight and support for its members, 
Transcripts of selected discussions are presented to 
illustrate relationships formed with the group. The 
experience of this group indicates that the group- 
centered approach holds promise for the treatment of 
lower-class patients, who are widely believed to be 
relatively incapable of developing insight or trust. The 
success of the group-centered approach may be due to 
the reduction of social status differences between patient 
and therapist.—W. R. Street. 

1095. James С. (Rockhurst Coll.) Use of 
psychodrama and sociodrama in reducing exces- 
sive Negro aggression. Group Psychotherapy & Psy- 
chodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 138-149.—1 female and 2 
male Negro students, found to be markedly above 
average in aggression against society, took part in 4 mo. 
of weekly psychodrama and sociodrama sessions with 2 
other Negroes and 5 Caucasians. Scores on the Rosen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Study, Scale E, indicate $һап 
drops in aggression following the sessions. (31 ref.)—4. 
Krichev. 

1096. Morgan, David W. A note on analytic group 
psychotherapy for therapists and their wives. /nter- 
national Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1961(Арг), Vol. | 
21(2), 244-247.—Suggests that group therapy with 
groups composed of therapists and their wives is an | 
appropriate setting for the elucidation and handling of 
special problems encountered by therapists and their 
spouses. Several types of problems are noted, e.g., (a) the 
wife may feel left out because of the secret nature ol 
therapy; and (b) through "passive, nursing techniques, 
he endangers his wife's confidence in her materna 
strengths and she becomes frantically defensive." An 
analyst's experience with this type of group therapy 
indicates that there should be 2-hr weekly group 
meetings over a 4-7 yr. period. The presence 0! 
therapists’ wives supports the wife whose pride and trust 
in herself as a mother has been shaken, and wives 
bitterness, transference distortion, and clinging tenden- 
cies can all be reduced. For the therapist, the deprivation 
he feels as а result of his disciplined conduct and his 
need for meaningful relationships can be allowed 
expression in the group therapy situation. More empha- 
sis is placed on pathological interactions than on free 
associations. It is concluded that “the group experience 
is rewarding not only for the changes it may bring about 
in marital interaction but for the growth it may produce 
in professional relationships."—J. L. Smith. 

1097. Mykel, Nan. (Georgia State U.) The appli 
cation of ethical standards to group psychotherapy 
in a community. International Journal of Group PY- 
chotherapy, 1971(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 248-254. —Attemp? 
"to bring group ethics into better focus by looking 2 
aspects of the ethical practices of group psychotherapists 
in a given community” in order to provide a brief view © 
some national trends. A questionnaire designed to elici 
practical procedures in several ethically sensitive areas 
were mailed to 70 psychologists, 16 psychiatrists, an¢ 
psychiatric residents in a large southern city. Provit 
"was made for recipients to classify themselves ® 
nontherapists or non-group therapists.” 33 group p 
chotherapists responded: 19 psychologists, 9 psychi 
trists, and 5 residents. In addition, 19 psycholog!s® 
indicated they were not psychotherapists and 14 psy 
chotherapists indicated that they did no group #074 
Psychotherapy experience ranged from 1'/2-22 уг. % 
group psychotherapy experience ranged from 1 wk. t0 
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т. Responses are also discussed for the areas of 

confidentiality, moral and legal standards, client rela- 
tionship, and client welfare—J. L. Smith. 

1098. Newman, Gustave & Hall, Richard С. (U. 
Florida) Acting out: An indication for psychodrama. 
Group Psychotherapy & Psychodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 
87-96.—10 university students, rejected for individual 
therapy because of acting-out tendencies, went through a 
series of 12 weekly psychodrama sessions. Objective and 
subjective behavioral indices indicate major positive 
shifts in 6 of the 7 Ss who completed the series.—A. 
Krichev. 

1099. Pattison, E. Mansell; Rhodes, Robert J., & 
Dudley, Donald L. (U. California, Irvine) Response to 
group treatment in patients with severe chronic lung 
disease. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 210), 214-225.—Studied 12 patients 
with severe obstructive pulmonary syndrome during the 
conduct of a 6-mo group therapy experiment involving 
the patients and the ward nursing staff. Physiological 
and psychosocial variables were examined that might 
influence the patient response to group treatment. 
Patients who had a "successful" response to the group 
had a background of more adequate interpersonal 
coping behavior (Berle Index) and higher psychosocial 
assets, were able to effect better ward relationships 
(Nurses’ Observation Scale for Independent Evaluation), 
and had better gross ventilatory measures (maximal 
breathing capacity and maximal expiratory flow rate), 
reflecting capacity to adapt physiologically. Patients with 
this syndrome live in an emotional “straitjacket.” Either 
action-activation or action-inhibition will rapidly upset 
his precarious cardiopulmonary balance and lead to 
decompensation. Therefore, group methods that mobi- 
lize anxiety and affect are life-threatening and ineffec- 
tive. It was observed that these patients could not 
tolerate or utilize such group procedures. For such 
patients a more benign group method that is impersonal 
and does not mobilize conflict appears to be the group 
method of choice. These results and observations are in 
agreement with other reports that suggest modification 
of group methods to meet the psychophysiological 
capacities of the patient. Data support the recommen- 
dation that group methods should be carefully selected 
in terms of the psychological, social, and physiological 
pups of group members. (36 ref.)—Journal sum- 

ary. 

. 1100, Pino, Christopher J. & Cohen, Helen. (D'You- 
ville Coll.) Trainer style and trainee self-disclosure. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 2102), 202-213.—Utilized a content analysis prt 
cedure for self-references (self-disclosures) adapted from 
Reisel to test the relationship of the trainer style to the 
Percentage of group members’ (N = 44 undergraduates) 
self-references. Results favored the leader-guide 
(group-process intervention orientation) over the group. 
centered (or person-oriented intervention orientation) 
Style. Results were significant beyond the 01 level. 50% 
of the leader-guided training (T) groups’ self-references 
Were of the interpersonal variety (vs. less than 10% of the 
&roup-centered T-groups' self-references). This s 
lifference is seen as stemming from the greater effec- 
tiveness of the leader-guided style in helping to set group 
norms. Self-disclosure is a good indicator of member 
growth and T-group effectiveness. It would seem, 
therefore, that we should learn to increase the quantity © 
such self-disclosure in order to increase the value of the 
T-group experience. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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1101. Predescu, V. & Ionescu, G. (Inst. of Medicine & 
Pharmacy, Psychiatric Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) 
Psihoterapia in grup: Il. Dinamica psihologică in 
grupul terapeutic. [Group psychotherapy: II. Psycho- 
logic dynamics in group therapy.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, 
Neurochirurgia, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 243-250. 

1102. Rachman, Arnold W. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, Group Psychotherapy Clinic for Chil- 
dren & Adolescents, New York, N.Y.) Encounter 
techniques in analytic group psychotherapy with 
adolescents. International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1971(JuD, Vol. 21(3), 319-329.—Outlines some 
theoretical and clinical considerations including the role 
of the group therapist with adolescents and encounter 
techniques useful with this age group (role playing, 
Greek Chorus, and split ego). “The use of encounter 
techniques in group psychotherapy raises several impor- 
tant issues: the motivation for encountering; the timing 
of an encounter; resistance and encountering; and the 
nature and variety of encounters employed.” It is 
concluded that formation of a sense of inner continuity 
or ego identity can be aided by a group psychotherapy 
setting in which the adolescent is allowed and encour- 
aged to experiment with and encounter a variety of 
feelings, thoughts, and actions. In this way, adolescents 
are afforded an opportunity to explore their identity 


problems within a meaningful relationship to a group.” 
—J. L. Smith. 

1103. Schual, Freddy; Salter, Herschel, & Paley, 
im State Hosp., West Brentwood, N.Y.) 


Marlene G. (Pilgri 
sam Кор therapy in the treatment of 


hospitalized alcoholic patients. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Арг), Vol. 21(2), 226- 
233.— "Thematic" group therapy includes a daily morn- 
ing session during which the patients are divided into 
small units of 5-8 members who meet without the 
participation of a therapist, and an afternoon session in 
which all patients meet for a follow-up discussion of the 
morning sessions under staff supervision. Distinct 
advantages in grou] therapy sessions conducted exclu- 
sively by patients have been found. ]t is particularly 
helpful in breaking down the irrational resistance to 
authority figures by new patients. Group therapy 
heightens the morale of recovering patients to be о 
assistance to newly admitted patients who are experi- 
encing a great deal of fear and anxiety, and lays the 
oundwork for more effective therapy with the staff. 
therapists. This group therapy program has been espe- 
cially effective for an alcoholic population in view of the 
fact that most alcoholics tend to be shy, withdrawn, and 
fearful of reality factors. It enables patients to develop 
rapport and to benefit from the milieu in à short period 
of time. The direct involvement with other human beings 
in a group setting seems to be a potent method of 
penetrating the walls that alcoholics build around 
themselves.—/ournal summa 


ry. 
1104. Simmons, Ron. Sociodrama of black stu- 


at a white preparatory school. Group Psycho- 
poe & Psychodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 121-124. 
—Jlilustrates ап attempt to help black female students 
adapt to a white school by using sociodrama followed by 
performance ratings by self and others. It was found that 
behavior change followed ro ae the ratings rather 

of the performance. —. richev. 

that 05. Эпи, John В. & Myers, Hector F. (Clare- 
mont Men’s Coll.) Intensity of T-group relationships 
as a function of interaction. International Journal of 


Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 190-201. 
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—Employed 3 definitions of “interaction” to test 
Homans's statement that interpersonal Dowd in- 
creases as a function of interaction: (a) overall (О) 
relationship ratings will increase as a positive function of 
the number of meetings held, and the positive incre- 
mental slope for mean © ratings, as a function of number 
of meetings, will be Steeper than that established for 
today’s (T) meeting ratings; (b) T ratings will increase as 
a function of increasing opportunities and will decrease 
as a function of decreasing opportunities for interaction; 
and (o T ratings received by an S will be positively 
correlated with his rate of participation in group 
discussion. Each definition provided independent sup- 
port for the hypothesis. Ratings of "closeness" between 
members (ЇЧ = 10 females, mean а e, 33.1 yr.; and 11 
males, mean age, 36.7 yr.) іпсг systematically over 
the 7 meetin; 5, incr faster in small-group than in 
еер mee and се as a function of 
е individual's juency of icipation in 
discussion. Ratings dh x piti 


scores, and no longitudinal pattern for th pression of 
hostility could be di be ae веет pun 


rated the meetings as being more interesting but not as a 
eater source of 
‘action. 


1106. Warner, G. s k iatri 
Center, Hagerstown, Md. ie: € A eid 
group app in the latric hospital. Group 
Psychotherapy & Psychodr. , 1971 - 
тунис св е 97 у Vol. 24(3-4), 131 


1107. Weil, Pierre. (Federal U. of Minais Gerais, Belo 
ima of the Sphinx. С) 

,1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 125- 
the use of various animals portrayed in 


the Sphinx as of th: i 
techniques. part е more standard psychodramatic 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


1108. Cohen, Miriam; Liebson, Ira A., Faillace, 
A. & Allen, Richard P. (Johns Hopkins U. Medeni 


School) Moderate di e 
кечу i Ping by chronic alcoholics: A 


У tred because of the 
иеше hate ce thc Or whether it resulted from the 
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environment, which resulted in excessive drinkin, 
Results are discussed in relation to the feasibility gf 
moderate drinking as a therapeutic goal for the chronic 
alcoholic and contingencies which might be used to 
manage alcoholism. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
1109. Edlund, Calvin V. (San Juan Unified School 
District, Carmichael, Calif.) A reinforcement approach 
to the elimination of a child's school phobia. Mental 
Hygiene, 1971(Oct), Vol. 55(4), 433-436. 
1110. Fowler, Roy S., Chawla, Niranjan S., 
Justus F. & Tindall, Virginia L. (U. Washington, 
Medical School) An application of behavior therapyto 
a ram of debilitating vertigo. Behavior Therapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 589-591.—Utilized a treatment 
program to minimize reinforcement for sick behavior 
and maximize reinforcement for well behavior in à 
58-yr-old woman with chronic disability associated with 
vertigo and positional nystagmus. 
ПИ. С P. Joan. (Queen's U 
Some aspects of the relationship of social work lo 
behaviour therapy. British Journa! of Social Work, 
1971($ит), Vol. 1(2), 197-208. Argues "that recent 
developments in behaviour therapy demand a much 
more radical revision of the role of the psychiatric social 
worker in a behavioural modification team." The author 


‚ Belfast, Ireland) 


has been a member of a behavior therapy team which 
includes a psychiatrist and 2 psychologists. This team has 
had “а special interest in the use of behaviour therapy to 
treat patients with phobic and sexual disorders... 
The use of the patient's relatives and other key figures in 
the treatment of maladaptive behavior is discussed. Also 
discussed is the history of behavior therapy from the 
generalization gradient, stimulus generalization, an 
resistance to extinction to the more recent model of 
transfer and persistence of behavior using concepts of 
stimulus and response classes. Case histories are pre- 
sented to illustrate that stimuli linked by social training 
are not easily seen “when examining the idiosyneratic 
and unexpected relationships between stimuli controlling 
either phobic behaviour or sexual behaviour in patients 
with personal problems . . . . Behaviour therapy requires 
the selection of a training procedure which will generate 
adaptive behaviour that will fit into the individuals 
Social environment so that it will be reinforced.” The 
Strategies that have been suggested to accomplish this а 
discussed. It is concluded that it is clear “that social 
workers can play an important professional role * 
present behavioural programmes." (29 ref. „—/. 1. Ser 
1112. Gruber, Ronald P. (U. California, Medi in 
School, San Francisco) Behavior therapy: Problems 
. Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. ah 
361-368.— Relates the often seen relapses after vario! И 
forms of behavior therapy partly to a generalization 
decrement phenomenon. Various means of increase 
generalization were sought by reviewing experiment ^ 
Beneralization and transfer of training. In pus. Pi 
Conditioning at an unaware or noncognitive level 8 
Considered an important means of minimizing !! ү 
generalization decrement. Examples of behavior theraP 
Wherein learning without awareness is inadverten 
employed are given. (41 ref.) Journal abstract. a) 

1113. Gumina, James M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwa 
ical responses of depressed Б 

tients during ап implosive therapy analogue. 


ен Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-8) 


| 
| 
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1114. Hinte, Frederick. (John Jay Coll. of Criminal 
Justice) Should desensitization techniques be part of 
police recruit training? Group Psychotherapy & Psy- 
chodrama, 1971, Vol. 24(3-4), 107-110.—Describes the 
use of various desensitization techniques with police 
recruits as part of their training program. Satisfactory 
results are reported by recruits. Alienation was the most 
successful technique.—A. Krichev. 

1115. Isele, Frank W. (U. Montana) The effects of 
modeling as an approach to changing the behavior 
of depressed subjects. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4218. 

1116. James, Leonard E. (U. Cincinnati) The effi- 
cacy of behavior therapy and therapist A-B status, 
expectancy, conscientiousness and reinforcement 
style: An experiment in the parental treatment of 
enuresis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4218-4219. 

1117. Jones, Duane L. (U. Denver) An examination 
of the role of mental imagery ability in the treatment 
of snake fear by systematic desensitization. Disser- 
lation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4219-4220. 

1118. Kraft, T. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., London, 
England) Social anxiety model of alcoholism. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
797-798.—Outlines а new approach to treatment for 
alcoholism based on the principle that social anxiety is 
the central feature of this disorder. When the patient has 
become anxiety-free in all normal social situations, using 
systematic desensitization, he no longer needs to drink to 
excess and yet can continue drinking socially.—Journal 
abstract. 

1119. Levinson, Brent L., Shapiro, David; Schwartz, 
Gary E. & Tursky, Bernard. (Harvard U.) Smoking 
elimination by gradual reduction. Behavior Therapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 477-487.— Compared 2 methods of 
gradual reduction in smoking over a 12-wk period. 52 Ss 
were (a) required to smoke at preset random times using 
à signaling device, or (b) allowed to smoke at times of 
their choice using a mechanical counter to self-regulate 
daily smoking. Each method was tested with and without 
group meetings. More Ss in the counter groups finished 
the program; however, Ss using the signaling device were 
more successful in eliminating smoking at the time ofa 
3-mo follow-up. The use of the signaling device was 
associated with a tendency to reduce the effects of 
Situational cues on smoking, and group meetings seemed 
to raise morale among participants. The greatest diffi- 
culty in further smoking reduction occurred at the 12-14 
cigarettes per day level for all groups. It is hypothesized 
that, despite the decrease in learned cues, further 
reduction is inhibited by the manifestation of withdrawal 
symptoms caused by some physiological addiction. 

esults suggest that a successful smoking elimination 
program should combine psychological and physiolog- 
ical approaches.—Journal abstract. А 

1130, Lomont, James F. & Sherman, Lewis J. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Group systematic desensitization 
and group insight therapies for test anxiety. Behavior 
Therapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 511-518. Compared 
changes in test anxiety in 6 male and 19 female 
test-anxious undergraduates assigned to 1 of 3 groups: 
(a) group-administered systematic desensitization, 
group insight therapy, and (c) no-treatment. Measures of 
lest anxiety included the Alpert-Haber Achievement 
Anxiety Test, course test grades, and performance оп Б 
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laboratory reading test. There was по difference in 
anxiety reduction among the groups, despite the fact that 
all the systematic desensitization Ss completed their 
stimulus hierarchies at least twice. Also, there was no 
significant change of any group on any of the measures. 
па abstract. 

- Manno, Beatrice I, (U. Southern California 
Weight reduction as a function of the timing | 
reinforcement in a covert aversive conditioning 
paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4221. 

1122. Melnick, Joseph. (U. Cincinnati) A compar- 
ison of replication techniques in the modification of 
minimal dating behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В), 4221-4222. 

1123. Mishra, Н. & Murthy, Н. N. (All-India Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bangalore) Conditioning and cure of 
enuresis nocturna: A trial. Transaction of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1970(Dec), No. 10, 131- 
141.—Treated a 6-yr-old enuretic female with the "bell 
and blanket” technique and intermittent positive rein- 
forcement for dryness. Enuresis had ceased by the 5th 
wk. of treatment, Follow-up after 15 wk. indicated no 
relapses or symptom substitution. Modifications of the 
technique for use in an Indian environment are noted. 
(15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

1124. Mitchell, David E. (Arizona State U.) A 
comparison of different competing responses in the 
counterconditioning and the generalization of fear 
reduction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4222. 

1125. Osher, Lewis W. (U. Texas) A comparison of 
two types of systematic desensitization in the 
treatment of high and low generally anxious sub- 
ects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4224. 

1126. Proctor, Stewart & Malloy, Thomas E. (U. 
Utah) Cognitive control of conditioned emotional 
responses: An extension of behavior therapy to 
include the experimental psychology of cognition. 
Behavior Therapy, 1971073), Vol. 2(3), 294-306.—Ex- 
plores implications of the experimental psychology of 
information processing and concept learning for the 
etiology and treatment of neuroses, thus extending the 
scope of behavior therapy to include data relating to 
cognitive processes. An experiment was conducted to 
demonstrate the dependence of CERs upon cognition. 16 
undergraduates were pretrained to sort com lex stimuli 
into positive and negative instances on the basis of the 
biconditional rule. Ss were then shown a unique 
population of stimuli to sort and were shocked following 
all positive instances of the concept. No stimulus was 
ever repeated in the experiment. Results show signif- 
icantly higher anticipatory GSR to stimuli that were 
positive instances than to those which were negative. (27 
ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

1127. Rand, Gene V., Sloane, Howard N., & Dobson, 
William R. (U. Utah, Bureau of Educational Research) 
Some variables affecting conditioned suppression 
in humans. Behavior Therapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. eia 
554-559.—Attempted to produce CER in 20 adult male 
alcoholic patients. Various intensities of AC and DC 
electric shock were used, including maximum intensities 
which would maintain Ss’ attendance at sessions. The 
preaversive stimuli and the shock were imposed upon 
lever pressing behavior maintained on variable interval 
schedules of reinforcement and on fixed interval-limited 
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hold schedules. Parameters of the preaversive stimulus, 
e.g., loudness, duration, and average interstimulus 
interval, were selected which maximize the likelihood of 
obtaining suppressive effects with animals. No condi- 
tioned suppression was obtained. Results indicate that 
until further clarification of the status of the CER in 
humans is available, attempts to describe human behav- 
ior in terms of “conditioned anxiety,” viewed as 
analogous to the CER in animals, appear unwarranted. 
(17 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

1128. Rickard, Henry C. & Saunders, Thomas R. (U. 
Alabama) Control of “clean-up” behavior in a 
Summer camp. Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 
340-344.—Studied the cabin cleaning behavior of 8 
emotionally disturbed 9-10 yr. old boys by alternating 
phases of token or no token reinforcement. 4 phases of 
11, 10, 11, and 5 days, respectively, were included. A 
12-point, pass-fail rating scale was devised to measure 
cabin-cleaning behavior. Experimental control of the 
target behavior was demonstrated when tokens, with 
backup prizes, were made contingent upon improved 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

1129. Ricks, James & Weininger, Otto. Behavior 
modification as a method of Би Iding an organiza- 
tional power base. Ontario Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(3), 
142-148.—Suggests that psychologists in hospital situ- 
ations often seek more power than they are usually 
accorded. Behavior modification is seen as an important 
tool to aid the power search. Questions of the patient’s 
welfare make this presumption more difficult. The 
premise is then criticized on the Possibility that behavior 
modification may not really cure patients.—4A. Krichey, 

1130. Saper, Bernard. (U. Maine, 
hs ae Applications) A report on 
with outpatient clinic patients. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1971, Vol. 45(2), 209-215.—Presents a brief report of the 
application, combining 
proaches, of behavior therapy to 8 psychiatric patients 
treated in an outpatient clinic. Complete and partial 
Successes were accomplished for an impotent man, a 
homosexual man, 2 
woman, and a woman who compulsively washed her 
hands, 2 relative failures included (a) an adolescent hair 
ns who reduced her pulling behavior, but was still 

ald several months after treatment had started; and (b) 


bstract. 
32(7-А), 3707. г 


= 1132. Tough, J. H., Hawkins, Robert P., McArthur, 
Home, Augusta, Mich.) Modification. of enuretic 


behavior Punishment: A' new u: 
device. Behav, 0), 5002 
Fae ee и (үле; 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 567- 


3 alarm system and del. М 
ishment (а cold bath) to modify nocturnal ла 
hysically handicapped, emotionally 


y and a normal 4-yr-old boy. (15 


1133, Tramontana, Joseph & Shiv, 
т ers, О, 3 
Hon ah ce a Soi ma 
x alic child: A 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. XO. PU, 
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1034.— Describes a modification in the T. Risley and 
Wolf technique (see PA, Vol. 41:12332) of 
echolalia with appropriate language. The reading 
of a 6-yr-old boy was incorporated into the prog 
means of visual prompts which were later fa 
Similarity between S's reading ability and that рг 
reported for echolalic children suggests that there; 
many other children for whom this technique wo 
effective.—Author abstract. 


logica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 211-213.—Describes { 
method for conditioning aversion to alcohol, 
patients with chronic drinking problems as Ss. 
method involves 2 schedules: (a) S takes alcohol into 
mouth long enough to obtain taste and aroma; аї 
then given electric shock to the hand; when S 
the alcohol the shock is terminated; or (b) S is 
electric shock not only when alcohol is in the mouth, 
also when speaking of prior drinking situations 
looking at a glass or bottle of liquor. Follow-up t 
show that no relapses had occurred in over 121 
—Journal abstract. 4 
1135. Wagner, Lee I. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Generalization of parents’ behavior 
the clinic to the home during oppositional с 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197X 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4233. і 
1136. Watson, J. Р. & Marks, І. М. (U. London, 
Pit sc UA. England) Relevant and irrelevant feal 
ing: A crossover study of phobic райе! 
Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 275-293.— e 
ed 16 18-54 yr. old specific phobics and agoraphobic} 
a balanced crossover design. 8 Ss had 8 sessions 
imaginal flooding concerned with their phobias folloy 
by 8 imaginal sessions concerned with normally fright 
ing situations. Another 8 Ss had the same 2 treatments 
the reverse order. The combined effects of both tre 
ments resulted in significant improvement on cl 
attitudinal, and heart-rate measures, which was П 
tained at 6-mo follow-up. 8 sessions by each treat 
alone also produced significant improvement on clin 
and attitudinal measures, but each treatment Hae 
санау different prognostic correlates: (а) heighte 
physiological activity at the start of treatme 
predicted a good outcome to relevant flooding but m 
irrelevant fear; (b) high subjective anxiety di 
imagery before treatment predicted poor outcome 
irrelevant fear; and (c) high anxiety during treatme 
sessions predicted good outcome to irrelevant feat D 
not to relevant flooding. Results suggest that the 
treatments operate through different mechanisms, whi 
need not be mutually exclusive and might be additi 
(30 ref.)\—Journal abstract. s 
1137. Weber, Henry N. (U. Southern Califo 
Prognostic expectancy effects in the desensitiza 
of anxiety over invasion of body buffer 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
32(7-B), 4233-4234, 
1138. Wi Robert C. (U. Texas) Tra 
and transfer with training in systematic desens! 
tization, Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972080) 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4234. й 
1139. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U., Medical 
compass of behavior therapy. Behavior 
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1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 403-405.—Asserts that behavior 
therapists who adhere to strict experimentally based 
learning principles do not neglect verbal discussion with 
a patient. The behaviorists feel that neurotic habits are 
stimulus-bound and seek to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of how the patient responds to external and 
internal stimuli.—P. Hertzberg. 

1140. Zimberoff, Steven J. (U. Mississippi) Token 
reinforcement in subject- and experimenter-con- 
trolled counterconditioning. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4235. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


1141. Alexander, Leo. (Tufts U., Medical School, 
Boston) The prehypnotic suggestion. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 12(5), 414-422.— Presents 
theoretical and case report evidence of the existence of 
prehypnotic suggestion as a viable force within hypnosis. 
A prehypnotic. suggestion is defined as “а specific 
suggestion administered prior to the formal or informal 
induction of the hypnotic treatment but which does not 
become effective until after induction of the trance.” It 
has the same characteristics as posthypnotic suggestions, 
i.e., compulsivity, amnesia of its source, and rationaliza- 
tion if challenged. It is suggested that prehypnotic 
Suggestion should be carefully handled since it could 
adversely effect the outcome of the current or subse- 
quent hypnotic trances. An illustrative case report ofa 
42-yr-old male, referred for hypnosis after 8 yr. of 
psychoanalytically-oriented therapy had failed, is in- 
cluded. Further uses and effects are also discussed. (16 
ref.)J—J. Stoudenmire. 

1142. Boris, Harold N. (Tufts U., Medical School) 
The Seelsorger in rural Vermont. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1911(Арг), Vol. 21(2), 159- 
173.— Discusses in detail the author's 5-yr experience as 
a Seelsorger—'"a kind of secular, nonreligious, or lay 
pastorate in which the analyst simply assists his neigh- 
bors in the care and tending of their psychic life"—in a 
rural area in which the residents knew the values, forms, 
formats, and ideology of the analyst, but nothing about 
how he functioned. The author recounts his experience 
in showing the residents about how an analyst functions, 
including finally getting 40% of the families to send at 
least 1 of their members to consultation groups. In these 
8-12 member group meetings, a "faithful" cross-section 
of the population was represented. The 3 major tasks to 
be accomplished were: "I should have to pass the tests 
made of my intentions, and so enable resistances to be 
lowered; І should have to enable internal resistances. 10 
come into active conflict with wishes for some benefit; 
and, finally, I should have to be of use in interpreting the 
resulting inner conflict in ways that people found 
meaningful and interesting." People in these groupè did 
not think of themselves as patients... . They sought not 
cure but proficiency in self-understanding, not relief but 
Competence in understanding the life situations. with 
Which they were intimately concerned.”—J. L. Smith. 

1143. Crosa, Giuseppe. Differences and similarities 
between auto-hypnosis and the autogenic training 
of Schultz. Journal of the American Institute of Hypnosis, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 21-23.—Attempts to provide an 
easier understanding of the phenomenologies of auto- 
hypnosis and Schultz’s autogenic training as well as 
those neurophysiological mechanisms of the personality 
through which the hypnotic state, the autohypnotic 
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phenomenology, and the standard exercises of autogenic 
training are realized. Both autohypnosis and autogenic 
training are considered similar in that they “share the 
reduction of the consciousness field, the generalized 
muscular hypotony, the neuropsychic distension, the 
sensorial insulation and the specific neurovegetative 
modifications. These 2 modalities differ essentially as far 
as the psychic attitude is concerned; while in the 
auto-hypnotic state the psychic concentration is active, 
in the autogenic training it has to be passive .... The 
auto-hypnotic phenomenology implies the will and 
ri pe the attention; the autogenic phenomenology is 
independent from will and asserts itself to attention. The 
auto-hypnotic phenomenology is extremely varied and 
presents numberless types of reactions; the phenomenol- 
ogy of the autogenic training is rigidly and schematically 
limited to the biological mechanism of the spontaneous 
phe of the organism to the state of passivity."—J. L. 
miti 

1144. Lathom, Wanda. (Montclair State Coll.) Con- 
cepts of information theory and their relationship to 
music therapy. Journal of Music Therapy, 1971(Fal), 
Vol. 8(3), 111-116.—Discusses communication distur- 
bance in patients encountered by music therapists, It is 
suggested that studies of ways in which materials can be 
varied to increase communication are needed. The main 
concepts in information theory are not new, but new 
methods for studying them are now available. Because 
music therapists are concerned with improving com- 
munication with patients, the area of communication 
theory is of great importance. This is especially true 
when information is viewed as a part of cybernetics. 
Information theory is ip in any area in which 
probabilistic or statistical systems of observations can be 
made, which would include studies in learning, percep- 
tion, memory, and anything that involves classification, 
syntactics, and semantics. All of these areas are a part of 
musical production.—F. Тш. 

1145. Lazarovici, Hilda. рана asupra trata- 
mentului prin hipnoza in enurezisu с 
afectiuni nevrotice la copil. [Observations on the 
treatment of nocturnal enuresis and other neurotic 
diseases of childhood by h 
atria, Neurochirurgia, V 7 oy 
—Applied treatment by suggestion during hypnosis in 2 
groups of children—I 9 
various neurotic conditions. Recove! 


cases, 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Eng lish sum- 


mart 46. Michel, Donald E. (Florida State U.) Music 

therapy: An idea whose time has arrived around the 

world. Journal of Music Therapy, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(3), 

90-95.—Describes the status of music therapy in Brazil, 

Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, England, Holland, Germany, 
rance, and Norway. i 

B 1147. P: y Di (Federal U. of Rio Grande do Sul, 


Porto Alegre, Brazil) Music therapy activities in 
Brazil. Tariel of Music Therapy, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(3), 
83-89.—Discusses music therapy centers, the music 
therapist, music associations and teaching, the Ist 
Brazilian symposium of music therapy, and music 
therapy for the mentally ill. Music therapy 1s а relatively 
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new profession with many difficulties to be overcome. In 
Brazil, however, there has been enormous interest in this 
field, and when the pioneering stage is past, the music 
therapist will be increasingly utilized in treatment 
programs. Major difficulties include the scientific control 
and evaluation of music therapy. The need for training 
to better equip music therapists for scientifically oriented 
research is discussed.—F. Triggs. 

1148. Schultz, Rosemarie J. (Northern Illinois U.) A 
study of changes in art expressions of emotionally 
disturbed and psychotic children over a three year 
period in art therapy. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3703-3704. 

1149. Thomson, (Georgia State U., School of 
Arts & Sciences) The identification of ego states in 
transactional analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4231. 

1150. Willms, Harm. (Berlin-Spandau State Neuro- 
clinic, W. Germany) Musiktherapie bei Psychosen. 
[Music therapy in psychosis.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 9-15.—Presents a brief review of 
music therapy with the hypothesis that music functions 
not only as a deterrent to anxiety, but as a means of 
working through anxiety as well. Developmental per- 
spective of noise and its (preverbal) impact upon the 
infant are discussed. Assuming that noise is a chaotic 
and threatening experience, the formal aspects of music 
tend to reduce the infant's noise-related anxiety. In later 
life, music enables the ego to master preverbal acoustic 
experiences, especially when the patient actively pro- 
duces the musical structures. Music therapy is consid- 
ered particularly appropriate to schizophrenia. Thera- 
peutic technique takes into consideration that the patient 
requires guidance in his attempts to communicate 
through music, and that the activities—in order to be 
meaningful in restoring interpersonal relations—must be 
carried out in groups. A case report of a borderline 
psychotic girl in her late teens, treated with music 
therapy of the active-productive variety is presented. 


— №. A. Kouw. 


Drug Therapy 


1151. Appleton, William S. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Psychoactive drugs: A usage guide. 


rover of the Nervous System, 197 (Sep), Vol. 32(9), 


31 female and 9 male chronic depressives, aged 15-75 
Results indicate that the drug reduced obid s 
Ж ona and physiological 
n nent. en tment was discon- 
tinued, disabling symptoms Teappeared. No significant 
between pre- and posttreatment 


x drugs 

High initial dosages i i 
produced min: 
weakness), but most of these "твай нна 
ЭСЕ СЕЕ 
d r егару is е! i 
and safe for chronic depressives who etre indefinite 
ressant treatment.—4. Olson, 


1153. Booij, J. Treatment of depressions accord- 
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ing to “target symptoms." Psychiatria, Neurologia, 
Neurochirurgia, 19'7/0(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 419-425. —Dis- 
cusses the risk in modern psychopharmacology of 
overlooking the cause of psychic disturbance. [t is 
suggested the symptomatic therapy should not replace 
causal therapy. Noting that 1 specific factor can be 
responsible for specific psychoses, several examples are 
discussed, e.g., the pernicious psychoses and lack of 
vitamin В, and ће LSD psychoses.—P. Hertzberg. 

1154. Bowers, Malcolm B., Kleber, Herbert D., & 
Davis, Linda. (Yale U.) Acid monoamine metabolites 
in cerebrospinal fluid during methadone mainte- 
nance. Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 232(5312), 581-582. 
— Studied 25 patients on methadone maintenance 
therapy (25-135. mg/day) for heroin addiction, using 
measures which reflect central serotonin and dopamine 
synthesis. (29 ref.) 

1155. Deikman, Arthur J. (15 Muir Ave., Mill Valley, 
Calif.) Phenothiazines and the therapists's fear of 
identification. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1971- 
(Fal) Vol. 11(2) 196-200.—Analyzes phenothiazine 
treatment of psychotic behavior as a means of reducing 
staff anxiety. To empathize and identify with the 
psychotic person is unpleasant. Phenothiazine medica- 
tion, by increasing the psychological distance between 
therapist and patient, accomplishes a disidentification. 
Also reduced are anxieties embedded in the problem of 
communicating with the psychotic, of responding to the 
intensity of psychotic affect, of accommodating to the 
fact of being rejected by the patient, and of coping with 
the intensity of psychotic dependency wishes. In actu- 
ality, "the identification that the staff member unknow- 
ingly tries to defeat with medication is the road to growth 
and deep satisfaction for himself and his patient. ... In 
the process of exorcising the patient's demons... the 
therapist frees himself... ."— P. Swartz. 

1156. Fass, Grace. Sleep, drugs, and dreams. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1971(Dec), Vol. 71(12), 
2316-2320.—"Most of the effective hypnotic drugs 
interfere with 1 or more stages of sleep . . . . [Described 
are] the effects of deprivation in stages of sleep and how 
these stages are affected by some of these ‘sleep 
modifications . . . . deprivation studies show that there i$ 
a pressure to reestablish equilibrium and to make up à 
lost stage of sleep, and with deep sleep (non-REM) 
taking priority over Stage-l REM." Sleep stage SUP: 
pressants are discussed including barbiturates an 
phenothiazine tranquilizers, amphetamines, antidepres 
sant drugs, ethyl alcohol, morphine, heroin, scopolamine, 
meprobamate, and methadone; all have been shown t0 
decrease REM sleep. 5 drugs have been found that do 
not significantly depress Stage-1 REM sleep: даітапё 
chloral hydrate, methaqualone, chlordiazepoxide, ani Ч 
diazepam. An informal study of insomnia was conductei 
with presurgical and convalescing patients on a heart 
surgery floor. The evaluation of the night nurse Was 
compared with the patient’s assessment of how well w 
patient slept. 31 of 60 patients indicated they had slep! 
well. An attempt was made to identify sleep disturbets 
“Thus, nurses need to use their physical nursing Cat 
skills, knowledge from sleep and drug research, ай 
knowledge of interpersonal relations and communicatio? 
to promote good sleep." (19 ref.)—J. L. Smith. е 

1157. Hommes, О. В. & Panhuysen, L. Н. (Catholi 
U., Nijmegen, Netherlands) Bilateral intracaroti 
Sven injection: A study of dysphasia, disturbance 
of consciousness and paresis. Psychiatria, Neurologit 
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Neurochirurgia, 1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 447-459.—Stud- 
jed 11 depressive patients without brain lesions with 
bilateral intracarotid araytal injections. The duration of 
paresis, dysphasia, and disturbance of consciousness was 
assessed. Disturbance of consciousness was longer after 
left than after right injection. Dysphasia was found after 
fight injection, but much shorter than and inversely 
related to dysphasia after left injection, Loss of con- 
sciousness and dominance of dysphasia were inversely 
related. Possibilities for explanation of these findings are 
discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1158. Janssen, Paul; Brugmans, Jo; Dony, Jean, & 
Schuermans, Viviane. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, Research 
Lab. Beerse, Belgium) An international double-blind 
clinical evaluation of pimozide. Journal of Clinical 
Pharmacology & New Drugs, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(D, 
26-34.—Studied 180 chronic psychotic patients in 36 
institutions in 8 countries. All Ss displayed deterioration 
within 4 wk. of withdrawal of classical maintenance 
neuroleptic treatment and improved after reinstitution. 
Pimozide, in a single daily dose of 6 mg. (median dose), 
was substituted. of the 154 Ss who improved, 141 entered 
a placebo-controlled double-blind study. 84 relapsed 
Within the predicted 4 wk. of discontinuation of 
pimozide. Pimozide produced additional benefits in 
those who were sensitive to the antipsychotic and 
socializing effects of classical neuroleptics. (21 ref.)—P. 
Federman. 

1159. Johnson, Gordon & Gershon, Samuel. (Ciba- 
Geigy, Summit, N.J.) Differential response to psycho- 
tropic drugs. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
12(5), 399-413.—Reviews studies of рө harma- 
cology which provide a basis for understanding the 
interaction between drugs and behavior. Studies of 
behavioral response to psychotropic drugs are traced 
from preclinical laboratory to clinical applications. It is 
noted that (a) response to a given drug not only depends 
on drug type and dosage but also on the individual’s 
genetic background and previous drug history; and (b) 
the effects of a given drug on a diagnostic entity are not 
always clear, partially because of lack of agreement on 
what defines the various diagnostic categories. Ihe need 
for agreement concerning the nature and description of 


t si caracter la copii a adlescenti. [Results 
Obtained with propericiazin (8 n the 

of behaviour and character disturbances in children an 
adolescents.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1970 
(Nov), Vol. 15(6), 493—504.— Carried € 
Study concerning the use of propericiazin, an: e 
in 45 children and adolescents admitted with behavior 
and character disturbances. Dosage, duration of treat- 
ment, associations and tolerance to the drug are 
discussed. Positive results were obtained in 71.1% of the 
Cases. Results differed from case to сазе and were 
influenced by the Ss’ age, intellectual level, etiopath- 
Орепу, and dominant symptomatology. It is no 
Propericiazin is a symptomatic neuroleptic that does not 
affect the basic nucleus of the disease and, therefore, 
should be considered as a “tactical element in the 
therapeutical strategy" of behavioral disturbances, in- 
cluded in an ensemble of psychological and sociothera- 
Peutical measures. Results obtained in epileptic children 
and adolescents with behavioral disturbances are dis- 
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cussed. (German summary) (34 ref.)-—English summary. 

vr perse deg] Santa rsen 
(State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
Brooklyn) Disulfiram treatment of alcoholism: A 
review. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 197 (Dec), 
Vol. 153(6), 381-394.—Critically reviews the popa 
language literature on disulfiram treatment of alcoholism 
since the drug’s introduction in 1948. The complications 
of and contraindications to disulfiram treatment are 
discussed. Changes in administration of and attitudes 
toward disulfiram are noted. Studies of the efficacy of 
disulfiram treatment are reviewed, with particular 
emphasis on problems of experimental design. Patient 
factors, thought to influence outcome in disulfiram 
treatment of alcoholism, are also discussed. Despite 
design problems in almost all published studies, it is 
concluded that the use of disulfiram affords a valuable 
treatment method in the case of certain kinds of 
alcoholics. (78 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1162. Murray, Joseph N. (Ohio State U.) The effects 
of ritalin and dexedrine upon certain behavioral 
characteristics of overactive youngsters as per- 
ceived by parents and teachers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3698. ji 

1163. 1. В. & Jenner, F. А. (U. Sheffield, 
БШ) Lithium in psychiatry. Nature, 1971(Аир), 
Vol. 232(5312), 532-533.— Discusses the effectiveness of 
lithium in the treatment of manic-depressive illness. 
Under lithium treatment, the mood of the patient is 
elevated in mania and lowered in depression. The 
effectiveness of lithium therapy in treating mania with 
1.5-2 gm/day is recognized an confirmed by controlled 
studies. Recently, the prophylactic use of lithium has 
been advocated which lowers the dosage to 75-1 
gm/day due to the narrow safety margin between 
therapeutic and toxic doses. In prophylactic use, lithium 
is claimed to diminish the change in mood and reduce 
frequency of relapse in affective illness. Possible side 
effects, e.g., muscular weakness, tremor, and, more 
seriously, coma and convulsions, are discussed and the 
need for regular monitoring of lithium concentrations in 
the blood is stressed. The mode of action of lithium 


cific effect on the limbic system of the brain, an area 
чау with emotion. (21 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 
1164. Raskin, Allen. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 


those of chlordiazepoxide T 
drug used in the study. Chlordiazepoxide produced more 


clinical improvement, lower od rate, 
lomacran.—P. Federman. j 
ШЫ ка» Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania) Halo- 
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peridol in anxiety. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology & 
New Drugs, 1971(Nov), Vol. пу 440-449.— Conducted 
a study to compare halo with chlordiazepoxide 
and placebo in treatment of anxious neurotic out- 

atients. Ss were 113 (Negro and Caucasian) males and 
[ече There were slight differential drug effects. 
Haloperidol, in a dosage of 2 mg/day, was considered a 
poor choice for symptomatic treatment of anxious 
neurotics.—P. Federman. 

1167, Rowland, Malcolm, (U. California, School of 
Pharmacy, San Francisco) Influence of route of 
administration on drug availability. Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Sciences, 1972(Jan), Vol. 61(1), 70-74.—Ex- 
amined the basis of determining clearance from the area 
under the blood or plasma concentration-time curve 
following an iv dose. By using area analysis, an equation 
is derived which allows an estimate of the availability of 


a e read absorbed, orally administered dru 
availability of oral aspirin is examined with this 
equation. The importance of con in 


bioavailability studies, drug design, and me induc- 
tion studies is resin, 1 (16 Somat tera abstract. 
1168. Small, Joyce G., S Iver F., & Perez, Helio 
C. (Larue D. Carter Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
EEG, evoked potential, 
variations with lithium in manic disease. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 47-58.— Reports a 
study in which !/, of 41 manic ive Ss showed 
"small sharp spike" patterns during sleep compared with 
8% т айш‹ Jue uas Minor variations in 
visual and auditory evo| г nses appeared i 
association with mood and lithium. The latter were iir 
prominent when clinical change 
intake. Manic depressive Ss diffe, 
having practically no conti 


Increased negativity appeared with visual, auditory, x 


with single or 


r appear to 
clinical status, response to lithium, or vnm teca Q2 


H. к 
Netherlands) е сЕ ae of 
fluphenazine and fluphenazine enanthate in fe 


Psychotic patients, Psychiatria, Neuro- 


Г 0(Мау), Vol. 7 
—A long-acting neuroleptic host Meet oe 


E ted action. In a 
Comparative study, depo; controlled 
thate) proved to meet his requirens (na tol enan- 

h e 
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tages, indications, and contraindications of neuroleptic 
depot therapy are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal summary, 
1170. Yaryura-Tobias, Jose A., Diamond, Bruce, & 
Metlis, ne Hen wr] Islip State Hosp., N.Y.) Verbal 
communica! with L-dopa treatment. Nature, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 234(5326), 224-225. Discusses the bene- 
ficial effects of L-dopa on verbal communication, 14% 
were administered placebo for | wk. replaced by oral 
L-dopa for 2 wk. 10 Ss were administered the Kent 
Rosanoff word association test. RT "and the responded 
word were recorded immediately after the stimulus word 
was presented." 9 Ss significantly improved. verbal 
communication with L-dopa treatment (p = .011).8 5% 
responded to stimulus words faster when L-dopa was 
administered, and 2 responded slower. However, the28s 
who responded slower did improve their verbal com- 
munication. "It is known that dopamine and noradren- 
aline, for which dopa is the precursor, resemble stimulant 
drugs in their action. These catecholamines are located 
in the brainstem at the sites of action of the stimulant 
drugs, such as amphetamine. L-dopa may thus stimulate 
the lethargic, withdrawn patient. Improved verbalization 
may be helpful in the psychotherapy of noncom- 
municative patients." A preliminary trial using L-dopa in 
autistic patients has been initiated.—J. L. Smith. 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


1171. Bailey, Dianne. (Austin Hosp., Heidelberg 
Victoria, Australia) Occupational therapy in a crisls 
unit of large general hospital. Australian 
tional Therapy Journal, 197\(Oct), Vol. 18(4), 
17.—Describes an inpatient, crisis intervention ШШ 
in a large Australian hospital. Admitted patients spen 
approximately | mo. in the unit during which (му 
assessed, diagnosed, treated, and disc harged. Trestme 
includes use of the therapeutic community, fa y 
involvement, and group therapy utilizing the occupi 
tional therapist. Several cases are presented to illustra 
the workings of the unit.—S. Knapp. Я d) 
1172. Bolian, c vtt (U. Hawaii, Medical ES 
latric consultation within a community of 8 i 
dren: з from a children's hospital. rn 
of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1971(Ap 
Vol. 10(2), 293-307.—Describes an examination ns 
inpatient consultation services in a large children 
hospital. Data were taken from 100 requests for inpal à 
child psychiatric consultation. It was found that è 
process is complex and not totally responsive 19 ab 
Patient’s needs. Variables such as (a) the pate @ 
attitudes and those of his family, (b) the consultant, 
members of the staff, and (d) social influences v 
relevant to the process. Findings show that child Men 
Services in communities are disorganized, compel! 
and ineffective.—H. Reiter. lo- 
1173. Barbara S. (New York U.) An oP 
ration of varieties of patient adaptation to the mer 
ione тутта Abstracts International, 191% 
Я -В), 0. 
1174. Cowen, Leon. (Washington U.) Achieverét! 
ОГ specific treatment goals through day hospi 
T3rchological Reports, 197\(Dec), Vol. 29(3, 
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scores by 24 male Ss on the Zuckerman Affect Adjective 
Check List and by 16 male Ss on a semantic differential 
self-rating instrument showed reduction in anxiety and 
increase in the evaluative and potency dimensions of 
self-concept.—Author abstract. 

1175. Degkwitz, R. & Schulte, P. W. (U. Freiburg, 
Psychiatric & Neuroclinic, W. Germany) Einige Zahlen 
zur Versorgung psychisch Kranker їп der Bundes- 
republik Bisherige Entwicklung—Status quo—Vor- 
schlage zur Verbesserung. [Some figures concerning 
the care of the mentally ill in West Germany: Devel- 
opment up to the present, status quo, and suggestions for 
improvement.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Apr), Vol. 42(4), 169- 
180.—Made a number of comparisons relating to the 
care of psychiatric patients in various regions of West 
Germany. These include the number of hospital beds, 
number of beds per 1,000 of the population, admission 
numbers in relation to beds available, duration of 
hospitalization, diagnostic breakdown of patients, the 
number and categories of psychiatric care personnel, and 
the nature of available facilities. Comparisons are made 
with comparable data from the United States where 
possible. Suggestions for the improvement of care 
include day and night clinics, regional treatment units, 
psychiatric departments in general hospitals, and sup- 
plementary smaller psychiatric hospitals.—E. Wist. 

1176. Granger, Benjamin P. (Brandeis U., Florence 
Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare) The dilemma of humanizing warehouses: 
An analysis of one administrative change strategy to 
improve institutions for the mentally retarded. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
4115-4116. 

1177. Lipowski, Z. J. (Dartmouth U., Medical School) 
Consultation-liaison psychiatry in general hospital. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 197Y(Sep), Vol. 12(5), 461- 
465.— Reviews the scope and functions of consultation- 
liaison psychiatry. Such consultants are described as (a) 
relating to other health professionals both in and out of 
general hospitals; (b) teaching a psychosomatic ap- 
proach to the diagnosis and management of illness; (c) 
helping to bridge the gap between medicine, psychiatry, 
biology, and the behavioral sciences; (d) performing 
clinical teaching and research functions, and (e) playing 
an increasing role in the undergraduate and postgraduate 
training of physicians and related. disciplines. The 
growing complexity of this work is described. (17 
а Stoudenmire. - (St. Walstan’s 

. Morgan, R. & Rogers, Joan. (© 

Hosp., Malvern, England) Some results of the policy 
of integrating men and women patients in а menta 
hospital. Social Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 66), 113- 
ll6.—Discusses integration of the sexes Im а small 
psychiatric rehabilitation exp Results of a 5-yr 
survey involving 506 patients show that only 18% of the 
Ss had particular interest in the other sex. Ss who did 
show interest, compared to those who did not, were 
better preserved on admission, less ill, less withdrawn, 
less often schizophrenic, and more often achieved 
successful discharge. No verdict can be given, however, 
as to whether integration is beneficial. (French 

German abstracts)—Journal abstract. А 

1179. Raynes, А. E. & Patch, V. D. (Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) Distinguishing features of 
patients who discharge themselves from psychiatric 
ward. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1971(Sep). Vol. 12(5), 
473-419 .— Describes a survey of patients released under 
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different types of discharge from the psychiatric in- 
patient service of Boston City Hospital. Of the 237 
patients admitted to the ward during 1968, 25 were 
discharged as being absent without leave (AWOL) and 
15 against medical advice (AMA). The combined 
AWOL and AMA rate was 16.9%. Results indicate that 
AMA Ss were significantly younger than average and 
stayed in the hospital 1 day or less. The AWOL group 
had a higher percentage of blacks than whites, was more 
likely to have had previous psychiatric admissions, and 
was also likely to remain in the hospital for 1 day or less. 
There were no sex or marital status differences noted 
among the groups. (21 ref.)—J. Stoudenmire. 

1180. Satin, David G. (Boston U., Medical School) 
Help: Prevalence and disposition of psycho-social 
problems in the hospital emergency unit. Social 
Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 105-113.—Studied the 
incidence and nature of psychosocial problems in a 
general hospital emergency unit. 257 patients were 
selected for study. Psychiatric evaluations indicate that 
more than ?/ of the Ss had significant psychosocial 
problems. Although the patient, attending physician, and 
psychiatrist agree that these are more likely to be severe 
than physical problems, the former 2 tend to overlook 
them. Only the most overt and severe psychosocial 
problems receive specialized help either in the emergency 
unit or via referral to other specialized agencies. 
Suggestions are offered for changes in policy, staff 
education, and interagency coordination. (French & 
German abstracts) (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


1181. Ash, Mildred. (2486 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif.) Freud on feminine identity and female sexu- 
ality. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 1971(Ачв), Vol. 


1182. Barglow, Peter & Sadow, Leo. (Michael Reese 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Visual perception: Its devel- 
opment and maturation from birth to adulthood. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 433-450.— Discusses 3 separate but 
interrelated genetic sequences found in Freud's basic 
conceptualization of perception. They are as follows: (а) 
primary autonomy: the initial response of the undif- 
ferentiated psychic apparatus to visual stimuli is con- 
sidered hardly distinguishable from neurophysiology and 
is called “preperception.” (b) Self-object discrimination: 
with the gradual development of adequate self-object 
distinctions the possibility exists of locating the source of 
a given percept in the inner or outer world. The 
perceptual field is of central importance to the psycho- 
analytic therapist. (c) Energy changes: visual functioning 
at the beginning of life utilizes neutral energy. Later it 
may become instinctualized and may sequentially sub- 
serve the oral, anal, and phallic phases. (59 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

1183. Book, Howard E. (U. Toronto, Clarke Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Ontario, Canada) Sexual implications of 
the nose. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
12(5), 450-455.—Reviews the literature surrounding the 
sexual implications of the nose. It is noted that, 
historically, the nose has frequently symbolized the 
phallus and less frequently been associated with con- 
ception. Anatomically and physiologically, there have 
been reports, both in lower animals and in man, linking 
nasal function and sexual activity. Many of these studies 
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were poorly controlled and their findings merely spec- 
ulation. Case history reports are frequently used to infer 
that nasal preoccupations are in fact displacements of 
sexual conflicts. Studies assessing the motivation behind 
thinoplasty also suggest unconscious themes of heter- 
osexual conflict in some cases. (31 ref.)—J. Stoudenmire. 

1184. Friedenthal, Hebe. El principio de constancia 
en las teorias de Freud. [The equilibrium principle in 
Freud's theories.] Revista Argentina de Psicología, 1969 
(Sep), Vol. 1(1), 9-18.—Suggests that Freud's theoretical 
models are models and not intended to be descriptive of 
actual physiological mechanisms. The intellectual 
sources of some of these models and concepts (reflex, 
energy, balance, inertia) are traced. These and other 
biologically-based concepts are shown to derive from an 
inaccurate appreciation of biology. However, the value 
of the concepts for psychoanalytic theory is strongly 
defended.—S. M. Halpin. 

1185. Gonen, Jay Y. (U. Rochester, Medical Center) 
Then men said, "Let us make God in our image, 
after our likeness." Literature & Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
21(2), 69-79.—Analyzes the imagery of the creation and 
Eden myths. It is suggested that the duality of the Old 
Testament “Eloha-Elohim” reflects the “masculine- 
feminine duality in God and man, with the feminine 
component being censored...perhaps because of its 
potential for sin." It is concluded that God is the 

projection of man's wishes and the impossibility of their 
attainment.—S. Knapp. 

1186. Hite, K. Eileen. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) A phenomenon of 
rebirth: Coming alive in analytic and medical pa- 
tients. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 
30(1), 19-29.—Proposed that the feeling of rebirth in 
medical patients ake have had trauma surgery was the 
feeling experienced by patients involved in deep psy- 
choanalysis. Surviving a difficult surgical procedure 
(often life-threatening) seemed to initiate a vibrant and 
healthy interest in life. Histories of some clinical and 
therapy patients are summarized and an attempt is made 
to show similarities in both rebirth experiences. Neurosis 
may be integrated into the psyche just as prolonged 
illness may be incorporated into life style. It is suggested 
that the processes of integration, disintegration, and 
Bore Sr may be cyclical in nature.—C. M. O'Don- 
nell. 

1187. Lancaster, Elizabeth. The dreams of the 
traumatic neuroses. American Journal of Psychoanaly- 
sis, 1970, Vol. 30(1), 13-18.—Analyzed the dreams of 
persons surviving dangerous experiences as a version of 
the wish to escape death. It is suggested that reliving the 
trauma through dreams might be interpreted as the 
patient's attempting to determine if he might possess an 
“unusual resistance to death." Escape from the danger 
might convince the patient that he is endowed with 
immortality, leading to preoccupation with the disaster. 2 
case histories are described briefly. One patient even 
assumed a catatonic pose with the experience. It is 
proposed that dreams in traumatic neuroses are not 
repetition compulsion as Freud assumed, but a version of 
the pleasure principle.—C. M. O'Donnell. 

1188. Langs, Robert J. (70 Glen Cove Rd., Roslyn 
Heights, N.Y.) Day residues, recall residues, and 
dreams: Reality and the psyche. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 499-523.—Reviews (a) Freud’s writings and 

subsequent literature regarding day residues and their 
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relationship to the dream, (b) the recall of forgotten 
dreams, and (c) the concept of the “recall residue.” 
Based on this review, a series of hypotheses are offered 
describing the relationship between day and recall 
residues and the dreams to which they are related, 
Clinical material is presented to illustrate these hypoth- 
eses. The theoretical implications of these findings are 
discussed. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1189. Randall, Jo A. (Case Western Reserve U,) 
Sexual symbolism as a function of repression in Jane 
Eyre. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4225-4226. 

1190. Reid, Stephen A. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Keats's depressive poetry. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1971(Fal), Vol. 58(3), 395-418.— Discusses 2 recent 
essays which attempted to identify the locus of concern 
in Keats’s major poems. К. Rogers's location of the 
concern in the genital sphere is argued against. A. H. 
Williams's location of the concern in the "depressive 
position" is considered to have more validity. "Keats was 
one of the most healthy minded of men.... There are 
[however] sufficient indications that the pain which 
animates the poems was felt by Keats throughout his life, 
But...that pain was a small element in an otherwise 
remarkably happy and stable mental outlook." 

1191. Renik, Owen. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif) Awareness of the back of the body and 
homosexual impulses. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1268.—Based оп psycho- 
analytic theory and previous research in body image, it 
was hypothesized that males who are conflicted over 
homosexual impulses will be more aware of the backs of 
their bodies. Results with 2 groups of male under- 
graduates (N = 75) on the Body Focus Questionnaire 
and an unstructured sample of percepts were in the 
predicted direction. More research is indicated in order 
to verify mediating assumptions in the experimental 
design.—Author abstract. 

1192. Sperling, Melitta. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Medical Center, Brooklyn) Spider phobias and 
spider fantasies: A clinical contribution to the study 
of symbol and symptom choice. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 472-498.— Psychoanalytic studies of patients who 
used spider symbolism for the expression of their 
repressed (perverse) impulses and conflicts revealed, as 
important genetic factors, pregenital, particularly anal, 
fixations and unresolved preoedipal relationships Wil 
their mothers. The mechanisms of defense employed їй 
spider symbolism and in phobias are denial, externaliza- 
tion, projection, splitting, and displacement. Factors 
operating in the genesis and choice of spider symbolism 
are discussed along with ways of dealing more fully wit 
its dynamic and economic functions. (23 ref.)—/ourn? 
summary. 
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1193. Beigel, Allan & Murphy, Dennis L. (U. Апо 
Medical Coll.) Assessing clinical characteristics 7 
the manic-state. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1 л! 
(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 688-694.—Results of an experim of 
with 12 manic-depressive patients indicate that (a)! e 
the 26 items of the Manic-State Rating Scale саг 
terized common elements of mania in Ss, and (b) t zu 
items were highly correlated with independent г: ms s 
change in the severity of mania. 8 other items providi 
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basis for dividing the Ss into 2 groups showing (a) elation 
and grandiosity but little paranoid or destructive 
symptomatology, and (b) minimal euphoria and grandi- 
osity but more marked paranoid and destructive behay- 
ior. Ratable depression was also found in 11 of the Ss. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1194. Brostoff, Pearl K. (U. Pittsburgh) The utility of 
quantified diagnostic interview information for a 
psychiatric treatment indication. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4202. 

1195. Bulandra, R., Medvighi, Oltea, & Ninosu, N. 
Afazie sau limbaj psihotic: Discutii pe marginea unui 
caz. [Aphasia or psychotic speech: Discussions with 
reference to a case.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1970(Nov), Vol. 15(6), 553-558.— Considers 
the differences between aphasic disorder and nonaphasic 
psychotic speech defect, using a case history as an 
example. The course of the illness and a critical analysis 
of accepted diagnoses as pure aphasia, pure psychosis, 
combines classifications between the 2 (aphasia in a 
demented person or dementia in an aphasic). They are 
accepted as probably the precursor of temporary aphasia 
which, in this case, appears at Ist through a passing 
symptomatology. (French & German summaries)—M. 
DeWitt. 

1196. Campo, Vera. Scoring and perception. British 
Journal of Projective Psychology & Personality Study, 
1971(Jun) Vol. 16(1), 7-20.—Ргеѕепіѕ the case of 
30-yr-old male whose reaction in the face of confusion 
and loneliness was withdrawal. The “case is presented to 
illustrate the importance of achieving the highest 
coincidence and integration possible between scoring 
and the perceptual process in the Rorschach.... 
Klopfer's traditional division into Main and Additional 
Scores....[was] tentatively and experimentally ex- 
changed for a multiple scoring system, in which all the 
determinants that appear in the Administration or 
Performance Proper are scored as main determinants. 
Thus, in the resulting Psychogram, there are more 
determinants than number of responses. This implies a 
Series of mathematical problems in dealing with the 
different ratios and percentages which have—as yet—not 
been satisfactorily resolved. From a clinical point of view 
these results are compared with the traditional psycho- 
gram, with the aim of [а] illustrating the differences that 
Seem significant for the understanding of the S's 
behavior, and [b] showing more clearly what is manifest 
and latent in the use of determinants in their relation to 
ie The Rorschach record is included.—J. L. 

mit, 

1197. Clum, George A. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuro- 
psychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Diag- 
Noses as moderators of the relationship between 
biographical variables and psychiatric decision in a 
Combat zone. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit Report, 1969(Aug), No. 69-30, 6 р: 
—Attempted to evaluate the relationships of biograph- 
ical variables to psychiatric decisions in the nat 
Setting of a combat zone. Ss were a total of 1,014 Navy 
and Marine enlisted personnel who were admitted to 
either of 2 psychiatric facilities in Vietnam. In an over 
analysis, the decision to return a man to combat duty 
was found to be highly related to biographical variables, 
and the nature of these relationships when cross- 
Validated were found to have low, but significant, 
reliability. 3 diagnostic groups (returned to duty, 
returned for administrative action, and evacuated to 
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United States hospital) were analyzed separately in terms 
of their idiosyncratic effect as moderators of the 
biographical-variable-dispositional-decision relationship. 
Evidence suggests that biographical variables are salient 
in such a decision depending on whether the diagnostic 
group is character disorder or neurotic. Multiple regres- 
sion analysis of the overall S group permitted an 
improvement in the "hit" rate of decisions when 
compared to the base rate; utilization of diagnoses as 
moderators, in turn, permitted further improvement in 
the hit rate as compared with the overall analysis. 
—Journal abstract. 

1198. Davids, Anthony. (Emma Pendleton Bradley 
Hosp., Riverside, R.I.) An objective instrument for 
assessing hyperkinesis In children. Journal of Learn- 
ing Disabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 499-501.— Reports 
on the background, development, and preliminary 
appraisal of Rating Scales for Hyperkinesis, an instru- 
ment for assessing characteristics of the hyperkinetic 
syndrome. Guidelines for administration, scoring, and 
interpretation are presented.—Journal abstract. 

1199. „ James С. & Green, Harold J. (Met- 
ropolitan State Coll., Denver, Colo.) Self-concept as a 
variable in the prediction of treatment outcome. 
Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 51-59.—Administered 
the Miskimins Self-Goal-Other Discrepancy Scale 
(MSGO) to 44 long-staying, recidivist, or nonrecidivist 
psychotics and 36 long-staying, recidivist, or non- 
recidivist nonpsychotics. Ss subsequently repeated the 
MSGO 6 mo. after their Ist significant upward transfer. 
Nonpsychotics showed higher initial discrepancies on the 
self-goal and self-other plus factors than the psychotics; 
this finding was reversed on the 2nd administration 
indicating a reduction in anxiety and alleviation of 
depression. On the 2 self-other minus factors, non- 
recidivist psychotics did not differ from the other 
psychotic groups nor show greater positive change. 
Contrary to previous research, psychotics did not 
initially show higher discrepancies than nonpsychotics 
on the 2 self-other minus factors.—$. Knapp. 


1200. Foulds, С. A., Gregson, R. A., & Gordon, A. wW. 
| illness 


(49 Torret, San Luis, Spain) The al 
continuum. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 387-388.—Suggests а 


continuum of classes whereby the nonintegrated psy- 
chotic class should be made up of paranoid and 
nonparanoid schizophrenic groups, and the integrated 
psychotic class of paranoiac, manic, and depressive 
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could be shown that the experiment brought about 
significant changes in 4 dimensions. Considerations on 
the future possibilities to use this technique in clinical 
diagnoses and theoretical deductions are made. (15 
ref.)—English summary. 

1202. Janssen, R. Н. & Topman, R. M. (State U. 
Leiden, Inst. of Conflict Psychology, Netherlands) De 
differentiatie tussen endogene en neurotische de- 
pressies. [Differentiation between endogenous and 
neurotic depression.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1971(Jul), Vol. 26(7), 
454-475.—Describes a study with 9 endogenous-de- 
pressive, 10 neurotic-depressive, and 11 schizophrenic 
women under medication. Ss's mean CA ranged from 
41-47 yr. 4 hypotheses were tested that the basal GSR 
would be the highest with the most depressed group; (b) 
the amplitude of the psychogalvanic response (PGR) 
would be about equal among the groups; (c) the process 
of becoming accustomed to noise-stimuli, as measured 
by the PGR, would be more evident among neurotic- 
depressive Ss than other groups; and (d) that the GSR 
would be higher among extroverts than introverts. 
Experimental techniques measured the GSRs, PGRs, 
plethymograms, RTs, and responses on several adjust- 
ment questionnaires, e.g., the Amsterdam Biographical 
Questionnaire. The Ist, 2nd, and 4th hypotheses were 

confirmed. The Ist and the 4th were found to be 
significant at the .05 and .01 levels.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1203. Meili-Dworetzki, Gertrud. (21 Jungfraustr., 
Berne, Switzerland) Unterschiede zwischen schwach- 
begabten und verhaltensgestórten Schülern in ein- 
em Pantomimetest. [Differences between feeble-mind- 
ed and behavior problem children in a pantomime test.] 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre An- 
wendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(2), 77-92.— Distinguished in a 
pantomime test characteristics between feeble-minded 
children and those with behavior problems. 2 syndromes 
were obtained: feeble-minded Ss manifested significantly 
more signs of monotony, stereotypy, perseveration, and 
“clinging look” than problem Ss, while the latter showed 
significantly more signs of embarrassment, more ques- 
tions, and more signs of distraction or interest for 
peripheral stimuli, all 3 interpreted as lack of involve- 
ment in the play situation. Both syndromes were 
significantly lower in the control group. Results are 
related to a former longitudinal study using the same test 
with a group of 7- and 15-yr-old children which showed 
high correlations with observations of the same Ss in a 
perceptual situation at 4 mo. of age. Results allow 
dissociation within the global variables of involvement, 
etc., and the intellectual from the emotional components. 
(French summary)— English summary. 

1204. Oldaker, Pat. (St. Mary Corwin Hosp., Pueblo, 
Colo.) Clinical kinks: Managing the restless and/or 
anxious patient. American Journal of EEG Technology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 19-20. 

1205. Perrett, Linda F. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Immediate and background contextual effects in 
clinical judgment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4224. 

1206. Schwartzburd, Leonard. (U. Oklahoma) Reli- 
ability and validity of the timed multiple response 

method of administering the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4228. 

1207. Strife, Richard G. (U. Oklahoma) Evaluation 
of the Brief Psychological Battery for clinical use. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3804. 

1208. Tasto, Donald L., Hickson, Robert, & Rubin, 
Stanford E. (Colorado State U.) Scaled profile analysis 
of Fear Survey Schedule factors. Behavior Therapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 543-549.—Developed a profile 
analysis in T-score form for the 5 factors derived from 
the Fear Survey Schedule (FSS) reported in a factor 
analytic study by S. Rubin, G. Lawlis, D. Tasto, and T, 
Namenek (see PA, Vol. 44:15700). The FSS was given to 
131 male and 108 female undergraduates. Separate 
norms for men and women were developed. The sum of 
the scaled scores for items within each factor was plotted 
under its respective column on the profile sheet. This 
method of profile analysis is discussed in terms of its 
practical and experimental utility with respect to such 
issues as pre- and posttherapeutic assessment on empiri- 
cally distinct factors, the possibilities for identifying the 
most important clusters of stimuli for hierarchy building 
in systematic desensitization, and the measurement of 
the generalization of counterconditioning.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1209. Taylor, Michael A. & Heiser, Jon F. (U.S. Naval 
Hosp. Oakland, Calif.) Phenomenology: An alter- 
native approach to diagnosis of mental disease. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 12(5), 480- 
486.— Describes the value of phenomenology as residing 
in its precise and clearly communicated observations of 
behavior and in its avoidance of theoretical questions. 
The approach is suggested as a common meeting ground 
for psychiatrists of different theoretical viewpoints. The 
philosophical development of phenomenology is dis- 
cussed and its method of diagnosis illustrated through a 
discussion of schizophrenia. The diagnostic scheme for 
schizophrenia is taken from K. Schneider and involves 
Ist and 2nd rank symptomatology. (18 ref.)—J. Stouden- 
mire. 

1210. Toman, Walter. (U. Erlangen, Nürnberg, W. 
Germany) A minimal data system for comparative 
social psychiatric documentation. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1971(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 169-172.—Developed the 
Psychological Environment Questionnaire to aid the 
social psychiatrist in obtaining basic information om 
client's family, school, and work background. Ques 
tionnaire items are presented. am ; 

1211. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Separation of brain-damaged 
from schizophrenic patients by Reitan-Halstea 
pattern analysis: An unsuccessful replication. Py- 
chological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1343- 
1346.—Attempted to cross-validate diagnostic pur 
suggested by A. DeWolfe, R. Barrell, B. Becker, and d 
Spanner (see PA, Vol. 46:3117) as useful in the 
separation of brain-damaged from schizophrenic Ss. á 
male schizophrenics and 46 brain-damaged Ss мер 
assessed with the Halstead battery of tests. The attempt 
failed. The ramifications of the inconsistent and Eae, 
ally negative results of this project and the De Wolfe, 
al, study are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


: hild 
1212. Lukianowicz, Narcyz. (Whiteabbey Hosp., С 
Guidance & Family Psychiatric Clinic, Belfast, Ireland) 
Battered children. Psychiatria Clinica, 1971, Vol. & lic 
257-280.—A thwarted attempt to involve various реле 
bodies in carrying out a broad survey of the ілс10@ 
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and the nature of child abuse—at first in the whole 
Ulster, and later only in County Antrim (Northern 
Ireland)—forced the author to rely on his 18 personally 
studied cases of severe physical maltreatment of chil- 
dren. An analysis of parental personality and their 
psychodynamics is attempted, and a review of their 
social and personal circumstances is made. The type of 
injuries inflicted and their effects upon the child are 
presented. Numerous comparisons with the findings and 
views of other writers are made, and ways of preventing 
the child abuse suggested. Conclusions are drawn 
regarding the need of appropriate legislation based on 
the American pattern, and including mandatory re- 
porting and legal protection of reporting agencies. (44 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


Drug Addiction 


1213. ————. WHO expert committee on drug 
dependence: Eighteenth report. World Health Organ- 
ization Technical Report, 1970, No. 460, 3-45.— Describes 
reports from the meeting of the World Health Organ- 
ization Expert Committee on Drug Dependence held in 
Geneva, Switzerland in August 1970. The work of 
international bodies concerned with drug dependence is 
presented: (a) World Health Organization, (b) United 
Nations, (c) International Narcotics Control Board, (d) 
Economic Commission for Europe, (e) Council of 
Alcohol and Addictions. The need for a coordinated 
regional as well as global approach is advocated. 
Principles of management of drug dependence problems 
and international control of individual drugs are con- 
sidered. 3 annexes list, respectively, a bibliography on the 

British approach,” a bibliography on methadone 
maintenance, and a list of drugs under international 
narcotics control.—P. Hertzberg. 

1214. AtLee, William E. (221 Eastern Ave., Augusta, 
Me.) Talc and cornstarch emboli in eyes of drug 
abusers. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 219(1), 49-51.—Observed a 
characteristic type of retinopathy due to talc and 
cornstarch emboli in 17 drug addicts following repeated 
iv injections of crushed methylphenidate hydrochloride 
tablets taken for their stimulatory effects. Ophthalmo- 
scopic examinations revealed tiny glistening crystals 
largely concentrated in the small vessels about the 
macula. 2 Ss with pulmonary hypertension had reduced 
vision, presumably from retinal edema. Histologic 
examination confirmed the presence of talc and corn- 
starch particles in the retina and choroid as well as in the 
lung and brain. The presence of these particles in the eye 
is an indication that considerable foreign-body damage 
has occurred in the lung.—Journal abstract. 

1215. Cassell, Russel N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Systems analysis approach to computer-based 
Counseling (SCNRCO) for addiction treatment. In- 
ternational Journal of the Addictions, 1971(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
493-495.—“The present SCNRCO program uses simu- 
lated social problems where dangerous drug use or 
involvement is included. For each social problem there 
are 5 multiple choice answers provided that range from 
conformity with the mainstream of the culture to the 
antithesis of that position." The computer may be used 
to examine usual hazards for the choices presented, or be 
Presented with the likely consequence for a desired 
Choice. If the "individual selects other than the correct 
Choice, the hazards or likely consequences are briefly 
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described, and the individual is requested to try again. 
The choice typically programmed as ‘correct’ reflects 
greatest agreement with the mainstream of society.” The 
usefulness and usability of this program is not restricted 
to age, sex, educational institution, or clinic or com- 
munity setting. “It may be used as a preventive measure 
and as a form of drug abuse education; or it may be used 
as a means of therapeutic counseling for the drug 
dependent or addict.... The illegal use of dangerous 
drugs, for the most part, tends to impede progress toward 
self-established long-term goals. SCNRCO seeks to assist 
the individual choose actions that will facilitate his own 
goals and increase competency in personal decision 
making through an assessment of hazards in various 
choices and a comparative estimate of the likely 
consequences for alternatives."—J. L. Smith. 

1216. Chappel, John N., Senay, Edward C., & Jaffe, 
Jerome H. (State of Illinois Drug Abuse Programs, 
Chicago) Cyclazocine in a multi-modality treatment 
program: Comparative results. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 197\(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 509-523.—Of 186 
narcotics addicts admitted to a hospital ward for 
withdrawal, 33 volunteered for treatment with cyclazo- 
cine. 20 mo. later 33% of the Ss given cyclazocine were in 
an abstinence-aftercare treatment, vs. 8.5% of those not 
receiving the drug. When all treatment modalities are 
considered (abstinence-aftercare, therapeutic commu- 
nities, and methadone maintenance) 57.5% of the Ss 
given cyclazocine remained in some form of treatment 
vs. 32% of those who did not take cyclazocine. Patient 
acceptance of cyclazocine was high despite frequent side 
effects. Tolerance developed rapidly and there was no 
evidence of serious toxicity. Tentatively, cyclazocine 
appears useful in the treatment of narcotics addicts 
voluntarily seeking abstinence.—Journal abstract. 

1217. DuPont, Robert L. (Narcotics Treatment 
Administration, Washington, D.C.) Profile of a heroin- 
addiction epidemic. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 285(6), 320-324,—Reports. heroin sta- 
tistics for Washington, D.C., which is considered to be 
experiencing an epidemic of heroin addiction. According 
to current estimates there are now about 17,000 heroin 
addicts in the city. ?/ of the addicts are under 26 yr. of 
age, 91% are black, 74% are male, and 52% began heroin 
use within the last 4 yr. In 1 large part of the central city 
it has been estimated that 20% of 15-19 yr. old boys and 
38% of 20-24 yr. old young men are heroin addicts. A 
major treatment program has been implemented and is 
now treating 3,000 heroin addicts, of whom about 7596 


receive methadone. An initial evaluation found that 55% 
fter 6 mo. and 


Zili. (New York City Dept. 
Ps N.Y.) New York City Narcotics Register: A 
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research aspects of the register, and the future of the 
register are discussed.—J. L. Smith. 

1219. Glaser, Daniel; Lander, Bernard, & Abbott, 
William. (U. Southern California) Opiate addicted and 
non-addicted siblings in a slum area. Social Problems, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 18(4), 510-521.—Results of a comparison 
of addicted and nonaddicted siblings in a slum area 
support an ideographic "relative deprivation-differential 
anticipation" explanation for current ре addiction in 
the United States. The major sibling differences were (a) 
the addicts’ greater participation in street life at an early 
age, and (b) less work and schooling, despite as high or 
higher aspirations and ostensibly similar home settings 
and parental relationships. The addicts’ current greater 
anomie and alienation may be more consequence than 
cause. An early commitment to becoming a conforming 
adult seemed to have insulated the nonaddict from 
drugs. These differentiations within single families have 
compatible explanations in reinforcement, opportunity, 
and stigmatization theories, and their existence contra- 
dicts the image of uniformly enculturating high delin- 
quency neighborhoods.—S. L. Warren. 

1220. Glicksman, Michael; Ottomanelli, Gennaro, & 
Cutler, Robert. (Bayview Rehabilitation Center, New 
York, N.Y.) The Caryop мау стей! system: Use of 
a token economy in narcotic rehabilitation. Inter- 
national Journal of the Addictions, 1971(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
525-531.— Presents results of “1 of the Ist applications 
of the token economy behavioral modification technique 
to a civilly committed addict population in a milieu 
treatment program." Ss were 16-35 yr. old male heroin 
addicts; the token economy project involved 1 39-bed 
ward. The population was predominantly involuntary 
and had been unresponsive to traditional psychother- 
apeutic methods. There are “preliminary indications that 
the implementation of a token economy tied to a milieu 
treatment program decreases management problems, 
improves the morale and emotional tone of an invol- 
untary institutional population, and enhances program 
participation .... [It has been] observed that far from 
becoming an impersonal or mechanistic form of treat- 
ment, the token economy...has remained flexible 
enough to eine the wide range of individual 
abilities and problems which exists in...[the] popu- 
lation, and has served as a framework around which 
individualized personal relationships have developed 
freely."—J. L. Smith. 

.1221. Greaves, George. (Kitchner-Waterloo Hosp., 
Crisis Intervention Clinic, Ontario, Canada) MMPI 
correlates of chronic drug abuse in hospitalized 
adolescents. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1222.—Compared the MMPI profiles of 20 
hospitalized adolescent drug users with a sample of 161 
local high school students and 14 non-drug-using 
hospitalized Ss matched by age and sex. Data show that 
(a) all drug users had T scores above 70 on either D or 
Pd; (b) 80% showed some initial elevated combination of 
D or Pd and Sc and some other scale; and (c) 40% 
showed some initial combination of D-Pd-Sc, again with 
T scores above 70. Elevations were significant when 
compared with the high school sample but insignificant 
when compared with the matched sample.—Author 

abstract. 

1222. Gregory, Robert J. (Inst. of Human Ecology, 
Raleigh, N.C.) The eye of the beholder: An important 
variable in addiction typologies. International Journal 

of the Addictions, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 161-166.—Dis- 
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cusses: (a) Siegler and Osmond's 7 models of drug 
addiction (medical and social-psychological models, and 
5 versions of a moralistic model—retributive, deterrent, 
restitutive, preventive, and restorative or rehabilitative); 
(b) Brotman and Freedman’s community mental health 
analysis; (c) Bejerot’s 6 epidemiological types of addic- 
tion (intentionally or inadvertently established by phy- 
sicians, self-established, epidemic, endemic or socially 
acceptable, and pandemic or worldwide); (d) Alksne, 
Lieberman, and Brill’s 5 sequential steps leading to and 
away from addiction (predrug set, tolerance for potential 
addiction, addiction, tolerance for potential abstinence, 
and abstinence); (е) Einstein’s series of dimensions for 
viewing the drug scene; and (f) some approaches to drug 
use arising from various backgrounds (chemical or 
pharmacological, medical or biological, psychological, 
social or cultural, legal, religious, economic, and “fun 
and games”). Dynamic considerations including the 
concerns of those born and raised during the depression 
(materialism), the World War II era (safety), and the 
1950s-1960s (concerned with people, with the present, 
and love) are discussed. Maslow's hierarchy of needs is 
also discussed.—J. L. Smith. 3 
1223. Hawks, D. V. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
england) The dimensions of drug dependence in the 
United Kingdom. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 135-160.—The “ ‘drug problem’ in 
the United Kingdom involves multiple drug abuse 
... [but] the curtailment of a particular epidemic is likely 
to be attended by the increased abuse of another drug. 
Narcotic abuse is reviewed on the dimensions of: (a) sex 
(over a 5-yr period males increasingly predominated); (b) 
age (increase in the under 20 and the 20-24 yr. old age 
groups); (c) origin (increase in nontherapeutic use); (d) 
drug of choice (in 1958, 14% of known addicts used 
heroin, 46% morphine, and 26% pethidine; in 1968, it was 
80, 7, and 4%, respectively); (e) nationality (the largest 
percentage have been of British nationality; Canadians 
constitute the largest non-British group); (f) geographical 
distribution (London is the main source of drug supply 
and has the majority of known addicts); (g) poverty 
(data seem to indicate that drug abuse is not confined (0 
the “middle-class dropout”); (h) delinquency and crim- 
inality (some studies suggest that “narcotic dependence 
is an extension of previous delinquent behavior, Me 
in others it occurs without there being evidence 0 
previous criminality”); (i) mortality, including 530! е 
(the mortality rate is extremely high, possibly reflects 
the higher doses taken); (j) morbidity ("complication 
resulting from dependence are numerous and t 
resultant load placed on hospitals onerous"); and 
prognosis (from the few statistics available, it appears 
that neither long- nor short-term prognosis 18 n 
favorable) Also discussed are amphetamine 2 be 
barbiturate and nonbarbiturate hypnotic abuse, ion, 
cannabis and LSD, treatment, illicit sources, initia 
and causation. Recommendations for theoretica а 
methodological problems are also discussed—: 
Smith, office 
1224. James, I. Pierce. (Brixton Prison, Home nang: 
Prison Medical Service, London, England) The С Б 
ing pattern of narcotic addiction in Britain: 1 By 
1969. International Journal of the Addictions, 19710 drei 
Vol. 6(1), 119-134.— With the introduction of mas 10 
restricting the prescribing of heroin or coca of 
narcotic addicts and the virtual withdrawal of SUPP taye 
methylamphetamine for iv injection in 1968, there 
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been marked changes in the pattern of narcotic addiction 
in Britain, Despite the appearance of illicitly manu- 
factured heroin in London there has been, so far, little 
evidence of serious narcotic peddling to youngsters, 
although a recent vogue among narcotic addicts for the 
iv injection of barbiturates has led to serious physical 
complications. It is concluded that the problem of 
narcotic addiction in Britain should be viewed seriously 
but within the context of the problem of drug addiction 
generally. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1225. Katz, Howard A. (Coll. of the Mainland, Texas 
City, Tex.) California Rehabilitation Center: A critical 
look. International Journal of the Addictions, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 6(3), 543-551.—The California Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter (CRC) was "designed to remove addicts from the 
streets, rehabilitate them in a drug-free environment, to 
prevent the spread of addiction, and to reduce crime . . . . 
Most of the defects in the CRC program can be blamed 
on the commitment procedures .... The primary intent 
of the legislature was to have addicts engaged in 
misdemeanor offenses committed to CRC. However, 
70% of those now recieved at CRC come there as felony 
cases and thus the program has become a haven for 
fugitives from a prison sentence.” Other deficiencies 
noted are: releasing addicts without sufficient treatment 
due to lack of bedspace, personnel problems, lack of 
effective antinarcotic testing (using urinalysis rather than 
nalorphrine), high number of parole violations, lack of 
compulsory state registration by drug offenders from the 
CRC program, and inadequate extradition laws. It is 
suggested that those agencies whose narcotic rehabili- 
tation programs have been patterned after CRC should 
reevaluate their programs.—J. L. Smith. Д 

1226. Ladewig, D. & Battegay, К. (0. Basel, Switzer- 
land) Abuse of anorexics with special reference to 
newer substances. International Journal of the Addic- 
tions, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 167-172.—Questioned. 22 
female patients dependent on drugs about their motives 
for taking anorexics. Only 2 Ss were е over- 
weight. A desire for stimulation usually lay behind the 
expressed motive of “slimming.” Menocil (2-amino- 
phenyl-oxazoline fumarate) and regenon. (benzoltriethyl- 
amine НСІ) also were found to have a stimulating effect. 
The psychosomatic aspects of obesity and the wish to 
reduce and of resulting anorexia nervosa аге indicated. 
Recognition of the danger of producing drug depen- 
dence as well as of the psychosomatic causes of obesity 
should determine the doctor's attitude to these patients. 
—Journal summary. PM 

_ 1227. Levi, Mario & Tracy, Fred. (California Reha- 
bilitation Center, Corona) Prediction of success of 
drug addicts in outpatient release status 
upon a personality inventory. International Journal of 
the Addictions, 1971(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 533-541.—At- 
tempted to determine whether the 182-item, 9-scale 
Johnson Temperament Analysis Test (JTAT) can predict 
success in outpatient release status of drug addicts, an 
how different drug addicts are from the general popu- 
lation on various scales of the JTAT. Ss were divided 
into 3 groups: (a) volunteer, 341 institutio: ed drug 
addicts who had volunteered for à personality im- 
provement course at a rehabilitation center; (b) com- 
parison, 60 addicts in ] dormitory; and (c) norms, 4 
college students. All scales (Nervous, Ре 
Cordial, Sympathetic, Subjective, 
Self-Mastery) were related їп some degree to the success 
of patients. “While the association with satisfactory 
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adjustment in OPS [outpatient status] 1 or 2 yr. after 
release was inconc usive, all the scales are highly 
associated with the degree of adjustment 3 yr. after 
release." Volunteers were more nervous, more depressed, 
more active, and more sympathetic than the comparison 
group.—J. L. Smith. 

1228. Little, Ralph B. (Medical Coll. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia) Hazards of drug су among 
physicians. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1971(Dec), Vol. 218(10), 1533-1535.—The 
need to distort reality by resorting to drug dependency 
may occur in the physician just as it does among others 
who are unable to resolve their problems constructively, 
but physicians have an increased hazard because of the 
availability of drugs and the tendency to self-medica- 
tion.—Journal. abstract. 

1229. Nurco, David N. & Lerner, Monroe. (Dept. of 
Health & Mental Hygiene, Drug Abuse Authority, 
Baltimore, Md.) The feasibility of locating addicts in 
the community. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 51-62.—'"The present method- 
ological study represents an attempt to determine the 
feasibility and costs of locating and interviewing narcotic 
addicts....A specially qualified staff of professional 
persons was recruited..." Former addicts were not 
part of the professional staff. From 2,000 addicts listed in 
police files, 36 were selected for locating, and inter- 
viewing; 23 of these were located, i.e., definitely known 
to be residing at a specific address. Only 6 of the 23 
addicts were actual interviewed due to resource 
limitations. Results in ssible to ‘locate’ 
a substantial proportion—about 7 f male dru 
addicts residing in the community. However, the costs 0! 


additional е! 
staff."—J. 1. Smith. 
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to misclassification of patients as organic.—P. Hertzberg. 

1232. Teasdale, John D. & Hinkson, Judy. (Maudsley 
Hosp., Drug Dependence Clinical Research & Treat- 
ment Unit, London, England) Stimulant drugs: Per- 
ceived effect on the interpersonal behavior of 
dependent patients. International Journal of the Addic- 
tions, 197\(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 407-417.—Attempted to 
explore more fully those putative reinforcing aspects of 
stimulant drug use which could be attributed to the 
effects of the dice on interpersonal functioning. 11 male 
stimulant-drug-dependent patients completed the Leary 
Interpersonal Check List to describe their normai- 
self-concept, their ideal-self-concept, and their concept 
of themselves under the influence of stimulant drugs. 
Both their ideal-self descriptions, and their descriptions 
of themselves under the effects of stimulant drugs were 
significantly higher on dominance than their normal- 
self-descriptions, but not significantly different from 
each other. It is suggested that the results support the 
hypothesis that a proportion of such drug users suffer 
from lack of self-confidence and/or social anxiety, and 
that drug use serves an adaptive function in improving 
their interpersonal behavior. If this is the case, treatment 
aimed at reduction of social anxiety would improve the 
chances of achieving abstinence from drugs. (19 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

1233. Thompson, William O. & O'Donnell, John A. 
(U. Kentucky) An empirical application of McPhee's 
formal theory of addiction. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 19-28.—Applied “a 
formal theory to empirical data . . . [in order] to examine 
the adequacy of the formal theory, and to make data 
applications can be 
compared." McPhee's model of addiction, which has 


concluded that *McPhee's model seems to add little to 
understanding of 
however, that 1 case is not an adequate test of the model, 
but it is felt that some problems of the “fit between the 
model and the type of data it is designed to handle" are 


clearly indicated. It is suggest d that it is unlikel 
the model will be UD ed n eir 
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Brooklyn, rd control in табе и 
for treatment of drug addicts, Inter- 


are considered correctional and 2, voluntary. An a 
ae been made “to incorporate social асн 
mensions with the more common physical, psycho- 
logical, educational and correctional elements .. .. The 
democratization and equali- 
therapeutic communities 
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are established." Community values and norms, en- 
forcement of values, kinds of social control, and 
rationale and uses of social control are discussed. In a 
response to this study, it is argued that "the paper 
is... replete with gross oversimplifications of the many 
complex treatment and evaluation problems involved.” 
It is also suggested that the 2 dissimilar types of 
communities are not truly comparable. However, it is 
noted that the questions raised are crucial to any 
Program and require continued thinking through in 
respect to the kinds of control and structures to be 
provided, the hierarchy necessary to exercise the control, 
the assignment of responsibility in the decision-making 
process, and the extent to which the process can be 
shared by residents.—J. L. Smith. 


Alcoholism 


1235. Allen, Richard P., Faillace, Louis A., & Rey- 
nolds, Don M. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) 
very of memory functioning in alcoholics fol- 
lowing prolonged alcohol intoxication. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Dec), Vol. 153(6), 
417-423.—Describes a longitudinal study of 8 alcoholic 
atients followed for about 3 wk. after admission to the 
оа for prolonged intoxication. Ss were maintained 
Ist on a reasonably large dose of ethanol for 3 or 4 days 
and then denied alcohol abruptly. Serial learning 
procedures indicated no improvement in learning during 
2 wk. of withdrawal. Free-recall measures indicated 
improvement in memory, with scores reaching the level 
observed for 4 controls only on the 13th day without 
alcohol. Data suggest that it was primarily short-term 
memory which was recovering. It is noted that the 
recovery time for memory functioning takes 1-2 wk. It is 
concluded that memory-recovery time should enter into 
(a) considerations concerning the duration of supervis 
withdrawal in residential treatment situations, and (b) 
the time for initiating serious therapy.—Journal abstract. 
1236. Allen, Richard P., Wagman, Althea; Faillace, 
Louis A., & McIntosh, Mabel. (Johns Hopkins U, 
Medical School) Electroencephalographic (EEG) 
Sleep recovery following prolonged alcohol ye 
ication in alcoholics. Journal of Nervous & Menta 
Disease, 1971(Dec), Vol. 153(6), 424-433. Present 
longitudinal data for 6 young adult male pine 
hospitalized for acute alcoholic detoxification. ; 
received maintenance doses of alcohol 3 to 7 days afte 
admission, and 1 was withdrawn immediately. se 
EEG recordings were gathered for at least 2 wk, after 
total alcohol withdrawal. Data reveal that sleep ш 
bances last from 6—8 days after withdrawal. Disturbane 
included a lack of slow-wave sleep, damped oscillation i 
REM sleep, and disturbances in wake time and in tim 
for sleep onset. It is suggested that alcoholics may Eu 
to seek drink during the withdrawal period in order 1 
help stabilize their REM sleep. (16 ref.)—R. Denis: 
1237. Ciompi, L. & Eisert, M. (U. Lausanne, n 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Etudes са!ап но 
tiques de longue durée sur le vieillissement 
alcooliques. [Long-term catamnestic studies ОП Vol 
aging of alcoholics.] Social Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), jist 
6(3), 129-151.—Investigated the evolution of alcoholis 
in the aged. 197 former alcoholics over 65 yr. of age Me T 
Ss. The average was 74 yr. old and an average of 25. Be 
had elapsed since the ist psychiatric hospitalizatl 
during which a diagnosis of alcoholism occurred. Res 
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indicate that improvement over this many years is 
amazingly frequent. Significant decrease in alcohol 
consumption occurred in almost 2/, of the group. There 
was also a significant decrease in previously established 
psychiatric diagnoses, e.g., depression, mania, and 
aggressiveness either on psychological or behavioral 
levels, There was frequent stabilization of the S's social 
situation, which appeared much less conflicted than their 
earlier interpersonal relations, although most of them led 
relatively dependent lives. ?/ of the Ss were in satis- 
factory or good condition from the psychiatric stand- 
point. Age, physical health, and social and employment 
status were all clearly related in a statistically significant 
way to the outcome. Historical data, onset of alcoholism, 
or age of Ist diagnosis were not significantly related to 
outcome. (55 ref.)—English summary. 

1238. Fehr, Douglas H. (U. Oklahoma) Perceptual 
field-dependence and inconsistency of interper- 
sonal perceptions in alcoholics. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4209. 

1239. Ferlemann, Mimi. Alcoholism: Three MSP 
alumni study various approaches to alcoholism 
treatment. Menninger Perspective, 1971(Aug), Vol. 2(5), 
4-8,—Outlines briefly the different methods and views 
on alcoholism treatment of K. Godfrey, W. Simpson, 
and Р. Hartocollis. The use of conventional detoxifica- 
tion programs in combination with educational Ib 
grams, counseling by former alcoholics, and LSD 
Шр is described. 

1240. Heyman, Margaret M. (Hunter Coll., School of 
Social Work, City U. New York) Employer-sponsored 
programs for problem drinkers. Social Casework, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 52(9), 547-552—Describes the role of 
the social worker in employer programs for alcoholics as 
(а) knowledgeability about similar programs in the 
community, and (b) work with industry їп developing the 
community services and insurance plans necessary for 
helping the alcoholic and his family. Several programs 
are described. It is suggested that such factors as written 
personnel policy and early identification of problems are 
essential to the success of such programs.—M. W. Linn. 

1241. Hore, Brian D. (U. Manchester, England) 
Factors in alcoholic relapse. British Journal of Addic- 
tion, 1971(Sep), Vol. 66(2), 89-96.—22 patients with the 
prime diagnosis of alcoholism were followed in an 
outpatient clinic for periods up to 6 mo. being seen at 
weekly intervals. During this period Ss daily rated their 
levels of anxiety, depression, and craving; careful note 
Was made of any relapses and events In the S's life. 
During the follow-up period only 4 Ss failed to relapse. 
In the 14 Ss for whom data were accurately recorde 
there were approximately 3 relapse episodes/patient. The 
overall clinical impression was that relapse episodes 
Occurred suddenly, and in a minority of Ss in relation to 
an event. There was no evidence of a gradual change in 
mood levels in the days preceding a relapse nor was there 
any overall relationship between mood levels and 
drinking behavior. The significance of these findings is 
assessed.—Journal summary. 

1242. Hore, Brian D. (U. Manchester, England) Life 
events and alcoholic relapse. British J ‘of 
Addiction, 1971(Sep), Vol. 66(2), 83-88—28 alcoholics 
Were followed for up to 6 mo. durin: which time life 
€vents and relapse episodes were regularly assessed by 2 
methods: clinical interview (weekly) and the Brown 
Birley structured events questionnaire (monthly). Sswere 
either alcoholic outpatients at a hospital or inpatients їп 
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a psychiatric unit. Ss were seen at weekly intervals. 6 
dropped out so that data are reported or 22 Ss. tite 
events fell into 4 main groups: personal interaction, 
work, health, and residential. No significant correlation 
was found between number of events patients expe- 
rienced and relapse frequency. Personal interaction and 
work events were of equal importance; health events 
were only slightly less important. It is concluded that if 
it was „possible to become aware of a particular 
alcoholic’s areas of psychological vulnerabilit especially 
in the stage of alcoholism before physical lependency 
existed, the alcoholic might learn ways of coping other 
than drinking alcohol"—J. L. Smith. 

1243. McCabe, Thomas R. (U. Arizona) Predicti 
the outcome of treatment for alcoholics at a rend 
fication center. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4189-4190. 

1244. Mellor, C. S. & Sims, A. C. Citrated calcium 
carbimide/alcohol reaction: Its severity and eflec- 
tiveness as a British Journal of Addiction, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 66(2), 123-128.—Studied the relationship 
between the physical severity of the citrated calcium 
carbimide/alcohol reaction and its effectiveness as a 
deterrent. An attempt was made to simulate the likely 
sequence of events which occur when alcoholics takin; 
this drug, drink. 16 male Ss received 100 mg. of citra 
calcium carbimide daily. For the test ce: were allowed 2 
oz. of whiskey (18 бан absolute alcohol) every 15 min. 
until the reaction deterred them. There were 9 Ss still 
unconvinced when their reactions were terminated on 

hysical grounds. 4 Ss who had taken 6 oz. of whiskey 
had falls of systolic blood pressure below 85-mm 
mercury yet wished to continue ae The procedure 
now followed, as a result of these indings, in the 
treatment of alcoholics with citrated calcium carbimide 
is described.—J/ournal summary. 

1245. Mezey, Esteban & Faillace, Louis A. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Metabolic impairment 
and recovery time in acute ethanol Intoxication. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
153(6), 445-452.—Admitted 56 male alcoholic patients 
to a metabolic research unit following prolonged intox- 
ication. 17 Ss were maintained on а normal protein diet 
with ethanol and 39 Ss were placed on a normal diet 
without ethanol. Serial determinations of hemoglobin, 
latelets, serum transaminases, and uric acid were 
obtained at admission and once weekly thereafter. Daily 
determinations of urine nitrogen excretion were obtained 
on 17 Ss. 72-hr collections of stool were made for 
nitrogen and fat for 31 Ss, Data show a high incidence of 
metabolic abnormalities. Recovery, as measured by these 
tests, was delayed from 1-4 wk. Improvement in eel 
intake, rather than complete withdrawal from ethanol, 
appeared more important in the recovery of normal 
nitrogen balance, body weight, stool, thrombocytopenia, 
and serum transaminases. The continuous administra- 
tion of 256 gm. of ethanol, however, delayed the recovery 
of anemia and hy| ruricemia in some Ss. Data show 
that, following prolonged intoxication, at least 2 wk. of 
detoxification are required for most metabolic functions 
to return to normal. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1246. Mueller, S. & Ferneau, E. (Westfield State Coll., 
Mass.) Attitudes toward alcoholism among a group 
of college students. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 197\(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 443-451.—Studies on 
alcoholism seem to fall into 1 of 2 categories, those 
concerned with the attitudes of professionals towards 
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alcoholism and alcoholics, or the attitudes of the general 
public concerning alcoholism. Only 1 study was found 
which investigated the attitudes of general college 
students towards alcoholism. In the present study, 35 
undergraduates were administered the 40-item Alcohol- 
ism Questionnaire; the scale yields 9 mean factor scores. 
Results indicate that "students tend to be somewhat 
more negative than the norm group in holding the belief 
that alcohol is not a highly addicting substance, and 
much more negative in having the belief that the 
alcoholic is able to control his drinking." Ss were as 
positively oriented as the norm Cin on the following 
factors: (a) emotional difficulties or psychological 
problems are an important contributing factor in the 
development of alcoholism, (b) the alcoholic is not a 
weak-willed person, (c) alcoholism is an illness, and (d) 
the alcoholic does not necessarily come from the lower 
socioeconomic strata of society. Ss were more likely than 
the norm group to believe that the alcoholic has à good 
prognosis for recovery, and that alcoholism is not merely 
à harmless, volun indulgence. It is concluded that 
students “аге as ambivalent and conflicted as the general 
population regarding alcoholism and alcoholics, but that 
the nature or essence of the conflict is probably 
ieri L. Smith. 

- Selzer, Melvin L., Vanosdall Fred E. & 
Chapman, Marion. (U. Michigan, Highway Safety Re- 
search Inst.) Alcoholism in a problem driver group: A 
fleld trial of the Michigan Alcoholism Screening Test 
(MAST). Journal of Safety Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
3(4), 176-181.—Administered the Michigan Alcoholism 
Screening Test (MAST) to 838 problem drivers under- 
going improvement interviews. 95% of the Ss were male 
and 5375 were under 24 yr. old. MAST scores indicate 
that 2176 were in the alcoholic or probably alcoholic 
range. 25% had at least 1 conviction for drunk driving or 
drunk and disorderly behavior. Of these Ss, 60% scored 
in the alcoholic or probably alcoholic range. It is 
concluded that m d is an lcd instrument for 
Screening ош alcoholics in problem driver gr 2 
—Journal abstract. 5 MT 
Ralph E. (U. Oklahoma) A neuro- 
psychological examination of Cognitive and per- 
ceptual capacities in chronic alcoholics. Dissertation 


arder, J. & Ross, C. (Edinb i 
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Critical review. British Journal of Addiction, 
Vol. 66(2), 110-1 -—"There are 2 basic 
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methods of dealing with the alcoholic in Scotland 
—treatment in hospital and confinement in prison” 
Hospital treatment varies with the type of hospital, In the 
medical ward of a general hospital, treatment is received 
for the physical ill effects of chronic alcoholism, 
Alcoholics are also admitted to psychiatric units of 
general hospitals, however, a high success rate has not 
been shown due to the negative attitude of the general 
medical staff to alcoholism, patients not serious about 
quitting drinking, and insufficient trained staff for 
intensive treatment. “Most alcoholics in Scottish mental 
hospitals...are treated in the acute admission wards 
.... The situation of chronic drunkenness offenders is 
unique as they are held responsible and punished for acts 
which most of the medical profession would consider, in 
at least a high proportion of cases, to be the result of a 
disease.... Alcoholism is a serious mental health 
problem in Scotland. It is in all probability becoming 
more serious. There is an urgent need for the devel- 
opment of adequate facilities, especially for those 
alcoholics with ‘less favourable features.’ Above all, and, 
most urgently, the treatment of the chronic drunkenness 
offender must be removed from its present penal 
context." (22 ref.)—J. L. Smith. | 
1251. Weingartner, Herbert & Faillace, Louis A. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) Alcohol state- 
t learning in man. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(Dec), Vol. 153(6), 395-406.—Re- 
ports 2 studies dealing with the effects of individual 
differences, alcoholics and nonalcoholics, and state 
differences, intoxicated and sober. In Exp. I, 6 alcoholics 
and 6 normals were compared on free recall, serial 
learning, and reproduction of free association tasks. 
Initial differences in ability to learn and in the amount of 
alcohol which could be consumed without inducing 
nausea precluded direct group comparison. Findings, 
however, show alcoholics to have marked deficits in free 
recall and reproduction of free associations when 
intoxicated, whereas normals show greatest deficit in 
serial learning while intoxicated. In Exp. II, 5 alcoholics 
and 5 normals were examined for retention in à free 
recall task and in reproduction of free associations when 
initial learning took place under conditions of sobriety of 
intoxication. Retest was 48 hr. later under sober of 
intoxicated conditions. Findings show that alcoholics 
performed best when retest took place when the S was In 
the same state as initial training even when this state Was 
intoxication. The same applied to nonalcoholics but t04 
lesser degree. (13 ref.)—R. Denis. hn 
1252. Weingartner, Herbert & Faillace, Louis A. (John 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Verbal learning 
alcoholic patients. Journal of Nervous & Meng 
Disease, 1971(Dec), Vol. 153(6), 407-416.—Ехатше 
learning and retention under varied reinforcemem 
conditions for 10 chronic alcoholics and 10 до, 
nonalcoholic hospitalized patients. All Ss learne а 
20-word lists under conditions of positive or negati 
reinforcement with reinforcement presented prior TO All 
the time of, or after recall. 1 list was not reinforced. $ 
Ss selected out positively reinforced words. н 
normals tended to avoid negatively reinforced stimu 
recall, particularly when recall would evoke the negati iE 
reinforcement, the alcoholic Ss did not differentia 
between negative and neutral stimuli. (16 ref.)—R. Den 


Suicide 
1253. Greaves, George. (Kitchener-Waterloo Hos?» 
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Crisis Intervention Clinic, Ontario, Canada) Temporal 
orientation in suicidal patients. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 1020.—Examined the 
verb tense of incomplete sentence responses by 15 
suicidal and 15 matched nonsuicidal inpatients. The 
suicidal Ss were found to be more present- and less 
future-oriented. Since studies of temporal orientation in 
suicidal patients have tended to produce conflicting 
results, it is suggested that the methods used to assess 
temporal orientation may, themselves, lead to discrep- 
ancies.—Author abstract. 

1254. Grollman, Earl A. (Beth El Temple, Belmont, 
м) Suicide: Prevention, intervention, postven- 
tion. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1971. vi, 145 p. $6.95. 

1255. Lester, David. Suicide after restoration of 
sight: Il. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1972(Feb), Vol. 219(6), 757.—Suggests that 
the basic causes of depression which may cause a blind 
person to commit suicide after restoration of sight may 
not be directly related to restoration of sight. It is 
speculated that the disappearance of blindness may 
remove a well-defined cause upon which a patient can 
blame his unhappiness. Suicide is seen as а viable option 
when the patient realizes that there may be no clearly 
definable source of frustration and that “his unhappiness 
has its source in his own personality."—P. Hertzberg. 

1256. Modlin, Herbert C. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Cues and clues to suicide. Menninger 
Perspective, 1971(Feb), Vol. 2(2), 2-5.— Discusses suicide 
Within a public health model. It is suggested that the 
medical profession's most important potential for reduc- 
ing the incidence of suicide lies in the doctor-patient 
relationship. A series of cues for potential suicide, 
extrapolated from social and clinical data, are presented. 
The maximum suicide risk is described as “a divorced, 
unemployed male over 45 who lives alone and who is in 
Poor health.” Depression and depressive symptoms (e.g. 
insomnia, guilt feelings, agitation, weight loss, and 
hypochondriasis) are considered the most important 
factors in potential suicide, followed by alcoholism and 
Social alienation. The direct and indirect communication 
Of the intention to commit suicide is discussed and 
illustrated. It is concluded that, since a great number of 
suicides see a doctor shortly before their deaths, it is 
important for the physician to recognize these clues and 
take a direct approach to the problem—S. Knapp. 

1257. Whittemore, Kenneth R. ын U.) Role 
failure and suicide: A sociological analysis о! 
Completed and attempted suicides in Los Angeles. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 4135. 


Crime 

1258. Eysenck, Sybil B. & Eysenck, Hans J. (U. 
London, England) A comparative study of criminals 
and matched controls on three dimensions of 
Personality. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1971 (Dec), Vol. 1004), 362-366.—Administered 
518 male trainee railmen with a mean age of 26 and 
318 criminals with a mean age of 25, personality 
inventories purporting to measure the personality di- 
mensions of psychoticism(P), extroversion (E), and 
neuroticism (N). Also administered was a Lie scale (L). 
а means and reliabilities are reported for ae 
perimental and control groups, and proportions of 
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“yes” answers compared for individual items. The 
prisoners are significantly higher on P and N, but рв 
on Е, than the controls; this may be due to the absence 
of impulsiveness items in the E scale used, and the 
preponderance of sociability items. There are по dif- 
ferences on the L scale, suggesting that prisoners did not 
attempt to fake scores. The groups were matched for age 
and social class, as well as sex, all being male, Black Ss 
originally forming part of the control group were found 
to differ significantly from the white Ss, and were 
removed prior to the comparisons being run. Results are 
on the whole similar to тави reported data using 
different inventories an different comparison groups, 
and a different sample of prisoners—Journal abstract. 

1259. Finn, Jane A. (U. Kansas) Reactions to pain 
in psychopathic criminals. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4209-4210. 

1260. Louis A. et al. (U. California, 
Irvine) Effect of amphetamine or chlorpromazine on 
achievement strivings scores derived from content 
analysis of . Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 12(5), 430-436.—Assigned adult criminal 
offenders to 3 drug groups in order to assess the effect on 
achievement strivings as measured by the Gottschalk- 
Gleser Achievement Strivings Scale. 16 Ss received 15 
mg. of an amphetamine, 7 received 50 mg. chlor- 
promazine, and 14 received a placebo, Achievement 
striving scores were taken prior to the administration of 
drugs and again at 2- and 4-hr postdrug periods. Results 
indicate a significant increase in achievement strivings 
on the Ist postdrug testing for the amphetamine group 
when compared to the placebo group. This difference 
disappeared by the 2nd ыгы There was no 
significant difference between с lorpromazine and pla- 
cebo groups on either of the postdrug administrations. 
(15 ref.)—J. Stoudenmire. 

1261. Miller, James H. (Auburn U.) Sensitivity 
training with incarcerated criminals: Personality 
correlates of participant duration and an assess- 
ment of therapeutic value. Dissertation. Abstracts 


International, 1972(San), Vol. 32(7-А), 3794. 
1262. Münnich, Iván. (Inst. of Criminology, Budapest, 
Hungary) Kétszeres 9 gyilkos pszichológiai 


vizsgálata. [Psychological examination of a murderer 
mul twice y у айпод. Magyar Psichológiai Szemle, 
1971, Vol. 282), 213-220.—Reports the psychological 
examinations, e.g. interview, Rorschach Test, Szondi 
Test, and the Thematic Apperception Test of a recidivist 
delinquent. who, among other crimes, had twice com- 
infanticide. After studying the official records 
(protocols of search, court proceedings, judgment pass- 
ed, judge's order, etc.) an attempt was mat е at recon- 
the S's personality. The study was aimed at 
ividual traits that are more specific than 


a personality-model of offenders. The following were 


found: (a) lack of discipline in tho es; ( 
lack of differentiation in objective and subjective 
conscious thought contents; (c) unrestrained egocentric 
extroversion; (d) inability to plan long-term forms of 
conduct; (e) the intention character of conscious motives 
and their realization is determined by the actual 
situation; (f) inability to elaborate frustration and 
conflict; (g) ego-syntonic aggressive tendencies and 
generalization of hostile emotions; (h) failure of iden- 
tification; (i) acts for compensating in the crisis of 
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self-evaluation; (j) inhibition in strivings for gratifi- 
cation; and (k) neurotic fixation of homoerotic tenden- 
cies. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

1263. Pryor, Antone B. (U. Utah) Relationships of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and 
the Bipolar Psychological Inventory to each other 
and to incarceration. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3798-3799. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


1264. Baéryunas, Z. Tipichnye oshibki semeinogo 
vospitaniya podrostkov. [Typical mistakes by the 
family in the rearing of adolescents.) In N. Solov'év 
(Ed.), “Problemy byta, braka i sem'i." (See PA, Vol. 
48:Issue 1) 177-190.—Studied 100 juvenile delinquents 
and their families to isolate and analyze the sociological 
and social-psychological factors behind typical mistakes 
committed by families in the rearing of their adolescent 
children. No factor by itself can lead to juvenile 
delinquency, but a complex of factors could be decisive 
in this regard.—/. D. London. 

1265. Buffalo, M. D. & Rodgers, Joseph W. (U. 
Nebraska) Behavioral norms, moral norms, and 
attachment: Problems of deviance and conformity. 
Social Problems, 1971(Sum), Vol. 19(1), 101-113.—Ex- 
amined the relationship between moral norms, ea 
tion of peer behavioral norms, and behavioral attach- 
ment of institutionalized delinquents, using a h; 
thetical problem situation. It was found that delinquents’ 
behavioral attachment is doubly deviant (a) from their 
own private moral norms, which are generally socially 
acceptable; and (b) from their perception of their peers’ 
norms, which they believe to be more deviant than their 
own behavior. This supports the formulation of other 
investigators that delinquents hold private norms which 
are consistent with the dominant social norms but 
transmit miscues to their peers suggestive of a delinquent 
commitment. Data suggest that the delinquent is often 
less deviant from his moral norms than his comparative 
reference group. Results are discussed in relationship to 
the contributions of other sociologists.—S. L. Warren. 

1266. Erickson, Maynard L. (U. Arizona) The group 
context of delinquent behavior. Social Problems, 
1971(Sum), Vol. 19(1), 114-129.— Discusses evidence 
that the majority of offenses for which juveniles are 
apprehended involve more than 1 offender, supporting 
the assertion that delinquency is predominantly a group 
phenomenon. However, most studies reported in the 
literature are based exclusively on official records (either 
police or juvenile courts), and the question arises whether 
the корош of offenses committed by groups would 
also be high if other sources of data were utilized. Results 
are reported of a study of self-reported delinquent 
behavior with specific emphasis om, the extent to which 
offenses that individuals report having committed took 
place in a group context. The relationship between group 
violation rates (proportion of self-reported offenses 
committed in a group context) and other characteristics 
of offenses are examined. An analysis is made of the 
relationships between group violation rates, seriousness 
of offense, frequency of violation, frequency of arrest, 
and arrest rates—S. L. Warren. 

1267. Horejsi, Charles R. (U. Denver) Parents’ 
perceptions of the effect of volunteers on juvenile 
probationers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4116. 
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1268. Hudgins, William. (U. Texas) Moral reasoning 
in delinquent and nondelinquent boys and their 
mothers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol, 32(7-B), 4217. 

1269. Mueller, Gerhard O., Shames, Jerry, & С 
Judith. (New York U., School of Law) Delinquency and 
puberty: Examination of a juvenile delinquency fad, 
Criminal Law Education & Research Center, Monograph 
Series, 1971, Vol. 5, 123 p.—Studied hidden criminality, 
ie, "that portion of human conduct in prima facie 
violation of the penal laws, and productive of the legally 
recognized harmful effect, which does not come to the 
attention of the authorities, which, therefore, is not 

rosecuted and which is not reflected in crime statistics" 

esearch focused on the mass theft of emblems from 
Volkswagens in the 1950s and 1960s. It was determined 
“that the most likely perpetrators оѓ... [this] fad were 
boys in the age of puberty." Because of financial 
limitations, this “study was designed to test research 
methods of value to criminal law and its reinforcement 
;++.” Spot checks on missing emblems were conducted 
in 1962 in the slum and low income areas of New York 
City, middle and upper income areas of the suburbs, and 
the parking lot of a Volkswagen dealer. Replacement 
sales in different areas of the United States were used as 
an indicator of the number of thefts. Data indicate "that 
the fad began at and took its momentum from the East 
Coast" and gradually spread to other areas of the 
country. Results indicate that the perpetrators Were 
13-15 yr. old middle-upper income class boys who were 
not involved in a crime fad per se, but rather a juvenile 
delinquency fad. It is suggested that this fad was а 
sexually motivated one and that it coincided with 
puberty among American males. Discussed are the 
definition and age of puberty, puberty behavior and 
changes, sexual implications of puberty disturbances, 
and a psychoanalytic interpretation of puberty behavior. 
It is concluded that this study shows “how and why 4 
puzzling mass-phenomenon of delinquency might have 
come about."—J. L. Smith. 

1270. Szymanski, Ludwik & Fleming, Alice. Ce 
Juvenile Court Clinic, Mass.) Juvenile delinquent а 
ап adult prisoner: A therapeutic encounter? Journal 
of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1971(Ар?), 
Vol. 10(2), 308-320.—Presents results of a confrontation 
between 3 prisoners and 8 14-16 yr. old juvenile 
delinquent boys. Ss were carefully selected and yan 
vised to prevent any psychological or concrete dang 
from occurring. Problems were discussed and prisone 
gave advice and support which could help in establishing 
good behavior. The boys felt that they were helpite 
prisoners by their visits and the prisoners felt privi а Й 
to participate. A follow-up study showed that the pu 
served therapeutic purposes, and that the boys re@ 
more positively to their probation officers alter 4 
Delinquent behavior decreased in 4 Ss, and the ot 
showed no unusual increase which would in i ihe 
identification with the prisoners. It is suggested tha 
prisoners strike at the narcissistic behavior b hav- 
adolescents by describing nonsuccess of criminal be^ 
ior. This is a reversal of peer identification with Cr! 
ideals.—H. Reiter. ene, 

1271. Thelen, Mark H., Fryrear, Jerry L., & 5 Sell 
David L. (U. Missouri) Delayed imitation O' chin 
reward standards. Journal of Experimental Resear vy 
Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 317-322.—AttemP 
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to determine whether Ss would imitate a model, observed 
3 mo. before, when they had not been previously tested 
for imitation. 72 15-17 yr. old black and white delin- 
uent adolescent males were assigned to 1 of 3 groups. 
Within each race, 1 group saw a video-tape of a white 
adult male reward himself liberally for his predetermined 
performance at a pursuit rotor task. Another group saw 
the same model reward himself stringently. The 3rd 
group did not see a model. 3 mo. later, each S was given 
an opportunity to reward himself for a pursuit rotor 
performance that was ostensibily equal to that of the 
model. Results show that the liberal and stringent 
self-reward behaviors of the model were imitated after 
the 3-mo delay. There were no differences in imitation 
between black and white Ss nor correlation between 
imitation and assessed racial attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

1272. Tobias, Jerry J. (U. Detroit) The affluent 
suburban male delinquent. Crime & Delinquency, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 273-279.—Reports a study which 
was conducted in a Midwestern suburban community to 
determine (a) the predominant types of misconduct in 
which the affluent suburban delinquent involves himself, 
and (b) the causes of this antisocial behavior. Data were 
collected from 3 groups of Ss, affluent suburban 
delinquents, affluent suburban nondelinquents, and 
delinquents from the local urban community. Most of 
the information was gained from 3 formal interview 
questionnaires; official records provided additional data. 
Results indicate that (a) middle- and upper-middle-class 
suburban delinquents tend to involve themselves in less 
setious offenses than do their urban counterparts; and 
(b) that factors contributing to their antisocial behavior 
include peer influence, boredom, and parental influence. 
Results indicate the need for further research.—Journal 
abstract. 

1273. Tyler, Vernon O. & Kelly, Robert F. (Western 
Washington State Coll) Predicting the behavior of 
Institutionalized delinquents with- and without- 
Cattell’s HSPQ. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 1019-1024.—Investi- 
Bated the validity of the High School Personality 
Questionnaire (HSPQ) and diagnostic ratings in predic- 
tion of inmate characteristics. Ss were 168 14-18 yr. old 
male offenders housed in a state diagnostic center. Eac 
of the Ss was Ist administered the HSPQ and rated by 
the cottage staff on 16 variables based on inmate 
behavior. Several months later, Ss were rated on the 
Original 16 variables plus 9 others within a camp 
Situation. Results show that while the 25 camp ratings 
Were predicted by the HSPQ alone with r's of approx- 
imately .30, the validities of the diagnostic center ratings 
Were considerably higher, median г = 49. A combi- 
Nation of the 2 predictors provided median rs = .53, Itis 
concluded that diagnostic ratings show more promise 
than diagnostic testing for prediction of institution: 

ehavior—R. W. Covert. М 

1274. Veldhuizen, John F. (Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, Calif.) The effect of institutional 
Placement on delinquent adolescent girls: An MMPI 
and CPI sequence testing app . Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В), 4232. 

1275. West, James A. (U. Oklahoma) Predicting ine 
Outcome of a vocational rehabilitation program 
оа offenders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

972(2ап), Vol. 32(7-A), 3829. d 
сы! 276. Widseth, Jane C. & Mayer, Joseph. (Haver 
oll.) Drinking behavior and attitudes toward alcoho! 
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in delinquent girls. International Journal of the Addi 
tions, 1971 (Sep), Vol. 6(3), ата ои alcohol 
usage and attitudes towards drinking among delinquent 
girls, and investigated “the relationships between these 
girls’ drinking patterns and their personal histories, 
activities, attitudes toward alcohol use, and parents' 
drinking behavior." 104 12-18 yr. old Ss were admin- 
istered Demone's 27l-item questionnaire which is de- 
signed to elict responses on personal background factors, 
attitudes towards drinking behavior, effects of alcohol 
use, and parental drinking behavior and attitudes. 
Results indicate an excessive amount of drinking by the 
Ss. Those "with heavy drinking habits report living 
rather different lives from the nondrinking or moderately 
drinking delinquent girls. In general, the girls in the 
heavy g group have looser ties to home, are less 
likely to have had their Ist drinking experience at home, 
are more likely to reject wanting to be like their mothers 
and are more likely to have stayed out all night without 
parental permission. They also express greater hostility 
in the form of more aggressive actions against other 
people and property." Nondrinking delinquent Ss are 
more involved at home and often have religiously 
oriented attitudes toward drinking. A key factor among 
the heavy drinkers is a disruption of the mother-daughter 
relationship. Heavy drinking and nondrinking Ss were 
more likely to have had fathers with drinking problems. 
It is concluded that community sponsored activities 
which are appropriate to the needs of girls who might be 
attracted to exciting, unstructured experiences might 
reduce the frequency of potentially destructive drinking 
patterns. (15 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


1277. . Female homosexuality. British 
Medical Journal, 1969(Feb), Vol. 1(5640), 330-331. 
— Lesbianism or female homosexuality, though probably 
affecting 1 in 40 of the female population, has received 
scant attention. Studies of homosexuality in both sexes 
show anomalies of early relationships with parents and 
repressive family attitudes toward sexuality. Children 
reared in families which are incomplete are particularly 
vulnerable; also a lack of opportunity for satisfactory 
social contact with the opposite sex or undue exposure to 
erotically stimulating contact with members of the same 
sex are contributing factors to homosexualism. It is 
suggested that homosexuality, once established, is 
difficult to displace—J. Halev. 

1278. Cassell, Wilfred A. Body consciousness in 
exhibitionism. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1971(Jun), Vol. 16(1), 21-31.—Cas- 
sell’s technique for measuring an individual's awareness 
of the cardiac region in his body schema was extended to 
examine the body consciousness of a 28-yr-old male 
exhibitionist with somatic anxiety referable to the 
genitalia. S was studied under 2 conditions: (a) ana- 
tomical pictures were administered in a manner similar 
to TAT administration, and (b) S's consciousness was 
modified through iv administration. of barbiturate 
sedation. Cards shown were urogenital (УШ), male 
figure (X), human figures (Ш), female figure (V 1), heart 
genitalia (VD), body gestalt (ID, and chest cavity (IX). 
“Marked resistance was observed in bringing sexual 
images into full registration in consciousness." $ tended 
to project oral rather than genital themes when viewing 
the cards, avoided female anatomy in the cards, and was 
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sexually inhibited. Provided is “а conceptual background 
for ongoing research employing the anatomical picture 
series as an aid in stimulating somatic images in 
consciousness. It must be emphasized that until a scoring 
system is finally evolved and statistical norms estab- 
lished, the present study makes no claims which may be 
generalized. This case history is reported solely to 
illustrate the use of a new technique, currently in the 
early stages of development." 5 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 
1279. . (322 Central Park West, New 
York, N.Y.) The role of core gender identity in the 
genesis of perversions. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1970, Vol. 30(1), 58-67.—Reported on 10 yr. of 
clinical therapy with 160 people who manifested various 
sexual perversions. Uncertainty about the male-female 
identity has been shown to lead to great anxiety. Thus, 
defense mechanisms are strongly established. "Gender 
identity flaws" were apparently established before the 
age of 3, usually leading to creation of classic sexual 
perversions. Distortion of gender identity occurred in 
males 4 times as much as in females. A definite belief 
that his anatomical structure does not conform to his 
Psychological view of himself characterized the trans- 
sexual. Although he considered himself a male, the 
transvestite, resorted to female apparel at certain times 
to bolster his male ego. Homosexuality was described as 
an acquired behavioral pattern, based on fear of 
excessive dominance by the mother and "assault" by the 
father. Nymphomanics doubt their gender identity. 
Types of therapy are briefly outlined.—C. M. O'Donnell. 
1280. Harry. (Karen Horney Clinic, New 
York, N.Y.) The use of the dream in the therapy of 
homosexuality. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1971, Vol. 31(1), 80-94.—Considers that an individual's 
"sense of glo àl personality identity consists of many 
facets. One such is the core gender identity which seems 
to be Closely related to body image and is one of the 
earliest ani „most entrenched aspects of a personal 
identity. Children may be severely damaged in the 
development of their gender identity, and still remain 
relatively intact in other aspects of i entity development 
and ego functioning. Perversions are caused by selective 
injury to the individual's gender identity with the injury 
Subsequently imbedded in the global personal identity.” 
The dream is considered to be one of the most sensitive 
and important indicators of underlying processes in the 
treatment of homosexuality. The use of the dream as а 
bera PN ү utic, and curative index is 
and illustrated with case examples.— S. Knapp. 

1281. Michael, et al. (U. California, fis 
Angeles) Experience with pornography: Rapists, 
lophiles, homosexuals, transsexuals, and con- 
1971, Vol. 


and books, during adolescence and adulth 
administered to convicted male Tapists, 


pleb 1 posure to erotica was 
significantly less for all deviant and offender groups 
compared to the nondeviants. During adulthood, the sex 
offenders and transsexuals continued to Teport less 
exposure to erotic stimuli than controls. The homosex- 


uals and users, however, both Teported greater exposure 
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during adulthood. As adolescents, the control group, 
rapists, and heavy users were excited to masturbate by 
the erotic materials more than the other groups, As 
adults, the controls and rapists showed a sharp decrease 
in being excited to masturbate to erotica while the users’ 
rate remained high and the homosexuals’ rate rose, Less 
than '/ of the respondents іп any group imitated sexual 
behavior seen in the erotic material immediately or 
shortly after its viewing. The hypothesis that extent of 
exposure during adolescence to erotica is Positively 
associated with the later emergence of sexual pathology 
was not supported. The nondeviant, non-sex-offender 
groups sampled had had significantly greater exposure to 
erotic materials during adolescense than the deviants, 
convicted sex offenders, or heavy adult users of por 
nography.—Journal abstract. 1 

1282. Green, David. (George Davies & Co., Man 
chester, England) Legal aspects of transsexualism. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 102), 145- 
151.—Discusses the author's experiences in acting as 
legal counsel to transsexuals and the types of legal 
questions transsexuals in England are faced with, єз, 
changing one's name (relatively easy) and the birth 
certificate (more difficult), marriage, and divorce, 
“Transsexuals may get into trouble as far as criminal law 
is concerned in 2...distinct ways. Ist, as a direct 
consequence of his condition, he may be prosecuted for 
importuning or some similar offense, and 2nd, indirectly, 
because of his condition he may get involved in other 
offenses ....” A doctor is also vulnerable to prosecution 
for performing the surgery which revolves around the 
medical necessity for such an operation. It is conclud i 
that the “law itself is ill-adapted to the problem [0 
transsexualism], if adapted at all, in technical ma 
and in many spheres the problem of presentation of the 
problem is almost as serious as the technical content 
the law."—J. L. Smith. К { л! 

1283. Green, Richard. (U. California, Medical Sel He 
Los Angeles) Diagnosis and treatment of gen Я 
identity disorders during childhood. Archia 
Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 1(2), 167 173.— Discusses 
prevention of transsexualism and suggests that “апе es. 
should be made to make a psychiatric intervene 
during a life period in which gender misidentifical n 
ay be reversible, thus saving the individual a co A 
erable amount of subsequent distress.” Excerpts ET 
transcribed interviews in which boyhood feminini 1 
evaluated are presented. Ss were 2 5-yr-old bays ilie 
4'/-yr-old boy. Psychological intervention in the p um 
of these boys is described. The attempt is twofo bon 
develop an empathic relationship with the feminine 
and intervention in the relationship between the pus vide 
In the empathic relationship, the psychiatrists Pd by 
"role models in a manner not previously experiem (they) 
the boy with his father. ... With their. parents.. ‘i 
have tried to identify ways in which attitudes havra 
(... or not so subtly) fostered femininity and disc the 
masculinity.” Results are seen as encouraging “ошау 
capacity for change shown by these boys, раг ir 
when their parents are able to modify € Smith 
chid seating attitudes and marital rolesi = à ri 

- Masica, Daniel N., Money, п, 
Anke A. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) Рев 
feminization and female gender identity inset 
testicular feminizing syndrome of androgen i 10), 
rchives of Sexual Behavior, 1971, roticis™ 


‚А 
131-142.—Interview data on aspects of sex and ё 
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from 10 chromosomally male (XY) patients with the 
complete testicular feminization (androgen insensitivity) 
syndrome and from 23 patients with the late-treated 
adrenogenital syndrome showed marked differences. 
Homosexual experiences and/or dreams were lacking in 
the androgen-insensitive group as compared with the 
adrenogenital group (p < .01). The androgen-insensitive 
group reported lower frequency of sexual arousal from 
visual stimuli than did the adrenogenital group (p < .05). 
Findings on different aspects of sexual behavior suggest 
a tendency for the androgen-insensitive Ss as a group to 
have a lower sex drive, to be less keenly aware of their 
sex drive, to be less assertive in heterosexual relations, 
and to be less versatile in coitus than the adrenogenital 
Ss. No case of exclusive lesbianism, transsexualism, or 
transvestism was reported from either group. Although 
the 2 groups differed in sexual and erotic behavior, both 
were within the range of what in our culture is accepted 
as feminine. Nonetheless, the androgen-insensitive Ss 
conformed more closely to the conventional feminine 
stereotype. Regarding explicit satisfaction with female 
sex role and with cosmetic and clothing interests, the 
androgen-insensitive group was characteristically femi- 
nine. Findings on the Draw-A-Person Test and the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey were com- 
patible with the results of normal females, but were in 
sharp contrast with those of normal males. Interview and 
psychometric data thus concur in showing the andro- 
gen-insensitive Ss to be unmistakably feminine in 
behavior and outlook. Their femininity is best conceived 
of as a product of hormonal nonandrogenization, 
prenatally and later, in combination with the social 
experiences of rearing and development, after initial 
assignment as a girl.—Journal abstract. 

1285. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U. Hosp. 
Baltimore, Md.) Prefatory remarks on outcome of sex 
reassignment in 24 cases of transsexualism. Archives 
of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 1(2), 163-165.—Used 5 
criteria to determine the success of sex reassignment 
surgery performed on 17 males and 7 females: patients 
expressed satisfaction, employment, police record, psy- 
chiatric record, and marriage. All of the males and 6 of 
the females expressed complete. satisfaction. with the 
Surgery. For males, improvement in. occupational status 
resulted for 9 Ss, and job status remained unchanged for 
8; the statistics for females were 3 and 4, respectively. 

here was no decline in job status for any of the : 
None of the Ss acquired a police record following 
Surgery. Results of the follow-up period ranging from 
1-13 yr. indicate that no S became psychotic, Sex 
reassignment did favor stability of sexual partnerships. 
=œ. L, Smith. 

1286. Randell, John. (Charing Cross Hosp» London, 
England) Indications for sex reassignment surgery: 

rchives of Sexual Behavior, 1971, Vol. 10), 153- 
161.—Discusses those factors which would indicate the 
desirability of performing sex reassignment surgery 9 
noted in a British gender identity clinic. Before surgery 18 
decided upon, the patient is assessed, i.e» investigation о 
Cross-section, assessment of personality, emotional stat- 
Us, and history from the development, followed by а 
Psychiatric examination. Psychological tests employ! 
include the MMPI, Rorschach, and IQ. А condition 
imposed is that the patient see the psychiatrist over many 
months, The author's research indicates that: (а) Trans- 
sexuals range in age from 19-50 yr. (b) From 
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cross-dressing patients, 73 were transsexuals; of this 
group, 4875 been married at 1 time. From a larger 


group of 340 (183 transsexuals), 33% had been married. 
(c) Intelligence of the transsexual is usually superior. @ 
Physical disease is not any more prevalent than in the 
general population. Indications regarded “аз congruity 
in the chosen sex role are the ability to pass, and pass 
over a protracted period without exciting remark; 
stability of personality, except for the transsexual 
problem; [and] an adequate 10 +...” They should be 
able to prove to be unequivocally better adjusted in the 
new role, their attitude should be constant, durable, 
irreversible, and not amenable to treatment, they should 
have an insight into the true nature of their problems, be 
willing to accept the limitations of surgery, and realize 


the | implications—J. L. Smith. 
1287. Sheldon. (New York U.) Member- 
ship and participation in formal voluntary associ- 


ations by urban male homosexuals. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4132. 

1288. Smith, Kenneth Т. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia, ja: A tentative personality 
profile. Psyc! ical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 
2), 10515104 Suggest that, in view of societal 
attitudes to the problem of homosexuality, the study of 
homosexuals alone is insufficient to understanding their 
Research was conducted with 130 under- 
individuals whose negative 
Attitude toward homosexuals may contribute (0 the 
problem. A tentative profile suggests these individuals 
may be status conscious, authoritarian, and sexually 
rigid. Results are considered inconclusive because of the 
limited social sample and test форсам abstract. 


ваар ists into the 
i rsi: 
amplified in the fantasy life of the 2nd case, a 
30-yr-old operated male transsexual. The memory, “I 
was once a Voy" never quite fades away; п 
successully the passing as a women 15 Lm sm she 
cannot rid herself of the secret maleness. The belief in 
such patients that they are fundamentally female though 
possessed of an anatomically normal male body will 
rsist through adulthood, unaltered by “sex change, by 
ОА! ог surgical procedures, or by living success- 
fully for years as a woman. This bisexuality is conscious, 
painful, and по! assuaged by symptom formation, 
forgetting, or other defenses that would remove the 
conscious sense of having 2 sexes. In the child the 
unwanted sense of belonging to the male sex, which 
causes a disquieting undercurrent, can be used as the 
base upon which a more solid sense of masculinity can 
be built. Unfortunately, for the adult transsexual the 
balance of the “2-sexed” awareness cannot be tipped to a 
willingness to live as a man; despite treatment aimed at 
making them more manly, adult transsexuals retain their 
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wish to be female—and their secret knowledge that, after 
all the operations and female hormones, a male part 
remains untouched within.—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


1290. Bagley, Christopher. (U. Sussex, Center for 
Social ho i England) Mental illness in immigrant 
minorities in London. Journal of Biosocial Science, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 449-459.—Reports an epidemi- 
ological study of rates of mental illness in a number of 
ethnic minorities who are immigrants to Britain, and 
have settled in a defined area of South London. Of the 
groups considered, those from Africa, the Old Com- 
monwealth, India, and Pakistan have the highest rates. 
The lowest rates were found in those from Cyprus and 
Malta, native Britons, and those from the Caribbean. 
After controlling for the effects of age, sex, and social 
class it was found that the Sew of illness in a number 
of the immigrant groups differed from the pattern found 
in the native born. Those from Africa, the Carribbean, 
and India and Pakistan manifested an excess of schiz- 
ериш, while those from Ireland manifested a dearth 
of such illness when compared with matched, native- 
born controls. The combination of the following factors 
was used to try to predict the rank order of illness rates 
among the ethnic groups considered; community inte- 
gration, status isolation, status striving in a climate of 
limited opportunity, and selective migration. (31 ref.) 
mars frak R., et al York Medical 

Ч Jules R., et al. (New York Medi 

Coll., Flower Fifth Ave. Hosp., New York) Charac- 
teristics of encopretic patients and their families. 
Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
о; Vol. 10(2), 272-292.—Describes clinical data 
from 17 encopretic children. Of the 14 “typical patients” 
found, parents had a high rate of divorce and separation. 
Fathers were seen as passive and detached and mothers 
as dominating and overly involved in family affairs. Of 
14 mothers, 7 were apresye, showed identity problems, 
and were unaware of their child’s problem relating to 
encopresis. MMPI scores of 6 mothers showed igh 
dominance scales and 3 showed psychotic-schizophrenic, 
passive-aggressive, and paranoid-schizoid tendencies. All 
of the fathers tested showed high paranoid scales. 
Typical patients were small and pale, had a history of 
poor coordination, disliked sports, were immature, 
withdrawn, and stubborn. Soiling occurred mostly at 
home. In 3 atypical cases, soiling occurred in school and 
home and was easily modified. In typical cases, matura- 
tional lags and organic impairment influenced enco- 
presis. —H. Reiter. 

1292. Charancov, Emmanuel. Problema psihopatiei. 
[Problems of Доора Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 251-254. 

1293. Marjorie A. (1120 E. Circle Dr., Tucson, 
Ariz.) Psychopa! in married couples. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 77(2), 114-128.—Re- 
views research studies dealing with psychopathology in 
married couples. Topics included are (a) incidence of 
mental disorders among the various marital status 
groups, (b) neurosis and psychosis in marital partners, (c) 
disturbance in marital interaction, and @ the patient’s 
spouse. The incidence of mental disorders is lower in 
married couples than in any other marital status group. 
When mental disorders do occur among the married, 
both partners are likely to manifest some degree of 
disturbance. The spouse is affected not only by the 
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partner's disorder but also by the partner's treatment an 
hospitalization. Marital interaction may contribute to the 
development of psychopathology in married couples, but 
most of the findings in this area tend to be nonspecific 
and of a post hoc nature. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract 

1294. Elfert, Dena. (New York U.) Sex-role iden- 
tification in ambulatory schizophrenics and ney. 
rotics: A comparative study of levels of sexual 
identity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4207-4208. 

1295. Finkensieper, H. O., Systerman, J. J., & 
Timmer, L. M. (U. Nijmegen, Psychiatric Clinic, Nether- 
lands) Conditioning of eyelid movements in psychi- 
atric patients. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 437-440.—Measured the rela- 
tionship between the degree of conditioning of eyelid 
movement and the personality variables, anxiety, and 
extroversion in 20 psychiatric patients. Ss who are 
anxious and extroverted are difficult to condition, 
—Journal summary. 

1296, Glass, S., Heninger, George R., Lansky, 
Melvin, & Talan, Kenneth. (National Naval Medical 
Center, U.S. Naval Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) Psychiatric 

related to the menstrual cycle. American 
Journal а Psychiatry, 197\(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 705- 
711.—Assessed the differential effects of the menstrual 
cycle on psychiatric emergencies by evaluating a rep- 
resentative female sample (N = 84) of emergency room 
psychiatric patients intermittently over а 1-уг period. 
The mental status of each patient was rated on à 
modified 21-item Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale. Results 
show that the menstrual cycle had a differential effect 
that was manifested by the type of psychiatric emer- 
gencies Ss appeared with: i.e., nonpsychotic menstrui- 
ating Ss with more severe past medical and gynecologic 
histories who had more sexual and marital problems 
appeared more susceptible to a premenstrual psychiatrie | 
emergency characterized by hostility, suicidal ideation, 
and an actual suicide attempt. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1297. Grunebaum, Henry U., Abernethy, Virginia Dy 
Rofman, E. Samuel, & Weiss, Justin L. (Harvard Medi 
School, Boston, Mass.) The family planning attitudes 
practices, and motivations of mental patients. pe 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. E h 
740-744.—Investigated the family planning knowledge; 
practices, and attitudes of 21 18-45 yr. old hospitals 
women. The sample was characterized by frequency 
divorce, separation, marital disharmony, and und j 
pregnancies. 26 unwanted pregnancies were repo 
13 Ss, and 8 felt the pregnancy had contributed to d 
emotional breakdowns. Contraceptive practice sive 
ineffective due to motivational patterns of exces, 
dependency needs, passive-aggressive expressio 
ambivalence toward men, and excessive use of de 
—Journal abstract. view 

1298. Haley, Graham A. (York U., Do di 
Ontario, Canada) Relations among chronic! tY nd 
agnosis, premorbid adjustment, defensiveness, 1d 
two measures of perceptual scanning. Perce 162- 
Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2) tf 
1170.—Studied eye movements and performance with 
female and 14 male psychiatric patients on а (23: ires. 
central and peripheral elements as scanning me? wi 
Neither impulsivity nor premorbid adjustmen sis 
related to either scanning measure. Chronicity, Es. ing 
and defensiveness were related to the latter 52 ere 
measure. High chronicity and high defensivene gher 
associated with lower scanning. Paranoids showe 
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scanning than neurotics but did not differ significantly 
from nonparanoid schizophrenics. Problems of scanning 
assessment are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1299. Hoag, Jean M., Norriss, Norma G., Himeno, 
Edward T., & Jacobs, Janet. (Loma Linda U. Hosp.) The 
encopretic child and his family. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 242-256.— Presents results of a year-long study of 
encopretic children and their parents. Findings indicate 
that encopresis is manifested mostly by male children 
and there is a male/female ratio of 3.4-1. It was 
hypothesized that family characteristics, as well as the 
child's are significant in this disorder. 10 boys were 
investigated and tested extensively. Mothers were given а 
battery of tests and fathers were tested briefly. Mothers 
were seen as rigid, compulsive, hostile, and excessively 
domineering and fathers as aloof and uncommunicative. 
All but 1 of the mothers of primary soilers were 
unhappily pregnant during the patient's early life. Lack 
of consistency is seen in method and approach to 
training. The patients, who were generally Ist-born sons 
felt. unwanted, anxious, and insecure within their 
families. Many experienced double-bind maternal rela- 
tionships and could not express hostility or resentment 
directly. Parents were treated and group sessions 
conducted. Changes within home environment and 
parental relationships proved noteworthy in the remis- 
sion of encopresis.—H. Reiter. 

1300. Hoekstra, R. C. (Dr. S. van Mesdag Inst., 
Groningen, Netherlands) The “double bind,” that is to 
say a psychic stranglehold. Psychiatria, Neurologia, 
Neurochirurgia, 1971(Ѕер), Vol. 74(5), 391-400.—The 
double bind was defined by С. Bateson, D. Jackson, E 
Haley, and J. Weakland as an intrapsychic “being 
caught” by a serious chronic disturbance of commu- 
nication on the verbal as well as the preverbal level. 
Arising between parents and children, this situation may 
be one of the factors involved in the etiology of 
Schizophrenic processes. It is argued that the same may 
apply to neurotic and psychopathic disorders, and this is 
elucidated by means of elements from 2 psychoanalyses 
involving an adult male and female. The relationship 
between psychotrauma and double bind as etiologic: 
factors is discussed. It is suggested that the psycho- 
trauma is an event detached from the matrix of the 
double bind— which is a complicated tangle of constant- 
ly intervening psychotraumata.—Journal summary. 

1301. Hulbeck, Charles R. The Irrational and the 
nature of basic anxiety. American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 1970, Vol. 30(1), 3-12.—Presents an histori 
summary of the origin and development of basic anxiety 
in our society. Philosophical, psychological, and artistic 
movements which attempted to identify and treat the 
eais of anxiety are discussed. The unpredictability of 
ife was proposed to be the cause of basic anxiety. 
(10162300 societal pressures, not fear of death, were 

iscussed as the bases of neuroses and psychoses- Asa 
Civilization gains in complexity, the incidence of men 
06 will increase.—C. М. O'Donnell a 
. Kanter, Isaac. Extermination T 
drome: The delayed type of double-bind: A trans- 
culture study. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
970(Fal), Vol. 16(4), 275-282.— Psychiatric disturbances 
exhibited by survivors of Nazi extermination camps are 
interpreted as the results of repeated “double-bind 
situations, For these survivors, Jewish ethnic аы 
uring the Nazi ега made one the target of repeate 
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contradictory messages threatening one's life and system 
of fundamental values. 3 psychiatric case studies are 
presented to demonstrate the lasting effects of these 
experiences. It is noted that "the stronger the ethnic 
identification of the victim, the less prone he was to be 
caught by the double-bind situations created by the 
Nazis with the intent to destroy his spirit..—W. R. 
Street. 

1303. Randolph, Theron G. Domiciliary chemical air 
pollution in the etiology of ecologic mental illness. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1970(Fal), Vol. 
16(4), 243-265.—Discusses clinical manifestations as- 
sociated with air pollution. Chemical vapors from 
substances present in modern living environments have 
been identified as causes of a wide variety of physical 
and mental complaints. Fuels and their combustion 
products, solvents, pesticides, rubber, plastics, textiles, 
and tobacco smoke are among the many possible sources 
of ecologic illness. Diagnosing ecologic illness is com- 
plicated by highly individualized susceptibility and the 
large number of chemical sources. Symptoms presented 
by victims of ecologic illness vary greatly between 
patients and show few consistent relations to specific 
sources. Several case studies are included which provide 
a sample of the symptoms and treatment of ecologic 
bir ic (20 теѓ.) —И. К. Street. — 

1304. Sanborn, Beverly, et al. (U. California, Center 
for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) LSD reactions: A 
roach. International Journal of the 


harts of 53 yis ata ntürgpeychiatne 
institute who had been ospitalized because о psychi- 
atric disorders connected with LSD use, between 
1965-1967. The characteristics of the patients and 
families were explored by reviewing (а) demographic 
data, (b) patient drug history, (c) information a ut 
family interaction, and (d) the variables of childhood 
development. A schedule was developed based upon a 
dynamic interaction model of families. It was found that 
this group tends to come from a family of strife, faulty 
communication, and frequent exploitative child-rearing 
practices, factors which are not remarkable or unique for 
this age group. It is concluded that it would not be 
fruitful to ded further for a family constellation that, in 
effect, breeds LSD and/or drug users, From à data 
viewpoint, such predictions are unreliable.—Journal 


ШЕЛ Howard В. (U. California, Los 


1305. Schwartz, 

disorder and the study of subjective 
rere) mentum uses of each to elucidate the 
other. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), 


- 4. 

Vol e ы S. Mouchly. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Paranoia: An historical overview with a 
twenty-five year continuous case study. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1971(Aug), Vol. 3(5-6), 2-1 1.—Presents 
an historical survey of the diagnostic, descriptive, and 
dynamic significance of the term "paranoia" as differ- 
entiated from paranoid schizophrenia and other para- 
noid reactions of an acute nature which may be re lated 
to extreme situational stress or secondary to affective or 
toxic-organic disorders. The psychodynamic aspects of 
delusion-formation as restitutive phenomena and ш 
influence of sociocultural factors 1n their genesis an 

content are described. A case of a woman with classical 
paranoia is presented, giving details of its psychogenesis 
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and its unit aed! crystallization into a relatively fixed 
syndrome. Selected therapeutic approaches to particular 
problems in management are lescribed with the for- 
mation of a workable transference relationship aided by 
emphasizing the utilization of narcissistic ca exis. The 
initial approach “through the body” coupled with other 
techniques which proved to be hel ful are exemplified. 
Surprising changes which Pod with the advent of 
cerebral arteriosclerosis are described. Their possible 
significance for prophylactic therapy of chronic organic 
AAA is suggested.—Journal abstract. К 

1307. Sze, William С. (Ohio State U., School of Social 
Work) Social variables and their effect on psychi- 
atric emergency situations among children. Mental 
Hygiene, 1971(Oct), Vol. VUE So La 

1308. Templer, Donald I. relationship between 
verbalized and nonverbalized death . Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 1192), 211- 
214.—Investigated the relationship between scores on 
oe Death € Scale (DAS) and GSR to 
death-related words (DGSR) with 49 psychiatric tl 
as Ss. A modest but significant positive correlation was 
found between the 2 death anxiety measures. Scores on 
the Byrne Repression-Sensitization (R-S) Scale were 

itively correlated with the DAS an discrepancy 

tween DAS and DGSR. R-S was not significantly 
related to DGSR alone. (15 ref.)—4. Olson. 

1309. Thomas, Hugh B. & Huff, Francis J. (Illinois 
State Psychiatric Inst., Chicago) Comprehension and 
recoding-time of transformed sentences. Language & 
Speech, 197\(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 352-372.—Required 2 
adult й comprised of 8 psychiatric patients and 8 
normals to demonstrate their comprehension of sen- 
tences by reconstructing the situations which the 
sentences described. 12 sentence-types were employed 
which differed in syntactic structure. The recoding-time 

and the number of propositions correctly translated 
(C) were taken as primary measures of performance. 
Another performance-measure called “information cor- 
rectly translated” (Т) was calculated according to 4 
different sets of assumptions (models). The “paren- 
thetical load” (PL) of each sentence-type was calculated 
in terms of interpolated words/sentence according to 4 
different models and in terms of interpolated semantic 
information per sentence according to 8 different 
models. Results su; that I should not be interpreted 
as a measure of informational work done in recoding a 
sentence, since it correlates Positively with C and 
negatively with T. The opposite is the case with the PL. 
The PL of a sentence, however calculated, appears to be 
an overall measure of its inherent difficulty of recoding 
and may be likened to “input noise” which interferes 
with the rapid, accurate recoding of its semantic 
information content. Informational measures of PL 
compare well with measures based on countin: words. A 
comparison of the informational models to calcu- 
late PL "gne that in this task, performance is 
dominated ili: rocess in which the 
sentence is scanned from left to right and its constituent 
propositions are decoded in the same order as they are 
extracted from the sentence with the aid of syntactical 
transformations. All these conclusions carry more weight 
for the patients than for the normals, for whom the 
different variables span a narrower range and yield 
nonsignificant correlations in many cases.—Journal 

abstract. у 
1310. Upadhyaya, S. & Murthy, Н. N. (All-India Inst. 
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of Mental Health, Bangalore) Conditionability as 
related to introversion-extroversion and not to 
neuroticism. Transactions of All-India Institute of Ment 
Health, 1970(Dec), No. 10, 117-125.— Selected 10 nor. 
mal extroverts, 10 normal introverts, 10 dysthymic 
neurotics (introverts), and 10 hysteric neurotics (extro. 
verts) on the basis of scores on the Neyman Kohilstedt 
Diagnostic Test for Extroversion-Introversion and the 
Spiral Aftereffects Test. Ss were trained in an eyeblink 
conditioning apparatus using a tone as CS. Introverts 
and extroverts and introverts and hysterics differed in 
acquisition at a significant level (p < .02 and р<%, 
respectively). No significant differences were found it 
extinction. It is concluded that conditionability is not 
significantly related to introversion-extroversion nor to 
neuroticism, that it is, rather, a matter of individui 
differences. (20 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

1311. Wedel, Kenneth R. (U. Pittsburgh, Graduate | 
School of Public & International Affairs) A therapeutic 
confrontation approach to treating patients with 
factitious illness. Social Work, 1971(Apr), Vol. 160), 
69—73.— Patients suffering from factitious illness presen! - 
complex problems for themselves and hospital personnel - 
A multidisciplinary intervention-through-confrontation | 
approach that has proven successful with such patientsis ] 
described. The case of a 39-yr-old female is presented a 
an illustration.—Journal abstract. | 
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1312. Baker, Max; Dorzab, Joe; Winokur, George | 
Cadoret, Remi. (National Inst. of Mental НО, | 
Bethesda, Md.) Depressive disease: The effect bn i { 
postpartum state. Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. ( | 
357-365. —Examined 65 women with depressive dist | 
(unipolar affective disorder) by a systematic interi is | 
11 of the Ss had a total of 13 depressive pls? 
occurring within the 6 mo. postpartum. A post [ 
depression occurred following 6% of the Dg 
nancies in these Ss. There was no family-loading fid 
development of postpartum depressions. The s hr in 
picture and progression of symptoms were uns 
postpartum and nonpostpartum depressions. In e Y 
depressive disease was diagnosed independent or the 
postpartum illness, the rate of morbidity ПЕЙ i 
development of a depressive episode in the P di 
state (7%) was not significantly different id k: 
morbidity risk at any other time during the chile | 
years (4%). Selected comparisons were made Бе iye 
postpartum effects seen in these unipolar 4 wert 
disorder Ss and bipolar affective disorder Ss a 
studied in a similar manner and reported previo frequent | 
depressive disease (unipolar) Ss had much less i 
affective episodes within the 6 mo. postpartum abstract. 
the manic depressive (bipolar) Ss.—Journdi nesis ЇЇ 

1313. Bennett, A. E. Role of iatroge уса! 

s, prognosis and treatment in D AND 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971 Sep» y emotion 
627-631.—Discusses the procedures used We or preci 
ally disturbed patients that are nonbeneficia of not 
itate a more severe mental illness. Failure’ ор 
Psychiatric practitioners include incom lee of dues 
of patient’s history, overconfidence in the s саб 
and prejudice against the neurotic patient., p 010° 
may neglect organic factors (e.g.. addictiv P. ques 
causing brain damage) or continue therapy. samples ^ 
that have proven ineffective for the patient. 4 
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failures to diagnose and treat specific psychological and 
Duc un symptoms correctly are presented.—A. 

‘son. 

1314. Biele, Albert M. (Jefferson Medical Coll., 
Thomas Jefferson U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Unwanted 
pregnancy: Symptom of depressive practice. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 
748—154.—Studied 40 women who presented themselves 
for consultation concerning an unwanted pregnancy. It 
is suggested that Ss were victims of [раш лр 
pathological depressive practices of which exposure to 
pregnancy was a symptom. Using a time-restricted, 
intense, exploratory process involving discussion of 
interpersonal relationships, Ss gained insight into their 
depressive practices and learned how they had been 
perpetuating them. 3 case reports are included. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1315. Bjarsch, H. (Free U. Berlin, Psychiatric & 
Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) Uber die Häufigkeit 
von Uterusmyomen bei anankastischem Syndrom. 
[Concerning the frequency of uterine symptoms in the 
compulsive neurotic syndrome.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 42(4), 217-218.—Each of 34 compulsive neurotics 
over age 40 and an equal number of neurotic but not 
compulsive patients serving as а control group were 
examined after being accepted for a gynecological 
examination. Very frequent uterus symptoms were found 
only for the compulsive neurotics (52.9%). 10 was 
explained that this could possibly have to do with a 
consequence of central (diencephalic) disturbances of 
vegetative-neural and humoral regulation. In the com- 
pulsive neurotic syndrome central vegetative distur- 
bances exist in a trio along with psychic and certain 
motor disturbances. Possibly this constitutes an organic 
basis for the fact that according to Freud compulsive 
neurotics can be recognized in their childhood by a weak 
genital organization of the libido.”—E. Wist. 

1316. Costello, С. С. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Anxiety and the persisting novelty of input from the 
autonomic nervous system. Behavior Therapy, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 321-333.—Proposes an alternative (0 
conditioning theories of the development of general 
anxiety states and phobias. The proposal is formulated in 
information theory terms and suggests that, for consti- 
tutional reasons, anxious people respond to all stimuli 
With high levels of autonomic nervous systemi (ANS 
activity. It is proposed that ANS input is not readily 
represented in long-term memory when the source of the 
ANS activity cannot be identified and that the expe- 
tience of anxiety results from the continuing novelty of 
this input. Phobias аге the result of an attempt by the 
ee person to associate the novel ANS input with a 
amiliar and readily processed stimulus. Research and 
clinical data that appear to be consistent with the 
Proposal are discussed together with implications for the 
treatment of such disorders. (47 ref: Journal abstract. 

1317. Giel, R. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) Some 
Patterns of thinking and feeling in fifty neurotic 

thiopian students. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro: 
chirurgia, 1970(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 49.57.—50 18-36 уг. old 
neurotic Ethiopian male students completed а SymP- 
Om-sign inventory. Their responses 4 not differ 
significantly from those of British psychotics. An 
analysis of the answers shows the different meaning the 
Ss attached to the questions. The inventory was not 
considered to be a valuable indicator of psychosis, but 
id give insight into Ss’ attitudes, some of which were 
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common to adolescence, others of which were culture 
bound, or the result of concretizing the i 
question нит ИИИЙ), g the content of some 
d А. & Pintér, E. (Ki ; 
Ат Данен bil bey очен 
biditat. [Upward social mobility and psychical morbid- 
ity] Nervenarzt, 1971(Apr), Vol. 42(4), 211-213.—Pre- 
sents 4 patients with еее disturbances who 
came from simple levels of society, who because of the 
economic boom, achieved glittering careers extremely 
rapidly, and at the peak of their success failed because of 
the weakness of the foundations of their personalities. 
Causes of their conflict, which is of a type regarded as 
specific, are analyzed.—E. Wist. 

1319. Josephson, Barry L. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Comparison of behaviors of pre-adoles- 
cent children in task and person oriented groups 
examined from transactional and їс inter- 
action perspectives. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4220. 

1320. Khan, Aman U. (Children’s Memorial Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) “Mama’s boy" syndrome. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 712- 
717.—Traces the dependent mother-child interaction 
that can develop during a child's infancy and result in a 
critical social deficit. A study of 13 5-13 yr. old patients 
at a child еше clinic indicates that Ss did по! 
improve with outpatient therapy but did benefit from 
short-term hospitalization. It 1s concluded that hospi- 
talization of children with a mild symbiotic relationship 
and a great deal of ego differentiation “is helpful in 
bringing about further growth and other social changes 
in their personal structure. The effect of such treatment 
on the mothers and involved hospital personnel is 
discussed —Journal abstract. 

1321. Nordquist, Vey М. (U. Tennessee) The modi- 
fication of a child's enuresis: Some response- 
response relationships. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1971(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 241-247.—Attempted to 
evaluate experimentally the relationship between 2 
response ci enuresis and oppositional behavior. 1 
5.5-yr-old child who had a long history of bed-wetting 
was observed in his home setting. Parents’ reports and 
initial observations confirmed that the child was opposi- 
tional much of the time. When a timeout operation and 
differential attention were pretentati ii c and 

resented again, the frequency о! О positional ауіог 
h em did decre: accordingly. Fluc- 
tuations in enuretic activity also correlated with the 
e timeout and differential 
attention operations. The suppression of oppositional 
behavior and enuretic activity persisted over an 18-mo 
treatment period. ed ] 
operations performed on oppositional behavior may 
have led to an increase in the parents’ social. reward 
value. Cessation of enuretic activity is explained in terms 
of a shift in parental reinforcer effectiveness.—Journal 
abstract. k 

1322. Petersen, P. & Liedtke, Ulrich. (U. Freiburg, 
Psychiatric & Neuroclinic, W. Germany) Zur Ent- 
schádigung zwangssterilisierter Zigeuner: Sozial- 

hologische Einflüsse auf psychische Stórungen 
nationalsozialistisch Verfolgter. [Towards the com- 
nsation of compulsory sterilized gypsies: Social psy- 
chological influences of the mental disturbances of those 
persecuted by the Nazis.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
42(4), 197-205.—Evaluation of 12 gypsies sterilized 
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without consent by the Nazis revealed various neurotic 
syndromes which can be regarded as consequences of the 
sterilization. These neurotic syndromes are affected by 
social psychological circumstances. In the gypsy group 
sterilization is regarded as deviant from the traditionally 
rooted motive for fertility. This finding, which is very 
important for sociological sterilization research, shows 
how strongly the general psychological prognosis after 
sterilization is determined by social psychological fac- 
tors. In clinical evaluations one regards compulsory 
sterilization in principle as worthy of compensation. As 
long as the government compensation law still does not 
provide for a basic compensation for compulsory 
sterilization, one can refer back to the ruling of the 
highest court to justify compensation, since it can be 
assumed that such persons do suffer a degree of loss of 
earning power due to their neurotic symptoms.—E. Wist. 

1323. Sanders, Sidney. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada) Selective auditory perception of parental voices 
by the disturbed child. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 85(1), 51-112.—Presents hypotheses 
which suggested a differential auditory perception of 
parental voices by the disturbed child depending on the 
"importance" of the voice to the child. The Parent-Child 
Relations Questionnaire was administered to 31 patient 
families and their matched controls. Parental voices were 
presented in simultaneous transmission verbalizing 
varied, but experimentally controlled, affectively-toned 
content. Results suggest a preferred parental voice and 
within each voice, differentially perceived affectively 
toned content. (76 ref.)—Author abstract. 

1324. Sargent, Janice К. (U. Utah) Response to 
praise by emotionally disturbed and normal chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4227-4228. 

1325. Schaefer, Charles E. & Sternfield, Melvin. 
(Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) Comparative 
validity of the Harris Quality and Point Scales. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
997-998.—Examined the differential validity of the 
Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test Quality and Point 
scales in assessing intellectual functioning of 40 8-14 yr. 
old emotionally disturbed boys, Although a close 
similarity was evident in the mean IQs on the Quality, 
Point, and WISC scales, the Point scale showed a higher 
correlation with WISC scores (.35 vs. .20)—Journal 
abstract, 

1326. Seligman, Martin E. (U. Pennsylvania) Pho- 
bias and preparedness. Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 2(3), 307-320.— Discusses some inadequacies of the 
classical conditioning analysis of phobias: (a) phobias 
are highly resistant to extinction, whereas laboratory fear 
conditioning, unlike avoidance conditioning, extin- 
guishes rapidly; (b) phobias comprise a nonarbitrary and 
limited set of objects, whereas fear conditioning is 
thought to occur to an unlimited range of conditioned 
stimuli; and (c) phobias, unlike laboratory fear condi- 
tioning, are often acquired in 1 trial and seem quite 
resistant to change by "cognitive" means. An analysis of 

phobias using a more contemporary model of fear 
conditioning is proposed. In this view, phobias are seen 
as instances of highly “prepared” learning. Such pre- 
pared learning is selective, highly resistant to extinction, 
probably noncognitive, and can be acquired in 1 trial. A 
reconstruction of the notion of symbolism is suggested. 
(54 ref.)—Journal abstract. } 

1327. Spivack, George & Levine, Murray. (Hahne- 
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mann Medical Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Tolerance for 
discomfort among impulsive adolescent boys. Per. 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 
898.—Compared 23 impulsive male adolescents in а 
residential treatment facility with 32 controls, matched 
for age and sex and from a public school, on a task 
involving increasing tension. Impulsive Ss showed less 
tolerance for physical discomfort, manifested in less 
willingness to persist in the task. It is suggested that an 
understanding of the mechanisms that determine tol- 
erance for physical discomfort may contribute to an 
understanding of the mechanisms that modulate self 
control.—Author abstract. 

1328. Swan, William W. (U. Georgia) The devel- 
opment of an observational instrument based on the 
objectives of developmental therapy. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3805- 
3806. 

1329. Tolor, Alexander; Warren, Mark, & Weinick, 
Howard M. (Fairfield U., Inst. for Human Development) 
Relation between parental interpersonal styles and 
their children's psychological distance. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1263-1275.—1In- 
vestigated the relationship between parental past-life 
styles of varying degrees of closeness or distance to 
others and children's interpersonal distance patterns by 
means of W. Mottola's History of Interpersonal Distance 
scale and 2 measures based on J. Kuethe's (see PA, Vol. 
37:2972) social schemata technique. 2 groups of children, 
a clinic population of 33 Ss and a matched normal group, 
and the mothers (and sometimes the fathers) of each 
child participated. Normal Ss exhibited on some meas- 
ures a pattern of psychological distance орровца from 
that of their parents of the same sex. The disturbed Ss 
tended to have a psychological distance that differed 
from that of the composite of both of their parents. 
There was no evidence of a greater correlation between 8 
and same-sex parent for disturbed Ss than for normals. 
However, there was some indication of a greater degree 
of social closeness in the history of parents of normal Ss. 
Normal and disturbed Ss did not produce different 
distance patterns. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1330. Wilke, Н. J., Redfearn, J. W., & Blomeyer, R. 
(Inst. of Psychotherapy, Berlin, W. Germany) Problems 
in heart neurosis. Journal of Analytical Psychology, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 16(2), 149-167.—Discusses the psychic 
structure in the heart neurotic characterized by the 
dominance of the mother-complex and originating in the 
early phases of the mother-child relationship. The 
content of the mother-complex shows itself most clearly 
in the disturbances of orientation. The predominance 0 
the mother-complex is correlated with far-reaching 
disturbances in the development of all other psychic 
structures, Reality adaptation and the development 0 
the persona are hindered. An immaturity of personality 
resulting from these developmental disturbances may 
prevent the natural process of individuation —P. 
Federman. 


Psychosis 
1331. Bojanovsky, J. (U. Tubingen, Neuroclinic, he 
Germany) Einige biochemische Korrelate einer A 
stündigen periodischen Psychose. [Some biochem 
correlates of a 48-hour periodic psychosis.) Psychia 29 
Clinica, 1971, Vol. 4(5-6), 336-346.—Reports Obs 
tions of a 57-yr-old man with daily changes in moo: 
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“good” days, as opposed to “bad” days, the urinary 
excretion of vanillyl-mandelic acid and of homovanillic 
acid was raised, while that of 5-hydroxyindolylacetic 
acid was lowered. On "good"days the blood adenosin- 
triphosphate was lowered and that of adenosindi- 
phosphate was raised; ketoglutarate was lowered. These 
differences, however, never reached statistical signifi- 
‘cance. Adenosinmonophosphate, lactate, and malatede- 
hydrogenase did not show any differences on "good" or 
“bad” days. (30 ref.)—English summary. 

1332. Chrisstoffels, J. & Thiel, J. Н. (U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Delirium acutum, a potentially fatal 
condition ín the psychiatric hospital. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1970(May), Vol. 73(3), 177- 
187.— Discusses 4 case histories of patients (a 27-yr-old 
male, a 55-yr-old male, a 44-yr-old female, and a 
47-yr-old female) with delirium acutum (DA) and the 
treatment, initially with ACTH, later with cortico- 
Steroids. DA is regarded as a failure in endocrine 
autonomic homeostatic mechanisms. Of great impor- 
tance is the early diagnosis, because the course can be 
particularly fulminating and a few hours may be crucial 
in determining the outcome. This is expounded more 
fully in a case where serious defects remained. It is 
expected that the determination of the blood cortisol 
Concentration will prove a valuable contribution to the 
pov Finally it is considered whether haloperidol 
could also have been an etiological factor in 2 of the 
cases.—Journal summary. 

1333. Dupont, Robert L., Ryder, Robert G., & 
Grunebaum, Henry U. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Family Development Section, Bethesda, Md.) An un- 
expected result of psychosis in marriage. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 735- 
739.—Describes a marriage research project studying 44 
couples with 1 spouse diagnosed as psychotic. Both 
Marital partners completed questionnaires focusing on 
their marriage, the MMPI, a self-administered TAT, and 
the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. Despite the 
commonly held assumption that marriages of psychotic 
individuals are chaotic and unrewarding, many couples 
Teported feelings of love and understanding growing out 
Of the psychotic experience and their attempts to deal 
With it. This unexpected finding has important treatment 
implications, suggesting that (a) the nonpsychotic spouse 
Should be actively engaged in the psychiatric treatment 
Process, and (b) the psychosis can be effectively dealt 
With а marital crisis, An additional comment by J. S. 

afka suggests differences between low- am high- 
Satisfaction couples.—Journal abstract. H 
M 1334. Glatzel, J. (Johannes-Gutenberg U. Mainz, 
leuro-Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) Zur Klinik und 
rapie spátzyklothymer Depressionen. [Clinical 
and therapeutic aspects of cyclothymic depressions of 
AS onset] Psychiatria Clinica, 1971, Vol. 4(5-6). 
1 320.— Presents the special features of cyclothymic 
lepressions of late onset, emphasizing phenomenologi 
ites and typical characteristics of the course of the 
illness. The syndrome of cyclothymic depression of late 
Onset does show the typical main symptoms of en- 
genous depressions, but within this framework a 
number of additional clinical features make шр э 
characteristic overall picture. As diagnostic aids, mainly 
to differentiate from the schizophrenias, are the follow- 
ing: premorbid history, unstable initial phase broken by 
Short intermissions, prevalence of psychomotor phe- 


: 1332-1337 


nomena in contrast to the sad depressive m the 
abnormal vital feelings receding as against a 
heteronomous disturbances of bodily feelings, thematic 
monotony of the otherwise uninhibited proliferatin, 

delusions, and the cliché-like character of the delusiona 
experience which has very little personal relevance. 
Therapy, which is primarily thymoleptic in orientation, is 
discussed. (15 ref.)—English summary. 

1335. Martin, Peter A. (U. Michigan, Medical School) 
Dynamic considerations of the h I рүнөн 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 128(6), 
745-748.—Deseribes the hysterical personality and 
hysterical psychosis and provides examples of hysterical 
psychosis in response to disrupted object relations, e.g., 
disturbed marriages. Hysterical psychosis is seen as a 
coping mechanism for certain women who do wish to 
become separated and individuated. An illustrative case 
report is included.—Journal abstract. 

1336. Newman, Morton B. & San Martino, Mary R. 
(Tufts U., Medical School) The child and the seriously 
disturbed parent: Patterns of adaptation to parental 
psychosis. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1971(Арг), Vol. 10(2), 358-374.— Describes 
children of severely disturbed parents as showing 
character symptoms formed in response to either 
excessive overstimulation or frustration. The child must 
cope with the external pressures which prevail in dealing 
with a seriously disturbed parent. The strong symbiotic 
relationship. between. mother and child results in the 
experience of frustration when the child begins to break 
the tie. An illustration of such a case is included. 
Psychosis, precocious behavior, and learning problems 
are some of the reactions to parental psychosis, Treat- 
ment of the child must encompass an understanding of 
parental fantasies and family interaction. Treatment 
issues are discussed with a view to prevention and early 
detection.—H. Reiter. „л à 


1337. Stuckey, Beverly; Garrett, Margueri: 
Sugar, Max. (SI reveport Mental Health Center, La.) 


Group sul ision of student companions to psy- 
chotic children. International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 21(3), 301-309.— Discusses the 
use of group process in the supervision of college 
students employed to work in a demonstration project 
utine hospitalization of psychotic 
children, Undergraduates were carefully selected to 
provide a need-satisfying relationship and to act as à 
socializing influence. The students met 1-һг weekly as а 
period, led by the social worker who 
is was a task-oriented group, with the 
focus on discussion and solution of pro lems the 
companions had encountered during the week, including 
exploration of their own feel e 
child's behavior. The student companions were en- 
couraged to arrive at Tener b; nM 
experiences, with directive supervisk 
рей. The need for directiveness diminished as the 
group continued, since the use of group supervision 
stimulated the — and initi poio 
and encoura them to arrive at co 
pendent ош» appropriate to the needs of the 
psychotic child. This process seemed to be the decisive 
factor in their ability to act as a companion to the 
sychotic child in his own home and in the community 
without any lengthy orientation or didactic courses. 


—Journal summary. 
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Schizophrenia 


1338. Allon, Richard. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Sex, race, socioeconom 
status, social mobility, and ratings 
of schizophrenics. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 153(5), 343-350.— Earlier studies have 
suggested that the scales used to distinguish со from 
reactive schizophrenics may be sensitive to ifferences in 
sex, race, and socioeconomic status (SES). Social 
histories of psychiatrically diagnosed schizophrenics 
served as a basis for evaluating the above variables as 
well as that of social mobility and for dividing Ss into 
process (п = 150) and reactive (п = 150) groups using 
the Symptom Check List. X? analysis revealed that Ss 
receiving process schizophrenia ratings were over- 
urakan dl j among males (p < .005), blacks (p < .005), 
and the lower SES (р < .05). When race and SES were 
examined simultaneously, lower SES white Ss were more 
often rated as process than upper SES white Ss 
(р < .025), while no difference in process-reactive 
ratings was found in the analogous comparison for 
blacks. No relationship was found between social 
mobility and process-reactive ratings. These findings 
may reflect correlates of the process-reactive dimension 


or they may be artifacts of possible scale and rater bias. 
(36 need 'ournal abstract. 


2 Mildred М. (Georgia State U., 
School of Arts & Sciences) of consistent 
and inconsistent affect in normal and їс 
subjects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4202-4203. 

1340. Cancro, Robert; Sutton, Samuel; Kerr, J & 
Sugerman, A. Arthur. (U. Connecticut, Hartford) Reac- 
tion time and prognosis in acute schizophrenia. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
153(5), 351-359. —Examines the predictive value of RT 
and its relationship to other predictors. Ss were 30 acute 
schizophrenic males, unmedicated, and hospitalized for 
2-3 Wk. at time of testing. RT measures were taken for a 
fingerlift response to 4 stimuli: red and green lights, low 
and high tones. RT was correlated with process-reactive 
dimension, marital status, social class, duration of 
previous hospitalization, thought disorder, and field 
independence. The dependent variable was the number 
of nights spent in mental institutions during a 3-yr 
followup. RT was not significantly correlated with any of 
the other predictive variables, suggesting that it meas- 
ured a relatively independent variable. RT was corre- 
lated with length of hospitalization (г = :50). Although 
degree of thought-disorder was the best predictor of 
amount of time in hospitals, simple RT to light measures 

account for 17% of the Predictive variance. (21 


me Denis. 

4 ‚ Virginia Е. (New School for Social 
Research) Two kinds of schoo! tin «group ol 
children at a high risk for schi . Dissertation 
ivre International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4204. 


; Michael: Taylor, G: E, L Robert, 
Richard. (U. bil - 
ynolds, © Alabama) Stability of е 


schizophrenics. Psychological Reports 
1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 131 1314 Testei 12 
chronic schizophrenics and 12 chr 


‘onic organic patients 
‘tape interview, with a 


tests the resultin; 
means, except latency, indicates great stability MEL 


1 for both groups, but because of high across-S variability, 
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nosological trends seem  reduced.—Journal abstraei, 

1343. Dobrzański, Tadeusz & Gawdziüski, Wojciech, 
(Mazurkiewicz State Hosp. for Nervous & Mental 
Patients, Pruszkow, Poland) Studies on the pulse wave 
velocity in adult schizophrenics. Polish Med. 
ical Journal, 1971, Vol. 10(1), 239. -242.— Found the pulse 
wave velocity to be higher in a group of 34 20-36 yr. old 
male paranoid schizophrenics than in a group of 11 
20-27 yr. old healthy male controls. Results obtained in 
8 20-30 yr. old male characteropaths did not differ from 
those in controls. The pulse wave velocity was higher in 
the lower extremities than in the upper ones in all groups, 
It is suggested that the increased pulse wave velocity in 
schizophrenics as compared to controls is due to 
decreased elasticity of the vascular wall. Determinations 
of pulse wave velocity may be of practical importance as 
a helpful diagnostic aid in the psychiatric clinic. 
—Journal abstract. 

1344. Feeney, Sharon M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Breadth of cue utilization and ability to attend 
selectively in schizophrenics and normals. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4208-4209. 

1345. Greene, Gerald M. (U. Oklahoma) Somato- 
psychological indicants of schizophrenia: A partial 
validation of the Penetration-Barrier index. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-В), 
4212. т 

1346. Greenwald, Shayna К. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Let us not confound the 
Schizophrenic's family. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 12(5), 423-429.— Discusses research on 
the family of the schizophrenic and suggests that care be 
taken not to confound the results by ignoring demo- 
graphic characteristics. Important variables, identified in 
previous research as being relevant to such studies, 
Should be identified for current research for че 
possible statistical use. A case is made, for example, o 
the use of multivariate analysis of covariance. ee 
of some of the more important variables are given am 
ways in which they might be dealt with in such studies. 
(33 ref.)—J. Stoudenmire. » 

1347. Hiner, Darlene M. (U. Houston) Word € 
ciation responses of normals and schizophien yy 
under different instructional sets. Dissertation 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 42а 

1348. Krooth, Diane М. (0. Pittsburgh) Cort 
arousal in paranoid schizophrenics as a function? 
a word association task. Journal of Nervous & Meni * 
Disease, 1971(Nov), Vol. 153(5), 366-376.—Monito 
11 female and 14 male recently hospitalized Russi е 
paranoid schizophrenics and 8 male and 17 fem 
normal controls for arousal by integrated EEG. i 
was asked to give Ist association to each of 12 nA 
commonality stimulus words. Electrocortically, ec 
ophrenics were consistently more aroused and sho di 
less variation within and between Ss. The more b 
affected Ss showed electrocortical over-recovery айй 
lowing the response, and this was most apparent аш! 
female Ss. Commonality of verbal responses fail id 
predict changes in recovery level in both schizophre ing 
and normals. This result argues against at least 1 e (s 
theory which holds anxiety to be the principal drive st 
responsible for the associative disturbance in 5С itet 
phrenia. It is suggested that an interference model be 
али саа of arousal disturbances in sC 
phrenics. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1349. Kubie, nere S. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
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Hosp., Towson, Md.) Multiple fallacies in the concept 
of schizophrenia. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 153(5), 331-342.—Argues that the 
concept of schizophrenia and psychiatric nosologies have 
outlived their usefulness and serve now only to restrict 
creative thinking and foster stereotypic inaccurate 
evaluations of patients. Attention is drawn to (a) the 
multiple etiologies and results of “symptom clustering,” 
and (b) the distinction of the “illness process” from its 
accompanying “sick life.” (15 ref)—R. Denis. 

1350. Mikhlin, V. M. Klinicheskie i morfofizi- 
ologicheskie pokazateli tipov techeniya katatoni- 
cheskoi formy shizofrenii. [Clinical and morphological 
indices for the types of development exhibited by the 
catatonic form of schizophrenia.) Kishinev, USSR: 
Kartya Moldovenyaské, 1970. 164 p.—Presents a clin- 
ico-pathogenetic study of catatonic schizophrenia in- 
volving the clinical, electrophysical, neuroroentgenolo| i- 
cal, and biochemical examination of Ss with the 
remittent and progressive forms of the psychosis. 
Findings are presented on (a) the state of the cerebral 
spaces containing the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF), and (b) 
the character of the bioelectrical activity in spontaneous 
recordings, in response to photic and acoustic stimu- 
lation, and in pharmacological tests to determine the 
state of the adreno- and cholinoreactive structures of the 
brain. The patterns of the orienting reactions to be found 
in polygraphic recordings are investigated. A study is 
described of the neurohumoral level and the cholin- 
esterase activity in the CSF. The pathogenetic specificity 
of the remittent, attacklike-progressive, and. chronic 
types of development of the psychosis is held to be 
confirmed by the results of morphophysiological exam- 
inations. Diagnostic and prognostic indices are proposed 
for utilization in clinical practice. The development of 
criteria to be used in evaluating the activity of the 
pathological process in protracted psychotic states is 
examined. (79 ref.)—J. D. London. 

1351. Mordock, John B. (Astor Home for Children & 
Astor Guidance Center, Rhinebeck, N.Y.) Recent 
innovations in teaching the autistic child. Devereux 
Schools Forum, 1970(Fal) Vol. 6(1); 3-15.— Discusses 
several hypotheses which have been advanced to explain 
the cause of autism including: (a) psychogenic causation; 
(b) a predisposition of the autistic child to instability or 
an unusually developed sensitivity that requires more 
maternal care; (c) a biological cause, e.g« а rare recessive 
gene; and (d) perceptual inconsistency- Recent programs 
and studies dealing with autism are . Programs 
discussed include those: (a) "based om the assumption 
that autism is a disorder which pervades the entire range 
of ego functioning, the child having problems wi 
Speech, language, and general communication 5 (b) 
teaching reading to autistic children; and (c) teaching 
reading using programmed instructional materials. Stud- 
ies discussed include: (a) an attempt to determine if the 
autistic child's language development revealed any 
features distinctive from that of the normal child; (b) an 
attempt to develop speech in а 4\/-уг-о\й boy; (©) 
compliance and resistance and using operant condi- 
tioning procedures to teach; (d) using 4 behavior 
Modification approach; and (е) determining the effect of 
auditory control on operant behavior in mute autistic 
children. Many schools and institutes are attempting to 

evelop more effective methods for helping these 
children in school settings. “The prognosis for children 
With infantile autism looks somewhat better today than 


їп the past" —, L. Smith. 
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1352. Mura, Elaine L. (New School d 
Research) Pregnancy and delivery complications in 
schizophrenic women. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
d Оор), Vol. 32(7-B), 4192. 

‚ Nelson, Karen L. (U. California, Los Ап 
Psychophysiological activity ЕЕ унча тын i 
ance in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
nee RNA Oa 

ег, M., Neale, John М. 

Joan H., & Cromwell, Rue L. (U. n ee 
of previous preparatory intervals upon anticipatory 
responses in the reaction time of schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic patients. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(Nov), Vol. 153(5), 360-365.—Test- 
ed 30 acute and 30 chronic nonschizophrenics and 30 
acute and 30 chronic schizophrenics for RT with a 
random sequence of preparatory intervals (Pls) of 1, 2, 
and 8 sec. Contrary to general expectation, anticipation 
rather than RT was the most important indicator of 
schizophrenia. As predicted, RT varied as a function of 
Pls; however, no differences were shown in the acute- 
chronic and schizophrenic-nonschizophrenic dimensions. 
Schizophrenics had more anticipatory responses than 
nonschizophrenics with the 8-sec PI and when the prior 
PI (PPI) was shorter than the PI. RT was also found to 
differ as a function of the PPI of each trial. Fastest 
responses occurred when PPI — PI, next fastest when 
PPI < PI, and slowest when PPI > PI. When con- 
founding effects of the PI were removed from the PPI 

differences in response to the PPI 
. Results are discussed in terms of the 
attentional set formulations of T. Zahn and D. Shakow. 
—Journal abstract. 

1355. Rothhammer, F., Pereira, G., Camousselght, A., 
& Benado, M. (U. Michigan, Medical School) Dermato- 
glyphics in schizophrenic patients. Human Heredity, 
1971, Vol. 21(2), 198-202.—Compared the dermato- 
yphics of 47 17-35 yr. old male and 50 16-58 yr. old 
female schizophrenics with normal controls consisting of 
110 17-21 yr. old males and 81 16-22 yr. old females. 
Male schizophrenic mean “at ” angles differed signif- 
icantly from normal male controls. Significant differ- 
ences in variances were found between normal and 
schizophrenic females for total ridge-count, pattern 
intensity, “atd” angle, and “asymmetry” index. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

1356. Rubins, Jack L. (New York Medical Coll., New 
York, N.Y.) A holistic (Horney) approach to the 
psychoses: The schizophrenias: Il. The psycho- 
dynamics of clinical symptoms. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(1), 30-50.—Summarized 
the dynamic symptoms of adult schizophrenics. 4 groups 
of symptoms were outlined: generalized, a characteristic 
attitude towards others, attitudes toward self, and 
cognitive. Anxiety was dismissed as an insufficient 
criterion for diagnosis of psychosis. When the usual 
defenses against anxiety were either inadequate or not 
present at all, a psychotic reaction developed. Differ- 
ences between psychotic and neurotic reaction to anxiety 
were presented. A neurotic may adapt to changes; à 
psychotic is incapable of dealing with it. A typical 
izophrenic reaction was withdrawal from emotional 
(and physical) contact with others. Like the neurotic, the 
adult schizophrenic had demonstrated an irrational 
grandiose view of himself. The various types of deper- 


found in the neurotic were more pro- 
i dult 
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interaction of the maturational axis and the horizontal 
axis of the interplay of emotional experiences.—C. М. 
O'Donnell. 

1357. Saarma, Yu. M. (Tartu State U., USSR) 
Kortikal’naya dinamika bol’nykh shizofreniei. [Cor- 
tical dynamics of schizophrenics.] In Yu. M. Saarma, 
“Kortikal’naya dinamika i lechenie bol'nykh shizo- 
freniei.” (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 49-92.—Describes the 
characteristics of cortical dynamics (CD) in schizo- 
phrenia, covering specifically the activity of the 2nd 
signal system, the interaction of the 2 signal systems, the 
activity of the Ist signal system, and autonomic regu- 
lation and Cortico X Autonomic interaction. The con- 
nection of CD disturbances with the duration of the 
schizophrenic process and the clinical forms of the 

athology is discussed. Data, based on examinations of 
350 schizophrenics and a control group of normals, are 
presented and analyzed.—/. D. London. 

1358. Saarma, Yu. M. (Tartu State U., USSR) 
Metodika issledovaniya. [Examinational methods [for 
schizophrenia.] In Yu. M. Saarma, *Kortikal'naya 
dinamika i lechenie bol’nykh shizofreniei.” (See PA, Vol. 
48:Issue 1) 11-48,—Surveys the history and discusses the 
current status of work done in developing tests of 
cortical dynamics and autonomic regulation in schiz- 
ophrenia. Tests of autonomic tonus and procedures for 
testing the autonomic component of the orienting reflex 
are considered, and examinations of motor reflexes and 
tests involving memorization, operative memory, asso- 
ciation, picture classification, multiplication, picture 
naming, and correction of printed material examined. 
The bases of the neurophysiological interpretation of the 
results of these clinicophysiological examinations are 
analyzed.—/. D. London. 

1359. Schopler, Erie, (Memorial Hosp., Chapel Hill, 
N.C.) Parents of psychotic children as scapegoats. 
Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1971(Win), Vol. 
4(1), 17-22.—Describes how С. Allport's dimensions of 
scapegoating behavior apply to professional attitudes 
toward parents of autistic children. It is concluded that 
the professional should examine his motives in classi- 
fying parents as primary agents, particularly in light of 
recent findings that autism may be linked to genetic, 
estu pni n and biochemical predispositions.—A. 

son. 

1360. Shakow, David, et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Some observations on the 
psychology (and some fewer, on the biology) of 
schizophrenia. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 153(5), 300-330.— Discusses more than 
4 decades of research with schizophrenics. Principle 
findings from work in physiology, psychophysics, exper- 
imental psychology, and clinical psychology are pre- 
sented. The discussion includes a theoretical formulation 
derived from the author's research. Commentaries by N. 
Garmezy, S. Kety, R. Grinker, and J. Romano on both 
Shakow and his work follow the article. (78 ref.)—R. 
Denis. 

1361. Silverman, Lloyd H., Pettit, Tupper F., Gold- 
weber, Arthur, & Spiro, Robert. (New York Veterans 
Administration Hosp., New York) Procedure for study 

of reality testing in schizophrenics. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 859-862. 
—Adapted C. Perky's method of studying perception 
and imagery to study reality testing in schizophrenia. 10 
male schizophrenics and 10 matched nonschizophrenics 
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were seen in 2 identical sessions during which they were 
asked to differentiate between sounds they imagined and 
sounds they heard through earphones. The schizophrenic 
Ss, although reporting fewer images, manifested more 
perceptual distortions and more misperceptions of actual 
sounds as images. It is concluded that the procedure has 
promise as a research tool and a diagnostic technique for 
assessing reality testing in the laboratory.—Journal 
abstract. 

1362. Vizonsky, Phyllis A. (U. Oklahoma) Intentional 
and incidental learning in schizophrenia as a 
function of sex and incentive. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4232-4233. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


1363. Hardeman, W. J. & Bakker, S. J. (State Mental 
Hosp. Eindhoven, Netherlands) Double blind com- 
parative study of the effects of thiothixene and 
thioridazine in twenty chronic schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1970 
(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 1-7.—Divided a sample of 20 chronic 
schizophrenic males into 2 groups of 10 Ss each so that 
the means of age, evaluability, hospital period, and 
Psychiatric University Clinic (PUK) scale scores in both 
groups were as equal as possible. An 8-wk double-blind 
study with thiothixene and thioridazine medication 
failed to produce significant differences in social 
adjustment as measured by the PUK scales. Nor was à 
significantly different influence exerted on the various 
subscores of the PUK scales. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1364. Ий, Turan M., et al. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School, St. Louis) Comparison of the clinical and 
electroencephalographical effects of molindone and 
trifluoperazine in acute schizophrenic patients. 
Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1971(Aug), Vol. 3(5-6), 
25-32.—Carried out double-blind clinical and EEG 
investigations during molindone treatment of 30 acute 
schizophrenics and trifluoperazine treatment of 28 acute 
schizophrenics. Data show that molindone is very 
effective in controlling the psychotic symptomatology of 
acute schizophrenics. No major differences between 
molindone and trifluoperazine in therapeutic efficacy ОГ 
development of side effects could be detected. Despite 
completely different chemical structures, molindone 
produces EEG changes similar to those of trifluoperazine 
and other major tranquilizers. According to its 
profile, molindone can be classified as a major neum 
leptic drug. It has, particularly in low dosages, à centra 
stimulatory effect similar to that of other neuroleptic 
drugs, e.g., fluphenazine hydrochloride, thiothixene, an 
haloperidol, and different from that of dextroamphet- 
amine. The euphoric effect of molindone, which was no 
Observed in these studies, may be related to this 
stimulatory effect. On the basis of EEG investigation’ 
and all-night sleep studies, it was hypothesized that 
molindone exerts its predominant effect on the ascen 
ing reticular activating system. As a result of its v 
chemical structure, molindone is an important asset #7 
the treatment of schizophrenic patients.—Journal al 
stract. jand) 

1365. Morrice, J. К. (Ross Clinic, Aberdeen Scotlal i 
Group therapy in schizophrenia. International Jour 
of Social Psychiatry, 1970(Fal), Vol. 16(4), 266- 
—Describes group methods with schizophrenics ne у 
on experiences with acute and chronic patients in 4 
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hospital and in the long-stay wards of a psychiatric 
hospital. The use of both physical treatment methods 
and psychotherapy is urged to give staff and patients full 
opportunity for collaboration. A sharing of assessment 
and treatment goals for each patient with his family and 
with other relevant agencies facilitates psychotherapeutic 
management both in and out of the hospital. The 
workings of a multidisciplinary treatment setting are 
described and recommended as a practical model. (23 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

1366. Mosko, Andrew F. (U. Texas) A comparison of 
physical contact psychotherapy, verbal-oriented 
psychotherapy, and an attention-placebo control 
with chronically hospitalized schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4222-4223. 

1367. Onkenhout, L. A., Scheffer, W., & Amery, W. 
(“Duin en Bosch” County Hosp., Bakkum, Netherlands) 
Clinical study of an injectable long-acting neuro- 
leptic agent: Fluspirilene (R 6218). Psychiatria, Neuro- 
logia, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 73(4), 285-291. 
—Fluspirilene (R 6218), a new injectable neuroleptic 
agent, has a 1-wk clinical duration of action and seems to 
be particularly suitable for use їп the maintenance 
therapy of chronic schizophrenics. As an antipsychotic 
agent it seems to be as potent as the other neuroleptics, 
but more than with the latter, Ss show increased activity 
and interest and their affective contacts appear to be 
improved. The trial was conducted under controlled 
conditions in 21 23-77 yr. old male chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Ss were Ist observed for 4 wk. on their previous 
maintenance therapy which was then abruptly stopped. 
For the next 2 wk. adequate fluspirilene dosage was 
determined and optimum dose was then continued for 4 
та! summary. H K. & 

‚ Rappaport, M., Silverman, J., Kopkins, Н. K., 

Hall, K. (Agnews State Hosp., San Jose, Calif.) Pheno- 
thiazine effects on auditory signal detection in 
paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics. Science, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 174(4010), 723-725.—Compared the 
differential effects of phenothiazine medication оп 
auditory signal detection performance in 2 types of 
schizophrenic Ss and in normal Ss. Ss were 22 21-58 уг. 
Old paranoid, 24 20-58 yr. old nonparanoid schizo- 
Phrenics, and 9 20-44 yr. old normals. With increasing 
phenothiazine dosage a decrease in efficiency of signal 
election performance occurred among nonparanoi 
schizophrenics and an increase in efficiency Occ! 
(Ong Paranoid schizophrenics. These and related 
indings were interpreted in terms of differences In 
ПЁшорвусһоов!са1 response and information processing 
characteristics in the 2 types of schizophrenics. 136 
DRAN deficit in information processing in nonparanoid 
"i izophrenics may be related primarily to their hyper- 
ensitivity to sensory stimuli, whereas in paranoids E 
ae be related primarily to their impaired focusing 9 
qention. Phenothiazines appear to decrease sensitivity 
fo Stimuli in nonparanoids but increase the ability nd 
70008 attention in paranoids. The possibility of treat 
egimens which consider the differential effects 7 


ME thiazine medication is suggested.—Journal a 
1369; Yu. М. (Tartu State U., USSR) 


48: 1366-1373 


1370. Saarma, Yu. M. (Tartu State U., USSR 
Vliyanie lecheniya na kortikal'nuyu dinamiku bol) 
nykh shizofreniei, [Influence of treatment on the 
cortical dynamics of schizophrenics.] In Yu. M. Saarma, 
"Kortikalnaya dinamika i lechenie bol’nykh shizo- 
freniei" (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1) 93-149.— Presents 
data on the effects of major methods for treating 
schizophrenia—insulin therapy, aminazine (chlorprom- 
azine), triphtazine (trifluoperazine), tizercine (levome- 
promazine), haloperidol, and a combined course of 
aminazine and triphtazine—on the higher nervous 
activity and autonomic functions of schizophrenics. The 
general and particular features of "the mechanisms 
underlying the action of these therapeutic methods are 
analyzed. A correlation between the initial neurophys- 
iological state and the subsequent therapeutic effect is 
established and several additional differential indicators 
for the use of particular therapeutic methods intro- 
duced.—i. D. London. 

1371. Saletu, B., Saletu, M., Itil, T., & Marasa, J. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Somatosensory-evoked potential 
changes during haloperidol treatment of chronic 
schizophrenics. Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 
299-307.—Investigated somatosensory evoked potentials 
(SEP) of 17 ironie z е а Fari 

i ter 3 mo. of haloperidol treatment. 
dusing; ал af E in amplitude, 
especially of the later SEP peaks, were observed during 
drug administration. These changes 


suggesting а rebound 
em ugh increas- 


ly divided into a 
from the point of 


from the latter, showing 
and higher amplitude values. The 


-i hanges of the 
difference between the drug-induced SEP cha 

ven more impressive. Ss who 
ыы ы е in terms of global clinical 


V. & Leong, 
Woven Во пове for the preparation of 


ы or weat. Journal of 

of schizophrenics’ $ 

feces Sciences, 1972(Feb), Vol. 61(2), 316- 

317.—Describes the characterization of 4 isomers of 

ethyl trans-3-methyl 2 eren ки ONEN и op 
te, more effecti › 

developmen THA. Nf procedures used in preparing the 


ad bro esters of TMHA are explained.— P. 


pdt oiha on їс evaluation of fluspirllene 
-acting Injectable neurciepics in 

hotic patients. Psychiatria, 'eurologia, 
pert 197Y (Sep), Vol. 745), 917969 Marea 
clinical and ergotherapeutic а me КОРЕ uh 
56 21-80 yr. old chronica a guration of hospitali- 
аш mp) otn on iis scale assessed 


zation was 24 yr. А 9-point г 
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antipsychotic effects and behavioral changes and а 
5-item scale provided ergotherapeutic evaluation. The 
severity of side-effects was also recorded. In addition, the 
nursing personnel monthly reported on behavioral 
changes and side-effects. The optimum weekly dose of 
fluspirilene was 5-20 mg im. Statistical evaluation of the 
results shows significant improvement for all items on 
the 9-point rating scale except for toilet habits and 
occupation, the most striking improvement occurring in 
the areas of mutism, autism, contact, and activity. 
Analysis of the total behavior scores during ergothera- 
peutic sessions also reveals statistically significant 
improvement. Side-effects were less severe and less 
frequent in comparison with previous neuroleptic med- 
ication. Extrapyramidal effects, if they occurred, re- 
sponded well to simultaneous injection of .125—.375 mg. 
of dexbenzetimide. (17 ref.) —Journal summary. 

1374. van Epen, J. H. (Delta Hosp., Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Experience with fluspirilene (R 6218), a 
long-acting neuroleptic: Preliminary report. Psychi- 
atria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 73(4), 
277-284.—Used the long-acting neuroleptic fluspirilene 
(R 6218) to treat 82 23—70 yr. old chronic schizophrenics 
during a 6 wk-10 mo. period. In 33% of the Ss the switch 
to this new therapy was unsuccessful due to too many 
side-effects or insufficient suppression of psychotic 
symptoms; in 66% the switch to treatment by weekly 
injections was successful. Side-effects observed were 
chiefly of an extrapyramidal type, and many Ss had mild 
general complaints, e.g., of a gastrointestinal or vege- 
tative nature. Delirious confusional states were observed 
in 3 Ss. The extrapyramidal side-effects could in part be 
suppressed by simultaneous injection of the antiparkin- 
son agent R 16174. Adjustment of the individual dosage 
requires a few wk.; once the correct dosage is estab- 
lished, fluspirilene affords a virtually problemless neuro- 
leptic therapy, apart from a few instances of accumu- 
lation. The switch from oral neuroleptics to the long- 
acting drug must be made gradually with a view to the 
risk of relapse of psychosis upon abrupt discontinuation 
of the previous medication. Toxic effects are commonly 
seen shortly after injection, while signs of insufficient 
suppression of psychotic symptoms are observed shortly 
before injection, The drug seems to have a mild 
activating and euphorizing effect. Striking failures were 
seen in chronic schizophrenics with a spontaneous 
tendency towards a maniform sym tomatology, and in 
Ss with pronounced hypochondriacal hallucinations 
(organ sensations). The pronounced failures were coun- 
terbalanced by a few Ss who showed unmistakable 
improvement (which in fact made it possible to discharge 
2 who had previously shown a severe defectuous 
schizophrenic state). No serious side-effects and no 
abnormalities in blood picture or routine blood bio- 
chemistry were observed.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


1375. Brown, D. G. & Bettley, F. R. (St. George's 
Hosp. London, England) Psychiatric treatment of 
eczema: A controlled trial. British Medical Journal, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 2(5764), 729—734.—72 eczema patients 
were randomly allotted to 1 of 2 treatment groups: those 
receiving dermatological treatment only, and those 
receiving the same dermatological treatment plus psy- 
chiatric treatment, limited where possible to 4 mo, Cases 
were followed up at 6-monthly dermatological assess- 
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ments. Findings suggest that in the presence of overt 
emotional disturbance, of new psychological or psy- 
chophysiological symptoms preceding the rash by up to | 
yr, and of high motivation for it, brief psychiatric 
treatment improved the outcome in eczema (the pro- 
portion clear at 18 mo. was about doubled); in their 
absence such treatment may worsen it, especially in the 
short term. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1376. Elithorn, Alick. (National Hosp. for Nervous 
Diseases, London, England) Migraine. British Medical 
Journal, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(5680), 411—413.— Migraine is 
a recurrent, polysymptomatic disability in which the 
major symptom is a severe localized headache often 
accompanied by a variety of other symptoms (ie, 
nausea, photophobia, or prostration). Among the mi- 
graine therapies, the most effective is ergotamine 
tartrate. Amytal, chlordiazepoxide, and diazepam are 
also frequently viewed as basic to the treatment of 
migraine. The best results are obtained, however, when 
psychotherapy and pharmacological treatment are in- 
tegrated components of a single treatment plan—l. 
Halev. 

1377. Psychogenic dyspnoea. British Medical Journal, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 4(5680), 382.—Describes a study in- 
volving 62 patients attending a clinic for respiratory 
diseases. In 31 Ss, dyspnea was disproportionate In 
relation to the organic disease. The remaining $$ 
(controls) suffered from true organic disease. A com 
parison of the 2 groups showed that a family history of 
mental illnesses was more frequent among Ss with 
disproportional dyspnea. In such cases, dyspnea Was 
more clearly related to emotional environment and could 
be relieved by sedatives or alcohol. Psychiatric diagnosis 
of Ss with dyspnea of nonorganic origin classified their 
illness as a depressive, anxiety, or hysterical reaction: 
Suitable psychotherapy produced improvement in all Ss 
except those with hysterical reactions.—/. Halev. 


CASE HISTORY 


1378. Carson, Doyle 1. & Lewis, Jerry М. (Timber 
lawn Psychiatric Center, Dallas, Tex.) Ocular aU o 
enucleation while under the influence of drugs" 
case report. Adolescence, 1971(Fal), Vol. 6(23). ld 
403.—Associated a drug-induced high in a 1680 
male with a rare act of self-mutilation. Нурофен 
regarding the Ss psychopathology and the effect 0 à 
self-mutilation on other patients and staff are discuss 
—A. B. Warren. ical 

1379. Korten; J., et al. (Catholic U., Neurologie 
Clinic, Nijmegen, Netherlands) Differential аіадп ular 
considerations in a patient with proximal mu " 
weakness. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Ni eurochit ae 
1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 461-469.—Presents the 0 
history of a 37-yr-old woman with symmetrical pd the 
muscle weakness. Diagnostic considerations include 
Possibilities of (a) lesions of the motor anterior as 0 
cells, (b) lesions of the peripheral nerves, (С) ene 
the neuromuscular junction, and (d) muscular diso! ist 
Results of laboratory investigations, EMG; алс ffered 
logical examination indicate that the patient al 4 
from dermatomyositis. Results of treatment d. (26 
corticosteroid, prednisone (70 mg/day), are reporte" 
tef.)—S. Knapp. inic W. 

1380. Meyendorf, R. (U. Munich, NeuroclinG om 
Germany) Infant depression due to separation stat- 
siblings: Syndrome of depression, retardation, 
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vation, and neurological symptoms. Psychiatria Clin- 
ica, 1971, Vol. 4(5—6), 321—335.— Discussed a “separation 
depression" in a 19-mo-old girl due to separation from 
siblings. The syndrome consisted of the clinical picture 
of *endogenous depression," mental and motor retar- 
dation with neurological symptoms of ataxia, ptosis, and 
incoordination of eye movement associated with a 
picture of starvation, and a state resembling shock. 
Findings are discussed in light of the "maternal depri- 
vation syndrome." The specificity of maternal behavior 
and its pathology for the genesis of the syndrome is 
questioned. 3 findings are noted: (a) the etiological role 
of siblings against maternal roles in effecting this 
syndrome, (b) the separation against depriving expe- 
riences, and (c) the development of the clinical picture 
within | wk. of separation against 3 mo. and longer in 
other cases. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


1381. Betz, Roger C. (U. Northern pri ate 
dicting rehabilitation outcomes through selected 
personal, psychological and program variables. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3681. 

_ 1382. Bundey, Jill. (Occupational Therapy School of 
Victoria, Melbourne, Australia) Social engineering. 
Australian Occupational Therapy Journal, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
18(4), 22-28.—Describes social engineering іп ment 
health as the "attempt to introduce change in the social 
groups of which the patient is a part.” A brief history of 
psychiatric social engineering is presented. The forces 
causing a shift in psychiatric thinking about the 
rehabilitation of patients are outlined. The roles of the 
members of the psychiatric team in the social engi- 
neering of mental patients and the community at large 
are discussed. It is concluded that, in the future, 
Psychosocial occupational therapy will have most to 
offer in the field of preventive psychiatry.—Journal 
abstract. Т 

1383. Cohen, Jerome & Hunter, Harold. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Mental health insurance: A 
comparison of a fee-for-service indemnity plan 
a comprehensive mental health center. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4X(1), 146- 
d utilization rates of a 


153.—Compares services am 
comprehensive mental health center ирро m 
Prepaid insurance plan with those of à Чом 


indemnity plan. Data accumulated over а 1- i 
indicate that by the end of that period a a 
Tates among members of the center were lower S 
those for members of the indemnity plan, while the 
mental health center’s utilization of services was higher. 
—Journal abstract. 

1384. Gittelman, Martin. (New York School of 
Psychiatry, New York) Sectorization: The quiet rev 

ution ín European menta! 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 159- 
КЕ that Euro e pee hi ү у 
urned towards national hi insurance е 
tion” to meet the mental health needs of their poris 
lations. As the United States seeks solutions to ч 
problems of delivering comprehensive and БОШ 
ed quality care, it is important to study and опису 
RE the experience of these other countries: fournal 
abstract. 


1385. Goldensohn, Sidney S. (Queens-Nassau Mental 


48: 1381-1392 


Health Service, Jamaica, N.Y.) A pre-paid 

practice mental health service as part of a 

maintenance nization. American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 154-158.—Describes 
prepaid group-practice insurance for mental health 
services with a therapeutic orientation of “return- 
to-function,” and with an open-ended service policy (no 
cut-off of number or duration of services) as feasible and 
economic, Advantages and disadvan of a presently 
operating unit are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


rehabilita of ghetto clients. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3690. 

1387. Lanyon, Richard I. (Northeastern U. Mental 
health technology. American Psychologist, 1971\(Dec), 
Vol. 26(12), 1071—1076.—Discusses the acute need for 
the development of viable technologies in social- 
behavioral areas, e.g, mental health, Technology is 
defined as anything that increases the efficiency of some 
work process, and has the potential for being based on 
science. By examining the nature and historical devel- 
opment of established technologies, some of their 

roblems can hopefully be avoided. The field of mental 
health is essentially pretechnological, although, as is true 
of other social-behavioral areas, potential scientific data 
bases and directions for technological development are 
not lacking. 8 such areas are identified and briefly 
discussed. (15 а abstract, Н 

1388. Meltzer, Н. & Ludwig, David, (Washington U.) 
Age differences in positive mental health of workers. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 119(2), 
163-173.—Interviewed a total of 143 19-78 yr. old paper 
mill workers on personified values and life experiences to 
develop an index of positive mental health. Content 
analysis produced the factors of self-regard, E 


t the 30-39 age level, followed by a sharp 
rare 4ч at pi 40-49 and a gradual leveling off in the 


$ ref.)—A. Olson. 
upper age groupe. OS mn, ‘Community Workshop, 


Boston, Mass.) modi ina shop. 
Rehabilitation Literature, 367g Vol. 30(9), t 


. Somers, А 
- State U., Medical School) The organization 


ben of health care: Issues and directions 
for the future. American Journal of or 
1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 119-136.— Discusses the various 


islative proposals for national health insurance and 
eere (e The delivery system in relation to the goal 
of a workable, rational health care system. Suggestions 
include the elements of a pluralistic planning and 
regulatory system, designed to assure comprehensive 
care to all Americans, as well as criteria for a viable 
national financin mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

1391. Walker, се wind. те e 
& Lieberman, J. M. (Veterans Adminis ation Hosp., 
Brockton, Mass.) Social restoration of hospitalized 
psychiatric pa ents through a program of special 
employment in industry. Rehabilitation Literature, 


1969(Oct), Vol. 30(10), 297-303. 

1592, W Leonard V. & Carroll J. 
(U. Pittsburgh, School of Education) State vocational 
agency practices in the ри ical 


chase of psyc! 
services. American Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 
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915-920.— spons findings of a national survey on the 
use of psychological services for rehabilitation programs 
of the socially handicapped (e.g., alcoholics). 44 state 
vocational agencies responded to the mailed question- 
naire, It was found that agencies varied greatly in (a) 
standards and methods of selection, qualification, and 
performance of psychologists; and (b) estimated figures 
of monies spent, clients referred, and psychologists 
utilized. Inconclusive data were obtained on the way in 
which psychologists’ reports influence rehabilitation 
decisions.—A. Olson. 

1393. Wolkon, H., Karmen, Mel, & Tanaka, 
Henry T. (U. Southern California, Medical School) 
Evaluation of a social rehabilitation program for 
recently released psychiatric ts. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 312- 
322.—Describes a study with 3 groups of recently 
released psychiatric patients: 108 Ss who agreed to enter 
a social rehabilitation program, 225 who refused to 
participate, and 207 controls. Results indicate that Ss in 
the program were rehospitalized less often than those 
who were not involved. Ss optimally involved in the 
program functioned more adequately in the community 
as rated by themselves and the professional staff than did 
those less involved. Methodological and conceptual 
issues concerning evaluative research, service programs, 
and their interrelationships are discussed. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1394. Wood, M. M. (Llandough Hosp. Penarth, 
Wales) Symptom assessment in epidemiology: A 
comparison between two methods. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 
355-359.—Describes a self-administered form of sub- 
jective symptom assessment, based on a method by J. G. 
Ingham. The self-administered scales provided data in a 
form which could be collected easily and quickly without 
the necessity of a skilled interviewer. Individual s 
tom scales were evaluated with a sample of 295 15—74 yr. 
old Ss and a subsample of 37 35-55 yr. old females who 
were individually interviewed at home. Although the 
information required decoding, this could be carried out 
by clerical staff under supervision. When compared with 
Ingham's individually administered form, there were 
indications that the self-administered scales produced 
slightly more inconsistent responses and for this reason 
were sometimes more difficult to score. Further inves- 
tigations using the self-administered scales after slight 
modification have achieved notable success, especially 
where there has been some supervision.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1395. Woodcock, Leonard. (United Automobile 
Workers of America, Detroit, Mich.) Mental health 
services through national health insurance. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4X1), 137- 
145.— Presents the views of the president of the United 
Automobile Workers Union on the problems that the 
mental health professions must deal with in helping to 
solve the general crisis in health care facing the nation. 
Problem areas include the financing and delivery of 
mental health services, manpower shortages, qualitative 
evaluation of services, and their relation to the com- 
munity and society. Major reasons for the crisis are 

discussed, and the Health Security Program, aimed at 
providing comprehensive national health insurance 
services for all Americans, is outlined.—Journal abstract. 

1396. Zimmerman, Joseph; Overpeck, Carole; Eisen- 

berg, Heidi, & Garlick, Betsy. (Indiana U., Inst. of 
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Psychiatric Research) Operant conditioning in a 
sheltered workshop: Further data in support of an 
objective and systematic approach to rehabilitation, 
поедини Literature, 1969(Nov), Vol. 3011), 326- 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


1397. Anstett, Richard E. (Ohio State U.) The effect 
of presenting clients with information about appro- 
priate role behavior on the in-counseling behavior of 
clients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4179. 

1398. Gilbert, Joseph. (South Carolina State Hosp, 
Columbia) Insight acquisition and counseling with 
group test data: A negative outcome with some wry 
reflections on certain imperatives of research in the 
clinical area. Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 9- 
14.—Failed to confirm the hypothesis that counseling 
with group test data would facilitate insight acquisition 
by 25 experimental and 50 control psychiatric inpatients 
at a federal facility for veterans. $s who were testable 
were given the following tests: the Bender-Gestalt, the 
Mooney Problem Check List, the Rorschach, the Shipley 
Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intellectual 
Impairment, the Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol Sub- 
test, and the Human Figure Drawing Techniques. The 
negative findings are discussed in light of the appro- 
priateness of the patient sample for the problems 
studied.—Author abstract. 

1399. Sidney & Williams, Mary J. (Western 
State School & Hosp., Canonsburg, Pa.) Confrontation 
counseling: A new dimension in group counseling. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
42(1), 114-118.— Presents a preliminary report оп con- 
frontation counseling, as a unique learning experience In 
group dynamics, designed to build a closer working 
relationship between parent and professional. 3 groups, 
each composed of 8-10 mothers, 5-7 graduate students, 
their field supervisor, and 5-7 staff members participated 
equally in the discussion of a deidentified cases 
problems. Professionals, parents of mental retardates, 
and graduate social work students shared their expe 
riences which contributed to со rapport at local 

am level. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ООО. Kelly, Francs D. (U. Massachusetts) Non- 
verbal communication in the counseling and л 
chotherapeutic interaction: An investigation of ү 
differential effect of selected therapist proxem 
variables on client attitude. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3691. ral 

1401. Lindenfeld, George L. (Utah State U.) Na d 
counselors": An assessment of their facilitat п) 
abilities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19720181) 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4220-4221. Tech- 

1402. Lipsett, Laurence. (Rochester Inst. of е А 
nology, N.Y.) Evaluating the performance of Mr 
agency counselors. Vocational Guidance Ошаса} 
1971(Mar), Vol. 19(3), 206-210.—Suggests that mi full у 
academic, and industrial models are inadequate to cial 
evaluate the practicing counselor, and that a RES 
approach is needed to take into consideration all re а the 
elements such as the professional service аѕрес» vq 
academic criteria, and the financial criteria emp na 
by industry.” A systematic evaluation is recomme fer, 
which would include: (a) promotion, placement, be n 
and salary administration; and (b) monitoring 1n 
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tapes, interview notes, reviewing the appropriateness of 
test selection, judging written reports, and devising rating 
scales in order to determine the quality of counseling. An 
appraisal procedure implemented by a_ technological 
institute which involved use of the critical incident 
technique, annual salary reviews, etc., is discussed. A 
by-product of this program has been better inservice 
training.—J. L. Smith. 

1403. Mandel, Robert. (U. Georgia) A comparison of 
short-term leaderless guidance groups and coun- 
selor-led groups with hospitalized physically disa- 
bled veterans. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3693. 2 

1404. Margolis, Gary Е. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Т use of рин in counseling theory and practice. 

jissertation Abstracts International, 197. : В 
32(7-A), 3693. ioni 

1405. Means, Bobby L. (North Texas State U.) A 
study of the relationship between counselor self- 
Incongruence and quality of verbal behavior in 
counseling. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3695. 

1406. Scheid, August B. (Ohio State U.) Levels of the 
facilitative core conditions and status of counselor 
introduction as critical variables in client percep- 
tions of the counselor. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4228. 

1407. Sisson, Charles J. (U. Georgia) A comparative 
analysis of extended group counseling with psy- 
chiatry residents using the Hill Interaction 
and the Bonney Scale. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3704. 

: 1408. Stanton, Jacquelyn Y. (U. Massachusetts) A 
ШЧ and validated style of counseling: Recon- 
шне therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
72(Јап), Vol. 32(7-A), 3705-3706. 
о 1409. Williams, Mary J. (North Texas State U.) The 
«аы of group counseling upon selected person- 
ality and behavioral variables in delinquent ado- 
lescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
ol. 32(7-A), 3710. 


Marriage & Family 


p, I410. Galdston, Richard. (Harvard. Medical School, 
one e Mass.) Violence begins at home: The Par- 
en р Center Project for the Study and tion of 
P; Id Abuse. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Faychiatry, 1971 (Apr), VaL 100) 236-350.— Discusses 
ild abuse with a view toward prevention and treat 
ment. The Parents’ Center Project is an institution which 
Gr и children from abuse, studies this problem, an 
Chil to help parents who are prone to violent behavior. 
Child care is provided for 8 or 10 hrs 5 days/wk, by 
uls who work in small research-oriented groups. 


Children adjust well to the separation but ате m 
i in other 


are 
mere found that 
Б el 
is. It is beli 
ees working 
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School) Marital disharmony and character 
J structure. 
аки Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 3, 
.—Summarized the basic psychological and social 
reasons for marriage. Because of the complexity of the 
relationship and the disillusionment with it, disharmony 
occurred. 100 cases before a marriage counseling service 
are reported. The average duration of the marriage was 
10 yr. It is proposed that the basic behavior patterns of 
the partners had not changed during the course of the 
marriage; rather their individual needs at the time had 
distorted their ption of reality. Basic problems that 
characterized these marriages are summarized and it was 
discovered that marriages succeeded when the level of 
anxiety between the people was reduced, It is concluded 
that success of a marriage depends on the interaction of 
the personalities of the partners.—C. М. O'Donnell. 


Social Casework 


1412. Bardill, Donald R. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C) The ego ideal and 
clinical activity. Socia! Work, 1971(Арг), Vol. 162), 
75-80.—Noting that the nature of the client-worker 
relationship is subject to many subtle and varied 
influences, the influence that a formal explication of a 
client's ego-ideal elements has on student social workers" 
impressions of and clinical responses to the client is 
examined. 2 groups of 34 casework students each were 
asked to respond to a common client under a simulated 
casework condition, which differed for each group only 
with т t to the emphasis given to 1 aspect of the 
client’s functioning: ego ideal or pathological elements. 

dicate that Ss are greatl influenced by the 


Findings in ‹ 
nature of conceptual material used to develop under- 


standing of a cl ient.—Journal abstract. à 
T. (U. York, Inst. of Social & 


1413. Carter, Derek 
Economic Research, England) Attitudes of medical 
hool workers towards reo! nization. British Jour- 
„ 1(3), 255-275. 


—Anal the attitudes of England's medical social 
workers (MSWs) to future developments in the organ- 

ical social work services. A questionnaire 
haracteristics, attitudes towards work 
different settings and future reorgani- 
ors influencing career choice, and 


t MSWs; there 
а а response rate of 89% (917), Data “indicate 


t there are considerable di 
Ше» about how they should best be deployed.” The 
"ority of Ss indicated "that they were satisfied with 


Ebie, John C. (University Coll. Hosp., Ibadan, 
Nigeria) Features of psychiatric relevance at an 
experimental multi-disciplinary social casework 
centre in Edinburgh. Social Psychiatry, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
6(3). 122-128.—Presents (а) а brief description of an 
experimental multidisciplinary social casework center in 
frdinburgh where a p is part of the team, and 
(b) findings of psyc 

used the center over а 3-mo period. 1 
contact with the center over the time. Most clients had 


had previous contacts with social work and other 
agencies, and 22% had made previous contacts Wi! 

psychiatric hospitals. 40% of the clients were found by 
the social workers to have psychological, marital, or 


interpersonal problems. The psychiatrist, marriage coun- 
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selors, and mental health officers received 42% of the 
allocated cases. Clients allocated to the postes 
differed from those of other workers only wit respect to 
social class distribution. The role played by the psychi- 
atrist at the center is discussed. The study underlines the 
widespread emotional disorder often associated with 
social problems and the need for psychiatric guidance to 
social workers. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


1415. Beritov, 1. S. Obraznaya orientatsiya v 
prostranstve u cheloveka. [Image-directed spatial 
orientation in man.] In I. S. Beritov, “Struktura i funktsii 
kory bol'shogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 256— 
268.—Considers (a) image-directed spatial orientation 
(IDSO) in normal children, (b) IDSO in deaf-mutes, (c) 
IDSO in the blind, (d) the ontogenetic development of 
IDSO, (e) the morphophysiological foundation for the 
ontogenetic development of IDSO, (f) the sensing of 
obstacles from a distance by the blind, and (g) the origin 
of the ability to sense obstacles from a distance. Data 
suggest that the origin of this kind of sensing is to be 
found in "those subjective sensations which arise as a 
result of the stimulation of the cutaneous receptors 
following CR-contraction of the smooth muscles." This 
CR occurs in response to subsensory stimulation of the 
auditory organ through airwaves reflected from obstacles 
with an expanse of solid surface. The CR itself is formed 
as a result of the combination of this subsensory auditory 
stimulation with the painful stimulation following 
collision with the solid objects. However, the blind do 
not orient themselves in space on the basis of how these 
obstacles are sensed from a distance, but “on the basis of 
where they are located, which for the blind is managed 
by movement among them, that is, by labyrinthine 
stimulation."—J. D. London. 

1416. Col Andrew M. (Leicester U., England) 
Social rejection, role contlict, and adjustment: 
Psychological consequences of edic disa- 
bility. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 1), 907-910. —Administered the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory and a self-ideal-self semantic differential to 9 
marginally and 11 severely disabled orthopedic patients. 
Severely disabled Ss were more self-accepting and less 
neurotic than the marginally disabled Ss. A direct 
relationship obtained between age and a composite 
measure of maladjustment (r = .42, p < .001), but this 
was not due simply to the duration of the disabilities. 
Results are interpreted as supporting the role-conflict 
hypothesis rather than the social-rejection hypothesis 
concerning the psychological consequences of physical 
disability.—Journal abstract. 

1417. O'Connor, N. & Hermelin, B. (Developmental 
Psychology Research Unit, London, England) Seeing 
and hearing and space and time. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11( 1-A), 46-48.—Pre- 
sented 3 digits either auditorally or visually to the left, in 
the center, and to the right of 10 deaf, 10 blind, and 60 
normal 12-14 yr. olds. The digit which occurred 

temporally in the middle of the sequence was never 
central from the spatial viewpoint. S was asked to 
indicate which digit was the middle one. Deaf Ss and 20 
normal Ss saw visual displays, and blind Ss and 20 
normal Ss heard auditory displays. Visual and auditory 
displays were presented simultaneously to 20 normal Ss. 
The visual and the visual and auditory groups predom- 
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inantly chose the spatially middle digit. The auditory 
groups chose the temporally middle. It is concluded that 
modality of presentation was the trigger which switched 
in the coding dimension of time or space. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1418. Whatley, Arthur A. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship between dogmatism and neuroticism in 
supervisors of sheltered workshops and changes in 
the self-concept of handicapped employees. Dis. 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
4113. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


1419. Benedetti, Lois H. & Loeb, Michel. (U. Florida) 
A comparison of auditory monitoring performances 
in blind subjects with that of sighted subjects in 
light and dark. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1-A), 10-16.—Performed 2 experiments in which 
20 blind Ss, 20 sighted undergraduates working in the 
dark, and 20 sighted undergraduates working in the light 
were compared as to their efficiency on an auditory 
watchkeeping task. Absolute and differential auditory 
thresholds were measured in both experiments. In the 
2nd experiment the groups also underwent a signal 
detection session under alerted conditions. There was 
some inconsistency as to relative performance of the 
sighted groups, but in both experiments the blind Ss were 
superior on the auditory watchkeeping task as to signals 
detected and effective sensitivity. This difference was not 
attributable to a difference in auditory sensitivity or toa 
criterion adopted for responding. The groups in the 2nd 
experiment did not differ significantly on the alerted 
signal detection task. Blind Ss’ superior detection 
efficiency is attributed to the transfer of practiced 
variables related to more efficient utilization of auditory 
information. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1420. Hannah, Betty R. (U. Arizona) Visual behav- 
lor of children with nystagmus while reading orally. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3821-3822. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


1421. Blake, Kathryn A., Ainsworth, Stanley H., & 
Williams, Charlotte L. (U. Georgia) Paired associate 


rote learning in deaf and hearing subjects. Journal of 


Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(D) 
106-112.—Administered а 4- and ап 8-pair word- 
numeral task to 92 22-38 mo. old deaf and 92 hearing 55 
of the same age under 3 methods for demonstrating the 
correct pairs. On each task, the groups did not differ in 
number of pairs learned, nor did they respond due 
entially to the 3 methods. For both groups, the effects 2 
the methods varied with task length. On the 4-pair task, 
list-demonstration and item-demonstration were similar- 
ly effective, while both methods were more effective than 
no-demonstration; on the 8-pair task, list-demonstration 
was most effective, while item-demonstration and nO 
demonstration did not differ in effectiveness.—Jowrna 
abstract. һе 
1422. Embrey, James E. (U. Tulsa) A study of tne 
effects of mild hearing loss on educational ac 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19720181) 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3820, 11.) 
1423. Pickett, J. M. & Mártony, J. (Gallaudet Coll) 
Low-frequency vowel formant’ discrimination 
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hearing-impaired listeners. Journal of Speech & Hear- 
ing Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 347-359.—Com- 

vowel formant discrimination in 6 listeners with 
severe to profound sensorineural hearing losses with 
discrimination in 4 normal listeners. The measure of 
discrimination was the size of the threshold for a 
frequency change in the formant of a synthetic vowel. 
Ап adaptive procedure was used to locate threshold. 
Results indicate that, at 2 low formant locations, 205 and 
275 Hz, sensorineural discrimination was equal to 
normal; at 400 and 875 Hz., however, the sensorineural 
Ss had less discrimination than normal. Learning to 
maximum discrimination performance was slow for the 
sensorineural Ss at the 2 higher formant locations. 
Formant frequency discrimination appeared to be 
insensitive to changes in sensation level. Results of 
tactual discrimination tests with the vowel stimuli 
indicate that the obtained performance levels for very 
poor discrimination may have reflected tactual rather 
than auditory discrimination.—Journal abstract. 

1424. Stinson, Michael. (U. Michigan) Group com- 
munication for the deaf. Volta Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
74(1), 52-54.—In groups with hearing as well as hearing 
impaired еро» the group leader should act in a 
warm and friendly fashion, while preventing domination 
or withdrawal by the hearing impaired person. The 
hearing impaired person should position himself so he 
can easily lipread, should provide others with infor- 
mation about himself, and should strive to be a relaxed 
ран. Hearing members of the group should do 
What they can to help the hearing handicapped member 
achieve as full participation as possible—W._A- Hass. 

1425. Wolfe, Asher S. (Ohio State U.) The rela- 
tionship between estimates of speech intelligibility 
їп social contexts and Paracusis Willisiana. Disser- 
lation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 
4157-4158. 

1426. Zivkovic, Momcilo. (Center for Rehabilitation 
of the Deaf, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Influence of deaf- 
Ness on the structure of personality. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 863-866. 
—Tested an hypothesis derived from Freudian theory 
that impulsivity would be more prominent in deaf Ss, 
While ego and superego forces would be more рг ominent 
in hearing Ss as a result of differential communication 
m the social environment. 54 dene and as ae 

їр trade apprentices complete отог á 
Slobin's IES Test Of 36 бае а. made, 15 statis- 
tically significant differences agreeing with the hypoth- 
esis were obtained, while 8 differences were. also 
statistically significant but in a direction opposite to 
expectation, The ratio of confirmed to unconfirmé 
expectations at the .001 level of confidence was 8:3. 
Ome possible reasons for the unexpected findings are 
Presented.—Journal abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDER 


1427. Adams, Martin R. & Popelka, Gerald. (Kent 
Slate U., Speech & Hearing Clinic) The influence of 
time-out” on stutterers and their dysfluency. © © 
havior Therapy, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 23), 334-339.— Teste 
е hypothesis that stuttering could be manipulate e x 
Contingently stimulating such behavior with à репор 
time-out” from speaking. 8 18-27 уг. old stuttere 
Performed 5 massed oral readings of matched pere 
in 2 different conditions: (a) 10 sec. of time-out app ite 
Contingent upon the occurrence of stutterings, ал! )n 
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contingency. Statistical analyses reveal that stuttering 
decreased significantly in both conditions. However, 
dysfluency diminished more rapidly, and to a greater 
degree in the time-out situation. 6 Ss reported that 
time-out helped them relax. 1 S viewed the contingency 
as an "alerting" signal while the remaining S felt it 
connoted disapproval. Apparently, time-out does not act 
as a punisher for all stutterers. Whatever the case, 
time-out would seem to be a contingency that is capable 
of shaping stuttering behavior—Journal abstract. 
1428, Aten, James L., Johns, Donnell F,, & Darley, 
Frederic L. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Auditory 
perception of sequenced words in apraxia of 
speech. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 131-143.—Compared 10 18-69 yr. old 
patients with apraxia of speech with 10 matched normal 
controls on а task of pointing to pictures designated by 
sequences of auditory word stimuli. The test items were 
190 sequences of 2 and 3 words with minimal variation 
of initial consonant, final consonant, medial vowel, or 
multiple phonemes. The apraxic Ss made significantly 
more perceptual errors as à group, but varied consid- 
erably in their level of performance. The achievement of 
some Ss was within the range established by the control 
Ss; that of others was unequivocally inferior. The major 
deficit in the apraxic group appeared to be impairment 
of ability to retain the 2nd- and 3rd-syllable consonant 
elements їп 3-word sequences. Results indicate. that 
apraxia of speech can occur in relatively pure form in the 
absence of auditory perceptual impairment. It can also 
occur in conjunction with reduced auditory retention 
span, which impairs M, of sequences of 
words which are minimally varied phonemically. (15 
stract. (M 

Worm uec ini Robert H. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp, Kansas City, Mo.) Effects of delay ot 
reinforcement on ility learning by aphasic 
subjects. Journal of Sj ech & Hearing Research, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 9-105.—Studied 9 21-62 yr. old male 
aphasic and 9 19-67 yr. old male nonaphasic Ss in a 
probability learning problem in which they attempted to 
track changing reinforcement ratios on 2 manipulanda. 
During portions of the problem, delay of reinforcement 
was introduced, and its effect upon each S's performance 
was examin rformance of nonaphasic $s did 

о be affected by їштоб ны " wine о 

id n 

1 inforcement ratios even under condi- 
eed nthe performances of 5 of the 7 
Ss were influenced by the introduc- 
d 2-sec delay 

remainin; 
Fes piel] by troduction of delay of 
i ment.—Journal abstract. 

ШҮК C , Eugene B., сн Barbara В, & 
Robbins, C. Joan (U. Alabama) The effect of oe 
verbal stimulus words wrong, right, and tree on the 
disfluency rates of stutterers and nonne 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1970(Jun), ol. 
13(2), 239-244.— Used verball presented stimuli {жо 
right, or tree) after each disfluency uttered during ша 
reading for 14 stutterers and 14 nonstutterers. 18 
differences were found between the 3 Spore а ls 
with respect to their effect on. the disfluency rate О! B = 
S group. A decrease in the disfluency rate 5 А 
stutterers was observed during the presentation of а 


stimulus word: 
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1431. Engmann, Deedra L. & Brookshire, Robert H. 
(U. Kansas) Effects of simultaneous and successive 
stimulus presentation on visual discriminations by 
aphasic patients. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 369-381.—Studied the perform- 
ance of 10 aphasic and 10 nonaphasic hospital patients 
on a successive and a simultaneous discrimination task 
in which 2 stimuli were presented on each trial, and in a 
successive discrimination with a single stimulus pre- 
sented on each trial. All Ss learned the successive 
discrimination task with a single stimulus faster than the 
other 2 discriminations. When the discrimination in- 
volved 2 stimuli, simultaneous presentation of stimuli 
resulted in faster learning by aphasic Ss than did 
successive presentation. Learning of visual discrimina- 
tions by both aphasic and nonaphasic Ss appeared to 
occur all at once, rather than as gradual improvement 
over trials. The hypothesis that aphasic Ss would have 
difficulty with inhibition of responses to negative 
discriminative stimuli was not supported. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1432. Fucci, Donald J. & Robertson, John H. (Ohio 
U.) "Functional" defective articulation: An oral 
sensory disturbance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 711-714.—Evaluated oral 
sensory functioning by a test for lingual stereognostic 
capability in 2 groups of 12-16 yr. olds: 10 normal 
speakers and 10 with "functional" articulation. 20 
geometric plastic forms, developed by the National 
Institute of Dental Research were used to assess 
perceptual discrimination: eye, finger tip, tongue tip, and 
tongue blade. In general, larger mean differences were 
found between the normal and "functional" articulation 
groups than within them. The groups differed consis- 
tently in the general performance levels on the oral 
stereognostic tasks and in the oral-tactile performance 
within and between groups. Ss with "functional" artic- 
ulation disorders made more and different types of errors 
than normal speakers. It is suggested that "functional" 
articulation disorders might be studied in relation to 
classical therapeutic procedures.—Journal abstract. 

1433. Hamre, C. E. (Northern Michigan U., Speech & 
Hearing Clinic) Stutterers' perception of time-com- 
pressed speech. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1031—1034.— Tested the hypothesis 
(derived from the motor theory of speech perception) 
that persons who have stuttered for many yr. will be less 
facile than nonstutterers at decoding time-compressed 
speech. 4 adult stutterers and 4 adult nonstutterers 
answered questions and rewrote paragraphs and sen- 
tences presented at various rates of compression. Results 
do not support the hypothesis. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1434. Haney, Robert R. (U. Mississippi) Attenuation 
of stuttering by paced reading with subsequent 
fading of the pacing stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4249. 

1435. Heckerl, John R. (U. Michigan) Integration 
and ordering of bisensory stimuli in lexic chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-А), 3788. н 

1436. Hessell, William Е. (0. California, Los Angeles) 
Anxiety level in relation to time delay and stuttering 
during self-formulated speech. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4216-4217. 

1437. Hutchinson, Barbara B. (Illinois State U.) 
Rationale and standardization for a combined 

speech articulation and auditory discrimination test. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Рій), 
715-721.—Describes the rationale for the development 
of a rapid screening test of articulation combined witha 
new type of auditory discrimination test called “selfi 
monitoring.” Standardization norms, equivalency of 2 
alternate forms, test-retest reliability, interjudge reli 
bility, and intercorrelations are provided. The Screenin 
Test of Articulation is quick to administer; the Self- 
Monitoring Test of Auditory Discrimination is new, 
Results for both tests can be recorded on a single page, 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1438. Schreuder, J. Th. (Algemeen Ziekenhuis ‘Zone 
nestraal’, Hilversum, Netherlands) Afasie. [Aphasia 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 197\(Feb), Vol? 
2(1), 6-24.—Describes aphasia as a disturbance in the 
use of language as communication, emotional express 
sion, and interhuman contact. Usually, other kinds of 
symbolization are damaged also, e.g., clock reading, 
drawing, reading of music, etc. Language has 2 receptive 
modalities (ie, understanding spoken language and 
reading) and 2 expressive modalities (i.e., speaking and 
writing). Receptive word power is always larger than 
expressive word power, which applies to the language of 
the aphasic patient. The production of language require: 
initiative, is controlled by several feedback mechanisms, 
and is easily disturbed. Symptoms of aphasia include (a 
difficulties in retrieval; (b) shortened auditory retention 
span; (с) dissociation between word and meaning; (@) 
transposition or confusion of phonemes in the reception 
and гос of language; and (е) disturbances in 
feedback from the articulatory system to the С 
resulting in articulatory apraxia. The social character: 
language should be stressed in the treatment of aphasia 
in group and individual therapy the main principl 
should be the use of as many input channels al 
possible.—English summary. Е 

1439. Seybold, Charles D. (Eastern New Mexico 
The value and use of music activities in 
treatment of speech delayed children. Journal 0 
Music Therapy, 197\(Fal), Vol. 8(3), 102-110.—4 
tempted to determine whether the addition of musi 
activities to speech therapy would provide the neces 
stimulation for 8 speech delayed children to 
spontaneous speech. 8 controls (also speech delayed 
children) received a regular program of speech therapy 
Groups were compared using the Houston Test 
Language development before and after therapy. Expet 
imental group results were significant at the .1 л 
suggesting more success in spontaneous speech than m 
the control group.—F. Triggs. 

1440. Sheehan, Joseph G. & M. , Margaret M. 
California, Los Angeles) Stuttering and its disap 
pearance. Journal of Speech & Hearing Researa 
1970(Jun) Vol. 13(2) 279-289.—Found spontaneo! 
recovery in */ of all stuttering cases. Data were obta 
from 5,138 undergraduates, of whom 147 had at SO! 
time been definitely categorized as stutterers. Seve 
was the most important factor related to probability 
recovery. "4 of the mild and !/, of the severe Ca 
recovered. When severity was held constant, enrol pilit 
in public school therapy had no effect on the probal al 
of eventual recovery. Those who began with bloc Wr 
and became severe were more likely to have continu 
stutterers, while those who began with syllable repeti 
were more likely to have recovered. Although fami 
incidence was higher in stutterers than in nome 
controls, it did not distinguish those who continue 
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stutter from those in whom the problem had disappear- 
ed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1441. Sommers, Ronald K., et al. (Temple U.) Factors 
in the effectiveness of articulation therapy with 
educable retarded children. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 304-316.—Se- 
lected 180 retarded Ss with both poor and good 
prognostic scores and moderate and severe degrees of 
articulatory defectiveness, and randomly assigned them 
to (а) a control group receiving no speech therapy, (b) an 
experimental group receiving one period of group 
articulation therapy weekly, or (c) an experimental group 
receiving 4 periods of group articulation therapy weekly. 
Group articulation therapy was administered by 4 
clinicians in a school setting. Ss who received group 
articulation therapy 4 times/wk during the experimental 
period significantly improved their articulation as 
measured on a picture deep test when compared with 
controls. Ss receiving group articulation therapy once 
weekly were not significantly improved compared with 
controls. Significant differences between groups were not 
found on an imitative sentence articulation test. (19 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

1442. Veatch, John W. (U. Idaho) An experimental 
investigation of a motor theory of auditory dis- 
crimination. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4281-4282. 

„1443. Wiig, Elisabeth H. & Globus, Diane. (U. 
Michigan) Aphasic word identification as a function 
of logical relationship and association . 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
14(1), 195-204.—Attempted to establish the relative 
efficiency of strategies in eliciting word identifications 
for 11 aphasic adult college graduates and 11 randomly 
selected undergraduates matched for sex and education. 
All aphasic Ss had completed college premorbidly. The 
_ Word identification task was designed to elicit 20 target 

Words (nouns). For each target word 4 clue words were 
selected which represented the following relationships to 
Ше target word: (a) logical, low association; (b) infra- 
logical, high association; (c) infralogical low association; 
and (d) logical, low association. Analysis of variance of 
the data indicates no significant difference between the 
groups in total number of words identified. The effect of 
the different clue combinations on word identification 
and the interaction between Ss and treatments were 
Пану significant. Findings suggest similar pattern of 
acilitation of target word identification for both S 
groups. However, high logical and high infralogical clues 
Were more efficient in eliciting target words from 
nonaphasic than from aphasic Ss, while low infralogical 
and low logical clues were equally efficient. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


1444, — — ——. Report of the Conference on the 
me of Stimulant progs in the Treatment of Behav- 
DON Disturbed Young School Children. Journal of 

earning Disabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol. 49). 523-530. 
т Ошйпез the general nature of behavior disorders in 

ildren, especially those treated with stimulant drugs. 
t PPropriate treatment, the concerns of the public, and 
the role of the pharmaceutical industry are discussed. It 
is concluded that “there is a place for stimulant 
medications in the treatment of the hyperkinetic behav- 
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ioral disturbance, but that these medications are not the 
only form of effective treatment.”—S. Knapp. 

1445. Bachernikoy, N. E. Derkach, Yu. K., D'ya- 
chenko, L. I., & Pishel', Ya. V. Nekotorye dann 
rasprostranénnosti sosudistykh psikhozov v USSR. 
[Some data on the prevalence of vascular psychoses in 
the Ukrainian SSR.] Problemy Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 
1, 5-8.—Cerebral atherosclerotics with mental distur- 
bances made up 2.8% of the mental patients in the 
Ukraine in 1968, ie, an incidence of 3.16/10,000; 
whereas psychotics with other vascular diseases came to 
.37/10,000. Relevant indices for the different geograph- 
ical regions varied in the extreme due to differences in 
record keeping, diagnostic evaluations, etc. Measures to 
rectify this state of affairs are recommended.—/. D. 
London. 

1446. Beardsley, James V. & Puletti, Flavio, (Gunder- 
sen Clinic, Ltd., t. of Neurology, La Crosse, Wis.) 
Personality (MMPI) and nitive (WAIS) changes 
after levodopa treatment: Occurrence in patients 
with Parkinson’s disease. Archives of Neurology, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 25(2), 145-150.—30 Ss with Parkinson’s 
syndrome, divided into traditionally-treated and L- 
dopa-treated groups comparable in mean age, education, 
and full scale IQ, took the WAIS and MMPI а! 
graduated intervals. L-dopa-treated Ss took the tests just 
prior to treatment, after 1 mo. of treatment, and 6 mo. 
later. The control group was tested just prior to 
traditional treatment and 6 mo. later. While L-dopa Ss 
increased significantly in IQ over traditionally-treated 
Ss, who showed a decline, no consistent changes in 
MMPI appeared in either group. 2 L-dopa-treated Ss 
developed serious psychiatric disturbances that improved 
as dosage was lowered. Results suggest that L-dopa 
increases overall brain efficiency leading to improved 
functioning at the abstract and verbal levels.—ÆE. Gavin. 

1447. Biemond, A. (Wilhelmina Gasthuis, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands) On Binswanger’s subcortical ar- 
teriosclerotic encephalopathy and the possibility of 
its clinical recognition. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 413-417.—Describes o 
cases of Binswanger's subcortical arteriosclerotic enceph- 
alopathy both confirmed by autopsy. Cases were à 66- 
and a 63-yr-old woman, respectively. An attempt is made 
to delineate 6 clinical points in favor of this diagnosis. 

tas an aid in the 


The significance of vasodilator treatmen | 
diagnosis of Binswanger's disease is demonstrated ina 
3rd case, a clinical observation not confirmed anatom- 
ically.—Journal summary. 

oh 1448. Blednova, O. F. О nekotorykh ёто!вїопа!'- 
nykh i intellektual'nykh osobennostyakh u bol nykh 


í rosklerozom s rasstroistvom kro- 
ы chong rtebro-bazilyarnol 


of the eder system.] 
1970(Sep), No. i 1 
ан апа state of memory, attention and thinking 

atients with cerebral vascular diseases (121 with 


5 72 with hypertension) to t 
мето чо ances QD ebral circulation in the 


ts with, primarily, lesion of the 
spe on tbe V Band pe with diffuse atherosclerotic 


i Js. General for all athero- 
lesion of the cerebral Me t Genere new material 
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lengthening of the process of memorization, its wave-like 
character, instability of active attention, and heightened 
fatiguability. Recollection of the past, involving old 
connections, and thinking underwent change variously 
as a manifest function of (a) the region of primary 
circulatory disturbance in 1 or another cerebral system, 
and (b) the prevalence of the atherosclerotic process. —I. 
D. London. 

1449. Carrie, J. R. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) A technique for analyzing transient 
EEG abnormalities. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 199-201.—De- 
scribes a technique whereby a computer program 
operating in real time is used to identify the wave form 
measurements that discriminate most efficiently between 
abnormal paroxysmal waves and background activity in 
an EEG signal. The program computes the extent to 
which a measurement of each consecutive wave differs 
from a moving average derived from similar measure- 
ments of preceding waves; an indicator pulse is gener- 
ated when this difference exceeds a preset threshold. 
—Journal summary. 

1450. Comly, Hunter Н. (State Psychopathic =e 4 
Iowa City, Ia.) Cerebral stimulants for children 
learning disorders? Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 484—490.—Reports on 2 studies of 
the effects of cerebral stimulants on children with 
minimal brain dysfunction. 40 5-11 yr. olds were rated 
twice weekly by their teacher on the Fels Rating Scale of 
Classroom Behavior for 6 wk. A double blind placebo 
method proved that dextroamphetamine significantly 
(p < .001) improved their classroom behavior. Using a 
questionnaire, parents of 197 children taking dextroam- 
phetamine and methylphenidate reported details of 
symptom and trait changes brought about by cerebral 
stimulants. This work plus subsequent clinical experience 
suggests that with certain precautions, it is safe to 
employ these chemical aids for a year or more, if 
necessary. These drugs may ameliorate listening ability, 
overexcitability, forgetfulness, and peer relationships as 
much as “overactivity.” It is concluded that psycho- 
pharmaceuticals are not chemical straitjackets and may 
be compared with eyeglasses or other necessary pros- 
thetic devices which enable more normal functioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

1451. Currier, Robert D., Little, Samuel C., Suess, 
James F., & Andy, Orlando J. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
Center, Jackson) Sexual seizures. Archives of Neurol- 
ogy, 1971(Sep), Vol. 25(3), 260-264.—3 female Ss 
experienced sexual sensations during seizures. 2 Ss 
showed temporal lobe abnormalities, while the 3rd, on 
postmortem examination, revealed hypothalamic in- 
volvement from a tumor, Research and observations 
from related literature allow no clear-cut statement as to 
relationship of the temporal lobes as a whole or in any of 
its various subdivisions to sexual performance. A 
reasonable assumption, based on the evidence, is that the 
temporal lobe serves as a meeting ground “for conscious 
behavior in relation to the lower or primitive brain and 
possibly contains ‘memories’ of more primitive func- 
tions.” Related Research and observations reported here 
show no relationship between temporal lobe seizures and 

appropriate and purposeful sexual motor activity. (15 
ref.)—E. Gavin. А 

1452. Denhoff, Eric; Davids, Anthony, & Hawkins, 
Raymond. (Governor Medical Center, Providence, R.I.) 


Effects of dextroamphetamine on hyperkinetic chil- 
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dren: A controlled double blind study. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 491-498, 
—Studied the effects of dextroamphetamine and a 
placebo on 42 6-13 yr. old learning disabled children ina 
double-blind cross-over study. Ss were assessed with the 
Rating Scales for Hyperkinesis. Teachers’ ratings reveal- 
ed favorable effects of dextroamphetamine in 27 $s, 
Statistical comparisons of ratings received under pretest, 
lacebo, and drug conditions showed significant dif- 
erences on the scales measuring hyperactivity, short 
attention span, and impulsivity. It is concluded that 
teachers can preselect hyperkinetic children who will 
respond to medication with the questionnaire-rating 
aoe technique. Other objective measures are discussed 
which can be incorporated into the evaluative procedure, 
(28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1453. Dinardo, Quentin E. (U. Houston) Psycho- 
logical adjustment to spinal cord injury. Dissertation 
ces International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4206- 
4207. 

1454. Grecu, Gh., Csiky, K., Csiky, Cs., & Fágárásan, 
M. (Psychiatric Clinic, Tirgu-Mures, Romania) Con- 
tuziile mintale internate in clinica de psihiatrie din 
Tirgu Mureș, între anii 1964 si 1969. [Cases of mental 
confusion admitted to the Clinic of Psychiatry, Tirgu 
Mureş from 1964 to 1969.) Neurologia, Psihiatria, 
Neurochirurgia, 1970(Nov), Vol. 15(6), 481-492. —Mental 
confusion is an entity, defined by the French School of 
psychiatry, which includes a vast group of psychotic 
manifestations of varied intensity and aspects. The 
etiology of these manifestations is extremely different: 
toxic infections, organic cerebral lesions, hypertonic and 
aterosclerotic encephalopathy, head injuries, tumors, 
epilepsy, psychical trauma, etc. Despite the variety of the 
etiologic factors, the clinical picture is always the samt, 
but in different intensities and gravity. The diagnosis 
should be established as early as possible, as well as the 
mode of action of the pathogenic agent, in order to apply 
an adequate treatment. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (56 ref.)—English summary. | 

1455. Hanraets, Р. R. (Ursula Clinic, Wassenaat 
Netherlands) Surgical treatment of trigeminal neu 
ralgia following the method of Dandy. Poche 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6); i 
446.— Discusses the historical development and be 
data concerning Dandy's method. Reasons for 18 
reference of this method are summarized: (а) chang 
discover neoplasms (or anomalies) in the posterior foe 
(b) low mortality; (c) less recurrence; (d) few o 
complications due to lesions of the trigeminal m © 
branch and other cranial nerves, or to the cerebellum © 
short operation with little skull or skin damage, M () 
can be performed under local anesthesia; e 
selective analgesia in the afflicted part of the e , 
maintenance of tactile sensation and corneal reflex: 
Hertzberg. са Ш 

1456. Holsheimer, J. (Twente Technologica om 
Enschede, Netherlands) Physiological records’ p 
the ventrolateral thalamus during stereotac Neuro 
erations on Parkinsonian patients. Psychiatria, 0159 
logia, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Sep), Vol. 73(5). “on on 
—Reports on several aspects of an investiga d 
parkinsonism, performed by a team consis’ © y 
specialists in the fields of medicine, engineering vog 
biology. The electrode and the amplification syst ell a8 
in recording thalamic activity are described, as 
several tremor recording methods. A simple тё 
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processing thalamic activity electronically by filtering, 
which results in 2 low-frequency components, the 
thalamic EEG and the demodulated spike activity, is 
described. More or less distinct peaks have been found in 
frequency spectra of the thalamic EEG and of demodu- 
lated spike activity, i.e., in the frequency ranges of 5-6, 
9-10, 13-17, and 23-25 eps. A good correlation has been 
found between the mean frequencies of arm tremor and 
thalamic activity. A simple localization method, based 
on the difference in amplitude of the 5—6 cps component 
of the EEG in different parts of the ventrolateral 
thalamus, failed to give any useful indication for the 
coagulation target. Spindles have been found in the 9-10 
and 13-17 cps components. An interdependence has 
been found between the 5—6, 13-17, and 23-25 cps 
components of thalamic EEG activity. The 9-10 cps 
component appeared unrelated to the other components. 
(17 ref.)—Journal summary. f 
1457. Kabachenko, E. N. & Dolenko, L. A. K 
otgranicheniyu bredovykh psikhozov ateroskleroti- 
cheskogo geneza ot bredovoi formy presenil'nogo 
psikhoza. (On delimiting delusional psychoses of ath- 
erosclerotic origin from delusional forms of presenile 
psychosis.] Problemy Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 1, 110- 
113.—Studied 70 patients, suffering from “pure” forms 
of presenile delusional psychosis, and 26 patients with 
delusional psychoses of atherosclerotic origin, and 
proposed differential-diagnostic criteria for delimitation 
of presenile and atherosclerotic psychoses. These involve 
the fact that the 2 sets of (a) complaints professed by 
Patients, and (b) the psychopathological manifestations 
exhibited are different from each other (state of 
consciousness, features of delusional formation, per- 
ceptual disturbances, emotional state, features of the 
pathological course).—4. D. London. 
1458. Lastovetskii, V. V. & Romas’, R. S. Vzai- 
modeistvie mezhdu nekotorymi psikhotropnymi 
sredstvami i vitaminom B, pri tserebral'nom aterosk- 
leroze s psikhicheskimi izmeneniyami. [Interaction 
between several psychotropic drugs and vitamin B, in 
cerebral atherosclerosis with mental changes.] Problemy 
Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 1, 169-171.—Studied 55 
Patients suffering from cerebral atherosclerosis accom- 
panied by mental changes. A certain interdependence 
Was established between the action on the organism of 
Several neuroleptic drugs and the need for thiamine. 
hus, the use of aminazine (chlorpromazine), ticerzine, 
and elenium usually diminished thiamine-level in the 
lood and its urinary excretion. On the contrary, nur 
and melipramine raised thiamine-content in the organ- 
ism. The age of the S and the specific features of the 
Psychopathological changes undergone were shown to 
ave a certain significance. The loss of ability of the S's 
Organism to assimilate thiamine in the necessary 
amounts indicates a profound decrease in the func- 
tioning of the autonomictrophic processes—a decrease 
Which not only is due to age but which also has à 
cerebral origin.—J. D. London. 

H 1459. Laufer, Maurice W. (Emma Pendleton Bradley 
osp., Riverside, R.L) Long-term management а 
Some follow-up findings on the use of drugs with 
minimal cerebral syndromes. Journal of Learning 
isabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 518-522.-— Discusses 
die, Symptom picture called. “hyperkinetic impulse 
ee and its effect upon learning and behavior in 
children and adolescents. Clinical experience has indi- 
cated that there may be a specific, beneficial controlling 
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effect from the use of psychic energizers and cerebral 
stimulants which cause an increase in available norepi- 
nephrine at cell surfaces in the CNS. It has also been 
found that the symptom picture may be worsened b 
medications which reduce the level of available norepi- 
nephrine at cell surfaces. Concerns about the proper 
administration of these potent drugs are discussed. 
Possible side effects and long-term outcomes of their use 
are described. A method is presented for determining the 
proper dosage, listing, and controlling side effects. 
Means of recognizing the eventual outgrowing of the 
hyperkinetic impulse disorder are indicated, A study was 
conducted of 66 private patients who were followed up 
for varying periods after the termination of medication. 
Results show the current level of functioning and the 
presence or absence of persisting toxic effects from 
long-term use of these medications——Journal_ abstract. 
1460. Leisman, Gerald. (Manchester U., England) 
Cognitive interference in spastic-hemiplegic chil- 
dren on the Stroop Word-Color Test. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 
379-382.—Conducted a research project to determine 
ihe relationship between efficiency on the Stroop 
Word-Color Test (decreased cognitive interference) and 
age in 127 6-13 yr. old spastic-hemiplegic children. Ss 
were presented with 3 sets of cards: (a) consisting of 100 
words naming colors, (b) consisting of 100 rectangular 
patches of color which the 5 had to name as quickly as 
possible, and (c) consistin; of 100 random words naming 
colors which were printed in an ink of a color different 
from the color named by the word. Cards in c were the 
measures of the degree of interference. It was found that 
in spastic-hemiplegic children, unlike normals, the 
interference effect did not decrease with increasing age. 
It remained relatively constant.—Journal abstract. 
1461. Leont'eva, С. P. Osobennosti narushenlya 
sshéta u bol'nykh aterosklerozom sosudov golov- 
nogo mozga. [Features of the calculatory impairment in 
patients with atherosclerosis of the cerebral vessels. 
Problemy Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 1, 56-59.—Studiei 
18 patients with cerebral atherosclerosis, entailing 
calculatory impairment. Such impairment is not infre- 
quent in the re atively early periods of the disease when 
disorders of the other cortical functions are hardly 
observable or are entirely absent—a fact of diagnostic 
significance. Acalculial differences were established as a 
function of degree of lesion of | or another vascular 
basin, stage of the disease, premorbid state, etc. Calcula- 
tory im irment was observed in cases primarily of 
lesion of the vertebrobasilar system with involvement of 


the posterior cerebral arteries, chiefly їп connection with 


i involved lesions. Calculatory impairment bore 
iene character for atherosclerotics with primarily 
lesion of the left carotid artery and its branches, and was 
connected with disorders of the expressive and receptive 
functions of speech (perseveration of digits, mmh I$, 
and arithmetic signs; paragraphy and paralexia of digits 

bers; еїс.).—/. lon. 
eL. V P. akh pro- i 


. 1, 113-117.— Patients with cerebr; 
д ан various psychopathological syndromes 
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with astheno-depressive, 37 with hallucinato noid, cleus and the pulvinar of t ala 
22 with disturbed consciousness, 80 with Вало), апі undermining the lingual fm 1 he meme. 
60 20-65 yr. old normals as controls served as Ss. lated well with the geniculate infarct. Severe теге 
Memorization as a function of localization was studied ^ memory deficit was repeatedly demonstrated clinically 
In a series of 10 presented heteromodal elements (drawn and quantitated by special laboratory tests. An amnestic 
from sounds, ken disconnected concrete words,  dysnomia was also found for many previously acquired 
spoken meaningfully connected words, forms, pictures, proper names, The unilateral left hippocampal infarct 
Printed disconnected words, passive and active move- appears the most circumscribed lesion yet reported with 
ments) in the госеѕѕ of investigating immediate recall. It memory deficit. In color tests, the patient initially made 
was shown that intensification of proactive inhibition errors naming colors and crossmatching colors with 
accompanied „ê diminution of the . "productivity of color names but performed normally on discrimination 
Pre dr iei M «ce ty Petar ge э» че mae - —- these stimuli and showed no alexia.—F. Triggs. 
from delayed recall (after 1 and 24 hr.), indicate that pro- аы cro am P rp - 
and г, inhibition are dissimilarly influenced.—/, yea of Learning Disabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol, 
J 3 , 507-508.—Considers that classroom teachers have? 
U) Wain ee cick E. & Allen, Kathe. (Florida State — tasks to ensure the proper use of drug therapy for 
he icted vedo Test scores with the hyperactive children: (a) to supply objective observa- 
меме Bh аш; : етт deer & tions of the effectiveness of the drug, and (b) to develop 
ЖА ЫШЫ а (3, ), 1095- teaching strategies for those who do not benefit from the 
заана 4 P T on the Halstead medication. It is Suggested that proper teacher trainingin 
aS feintionhi s ete аку based on behavior control techniques will make it possible for 
pe vided to allow the did A Кос = nel to learn with a minimum of medication. 
intelli correct 'ournai tract. 
Jemen es 5 cape I 1468. Perel'muter, E. A. К analizu emotsional'nykh 
Бор Kosov, lechenii narushenli pri tserebral'nom ateroskleroze. [Ол 
8 рер ч ercenterozom Sevan — mozga emotional disturbances in cerebral atherosclerosis) 
patients with atherosclerosis of the Fe ie У Problemy Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 1, 105-109 Ant: 
accompanied by mental disorder) ee d н lyzes the emotional disturbances exhibited by 97 patients 
1970(Sep), No. 1, 13 ts the principles of повна (CAS) eii У weatmeatt "^ 
composi н hero osi. undergoing treatment in a psy- 
hanes by ripy edis ded piteonderosig accom- chiatric clinic. An emotional symptomatolog in the 
- FSychotropic drugs are — initial phase of CAS emerges as a primary sign. Later itis 
overlaid with a growing mental insufficiency. Ill-defined 
] CURRO anxieties, lack of emotional restraint, and еш 
i iled.— uiness аге the most characteristic emotional distur- 
Lea тч M AE ue London а bances observed. In the more complicated emotional 
sawa, Nobuo, (Neurological Clam riley ann Yanagi- syndromes various depressive states are predominant 
& Stereotaxy, Toko Тара Неби Diseases — with euphoric states rarely encountered.—/. D. London. 
inhibition Oh triceps su iet dena el н B. Ya. О psikhicheskikh pre 
‘ournal of Neurophysi - troistva ateroskleroze. [On mental disordei 
f ophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(6), atherosclerosis.) Problemy гнев 1970(Sep), No. | 


1010-1017.—In the ` 
the H reflex, 1 wi normal S, there are 2 depressions of 102-104.—1п atherosclerosis mental disturbances mày 


with an onset latency of about 7 я | dis 
and the 2nd of m msec., ет in the form of sodio aitei 
to presynaptic prete cer decas are due respectively — erosclerotic péjchosis. ode c n ы ^ a s- pack- 
5 ferent ense Muscle ground of general clinical and neurotic manifestations" 
call muscle as a result of length ch: viles from the and is characterized by basic n osological symptoms: 
БшгасПоп of ankle flexor muscles с Dg eer rur nr memory, headache, emotional ce i 
an additional depression, ending on the premorbid typological traits of h? 
S has a м > - personality, ASP die 
reciprocal i Yery short latency and is attributed. to Sive, paranoid о. ч in manic, 4 p " 
Leicester, chara rosis, involvin psychosis, exhibits a conservative 
y y ed Reed Ar J. Stoddard, L. Т., & тае with weakly expressed somatic signs —I. 
Washington, be) Right 1 Anny Inst. of Research, 1470. Prasol, Yu, G, & Romak, V. I. Мекоіюгуё 
quie. 1 fer fet posteri ast eskogo lecheniya s uchétom 
el a ny ror f ает, Neurology, 1971 aterosk icheakomn ракмет 00 prin; 
рагу tly accountant who suffered S ddan” Study of ciples of pathogenetic тоть р 
elicit and impaired 208S hemianopia with memor. 3S UnctOn of the autonomic nervous system in patienti 
eicit and Impaired Performance o; - Mil with atherosclerotic insonism.] Problemy Nevrologi 
; til 82 days later wh 1970(Sep), No. 1, Docs im оет clinica 
infarctio; confine Опей brain showed маеп picture, bioelectrical activity of the brain, and urini 
territory, involving the lay left posterior cerebral arte with ates айгепаНде and noradrenaline in 39 patie 
hippocampus, slightly involve Шеш mh and the — dysfunction of the Койке дей УР 
иЗ нды depending on the form of the pathology: The 
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treatment of trembling and trembling-rigid forms of the 
condition by means of electrophoresis with aminazine 
(chlorpromazine) as well as the usual preparations 
yielded positive results in 28 patients.—4/. D. London. 

1471. Rak, S. L. Nekotorye élektroéntsefalografi- 
cheskie osobennosti pri ateroskleroticheskikh psik- 
hozakh. [Some electroencephalographic features in 
atherosclerotic psychoses.) Problemy Nevrologii, 1970 
(Sep), No. 1, 117-120.—Made an EEG investigation of 
patients with vascular psychoses—cerebral atheroscle- 
rosis (CAS) with mental disorders (п = 14), psychosis 
associated with transitory disturbances of cerebral 
circulation (TDCC) (n = 7), hypertension with emergent 
mental changes (n = 3). While the general disturbances 
for the 3 groups were the same, their intensities were 
different, reflecting the differences in extent of lesion of 
the vascular system. These facts uphold the view that the 
acute E which arise, following TDCC, should be 
included with the vascular psychoses and should be seen 
as early forms of CAS.—/. D. London. 

1472. Ryback, Ralph S. & Schwab, Robert S. (Mc- 
Lean Hosp. Belmont, Mass. Manic response to 
levodopa therapy: Report of a case. New England 
Journal of Medicine, 1971(Sep), Vol. 285(14), 788- 
789.—Reports the case of a 69-yr-old male with an 8-yr 
history of parkinsonian tremor who developed manic 
Symptoms under L-dopa therapy. S responded to a 
pum in which L-dopa (3 gm/day) was accompanied 

у. doses of lithium carbonate (300 mg., 4 times/day). 
—P. Hertzberg. 

1473. Scott, M. (Temple U., Health Sciences Center) 
Transitory psychotic behavior following operation 
lor tumors of the cerebello-pontine angle. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 37- 
48.—Reports transitory psychotic behavior in 6 of 51 
36-59 yr. yr. old patients operated on for tumors of the 
terebello ‘pontine angle (44 acoustic neurinomas, 5 
meningiomas, and 2 epidermoids). The psychotic behav- 
lor usually occurred 3-10 days after the surgery and 

tsisted 4-21 days without recurrence. The abnormal 
havior was limited to delusions of persecution, 
Poisoning, and hallucinations without delirium or mark- 
disorientation. None of the Ss had a history of 
Psychosis before surgery. The psychotic episodes could 
Not be correlated with certain factors, e.g, history of 
Preoperative psychosis, position of the S during the 
Surgery (either upright or prone), air emboli, the presence 
of choked disc or high intracranial pressure, size or 
Position of the tumor, the type of anesthetic agent, pre- 
8 Postoperative medication antibiotics or sedation, 
Sipe or fluid imbalance, infection, or hemorrhage. 
uch behavior was not observed following operations оп 
nn tumors primarily involving the cerebellum except 
Or the hemangioblastoma. The pertinent case data of the 

5 is presented. Results of a questionnaire on psychotic 
í havior following operations on cerebello-pontine angle 
(0007 sent to 120 neurosurgeons in various centers In 

е United States, Canada, and Europe is given. 
чы регачүе, operative, and postoperative factors con- 
d егей in the etiology of the abnormal behavior are 
Iscussed. It is theorized that the structures contiguous to 
Tratentorial area and the cerebello-pontine angle, ie., 
tom 9ссірііо-(етрогаї lobe complex, may be the ana- 
mical areas involved in delusions of poisoning, 
Petsecution, and hallucinations. Temporary arterial or 
enous circulatory disturbances secondary to retraction, 
tion, and electrocoagulation of brain tissue and 
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blood vessels ‘loci, j 
the involved [Eni te it lest mi wa a 
2 ces, 
heme factor (ferrous protoporphyrin) from. localized 
collections of blood, or serotonic like substances fi 
platelets or traumatized brain tissue might also exert 
local chemical effects. (35 ref DRE 
‚ (35 ref.)—Journal summary. 
1 1474. Shochi, Katsuto. (Fukuoka U. of Education, 
apao) An analytical study of visual-motor function in 
cerebral palsied children: Recognition and reconstruc- 
tion.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
42(2), 55-66.—Administered a block design test to 
cerebral palsied children and normal controls in 3 
experiments to examine the relationship between rec- 
ognition and reconstruction. The 7 designs incorporated 
frame stability and figure symmetry. Results indicate 
that for cerebral palsied Ss (а) recognition abilities were 
the same as those of normals, while reconstruction 
abilities were inferior; (b) only reconstruction was 
directly related to the severity of handicap; (c) asym- 
metrical designs were hard to recognize, and symmetrical 
ones hard to reconstruct; and (d) only the colored parts 
of the design were reconstructed.—English summary. 

1475. Shostakovich, V. V. & Egorov, F. F. Ostrye 
rasstroistva mozgovogo krovoobrashchenlya u bol’- 
nykh sosudistymi psikhozami. [Acute disorders of 
cerebral circulation in patients with vascular psychoses. 
Problemy Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 1, 99-102.—Studie 
75 51-90 yr. old patients suffering from cerebral 
atherosclerosis in combination with hypertension (Stage 
III). It was established that (a) the conditions for the 
emergence of acute circulatory disorder of the brain, (b) 
its course, and (c) its outcome exhibited special features 
characteristic of the pathology in patients with vascular 
psychoses. Mental disturbances appeared to promote the 
development of this disorder. This was seen particularly 
in patients with affective disturbances and episodic 
impairment of consciousness. Mental disturbances (fear, 
anxiety, psychomotor excitation) sustained and deepen- 
ed acute disorders of cerebral circulation. The latter 
exacerbated the mental disturbances, resulting in a 
vicious circle, Treatment must, therefore, involve the 
“somato-psychic” and “psycho-somatic” aspects of the 
patients’ condition.—/. D. London. 

1476. Siller, Jerome. (New York U.) Psychological 
situation of the disabled with spinal cord injuries. 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1969(Oct), Vol. 30(10), 290- 
296. 
1477. Solomons, Gerald. (U. Iowa) Guidelines on 
the use and medical effects of psychostimulant 
drugs in therapy. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 470-475.—Notes that psycho- 
stimulant drugs have been used for the past 30 yr. in the 
treatment of children with behavior disorders, hyper- 
activity, and learning problems. Difficulties with oper- 
ational definitions and complicated methodology which 
have hampered the determination of efficacy of such 
medication are discussed. Research on the site and 
mechanism of action of psychostimulant drugs is 
reviewed. The decision to initiate drug therapy for 
children with minimal cerebral dysfunction is now 
complicated by the climate of the times —the social 
revolution, particularly among the young, and above all, 
the present drug culture. A discussion of the therapeutic 
regimen is included. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1478. Tatarenko, N. P. & Samardakova, G. A. O 
vliyanii osnovnykh meteorologicheskikh faktorov na 
arterial'noe davlenie bol'nykh ateroskleroticheskimi 
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psikhozami. [On the influence of basic meteorological 
factors on arterial pressure in patients with atheroscle- 
тойс psychoses.] Problemy Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No.1, 
94-98.—Studied the effect of basic meteorological 
factors (BMFs) on the state and dynamics of arterial 
pressure (AP) in 110 patients (50 with atherosclerotic 
psychoses; 20 with psychoses due to hypertension, in 
some of whom the sclerotic stage of the disease was 
observed; 40 with a special form of vascular psychoses 
marked by transitory impairment of cerebral circulation, 
in some of whom the initial stages of atherosclerosis were 
detected). Comparisons of the multiple measurements of 
AP with the BMFs, prevailing at the time they were 
made, indicated that the factors exerting the most 
unfavorable influence were (a) total absence of wind, (b) 
a quick shift in wind direction, (c) the rapid advent of 
sharp changes in air temperature and relative humidity, 
and (d) frequent changes in the BMFs over a 2-3 day 
регіой.—/. D. London. 

1479. Van Manen, J. (State U. Groningen, Nether- 
lands) Long-term results of stereotactic operations 
for Parkinson's disease. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neu- 
rochirurgia, 1970(Sep), Vol. 73(5)., 365-374.— Reports 
results from the study of parkinsonian patients during 
the 1961—1969 period in which 259 unilateral operations 
were performed, followed by a 2nd, contralateral 
operation in 72 cases. Operations were all thalamotomies 
with controlled temperature. 174 patients were clinically 
examined as outpatients, receiving no operation. Symp- 
toms of surgical Ss were evaluated before and after the 

c 0-4 on a fixed rating scale. A 
discussion of results leads to recommendations for 
therapy according to the age and severity of Parkinson 
patients: (a) relatively young patients are advised to 
await development of L-dopa therapy; (b) older patients, 
especially those with marked tremors, are advised to 
undergo unilateral operations; and (c) only exceptional 
cases with marked tremor are advised to have bilateral 
operations.—P. Hertzberg. 

1480. Vol'fo 


operation and scored 


ertonicheskoi 
osklerozon. [Com 
trical changes 1n different psychopathological syndromes 


chotics: (a) with a Рт 


London. 

1481. Voorhoeve, P. E. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
Some neurophysiological aspects of Parkinson’s 
disease. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1970 
(Sep), Vol. 73(5), 329-338.—Discusses some physiolog- 
ical mechanisms that could be involved in the symp- 
tomatology of Parkinson’s disease, noting that the CNS 
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seems to consist of a complex system of interwoven 
control systems, i.e., closed systems in which the output 
of the process to be controlled is continuously compared 
with a fixed reference value. Within this context a 
servo-system is defined as “a control system in which the 
reference can be varied and the controlled process will 
follow the new setting.” These technical terms are 
applied to the operation of the CNS with Tespect to 
Parkinson’s disease: spinal servo-bops, cerebral Servo- 
loops, and disinhibition, (18 ref.) —P. Hertzberg. 

1482. Walder, Н. A., Jaspar, Н. H., & Meijer, E, 
(Catholic U., Neurosurgical & Neurological Dept, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) Application of cryotherapy in 
cerebrovascular anomalies: An experimental and 
clinical study. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 73(6), 471-486.—Reports results from 
animal experiments (cats and dogs) designed to inves- 
tigate the side effects which may accompany the 
application of low temperatures in the brain. It was 
found that blood vessels may be expected to have 2 types 
of reaction to freezing: either proliferation of chiefly the 
intima, with accompanying stenosis of the lumen, ot 
thrombosis. Lesions entailed no risk of hemorrhage, as 
did electrocoagulation. Findings suggest a possible 
clinical application of cryotherapy in vascular anomalies, 
The use of this method is then reported in 11 human $s 
with an arteriovenous shunt in the brain. Cryotherapy 
resulted in total disappearance of the shunt in 6 Ss and 
considerable reduction of the shunt in the remaining 5. It 
is concluded that cryotherapy seems to be a rational 
possibility in the treatment of cerebrovascular anomalies, 
and will probably prove to be of importance in the 
treatment of vascular anomalies of difficult localization 
—P. Hertzberg. 

1483. Zenkevich, С. S. & Goldenberg, L. S. Ob 
okklyuzii vnutrennikh sonnykh arterii pri ateroskler- 
oticheskikh psikhozakh. [On occlusion of the internal 
carotid arteries in atherosclerotic psychoses.] Problemy 
Nevrologii, 1970(Sep), No. 1, 179-183.—Analyzes the 
Tesults of post mortem examinations of 215 deceased 
atherosclerotic psychotics. The great frequency was 
established with which stenoses and thromboses in the 
cervical section of the internal carotid arteries ate 
involved, In 23 cases the role of occlusion of the carotid 
arteries in the genesis of the psychosis was very distinctly 
evident. These were subjected to special clinico-ana 
tomical analysis. The characteristics of their chie 
Psychopathological syndromes (dementia, emotiond 
disturbances, disorders of consciousness) are described. 
The role of the occluding process itself in the саго! 
arteries demonstrated, as well as the significance of ag? 
and the role of factors, e.g., lesion of the arteries of the 
vertebrobasilar basin and cardiac їпзиїїїсїепсу.—/. 
London. 


Brain Damage 


1484, Arseni, C., et al. (G. Marinescu Hosp. Bucht 
test, Romania) Considerations on posttraum@ 
aphasia in peace time. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Лан 
chirurgia, 1970(Mar), Vol. 73(2), 105-112.— Discusses 
character and evolution of speech disturbances obser" i 
in 34 cases (32 males and 2 females, mostly 21-50 XS 
age) of peacetime head injuries due to various e 

е frequency of these disturbances is comparat. 
low, representing 2.2% of a group of 1,544 рай ch 
admitted in the course of 1 yr. The presence of $ 
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disturbances denotes the gravity of the injury although 
their evolution is relatively benign and generally evolves 
towards a slow but progressive remission, indicating the 
predominantly edematous contusive substrate of these 
disturbances.—Journal summary. 

1485. Botez, M. I. & Crighel, E. (Neurology, State 
Hosp. Dr. Ch. Marinescu, Bucharest, Romania) Partial 
disconnexion syndrome in an ambidextrous patient. 
Brain, 1971, Vol. 94(3), 487-494,—Reports that an 
ambidextrous woman with a family history of left- 
handedness, after presumed embolism of the left middle 
cerebral artery, developed writing disorders and tactile 
aphasia of the right hand but not the left. Performance 
was equivalent in the 2 directions on tests of transfer of 
learning or perception between the hemispheres. Results 
are explained as due to bilaterality of cerebral function. 
—W. A. Wilson. 

1486. Colletti, Rose B. (U. Pittsburgh) Learning set 
formation in brain-damaged patients with and with- 
out aphasia as a function of problem difficulty. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4205. 

1487. Dobie, Robert A. & Simmons, F. Blair. (Stan- 
ford U.) A dichotic threshold test: Normal and 
brain-damaged subjects. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 71-81.—Presented 2 
Speech sounds simultaneously to the 2 ears of 17 normal 
right-handed and 16 normal left-handed Ss and to 10 Ss 
with unilateral cerebral lesions. Normal Ss were able to 
Teport accurately the input to either ear until the signal 
amplitude to the unattended ear exceeded that to the 
attended ear by 15 db.—the dichotic threshold. While 
Ше thresholds were never more than 15 db. apart in 
normal Ss, 6 brain-damaged Ss showed interaural 
Performance differences ranging from 48-110 db. 4 Ss 
With nondominant cerebral lesions showed markedly 
Superior performance by the ear opposite the intact 
dominant hemisphere. 2 of the 4 aphasic Ss also showed 
large asymmetries, favoring the ear contralateral to the 
lesion in 1 case, and the ipsilateral ear in the other. In 
normal right-handed Ss, the mean dichotic threshold 
When the right ear was attended exceeded that obtained 
for the left ear by 4.8 db. (р < .01). In left-handed Ss, 
there was a slight tendency to superior performance by 
the left ear (1.3 db., р < .20). Results suggest a role for 
the nondominant hemisphere in processing and/or 
Storage of competing speech stimuli.—Journal abstract. 
ü 1488. Faglionoi, Pietro; Scotti, Giuseppe, & Spinnler, 
Ine (U. Milan, Clinic for Nervous & Mental Diseases, 
‘aly) The performance of brain-damaged patients in 
Spatial localization of visual and tactile stimuli. 
Brain, 1971, Vol. 94(3), 443-454.—30 controls and 121 

Tain-damaged patients (classified in terms of side of 
“sion and presence or absence of field defects) received 
piual and tactile versions of a spatial localization test. 
КАЛКЫ, with visual field defects, especially with right- 
Ris lesions, performed more poorly than other groups 
side tests. In the visual task, the interaction — 
h © and field defects was not seen in the 'rfiel 
?molateral to the lesion—W. A. Wilson. 
89. Glaister, Brian R. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
спао) An ordinate comparison method of cal- 
апд brain damage probability. British Journal of 
Ж, & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 1O, 
Е ~374.—In clinical practice it is frequently more ay 
БКЁсшаге a numerical value of brain damage proba- 
MY prior to, or as an alternative to, classification. А 
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method of calculating brain damage probability is 
described comparing the proportions in the brain- 
damaged and non-brain-damaged groups which obtain 
the given score. The method compounds national norms 
and a local base rate. It could be described as an 
ordinate comparison method. The validity of a calcu- 
lated brain damage probability depends, inter alia, on 
the score, the base rate, the method of calculating the 
probability, the reliability of the base rate, and the 
reliability of the national norms. An efficiency function 
which is a function of the score, the base rate, and the 
method of calculating the probability, is calculated: 
methods of estimating the reliability of the base rate and 
of the national norms are given. The efficiency of brain 
damage probability calculated by this ordinate compar- 
ison method compares favorably with other methods. 
—Journal abstract. 

1490. Goldman, Roanete T. (U. Cincinnati) A gross 
diagnosis of minimal cerebral dysfunction in chil- 
dren by means of the human figure drawing: A 
validation of the Koppitz method. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Јап), Vol. 32(7-B), 4211. 

1491. Holmes, Jane M., Marshall, John С., & 
Newcombe, Freda. (U. Edinburgh, Medical Research 
Council, Speech & Communication Unit, Scotland) 
Syntactic class as a determinant of word-retrieval in 
normal and dyslexic subjects. Nature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
234(5329), 418.—Investigated whether Ss with dyslexia 
following brain lesions read concrete nouns significantly 
better than other parts of speech. To determine if it is 
possible that there is a normal analogue in tachistoscopic 
recognition thresholds for different parts of speech, 
experiments on syntactic class effects in English were 
conducted, along with investigations of reading per- 
formance on the same material by 5 male Ss (mean age, 
48 yr.) with residual acquired dyslexia. In Exp. 1, 20 Ss 
(students and technical and academic staff of a univer- 
sity; mean age, 24 уг.) were random! presented 20 
concrete nouns, 20 adjectives, and 20 verbs in a 
3-channel tachistoscope; all words were printed in 
lowercase. The difference between nouns ani verbs was 
significant (p < .001); nouns and adjectives (p « .02), 
and adjectives and verbs (p « .01). In Exp. Il, 7 Ss from 
Exp. I were retested; words were printed in uppercase, 
The difference between nouns and verbs was significant 
at the .05 level; due to the small sample, the other 
combinations failed to reach significance. In Exp. ш, 
dyslexic Ss received the words typed in lowercase on 
individual cards, The effects of length and черү 
were significant beyond the .01 level. “Thus a number ol 
stimulus variables which affect tachistoscopic recogni- 
tion thresholds are cen correlated with dyslexic per- 

rmance."—J. L. Smiti ] 
" 1492. McIntosh, William J. (Georgia State U., Schol 
of Arts & Sciences) The judgment of brain gamane n 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 


-В), 4221. 
Үй eae Lowell B., McLeroy, Nancy, & Wright, 
n, (Grady Memorial Hosp., Atlanta, Ga.) Ма у 
of Koppitz’s developmental score as a meaner, 9 
anicity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), SA 
3:30 Pt. 1), 013-104 е E Коро ‘A «ерү oy 
31740) developmental score to d 
Ed aret n Test performances of $c. pum 
damaged 5-18 yr. olds with 30 matched normals. 


brain damaged Ss had a higher mean score than the 


non-brain-damaged Ss and did more poorly relative to 
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the normative data reported by Koppitz.—Journal 
abstract. 

1494. Parsons, Oscar A., Jones, Ben, & Vega, Arthur. 
(U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, Oklahoma City) Hal- 
Stead's Category Test and lateralized brain damage. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1245-1246.—Administered the Category „test of the 
Halstead Impairment Index to 21 left-hemisphere dam- 
aged (with Verbal IQ deficits), 19 right-hemisphere 
damaged (with Performance IQ deficits), 36 diffuse 
damaged, and 50 non-brain-damaged middle-aged 
males. Deficits of approximately the same magnitude 
were found in the left- and right-hemisphere damaged Ss. 
These results and other evidence question the impor- 
tance of language mediation on nonverbal, visual-spatial 
abstracting tests.—Journal abstract. 


Epilepsy 

1495. Bruens, J. H. (Dr. Hans Berger Clinic, Breda, 
Netherlands) Psychoses in epilepsy. Psychiatria, Neu- 
rologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 175- 
192.—After a short survey of the literature, the results 
are given of an investipation of 19 epileptics who 
developed a psychosis which lasted several wk. or mo. at 
least. Most of the psychoses took a subchronic to chronic 
course, with an episodic onset in 9 cases. 8475 showed a 
temporal localization of the EEG changes. In 5 cases a 
combination of a temporal focus and bilaterally syn- 
chronous spike-wave complexes could be observed. 
There was a fairly constant interval between the onset of 
epilepsy and the onset of psychosis. Normalization of the 
EEG during psychosis was less obvious than decreased 
fit Wy rund In view of the conspicuous association of a 
special form of epilepsy, i.e., temporal lobe epilepsy, with 
psychosis, a causal relationship between epilepsy and 
psychosis is assumed. Regarding the athogenesis of the 
psychoses, a conception of a multifactorial genesis is 
advanced: the role of organic factors, psychodynamic 
mechanisms, and the premorbid personality is discussed. 
(57 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1496. Buchthal, F. & Svensmark, О. (U. Copenhagen, 
Inst. of Neurophysiology, Denmark) Serum concen- 
trations of diphenylhydantoin (phenytoin) and phe- 
nobarbital and their relation to therapeutic and toxic 
effects. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 117-136—A good deal has been 
learned from measuring the serum concentration of 
phenytoin and phenobarbital in epileptic patients. A 
better guess can be made as to an adequate dosage in 
mg/kg. The drug takes some time to build up in the 
blood and the clinical effect on a given dose should not 
be judged until 1 or 2 wk. have passed. But most 
important, rational therapy requires measuring the blood 
level since there are individual variations in the serum 
concentrations achieved on a given dosage, and since a 
surprisingly large number of patients don’t take the 
medication prescribed. A rational program of therapy 
requires that the blood levels be measured.—Journal 
summary. 

1497. Meinardi, H. (Inst. voor Epilepsiebestrijding, 
Heemstede, Netherlands) Clinical trials of anti-epi- 
leptic drugs. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1971(Mar) Vol. 74(2), 141-151—Presents arbitrary 
reports on antiepileptic drugs which have appeared over 
the past 15 yr. and considers their design. In particular, 
research on the drug n-dipropylacetate is reported, and it 
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is concluded that it can benefit some “drug-resistant” 
epileptics. Although the high cost of clinical evaluation is 
noted, the benefits of well-controlled experiments in 
hospital settings are extolled.—P. Hertzberg. 

1498. Nelemans, F. A. (TNO Unit for Clinical 
Research of Medicaments, The Hague, Netherlands) 
Therapeutic evaluations of new drugs for epileptics, 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Mar), Vol, 
74(2), 137-140.—Statistics show that there is no need for 
more than 10 patients/group to establish that a new drug 
has a therapeutic effect which equals the effects of drugs 
available already. To obtain a reasonable “insight” into 
the toxicity one needs at least 500 patients treated for 6 
mo.—Journal summary. 

1499. Panayiotopoulos, C. P., Jeavons, P. M, & 
Harding, G. F. (Dudley Road Hosp. Birmingham, 
England) Occipital spikes and their relation to visual 
evoked responses in epilepsy, with particular ref- 
erence to photosensitive epilepsy. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(2), 179-190.—Studied the responses to intermittent 
photic stimulation (IPS) at rates of 1-10 fl/sec of 18 
normal controls, 38 photosensitive epileptics, and 16 
nonphotosensitive рер. All epileptics showed ab- 
normal responses to IPS, In most epileptics photic 
stimulation evoked negative occipital spikes with or 
without photoconvulsive responses. The occipital spikes 
and the visual evoked responses (VERs) in the same $ 
were compared. No simple time relation between 
occipital spikes and components of the VERs was found. 
The VERs of the normal Ss showed no component witha 
latency corresponding to that of the negative occipital 
spikes seen in the epileptics. It is suggested that the 
nonspecific thalamocortical system may be responsible 
for the genesis of the “epileptogenic” occipital spikes and 
that increased sensitivity of the occipital cortex is present 
in most photosensitive patients. (French summary) (27 
ref.)—Journal summary. ; 

1500. Pond, D. A. (London Hosp. Medical Coll, 
England) The psychological disorders of ет 
patients. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, | 
(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 159-162.—Concentrates on the P 
chological disorders that do not seem to be closely 
related to overt seizures. The following factors are 
considered: genetic endowment, acquired epileptogenic 
brain damage, psychosocial factors, and the effects 0 
anticonvulsants, etc. Findings on the реу н S 
psychological illness in epileptics are cited, as well à 
epileptic ‘intelligence level, and types of psychologa 
disorders encountered. Specific epileptic syndromes 4 ү 
the area of differential diagnosis of atypical seizures ?! 
considered.—P. Hertzberg. us 

1501. Reynolds, E. Н. (National Hosp. for Ne 
Diseases, London, England) Anticonvulsant E 
folic acid metabolism, fit frequency and psychia 
illness. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, lil 
(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 167-174.—Reviews the neuropsyc 
atric implications of disturbed folic acid and vim n 
metabolism in epilepsy. There is good agreement " 
high incidence of low serum folate levels in drug-tré Sn 
epileptic patients. The studies of the present anther 5 
others suggest that this may be reflected by Паш ies 
red cell and cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) folate Và min- 
though some other evidence is conflicting. The 2 ruth 
istration of folic acid is followed by a fall in ‘ie rived 
vitamin B,, levels in most Ss. Some evidence, i id 
from serum, red cell, and CSF studies points 
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association between disturbed folate metabolism and 
various psychiatric disorders. It is suggested that folate 
deficiency may lead to apathy, depression and ultimate- 
ly, possibly over many years, to dementia, and that 
interaction with other factors (fits, brain damage, 
psychological, social) may precipitate or aggravate other 
types of mental disorders. (44 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1502. Van Zijl, C. H. (Instituut voor Epilepsiebestrij- 
ding, Heemstede, Netherlands) Personality structure 
and mental functioning of certain epileptic patients: 
Summary. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 163-165.— Presents views from the 
literature on epileptic personality, noting the problem of 
selecting personality dimensions and developing reliable 
and valid instruments with which to measure them. A 
test battery was utilized in which adjectives commonly 
used in describing the epileptic personality revealed that 
the epileptic population investigated does present certain 
qualitative differences when compared to controls. The 
shifts mainly involved 2 dimensions: rigidity-flexibility 
and neuroticism-stability.—P. Hertzberg. 

1503. Viala, A., et al. (Lab. of Toxicology, Faculty of 
Medicine & Pharmacy, Marseilles, France) Blood levels 
of diazepam (valium) and N-desmethyl diazepam in 
the epileptic child: À preliminary report. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 153- 
158.—Investigated correlations between blood levels and 
anticonvulsant effect of diazepam in children receiving 
antiepileptic therapy. Ss were 2 groups of 12 epileptic 
children each. The hemokinetics of iv injected diazepam 
in relation with EEG recording provide information 
concerning the blood level needed to maintain am 
adequate anticonvulsant effect. Blood level determina- 
tion of diazepam and N-desmethyl-diazepam in the S 
who takes oral diazepam alone or in combination with 
other drugs seems to indicate that diazepam metabolism 
is stimulated by phenobarbital and phenytoin. The 
possibifity that diazepam accelerates its own metabolism 
must also be considered.—Journal summary. 

1504. Walter, W. Grey. Electrophysiological as- 
pects of epileptic activity. Psychiatria, Neurologia, 
Neurochirurgia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(2), 193-198.—Dis- 
Cusses 9 facts pertinent to the origin and significance of 
epileptic manifestations. Areas for discussion and con- 
Jecture include cortical responses and direction electrical 
Stimulation, metabolic accompaniments of bioelectric 
Phenomena, single pulse stimulation, synchronization 
effects, the effects on seizure discharges, and what 
initiates and sustains neuroelectric synchronization ™ 
the brain.—P, Hertzberg. 
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1505. Abbas, K. A., Donoghue, Elaine С. & Gal, E 

(Queen Mary’s Hosp. for "xem Carshalton, England) 
Computer evaluation of the demand for sho 

ed long-term care for mentally subnormal cnram 
Md of Mental Deficiency Research, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
14(4, 312-318.—0Of 285 cases available for study, factors 
involved in short-term care (8 wk. or less, N — ) and 
in long-term care (a yr. or longer, N = 121) were 
Compared. Factors more positively associated witi 
Ong-term care, rather than short-term care,.for hospi- 
‘alized mentally retarded children, were as follows: (a) 
difficulties of managing the child, (b) total dependence 
in walking or feeding, (c) overt parental rejection, 
illegitimacy, (е) gross physical abnormalities, (f) inad- 
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equacy of previous placement, and, abnormalit 
being suspected at birth. The only ecd score RHE 
icantly associated with short-term care was maternal 
ill-health. No significant differences were found in sex; 
age of admission; mental level; level of speech; emo- 
tional disturbance; medical advice to hospitalize; general 
physical condition; presence of epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
or Down’s syndrome; parents’ age; social class; housin, 
conditions; number of siblings at home; and total 
dependency in dressing or toileting. The only factors 
associated with definite preference for long-term care 
were illegitimacy, inadequate previous placement, and 
gross physical abnormalities. All the other factors 
increasing long-term demand can be diminished by 
improving understanding and community management 
of the problems facing the family of a severely mentally 
handicapped child.—R. V. Hamilton. 

1506. Bryson, Yvonne; Sakati, Nadia; Nyhan, William 
L. & Fish, Charles H. (U. California, San Diego) 
Self-mutilative behavior in the Cornelia de Lange 
syndrome. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 319-324.— Describes 3 female and 
1 male adolescent patients with the Cornelia de Lange 
syndrome (Type II) in whom compulsive self-mutilation 
was a major feature. Each patient had a stereotyped 
pattern of abusive behavior in which there was гереа! 
trauma to the same area. Together with data from 2 
additional patients, results indicate that self-mutilation 
may represent a distinctive feature of this disorder. A 
relationship between organic disease and the expression 
of human behavior is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

1507. Clark, Alice & Foster, James. (U. North 


tus | 
ШЧ by a significantly jnterreliable group of judges 


—Journal abstract. 


. Duffy, Robert 
буш) The relationship between intelligence 


tor encoding scores 
linguistic Abilities, and (b) frequency 
by the Intraverbal Gt 
D rfi e an 
rmance, 
ec indicate a low correlation between measures. 
Verbal and performance IQ ЫСЫ with gestural 
i arly equal.—A. Olson. 

БЕЯ Card i PAR M. & Giampa, Franklyn L. 
(Orient State Inst, О.) Utility of three behavioral 
indices for studying severely aN ет, 
i 'entdi A 

tarded children. American ee d e ics 


Vol. 76(3), 352-356 
6 умо») тота) ау Scale (VSMS), the Сот- 
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than conservation of 
normal Ss. However, 
found. Conservation 
difficult than conservatio 


Implications for developmen 
po aa nh abstract. 
Donna L. 
ttitude: ten ie pan 
a 8 lu 
tarded male. Dissertation 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3; 
1512. He 
parison of motor ability of 
Of specific mental and ch 
normal children, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 32( 
1513. J 
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idi 
Analysis, 1971(Еа1 Vol. 4(3), 227-233 
6-yr-old sot i дрі e 
a standardized procedure. I. 
ly reinforced on a 5 
Оп, incorrect ri 


shock- condition, relative to tha 
condition, as this ratio was incri 

of performance used were the ratio of 
responses and the number of correct 
tended to produce better performance on 
also. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ment of change with 58 severely retarded chi 
VSMS and parable mental age. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
and significantly zional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3823-3824. 

tence, The CLSCS 1516. Macbeth, Neil J. (Gosvenor Hosp., Summer 
he large number of Hill, New South Wales, Australia) Early detection oj 
vantages of these the apparently retarded child: Psychological and 


ed 8—17 yr. olds. The 
L were normally distributed 


quantity (water), 

performance on these 

MA but not IQ. As expected, 
t was generally more diffic 

and the latter was more 


It educable mentally 
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Checklist (CBCL), and the Cain- 1515. Lavely, Robert H. (Ohio State U.) An inves. 
mpetency Scale (CLSCS) for the tigation comparing primary mental abilities Of train. 


- able “wey Mesa children, educable Mentally 
ren, and normal children with com. 


behavioural aspects. Australian Journal of Mental 


vid A. (Purdue U.) Retardation, 1971($ер), Vol. 1(7), 224-228. Deals їй 
normal and re- the issue of early detection of the mentally retarded, 


from the developmental diagnosis viewpoint. Studies 


2(Jan), 
retarded have indicated that generally, correlations are low 
s: 5, 7, and 9 between results of infant scales and those administered 
andsexwith 60 normal later. However, many studies have shown that those 
tasks: (a) conservation of individuals identified as mentally retarded by infant 
and(c)weight. scales tend to show retardation on scales administered 
were primarily later. A research study was made with a small group of 
» conser- children referred to an outpatient clinic for the intellec- 
ult than tually handicapped before age of 2 yr. old, and 
difficult subsequently reassessed. Again the findings of the infant 
number for both retarded and scales tended to be reaffirmed by the later assessment, 
tions to this order were Only 1 case was “badly overestimated,” and 8 cases 
ically less “overestimated” and | “underestimated” by the infant 
concepts. — scales. It is concluded that there is utility in these infant 
еогу are discussed. (28 — scales for early identification of the mentally retarded. 


Sources of probable error in the results of the infant 


(U. Northern Colorado) scales are to be found in the variables surrounding the 


s — “testing” session itself—strange examiner and surround- 


re- іпрѕ—аѕ well as problems in the instrument itself. —C. L 
nternational, 1972 Nicholson. 


1517. Maloney, Michael P., Ward, Michael P, 


А com- Schenck, Herbert U., & Braucht, George N. (Pacific State 
children Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Re-evaluation of the use of the 
ages and Quick Test with a sample of institutionalized men- 
Abstracts International, tally retarded subjects. Psychological Reports, 191 
L. (U. Cincinnati) Vigilance Quic! а 
| retardates: The Test (PPVT) to 109 institutionalized retarded Ss, ranging 
neous stimulation. Disser- jn age from 10-57 yr. in the order Form B and A of the 
РР 


(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1155-1159-—Administered the 
i Test (QT) and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 


and QT 1, 2, and 3. An order of test effects үз 
clear. Results suggest that, although the QT is effecti 


& Martin, with persons in the normal range of intelligence, it, as 
2, Manitoba, with the PPVT, 


y d Should not be used alone to wn 
intelligence of mentally retarded persons.—Jow 


of. d Behavior abstract. hildren's Hosp. 
3.—Taught 2 5- and 1518. Mi ‚ Ann & Pounds, Lois. (Children { 
name pictures according to Medical me Mass) Repeat evaluations 3 
Exp. I, Correct responses retarded children. American Journal of Orthopsychia iH 
-l ratio under | 1972(Јап), Vol. 42(1), 103-109.— Based on mA 
nses were followed obtained from a review of records and interviews S 1 
ignored for inattentive mentally retarded children, a qualitative stu у eir 
us condition, correct families who sought multiple evaluations of 
the Ist condition, but children revealed 6 types of parental motivation. ild. 
Periods of inattentive parents’ use of evaluations to deny a defect in the os. 
an electric shock. The remainder represent inability of profession are 
ibited and more words Meet the needs of parent and child. Suggestions ^. 
in the shock condition ^ presented for the adaptation of more effective serv 
the ratio of — Journal abstract. York, 
Ock was varied. The 1519. Neeman, Renate L. (State U. New 
ed to increase in the Buffalo) Perceptual-motor attributes of men Motor 
id. 2 other POShock dates: A factor analytic study. Perceptual 4 ur 
2 other measures Skills, 1971(0ес), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 927-934.— survey 
©7015 to correct istered 19 items of the Purdue Perceptual-Motor PP 
2965 Shock 10 99 mentally retarded Ss (mean CA 17.4 yr. a? e total 
ese measures 10.523). Factor analyses of the item scores Eb. Jed t0 


2 reflect 


tal retar- 


sample, and of a subgroup of 66 nonmongoloi 
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the definition of 7 factors: (a) postural dimensionality, 

) shoulder-arm movement, (c) laterality, (d) ocular 
control, (e) intelligence, (f) developmental, and (g) 
possibly cultural sex bias. Similar factor structures 
emerged for the total sample, and for the nonmongoloid 
subgroup, with the exception of Factor e, intelligence. 
Results generally agree with previous correlational 
analyses of comparable samples and tend to support the 
construct validity of the Purdue Perceptual-Motor 
Survey methodology as applied to the mentally retarded, 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1520. Pandey, Carol. (Los Angeles Pierce Coll.) 
Popularity, rebelliousness, and happiness among 
institutionalized retarded males. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 325-331. 
—Studied the relationships among popularity, rebellious- 
hess, happiness, and restrictiveness of setting in 2 wards 
of institutionalized mentally retarded males (N = 149). 
Ward personnel rated S's personality characteristics, and 
each S was individually asked to name his “friends” and 
“enemies.” Popularity was associated with a constel- 
lation of positive characteristics including intelligence on 
both wards and with youthfulness on the older, more 
restrictive ward. Rejection was more complete on the 
closed ward. Cooperativeness was more influential there, 
and the rebel was actively rejected. All rebellion was 
Telated to unhappiness, aggressiveness, and unpopular- 
ity. Happiness was associated with passivity, coopera- 
tiveness, popularity, and infrequent rejection Journal 
abstract. 

1521. Polansky, Norman A., Donald R., 
DeSaix, Christine, & Sharlin, Shlomo A. (U. Georgia) 
Pseudostoicism in mothers of the retarded. Social 
Casework, 1971(Dec), Vol. 52(10), 643-650.—Studied the 
nature of Parent х Child interactions as they affect the 
Tetarded child. 3 groups of mothers were identified: (a) 
those who experience little pain having been immunized- 
by intellectual constriction or emotional limitations; (b) 
those in whom anxieties and conflicts are stirred, but 
Who handle them with a variety of well-known defenses; 
and (c) the pseudostoical mothers who fuse the fact of 
having a retarded child into other intrapsychic mecha- 
nisms so that it operates, as it were, in the service of the 
€80.—M. W. Linn. 
^ 4 р ршен Hoyt А. (U. тее of ria 

“Surrogate nurturance upon ри ry 
and looking times of institutionalized moderately 
and severely retarded males. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3826. 

.1523. Salvia, John A. & Ysseldyke, James E. (U. 
Illinois) Validity and reliability of the red-green АО 

HR-R Pseudoisochromatic Plates with mentally 
retarded children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1071-1074.—Examined 69 
institutionalized mentally retarded children to determine 
the reliability and validity of the 14 red-green plates of 
the AO H-R-R Pseudoisochromatic Plates. The stability 
of the raw score and diagnosis, and the internal 
Consistency were evaluated in addition to the validity of 
the diagnosis and the validity of the individual plates. 

€sults indicate high internal consistency but pv 
Stability and validity. Use of the H-R-R plates zd 
mentally retarded children is not recommended.—Jour- 
nal abstract, 

1524. Sharlin, Shlomo A. (U. Georgia) Infantiliza- 
tion: A study in intrafamilial communication. Dis- 
Bion Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 
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1525. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific State Hos 
Calif.) Deviation social quotients for the’ ыш 
Social Maturity Scale. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 348-351.—Notes that, 
at different ages, conventional social quotients (SQs) on 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale have different 
meanings. A given SQ may place a retardate at any one 
of 4 levels of impairment in adaptive behavior, depend- 
ing on his age. In an attempt to deal with this problem, 
deviation social quotients (DSQs) were developed using 
various methods. When applied to test-retest data for 6 
samples of 60 institutionalized retardates, the DSI 
obtained by 1 method proved significantly more stable 
than the original SQs. A table is presented for converting 
SQs to DSQs.—Journal abstract. 

1526. Stayton, Samuel E. (Oak Hill Youth Center, 
Laurel, Md.) Multi-modality responding as a function 
of mental age of retardates. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1122—Presented 3 objects 
to 2 groups of 21 institutionalized retarded women, 
equated for CA, Ss could explore objects m vision or 
touch. The high MA group (mean MA = 5. уг) made 
more equal use of both modalities available and 
approached the objects more often than did the low MA 
group (mean MA = 2.8 yr.). The groups did not differ in 
total time exploring or in modality preference, both 
groups tending to prefer the visual modality.—Author 


abstract. 

1527. Talkington, Larry W. & Riley, Jim B. (Fairview 
Hosp. & Training Center, Salem, Ore.) Red diets 
and aggression Іп Institutionalized mentally re- 
tarded patients. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 370-372.—Compared matched 
groups of 32 diet and nondiet retarded Ss on incidence of 
aggression following implementation of a prescribed 

fuction-diet program. The diet group demonstrated а 
significant gain in aggressive acts as compared to the 
nondiet group over a 6-mo period. Implications. for an 
Pesce d therapeutic approach to implementation are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. ! 

1528. Traunstein, Donald M. (Brandeis U., Florence 
Heller Graduate School of Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare) A comparative analysis of the perceptions 
of social workers and parents of mentally retarded 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 

-A), 4119. Mun 
Vol; A vakelich, Ron & Hake, D. F. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Reduction of dangerously aggressive behavior In 
a severely retarded Agen through ше 
f itive reinforcement p lures, Journal о, 
у ер Behavior Analysis, 197\(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 215- 
225.—Studied the changes in aggressive responding as a 
function of the presence or absence of extra attention. 
An institutionalized, severely retarded 18-yr-old female 
was released from a timeout chair only occasionally for 
brief periods of time. Under the timeout contingency 
alone, the $ made a choke response within minutes of 
being released. Attention, e.g., hugs, smiles, and candy, 
was then increased, (a) by providing it noncontingently 
and continuously as long as there were no aggressive 
responses, and (b) by making it contingent on incom- 
patible responses. Under conditions of timeout plus 
increased attention, choking decreased abruptly. Grab- 
bing responses, which increased when choking was 
reduced, were also reduced. Unrestrained time was 
gradually increased and all extra attention, Le, more 
scheduled attention than provided other residents, was 
gradually withdrawn. When the resident was unrestrain- 
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ed all day and all extra attention was withdrawn, grabs 
and, to a lesser extent, chokes increased. Both were again 
reduced to a manageable level by scheduling several 
brief periods of attention each day. The program resulted 
in quick reductions that endured when the program was 
largely withdrawn.—Journal abstract. 

1530. Weaver, S. Joseph; Balla, David, & Zigler, 
Edward. (U. Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas City) 
Social approach and avoidance tendencies of insti- 
tutionalized retarded and noninstitutionalized re- 
tarded and normal children. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 98-110.—36 
institutionalized retarded, noninstitutionalized retarded, 
and normal children of comparable MA performed on a 
2-task interpersonal distance measure which assessed 
positive (approach) and negative (avoidance) reaction 
tendencies. А free-play period was interpolated between 
the 2 tasks. '/4 of each S pes rformed under a support, 
punishment, or neutral condition. The institutionalized 
retarded Ss were found to be more motivated to 
approach an adult, but more wary of doing so, than 
either of the other groups. Experimental condition effects 
were found for the institutionalized retarded group but 
not for the other groups. Results found with the social 
interpersonal distance measure were consistent with 
those of earlier studies employing time persistence 
measures. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1531. Weinberg, Bernd & Zlatin, Marsha. (Indiana U., 
Medical Center, Indianapolis) Speaking fundamental 
frequency characteristics of five- and six-year-old 
children with mongolism. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 418-425.— Tested the 
clinical observation that children with mongolism typi- 
cally have low voice fundamental fr uency levels. 
Spontaneous speech samples of 27 children with tri- 
somy-21 type Down's syndrome and 66 normal children 
were tape-recorded and analyzed for mean fundamental 
frequency, standard deviation, and range. Results indi- 
cate that the mean speaking fundamental frequency 
(SFF) level for the mongoloids was significantly higher 
than the mean level for controls, i.e., approximately 50% 
of the mongoloids had mean SFF levels exceeding the 
highest mean level of controls. In only 2 cases did the 
mean SFF for a mongoloid fall below the mean level for 
controls. No mongoloid exhibited a mean SFF level 
below the lowest mean SFF for any control S. (17 
E abstract. 

- Wolfson, Isaac N. Adjustment of insti 
alized mildly retarded ecc twenty mice а 
return to the community. Mental Retardation, 1970 
(Aug), Vol. 8(4), 2023.—Reviewed the socioeconomic 
adjustment of 163 26—77 yr. old male and female mildly 
retarded adults 20 yr. after their discharge from a New 
York State institution. A wide range of adjustment was 
indicated from high to satisfactory level in a large 
percentage of the group (57.5% of males and 7096 of 
females) to various degrees of maladjustment in the rest 
of the group. In view of the fact that at the time of their 
discharge the only community facility available for the 
mildly retarded was special classes in some schools, it is 
evident that the successful adjustment was made. possible 
by their personal resources. Those who failed received 
the same assistance from existing agencies as the 
nonretarded in similar circumstances.—Journal abstract. 
1533. Zigler, Edward & Balla, David. (Yale U.) 
Developmental course of responsiveness to social 
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reinforcement in normal children and institution. 
alized retarded children. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 66—73.—Tested 39 institutionalized 
retarded and 39 noninstitutionalized normal children of 
3 MA levels on a simple 2-part satiation game which 
assessed responsiveness to social reinforcement. Younger 
Ss were found to be more responsive to such rein- 
forcement than older Ss. Retarded Ss were found to be 
more motivated for social reinforcement than the 
normals at each age level. Ss with greater preinstitutional 
deprivation and those who received relatively few visits 
were found to be especially responsive to social rein- 
forcement. Implications for the programming of insti- 
tutions for the retarded are discussed. (16 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


1534. Cairns, Robert B. & Paris, Scott G. (Indiana U.) 
Informational determinants of social reinforcement 
effectiveness among retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 
362-369.—Administered a concept identification task 
under | of 6 verbal reinforcement conditions to 72 
children in primary or intermediate special education 
classes. 2 classes of outcome events (social reinforcers 
and unfamiliar foreign words) were used in conjunction 
with 3 levels of informational structure. Results indicate 
that common expressions of social approval, whether 
defined or not, were virtually ineffective in facilitating 
learning. The unfamiliar terms, however, were highly 
susceptible to information induction. When the foreign 
words were defined and used as outcome events, 
performance was significantly enhanced.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1535. Harter, Susan & Zigler, Edward. (Yale U) 
Effects of rate of stimulus presentation and penalty 
conditions on the discrimination learning of norma 
and retarded children. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 85-91.—Examined the effects 0 
rate of stimulus presentation and reinforcement соло" 
tions on the 2-choice discrimination learning perform 
ance of 80 MA matched normal and familial retarde 
children. 2 rates of presentation, !/; and 6 sec. an Я 
reinforcement conditions, reward only and reward ns 
penalty, were compared. Normal Ss made relatively fe 
errors under all conditions. For the retarded, learning 
was significantly better in the 6-sec than the Ee 
condition; and at the !/-sec interval, performance Wa 
better in the reward plus penalty than the reward 0 у 
condition. The effects of these manipulations On d 
discrimination learning of the retarded are discuss 
within the context of those approaches which emphas 
motivational уз. cognitive differences between a 
matched normal and retarded children. (15 ref.) 
nal abstract. ИМ, 

1536. Mahoney, Kurt; Van Wagenen, К. Keith, of 
Meyerson, Lee. (Arizona State U.) Toilet training ^ й 
normal and retarded children. Journal of APF a) 
Behavior Analysis, 197\(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 1 ойе 
—Trained early elements in an operant chain of 

haviors in 3 normal 18-21 mo. old infants 3077 
retarded male 4 and 9 yr. olds. Following that, E er 
tive behaviors were conditioned by operant proce vice 
Each S was equipped with an auditory signalling de 
that gave cues to the learner. Base-line behavior 
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recorded for а period of 5 days. The procedure for 
training consisted of 2 steps: (a) a response was obtained 
through physical, verbal, and auditory prompts; and (b) 
prompts were faded until the S responded in the presence 
of the auditory signal. When the device was removed the 
S performed without the auditory prompt. Parents were 
instructed in a similar procedure to enhance general- 
ization in the home. 7 of the Ss reached a criterion and 
maintained that behavior during 3 criterion sessions. 
—Journal abstract. 

1537. Mankinen, Richard L, (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Role of dimension preference in the 
discrimination transfer of the mentally retarded: 
Training of flexibility. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4254-4255. 

1538. Quirk, John Р. (О. Georgia) The effects of 
perceptual distractors on the visual discrimination 
learning and auditory comprehension of neurolog- 
ically impaired and familial retardates. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3799. 

1539. Sidman, Murray. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Reading and auditory-visual equiv- 
alences. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 5-13.—Describes an experiment with 
an institutionalized, microcephalic, severely retarded 
17-yr-old male which demonstrates that certain learned 
auditory-visual equivalencies are sufficient prerequisites 
for the emergence of reading comprehension. The S, who 
was unable to read printed words orally or with 
comprehension, could match spoken words to pictures, 
and could name pictures. After being taught to match 
spoken to printed words, he was then capable of reading 
comprehension (matching the printed words to pictures) 
and oral reading (naming the printed words aloud). 
—Journal abstract. 

1540. Spitz, Herman H., Goettler, Diane R., & 
Webreck, Cindy A. (Johnstone Training & Research 
Center, Bordentown, NJ.) Effects of two types of 
redundancy on visual digit span performance of 
retardates and varying aged normals. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 92-103.—Tested 5 
groups of normals (n = 186; mean ages 10, 13, 18, and 
30 yr.) and a group of adolescent educable. retardates 
(п = 60, mean age 16 yr.) with digits of varying lengths 
under 2 types of redundancy conditions. Repetition 
redundancy (e.g., 5, 2, 8, 5, 2, 8) was more difficult to 
recognize than couplet redundancy (e.85 95:5 2,2, 8, 8). 
However, once recognized, digits Containing repetition 
redundancy were easier to recall than digits containing 
couplet redundancy. When repetition redundancy was 
made highly salient, the performance of lower : 
groups was greatly improved. The information йа, ol 
redundant digits was less predictive of performance del 
knowledge of the type of redundancy. It is- conclu 
that the 2 types of redundancy differentially affect 
performance, because of differences in Lor: e 

cognition factors. (16 ref.)—Journal abs! ғасі. 

1541. eere Lamy W., Altman, Reuben, & 
Grinnell, T. Kelly. (Fairview Hosp. & Tr 
Ore.) Effects of positive and negative [ 
ше motor performance of mongololds, P 

otor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5 Pt 2b =. 
1078.—Compared аа on a marble-droppiee 
task by groups of 10 male and 10 female mongoloid 58 
under 3 conditions of verbal feedback: (8) negative 


feedback for errors, (b) positive feedback for correct 
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responses, and (c) a combination of negative and positive 
feedback for errors and correct ae respectively. 
Results suggest that Ss with negative feedback outper- 
formed the other groups and that the group with 
combined feedback outperformed those with only 
positive feedback. Failure-avoidance is discussed as an 
important aspect of performance. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1542. Alexander J. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Effects of verbal concept training 
versus stimulus enhancement on verbal abstracting 
in institutionalized retarded delinquent boys. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4268-4269. 

1543. Wlodarski, Ziemowit. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of 
Psychology, Poland) The role of verbalization in 
memory processes of children. Polish Psychological 
Bulletin, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 7-16.—Studied 2 aspects of the 
role of verbalization in memory processes: the chan- 
neling of errors in the recognition (identification) of 
figures, colors, and sizes, and the enhancement of results 
in recognition. Ss were 2,116 3-14 yr. old children, of 
whom 200 were mentally handicapped. !/; of the Ss were 
girls. The role of words as conditioned by their objective 
relation to the object of тексерш and by the subjective 
reflection of this relation in the S's mind was analyzed. 
From among the detailed issues the effect of words was 
examined as a function of their category, the degree in 
which they single out the percept from its context, level 
of intellectual development, age, and sex of the S, and 
the acceptance of the words as names of the percepts. (64 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 
1544. Alpern, Gerald D. & Boll, Thomas J. (Eds.) 
Education and care of moderately and severely 
retarded children: With a curriculum and activities 
guide. Seattle, Wash.: Special Child Publications, 1971. 


‚ $6.1 T). i 
А oe Lawrence C. (Indiana U., Medical 
is) Measuring spatial aptitudes of 
the retarded. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1107-1110.—Developed and evaluated an 
approach to measuring a specific vocational aptitude in 
the ng od an ini 

easure. Reliability was 
ia Ist-àrd graders and with 84 undergraduates. V: 
was measured against workshop production criteria will 


measuring spatial aptitudes, and is 
ed as being of morenn value for use in measuring 


ific aptitu les.—Journal abstract. | 
ОШ. еш (Меппїпрег Foundation, Т opo 
. Men- 


scribes a V 
retarded w! 


Knapp. 
1547. Tobias, Jack. (State U. New York, Downstate 
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Medical Center, Brooklyn) Social and ethnic factors 
related to utilization of rehabilitation services by the 
mentally retarded. Rehabilitation Literature, 1969(Aug), 
Vol. 30(8), 226-230. 

1548. Treffry, Doug; Martin, Garry; Samels, Jerry, & 
Watson, Colleen. (Manitoba Training School for Retar- 
dates, Winnipeg, Canada) Operant conditioning of 
grooming behavior of severely retarded girls. Mental 
Retardation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(4), 29-33—Developed a 
program so that the regular nursing staff, during their 
normal, daily routine, could effectively teach severely 
retarded girls to wash and dry their hands and faces. Ss 
were 11 10-20 yr. old severely retarded girls. The task 
was broken into 12 steps and each step was taught using 
positive reinforcement, fading, and time-out punishment. 
At the start of the program, none of the Ss could perform 
the steps without some physical guidance. By the 9th wk., 
7 of the 11 Ss could perform the tasks without any 
physical guidance. The value of publishing procedural 
reports is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


PHYSICAL ILLNESS 


1549. —_——. Mental problems in rheumatoid 
arthritis. British Medical Journal, 1969(Nov), Vol. 
4(5679), 319.—Discusses rheumatoid arthritis as a 
continuous disease process which can limit social 
activities, cause loss of livelihood, and strain personal 
relationships. Overt states of depression and tension 
vea require psychiatric treatment may also агіѕе.—/. 

alev. 

1550. Dobson, M., Tattersfield, A. E., Adler, М. W., & 
McNicol, M. W. (Central Middlesex Hosp., London, 
England) Attitudes and long-term adjustment of 
patients surviving cardiac arrest. British Medical 
Journal, 1971(Jul), Vol. 3(5768), 207-212.—20 37-72 уг. 
old patients surviving cardiac resuscitation following 
myocardial infarction were seen at least 6 mo. after the 
cardiac arrest. S and spouse were interviewed separately. 
Though they had not usually been informed by the 
medical staff, 16 of the 20 Ss were aware that a cardiac 
arrest had occurred and had a good understanding of 
what this meant. 6 remembered the start or end of the 
cardiac arrest and 5 specifically remembered external 
cardiac massage. Their feelings and their attitudes 
toward the cardiac arrest are described. Initial anxiety 
was experienced by all Ss and their spouses, particularly 
after hospital discharge, but in the long term only 5 Ss 
failed to make a reasonably satisfactory adjustment. 
Poor rehabilitation seemed to be mainly associated with 
persisting physical disability and personality factors and 
not with features associated with the cardiac arrest, e.g., 
the duration of external cardiac massage. The spouses 
often found it difficult to know exactly how to treat the 
Ss after hospital discharge, and most Ss and spouses felt 
that more explanation and discussion with the medical 
staff would have helped to alleviate anxiety.—Journal 
abstract. 

1551. Emchenko, A. A. lzmenenie sostoyaniya 
vysshei пегупої deyatel'nosti i rabotosposobnosti 
bol'nykh tuberkulezom v otdalénnye sroki posle 
pnevnmo- i lobéktomii kak osnova rezhima ikh 
zhizni i truda. [Changes in the state of higher nervous 
activity and work capacity of tuberculars at remote 
periods after pneum- and lobectomy as a basis for their 

life and work regimes.] In N. I. Putilin (Ed.), “Fizi- 
ologicheskoe obosnovanie rezhimov deyatel'nosti." (See 
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PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1), 71—75.—Observed 73 tuberculars; 
various times over a 3-10 yr. time period after pneu 
ectomy, and 60 tuberculars at various times over a3 
yr. period after lobectomy. It was shown that prop 
work assignment played a great role in the norm 
ization of CR activity (motor CRs with speech rei 
forcement). Feelings of social inferiority in the по 
ployed and extreme tension in unsuitable work assign 
ments led to neurotization. Individual selectioi 
vocation is seen as necessary in order to secure long-term, 
retention of compensatory effects—J. D. London, 
1552. Hunger, J. (U. Bern, Psychiatric Clinic, Swi 
land) Ontologische Probleme eines mehrdimi 
sionalen Krankheitsverstándnisses. ([Ontologi 
problems of a multidimensional concept of illne 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1971, Vol. 4(5-6), 347-371.—Wh 
discussing the possibilities of a psychogenesis am 
ontogenesis of human illness, ontological questio 
become important in relation to an anthropologi 
multidimensional concept of illness. The ontology of Ny 
Hartmann seems particularly helpful when defining im 
detail the physical-psychic-spiritual dimensions of 
man existence. In contrast to animals, man has an 0p 
relationship with the world. The imminent objectiv 
the instincts and drives are replaced by a psy 
spiritual transformation of psychic behavior-possibili 
which however no longer offers an instinct-like certa 
but rather implies a specifically human risk of 
possibilities of existence (Ѕеіп-Кӧппеп), and whi 
demands with every new situation a fresh self-asserti 
or orientation expressing itself in acts of a “їшї 
reorientation out of necessity” ("Not-Wenden"). WI 
characterizes a failure in such a necessary reorientati 
however, requires a further narrower criterion, if it i$ 
permit a judgment on what constitutes an illness 
asserted that this criterion must be regarded a loss of | 
ability to make free decisions. Citing Kant and Hart 
mann, the possibility of an ultimate instance existing 
the individual structure of human attitudes as” 
acquired and habitualized structure of basic attitudes 
considered. An analysis of such an instance WO 
perhaps permit a judgment on the possibility or ОШ 
wise of responsible decisions, and thereby on 
definition of abnormal grades of inability in mak 
"necessary turns or orientations," in the sense of йш! 
(22. ref.)—English summary. 
1553. Markson, E. W. (New York State Dept 
Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Research Unit, 
York) Patient semeiology of a chronic disea 
Rheumatoid arthritis. Social Science & Medid 
1971(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 159-167.—Interviewed 46 30-60 
old female outpatients receiving treatment for vaii 
degrees of disability caused by rheumatoid аг 
Family members were also consulted. Over '/; of 
and their families reported that external factors, ё 
cold or dampness, had caused their disability, W. 
agreed that worry was a decisive factor. Ss adapte a 
sick role by becoming psychologically and physio) 
ically dependent on their families. Although this д 
dence allowed the family to cope with S's tea 
potential incapacity by permanently readjusting 
norms, some families expressed the belief that ren 
itation is useless and the Ss should be protected 
strangers. It is concluded that rehabilitation prO b 
should consider S's views on maintaining family s р 
and allow sufficient flexibility in family adaption 
unstable situation—A. Olson. | 
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1554. Obuchowski, K., Zienkiewicz, H., & Graczy- 
kowska-Koczorowska, A. (Adam Mickiewicz U., Poznan, 
Poland) Psychological studies in pituitary dwarfism. 
Polish Medical Journal, 1970, Vol. 9(5), 1229-1235. 
“Studied a group of 15 18-53 yr. old pituitary dwarfs. 
Psychological examination evaluated both intellect and 
personality. Methods included interviews, observation 
during testing, the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, the TAT, 
and other projective methods used in less clear cases. IQs 
were in most cases within the range of mental dullness. 
Although the behavior of dwarfs may show traits of 
childishness, jocularity, and carelessness, a more pro- 
found psychological analysis detects the presence of 
depression with well developed and fixed defensive 
mechanisms of the type of hypercompensation.—Journal 
abstract. 

1555. Schmale, A. Н. & Iker, Н. (U. Rochester) 
Hopelessness as a predictor of cervical cancer. 
Social Science & Medicine, 197\(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 95- 
100.—Selected 17 healthy 20-50 yr. old females biolog- 
ically predisposed (atypical cytology) to cervical cancer, 
and hypothesized that the disease would be (a) present in 
Ss who had a “hopelessness prone personality" or who 
had recently experienced this feeling, and (b) absent in 
Ss who did not feel hopeless. Criteria for hopelessness 
were applied to interview data and Es’ ratings of each S 
were matched with pathological reports of cone biopsies. 
Results support the hypothesis; correct predictions were 
obtained in 14 cases. (19 ref.)—4. Olson. 

1556. Stamper, David A., Sterner, Ray T., & Kinsman, 
Robert A. (U.S. Army Medical Research & Nutrition 
Lab., Physiology Div., Denver, Colo.) Symptomatology 
subscales for the measurement of acute mountain 
sickness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 1), 735-742.— Presents additional information 
regarding the development of symptomatology subscales 
for the measurement of acute mountain sickness (AMS). 
High item intercorrelations and strong factor loadings 0 
items comprising symptom clusters (i.e., arousal level, 
somatic discomfort, tired, and mood) support the 
Previously reported breakdown of the General High 
tnde Questionnaire into subscales. Rapid transition 
rom low to high altitude resulted in ап increase of these 
symptomatology subscale scores for 30 army enlisted 
БР Several subscale differences were also noted 
ып phenformin and placebo Ss at low altitude. 

uch subscale measures could provide improved esti- 
QS of symptomatology, useful in assessing the 
effectiveness of various treatments intended to amelio- 
Tate AMS.—Journal abstract. 

Ei 1557. Stein, Stefan P. & (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Emotional 
actors in juvenile diabetes mellitus: A study of early 
diabetics. American 
Vol. 128(6), 700- 
ds of 38 11-18 уг. 


old adolescent diabetics with those of a matched group 
ill adolescents; 
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1558. Sviland, Mary A. (U. Southern California) 
Factors of adaptation and rehabilitation in d 
hemodialysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4230-4231. 

1559. Trieschmann, Roberta B. & Sand, Patricia L. 
(Good Samaritan Hosp., Inst. of Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine, Phoenix, Ariz.) WAIS and MMPI correlates of 
increasing renal failure in adult medical patients. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 
1251-1262.— Correlated the WAIS and MMPI scores of 
83 adult medical patients with renal dysfunction, 
untreated by dialysis, with 2 measures of illness: (a) 
serum creatinine; and (b) time between testing and 
dialysis, transplant, or death. Severity of illness influ- 
enced WAIS scores but not the MMPI. Creatinine 
particularly influenced WAIS scores of women. 5 MMPI 
profile types (neurotic, depressed, denial, schizoid, and 
normal) did not differ in terms of severity of illness; 
however, within the normal profile type, women had 
higher creatinine levels than men. The denial profile 
group had a higher educational level than all others 
except the depressed group, especially for men. Results 
are discussed in terms of clinical application to the 
assessment of candidates to chronic dialysis treatment 
programs.—Journal abstract. у 

1560. Wi Н, & Munitz, Н. (Gehah Psychi- 
atric Hosp., Tel Aviv, Israel) Group treatment in a 
hemodialysis center. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1970(May), Vol. 73(3), 213-220.—8 17-57 yr. 
old patients were under treatment and met with the 
psychiatrist and the nephrologist once a wk. during 1 yr., 
for group therapy for several hr. before ШЕ] were 
connected to the hemodialysis machine. sal atten- 
tion was paid to the specific problems of hemodialysis 
and the problems of a person permanently threatened by 
death. ‘The material brought up and worked through was 


d complex family problems, death prob- 
(шоо de 5 ion, the shunt as the exter- 


nalized symbol of illness, life with the artificial kidney, 


body image, and 
b Milie Me taff membi 

i ilies, and 5 i | 

{йе 18 highly recommended in treating the coping 

mechanisms of the patient, his family, and therapist. 


—Journal summary. 


. Bernstein, Stephen 
puter Uo Medical School, Boston) Community psy- 


the communications media. American 


me ter progressed 

ject later pr: comm ў 
Шош collaborating in setting Up à 20- 
documentary series and a community action program on 
drug abuse. It is concluded that this kind of consultation 
has potential for preventive psychiatry efforts.—Journal 


than F. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Lyons community mental 
са! practitioner: A 
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(CMHC) with the private medical services existing in the 
community. Local physicians were contacted about 
referring patients to the CMHC, The CMHC then 
prepared a report for the referring physician. This 
approach appeared to be effective, but evaluation of the 
project could not be completed due to administrative 
curtailment of the program.—E. Uprichard. 

1563. Brennan, John G. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Evaluation of community 
mental health programs: A pragmatic and theoret- 
ical conceptualization. Social Psychiatry, 197\(Sep), 
Vol. 6(3), 116-121.—Presents an outline for the devel- 
opment of a time-based conceptualization of the evalu- 
ative process for community mental health programs. 
The suggestion is for 3 time-levels to be used for the 
establishment of goals, i.e., immediate, intermediate, and 
long-range. At each of these steps, objectives are stated 
and certain assumptions made. Criteria for the meas- 
urement process are established also at each time period. 
An analogy is made comparing the evaluative process to 
scientific theory and diagnostic procedure. (French & 
German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

1564. Craft, Michael J. & Whittington, H. G. (Bryn- 
y-Neuadd Hosp., Llanfairfechan, N. Wales) Impres- 
sions of comprehensive community mental health 
services. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 16(4), 317-320.—Describes a “highly 
effective” community mental health program of Denver, 
Colorado. The psychiatric services of several public and 
private hospitals are available to the greater Denver area. 
In addition, the services of Denver General Hospital 
have been disseminated to the community level through 
the establishment of neighborhood mental health teams. 
The decentralization of psychiatric care, emphasizing 
treatment within the patient’s neighborhood, has been of 
special benefit to lower socioeconomic class neighbor- 
hoods.—W. R. Street. 

1565. Garai, Josef E. (Pratt Inst., New York, N.Y.) 
Revolutionary trends in mental health care. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1971(Win), Vol. 4(1), 3- 
15.—Proposes that the organization of community 
mental and public health services is an urgent task 
neglected by the majority of professionals. It is suggested 
that mental health workers should train community 
members to establish the kinds of services needed. 15 
action-oriented goals are described, including concilia- 
tion of violence and the promotion of mental health 
пт than prevention of mental illness. (28 ref.)—A. 

Ison. 

1566. Gross, Ruth В. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School 
A conceptual outline for day treatment ат 


assumptions surr 
these will vary 
theoretical f 
presented 

centered uj 
rehabilitati 
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study of municipal recreation programs for senior 
citizens and the handicapped. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3809. 

1568. Hely, Kathryn. (Callan Park Hosp., New South 
Wales, Australia) The homeless man in a community 
mental health service. Australian Occupational Therapy 
Journal, 1971(Oct), Vol. 18(4), 30-33.—Outlines the 
reasons for and the treatment facilities available for the 
estimated 6,000 homeless men in Sydney, Australia, 
Treatment for the emotional and psychological needs of 
these men include psychiatric assessment and man- 
agement, consultation, training programs for skid row 
agencies, and occupational counseling on the problems 
of employment and use of leisure. It is concluded thata 
constructive rehabilitation program will require the 
coordination of all the agencies involved in serving the 
needs of this group.—S. Knapp. 

1569. Holden, Constance. Community mental health 
centers: Growing movement seeks identity. Science, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 174(4014), 1110-1113.— Federally spon- 
sored community mental health centers program, begun 
in 1963, has had a difficult youth. These centers are the 
embodiment of an attempt to bridge the gap between 
public and private treatment of the mentally ill. The 
primary purpose of the centers is to lower the population 
of state mental hospitals by providing care to disturbed 
people within their own communities. Congress allocated 
$35 million in 1965 for the construction of the centers. 
Since then, the figure has been reduced to $15 million for 
1972. The centers program includes 5 basic services: (a) 
inpatient care, (b) outpatient care, (c) partial hospital- 
ization, (d) 24-hour emergency care, and (е) consultation 
and education. 2 IE are cited in which commu- 
nities gained control of centers.—M. DeWitt. 

1570. Reichman, Stanley & Machaver, Harvey. (1919 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.) The four-legged stool 
Community participation, community medicine, and 
the community hospital. JAMA: Journal of the Ате" 
ican Medical Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 219(2), 196- 
200.—Suggests 7 prerequisites for successful community 
involvement in health care programs at community 
hospitals: (a) there should be a communicated under- 
standing that willingness to change exists, (b) an BS 
demonstrated change should begin, (c) mechanism. te 
community participation in this change shoul ith 
developed, (d) an organized formal department Wi 


relating partnership with this new department, anc v 
provision for educational and research activities must n- 
defined. Experiences with these principles in the ога 
ization and formation of a department of commu 
medicine are described, resulting in the final requirem 
of a partnership of professional staff, the institutio» ls 
the community.—Journal abstract. rth 
1571. Signell, Karen A. & Scott, Patricia A. (Not 
County Mental Health Center, Daly City, Calif.) Me Г 
health consultation: An interaction model. Come” 
nity Mental Health Journal, 197\(Dec), Vol. 70), 27. 
302.—Presents a systematic model, describing mu to 
consultation, originating from the needs of consulte? is 
adapt to new roles and meet grassroots pressure. it an 
upon the earlier models of G. Caplan and I. Berlin 
includes the public health tradition of primary P? д 
tion. Processes consistent with the model foc et 
relationship, self-disclosure, and role modeling to € 
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change in other systems. Examples of benefits to 

consultees and their systems are presented.—Journal 
tract. 

Mito Sokolov, June. (Hartford Rehabilitation Center, 

Conn.) The voluntary health agency today in plan- 

ning and delivering services to unreached clients. 

Rehabilitation Literature, 1969(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 98-102. 
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1573. Bovey, John A. (North Texas State U.) The 
effect of intensive remotivation techniques on insti- 
tutionalized geriatric mental patients in a state 
mental hospital. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4201-4202. 

1574. Cahn, L. A. (34 Boslaan, Bussum, Netherlands) 
De psychiater en het verpleegtehuis voor psychisch 
gestoorde bejaarden. [The psychiatrist and nursing 
homes for the mentally disturbed aged.] Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor. Gerontologie, 197\(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 25- 
33.—Suggests that mental nursing homes should closely 
cooperate with all therapists providing extramural care. 
The psychiatrist who works in these institutions is no 
longer the authoritative "institution psychiatrist" of the 
past, but a part of a team headed by a medical 
superintendent/nursing-home physician. А nursing 
home which is an “annex” of a mental or general 
hospital is needlessly deprived of the possibility of 
independent development. The best nursing homes are 
those with a multiple design, in which every patient can 
find an optimal life atmosphere and in which special 
provisions are made for married couples. Accommo- 
dations should not exceed 400 (patients and personnel 
together). The psychiatrist has the most important task in 
the team determining the therapy of the patients and can 
also make important contributions, to policy. Cooper- 
ation with practitioners of other disciplines, especially 
with a psychologist, is indispensable. Task and functions 
of the psychologist in the mental nursing-home are also 
derived from the planned organizational structure. 
—English summary. 

1575. Greger, J. (Friedrich-Schiller U. Jena, Hans 
Berger Clinic for Psychiatry & Neurology, E. Germany) 
Uber Verlaufstendenzen und Prognose psychischer 
Erkrankungen des hóheren Lebensalters. [The de- 
velopmental tendency and prognosis in psychiatric 
disorders of the elderly.] Psychiatria Clinica, 1971, Vol. 
45-6), 281-307. Reports results of follow-up studies on 

6 patients, who received psychiatric treatment for the 
Ist time after the age of 50, and were classified into 
Predominantly endogenous, reactive, and cerebroorganic 
Conditions, and into a group of "states of insufficiency. 

he course of the illness (episodic, periodic, periodic- 
Chronic, chronic remitting, chronic stationary, chronic 
Progressive), was assessed and the significance of certain 
factors which might influence the course was investi- 
Bated. With the involutional depressions it was found 
that the prognosis worsens and that a chronic or residual 
state emerges (in 20.1% of the Ss), if the social contaci 
Possibilities for the S are reduced, if a mean 1 

Occupation is lacking, and if physical, particularly 
Cerebral illnesses supervene. A chronic stationary or 
Progressive course in paranoid (hallucinatory) psychoses 
of old age is more common if there is social isolation, e 
Occupation, and if there are premorbid abnormé 
Personality traits. The psychogenic reactions shee 
equal number with a favorable (episodic) and wit? © 
chronic course. Among the latter there аге a larger 
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number of abnormal personalities with adjustment 
difficulties, interpersonal isolation, and a lack of re- 
sponsible duties and tasks, as well as additional physical 
illnesses. The states of insufficiency take a chronic course 
in over ?/ of the Ss, and are predominantly due to brain 
lesions. In about '/ the insufficiency was due to a 
transient neurotic reaction. Among the arteriosclerotic 
psychoses there were 2 forms of a chronic course: a 
protracted one with remissions, and a progressive one 
leading quickly to dementia. The form of the course 
depends on age of onset, presence of intercurrent 
diseases, and to a lesser degree on social factors. Finally, 
the necessity of a complex approach to the treatment of 
psychiatric disorders of old age is emphasized. (37 
ref.)—English summary. 3 

1576. Irving, George. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland) The performance of elderly subjects on 
Gooddy's Arrow Drawing Test. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 
360-361.—Describes the results obtained from the 
administration of Gooddy’s Arrow Drawing Test to (a) 
54 elderly psychiatric patients (mean age, 74 уг.); (b) 40 
normal elderly Ss (mean age, 73.9 yr); and (c) 54 ` 
psychiatric patients under 65 yr. of age (mean age, 41 
yr). The study reveals a relatively high incidence of 
arrow-head reversals in the normal elderly and func- 
tional elderly Ss. The significance of this observation 
could not be evaluated.—P. Hertzberg. 
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1577. Anderson, John D. (U. Oregon) Life-style and 
learning: A subcultural approach to education. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 

-А), 3772. У 
Т. Bonanni, С. (Farmer Training & Functional 
Literary Project, New Delhi, India) Writing versus 
reading in traditional and functional adult literacy 
rocesses. Literacy Discussion, 1971(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 
191-197.—Argues that “writing should be considered as 
the ‘ignition switch’ of any adult literacy permanent 
process." Writing is defined as the way "by which the 
adult can evoke his experiences, his thoughts and his 
feelings." It is contended that for the illiterate adult, 
reading dulls his interest and “humiliates” his fantasy; 
however, writing “will awake, excite all the somnolent 
capacities of originality and creativity present in the 
adult's mind and will offer him the ...opportunity to 
express and to interpret, in personal and critical terms, 
his world.” It is suggested that “once the writing has 
been internalized by the adult as an act, as a function, as 
a behaviour, it will never be arrested, and perhaps he will 
never lapse into illiteracy” There ser of thought 
i itti al direc’ 
nique ратар ie М AT that this] transfer must be 


i i lines. [It is 
ШЫМ the It Fation of the spoken language, 


i be written, needs the aural and graphic 
a of all its gradual articulations . . . . The 
identification of these patterns and the difficulty in 
identifying them is discussed. Also, discussed is the 
writing “explosion” ina паара, and іп a functional 
i .—J. L. Smit ў t 
literacy, proce ohm A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Developmental Research Div., Princeton, NJ.) con 
arison of three methods of assessing college 
Pavironments. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 56-62.—Assessed student perceptions, 
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student self-reports, and objective institutional data by 
use of multimethod factor analysis, a new technique 
which removes method variance by focusing on corre- 
lations between rather than within methods of meas- 
urement. A total of 53 college variables for 103 
institutions were analyzed. The factors derived from the 
multimethod analysis were found to be more specific and 
more free of method variance than those obtained in a 
principal axis factor analysis. The Ist 4 factors in both 
analyses, however, were similar in content, suggesting 
that these dimensions are valid descriptions of how 4-yr 
institutions differ from each other, rather than differ- 
ences related to methods of assessment. Convergent and 
discriminant validity for variables measured by more 
than 1 method are also examined and discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1580, Coffman, Philip H. (U. Toledo) A comparison 
of selected personality characteristics of doctoral 
students majoring in higher education and other 
doctoral students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3715. 

1581. D Birgit. Forebyggende og be- 
handlende foranstaltninger i folkeskolen. [Prevention 
and therapy in the school.] Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 
8(4), 217-224.—Observation classes, clinics, and schools 
of different kinds and sizes are established to observe, 
individualize, and remedy emotional, social, and edu- 
cational problems. There are 4 levels of integration in the 
schools: (a) prevention, (b) within the class, (c) within 
the school, and (d) within the school district.—P. Mylov. 

1582. Fine, Marvin J. & Tyler, Milton M. (U. Kansas) 
Concerns and directions in teacher consultation. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 
436-444.—Examines some problems and directions in 
teacher consultation with school psychologists. Potential 
problem areas discussed are writing reports, implement- 
ing behavior modification, and prescriptive teaching 
programs. G. Caplan's consultee-centered case consul- 
tation is discussed as a viable framework for teacher 
consultation. C. R. Rogers and G. L. Lippitt are also 
seen as offering meaningful insights into the consultative 
process. Related problems of training and system 
expectations are reviewed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1583. Gardner, Gareth S. (Princeton U.) Complexity 
training and prejudice reduction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4183. 

1584. Kalter, Neil M. (U. Michigan) The compar- 
ison of sequential and non-sequential data analysis 
of classroom interaction: A methodological study. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3790. 

1585. O'Connor, John. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Developmental changes in abstractness 
and moral reasoning. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4110. 

1586. Page, Mary J. (North Texas State U.) A 
descriptive analysis of selected attitudes, interests, 
and personality characteristics of mature college 
women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3699-3700. 

1587. Scott, Owen. (U. Georgia). Relative effects of 
four types of assignment on competence in research 
consumership. Journal of Educational Research, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 65(4), 183-189.—Describes a graduate 
educational research methods class (N — 53) in which 3 
criteria of achievement and 1 of opinion were used to 
assess selected effects of instruction on research con- 
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sumership and to compare 4 types of assignment; 
requiring research article appraisal—individual work оп 
assigned articles, individual work on student-selected 
articles, 2-student teamwork on assigned articles, and 
2-student teamwork on team-selected articles. Favorable 
opinions toward educational research were retained 
throughout the course and some improvement in re- 
search consumership was noted. Comparisons of the 4 
types of assignments yielded some differences favoring 
students working in teams.—Journal abstract. 

1588. Stone, Leroy A. & Coles, Gary J. (U. North 
Dakota) Psychology graduate students’ multidimen- 
sional perceptions of their psychology faculty, Acta 
Psychologica, 1971(Oct), Vol. 35(5), 364-377.—Used a 
recently proposed multidimensional similarity analysis 
methodology to analyze the dimensionality of a faculty 
group, the faculty which comprises an academic de- 
partment of psychology, as perceived by advanced 
graduate students matriculating in that department. The 
stimuli were 14 faculty members and Os were 21 
advanced graduate students in the same department. The 
2 (or 3) extracted judgmental-perceptual dimensions 
accounted for 70% (or 79%) of the judgmental variance; 
these dimensions appeared to be psychologically mean- 
ingful, i.e., they were readily interpretable. An inverse 
analysis of the judges was also accomplished and led to 
interpretable results. The success of this exploratory 
application of a multidimensional scaling procedure 
suggested further uses of such methodologies in inves- 
tigations of other forms of socia] judgment-evaluation. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1589. Teresa, Joseph G. (U. Michigan) The meas: 
urement of meaning as interpreted by teachers and 
students in visuo-gestural channel expressions 
through nine emotional expressions. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3807. 

1590. Walldren, Alla W. (Ohio State U.) The 
development of an instrument to analyze student 
questions during problem solving. Dissertation ie 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3581-258 

1591. Yeager, Don C. (Arizona State U.) An analysis 
of selected characteristics of male students in- 
volved in misconduct at Arizona State U. Dissert 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 373 
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1592. Bauer, Norman J. (State U. New York 
Geneseo) Differences in personality traits amend 
most preferred and least preferred students А 
grades 10, 11, апа 12. Journal of Educational RE 
1971(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 65~70.—Administered to md ice 
lith, and 12th graders a comprehensive, 5-0 did 
near-sociometric scale designed to identify most 
least preferred students. Preference status was analy ili 
in relation to the characteristics measure Е 
California Test of Personality. Scores by most penu, 
Ss on each component of the test differed significa А 
(01) from those made by least preferred 58. stint 
preference status of Ss remained relatively COP 
through time.—Journal abstract. fects of 

1593. Berghoff, Paul J. (U. Michigan) The ейеб s 
an instructor’s written reactions on studen es: 
upon certain student perceptions, attitudes, Viana 

and behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 

1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3773. д oblem 
1594. Bierzwitiska-Raniszewska, Halina. Pl 
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przystosowania sie dziewczat do nauki zawodów 
technicznych. [Problem of adaptation of girls to 
learning technical professions.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 
1970, No. 20, 161-175.—Examined whether, in condi- 
tions of compulsory entry by girls into training in 
mechanical and electrotechnical schools, they adapt to 
the generally undesired situation. 203 girls in Warsaw 
vocational schools were studied who were being trained 
as electromechanics, precision mechanics, radio-fitter 
and TV specialists, and lathe operators. The majority of 
Ss were able to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
the curricula for all trades. Satisfaction with the 
involuntarily acquired profession varied with the type of 
profession: Ss were satisfied with most professions, but 
the trade of a lathe operator appealed to only a minority. 
Adaptation and satisfaction appear to be dependent on 
the specific features of the trade (e.g. light or heavy, 
dirty or clean), level of difficulty in learning, the social 
and professional origin of the learner, the social view of 
mechanical and electrical trades as being typically 
masculine, and on the school as an institution. (Russian 
summary)— English summary. 

1595. Brody, Celeste M. (Ohio State U.) An explor- 
atory study of student classroom behavior as it 
Influences the social system of the classroom. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3855-3856. 

1596. Brown, Jim M. (North Texas State U.) Dif- 
ferences in attitudes of public school students 
toward selected drugs and the relationship between 
these attitudes and drug knowledge. Dissertation 
“oad International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3752- 

1597. Dawson, Florice M. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Students’ perceptions of freedom and responsibility 
in relation to student unrest. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4181. 

1598. Di Cola, Joseph М. (Northern Illinois 0) 
Persistence of 5th graders of varying levels of 
self-esteem under various conditions of reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3782. 

1599, Ebert, Wendy V. (U. Colorado) Conformity as 
à result of social pressure from adults versus peers 
Within three American educational sub-cultures. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972@an), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3783. 4 

1600. Edwards, Daniel W. (U. Michigan) Exploration 
and the high school experience: A study of tenth 
grade boys’ perceptions of themselves, their peers, 
and their schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4182-4183. 

1601. Estes, Thomas H. (U. Virginia, McGulfey 
Reading Center) A scale to measure attitudes towar 
reading. Journal of Reading, 1971(Nov), Vol. in 
135-138.—Presents a 20-item Likert type. scale О 
attitudes toward reading with directions for its знаш 
istration and use in research. The scale has а split-hi Me 
reliability of .94 in a sample of 280 3rd-12th gra 
Students.—J. L. Fozard. 

1602. Fisch, Rudolf. (U. Saarbrücken, Inst. of ro 
chology, W. Germany) Lehrveranstaltungskritik, Р ei 
ungsangst und Abschneiden in der Statistik-K api k 
ur. [Course evaluation, test anxiety and final test bi ШЦ 
ш a Statistics test.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsyc D. 
und Püdagogische Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 33), , cra 
228.— Collected data from 52 participants in an ш 
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ductory statistics course on habitual test anxiety, actual 
test anxiety, need achievement, motivation to study, 
estimate of intellectual capacity, and perceived diff 
culties following the course. No relationship was found 
between the amount of test anxiety and performance on 
the final test. A differential analysis revealed a per- 
formance decrement on some Ss with high habitual test 
anxiety and former good school grades in German. A 
positive realtionship was found between high grades in 
the final test and high need achievement, combined with 
at least average intelligence. The same positive rela- 
tionship held for a pronounced science-oriented moti- 
vation to study. Results also show that those students 
who criticized the course experienced considerable 
difficulities while taking the course.—R. F. Wagner. 
1603. Galassi, John P. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Alienation in college students: A comparison of 
counseling seekers and non-seekers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3685- 
3686. 
1604. Gilmore, George E. (U. Michigan) Exploration, 
identity development, and the sense of competency: 
A case of high-school boys. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 197202). Vol. 32(7-A), 3785-3786. 
1605. Goldstein, Kenneth М. & Tilker, Harvey А. 
(Wakoff Research Center, Staten Island, sn Atti- 
tudes toward A-B-C-D-F and Honors-Pass-Fal grad- 
ing systems. Journal of Educational Research, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 99-100.—Administered a 64-item 
questionnaire developed to measure attitudes toward 3- 
and 5-point grading systems to 242 pic аните 201 
aduate students, and 24 faculty at a college using the 
-point system. The Honors-Pass-Fail evaluation was 
reported to be more generally preferable, to encourage 
creativity, to foster real learning, and to be more 
equitable than the traditional 5-point system. The 
A-B-C-D-F system was viewed as providing better 
feedback and as presenting fewer problems for entrance 
to graduate school. Differences among the 3 groups are 
discussed, and results are viewed as supporting argu- 
ments for a dual system.—Journal abstract. 
1606. Gordon, A. (U. Michigan) Political 
socialization of black youth: An exploratory study. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
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college environments. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4105. _ 

1610. Herr, Edwin L. (Pennsylvania State U.) Stu- 
dent needs, college expectations, and “reality” 
perceptions. Journal of Educational Research, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 51-56.—Tested 231 high school seniors 
on 4 hypotheses concerned with relationships between 
student needs, college expectations, perceptions of 
college realities, and 4 groups of student outcome: status 
quo, changed major, transfer, and withdrawal. Pair-wise 
Pearson product-moment correlations were obtained 
between like scales on the Stern Activities Index and 2 
administrations of the College Characteristics Index, 
prior to college matriculation and at the conclusion of 
the freshman year. Student needs and expectations of 
college were related across 16 of 30 person-situation 
dimensions, but the magnitude and direction of corre- 
lations was strongly influenced by sex of respondent. 
Student expectations of college and subsequent percep- 
tions of college realities were significantly correlated in 
30 possible cases. The S’s sex influenced the magnitude 
of the correlations obtained between college expectation 
and college realities.—Journal abstract. 

1611. Jones, Allan Р. (U. Colorado) Dimensions of 
relationship to an educational institution: An anal- 
ysis of behaviorally measured commitment patterns. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 4105-4106. 

1612. Jorgensen, Carl С. (U. Michigan) The social- 

ization and meaning of sense of internal vs. external 
control among black high school students. Disser- 
б Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
, 1613. Kennedy, Patrick J. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) Freshmen expectations 
contrasted with upperclass perceptions of the 
campus environment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3692. 

1614. Land, Kenneth C., et al. (Russell Sage Foun- 

dation, New York, N.Y.) “Significant others, the 
self-reflexive act and the attitude formation proc- 
ess”: A reinterpretation. American Sociological Review, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 1085-1098.—The Woelfel-Haller 
model of the influence of significant others on the 
formation of educational and occupational aspirations is 
identified and its parameters are correctly estimated on 
the basis of their reported data on 100 Wisconsin high 
school seniors. Because of certain inadequacies revealed 
by the parameter estimates, the model is respecified by 
postulating underlying “status expectations” and “ат- 
bition” factors to account for the correlations among 
observed indicators, thus corroborating previously pos- 
tulated “factor” interpretations of aspirations variables. 
It is found that fathers’ occupational prestige, Ss' 
measured mental ability, and significant others’ “status 
expectations” do not fully explain the relationship of the 
student’s “ambition” to his academic performance; a 
standardized regression coefficient of about .85 runs 
from student’s “ambition” to academic performance 
and 1 of about 2 runs in the opposite direction. The 
validity of these parameter estimates js negatively 
affected by the underidentification of additional the- 
oretically relevant relationships in the model as well as 
by any sampling and measurement errors which may 
exist in the data.—Journal abstract. 

1615. Moore, John L. (George Peabody Coll. for 

Teachers) A study of incentives and attitudes in the 
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motivation of Navajo Indian children in Bureau о! 
Indian Affairs elementary schools for the devel. 
opment of hypothetical motivational techniques. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3868. 

1616. Morgan, Robert. (Kent State U.) Changes in 
social and personal adjustment as related to aca- 
demic and social functioning at the upper elemen- 
tary school level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3794. 

1617. Müller-Wolf, Hans M. & Fittkau, Bernd. (U, 
Hamburg, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Lehr- 
verhalten von Hochschullehrern und seine Bedeut- 
ung für Einstellungen und Verhalten von Studenten. 
[Teaching behavior of college professors and its meaning 
for attitudes and behavior of students.] Zeitschrift für 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 
1971, Vol. 3(3), 165-180.—The teaching behavior of 16 
college professors from 8 different faculties was rated by 
302 students on 32 bipolar 7-step scales. 2 main 
dimensions were identified by factor analysis: (a) 
emotionally positive and democratic vs. rejecting and 
authoritarian; and (b) didactically effective activity vs. 
boring passivity without context. The 2 dimensions 
showed a close relationship with professorial behavior. 
(I5 ref.)—R. F. Wagner. 

1618. Ozaki, Roger H. (U. Georgia) A comparative 
study of student subcultures and value systems in 
three state-supported institutions of higher educa- 
Чоп in Georgia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3699. 

1619. Pelham, Lee E. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Self-directive play therapy with socially immature 
kindergarten students. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3798. 

1620. Robinson, Frances O. (North Texas State U.) A 
comparative analysis of social alienation in upper 
elementary students receiving reading instruction in 
five types of environmental settings. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3799. 

1621. Roshal, Sol M., Frieze, Irene, & Wood, Janet T. 
(Inst. for Development of Educational Activities, Inc; 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A multitrait-multimethod vali- 
dation of measures of student attitudes toward 
school, toward learning, and toward technology in 
sixth grade children. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1971(Win) Vol. 31(4), 999—1006.—At- 
tempted to validate 3 student self-report attitude E 
ures: the Attitude Toward School, Attitude Due 
Learning, and Attitude Toward Technology, using 6l 
6th graders in 13 schools as Ss. The methods were newly 
developed instruments, teacher ratings, and peer ratings. 
Factor analyses were performed on each of pU. 
instruments. Results of the multitrait-multimethod va" 
idation show that all 3 scales yielded promising validity 
coefficients. A discussion of each of the scales 5 
provided.—R. W. Covert. he 

1622. Shields, Nancy J. (U. Michigan) A study of ti | 
effects of a preschool screening program on early 
school adjustment of kindergarten children. D 
ШЕ Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 321-2) 
1623. Sluyter, David J. & Hawkins, Robert ^ 
(Coldwater State Home & Training School, Mich 
Delayed reinforcement of classroom behavior о 
parents. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 19720Јап), o 
5(1), 16-24.—Used a delayed reinforcement technique 
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modify the behavior of 3 10-11 yr. old public school 
children. Academic class standing was modified in 2 Ss 
and talking out of turn and inattention were modified in 
the 3rd S. A reinforcer, consisting of a note signed by the 
teacher stating that S had done well, was dispensed after 
school whenever criteria levels of performance were met. 
The effects of this type of feedback were assessed under 
the following conditions: (a) S receives a note and 
returns it to the teacher (child feedback), (b) S receives a 
note and shows it to his parents (child-parent feedback), 
and (с) $ shows the note to his parents who provide 
reinforcers in the home (reinforcement.) The most 
marked improvement in behavior occurred during the 
reinforcement condition in all cases. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of the effectiveness of delayed rein- 
forcement and the effects of feedback to the student or 
to the student and his parents.—Journal abstract. 

1624. Todd, David M. (U. Michigan) Helping be- 
havior for citizens and tribe: A case study of two 
adolescent subcultures of a high school. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4112. 

1625. Walizer, Michael H. & Herriott, Robert E. 
(Western Michigan U.) The impact of college on 
students’ competence to function in a learning 
society. ACT Research Report, 197\(Dec), No. 47, 43 
р. А considerable amount of evidence has accumulated 
that college has an impact on the personality charac- 
teristics of students in ways that could be interpreted as 
Biving competence to college graduates to function 
Successfully in leadership roles within a society, ie., 
college graduates are more autonomous, independent, 
flexible, and socially involved than noncollege graduates. 
This change in the personality characteristics of college 
students could be due to student differences upon college 
entrance, or could be the effects of structural aspects of 
colleges and universities as social institutions. To explore 
these 2 possibilities, data were used from J. W. Trent and 
L. L. Medskers "Beyond High School" study. The 
Student outcome variable chosen to represent sociali- 
Zation to competence was the Social Maturity Scale of 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory. Student change on 
the Social Maturity Scale was found to be related to the 
Social structure of the colleges they attended as well as to 
Student characteristics upon college entrance. Further, 
the Social structure of the colleges by itself exerted a 
Significant influence on student social maturity. When 
the data were reanalyzed controlling for the length of 
lime students were in college and the initial scores on the 

ial Maturity Scale, the relationships were enhanced. 
(6р. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1626. Waterman, Alan S. & Waterman, Caroline K. 
(Rennsselaer Polytechnic Inst.) A cross-institutional 
Study of variables relating to satisfaction with 
College. Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 65(3), 132-136.—Conducted a study to ‘identif 
those variables which relate to student satisfaction Wi 
College across schools providing different types © 

lucational experiences. College Student Questionnaire 
data from 1,529 male seniors at 6 colleges yielded 
Information on the relationships between selected var- 
lables and scales measuring satisfaction with various 
aspects of the campus environment. Results suggest the 
existence of 2 dimensions relating to attitudes toward 
College. The Ist of these, termed an academic orien- 

tion, was found to relate to satisfaction with the 
faculty. The 2nd dimension, termed traditionalism was 
Ound to relate to satisfaction with the administration 
and with the major field.—Journal abstract. 
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1627. Wiggins, Rudolph V. (Ohio State U.) A 
comparison of children’s interest in and attitude 
towards reading material written in standard and 
black English forms. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3808-3809. 

1628. Yamamoto, Kaoru & Wiersma, Jack. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Typology and college-related 
perceptions in education students, Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 113-118.—274 
education students classified themselves as vocational, 
academic, nonconformist, or collegiate, and responded 
to a semantic differential on curricula (educational 
methods, student teaching, social-behavioral sciences, 
and natural sciences) and personnel (professor, academic 
dean, dean of students, and parent), Nonconformists 
responded least favorably to both people and curricula, 
and the academics and/or collegiates most favorably, On 
curricula, the 4 groups clustered into 2 (collegiate- 
academic vs. vocational-nonconformist) along the di- 
mension of institutional identification. On people, Ss 
formed 3 clusters, vocational-collegiate, academic, and 
nonconformist. All agreed in perceiving parent in the 
most favorable light and professor in the least, All Ss 
regarded student-teaching quite favorably and educa- 
tional methods to be of little value. Females were more 
lenient than males, except in their perceptions of 
parent.—Journal abstract. 
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1629. Aichele, Marilyn Р. (U. Idaho) A preliminary 

validation study of the Aichele Perceptual Motor 
Forms Copying Test. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3817. 
1630. Aichele, Roy L. (U. Idaho) A longitudinal 
study of predictive validi of the Aichele Perceptual 
Motor Forms Copying Test. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3817-3818. 

1631. Burnham, Paul S. & Hewitt, Benjamin A, (Yale 
U.) Advanced placement scores: Their predictive 
validity. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 939-945,—Investigated the valid- 
n of advanced placement scores, usin ш Ee E 

ili achievement as measured by grades 1 
Beli ies tests. Ss included 1,027 students, 500 
nted 930 advanced placement scores 
n fields. Results show that Ss with 
(a) were generally more able 


than those without such scores, and (b) could compete 


dequately in higher level courses. Implications of these 
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necessary assumptions. An example of the use of this 
index is given, using a sample of 127 Ist-yr medical 
students. Results show that Ss who have correctly 
answered the same number of questions can be ranked 
according to their degree of partial knowledge.—R. W. 
Covert. 

1634. Chissom, Brad S. & Thomas, Jerry R. (Georgia 
Southern Coll.) Comparison of factor structures for 
the Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 
1), 1015-1019.—Examined the factor structure of the 
Marianne Frostig Development Test of Visual Percep- 
tion (DTVP) based on current research reporting 
intercorrelations of scores on the 5 DTVP subtests. Ss 
were a total of 995 4-16 yr. olds in 11 studies. The 
intercorrelation matrices from the studies were analyzed 
using a principal components analysis with orthogonal 
rotation as a common factor analytic procedure. Results 
indicate that a single-factor structure described the 5 
subtests in 9 of the studies examined, with that single 
factor accounting for 50-60% of the total variation. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1635. Chissom, Brad S. & Thomas, Jerry R. (reap 
Southern Coll.) Multivariate validity of the Otis- 
Lennon Mental Ability Tests Primary | Level. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 
31(4), 991-993.—Obtained the multivariate validity of 
the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test (OLMAT), Primary 
I level, through the use of canonical correlation by 
correlating the parts of the OLMAT with teacher ratings. 
40 5-6 yr. olds served as Ss. 4 measures based on teacher 
ratings of reading, quantitative, verbal, and listening 
skills were correlated with the OLMAT. Results show 
canonical correlations of .76 between the predictors and 
the criteria. It is concluded that (a) teacher ratings 
appear more useful when composed of several parts, and 
(b) canonical correlation analysis is a feasible technique 
for assessing validity when both measures incorporate 
part scores or subtests.—R. W. Covert. 

1636. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) Reliability 
of multiple-choice tests is the proportion of variance 
which is true variance. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 827-829.—At- 
tempted to show that reliability of multiple choice tests is 
dependent upon 2 components of true variance based on 
the content true score and the guessing-tendency true 
score. A model is proposed that includes the 2 true scores 
plus an error score associated with each. A development 
of the variance-ratio definition of reliability is provided. 
The implications of giving students different instructions 
for guessing are discussed in relationship to the proposed 
ТЕТЕ W. Covert. 

1637. Doak, John L. (U. Georgia) Analyzing de- 
grees of coordination of oral Lathan rind ang 
ning reading measures using the Campbell-Fiske 
validity criteria. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3783. 

1638. Fielder, William R., Cohen, Ronald D., & 
Feeney, Stephanie. (Oregon State U.) An attempt to 
replicate the teacher expectancy е! Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1223-1228.—Rep- 
licated R. Rosenthal and L. Jacobson's (see PA, Vol. 

40:12603) experimental design for the study of teachers’ 
expectancies. 19% of 796 Ss in 36 classes at 3 elementary 
schools were identified to their teachers as showing 
exceptional potential for intellectual gain, when in fact 
their names had been randomly selected. After 1 
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semester, no trends could be drawn from analyses of 
grade level, sex, and minority group membership; nor 
was the “expectancy advantage" of the selected $5 
significant (p < .05). Measuring gain in IQ for a 
semester rather than a year and the mechanics of Ist 
grade test administration are discussed, as well as the 
question of pervasiveness of the expectancy effect, 
—Journal abstract. 

1639, Follman, John; Miller, William, & Burley, 
Wade. (U. South Florida, Tampa) Number of matches 
and performance on matching tests Psychology, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 38-42.—Investigated the effect of 
number choices per matching choice-set (2 of 3; 3 of 4; 4 
of 5; 5 of 6; 6 of 7; and 7 of 8) on number of correct 
matches per choice-set for 3 hypothesized difficulty 
levels: easy, intermediate, and hard. Ss were 92 under- 
graduates randomly assigned to 1 of 6 groups. Analysis 
of variance indicated 2 significantly different levels of 
difficulty. Inspection indicated (a) no systematic de- 
crease in number of correct matches with increase in 
number of choices; and (b) no systematic difference in 
Scores associated with increase in number of choices 
across the 3 difficulty levels. Difficulty in researching 
matching items is discussed.—Author abstract. 

1640. Goolsby, Thomas M. (U. Georgia) Appropri- 
ateness of subtests in achievement tests selection. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 31(4), 969-972.—Attempted to (a) determine the 
degree to which like-named components of 2 achieve- 
ment test batteries measured the same thing, and (b) 
derive information regarding appropriateness of achieve- 
ment test batteries for a given population. The Metro- 
politan Achievement Test (MAT) and the Stanford 
Achievement Test (SAT) were compared on junior high 
school students. Descriptive statistics are presented for 
both tests including intercorrelations between subtests. 
Results show that (a) interrelationships between subtests 
having the same names ranged from .46-.69, and (b) the 
intercorrelations between subtests of different names 
ranged from .39-.57. It is concluded that the MAT is 
more appropriate within this sample than the SAT.—R. 
W. Covert. 

1641. Grimaldi, Joseph; Loveless, Eugene; Hennessy, 
James, & Prior, John. (Marymount Coll, Tarrytown, 
N.Y.) Factor analysis of 1970-71 version of the 
Comparative Guidance and Placement Battery: 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1971 (Win), 
Vol. 31(4), 959-963.—Factor analyzed 11 interest and 
cognitive scales, utilizing a principal components solu- 
tion followed by a varimax rotation. The analysis was 
tun on 1,637 Ss from a community college. Results e 
6 factors with eigenvalues of greater than | w Й 
accounted for 70% of the variance. These factors 
included 2 cognitive- and 4 interest-related factors. It В 
concluded that future factor analysis should be don 
after the battery is divided into 2 categories, 180 
cognitive- and interest-related.—R. W. Covert. . E 

1642. Guthke, Jürgen. (Karl Marx U., Leipz sw 
Germany) Diagnoza. uzdolnień za pomocą tes?” 
uwzgledniajacych proces uczenia sie. [Diagnos's, 


abilities with use of tests that allow for the learnt? 
process] Psychologia Wychowawcza, 1970(Sep) bility 


1304), 452-466.— Criticizes the current methods of abi 
testing in that they fail to consider the level of stue 
development and strategy of the teacher. D? from 
presented that indicate the superiority of prediction 

a blend of diagnostic tests and achievement ОП P 
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grammed material over more traditional methods. (29 1648. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (North 
ref.) -H. Kaczkowski. 3 Ў Carolina State U.) Comparison of scores on Quick 
1643. Hammill, Donald; Goodman, Libby, & Wieder- Test and Stanford-Binet, Form L-M. Psychological 
holt, J. Lee. (Temple U.) Use of the Frostig ОТУР with Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1178.—Adminis- 
economically disadvantaged children. Journal of tered the Quick Test (QT) Form 1 and Stanford-Binet 
School Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 430-435.—Con- Intelligence Scale (SB) Form L-M to 47 6-13 yr. olds 
sidered the reliability and validity of the Developmental referred to a school psychologist. An r of .62 (p = .01) 
Test of Visual Perception when used with a sample of was found between the QT and SB IQs, The SB MA and 
economically disadvantaged, predominantly Negro kin- WT raw score correlated .79 (р = .001), These data 
dergartners (n = 88) and Ast graders (n = 74) from a further support the use of the QT as a rapid determiner 
large Eastern city. Regarding reliability, test-retest and of a general level of intelligence—Author abstract. 
split-half procedures were employed; for validity the test 1649. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (North 
was correlated with the Slosson Intelligence Test, the Carolina State U.) The Picture Interpretation Test and 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, and the Metropolitan its relationship to the Stanford-Binet. Psychological 
Achievement Test. It is concluded that (a) the total test Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1146.—Adminis- 
values alone evidence the necessary reliability to be used tered the Picture Interpretation Test (PIT) and the 
with confidence for diagnostic purposes, and (b) the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M, to 51 6-13 
validity of the measure has not been sufficiently уг. olds. A product-moment r of .58 (p = .001) was 
demonstrated. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. obtained between the PIT raw scores and Stanford-Binet 
1644. Hansen, Roger L. (U. Northern Colorado) The MAs. It is suggested that, since exposure to educational 
effects of social, symbolic and material reinforcers stimulation has been found to raise PIT scores, it may 
on the Metropolitan test performance of normal also be useful in raising IQ scores—Author abstract. 
primary 1! pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1650. Jones, W. Paul & Newman, F. L. (New Mexico 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3787. State U.) Bayesian techniques for test selection. 
1645. Harper, Frank B. (U. Western Ontario, London, Educational & Psy 
Canada) Specific anxiety theory and the Mandler- Vol. 31(4), 851-856.— 
Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire. Educational & x 
Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), The example is bi 
1011-1014.—Compared the concurrent validity of each te 
of the 3 sections of the Test Anxiety Questionnaire: students in remedial со! 
(TAQ) plus its composite total ач, the critanana коры! 
cumulative GPA in college academic courses, The пуро К 3 
sample consisted of 225 am college std ani of Бош methods is provided.—R. W. Covert. 
graduates divided according to sex. Results show that . » 
anxiety about course examinations correlated negatively the empirical validity о, доор aa clonal 
with cumulative GPA. In addition, it was shown that the Stanford Dieser Dissertation Abstracts International, 
multiple В. based on the 3 subtests was higher than the Placement Rapo : Я 
correlation based оп the total score. It is concluded that 1972(Jan), Vol. p re (0 Southern California) An 
researchers should not be satisfied to use total score on 1652. Мае " the relationship between risk 
the TAQ as their measure of test anxiety.—R. W. Covert. empirical anana sonal. probability responding оп 
1646. Huizinga, Raleigh J. (U. Arizoni) leira d coles examination. Dissertation Abstracts 
tionship of the ‘illinois Test of Psycholinguistic multiple 2o ор, Vol. 3514), 3793. 
Abilities to the Stanford-Binet Form L-M and the О ines James D. (U. North Carolina, 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Dissertation n DET ahah Child Development Center, 
Abstracts International, 1972(San), Vol. 32(7-A), 3823. Chapel Hilly Factor analytic study of the Devel” 
1647. Jerrolds, Bob W., Callaway, Byron, & Gwaltney, Chapet tia ор Visual Perception and the Met- 
Wayne, (U. Georgia) A comparative study ие PR Readiness Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
tests of intellectual potential, three tests of reading A Dec), Vol. 33, Pt. 2), 1331-1334.—Administered 
achievement, and the discrepancy scores betwee i (Dec) Оз спе Developmental Test of Visual 
potential and achievement. Journa! of ает Р | tion and the Metropolitan Readiness Tests to 75 
Research, 1971(Dec), Vol, 65(4), 168-172- Attempted 0 бо дегвапшете. Data confirm the hypothesis e psycho- 
(a) check the validity of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary motor, verbal comprehension, perceptual organization, 


T i inst г | pi 
de WISC ап the Ammons Quick Тен (cores on and evaluation Ene A tentative figura гаиа 
Re ау Ота Reading Test, Spaches Оізроно Lir poi ut ‘the M ücturecof-intelledt ber ri M 
vos ing inventory: ад ipti tructure of the 
(c) опа Scales, AGE A ee ЖАШ, scores used to заета ае the factor struct 
Classify Ist to 10th grade students as nondisabled, ere беш, LeRoy C. & Venema, William Н. 
bled, and seriously disabled reade er n ( оп Sie USCA projective ‘occupational 
la Weiter i i & Psychological аѕиге- 
related te Rita group comparison? ез ве ҮШ SIA, 907 311.—A. 
гу individual scores varied, 8n айу. i E e d standardize the Projective Occupatio! 
discre performance were also Ro Mero а ты (POAT), а projective device for mi d aed 
teretes кого оО ME consistent. attitudes of culturally dvantaged youth towar 
е assignment of students to reading programs on pe ҮДА Negro and Caucas 
ps of their discrepancy scores is questione: .—Journd! samp! 
abstract. 
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parisons of the attitudes between blacks and whites 
within and between each of the 3 pore are provided 
and discussed. It is concluded that the POAT provides a 
method of studying and analyzing the attitudes and 
perceptions of culturally disadvantaged youth toward 
work. (24 ref.)—R. W. Covert. 

1655. Ozenne, Dan G. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Toward an evaluative methodology for criterion- 
referenced measures. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3797. 

1656. Pauk, Walter. (Cornell U.) What should 
reading tests for high school and college freshmen 
measure? Journal of е Specialist, 1969(Oct), Vol. 
9(1), 2-4, 11.—Contends that reading tests do not 
accurately measure the student's study methods or 
learning abilities. Undue emphasis is placed on literature 
items, vocabulary definitions, and test completion time, 
while lengthy homework assignments prevent mastery of 
the subject. It is suggested that test items be drawn 
equally from the categories of science, mathematics, 
social sciences, and English. Differentiation between 
students should not be determined by speed or quantity 
of material read but by presenting items reflecting 
progressive levels of comprehension.—A. Olson. 


who had participated in a modern mathematics program 
for a minimum of 3 yr. Results show that reliability 
ranged from .75-.88 for internal consistency and test- 
retest measures. The validity evidence indicates that the 
CMT is related to IQ scores, course grades, final 
examination grades, and 2 other mathematics achieve- 
кее E AD ss MEA 
. Seda, Maria S. & Michael, Joan J. (Perri 
Union High School District, Calif.) The чча д 
validity of the Sprigle School Screening Readiness 
Test for a sample of preschool and kindergarten 
children. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 995-997.—Investigated (a) the 
degree of relationship between the Sprigle School 
Readiness Screening Test (Sprigle) and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (MRT), and (b) the relationship between 
scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
and the MRT. 100 preschool and kindergarten children 
were administered the 3 tests. Results show a correlation 
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of .73 between the Sprigle and the MRT. In addition, 
when the PPVT scores were added there was no 
significant increase in validity. It is suggested that school 
districts investigate the use of the Sprigle as a quick 
screening instrument for kindergarten children.—R. W, 
Covert. 

1661. Shanley, Luke A., Walker, Ronald E., & Foley, 
Jeanne M. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill) Social intelli- 
gence: A concept in search of data. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1123-1132.—Ad- 
ministered the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
and M. O'Sullivan and J. Guilford's 6 social intelligence 
tests to 150 males and 150 females from Grades 6, 9, and 
12. The data were analyzed to ascertain the relationship 
between IQ and social intelligence and the effects of sex 
and grade level. The hypothesis that social intelligence 
increases with age was supported by the significant main 
effects which indicated that 12th graders quite consis- 
tently scored higher than 9th graders who, in turn, scored 
higher than 6th graders. Females scored significantly 
higher than males on 2 of the social intelligence tests. 
The majority of the correlations between IQ and social 
intelligence were significant, and those for the 9th 
graders, in particular, were sufficiently high to raise 
questions about the independence of these 2 types of 
intelligence. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1662. Seegárd, Arne & Bording Petersen, Seren P. 
(School of Psychological Counseling, Lyngby, Denmark) 
Saetningsstillelaesningspreven S-50 - En ny form for 
itemanalyse? [The sentence-silent-reading test S-50: A 
new method for item analysis?] Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 
8(3), 161-176.—Describes the construction of a silent 
reading test with 2 parallel versions. This sentence test Is 
the 2nd in a test battery including a word-silent-reading 
test as the Ist published and a history-silent-reading test 
to be constructed. The tests are of similar structure In 
that they combine printed verbal symbols with pictures 
{о be marked off by a multiple-choice principle. А 
description of the development of reading in the Ist 
grades in school is included—P. Mylov. 

1663. Suthithatip, Surin. (U. Northern Colorado) The 
effect of test anxiety upon the feedback of selt-idea 
discrepa score. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3805. Х 

1664. Sweet, Roger С. & Ringness, Thomas A. Cr 
Trails Mental Center, New Ulm, Minn.) Variations i 
the intelligence test performance of referred boys 
differing racial and socioeconomic backgrounds а 
a fui of feedback or monetary reinforcempn 
Journal of School Psychology, 197\(Win), Vol. A 
399—409.— Tested 156 elementary school males with id 
verbal scale of the WISC under the following condition 
(a) standardized conditions, (b) feedback concern 
Correct answers, and (c) contingent monetary e 
forcement for correct answers. Ss referred to Sites 
екы were characterized as lower-class Улу 
lower-class Negroes, or middle-class whites. Middle dd 
Whites and lower-class Negroes did not differ acr 
treatments. However, lower-class whites tested Umi, 
feedback or monetary conditions performed signifi 
better than lower-class whites tested under standar 
conditions.—Journal abstract. rison 

1665. Takacs, Carol P. (Kent State U.) COMPA mic 
of mental abilities between lower socioecon on 
status five-year-old Negro and white children ,j 
individual intelligence measures. Dissertation 
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cts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3806-3807: 
1666. Waters, Carrie W. & Waters, L. К. (Ohio U.) 
Effect of number of alternatives and scoring’ in- 
structions on examinees’ reactions to multiple- 
choice tests. Psychological Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
29(3, Pt. 2), 1229—1230.—Evaluated the reactions of 84 
undergraduate examinees to 2 scoring instructions for 2-, 
3, and 5-alternative multiple-choice items. Examinees 
were more favorable toward the “reward for omitted 
items” than the “penalty for wrongs” instructions across 
all numbers of item alternatives.—Journal abstract. 

1667. Waters, Carrie W. & Waters, Lawrence К. (Ohio 
U.) Validity and likability ratings for three scoring 
instructions for a multiple-choice vocabulary test. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 31(4), 935-938.—Compared 3 methods of scoring a 
vocabulary test on likability and validity: (a) rights only, 
(b) fractional amount subtracted for each wrong answer, 
and (c) fractional amount added for items omitted. 72 Ss 
were administered each of the treatments. Results show 
that giving points for items omitted was preferable to 
subtracting points. In addition, under both of these 
methods more items were omitted than in the rights only 
scoring method.—R. W. Covert. 
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1668. ————. Why independent schools for 
maladjusted? And do they give good value? Asso- 
ciation of Educational Psychologists Journal & News 
Letter, 1971(Feb), Vol. 2(8), 32-34.—Argues that Eng- 
land’s “independent schools have contributed a vast 
amount to the understanding of maladjustment, and very 
often have been pioneers in the field. ..The inde- 
pendent school is more in a position to be a pioneer than 
the local authority school, because action can be more 
spontaneous. There are not so many committees to be 
consulted before decisions are made.” It is suggested that 
à child should not be placed in an independent school 
until it has been inspected by a team which should 
include a psychiatrist, educational psychologist, and the 
Special schools inspector. If only 1 person can visit, the 
educational psychologist is considered the most qualified 
because his work includes the educational, remedial, and 
curative. This team could also determine if value is being 
Teceived for the money invested, however, such an 
evaluation would have to be done over a number 0 
years and by a detailed examination of each child's 
history and progress. “It is important... to realise that 
bony different ways of helping maladjusted children c 
doris and there is no one correct me D—J. L. 

1669. Blom, Gaston E. (U. Colorado, Medical Center, 
Denver) Motivational and attitudinal content of first 
че teading textbooks: Their influence on reading 
Behavior and socialization. Journal of the American 
лу of Child Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 102), 

1-203. Examined (a) the content of Ist grade reading 
textbooks, and (b) children with reading disabilities. 
indings indicate that boys have a greater incidence of 
reading problems than girls, Psychosocial and instruc: 
tional variables were investigated and textbooks were 
examined in relation to motivational interest and appeal 
" boys. It was found that masculine activities end 1n 
ailure more often than feminine activities. The content 
and format of primers were found to be inappropriate 
and misrepresentative of social, cultural, ап devel- 
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opmental aspects. It was also found that primers 
frequently depict children younger than tet erdera ind 
anar ш hosp — for appropriate and 
e sociocultural models in readin, jals i 
— e Reiter. восе 
). ‚ Jean E. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) Perceptual motor development: Where in 
education? With particular reference to physical 
education. S/ow Learning Child: The Australian Journal 
on the Education of Backward Children, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
18(2), 109-119.—Discusses the need for a more careful 
study of the theories and programs of perceptual motor 
development. The areas of perception and perceptual 
motor development, deficiencies, and training are major 
concerns of physical education. The diagnosis of dys- 
function and deficiencies should be the responsibility of 
a multidisciplinary team. A major contribution of 
physical education is the presentation of well-developed 
child-centered programs. (15 ref.)—C. A. Newcomer. 

1671. Center, William. (Western Carolina U.) Inap- 
propriate placement of children who have had 
traumatic experiences. Western Carolina University 
Journal of Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(3), 37-40,—Cites 
reported cases in the literature to illustrate the apparent 
inappropriate placement in їз education classes or 
in institutions of children following traumatic events. It 
is suggested that when brain damage is not present, 
children be retested every 6 mo. to I yr. if there is no 
indication of retardation preceding the traumatic event. 
—J. Frank. 

1672. Jackson, Merrill S. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) Modes of adaptation to the first 
confrontation with English orthography in the visual 
modality. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 5(1), 25-30.—Studied the modes of adaptation to 
the initial confrontation with the mirror image symbols, 
“b” and “d,” in a sample of 21 preschool European 
children and 22 indigenous New Guinea native children 
of ages ranging from 7-13 yr. It was а ed Шу 

*q" presented in juxtaposition in the visual moda t 

ай р ; Virtually all Ss in both samples. 
resented in superimposition, 
uropean Ss changed their 
ew Guinea Ss did not. 
to the view that the confusions 
i be implicit 

rather than 
dis- 


1673. Leerskov, Anders. Periodeklasser -et 108- 
sforslag til forebyggelse og handtering af lettere 
skolevanskeligheder. [Period-classes: А proposal for 
revention an managing of moderate school difficul- 
ties.) Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 8(4) 243-251.—De- 
scribes an observation class which is a "platform" for 
sis in the school. Teachers refer pupils with 
emotional and educational problems for a period not to 
exceed 4-6 wk., even if further placement in special 
classes is impossible. School p supervise and 
develop the integration in the school.—P. Mylov. . 
1674. Neale, Marie D. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Standard deviations: Changing parame- 
ters in special education. Slow d 
lian Journa 
(EON Vol. 18(2), 67-87.— Discusses the effect of the 


long-term impact of culture on 
of sardi is reviewed in an attempt to present a 
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definition and broad concept of special education. The 
following questions are discussed to emphasize the need 
for linking laboratory studies and action research: 
individuating maturation, themes that characterize spe- 
cial education, parameters for teamwork with parents 
and children, and objectives in view of contemporary 
changes in society. It is concluded that a more realistic 
approach to the problems of society is required to elicit 
the concern of youth in the basic issues of special 
education. (5 p. ref.)—C. A. Newcomer. 

1675. Perch, Poul W. (National Social Welfare Board, 
Denmark) Egen klasse eller saerlige grupper - Even- 
tuelt uden for folkeskolen? iva class or special 
group: May be outside the school?] Skolepsykologi, 1971, 
Vol. 8(4), 252-257.—Divides pupils with difficulties into 
3 groups according to treatment indication: (a) educa- 
tional, (b) psychological, and (c) partly psychiatric. 
Integration within the family is stressed—P. Mylov. 

1676. Rawson, Margaret B. (Orton Society, Towson, 
Md.) Perspectives of specific language disability: |. 
The past—what has been learned? Bulletin of the 
Orton Society, 1971, Vol. 21, 22-34.— Presents the Ist 
part of a 3-part study relating professional activities and 
trends in language disability to the past, present, and 
future. Discussion focuses on (a) definition and char- 
acteristics, (b) etiology, (c) treatment and remediation, 
and (d) prognosis of specific developmental dyslexia. 
The term dyslexia in this context refers to difficulty in 
learning to speak, write, and spell. The etiology is 
considered as a physiological variation of developmental 
patterns. Its treatment and remediation requires inter- 
disciplinary communication and assistance. Intervention 
should be started at an early age, preferably using 
individualized instruction. (3 p. ref.)—G. R. Alley. 

1677. Rieneck, Bent. (Military Psychological Unit, 
MY mir e Denmark) Det samspilsramte barn. [The 
child with behavioral disturbances.] Skolepsykologi, 1971, 
Vol. 8(4), 258-265.—On the basis of a careful inves- 
tigation of social and affective functions in 18 22-yr-old 
conscripts, it is recommended that school children 
displaying social instability should not be selected to 
special classes or institutions. Nor should children with 
affective disturbances be excluded from normal milieus 
even if some “contagion” may be feared. The inves- 
tigation departs from an interaction model developed in 
connection with research concerning the military FOU- 
SHIP classification system.—P. Mylov. 

1678. R Richard D. (U. Georgia) An inves- 
tigation into the use of the cloze procedure with a 
group of functionally illiterate adults. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3572. 

1679. Arne. Samspilsramte elever i folke- 
skolen. [Children with behavioral disturbances in the 
school.] Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 8(4), 266-274. —Ad- 
verse interactions in school are a problem for the teacher 
and the child with educational problems. A local 
investigation revealed that teachers judged the conduct 
of 11% of the pupils unsatisfactory, of whom 2/, were 
boys. Nonstreamed classes may be part of the preventive 
merto if compulsory education is extended.— P. 
Mylov. 

1680. Task Force on Children out of School. The way 
we go to school: The exclusion of children in 
Boston. Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1970. iii, 85 p. 
$6.95. 

1681. Trinitas Valdes, M. (Holy Family Academy, 
Baguio City, Philippines) Parental attitudes and their 
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effects on exceptional children. Saint Louis University 
Research Journal, Baguio City, Phillippines, 1970(Deo) 
Vol. 1(4). 631-642.—Attempts to make "a critical 
evaluation of parental attitudes and their effects towards 
exceptional children in the context of the Filipino 
family." The Philippines is a child-oriented society; 
however, the gifted child tends to be pampered, the 
normal child is taken for granted, and the exceptional 
child tends to be neglected. Deviant values noted for the 
gifted child reared with unsuitable "parental attitudes, 
bred in unfavorable environmental situations" include 
self-centeredness, pride, overprotection, selfishness, su- 
periority complex, spoiled, pampered, and sophistication. 
The retarded child who has been haunted with feelings 
of being unwanted and unloved often reveals a frustrated 
child behavior pattern which includes insecurity, infe- 
riority complex, resentment and antagonism, frustration 
and aggression, isolation, maladjustment, and hostility, 
“Some children express deeply hurt feelings by with- 
drawal and attempts to run away from home; the latter is 
more true for boys. When the child is reared in this 
unfavorable environment, she could be physically, 
socially, and morally affected. There are even such 
far-reaching adverse effects as psychosis and neurosis.” 
It is concluded that the “ ‘рІеаѕиге-раіп principle’ is 
aptly applicable to parents of exceptional children as 
well as to the children themselves. This method advises 
that there should be an equal amount of gratification and 
frustration ....It is the parents’ responsibility to make 
each child's relationship to them exclusive and unique 
.... The best way to teach both types of offspring is still 
by examples."—J. L. Smith. 


Gifted 


1682. Ellison, Odia. (United States International U, 
San Diego, Calif.) Identifying racial minority second 
grade gifted students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3783-3784. 


Remedial Education 


1683. Acosta, Robert T. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Factors contributing to the successful remediation 
of reading disabilities in Mexican-American th y 
graders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan). 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3658. The 

1684. Adams, Ann A. (Mississippi State U.) bs 
effects of planned background experience и 
economically disadvantaged kindergarten chil 44 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 9 
32(7-А), 3544. mus 

1685. Brown, James C. (Emory U.) Effects of upil 
reinforcement administered by peer-tutors ОП р ot. 
reading achievement and tutor collateral beha Vol 
Шла, Abstracts International, 1972(Jan); 

(7-A), 3775. 

1686. Dil, Nasim & Gotts, Edward E. (U. Ten 
Improvement of arithmetic self concept thios, 
combined positive reinforcement, peer interac Py- 
and sequential curriculum. Journal of Schat ed the 
chology, 1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 462-472.—Investiga P nent 
development of arithmetic self-concept and achiev sí 
among 7-9 yr. old children who had problems b Че. ® 
were at the bottom of the lowest track of a 3rd Br track 
were 2 girls and 2 boys from a class of 24 l0 t soale 
children, who completed a l-dimensional 5-po? 
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for self-concept and were administered 20-item tests for 
achievement in arithmetic repeatedly throughout 8 wk. 
of instruction. The remaining 20 children served as a 
control group. Formation of small groups, peer inter- 
action, individual curriculum adjustment, and positive 
reinforcement both at individual and group level were 
applied. Effective, correlated results were recorded along 
both scales for each S, and the gains for the 4 target Ss 
compared to the class as a whole.—Journal abstract. 

1687. Frostig, Marianne. (Marianne Frostig Center of 
Educational Therapy, Los Angeles, Calif.) Visual per- 
ception, integrative functions and academic learn- 
ing. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 
l-15.—Considers that because intelligent behavior de- 
pends on the development of all psychological functions 
and upon their integration, remedial training, although it 
may focus upon 1 area, must take into account all areas. 
Specific examples are given as to how visual perceptual 
exercises may be used to enhance the child's devel- 
opment in language, sensory-motor functions, higher 
thought processes, integrative abilities, and social and 
emotional growth. Principles of teaching, e.g. over- 
learning, directing attention, individualization, and 
personalization, apply to ability training as well as to 
teaching of academics. Facilitation of transfer of initial 
visual perceptual training to academic skills is discussed 
and illustrated. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1688. Gormly, John & Nittoli, Michael J. (Rutgers 
State U.) Rapid improvement of reading skills in 
juvenile delinquents. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1971(Win), Vol. 40(2), 45-48.—Pretested 20 male 
adolescents, committed to a state institution as delin- 
quents, on the WISC and the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests for Grades 4—6. Ss then participated in a short-term 
teading program which provided structured self-instruc- 
tion, high interest reading material, and reduced chances 
of experiencing failure. After completing an average of 
24 SÜ-min sessions, significant improvement was found 
in vocabulary, speed, and accuracy in reading (р < 01) 
which exceeded a gain of a year on grade-normed 
Gates-MacGinitie posttests. Ss responded favorably to 
the program, and discipline problems were minimal. 

eading improvement was not related to IQ. It is 
concluded that remedial education is an important 
aspect of correctional programs for delinquent youths. 
—Journal abstract. 

1689. Guthrie, John T. & Goldberg, Herman К. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Visual sequential memory in reading 
disability. Journal of Learning. Disabilities, 
Vol. 5(1), 41-46.—Investigated the relationships between 
visual sequential memory and reading in 81 normal and 
43 disabled readers. Ss completed the Benton Visual 
Retention Test, 2 subtests from the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities, the Knox Cube Test, the Gray 
Oral Reading Test, the reading test of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, and the Wide Range Achievement 

est. Partial correlations between the tests were com- 
Tied. Significant (р < .01), positive associations were 
Identified between visual sequential memory and para- 
8taph comprehension, oral reading, and word recog- 
nition. The intercorrelations of the visual memory tests 
Were moderate, indicating that these tests do not mee 
identical abilities. Results suggest that reading disabi з 
ШУ derive from the lack of coordination ees Я 
тафт угш ШЕ functions which are required 1o 

.—Journal abstract. 
1690. Hashem, Thomas E. (George Peabody Coll. for 


1972(Jan)." 
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Teachers) An investigation of the relationship be- 
tween a nonverbal and verbal learning profile. 
е International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 

1691. Hodges, Marvin P. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Education Markets & Motion Picture Diy., Rochester, 
N.Y.) Environmental handicaps can be overcome. 
Audiovisual Instruction, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 52-55. 
—Environmental handicaps do not necessarily mean a 
higher percent of educational failures among inner-city 
youths. Kansas City’s Division of Urban Education has 
established an Instructional Services Center to provide 
specialized help for special educational problems. The 
center provides a wide n of audiovisual aids and can 
produce, duplicate, and distribute study prints, trans- 
parencies, slides, filmstrips, and super 8 films. The 
program is largely based on utilizing the pooled 
experience of the most successful educators in the 
district. In 1970, after 2 yr. of intensified effort, the 
number of youngsters who achieved reading scores at the 
national grade level doubled in these schools.—I. Е. 
Shifren. 1 

1692. Karlin, Robert. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Overcoming reading problems in exceptional 
children. Slow Learning Child: The Australian Journal on 
the Education of Backward Children, 197 V(Jul), Vol. 18(2), 
88-95.—Suggests that procedures for remedying reading 
difficulties in the exceptional child be modelled after 
those used in developmental teaching. j 

1693. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, М.Ү.) Scores made by retarded readers 
on the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1089- 
1090.—Studied responses to the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique by 59 elementary and secondar school- 
children attending a summer reading clinic, Responses 
differed from those of standardization samples on 9 of 
the test’s 22 variables: location, form appropriateness, 
movement, pathognomic verbalization, animal, anatomy, 
sex, hostility, and penetration —Journal abstract, 

71694. Laurita, Raymond E. (Yorktown Schools, N.Y.) 
Reversals: A response to frustrations? Reading 
Teacher, 1971(Oct). Vol. 25(1), 45-51.— Discusses rever- 
sals as perhaps the most persistent and insidious problem 
facing the teaching of reading. There seems to be no 
definitive answer as to the essential cause. Suggestions 
are made for remediation and frustration effects ii 
reviewed, Therapeutic possibilities in the prevention 0! 
reversal tendencies are discussed.—P. D. В i 

1695. Liberman, Isabelle Y. (U. Connecticut) asic 
research in speech and lateralization of language: 
Some implications for reading disability. Bulletin of 
the Orton Society, 1971, Vol. 21, 71-87.—Demonstrates 
how speech, or language for the ear, differs from reading, 


phonemic segmentati 


i ase of speech, s 
dens It is suggested that (а) the syllabic method 


supplemented by phonics be изе 
segmentation problems; 
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processed differently from nonspeech sounds, the 2 
should not be diagnosed and remediated interchange- 
ably; and (c) the relationships among cerebral lateraliza- 
tion for language, handedness, and poor reading can 
now be studied more meaningfully because of recently 
developed techniques. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1696. Noland, Eunice C. & Schuldt, W. John. (U. 
Arkansas) Sustained attention and reading retar- 
dation. Journal of Experimental Education, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 40(2), 73-76.—Assessed the ability to sustain visual 
attention and its relationship to reading retardation. 
Vigilance performance of 20 4th grade retarded readers 
was compared with 20 normal readers matched for age, 
sex, grade, and intelligence. Results support the predic- 
tion that retarded readers would make significantly more 
errors in detection. However, while both groups dem- 
onstrated a decrease in correct stimulus detection over 
time, no significant difference in rate of performance 
decrement was revealed between groups.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1697. Rubino, Carl A. & Minden, Harold A. (Mental 
Retardation Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Visual- 
field restrictions in cases of reading disability. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1215-1217.— Selected 23 children who were attending a 
summer camp for children with learning disabilities and 
who demonstrated a reading disability at least 1 grade 
level below that expected on the basis of CA. Peripheral 
visual-field limits were tested for both nasal and 
temporal fields in both eyes. Tests for central visual field 
deficits were also conducted. With very few exceptions, 
the visual field limits were in the range of the accepted 
norm. 10 randomly selected Ss were retested and the 
results proved to be reliable as there were no significant 
differences on Ist and 2nd testing.—Journal abstract. 

1698. Stevens, Deon O. (U. Utah) Reading difficulty 
and classroom acceptance. Reading Teacher, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 52-55.—Attempted to determine 
whether 34 4th graders with reading problems were as 
well accepted by their classroom peers as other students. 
All Ss (n = 852) were given the Ruth Cunningham 
Classroom Social Distance Scale. Results show that (a) 
remedial reader Ss were not as socially well-accepted as 
their classroom peers; (b) no significant differences were 
found between the way class members rated remedial 
reading and the way remedial reading Ss rated them- 
selves; and (c) no significant differences were found 
between the way remedial boys and girls rated them- 
selves.—P. D. Leedy. 

1699. Zaremba, Barbara. (Guild Teachers’ Coll., 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Specific learning 
disabilities. S/ow Learning Child: The Australian Journal 
on the Education of Backward Children, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
18(2), 96-108.— Discusses specific learning disabilities in 
children of near average, average, and above average 
intelligence. The present concern of educators and 
psychologists is providing adequate tests for the early 
detection of such problems, training teachers for their 
recognition and remediation, and continuing research 
into factors incorporated in the individual learning 

process. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 
1700. Ling, Daniel & Maretic, Hermina. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Frequency transposition 
in the teaching of speech to deaf children. Journal of 
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Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Маг), Vol, 14(1) 
37-46.—Compared conventional (linear) amplification 
supplemented with frequency transposition with con- 
ventional amplification alone in teaching speech to |g 
7-11 yr. old severely deaf children. Ss were each given 
10-hr training in the articulation of 64 CV syllables, б 
were trained with conventional amplification to both 
ears (CL + CR), 6 with conventional amplification to 
the left ear and transposition to the right (CL + TR), 
and the remaining 6 under the reverse condition, 
CR + TL. All Ss made significant gains in Correctly 
reproducing both consonants and vowels under all 3 
conditions of amplification, not simply the one employed 
in training. Vowels were more frequently confused under 
the 2 transposition conditions. Results indicate a 
significant left-ear preference for vowels. Similar con- 
fusions of consonant features occurred under each 
amplification condition. Conventional amplification 
supplemented with transposition was not found to be 
superior to conventional amplification alone as an aid in 
articulation training. (31 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 


1701. Armstrong, Robert J., Mooney, Robert F., & 
Jensen, John A. (Salem State Coll.) A short, reliable; 
easy to administer individual intelligence test for 
special class placement. Child Study Journal, 1971 
(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 156-163.—Administered the Slosson 
Intelligence Test (SIT) and Stanford-Binet (S-B) to 147 
8-14 yr. olds with low IQs as measured by previous $-B 
scores. A correlation of .85 was obtained between SIT 
and S-B retest scores, and mean IQ score difference 
between the 2 tests was approximately equal to the 
standard error of measurement for the S-B alone. It is 
concluded that the SIT is a valid abbreviated screening 
instrument requiring no special training to administer 
—4A. Olson. ol 

1702. Ault, Allen L. (U. Georgia) The effects 0 
interpersonal communication training on ee 
cable mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts In 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3679. The 

1703. Callahan, William G. (Ohio State b Je 
effectiveness of silence as a reinforcer W hip 10 
educable mentally retarded and its relationship үт 
the construct of locus of control. зеп 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3 roradd) 

1704. Cloninger, Leonard G. (U. Northern С nes 
A study of some variables in frustration beris 
among normal and mentally retarded SU Vol. 
Doc айол Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 

(7-A), 3779. ler 

1705, Cole, Michael & Bruner, Jerome S. (Rook 
U.) Cultural differences and inferences ар 1 
chological processes. American Psychologist аш 
(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 867-876.—Discusses the ina tions i 
of experimental evidence and logical considera | 
current theories of intellectual deficits caused by ol 
deprivation. Reports on the presence or БЕ expel 
competence have been based on noncompara® ined 
imental situations. Deficit interpretations have к, 
that absence of performance reflects absen roj osed 
particular psychological process. A strategy 15 ie with 
which combines usual experimental appro proc 
ethnographic methods for the study of cogn! 
esses. (44 ref.)—24. Olson. 


т | for 
1706. Hartshorn, Helen M. (U. Georgia) А mote 
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a dual programmed summer day camp for mentally 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3759. 

1707. Joiner, Lee M. & Kottmeyer, Wayne A. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Effect of classroom noise on 
number identification by retarded children. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 197\(Sep), Vol. 22(4), 
164-169.—Using number recognition tasks displayed at 
1/10 and 1/100 sec. duration, the effects of 4 classroom 
auditory environments were examined (no noise, typical 
classroom background noise, typical classroom back- 
ground noise + noise episodes, and noise episodes). The 
presence of a Ist order interaction between auditory 
environment and display rate support research findings 
indicating the suppressing effect of meaningful noise on 
performance. Earlier findings that the effects of noise 
were greatest when display durations are increased are 
supported.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

1708. Kane, Joan & Gill, Richard P. (U. Southwestern 
Louisiana) Implications of the Purdue Pegboard as a 
screening device. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 32-36.—Examined the effectiveness 
of the Purdue Pegboard Test in discriminating children 
with learning disabilities. 2 groups of children (N = 195) 
were tested with the pegboard and were classified into 
levels of intelligence, emotional stability, reading retar- 
dation, and learning disability. While the study tends to 
support previous research, data are insufficient to 
recommend the inclusion of this test in any test battery 
as a diagnostic instrument. Results suggest that the 
pegboard may have value as a simple and objective 
measure in determining benefits accrued in a class for 
children with learning disabilities.—Journal abstract. 

‚1709. Maxwell, Michael T. (Washington School, 
Miles City, Mont.) The relationship between the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the 
Slosson Intelligence Test. Child Study Journal, 1971 
(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 164-171.—Administered the WISC and 
Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) to a total of 50 11-14 yr. 
0105 in the 6th grade and special education classes. A 
high positive correlation was obtained between the SIT 
and WISC Verbal and Total scales, especially for 
extreme intelligence classifications of mental defective 
and superior. It is concluded that while the WISC is 
Preferable for placement, the SIT is adequate for 
Screening purposes.—A. Olson. ` 

1710. McKinney, James D. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Developmental study of the acquisition 
and utilization of conceptual strategies. Journal 0) 
Educational Psychology, 1912(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 22- 
3l—Tested the effects of instruction in 2 formally 
different strategies on conjunctive concept attainment 
and problem-solving efficiency at 2 developmental levels. 
A total of 90 educable retarded 9-11 yr. olds with MAs 
9f 5-6 and 7-8 yr. served as Ss. Treatments consisted of 
Instruction in conservative focusing, successive scanning, 
= no instruction. It was found that with the 5-7 
evel, training in focusing failed to facilitate perform- 
ance; scanning instruction increased problem-solving 
efficiency but did not facilitate concept attainment. / M 
the 7-8 MA level, instruction in both strategies facili- 
tated performance, although focusing was more effective 
than scanning. Results indicate that the acquisition of 
Complex cognitive operations in young, children 15 а 
unction of both the logical structure and informational 
demands of the task. (24 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

1711. McKinney, James D. & Corter, Harold М. 
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North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Flexibility traini 
educable retarded шан тз) of Schon ps 
chology, 1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 455-461.— Tested t 
hypothesis that training in perceptual and cognitive 
shifts would improve the performance of educable 
mentally retarded children on flexibility measures and 
on the Stanford-Binet and WISC scales. The Cognitive 
Flexibility Test was also administered to 28 Ss the results 
of which were compared to a control group of 28 that 
was matched on mental age. Instruction facilitated 
performance on variables measuring verbal fluency and 
concept formation; however, significant improvement 
was generally limited to those variables which shared 
content with the training exercises.—Journal abstract. 
1712. Mitchell, Marlys M. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Personality assessment of retarded 
children. Training School Bulletin, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
68(3), 186-192.—Administered the Revised Art scale 
(RA) of the Welsh Figure Preference Test (WFPT) to 
183 intermediate-level special class educable mentally 
handicapped (EMH) children (mean CA was 141.3 mo. 
for boys and 133.6 mo. for girls), to 48 normal 2nd 
graders, and to 47 normal 6th graders, all enrolled in 
public schools, to evaluate both its relationship to 
teacher's ratings of classroom behavior and its appro- 
priateness as a personality assessment instrument for use 
with EMH children. RA scores were significantly 
different for EMH boys and EMH girls, but not for 2nd 
grade or 6th grade boys and girls. Sex differences among 
the EMH group were also noted on test-retest reliability. 
Analysis of behavior ratings by RA scores provided little 
basis for pursuing use of this test for personality 
assessment of EMH children, although the few obtained 
differences were generally in the expected direction, The 
number of significant relationships between "don't like 
scores and behavioral ratings was seen as holding more 
promise for future investigations. Significant differences 
in scale scores and reliability coefficients between EMH 
boys and EMH girls are observed.—Journal abstract. 
1713. Picollo, Marvin E. (Utah State U.) Eight 


variables subject to administrative consideration 


and their relation to the self concept of educable 


mentally retarded students. Dissertation Abstracts 
beide 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3629-3630. 

1714. Richards, Hyrum Е. & Stone, David R. (Natrona 
County High School, Casper, Wyo.) The learning and 
transference of the Piagetian concept of conser- 
vation. Mental Retardation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(4), 3- 
31.—Studied 17 7-12 yr. old nonconserving mentally 
retarded Ss to test effects of training upon rate of 
conservation attainment and to measure for transfer to 
other areas of performance. Significant correlations were 
found between conservation pretest scores and general 
intelligence, CA, MA, Information subtest (WISC), 
Picture Arrangement subtest (WISC), and Number 
Concept Test scores. After being trained to conserve with 
a variety of tasks, Ss showed significant gains on 
Conservation, Information, Picture Arrangement, Num- 
ber Concept scores, and Conservation with Motivational 
Involvement. Tentative conclusions are that conserva- 
tion attainment can be accelerated by directed learning, 
with transfer to related behavior. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1715. Rourke, Byron Р. & Telegdy, Gabor A. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Lateralizing significance 
of WISC verbal-performance discrepancies for older 
children with learning disabilities. Perceptual & Motor 
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Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 875-883.—Distrib- 
uted 45 9-14 yr. old right-handed boys with learning 
disabilities into 3 groups on the basis of their WISC 
scores; (a) high performance-low verbal (HP-LV), (b) 
verbal equal to performance (V — P), and (c) high 
verbal-low performance (HV-LP). The 3 groups were 
equated for age and Full Scale IQ. The performance of 
these Ss on 25 measures indicated clear superiority of the 
HP-LV group on most measures of complex motor and 
psychomotor abilities, regardless of the hand employed. 
Although expectations involving differential hand su- 
periority of the HP-LV and HV-LP groups were not 
supported, results are considered consistent with the 
view that WISC Verbal and Performance IQ discrep- 
ancies reflect the differential integrity of the 2 cerebral 
hemispheres in older children with learning disabilities. 
—Journal abstract. 

1716. Swize, Lydia M. (U. Northern Colorado) The 
relationship between performance on Piagetian 
Conservation tasks and intelligence and achieve- 
ment in educable mentally retarded children. Dis- 
pun Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
3806. 

1717. Wallace, Ben M. (U. Texas) An investigation 
of the educational implications of Jensen's rationale 
and techniques for differentiating between primary 
and cultural mental retardation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3807-3808. 

1718. Wilson, Lonny R. (U. Iowa) Successive 
discrimination learning of children with and without 
perceptual-motor handicaps. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 935-942.—Admin- 
istered the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test to Ist 
graders. 30 Ss with visual-motor handicaps and 30 
normal Ss matched for IQ and MA were then studied on 
a successive discrimination task involving 2 stimuli 
varying only on spatial orientation. The handicapped Ss 
learned at a significantly (p < .05) slower rate with no 
recall deficit 3 min. after acquisition. Their slower 
learning may have been produced by weaknesses in 
verbal mediation, raising the possibility that language 
contributes to their limited academic progress and 
underlies the reported correlations between school 
achievement and perceptual-motor scores. It is further 
suggested that limited brief-memory storage and inad- 
equate perception of spatial orientation may have also 
impeded their successive discrimination learning. It is 
concluded that the frequent tacit assumption of a simple 
cause and effect relationship between achievement and 
perceptual-motor development is questionable. (17 ref.) 
ics abstract. 

. Wold, Robert M. (Ed.) Visual and perceptual 
aspects for the achieving and underachieving child. 
Seattle, Wash.: Special Child Publications, 1969. 492 
p.—Considers vision and visual processes as they relate 
to learning and learning disabilities. Areas covered by 
various authors include theory, interprofessional coor- 
dination and cooperation, testing, and remediation. 

1720. Zeck, Thomas F. (Ohio State U.) A survey of 
guidance services offered to the educable mentally 
retarded in the state of Ohio. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3712. 
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COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 
1721. Abraham, Karen A. (U. New Mexico) The 
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effectiveness of structured sociodrama in altering 
the classroom behavior of fifth grade students, · 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3677-3678. 

1722. Afandor, Josef C. (U. Arizona) Interactions 
analysis as a measure of counselor effectiveness, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3678. 

1723. Ahn, Chang-Yil. (Ohio State U.) Development 
of a computer-assisted instructional system on the 
use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
3678-3679. 

1724. Alper, Theodore С. & White, Owen В. (Cali- 
fornia State Coll., Hayward) Precision teaching; A tool 
for the school psychologist and teacher. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 445-454.—At- 
tempts to provide an introduction to the language and 
problem solving approach called “precision teaching” 
Reasons are listed for using a specific language and 
reporting techniques. Precision teaching emphasizes the 
precise identification of the behavior and environment in 
observable, unambiguous terms and the continuous 
recording of behavioral changes in rate. Definitions of 
the terminology and examples taken from the classroom 
are provided. The main point of this paper is that 
systematic interventions, precisely described and sys- 
tematically recorded, lead to the most successful inter- 
ventions. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1725. Anthony, Virgil A. (North Texas State U.) The 
development of a philosophy for advising elemen- 
tary education majors in their selection of an 
academic area of specialization. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3679. 

1726. Bates, Gloria J. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Formative evaluation in the development of a 
counseling mode designed to teach time manage- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan). 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3680. 

1727. Beasley, William L. (U. Georgia) The effects 
of observational methods and client-counselor ій" 
teraction on communication assessment. Disserta 
Do S rri International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(1-A) 

1728. Boyd, John D. (Ohio State U.) The const 
tion of a microcounseling training model and the 
assessment of its effectiveness in teaching ` 
cognitively flexible set of verbal response behaviors 
to neophyte counselors. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3681. . " 

1729. Brady, Robert P. (U. Cincinnati) An erati 
nation of selected variables affecting the vocation? 
development of elementary school children. D 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 347^ 
3681-3682. несі 

1730. DelBeato, Donald J. (U. Maryland) The En 
of one type of preinterview verbal discrimina 
training model on verbal behavior in an inter 
setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jat^ 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3682-3683. 

1731. Edwards, Donald D. 
Effects of an extended encounter group eX А 
upon counselor facilitation of client self-explor 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Јап), 
32(7-А), 3683. al- 

1732. Emener, William G. (U. Georgia) A сото, 
ison of programmed-machine training and lea 
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led group training on interpersonal behavior. Dis- 
- sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 


3684. 

1733. Field, Timothy F. (U. Maryland) The effects of 
sex and status of model on the acquisition of 
counseling behaviors by beginning students in 
counseling. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3685. 

1734. Goldman, Bert A. & Vicinanza, Paul. (U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro) А scoring system for meas- 
uring college interest with the Kuder Occupational 
Interest Survey Form DD. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 101-102.—Developed a 
unique scoring system for measuring college interest with 
the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey, Form DD. This 
system permits the user to obtain a single score which if 
obtained from both pre- and posttest administrations 
attempts to measure change in interest toward college 
related occupations. It is anticipated that this would 
reflect change in interest in pursuing a college educa- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

1735. Hall, John W. (Ohio State U.) The effects of 
supportive services for disadvantaged coll stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972an), 
Vol. 32(7-А), 3686-3687. 

1736. Handy, John W. (U. Colorado) The ability to 
understand verbal communication and to commu- 
nicate this understanding as an outcome of coun- 
selor education. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3687. 

1737. Harmon, Gretchen S. (Arizona State U.) 
Counselor values and counselor verbal responses. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3687. 

ў 1738. Harrington, Scott А. (U. Colorado) The effects 
p basic encounter group experience with prospec- 
ve counselors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3688. 
| 1739. Harris, Ross D. (U. Maryland) Generalization 
m verbal conditioning in a quasi-counseling 
М tuation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
ol. 32(7-B), 4214-4215. 

1740. Heddesheimer, Janet C. (Ohio State U.) A 
Computer-based management and education infor- 
чор system for counselor education. Dissertation 
ve a International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3688- 


1741. Hendricks, Shirley J. (North Texas State U)A 

Б спрНүе analysis of the process of client-center- 

197 Play therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
2(ап), Vol. 32(7-A), 3689. 

21742. Holmes, Cooper В. (U. Toledo) The effect of 

i Nsitivity training on counseling behavior. Disser- 

3600" Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 


3 1743. Inkson, J. H. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
о Achievement motivation and occupational 
23 Э се. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
23(3), 225-234.—Administered the TAT and а quer 
Ai аге assessing vocational choices to 116 14-15 yr. 
the boys. Results were generally consistent with the 
thoy of achievement motivation (n Ach) and suggest 
Бе Persons with high п Ach аге relatively more 
{tracted to moderate- than to high- or low-probability 
excupations, have a particular liking for business and 
cuBineering Occupations, and evaluate prospective ос- 

Pations relatively more in terms of intrinsic work- 
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content than extrinsic rewards, Results varied in dif- 
ferent social-class groups in a way which indicates that n 
poner [шее Кор values strongly when it 
icts with values characteristic of S's social class. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. cases 
1744. Jackson, Leonard D. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
a formal program of career exploration on t 
vocational maturity of college freshmen. Dissertation 
peo International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3690- 
1745. Joubert, C. J. Beroepsoriénteringsterapie. 
[Vocational orientation therapy.] South African Journal of 
Pedagogy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 30-43.— Discusses the 
concept of vocational orientation therapy (VOT) which 
aims at giving an adolescent insight to his vocational 
choice situation and helps him realize his positive 
potentialities. The importance of the educational and 
value systems of the family with regard to the success of 
VOT is considered and the role of the counselor is 
discussed. VOT is seen as acceptance therapy, implying a 
mutual acceptance by parents and children, counselor 
and youths. It is hoped that acceptance will provide 
self-realization which will be carried to the point of 
articipation in a practical situation. The counselor’s 
help in turning theoretical training into workable reality 
is elaborated, with consideration for special problems of 
the handicapped. (47 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
1746. Kennedy, Daniel A. (Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.) A practical approach to 
school psychology. Journal of School Psychology, 
1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 484-489.—Discusses incidence of 
adjustment problems, psychologist-student ratios, and 
other undesirable side effects that have resulted from 
exclusive use of the clinical model in school psychology. 
Reasons for implementing development and preventive 
mental health programs in the schools are discussed, and 
examples of such programs are resented. Some alter- 
natives to the usual ways of handling the remediation. of 
currently existing adjustment problems are suggested. (15 
ү rnal abstract. 
d , Robert K. (North Texas State U.) A 

hange toward self-actualization in 
inseling and traditional group 
n Abstracts International, 1 


chael L, (Utah State U.) The 


effect of short-term counseling and tutoring on 
reading achievement, study skills, and personal 
adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


Vol. 32(7-A), 3694. КЕ 
бал), Yol aie H. (West Virginia U.) An 
evaluation of a model to kain high oe шел 

leaders of Adlerian gu ince g . Dis. 
p аен International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3694- 


3695. EN 
itty, Louis L. (U. Miami Coral Gables) A 
ENE 'а ЭТЧҮ containin only dis- 
Educational & Psycho logical Meas- 


” individuals. 1 
ees ТЛ), Vol. 31(4), 815-825.—Describes a 
short cut method for classification. 
disturbed college students on the 
ities of responses on a P* г 
1 bed or normal. The 

her disturbed ог dda че 
ifi i ed. The Ist involv S, 
classified. 2 So that A us classified in agreement 
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with classification by clinicians. The 2nd involved 144 
Ss, and results, for differing numbers of entries, show 
from 67%-80% similar classification to that of coun- 
selors.—R. W. Covert. 

1751. Melchers, Earl E. (U. Northern Colorado) The 
value of the Personal Orientation Inventory in 
predicting counselor effectiveness and the value of 
a counseling practicum in Promoting self-actuali- 
zation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3696-3697. 

1752. Moore, E. Margaret. (Queen’s U. Belfast, 
Ireland) School-based therapy: A modest proposal. 
Association of Educational Psychologists Journal & News 
Letter, 1971(Feb), Vol. 2(8), 18-20.— Defines school- 
based therapy as “а fairly superficial form of treatment, 
which would be more similar in terms of therapist 
behaviour and materials to modern primary teaching 
practice with children of the relevant age-group than is 
much clinic-based therapy, whether in the psycho- 
analytic or behaviourist tradition." This type of therapy 
is suggested to fill the need for professional counselors in 
secondary schools, and is aimed at "those disturbed 
primary school children whose maladjustment does not 
seem severe enough to warrant special placement or 
intensive psychotherapy or for whom such resources are 
not...available within a reasonable time," It is sug- 
gested that the main goals “of school-based therapy 
should Бе... е establishment of communication of 
emotionally meaningful messages with a sympathetic 
adult, and opportunities for satisfying achievement 
experiences in self-chosen activities." —J. L. Smith, 

1753. Murphy, Finian J. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Personality characteristics as predictors of coun- 
selor-trainee success in practicum. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3697-3698. 

1754. Neal, Jerry M. (Indiana U.) A study to 
determine the training effects of selected rein- 
forcement on A and B type female interviewers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3698. 

1755. Nelson, A. Gordon. (Cornell U.) Discrepancy 
between expressed and inventoried vocational in- 
terests. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
20(1), 21-24—Attempted “to obtain information that 
might enable a counselor to identify counselees with 
whom it would appear desirable to use a standardized 
interest inventory, namely, the probable discrepants." 
200 llth grade boys from 4 different schools were 
administered an Occupational Choices Questionnaire 
(OCQ), the Vocational Preference Inventory, and the 
Kuder DD Occupational Interest Survey. The OCQ was 
designed to elicit the following information: (a) S's Ist 
and 2nd expressed vocational Choices; (b) degree of 
certainty about, duration of interest in, and amount of 
information possessed concerning the Ist choice; (c) 
sources of information S used to learn about the Ist 
choice job; and (d) S's perception of the most important 
factors contributing to his Ist choice selection. Dividing 
Ss into discrepant and nondiscrepant (congruent) groups 
was done by comparing responses on the OCQ and 
Kuder's instrument. 70 Ss were placed in the discrepant 
group and 130 in the nondiscrepant group. “Statistically 
significant differences between the discrepants and 
congruents were found in the cases of only 3 of the 23 
variables investigated": duration of interest, school 
attended, and 2nd most important factor. in vocational 
choice. It is concluded *that it is not possible at present 
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to predict reliably whether a high school student's 
expressed vocational choice will be confirmed by his 
responses on a standardized preference inventory such as 
the Kuder DD."—J. L. Smith. 

1756. Peterson, Larry D. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Student attitudes and perceptions of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule as used by the 
Counseling center of the University of Northern 
Colorado. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3700. 

1757. Puranajoti, Vanna P. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Relationship of personality characteristics to coun- 
seling success of graduate students in counseling 
practicum courses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3700-3701. 

1758. Purvis, Johnny R. (Northern Louisiana U.) An 
evaluation of guidance services in Louisiana's 
public elementary schools. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3701. 

1759. Roy, Joseph J. (Columbia U.) A study of the 
processes and outcomes of a group achievement 
counseling program for "underachieving" students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3702. 

1760. Shulte, Dietmar. (U. Munster, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Verhaltenstherapie in der 
Beratungspraxis. [Behavior therapy in counseling.) 
Psychologische Rundschau, 1971(Oct), Vol. 22(4), 261- 
275.—A full understanding of fundamental learning 
theories constitutes a prerequisite to successful appli- 
cation of behavior modification. While the difficulty of 
controlling the environment of adults makes institu- 
tionalization for them mandatory, this difficulty does not 
exist to the same degree in the work with children, since 
their environment is restricted. mainly to home and 
school. By working with parents and teachers, sufficient 
control of the environment can be reached in many 
cases. The selection of a therapy must not cling to the 
symptoms of the client, but work on the variables that 
maintain the symptoms.—W. J. Koppitz. : 

1761. Smith, Joyce A. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) The 
effects of modeling behaviors on the communica- 
lions of clients in Counseling situations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3704. 

1762. Smith, Nanette Р. (U. New Mexico) Ап 
analysis of the relationship of counselor charac- 
teristics and behavior exhibited in group ехрепеле" 
with counselor effectiveness in a selected group о 
counselor trainees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3704-3705. t 

1763. Stevens, Frederick L. (Iowa State U.) Clien 
satisfaction as a counseling outcome vaner 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-B), 4229-4230. Б 

1764. Sundin, Marvel К. (U. Michigan) porsie 
and change in college choice among Seventh ay 
Adventist college youth. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3706. ога) 

1765. Walker, Betty А. (U. Southern Саш 
Effects of short-term group counseling on il ^i 
in attitudes of flexibility, tolerance, and nonan x) 
itarianism. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3708. ops 

1766. Meiner Raymond S. (U. Southern California) 
Group counseling with underachievers in a со i 
munity college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3708-3709. 
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1767. Wubbolding, Robert E. (U. Cincinnati) The 
relationship between pre-measured personality var- 
iables and counselor behavior during structured 
interviews. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3711. 

1768. Yura, Michael Т. (Ohio State U.) The per- 
sonality traits and vocational interests of guidance 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3711-3712. 
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1769. Barshaw, Frederick L. (Brigham Young U.) A 
study of the effect of elementary principals’ written, 
oral and non-verbal communication on the attitudes 
of parents of children attending non-disadvantaged 
public schools in the city of Los Angeles. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3589. 

1770. Brent, Eli, (Brigham Young U.) A study of the 
effect of elementary principals’ oral and written 
communication on the attitudes of parents of 
children attending disadvantaged schools in the Los 
Angeles City Unified School District. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3591. 

1771. Edwards, В. Р. (Western Carolina U.) The role 
and function of the school psychologist. Western 
Carolina University Journal of Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 
2(3), 10-13.—Describes and evaluates the combined 
functions of the school psychologist which include: 
diagnostician, clinician, consultant, educational pro- 
grammer, and researcher. It is concluded that Ist priority 
of the functions should be as consultant to teachers and 
administrators in terms of improving the school system. 
The consulting function includes planning effective 
Programs which involves diagnostic evaluations. In the 
absence of other qualified personnel part of the school 
Psychologist’s time should be spent in directing evalu- 
ative research projects.—J. Frank. 

N 1772. Hollister, Ronald L. (St. John's U., Jamaica, 

‘Y.) The psychological report as perceived by 
leachers of elementary grades and school psy- 
Chologists. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4185. 

1773. Johnson, Margaret P. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Steps toward maturity: A comparative study of 
Normal lives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(ап), Vol. 32(7-B), 4219. 

1774. King, Alma P. (Utah State U.) The self- 
теорі and self-actualization of university faculty 
A relation to student perceptions of effective 
teaching. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 

ol. 32(7-A), 3615. 

1775. Mickey, Gordon E. (Indiana U.) Trainable 
mentally retarded: Characteristics, preferences and 
Perceptions of teachers and directors of special 
hs lucation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 

an), Vol. 32(7-A), 3824-3825. 
yy 276: Null, Eldon J. & Smead, William H. (Purdue 
) Relationships between the political orientation 

Superintendents and their leader behavior as 
perceived by subordinates. Journal of Educational 
esearch, 1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 103-106.—Attempted 
ih determine if relationships exist between dimensions of 

€ political orientation of public school superintendents, 
(P measured by the Florida Scale of Civic Beliefs 
SCB), and dimensions of their leader behavior, as 
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measured by the Leader Behavior Description Ques- 
tionnaire, Form XII (LBDQ—XII). 25 pide En 
answered the FSCB, and 100 members of their central 
office staffs responded to the LBDQ—XII. Data were 
analyzed through the use of Pearson product-moment 
coefficients of correlation and multiple regression 
equations constructed by a tear down procedure. The 
statistical analyses indicate that certain dimensions of 
political belief, particularly Foreign Affairs and Nature 
of Man and Society, are related to certain dimensions of 
leader behavior.—Journal abstract. 

1777. Phillip, C. J. (U. Birmingham, School of 
Education, England) Summerfield and after: The 
training of educational psychologists. Bulletin of the 
British Psychological Society, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(84), 
207-212.—Discusses the province of educational psy- 
chology and the training of educational psychologists in 
England against the background of the Summerfield 
Report, which described and approved 3 routes into 
educational psychology.—V. S. Sexton. 

1778. Piters, Ronald E. (Utah State U.) An inves- 
tigation of the relationship between dogmatism and 
communication in educational administration. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
3630. 

1779. Van Meir, Edward J. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Leadership behavior of male and female elementary 
principals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3643. 
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1780. Abramson, Harold J. & Wences, Rosalio. (U. 
Connecticut) Campus dissent and academic pun- 
ishment: The response of college professors to local 
political activism. Sociology of Education, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 45(1), 61-75.—Analyzes the votes of 330 college 

rofessors on 3 resolutions dealing with penalties for 
local campus unrest on a scale of tolerance of political 
nonconformity. Years in residence at the institution and 
academic rank proved to be most strongly related to 
tolerance. Control for longevity considerably weakened 
the influence of department or discipline. The longevity 
factor revealed the existence of a local culture, crucial for 
differentiating reactions to local dissent and unorthodox 
political behavior. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1781. Amos, Oris С. (Ohio State U.) Satisfaction 
and commitment of Ohio teachers of educable 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3818. — 

1782. Blaschak, Veronica M. (U. Michigan) An 
exploration of the relationship between selected 
characteristics of first grade reading teachers and 
pupil growth in reading. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3549. 

1783. Bown, Oliver H. & Richek, Herbert G. (U. 
Texas) Teachers-to-be: Extraversion/introversion 
and self-perceptions. Elementary School Journal, 1969 
(Dec), Vol. 70(3), 164-170.—Argues that while Freudian 
fheory maintains that introversion is psychologically 
unhealthy, Jung and Eysenck have assumed the stand 
that introversion and extroversion are independent of 
mental health. The differential relationship between 
introversion and extroversion in relation to self-per- 
ceptions of 149 female elementary and secondary school 
student teachers (ages 19-21) were assessed using the 
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Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI). Teacher attitudes 
toward children were measured with the Bown Self- 
Report Inventory (BSRI) which has 8 scales: Self, 
OI Children, Authority, Work, Reality, Parents, and 
Hope. Ss were then classified as introverts or extroverts 
on the basis of MBTI preference scores. BSRI scores 
were used as the dependent variable. Results show that 
when 49 introverts were compared with 100 extroverts, 
significant differences (.001—01 levels depending on the 
scale) were obtained for all excluding the Work and 
Reality scales. It is suggested that extroversion is related 
to both the positive perceptions of children and to 
positive perceptions toward the self. However, introverts 
and extroverts who aspired to teach elementary school- 
children did not demonstrate significant differences in 
the positiveness of their attitudes toward children. It is 
concluded that if the more negative perceptions inhibit 
the formation of warm positive relationships with 
children, then introverts would be more suitable for 
teaching children above the 5th grade level.—P. R. 
Shibelski. 

1784. Carr, Patricia M. (Ohio State U.) The appli- 
cation of micro-counseling and instructional super- 
vision in the training of teachers in counselor verbal 
response skills. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 32(7-A), 3832-3833. 

1785. Clark, Myra N. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
informational communication on attitude change of 
education majors in a Southern college toward the 
culturally and economically disadvantaged. Disser- 
аса Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 

1786. Clark, Sidney L. (Columbia U.) A study of the 
relationship between secondary student teachers’ 
anxiety levels and their assignation of letter grades 
under simulated conditions. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3834. 

1787. Close, Emory R. (North Texas State U.) 
Relationships between three facilitative character- 
istics—empathy, warmth, genuineness—and se- 
lected factors associated with the secondary teach- 
er. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3779. 

1788. Coates, Carolie J. (U. Colorado) The effects of 
teachers’ belief systems and involvement on per- 
ceptions of student deviance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4104. 

1789. Emmer, Edmund T. (U. Texas) Transfer of 
instructional behavior and performance acquired in 
simulated teaching. Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Dec) Vol. 65(4), 178-182.—Examined whether 
instructional performance acquired during simulated 
teaching with peers acting as students would transfer to a 
setting in which "real" pupils were students. 4 ratings 
and 2 descriptive measures were obtained for 44 
preservice secondary teachers using lessons taught to 
peers and to 6th, 7th, and 8th grade students. Compar- 
isons of the teachers’ rated performance and behaviors in 
the peer lessons and the real pupils lesson indicate that 
(a) performance improved during a series of simulated 
lessons using peers as students, and (b) the increased 

levels of performance were maintained or improved 
when real pupils were used. Results are interpreted as 
evidence for transferability of instructional behavior 
across settings.—Journal abstract. 

1790. Ferge, Susan. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Sociological Research, Budapest, Hun- 
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gary) How teachers perceive the relation between 
school and society. Sociology of Education, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 45(1), 1-22.—Using data obtained from a sub 
sample of 500 teachers in Budapest, Hungary, hoy 
teachers perceive the social role of the school, its so 
functions, and possibilities was studied. Ss were asked. 
uestions dealing with (a) the effect of friends, f. 
the mass media, the school, and youth organizati 
upon young people; (b) the most frequent causes 0 
serious discipline problems in school; and (с) the mosi 
central factors responsible for students’ failures ii 
school. Further questions and their analysis yield | 
conclusions: (a) Ss believed the role and influence of thi 
school to be extremely limited, thereby underestimatin; 
themselves; (b) Ss attributed an ideal role to the sch 
and favored greater zone of influence for the school; am 
(c) Ss’ horizons tended to be limited, their lives revolvin 
around the school.—P. Hertzberg. 

1791. Follman, John; Holland, Margaret, & Mil 
William. (U. South Florida) Effects of instructions oi 
theme grading: Grammatical vs. holistic. Child Stua 
Journal, 197\(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 135-141.—Instructed 3 
groups of 4 seniors in an English methods course tor 
grade 10 themes for grammar, content, or both qualities, 
It was found that themes rated for grammatical quality, 
received the lowest grades. Results indicate that theme 
can be graded with high reliability by groups giver 
different rating criteria. It is concluded that them! 
should be given 2 grades, 1 for content or holistic quality 
and the other for grammar, punctuation, and spelling: 
—A. Olson. 
1792. Gillespie, Ruth J. (U. Houston) Attitui 
changes of elementary school undergraduate teach: 
er-interns as compared to certificated first yi 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan) 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3837. 

1793. Goodwin, William E. (Auburn U.) The relati 
effects of symbolic and symbolic-live modeling on 
the probing questioning behaviors of selected 
teacher interns. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3838. 

1794. Hansen, Lee H., Borgatta, Edgar F., & Lamb 
Philip. (Madison Public Schools, Wis.) Teacher P! 
ceptions of intra-occupational status relationship 
among elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school teaching positions. Journal of Experimen 
Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 40(2), 51-56.— Developed 
34-item attitude inventory, the Questionnaire on Teac 
Attitudes Toward the Profession, to assess the relat 
occupational status-of various teaching positions: 
teachers of kindergarten to 12th grade classes n 
Midwest completed the questionnaire. Scores b 
factors (e.g., status, training, and salary) were corr: dici 
with sex, age, and teaching assignment. Results in E 
that Ss who perceived differences accorded status n 
descending hierarchy from senior high to elemen 
school teachers. The majority of Ss, however, di 
perceive status differences; female, older and eleme 
school teachers were the least perceptive and supo ‘ti 
The failure to perceive suggests that the status p 
may be threatening and dysfunctional for many ^а 
ers.—A. Olson. fects 
1795. Hicks, Charles J. (Ohio State U.) The ета 
of short-term group counseling on the interperso = 
behaviors of urban teacher education stu Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Ja0); 
32(7-A), 3840. 
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1796. Holland, Joe D. (U. Houston) An analysis of 
teacher attitudes toward interpersonal relationships 
and job satisfaction in desegregated schools. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
3610-3611. 

1797. Lohman, Keith D. (U. Northern Colorado) The 
ideal colleague: An analysis of university faculty 
perceptions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4188-4189. 

1798. Low, Wendell В. (Utah State U.) Open-closed 
mindedness of students in teacher education and in 
other college fields. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 4107. 

1799. Luft, Laurine A. (U. Wisconsin) Degree of 
authoritarianism of teaching sisters and lay teach- 
ers in Catholic schools. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3792. 

1800. Mayo, P. R. & Bell, J. M. (U. Sussex, Brighton, 
England) Hostility and personality in a student- 
teacher population. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(4), 375-378.—80 men 
with mean age of 21 yr. and 72 women student teachers 
with a mean age of 20 yr. completed the Hostility and 
Direction of Hostility Questionnaire (HDHQ) and 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI). A. principal com- 
ponent analysis supports the HDHQ аз measuring 
hostility, which may be expressed both intropunitively 
and extrapunitively. Mean group scores are compared 
with previously reported studies and found to be higher 
than expected. The significance of this and the relation 
of the HDHQ to the EPI measures are discussed. 
Eua ghurrach 

1801. Mudrey, James E. (Mississippi State U.) 
Attitude changes and final aoe pies of ele- 
mentary student teachers assigned to supervising 
teachers with comparable or conflicting creative 
personalities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol, 32(7-A), 3844-3845. 

1802. Raymond, Anne D. (Oregon State U. The 
acquisition of nonverbal behaviors by. preservice 
Sclence teachers and their application during stu- 
Чөп, teaching. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3846. 
sta 803: Shaver, James Р. & Richards, Hyrum E. (Utah 
tate U.) Open-closed mindedness and an inquiry- 
oriented social studies methods course: Journal of 
ducational Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 85-93. 
—Evaluated a course in social studies methods, with 89 
undergraduates, which focused on preparing teachers to 
teach students skills of critical thinking. The course 
Voncentiated on the examination of assumptions under- 
(UA. social studies curricular decisions and on critical 

inking skills. Discussion, rather than lecture, was the 
ШАГУ. method of instruction. The Rokeach Dogmatism 
Bales the California F Scale, and the Gough-Sanford 
eee Scale were administered as measures of open- 
closed mindedness. Correlations were run to determine if 
scores оп the 3 scales were related to ratings of the 
Nistrustor by the Ss, using the University of Washington 
urvey of Student Opinion of Teaching, or to achieve- 
ment in the course. Scores on the personality measures 
showed no consistent relationship with ratings of the 
instructor. There also were no significant relationships 
Wes personality measures and measures of learning. 
М ith a larger sample, many of the correlations would 
ауе been statistically significant even though the 
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relationships were educationally trivial. (41 ref. 
soa abstract ly (41 ref.)—Jour: 

1804. Staiert, Paul J. (U. Denver) Changes of 
selected attitudes, values, needs RE ООЛУ. 
traits of participants in a fellowship program for 
prospective teachers of the disadvantaged. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 

1805. Tompkins, James R. (Catholic U. of America) A 
program content analysis of master degree level 
teacher training programs in the special education 
area of emotional disturbance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3828. i 

1806. Treanor, Hugh J. (West Virginia U.) An 
examination of the verbal and cognitive behavior 
patterns of selected secondary social studies teach- 
ers in West Migne. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3851. 
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1807. Abidin, Richard R., Golladay, Wendy M., & 
Howerton, Anna L. (U. Virginia) Elementary school 
retention: An unjustifiable, discriminatory and nox- 
ious educational policy. Journal of School Psychology, 
1971(Win), Vol. 9(4), 410-417.—Examined the long- and 
short-term correlates of Ist and 2nd grade retention in 
relation to the variables of achievement and intelligence 
over a 6-yr period. Ss were 85 6th grade children who 
were retained and 43 who were promoted. The retained 
and promoted control groups were also compared in 
terms of relevant demographic variables: sex, race, initial 
intelligence, socioeconomic level of family, father absent, 
etc. Data indicate that retention is an unjustifiable, 
discriminatory, and noxious educational policy. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

1808. Bazemore, Judith S. (U. Georgia) The rela- 
tionships between student level of tension, the 
learning environment, and achievement in reading. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3545-3546, ЧИ 

1809. Biegen, David А. n Cincinnati) The effects of 
irrelevant and immaterial data on problem difficulty. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 


32(7-A), 3774. | 
1810. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Junior Coll) Learnin 


conflict among mixed-dominance left-handed indi- 


viduals. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 


1971(Fal), Vol. 1, 18-19. 
ҮҮ Bring, Curtis R. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Effects of varying concrete activities on the achieve- 
ment of objectives in metric and non-metric geom- 
etry by students of rades five and six, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3775. 
1812. Burron, 8. (U. Northern Colorado) 
The ability of selected sixth grade pupils to function 
at a variety of cognitive levels on selected math- 
ematical tasks. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3775-3776. * 

1813. Cheyne, J. А. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Direct and vicarious | гїогсөшеп А пое т 
unishment and negative instances. ournal of Edu- 
P О, Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 63-68.—Com- 
pared the effects of direct and vicarious reinforcement 
(right or wrong) on learning and performance, 36 2nd 
graders either experienced themselves, or observed a 
model experience, reward and punishment for selecting 1 
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word from each of 18 pairs. Subsequent testing indicated achievement of specific educational objectives, Result 
that direct and vicarious reward were equivalent in terms indicate that in general boys and girls learn equally 
of correct performance and that vicarious punishment from identical types of visual illustrations when they 
was inferior to direct punishment. However, perform- used to complement oral instruction. It also ap 
ance following instructions to an $ under vicarious there are no special re uirements based on sex for 
conditions explicitly requiring matching behavior indi- specific types of visuals to provide maximum achie 
cated that punished responses were recalled at least as ment of specific educational objectives.—H. J. Me 
well as rewarded responses. Implications of exposing — Whinnie. : 
children to undesired behaviors having negative con- 1820. Edelstein, Ruth R. (State U. New York, Upstate’ 
sequences are discussed. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. Medical Center, Syracuse) Time perception as relat 
1814. Choate, Hubert H. (U. Southern California) to reading achievement. Perceptual & Motor Skil 
Selected factors Contributing to learning potential of 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 899-905.—Gave 58 4th and 
children of Spanish heritage. Dissertation Abstracts Sth graders a questionnaire on time and a series of short. 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3778. time intervals to be reproduced. Analyses of covariance 
1815. Dearth, Beverly Y. (Kent State U.) Gross and for 3 reading levels, controlling for intelligence and age, 
fine motor correlates of achievement in Kindergarten indicated a significant difference in scores on the 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), ^ questionnaire but negligible differences in the constant? 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3554. error and the standard deviation scores for the Tepro- — 
1816. Dennerll, Donald E. (U. Michigan) Dimen- duced intervals. When 2 extreme reading groups were! 
sions of self concept of later elementary children in compared, the standard deviation scores were signif- 
relationship to reading performance, sex-role and icantly smaller for the "better" readers. These scores 
socioeconomic status. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- were also significantly related to the time questionnaire” 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3781-3782. scores for the total sample. Sex differences on the 
i Vesta, Francis J. & Gray, С. Susan. questionnaire were confined to the “poorer” readers. The 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Listening and note taking. fact that Ss receiving small group remedial reading 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), instruction were Significantly more accurate in reprot 
-14.—Pretested 120 students on a battery of personality ducing intervals Suggests the possibility that heightened: 
tests, including the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and perceptual awareness may result from certain kinds of 
Internal-External Control Scale. Ss listened to a set of 3 intensive instruction. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


position of the criterion Passage on an imaginery Teachers) The interactive effect of manifest anxiety 
Scientific system in the set, note taking while listening, and Physiological reactivity on classroom learnin 
rehearsal immediately after listening, and testing. A Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vole 
free-recall test scored for number of words and ideas, 32(7-А), 3784. 
and a multiple-choice test were then administered. It was 1822. Feather, N. T. & Simon, J. G. (Flinders Us 
found that there were more words generated and higher South Australia, Bedford Park) Causal attributions for 
[gos test scores when the study interval was Success and failure in relation to expectations 
or review than for other activities. The number of success based upon selective or manipulative 
ideas recalled was favorably influenced by note taking, control. Journal of Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 394) 
rehearsal, and testing. There were no significant effects — 527-541. — Tested 85 male high school students on 4 
due to position of the passage in the set. Significant — lO-item anagrams test. In a manipulative cont 
correl Y C condition, the prior performance of Ss on a se f 
individual difference variables of anxiety and tolerance practice партага < controlled so that !/ of thet 
ambig an the test with high and '/, with low expectation 
desirability and performance was obtained for certain be sey It was fount that the expected шс was 
treatments, Implications for a minitheory of listening attributed more to ability and less to good luck than was 
e taking are discussed. (20 ref.) /ourna] abstract. the unexpected success. The expected failure was 
, land) Selected attributed more to lack of ability and less to bad lud 


th: i a greater 
visual perceptual, visual motor a па Intersenee an was the unexpected failure. There was 


Ty tendency for Ss to appeal to task difficulty and effort 8 

гаи abilities іп a 2nd and 4th rade popu- causes of their pont unread when they succeeded E 

, 19 ES eee Abstracts International, 1972(Jan) ^ when they failed.—Journal summary. "m | 
ol; 22(7-A), 3858. à 1823. Fertman, Joan C. (U. Southern California 

Viet ian кты, ou M. (Pennsylvania State U. Visual matching and visual recognition-memory апаа 

erring n n analysis by sex and grade levei. their relation to reading achievement. Disser! tan 

om ам of Educational Research, 197\(Sep), Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4247 


x, on attempted to determine (а) wheth- 182. i An educ 
er boys and girls in the same grade 1 1 is 4. Gustin, Marie S. (Boston Coll.) wi 
well from the same types of illustrations anny ae tional consideration of sibling ordinal position 


, Personality and achievement dimensions. 2/2520 
guit hea naa ually effective for boys and tion Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А) 
student асное та Туе] оп fests designed to measure — 3706 Aug. i 
of different na Objectives. 1825. Helser, Bettie R. (U. Colorado) A study to be 
1054 9th, 1 | ents partic. {һе eff be 
eis iy аш Were randomly assigned by tape-slide pecans а Dj stude 
ith his respective instructional wre, Ses interacted Performance on a criterion test presented in 572 
Teceived 4 individual criterial tests designed Vedi Gay. Vol. ogy re enn 
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1826. Hicks, Joyce P. (Ohio State U.) A study of the 
effectiveness of self-conceptual development and 
academic tutoring on the achievement of inner-city 
youths. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3789-3790. 

1827. Holmes, David S. (U. Kansas, Lawrence) The 
relationship between expected grades and students' 
evaluations of their instructors. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol 31(4) 951- 
957.—Investigated the relationship between expected 
grades and student's evaluations of their instructors, 
using 1,539 Ss in large college lecture sections as Ss. The 
responses of Ss expecting A's, B's, and C's were 
compared on each of 18 teacher evaluation items. 
Results show that, in general, Ss expecting low grades (a) 
reported less personal involvement in the course, and (b) 
were not more critical of the instructors’ presentations 
than Ss expecting high grades.—R. W. Covert. 

1828. Jeghelian, Alice. (Boston Coll.) Persistence in 
adult students and its relationship to selected 
psychological factors. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3691. 

1829. Katz, Irwin; Atchison, Calvin O., Epps, Edgar 
G., & Roberts, S. Oliver. (City U. New York, Graduate 
Center) Race of evaluator, race of norm, and expec- 
tancy as determinants of black performance. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
1-I5.—Previous research has suggested that in intel- 
lectual achievement situations, black college students 
tend to perceive white examiners as more authoritative 
than black examiners and white peer standards of 
performance as more difficult to attain than black peer 
Standards. Using these 2 assumptions, an expectancy 
X incentive formulation was used to account for black 
Ss task motivation in situations where cognitive ability is 
ostensibly evaluated by either a black or a white E, using 
either a white peer or a black peer standard of 
comparison. 480 black male undergraduates served as Ss. 
It was successfully predicted that when comparison with 
a white standard was anticipated, scores on a code task 
would be higher with a black tester than with a white 
tester, but when comparison with a black standard was 
anticipated, the difference between testers would be in 
the opposite direction. An attempted manipulation of 
Perceived probability of success by means of experi- 
mental feedback had only a weak effect upon the 
interaction of the 2 racial variables.—Journal abstract. 

1830. Kukla, Andy. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Attributional determinants of achievement-related 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 

97XFeb), Vol. 21(2), 166-174.—Describes 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 277 male undergraduates. All Ss 
Were pretested on the Revised Mehrabian Achievement 
Scale for males. Exp. I demonstrated that Ss who differ 
in achievement level also differ in their manner of 
accounting for the causes of their outcome at a 
digit-guessing task. High achievers more frequently 
attributed their successes or failures to the degree of 
effort expended than did either intermediate or low 
achievers, while intermediate achievers ascribed out- 
comes to luck more often than either of the extreme 
achievement groups. In Exp. П and III, the attributions 
typical of high and low achievers were induced in 2 
experimental groups, with the prediction that these 
groups would diverge behaviorally in the same way as 
uninstructed high and low achievers. In both digit- 
guessing and anagram tasks, high-achieving Ss per- 
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formed as predicted, while low-achievin, i 
аа еси асова Боа 
ations for attern of results i 
ref) Jounal ss ilts are discussed. (16 
. Massarotti, Michael С. (U. Denver) Eft 
the Spanish language as iy тшй pene 
test administration on the measured achievement of 
fifth grade Spanish-surnamed pupils. Dissertation 
диш International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3865- 

1832. Michael, William B., et al, (U. Southern 
California) Correlates of a pass-fail decision for 
admission to candidacy in a doctoral program in 
education. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 965-967.—Explored the interrela- 
tionships among a number of selected variables involved 
in a doctoral committee’s pass-fail decisions for a sample 
of 844 graduate students. The variables included scores 
on the Graduate Record Examination and the Com- 
prehensive Examination (CE). Results show moderate 
intercorrelations among the 5 parts of the CE (.32-.57) 
and somewhat lower correlations for the GRE scores 
(11-49). It is concluded that the pass-fail decision of the 
committee was substantially dependent on total scores 
on the CE and only slightly related to GRE scores.—R. 
W. Covert. j 

1833. Nisan, Mordecai. (Hebrew U., School of 
Education, Jerusalem, Israel) Dimension of time, in 
relation to choice behavior and achievement ori- 
entation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 2102), 175-182.—Describes а study in 
which 2 groups of 50 male undergraduates decided upon 
level of difficulty of items in tests to be taken on the 
same day and after 4 wk., presented in reverse temporal 
order to the 2 groups. Ss also indicated their expectancy 
of success and the valence of success and failure in’ each 
of the 2 tests. After test completion, Ss were given а 
projective test assessing need-achievement (n-Ach) and 
Alpert and Haber's Achievement Anxiety Test. Expected 
temporal distance resulted in higher risk-taking and 
higher expectancy of success їп success-oriented Ss (high 
n-Ach, low anxiety) but not in failure-oriented Ss. 
Temporal distance did not affect significantly verbalized 
valence of success or failure. Results suggest (a) the 
operation of time as а meaningful stimulus in the 
psychological field; and (b) the perception of time by 
achievement-oriented Ss as instrumental in helping to 
achieve a better control of the environment, even when 
objective conditions do not justify such expectancy. 
—Journal abstract. 

1834. Osborn, Michael Е. (U. Iowa) The impact of 
differing parental educational level on the educa- 
tional achievement, attitude, aspiration, and expec- 
tation of the child. Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 65(4), 163-167.—Studied (a) the rela- 
tionship between the educational levels of parents and 
the educational achievements and expectations of their 
children, and (b) A. Hood's findings that parental 
educational level is unrelated to the educational achieve- 
ment of the child, The sample consisted of 398 high 
school seniors who had completed a questionnaire 
administered by the Iowa Educational Information 
Center. Ss were divided into groups according to their 
sex and the educational levels of their parents and 
compared on 2 achievement variables and indices of 
their educational aspirations and expectations. Results 
show that Ss tended to achieve and have attitudes, 
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aspirations, and expectations consistent with the edu- 
cational level of their same-sex parent —Journal abstract. 

1835. Poulsen, Marie K. (U. Southern California) 
Automatic patterning of grammatical structures and 
auditory and visual stimuli as related to reading in 
disadvantaged Mexican American children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
3826-3827. 

1836. Priddy, Deborah R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The acquisition of within modality equivalences by 
adequate and inadequate readers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3827. 

1837. Primavera, Louis Н. & Simon, William E. 
Non-verbal rigidity and academic achievement in 
high school and college. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1178.—Investigated the 
relationship between the scores of 176 female under- 
graduates on a short nonverbal test for measuring 
rigidity, the Breskin Rigidity Test (BRT), and high 
school and college GPAs. No significant relationships 
were found between BRT scores and high school 
averages (r = .07) or between BRT scores and college 
grade БЫ AM! o (т = .00). Results appear consistent 
with Breskin’s finding that his test is unrelated to 
intelligence.—Author abstract. 

1838. Renko, Manu. Opettajan tehokkuus oppilaid- 
en koulusaavutusten ja persoonallisuuden kehit- 
tämisessä. [Teacher’s effectiveness in improving pupils’ 
school achievements and developing their personality.] 
Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, Psychology & Social 
Research, 1971, No. 26, 142 p.—Reports a study which 
developed and tested a basic educational theory based 
on 3 premises: (a) a teacher’s effectiveness can be 
predicted from his teaching techniques; (b) some of a 
teacher’s general behavior traits correlate with the 
effectiveness of his teaching; and (c) the teachers’s 
effectiveness in developing pupils’ personality can be 
predicted from his own personality traits, but not to the 
same extent as his effectiveness in obtaining other 
objectives. Ss were 49 teachers and 995 2nd and 4th 
grade students. Variables measured were teachers’ 
educational background, teachers’ personality traits, 
teaching techniques, pupils’ achievement, and pupils’ 
personality. Information was mainly gathered through 
observation. Analysis and summary of results reveals 
mostly positive and some negative correlations between a 
number of independent variables concerning teachers 
and 2 dependent variables: pupils’ achievement and 
personality. (5!/ p. tef.)—P. Hertzberg. 

1839. Risko, Victora J. (West Virginia U.) Differ- 
ential auditory discrimination skills as related to 
reading achievement. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3571-3572. 

1840. Selden, Steven. (Columbia U.) Effects of 
mode of presentation, organization of materials, and 
complexity of informational fields on conjunctive 
aceti ME OA of sixth graders. 

issertation Abstracts International, ‚ Vol. 
3A) зог 1972(Jan), Vol 

1841. Shepps, Florence P. & Shepps, R. Ronald. 
Relationship of study habits and school attitudes to 
achievement in mathematics and reading. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 71-73. 

1842. Skvarcius, Romualdas. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Mathematics performance as a function 

of the discrepancy in perception of roles in a 
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mathematics classroom. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3802. 

1843. Snyder, Charles R. (Vanderbilt U.) Success 
motivation, comparison levels, test anxiety, ongoing 
affects, movement, and performance on a class- 
room-related verbal learning task. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4228-4229. 

1844. Se Arne & Bording Petersen, Seren P. 
(School of Psychological Counseling, Lyngby, Denmark) 
Laeseudviklingen hos bern—beskrevet pà grundlag 
af stillelaesningsproven OS 400. [The development of 
reading by children: A description on the basis of the 
silent-reading test OS 400.] Skolepsykologi, 1971, Vol. 
8(1), 52 p.—Describes reading development by children, 
using a test of 400 words, each on a row with 4 pictures, 1 
of which was to be marked off by the child. Measures of 
achievement were speed and failure. Norms were 
provided from Grades 1-3. The number of failures was 
pth proportional to speed, and from Grade | to 
Grade 2 it diminished regardless of speed. On the basis 
of the ideal reading skill, educational measures were 

roposed. The development of reading was characterized 

у length of schooling and only to a much lesser degree 
by CA; only from August to November in Grade 2 wasa 
jump in уота noticed. From Grade 1, girls 
achieved higher than boys, except in dull classes, and the 
class mean was a dominant factor. Reading retardates 
often lost speed in the 2nd and 3rd 5-min period, 
explained by a low fatigue threshold. Because of the 
great differences between class standards and sex, only 
an evaluation of the child in relation to his classmates 1s 
a relevant basis for decisions concerning remedial 
education.—P. Mylov. bes 

1845. Sorensen, Donald J. (U. Southern California) 
Cross-identification and maternal attitudes as fac- 
tors affecting latency age male's school learning 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3705. 

1846. Stafford, Richard E. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oneonta) Negative relationships between abil- 
ity to visualize space and grades in specilic 
courses. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
5(1), 38-40.—Administered the Identical Blocks Test of 
spatial visualization to 1,402 college freshmen. Results 
were correlated with grades in specific courses. Negative 
relationships between test scores and grades in foreign 
languages were noted. Implications for counseling am 
testing are discussed.—Journal abstract. ә 

1847. Swallow, Rose М. (U. Southern California) 
Automatic processing of perceptual-linguistic an 
uli in second grade achieving and non-achieving 
readers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19720221), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3827-3828. ? 

1848. Swalm, James E. (Rutgers State U.) com 
ison of oral reading, silent reading, and listen We 
comprehension assessed by cloze. Dissertation 419 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3518-351 

1849. Thurber, Steven D. (U. Texas) Academ 
achievement as a function of task structure 9 
locus of control. Dissertation Abstracts Internation’ 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3807. neni 

1850. Titarenko, V. Vliyanie semeinykh otnos ^. 
na uspevaemost’ detei. [Influence of family att ) 
on the progress of the children.] In N. Solov у (Б) 
“Problemy byta, braka i sem’i.” (See PA, Vol. 48:155 Nie 
172-176.—Cites results of a study of 100 5th-8th g 
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children and their families to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of family attitudes for school performance and 
pehavior. 50 of the children were good performers; 50 
were п0.—/ D. London. 

1851. Urbanowicz, Mary J. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
study of the ability of children to distinguish among 
factual, judgmental, and inferential statements as 
related to reading achievement and intelligence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3851-3852. 

1852. Walberg, Herbert J. (U. Illinois, Chicago) 
Social environment and individual learning: A test of 
the Bloom model. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 69—73.—Tested B. S. Bloom's 
hypothesis that the correlation of measures on the same 
characteristic at 2 points in time will approach unity 
when the relevant, intervening environment is added to 
the prediction equation. A large national sample of 
about 3,700 high school physics students were given pre- 
and posttests on physics abilities and Walberg's Learning 
Environment Inventory. Simple, multiple, and canonical 
correlations indicate that the environment scales pre- 
dicted cognitive and behavioral posttests. Multiple, 
multivariate, ordered, stepwise regression revealed that 
canonical variates derived from environment scales 
contributed a small but significant percentage of vari- 
ance accounted for in the posttests after entering pretests 
and IQ in the equations. The range of multiple 
correlations for the complete regression model, corrected 
for criterion unreliability, was .87-.96.—Journal abstract. 

1853. Warner, Charles T. (Mississippi State U.) Тһе" 
effect of psychological anomie and anxiety on a 
free-recall verbal learning task. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3808. 

1854. Weeden, Robert E. (North Texas State U.) A 
comparison of the academic achievement in reading 
and mathematics of Negro children whose parents 
are interested, not interested, or involved in a 
program of Suzuki violin. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3582. 

1855, Zalma, Ralph. (Columbia U.) An investigation 
of auditory-visual integration and íts relationship to 
grapheme-phoneme correspondence in the reading 
process. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3586. 


Prediction 


1856. Blanchfield, W. C. (Utica Coll) College 
dropout identification: A case study. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 40(2), LE 
4— Proposes that multiple discriminant analysis (MDA) 
is superior to regression-correlation techniques in 10en- 
tifying college dropouts, since MDA (a) places depen- 
dent variables in categories rather than relative posi- 
tions; and (b) uses only quantifiable information, 
avoiding subjective data. Dropouts and success 
Students were chosen randomly from college files and 
Variables identified for analysis. Results show that M 
identified 69-87% of the dropouts. Significant indicators 
included (a) questionnaire scores on the social con- 
Sciousness factor, (b) percentage of college costs fi- 
папсей by grants, (c) high school rank, and (d) Ist 
Semester college GPA. The finding that Standard 
Achievement Test scores and high school GPA were not 
Significant suggests that the emphasis placed on these 
Measures should be reevaluated. It is ‘concluded that 

zd a satisfactory method for identifying dropouts. 
SS ISON. 
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1857. Cobb, Joseph A. (U. Oregon) Relationship of 
discrete classroom behaviors to fourth-grade aca- 
demic achievement. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 74-80.—Investigated whether 
academic acheivement could be predicted from rates of 
specific task-oriented and non-task-oriented behaviors. 
A total of 103 4th graders in 2 schools were observed for 
9 days during arithmetic periods. For each school, 
multiple regression equations (multiple Rs) were gen- 
erated using rates of specific behaviors as independent 
variables and scores on the Stanford Achievement Test 
as dependent variables. The final multiple Rs for 
predicting arithmetic achievement in the 2 schools were 
69 and .63. Cross-validation procedures resulted in 
correlations of .58 and .50. Final multiple Rs for 
predicting reading and spelling achievement from the 
arithmetic observational data provided moderate mul- 
tiple Rs of .66 and .50, On cross-validation, 1 correlation 
was maintained. Implications of the findings for helping 
young children achieve academically are discussed. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1858. Disanayaka, Kirtipala W. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The effectiveness of existing and proposed univer- 
sity entrance examinations in Ceylon. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3782. 

1859. Ehrlich, Howard J. (U. Iowa) Dogmatism and 
classroom grades: Reappraisal of the Rokeach- 
Norrell aides of academic performance. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1133- 
1134.—Tested and confirmed 3 hypotheses concerning 
the effect of belief centrality on the prediction of 
classroom grades from a student’s level of closed- 
mindedness. Reanalyzing the data of M. Rokeach and 
G. Norrell, it was observed that major area, sex; and the 
2 combined were determinative of the predictive effi- 
ciency of dogmatism scores.—Journal abstract. 

1860. Fudge, Jack W. (U. Texas) Predicting aca- 
demic performance from biographical data. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
3785. j 

1. Gendre, Francis. (U. Lausanne, Inst. of Applied 
Ne: Switzerland) Etude longitudinale de la 
validité de la BASC forme B. [Longitudinal validity 
study of the BASC, form B.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(3), 
165-190.—The Group Scholastic Aptitude Battery 
been used since 1963 for admission in the 
1 by the canton of Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land. A 4-yr follow-up study has been undertaken to 
validate the different predictors used and in particular 
the BASC. Number of student records for 
respectively, was 1,027, 848, 546, and 
has shown the superiority of school 
whereas the BASC is the best 
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increase the predictability of first grade reading 
skills from letter naming abilities in ki rten. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(4), 
147-150.—Compared 2 methods for capturing the letter 
naming skills of kindergartners (N = 35) for their power 
to predict Gates-McGinitie vocabulary and compre- 
hension 1 yr. later. Traditionally, the predictor is the 
number of letters named correctly. The experimental 
method obtained a predictor set of factor scores obtained 
from qualitatively scored letter name responses. Both 
methods produced essentially the same correlation 
coefficients.—Journal abstract. 

1864. Liedtke, Werner. (U. Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, Canada) Mathematics learning and pupil charc- 
teristics. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 143-153.—Examined measures of 
student intelligence, reading ability, socioeconomic 
status, personal adjustment, and social adjustment as 
predictors of mathematics learning in a self-directed 
(SD), partially teacher-directed (PTD), and teacher- 
directed (TD) classroom setting. 2 5th grade classes were 
assigned to each of the 3 classroom settings and given 4 
wk. of mathematics instruction. In the SD setting, none 
of the predictors was significantly correlated. with 
criterion tests of mathematics learning and retention. 
Intelligence, reading ability, personal adjustment, and 
social adjustment were significantly correlated with both 
criterion tests in the PTD setting. Intelligence and 
reading ability were significantly correlated with both 
criterion tests in the TD setting.—4. С. Bean. 

1865. McLaughlin, Gerald W. (United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y.) A note on the validity of 
two measures of high school rank. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 989— 
990.—Describes a study using 2 measures of high school 
rank corrected by (a) the graduating class size (HSR1), 
and (b) the number of students graduating X the 
number of those planning to attend college (HSR2). A 
sample of 194 cadets from a military academy were used 
as Ss. Results show a significantly greater validity for 
HSR2 than HSRI in predicting freshman GPA. Cor- 
relations between the 2 measures of high school rank and 
several parts of the College Entrance Examination Board 
Tests are also presented.—R. W. Covert, 

1866. Michael, William B., Haney, Russell; Lee, 
Young B., & Michael, Joan J. (U. Southern California) 
The criterion-related validities of cognitive and 
noncognitive predictors in a training program for 
nursing candidates. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 983-987.— Describes a 
study investigating the academic success of 128 nursing 
School candidates. 7 standardized cognitive measures, 4 
indices of high school achievement, and 2 scales from the 
16 PF and the MMPI were used to predict grades in each 
of 8 courses. Results show that the most valid predictors 
included 2 of the cognitive measures and high school 
GPAs. The 16PF and MMPI scales yielded correlations 
of virtually no predictive value. The predictor variables 
were also correlated with 8 additional measures of course 
work. Results indicate that the reliability of the grading 
process may be open to question.—R. W. Covert. 

1867. Mote, Thomas A. (U. Texas, Austin) Student 
grade perception and the prediction of academic 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3794. 

1868. Nelson, David A. (U. Northern Colorado) Trait 
inxiety as an individual factor in prediction and as it 
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correlates with other variables in predicting aca. 
demic achievement. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3699. 

1869. Powers, Richard J. (St. John’s U., Jamaica, 
N.Y.) Selected noncognitive variables as Predictors 
of academic achievement. Dissertation A bstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4194-4195. 

* 1870. Reiner, John R. (Southern Illinois U.) Differ- 
ential effects of initial course placement as a 
function of ACT mathematics scores and high- 
school rank-in-class in predicting general perform- 
ance in chemistry. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 977-98 1.—Investigated 
the effects of initial course acento: by placing 348 
freshmen in either a Ist or 2nd course in a chemistry 
Sequence according to a locally developed examination. 
The criterion was a GPA based on 6 chemistry courses, 
The predictors included grade placement, high school 
rank, and American College Testing Program Standard 
Mathematics score. A general prediction equation 
reflecting the model is presented. Results show differ- 
ential predictability for those initially placed. It is 
concluded that placement in advanced courses should be 
based only on relatively high scores on relevant predictor 
variables.—R. W. Covert. 

1871. Si тап, Marvin. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) SAT and high school average predictions of 
four year college achievement. Educational & Psy- 
chological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 947- 
950.—Analyzed the relationship between achievement 
(GPAs) during 4 years of college attendance and (а) 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) verbal, mathematics, and 
total scores; (b) high school averages (HSAs); and (c) à 
composite of SAT and HSA scores. The sample con- 
sisted of 175 students. Results show that SAT scores 
increased in validity for women but were not valid for 
men over the 4-yr college period. The HSA was about 
equally valid for males and females. Implications for use 
of the results are provided.—R. W. Covert. 3 

1872. Waterman, Alan S. & Waterman, Caroline K. 
(Hartwick Coll.) Relationship between freshman ego 
identity status and subsequent academic behavior: 
A test of the predictive validity of Marcia’s cate- 
gorization system for identity status. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 179.—Analyzed the 
academic records of engineering students previously 
studied by the authors (see PA, Vol. 46:9562), using the 
ево identity classification system of J. Marcia (see РА, 
Vol. 40:7584). Results "indicate that students who 
entered college in the achiever category and later 
withdrew left in good standing, while students who 
entered as foreclosures or diffusions and subsequently 
withdrew were generally forced to do so because of poor 
academic work. This relationship between identity s 
and grades of students withdrawing from the schoo 
Cannot be attributed to a general difference Er 
Statuses in academic performance since the grades of 
Persisters in the 4 statuses did not vary significantly. 


—S. p. 

1873. Wil J. R., DeWitt, Willard E., & Н 
Robert W. (Elementary Schools, Bradley, Ш) АЫ 
tabillty, and motivation of students as they relate 
to prediction of achievement. Journal of Education 
Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(4), 155-158.—Success i 
Prediction of achievement involves selecting significan 
variables, measuring them accurately, and finding a way 
of combining them to account for maximum achieve 
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ment variance. 2 studies are reported on (a) developing a 
refined combination of predictors including ability, 
“likability,” and “motivation”; and (b) validating this 
multiple regression equation against actual school 
achievement. Prediction was in terms of whether 243 9th 
graders would fall in “good” or “poor” categories 
determined by dichotomizing the rank-ordered list of 
actual achievement at a GPA of 3.33. Biserial г between 
the dichotomized variable of actual achievement and 
predicted achievement scores was .882, which is highly 
significant.—Journal abstract, 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


1874. Beyer, Darrell E. (Baylor U.) An analysis of 
selected intellectual and nonintellectual character- 
istics of dropouts and survivors in a private college. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3773-3774. 

1875, Hawkins, David В. & Horowitz, Herbert. 
(Memphis State U.) Variations in body image as a 
function of achievement level in school perform- 
ance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 2), 1229-1302.—Hypothesized that underachieving 
children would have significantly lower barrier scores 
than normally achieving children. 76 7th grade under- 
achievers in a residential school were compared with 85 
average boys. Results support the hypothesis—under- 
achievers did have lower barrier scores. Contrary to 
prediction, however, the barrier scores of the under- 
achieving group did not improve significantly over a 
3-mo period of intense therapeutically oriented treat- 
ment in a special residential school.—Journal abstract. 
‘œa 1876. Heck, Richard A. (U. Miami) Need for 
approval and its relationship to under, expected and 
over achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3688. 

5 1877. McGuire, John M. (George Peabody Coll. for 
eachers) A study of the relationship between 
academic motivation and a counseling letter treat- 
ment on help-seeking behavior of low achieving 
college students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4190-4191. 
1878. Shaver, James Р. & Nuhn, Dee, (Utah State U.) 
: The effectiveness of tutoring underachievers in 
reading and writing. Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 107-112.—Investigated the effec- 
tiveness of tutoring 198 underachievers in reading and 
writing at the 4th, 7th, and 10th grade levels. Ss were 
defined as underachievers if their obtained Sequential 
ests of Educational Progress (STEP) reading and 
writing scores were lower than the scores predicted on 
the basis of their California Test of Mental Maturity 
Scores. Ss with the largest discrepancies were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 2 tutorial arrangements or to à control 
Broup. Tutoring produced significantly greater end- 
of-year gains on the STEP tests at all 3 grade levels and 
these were sustained 2 yr. later for Ss tutored as 7th and 
10th graders, At all 3 grade levels, there were signif- 
icantly greater frequencies of tutored, as compared to 
Control Ss, who reached. their predicted potential ог 
better. This difference was present 2 уг. later.—Journal 
abstract. 
1879. Snider, James G. & Drakeford, Grant C. 
(American Inst. for Research, Pittsburgh, Ра.) Intensity 
9f meaning discrimination in academic achlevers 
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and underachievers. Psychological Reports, 1971(рес 
Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1139-1145. Compared 35 ae 
undergraduate achievers and 25 underachievers on an 
index of meaning discrimination to see whether achievers 
would display a finer degree of discrimination between 
high and low meaningful verbal stimuli. A previous 
study had found that underachievers tend to be lin- 
guistically rigid, from which it was inferred that 
underachievers may be poor in discriminating the 
uniquely meaningful features of their environment. 
Results support the hypothesis, showing for these Ss 
definite differences in discrimination of meaningfulness. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


1880. Adamson, David P. (Brigham Young U.) 
Differentiated multi-track grouping vs. uni-track 
educational grouping in mathematics. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3771. 

1881. Alf, Herbert A. (U. Georgia) Development and 
achievement effects of a teacher-directed structure 
for self-directed ss of education. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3771- 
3772. 
1882. Bartlett, Guilford H. (Columbia U.) Relation of 
a small group variable to implementation of an 
innovation in elementary science. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3831. 

1883. Busse, Thomas V., Ree, Mal & Gutride, 
Marilyn. (Temple U.) Environmentally enriched class- 


room lay behavior of Negro preschool 
degere eol. 5(2), 128- 


matched for 


lay was negatively related to both solitary and parallel 
em (p< ro For. all females, cooperative toy play was 
positively related to cooperative peer play (p < eae 

inversely ке) to solitary play es 05). In addition, 
for the female Ss, cooperative peer 

related to aggressive behavior (р < 01). The only 
significant difference between 
control Ss was the greater рее 3 

lay in the experimental males. 
ee were eese teacher encouragement of ‘the use of 
equipment. It is concluded *that the social deve open. 
of boys, but not girls, can be helped by the enricimen ol 
the play materials arias in their preschool class- 
ms." (24 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

rooms, GA ael ons Vo et al. (Temple 0) Environ: 
mentally enriched classrooms and the cognitive ane 

perceptual development of Negro preschool A ү 
dren. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), n i 
63(1), 15-21.—Evaluated the effects of placing addi- 
tional equipment in preschool classrooms on the cog- 
nitive and perceptual development of 123 Negro pre- 
school children. Ss were randomized into 6 experimen! | 

and 6 control classes. Pre- and posttests of the PME A 
Binet IQ, Wechsler Preschool and Primary Se un 

Intelligence Performance IQ, and 4 subtests oy е 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities were admin- 
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istered. Both desirable and undesirable effects resulted 
from the environmental enrichment. Results suggest that 
certain claims about the cognitive and perceptual value 
of play materials should be reconsidered. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1885. Cotton, Richard T. (U. Nebraska) A study of 
corrective methods designed to motivate the un- 
derachiever or disinterested secondary student. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3819. 

1886. Crump, William D. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Auditory discrimination among disad- 
vantaged elementary school children and effects of 
speech sound training on school-related language 
skills. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3820. 

1887. Daniel, Nancy C. (U. Georgia) Some effects of 
Scott, Foresman reading materials and of specified 
psychological services in twelve first grade class- 
rooms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3780-3781. 

1888. De Russy, Edith A. & Futch, Emily. (Get 
Coll, Smoke Psychological Lab.) Field 
independence as related to college curricula. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1235-1237.—Hypothesized that (a) students majoring in 
liberal arts are more field-dependent than those majoring 
in math, physics, and chemistry; and (b) college-age 
females are more field-dependent than college-age males. 
The Witkin Embedded Figures Test was administered to 
8 male and 8 female undergraduate chemistry, physics or 
mathematics majors and 8 male and 8 female liberal arts 
majors. Results support both hypotheses.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1889. Durfey, Calvin vo ena Young U.) An 
evaluation of bilingual education with a cross 
cultural emphasis designed for Navajo and non- 
Navajo students in San Juan County, Urah, 1969- 
1971. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3662. 

1890. Gillette, James H. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
study of attitude changes as a result of Outward 
Bound Mountain Ski School, C-60. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3785. 

1891. Gittell, Marilyn. (Queens Coll, Inst. for 
Community Studies) The potential for wat Com- 
munity roles. Journal of Negro Education, 1971(Sum), 
Vol. 40(3), 216-224.—Suggests that community control 
(and the Ocean Hill-Brownsville experiment) "is true to 
the reformist tradition of urban movements. The concept 
of community control represents an effort to work within 
the system, adjusting it to new circumstances and needs. 
It seeks a balance between public or citizen participation 
with professional roles in the policy process. It is 
reformist and not revolutionary; it does not seek the 
destruction of the system." The role parents and students 
must play in reforming American education and in 
reorienting the system to the interests of the consumers is 
discussed. "The issue hinges on the means for achieving 
this change in roles, the balancing of public and 

professional interests. The prospects to date are not 
encouraging, and any reasonable analysis gives further 
cause for very limited optimism."—W. E. Sedlacek. 

1892. Golin, Sanford. (U. Pittsburgh) Project self- 
esteem: Reactions of middle- and lower-class black 
parents to an elementary school black studies 
program. Community Mental Health Journal, 1971(Dec), 
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Vol. 7(4) 331-338.—Hypothesized that lower-class 
parents would react less favorably to the study program 
of primary prevention conducted in 3 black schools. A 
total of 123 lower and lower middle-class parents and 
care-takers of the participating children were inter- 
viewed. Results indicate that although middle class Ss 
showed stronger approval, the large majority of both 
Dae approved generally of the programs. Middle-class 

s were more likely to approve of community control of 
the schools, and the groups differed in their reasons for 
endorsing the programs.—Journal abstract. 

1893. Haney, Jack N., Albott, William L., & Paal, 
Nicholas. (Ohio U.) Sex related variables associated 
with choice and evaluation of options in an intro- 
ductory psychology course. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(4), 173-177.—Describes а 
study with 170 undergraduates in which sex appeared to 
be a relevant variable in the selection of self-regulated 
study in a college course in introductory psychology. 
Other measures, e.g, real-ideal discrepancies in the 
evaluation of academic performance and the attempt to 
raise one's grade by obtaining extra credit, seemed 
independent of sex but related to factors unique to a 
lecture or an independent option. It is suggested that 
ratings of the extent to which the course met students’ 
preconceived conceptions may have been related to 
sexual roles.—Journal abstract. 

1894. Johnson, Ray A. (U. Massachusetts) The 
— 2 theoretical knowledge of a psycho- 
motor skill to the actual performance of that skill. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3881. 

1895. Keen, Charles F. (U. Michigan) A study of 
relationships between growth and developmental 
variables, creativity, and musicality. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3791. 

1896. Krulik, Stephen; McPherson, Ann, & Rudnick, 
Jesse. (Temple U.) And there was no room in the 
school! Audiovisual Instruction, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
21-22.—Presents an examination of a mathematics 
laboratory established in a North Philadelphia com- 
munity where the need for the laboratory could not be 
met in the school. The lab was set up in a neighborhot 
center where the children enjoyed learning mathematics 
through games and puzzles.—Journal abstract. 

1897. Lakin, David S. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Cross age tutoring with Mexican-American pupils. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol 
o 3561-3562. Israel) smallest 

. Levin, Joseph. (Tel-Aviv U., Israe 

space analysis of choice of fields of study by college 
freshmen. Journal of Experimental Education, di 
(Win), Vol. 40(2), 61-65.—Investigated the applicability 
of L. Guttman and J. Lingoes' smallest space analys? 
technique by scaling a conditional proximity matrix e: 
choices of fields of study among freshmen applicants ts 
Tel-Aviv University. The configuration obtained con 
of 4 areas: humanities, social, regional, and Ju y 
studies. The order of the areas is circular and сап үт 
interpreted in terms of facet theory by 2 dichotomy: 
facets consisting of either “universal” and "particular И 
“cultural” and “social” categories. Within the area 
зыт rre p of study are o 
specificity-generality gradient—Journal abstract 

1899. Mader, David G. (Ohio State U.) A study of 
strategies for selection of students for individu g 
paced sections of a college mathematics COU 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 1908. Rueff, William N. (George Peabody Coll. for 
32(7-A), 3667. ! | Teachers) The effects of a systematic intervention 
1900. Maslinoff, Louis. (Columbia U.) Towards a procedure on the styles of mothers teaching a 
definition of sex education. Dissertation Abstracts cognitive task to their.preschool age child. Disser- 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3667. tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 
1901. McCarver, Ronald B. & Ellis, Norman R. (State 3827. 

Dept. Hosp., Div. of Mental Retardation, Baton Rouge, 1909. Rutledge, Lloyd L. (North Carolina State U) 
La.) Effect of overt verbal labeling on short-term Selected socio-psychological behavioral changes 
memory in culturally deprived and nondeprived occurring in boys and girls involved in the Arkansas 
children. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 6(1), Special 4-H Project. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
38-41.—Assessed the effects of overt labeling and tional 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3800-3801. | 

cultural. differences on the short-term memory per- 1910. , Judy A. (Columbia U.) Changing 
formance of 30 middle-class, Caucasian nursery school views of play in the education of young children. 
children and 30 low-socioeconomic-status Negroes (from Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 


Head Start) of the same age. Ss were given the Peabody Ин 

Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), а digit-span test, and a 1911. Stepsis, Joan A. (U. Michigan) A follow-up 
6-position short-term memory task. Cultural differences effects of a program that 
were not related to digit-span or short-term memory significantly improved perceptual ability (non-verbal 
performance. The middle-class Ss scored 43.7 1Q points Intellectual maturity) in young school children. 
higher on fe PPVT. For both groups, overt labeling D NCC bt International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
ifferentially affected the primac and recency segments -А), . 

of the serial position o hose who labeled. the 1912. Tanner, Laurel N. & Lindgren. Heny С. 
stimuli as presented performed significantly more poorly (Т emple U.) Classroom teaching m Panna И 
їп aid and significantly ейн » терещ sup- mental heal арро ра Y.: Holt, 
porting the hypothesis that young children ге earse In ine ? » ji PA 
ocean M шый, RN abstract. 1913. Wall, Sinclair. (Moorpark Junior dedere 
| КҮ, Meyer, Lillian Е. (U. Miami) Preparation of ваеш A neglected criterion in secondary 
instructional units c. mplishing spec- (е К 

Шей сһапдез in а Кусс students. 1969(Oct), Vol. 91), 12-16, 22.—Discusses the problem 
Dissertation Abstracts - International, 1972(Jan), Vol. of equating reading mate 
IATA) кез че үн : 

. Oles, Henry J. (U. Pi Factors as: n ^ A js ) 
ciated with н жт pers students using underestimated by publishers’ readability petu 
inka prescribed instruction. Dissertation Ab- s) han A, ates arra Hes) 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), - ш арра н m 

i904" O Reli F. Patricia (U. lol S2) A training vocabulary definitions; Q), so M Ту тонн 
model for volunteers working in ап inner city day large amount of ey eet д. Olson. 
care center: An alternative to the university ‚ print size and idi Jim. Act 11 of JIMS, Audiovisual 
DTE HAC S International, 1972(Jan), Vol. boss ^u УД Пап. i ҮТП), 29-32.—Jobs in In- 
905. 3846. i ia Study is а 
1905. Philli oma) A compar- structional Media Study 1 5 
ative Р рм, Оле ло seep o Education-supported, Nationa panpa 
through program and a kindergarten program upon sponsored P pees ents ad related data about peop 
the cognitive abilities and self concepts of children gather task statemen 5 Т опа] media. Then, it 
к from low socio-economic environments. Dissertatie who are шор He ts and puts them into 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3629. classifies а sore can be retrieve i 
1906. Roland, Mark V. (Columbia U.) Modification а data bank % ven 

of teacher and pupil classroom behavior through any ithe system revealed that regarding the instruc- 

training with an instrument for classroom analysis Ч 2 14: (a) the field is not an entity unto itself, 

Indicators of Quality. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- tional media field: e field ding, (c) upwan d mobility 

Нш -1972Пап), Vol. 32(7-А), зме ив correlated with training and placement, (d) 

. Rüdi ich. . Munich, 

Pedagogical ro) Di Institutionalisiertes training and tasks on the јо! 

Frühlesen" und seine Entwicklungsauswirkungen: edia to anoth 
[Institutionalized “early reading” and its developmental medi і 
ellects.] Zeitschrift fr Entwicklungspsychologie und Pada- БРЕ. Weimer, Wayne В. (U. New Mexico) А 
Sogische Psychologie, 1971 Vol. 3(3); 195-211.—De- a tuomotor and oral language program for. 
scribes a 10-yr longitudinal project examining the ш Paaran identified as potential failures. Dissertation 
сі nettutionalicet КЫЫ ШШ п ШАТ) and Abstracts Ко 19am Ма, 220705, э, 
2 control (п = 48) groups were studied with regard 19 ee Of musical aptitude to family and student 
intellectual development, efficiency ic, student interest in music, soclo- 


in school, and child уана 
Аш Ges connections between сапу d eic status, and intelligence among Caucasian 
and acceleration in gen 


eral development could Ang Negro middle school students. Dissertation 
not be proven. Advantages "f reading and T ym cts Internationa’ 32(7-A), 4054— 
decreased during the Ist 2 yr. of schooling. No adverse 2 cds 


emotional effects could be shown.—R- Е. Wagner. 2s 
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1917. Williams, Georgia M. (U. Michigan) The Child 
ent Consultant Project, urban program in 
education: A case study of the humanistic model for 
planned in inner city schools. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 3809. 
1918. Youth, Robert A. (Western Carolina U.) A 
proposed learning laboratory for introductory psy- 
chology. Western Carolina University Journal of Edu- 
cation, 1971(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 14-20.—Similar to other 
laboratories designed to combat the increasing teacher- 
student ratio, the one described here utilizes machine 
teaching. In addition to the advantages usually cited, 
personal contact with advanced students or graduate 
assistants who run the laboratory would increase. Class 
time would be freed for more discussions, debates, and 
student participation. Studies are cited which provide 
evidence that such a program is effective and productive. 
The layout of the ep is described. Objections to 
programmed instruction are noted but the pessimism is 
considered groundless. (19 ref.)—J. Frank. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


1919, Bat-Haee, Mohammad A. (Pahlavi U., Shiraz, 
Iran) Effectiveness of two methods of finding the 
least common denominator of unlike fractions and 
characteristics of Grade 5 Ss. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 1), 732-734.—Compared 
the effectiveness of 2 methods of finding the least 
common denominator in addition and subtraction of 
unlike fractions. 112 5th graders were taught the 
factoring or the inspection method for 12 periods. Within 
each group, comparison on the posttest showed (a) the 
factoring method more effective than inspection, and (b) 
within each treatment, no significant sex difference in 
pg Vir a en ET abstract, 

. . (U. Southern California) The 
comparative effectiveness of PE rn and 
color presentations in the facilitation ot affective 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3855. 

1921. Davis, Wayne K. (U. Michigan) The effect of 
student self-selection of learning outcomes on 
attitude and achievement measures. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3781. 

1922. Dwyer, Francis M. Етапи маја State U., Div. 
of Instructional Services) Color as an instructional 
variable. AV Communication Review, 1971(Win), Vol. 
19(4), 399-416.—Investigated the effectiveness of (a) 8 
types of visual illustrations used to complement oral 
instruction, and (b) black-and-white and colored ver- 
sions of 4 different types of visual illustrations. 8 
experimental groups of 29 psychology students plus a 
control group of 29 served as Ss. The Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test (Form Fm) revealed no differences 
between groups prior to treatment presentation. 5 criteria 
укы were used: raning identification, terminol- 

that @ калош and total score. Results indicate 
color improves performance, (b) th i 

not automatically improve гра нн и ов 
different types of color and black. 
differ in their effectiven 


oon 29 
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students in introductory business courses answered а 
questionnaire after playing a business simulation game 
as an ongoing, semester-long activity. Results support 
the claims that games are (a) self-judging, (b) increase 
student motivation, and (c) increase students’ efficacy in 
areas related to the game. Results do not support the 
claim that games have special value for low-achieving 
students. Ss considered the game experience most 
valuable for learning relationships and for getting a feel 
for the real situation. In general, Ss’ evaluation of the 
game as a learning experience was positively related to 
their understanding of the instructor’s reasons for using 
the game. Also, acceptance of the game as self-judging 
was associated with low tolerance for ambiguity, and 
reported increases in business efficacy were related to Ss’ 
course grades and their understanding of the game. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. F 

1924. Engel, Barney M. & Cooper, Martin. (Dalhousie 
U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Academic achieve- 
ment and radedness. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 40(2), 24-26.—Hypothesized 
that studies comparing pupil achievement in graded and 
nongraded elementary schools have been inconclusive in 
their findings due to the assumption that descriptions of 
schools as graded and nongraded have been valid. In the 
present study, an index of nongradedness was assigned 
to 4 schools on the basis of responses of 14 5th and 6th 
grade teachers to К. F. Carbone's questionnaire for 
evaluating a nongraded school program. It was found 
that School A scored a high index of 2.81 while School В 
scored a low of .86. The reading and language sections of 
the California Achievement Tests (CAT) were then 
administered to 20 pairs of pupils, in these 2 schools, who 
were matched for IQ. It was found that Ss in School A 
scored significantly higher in each of the categories a 
the CAT with the exception of spelling.—Journa 
abstract. 

1925. Furukawa, James M. & Shewell, Tanya. (Tov 
son State U.) The learning-ability-equated study 
method. Journal of Experimental Education, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 40(2), 41-44.—Tested the effectiveness of a study 
method designed to reduce or eliminate verbal proc 
differences between a total of 88 high or low abil iy 
undergraduates. Ability was measured by pre- ak 
posttests of short term memory. 40 high and low ability 
Ss were taught study techniques incorporating m 
learning principles (e.g., warmup, practice effect, m 
to learn and remember, overlearning, and meme 
devices). Results of the posttest indicate that low abil ы 
Fo yep from the study method, while high ability 

id not improve. (24 ref.)—4. Olson. 

1926. Glaser, William. Reaching the unmotivated. 
Science Teacher, 1971(Mar), Vol. 38(3), 18-22.—Suge d 
that if students feel the work they do is not good + A 
they are not worth much, their self-concept becomese 
concept of failure and consequently they beco sn 
unmotivated students. Ways need to be devised to iio 
students to do work so the teacher can give them e 5 
they will know they аге doing something worthwhile zn 
Suggested that teachers get involved with their stu ond 
help them become friendly, and create warmth i 
interaction in the classroom. Students can no longe 
seared into learning, and it is suggested that students © 
Searching Ist for a role and then looking for 4 dud 
However, schools currently are goal oriented tity 
destructive to role reinforcement. A positive gee 
reinforcement, relating the material to the stude 
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interest and life, and getting students to think are 
considered important in motivating the unmotivated 
student. The concept of failing a student should be 
abolished and students should not be measured against 
other students. It is thought that teaching science is 
particularly amenable to some of the changes noted.—J. 
L. Smith. 

1927. Grieve, Tarrance D. & Davis, J. Kent. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) The relationship 
of cognitive style and method of instruction to 
performance in ninth grade geography. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 137- 
141.—ЕасќогіаПу combined 2 levels of task presentation 
(discovery and expository) and 2 levels of cognitive style 
(analytic and global) to form a 2 X 2 design. After 11 hr. 
of instruction, the learning performance of 117 9th grade 
Ss was measured in terms of knowledge of Japan's 
geography and higher-learning, or the ability to use 
geographic materials in new situations. (20 ref.) 

1928. Hardy, C. A. (North Texas State U.) Achieve- 
ment and level of critical thinking in CHEM study 
and traditional chemistry. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(4), 159-162.—Compared 
an experimental group of 104 students of CHEM Study 
chemistry with a control group of 104 students of 
traditional chemistry. The conclusion that the CHEM 
Study approach is superior appears to be valid for all 
levels of mental ability usually found in high school 
chemistry classes. 

1929. Kaltsounis, Bill & Stephens, Howard G. (State 
University Coll. New York, Buffalo) Learning math- 
ematics by discovery: Implications for a creative 
child. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 1), 884-886.—Selected 29 top-rated 7th graders being 
taught mathematics according to the discovery method. 4 
types of test data were collected for each S: (a) Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Abilities Tests; (b) Torrance's test 
of Thinking Creatively with Words, Form A; (с) 
Arithmetic: Cooperative Mathematics Tests; and (d) 4 
unit tests. Results indicate that the discovery method is a 
Suitable technique for teaching mathematics to Ss with 
creative potential—Journal abstract. 

1930. Knowles, Brian A. (Utah State U.) The use of 
precise behavior management techniques in an 
elementary school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3841. 

1931. Kruschwitz, Stanley V. (U. Nebraska) Errorless 
training of letter discrimination with preschool 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912an), 

ol. 32(7-A), 3791-3792. 

1932. Mauri, Joseph J. (U. Toledo) The effect of 
Student centered group activity on levels of achieve- 
ment and attitude change in an undergraduale 
general psychology course. Dissertation Abstracis 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A). 3866. 2 
call p3: MeCollom, Ivan №. (1696 View Way, El Cajon, 

alif.) Psychological thrillers: Psychology books 
students read when given freedom of choice. 
eee Psychologist, 1971(Oct). Vol. 26(10), 921- 

7]. —Attempted to induce 364 introductory psychology 
Students to read desirable material by having them 
Participate in book selection. The resulting list of 15 
Ooks was developed on the basis of Ss’ enthusiastic 
appraisals. Summaries of reactions to each book are 
Presented.—Author abstract. 
ru 224. McEwin, Charles К. (North Texas State 0) 
he relationship of selected factors associated with 
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middle class oriented. reading material 
preferences of pated an at ole epe ае оди 
representations and story themes. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3824. 

1935. Miller, Robert J. (U. Texas) An investigation 
of the cognitive and affective verbal behavior of 
Буну groups of phon science teachers. 

issertation Abstracts International, 2 f d 
AX(1-A), 3843. 1972(Jan), Vol 

. 1936. Moore, David M. & Sasse, Edward B. (Southern 
Illinois U., Edwardsville) Effect of size and type of still 
projected pictures on immediate recall of content. 
AV. Communication. Review, 1971(Win), Vol. 19(4), 
437-450.— Presented 3 types of pictures (line drawings, 
paintings, and photographs) to 3 groups of 76 3rd, 7th, 
and llth grade students. 3 sizes (large, medium, and 
small) of each picture type were presented on a screen 
for 14 sec. in a classroom setting. For each of the 9 
pictures, 5 multiple choice questions were constructed 
and presented immediately after the picture was shown. 
Results show (a) a picture size effect (medium size most 
effective), (b) a type effect (line drawings most effective), 
and (c) a grade level effect (7th grade highest overall 
score, 3rd lowest). Results show that line drawings on a 
medium size format seemed the most effective combi- 
nation.—D. E. Anderson. 

1937. Mount, George R. (North Texas State U.) An 
evaluation of a contingency management approach 
in teaching an introductory psychology course. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3795. i 

1938. Nash, William R. (U. Georgia) Facilitating the 
creative functioning of disadvantaged young black 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3795-3796. 

1939. Olivier, William P. (U. Texas) Program 

uence by ability interaction in learning a hier- 
archical task by computer-assisted instruction. 
Dissertation. Abstracts 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3796. 

поя Presland, John. Applied psychology and 
teaching spelling. Association of Educational Psychol- 
ogists Journal & News Letter, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(9, Suppl), 
15 p.—Attempts “to analyse the teaching of spelling, 
indicate ways of discovering what learning activities are 
needed for particular children, and show how the 
maximum effect сап be derived from these activities by 
utilising psychological knowledge and theory relevant to 
learning processes.” Few differences were found in 
teaching backward and normal children. Skinner's 
theory of dividing the learning task into а large number 
of small successive steps and reinforcing the accom- 
plishment of each step is considered a very promising 
approach. Several principles are noted to supplement this 
basic scheme. Also noted are several games, “which may 
be useful in teaching various skills in spelling .... [an] 
analysis of the teaching and learning of spelling into à 
number of subtasks" is presented including (a the 
readiness stage elements of which are defined, (b) 
developing methods of learning to spell words, (c) which 
words should be learned, (d) the word structure program, 
and (e) learning to use a dictionary. “Particular attention 
needs to be paid throughout the programme to correct 
pronunciation of words, since so much depends on this. 

(27 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

1941. Reed, John С. 
comparison of small study groups 


International, 


(North Texas State U) A 
and traditional 
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classes on acquaintance volume, reported prob- 
lems, and academic achievement. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3702. 

1942. Rusk, Paul C. (U. Colorado) A study of the 
effects on visual attention and criterion performance 
of varying amounts of realistic detail and viewing 
time. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
32(7-A), 3572-3573. 

1943. Schnayer, Sidney W. & Robinson, Leona A. 
(Chico State Coll., Reading Center) An analysis of 
phonic systems for the primary grades in eight basal 
reader series. Journal of Reading Specialist, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 9(2), 58-72.—Analyzed 8 basal reading programs 
for Grades 1—3 to determine (a) at which level various 
skills were introduced; and (b) the amount of rein- 
forcement given for a specific skill as measured by 
frequency of element presentation in the teacher's 
manual. The phonetic elements included consonants, 
digraphs, and vowels. Results indicate considerable 
disagreement on type of skills and amount of rein- 
forcement presented. Limitations of the study (e.g. 
overlapping skills and exclusion of workbooks in 
tabulations) are discussed. (18 ref.)—4A. Olson. 

1944. Shapiro, Bernard J., Willford, Robert E., & 
Shapiro, Phyllis P. (Boston U.) The (М.а. transition 
problem: A comparative study. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 57-60.—Investigated the 
measured effectiveness of 3 instructional strategies 
applied to the reading, spelling, and language achieve- 
ment of 12 classes of 2nd graders undergoing transition 
from the initial teaching alphabet to traditional orthog- 
raphy. Findings indicate that although at the end of the 
transition period all groups had made statistically 
significant gains over their pretransition level, the more 
structured transition strategies appeared to be the most 
effective. 

1945. Strag, Gerald A. (U. Georgia) Auditory dis- 
crimination techniques useful with culturally disad- 
vantaged children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3804. 

1946. Tropé, Barbro. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Inst., 
Malmö, Sweden) Undersökningar av effekten ра 
Begreppsinlárning vid olika typer av instruktion. 
[Two studies of the effect of different kinds of instruction 
on concept formation.) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Prob- 
lem, 1971(Jun), No. 134, 70 p.—Reports 2 studies in the 
teaching of 7th grade mathematics. The Ist is a 
longitudinal study comparing the effectiveness of teach- 
ing using 2 textbooks, one employing a “discovery” 
method, the other employing a "rule"method. The 2nd 
study compares 5 types of short-term instruction, ranging 
from a strict "rule" method through stages of "guided 
discovery" to a strict "discovery" method, in teaching 3 
mathematical concepts. Results of the Ist study are 
inconclusive. Results of the 2nd study show that a strict 
“rule” method is more effective than a strict “discovery” 
method or "guided discovery,” while “guided discovery" 
is better than strict "discovery." A retention measure 
showed “гше” and "guided discovery" methods superior 
to strict “discovery.” (23 ref.)J—English abstract. 

1947. Voronkov, O. G. (Ed.) Lingvisticheskie vopro- 
sy teorii i praktiki programmirovannogo obucheniya. 
[Linguistic problems of theory and practice in pro- 
grammed instruction.] Leningrad, USSR: Leningrad U., 
1970. 88 p. 

1948. Toto, David P. (Pennsylvania State U.) Eval- 
uation of an innovative educational device: A case 
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study. Journal of Educational Research, 1971000); 
65(2), 77-84.— Describes a study of 4th and 10th рг 
classes in which a mechanical test-scoring devida 
evaluated by questionnaire and assessment to deti 
its contribution to classroom learning. Televised lez 
materials were followed by 3 randomly assigned fi 
up modes: (a) quizzes graded by machine, imme 
returned and discussed; (b) quizzes discussed but 
returned the next day; and (c) discussion only. 
indicate that the device groups showed no suj 
over quiz-only groups, possibly due to the reli 
problem. Attitudes were favorable toward the m J 
and toward immediate return of the test results. 7 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY p үү! 


1949. Collins, Randall. (U. California, San out 
Functional and conflict theories of educatione 
stratification. American Sociological Review, 197(D 
Vol. 36(6), 1002-1019.—Considers 2 theories іп acco 
ing for the increased schooling required for emplo 
in advanced industrial society: (a) a technical-fune 
theory, stating that educational requirements reflectt 
demands for greater skills on the job due to technol 
change; and (b) a conflict theory, stating that emple 
ment requirements reflect the efforts of competing statu 
groups to monopolize or dominate jobs by їшї 
their cultural standards on the selection process: 
review of the evidence indicates that the conflict th 
is more strongly supported. The main dynamic of; 
educational requirements in the United States has b 
primarily the expansion of mobility oppo 
through the school system, rather than autom 
changes in the structure of employment. It is arguet 
the effort to build a comprehensive theory of Sti 
fication is best advanced by viewing those effe 
technological change on educational requirement 
are substantiated within the basic context of a con 
theory of stratification. (85 ref.) —Journal M 
1950. Falthzik, Alfred M. & Carroll, Stephen ' 
Maryland) Rate of return for closed versus Op 
ended questions іп a mail questionnaire survey 
industrial organizations. Psychological Reports, 1 
(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1121-1122.— Describes а 
questionnaire survey of the 200 largest United 
firms (with respect to number of employees) cone 
the relative importance of various college Di 
personal characteristics in college recruiting. 27 
firms receiving an “open-ended” question returned 
while 78% of the 100 receiving a "closed" ques! 
returned them.—Journal abstract. T 
1951. Gros, Redley J. (Louisiana State U.) 
mination of the effectiveness of selected org 
tional communication techniques. Dissertai 
stracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 349077 
1952. Klein, Stuart M., Kraut, Allen L, & V 
Alan. (U. Kentucky) Employee reactions to atl" 
survey feedback: A study of the impact of stru 
and process. Administrative Science Quarterly | 
(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 497-514.—Examined the im 
attitude survey feedback on the attitudes of 521 
nont employees and 112 managers towa 
feedback process and their perceptions of 
utilization. Independent variables were of 
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structure and process. It was hypothesized that each class 
would be positively associated with the dependent 
variables; however, the process variables were more 
powerful predictors of the dependent measures. Analysis 
disclosed that structure facilitates process and is its 
natural antecedent. Results support a model of infor- 
mation dissemination in which the relationship between 
structural variables and attitudes is moderated by 
process variables. The process variables were of 2 
classes: communication and involvement, the former 
predicting better satisfaction with survey feedback and 
the latter predicting better perceived utilization of the 
survey’s results. The management group perceived 
utilization and satisfaction as highly related, probably 
because of the decision-making orientation of this group. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

_ 1953. Pheysey, Diana C. & Payne, Roy L. (U. Aston, 
Birmingham, England) The Hemphill Group Dimen- 
sions Description Questionnaire: A British industrial 
application. Human Relations, 1970(Oct), Vol. 23(5), 
473-497. 

1954. Seppülüinen, Anna M. (Inst. of Occupational 
Health, Helsinki, Finland) Nerve conduction in the 
vibration syndrome. Work-Environment-Health, 1970, 
Vol. 7(1), 82-84.—Performed neurophysiological ex- 
aminations on 9 21-42 yr. old lumberjacks and 8 39-59 
yr. old workers who used rock or pneumatic drills in 
their jobs. Results indicate that for 8 of the lumberjacks 
who complained of numbness of the fingers, neuropathic 
involvement was noted. 7 of the 8 workers indicated 
paresthetic feelings. “When there were subjective symp- 
toms of paraesthesia, numbness or pricking sensations, 
there were abnormal neurophysiological findings in 
those workers who had used vibrating tools for several 
years....the Hopf system of paired stimuli, with its 
Possibility of selectively studying slow fibers, seems most 
promising in detecting early о jective signs of neuro- 
pathy in the vibration syndrome.”—J. L. Smith 

1955. Shocker, Allan D. (Carneigie-Mellon U.) Anal- 
yses of multiple attribute decisions in the identi- 
fication of product ideas and construction of com- 
posite criteria: Discounts and media planning: 
Correlates of managerial self-education: Four 
papers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4275-4276. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


1956. Bohoslavsky, Rodolfo. (U. Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina) El diagnóstico en orientación vocacional: 
Aportes para una teroría de la técnica. [The diag- 
nostic interview in vocational counseling: Theoretical 
Contributions to the technique.] Revista Argentina de 
Psicologia, 1969(Sep), Vol. 1(1), 35-59 —Distinguishes 


À include: 
interview, analysis of interview protocols, criteria for the 


cation of John Holland’s vocational theory (0 96 
empirical study of occupational mobility of men age 
м to 59. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 

ol. 32(7-A), 3797-3798. 
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1958. Schenk, William F. (U. Pittsburgh) A model for 
coordinating vocational guidance ШЫ manpower 
planning in a developing country. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts Iniernational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3702-3703. 

1959. Schneider, L. Ronald & Stevens, Nancy D. 
(Lehman Coll., City U. New York) Personality char- 
acteristics associated with job-seeking behavior 
patterns. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 197\(Mar), 
Vol. 19(3), 194-200.—50 male and 111 female college 
graduates who had registered with a job placement 
bureau were administered the Neuroticism Scale Ques- 
tionnaire and the Stevens Placement Readiness Scale. It 
was урон and confirmed that (a) there was a 
clear relationship between high placement readiness and 
true assertiveness and independence, and that low 
placement readiness was related to passivity and depen- 
dence; and (b) low placement readiness was charac- 
teristically associated with high sensitivity (for females 
and for males and females combined), and high place- 
ment readiness was related, although less clearly, with 
tough-mindedness. Depression an anxiety were not 
related to placement readiness. High placement readi- 
ness was related to low neuroticism; low placement 
readiness was associated with higher degrees of neu- 
roticism. Results also suggest that moderate placement 
readiness Ss were behaviorally and dynamically like both 
high- and low-placement readiness Ss in varying de- 

ees.—J. L. Smith. 

1960. Strutz, Sue A. (Iowa State U.) Career- 
homemaking orientation: A unitary dimension? 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 


32(7-B), 4196. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1961. Gopher, Daniel & Kahneman, Daniel. (U. Tel 
Aviv, Israel) Individual differences in attention and 
the prediction of flight criteria. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1335-1342.—Con- 
structed a dichotic listening test which requires S to 
monitor a relevant message and to ignore a concurrent 
message presented to the other ear. Results with 195 air 
force Mules and pilots show that the test has promising 


idity for predicting different criteria of proficiency in 
valo с performance aircraft. An analysis of the most 
valid of errors suggests that а change in an existing 
orientation Was accompanied by a transient instability of 
selective attention. Most errors ІП continuous attention 
were omissions, which indicate а failure of the listening 
set. Intrusions, which indicate a failure of selectivity, 
were rare and their frequency was not correlated to flight 
iteri | abstract. " 

i етен, R. F. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England) Mathematical models 
selection decisions. 


“the compromise strategy must be to attempt 
icons f roblēms on a formal basis, while 


d notions which are not yet ready for 
tical treatment in our final decisions. 


—D. Lawrence Gilbert & Jessup, Helen. (Science 4 


1963. Jessup, 
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(RAF), Ministry of Defence, London, England) Validity 
of the Eysenck Personality Inventory in pilot selec- 
tion. Occupational Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(2), 111— 
123.—Administered the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
to 205 pilot cadets early in their training. А validation 
study was conducted in respect to 167 cadets in the 
sample for whom clear pass/fail data were available. 
Significant differences were found in the failure rates in 
pilot training for cadets in the 4 quadrants of the 
neuroticism/extroversion personality space. The failure 
rate was highest among neurotic introverts (as hypoth- 
esized) and lowest among stable introverts (not hy- 
pothesized). The potential predictive value of the 
inventory appears to be largely independent of the 
existing selection measures. Since factors necessary for 
success on the job may actually impede success in 
training, criteria for on-the-job success should be 
considered in addition to criteria for success in training. 
—Journal abstract. 

1964. Mikula, G. (U. Graz, Inst. of Psychology, 
Austria) Validitátsuntersuchungen zur Eignungs- 
vorhersage für die Teilnahme an Expeditionen. [An 
investigation into the validity of predicting qualification 
for participants in expeditions.] Psychologie und Praxis, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 97-104.—Attempted to predict the 
qualification of participants in expeditions based on 
personality tests and age. Measurements were (a) scores 
from buddy judgments (coparticipants) regarding global 
qualification, and (b) 4 components. Coefficients of 
multiple correlation between predictor variables and the 
5 criteria were statistically significant only for the global 
qualification and 1 component, “emotional stability.” 
The Ist characteristic could be predicted almost exclu- 
sively by age, while for the 2nd characteristic an 
extroversion score was used.—R. F. Wagner. 

1965. Ramsey-Klee, Diane M. (R-K Research & 
System Design, Malibu, Calif.) A content analysis of 
the narrative section of Navy performance evalua- 
tions for senior enlisted personnel. U.S. Naval 
Personnel & Training Research Laboratory Technical 
Report, 1971(Oct), No. 2-71, 88 p.—Performed a content 
analytic pilot study of the narrative sections of Navy 
performance evaluations for 1,000 senior enlisted per- 
sonnel in Pay Grade E7 in order to determine if it is 
possible to differentiate between the performance of 
average and outstanding chief petty officers based on the 
substantive content of Evaluation Reports. 3 anonymous 
criterion groups of 75 cases each were selected from the 
top, middle, and in-between portions of the distribution 
of raw marks on 19A-Performance of Duty. A set of 29 
categories for indexing the substantive content of the 
narrative text was devised, including managerial skills, 
use of communication, initiative, resourcefulness, mo- 
tivation, productivity and achievement, and potential. 67 
quantitative variables were derived from the content 
analysis. All 3 criterion groups were compared on this set 
of 67 variables, i.e., top vs. middle, top vs. in-between, 
and in-between vs. middle. A number of statistically 
significant differences among the 3 groups emerged from 
the statistical analysis. Results support the hypothesis 
that narrative performance evaluations do contain 
nformation useful to personnel selection boards in 
liscriminating between typical and superlative chief 
еу officers.—Journal abstract. 

1966. Salemi, Emanuel C. & Monahan, John B. 
California State Coll.) The psychological contract of 
mployment: Do recruiters and students agree? 
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Personnel Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 49(12), 986-993, 
— Reports that the perceived expectations of 200 grad- 
uating seniors concerning the employment relationship 
matched those of 110 recruiters according to ques- 
tionnaire data. No conclusions relating to turnover were 
reached.—P. L. Crawford. 


TRAINING 


1967. Bernstein, B. R. & Gonzalez, B. K. (Honeywell 
Inc., Systems & Research Div., St. Paul, Minn.) Learn- 
ing, retention and transfer in military training. 
NAVTRADEVCEN Technical : Report, 1971(Sep), No. 
69-C-0253-1, 82 p.—Summarizes Phase 1 and reports 
Phase II of the learning (L), retention (R), and transfer 
(T) program, the purposes of the latter being to analyze 
the task difficulty in Naval jobs and to conduct a further 
exploration of the influence of imagery, fidelity of 
simulation, and R interval on L, R, and T. Telephone 
interviews were conducted with 10 scientists, and yielded 
inconclusive results. Therefore, out of 5 experiments, the 
last 3 were directed at the investigation of difficulty 
factors which are either controlled or manipulated. Exp. 
III and IV dealt with imagery and Exp. V with fidelity of 
simulation. Analysis of the task difficulty problem 
revealed 4 factors associated with variations in difficulty; 
techniques for adjusting levels of these factors are 
suggested. (54 ref.)—Journal abstract. ji 

1968. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Champaign) 
Hostility and learning: A follow-up note. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1971(Win), Vol. 31(4), 
1015-1017.—Attempted to discover whether the Scram- 
bled Sentence Test (SST) was a negative predictor of 
achievement in a technical course at a military instal- 
lation. Ss included 60 enlisted men at an Air Force 
technical training center. Data from the SST plus the Air 
Force Qualification Test were correlated with achieve- 
ment in the course. Results show that hostility as 
measured by the SST was negatively correlated with both 
achievement and ability. Implications of results with 
respect to previous findings are discussed.—R. 
Covert. 

1969. Echternacht, Gary J., Sellman, Wayne S., Boldt, 
Robert F., & Young, Joseph D. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) An evaluation of the feasi- 
bility of confidence testing as a diagnostic aid in 
technical training. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 
1971(Jul), No. 71-33, 127 p.—Describes a study to 
determine the feasibility and the cost-effectiveness of 
using confidence testing as a diagnostic aid in technica 
training programs. 2 types of confidence testing, Pick- 
One and Distribute 100 Points, were developed for 
comparison to conventional multiple-choice testing. 150 
study was performed in 2 technical training course 
aerospace ground equipment repairman (AGE) and ч, 
engine mechanic (JEM), currently being taught id 
Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois. The criteria oi 
feasibility included end of block examination son 
number of student remediational sessions, and р г 
student and instructor attitudes, Data were collected ia 
434 students entering the AGE and JEM courses © 
addition, the relationship of various personality varia of 
to confidence test scores was examined for both type ile 
confidence testing. The major finding is that i e 
scoring was somewhat more time consuming. nC he 
block examination scores improved slightly апс en 
number of remediations required declined slightly W 
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either confidence testing method was employed. Other 
areas of investigation produced essentially null results. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1970. Federico, Pat A. (Lowry Air Force Base, 
Technical Training Div., Colo.) Evaluating an exper- 
imental audio-visual module programmed to teach a 
basic anatomical and physiological system. USAF 
AFHRL Technical Report, |971( ul), No. 71-37, 25 
p.—Evaluated the learning efficiency and effectiveness 
of teaching an anatomical and physiological system to 
112 Air Force enlisted trainees utilizing an experimental 
audiovisual programmed module and a commercial 
linear programmed text. It was demonstrated that the 
audiovisual programmed approach to training was more 
efficient than and equally as effective as the pro аттей 
text approach to training. It was determined that Ss of 
different learning abilities acquired as much knowledge 
about the digestive system from viewing the 20-min 
audiovisual module as from interacting for 80-120 min. 
with the programmed text. It was established that Ss who 
differed in their mastery of the rudiments of anatomy, 
physiology, and medical terminology performed egal 
well after audiovisual instruction or after written 
programmed instruction. It was found that Ss reported 
more positive reactions to the audiovisual program than 
to the written program. It is recommended that within 
the Medical Service Fundamentals Course audiovisual 
programmed instruction be emphasized and written 
linear programmed instruction be deemphasized. (27 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

1971. Kimmel, Paul R., Lybrand, William A. & 
Ockey, William C. (American U., Development, Edu- 
cation, & Training Research Inst.) Participant as- 
sessment of AID training programs. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 197\(Fal), Vol. 1, 28. 

1972. Norman, D. A., Lowes, A. Lu, & Matheny, W- G. 
(Life Sciences, Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex.) Adaptive training 
of manual control: 1. Comparison of three adaptive 
variables and two logic schemes. NA VTRADEVCEN 
Technical Report, 1972(Jan), No. 69-C-0156-1, 54 p. 
— Compared Gain-Effective Time Constant product 
(KT), System Compensation (SC) (a condensation of 
aiding and quickening), and Foreing Function Ampli- 
tude (FF) as adaptive variables in an adaptive training 
experiment using 104 volunteer college students. Au- 
tomatic and manual adjustment of the difficulty level 
determined by the level of the adaptive variables during 
training were also compared. Results show KT to be 
slightly superior to FF as an adaptive variable, while SC 
produced poor performance and a high rate of failure. 
Study of the results suggests that principles underlying 
KT and a correct form of SC can be used to develop an 
Optimal method of shaping operator behavior. It is 
concluded that conventional concepts of aiding am 
quickening cannot be implemented as satisfactory 
adaptive variables. Results are additionally interpreted 
to indicate that logic for adjustment of difficulty level 
кып ШШЕ a performance measurement interval 

Ber than 5 sec. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1973. O’Leary, ан E. (Wayne State U.) The 
eus acculturation of 72 black women into the labor 
orce: Trainee orientation. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-А), 4110. 
ch 1974. Paploizos, Antoine & Stiefel, Rolf. (U. 
gatel, Switzerland) Effectiveness of participative 
teaching methods. Alberta Journal 0) Educational 

esearch, 1971(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 179-190.—Determined 


: 1970-1978 


how management teachers rated the effectiveness of 
sensitivity training, Harvard case method, incident 
method, abbreviated case method, business game, field 
study trip, and management consulting on 10 criterion 
variables. The sample consisted of 55 respondents to a 
questionnaire sent to 207 European management teach- 
ers. Analyses of variance compared the 7 teaching 
methods on each of 10 criterion variables. Management 
consulting, the Harvard case method, and the business 
game were rated superior to other methods for training 
skills of observing, selecting, diagnosing, proposing 
solutions, and deciding, Sensitivity training and man- 
agement consulting were rated superior to other methods 
for affecting personal characteristics and attitudes 
toward others.—A. G. Bean. 

‚ 1975. Winkler, Anthony J. & Thompson, Paul D. (U.S. 
Air Force Academy) Post service utilization of Air 
Force gained skills. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 
1971(Sep), No. 71-2, 27 p. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


1976. Gilbertova, S. & Beneš, V. (State Research Inst. 
of Economy, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Criteria on 
evaluation of monotony of work. International Journal 
of Production Research, 1970, Vol. 8(4), 307-314.—De- 
scribes a questionnaire designed to give 7 subjective 
degrees of monotony with other data concerning objec- 
tive characteristics of work. The questionnaire was used 
in plants with similar technology. Data indicate that (a) 
the criterion of duration of the operation itself is not 
sufficient for classification of degrees of monotony; (b) it 
is necessary to add data concerning the structure of 
operation; and (c) nontechnical and organizational 
factors in production, i.e., age, length of time on job, etc., 
can affect the degree of monotony but are not of primary 
importance. The subjective aspects of monotony and the 
opportunity for the employee to change operations are 
also discussed.—Journal summary. 

1977. Kowalczuk, Rajmund & Madejczyk, Ewa. Ba- 
dania obciążenia psychicznego W pracy produk- 
cyjnej. [An examination of psychological pressure in 

roduction work.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1970, No. 20, 


143-159.—Utilized information theory to analyze psy- 
erating the 


chological pressure оп stokers while operati 
control desk in an electroheating plant. Criteria were 
developed for evaluation of the consecutive stages of 
information transmission: (a) sending information— 
types, diversity, entropy, evaluation of parallel appear- 
ance, rhythm, and sources of signals; (b) decision 
making—number, certainty, diversity, automatism, and 
tenseness; and (с) action—precision of action, utilization 
and operating tools, verbal reactions, and the rate of 
execution. Results show reduced psychological pressure 
on the stoker, indicating the monotonous character o 
the work. It is concluded that the elements discerned in 
the analysis may serve as criteria for comparing work of 
ions. (Russian summary)—English sum- 


diverse professio: 

"1978. О (California State {са 
Functions and dynamics of wor g 5 

d М Vol. 26(12), 1077- 


— i hi k group as а purposefu! 
1082.—Describes ihe mom the psychological attrib- 
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derive direct social and sensory stimulation. Although 
the leader may act as a catalyst who initiates movement 
and supervises the accomplishment of goals, the most 
important condition for group action is consensus. It is 
concluded that the effective work group is one in which 
(a) group size is small, (b) work activity is regarded as 
valuable and job satisfaction is high, (c) opportunities for 
creative participation and delegation of leadership are 
frequent, and (d) individual diversity and experimental 
innovation are appreciated.—4. Olson. 

1979. Rolfe, J. M. (Royal Air Force Inst. of Aviation 
Medicine, Farnborough, England) Multiple task per- 
formance: Operator overload. Occupational Psychol- 
ogy, 1971, Vol. 45(2), 125-132.—Considers some of the 
problems arising from the changing content of human 
work, e.g. increased vehicle performance and the 
reduction in crew complement which often accompanies 
it. Some of the psychological factors which influence 
human response in such situations are discussed. A 
number of ways are Pu th for achieving the reduc- 
a of the load on the human operator.—Journal 
abstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


1980. Altschul, Carlos R. (lowa State U.) An analysis 
of variables derived from a self balance 
model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4272-4273, 

1981. Cox, Steven G. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) Do 
educational measures predict vocational success? 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1971(Jun), Vol. 19(4), 
271-274.—Investigated the correlates of a global defi- 
nition of vocational success designed to be appropriate 
for use with those who had completed trade, КЕ ог 
business education training at the post-high-school level. 
An individual’s “vocational success is defined as one 
who was working a training-related job 5 yr. after 
training,” expressed satisfaction about the job and its 
appropriateness for him, had had wage increases, and 
had exhibited job stability. Ss were 257 trade-technical 
school males, 65 business school males, and 131 business 
school females. All had taken the Vocational Devel- 
opment Inventory (VDI) and the Dailey Vocational 
Tests (DVTs) 5 yr. earlier. The 6 predictor variables 
included the vocational maturity raw score from the 
VDI, 4 scores from the DVTs (Scholastic total, Tech- 
nical-Scholastic Test total, Business English Test score, 
and Spatial-Visualization Test score), and the instructor 
criterion rating. “The results seem to indicate little 
relationship between the scores and ratings on the 
various predictor measures and vocational success.” 
Results also appear to support the premise “that 
measures useful in the prediction of educational success 
do not show this same usefulness in the prediction of 
vocational success."—J. L. Smith. 

1982. Cross, Edward M. (George Washington U.) The 
behavioral styles, work preferences and values of an 
occupational group: Computer rammers. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 
4273-4274. 

1983. Daniel, Jozef. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Analysis and rating correlates of an oper- 

ator's activity in automated production. Studia Psy- 
chologica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 252-256.—Determined cer- 
tain factors bearing on the proficiency of 17 operators in 
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a chemical plant, based on an analysis of their overall 
activity. 2 foremen rated the operators, using a rating 
sheet which included 12 items. The results of rating were 
confronted with scores achieved in some subtests and 
nality inventories. Significant correlations were 
ound between rating of load scores in a perceptual 
conflict test. Both foremen rated Ss practically equal 
rding overall scores, but there were significant 
differences in individual criteria.—Journal abstract. 

1984. Lassoff, Saul Z. (U. Houston) An empirical 
test of some of the mypemense generated at Wolf’s 
Need Gratification Theory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4274. 

1985. Obradovic, Жор; French, John R., & Rodgers, 
Willard L. (U. Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Workers’ councils 
in Yugoslavia: Effects on perceived participation 
and satisfaction of workers. Human Relations, 1970 
(Oct), Vol. 23(5), 459-471. 

1986. Sanford, James F., et al. Alertness, fatigue, 
and morale of Air Force sentries. USAF SAM 
Technical Report, 1971(Oct), No. 71-34, 63 p.—Reports a 
4-phase study investigating the degree of alertness and 
subjective fatigue among sentry police and evaluating 
general manning, management, and morale problems 
within Security Police squadrons conducted by the 
United States Air Force School of Aerospace Medicine. 
Ss included 737 sentries stationed within the continental 
United States (CONUS) and 177 in southeast Asia 
(SEA). Results show that CONUS sentries experienced 
increasing feelings of fatigue but no measurable loss in 
alertness during 8-hr tours, while SEA sentries showed 
both increasing fatigue and diminishing slertness. Dif- 
ferences were discussed with respect to morale and 
manning problems, and recommendations for improving 
morale were made.—Journal abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


1987. Berliner, Arthur K. (Federal Correctional Inst. 
Alcoholism Treatment Unit, Ft. Worth, Tex) Some 
pitfalls in administrative behavior. Socia! Casework, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 52(9), 562-566.—Identifies sources of 
subjective elements that interfere with effective trans- 
actions between the administrator and his staff. These 
include apologetic approach, feeling of possessiveness; 
need to be like, diluting of leadership responsibility, an 
role of rescuer.—M. W. Linn. : 

1988. Dobruszek, Zbigniew. (Polish National Мар 
agement Development Center, Warsaw) Leaders! р 
attitudes measured by the Bass Orientation nt 
tory. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. X of 
31-35.—1п a study of the psychological factors A 
successful leadership the following orientations were 
investigated by means of the Bass Orientation Invenia ? 
self-orientation (S), interactions orientation (Р), an isnot 
orientation (T). A total of 81 leaders at 6 level fie 
management in a big industrial enterprise were ur 2 
The calculated means of each orientation in each o a 
groups of leaders revealed certain significant cont é 
tions: (a) the lower the leadership level, the аген р 
interaction orientation; and (b) the higher the leade an 
level, the greater the task orientation. Pearsons eei 
used to calculate the correlations between e 
tation and 19 other variables, e.g., education, intelll£ 
(measured by the Army General Classification. mer- 
personality traits (measured by the Guilford-Zi 5 
man Temperament Survey), and needs (measure y 
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McClelland Imagination Test). The following correla- 
tions significant at the .01 level, were obtained: negative 
correlations between variable S and objectivity and 
masculinity in the Guilford-Zimmerman Test; negative 
correlations between P and education and intelligence; 
positive correlations between T and education, intel- 
ligence, restraint, ascendancy, objectivity, introvertic 
thinking, masculinity, and achievement need.—Journal 
summary. 

1989. DuBrin, Andrew J. (Rochester Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Management development: Education, train- 
ing or behavioral change. Personnel Journal, 1970 
(Dec), Vol. 49(12), 1002-1005.—Presents a framework 
for the classification of management development 
resources and experiences: education, training, or be- 
havioral change.—P. L. Crawford. 

1990. Herring, William Н. (Georgia State U., School 
of Business Administration) A study of the effect of 
high and low congruence of role expectations by 
superiors, managers, and subordinates upon the 
performance of managers. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3493. 

1991. Nedd, Albert N. (Cornell U.) Psychological 
set and individual response to change (an explor- 
atory study of some psychological and situational 
determinants of behavioral tendencies toward or- 
ganizational change). Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-B), 4275. 

1992. Payne, Roy L., Pheysey, Diana C., & Pugh, D. 
S. (London Graduate School of Business Studies, 
England) Organization structure, organizational cli- 
mate, and group structure: An exploratory study of 
their relationships in two British manufacturing 
companies. Occupational Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(1), 
45-55.—Examined 2 manufacturing companies, S ly 
contrasted in terms of their overall structure, ior 
differences in organizational climate, and for differences 
in the structure and cohesiveness of groups of line 
managers at top, middle, and lower levels of the 
hierarchies. Contrary to expectations, а high degree of 
standard procedures and documentation was associa 
with a more innovative and challenging climate than was 
found with a low degree of standard procedures and 
documentation. The structural differences among the 
groups strongly reflected the structural differences 
Eom the Gestalt of the 2 organizations, but groups Л 

Oth organizations were equally cohesive. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
ве 293. Shimmin, Sylvia. (U. Lancaster, England) 
Behaviour in organisations: Problems and perspec- 
pre Occupational Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(1), 13- 
6.—Discusses the concepts of organizations an ар: 
Proaches to the study of organizational behavior in- 
cluding the current state of knowledge, the systems 
approach, and action research. Included in à discussion 
of problems are values and the outlook of гезе hers, 
the practioner-client relationship, and diffusion and 
application of findings. Individual, group, and oreng 
izational behavior representing different approaches and 
methods of analysis are discussed. Implications for 
leaching are noted.—J. Frank. 

1994. Taylor, Frank C. (U. Michigan) Associ 
among personal and organizational characteristics 
Rott branch offices of a securities е т 

issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), Vo 
32(7-B), 4276. 


48: 1989-1997 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


1995. Bachrach, Arthur J., Thorne, David R., & Conda, 
Kenneth J. (U.S, Navy Medical Research Inst., National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md.) Measurement of 
tremor in the Makai Range 520-foot saturation dive. 
Aerospace Medicine, 1971(Aug), Vol. 42(8), 856-860. 
“Measured muscle tremor on 3 aquanauts, using а 
muscle force transducer developed to measure response 
variation with a specified force band. Tests were made 
during the 12-hr compression to 520 ft., at 40 ft/hr, and 
during the 5-day decompression. Analysis of the power 
spectra revealed significant and stable differences among 
individuals, but in all cases tremor magnitude was within 
normal surface limits. Although there was а tendency for 
high frequency tremor com] onents to drop out with 
higher pressures, neither total tremor nor the amount of 
tremor within particular frequency bands showed a 
significant systematic change with pressure. The stability 
of the differences among the divers may allow for the 
establishment of individual tremor “signatures” ав a 
monitoring standard. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1996. Harris, J. Donald & Lacroix, Paul С. (U.S. 
Naval Submarine Medical Center, Research Lab., 
Groton, Conn.) Reduction in audiogram shifts in 
sonar watchstanders when exposed to surface ship 
echo-ranging. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center 
Memorandum Report, 1971(May), No. 71-4, 8 p.—Audio- 
grams collected ‘underway on sonar technicians on the 
submarine USS GATO (SSN 615) during exposure to 
echo-ranging 19-31 January 1971 showed that SPLs in 
the sonar headsets may be hazardous to hearing. 2 of 3 
headsets were modified so as to limit the peak SPLs 
delivered to the ear. Оп a cruise 21-31 March 1971, 
during which light to moderately heavy echo-ranging 
was encoun’ 6 men using an unmodified headset, 


PL: to 118 db. In !/ of the Ss, a 
yes sone ыы а d found which exceeded а 


timal compromise between protecting 
ible information from the 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


L D: William E. & Llewellyn J. (U.S. 
gi i е Calif.) The psychology of the army 
recruit. Journal of Biological. Psychology, 1970-1971 

‚ Vol. 122) 34-40.—Instituted a system designed 


io modify the rei 


on the army гес! d 
aining and results from a trame 


program 
operant 
resentei 
5 keeping mn M 

1 ture and у: ite 
uen аш accept the necessities of military duty 
and the legitimacy of military service. Therefore, it 15 
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superfluous to undertake a process of forced rededica- 
tion and recommitment.—Journal abstract. 

1998. Kovács, F. (66 Komjat, Budapest, Hungary) 
Emotionale Motive im Kauferverhalten. [Emotional 
motives in customer behavior.] Psychologie und Praxis, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 117-123.—Investigated the choices 
of 2,730 customers regarding the purchasing of toys in 
self-service stores (55%), other toy stores (26%), de- 
partment stores (16%), and others (3%). Results show 
that the larger the space of freedom, the more important 
is the knowledge of the psychological variables of the 
purchaser. Based on a motivation analysis regarding the 
purchase of toys, meaningful criteria for the make-up of 
advertising, merchandise offers, method of selling, and 
sales clerk behavior were sought. The impulse buyer, 
cited as an example of extreme purchasing behavior, can 
be easily analyzed. This type of buyer can be influenced 
by manipulation of purchasing conditions.—R. F. 
Wagner. 

1999. Landon, Eliot L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Need for achievement, self-concept, and product 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3495. 

2000. McCullough, Joseph L. (Ohio State U.) The 
use of a measure of net counterargumentation in 
differentiating the impact of persuasive communi- 
cations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-B), 4274-4275. 

2001. Sharpe, Louis K. (U. Texas) A social judgment 
approach to the measurement of commitment and 
its implications for consumer behavior: An explor- 
atory analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 32(7-A), 3500. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY | 


2002. Kawamura, Joseph G. (TRW Systems Group, 
Redondo Beach, Calif.) Automatic recognition of 
changes in urban development from aerial photo- 
graphs. IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cyber- 
netics, 1971(Jul), SMC-1(3), 230-239.—Programmed a 
computer to detect changes in 2 aerial photographs of 
the same region taken at different times. A nonlinear 
registration technique is used to partition the photo- 
graphs into cell pairs. 3 feature measurements called the 
2-dimensional correlation coefficient, the average en- 
tropy change/picture element, and the high-intensity 
probability change/picture element are calculated for 
each cell pair. The pattern recognition system is trained 
on a set of learning samples and then tested on an 
independent set of test samples. Experimental error 
probability curves are presented as a measure of the 
System effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 


Displays & Controls 


2003. Kanal, Laveen & Harley, Thomas J. (Philco- 
Ford Corp., Advanced Engineering & pees Lab. 
(C&TS), Willow Grove, Pa.) The complexity of pat- 
terns and pattern recognition systems. USAF AMRL 
Technical Report, 1969(Nov), No. 69-62, 15 p.—Presents 
a preliminary investigation of characterizing the com- 
plexity of pattern recognition problems. It is noted that 
this complexity can usually be decomposed into search, 
measurement, learning, and decision complexities. Pre- 
vious psychological investigations of judged complexity 
are discussed followed by a more extensive consideration 
of the problem as relevant to system design. Examples 
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from some practical cases are used to illustrate some of 
the concepts.—Journal abstract. 

2004. Uesaka, Yoshinori. (МНК. Broadcasting Science 
Research Lab., Tokyo, Japan) Construction of a 
complex-valued nonlinear discriminant function for 
pattern recognition. JEEE Transactions on Systems, 
Man, & Cybernetics, 1971(Jul), SMC-1(3), 194-215. 
—Proposes a method for contructing a new type of 
nonlinear discriminant function and the capability. is 
evaluated by computer simulation. As the orthogonal 
basis for this function, a ®-function system is used that is 
obtained by generalizing the finite Walsh functions to 
the case of many-valued variables. The discriminant 
function discussed has the following desired features. It 
can deal with not only binary patterns, but also 
many-valued ones. The determination of a weighting 
vector requires neither storage nor iteration for training 
patterns. А notion of complexity between pattern classes 
is introduced to make clear the requirement of the 
present system for the structure of a pattern space. 
Examples of separation boundaries for 2-component- 
pattern classes demonstrate that the discriminant func- 
tion has a high ability of generalization for new input 
patterns. The result of recognition experiments for 
artificial patterns indicates that for various values of the 
number of pattern components, the number of values 
taken by a component, and the complexity of pattern 
classes, the proposed system has sufficient rates of 
classification with a relatively small number of training 
patterns.—Journal abstract. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


2005. Barenklau, Keith E. (U. Wisconsin) Improving 
driver recognition of and response to collision 
producing situations through tachistoscopic in- 
struction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 32(7-A), 3651. 3 

2006. Carlson, William L. & Klein, David. e 
Michigan, Highway Safety Research Inst.) Behaviora 
patterns of snowmobile operators: A preliminary 
report. Journal of Safety Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. du 
150-156.— Compared the traffic convictions and vehicle 
crashes of samples of snowmobile owners involved in 
crashes, snowmobile owners without reported Rr 
the general driving population, and controls. que 
snowmobile crash sample had significantly more ve! Th - 
crashes and traffic violations than the other groups. h 5 
snowmobile operators without reported crashes ha * 
worse traffic records than the general driving population 
ог the controls and their traffic records seemed 
become poorer after the acquisition of a snowmoo 
—Journal abstract. ken 

2007. Heijbel, C. A. (AB Volvo Skovde isa 
Skövde, Sweden) Medical prevention of a n 
from noise in a Swedish machine industry. Wor 
Environment-Health, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 46-50.— 015си 
the implementation of a hearing conservation promt b 
for workers employed in a Swedish automobile р td 
The program includes testing the hearing of prosper 
employees and consistently controlling it after ; em 
them by means of regular hearing tests, information s, 
the workers, individual prescription of ear protec ces. 
and other initiatives suited to individual giren ple 
It has been found that glass down constitutes 4 s 
but highly efficient ear protector which can hoc 
almost every worker without secondary effects. Be 
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it seems possible to prevent—by these simple arrange- 
ments—noise damage to millions of workers in the 
industrial countries ...[it is recommended] that more 
attention be given hearing conservation programs."—J. 
. Smith. 

е 2008. Pease, Joseph J. (0. Wisconsin) The effec- 
tiveness of video tape feedback on driving per- 
formance and self-evaluation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(7-A), 3672. 

2009. Weldon, E. (University Coll. Research Group in 
Traffic Studies, England) Toward a theory of driving 
behavior. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 197\(Jul), Vol. 
3(2), 113-119.—Surveys the literature with the aim of 
drawing attention to the need for a general theory of 
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driving behavior and proposes modifications to an 
existing logy (proposed by $. W. Quenault) towards 
this end. The Quenault typology which divides drivers 
into 4 groups (safe, injudicious, dissociated active, and 
dissociated passive), based on attributes derived from a 
special road drive test, is examined in detail. Individual 
data used by Quenault were reexamined and results from 
further tests suggest a revised typology based on 2 
dimensions and which lends itself to the formulation of 
testable predictions of behavioral differences between 
any 2 of the typological subgroups. Thus the proposed 
typology constitutes an open-ended system which would 
be receptive to a mee increase in specificity of the 
hypotheses tested. (23 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
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Brief Subject Index 


| This index supplements the classification of abstracts 
signed to lead the reader to subjects that are more specifi 
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438, 439, 474, 495, 541, 546, 547, 563, 574, 
590, 633, 717, 831, 859, 860, 906, 943, 985, 
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454, 456, 415, 476, 923, 927, 929, 1244, 
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1103, 1108, 1118, 1127, 1134, 1161, 1235, 
1236, 1237, 1238, 1239, 1240, 1241, 1242, 
1243, 1244, 1245, 1246, 1247, 1248, 1249, 
1250, 1251, 1252, 1276, 1392 

‘Alienation (see also Isolation), 
633, 1061, 1114, 1219, 1603, 1620, 1853, 


1909 
Allergy (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
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Rat/Maze Learning in, Laterality) 
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Am Psychological Associati, 
ganizations) 
Am line (SEE Antidepressant Drugs) 


Апи 
353, 1480 


Amphetamine 

449, 451, 461, 469, 474, 482, 483, 732, 922, 
923, 927, 929, 933, 1028, 1156, 1223, 1224, 
1232, 1260, 1450, 1452 

Anagram (SEE Problem Solving) . 

Anal & Anality (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 

Analysis (see also Statistics) 
9, 35, 36, 41, 53, 394, 408, 828, 1584, 1588, 
1611, 1637 


Information) 
оп (SEE Or- 


Anchor Effect & Anchoring (SEE Perception, 
Localization, the various senses) 

Anger (SEE Aggression, Hostility, Emotion, 
ате) (see also Sexual Behavi 
Animal Eres see also Sexi vior- 
aal Sot Behavior/Animal, Compar- 

ative Psychology) 

Animals (see also Bird, Cat, Chicken, Dog, 
Fish, Frog, Insect, Monkey, Mouse, Pigeon, 
Rabbit, Rat) 

292, 294, 309, 330, 390, 393, 410, 417, 426, 
437, 441, 467, 505, 533, 549, 553, 554, 558, 
568, 586 

Anomie (SEE Alienation) 

Anorexia (SEE Emotional Disturbance, Food 
Intake) 

Anoxia (SEE БЕ D ) 

Anthropol ture) 

Апі eed (see also Drug Therapy) 

23, 1152, 1156, 1164, 1334 

Anti-Semitism (SEE Prejudice, Religion) 

Antisocial Behavior (see also Aj sion, Be- 
havior Disorder, Crime & Criminals, De- 
linquency/Juvenile) 

766, 779, 1272, 1341, 1788 

Anxiety (see also Fear, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
61, 178, 207, 274, 451, 493, 633, 744, 758, 
869, 942, 946, 955, 966, 1006, 1020, 1023, 
1113, 1118, 1125, 1131, 1137, 1165, 1166, 
1174, 1204, 1231, 1241, 1261, 1295, 1301, 
1308, 1316, 1377, 1436, 1480, 1786, 1808, 
1821, 1833, 1853, 1867, 1868, 1912 

Anxiety/School (SEE Anxiety, School Ad- 
justment, Test eee 

Apathy (SEE Attitude, Emotion) 

Aphasia (SEE Speech/Defective, Reading De- 
ficiency) 


pparatus 
65, 133, 281, 362, 488 
itus—Animal 


pparat 
23, рК 64, 66, ү] ee 344, 545 
Apparent Distance erception/Depth) 
Apparent Movement (SEE Gestalt Psychology, 
isual Perception) 
Appetite (SEE Food Intake) 
Approach-Avoidance (SEE Conflict, Avoid- 
ance Behavior) 
Approval (SEE Acceptance, Social Approval) 
Aptitude (SEE Ability, Test/Aptitude) 
Archimedes (SEE Illusion) 
Arctic (SEE Environment) 
Arithmetic (SEE Curriculum, Mathematics) 
IM SN (SEE International Relations, 


w) 2 
Army (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Arousal (see also Attention, Electroenceph- 
alography) 
143, 156, 165, 169, 170, 382, 496, 501, 504, 
Ud 863, 894, 1014, 1020, 1348, 1353, 


Art (SEE Aesthetics, Creativity, Drawing, Lit- 
erature, Music) 
loeis (SEE Cardiovascular Disor- 
ers) 
Articulation (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior 
Ascendance-Submission (SEE Dominance) 2 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also Expec- 
tation, Achievement Motivation) 
960, 1025, 1614, 1683, 1834 
Assimilation (SEE Adjustment/Personal & So- 
cial, Culture) 
Association 
916 
Association/Word 
165, 228, 688, 911, 1004, 1170, 1347, 1348, 
1443 
Associations (SEE Organizations) 
Asthma (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Ataxia (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Schizophrenia/Symptomatology of) 
Athletics (SEE Education/Physical, Recrea- 
tion) 
Attention (see also Arousal) 
138, 140, 147, 166, 169, 170, 172, 378, 382, 
442, 602, 607, 631, 695, 934, 954, 1203, 
1298, 1344, 1366, 1368, 1419, 1448, 1450, 
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1452, 1513, 1514, 1522, 1538, 1635, 1696, 
1817, 1848, 1942, 1961, 1986 р 
Attitude (see also next headings, Opinion, 
Prejudice, Social Perception, Stereotype, 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality) 
153, 685, 728, 729, 736, 746, 754, 768, 779, 
782, 817, 818, 819, 821, 823, 824, 828, 830, 
831, 832, 833, 844, 847, 848, 893, 927, 958, 
1031, 1055, 1103, 1271, 1276, 1297, 1400, 
1413, 1550, 1611, 1615, 1654, 1669, 1681, 
1769, 1770, 1845, 1850, 1892, 1952, 2001 


Attitude улгуу 
714, 836, 837, 838, 839, 840, 842, 843, 845, 
848, 1136, 1583, 1765, 1785, 1792, 1801, 
1804, 1885, 1890, 1932, 2000 
ttitude Mi 


leasurement 
826, 827, 828, 833, 834, 844, 1511, 1601, 
1621, 1776, 1950, 1952 
Attitude Toward Mental Illness & Mental Re- 
tardation 


766, 825, 1059, 1511 
Attitude/Student (see also Student/College~ 
Attitudes) 
1583, 1587, 1596, 1598, 1600, 1601, 1607, 
1608, 1620, 1621, 1627, 1654, 1834, 1841, 
1885, 1887, 1890, 1903 
Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Audience (SEE Communication) 
Audiogenic Seizure (SEE Audition, Nervous 
боа (oe ao neXt 
A (see also next headings, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder, Ear, Intersensory Proc- 
esses, Masking, Speech tion) 
71, 74, 123, 130, 131, 134, 171, 188, 233, 
240, 241, 322, 370, 371, 373, 374, 376, 383, 
386, 392, 395, 486, 580, 585, 592, 594, 607, 
610, 613, 688, 701, 747, 1168, 1368, 1417, 
ИР 1538, 1539, 1817, 1831, 1848, 1855, 


Auditory Cortex & Projection Area (SEE Ce- 
rebral Cortex) 

Auditory Deficit (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Auditory Discrimination (see also Audition) 

124, 125, 131, 376, 629, 1361, 1422, 1423, 
1437, 1442, 1839, 1886, 1945 

Auditory Measurement (see also Deafness & 
Hearing D 
Фрезы 134, 148, 373, 383, 392, 592, 703, 


uditory dcm 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 148, 170, 248, 618, 


700, 706, 997, 1323, 1428, 1487, 1835 
Auditory Thresholds (SEE Auditory Percep- 
tion, Auditory Measurement) 
uthoritarianism (see also Conformity) 
815, 830, 839, 856, 969, 1005, 1103, 1288, 
1418, 1747, 1753, 1765, 1778, 1798, 1799, 
1803, 1859 
Authority (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal In- 
пае, Law, Management, Social Influ- 
ence 
re (SEE Fantasy, Schizophrenia/Child- 


Autokinetic Effect (SEE Illusion, Gestalt Psy- 
chology, Visual Perception) 
Automation & Automata (SEE Computer, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 
Automobile (SEE Driving) 
Autonomic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
Autonomy (SEE Dependency) - 
leni 
Aversion & Aversiveness m 
T 164, 253, 277, ens ud 1127, 1134 
= : 
Were Therapy (: havior Therapy) 
1961, 1963, 1969, 1972 
Avoidance Behavior (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance pur in) 


ance) 

Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Con- 
scious States) 

is 205, 833, 982, 983, 1112, 1191, 


Balance (SEE Somesthesia) 

Barbiturate (SEE Drugs) 

Basal Metabolic Rate (SEE Metabolism) 

Battered Child Syndrome (SEE Child Abuse) 

Behavior (see also next headings, Child/Social 
Behavior in, Social Behavior/Animal, So- 
cial Behavior/Human) 


1506, 1529 

Behavior Problems (see also Childhood/Be- 

havior Problems in) 

Behavior Therapy 
1067, 1093, 1108, 1109, 1110, 1111, 1112, 
1113, 1114, 1115, 1116, 1117, 1118, 1119, 
1120, 1121, 1122, 1124, 1125, 1126, 1127, 
1128, 1129, 1130, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1134, 
1135, 1136, 1137, 1138, 1139, 1140, 1208, 
1220, 1295, 1316, 1326, 1389, 1396, 1427, 
1467, 1544, 1548, 1760 

qug Science 

Behaviorism (SEE Behavior, Psychology/His- 


tory of) 
Belief (SEE Attitude, Value & Values) 
Bender Gestalt Test (SEE. Test/Intelligence) 
Benzedrine (SEE Amphetamine) 
Bias (see also Prejudice, Experimentation & 

Experiments) 

59, 200, 369, 973, 1013 


20, 43, 1213 
Bilingualism (SEE Language, Language/For- 


eign, 
Binet Test (SEE Test/Intelligence) Я 
vm (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
278, 306, 310, 334, 355, 410, 412, 413, 414, 
415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 422, 424, 425, 
427, 429, 433, 434, 448, 455, 459, 460, 467, 
470, 476, 479, 480, 481, 484, 507, 523, 525, 
526, 529, 1030, 1153, 1167, 1245, 1331, 
1350, 1372, 1458, 1501 ^ 
(SEE Obituaries, History, Psy- 
chology/History of) 


Rhythms 
H, sh aa 447, 459, 484, 625, 1296 


1184 
Bird (see also Chicken, Pigeon) 
E 20, 589 Каре. 
see also Pregnancy, Mothe: 
E 610, 611, 6H, 693. 801, 808, 866, 1312, 
1341, 1352 
Birth Control 
516, 818, 819, 820, 1297, 1322 
(see also Family Relations) 
799, 808, 958, 1824 i 
Black Power (SEE Social Movements, Inte 
tion, Negro) r 
Blacky Pictures (SEE Projective Technique) 
Blindness (see also Vision/Defective) 
1033, 1255, 1415, 1417, 1419 a 
Blood (see also Cardiovascular Processes, 
Heart) 
476.491, 499, 510, 512, 1167, 1245, 1331, 
1332, 1496, 1501, 1503, 1557, 1559 
Blood-Animal 
363, 428, 433, 495, 1482 
Blood Pressure 
275, 498, 1478, u + 
Body (see also Hand, Physique 
To 83, 136, 318, 499, 518, 625, 632, 60, 
713, 1137, 1183, 1191, 1245, 1278, 12% 
1345, 1875 tns 
Body Image (SEE Self-Perception, Social Рег 


ception, Body) Ў 
Bone Conduction (SEE Audition) 


6, 14, 21, 245, 280, 282, 283, 311,315 2 
360, 385, 414, 431; 436, 623, 641, 620 отд, 
753, 754, 759, 782, 805, 806, 936, 21719, 
986, 1254, 1350, 1369, 1544, 1680, 
1912, 1947 н 

Boredom (SEE Attitude, Emotion) 


Brain (see also next headings, Cerebral Cortex, 


Hypothalamus, Hippocampus, Nervous 
System/Central, Neuroanatomy, Thala- 


mus 
Д 296, 301, 307, 414, 419, 430, 499, 1504 
Brain-Animal 
295, 296, 301, 309, 310, 311, 317, 318, 325, 
359, 362, 415, 416, 417, 425, 429, 430, 440, 
448, 455, 460, 467, 470, 479, 480, 484, 495, 
507 
Brain Damage 
1211, 1231, 1342, 1454, 1463, 1466, 1484, 
1485, 1486, 1487, 1488, 1489, 1490, 1491, 
1492, 1493, 1494, 1500 
Brain Disorder 
1448, 1449, 1450, 1454, 1457, 1458, 1461, 
1462, 1463, 1464, 1468, 1471, 1473, 1475, 
"b 1482, 1483, 1539, 1575, 1576, 1715, 
Brain Injury (SEE Brain Damage) 
Brain Lesion (see also Brain Lesion-Animal) 
324, 335, 1455, 1456, 1473, 1479 
Brain Lesion-Animal (see also Rat/Lesions in, 
Cat/Lesions in) 
288, 302, 311, 327, 328, 329, 330, 337, 338, 


339 
Brain Stimulation (sec also Rat/Brain Stimu- 
шю їп) 
, 311, 344, 346, 349, 351, 353, 1482 
Breeding (SEE Genetics) 
Brightness (see also Light) 
84, 94, 100, 108, 110, 112, 121, 122, 198, 
340, 477, 482, 549 
Britain (SEE Great Britain) 
oe Home (SEE Family, Marital Prob- 
ms 
Business 
873, 1240, 1923, 1951, 1974, 
1995. 1904 1974, 1981, 1988, 


California Psychologi 
Pao AN logical Inventory (SEE Test/ 
пайа 
14, 790, 933 
m (SEE Disease) 
тык (SEE Law, Crime & Crim- 
Cardiovascular Disorders 
1043, 1214, 1445, 1447, 1448, 1457, 1458, 
ids 1462, 1464, 1466, 1468, 1469, 1470, 
Cardio 1475, 1478, 1480, 1482, 1483, 1550 
^ lovascular Processes (see also Blood, 
pood-Animal, Blood Pressure, Heart, 
363, 497 
» 497, 517, 524, 621, 1343, 1482 
de (SEE Occupation) 
OR экеу (SEE Occupational Choice) 
us 1081, 1196, 1233, 1278, 1289, 1302, 
баре 1331, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1447, 1485 
1 06g Treatment 
1300 1110, 1123, 1132, 1133, 1141, 1195, 
(owen 1332, 1466, 1472 
work (SEE Social Casework) 


Cast i 
G hao) (SEE Personality, Sex, Sexual Be- 
а! 


66, 341, 349, 
4341349, 351, 356, 358, 359, 408, 420, 


Cat/Dru; 
473 в Effects in 


Cat/Learnin, 
Cat/Lesione in 
320, 325, 326, 329, 338 


tal 
eee Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 


tegorical Behavior 
9j 197, 232, 236, 238, 240, 243, 622, 690, 


Catharsis (SE 
z E Therapeutic Process 
dud MC en Theory) 
C eligion) 

en Studies (SEE Population Characteris- 


Central м, 
'ervous S; je 
tem/Central) ystem (SEE Nervous Sys- 
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Cortex (see also Visual Cortex) 
284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 791292, 
293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 320, 328, 335, 337, 338, 353, 358, 
360, 362, 363, 370, 372, 377, 424, 429, 500, 
503, 524, 1052, 1357, 1358, 1369 
Cerebral Dominance (SEE Cerebral Cortex, 
Laterality) 

Cerebral Palsy (SEE Physical Handicap, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of) 

Cerebral Thrombosis (SEE Brain Disorder, 
Cardiovascular Disorders) 

Cerebrovascular Disorder (SEE Brain Disor- 
der, Cardiovascular Disorders) 

Certainty (see also Probability) 

79, 151, 155, 271, 272, 552, 640, 1608 
Character (SEE Personality, Ethics) 
Character Disorder (see also Emotional Dis- 

turbance) 

1149 Ў 
Cheating (SEE Deception) 

Check List (SEE Inventory) 
Chicken 


413 


Abuse 
1212, 1410 

Child Guidance (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 

Child dore (see also  Psychothera- 
py/Children,  Schizophrenia/Childhood, 
Childhood/Psychosis in) 

1072, 1172, 1307 

Child Rearing (see also Parent-Child Rela- 


tions) 
601, 623, 624, 728, 729, 809, 999, 1264, 


1524 
& Children (see also next headings, 
Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
guage Development, Mental Retardation) 
42, 593, 621, 626, 629, 630, 635, 639, 662, 
665, 801, 832, 854, 1336, 1671 
'Al 


qx in 

619, 623, 637, 640, 641, 646, 655, 657, 661, 

677, 685, 686, 687, 688, 689, 690, 692, 693, 

694, 696, 697, 698, 738, 739, 992, 1001, 

1435, 1515, 1646, 1648, 1649, 1658, 1699, 

1855, 1863, 1884, 1905, 1907, 1911 
/Behavior Problems in 


726, 1058, 1067, 1109, 1116, 1133, 1135, 
1160, 1162, 1198, 1203, 1291, 1299, 1307, 
1321, 1341, 1444, 1450, 1452, 1459, 1467, 
1477, 1544, 1619, 1623, 1668, 1677, 1679, 
1680, 1741, 1746, 1752, 1760, 1912 


Childhood/Concepts & Soh in 
604, 623, 637, 641, 650, 651, 652, 656, 657, 
658, 660, 661, 663, 664, 666, ‚ 668, 669, 
610, 671, 672, 673, 674, 675, 676, 617, 678, 
679, 680, 681, 682, 683, 686, 706, 722, 739, 


793, 795, 1510, 1687, 1714, 1884 
|/Development in (see also Age Dif- 
ferences-Children) 
180, 514, 596, 598, 599, 601, 604, 612, 
Ee 623, 625, 627, 628, 632, 634, 


92, 723, 


26, 1035, 1058, 1123, 1128, 1132, 1145, 
1148 1160, 1291, 1299, 1307, 1319, 1320, 
1321, 1323, 1324, 1325, 1328, 1329, 1380, 


75, 1677, 1680, 1752, 
ш ds i ПААНЫН in (SEE Parent- 


Child vires Family Relations) 
Childhood/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 


74, 
1033, 1035, 1132, 1420, 1421, 1422, 1474, 
1719 
1680, 1681, 1100. in (SEE Childhood/ 
Behavior Problems in) 


iii 


Childhood/Learning in (see also Achieve- 
ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 
dent/Elementary School, School TIE) 

600, 623, 638, 641, 642, 643, 644, 645, 646, 
647, 648, 649, 654, 672, 681, 683, 700, 716, 
998, Du Bas 1908, 1912 

Childhood/Mental Retardation in (SE! 
Retardation) БЕМ 

Childhood/! 


beige in 
514, 619, 657, 670, 681, 696, 699, 700, 701, 
702, 703, 705, 706, 762, 795, 1035, 1182, 
1415, 1634, 1653, 1670, 1672, 1687, 1718, 
1719, 1823, 1839, 1884, 1911 

|/ Personality in 


iildhood, ity 
623, 624, 631, 633, 647, 669, 702, 704, 707, 
708, 709, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 763, 771, 
996, 1824, 1838, 1907 
Childhood/Physical Illness in 
1172, 1503, 1557 
Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 


Childhood/Preschool 
622, 631, 633, 636, 637, 638, 645, 657, 658, 
659, 673, 676, 682, 683, 690, 691, 698, 699, 
700, 701, 702, 703, 705, 710, 710, 711, 712, 
715, 717, 719, 720, 763, 772, 908, 1584, 
1619, 1622, 1629, 1630, 1634, 1643, 1653, 
1660, 1684, 1815, 1863, 1883, 1884, 1889, 
1901, 1904, 1905, 1907, 1908, 1911, 1931 
|/Psychosis in 


'Psyi 

1148, 1337 
Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 

py/Children) 
Childhood/Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 


on; 
cuilghyod/Sch in (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood 
Childhood/Social Behavior in 4 
514, 620, 623, 633, 668, 711, 715, 716, 717, 
718, 719, 720, 721, 728, 772, 785, 788, 791, 
792, 908, 1319, 1329, 1450, 1599, 1619, 
1883 
Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


Chi 
411, 423, 464, 467, 1260, 1370, 1458, 1470 
Choice Behavior Mie Б ecision Making, 
Learning/ Probability 
151, 182, 265, 266, 267, 269, 270, 271,272, 
873, 885, 1639, 1833 
(SEE Genetics) 

City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Integra- 
tion, Law f К 
Class (SEE cial Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status) iir 
Classical Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/ 
Classical) 5 ў 

fication (see also Selection, Categorical 
Behavi 
E PA 655, 670, 1590, 1633, 1750, 1914, 


1989 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 

636, 1584, 1590, 1595, 1619, 1620, 1698, 
1701, 1806, 1842, 1843, 1857, 1884, 1906, 
1930, 1935, 194 А 

* & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Cl Religi 
Y SEE Y ae (SEE Psychothera- 
py/Methods in). 
Climate (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment/Outpatient) 
520, 1039, ns i». da odii Sai 
Clinical Ji d (see also Ps: 
12,379, 1060, 1197, 1199, 1204, 1205, 1207, 
1208, 1273, 1286, 1328, 1398, 1412, 1492, 
1750 


(SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 


Colon Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Coding EE Goril Behavior, Problem 
Д Fala à 
co ре do. Thinking Categorical Be- 


havior) 
248, 249, 252, 595, 596, 631, 646, 652, 830, 
941, 954, 976, 988, 994, 1126, 1248, 1460, 
1494, 1535, 1583, 1641, 1711, 1806, 1812, 
1851, 1869, 1905, 1935 
ie Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
issonance) 


itive Style 
244, 257, 656, 705, 710, 712, 948, 949, 950, 
953, 964, 967, 1002, 1011, 1014, 1888, 1927 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
(see also Education, School, Student/ 
College) 
1579, 1609, 1610, 1611, 1613, 1618, 1625, 
1626, 1780, 1797 
College Counseling (SEE Counseling, Gui- 
dance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 
College Student (SEE. Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see Color Vision) 
93, 108, 111, 565, 566, 620, 965, 1024, 1466, 
1920, 1922 


Vision 
jesus 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 565, 566, 


Communication (see also Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 7 

257, 317, 848, 863, 894, 907, 1144, 1170, 
1339, 1424, 1524, 1544, 1658, 1702, 1727, 
хер 1736, 1761, 1769, 1770, 1778, 1785, 


51, 2000 
Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
841, 908, 1561, 1955 
Commi 


unication/ Nonverbal 
616, 639, 869, 881, 907, 1400, 1508, 1589, 
1738, dm "ne dE 8 
Community (ее also Culture, Gro 
12, 1565, 1769, 1770, 1891, 191 
(see also Clinic, Mental 


lealth) 
10, 992, 1040, 1047, 1175, 1240, 1254, 1382, 
1390, 1392, 1393, 1414, 1561, 1562, 1563, 
1564, 1565, 1566, 1567, 1568, 1569, 1570, 
1571, 1572, 1680 

ive Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 


chol 
3, 443, 533, 534, 535 
tition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
lotivation) 
788, 792, 884 
Compleat (see also Cognitive Style, Stimu- 


lus) 
74, 163, 173, 223, 226, 234, 244, 247, 250, 
252, 699, 915, 1011, 1583, 1840, 2003 
ion (see also Thinking, Reading) 
, 251, 635, 663, 1309, 1538, 1539, 1656, 
1689, 1848, 1913 
Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 
Computer 
3, 38, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 118, 149, 
196, 245, 281, 408, 511, 970, 1215, 1449, 
1505, 1723, 1740, 1939, 2002, 2004 
Concentration Camp (SEE Prison, War) 
Concert (see also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinking) 
197, 250, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
784, 1534, 1542, 1811, 1840 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 
264, 1710, 1711, 1946 
itioned Emotional 


Response 
202, 505, 556, 582, 1126, 1127, 1326 
Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
Вс 2 
ti 
276, 284, 288 250, 291, 294, 297, 298, 308, 
313, 360, 372, 440, 497, 555, 577, 580, 1052 
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Conditioning (see also next headings) 
81, 146, 203, 205, 207, 278, 327, 367, 553, 
565, 566, 833, 860, 940, 1112, 1121, 1123, 
1140, 1739, 1945 
Conditioning/Avoidance — (SEE 
Learning/Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & 
Avoidance Learning in) 
/ Classical 
158, 201, 204, 274, 428, 492, 522, 554, 555, 
558, 1310, 1326 [SEE EL 
Conditioning/ ре) 
Byala 


yi 
274, 1295 


298, 48 
Operant (see also Rat/Condi- 
tioning in) 
9, 200, 346, 364, 366, 412, 466, 568, 592, 
606, 609, 649, 980, 982, 983, 1396, 1536, 
1548, 1724, 1997 
Conditioning/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Conference (SEE Symposium) 

Confidence Judgment (SEE rtainty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learn- 
ing/Avoidance, Int mal Processes) 
157, 740, 758, 774, 788, 857, 876, 885, 1061, 

1191, 1416, 1949 

lormity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 
inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 
ence, Social Influence) 

1005, 1599, 1628 


ium) 
leanin, p Semantics) 
Conscience (SEE Value Values, Ethics, 
Motivation) 
Conscious States (see also Awareness) 
o 293, 335, 910, 929, 963, 1143, 1157, 


Conservation (SEE, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Person- 
ality Trait) 

Consonance (SEE Dissonance) 

Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 
Perception, Perception) 

Consumer Behavior (see also Advertising) 

1955, 1998, 1999, 2001 

Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) 

Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 

Context 


124, 222, 251, 726, 1205 
(SEE Birth Control) 


61, 76, 78, 89, 139, 165, 167, 230, 267, 366, 
384, 391, 489, 549, 550, 695, 696, 705, 712, 
720, 843, 859, 863, 872, 877, 886, 890, 913, 
987, 989, 991, 993, 995, 998, 1001, 1003, 
fe i ОТА 10 few 1190, 1208, 
1859, 1872 ^ }, 1614, 1638, 1852, 


Control (see also Displa: 
253, (972. IT 
|/Internal-] 


153, 521, 708, 733, 736, 950, 
‚ 708, 950, 952, 958, 961, 
3 973, 975, 1140, 1453, 1612, 1703, 1849, 


Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


07, 743, 788, 792, 876, 882, 884, 1883 
(SEE Motor Performance) 
ae) pa (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 


Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
үчин (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 


ics) 
30, 34, 38, 39, 40, 54, 787, 1635, 1 1646 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortes) 


‘ocational, Interview) 

1039, 1069, 1215, 1239, 1320, 1397, 1398, 
1399, 1400, 1401, 1402, 1403, 1404, 1405, 
1406, 1407, 1408, 1409, 1414, 1561, 1568, 
1582, 1603, 1650, 1680, 1720, 1721, 1722, 
1724, 1725, 1726, 1727, 1728, 1730, 1731, 


Cue 
173, 212, 217, 226, 239, 255, 562, 


Culture (see also Cultures & Coun 


Curiosity (SEE Motivation, Tbinki 
Curriculum (see also School Adn 


(Cybernetics (SEE Communication, 


, 1735, 1739, 1741, 1742, 17, 
, 1748, 1749, 1750, 1751, 17: 
1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, T 
763, 1765, 1766, 1767, 
1810, 1846, 1877, 1887, 


Counseling/College (SEE Guidance 


tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


1386, 1401, 1402, 1403, 1405, 
1722, 1723, 1727, 1728, 1731, 1 
1737, 1738, 1740, 1749, 1751, 17 
1762, 1763, 1765, 1767, 1768. 


Countertransference (SEE Interperso 


esses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanal: 
apeutic Process) 


Counting (SEE Mathematics, Ni 


1073, 1605, 1649, 1895, 1929, 


Credibility (SEE Experimentation & 


ments, Interpersonal Influence, 
ception) 


Crime & Criminals (see also Delinqué 


venile, Law, Prison) 
48, 789, 1223, 1258, 1259, 1260, I; 
1263, 1270, 1285, 1591, 1678 


Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see 


munity Services, Emotion) 
744, 861, 1028, 1034, 1171, Ш 
1296, 1307 


Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & Crili 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Я 


Cultures & Countries) 

167, 366, 623, 695, 696, 760, 183, 
786, 787, 788, 789, 790, 791, 79211 
795, 796, 817 j 


1344, 1400, 1589 


Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culturi 
Cultural Disadvantagement (SEE 


nomic Status, Childhood/Disad! 


nology, Social Influence) 
152. 153, 756, 767, 782, 786, 
1076, 1301, 1322, 1577, 1599, 1 
4 


Canada, France, Ger 

pain реза Li 
tates, 
17, 18, 19, 167, 510, 651, 655, 754 
784, 789, 790, 791, 794, 796, 803 
927, 1008, 1027, 1064, 1078, M 
1568, 1594, 1672, 1681, 1790, 1 
1985 


Mathematics, Reading) 
11, 782, 1048, 1580, 1588, 1594, 0 
1610, 1618, 1626, 1628, 659, i 
1791, 1798, 1803, 1811, 1812, 1 
1846, 1852, 1862, 1864, 1870, 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1886, 

1894, 1895, ie pu 

1910, 1912, 1913, 1916, 

1929, 1933, 1991 1940, P 
Sense (see also 

135, 136, 137, 248, 356, 359, 38 

499, 533, 580, 610, 629, 784, 

1432, 1488, 1526, 1954 


Computer) 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Adaptati 

Data Processing GEE co 
Dreaming (SEE Fan! 

Бе & Hearing Disorder 


395, 1033, 1415, 1417, 1422, 
1425, 1426, 1700, 2007 


Death (see also Suicide) 
797, 1037, 1187, 1223, 1308, 1559 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
tion 
56, 61, 901 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/Probability) 

265, 266, 269, 271, 272, 370, 821, 873, 876, 
877, 878, 883, 884, 1832, 1955, 1978 
Decoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 

Solving, Display) 
Defecation (SEE Elimination) 
Defense Mechanism (see also Identification, 
Repression) 
730, 744, 944, 965, 972, 985, 1019, 1068, 
1192, 1298, 1335, 1518, 1554 
Defense/Perceptual (SEE Defense Mecha- 


nism, 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
ANM Trait) 

а Vu (SEE Familiarity, Paraps: ‘cholo; 
Delayed Reaction (SEE Корош), id n 
Delinquency/ Juvenile (see also Antisocial Be- 

havior, Crime & Criminals) 

1026, 1223, 1264, 1265, 1266, 1267, 1268, 

1269, 1270, 1271, 1272, 1273, 1274, 1275, 

1276, 1409, 1542, 1688 
Delirium (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 

Psychosis) 

Delusion (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 

Psychosis) 

Demographic Variables (SEE Population Char- 
leni efense Mechanism 
Dependency ) 
593, 710, 875, 892, 900, 953, 967, 976, 981, 
1005, 1014, 1062, 1078, 1079, 1238, 1888, 


Depression (see also Emotion, Emotional Dis- 
turbance), 
516, 744, 820, 1078, 1113, 1115, 1149, 1152, 
1157, 1163, 1164, 1168, 1193, 1200, 1202, 
1231, 1237, 1241, 1255, 1297, 1312, 1314, 
ie 1352, 1377, 1380, 1453, 1480, 1554, 

Deprivation (see also  Deprivation/Sensory, 
eae анови Isolation, Rat/Depriva- 


ate 1368, 1419, 1696, 2002 
кын Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 
Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
tony in, Language Development, Matura- 
513, 595, 599, 
1881, 1395 ^ 603, 956, 1585, 1604, 1773, 


Dexterity (SEE Hand, Mot 
( б ог Performance) 
Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 
nosis (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
Phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 
1035, 1042, 1043, 1247, 1447, 1449, 1454, 
1463, 1489, 1490, 1492, 1493, 1555, 1576, 
be 647, 1651, 1690, 1699, 1708, 1771 
ignosis/ Differential 
1195, 1202, 1203, 1211, 1231, 1306, 1377, 
i 1379, 1490, 1509, 1717 
Dial (SEE Display) 
Dir (SEE Food) 
ferential Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
a lesponding (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
gestive System (see also Metabolism) 
275, 277, 411, 447, 497, 499, 523, 524, 525, 
i 526, 527, 528, 530 
pitt (SEE Number) 
isability (SEE Physical Handicap) 
megane (SEE War, International Rela- 
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Discrimination (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Derim ст, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 

197, 320, 330, 591, 1702, 1730, 1851, 1879 
riminati Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 
Reyersal 
429, 562 


/Racial (SEE Ini ition, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) Ж ^ 
Disease (see also Illness) 
1099, 1377, 1555, 1557 
Displacement (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
(see also Control) 
235, 681, 2003 
Dissonance (see also Attitude Change) 
157, 838, 843, 847, 867, 872, 934, 1405, 


1842 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Derim Ges ЧЕ e RA 
iological thms) 
Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) T 
DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


Dog 
16, 271, 278, 372, 497, 524, 527, 530, 555, 


580, 1482 
(SEE Authoritarianism, Personal- 


ity Trait) 
итїпапсе (see also Authoritarianism) 
755, 865, 871, 876, 879, 884, 958, 982, 983 
Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 
Down’s Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental Re- 
tardation) 
Draft (SEE Military) 
Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 


nique) 
Drawing (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 
ture) 
684, 702. 
Dream & Dreaming (see also Rapid Eye Move- 


ment, Sleep) 
139, 141, 142, 145, 758, 767, 786, 963, 1073, 
1187, 1188, 1280 
DOSE (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water In- 
take) 
aues (ЕЕ Мора 
Di see also Safety 
1247, 2005, 2006, Bos, 2009 
DRL Ore D Schedule) 
Dropout (SE! ool Dropout) 
Di соп (see also Drug tec, Drugs) 
1, 922, 923, 1028, 1154, 1213, 1214, 1215, 
1216, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 1221, 1222, 
1223, 1224, 1225, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 
1230, 1231, 1232, 1233, 1234 
Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
diction) 
Drug Effects-Animal (see also. Rat/Drug Ef- 
fects in, CAUDAE Effects in, Drugs) 
346, 372, 411, 41 у, 421, 423, 430, 4. 1, 432, 
434, 438, 439, 441, 459, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
467, 468, 475, 478, 479, 481, 484 1 
Drug Elea dm (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, 
411, Pi 430, 431, 432, 434, 449, 450, 
451, 452, 453, 454, 920, 923, 928, 1154, 
1156, 1260 
(151, 1152, 1153, 1154, 1155, 1157, 1158, 


T 1162, 1163, 1164, 1165, 1166, 
1159, 116 1169, 1170, 1216, 1239, 1244, 


1379, 1444, | , 
1332, 1334 H4. 1467, 1470, 1472, 
1477, 1496, 1497, 1498, 1500, 1503 
“р, T189, 1360, 1363, 1364, 1367, 1368, 


1370, 1373, 1374 f 
& Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 


1 Duss) 
tion, 125 
920, 921, 922, 923, 924, 925, 926, 
E 930, 931, 932, 933, 1028, 


, 929, 930, 
[^ 1226, 1304, 1371, 1378, 1561, 1591, 


1596 
Drugs also Amphetamine, Antidepressant 
gs Get i oepromazine, Lysergic Acid Di- 


v 


ethylamide, Marihuana, Tranquilizer) 

343, 411, 417, 420, 421, 423, 406, 421, 430, 
432, 449, 452, 453, 457, 458, 459, 461, 462, 
467, 468, 471, 472, 473, 474, 477, 479, 481, 
483, 485, 611, 732, 755, 920, 921, 927, 928, 
932, 1151, 1154, 1155, 1156, 1157, 1158, 
1159, 1160, 1161, 1162, 1163, 1165, 1166, 
1167, 1168, 1169, 1170, 1214, 1216, 1244, 
1278, 1332, 1363, 1364, 1367, 1368, 1370, 
1371, 1373, 1374, 1379, 1444, 1450, 1458, 
1459, 1464, 1472, 1477, 1496, 1497 

Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Proc- 


esses) 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also. Audition) 
123, 130, 148, 322, 404 
Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 
EE (GEE Environment) 
Edi (see also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School, Teaching, Traininj 
710, 782, 800, 808, 1403, 1571, 1578, 158 
1611, 1614, 1900, 1910, 1949, 1955, 1989 
Education/Adult (SEE Education) 


Education/’ 
1670, 1706 

Education/Programs In 
699, 1351, 1622, 1685, 1736, 1759, 1808, 
1826, 1854, 1880, 1881, 1883, 1884, 1885, 


1887, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1896, 1897, 
1901, 1904, 1905, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1917 


Education/: 
1, 1351, 1581, 1620, 1668, 1670, 1671, 1673, 
1674, 1675, 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680, 1700, 


1719, 1805 
Education/: Mental Retardation nd al- 
so Mental Retardation/Learning in; 
1544, 1680, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1706, 
1707, 1709, 1710, 1712, 1713, 1714, 1716, 
1717, nuin a 1781 
lucation/' isi Remedial 
1650, 1683, 1684, 1685, 1686, 1687, 1688 
1690, 1691, 1692, 1693, 1694, 1696, 1697 
1698, 1699, 1711, 1810, 1844 


749, 761, 766, 779, 827, 943, 1037, 1041 

1061, 1210, 1219, 1381, 1446, 1683, 1778 

1787, 1799, 1834, 1838, 198! 
Educational Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu 


cational) 
Educational Measurement (see als 


Test/ Achievement) 
1605, 1629, IM E 1636, 1637, 1 


1642, 1643, 1645, 1651, 1652, , 
1657, 1659, 1662, 1667, 1682, 1786, 1791 


1846, 1981 


18, 1746, 1777 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (SE! 
Test/Personality) i 
Effort GEE Wor & Work Analysis) 
Eso (see о Я. 842, 870, 920, 934, 94 
947, 997, 1006, , 1025, 1102, 114% 
m2 Н, Mo nia Bre 
вес also 
134, 165, 276, 288, 301. 304, 


365, 366, 367, 382, 393, 421, 
493, 496, ai $24, 1168, 1202, 


380, 381, 382, 442, 6 
1203, 1236, i348, 1364, 1449, 1456, 147 


Loreuapudbc латы. 
303, 311, 325, 371, 377, 478 


Electromyography (see also Eye Movement, 
м? 
224, 354, 361, 404, 478 
iol 
OP atl 3 3 361, 382, 397, 399, 404, 502, 


621, 1043, 1504 
eg c mcm (SEE Electrophysiology, 


Retina) 


limination 
447, 499, 501, 504, 525, 1030, 1116, 1123, 
1132, 1145, 1245, 1291, 1299, 1321, 1331, 
1536, 1559 
Embedded Figures (SEE Test/Intelligence, De- 
pendency) 
Embryo (see Pregnancy) 
Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
61, 154, 158, 249, 257, 423, 432, 497, 501, 
5271, 626, 634, 797, 817, 821, 850, 912, 937, 
941, 950, 1043, 1090, 1203, 1317, 1339, 
1448, 1589, 1615, 1738 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood/ 
Emotional Disturbances in) 
1197, 1313, 1414, 1468, 1673 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
332, 821 


Empathy (see also Therapeutic Process) 
868, 978, 1049, 1070, 1787. 
Employee (SEE Personnel/Industrial) 
itis (SEE Brain Disorder) 
mess (SEE Categorical Behavior, Memo- 
ry, Thinking) 
Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
therapy/Group) 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
'Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 


Engineers & (SEE Occupation) 
Enuresis (SEE Elimination). in 
Environment (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 
399, 499, 511, 514, 520, 601, 605, 606, 719, 
772, 951, 987, 991, 1108, 1303, 1478, 1612, 
1814, 1852, 1883, 1884, 1954, 1995, 1996 
Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
399, 502, 542, 543, , 559, 591 


Epilepsy 
414, 1454, 1495, 1496, 1497, 1498, 1499, 
1500, 1501, 1502, 1503, 1504 


Epi 
504, 1459 
EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 
Берш nt (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus—Ani- 
mi 


Ergonomics (SEE Engineering Psychology, In- 
dustrial Ерла; езтн 


118, 560, 602, 696, 1636 


464, 554, 567 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 
Estimation 


жү us Mey 266 

Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosoph: 

12, 57, 61, 1029, 1093, 1097, 1585." У 

Ethnology 
178, 510, 512, 620, 633, 637, 655, 660, 685, 
691, 709, 721, 730, 733, 761, 762, 763, 764, 
765, 766, 767, 771, 772, 773, 785, 788, 827, 
829, 889, 893, 920, 987, 989, 991, 995, 1083, 
1095, 1104, 1179, 1217, 1271, 1290, 1302, 
1322, 1338, 1547, 1583, 1586, 1615, 1638, 
1654, 1664, 1665, 1680, 1682, 1683, 1705, 
1717, 1796, 1807, 1814, 1829, 1831, 1835, 
1876, 1889, 1897, 1901, 1904, 1916, 1934 


Etiology 
1126, 1153, 1160, 1255, 1300, 1303, 1349, 
1454, 13А dere ) 

Eugenics (: 'enetics 

Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
9, 50, 844, 871, 886, 891, 1402, 1563, 1579, 
1602, 1655, 1722, 1758, 1805, 1827, 1971 

Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 
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Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 
ence, Theory) 
(SÉE Educational Measurement, 
Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) — 
Exceptional Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Educa- 
tion/Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, 
Childhood/Handicapped) x 

Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 

Excretion (SEE Elimination) 

Executive (SEE Management) 


Exercise (SEE MENS 

Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Devia! in) 

Existential & Psychiatry (SEE Ex- 
istentialism) 


lee & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 

tion, Set) 

154, 168, 171, 189, 200, 268, 493, 594, 625, 
713, 781, 870, 871, 934, 973, 1116, 1137, 
1608, 1610, 1613, 1614, 1638, 1822, 1827, 

re 1829, Da ebat КЕ 

‘perience (see amiliarity, Practice 
543, 763, 896, 919, 941, 963, 1305 


Ехрегіепсе/! 

Hc ror 531, 536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 
Experimental Design 
É 25, 56, 58, 60, 143, 152, 511, 692, 839 


& (see also Re- 

search, Research Methods 

E 27, 57, 59, а GEE Bi 32, AM 
perimenter las, rimenta- 
tion & уіп) ee 

Expert дөм (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
ment 

Ee Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 
ш) 


518, 528, 536, 539, 540, 548, 550 
Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, ing, Rat/Extinction in) 
186, 187, 313, 314, 553, 580, 980 

Resistance to 


Extinction/! 
132, 558, 1326 
Extrasensory 
gy) 
Ех! 


Introversion 

519, 522, 707, 942, 966, 968, 970, 979, 980, 
984, 1202, 1258, 1295, 1310, 1783 

Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
322, 403, 408, 600, 881, 1214 

n мнн (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
еп 
62, 119, 120, 142, 361, 378, 382, 404, 454, 
We 695, 1110, 1204, 1298, 1420, 1522, 


ии Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 


(SEE Parapsycholo- 


Facial Expression (SEE ісай P 

" verbal, Seca Per Vite eomm 

actor акали see Correlation’ 
TEM 35, 990, 1060, 1208, 1579, 1634, 


Fallre GEE Achiever 
ievement, Emotion, Anxi 
Faking (SEE Deception” карнай 
ini Ib oe 992,285 E ie aa 
à 207 бат 229, 236, 238, 608, 
‘amily (see t dings, i 
Mother Fate next hea „ Marriage, 
» 727, 775, 798, 800, 801, 803, 804, 
aA ee a LUI 1219. Toe 1380, 
NUES 1, 1764, 1807, 1814, 
(SEE Birth Control) 
Pony: а (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
626, 723, 725, 728, 729, 780, 958, 
1471, 1277, 1291, 1299, 1304, 1329, 1557 


Vi 


Family Therapy 
тео {see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 
ту 
1066 
b (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
tion 
Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
624, 628, 708, 715, 722, 724, 725, 726, 727, 
734, 735, 742, 769, 786, 908, 1037, 1135, 
1149, 1162, 1267, 1276, 1291, 1294, 1323, 
1329, 1336, 1359, 1528, 1614, 1683, 1760, 
1769, 1770, 1807, 1814, 1834, 1854, 1892 


'atigue 
140, 175, 391, 451, 503, 1052, 1986 
Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 
160, 505, 840, 894, 955, 1117, 1124, 1136, 
1208, 1326 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Reinforcement) 
72, 130, 152, 171, 172, 217, 231, 233, 261; 
521, 602, 606, 1057, 1122, 1442, 1541, 1605, 
1623, 1663, 1664, 1952, 2008 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 
Fi (SEE Emotion) 
Femininity (SEE. Sex Role) 
Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual Dis- 
order) 
Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 
Field Dependence (SÉE Dependency) 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
диш (SEE А Hostility) 
E ression, Hostility) 
FA Aenlle (SEE Aftereffect) — 
Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
Form & Shape) 


Film 
717, 905, 1057, 1271, 1342, 1691, 1761, 
1920, 2008 : . 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 
(SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 


ly) 


294, 304, 316, 365, 412, 541, 565, 566, 591 
Flavor (SEE Taste) 3 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Food m 
415, 534, 538, 546, 561, 569, 574, 707, 1124, 
1245 
Food Deprivation 
M 547 
imi 
Pon MI, 363, 390, 447, 461, 469, 475, 2 
483, 523, 526, 528, 531, 532, 544, 609, 617, 
1527 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 
Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, 
Response, Testing Methods) sud 
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Е боп) ЅЕЕ М ent) 
'oreman anagem р ) 
Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Memo 
ry, Retention) 
Form Perception (SEE 


Sha ;‚ - 
Feste Houc (SEE Family, Community Serv 
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France 
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nal Processes; In- 


Item, 
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ic Theory) 
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Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


Fi 

655, 387, 400, 401, 409, 427, prain 
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ion-Animal м ict, Ё- 

Frustration (зге also Aggression, Conflit 


motion) 
161, 352, 717, 1694, 1704 


Galvanic Skin Response ial 
170, 364, 1113, 1126, 1202, 1308, 


Game (see also Recreation) 
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E" 


646, 743, 1896, 1923, 1940, 1974 
Game Theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
“Making, Learning/Probability) 
Processes (SEE Digestive Sys- 
tem) 


140, 192, 1112, 1124, 1135, 1536, 1739 
/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 
Genetics 
422, 499, 510, 511, 512, 514, 713, 808, 987, 
989, 991; 995, 998, 1037, 1159, 1192, 1352, 
1355, 1500, 1506 
Animal 


509, 513, 515, 570, 584 
Genius (SEE Gifted) 
Geriatrics (see also Gerontology) 
1237, 1457, 1573, 1574, 1575, 1576 


725, 817, 1146, 1175 
iig УЯ Ju Geriatrics) 
602, 745, 746, 747, 748, ^ 
138, 1367 1576 ASA 
Gestalt Psycholo; 
WB ^ 


te 

1073, 1681, 1682 

Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
216, 277, 278, 319, 336, 393, 433, 435, 436, 
ae 495, 497, 501, 527, 1284, 1332, 


Goal (SEE Motivation) 
беттем Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
1, 952, 1322, 138 
is dm 3, 1384, 1390, 1395, 
Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
Ou OA pede 
ollege, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 
` 25. 
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4 1791, 1835 663, 672, 915, 916, 1253, 
s LY 
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7, 1146, 1212, 1223, 1224, 
шы? 1668, 1777, 1953 a 
is (see also next headings, Community, 
pees Interpersonal Processes) 
E 752, 852, 853, 857, 861, 875, 879, 880, 
jum 893, 897, 940, 1083, 1100, 1319, 
1738, Уй aum 1424, 1721, 1731, 1732, 
А 1973, 1o ‚ 1762, 1765, 1766, 1795, 
"lose 
, 883, 1 
Gy b aic: 337, 1399, 1749 
|, 852, 873, 874, 875, 877, 878, 879, 880, 
389, 884, 1089, 1266, 1407, 1953, 1978, 


Group Influe: 
G псе (SEE Social Influence 
"ed Bee (SEE Group, Role) | 
Group/Ei тару (SEE. Psychotherapy/Group) 
cone (SEE Ethnology) 
к) l (see also Interpersonal Proc- 
51, 878, 884, 
G , „ 1057, 1882, 1978 
Quite SEE next headings, Counseling) 
@ О hild (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 
„ Guidance/Educational) 
1 ноа 
d ‚ 1720, 1724, 1725, 175! 
Vidance/ Vocational ne 
1734, 1908, 1641, 1720, 1723, 1725, 1729, 
958. 43, 1744, 1745, 1755, 1764, 1956, 


1958, 1959 
Guilt (SEE. 3 
E Emotion, Motivati 
Gainea Pig (SEE Animal). p 
(SEE Taste) 


1 

| 

Habi i 

| Haat Learning, Extinction) 
, 304, 3: 

айка. 383, 410, 533, 554 
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Hallucinogen (SEE Dru; ji id Di 
rnc igs, Lysergic Acid Di- 
Halo p SEE Rag Scale) 
Hand (see also , Motor Perform: 
Handedness (SEE Laterality) Eo 
Handicap (SEE Childhood/Handicapped, 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
Handling (ee ао Èn 
‘see ience/ Earl 
536, 1421 yd ay 
Handwriting (SEE Writing) 
Headache (SEE Illness) 
Hearing (SEE Audition) 
Hearing Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 
Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 
Heart (see also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
Le Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
te) 


Heart Rate 
487, 489, 490, 492, 493, 496, 498, 518, 520, 
521, 610, 621, 1113, 1136, 1353 

Heat (SEE Temperature) 

Height (SEE Physique) 

Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 


esses) 
Heredity (SEE Genetics) 


High (SEE School, 
hool, Adolescence) 
Higher Education (SEE College) 


Hippocampus 
300, 331, 333, 341, 429 
(see also Psychology/History of) 


770, 782, 1910 
Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) —. 
Homicide (SEE Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 
Homosexuality 

1130, 1191, 1277, 1280, 1281, 1287, 1288 


Honesty (SEE Deception) | 
Hormone (see also Epinephrine) 
275, 319, 321, 336, 428, 435, 436, 437, 438, 


439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
495, 499, 500, 501, 507, 516, 590, 


448, 484, 
1284, 1332, 1370, 1554 id 
H (see also Clinic, 


fospital & Hi 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 


Hospital & Ноз italization) 
1 L 1172, 1175, 1177, 1180, 1250, 1311, 


1320, 1570 ЕЕ: 
jostility (see also 'ession) 
160, (8 496, 837, 855, 859, 985, 1079, 
в 
Hue 'olor) >) " 
d Engineering (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 


Student/High 


Literature, Language, Emo- 


Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 
Husband (SEE Marriage) 


; 149, 150, 624, 975, 1141, 1143, 1145 
H; y (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 
py/Methods in) 
Нура 334, 342, 343, 341, 348, 351, 4\1, 
‚ 507 { 
нн n see also Mental. Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
1310, 1335, 1377 


14 (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 


, 185, 258, 262, 263, 666, 1149, 
OMIT 1302, 1443, 1589, 1845 
er, 628, 853, 951, 1102, 1181, 1279, 1280, 

1283, 1284, 1289, 1604, 187. 921 
Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 


er) 

Iliness (see also 
820, 1031, 1 
1551, 1552, 1 
1559, 1560 


Disease) 
110, 1196, 1311, 1379, 1549, 
553, 1554, 1556, 1557, 1558, 


vii 


Tuner (SEE Brightness, Environment) 


73, 74, 75, 76, 838 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 


22 
, 105, 119, 135, 285, 287, 292, 29 
295, 300, 386, 402, 778, ҮЕ 


506, 209, 215, 216, 230, 239, 257, 648, 
1020, 1117, 1137, 1185, 1361 | ben 
Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 


ing) 
Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
terpena Processes, Мой) 
1, 643, 663, 716, 717, 718, 1271, 1945 
H Formation (SEE Social Perce| tion) 
Imprinting (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Же 
rience/Early) 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 
inforcement) 
575, 838, 1362, 1615, 1644 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (SEE Learning) 
Income (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
(SEE Dependency) 


india 
713, 716, 186, 795 
Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) 
Individual Differences 
266, 391, 650, 672, 790, 912, 944, 1310, 
1961, 1978, 1982, 1983 
Ps; (see also Business, Per- 


sonnel/Industrial) 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 


Infancy (see also Neonate) 
601, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 612, 613, 
614, 615, 616, 618, 628, 695, 785, 1037, 


mation Theory, 
35. 80, 90, 155, 157, 


a" also Information) 

33, 599, 1144, 1 16, 1740, 1977 

Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 
89, 180, 211, 236, 276, 278, 298, 333, 420, 
451, 467, 555, 1462, 1465. 

Inkblot (SEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 

Test) 


Insect 
27, 418, 502, 509, 513, 584, 585, 587, 590 
Insecurity (SEE. Dependency, Neurosis) 
Insight ee Problem Solving, Thinking, Self- 
Perception, Social Perception, Therapeutic 
Process) 

Instinctive Behavior (see also Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 

287, 323, 339, 395, 541, 547, 606 
Institute (SEE. Organizations, College) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 

ital & Hospitalization, Mental Hospital & 


italization 
704, 749, 10%, 1081, 1176, 1274, 1327, 
1520, 1527, 1529, 1530, 1532, 1533, 1542, 
1671 
instruction (see also Teaching) 
720, 722, 1726 


instructions/Ex imental 
171, 194, 225, 239, 260, 658, 852, 1347, 


1666, 1791 

Insulin (SEE. Hormone) 
Insulin эзин ‘Therapy (SEE Therapy) 
Inte ion 

*$20, 770, 827, 1796, )912 Р 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 

ing) | 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
: тие COE 549, 596, 637, 640, 655, 661, 
684, 692, 693, 728, 882, 890, 936, 987, 988, 
989, 990, 991, 993, 994, 995, 98, , 


Г 


1037, 1049, 1062, 1073, 1160, 1325, 1381, 
1508, 1510, 1515, 1540, 1602, 1614, 1648, 
1665, 1699, 1705, 1713, 1716, 1807, 1814, 
1851, 1855, 1864, 1874, 1988 
Ө, 687, a 986, 1446, 1526, 1554, 1589, 
1638, 1661, 1684, 1701, 1715, 1916 
Tests & Testing (SEE Test/Intel- 
ligence) 
(SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 
(see also Moon 
1203, 1586, 1627, 1688, 1916 
Interest/ Vocational (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est 
ference 
AN Es 237, 242, 622, 694, 700, 1060, 


Internal-External Control (SEE Control/Inter- 
nal-External) 


International 
755, 855 
Attraction 
, 816, 869, 886, 891, 892, 898, 899, 1520 
Influence 


9 
Interpersonal Perception (SEE Social Percep- 


tion) 

Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Gro 
Social Fi Relations) 3 


апі, 
62, 711, 736, 743, 752, 776, 788, 851, 
852, 853, 855, 856, 857, 858, 861, 862, 864, 
865, 866, 861, 868, 869, 870, 872, 874, 875, 
878, 882, 886, 889, 897, 898, 899, 900, 901, 


. 902, 904, 961, 970, 974, 1105, 
1122, 1232, 1237, 1238, 1329, 1341, 1342, 
1366, 1399, 1401, 1406, 1522, 1549, 1624, 
1686, 1702, 1731, 1795, 1 1797, 1987 

Interval (SEE Interval/Time) 


399, 1033, 1435 
Interval/Interstimulus. 
77, 126, 264, 367, 487, 594, 1127, 1707 


126, 168, 191, 218, 219, 239, 261, 55: 

бызаа касал ы, Guidance York 
tional, Psychotherapy) 

2 ] 1 

Introversion (5 КЫЛЫ АН Агра) 


835, 1018, 1898 
iem (see also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 
9 


) 
50, 1021, 1632 
Ji 
hi 
lew Religion, Eth 
Job (SEE next Badius Олы tion, Person- 


nel/Industrial, Work & Work Analysis) 
Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Work & 
Work Analysis) 
Job Performance 
1054, 1242, 1402, 1955, 1965, 1976, 1977, 
1979, 1980, 1981, 1983, 1986 
Satisfaction 


829, 1055, 1781, 1787, 1796, Т 1 
1980, 1981, 1982, 1984, 1985, 1985 Hin 


judgment 
62, 181, 856, 888, 1851, 2001 
it/Perceptual (see also Perception, the 
various senses) 


72, 92, 95, 128, 163, 184, 185, 681, 706 
Junior College (SEE College) 
Junior School (SEE School, Student/ 
Junior High School) 
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Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency/Ju- 
venile) 


442 
EE Family, Culture) 
Fe (5 of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 


forcement, SEE Mane 
Korsakov's Psychosis Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


A Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
nagement) 
(see ^t. next headings, Commu- 
nication, Information, Sj „ Psycholin- 


guistics, Verbal Beha: 
80, 129, 237, 665, 684, 701, 909, 910, 912, 
913, 914, 915, 916, 922, 1026, 1133, 1627, 
Ks 1672, 1695, 1835, 1847, 1886, 1915, 


14, 637, 653, 654, 659, 663, 666, 672, 674, 
1544, 1687, 1814, 1815, 1855, 1889 


(om RETT 
, 914, 916, 1607, 1680, 1831, 1846 
Latent Learning (SEE Learning) 


123, 130, 148, 181, 183, 304, 307, 330, 473, 
600, 619, 680, 918, 1157, 1485, 1487, 1494, 
1519, 1695, 1715, 1810 

America 


16, 695, 742, 760, 785, 788, 792, 793, 819, 


1146, 1147, 1958 
Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
48, 732, 821, 847, 849, 893, 932, 1064, 1114, 


1212, 1224, 1267, 1282, 1390 


E see also тера 
757, s ELS W 1708.1749, 1776, 


1779, 1978, 


ing i mortem i V Len ing 
ing in, Mt in, Cat rnin; 
in Child! А, Li 


in, 
8,45, 70, 186, 188, 190, 91, 193, 197, 198, 
199, 247, 260, 261, 264, 3\4, 784, 1486, 
1920, 1967 


Disorders. 
1 1452, 1477, 1581, 1658, 1673, 1675, 
1679, 1699, eb пк» 1719 
Learning Model ) 
Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 
259, 1139 


189, 192, 195, 210, 211, 2 
, . 11, 212, 56. 1 
1714, 1967 9 eig жө 
‘Avoidance i 
prime ine (see pr pa md 
353, 419, 429, 505, 368, 570 
i (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination in) 
69, 186, 204, 206, 208, 218, 220, 326, 327, 


562, 564, 565, 566, 570, 643, 647, 1033, 
1431, 1537, 1690, m. 1836, 1931 


не (see also Rat/ Maze Learning 
484, 574 


174, 179, 194, 233 
Learning/Over (SEE Learning) 


144, 188, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 21 
220, 764, 972, 1421, 1836 * 


187, 189, 196, 
Reversal) 


1429 
(see also Discrimination 


Learning/Serial 
190, 644, 1235, 1251 
/Verbal (see also Learnii i 
Ly ve ning/Paired 
144, 188, 200, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209 
262, 732, 982, 983, 1251, 1252, 1690, Үз, 


1843, 1853 
ny EE Display, Writing) 
(SEE Recreation) 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal, Rat/Lesions in, Cat/Lesions in) 
319, 322, 435 
Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, Personal- 
ity Trait) 
Licensing (SEE Law) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color) 
78, 84, 94, 98, 111, 333, 387, 408, 454, 553, 
576, 700, 1033, 1419, 1499 
Light А on (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Lighting Brightness, Environment) 
L ( Interpersonal Attraction) 
ics (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 
Perception) 
Literature 
741, 1189, 1190, 1404 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal) 
Localization 
148, 1488 
(see also Thinking) 
9, 670, 830, 1268, 1443 [ 
Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
Longitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 
у= “Ж (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 


Love (SEE Emotion) 

Lower Class (SEE. Socioeconomic Status) 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 

Luminance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Lying (SEE Deception) 


ysergic Acid Diethylamide 
Н 2, 9 27, 939, 933, 1028, 1153, 1223, 


1239, 


596 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 
Machine (SEE Apparatus) pasos 
Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy 


chol j 
cete (see also Business, Leadership 
1, 


824, 952, 1054, 1418, 1952, 1955, 1 
1983, 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, 
1994 TAN 

Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional Dis 

Der ve Psychosis (SEE Depression, 


Psychosis) 6 » 
Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 
Marihuana 


450, 463, 466, 478, 732, 847, 922, Àm 924, 
925, 926, 929, 930, 933, 1223, 15 bs 


Marital Problei Iso Family Thi 
e295, 1 2%, 1297, 1335, 1411, 


Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE C0 
sumer Behavior) Sexil Behavior) 


see also Family, 
gcn 797, 800, 803, 803, 804, #05 Е 
808, 817, 824, 1092, 1179, 1285, 129%, 


1586 
Masculinity (SEE Sex Role) 


(see also Interference) 

74, 130, 132, 367 Ж 
Masochism (SEE Sexual Deviation) io d 

Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Socii 


Mass Media (SEE Communication/Mass} " 
Maternal see also Mother, 


Behavior (5 А 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 
273, 339, 395, 435, 444, 53 
Mathematics (see also Number) о, 682, 
26, 27, 28, 36, 38, 41, 94, 196, 40.1880, 
1658, 1811, 1812, и> 1 ; ET 
1896, 1899, [a 946, Behavior 


рд 4 


03, 1182 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality) 
Maze (SEE Learning/Maze. Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
Meaning (see also Semantics) 
88, 159, 201, 226, 246, 620, 778, 907, 917, 
973, 1326, 1589, 1793, 1809, 1836, 1879 
Meaningfulness 
115, 195, 238, 718, 1879 
Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
51, 53, 55, 65, 66, 69, 103, 488, 489, 503, 
$ Ме: 1995 ) 
liating Response (SEE Media 
Mediation m к 
215, 648 
Medicine (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


Maturation (see also Development) 
306, 440, 6 


a 1042, 104 
, 1046, 1048, 107 
a 071, 1413, 1558, 
Nin (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 
ion, 
20, 80, 222, 223, 226, 227, 230, 232, 258, 
300, 312, 313, 314, 384, 412, 422, 508, 595, 
57 NS 745, 747, 915, 1235, 1316, 
: , 1450, 1462, 
ieee 1466, 1543, 1689, 
Bromo short Term 
‚ 141, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 240, 241 
242, 243, 262, 300, 644, 690, 694, 700, 745, 
went 1235, 1901 bcnc 
leningitis (SEE Nervous S; stem/Disorder о! 
иеа С Е Biological Rhythms) 0 
MEN Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mee Development (SEE Development) 
lental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis, 
оце disorders) ў 
, 782, 1175, 1196, 1259, 1290, 1292, 
1293, 1301, 1302, 1303, 1304, 1305, 1309, 
1311, 1381, 1445, 1458, 1462, 1464, 1469, 
И 1472, 1500, 1501, 1549, 1574, 1750 
nd Health (see also Adjustment/Personal 
ona Community Services) 
БЫТ. 1029, 1040, 1256, 1382, 1383, 1384, 
end 1387, 1388, 1390, 1394, 1395, 1505, 
1, 1562, 1563, 1564, 1565, 1568, 1569, 
Ыы 1570, 1571, 1572, 1912 
sud Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
тардар & Hospitalization, Institution & 
nstitutionalization) 
а ой DE 1174, 1175, 1179, 1199, 
З 1574, TAE ' 1333, 1340, 1569, 1573, 
ental Hospital/Prograi 
ij) 846, 1178, 1391 Ii 
Merl Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
Min We (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 
46, 147, 248, 335, 500, 50: 
wi 20.1052, EE E 
Antal Retardation (see also next headings, 
awe Learning Disorders) 
ee 1029, 1035, 1037, 1050, 1081, 1132, 
120, 1380, 1399, 1441, 1506, 1507, 1508, 
ii 1512, 1513, 1515, 1517, 1519, 1520, 
3. 1522, 1523, 1524, 1525, 1526, 1529, 
1920, 1531, 1532; 1533, 1539, 1544, 1545, 
M 1, 1707, 1713, 1720, 1775 
lental Retardation/Diagnosis of 
М 1509, 1516, 1518, 1523 
ема Retardation/Education in (SEE Edu- 
M ation/Special-Mental Retardation) 
а Retardation/Learning in 
CET 1514, 1534, 1535, 1536, 1537, 1538, 
5 9. 1540, 1541, 1542, 1543, 1544, 1703, 
M 10, 1711, 1714, 1716, 1717 
lental Retardation/Treatment of 
ge 1056, 1176, 1505, 1509, 1527, 1528, 


Mental Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation 
& s in 
M M 
mate ili 
ME ( Tranquilizer) 
305, 336, 414, 424, 428, 429, 448, 458, 470, 
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524, 545, 1163, 1245, 1501 

Method & Methodology (see also Research 

Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 

tation, Measurement, Survey, Experimental 
ЕР 

„ 23, 24, 25, 35, 40, 43, 52, 368, 3 
1218, 1584, 1655 Mee an 
Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 


see also Personnel/Military) 
17, 708, 749, 844, 1865 
Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinking) 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) 
165, 749, 944, 1058, 1221, 1263, 1274, 1446, 
1559, 1866 
Minority (SEE Ethnology) 
MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality invento 
Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
Model (see also Imitation) 
26, 21, 28, 29, 36, 43, 46, 54, 86, 94, 106, 
195, 252, 269, 270, 406, 552, 643, 714, 716, 
852, 868, 981, 993, 1042, 1115, 1184, 1222, 
1256, 1408, 1733, 1749, 1761, 1793, 1852, 
1904, 1962 
М 
162, 163, 761, 765, 843, 867, 1322, 1362, 
1383, 1664, 1735, 1955 


Mi EE Mental Retardation) 
Mongolism (SEE Detection, Attention) 
Monkey 


63, 318, 337, 389, 443, 463, 464, 466, 468, 
475, 481, 486, 526, 534, 540, 548, 588, 592 


Мопкеу/! in 
328, Er 562 
(SEE Emotion) \ 
Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 
tion) 
E (SEE Value & Values, Religion, Eth- 


1cs] 
bU (see also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent) 
608, 612, 614, 615, 617, 624, 628, 715, 722, 
726, 721, 728, 729, 734, 735, 742, 769, 
CRINE rer 
1132, 1135, 1149, 1162, 1267, , 
fe 1324, 1329, 1330, 


Motion (SEE Movement) 
(SEE Film) | j 
M (see also next headin} Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 
ment) 


neat) аз, 151, 152, 153, 156, 152 159, 
172, 173, 217, 520, 534, 1 3, 782, 788, 846, 
102. 367, 897, 899, 901, 931, 982, 989, 1025, 
1074, 1297, 1518, 1535, 1 
loco, 1885, 1893, 1912, 1 ПаК 
Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
15, 351, 502, 568, 574, 575 : 
Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, Motiva- 
tion) 


158 


Моо, 1670 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 


Motor Performance 

ee 147, 152, 173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 219, 498, 503, 514, 597, 689, 697, 720, 
737, 763, 1035, 1249, 1442, 1474, 1512, 
1519, 1541, 1544, 1815, 1818, 1894, 1915 

Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 


Muscl 
45, i: 283, 285, 286, 396, 497, 509, 639, 
1670 


"Theory 


ix 


Motor Skill (SEE Motor 
M ( lotor Performance) 


306, 319, 327, 339, 346, 353, 393, 419, 429, 
238, 439, 444, 459, 462, 479, 484, 515, 543, 
$45 547, 570, 574 2, 479, 484, 515, 543, 
Mouth (SEE Body) 
, , 102, 106, 122, 126, 248, 
397, 409, 562, 689, 1843 ү! 
jovement/. (SEE Gestalt Psycholo- 
'erception) 
Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 
Multiple Sclerosis (SE! Disease, Nervous Sys- 
tem/Disorder 
Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 
Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
138, 175, 316, 354, 355, 365, T 386, 413, 
427, 456, 1124, 1125, 1143, 1204, 1379, 
1465, 1995 
Muscle Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 


Narcissism (SEE. Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
i ity Trait 


Natural (SEE )bservation) 
Navy (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Need (see also Motivation 
704, 711, 789, 891, 943, 982, 983, 1173, 
1518, 1610, 1804, 1876, 1 98! 
Achievement (: 


178, 512, 633, 637, 647, 660, 676, 685, 691, 
709, 721, 728, 731, 733, 761, 163, 765, 769, 
10, 711, 772, 827, 889, 893, bees i , 


1095, 1104, 1217, 1271; 1 
32, 1643, 1654, 1664, 1665, 1682, 1685, 
1717, 1796, 1829, 1854, 1876, 1884, 1886, 
1892, 10, 90015 1934, 1938, 1973 
Neonate (see а! infancy) 
y Gr 610, 611, 5 1037 
Nerve (SEE. Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
8) ее also next headings) 
426, 433, 499, 500, 505, 522, 599 


Nervous $, / Autonomic 
165, 286, 382, 430, 1316, 1358, 1370 


Nervous System СО 
284, 285, 292, 293, 306, 320, 421, 422, 430, 
431, 434, 453, 470, 499, 1154, 1481 
Nervous ЖЕТ of 
456, 1030, 1157, 1198, 1248, 1379, 1380, 
1446, 1447, 1448 5: 
472, 1474, 1476, 


, 1467, 1469, 1470, 1 
483, 1538, 


1465, 
1477, 1478, 1479, 1480, 1481, 1 
1954 


Neuroanatomy 
286, 287, 289, 291, 295, 296, 297, 299, 301, 


Neuroanatomy-Animal 
286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 295, 296, 297, 299, 
301, 302, 303, 311, 


1481, 1551 


Neurology Animal 

284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 292, 294, 
296, 297, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 3 , 
310, 311, 312, 315, 316, 318, 338, 355, 


356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 365, 386, 387, 401, 
411, 413, 420, 421, 423, 424, 426, 427, 430, 


(SEE leurology, Neuroan- 


Neurosis & Neuroticism (see also specific neu- 


roses) 
519, 811, 942, 979, 980, 1060, 1068, 1077, 
1079, 1126, 1165, 1166, 1187, 1197, 1202, 
1258, 1293, 1294, 1297, 1298, 1300, 1301, 
1310, 1315, 1317, 1318, 1322, 1330, 1418, 
1502, 1551, 1575, 1959 
News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 
Mass) 
Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 
Nictitating Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
123, 127, 130, 169, 376, 464, 482, 559, 576, 
594, 913, 1202, 1425, 1707, 1996 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communica- 
tion/Nonverbal) 
Noradrenalin (SEE Hormone) 
Norepinephrine (SEE Hormone) 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 


ane, 
1078, 1265, 1437, 1492, 1655, 1829 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
95 


Nursery School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/Psychological) 
1028, 1045, 1055, 1057, 1059, 1061, 1062, 
1131, 1156, 1866 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
M 2,3 


Ibservation 
62, 63, 868, 935, 1328, 1673, 1727 
'ompulsion (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 


Trait) 
1078, 1130, 1315, 1506 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work Analysis) 
749, 761, 765, 766, 775, 777, 778, 779, 798, 
808, 813, 823, 827, 829, 1210, 1285, 1568, 
1586, 1614, 1628, 1683, 1729, 1949, 1954, 
1957, 1959, 1960, 1966, 1975, 1982 
Occupational Choice (see also Guidance/Vo- 


cational) 
727, 1012, 1403, 1743, 1744, 1764, 1957 
ipational Interest 


959, 1012, 1594, 1614, 1641, 1654, 1729, 
1734, 1743, 1744, 1755, 1768, 1960 
оона & Physical Therapy 


Oceanography (SEE Environment) 
Oedipus (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Old Age (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (SEE Smell) 
Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/Ac- 
tivity in) 
Ок Behavior (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 
ant 
inion (see also Attitude) 
es 759, 845, 849 | 
Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
О Implantation & Transplantation (SEE 
urgery) 
Organizational Structure 
1054, 1176, 1385, 1390, 1953, 1976, 1990, 
1991, 1992, 1993, 1994 
Organizations 
13, 14, 813, 866, 977, 1213, 1287, 1950, 
1951 
Orientation 
79, 113, 295, 360, 386, 432, 532, 967, 1415, 
1417 
Orienting К, (SEE Orientation) 
Outpatient (SEE Treatment/Outpatient) 
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Qverlearning (SEE Learnin| А 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 
138, 151, 154, 160, 164, 493, 1259, 1327 
Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) и 
nx (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) р 
Paralysis (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) | -> } 
Paranoia (see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Persoi ty Trait) 
1078, 1193, 1200, 1298, 1306, 1343, 1348, 
1368 


, 139, 145 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) i 

Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela- 

tions) 

p 612, 614, 615, 617, 624, 636, 722, 723, 
724, 125, 126, 727, 728, 729, 734, 735, 740, 
769, 780, 785, 786, 811, 823, 959, 999, 1077, 
1283, 1291, 1294, 1299, 1300, 1320, 1329, 
1330, 1336, 1341, 1410, 1518, 1521, 1522, 
1524, 1557, 1622, 1623, 1628, 1681, 1834, 
1908, 1912 

Parkinson’s Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 


Disorder of) 
Pastoral (SEE Counseling) 
Paternal (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Relations) 
Ра! (SEE Etiology) 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
1032, 1186, 1226, 1550 


Pattern 
70, 72, 115, 116, 118, 135, 163, 600, 2002, 
2003, 2004 


Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 


Relations) 
Peak Experience (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 


161, 791, 824, 977, 1265, 1341, 1450, 1599, 
1600, 1685, 1686, 1698, 1789 
Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 
Ре (see also next headings, Intersens- 
ory Processes, Childhood/P: tion in) 
137, 234, 248, 257, 299, 1024, 1248, 1519, 
1711, 1847, 1915, 1983 
Perception/Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep- 


tion) 
07, 918 


eerie 
, 97, 1 
Iz n/Form & Shape 
73, 88, 95, 113, 115, 116, 117, 223, 653, 699, 
3 


154: 
Pepan 

65, 100, 107, 113, 116, 784 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 


Дег 

77, 82, 100, 106, 675, 856, 1417, 1846 
/ Time 

He 762, 967, 984, 1253, 1417, 1820, 


Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception 
Perception/Weight (SEE Weight, БШ 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Perceptual Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depriva- 
tion/Sensory) 
formance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
731, 887, 1817 
Em (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 
ing) 


P 


(see also next headings, Child- 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
Personality, the various personality traits) 

59, 269, 768, 782, 849, 901, 935, 936, 938, 
939, 945, 949, 950, 956, 957, 964, 1015, 
1287, 1411, 1982 


'ersonality 
x 952, 1073, 1274, 1409, 1446, 1609, 
1625 


x 


Correlates 
519, 520, 521, 522, 707, 942, 962, 969, 974, 
аот 979, 981, 984, 1000, 1221, 1261, 
Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Distur- 
bance, Neurosis) 
Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 


Measurement 
707, 935, 936, 944, 960, 962, 1005, 1009, 
1010, 1011, 1015, 1016, 1017, 1227, 1263, 
1286, 1712, 1753 
Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 
Personal 


lity Theory 
391, 522, 935, 938, 939, 960, 962, 1773 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
155, 274, 517, 593, 736, 865, 888, 954, 955, 
962, 1009, 1012, 1016, 1017, 1041, 1044, 
1049, 1203, 1212, 1262, 1426, 1502, 1554, 
1555, 1580, 1586, 1592, 1757, 1762, 1767, 
1768, 1828, 1837, 1988 
/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 
Personality/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 


sonality in) 
РОН (ee also next headings) 
1046, 1240, 1958, 1962, 1966, 1973, 1987, 
1990, 1994, 2007 
// Industrial 
824, 1388, 1904, 1950, 1952, 1953, 1963, 
1976, 1977, 1979, 1983, 1984, 1985 
Personnel/Military 
751, 1000, 1197, 1403, 1556, 1961, 1963, 
1965, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1975, 1986, 1995, 
1996, 1997 
Personnel/Psychological (see also Counselor, 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Therapist) 
1029, 1040, 1044, 1047, 1056, 1058, 1176, 
T 1205, 1385, 1386, 1511, 1528, 1566, 
1 
Persuasion (see also Interpersonal Influence, 
Social Influence) 
714, 848, 890, 2000 


8, 535, 1209 d 
yiketonuria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 
order, Mental Retardation) 
(see also Existentialism) 
6, 15, 16, 653, 1065, 1209 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
1109, 1111, 1124, 1130, 1136, 1138, 1140, 
1192, 1288, 1316, 1326 
Phoneme (SEE Word, Language) | 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, Lan- 
guage) —— 
Photic (SEE leo d 
Photograph E Picture’ t 
Physical ei (SEE Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Child- 
hood/Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) 
1031, 1381, 1403, 1416, 1418, 1476, 156 
Physical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Phys- 
s Therapy) 


796, 818, 1032, 1042, 1043, 1046, 1048, 
1052, 1057, 1228, 1256, 1562 
Correlates (see also Stress/Phys- 
iological) 
224, 274, 377, 500, 518, 1821 
Psychology 


Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
280, 281, 282 £ i 
Physiology/Sensory (see also Vision/Physi 


ogy of) 
[3 299, 365, 386, 392, 393, 396, 397, 398, 
Physique (see alio Bod 
(see also ly) 
517, 632, 689, 713, 9181 1082, мага 0 
Piaget/J, (SEE Childhood/Concep! 4 
lem Solving in, Childhood/Development in) 
Picture 


16 
80, 99, 114, 135, 215, 227, 262, 496, 616 
620, 662, 686, 694, 918, 965, 1649, 1922, 


d 


1936, 1942, 1951 

Picture-Frustration 

nique) 

Pigeon 

Sko, 564 

Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 

Pitch (SEE Sound, Audition) 

Pituitary (SEE Gland, Hormone) 

PK (SEE Parapsychology) 

Placebo (SEE Drug Effects) 

Play (SEE Childhood/Social 

Game, Recreation) 

Play Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Children) 

Pleasure (SEE Emotion) 

Poisson Distribution (SEE Statistics) 

Police (SEE Crime & Criminals, Law) 

Political Behavior 
757, 780, 790, 799, 810, 814, 826, 828, 841, 
969, 1597, 1606, 1776, 1780, 1890 

Politics (SEE Political Behavior, Government) 

Pollution (SEE Environment) 

Popularity (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, So- 

cial Approval) 

Population Characteristics 
802, 803, 805, 0, 1304, 1346, 1394 

Population Control : Birth Control) 

Porteus Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 

ratus) 

Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
305, 311, 355, 360, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 
376, 383, 426, 442, 613, 1168, 1371, 1499 

Poverty (SEE Socioeconomic Status, Child- 

hood/Disadvantaged) 

Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influence) 

Practice 
174, 179, 213, 230, 644, 671, 697, 1817 

Precognition (SEE Parapsychology) 

Prediction (see also Achievement/Prediction 

ш eden) 
29, 52, 149, 194, 196, 826, 842, 874, 996, 
1046, 1243, 1273, 1275, 1381, 1630, 1657, 
1678, 1751, 1753, 1862, 1894, 1915, 1961, 
1964, 1968, 1981 
ЖҮКЕ 
10, 163, 390, 526, 538, 543, 565, 566, 583, 
600, 699, 709, 784, 845, 892, 899, 918, 945, 
Р 1324, 1526, 1537, 1604, 1775, 1934 
regnancy 
273, 444, 1025, 1037, 1194, 1297, 1312, 
1314, 1352 

Prejudice 

Бов, 782, 813, 823, 824, 827, 829, 1009, 


(SEE Projective Tech- 


Behavior in, 


Prenatal (SEE. Pre; 

А папсу) 
em Children (SEE  Childhood/Pre- 
"ES Rate (SEE Interval/Interstimu- 


еце (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
"5 (see also Crime & Criminals) 
mi 50, 1261, 1263, 1266, 1270, 1273 
ро ане (SEE Prison) 
Бакау сее also Learning/Probability, 
aS 49, 189, 204, 265, 266, 267, 268, 271, 
rubi 840, 1633, 1652, 1969 
i) ility Learning (SEE Learning/Probabil- 
Js Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
B ision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
RES Solving in) 
Mie an 254, 255, 256, 597, 1590, 
[us (SEE Score & Scoring) 
yo d) d Instruction (see also Teaching 
96, 198, 1642, 1723, 1732. 
‚ 1642, , ‚ 1918, 1947, 1970 
ОЛ (SEE Computer) 
i ion (SEE Defense Mechanism, Cere- 
voj Сопех, Visual Cortex) 
5 ve Technique (see also Rorschach Test) 
691, 698, 704, 711, 963, 982, 983, 1011, 
1020, 1021, 1022, 1206, 1207, 1278, 1325, 
ex 1490, 1654, 1693, 1743 
dede (SEE Communication, Commu- 
On MANI Persuasion) 
loception (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
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cu (SEE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 
Jor] 
Protestantism (SEE Religion) 
Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
Human) 
Psychiatric (SEE Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
846, 1060, 1074, 1075, 1086, 1094, 1173, 
1174, 1178, 1179, 1186, 1207, 1295, 1296, 
1298, 1308, 1309, 1391, 1393, 1398 
Psychiatric Patient Treatment (see also Case 
Report-Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient) 
1129, 1175, 1566 
Psychiatric Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 


Psychiatrist 
1038, 1051, 1060, 1407, 1574 
Psychiatry (sce also Psychotherapy, Child Psy- 


chiatry) 
ee 1045, 1048, 1177, 1210, 1414, 


(see also next headings) 
16, 1065, 1066, 1068, 1070, 1072, 1080, 
1081, 1088, 1096, 1186, 1188, 1280, 1300 
Psychoanalyst (SEE Psychiatrist) 


choanalytic Interpretation 
811, 1182, 1183, 1185, 1186, 1187, 1189, 
1190, 1191, 1192, 1330 


Psychoanalytic 
627, 628, 947, 997, 1025, 1066, 1080, 1181, 
1184, 1188, 1269, 1426 
Psychoanalytic Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Clinical Judgment, 
Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 
Diagnosis of) 
1035, 1068, 1074, 1159, 1179, 1180, 1193, 
1194, 1195, 1196, 1197, 1198, 1199, 1200, 
1201, 1205, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1209, 1210, 
1211, 1227, 1262, 1273, 1280, 1283, 1298, 
1306, 1313, 1317, 1332, 1334, 1377, 1568, 


1575, 1671 (SEE. Psychoth je 
chotherapy/Group, 
ah in) 


Psychodrama 
Psychotherapy/Meth 
Psychokinesis (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 


Psy 
1047, 1129, 1582, 1771, 1772 
8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 21, 22, 752, 1918, 1933 
Abroad 


ШИ 17, 18. 19 


chology/History of 
Ps 16, 17, 19,460, 1027 cere 
;chometrics (SEI ‘est ‘esting, Statistics 
pel анне (SEE Motor Per- 
formance) 


(SEE Neurosis) 


Psychopathology 
1159, 1205, 1212, 1293, 1500, 1575 


n Mental Disorder) 
SEE Drug Effects, Drug 


bom Biochemistry) 

116, 1024 ; 

[ок (SEE Physiological Psychol- 

рәудышув & Psychotis (see also Mental Dis- 
ifi choses) 

оно” mon ido 1153, 1155, 1158, 1163, 

"Tes. 1169, 1193, 1195, 1199, 1200. 155» 

1S 1293, 1297, 1300, 1305, 1331, 1332, 

Jj 1336, 1445, 1457, 1469, 


у 1334, 1335, 
id 1475, 1475, 1478, 1480, 1483, 1495, 


Psychosis/Children (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 


M NC 
e 1375, 1376, n (GEE Psyc! H 
i Medicine - 
Disorder ist (SEE ) rnerapist ; 
Psychotherapy (see also next headings, Behav- 


xi 


ior Therapy, Drug Therapy, Fi Ther- 
apy, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
T$. 1025, 1063 
‚ 1025, 1065, 1071, 1073, 1074, 
1015 1077, 1079, 1080, 1153, 1194, 1376, 


Breathe ener 
1072, 1 T 1081, 1320, 1752 


Psychotherapy, _ Centered (SEE Psycho- 
therapy/Methods in) 
Pachter /Group (see also Family Ther- 
р; 
962, 1053, 1067, 1070, 1077, 1082, 1083, 
1084, 1085, 1086, 1087, 1088, 1089, 1090, 
1091, 1092, 1093, 1094, 1095, 1096, 1097, 
1098, 1099, 1100, 1101, 1102, 1103, 1104, 
1105, 1106, 1107, 1119, 1120, 1124, 1131, 
1142, 1171, 1234, 1365, 1382, 1407, 1560, 


Ру 


рудник 

Puberty (SEE Adolescence) 

Public Opinion (SEE Opinion) 

к S E Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
ate) 


Punishment 
219, 221, 583, 708, 854, 887, 1108, 1132, 
1427, 1430, 1514, 1530, 1813 

Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
juestionnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, Sur- 


ve) 
9, 1074, 1210, 1950 


Rabbit 
404, 435, 492 j 
5! Иһпо1о; 
ж ЖЧ (SEE Integration, Social Move- 
ments) 


Radiation 
78, 273, 389, 502, 506 
Radio (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Ranking (SEE. Measurement, Scale, Scalin 
Rapid уе Movement (ие alto DS 
ing, Slee 
139, 142, 143, Ta, 146, 148, 149, 301, 605, 
1156, ey ee Hey 
5 79910731, 317, 363, 420, 433, 538, 
47 


5 
/ Activity in 
Е in p 332, 447, 456, 482, $28, Ө 539 


& Avoidance 
m 1, 415, 416, 419, 425, 57, 461, 
465, 472, 487, 508, 528, 536, 550, 556, 557, 
568, 569, 571, 578, 579, 583 


/Brain Stimulation in 
ч 7з, 334, 343, 345, 3471, 348, 350, 352, 384, 


i 
Rat/ Conditions 15, 416, 455, 457, 460, 469, 
372, 287, 556, 557, 563, 567, 568, 569, 511, 
3/3, 575, 516, 577, 518, 519, 582 
Deprivation in 
Rat Dea, 508, 523, 525, 529, 531,337, 544, 
кал, Ls ATI, 5%, 561, 572, 581 
Rat/Drug fects 
з, 345, 415, 419, 425, 428, 
rere ue p 255, 456, 451, 458, 460, 
461. 465, 469, 410, 471, 472, 474, 416,477, 
478, 481, 482, 483, 507 


Д 


Rat/Extinction in 
331, 528, 557, 578, 579, 581, 582 


Rat/Learning in 
357, 377, 384, 559, 575 

Rat/Lesions in 
275, 321, 323, 324, 331, 332, 333, 334, 336, 
340, 341, 342, 433, 446, 447, 448 


Rat/Maze Learning in 

471, 477, 485, 506, 531, 550, 551, 552 
Rat/Motivation in 

352, 546, 547, 568, 572, 576 
Rat/Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


in 

331, 334, 347, 352, 415, 460, 550, 551, 556, 

563, 571, 572, 573, 575, 576, 577, 581 
Rat/Shock & Shock Effects in 

а 416, 470, 495, 546, 550, 557, 567, 569, 
Rat/Stress Effects in 

377, 495, 506, 507, 508 

(see also Rating Scale) 
1046, 1635, 1774, 1801, 1983 


Rene Scale 
1, 1193, 1198, 1682 
Reaction Time i 


128, 172, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 262, 265, 
490, 514, 594, 689, 1052, 1340, 1354 
(SEE Display, Writing) 


171, 376, 602, 619, 621, 642, 914, 1420, 
1434, 1436, 1539, 1578, 1601, 1620, 1627, 
1629, 1630, 1635, 1637, 1647, 1656, 1657, 
1662, 1669, 1678, 1684, 1685, 1688, 1689, 
1691, 1694, 1748, 1782, 1808, 1816, 1818, 
1820, 1823, 1835, 1836, 1839, 1841, 1844, 
1847, 1848, 1851, 1854, 1855, 1863, 1864, 
1878, 1887, 1897, 1907, 1913, 1931, 1933, 
Reading Deficiency бее also Ed 

see also Education/Spe- 

cial-Remedial) 


1429, 1435, 1438, 1443, 1486, 1647, 1651, 
1657, 1669, 1672, 1676, 1683, 1688, 1689, 
1690, 1692, 1693, 1694, 1695, 1696, 1697, 
il 1698, (GEE Tori lea? 1847 
'easoning ic, ing, Cognition, 
Categorical Behavior) 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 


tion) 
141, 179, 191, 213, 214, 215, 224, 225, 228, 
229, 230, 238, 239, 243, 690, 745, 972, 1188, 
i 1251, 1252, 1540, 1817, 1853, 1936, 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 


tion) 
79, 100, 117, 118, 135, 199, 215, 222, 227, 
229, 694, 1474, 1491, 1540, 1684, 1689, 
1707, 1823, 1897, 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005 


OU 945, 1567, 1619, 1741, 1883, 1890, 
Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 

sponse, Muscle) 

284, 290, 291, 294, 298, 304, 333, 360, 365, 


421 + 
(SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
lems, Statistics) 

Rehabilitation (see also Counseling, Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial) 

1054, 1225, 1234, 1382, 1393, 1476, 1553, 
1558, 1572 

Rehabilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental Re- 
tardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Training in) 

1275, 1381, 1386, 1389, 1391, 1392, 1396, 
1418, 1568 ] 

Reinforcement (see also next headings, Rat/ 

Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


іп) 

158, 203, 204, 205, 220, 221, 263, 534, 574, 
606, 609, 649, 716, 731, 854, 860, 971, 983, 
1004, 1108, 1109, 1110, 1115, 1116, 1128, 
1140, 1324, 1644, 1664, 1685, 1686, 1703, 
1754, 1813, 1926, 1937, 1940, 1943, 1945 


einforcement Schedule 
152, 153, 186, 187, 202, 218, 328, 364, 366, 


Re 
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463, 466, 475, 558, 570, 630, 645, 647, 980, 
1121, 1123, 1127, 1252, 1321, 1429, 1514, 
1529, 1535, 1623, 1997 


Reinforcement Theory i 

Reinforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 

Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) ү 

Reinforcement/Secondary (SEE Reinforce- 
ment) 


'orcement/Social 

217, 614, 645, 647, 731, 732, 854, 940, 974, 

999, 1321, 1533, 1534, 1541, 1598, 1754 
Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 


369, 379, 703, 1009, 1019, 1206, 1437, 1523, 
1545, 1636, 1643, 1659, 1866 


mrs 
59, 766, 768, 780, 781, 782, 815, 827, 835, 
920, 1012, 1039, 1069, 1085, 1185, 1287, 
1302, 1595, 1599, 1764, 1798, 1799 
REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE Memory, eu 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospital- 
ization, init & Hospitalization) 
(SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 


965, 972, 1189, 1453 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 
(see also Experimentation) 
14, 18, 59, 60, 180, 312, 313, 398, 450, 937, 
1346, 1587 


Methods 
4, ЕШ; 58, ШУ 308, 309, 310, 783, 787, 938, 


‚1 
Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 


Respiration 
67, 165, 481, 486, 488, 496, 498, 1031, 1099, 
1303, 1377, 1464, 1551, 1556 
йор (see also Conditioned Response, 
inditioned Emotional Response) 


822 
Response pets SEE Reaction Тї 
Response Set (S| if Set) year wr 


Response/Delayed (SEE Response) 
Retardate (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Memory, Recall, Recog- 
nition) 
144, 174, 231, 233, 242, 330, 346, 377, 442, 
648, 1252, 1766, 1967 
Retina (see also Eye) 
97, 387, 388, 400, 401, 409, 1214 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
Erde 
Retrieval (S) 
Reviews 
43, 381, 499, 737, 1089, 1161 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
162, 163, 193, 630, 631, 867, 870, 887, 980, 
1271, 1430, 1530, 1813 
Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 
iani 


ism) 
Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Aggres- 
sion, Social Movements) 


bene: 
266, 267, 268, 269, 504, 873, 879, 883, 926, 
977, 1049, 1652 
sky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group Dynam- 
ics, Risk Taking) 
RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 
Role 


676, 727, 732, 781, 852, 895, 902, 1053, 
1061, 1257, 1397, 1416, 1595, 1790, 1842, 
1973, 1990 — 


Information) 


Role ‘SEE Rol 
Rorschach Tess (see also Projective Technique) 


1023, 1024, 1196, 1207, 1345, 1398 
Frustration Study 


Projective Technique) ay 

ive ue 

Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
Performance) 

Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 

Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 


Rural Environment (see also Community, Ur. 
ban & Suburban Environment) 
711, 767, 788, 792, 1142, 1381 
Russia (SEE USSR) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 3 
Safety (see also Driving) t 
1247, 1996, 2005, 2006, 2007, 2008, 2009 
Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) й 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) D. 
Scale (see also Attitude Measurement, Inven- о 
tory, Rating Scale, Testing Methods) | 
7, 1260, 1516 Hit 
(see also Measurement) 
47, 124, 844, 912, 1208, 1394, 1556, 1641 
Scanning (SEE Detection) 
ems (see also next headings) 
1026, 1030, 1149, 1294, 1297, 1298, 1340, 
1346, 1347, 1348, 1349, 1352, 1355, 13607 
їа/ Childhood 1 
1341, 1351, 1359 
/ йс 


Chroni 
1169, 1342, 1344, 1354, 1362, 1363, 1365, 
1366, 1367, 1371, 1373, 1374 


Schizophrenia/ Diagnosis of j 
1200, 1209, 1211, 1338, 1340, 1343, 1345, — 
1350, 1356, 1361 
тту Ey Role in 
1300, 1341, 1346, ig о Y 
nia/Learning & Cognition іп — ар 
1344, 1348, 1353, 1354, 1360, 1362, 1368 n 


ia/Physiology of h 
Sen ToBo 1345. 1350, 1357, 1358, 1360, 1369)" 
1370, 1372 


ymptomatology of THE 
200, 1209, 1338, 1339, 1341, 1343, 1344, 1 
1345, 1349, 1350, 1353, 1356, 1357, 1358, 


Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
1150, 1351, 1360, 1365, 1366, 1369 
Achievement (SEE Achievemei 
Academic) + | 
School (see also next headings, Achievement, _ 
Classroom, College, Education) 1 
733, 1581, 1582, 1589, 1595, 1599, 1600, 
1604, 1615, 1621, 1624, 1668, 1746, 1758, / 
1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, 1778, 1790, 1796, 
1852, 1862 
School Achievement (SEE Ac 


hievement/Ac- 


t 
hioa 1109, 1341, 1581, 
1606, 1610, 1616, 1619, 1622, 1623, 
, 1626, 1668, 1686, 1721, 1724, 1726, 
, 1746, 1748, 1752, 1763, 1764, 184 
, 1850, 1857, 1864, 1887, 1930, 194 


Administration 
814, 1580, 1605, 1626, 1628, 1680, n 1 
1770, 1771, 1773, 1775, 1776, 1778, 1779, 
1807, 1891 NT 
School Anxiety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 
School 


Dropout 
1026, 1610, 1856, 1872, 1874 h 
Learning (see also Achievement/Ac& 


demic) 

1452, 1605, 1621, 1655, 1719, 
1811, 1813, 1819, 1821, 1825, 1843, 1 
1852, 1853, 1864, 1907, 1912, 1918, 1 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 


ogy, Guidance/Educational) 
School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, 

ics, Reading) 

5, 61 25, 58, 1387, 1882 

, 6, 15, 25, 58, 1387, 

Scientific Method (SEE Method & Method- 
ology) 4i 

$ jy 1493, 
50, 52, 55, 242, 369, 1196, 1345, 1394 Пода 
1636, 1663, 1666, 1667, 1734, 1903, 1 


Seasonal Changes (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Environment) 
Security (SEE Dependency) 
Sedative (SEE Drugs) 
tion (SEE Integration) 
Seizure (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, Nerv- 
‘ous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


Selection 
34, 54, 398, 1058, 1650, 1899, 1933, 1962, 
1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 
Self (see also next headings) 
735, 820, 893, 934, 947, 951, 976, 1007, 
1055, 1082, 1261, 1378, 1731, 1738, 1747, 
1751, 1774, 1881, 1903 
Self-Actualization (SEE Self) 
Self Concept 
623, 715, 730, 731, 742, 771, 890, 940, 951, 
962, 1082, 1174, 1199, 1232, 1261, 1418, 
1524, 1573, 1598, 1604, 1608, 1616, 1663, 
1686, 1713, 1729, 1747, 1774, 1816, 1826, 
1887, 1892, 1905, 1912, 1926, 1980, 1999 
Self-Disclosure (SEE Interpersonal Processes) 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 
Self-Evaluation 
172, 521, 730, 734, 874, 1013, 1893, 1980, 
2008 
Self-Perception 
518, 625, 632, 713, 757, 823, 872, 903, 948, 
968, 1043, 1057, 1191, 1280, 1405, 1593, 
1600, 1783, 1875 
Self-Stimulation (see also Motivation, Stimu- 
lation, Brain Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 
334, 347, 348, 458 
Self/Ideal (SEE Self Concept) 
Selling (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 
Semantic Differential 
He 39, ш, 1174 
mantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
39, 132, 191, 672, 911, 915 к : 
Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 
Sensitivity 
112, 279, 403, 407, 473, 553, 578, 592, 618, 
634, 653, 965, 972, 978, 1089, 1093, 1100, 
1102, 1105, 1114, 1117, 1118, 1120, 1124, 
1125, 1131, 1137, 1138, 1261, 1453, 1731, 
1738, 1742, 1959, 1974 
Sensory Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 


гу) 
ic Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
Sensory Physiology (SEE Physi 
ysiology/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes (see also Teno Proc- 
esses, Physiology/Sensory) 
: 45, 396, 502, 639, 1415, 1818 
entence 
246, 251, 663, 915, 1309, 1433 
Весе Completion Test (SEE Projective 
йы 
Serial Learning (SEE Learning/Serial) 
t ке also Expectation) 
5 6, 167, 168, 205, 244, 593, 594, 1486 
59.786, 815, 816, 823, 1014, 1178; 1183, 
Sex 189, 1269, 1285, 1286, 1451, 1900 
X Differences 
Io, 162, 209, 244, 501, 593, 617, 621, 640, 
651, 665, 685, 689, 691, 697, 702, 704, 705, 
A 709, 710, 712, 714, 716, 721, 722, 728, 
a 742, 158, 775, 785, 795, 801, 832, 860, 
Hi 897, 904, 926, 958, 959, 966, 978, 979, 
ШО 1019, 1024, 1075, 1179, 1217, 1223, 
ma 1362, 1381, 1559, 1589, 1609, 1610, 
Top 1628, 1632, 1638, 1645, 1661, 1712, 
1729, 1733, 1779, 1794, 1797, 1798, 1807, 
Se 5, 1841, 1868, 1876, 1883, 1888, 1893 
x iHerences- Animal 
3 


Se Diiterences/ Academic Achievement 
‚ 1844, 
Sa R Dieis 1855, 1859, 1871 
5, 627, 628, 704, 709, 716, 724, 742, 169, 
774,717, 778, 786, 813, 817, 823, 824; 829, 
1283, Шы 1062, 1092, 1181, 1279, 
Беха MNT 1594, 1816, 1960 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


501, 632, 774, 786, 816, 817, 1020, 1181, 
1281, 1284, 1288, 1296, 1451 
-Animal 


Behavior-; 
27, 63, 319, 321, 350, 395, 418, 437, 438, 
441, 443, 445, 446, 447, 584, 585, 586, 587, 


588, 589 

Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
1037, 1278, 1279, 1281, 1282, 1284, 1285, 
1286, 1289 


ual Disorder 
1111, 1130, 1283, 1284 
Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 


) 
Ee ne й Сок 
4 Empolyment (SEE Rehabilitation/ 
Vocational) 

Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 
Effects in) 

151, 164, 464, 473, 484, 492, 493, 505, 553, 
565, 566, 1126, 1127, 1134, 1514 

Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 
Therapy) 

Shock/ Electroconvulsive (SEE Electroconvul- 
sive Shock) 

Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


Signal 
rg 181, 317, 400, 401, 583, 594, 1368, 
1419 


Similarity 
195, 211, RAUS 892, 905, 978, 1588 


Simulation (see wa 
38, 43, 45, 58, 118, 196, 2, 511, 855, 872, 
1053, 1412, 1789, 1923, 2004 ч 
Size Constancy (SEE ‘Gestalt Psychology, Vis- 
ual Perception, Perception) i 
Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
136, 165, 304, 356, 366, 361, 493, 496, 1353, 
1375, 1379 
m deem 
nse) 
Sg also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 


(SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 


ye ovement) 
142, 143, 144, 146, 147, 148, 301, 369, 418, 
760, 1043, 1156, 1236 


Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, Men- 
tal Retardation) 
357, 386, 393, 587, 591 


465, 468, 923, 927, 1119, 1596 — 
Social Processes (see also next headings, In- 


terpersonal Processes) 
753, 755, 156, 159, 782, 869, 1062, 1577, 
ШЗ (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Adjustment (SEE Adjustment/Personal 


see also Acceptance) 
7, 189, PL 858, 869, 880, 888, 889, 
891, 903, 930, 982, 1016, 1265, 1416, 1520, 
1842, 1873. 
аа (ЅЕЕ Interpersonal Attrac- 


Behavior/Animal 
63, 329, 332, 418, 537, 540, 544, 546, 548, 


88, 589, 590 
386, havior/ Human (see also Childhood/ 


1054, 1111, 1240, 1267, 1311, 1399, 1412, 
1413, 1414, 1528, 1680 


co Der 
Socioeconomic Status $ 
Soda Desirability (SEE Acceptance Social 


Approval) .. (SEE Isolation, Social AP- 


Social Influence (see also Interpersonal Influ- | 


ence) р 

61, 736, 755, 831, 841, 845, 847, 849, 863, 
864, 871, 884, 890, 897, 951, SEL ST, 982, 
1129, 1595, 1599, 1790 ААК 


Social Interaction 
12, 162, 748, 752, 753, 763, 847, 878, 881, 
du 974, 1118, 1242, 1530, 1584, 1978, | 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation) 
Social Mobility (see also Social eo 
769, 775, 1318, 1338, 1949, 1957 
Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 
Structure) 


Social Movements 
780, 809, 811, 814, 1780 


Social 
164, 203, 721, 735, 736, 742, 743, 839, 849, 
863, 864, 865, 868, 871, 877, 881, 886, 887, 
888, 889, 890, 891, 893, 895, 896, 897, 898, 
899, 900, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906, 946, 968, 
978, 1032, 1238, 1267, 1406, 1588, 1661, 
1733, 1775, 1794, 1966, 2001 
Social Power (SEE Social Influence, Interper- 
sonal Influence, Social Movements), 
Social Psychiatry (SEE Psychiatry, Social 
Processes 


Social 
59, 269, 798, 938 
Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
Social) 
Social Role (SEE Role) 


Social Science 
752, 753 
Social Structure (see also ‘Socioeconomic Stat- 


us) 
А 774, 716, 779, 790, 810, 890, 1288, 
1577, 1624, 1625, 1934 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) ` 


723, Telit om 1669 
Society (SI шге 
Peover Status (see also Social Struc- 


ture) j 
p 647, 655, 659, 660, 688, 709, 715, 721, 
729, 133, 161, 765, 779, 808, 817, 822, 827, 
989, 992, 995, 1075, 1091, 1094, 1212, 1219, 
1223, 1272, 1287, 1338, 1341, 1381, 1386, 
1532, 1557, 1614, 1654, 1664, 1665, 1683, 
1705, 1717, 1729, 1735, 1743, 1785, 1794, 
1807, 1816, 1864, 1876, 1892, 1901, 1904, 
1908, 1912, 1916, 1934 Ht 


Sr rog 
Sociometric Status EE ош Md 
Sociometry i уу 

E E ыеп, Crime & 


Sodium 'oc 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Mili! 
Somesthesia ( K 


Sense) f 
92, 102, 283, 396, 397, 
Turo 
iso ition, 
74, o. 105, 128, 130, 333, 607, 706, 1033, 
7 oe 
Space. Flight (SEE Aviation, Environment, 
Simulation) ИМ 
Space Orien! e Оеп | 
Space education (SEE ey 
Speech (see also next headings, Verbal V= 
ior) 
, 208, 224, 602, 618, 629, 630, 
p з 65, 869, 915, 1157, 1425, 1436, 
1437, 1531, 1700, 1886 
913, 1323, 1423, 1425, 1433, 


129, 130, 131, 
1487, 1695 
Speech 
430, 1434, 1439, 1440, 1441 
Ma lective (see also Speech Therapy, 
terini ү 
1431, 1432, 1435, 1437, 
1195, Ts 109, ма, И 45,1484. 


, 


Speed (SEE Movement) 
Spiral Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) ? 
Sports (SEE Recreation, Education/Physical) 


Sees SEE Stuttering) 
Stanford- : Intelligence Scale (SEE Test/ 


Intelligence) 
Startle (SEE Response) s 
Statistics (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 


sis) 

o. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 40, 41, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 167, 266, 267, 272, 317, 369, 
1346, 1489, 1492, 1856, 1898, 2004 

Status (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 

Status) 

tereotype (see also Attitude) 
903, 1203 

Stimulant (SEE. Drugs) 
Stimulation 


137, 264, 279, 304, 316, 404, 494, 499, 505, 
530, 533, 1954 
Stimulation/Central (SEE Brain Stimulation, 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in) 


Stimulus 
259, 551, 560, 564 
timulus Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
Stimulus Intensity (see also Shock & Shock 
Intensit: 
125, 128, 170, 201, 279, 373, 494, 582, 594, 
7 127 


151, 196, 244, 247, 270, 1840 
Stress (see also Conflict, Stress/Physiological, 
Rat/Stress Effects in) 
137, 160, 168, 178, 494, 496, 498, 499, 500, 
501, 504, 621, 945, 953, 955, 1034, 1187, 
1300, 1327, 1557, 1671, 1890, 1954, 1977 
Stress/Physiological 


1995 
Stroke (SEE Brain Disorder, Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 
cupational Interest) 
Student (see also next headings, School Drop- 


out) 
800, 1205, 1317, 1607, 1788, 1826, 1842, 
1862, 1942 
Student Attitude (SEE Attitude/Student) 
Student Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 
Student Protest (SEE Social Movements, At- 
titude/Student) 
Student Teacher (SEE Teacher Training) 
Student/College (see also Achievement/Aca- 
demic-College) 
59, 178, 231, 784, 810, 846, 868, 879, 911, 
924, 926, 1082, 1120, 1122, 1337, 1585, 
1590, 1591, 1593, 1603, 1632, 1641, 1645, 
1656, 1663, 1732, 1735, 1744, 1747, 1748, 
1756, 1761, 1762, 1763, 1764, 1774, 1798, 
1827, 1828, 1843, 1867, 1868, 1872, 1874, 
1877, 1881, wo 1902, 1921, 1923, 1925, 


ttitude 
780, 811, 814, 823, 930, 1246, 1579, 1586, 
1593, 1597, 1605, 1609, 1611, 1613, 1617, 
1618, 1626, 1628, 1756, 1763, 1766, 1785, 
1829, 1867, 1921, 1932, 1933, 1966 


Student/! газта 
517, 811, 814, 815, 944, 959, 1006, 1007; 


уно 1610, 1625, 1830, 1833, 1849, 1853, 
Student/Elementary School (see also Child- 
hood & Children, Achievement/Academ- 
ic-Elementary School) 
684, 685, 708, 1584, 1589, 1596, 1598, 1601, 
1615, 1616, 1620, 1621, 1627, 1630, 1635, 
1637, 1638, 1643, 1644, 1651, 1657, 1661, 
1662, 1664, 1669, 1682, 1683, 1693, 1698, 
1704, 1709, 1718, 1721, 1729, 1752, 1782, 
1789, 1807, 1808, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 
1816, 1818, 1820, 1823, 1824, 1831, 1836, 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1844, 1845, 1847, 1848, 
1850, 1851, 1854, 1855, 1857, 1876, 1886, 
1887, 1889, 1892, 1895, 1897, 1903, 1906, 
1915, 1916, 1919, 1920, 1924, 1930, 1934, 
1936, 1938, 1943, 1945, 1946 
Student/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
Student/Graduate 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


10, 1042, 1399, 1412, 1580, 1588, 1605, 
1611, 1633, 1645, 1736, 1751, 1757, 1768, 
1832 

Student/! School (see also Adolescence) 
260, 732, 790, 893, 929, 1005, 1583, 1592, 
1596, 1600, 1601, 1604, 1606, 1610, 1612, 
1614, 1624, 1652, 1654, 1656, 1661, 1704, 
1734, 1749, 1755, 1759, 1819, 1822, 1825, 
1834, 1852, 1861, 1869, 1885, 1895, 1927, 
1928, 1936 

Student/Junior High School (see also Adoles- 


cence 
194) 733, 1595, 1596, 1601, 1616, 1640, 
1652, 1654, 1659, 1661, 1739, 1743, 1789, 
1809, 1821, 1850, 1873, 1875, 1880, 1894, 
1895, 1906, 1916, 1929, 1936 — 
(see also Speech/Defective) 
636, 1427, 1430, 1433, 1434, 1436, 1440 
Subception (SEE Perception, Visual Percep- 


tion) 
(SEE Perception, Visual 


Perception, Threshold) 
Submission (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal 


Influence) 
Suburbs (SEE Urban & Suburban Environ- 


ment) 
Success (SEE Achievement) —— 
Sucking (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 


Suggestibility (SEE Hypnosis, 
rait) 


Suicide (see also Death) 
B5 1206, 1253, 1254, 1255, 1256, 1257, 


SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
d (SEE Leadership, Management) 
(see also Medicine) 
, 1285, 1286, 1455, 1456, 1473, 1479, 
1482, 1551 
(see also Inventory, Questionnaire, 
Scale, Testing Methods) 
11, 826, 933, 1950, 1952 
SVIB (SEE Occupational Interest) 
Symbol & ‘Symbolism (SEE Meaning, Com- 
munication, Language) 
Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 


3, 598 
Symptom (see also Diagnosis, Psychodiag- 


nosis) 
1153, 1160, 1193, 1314, 1315, 1317, 1334, 
1394, 1556 
Syntax (see also Grammar) 
246, 654, 674, 915, 1309, 1491 
эү Analysis (SEE Organizational Struc- 
ture) 


nality 


Ti (SEE Apparatus) 

Tactile (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 

Talent (SEE Ability) 

b (SEE Engineering Psychology, Mili- 


Task 
184 

Taste (see also Food) 
68, 277, 390, 406, 407, 529, 565, 707 

Teacher 
715, 1057, 1081, 1162, 1582, 1584, 1588, 
1589, 1593, 1611, 1620, 1626, 1635, 1638, 
1724, 1760, 1773, 1778, 1784, 1787, 1794, 
1797, 1799, 1803, 1806, 1808, 1827, 1874, 
1881, 1882, 1906, 1930, 1935 

Teacher Attitudes & 
911, 1605, 1607, 1617, 1772, 1773, 1774, 
1775, 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, 1785, 1787, 
1788, 1790, 1792, 1794, 1796, 1797, 1798, 
b 1801, 1803, 1804, 1838, 1842, 1912, 


Teacher 
1467, 1580, 1582, 1628, 1683, 1699, 1725, 
1778, 1781, 1783, 1784, 1785, 1786, 1789, 
1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, . ^ 
m 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1882, 1904, 


Teaching (see also next headings) 


xiv 


118, 190, 702, 854, 1351, 1607, 1617, 1628, 
1694, 1723, 1724, 1774, 1787, 1789, 1793, 
1794, 1802, 1849, 1897, 1902, 1903, 1908, 
1912, 1935, 1942 

Teaching Aids (see also Programed Instruc- 

tion) 

21, 1669, 1683, 1691, 1723, 1740, 1819, 
1896, 1913, 1914, 1920, 1922, 1936, 1939, 
1946, 1948, 2005, 2008 

Teaching Method (see also Programed Instruc- 

tion) 
1042, 1467, 1582, 1587, 1679, 1683, 1684, 
1686, 1687, 1688, 1692, 1803, 1838, 1864, 
1878, 1881, 1899, 1919, 1921, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1932, 1937, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1943, 1944, 
1945, 1946, 1970, 1974 
"Teaching/Television (SEE. Television) 


Team Те (SEE Teaching Method) 
Telepathy (SEE Parapsychology) 
Television 


85, 279, 408, 906, 981 
Television/Educational (SEE Television) 


Ti lure 
т, 277,278, 498, 524, 530, al s 
Temperature Sense (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 
Tension (SEE Conflict, Stress, Anxiety) 
Territorial Behavior (SEE Instinctive Behav- 
ior) Д 
Test & Testing (see also next headings, Projec- 
tive Technique, specific tests) 
31, 49, 50, 51, 53, 55, 155, 626, 656, 763, 
982, 1005, 1014, 1022, 1207, 1243, 1437, 
1494, 1509, 1634, 1639, 1650, 1651, 1654, 
1666, 1667, 1682, 1708, 1750, 1825, 1934, 
E 1960, 1969 
‘est Anxiet: 
520, 1130, 1602, 1632, 1645, 1663, 1843 
Test/Ability (SEE Test/Aptitude) 
Test/ Achievement 
1052, 1640, 1642, 1643, 1644, 1647, 1652, 
1659, 1817, 1832, 1856, 1864, 1871, 1924, 
1 
Test/, 
„ 988, 1519, 1545, 1630, 1631, 1632, 
1635, 1642, 1646, 1647, 1650, 1653, 1658, 
1660, 1678, 1764, 1832, 1848, 1858, 1861, 
1862, 1866, 1870, 1871, 1873, 1925, 1929, 
1968 


Test/Int 
512, 514, 655, 686, 687, 691, 692, 693, 696, 
698, 936, 986, 990, 992, 994, 1035, 1207, 
1325, 1398, 1493, 1517, 1638, 1643, 1646, 
1647, 1648, 1649, 1660, 1665, 1701, 1708, 
1709, 1711, 1929 

Test/Personali 
771, 942, 989, 970, 988, 1005, 1006, 1007, 
1008, 1010, 1013, 1015, 1016, 1018, 1019, 
1021, 1041, 1055, 1199, 1203, 1273, 1274, 
1509, 1525, 1592, 1625, 1712, 1753, 1736, 
1757, 1800, 1828, 1837, 1866, 1963, 1964 


Te Methods 
“ше, 55, 833, 986, 1206, 1633, 1636, 1650, 
1664, 1666, 1667, 1831, 1969 


1456, 1479 
А 


Technique) t 
Theory G so Learning Theory, Personality 
Theory, Psychoanalytic Theory, баа 

tion Theory, Motivation Theory, Reinfort 

ео 

eres [4 158, 177, 248, 317, 751, B 
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A READER'S GUIDE TO USING PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in psychology and related topics. 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, journals, and monographs. 
Books and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 


РА is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 
is published for each six-month volume. 

А monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 


A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 
i for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 
index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than English and abstract numbers. 

abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within а six- 


month volume. 
PA's author index is intended to be a name index only and not a person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 


ly applied, consequently, “‘J. Smith” and “John Smith" would appear in the index as two 
though they may in fact be the same person. By the same token two en 
J. Smith with two abstract numbers following it, even though they may be two different рео 

The subject index heading terms are reviewed annually and revised as necessary as sub 


the discipline shift and increase. For example, : 
terms when the increase of articles on the topic and interest in ‘the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 
to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such as "Drugs," "Drug Effects," "Drug 
Therapy,” and “Drug Addiction." Conversely, as a topic decreases in popularity, it may become necessary to 
delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. 5 Prt 

PA is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on oc- 
casion the abstracts representing articles from а single issue of a primary journal may appear in several issues 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 
may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. . 

The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ENTRY BOOK ENTRY 
(1a) Brown, Mildred; (1b) Jones, John J., (1c) Wilson, (0) Jones, John J. (2) (Ea) (9 (U. n 5 Y 


J. T., & (1d) Carson, E. Norman. (2) (Boston U.) (3) School) (4) Sleep and dreams. ] 

Single cell activity in the ат S in intact and © Appleton-Century-Crofts, (62) 1970. (6b) ix, (6c) 

adrenalectomized rats. (4) Psychological Journal, (5a) 396 p. (6d) $6.50(cloth), (бе) $2.50(paper). 

Pd Meu AS 1206 bu ШОН у ae N: f author(s) or editor(s). If тоге than four authors, 
replication of a study by А. R. 0) 1—Name of a s) о! 5 : Medus 

(7a) PA, (7b) Vol. 42: (Te) 1791 and 45: (7d) Issue 1), the first арор (s listed followed by et al, Succession ma 


123 intact and adrenalectomized male Wistar газ 2 Designation of editor. 

were tested under urethane anesthesia. Adrenalectomy rae tent MY! gp. эзне pru 
increased the mean spontaneous discharge and 5—Place of ‘publication: Diary No... 2 /2. ( n 
changed the pattern of firing of anterior hypothalamic EC bU Pf publication. d 7) 
neurons, The possible relation of these electrophysio- 6b—Prepaginanigtio x 4 

logical findings to the effects of adrenalectomy on the 6c — Hardcover price. , á / 229 7 
CNS is discussed. (8) (German & French summaries) Ge—Paperback price. / 


(9) (97 ref.) —(10) Journal abstract. IET 
are more than BOOK CHAPTER ENTRY 


la-Id—Authors: Onl: " 
y four are listed; if there sis 
four authors, the first author is listed followed by et al. Suc (1) Wilson, J T. @ (U. California, Santa-Cruz) ÖLJ 
2—Add marks are not given, е.Е., Jr., M, TH, etc. T ed 4) In (42) J. J. Jones (4b) (Ed.), 
in А are ilable address is included for the first-nam The stages of sleep. (4) In } «guy PA. b) Vol 
$—Title: Article title including subtitles. If the original article (4c) “Sleep and dreams, э $ее ‚ 
i in a foreign language, that title s given, followed by 45: (5с) Issue 1) (6) 17-47. 

rere Eee in brackets e.g [Parapsychology]. of chapter cited. If more than four authors, the 

а! le in full. с " 

2—Year'and month of the primary publication issue. . р uthor(e) fisted followed by et al. Succession marks are 

olume number followed by issue number іп раге heses. not given, е8; dr 11, абе. chor у 

ress О! Ln 5 


5c—Inclusive pagi 
pagination of the article. 
6—Text of the abstract. 
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IEPA volume mumbe ME : formation for the whole book. ae only [a uoe um А 
КИ ese ome меп ойе In. уде т omine ihe abstract number for the 
7d— PA deste tuber where abstract number is unavailable issue по ed in order 
at time of publication. When onl the issue number is given. Е осе гапе 
опе must consult the Author Index of the PA issue not 4а—Е itor пате ion, 
агы to determine the abstract number for the author and 4E Hook que iu 
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in isummaries included іп the rimary source are listed when сеет" mation, tracts. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (e.g., in.=inch, wk.— week, hr.— hour, etc.): 


AA = Alcoholics Anonymous 

AC =alternating current 

ACTH =adrenocorticotropic hormone 
AM =ante meridiem 

amp. =ampere 


bpm — =beats per minute 


c = centigrade 
=cents 
CA = chronological age 


= cubic centimeter 


сс 
СЕК onditioned emotional response 
CFF ritical flicker frequency 

CNS =central nervous system 

cps =cycles per second 

CR =conditioned response (or reflex) 
CRF | =continuous reinforcement 
CRT =cathode ray tube 

cs =conditioned stimulus 

CVC  —consonant-vowel-consonant 

db. =decibel 

DC =direct current 

DL =differential limen 


DNA  -deoxyribonucleic acid 
DRL  c-differential reinforcement of low rates 


E =experimenter 
ECS  —electroconvulsive shock 


С — =electroencephalogram (or -graphy) 
G — —electrocardiogram 

EMG  c-electromyogram 

ESP  -extrasensory perception 


Exp. | =experiment 
F = Fahrenheit 
їсс = footcandle 
ft-L ^ —foot-lambert 
g = gravity 

gm. = gram(s) 


СРА —grade-point average 
GSR = раЇуапіс skin response 


Hz. = Hertz 

ICS = intracranial stimulation 
im 

ip 

1Q() 

ITI 

iv =intravenously 

kc. = kilocycle 


g. logram 
kg/m =kilogram per meter 
kHz. — —kilo-Hertz 


LD = lethal dose 
LSD  —lysergic acid diethylamide 


m. =meter 
M =mean 
M =mole or molar 
та, milliampere 
MA mental age 
MAO monoaminoxidase 
mL. millilambert 
mm. millimeter 
mph = miles per hour 
msec.  —millisecond(s) 
N =number 
NREM =nonrapid eye movement 
о =observer 
р = probability 


с. = percent 


PM = post meridiem 

pps = pulses per second А 
PRE — —partial reinforcement effect 
PSE — -point of subjective equality 
psi — pounds per sq. in. 

r = product-moment corrclation 
r =roentgen 

REM _ —rapid eye movement 

rms =root mean square 

RNA  c-ribonucleic acid 

rpm — = revolutions per minute 

RT =reaction time 

ЕЈ =subject 

SEU — =subjectively expected utility 
SPL ^ =sound pressure level 

un 7 television 

UCR  -unconditioned response 


UCS — —unconditioned stimulus 
UHF = —ultrahigh frequency 


у =volt 
УНЕ =усгу high frequency 
уз. = versus 


YMCA = Young Men's Christian Association 
YWCA = Young Women's Christian Association 


Test abbreviations include: 


California E. Scale (Ethnocentrism) 

California F Scale (Fascism) 

CMA scale — Children's Manifest Anxiety scale 
CPI 7 California Psychological Inventory 


CTMM Zalifornia Test of Mental Maturity 
EPPS wards Personal Preference Schedule 
MA scale ylor) Manifest Anxiety scale 


MMPI = Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


MPI = Maudsley Personality Inventory ү 
16 PF Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
SVIB trong Vocational Interest Blank 

TAT hematic Apperception Test 

WAIS = Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


Abbreviations used in authors’ addresses are: 


Assn. association 
duoc: = associates 

ч =company 
Coll. =college 


Ave. =avenue 
Bldg. = building 
Blvd. = boulevard 
Ct. =court 


St. —street 

N, S, E, W — North, South, East, West 

US. = United States 

USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
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ERRATA 


The following corrections refer to journal information 
which was omitted or listed incorrectly. The correct entry 
follows each abstract number. 
PA, Vol. 48:4, 33, 140, 522, 686, 955: 1970, Vol. 1(1). 
PA, Vol. 48:158, 262: 1971, Vol. 13(3). 

РА, Vol. 48:419: 1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5315), 126-129. 


PA, Vol. 48:1096: 1971(Apr), Vol. 212), 244-247. 


GENERAL 


2010. Teger, Allan I. (U. Pennsylvania) The effects 
of a campus building occupation on attitudes and 
images of the conflict. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 292-304.—Conducted 
surveys before and after radical students occupied a 
campus building at Princeton University. The occupa- 
tion led to reduced support for the radicals’ demands 
and increased support for their militant action. The 
Med support for the militant action occurred even 
Г ough no police were used. Results are interpreted in 
nm of a functional theory of attitudes. It is suggested 

at support for the demands or actions of the radicals 
Was necessary in order to permit many students to 
appear radical. A 2nd aspect of the study examined the 
mirror-image hypothesis. Strong support for this hy- 
рок was obtained when it was found that the 
administration and the radicals appeared as direct 
Opposites. This effect, however, was almost entirely 
confined to those students who strongly supported the 
radicals or the adminstration. Those who took а 
moderate view did not see the 2 parties as direct 
Opposites.—Journal abstract. 


OBITUARIES 


HISTORY 

in 2011. ————. Disunity in science: Inconcinnity 
2 psychology. Psychological. Record, 1971(Fal), Vol. 
M (4), 565-569... Considers that, like all participants ш 
numan populations, scientists particularize themselves 
into units of variable numbers, thus inaugurating schools 
ae discipleships. This disunity, which is potentially 
Tuitful for the advancement of a particular discipline, 
peduently gives rise to a contrary situation exemplifies 

z the relations of physiology and psychology. Psy- 
nology, seeking scientific status by attaching itself to 
R ysiology, absorbed the mentalistic postulation prop- 
i gated by physiology, thus introducing much permanent 
nconcinnity into psychology- Instead of aiding PSY- 
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chology to be scientific, physiology perpetuates spiritistic 
thinking in that discipline.—Journal abstract. 

2012. Claes, Jacques. (Antwerp U., Belgium) Meta- 
bletica or a psychology of history. Humanitas, 
1971(Win), Vol. 7(3), 269-278,—Critically discusses van 
den Berg's Metabletics: A Theory of Changes in terms of 
the principles of noninterference, reality, mutability, 
simultaneity, unique event, and emphasis. It is suggested 
that van den Berg's historical psychology is a theory of 
principles and a theory of the eternal and concerns ways 
in which man lives and becomes within a growing 
environment.—O. Strunk. 

2013. Feinstein, Howard M. (206 Hanshaw Rd., 
Ithaca, N.Y.) Benjamin Rush: A child of light for the 
children of darkness. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 209-222.— Compares the writings 
of Benjamin Rush “about the mentally ill with his 
writings about Negroes, in an effort to understand the 
evolution of his social thought in its psychological and 
historical context.” Rush’s writing is considered to be “a 
mix of Evangelical Calvinism, Scottish Benevolence and 
French Enlightenment twisted into a single thread 
seemingly unweakened by the fundamental contradic- 
tions between the conflicting strands.” African slaves 
and the mentally ill were considered children of 
darkness—the African because of skin color “and the 
mentally ill because the Prince of Darkness had taken 

d against the alleged 
inferiority of the Negroes’ intellect and capacity for 
virtue....” He considered the Negrete blackness a 
deviation from nature and “conclu led that blackness 
was causi i 


treated as slaves—slaves 
ап. Both Negroes and irrational men were 
cosmic deviations, and for order to be 


restored 
conclude 1 ; 
lems as physical diseases continue: 
times.” J. L. Smith. 


2014. Grotjahn, Martin. (U. Southern California) 
се 


is seen as 
sionally, ana! 
organizer О! 
right hand 


to becoming а world-wide organization, beginning 
und 1920 with the help of the *Rundbriefe"—com- 
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972 by the American Psychologi 


ical Association, Inc. 


———— RE 
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munications between the leading figures, “the Ring- 
holders,” in the movement—which were composed and 
signed together by Freud and Rank. Beyond Rank’s 
personal fight for individuation, the letters indicate 
another trend: the typical cycle of organized science 
from discovery, through rebellion, death, and rebirth. 
—P. Hertzberg. 

2015. Manuel, Frank E. (New York U.) The use and 
abuse of psychology in history. Daedalus, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 100(1), 187-213.—The interpretation of historical 
decisions has involved implicit psychological theory, and 
since the time of Nietzsche, at least, explicit psycho- 
logical methodology. A recent proposal to reinterpret 
history in terms of psychoanalytic motivation theory 
exaggerates the same trend. Psychology is abused, and so 
is historiography when the line of analysis becomes 
doctrinaire, but each new psychological insight adds to 
the intellectual armamentarium of the critical historian. 
—R. Creegan. 


PHILOSOPHY 


2016. Clairborne, John H. (U. Tennessee) A Freudian 
theory of laughter. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4656-4657. 

2017. Hunter, John A. (U. Wisconsin) John Wis- 
dom's psychoanalytical model of philosophy. Dis- 

sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 
4659-4660. 

2018. Keen, Ernest. (Bucknell U.) A rapprochement 
in the psychologies of Freud and Sartre. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 183-188.—Sug- 
gests that Sartre’s The Words reveals a change in his 
psychology from the theory expressed in Being and 
Nothingness in which “character” was thought to be “just 
the sum total of one’s free choices.” It is felt that Sartre is 
now saying “that old choices are not merely fictional 
limitations but in fact real limitations to new choices.” 2 
passages from Freud’s “The Aetiology of Hysteria,” are 
presented to illustrate “(1) how the meaning of an event 
at 1 time may be influenced by previous events that 
accrue over time and (2) how there must be a cooperative 
effort of both internally-given meaning and externally- 
given event to produce a hysterical symptom.” Sartre's 
Issues are: “(1) To what extent are our past choices 
determinative of our present and future choices, through 
the medium of character, or what [J. P.] Fell calls the 
‘intertial self’? (2) To what extent are my decisions 
‘caused’ by circumstances external to myself and to what 
extent are they self-determined?” It is noted that Freud’s 
thoughts seem to answer Sartre’s questions: “Freud and 
Sartre are struggling with identical issues, although in 2 
different philosophical traditions, 1 deterministic and | 
dialectical.” It is concluded that “Fell’s insights into the 
meaning of Words may yield a beneficial rapproache- 
pud of existential and Freudian psychoanalysis."—J. L. 

mith. 

2019. McCulloch, Warren S. Embodiments of mind. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1970. xx, 402 p. $2.95(paper). 

2020. Rakosi, Carl. Reflections on form and 
change. Journal of the Otto Rank Association, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 6(1), 54-68.—Discusses the endless search of man’s 
inner nature for stability and form. The difference 
between natural forms (mountains, rivers, lakes, etc.) and 
organization structures in relation to man’s aesthetic, 

emotional, and intellectual senses is considered. The 
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relation of forms in the mind is discussed with respect to 
absolutes, the most extreme example being the mind’s 
power to deal with mathematics. The nature of change is 
discussed with respect to the operational and existential 
world. The mystery of the nature of existence is, 
consequently, reflected upon. A discussion by J. Hechler 
follows.—P. Hertzberg. 

2021. Stern, George. A faculty theory of knowledge: 
The aim and scope of Hume's first Enquiry. Cranbury, 
N.J.: Bucknell U. Press, 1971. 155 p. $6.75. 

2022. Szent-Gyürgyi, Albert. (Marine Biological Lab., 
Woods Hole, Mass.) The crazy ape: Written by a 
Im re е Mim New York, N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library, 1970. 93 p. $3.95.—Concerns the underlying 
forces and conditions that have prevented the realization 
of the higher possibilities of mankind. The question is 
raised as to why scientific research, done to elevate 
human life, so often ends by destroying it. The author 
finds the instrument of survival in the young, who may 
possibly be less resistant to change. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


2023. Heywood, Rosalind. Notes on Rosemary 
Brown. Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 46(750), 213-217.—Attempts to refute 
Mrs. Brown's explanation that discarnate composers (i.e. 
Lizst, Beethoven) dictate musical compositions which 
become products of her automatism. However, it Is 
pip cine p that (a) a sensitive, such as Mrs. Brown, might 
be able to immerse herself subliminally in some kind of 
psychic field in which such music continually exists; and 
(b) a subconscious memory of physical performances of 
music, in addition to the immersion, might create the 
music. Stating that ESP often takes forced or symbolic 
means to emerge through surface consciousness, It 18 
postulated that Mrs. Brown may subconsciously create 
the figures herself to enable the music to emerge, making 
her conscious mind believe that she receives this directly 
from an external source.—G. J. Frankel. 

2024. Kanthamani, В. K. & Ramakrishna Rao, K. 
(Andhra U., Waltair, India) Personality characteris- 
tics of ESP subjects: 1. Primary personality char- 
acteristics and ESP. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 189-207.—Conducted a pilot ап 
3 confirmatory series to study the relationship epos 
personality characteristics and ESP among 146 es iM 
old male and female Indian students in English-me un 
schools. Each S carried out 8 ESP-card runs and Me 
given Cattell’s High School Personality Question 
(HSPQ) Among the 14 primary personality ae 
measured by the HSPQ only 4 (A, E, F, and 2 m 
found to be related to ESP scores in the pilot eur m 
A, which is a measure of cyclothymia vs. schizo! hi e 
showed that Ss rated as warm and sociable scored 1 P 
than those rated as critical and aloof. Sed ot 
dominant according to Factor E scored positives 
ESP and those rated submissive scored enn pr 
Factor F showed that those Ss who were the e 
go-lucky" type scored positively while the шор did 
rious-minded" ones scored negatively. Toug T 
realistic" Ss (Factor I) scored higher than uoo oe 
ically sensitive ones. Differences between ће. деп ol 
are significant in every case. The combined еу! of the 
the 3 confirmatory series supports the finding" ant at 
pilot for each factor. Factor A was signi" zz 005, 
р < 025; Factor Е at p < .001; Factor Fatp 
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and Factor I at p< 001. (21 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

2025. Lambert, С. W. Studies in the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Verrall: X. Concluding reflections. 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 1971(Dec), 
217-222.—Presents the last in a series of studies 
pertaining to Mrs. Verrall’s automatic writings. The 
existence of a “corpus of personal memories” is postu- 
lated which continues to exist for an unspecified period 
of time after the death of persons who accumulated 
them. These memories may then be reactivated by a 
sensitive. However, a “living bridge,” i.e., a person whose 
memories include the incidents recalled, is a necessary 
condition to act between the sensitive and the com- 
municator. Lambert suggests that 7 yr. may be the 
duration of time for the corpus to exist, related to the 
original personality. Beyond that, another personality 
might adopt the name, yielding misleading results.—G. J. 
Frankel. 

2026. Rhine, J. B. (Inst. for Parapsychology, Durham, 
N.C.) The importance of parapsychology to William 
McDougall. Journal of Parapsychology, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
35(3), 169-188.—Presents an address given on Mc- 
Dougall’s 100th birthday, McDougall and William 
James are compared in their involvement in parapsy- 
chology. Both men were greatly influenced in their 
theories of man's nature by the findings of that field. Of 
the 2, McDougall used more parapsychology to support 
his view of the body-mind relation and his concept of the 
reality and causal efficacy of mind. Both life and mind, 
he maintained, were not explainable in purely physical 
lerms; parapsychology gave mechanistic determinism a 

heavy blow." 5 main concepts are selected from 

McDougall’s theories to illustrate the extent to which he 
used parapsychology: (a) the purposive character of 
behavior; (b) the hypothesis of vitalism, (c) the soul 
theory of man, (d) Lamarckian inheritance, and (e) the 
Concept of psychic energy. His theory of the group mind 
and his monadic theory of the organism also illustrate his 
Teadiness to use parapsychical principles. Beginning 
early with a cautious use of the concept of telepathy, 
MeDougall became more confident as parapsychology 
advanced. His interest in postmortem survival was also 
vigorous in his earlier years (up to 1927) but declined as 
new research brought out stronger counterhypotheses 
and a better perspective for judgment. McDougall stands 
out as the Ist thoroughgoing interpreter of the findings 
of parapsychology in their broad hypothetical relation to 
biology and psychology.—Journal abstract. 5 

2027. Rogo, D. Scott. “The Faunus Message”: A 
review and new interpretation. Journal of the Society 


for Psychical Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 46(750), 223- 


7.—Considers that the present interpretation of the 
Message is superficial and suggests à symbolic and 
еерег meaning in relationship to Lodge, Mrs. Leonard, 
and the entire Society for Psychical Research (SPR). 
ecause of the peculiar conditions under which the 
Message was delivered, the unusual developments SUr 
Tounding it, and the importance her communicators 
еспе to it, it is suggested that the message refers to 
е collapse of the Piper mediumship and her control's 
Concern that Lodge be cognizant of this. The new 
Interpretation describes the message as warning Lodge 
(a) of his son's death, (b) of subsequent postmortem 
Messages from him, (c) of the SPR's loss with the 
Collapse of the Piper mediumship, and (d) of the 
rae of Mrs. Leonard, a new medium —G. J. 

nkel. 
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2028. Schmeidler, Gertrude R. (City Coll, City U. 
New York) Parapsychologists' opinions about par- 
apsychology, 1971. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 208-218.—A questionnaire, dis- 
tributed at the 1971 convention of the Parapsychological 
Association, inquired about agreement with 22 state- 
ments covering a wide range of topics in parapsychology. 
15 of the statements were assertions of knowledge; 7 
were assertions of ignorance. Responses from 39 mem- 
bers of the association showed consensus (better than 
75% agreement) on 10 affirmative statements and on all 
negative ones.—Journal abstract. 

2029. Steilberg, Björn J. (319 Gerenstein, Amster- 
dam-Bijlmermeer, Netherlands) Investigation of the 
paranormal gifts of the Dutch sensitive Lida T. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 197\(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 219- 
225.—Gave an apparently gifted Dutch S (Lida T)2 
kinds of psi tests—GESP and precognition. In the Ist, 
the S and the agent sat back to back, the width of the 
ack of ESP 


and to switch from 1 tec 
adverse scoring effects.—Journal abstract. a 
2030. Zorab, G. Were D. D. Home's “spirit hands 
ever fraudulently prodi 
Psychical ех 
—Compares Мг. [ 
“spirit and" he believed to be a fake with a Mrs. 
ing’s description of “5 
EHET by ME Home. A consensus among early 
psychical researchers indicates th 
henomena were of a truly 


had been fraudulent in any manner. aring lett 
i i field, Merrifield’s claims 
Wer К cj Мыне О J. Frankel. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


Donald Е. Elmer Gates and the art of 
nice. NeW York, N.Y.: Exposition Press, 1971 


xi, 540 p. $10. U. California, Santa 
2032. Kendler, Howard Н. (U. itive control о 


Barbara) Environmental and rox ens VoL 26(11), 
ories of 


dations of psychology, $! ed that in terms of 
theoretical construction. ]t is propo: rn am bé 


the empirical component, the con! 
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reduced to the causal origin of behavior, in either 
environmental events or the manner in which the 
organism interprets available information. An analysis of 
discrimination-shift behavior suggests that human de- 
velopment can be characterized by transition from a 
single-unit to a mediational control model in which 
responses under direct control of external stimulation 
become regulated by self-generated symbolic cues 
representing conceptual categories. Implications of this 
developmental mediational viewpoint for conceptual 
behavior are discussed.—Author abstract. 

2033. Segal, Erwin M. & Lachman, Roy. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Complex behavior or higher 
mental process: Is there a paradigm shift? American 
Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 46-55.—Analysis of 
the basic nature of scientific paradigms during periods of 
stability and change indicates that no particular set of 
properties of a scientific viewpoint determines a para- 
digm. After World War II, major formal and theoretical 
advances outside psychology gradually gave rise to 
procedures and ideas applicable to formulations in 
competition with the behavioristic approaches. Problems 
within stimulus-response behaviorism which were gen- 
erally conceived to be empirically resolvable also proved 
to be intractable. It is concluded that neobehavioristic 
positions have weakened considerably in the face of 
competition and that the justification for the domination 
of psychology by neobehaviorism has eroded. (53 


ref.)—Author abstract. 

2034. Shotter, John. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Critical notice: Sub-philosophies of psychology 
would necessitate sub-sub philosophies. Bulletin of 
the British Psychological Society, 1971(Oct), Vol. 24(85), 
319-321.—Asserts that theory acquisition cannot be 
explained summarily, as a subphilosophical level as a 
preliminary to explaining it in some other way. It can 
only be explained “by the attempt to formulate explicit 
schematisms around which logical investigations can 
centre."—V. S. Sexton. 

2035. Singer, Barry F. (California State Coll., Long 
Beach) Toward a psychology of science. American 
Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 1010-1015.—Pro- 
poses that philosophy of science and Psychology can 
interact to produce a fruitful new discipline, the 
psychology of science. The ability of psychology to 
analyze science as both a task and a unique form of 
cognition is discussed. Recent theories on the interaction 
between psychology, science, and philosophy of science 
are presented, and K. Popper's analysis of induction and 
its minor role in scientific thought processes is criticized. 


(38 ref.)—Author abstract, : 

2036. Smith, Kendon. (U. North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) Behavior and conscious experience: A con- 
p analysis. Athens, O.: Ohio U. Press, 1969. 139 

2037. Turner, Merle B. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Realism and the explanation of behavior. New York 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1971, viii, 257 p. : 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


2038. Webster, Thomas G. (National Inst. 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Natonal auge nd 
continuing education of psychologists. American 
Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 1016-1019- Ги 
cusses 4 principles for the development of continuing 
education programs: (a) program Planning based on 
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psychology manpower and educational r 
development of leadership experts in continuing edu- 
cation; (c) high-priority content areas, e.g., alcohol and 
drug abuses; and (d) research in basic and applied fields, 
e.g., learning and communications. Interdisciplinary and 
interorganizational exchange of knowledge and tech- 
niques is stressed.—4. Olson. 

2039. Williams, John E. & Richman, Charles L. (Wake 
Forest U.) The graduate preparation of the college 
professor of psychology: A survey. American Psy- 
chologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 1000—1009.—Reports 
results of a questionnaire mailed to psychology de- 
partment chairmen in 4-yr.colleges. General agreement 
was found in the responses of 95 Ss from a. random 
sample and 37 Ss from highly selective colleges. The 
majority indicated that graduates of conventional PhD 
programs; ee not well prepared to assume faculty 
positions im the 4-yr college. Ss favored a balanced 
doctoral ogra which would emphasize (a) broad 
subject- т competence to enable the professor to 
teach a variety of undergraduate courses, (b) supervised 
teaching experience in a variety of situations, (c) training 
of the doctoral student as an active scholar in his area of 
special research interest and as a penn o. student 
research, (d) development of counse ing-advising skills, 
and (e) orientation of the student to the multifaceted 
roles of the professor as a general faculty member in his 
college.—Author abstract. 


esources; (b) 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


2040, —————. The International Reference Cen- 
ter for Information on Psychotropic Drugs: Activ- 
ities, plans, and new briefs. Psychopharmacology 
Bulletin, 197\(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 1-2.—Announces the 
departure of Professor B. Lebedev, the formation of a 
new collaborative reference center in Austria, and the 
issuance of 3 new psychopharmacological publications. 

2041. Brand, Chris. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Her- 
cules' nervous breakdown? An appeal to psychol- 
ogy's pessimists. Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society, 1971(Oct), Vol. 24(85), 307-315.—Summarizes 
some of the adverse criticisms made of psychology and 
its achievements by his colleagues. In an effort to ips 
pessimism he critically examines the criteria by whic 
Psychology has been judged.—V. S. Sexton. Ў 

2042. Kohut, Heinz. (180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.) Peace prize 1969: Laudation. Journal of ig 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
19(4), 806-818.— Presents a biographical tribute in hone? 
of Alexander Mitscherlich. His. work as a medical- 
Psychiatric researcher is described. It is shown how Шш 
peace efforts penetrated his work in the areas 0 


Psychoanalysis, social psychology, and scientific ге- 
search.—D. R. Marino. 1 
2043. Mayer, Ronald W. (San Francisco State с 
Proceedings of the Fifty-First Annual Meeting of t 
Western Feychologica Association. American Psy- 
chologist, 1 1(Ѕер), Vol. 26(9), 752-771. d 
2044. Policy and Р! Board. Structure an 


function of APA: Guidelines for the future. American 
Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 1-10.—The Вуша 
the Ameircan Psychological Association direct the Po М 
and Planning Board to review the structure and func 
of the Association as a whole every 5th year. In this, t d 
5th report, the Board concludes that despite evidence S 
success, there are problems which the Association, 4 
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presently structured, is ill-equipped to handle. The Board method and the method of similarity analysis. Dimen- 
roposes that the Association evolve into a federation. sional analysis is then compared to stimulus mapping 


—J. Cates. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY Ist stage of the present investigation. These experiments 

2045. Kovach, Joseph K. (Menninger Foundation, dealt with emotion, odor, color, and personality traits, 
Topeka, Kan.) Ethology іп the Soviet Union. Be- respectively. A final illustration involves the comparative 
haviour, 1971, Vol. 39(2-4), 237-265.—Examines the analyses of facial expression, taken from a study by T. 
relationship between Soviet ecological physiology and Nummenmaa. Results show that (a) distance analyses 
Western ethology in the light of their common origin in yield fewer dimensions than the number of factors found 


evolutionary thought. The following topics are discussed: by meth 
(a) dialectical materialism and the study of behavioral of dimensions is пй simple and straight-forward with 


evolution; (b) relationships and conceptual disagree- the content approach”; and (c) 

ments between Soviet ecological physiology and Western  meaningfulness of dimensions identi 

ethology, and (c) the study of instinct within the analysis is often questionable." (50 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

conceptual framework of Soviet ecological physiology. 

(French & German summaries) (107 ref.)—Journal sleep isciplinary data: 
An application of biobehavioral systems analysis. 


summary. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 (Feb), Vol. 32 
GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS CBee Lawrence. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
2046. ————. An annual bibliography of books Canada) Psychological methodology: Should it differ 


and book reviews in the behavioral sciences. Mental from that of natural science? Canadian Psychologist, 
Health Book Review Index, 1971, Vol. 16(21), 90 1971(Oct), Vol 12(4), 513-525.— Discusses scientific 
p.—Presents a specially selected list of about 300 books methodology, the mathematical-logical base, axiomatic 
arranged in index form, aiming at a synthesis of the foundations, or philosophical commitments. Whether 
significant monographic literature in the behavioral psychological methodology differs from that of the 

natural sciences is considered obliquely by raising the 


sciences and reflecting important topics and trends.—P. : 
Решат. question as to whether value judgments enter psychology 
2047. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne. (U. Stockholm, in any Way unknown to natural science. 6 ways values 
Sweden) Bibliography 1960—1970: Physiological Psy- enter psychology are found, and, though only taos pot 
chology Unit. Reports from the Psychological Labora- also intrude upon natural science, this 1 s ien d 
tories, U. Stockholm, 1971(Jun), Suppl. 8, 12 p—Presents require for psychology a new mathematica er 
a bibliography comprising 104 references to investi- methodology. An attempt is made to i any mo 
ions by members of Sweden's Physiological Bayt рһевопею ойна, yc en. (Fr 
chology Unit during the 1960-1970 period. The general summary ref.)—Jouw i 

research theme is the experimental. study of human 2052. Verplanck, William S. (О. Tennessee) Poet. 
behavior as related to physiological functions, empha- overstatements of a phenomenok em pene H 
sizing quantitative relations between subjective, behav- Psychological Record, 1971(Fal), Vol. du a 
ioral, and endocrine reactions to environmental stressors. — Presents clarifications of an earlier agent ve 
Another area of investigation concerns psycho- ani (see PA, Vol. 45:1467) and replies to Pe fay that vee 
physiological reactions of healthy human Ss to drugs V 4815910 2.3 p eun i ober 
affecting the CNS. Studies also include investigations of is to say tha a ж tous е 
e perceptual and psychophysical problems, and (b) the ое, but not aun ти ro 
E репопа нане physiological {шеру generated propositions е. Los statements 

2048. i hology. now available are distorted ОУ 

New aee oos ret look рс Di now in vogue. “Naive Open К, ша ^ observing an 
cusses the history, theories, and methods of psychology EPOE ар О, йө AE 29 Rn 
fi base еш for ia older. cH Poscrvations on events that have bee 


reduced to vacuity in the attempt to "reproduce" them in 


the laboratory is discussed.—/ournal abstract. 
METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 2053. Weimer, Walter B. (Pennsylvania ogres me 
methodology of scientific research In pSy 25 
TECHNOLOGY comment on Verplanck. Psychological iod 
2049. Ekman, Gösta. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Com- 1971(FaD. Хо 216 $11 SD. proposal o AN 
parative studies on multidimensional scaling and lancks (see PA, oL d. рр al ODE. 
related techniques. Reports from the Psychological aE a tu р ову о е оног 

Laboratories, О. Stockholm, 1970(Nov), pron Tre ae Sonal nn gion T 


и penon experiments X n 
the choice of model and me sho ized. The task о 
explicitly by thorough considerations of the us uma 

research situation. 2 direct methods based on conte! (18 теѓ.) Journal abstract. 


models are outlined: a multidimensional ratio "md 
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MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


2054. Bergman, Lars В. Some univariate models in 
studying change. Reports from the Psychological Lab- 
oratories, U. Stockholm, 1971(Oct), Suppl. 10, 34 p. 
—Employs a regression analytical framework and 
examples from a nonexperimental educational setting. 
Some relationships between these models are also 
presented. A linear regression model is developed for the 
case when at least 1 independent variable is a “change 
variable," and it is argued that both the initial and final 
measurement of that "change variable" should be 
included as predictors in the model. Some properties of a 
current method for correcting for unreliability are 
studied for an empirical case. It is concluded that when 
estimating true partial regression and correlation coef- 
ficients, this correction method was of doubtful value for 
this empirical case. Problems of correct model speci- 
fication and causal inferences are discussed, and it is 
proposed that to study change dependence of one 
variable on another may throw additional light on how 
the variables operate causally. (39 ref.)J—Journal sum- 
mary. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


1971. 319 p. 


RE comparison procedures, currently used by Es 
for al 


1ег\ ] procedure for both 
definitions of error is also Seen —Journal summary. 


2057. Borack, Jules I. (Cornell U.) A general theory 


abstract. 

2059, Curtis, Ervin W. (8853 Alpi i 
Predictive value CoA fo predictive validi) 
American Psychologist, 1911(Oci), Vol. 26(10) 904. 
914.—Previous studies have found validity coefficients 
for 2x 2 tables to be quite large, even though the 
predictor would yield as many errors as the blanket 
prediction. In the present study, 81 combinations of 
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predictor and criterion dichotomies were analyzed using 
artificial data in the form of 2 x 2 tables. Phi coeffi- 
cients were compared with Goodman and Kruskal's 
lambdas, which indicate the percentage reduction of 
prediction errors. It was found that lambda was 0 for 
nearly '/ of the 2 x 2 tables generated to yield nonzero 
phis. Phi and lambda were equal when the predictor and 
criterion dichotomies were both 50-50. Under most other 
dichotomies, lambda was much less than phi, Suggesting 
that the difference between the tetrachoric г (т) and 
lambda would be even greater. It is concluded that when 
the 2 kinds of prediction errors are considered to be 
equally costly, phi and г, should not be used to assess 
predictive value unless the criterion dichotomy is 
between 40 and 60 and 60 and 40. When “false 
rejections” are considered to be unimportant, phi and ty 
should not be used unless the base rate is .5 or 
greater.—Author abstract. 

2060. Hemmeter, John T. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
the reliability of change scores on three experi- 
mental designs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4927-4928. 

2061. McGee, Victor E. (Dartmouth Coll.) Principles 
of statistics: Traditional and Bayesian. New York, 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1971. x, 373 p. 

2062. Roeckelein, Jon E. (Mesa Community Coll) 
Failure to make orthogonal polynomial adjustments 
for unequally spaced intervals yields inaccurate F 
values in trend tests. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1179-1183.— Conducted 
trend tests on the same sets of data having unequally 
spaced intervals of the independent variable under 
conditions of adjustment and nonadjustment of the 
orthogonal coefficients for linear and quadratic regres- 
sion. The major result was an inflated F value for the 
linear component and potentially spurious values for the 
quadratic component. It is recommended that authors 
explicitly cite procedures when adjustments of ortho- 
gonal coefficients have been made in trend analyses for 
unevenly spaced levels of the independent variable. 
—Journal abstract. 

2063. Shaffer, Juliet P. (U. Kansas) Directional 
Statistical hypotheses and comparisons among 
Means. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 77(3), 
195-197.—Presents a reformulation of the rationale for 
the t test of the difference between 2 means, similar to 
but distinct from that proposed by H. Kaiser. Basically, 
the traditional 2-sided formulation, with the null hy- 
pothesis и, = р, vs. the alternative hypothesis ш 75 H» E 
replaced by a simultaneous test of 2 1-sided hypothe 
Ih S [h Vs. ш> ph; and m > py уз. p < py 2 specific 
issues are discussed in the context of this reformulation, 
and it shown that a more satisfactory treatment of these 
issues is possible than under the usual formulation. Т 4 
Issues are (a) symmetry of the null and alternativ 
hypotheses, and (b) the sizes of the 2 rejection regions. : 
Possible extension of the formulation to encompos 
multiple comparisons of more than 2 means is offered. 
—Journal abstract. West 

. 2064. Townsend, E. C. & Searle, S. R. (U. of 
Virginia) Best quadratic unbiased estimation к 
variance components from unbalanced data іп 73) 
1-мау classification. Biometrics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 270) 
643-657.—Best quadratic unbiased estimators of var 
ance components from unbalanced data in the үү 
Classification random model are derived under 0 bate 
and normality assumptions. An estimator of the 
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tween-class variance is also suggested for the nonzero 
mean case. The practical value of these estimators is 
limited by the fact that they are functions of unknown 
population variance components. However, numerical 
studies indicate that even rather inaccurate prior 
knowledge of the relative magnitudes of the unknown 
components yield estimators that have smaller variances 
than the usual analysis of variance estimators.—R. L. 


McCornack. 


Factor Analysis 


2065, Huysamen, Gert K. (U. Wisconsin) Models for 
factor analyzing data in a completely crossed 
three-way design. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4891. 

2066. Montanelli, Richard С. (U. Illinois) An inves- 
tigation of the goodness of fit of the maximum 
likelihood estimation procedure in factor analysis. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4848. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


2067. Chubb, G.P., et al. (Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O.) 
The use of computers for man machine modeling: 
Status and plans. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970, 
No. 70-60, 70 p.—Presents 4 papers describing a 
different approach to modeling man. A servotheoretic 
approach to describing the human operator was de- 
scribed in the Ist paper. The model was developed to 
describe and predict muscular actions. The 2nd paper 
addressed the monte carlo simulation of human рег 
formance. The 3rd paper dealt with man-computer 
interaction in information-processing and decision- 
making tasks. The 4th paper demonstrated the feasibility 
of graphically portraying human biochemical move- 
ments on an IBM 2250 graphic display console.—P. 
Federman. 

2068. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) 
Clinical information processing by computer: An 
essay and selected readings. New York, N.Y.: Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, 1969. xi, 399 p. $5.95(paper). 

2069. Lewis, Robert А. (Iowa State О.) Two com- 
parisons of array and list-processing memories for 
the ALDOUS simulation of personality. Disseram 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4897. 

2070. Rigney, Joseph W. & Williams, Louis A. (О. 
Southern California, Behavioral Technology Lab.) A 
general-purpose ASCII decoder for control of pe- 
ripheral devices for CAI terminals. Behavioral Tech- 
nology Laboratories, Technical Reports, U. Southern 
California, 1972(Jan), No. 69, 46 p.—Describes the 
ASCII decoder which accepts inputs from an acoustic 
coupler, or Modem, in a remote time-sharing system. On 
receipt of a special command character the decoder 
recognizes, stores, and decodes the next 2 decimal digits. 

he output can be used to access any 1 of 100 items, €.8« 
à random-access slide projector operated under com- 
puter control. Complete specifications, including à 
escription of the functions of the circuits in the decoder, 
are reported.—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


2071. Alf, Edward F. & Abrahams, Norman M. (U.S. 


48: 2065-2076 


Naval Personnel & Training Research Lab., San Diego, 
Calif.) Comment on component-randomization tesis. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 77(3), 223- 
224.—Examination of the discrete randomization t and 
F tests reveals that in general they should not be 
regarded as the appropriate exact tests, which are only 
approximated by their parametric counterparts. In very 
small samples, the randomization tests will fail to reveal 
differences easily detected by the appropriate parametric 
test.—Journal abstract. 

2072. Карі, Dwight В. (U. Minnesota) The devel- 
opment of instrument-specific reading and com- 
prehension pre-tests for standardized question- 
naires and inventorles. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4844. 


Construction & Validation 


Both linear and quadratic polynomial scoring functions 


accurately. A table of simple integer approximations to 
the scoring function is supplied. —/i 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


2074. Lewis, Michael & Johnson, Norma, (Educa- 
tional Testing Services, Center for Psycholo ical Studies, 
Princeton, N.J. What's thrown out the bath 
water: А baby? Child Jour ИСЕ, ИЧ. 

- TO! Д 
42(4), 1053: 1055.—Compart Hr MAD 


t from 22 $s who were. Significant differences were 
eae in fixation time, discrimination, and cardiac 
recovery. Results suggest that the elimination, of large 
number of infants may му e potentially biasing effect 
on reported data.—Journal а stract. 

G. (Tulane U.) Consistency, 
2075. Stewart, 


gener , and S 
ie pede] $ în, umen 449-458. 
Роскі Record, IDEA the все of E 


— Suggests ros for mcg уш 

tancy effects in speci ‹ 
evidence for consistency and generality of expectancy 
effects in professionally conducted experiments а 


йу in continuing 
M s d ificant bias effects is noted. re^] 
given that illustrate the utility of studying magn tude o! 


ed variance components 1 
Effects using estimated малада variable effects might 


isj because of confounding wi E expec- 
i brc: ref.)— Journal abstract. 
2076. P Mahlon, W. 
ite Yorks Ed Pychologische Le. А, 1971, Vol. 
13(1), 70. 88.— Discusses the hazards of stating laws of 
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behavior based on limited observations of laboratory 
animals. The preferences of 6 wild-trapped kangaroo rats 
for sweet solutions were studied over a 3-mo period of 
adaptation to laboratory living. Over this period Ss 
preferences came to resemble more closely the pref- 
erences of the typical laboratory animal. These findings 
suggest the end te extreme caution in reporting general 
laws of motivation, learning, or development based on 
studies of the behavior of laboratory-bred or laboratory- 
reared animals. (German & French summaries) ( 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


APPARATUS 


2077. Barensten, Ronald I. & Lockard, Joan S. (U. 
Washington) A monkey-resistant lever switch for 
avoidance conditioning; Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 83-84. 

2078. Catania, A. Charles & G. 
(New York U.) Applications of matrix ing. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 23-24. 

2079. Clement, Paul W. & Edward В. (Child 
Development Center, Pasadena, Calif) A portable 
laboratory for studying children’s behavior. Psycho- 
logical Record, 197\(Fal), Vol. 21(4), 533-534.—De- 
scribes an inexpensive laboratory which folds into a 
stack of panels that can be carried in a station wagon, 
can be used indoors or outdoors, is quickly assembled or 
disassembled by | man, and can be adapted for man: 
experimental arrangements involving research wit 
je oe We y 

X A. J. & Abberton, Evelyn. (Universit 
Coll., London, England) First os Raid ofa new 
1 пораро, Volta Review, 1972(Маг), Vol. 74(3), 
161-176.—By placing electrodes on either side of the 
throat by the larynx, a practical means of examining 
larynx vibration during normal phonation is provided. 
An instrument for this purpose, the laryngograph, 
produces a waveform which indicates degree of vocal 
fold contact. Examples of waveforms for normal speech, 
as well as pathological conditions of the larynx, are 
given. The instrument can be used in the speech training 
of the deaf, by providing information on control of pitch 
register, intonation patterns, timing, and sound voicing. 
It is easy to use and reliable in operation.—W. A. Hass. 

2081. Goude, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab., Sweden) An apparatus for artificial breeding of 
mouthbreeding fishes. Reports from the Psychological 
Laboratories, U. Stockholm, 1971(Sep), No. 330, 4 
p.—Describes an apparatus for hah eggs and 
breeding young from mouthbreeding cichlids. The 
apparatus, which incorporates a technique for moving 
(churning) the eggs intermittently, can be used to breed 
the young in iso lation. The apparatus was tested on е 
and young of Tilapia mossambica and the working 
conditions are described. Journal abstract. 

" kine ees R., Levinson, D. M., Clarke, R. L, 
» i 
Neuropsychology Lab., Kansas Cit „ Mo. icrowave 
oven for behavioural and bi ji pies Elec- 
trical and structural modificati calorimetric 
dosimetry, and functional evaluation. Journal of 
Microwave Power, 1971, Vol. 6(3), 237-258.—Reports of 
electrical and structural modifications of a Tappan R3L 
electronic oven to permit study of г 


mses of 
animals to a 2,450-MHz microwave field. Behavioral wa 
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biological responses of rats in a series of 13 experime 
are x rted. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. n ne 

2083. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll.) A Skinner box 
recorder for the blind student. Psychological Record, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 21(4), 527.—Wired 2 audio oscillators, of 
different pitches, to a tape recorder. 1 oscillator was 
pulsed by a time signal every 30 sec. and the other by the 
rat's depression of the lever. Recordings thus provide a 
permanent record of rate of bar pressing for blind 
students.—Journal abstract. 

2084. Taylor, Robert M., Drew, William G., & Miller, 
L. L. (U. Kentucky, Medical Center, Lab. of Behavioral 
Neurophysiology) A simple method for modifying a 
Standard activity wheel to increase sensitivity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1317-1318.—Describes a simple and highly sensitive 
method of automating the acquisition of activity wheel 
data on animals in isolation. As well as being inexpensive 
and quickly constructed the modification is entirely 
maintenance free.—Journal abstract. 

2085. van de Vate, Dwight. (U. Tennessee) The 
problem of robot consciousness. Philosophy & Phe- 
nomenological Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(2), 149- 
165.—Explores the question of whether or not robots can 
be regarded as persons. Human persons represent a 
social achievement and robots, to become persons, must 
interact with humans in every way that humans interact 
with each other. Structure and control are examined as 
points of difference and similarity between humans and 
robots.—L. J. Cantoni. 
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2086. Brown, W. P. (Queen’s U., Belfast, Ireland) A 
retrospective study of stimulus variables in wore 
association. Journal of Verbal Learning & ч, 
Behavior, 197\(Aug), Vol. 10(4) 355-366.—Lists © 
stimulus words from 12 word-association studies were 
collected and their frequency of usage, rated pleasant- 
ness, rated emotionality, and rated concreteness Were 
ascertained. Correlations were performed between these 
Stimulus variables and 4 measures of associative БУ 
formance: response heterogeneity, associative RT, , 


and incidence of emotional indicators. Results indicate 
ct on these 


ht effect. 


Emotional and abstract words presented more d 


2087. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, UM 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Influencing select ; 
ception and fantasy by stimulating body lan 1790). 


test à 


sensory prominence of various body sectors as 
Persistent peripheral signals which can modif; 
perceptual and fantasy processes. Undergraduate 
as Ss. 2 experiments involved stimulation of rig! 1 
and front vs. back body sites by means of a vibra 
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determining the effects upon tachistoscopic perception 
of specific themes. 2 other experiments concerned 
vibratory stimulation of right vs. left and front vs. back 
body sites, but the effects were measured in terms of the 
roduction of TAT themes. A Sth study evaluated the 
impact of right- vs. left-side body injury upon tachisto- 
scopic perception of a specific theme. General findings 
support the model. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2088. Starker, Steven. Aspects of inner experie! 
Autokinesis, daydreams and cognitive styles. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 


4871-4872. 

2089. Taenzer, Jon C. (Stanford U.) Some psy- 
chophysical limitations on reading performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


32(8-B), 4908-4909. 


PERCEPTION 


2090. Ewertsen, H. W. & Nielsen, H. Birk. (State 
Hearing Rehabilitation Centre, Copenhagen, Denmark) 
A comparative analysis of the audiovisual, auditive 
and visual perception of speech. Аса Oto-Laryn- 
gologica, 1971(Sep), Vol. 72(3), 201-205.—Reports the 
Ist part of a long-term study. According to examinations 
of 30 20-, 50-, and 70-yr-old normal hearing Ss in 3 
groups of 10 Ss each, perception of speech in noise was 
found to deteriorate with age, whether determined on the 
basis of audition alone or on audition + vision. Test 
material was comprised of lists of Danish phonetically 
balanced test words. Signal to noise ratios of —20, —10, 0, 
and + 10 db. were used in auditory tests. The capacity to 
perceive purely visual speech was least satisfactory 
among Ss in the 70-yr-old age group. A comparison of 
the purely visual perception of speech and the audio- 
visual perception indicates that there is some correlation 
between the 2. Audiovisual results are more reliabily 
reproduced than the auditive ones, thereby indicating 
that the selection of hearing aids should be incorporate 
into the audiovisual test situation in noise: With a view to 
the further advances in the testing of audiovisual speech 
perception, the requirement must be an elaboration ofa 
stimulus word material, which makes equal allowance for 
the auditive, audiovisual, and visual perception: (Ger- 
man summary)—Journal abstract. 

2091. Hosman, Jan. The effect of randomizing the 
starting point of cross-modality matches. Reports 
from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 
1971, No. 21, 12 p— Tested the hypothesis that assim- 
ilation on end-stimuli could be reduced by randomizing 
the starting point of the cross-modal matches. 3 standar 
continua, grayness, heaviness, and area, were scaled. 
each of the following variable continua, length of line, 
force of handgrip, and fingerspan, using the method of 


cross-modality matching. Results with 20 high school 
students support the hypothesis—Journal abstract. 
. Alberta, Edmonton, 


C 2092. ‘Rule, Stanley J. | 
anada) Diseriminability scales of number for mul 
tiple and fractional estimates. Ас! Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1971(Aug), Vol. 354), 328-333.—2 groups of 
60 undergraduates each compared the subjective mag 
nitude of weights with the integers 1-10. In 1 group 
modulus 1 was assigned to the lowest weight, and in the 
Other group modulus 10 was assigned to the hi est 
weight. For each group a Тһшзїолечуре discri: i 
scale of number was determined from the relative 
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frequency with which numbers were judged greater than 
weights. Scale values from the 2 conditions i linearly 
related indicatin; that whether numbers were used as 
fractional or m! tiple estimates did not influence their 
discriminability. A single scale of number was obtained 
by pooling the data from both conditions, and the 
relation between scale values for number and objective 
number was a power function with an exponent of 
.49.—Journal abstract. 
2093. Welford, A. T. & Houssiadas, L. (Eds.) (U. 
Adelaide, South Australia) Contemporary problems in 
. London, England: Taylor & Francis, 1970. 
175 p. £3.—Presents à collection of papers on human 
perception by various authors. Areas covered include (a) 
general theory and approaches, (b) attempts to specify 
the necessary stimuli for certain features of perceptual 
integration, and (c) discussions of the relationship 
between perception and action. 


Illusion 


2094. Davis, Clive M. & Marshall H. (Syracuse 
U.) Effect of relative positions of segments on 
strength of the Müller-Lyer illusion. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 330, Pt. 2) 1051- 
1058.— Tested the hypothesis that the depth cue of the 
relative height of the Muller-Lyer segments 1n the visual 


field affects susceptibility. 


for trials. Results support an 
istic explanation of the Muller-Lyer illusion. (1 


Research in 
.Y.) On the 
ute tual & Motor 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2 12 Н a 
i nstrating that the Zoellner illusion is no 
ШО Riga the P erce tual enlargement О acute 
ent even in the case In which 


William E. & 


Civil ‘Aeromedical Inst., 
effect: Ill. Some 


(Inst. for Basic 


т 4 
Фе angle o! 4, and 8^ with 7 rates of а 
Me minares/sec) used at each angle. In the 
ant, 3 sizes of spirals were positioned so 


ed visual angles of 2, 4, and 8° with 
m) in one case, an 
Id constant in another. 
ificantly affected by 
small visual and by 
f retinal size. (15 ref.) —W. E. 


Durations of the illusion 
low retinal speeds, by 

perceived size per unit О 
Collins. 
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Time 


VISION 


2097. Bagrash, Frank M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Size-tuned mechanisms in the human visual sys- 
tem. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4876—4877. 

2098. Gilinsky, Alberta S. & H. Harvey. 
(Physiological Lab., Cambridge, England) Reaction 
time to change in visual orientation. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 129-134.—Meas- 
ured the aftereffects of viewing diagonal lines for 50, 500, 
and 1,000 msec. by the speed and accuracy of identi- 
fication by 2 experienced graduate students of a variably 
tilted test grating. Significant RT and tilt aftereffects 
were found as functions of the duration of orientation- 
specific adaptation and the angle of separation between 
inspection and test lines. Results throw light on anchor- 
ing effects of the main visual coordinates and support a 
structural interpretation of orientational selectivity in 
human vision. (33 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

2099. Jones, Robert M., Webster, John G., & Keesey, 
Ulker T. (U. Wisconsin) An active feedback system 
for stabilizing visual images. JEEE Transaction on 
Bio-Medical Engineering, 1972(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 29- 
33.—Describes a simpler feedback system than methods 
previously used—optical systems or oomplex computer- 
controlled systems—to stabilize visual image on the 
retina. The system detects eye motion and rotates a 
mirror through which the target is viewed, to exactly 
compensate for eye motion. Unlike previous optical 
systems, this has no lenses in either the viewing or the 
image-forming path to limit the spatial resolution. 
—Journal abstract. 

2100. Wallach, Hans & Frey, Karl J. (Swarthmore 
Coll) On counteradaptation. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 161-165.— Discusses the 
adaptation to artificially altered stimulation. In Exp. 1, 
20 selected undergraduates observed in the dark for 20 
min. a luminous figure that objectively expanded as it 
moved toward S and contracted as it moved away. 
Changes in the relation between accommodation and 
convergence and registered distance were measured by 
obtaining estimates of perceived size and depth before 
and after the adaptation period. Highly significant 
changes of size and significantly greater changes of 
stereoscopic depth were obtained. The Change in ster- 
eoscopic depth that was larger than the size change is 
ascribed to a change in registered distance. In Exp. II 
with 20 additional selected Ss, Ss pointed from the side 
to a vertical line, before and after the adaptation period, 
under conditions where only accomodation and con. 
vergence could serve as distance cues. Significant 
changes in the pointing distance were measured, indi- 
cating a change in the relation between these oculomotor 
adjustments and perceived distance. The term counter- 
adaptation is proposed for such modification of a 
рер process away from veridicality—Journal 
abstract. 


Perception 
2101. Benjamin, Ludy Т. (Texas Christian U.) The 
effects of contrast on beta movement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4878. 
2102. Borg, Gunnar; Bratfisch, Oswald, & Dornié, 
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Stanislay. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Perceived difficulty 
of a visual search task. Reports from the Institute of 
Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1971, No. 16, 8 
p.—Studied perceived difficulty of a simple attention 
task. 7 complex stimulus matrices were used, consisting 
of different number of pairs of consonants. 20 20-3] yr. 
old Ss searched for targets determined by the E 1 by 1. 
Search time was measured as performance criterion, 
Perceived difficulty of the task was measured by the 
method of magnitude estimation, 1 of the matrices 
serving as standard. Results show perceived difficulty to 
be a negatively accelerated function of both stimulus and 
response variables involved. It appears probable that the 
estimates of difficulty were contaminated by the struc- 
ture and size of the visual field, particularly by the 
estimation of numerousness. It is concluded that isola- 
tion of the perception and estimation of difficulty is an 
important methodological problem. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2103. Doherty, Michael E., Keeley, Stuart M., & 
Norton, Gloria K. (Bowling Green State U.) A test of the 
clarity interpretation of the repetition effect. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 386-399.— Performance 
improves with repeated observations of a tachistoscop- 
ically presented visual form. Explanations of this 
"repetition effect" have been proposed in terms of 
increasing phenomenal clarity, and in terms of a model 
by the authors assuming perceptual independence. A 
consequence of the clarity hypothesis is that Ss who are 
instructed to draw what they see, an operation intended 
to attenuate the stimulus error, should improve their 
reproductions over repetitions. 3 long-term Ss made 
drawings of Landolt rings, and then other Ss made 
decisions based on their drawings. The clarity hypothesis 
predicts that decisions based on drawings later in a 
sequence of repetitions should be more accurate than 
those based on drawings earlier in the sequence. The 
assumption of perceptual independence predicts that, А 
the extent the stimulus error is attenuated, there shou ‘i 
not be such increase in accuracy. Results are interprete 
primarily as contravening the clarity hypothesis.—Jour- 
nal summary. U 

2104. Eriksen, Charles W. & Hoffman, James E. (U. 
Illinois, Champaign) Some characteristics of AT 
tive attention in visual perception determined by 
vocal reaction time. Perception & P. sychophysics, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 169-171.—Describes a prenom 
experiment by C. Eriksen and J. Rohrbach (see PA, i 
45:5427) in which accuracy in reporting an, па 
target in a briefly exposed multiletter display ^ 
decreased as the number of irrelevant letters increas m 
and (b) increased if the position of the target letter As 
indicated 150 msec. before the display was presens 
These variables were reinvestigated in an бхра 
with 1 male and 3 female undergraduates using үре ike 
as the dependent variable. An interpretation 0 ix 
accuracy measures in terms of differential pres P. 
limes was supported. Results of the 2 ехрепш d. 
discussed in terms of a model of attentional selec 
—Journal abstract. 

2105. Forster, Kenneth I. & Ryder, Leonie А. (Monae? 
U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Perceiving the Verbal 
ture and meaning of sentences. Journal af 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
285-296.— Examined the effects of syntactic comi 
on visual perception of very rapidly present T 
sequences under 3 semantic conditions with a tota 
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undergraduate volunteers. It was found that Ss recalled 
more words from 1-clause than from 2-clause sentences. 
This effect was present for semantically anomalous and 
bizarre sentences as well as for normal sentences. It was 
also found that the relative difficulty of syntactic 
structures tended to be maintained under all 3 condi- 
tions. Semantically bizarre and anomalous sentences 
were markedly more difficult than normal sentences. It is 
concluded that the effect of syntactic structure on 
perception is essentially independent of the effects of 
semantics. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2106. Hughes, Philip C., Brecher, Gerhard A., & 
Fishkin, Steven M. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City) Effects of rotating backgrounds 
upon the perception of verticality. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 1102), 135-138.—Inves- 
tigated the effect of various types (sandpaper, spoke, 
spiral, and white) and speeds (0, '⁄, 3, 6, 12, and 30 rpm) 
of rotating disk backgrounds upon 276 undergraduates’ 
estimates of the apparent verticality of a line moved 
toward physical verticality in either a clockwise or 
counterclockwise direction. The estimate of verticality 
was displaced away from pretest judgments in the 
direction of the disk rotation. Speed of rotation was 
significant with maximal vertical isplacement at 6 rpm. 
Maximal vertical displacement occurred when the line 
was moved in opposition to the direction of disk 
rotation, the type of disk having significant effects on 
estimates in this condition. Disks with inadequate 
stimulus contours (white) produced no significant effect. 
Results are discussed in terms of stimulus contour and 
ocular torsion.—Journal abstract. 

5 eus Lennie, Peter. (U. Cambridge, Psychological 
x. » England) Distortions of perceived orientation. 
vaie New Biology, 1971(Sep), Vol. 233(39), 155- 

6.—Reports psychophysical evidence that a line in a 
M orientation has its apparent inclination 
Changed by the presence of a nearby line at à different 
a es This finding suggests that there is an 
ү ibition between orientation detectors in the human 
AL system. Results of experiments with human Os 
Judging angles support the differential inhibition model. 
—P. Hertzberg. 

2108. Madrid, Antone D. (Washington State U.) 
ота! practice in pursuit rotor learning. Dissertation 

тее International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4898. 
"А et Meek, Frances & Skubic, Vera. Spatial per- 
rus on of highly skilled and poorly skilled females. 
UR & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3363, Pt. 2), 
hi GE 10.— Classified 30 female high school students as 

ghly skilled in a variety of motor activities and 30 as 
sim skilled. The 2 groups were administered the Rod 
E Frame Test, taken in a standing position and 
ТШЕ 9 different position settings of the rod an 
m me. The highly skilled performers were significantly 

оге field independent than the poorly skilled. Ss. 
—Journal abstract. Р 
АУ Negoescu-Bodor, V. (Academy of Social & 
A itical Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Ro- 
ania) Influența preantrenamentului verbal si a unor 
particularități de personalitate asupra sarc nii per- 

ptuale. [Influence of verbal pretraining and some 
Personality variables on the perceptual task.] Revista de 
sihologi 1971, Vol 17), 291-301.—Investigated 
Perceptual performance under 3 experimental condi- 
NE (a) active verbal pretraining (AVP), (b) passive 
erbal pretraining (PVP), and (c) no verbal pretraining 
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(NVP). Under AVP and PVP conditions, recognition 
time was shorter than under NVP condition, b 
significant qualitative differences between them could be 
established. In Exp. II, significant differences were found 
between introverts and ambiverts in fluctuation on an 
ambiguous-figure perception task.—English summary. 

2111. Pyron, Bernard, Form and space diversity in 
human habitats: Perceptual responses. Environment 
& Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 382-411.—120 Ss were 
shown 2 films of environmental sectors of 264 by 664 ft. 
with 16 houses in each sector. Ss lst saw a control 
environment with totally redundant rectangle house 
forms and then one of 12 experimental environments. To 
create the 12 experimental environments, 3 levels of 
building form diversity were combined with 4 levels of 
space diversity. For each environment shown, there were 
2 measures: (a) extent of eye scanning of the film's visual 
field, and (b) accuracy of part location (i.e., locating 4 
individual houses on a “тар” of the environment S had 
just seen). Results indicate that the number of foveal 
gazes of the field of view increased as both form and 
space diversity increased. Accuracy of part location was 
greater for court designs (greater space diversity) than 
for noncourt designs (less space diversity). Sex and age of 
Ss were unrelated to results. The major prior envi- 
ronment of S was related to eye scanning.—S. 
Margulis. 

2112. Stewart, Robert A., Groff, Charlene, & Kiker, 
Vernon L. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) 
Stress and flicker perception: 1. The effects of shock 
induced anxiety. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(рес), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 121 1-1214.— Tested the h: pothesis that 


hock, presented at random intervals without warning, 
s | ld (FFT) fre- 


would lower the flicker fusion thresho 
uency. 23 male undergraduates served as Ss. 3 blocks of 


FFT trials were given; in the Ist and 3rd blocks no shock 


was administered, but during the 2nd block Ss received 
random shocks. FFT frequency declined during the 
shock trials and increased in the final block of trials, 
almost returning to preshock levels. Results support the 
hypothesis that shock, like many other stressors, lowers 
the FFT frequency. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2113. Wade, N. J. & Sanford, A. J. (U. Dundee, 
Scotland) Visual contour masking. Nature, 197\(May), 
Vol. 231(5298), 124-125.—Reports an effect accidentally 
rallel grid figure in a book by R. L. 


. The grid figure appeared on 1 page and the 
Ое ү: ission is on the reverse side of the page. 
*When the page was або бу үү Lin 
-but during rapid to and fro, ге 
ыш o s the Naller-Lyer figure became 
visible.” When the page was held horizontally, the 


Maüller-Lyer figure could not be seen when һе 


i n | side and a circ! Г 
ШЕП еге pertinent to recent work on visual contour 
masking, in that “masking occurs simulta 
a figure with repetitive contours of hig 

f very low contrast ine in 


mask a figure О i 
‘ultaneous contour masking 


it... Sim ОА, 
i lar rivalry and apparently also in noi ep- 
се it is clear in this case that the contrast of бе grid 
i gure are of prime importance in 


and the velocity of the fig 
eliciting this effect..-- |J. L. Smith. 
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Size & Distance & Depth Perception selectivity facilitated detection of blue as opposed 10 red 
targets, no such selective effects were obtained, As prior 
2114. Gogel, Walter C. & Sturm, Richard D. (U. — studies have found tone frequency to interact with RT to 
California, Santa Barbara) A comparison of accom- targets erint in location (above vs. below fixation), it 
modative and fusional con as cues іо is concluded t at t i 
distance. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. color selection is different from the stage for location 
11(2), 166-168.—Luminous frames of 2 different visual selection—Journal abstract, 
angles at a nearly constant distance were viewed 2118. Cohen, Joseph D. (U. Pennsylvania) Temporal 
binocularly by 60 undergraduates to provide fusional independence of the Bezold-Brücke hue shift, 
convergence and monocularly by 60 Ss to rovide Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol, 
accommodative convergence. Although some differences — 3X(8-B), 4881. 
in reported size and distance of the frames Occurred on 2119. Steen, Jo A. & Lewis, Mark F. (FAA, Civil 
the Ist presentations for binocular as compared to Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Color defec- 
monocular observation, the Most systematic differences ме vision and day and night recognition of aviation 
were for the 2nd (successive) presentations of the 2 (тате color Signal light flashes. F44 Office of Aviation 
Sizes to the same Os. This result is attributed to the Medicine Report, 1971(Jul), No. 71-32, i1 p.—Compared 
relative size cue to distance occurring as a function ofthe each of 7 tests of color defective vision (Schmidt. 
different retinal sizes on the successive presentations. — Haensch anomaloscope, Farnsworth Lantern, Farns- 
Relative size cue was more effective in modifying the Worth Panel D-15, Farnsworth-Munsell 100-Hue, Color 
perceived size and distance of the 2nd Presentations for Threshold Test, Dvorine Plates, and A-O H-R-R Plates) 
monocular than for binocular observation. It is Suggested іп predictin practical performance (ability to distinguish 
that. this reflects the greater effectiveness as a cue to aviation red, white, and green) under day and night 
distance of fusional as Compared with accommodative conditions for 55 color def. tive Ss. The tests ре 
daytime performance better than they did performance 
2115. Hill, A. Lewis. (Inst. for Basic Research in at night; there were more “false alarms" for the latter 
Mental Retardation, Staten Island, N.Y.) Direction condition.—W. E. Collins, 
Constancy. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol, 2120. уоп Goethe, Johann W. Theory of colours. 
11(2), 175-178.—Conducted 5 experiments with adult Os Trans. C. L. Eastlake Cambridge, Mass: Massachusetts 
N = 58) pivestigating the constancy of Perceived — Inst. of Technology Press, 1970. xvi, 423 p. $2.95(paper). 
direction. Exp. I-II] th i 


direction, while close to constancy, exhibi i gren 
departure from constancy of approximately онна! Form & Pattern Discrimination 


and V investigated the departure from constancy in 2121. Dorni&, Stanislav & Borg, Gunnar. Visual 
lerms of the information Of the position of the eyes — search for simple geometric figures: The effect of 
within the head And the information of the retinal area noise similarity. Reports from the Institute of 
erred Psychology, U. Stockholm, 91 Мо. ane 
рагїи! ‹ he i P.—Studied the influence of similarity between е 
palpation of the position of the eyes within the — and noise stimuli Оп the detectability of simple geome 
ead: Journal abstract. 1 figures in complex visual fields. 18 different QUE 
pls R. W. & Woo, George C, (Indiana U., Were used, 59 consisting of 49 figures. 10 differen 
iv. of Optometry) Some of the time figures were employed, 6 of which served altel 
ated | o ТУ targets. Displays were repeatedly rojected on a screen, 
& Archives cag can Academy of Optometry, 1972(Jan), each exposure. lasting we EC Ss Ra 27 high chet 
N measurements of the students and adults whose task to locate the targ 
meh old of stereopsis under conditions in which & as quickly as possible, осот) necessary exposures 
ence in monocular retinal illuminance exists indi- served as rformance score. Detectability of the targets 
mocular images was found to depend predominantly on the degree oi 
dee .3$ to determine similarity (confusability) between the target and e 
equated to chang ase stereo sensitivity could be noise stimuli, particularly those situated close to 
рше latengy hypothesis w ће a !cates thata — target The circle had the lowest overall similarity ae 
concept to — and was the easiest to detect. The square had the 
d о de 
ccount for the Tesults—Journal abstract, Similarity index and the mc detectability score. He 
Systematic effect of the information content of the targ 
Color Vision winks found. (18 ref.) /ournal vide dy of the 
117. Bernst, А U.) Asi 
ан р, ре pat Faron Thomas R., & combined effects of visio) Бе As of sine 
Sensory Interaction. ive result 2,0 9ne and pictorial mode М8 response time. Dissertation 
Motor Skills, 197] Dec), Vol, 30" Pe тш & Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 48 
1330.— Obtained choice ЁТ„ from 4 trained undo, 4887. 


under- 2123. Harl alter, Kenneth С„ & 
conditions. condi PAM 20 Ted vs. blue targets in ет, ма ова Willow Grae 
(93тей on 1/, the trials and could be (а) уе tone а) Variable length vector pattern recognition. 


: trials 17 
(b) high frequency, ог (су гу ОЧ. be (a) low frequency, USAF AMRL Techa 71(Feb), No. 70-83, 
one never occu ed HE Mu Ses ND low frequency, P.—Discusses variable Тес, 1971 GER rec 
ed, tone oc 7 іу е recognition of 5 bol leng Bn 
"eduction in RT, Contrary Produced а nonsejeqty characters and © onemes) embedded oe затей 
where tone Strings of words (e.g sentences and messages) 
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mathematical model is developed to describe the gen- 
eration of such messages, assuming that successive words 
are chosen independently. A loss function is defined 
which leads to the development of an iterative decision 
procedure for minimizing the risk. The computational 
complexity of this procedure is proportional to message 
length, whereas the message length would appear 
exponentially in the expression for computational com- 
plexity if the iterative procedure did not exist. Alter- 
native generation models and alternative loss functions 
can be employed in the development of similar iterative 
procedures. The optimum iterative procedure was pro- 
grammed in ASA FORTRAN IV. An illustrative 
experiment was conducted using the program to com- 
pare performance of the procedure with and without 
segmentation information.—Journal abstract. 

2124. Richards, Larry G. (U. Virginia) An analysis of 

individual differences in similarity judgments about 
complex random forms. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 143-149.—Used a variation of the 
method of graded dichotomies to obtain judgments of 
interstimulus similarity by 46 undergraduates, | graduate 
student, and 2 nonstudents for all pairings of 21 12-turn 
random shapes. Using the Tucker-Messick procedure, a 
6-dimensional spatial model, representing individual 
variation in performance on the task, was derived. 6 
idealized individuals” (IIs) were isolated. A 5-dimen- 
sional Euclidean spatial model was obtained for each II 
using the Shepard-Kruskal scaling technique. The 
resulting psychological dimensions of perceived form 
were related to 2 sets of physical measures on the forms: 
(a) the factor space suggested by D. Brown and D. Owen 
(see PA, Vol. 42:143), and (b) a set of more basic 
physical measures. These basic measures allowed inter- 
Pretation of most of the psychological dimensions and 
revealed differences between IIs in patterns of cue 
utilization. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2125. Sullivan, Mary A. The effect of stimulus size 
оп the perception of contours. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4908. 


Eye Movement 


2126. Ahrendt, Kenneth M. & Mosedale, Donald S. 
(U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Eye-move- 
ment photography and the reading process. Journal 
of the Reading Specialist, 1971(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 149- 

58.—Discusses the use of eye movement photography 
E a means of examining the visual process of a reader. 

ye movement film permits further examination of the 
reading process itself. Eye movement photographs 
Permit measures of the following factors: fixations, 
regressions, span of recognition, duration of fixation, 
ae with comprehension, relative reading efficiency, and 

irectional attack. It is concluded that the reading eye 
camera provides insight into functional and interpretive 
aspects of the reading process, thus saving time and 
yielding measures of factors not tapped by other tests. 
(27 ref.)—P. McMillan. 

2127. Baker, Mary A. (U. Louisville) Eye fixations 
and the identification of form. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-В), 4877. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


2128. Bruder, Gerard E. The temporal integration 
of luminous energy for response frequency, re- 


I O EE 
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sponse latency, and signal detectability. Dissertation 
ci International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4880- 

2129. Higgins, Kent E. (U. Virginia) Suprathreshold 
Intensity-area relationships. ehai Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4890. 

2130. Mershon, Donald Н. (О. California, Santa 
Barbara) Relative contributions of depth and direc- 
tional adjacency to whiteness contrast under two 
conditions of luminance. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4898-4899. 


AUDITION 


2131. Fausti, Stephen A. (U. Washington) Rela- 
tionships between most comfortable loudness level 
for speech and aural harmonic threshold for tones 
in normal-hearing subjects. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4920. 

2132. Israel A. Auditory intensity dis- 
crimination with bursts of reproducible noise. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


32(8-B), 4888-4889. 
2133. Pangman, С. Н. & Zubek, John Р. (U. 
Canada) Changes In auditory 


Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
flutter fusion frequency during prolonged visual 


vation. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
112), 172-174.—Determined the auditory fusion fre- 
quency of 18 male undergraduates at intervals of 0, '/, 1, 
2, 3, 5, and 7 days of visual deprivation (darkness). 
Relative to 18 control Ss, a progressive improvement in 
performance as a function of duration was observed, a 
functional relationship which was best represented bya 
4th-order polynomial. Results are similar to those 
obtained in an earlier experiment in which a tactual 
fusion task was employed, a measure analogous to 
auditory flutter fusion.—Journal abstract. } 
2134. Siddle, D. А. (О. Queensland, St. Lucia, 


Australia) The orienting response and distraction. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 23(3), 
t on right ear sensitivity 


261-265.—Investigated the effec t 
of a distracting stimulus presented to the left ear in 20 
male undergraduate volunteers. 2 right ear performance 
change scores were derived—immediate decrement, and 
rate of performance recovery with repeated presentations 
of the distractor. Results indicate that immediate 
performance decrement was positively related to initial 
orienting response size to an auditory stimulus, while 
rate of performance recovery Was related to the speed 
with which the orienting response habituated.—/ournal 
bstract. 
: 2135. Townsend, Thomas H. (Purdue U.) Intensity 
ler conditions of binaural un- 


discrimination und 
masking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 


Vol. 32(8-B), 4909. 


Perception 
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continuous set of changing loudness/phase/timing cues 
available to the ear, an experiment was conducted which 

rovides more complete quantification of monaural/ 
Бае comparison. Minimum audible angles (maa) 
were computed from the responses of 3 men, highly 
experienced in listening, to white noise and tones 
produced by a moving sound source. Ss listened (a) with 
both ears open, and (b) with | ear plugged, muffed, and 
noise-masked. The monaural maa at 0 and 60° azimuth 
(az.) were as good as the binaural maa for white noise, 
and for the lowest tone at 0° az., but distinctly inferior 
elsewhere. Both az. and monaural/binaural mode effects 
reached high significance statistically. Data show much 
usable directionality for the monaural mode. (49 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2137. Massaro, Dominic W. (U. Wisconsin) Preper- 
ceptual im , processing time, and perceptual 
units in au perception. Psychological Review, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 79(2), 124-145.— Presents a theoretical 
account of the auditory recognition process. Recognition 
is described in terms of the information in a reper- 
ceptual auditory image and the time it is available for 
perceptual processing. Auditory recognition processes 
are assumed to be analogous to those operating in visual 
recognition. Necessary distinctions are drawn between 
auditory detection, recognition, and short-term memory. 
Studies of recognition provide direct support for a 
рер auditory image that outlasts the sensory 
input. The processing of the preperceptual auditory 
image corresponds to a readout of the information 
available in a temporal or perceptual unit of information. 
Studies of speech perception support these conclusions. 
The syllable, not the phoneme, is implicated as the 
perceptual unit for speech perception. Thus, a frame- 
Work is provided for the recognition stage of auditory 
information ШОКЕ This stage of perceptual pro- 
cessing outputs a synthesized percept that is utilized by 
Succeeding stages of cognitive processing. (89 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


2138. McNicol, D. & Howes, P. M. (U. New South 
Wales, School of Applied Psychology, Kensington, 
Australia) The effects of context on the of 
Speech. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 23(3), 305-310.—In a signal detection experiment, 
15 undergraduate Os attempted to identify a word 
masked by white noise which occurred in a tape- 
recorded utterance. A yes-no procedure was used in 
Which the response item sometimes fit the context of the 
utterance on the recording, and sometimes did not. 
When the response item was in context, Os were more 
biased towari reporting that it was the masked word 
than when the response word was out of context. A small 


‚2139. Ni А. & loseph 

o Ese Writedown versus talkback eccrine blas 
үн fe tae discrim testing. Journal of Speech & 
ted dot a ылу ЧОН Sie OP 
eal ск responses to 500-Hz 
1 Tas filtered test words from 8 18-26 yr. old listeners. 


(clinical audiologists) and 8 eta сее! 4 


group monitored at 70 db. SPL 
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and the remainder at 60 db. SPL. Comparison of 
talkback and writedown discrimination scores (DSs 
revealed that (a) inexperienced Ss awarded significantly 
higher mean talkback 055 (i.e., showed a mean Correct 
bias); (b) experienced Ss produced DSs that were not 
significantly different; (c) decreasing the monitoring 
level increased the mean correct bias of the inex- 
perienced Ss, but not the DSs of the experienced Ss; (d) 
inexperienced Ss made more scoring errors at both 
monitoring levels; (e) most Ss in both groups made both 
correct and incorrect bias scoring errors to produce a net 
effect on the talkback DS; and (f) distributions of DS 
differences showed individual differences between talk- 
back and writedown DSs as large as + 169 and -20% 
and frequent differences of +6%, even when the mean 
DS difference between scoring methods was negligible. 
—Journal abstract. 

2140. Smith, Raymond A. & Prather, William F. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Pho- 
neme discrimination in older persons under varying 
signal-to-noise conditions. Journal of Speech & Hear- 
ing Research, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 630-638.—2 groups 
of Ss, 10 older than 60 yr. of age and 10 18-30 yr. olds, 
having essentially normal hearing for pure tones at the 
speech frequencies, identified 16 consonants in a CV 
context, These syllables were presented at 6 sensation 
levels (SL) of noise over 4 signal-to-noise (S/N) ratios. 
An analysis of variance of the mean percent correct 
responses showed that the older group performed 
significantly more poorly than the younger group over all 
listening conditions. There was no difference in the 
relative performance between the 2 groups as either the 
SL of noise was increased or the S/N ratio became 
poorer. An additional listening condition in which no 
noise was present in the signal and the syllables were 
presented at 6 SLs revealed results similar to the main 
experiment. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. Е 

2141. Thayn, Раш Н. (Purdue U.) Binaural и 
masking in sound field. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4923. of 

2142. Wark, David J. (Indiana U.) A соры 
five juency distorted speech mess. Я 
етот International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4923-4924. 


Audiometry 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


indvall, 

2143. Berglund, Birgitta; Berglund, Ulf, & Lin 
Thomas. НЕГА Sweden) On the principi о 
bur Amsterdam, 


1971(Aug), Vol. 35(4), 255-268.— Explored the princip? 


mixtur d ding cross- 
intensity. A 2-step scaling method is пак 
ol 


mixtures were found to be directly proportional ү the 
arithmetic sum of the perceived intensities 
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components constituting the mixture. Results are also 
discussed in terms of the power law. (22 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 


SOMESTHESIA 


2144. Craig, James С. (Indiana U.) Difference 
threshold for intensity of tactile stimuli. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 110), 150-152.—Deter- 
mined the difference threshold (DL) for brief tactile 
(taps) and vibrotactile stimuli for 2 female undergrad- 
uates using a 2-interval, forced-choice procedure. Meas- 
urements were made at several intensities both in quiet 
and in the presence of а background vibration. Results 
show that, in the absence of background vibration, the 
DLs for higher intensity stimuli were similar for both 
taps and vibration, whereas at lower intensities the DL 
was larger for taps. In the presence of background 
vibration, the DL for vibratory stimuli was elevated to a 
much greater extent than for tap stimuli. The DL was 
affected by both the intensity of the signal and the 
background vibration.—Journal abstract. 

2145. Leung, Calvin M. (U. Pittsburgh) Temporal 
and spatial aspects of cutaneous masking with 
electrical stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4896. 

К 2146. Weiskrantz, L., Elliott, J. & Darlington, C. (U. 
| xford, England) Preliminary observations on tick- 
uus oneself. Nature, 197 (Apr), Vol. 230(5296), 598- 
{ —Cancellation of such signals as those that arise 
rom voluntary movement of the eyes “seems to be 
розово by self-generated ‘command’ signals rather 
ane by external feed-back." An attempt was made to 
etermine if a similar mechanism exists for the tactile 
System. An apparatus was constructed. which allowed 
comparisons to be made between self-administered and 
eiemally administered stimulation to the sole of the 
oot. 30 undergraduates were tickled in 2 of 3 conditions: 
9 active E in which E tickled the S and controlled the 
палае of the apparatus; (b) active S in which S tickled 
розе and controlled the handle; and (с) passive in 
which E controlled the handle, but S held it and his arm 
mnes followed the movements. 10 Ss indicated that 
the active E condition was more ticklish than the active 
condition; the difference score Was highly significant 
(p « .001). 8 of 9 Ss considered the active E condition 
more ticklish than the passive condition (p < 001). The 
passive condition was more ticklish for 8 of 11 Ss than 
the active S condition, and in only 1 S was the. opposite 
Paon found (p < .05). Results confirm experimentally 
that a self-administered tickle is less effective than an 
externally administered tickle. The finding that the 
passive condition reduced tickle strength but not to the 
evel of the active S condition, indicates that perhaps the 
cancellation signal is not entirely based on the comman 
signal.—J. L. Smith. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


2147. Rohles, Frederick H. (Kansas State 
mal sensations of sedentary man in m 
temperatures. Human Factors, 1971000). Vol. 13(6), 
13 50 1,600 undergraduate to b 
emperatures rani ing from 60-98° F in 
2° F, at each of FERA humidities: 15, 25, 3 ‚ 45, 55. 
65, 75, and 85%. Ss were required to report their thermal 
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sensations on a T-point scale every 30 min. Results 
indicate that sedentary Ss exposed for 3 hr. in standard 
clothing reported feeling comfortable at temperatures of 
62-98° F. In addition, it was found that (a) at a given 
temperature males felt warmer than females during the 
Ist hour, and (b) humidity played a significantly more 
important role in how men felt than in how women felt. 
Regression equations predicting thermal sensations for 
various dry-bulb temperatures and relative humidities 
are presented.—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


2148. Alcaraz, Victor М. (О. Veracruzana, Mexico) 
La repercusiones de la ansiedad sobre la fase 
I-MOR en el dormir. [Repercussions of anxiety on 
Phase I REM sleep.] Revista de la Clínica de la Conducta, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 3(6), 11-22.—Discusses the literature 
and previous research on the phases of sleep and 
describes an experiment designed to test the conse- 
quences of anxiety on Phase I REM sleep. The S was a 
19-yr-old male in whom anxiety was induced in labo- 
ratory sessions while he was awake. Bipolar EEGs were 
recorded during vigilant and sleeping states in 
experimental sessions. Results clearly show that a 
relationship exists between Phase 1 REM sleep and 
anxiety induced while the S is awake. It is concluded that 
moderately raising the anxiety level increases Phase I 
REM, but that excessive raising possibly extinguishes it. 


2149. Berger, Ralph J. & Scott, Thomas D. (U. 
Increased accuracy of bin- 


ocular depth rception following REM sleep pe- 
m. 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 763- 
768.—Confirmed the prediction that binocular depth 
ld be more accurate at the ends of К 

their onsets. 8 male undergraduates were 


studied during 4 nonconsecutive nights of sleep. Accu- 


onsets or ends of REM periods, 
awakening in the morning. Accuracy 
perception was significantly better at 
periods than at their onsets (p< 001), whereas accuracy 
of monocular depth perception did not significantly 
differ. That the monocular task was sensitive to variables 
of sleep was indicated by impairment at the Ist REM 
h little variation throughout the night, so that it 
15 min, after morning awakening 
than the previous evening (P < 905). In contrast, асси- 
racy of binocular depth perception was significantly 
better in the morning than the previous evening and at 
(p < 05). (15 ret) voe abstract. 


REM onsets 
2150. Globus, Gordon G., Drury, Robert L., Phoebus, 
ric & Boyd, rt. (U. California Irvine) Ul- 


ищ A н : 
1174.— thesize: 
armate on the order of 100 min. based on the 
period of the REM-non-REM intrasleep cycle. Errors on 
a visual continuous performance task (signal detection) 
over 6 hr. were analyzed for 16 male and 9 female 18-27 
т. olds. Data analysis by fitting sinusoidal curves 
showed a peak at the expected frequency of 100 min. (15 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


2151. Greene, Robert J. & Reyher, Joseph. (Midland- 
Gladwin Community Mental Health Center, 
Pain tolerance in 
nation states. 


The analgesia condition produced the highest tolerance 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2152. Blechman, Elaine A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Bias and logic in the attribution of negative 
emotions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4841. 

2153. Carl 


Edström, 
Inst. of Applied 


9, 21 p.—Presents theoretical and 
empirical background information concerning motiva- 


the bicycle ergometer. Ss were 90 19-33 yr. old male 


monetary reward, compared to an 
formance, was also not supported. (5 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2154. Carron, Albert V. (U. Saskatchewan, School of 
Physical Education, Saskatoon, Canada) Reactions to 
“Anxiety and motor behavior." Journal of Motor 
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0 Vol. 3(2), 181-188.—Summarizes 
the major problem areas or limiting factors in the study 
of state anxiety (stress) and motor performance and 


T : (a) the apparent differences in $5 
reactions or responses to similar stressful conditions, (b) 
the quantification or Objective measurement Of state 


anxiety (stress) 
—Journal abstract. 

2155. Frieze, Irene & Weiner, Bernard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Cue utilization and attributional judg- 
ments for success and failure. Journal of Personality, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 39(4), 591—605. Describes 2 experi- 
ments, with a total of 66 Ss, examining causal attri- 
butions in achievement-related contexts. Ss were pro- 
vided with information about ап achievement-related 
activity (the immediate outcome of the action, per- 
centage of prior success and failure at the same and 
similar tasks, percentage of success and failure of others, 
time spent at the task, task Structure, and whether the 
achievement activity was undertaken by oneself or 
others). Ss were Tequired to attribute the immediate 
performance outcome (success or failure) to the causal 
factors of ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck. Data 
reveal that the achievement cues were systematically 
utilized both as main effects and in configural patterns. 
—Journal Summary. 

2156. Kruglanski, Arie W., Friedman, Irith, & Zeevi, 
Gabriella, ( Tel-Aviv U., Israel) The effects of extrinsic 
incentive on some qualitative aspects of task 
performance. Journal of Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
39(4), 606-617.— Tested 32 high school Ss under extrin- 
sic-incentive and no-incentive experimental conditions 
оп a variety of tasks. Ss in the incentive condition were 
promised a reward for participation in the experiment. 
No mention of reward was made in the no-incentive 
condition. Consistent with the experimental hypothesis, 
it was found that Ss in the no-incentive condition 
exhibited superiority in creativity of performance 7 
task recall, manifested a Stronger Zeigarnik effect, Ар 
Teported greater enjoyment of the experiment. (1 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

2157. Lundberg, Ulf; Ekman, Gosta, & Franken- 
haeuser, Marianne. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Anticipa- 
tion of electric shock: A psychophysical study. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1971(Aug), Vol. 35(4), 309- 
315.—Obtained successive measures of emotional inte 
sity by a 2-step scaling procedure from 23 Теш 
undergraduates anticipating an electric shock to be ве 
at the end of a 45-min period. !/ of Ss had a йи 
available, while the other '/ had to estimate арр 
time. The emotional reaction was shown to ша 
exponentially as time before shock decreased. Heart ii 
also increased as time for shock was approaching, 
the trend was not regular.—Journal abstract. | Re- 

2158. Martens, Rainer. (U. Illinois, Children uos 
search Center) Anxiety and motor behavior: A rov 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 302), ally 
80.—Defines anxiety and related terms by cont d 
distinguishing between "state" and "trait" аалы 
between anxiety, stress, and fear. The literat is 
cerned with the anxiety-motor behavior relations ie 
reviewed, using the state-trait anxiety distinction. EX 
general notions of drive theory as related to anxiety the 
outlined and the literature reviewed, focusing (а) ОП 
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relationship between the MA scale and motor behavior 
in the absence or (b) in the presence of a stressor, and (c) 
on those studies using anxiety scales other than the MA 
scale, Evidence failed to reveal any consistent trends in 
these 3 areas. The use of drive theory and the MA scale 
to predict motor behavior is shown not to be a viable 
approach. 2 alternative approaches were briefly outlined. 
4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2159. Packard, Martin T. (Indiana U.) A study of the 
process of emotional attribution: Changing fear to 
anger by labeling arousal. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4866-4867. 

2160. Pallak, Michael S. & Pittman, Thane S. (U. 
lowa) General motivational effects of dissonance 
arousal. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 349-358.—Examined the hy- 
pothesis that dissonance may have general motivational 
properties similar to those of noncognitive drives. 65 
female undergraduates were offered high or low choice 
to perform a dull task (high or low dissonance) and then 
performed a verbal task (90 trials of the Stroop 
Color-Word Task) which varied response competition 
(high or low) but was irrelevant to the dissonance task. 
The predicted interaction effect on verbal performance 
between dissonance and response competition was 
obtained. To eliminate alternative explanations for the 
роне effect, a 2nd experiment with 116 Ss varied 
зш arousal via the choice manipulation, and 
lissonance reduction via high or low postchoice justi- 
ication. Under low justification, a replication of the 
performance effect was obtained as well as dissonance 
reduction via reevaluation of the dull task. Under high 
ication, no dissonance effect on performance was 
ol ү as expected if the drive (dissonance) had been 
reduced by high justification. Results support the 
Ypothesis. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
w4ll6l. Saleh, Shoukry D. & Brown, Marvin. (U. 
Bake Ontario, Canada) Effects of intrinsic vs. 
» н nsic job orientation and reported anxiety under 
; erent task conditions. Canadian Journal of Behav- 
(ed Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 43-49.—Identified 
d male undergraduates, 96 intrinsically oriented (IO) 
i 96 extrinsically oriented (EO). Each group was 
Eee into 4 comparable subgroups. 2 of the subgroups 
Rea? to solve 40 simple anagrams, 1 alone and 1 
Observed, while the other 2 worked on 30 difficult 
anagrams under the same 2 conditions. Each of the 8 
hi groups was further dichotomized into 12 low and 12 

igh anxious Ss. The experiment involved a 2 (IO vs. 
x ) Х 2 (low vs. high anxiety) x 2 (alone vs. observed) 
dust (simple vs. difficult problems) analysis of variance 
b Sign. Results show that low anxious EO Ss performed 
ар than high anxious EO Ss in all conditions, while 
low anxious IO Ss performed better than the high 
anxious IO Ss only in the alone simple task condition. 
© significant differences were found with regard to 
Satisfaction, (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
; 2162. Sales, Stephen M. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) № 
dii Stimulation as a factor in preferences for 
different stimuli. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
72(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 55-61.—Recent studies indicate 
that "reduction" on the kinesthetic aftereffects (KAE) 
task may reflect high levels of a putative need for 
Stimulation (n-Stim), while “augmentation” reflects low 
n-Stim; In the present study, 24 undergraduates were 
given the KAE task of judging the width and length of a 
Tectangle by touching it while blindfolded. Results 
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support the interpretation of the KAE task as a measure 
of n-Stim. “Reducers” reacted favorably to complex 
auditory and visual stimuli and exposed themselves 
frequently and intense stimulation in social activities. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2163. Spence, Janet Т. (U. Texas) What can you sa! 
about a twenty-year old theory that won't die 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 193- 
203.—Replies to R. Martens' paper on anxiety and 
motor behavior, and suggests that Martens would prefer 
that "drive theory" or almost anything associated with 
the MA scale had never come into being as far as the 
field of motor behavior is concerned. Stillbirth is the 
usual fate of theories whose empirical implications at 
conception are not borne out by actual test. Theories 
which receive some degree of experimental confirmation, 
however modest, nd continue to exist as long as 
there is an interest in the phenomena to which they 
address themselves or until they are displaced by a more 
attractive theory. A brief historical review of the 
development of and original uses of the МА scale are 
given as a kind of cautionary case study along with 
comments on some of the problems that have to be 
solved.—Journal abstract. 

2164. Turner, Charles W. & Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. 
Utah) Identification with film aggressor (covert role 
taking) and reactions to film violence. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 
256-264.—Investigated whether implicit aggressive ver- 
balizations would facilitate aggressive reactions to movie 
violence in a 3 X 2 design with a total of 78 male 
undergraduates. In ] variation, all Ss were made to be 
angry toward the E's confederate in order to ma 
themselves as the movie character who wins the film 
fight, or as the judge who watches this fighter. Controls 
were not given any "image self" instructions. For the 
other variation, !/; of the Ss were to press a button every 
time they saw the film aj sor hit his срродоое 
Deliberately-provoked Ss, identifying with the fight 
victor, were more aggressive to the confederate then 
either Ss taking the role of the judge or controls. Within 
the group identifying with the film aggressor, the more 
frequently Ss pushed the button (presumably thinking 
“hit” each time), the greater the number of shocks they 
later gave. Responses to the Nowlis Mood Adjective 
Check List and another questionnaire suggest that the 
identification with the film aggressor also engendered 
hostility toward the experiment and E. The role of 
demand characteristics 1s discussed.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


2165. Nemiroff, Blythe М. (U. Michigan) Arousal 
level and vigilance performance: The role of signal 
habituation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1. 32(8-B), 4900. 
1972(Feb), Уо. ЗАЕВА IRO (U. Oregon) Selection, 


. Snyder, Charles 
i Ge т ahd naming in visual search. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 428- 
431.—Tested a 2-stage model of visual search, drawn 
from perceptual theory, animal studies, and visual search 
data, in a partial report paradigm with 9 undergraduates 
as Ss. According to this model, à reattentive process 
selects portions of the field for higher attentive pro- 
cessing, signaling the selected input by its location in the 
field. It follows from this model that errors АШУ 
spatially around cued items in a display. Ss were briefly 
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shown an array of letters and required to report the name 
and location of a single fragmented, colored, or inverted 
cue letter. In all 3 conditions, it was found that items 
adjacent to targets were reported more frequently than 
other nontargets (p < .025). The magnitude of this 
adjacency effect tended to vary with cue type, suggesting 
an inverse relationship between the level at which a cue 
property might be analyzed and the likelihood of a 
signaling error.—Journal abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


2167. Christina, В. W. (State U. New York, Brock- 
port) Movement-produced feedback as a mecha- 
nism for the temporal anticipation of motor re- 
sponses. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
3(2), 97—104.— Tested that part of the input hypothesis of 
motor timing behavior which postulates that movement- 
produced feedback can serve as a mechanism for the 
temporal anticipation of motor responses. 32 male 
undergraduate and graduate students temporally antic- 
ipated (no preview) the coincidence of a moving pointer 
with a stationary one and executed the timing response 
with the right hand while either a high (HFB) or low 
(LFB) level of movement-produced feedback was indi- 
rectly manipulated in the left arm. The HFB group was 
instructed to use movement-produced feedback, while 
the LFB group was instructed to use only cognitive 
strategies (e.g., counting). After some practice, the HFB 
group temporally anticipated with greater accuracy than 
the LFB group (p < .05). Within-S correlations indicate 
that Ss in 1 HFB condition relied on proprioceptive 
feedback about the position of their left arm movement 
to cue the timing response of their right hand. This 
supports that part of the input hypothesis being tested. 
—Journal abstract. 

2168. Harris, C. Stanley & Schoenberger, Richard W. 
(U.S. Air Force Aerospace Medical Div., Aerospace 
Medical Research Lab., Wrights-Patterson AFB, О.) 
Combined effects of noise and vibration on psycho- 
motor performance. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 
1970(May), No. 70-14, 24 p.—Measured tracking per- 
formance and RT of highly trained Ss to the appearance 
of a red light and disappearance of a green light during 4 
experimental conditions: 2 conditions of 85- and 110-db 
broadband noise ex; osure, and 2 in which these noise 
exposures were combined with .25g vertical vibration at 
5 Hz. Duration of exposure for each condition was 19 
min. Vibration had an adverse effect on both the 
horizontal and vertical dimensions of the tracking task 
and on RT to both sets of lights. Noise had a significant 
effect, both with and without vibration, but only on the 
vertical part of the tracking task. On vertical tracking, 
the detrimental effect of noise was additive to that of 
vibration when both noise and vibration were presented 
simultaneously (110-db noise and 25g vertical vibration 
at 5 Hz.).—Journal abstract. 

2169. Legge, David. (Ed.) Skills: Selected readings. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1970. 370 p. $1.95(paper). 

2170. Loockerman, William D. & ; Richard A. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Accuracy of predicting 
reaction and movement tímes of a gross motor 
performance from the dominant hand under simple 

and choice stimulus conditions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1326.— Tested 50 
male undergraduates for RT and movement time (MT) 
of the dominant hand and total body under simple 
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(anticipated) and choice (4 possible directions) visual 
stimulus conditions. The correlations between the dom- 
inant hand and total body were .37 and .62 for RT and 
23 and .08 for MT. It is concluded that prediction of 1 
from the other cannot be accomplished with accuracy 
much beyond chance alone.—Author abstract, 

2171. Marteniuk, Ronald G. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Two factors to be considered in 
the design of experiments in anxiety and motor 
behavior. Journal of Motor Behavior, 197l(Jun), Vol. 
3(2), 189-192.— Discusses 2 aspects of R. Martens' (see 
PA, Vol. 48:Issue 2) paper: (a) the experimental design 
and statistical power, and (b) the distinction between 
performance and learning and the implications it has for 
research in anxiety and motor learning.—Journal. ab- 
stract. 

2172. Schrader, Charles W. (Western Carolina U.) 
The effect of visual differences on hand-eye coor- 
dinated performance. Western Carolina University 
Journal of Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(3) 28-33. 
—Reports a study designed to determine if there are 
significant differences in hand-eye coordinated per- 
formance among people who differ in terms of eye 
dominance, depth perception, peripheral vision, ocular 
muscle balance, or retinal rivalry rates, Ss were 100 male 
volunteers from physical education classes. After de- 
termining visual acuity (20-20 vision was a characteristic 
of all Ss) and handedness, the Ss were given tests for 
hand-eye coordination, eye dominance, depth реге 
tion, ocular muscle balance, retinal rivalry, and periph- 
eral vision. 9 hypotheses were tested. Results show “that 
eye dominance, depth perception, size of the fields of 
vision, lateral heterophoria and the number retinal 
rivalry alternations are not statistically significant in the 
performance of a hand-eye coordination task. Significant 
differences were Porat in the performance of the 
hand-eye coordinated task in Ss which had vertical 
ocular muscle imbalance and Ss which had a lesser 
degree of vertical ocular muscle imbalance „ОМА 
concluded that vertical orthophoria is a desirable vis 
factor in relation to the performance of the hand-eye 
coordinated task."—J. Frank. 


REACTION TIME 


2173. Goldburt, S. N. & Makarov, P. О. тегеп 
vremenireaktsii na poyavlenie i ischeznovenia E 
kikh sensornykh (slukhovykh) stimulov s se» 
Izmereniya diitel'nosti oschyshcheniya. [Meer 
ment of reaction time to appearance and зарри р 
of short sensory (audile) stimuli made іп oF e rni 
measure the duration of sensation.] Doklady Aka Em- 
Nauk SSSR, 1971(Jul), Vol. 198(5), 1235-1238. ort 
ployed an equatometer as a source of simultaneous e 
acoustic sound pulses and calculated their арр The 
22 yr. olds and 2 58-60 yr. olds served as S 55, 
difference was found to equal 200-300 msec. es 20 
and the duration time of the sound was approxi rence 
msec. When generalized it was found that the di sound. 
was approximately equal to the duration of i dura- 
Measurements revealed that the perceived soun Pi 
tion exceeded its physical duration. When pA rence 
duration increased to 50-70 msec., the di became 
between RT to disappearance and appearance RT to 
smaller. It was shown that time difference betwee jus 
appearance and disappearance of the sensory > 
сап be used to measure its duration—J. Hale* 
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2174. Nüütünen, Risto. (U. Helsinki, Finland) Non- 
aging fore-periods and simple reaction time. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1971(Aug), Vol. 35(4), 316- 
321.—Considers the relationship between the momen- 
tary objective probability of the delivery of a stimulus 
and the RT in a simple RT task. The hypothesis was that 
RT is closely related to the objective probability via 
expectancy, ie. the momentary probability of the 
delivery of the stimulus as experienced by the S. This 
problem was experimentally approached from 2 direc- 
tions; (a) by varying the objective probability, in which 
case the RTs should change inversely with the objective 
probability; and (b) by keeping the objective probability 
constant (by using the Bernoulli process), in which case 
the RTs should not change. 8 24-36 yr. old male students 
were Ss. The Ist assumption proved to be correct, 
whereas the 2nd held only when certain mean inter- 
stimulus intervals were used. Finally, the status of the 
expectancy concept as an explanatory variable in the 
relationship between the foreperiod and RT was dis- 
cussed, emphasizing the need for some other explanatory 
concepts, which were proposed. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2175. Simon, J. Richard & Craft, John L. (Wartburg 
Coll.) Reaction time in an oddity task: Responding to 
the “different” element of a three-light display. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mat), Vol. 
92(3), 405-411.—Describes 2 experiments in which a 
total of 80 undergraduates responded to a changing 
3-light display by pressing the odd element, ie. the 1 
button which differed from the other 2. The stimulus 
element was either the onset or offset of 1 or 2 buttons, 
and the correct response involved pressing the changed 
or unchanged element of the display. Ss performed on 
mixed blocks, where the state of the odd element (on or 
off) varied from trial to trial, and on homogeneous 
blocks, where the state of the odd element was consistent 
throughout. It was found that reactions were consistently 
faster when the state of the odd element had just 
changed than when its state was unchanged. Results 
Suggest that irrelevant cues from the changing display 
apparently elicited a stereotypic response which inter- 
fered with information processing—Journal abstract. 

2176. Theios, John & Smith, Peter G. (U. Wisconsin) 
Can a two-state model account for two-choice 
reaction-time data? Psychological Review, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 79(2), 172-177.—Outlines a class of 2-state models 
involving the notion of a stimulus bias for the stimulus- 
identification-response-selection operation in 2-choice 
d T (2CRT) tasks. The model is applied to sequential RT 

ata from a 2CRT situation, and the agreement between 
Predictions and the data is reasonable. From consid- 
eration of other data, a case is made that sequential 
effects in 2CRT are due to the structure of the sequence 
ш stimuli rather than to local response biasing resulting 
Tom the sequence of required responses. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


а 2177. Adams, Jack А. (U. Illinois) А closed-loop 
theory of motor learning. Jownal of Motor Behavior, 
971(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 111-150.—Discusses the meaning of 
ihe term “skills,” reviews historical influences on their 
earning, and presents a closed-loop theory for learning 
аре movements. Empirical generalizations from the 
iterature are stated, and the theory is used to explain 
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them. The generalizations are of 2 classes: (a) learni 
through ШШ applicano of шом of 0. and (b) 
effects of withdrawing knowledge of results. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. Beer тешр; 
2178. Biederman, Gerald B. (Scarborough Coll., U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Continuity theory revisited: 
Reply to D. B. Berch. Psychological Review, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 79(2), 178-179.—Discusses D. Berch's (see PA, Vol. 
46:4191) argument that evidence by G. B. Biederman 
(see PA, Vol. 44:11751) that S- is nonmonotonic in habit 
strength should be reinterpreted on the basis of the 
generalization of $+ responses to S-. Berch's argument 
is found to be inconsistent with existing experimental 
evidence and fails to refute Biederman's contention that 
the inhibition associated with S- is nonmonotonic with 
respect to nonreinforced trials.—Journal abstract. 
2179. Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cornell U.) Perceptual 
learning and the theory of word perception. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 351-368.—Perceptual 
learning involves the learning of distinctive features and 
higher-order invariants, learning progressing actively 
toward the most economical features and structure. 
Features of words are classified as phonological, graphic, 
semantic, and syntactic. Features of these classes are 
processed independently and sequentially. Ordering of 
priorities changes with development and shifts stra- 
tegically with the demands of the task. Evidence is 
presented for priority differences for each class of feature 
depending on task differences. (3 p. ref.)—Journal 
summary. f 
2180. Goldstein, Sondra B. (U. Pittsburgh) Facili- 
tation of discrimination learning with delayed rein- 
forcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4858. Е i 
2181. Howe, Edmund S. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Number of different free associates: A general 
measure of associative meaningfulness. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol, 
11(1), 18-28.—Describes 2 operationally distinct. data 
sources yielding estimates of associative meaningfulness: 
(a) Noble's m, an intra-S estimate; and (b) N, an inter-S 
estimate given by the number of different single 1 


of past research indicates that N is more parsimonious 


and more applicable to verbal | r 
cns of complex serially ordered stimuli, 


become unnecessary. (58 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
then 182, Minor, Millard L. (Colorado State U.) Knowl- 
edge of results, effort, and extinction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4848. 
2183. Postman, Leo & Warren, Linda. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Temporal changes in interference under 
different paradigms of transfer. Journal of Veri 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), vol, 11(1), 
120-128.—Investigated the effect of the temporal point 
of interpolated learning (TPI) on retroactive иШ 
(RI) under different paradigms of transfer, with a for of 
192 undergraduates as Ss. Retention interval for the Is 
list was 28 min., and the TPI was either at the Pen 
or end of this interval. In general, it was found that 
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was greater when the TPI was delayed rather than 
immediate. This effect was more pronounced when the 
responses in the successive lists were different (A-B, 
C-D; A-B, A-D) than when they remained the same or 
were closely similar (А-В, С-В; A-B, A-Br; А-В, А-В”). 
The apparent recovery during the retention interval is 
attributed to the dissipation of response-set interference. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2184. Restle, Frank. (Indiana U.) Serial patterns: 
The role of phrasing. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 385-390.—Describes 2 
experiments with a total of 73 undergraduates. A serial 
pattern of lights was shown rapidly as a preview, after 
which S learned the same pattern by anticipation. 
Phrasing was produced by slight variations in inter- 
stimulus time during preview. It was found that phrasing 
helped learning when it agreed and hindered learning 
when it conflicted with the structure of the pattern. It is 
concluded that long-interval phrasing is effective not 
because it allows extra time at moments of high 
information-processing load, but because it helps to 
divide the pattern into appropriate parts.—Journal 
abstract. 

2185. Sanders, Mark S. (Purdue U.) Performance in 
learning a mail distribution scheme consisting of 
720 N:1 paired associate items. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4905. 

2186. Sonnekus, M. C. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) 
Learning: A new approach for humanistic psy- 
chology. Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif Pedagogiek, 197 (Jul), 
Vol. 5(1), 1-8.—Argues for the rejection of didactic 
learning theory based on a naturalistically oriented 
psychological шше It is stressed that learning is an 
anthropological phenomenon, innate in the human 
being, and that learning is an intentional, existential act 
of giving sense and meaning in the learning task. 
Learning is discussed in the human living situation (with 
its pathic and gnostic levels) and certain modes of 
learning are described: sensing, perceiving, imaging, 
thinking, actualizing of intelligence, and memorizing. 
—P. Hertzberg. 


Conditioning 


2187. Perry, Louise C., Ornstein, Peter Watte: 
William C., & Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin) Éffeeta ol 
number and type of verbal conditioned stimuli upon 
differential eyelid conditioning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 
459-469.—Presented visual stimulus words to 220 un- 
dergraduates. Ss were classified according to the topog- 
raphy of the eyelid conditioned response as either 
C-form responders (Cs), who show a gradual eyelid 
closing, or V-form responders (Vs) who show an abrupt 
complete closure. Conditioning with | reinforced and 1 
nonreinforced word was compared with conditioned 
discrimination, in which 2 or 4 words constituted the 
reinforced and nonreinforced sets. In the 2- or 4-word 
sets, the words (a) were synonyms, homophones, or 
unrelated; (b) were designated members of a common 
taxonomic class; or (c) conveyed a common sensory 

impression according to the Underwood-Richardson 
concept (see PA, Vol. 31:2526). It was found that 
increasing set size of unrelated words decreased terminal 
discrimination. Increasing set size of taxonomically 
related words improved terminal discrimination of Vs 
but not that of Cs. Discrimination of Vs was unchanged 
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but that of Cs was improved by increasing the size of the 
other word sets. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


2188. Honeck, Richard P. (U. Cincinnati) A study of 
paraphrases. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 367-381.— Describes 2 
experiments with a total of 38 undergraduates to 
investigate the taxonomy of 3 types of paraphrase: (а) 
transformational (T), where the surface structure of the 
base was changed but its basic vocabulary (content 
words) were retained; (b) lexical (L), where the surface 
structure of the base was retained but synonyms were 
substituted for its content words; and (c) formalexic (F), 
where T and L types were combined. In Exp. I, it was 
found that Ss rated T types as most similar in meaning to 
their base, F types least similiar, with L types inter- 
mediate. Exp. II investigated the retention, comprehen- 
sion, and memory space required for storage of 2 
sentences related by virtue of repetition (RE) or 
paraphrase (T, L, or F). Performance was superior, in 
general, under conditions RE and T, next for L, and 
worst for F. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2189. Hopkins, Ronald H., Boylan, Richard J., & 
Lincoln, Geri L. (Washington State U.) Pronunciation 
and apparent frequency. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 105-113.—Con- 
ducted 4 experiments with a total of 296 undergraduates 
to test the assumption of frequency theory that pro- 
nouncing a word increases its apparent frequency of 
presentation. Ss studied and were tested оп lists 
containing nouns presented alone or in pairs. Responses 
required the use of (a) comparative judgments (selecting 
the more frequent member of a test pair), or (b) absolute 
judgments (estimating the number of times each test 
word was presented). Results indicate that pronouncing 
a word did increase its apparent frequency. However, the 
pronunciation effect was much smaller than the effect о 
an increment in actual frequency and was observed only 
when a within-S manipulation of pronunciation was 
employed. It is suggested that pronunciation responses 
do not produce the same type of memory change i. 
increments in frequency of presentation.—Journal ab- 
stract, & 
2190. Underwood, Benton J., Shaughnessy, John J., s 
Zimmerman, Joel. (Northwestern U.) Learning-to-lear 
verbal-discrimination lists. Journal of Verbal ud 
& Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 96 Fo 
—Presented 7 successive 24-pair verbal discriminat? 
(VD) lists to 4 groups of 50 undergraduates for л, 
over a 3-day period. Groups 1 and 2 received T 
typical VD lists (Type 1), or lists in which each bs 
word was used twice in the list (Type 2). Groups d that 
received both lists in reverse order. It was foum б 
learning-to-learn was greater for Type 2 than for УР їй 
lists. It is suggested than an obtained дегеш 
performance оп the Ist list of Days 2 and 3 was ae. 
by lack of warmup, which influenced rehearsal із r- 
The ability to discriminate frequency differences 
related substantially with the ability to learn 
lists.—Journal abstract. Robert б. 
entence 
& Verbal 
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acquisition and monitor the information processing load 
at any point in the sentence. 24 students participated in 
an experiment using the technique with sentences 
varying in voice (active or passive) and Yngve depth (see 
PA, Vol. 40:10791). The procedure was found to be 
effective in identifying the significant effects and loci of 
both linguistic variables. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


2192. Di Vesta, Francis J. & Ross, Steven M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Imagery ability, abstractness, 
and word order as variables in recall of adjectives 
and nouns. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 686-693.—Selected a 
total of 108 undergraduates with high or low imagery 
ability as measured by the Gottschaldt Figures Test, 
Flags: A Test of Spatial Thinking, and a Space Relations 
subtest from the Differential Aptitude Test. Ss then 
learned a paired-associate list consisting of noun- 
adjective pairs in either the adjective-noun or noun- 
adjective order. Equal numbers of pairs in each list were 
high or low in rated imagery. Results support the 
hypothesis that noun imagery is a more critical deter- 
minant of paired-associate learning than adjective 
imagery, and that this effect is most pronounced in the 
stimulus rather than response element. High-imagery 
тшу was more influential than low-imagery ability for 
EE pairs that contained low imagery stimuli. 
| indings suggest that imagery is a strong determinant of 
learning performance whether manipulated as a stimulus 
attribute or as an individual difference, and that both 
have similar functions in processing information. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

SL Hall, Ralph F. & Wenderoth, Peter M. (U. 
Bs ney, New South Wales, Australia) Effects of num- 
er of responses and recall strategies on parameter 
values of a paired-associate learning model. Journal 
a Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 

(1), 29-37.—A class of mathematical models of 
Paired-associate learning implies that variation in the 
per of response-alternatives paired with а fixed 
bilis er of stimuli will affect only the guessing proba- 
hi йу. However, both Е. Hilgard and G. Bower and 
‘hace (see PA, Vol. 41:2179 and Vol. 40:1025) suggest 
oak a 2-response condition provides Ss with the 
wey Unity to use a particularly efficient stratagem In 
ir only the stimuli paired with 1 of the 2 responses 
cae learned. This model was tested in the present study 
di po undergraduates as Ss. Results indicate that the 
ONE exity of а model required to fit the 2-response 
id APT depends partly on whether Ss are instructed to 
poen е efficient stratagem or are instructed not to use it. 
US later case, parameter values were found to be 
шан when 8 stimuli were paired with 2, 4, and 
E ше Both frequency and latency data аге an lyzed 

2i е, (19 геї.)—/оигпа1 abstract. 

Hou 4. Kintsch, Walter. (U. Colorado) Abstract 
Verh З: Imagery versus lexical complexity. Journal 9 
Hu (D Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), уш 
a ), 59-65.—Conducted 3 paired-associate learning 
тереге with a total of 64 undergraduates. 4 types of 
MS were used as stimuli: (a) low-imagery nouns 
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and (d) high-ima; nouns deri ] 
speaker). It was fold ial bath Eroe putos 
complexity significantly retarded paired-associate fone 
ing. Some high-frequency words derived lexically were 
treated like simple lexical entries, indicating the is r- 
tance of word frequency in learning. It is concluded И 
lexical derivations are interesting кошш processes 
vnica aun not be confused with abstractness.—Journal 

2195. Martin, Edwin. (U. Michigan) Stimulus com- 
ponent independence. Journal ар) аи po m 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 106), 715-21 Pre- 
sented paired-associate lists containing compound stim- 
uli to 32 female undergraduates for | of 3 degrees of 
learning. Stimulus components were then presented in 
isolation, and S was required to recall the other 
components and the response. It was found that response 
recall failure precluded recall of other components. This 
result was not traceable to a small number of events, 
item selection, or the possibility that S formed intercom- 
ponent associations only after forming component- 
response associations. When the response was recalled, 
other components were recalled frequently but were 
stochastically independent of each other. Nevertheless, 
standard stimulus selection phenomena occurred. Find- 
ings do not support the general assumption that stimulus 
components become interassociated during paried- 
associate learning.—Journal abstract. 

2196. Morelli, George & Lang, Diana. (Newark State 
Сой.) Rated imagery and pictures in paired-asso- 
ciate learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1247-1250.—Investigated the effect of 2 
tests of imagery, the Betts Questionnaire on Mental 
Imagery Test (QMI) vs. the Gordon Test of Visual 
Imagery Control, in a paired-associate (PA) learning task 
involving imposed vs. uncontrolled imagery. 57 female 
undergraduates were equally divided into picture, com- 
peting-picture, words-alone groups and rated themselves 
as to method of learning. Later Ss were given the 
imagery tests. No relation was found between the Betts 
QMI and PA learning. The Gordon test related to PA 
learning only in the picture-imposed imagery condition. 
Comparisons between Ss who rated ghemselves pictorial- 
izers vs. verbalizers were related to PA learning only in 
the picture-imposed imagery condition—Journal ab- 
stract. RAE 
2197. Persensky, Julius J. (U. Cincinnati) An exper- 
imental test of the law of contiguity in a palred- 
associate paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4902-4903. 


98. R James 
Gaara) Effect of amount of prior free recall 
learning on paired-associate transfer. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
37].—Presented а 24-item free recal 


low) and in 
lists contained th 


condition) or 


igh- criterion experimental groups. 
Tors indie Е ЕЕ is of free recall 


learning are necessary or sul 


Corresponding to si 2 У ul); (b) 2 
3 imple lexical entries (ер Sou); nng i ization: 
ow-imagery Sm desired from EU Б Jexica subjective dpa ar paired-associate perform- 
entries (e.g, explanation); (c) high-imagery nouns significantly wit due ae eee of these same ШЕ Ss 
Corresponding to simple lexical entries (€-8- comrade); ance on шо! Р 
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with high subjective organization, however, showed 
better paired-associate performance than low organizers 
in experimental as well as control conditions Journal 
abstract. 
2199. Rowe, Edward J. & Paivio, Allan. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Imagery and repetition 
instructions in verbal discrimination and incidental 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 668-672. 
—Administered an incidental associative learning and 
verbal discrimination learning (VDL) task to a total of 96 
undergraduates. Experimental Ss were instructed either 
to (a) image to the correct word of each pair (single 
image), (b) image to both words of a pair and "tag" the 
image to the correct word as larger (compound image), 
or (c) repeat the correct word aloud several times 
(repetition). It was found that the single image instruc- 
tion produced higher performance than repetition in 
VDL, and both were superior to an uninstructed control 
condition. The compound image instruction did not 
affect VDL but was the only condition to facilitate 
associative recall. Results indicate that image coding 
provides a basis for VDL not explainable in terms of 
frequency theory, and that the imagery effect in 
paired-associate learning involves associative rather than 
stimulus- or response-encoding processes.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
2200. Smith, Edward E., Barresi, John, & Gross, Alan 
E. (Stanford U.) Imaginal versus verbal coding and 
the primary-secondary memory distinction. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
10(6), 597-603.— Tested the hypothesis that the bene- 
ficial effect of imagery over repetition instructions on 
paired-associate learning is due to a facilitation of 
Secondary memory (SM) but not of primary memory 
(PM). A total of 104 high school and college students 
were presented on each trial with a list of 13 paired- 
, associates and then probed with the Ist member of 1 of 
/ the pairs to name the 2nd member of that pair: !/, the Ss 
' performed under imagery instructions and !⁄ under 
repetition instructions. It was found that imagery 
instructions clearly benefited recall from SM but not 
from PM. When the data were corrected for the 
contribution of SM by the N. C. Waugh and D. A. 
Norman (see PA, Vol. 39:9429) model, imagery instruc- 
tions led to poorer recall from PM than repetition 
instructions did. It is concluded that results place certain 
constraints on the nature of PM and SM representations. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


2201. Koteskey, Ronald L. (Ashbury Coll.) A stim- 
ulus-sampling model of the partiai reinforcement 
effect. Psychological Review, 1972(Mar), Vol. 79(2), 
161-171.—Presents a stimulus-sampling of E. J. 
Capaldi's (see PA, Vol. 40:12077) Sequential effects 
hypothesis to account for the increased resistance to 
extinction following partial reinforcement in axiomatic 
form. The model is capable of accounting for the major 
relevant variables which produce the increased resistance 
to extinction, and does not predict the increased 
resistance to extinction where it does not occur. Several 
limitations of the model are discussed as well as the 
model's relationships to other theories. (60 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

2202. MacPherson, Elinor C. (U. Illinois) The effect 
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of response cost as a function of initial and net rate 
of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4862. 4 

2203. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeth’s Hosp., Div. of 
Clinical Training & Research, Washington, D.C.) Hu- 
man fixed-ratio responding as a function of the type 
of reinforcer (money vs. points) and the presence or 
absence of a noncontingent monetary wage. Psy- 
chological Record, 1971(Fal), Vol. 21(4), 497-500.—Com- 
pared performances under a fixed-ratio schedule when 2 
female and 3 male Ss worked either for points, points 
plus a noncontingent wage, or points representing 
pennies, Adding a noncontingent wage to point rein- 
orcements tended to increase response rates, Highest 
response rates were obtained when Ss worked for points 
representing pennies, even when the amount of money 
earned was less than the noncontingent wage—Journal 
abstract. 


MEMORY 


2204. Allen, Gordon A. (Stanford U.) Memory 
probes during two-choice, differential reward prob- 
lems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4874-4875. 

2205. Anderson, John R. & Bower, Gordon H. 
(Stanford U.) On an associative trace for sentence 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 673-680.—Describes an associ- 
ationist model for sentence memory in which a config- 
uration of independent associations underlies the mem- 
ory trace for a simple sentence, in contrast to a gestalt 
model of unitary trace for the simple sentence. The 
associationist model predicts that (a) incomplete recall of 
simple sentences is a frequent occurrence, and (b) 
repetition of the same verb in a number of sentences 
decreases recall of the object to the cue of subject plus 
verb. Results obtained from 32 college-age Ss confirm 
these predictions, providing support for the associationist 
model.—Journal abstract. í 

2206. Barclay, J. Richard. (U. Minnesota) The role 0! 
comprehension in remembering sentences. D 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-В), 
4877. К ii 
2207. Beatty, Jackson & Borree, Jeanine. (U. Са | 
fornia, Los Angeles) Effects of word class on 
recall of sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning $ 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), боой a 
scribes an experiment in which 20 undergra AMA 
attempted to recall sentences with noun or PO 
subjects and objects after a 20-sec retention od 
Results indicate that word class of subject and PO 
had no significant effect on the probability of nd 
recall. High uncertainty sentences (containing Дегу 
instead of pronouns) were most often incompta 
recalled, indicating a limited capacity system. Hon as 
these sentences were virtually never completely fai ding 
ten, as some sentences with pronouns were. Ths linc ШЕ 
Suggests a special role for concrete nouns 1n сл 8 
recall processes. Within the sentences pu meaty o 
incorrectly recalled, sentence objects were more il Tm 
be remembered when they differed in word Kum 
the subject, indicating increased interference (ence. 
members of the same word class within a Sen 
—Journal abstract. 

2208. Brown, Sam C. & Thompson, 
(Kansas State U.) Relationship between ite 


Charles Р. 
m strength 
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and order of free recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & 

Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 444 448.—Pre- 
vious findings indicate that item strength, as measured 
by probability of recall, depends on location of the item 
in the presented list and its degree of learning. In the 
present study, a total of 39 undergraduates learned either 
a single-word or paired-associate list. Item strength and 
output positions were calculated for items of different 
degrees of learning in different parts of the input list. 
Results show a curvilinear relationship between item 
strength and output order; items of intermediate strength 
were recalled before items of higher or lower strength. 
This finding is interpreted to reflect a minimal inter- 
ference strategy which Ss use to maximize recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

2209. Bruder, Gail; Lattanzio, Sandra, & Meltzer, 
Julian. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Differences in 
free and serial recall of categorized lists. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug) Vol. 
10(4), 386-391.—Reports 2 experiments, with a total of 
123 undergraduates, investigating whether differences in 
clustering and amount of recall produced by free and 
serial recall of categorized lists reflects differences in how 
items are stored or how they are retrieved. An exper- 
imental condition with serial recall instructions before 
and free recall instructions after list presentation (and 
storage) was compared with standard serial and free 
recall conditions. Results show that different instructions 
influenced how the items were retrieved and reported but 
not the number of items stored.—Journal abstract. 

2210. Budohoska, Wanda & Orlowska, Anna. Wpływ 
treningu autogenicznego na uczenie się i 
zapamiętywanie. [Effect of autogenic training оп 
learning and retention.] Studia Psychologiczne, 1970, Vol. 
10, 55-60.—Selected 2 groups of Ss, including 12 Ss 
known to be able to quickly reach a state of relaxation, 
and 12 controls known not to have this ability. Both 
groups memorized 2 successive series (A and B) of 
nonsense syllables. The experimental Ss had some 
autogenic training between the end of the memorization 
of series A and the testing of retention. A similar interval 
after series B was filled with conversation. In the control 
group no autogenic training was applied after either 
Series. Results indicate that autogenic training applie 
Suse after memorization of nonsense syllables made 
Or better retention of the material, as expressed in а 
decreased number of repetitions needed to achieve 
(АЦ reproduction in subsequent relearning and a 

creased number of errors committed in relearning. 
Autogenic training also proved beneficial for the 

TS ning of another series of nonsense syllables presente: 

5 тіп. after relaxation. It is concluded that autogenic 
training may be useful in all experiments on memory in 
which retention is tested after some time. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

2211; D'Agostino, Paul R. & DeRemer, Paula. 
(Gettysburg Coll.) Item repetition in free and cut 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 54-58.—Conducted 2 experiments 
with a total of 160 undergraduates to examine the role of 
repetition in free and cued recall. In Exp. I, Ss were 
Presented a list of 51 simple sentences with some 
Tepeated at separations (lags) of 0, >» 10, and 20 
intervening items. It was found that free recall of object 
Phrases increased as direct function of lag, and cued 
recall eliminated spacing effects beyond lag 0. In Exp. ll. 
imagery instructions virtually eliminated all lag effects in 
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cued recall. Results suggest that while differential 
encoding may be responsible for lag effects within the 
distributed conditions, the massed-distributed difference 
is partially due to the attenuation of processing massed 
events.—Journal abstract. 

2212. Freund, Richard D. (Stanford U.) Verbal and 
non-verbal processes in picture recognition. Dis- 
аи Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 

2213. Gardlin, Gene R. (U. Washington) Judgment 
of skill retention. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4887. 

2214. Glanzer, Murray & Duarte, Anibal. (New York 
U.) Repetition between and within languages In free 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 625-630.—Administered free 
recall lists consisting of both English and Spanish words 
to 60 bilingual Ss. The lists contained words which were 
repeated in the same language (within-language repe- 
tition) or followed by their translation in the other 
language (between-language repetition). The distance 
(i.e, number of other words intervening) between the 
word and its repetition was systematically varied. Results 
show that the probability of recall is an orderly function 
of distance, type of repetition, and their interaction; the 
greater the distance, the higher the probability of recall. 
Between-language repetitions resulted in higher overall 
recall than within-language repetitions. This advantage 
was most marked at short distances, disappearing at the 
greater distances. Findings are discussed in terms of the 
way in which words are represented in short-term 
storage.—Journal abstract. 

2215. Greeno, James G., James, Carlton T., & Da 
Polito, Frank J. (U. Michigan) A cognitive interpre- 
tation of negative transfer and forgetting of paired 
associates. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 331-345.—Presents а 
new interpretation of negative transfer and forgetting, 
using concepts of storage and retrieval from memory. 
process in negative transfer is interference with the 
storage of new items, produced by carryover of the 
encodings of stimuli and responses from earlier pairings. 
The other process in transfer (and the main process In 
forgetting) is interference with the retrieva TOCESS, 
produced mainly by the inclusion of the same stimuli in 
2 retrieval systems. These ideas were used to interpret 
results of 3 previous studies based on (a) measurements 
of difficulty in 2 stages of paired-associate memorizing 
obtained for 4 paradigms of negative transfer, (b) a series 
of different pee tests Lu id IM 

ing i radigms, and (c) evidence 

learning ШЕ раа with the same stimulus is 

independent. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

n uM hreys, Michael S. & Schwartz, Robert M. 

Me a Vancouver сап paradigm. 
tion in a miss! А 

spiral havior, 1971(Dec), 

ndency in a 


issing item. A total of 64 undergraduates 
gone чел f IL defined 


guessing. 
categories 2 є 
the remaining categories. 
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be consistent with confidence ratings and previous 
findings obtained when $ was cued as to the category 
containing the missing item.—Journal abstract. 

2217. Jacoby, Larry L. (Iowa State U.) Effects of 

organization on 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 325- 
331.— Presented a study list containing either blocked or 
randomly distributed instances of a given category to a 
total of 180 undergraduates in 2 experiments. Ss were 
then given a recognition test in which the order of items 
was of varied similarity to the order within the blocked 
study list. Results indicate that the effect of blocked vs. 
random presentation tended to be dependent on the 
order of recognition test items, Blocked presentation 
enhanced recognition only when test items were grouped 
on the basis of category membership and the order of old 
items within a category was the same as it had been in 
the study list. The role of retrieval in recognition memory 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2218. Jurca, Nancy H. (California State Coll., Hay- 
ward) Recall of nouns in sentences as a function of 
noun and verb meaning changes. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 
449-452.—A previous study by S. A. Bobrow (see PA, 
Vol. 45:173) аа that improvement in recall of 
noun pairs in repeated sentences is a function of the 
pin) in meaning of the repeated sentences. How- 
ever, Bobrow partially confounded changes in meanings 
due to nouns and verbs. In the present experiment, the 
effects of these 2 variables were separated. 25 under- 
graduates were given 22 sentences containing noun pairs 
and tested on sentence recall with the nouns as cues. It 
was found that verb meaning changes were more 
detrimental to recall of the noun pairs than were noun 
meaning changes.—Journal abstract. 

2219. Krebs, Marjorie J. (U. Virginia) Masking and 
enhancement in the visual information store. Dis- 
prid Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 

2220. Lesgold, Alan M. (Stanford U.) Remembering 
facts from sentences. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4895-4896, 

2221. Lowry, Douglas H. (Washington State U.) The 
effects of mnemonic learning strategies on transfer, 
interference, and long-term retention. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4897- 


4898. 

2222. McCullers, John С. & Haller, John. (U. 
Oklahoma) Another look at Paced versus unpaced 
recall in free learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 439-440.—Compared 
paced and unpaced recall under conditions equated for 
total recall time (2 or 5 sec/item) and response mode 
(written or spoken) with a total of 128 undergraduates as 
Ss. Better performance was obtained with the longer 
recall period and with spoken responses. With a common 
response mode and equal time, a small but significant 
superiority of unpaced over paced recall was obtained. 
Results indicate that amount of time for recall was a 
more important determinant of differences between the 
paced and unpaced methods than equality of time. 
—Journal abstract. 

2223. Parks, Theodore E., Kroll, Neal E., S: 
Philip M., & Parkinson, Stanley R. (U. California, Davis) 
Persistence of visual memory as indicated by 
decision time in a matching task. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3) 437-438. 


nition memory. Journal of 
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— Presented to 32 undergraduates 144 trials containing a 
pair of letters (a “memory” and a “test” letter) separated 
by 8 sec. of auditory-linguistic activity. Ss were required 
to report whether or not the 2nd number of the pair had 
the same name as the Ist. More rapid responses occurred 
to physically identical pairs than to pairs that were the 
same in name only, indicating that visual traces were 
maintained for at least 8 sec.—Journal abstract. 

2224. Patterson, Karalyn E., Meltzer, Richard H,& 
Mandler, George. (U. California, San Diego) Inter- 
response times in categorized free recall. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
10(4), 417-426.—Analyzed the interresponse times 
(IRTs) of 30 undergraduates in free recall of categorized 
word lists. Earlier results were replicated; a clear 
difference was found between IRTs Occurring within a 
conceptual category and at the transition. between 
categories. The inclusion of a new experimental condi- 
tion allowed inferences to be made about constituent 
processes which produce the between-category IRTs, 
The inferred processes were combined into а model 
Which produced IRT data comparable to that observed 
in the experiment.—Journal abstract. 

2225. Roberts, William А. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Free recall of word lists varying in 
length and rate of presentation: A test of total-time 
М урошөвәз, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 365-372.— Studied the single-trial 
free recall of 20 lists of words in a design which 
combined 4 list lengths and 5 rates of presentation, with 
12 undergraduates as Ss. Contrary to total-time hy- 
potheses, it was found that (a) recall for equated lists was 
greater with longer lists and faster rates of presentation, 
and (b) recall was a negatively accelerated function of 
total presentation time when total time was increased by 
adding words or slowing the rate of presentation. 
Additional findings on the effect of input modality 
(auditory vs. visual) on recall, practice effects, and 
intrusion errors are presented.—Journal abstract. 

2226. Rollins, Howard; Everson, Mark, & Schurman, 
Donald L. (Emory U.) Preferred recall order and 
recall accuracy for two messages presented simul- 
taneously over a single auditory channel. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 153-155.— Tested 
the hypothesis that Ss in dichotic listening tasks prefer, 
and are more accurate with, the channel-by-channel 
order of recall because the 2 messages are presented on 
Separate input channels. 2 messages were ise 
simultaneously at a single auditory channel to 1 
graduate and undergraduate students. Groups (a) in any 
order (free recall), (b) in the order received (simultaneous 
order), or (c) in sequential groups (successive order). 
Free recall Ss preferred recalling items in successive 
order. However, Ss instructed to recall in simultaneous 
order were as accurate as those instructed to recall in 
successive order. These data imply that accuracy with, 
but not preference for, the successive order of a 
depends upon whether input is to 1 or 2 channels. 
—Journal abstract. b 

2227. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Telephone E 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Incidental memory for location e, 
information in text. Journal of Verbal Learning & re 53 
Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 608-6 13.— Instructor E 
college students to remember the substantive e E 
while reading a 3000-word text. Ss were not to! ied 
attend to the location of information. Ss were then as А 
to recall (a) substantive information about the passage 
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and (b) the location in the passage of this information. It 
was found that incidental memory for locations within 
any page and within the text sequence was more accurate 
than chance. Accuracy of substance and within-page 
location recall were correlated.—Journal abstract. 

2228. Rourke, Daniel L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Hierarchical organization in free recall. Dissertation 
oe International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4904— 

2229. Rubenstein, Herbert; Lewis, Spafford S., & 
Rubenstein, Mollie A. (Lehigh U.) Evidence for pho- 
nemic recoding in visual word recognition. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behaviour, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
10(6), 645-657.—Measured the latencies in deciding 
whether words are English or nonsense in 3 experiments 
with 45 Ss, Results support the hypothesis that the 
recognition of a visually presented word entails pho- 
nemic (auditory/articulatory) recoding, and that pho- 
nemic recoding occurs during the quantization stage. 
Results indicate that word recognition is achieved by 
comparing the phonemic form of the stimulus and of the 
representations of entries in the internal lexicon.—Jour- 
к ти. 

0. Shaughnessy, John J., Zimmerman, Joel, & 
a Benton J. (Northwestern U.) Further evi- 
pence on the MP-DP effect in free-recall learning. 
ed of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), 

aa 1(1), 1-12.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total 
of 442 undergraduates to test the effects of massed 
Pug (MP) and distributed practice (DP) on free 
recall of word lists. In Exp. I, a long free-recall list was 
Denied for | trial. Rate and frequency of presentation, 
eure and abstract words, and imagery instructions 
lae manipulated along with MP and DP schedules. 
had differences between MP and DP were found, but 
NOD ape other variables except frequency interac 
Patient and DP. In Exp. II, forms of MP and DP 
Recall we were used with all words presented 4 times. 
xem was predictable by the number of distributed 
ere the patterns. In Exp. Ш, each $ paced 
The elf through a long list of words presented on slides. 
ааа! MP-DP differences in recall were found, and 
ЁТ el differences were observed in exposure times. The 
i ле in MP and DP recall was greater than could 
ei оше! for by differences in exposure time. All 
ea showed recall to be related to input position 
23 words.—Journal abstract. 
simil І. Shumaker, Mollie J. (Miami U.) Formal 
ы of the redundant element and the prefix 
| ШУ Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
па (080), Vol. 10(6), 614-617.—Asked 32 undergrad- 
5 to recall visually-presented series of 7 consonants. 
redparranged redundant element was emitted prior to 
indic] after either a 0- or 2-sec retention interval. Results 
inne that class membership of the redundant element 
Stine the magnitude of the prefix effect, а finding 
the S mE with a retroactive inhibition interpretation of 
0 Prefix effect. An alternative hypothesis of frequency 
Mi relax element usage may explain the same resu ts. 
Ru abstract. 
бес Slamecka, Norman J. Moore, Timothy, & 
ом, Stephen. (О. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Part- 
thewtole transfer and its relation to organization 
19790. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
sin (Feb), Vol. 11(1), 73-82. Tested organizational and 
t P s frequency theories of part-to-whole free recal 
nsfer in 2 experiments with a total of 128 under- 


graduates. Exp. I used structured lists desi; i 

optimal and nonopti transfer id ORO 
Results show positive transfer regardless of type of 
organization. Exp. II used unstructured lists with either 
neutral or low-criterion instructions. Results replicate 
previous findings under neutral instructions, and reveal 
positive transfer under low-criterion instructions. It is 
concluded that neither theory is sufficient, since criterion 
effects had to be recognized.—Journal abstract. 

2233. Small, Duane W. (U. Louisville) Imagery and 
memory: A study of the role of verbal processin 
and meaning. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4906. 

2234. Smith, Anderson D. (Georgia Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Output interference and organized recall 
from long-term memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 400-408.—Con- 
ducted 4 experiments with a total of 322 undergraduates 
to test the effect of early recall output-interference on 
extra-core items. Results indicate that blocked pres- 
entation of categorized words followed by sequential 
recall of items according to category produced a 
significant decline in word recall across the category 
output sequence. The output-interference effect was 
unaffected by either the removal of recency or 
addition of an interpolated task between the input of list 
and recall. The effect was dependent, however, on the 
size of the input categories and the amount of time 
allowed for recall. In addition, the effect was produced 
in a recognition task. Findings indicate a failure to edit 
the responses at the time of recall, Results are discussed 
in terms of a core and extra-core dichotomy caused by 
organizational processes.—Journal abstract. 

2235. Thios, Samuel J. (U. Virginia) The effect of 
spacing of repetitions and variation of context on 
memory discrete events. Dissertation Abstracts 
Internation) ye ант «КНС Scientific 

. Tiberghien, Guy. (National Center 

229 5 ое et mémoire. [Cer- 
] Monographies Françaises de Psycho- 
189 p.—Examines the role of 


certainty in memory. 2 meti 
are bec m саш. j 
se latency. A series 0! i ‹ 
donis with d effects of expression of certainty on 
bal recall, response certat ; 
Min test, Mid response certainty as à function of 
repetition. Results show that expression of certainty 
increases the number of responses, especially intrusions, 
presumably by changing the decision criterion rather 
than the retrieval process. Certainty does not depend on 
whether recall or recognition tests are used. Level of 
response certainty increases as a function of nein 
trials, implying graduality of the learning process, thou h 
latency data is not emi urge with judg- 
inty data. ref.)—S. Slak. 

mental certainty dua. (WS (U. Texas) Item selection 
ces in recognition and 
1971(Dec), Vol. 330, 


Pt. 2), 1207-1208.—Examined the hypothesis that word 


iori an associative stage of paired-associate 

Sup refi а ial item selection. Indices of item 

difficulty were related to picture Duce 
ion measure, but the word superiority e 

Seared tk of item selection.—Journal ab- 


appeared independent 
574238. Winograd, Eugene & Conn, Charles P. (Emory 
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U.) Evidence from recognition memory for specific 
encoding of unmodified homographs. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
10(6), 702-706.—Describes an experiment in which 95 
undergraduates were given homographic (polysemous) 
nouns for study without context and then tested for 
recognition in either a relatively familiar, relatively 
unfamiliar, or no-sentence context. Familiarity of the 
contexts was determined by ratings. Results indicate that 
recognition of the homograph was significantly better 
when presented in the more familiar context. It is 
suggested that Ss encode unmodified homographs in a 
specific semantic representation, and that the probability 
of using a particular encoding is positively related to the 
relative frequency of occurrence of that particular 
e M абс. Жане R. (Em 

239. Winogra Eugene teven R. огу 
U.) Semantic and temporal variation in recognition 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 114-119.— Presented homographic 
nouns to 48 undergraduates for study in a sentence 
context, with the nouns repeated at short or long lags in 
either the same or different semantic context. An 
interaction was found between conditions of repetition 
and spacing. Different repetition produced equivalent 
recognition performance at both lags but identical 
repetition led to better recognition at the longer lag. In 
addition, modification in a high frequency sense of a 
homograph led to better recognition than usage in a 
lower frequency context where both groups received 
exact repetitions. A model of recognition memory 
postulating both a semantic encoding stage and a 
temporally mediated search is presented. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2240. Wolf, Anthony E. The sameness of real and 
imagined memories. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4874. 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 


2241. Crowder, Robert G. (Yale U.) The sound of 
vowels and consonants in immediate memory. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Оес), 
Vol. 10(6), 587-596.—Previous studies comparing au- 
ditory and visual presentation in tests of immediate 
ordered recall of digits and letters indicate better 
performance on the auditory lists. This difference is 
located in late portions of the serial position curve, and 
the advantage can be partially removed by presenting a 
redundant stimulus suffix. In the present study with 49 
college-age volunteers, this Comparison was extended to 
lists of consonant-vowel syllables varying either in the 
initial consonant or in the terminal vowel. Results for 
recall of vowels support previous findings, whereas 
memory for consonants showed neither the basic 
modality effect nor the suffix effect. It is concluded that 
the special memory system associated with auditory 
presentation contains vowels but not consonants. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2242. Eggemeier, Frank T. (Ohio State U.) Multi- 
dimensional encoding in short-term memory. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4884—4885. : 

2243. Foreit, Karen G. (U. Washington) When all 
else fails: The effect of cues after free recall. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4886. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2244. in, Judith & Wickens, Delos D. (U. Texas. 
El Paso) Proactive interference and language 
change in short-term memory. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol, 1004), 
453-458.— Presented categorized English and Spanish 
words to a total of 384 undergraduates who had rated 
themselves as having varying degrees of English-Spanish 
bilingual abilities. The series of tests conformed to the 
Brown-Peterson short-term memory paradigm. Release 
Írom proactive interference. was demonstrated when 
either the language or the taxonomic category of the 
items changed. When there was a double Shift of both 
language and category, there was slightly greater release 
than when there was a single shift. Differences between 
fluent and nonfluent bilinguals were interpreted in terms 
of the differential tendency to translate items from the 
nonpreferred language into the dominant language. 
—Journal abstract. 

2245. Jarvella, Robert J. (Rockefeller U.) Syntactic 
processing of connected speech. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 
409-416.—Describes 2 experiments in which a total of 44 
undergraduates listened to a recorded connected speech 
containing an identical sequence of words in 1 of 2 
syntactic configurations. The discourse was periodically 
interrupted to test immediate recall, and the clause unit 
prior to the one interrupted either belonged to the 
immediate or previous sentence. Ss listening to the 
speech either wrote down as much as they could 
temember from just before each test pause or wrote only 
after the Ist word of the identical sequences given as 
prompts. Results of various verbatim measures of recall 
support only the immediate sentence and immediately 
heard clause as retrievable units in memory. A psycho- 
linguistic model of listening incorporating these results is 
discussed. (15 ref.) —J/ournal abstract. Ü 

2246. McCabe, Linda & Madigan, Stephen. (re 
Southern California) Negative effects of recency m 
recall and recognition. Journal of Verbal Learning á 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 307-310-206 
sented 40 5-pair lists to a total of 80 undergradua t ar 
immediate probe recall. Ss were then tested for тее 
of pre- and untested pairs by (a) cued recall (presenta іол 
of probes), (b) noncued recall of all sumus 
response items, or (c) stimulus or response тео 
Negative effects of recency were obtained in all Cels 
tions: items in the final input position of the eng ait 
were recalled and recognized at significantly lov a Vis 
than were items from earlier input positions. Neit E 
individual items in a pair, long-term association, ощ in 
form of the items seemed to have been well reg | 
memory at the time they were presented.—Jo 
abstract. Paul M. 

2247. McKendry, James M. & Hurst, ion 

- h) Adaptatio 
(Pennsylvania State U., Inst. for Researc task. 
to speed stress in an immediate momo are 
Human Factors, 1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 543-55 i gures 
sented individual cells of color-coded geometrici T 
as stimulus elements to 58 male undergraduates. sag all 
then asked to select 1 of 8 matrices containing @) 
stimulus element cells. Independent variables lemen 
input speed, defined in terms of stimulus define 
presentation rate; and (b) stimulus complexity, mber of 
in terms of matrix size. Ss were given a large nui ractice 
performance trials. Results show that extensive To ase 
reduced the time required to respond accurate uli, the 
of stimulus elements; the more complex the sti 
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smaller the reduction. Whenever the minimal response 
time was surpassed, the decrease in performance accu- 
racy and amount of information transmitted per min. 
was disproportionately greater than increases in input 
speed relative to the minimal response time (channel 
capacity). Apparently, Ss tended to recirculate infor- 
mation in immediate memory even when overloaded. 
Response times related to performance accuracy indicate 
that (a) when the number of stimulus elements in 
immediate memory exceeded 7, chances of a correct 
response were practically 0; and (b) sharp decrements 
occurred when 5 stimulus elements were presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

2248. McNicol, D. (U. New South Wales, School of 
Applied Psychology, Kensington, Australia) Short-term 
recall of messages containing repeated items. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 23(3), 
241-252.—Exp. I with 60 undergraduates tested the 
hypothesis that messages containing repeated items are 
stored no differently than messages in which all items are 
different, but that the better recall of messages con- 
taining repeated items is due to the fact that some 
storage errors are not detectable in recall. Errors made in 
recall of messages containing repeated items were fewer 
than predicted by the hypothesis. It is concluded that 
recoding occurs for some repeated items. In Exp. П, 22 
undergraduates recalled messages in which the number 
of runs of repeated items was varied. It was found that 
the fewer chunks a message could be encoded into, the 
better its recall. This suggests that runs of identical items 
are recorded as single units. Also if Ss shadowed 
messages while listening to them, recall of messages 
containing many chunks was worsened, while recall of 
messages containing few chunks was unaffected, sug- 
Besting that the recoding process can be interfered with 
by a subsidiary task.—Journal abstract. 

2249. Peterson, Lloyd R. & Johnson, Suzanne T. 
(Indiana U.) Some effects of minimizing articulation 
Оп short-term retention. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 346-354.—De- 
scribes 4 experiments with a total of over 300 under- 
graduates. Articulation during reception. or recall of 
Messages was minimized by having Ss count aloud 
rapidly. In Exp. I and II, acoustic similarity of letters 
within a message was varied. Superiority for recall of low 
Similarity messages was not found when articulation was 
minimized during visual presentations, but was found 
with minimization during auditory presentations. It is 
concluded that both auditory and acoustic cues can be 
used to support short-term retention. Exp. III and Ty 
compared visual and auditory presentations with artic- 
ulation minimized. It was found that auditory presen- 
‘ations enjoyed an advantage for a few seconds after 
pao A functional view of short-term memory 15 
Suggested, in which retention is based on sensory buffers 
ng rehearsal processes without postulating a structural 
short-term store separate from a long-term store. (25 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 

‚2250. Stelmach, George E. & Walsh, Michael F. (U. 

isconsin) Response biasing as a function of 
duration and extent of positioning acts. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 354- 

9.—Measured the short-term retention of a blind 
Positioning response with 32 undergraduates as Ss. The 
dependent variables were the absolute and algebraic 
errors made in attempting to reproduce a target position 
at recall. Ss moved lever either forward or backward to 
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an interpolated location after receiving a target. 

after either 5 or 20 sec. required S to dolus eer 
and then the interpolated location. Results support a 
response biasing effect from the interpolated movements. 
The largest absolute errors were found for the forward 
condition, and algebraic errors tended to be positive for 
the forward condition and negative for the backward 
and control conditions. Further support for directional 
biasing was found in the recall estimates of the 
interpolated locations in which recall errors were in the 
direction of the preceding target location. Algebraic 
error revealed a significant Interpolated Location X 
Retention Interval interaction; errors became more 
positive for the 20-sec retention interval with the forward 
movements and more negative for the backward and 
control conditions. Interpretation of these findings 
focused not only on the relative intensity of the 
interpolated tract but also on its relative strength 
compared to the criterion trace.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


2251. Brown, Eric R. (Indiana U.) Abstraction and 
hierarchical organization in the learning of periodic 
sequences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4879. 

2252. Ceraso, John & Provitera, Angela. (Rutgers 
State U., Inst. for Cognitive Studies) Sources of error in 
syllogistic reasoning. Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 2(4), 400-410.—Attempted to provide evidence that 
errors in reasoning do not imply that reasoning is not 
occurring at all. One suggestion has been that errors 
occur because Ss misinterpret syllogistic premises in 
order to refer to simpler class relations. When Ss were 
given modified syllogisms having these simpler relations 
as premises, they performed consideraly better than 
when given traditional syllogisms. Furthermore, they 
responded to the traditional syllogisms as if they were 
the modified syllogisms, which accounted for their 
errors. A 2nd source of error was traced to the logical 
structure of the syllogism. It was found that the more 
alternatives generated by a set of premises, the more 
difficult was the syllogism. It is argued that errors in 
reasoning are not the result of illogical or alogical 
processes, but are the result of an incomplete analysis of 
the logical structure of the syllogism.—Journal summary. 

2253. Gibson, Eleanor J., Tenney, Yvette J., Barron, 
Roderick W., & Zaslow, Martha, (Cornell U.) The effect 
of orthographic structure on letter search. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 183-186.—Asked 
76 5th graders and 76 undergraduates to search for a 
single-letter target embedded in a context of letter strings 
that were (a) orthographically well structured though not 
English words, or © Peony structured and unpro- 
nounceable. Neither S group differed in c rate as 
a function of the context structure. Reports from Ss 
revealed that orthographic structure was frequently 


noted but was used inconsistently, if at all, and without 


efit to the search. It is concluded that optimal 
ecl for processing verbal features change with the 
task and that pickup of larger structural units is 
incompatible with fast letter search. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. : 

2254. Gottwald, Richard L. & Garner, W. R. (Indiana 
U.) Effects of focusing strategy on speeded clas- 
sification with grouping, filtering, and condeneatien 
tasks. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(2), 
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179-182.—Studied 28 graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents in the performance of speeded classification, using 
3 tasks varying in the way in which extra stimuli were 
rovided for a single class: (a) grouping, with additional 
loge on a single relevant dimension; (b) filtering, with 
additional levels on an irrelevant dimension; and (c) 
condensation, with additional levels on a 2nd relevant 
dimension. (Both relevant dimensions had to be pro- 
for correct classification.) For the dimensions 
used (color and form), filtering was easiest, followed by 
grouping and condensation. In the latter 2 cases, 
asymmetric classifications, in which 1 class had a ae 
member, eliminated the difficulty of classification. The 
presumed mechanism is focusing, in which the single 
stimulus is seen as a positive set and all other stimuli as 
negative.—Journal abstract. 

2255. Huttenlocher, Janellen & Weiner, Susan L. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) Comprehension of 
instructions in — contexts. Cognitive Psychology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 369-385.—Explored the effects of 
куке context on how people process sentences 
which describe transitive relations between 2 items. The 
Ss were given 2 different tasks: they either had to move 
both items to make the described arrangement, or they 
had to move either | of the 2 items wit respect to the 
other. The former type of task was harder. The 
hypothesis proposed to account for the results is that Ss 
initially process these sentences to determine the role of 
the grammatical subject in the described relation, an 
analysis which does not explicitly specify the role of the 
grammatical object. It is suggested that the role of the 
grammatical object is only determined explicitly when 
the task requires it—Journal summary. 

2256. Just, Marcel A. & Carpenter, Patricia A. 
(Stanford U.) Com; of negation with quan- 
tification. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 244-253. Compared the pro- 
cessing of 3 kinds of affirmative and negative sentences 
in 3 experiments with a total of 32 undergraduates and 2 
Es. In Exp. I, Ss were timed while they read a sentence, 
looked at a dot array, and judged the sentence true or 
false with respect to the picture. Results show that 
explicit syntactic negatives (e.g.. "none of the dots are 
red") and implicit syntactic negatives (e.g."few of the 
dots are red") Were processed differently than semantic 
negatives which were referentially equivalent to 
"few"(e.g., “a minority of the dots are red"). All 3 types 
of negatives took longer to verify than affirmatives. 2 
further experiments confirmed that Ss coded the arrays 
accompanying the implicit syntactic negative “few” and 
semantic negative “a minority” in terms of the larger and 
smaller subsets of dots, respectively, thus accounting for 
the difference in processing.—Journal abstract. 


2257. Marks, David F. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Relative judgment: A © апа а 
theory. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


11(2), 156-160.— Describes an experiment with 16 male 
undergraduates in which it was demonstrated that 
relative judgments of the more probable of 2 statements 
are quicker if the statements are both probable rather 
than improbable. For judgments of the less probable, the 
Teverse result was obtained. This phenomenon is dis- 
cussed in relation to various theories of judgment and 
choice. A theory is presented Which assumes that 
judgment involves a relation between a stimulus and a 
Word and follows L. Thurstone's notion that stimuli 
differ in their discriminal dispersions. This new theory is 
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shown to be consistent with recent results in psycho. 
linguistics.—Journal abstract. 

2258. Parlee, Mary B. (Wellesley Coll.) Сот 
on "Roles of activation and inhibition In sex 
differences in cognitive abilities" by D. M. Brover. 
man, E. L. Klaiber, Y. Kobayshi, and W. Vogel. 
Psychological Review, 1972(Mar), Vol. 79(2), 180-184, 
z Criticizes the hypothesis of D. Broverman, E. Klaiber, 
Y. Kobayshi, and W. Vogel (see PA, Vol. 43:10774) that 
“known sex differences in cognitive abilities reflect 
sex-related differences in physiology.” It is argued that 
(a) their review and classification of the literature on sex 
differences in cognitive abilities is inadequate because it 
is selective and arbitrarily characterizes those facts which 
it does include; (b) the pharmacological studies cited in 
Support of their thesis involve behaviors which are at 
best tangentially related to human cognitive abilities and 
rely for their relevance on some dubious cross-species 
analogies; and (c) the authors have made, and defended, 
a factual error in citing evidence for an important part of 
their proj d mechanism by which “sex” hormones 
might affect autonomic activity. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. Д 

2259. Perju-Liiceanu, Aurora. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) Strategii de qua їп rezolvarea de prob: 
leme in grup si individual. [Thinking strategies 2 
individual and group problem solving.] Revista i 
Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(3), 347-361.—Investigated the 
relationship between the type of task and aa 
homogeneity or heterogeneity regarding thinking 7 
egies used іп the problem-solving process. ше 
compatibility is ‘aly ee M being similar to that 
social compatibility.— English summary. 

2260. Polson, Peter С. & Dunham, Jack L. (U. i 
A comparison of two types of theories of т Pal 
category concept identification. Journal of 106) 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol, 100) 
618-624.—Tested the hypothesis-sampling and Pl 
esis-construction theories of concept information? б 
of 208 undergraduates were randomly КЕЗҮҮ. cept 
conditions in which they solved unidimensiona E at 
problems with 2, 3, 4, or 5 categories. It was foun cdi 
the number of errors to criterion was а перше 
accelerated function of the number of Mer 
Contrary to expectations, results support hypi 
construction theories.—Journal abstract. _ и) The 

2261. Tracy, Jean K. (Texas Christian “ation, 
effects of 5 of supplementary cis on 
example deviation, redundancy, and ехрепелб ү 
categorization in a four category $0! Feb) Vol. 
етот Abstracts International, 1972(Feb); 

-В), 4910. | ia 
у Trumbo, Don & Noble, Merrill. quu 
State U.) Response uncertainty in dual- Perform: 
formance. Organizational Behavior & Hunc 3 
ance, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 203-215. Cond nder 
experiments in which 184 right-handed ША ДАГ, task 
graduates performed under 1 of several seoor a 
conditions while engaged in pursuit trac formation 
primary task. Secondary tasks were of the 1n iternative 
creation (I:many) type with from 1-5 ate to 
response buttons to be used randomly in repon that 
tone cue. Results generally support the prec! nction of 
interference in the primary task increases as a Unos 
the response uncertainty in the secondary tas ocessing 
provide further evidence that information P! 
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capacity may be relatively limited at the response 
selection stage.—Journal abstract. 

2263. Wilkins, Arnold J. (U. Sussex, Brighton, 
England) Conjoint frequency, category size, and 
categorization time. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 10(4) 382- 
385.—Reports results of 2 experiments investigating the 
time necessary to decide whether or not a word is a 
member of a verbal category, with a total of 47 college 
and 16 high school students as Ss. It was demonstrated 
that previous findings of categorization may be inter- 
preted in terms of conjoint frequency (the frequency of 
cooccurrence of category and instance in English). 
Experimental results show that (a) instances with high 
conjoint frequency were categorized faster than instances 
of similar Thorndike-Lorge low conjoint frequency, and 
(b) when conjoint frequency was controlled, Thorndike- 
Lorge frequency did not reliably affect categorization 
time. It was also found that instances of large categories 
took longer to categorize than small categories, and that 
negative instances took longer to categorize when they 
were related to the category in terms of set.—Journal 
abstract. 


Problem Solving 


2264. Maruszewski, Mariusz. Mechanizacja w 
rozwiązywaniu problemów: Wyniki pewnej 
modyfikacji eksperymentu A. S. Luchinsa. [Medhani- 
zation in problem solving: A modification of A. S. 
Luchins’ experiment.] Studia Psychologiczne, 1970, Vol. 
10, 81-86.—Subjected 146 undergraduates to a modified 
version of A. $. Luchins’s experiment. Ss performed 
Luchins's 6 tasks, the Ist 5 requiring a definite procedure 
and the 6th permitting 2 procedures, and were then given 
a7th task requiring S to measure 18 1. of water by means 
of 18-, 70-, and 17-1 containers. 30% of the Ss adhered 
rigidly to the earlier design despite its evident unreason- 
ableness. Ss filled the 70-1 container with water, twice 
poured off 17 1., and then poured off 18 1., so that 18 1. 
remained in the 70-1 container, without becoming aware 
that а container of the desired capacity was available 
from the onset. Results coincide with earlier observations 
concerning the role of set in problem solving, demon- 
strating the tremendous influence of set: S is exposed to 
a peculiar functional blindness which leads to absurd 
behavior. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

2265. Wagner, Daniel A. & Scurrah, Martin J. (0. 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) Some char- 
acteristics of human problem-solving in chess. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 454-478- 2 
Ss were asked to produce a total of 6 verbal chess 
Protocols over a variety of conditions involving: middle- 
and end-game_ positions; real and artificial board 
Positions; and differing time constraints. The analysis of 
these protocols yielded problem-solving episodes similar 
to those described by Newell and Simon. To account for 
these data, a modification of the Newell and Simon 
Model was developed. The modified model gives a good 
account both of the data obtained in this study and also 
Hose described by Newell and Simon.—Journal sum- 

агу. 


Concepts 


2266. Bersted, Chris T. (Texas Christian 0) A 
Computer model of probabilistic concept formation. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 
32(8-B), 4878. | 1972(Feb), Vol. 
2267. Falmagne, Rachel. (U. Brussels, Belgium) 
Conjoint analysis of two concept identification 
tasks. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
35(4), 286-297.— Predicted the anticipative responses of 
Ss in a concept identification task via a weak hypothesis 
model, from confidence ratings given on each trial to 
each hypothesis by an independent group of Ss. 2 groups 
of 49 undergraduates each learned a unidimensional 
concept with a 6-dimensional stimulus set. Various 
decision and response mechanisms for the anticipative 
situation were assumed alternatively, and compared with 
regard to their predictive value. Implications of the 
results are twofold: (a) they yield inferences for specific 
decision mechanisms within the framework set d the 
weak model, and (b) they validate the assertion that the 2 
situations involve a qualitatively similar memory process 
and thereby deserve conjoint theorizing.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
2268. Lewicki, Andrzej; Sek, Helena; Ktosowska, 
Danuta, & Martin-Pietrowicz, Tatiana. (Mickiewicz U. 
Poznan, Inst. of Psychology, Poland) Learning con- 
cepts with varying numbers of relevant and irrel- 
evant features. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 
2(2), 83-90.—Considers the problems of whether in 
concept learning the varying number of relevant and 
irrelevant features of stimuli (Ss) affects the level of 
positive (AP) and negative (AN) abstraction perform- 
ance, and individual differences in efficiency in such 
concept learning. For the experiments 4 concepts were 
chosen, each designated by a different nonsense word. 4 
groups (total N = 510) of student Os were each taught 1 
of 4 concepts by means of a uniform technique—the 
method of successive information. The concept learning 
mechanism was analyzed in terms of resistance (R), 1.е., 
number of errors made by О in responding to the 
training Ss, and changes in R under the influence of 
generalizing and differentiating information.—Journal 


abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


2269. Cohen, John; Chesnick, E. L, & Haran, D. (U. 
Manchester, England) Evaluation of compound prob- 
abilities in sequential choice. Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 


232(5310), 414-416.—Conducted an experiment with 50 


14-15 yr. old males which simulated a situation in which 
a successful outcome depends on 5 making a correct 
dent stages. 


choice at each of several more or less indepen $ 
It was predicted that in an m x n array, with an 
unknown target in each of the m rows, S's estimate of his 


gerated, as judged 
locating the target. 55 
of winning the prize 1n f: 
show the apparent tendency, in a 


ed.—P. Hertzberg. 

оп) Human 
control of a two-variable decision system. 
izational Behavior & Human Performance, , Vol. 
7(2), 231-264.— Considers that texts, 
man, by his decisions, influences 
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of the system within which he operates. The quality of 
human control in such situations is related to the level of 
complexity of the system being controlled. 1 dimension 
of “system complexity” is the number of decision 
variables; another is the degree of uncertainty that the 
environment imposes upon the system. Various char- 
acteristics of human decision performance in a system 
with 2 decision variables and 2 levels of uncertainty were 
examined in a study with 30 graduate students. Results 
indicate that the presence of uncertainty in the 2-variable 
task does not impair decision performance to the extent 
that has been suggested in 1-variable decision studies. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2271. Heinrich, Barbara A. (U. Washington) Direct 
and indirect methods for measuring utility. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4889-4890. 

2272. Kozielecki, Józef. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Poland) Diagnosis and decision: 1. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 91-98.— Presents а 
psychological analysis of the diagnostic process involved 
in a risky decision making situation. In this process the 
decision maker modifies and polarizes the prior prob- 
ability distribution of the hypotheses on states of nature 
in the light of new information. Results of laboratory 
studies show that in diagnostic process people under- 
estimate the subjective probability of modal or the most 
probable hypothesis. The tendency to underestimate the 
probability of the modal hypothesis was termed diag- 
nostic conservatism, In an attempt to elucidate the 
phenomenon of diagnostic conservatism the following 3 
hypotheses were constructed: motivational, misper- 
ception, and transformational hypothesis.—Journal ab- 
гасі. 

2273. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada) Three- and four-person games. Comparative 
Group Studies, 1971(May), Vol. 2(2), 191-226.—Dis- 
cusses game theory and its application to n-person 
games—those involving 3 or more persons. Some 
principles for the apportionment of payoffs in constant- 
and nonconstant-sum games are considered: (a) the 
"shapley value," the statistical expectation of a payoff 
based on a player's average contribution to the possible 
coalitions which he may join; (b) the “bargaining set,” 
the partition of players and their relative power; and (c) 
the "quota," each pair in a 4-person constant-sum game 
receiving its value. Game studies were examined to 
determine whether any of these solutions occur in games 
played by real players. Results generally favor the 


— ribes neuromuscular coordination involved in the 
development of swimming and terrestrial locomotion 
(walking) in the tadpole (Bufo regularis). The order of 
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development differs from that observed in teleost fishes, 
but is consistent with observations on amblystoma and 
anura. It was also found that structural patterns of the 
neurons in the nerve cord are linked with, and closely 
antecedent to, specific behavioral changes. (German 
summary)—S. К. Goldstein. 

2275. Cohen, Michael J. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Relation between heart rate and electromyographic 
activity in discriminated escape-avoidance para- 
digms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4881—4882. 

2276. Cuadros, Alvaro & Hirsch, James G. (Rocke- 
feller U.) Copper ой intrauterine devices stimulates 
leukocyte exudation. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
175(4018), 175-176.—Studied the effects of placing 
metallic copper in the uterine or abdominal cavities of 
rats and monkeys. It was found that copper stimulated 
an impressive local exudation of polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes. This cellular response to copper persisted for 
at least 7 mo. without producing significant local tissue 
damage or detectable systemic effects. This finding 
provides a possible explanation for the capacity of 
copper to increase impressively the antifertility effect of 
polyethylene intrauterine contraceptive devices.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

2277. Di Chiara, G., Camba, R., & Spano, P. F. (U. 
Cagliari, Inst. of Pharmacology & Criminal Anthro- 
pology, Italy) Evidence for inhibition by brain seroto- 
nin of mouse killing behaviour in rats. Nature, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5317), 272-273.— Tested the mouse- 
killing behavior of intact, sham operated, bulbectomized, 
and bulbotomized male Wistar rats after injections of (a) 
saline, (b) p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA), (c) DUE 
tryptophan (5-HTPN), and (d) pargyline. Results aay 
Support the role of serotonin in aggression. While 
bulbectomy or PCPA alone induced killing in only а 
certain number of Ss, the combination was effective 1n 
100%. It is suggested that PCPA removes serotoninergic 
inhibitory influences. Results further suggest that ш 
-killing is behaviorally and biochemically different from 
other forms of aggression.—3$. Knapp. ical & 

2278. Donaldson, Franklin. (Tufts U., Medica a 
Dental Schools) Emotion as an accessory Val 
system. Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, T 
15(1), 46-71.—Explores the position that “the emot! 5 
arose as a secondary order of labile energies асса вора 
internal-external environmental regulation. These АШ 
to have elaborated in the course of vertebrate oe ^ 
into a primal ‘intelligence’ of the vital perpetuation. 
(175 ref.)—J. Crabbe. " 

2279. Gardner, Eliot L., Glick, Stanley D., aro 
Murray E. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, ae у 
U.) ECS dissociation of learning and ope j- 
cross-dissociation with physostigmine and fe Ka) 
amine. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), УО "trial 
11-15.—Trained 695 naive female CF1 mice on à 8, 
passive avoidance task and retested them for retenti or 
hr. later. ECS administered 25 min. before training i 
min. before retest significantly impaired тееп, 
ECS administered before both training ап ECS- 
produced no impairment. Results suggest EY such 
induced state-dependent learning phenomenon. о atest 
state-dependency was found when the trannie 
interval was lengthened to 72 hr. and ECS admini ШЕ 
24 hr. before training and retest. Physostigmine â 
istered before retest showed state dependency wit 


See А in- 
administered before training while scopolamine айт 
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istered before training showed state dependency with 
ECS administered before retest.—Journal abstract. 
2280. Gray, Jeffrey A. & Araujo-Silva, M. T. (Oxford 
0. England) Joint effects of medial septal lesions 
and amylobarbitone injections on resistance to 
extinction in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 
20), $-22.— Trained 16 male Sprague-Dawley rats with 
Small electrolytic lesions in the medial septal area and 16 
sham-operated controls to run an alley for water reward 
under CRF. Ss were then given 4 days of extinction 
testing. '⁄ of both the lesioned and control Ss were given 
sodium amylobarbitone on Days 1 and 2 of extinction 
and the other '/ on Days 3 and 4, saline being 
administered on nondrug days. It was found that the 
drug unexpectedly decreased resistance to extinction, 
probably because Ss had received the same training and 
extinction without drugs in a previous experiment. In the 
foal section of the alley, the drug effect was greater in 
lesioned Ss. Although the lesions retarded extinction, this 
effect was reduced by the drug. A model for the neural 
loci at which amylobarbitone acts to affect resistance to 
extinction is proposed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
| 2281. Ioffe, V. С. & Luchkov, V. V. (Eds.) Novye 
[е invert pelktologh i vozrastnol fiziologii. 
n stigations in psychology and age ph siology. 
oscow, U.S.S.R.: Pedagogika, 1970. 508 a c GA 
М 2282. Morrison, S. D. (National Inst. of Health, 
4 ational Cancer Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Work and water 
p and the water need of rats during growth of a 
н mor. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
-10.—Conditioned 4 sets of 6 male Sprague-Dawley 
fats each to press a lever for water. Ss then received a 
transplant of Walker 256 carcinoma. Spontaneous water 
intake of Ss with water freely available increased during 
оү of the carcinoma, This increase was totally 
ey jn ed by coupling even a minimal work requirement, 
Bch еге Was no concomitant change in growth of tumor 
ot ost, or in food intake, and no reduction in excretion 
Кау solutes. Results indicate that the increase in 
ae et intake was not essential to the water economy of 
i ОГ ceating animal. Increase in work level coupled 
dri в up to approximately 4 times the work of 
са ing freely available water produced no depression 
a Water intake before tumor transplant and no further 
оп after tumor transplant. Progressive increase in 
der level beyond this value further progressively 
TS NM water intake before tumor transplant. This 
duris ary depression of intake was partly reversed 
i ing tumor growth by the increase in water necessary 
шеге a larger urinary solute load at a reduced urine 
WE abstract. 
83. Ulett, George A., Akpinar, Sevket, & Itil, Turan 
Hy (U. Missouri, Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry) 
д pnosis: Physiological, pharmacological reay, 
га" Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 
22 EIUS. Reports а series of studies in which 44 normal 
748 yr, old volunteers were successfully һурпо! 
Using a videotape induction technique. EEG measure- 
mM were made before trance induction, during 
n uction, and during objective testing of the depth of 
ypnosis. Electronic analysis of EEG records revealed а 
Significant correlation between hypnotizability and 
certain EEG patterns, including the presence of very fast 
activity. During the trance-induction and trance-testing 
periods, good hypnotic Ss showed a significant decrease 
in slow activity and an increase in alpha and beta waves. 


In later experiments, such psychotropic drugs as LSD-25 
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and dextroamphetamine were found to 
tizability. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. mi 
2284. Wallace, Robert K. & Benson, Herbert. (Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) The physiology of 
meditation. Scientific American, 1972(Feb), Vor 226(2), 
84-90.—Reports that Ss during the practice of tran- 
scendental meditation manifested physiological signs of 
a wakeful, hypometabolic state: (a) reductions in oxygen 
consumption, carbon dioxide elimination, and rate and 
volume of respiration; (b) decreased blood-lactate level; 
(c) slowed heartbeat; (d) increased skin resistance, and 
(e) an EEG pattern of slow р waves with occasional 
theta-wave activity. These changes bore little resem- 
blance to physiological changes associated with other 
relaxed states, e.g. sleep and hypnosis.—P. Tolin. 
2285. White, Susan R. (Indiana U.) Interactions 
between effects of cholinergic blocking agents and 
hippocampal lesions on alternation performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


32(8-B), 4911. 
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2286. Adam, С. (Ей) (Eötvös Loránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Biology of mamon: New York, N.Y.: 
Plenum Press, 1971. 372 p. $22.50.—Presents a series of 
papers deliverd at a symposium held in September 1969 
at the Biological Research Institute, Tihany, Hungary. 
Chemical and electrical changes in the cell in the course 
of learning were considered, as well as the structur 
background of memory functions and the problem of 


memory transfer. 
2287. Anderson, William J. & Altman, J ` 
Development Neurobiology) Re- 


(Purdue U., Lab. of 
tardation of cerebellar and motor development іп 


rats by focal X-irradiation beginning at four days. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 57-67. 
 Behaviorally tested 100 male Long-Evans hood 
50 of which had their cerebellums irradiated daily from 
4-13 days of age. Irradiation resulted in subtotal 
elimination of the postnatally-formed interneurons, with 
minimal distortion of the lobular and laminar organi- 
zation of the cerebellar cortex. The population of 
Purkinje and Golgi cells was slightly reduced, and 
Purkinje cells were found in various pathological states. 
Motor development was observed between 14-30 days of 
age by recor ing various spontaneous activities, ал 
were tested on a vertical rope on which they Ма to 
descend to the ground and a vertical rod on м ich the 

had to climb up to a landing platform. The irradiated S 

tended to be more active than the controls in locomotion 
but displayed severe coordination. difficulties which 
gradually improved in some tests as they became older. 


(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2288. Beritov, I. S. Motivatsionno-émotsional naya 
deyatel’nost’ drevnel 1 staro! kory. [Motivational- 
emotional activity of the archipaleocortex.] In I. S. 
Beritov, "Struktura i funktsii kory bol’shogo mozga. 
(See PA, Vol. 44:6077) 426-453.— Considers (a) the 
characteristics of painful and motivational-emotional 
excitation (MEE), (b) the perceptive functions of the 
archipaleocortex (APC) in response to receptor stimu- 
lation, (c) the locale of the nervous substrate of MEE, (4) 
the role of the hypothalamus in emotional reactions 
(ERs), (е) ERs on stimulation of the amyg aloi 
complex, pyriform cortex, hippocampus, 8 cingularis, 
and septum, (f) ERs after bilateral lesion of certain parts 
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of the АРС, (р) evocation of ERs on electrical stimu- 
lation of various brain Structures, (h) the neuronal 
organization of emotional behavior, and (i) the ER of 
"rage" in dog decorticates. (72 ref.)—J. D. London. 
5289. Bogach, P. G. (Kiev State U., Inst. of Physi- 
ology, USSR) The role of the amus and the 
limbic system of the brain In regulation of 
tract functions and food and water intake. Agresso- 
logie, 1971, Vol. 12(Spec. No. C), 41-44.—Investigated 
the role of hypothalamus in regulating food and water 
intake of a dog with multipolar electrodes implanted in 
different hypothalamic nuclei and in cingulum, amyg- 
dala, hippocampus, globus pallidus, and piriform cortex. 
In other animals, microcanulae were implanted in 
certain areas of the Hypothalamus, 3rd ventricle, and 
some limbic structures for injection of various chemicals: 
adrenaline «ру acetylcholine (AC), hypotonic and 
hypertonic NaCl solutions, and distilled water for 
lowering osmotic Pressure, Certain parts of the limbic 
system were experimentally destroyed or damaged. It is 
concluded that AD and AC have a powerful effect on 
food intake only чиш Ist 30-40 min. and after that 
their effect has no obvious manifestation. It is also 
concluded that adreno- and cholinoreactive elements are 
contained in the lateral as well as in the vertromedial 
hypothalamus and that they influence food intake. 
Results show that regulation of food intake depends not 
only on the neurochemical nature of brain neurons, but 
also on the anatomical localization. (23 ref.)\—P. Hertz- 


rg. 
‚2290. Cioată, Elena. (Academy of Social & Policital 
Sciences, Inst, ‚ Bucharest, Romania) 


Eficienta comportamentală si activarea ту] Rensta 
[Behavioral efficiency and autonomic reactivity.] Revista 


latency, number of inflections, 
electrodermogram were greater at the end of the task. 


ry. 
91. Cohen, С nst, of Experi - 
chology, Oxford, England) Hemi ie differed. da 
al classi 


d erst pairs idi could be classified as “sami 
the basis of name i entity (NI, e.g., Aa) or physical 
identity (PI, €... AA). The experiment employed a RT 


e" on 


i correct. The 
Owi ^ 
їп the left hemisphere (maler mean NI-PI difference 


in the right 


1 › With a mean NI-P] 

difference of 128 msec. ae i 

moe а te right hemisphere left hemisphere and 90 
. Hul . (їч 

ness not a function of birth order. 

Vol. 2325308), 276-277. Combined Joe. 1971Qul), 

Studies on the incidence of left-han 

Suggest that the apparent effect of 
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handedness is a sampling error. Inheritance of left- 
handedness is also shown to be insignificant, and js 
similar to other studies which indicate that a familial 
effect can be detected only in very large Surveys, 
Left-handedness and cerebral dominance js also dis. 
cussed, and it is concluded that the data "support an 
explanation of handedness as 1 expression of cerebral 
dominance but throw no light on the problem of the 
determination of the side of dominance."—J. L. Smith, 
2293. Karczewski, Witold. (Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Warsaw) Contempo- 
rary views concerning central control of respiration. 
Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1970, Vol. 21(5, Suppl. 1), 
61-80.—A review of the literature as well as the results of 
the author's own investigations lead to the following 
conclusions: (a) the central control of the activity of the 
respiratory system is inseparably bound with the fune- 
tional state of the nervous system as a whole, and its 
reaction, to be normal, must have intact feedback loops 
to the effector. (b) Anesthetics, deafferentation, and 
artificial ventilation cause qualitative and quantitative 
changes in the action of the respiratory system, leading 
in some cases to a complete reversal of the trend of the 
reaction. (c) The main source of the discrepancies found 
in the pertinent literature seems to be the nonspecific 
effects of different experimental conditions, e.g, the 
depth and/or kind of general anesthesia, various degrees 
of deafferentation and deefferentation, the effect of 
various surgical interference on the CNS, and the ап. 
of inappropriate parameters of artificial ventilation. A 
(d) the solution of many problems (e.g., the action of 
intracranial chemoreceptors, and the interaction 0 
chemical, nervous, reflex, and central regulation) require 
further intensive research. (68 ref.)—Journal Su 
2294. Pribram, K. H. (Ed.) (Stanford U.) Braln a 
behaviour: IIl. Memory mechanisms: Sei 
ings. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1969. р. 
$2.75(paper). Ў 
» S P Quay, W. B. (U. California, Berkeley) А 
gional and quantitative differences in tho d 
Weaning development of choroid plexuses in Dus 
brain. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), d void 
obtained from wet and dry weights of comple EE 
lexuses from different brain ventricles (I + ll, Wn 
Iv) of male rats show that there is significant gro ES 
certain of the choroid plexuses through the DOE ў 
Period (4-5 wk.) and up to at least adulthood бе a 
Implications are drawn that nutritional, physio OR 
and perhaps other factors during the мешин ai 
Postweaning period may possibly affect gro stata 
eventual final weight of these structures. The ро DE 
growth pattern in these choroid plexuses seed E 
more closely related to dimensional growth pa теврес- 
their respective ventricles than to those of Eu 
tive enclosing divisions of brain tissue. (16 ref.) 
Preilowski. ; Effect of 
2296. Robinson, Timothy С. (U. Minnesota) nts on 
electrical stimulation of vagus nerve antero 
food motivated behavior of cats. Dissertation aail 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), pem 
ion Of vagus nerve afferents, food m 
avior, cat б 
2297. Тат, Robert S. (U. Illinois) A neuro, 
logical study of ritualized aggressive behav p talis- 
Western fence lizard, Sceloporus occ b). Vol. 
issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
32(8-B), 4838. 
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2298. Yaksh, Tony L. (Purdue U.) Neurochemical 
and neuroanatomical correlates of ingestive and 
thermoregulatory behavior. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4913. 


Neuroanatomy 


2299, Schmidt, Robert S. (Loyola U., Stritch Medical 
School, Maywood, 111.) A model of the central mech- 
anisms of male anuran acoustic behavior. Behaviour, 
1971, Vol. 39(2-4), 288-317.—Presents data, derived 
from brain lesions, brain stimulations, and recordings of 
auditory responses from the medulla, on the mechanism 
by which male anurans (Rana p. pipiens, Hyla cinerea, 
and H. versicolor) produce and respond to a variety of 
sounds, In addition, a preliminary model of the male 
anuran acoustic mechanism is described. The model 
basically consists of (a) an efferent vocal center located 
in the region of the vagus and hypoglossal motor nuclei 
which generates motor patterns of vocalization; and (b) 
an afferent vocal center located in the region of the main 
sensory nucleus of the trigeminal which analyzes sensory 
inputs and determines which, if any, vocalization is to be 
produced by the efferent motor center. The model is 
briefly compared to other behavioral schemes postu- 
lating a hierarchical system of organization. (German 
summary) (28 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 


LESIONS 


‚2300. Dunlap, Janis L., Gerall, Arnold A., & Hen- 
dricks, Shelton E. (Tulane U.) Female receptivity in 
neonatally castrated males as a function of age and 
Бү олсе. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
Sih; —Сауе 40 male Sprague-Dawley rats castrated 
M in 6 hr. after birth a minimum of 7 tests for female 
д ceptivity beginning at either 35, 60, 90, ог 120 days of 
mae Both initial and maximum responsiveness to 

‘ogen and progesterone were found to be inversely 
р oportional to СА. In contrast to a control group of 16 
peed females, which exhibited increasing levels of 
i eptivity over the testing sessions, males displayed 
{сып responsiveness within 3—5 testing sessions and 
a ар decreased. The rate of decrease was accel- 
у ed by exposure to the testing procedure.—Journal 

stract, 
© 0 Essman, Walter В. & Heldman, Eliahu. (Queens 
ac » City U. New York) Impairment of avoidance 
js quisition and altered regional brain amine levels 
neice with uremic endotoxemia. Physiology & 

eae 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 143-146.—Subjected 20 
б 1 male mice to bilateral nephrectomy and 10 to sham 

erations. Nephrectomized Ss, with highly elevated 
suo d-urea-nitrogen levels by 6-7 hr. posttreatment, 
ened impaired acquisition of a passive avoidance 
Е Ponse and changes in the ratio of 5-hydroxy- 
enamine to 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid and level of 
rex pinephrine in the telencephalon and cerebellum. The 
ae specificity of uremia-related biochemical 
ко and behavioral interaction offer bases upon 

f ich further investigation of endotoxemia. effects on 
: n metabolism and behavior may be carried out. (16 
€f.)—Journal abstract. 

o,2202. Phillips, David S. & Martin, Glen K. (U. 
ditio Medical School, Portland) Heart rate con- 
"Мопіпа of anosmic rats. Physiology & Behavior, 

Jan), Vol. 8(1), 33-36.—Investigated the influence 
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of the olfactory system upon heart rate changes in 60 
male Sprague-Dawley rats using a classical Баенов 
paradigm. Normal, nerve sectioned, and lesioned $$ were 
given 20 CS-alone trials followed by 30 conditioning 
trials. All Ss showed a decrease in heart rate to the Ist 
few presentations of the CS, but, after 20 trials, the 
controls had habituated to this stimulus while the nerve 
sectioned and lesioned Ss had not. All 3 groups 
demonstrated heart rate conditioning with the controls 
showing the greatest effect followed by the nerve 
sectioned and then the lesioned Ss.—Journal abstract. 


Brain Lesions 


2303. Elliott, Donald N. & Trahiotis, Constantine. 
(Wayne State U.) Cortical lesions and audi 
discrimination. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
77(3), 198-222.—Reviews studies investigating the ef- 
fects of lesions of the auditory cortex upon auditory 
discriminations. Discriminations studied include fre- 
quency, intensity, duration and other temporal cues, 
complex spectral differences, and changes in temporal 
patterning. Factors determining the effectiveness of 
lesions are (a) size and completeness of lesion, (b) 
whether the lesion involved 1 or both hemispheres, (c) 
nature of the testing procedure, (d) size of the si 
differences to be discriminated, and (e) nature of the 
discrimination. In view of the numerous factors, com- 
parison of different studies is often difficult because of 
confounding. In terms of the factors listed above, (a) 
patterning changes, in which signals are not changed but 
merely rearranged in order of presentation, suffer more 
than do tasks qo the detection of new signals or 
the recognition of different signals; and (b) discrimi- 
nation tasks requiring recognition suffer more than do 
tasks requiring only the detection of a new signal. It 
appears probable that the nature of the discrimination 
task interacts with the locus of the lesion and that 
failures on different types of tasks reflect different 
deficits. (58 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2304. Hamilton, Leonard W. (Rutgers pote 


Intrabox and extrabox cues in avoidance гезр‹ 
arative & 


ing: Effect of septal lesions. Journal of Coi 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 780), 268- 
273.—Reports an experiment with 126 male albino rats, 
48 of whom received bilateral septal lesions. A combi- 
nation of conflicting intrabox and extrabox cues was 
necessary to produce deficient acquisition of 2-way 
avoidance responding relative to l-way responding in 
normal Ss. Septal lesions impaired l-way avoidance 
acquisition by delaying the Ist avoidance response. In 
2-way acquisition, the faster acquisition of septal Ss may 
be attributable either to an inability to inhibit responding 
or to an inability to utilize certain types of cues. Until the 
effects of septal lesions upon the ability to process 


olfactory and spatial information have been determined, 
disinhibitory interpretations of changes in avoidance 
responding must be held in question. (15 ref,)—Journal 


t. - 

ШИ Henley, Kerstin M 03 ber een Ponte 
Б of paradoxical $! 

lesions: Suppression of ра рае 


ression of топе? раи Abstracts 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4843. ARI 

qu 2 MAS edd M. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Neuropsychology Lab., Kansas City, Mo.) ү 
ocular transfer in guinea pigs following socion о 
the corpus callosum. Journal of Comparative & Phys- 
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iological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 26- 
31.—Measured interocular transfer of an active-avoid- 
ance habit, based on discriminations of shape dis- 
criminanda or of slant discriminanda, in 27 ocularly 
pigmented male American Brown guinea pigs, after 
section of the corpus callosum or a sham operation. 
Mastery of discriminations was not retarded by the 
section, but interocular transfer, while nearly perfect in 
sham-operated Ss, was significantly inferior in callosally 
sectioned Ss. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2307. Mills, Steven H. (U. Illinois) Central nervous 
control of thermoregulation in the house sparrow, 
Passer domesticus. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4834. 

2308. Oakley, David A. (University Coll, London, 
England) Instrumental learning in neodecorticate 
rabbits. Nature, New Biology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 233(40), 
185-187.—Investigated “the possibility of establishing 
the instrumental response of lever pressing for food in 
freely moving, totally neodecorticated rabbits in con- 
ditions of prolonged training. [Ss were] a normal and 2 
bilaterally neodecorticated albino rabbits, previously 
used in a Pavlovian conditioning experiment involving 
the nictitating membrane response....” A treadle in a 
rabbit Skinner box was used to obtain food reinforce- 
ment. Both continuous and fixed ratio reinforcement 
schedules were used, Results tend to indicate “that the 
neodecorticate rabbit can acquire an instrumental lever 
pressing habit of some complexity, though more slowly 
and in a different manner from that of a normal 
animal."—J. L. Smith. 

2309. Oltmans, Gary A. & Harvey, John A. (U. Iowa) 
LH syndrome and brain catecholamine levels after 
lesions of the nigrostriatal bundle. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 69-78.—Subjected Holtz- 
man male albino rats to bilateral electrolytic lesions of 
the medial forebrain bundle (MFB, n = 33) or the 
nigrostriatal bundle (NSB, n = 24). 32 additional Ss 
received sham operations. Lesions of the NSB, whose 
fibers pass through the medial portions of the internal 
capsule and the immediately adjacent lateral hypo- 
thalamus (LH), produced a more severe aphagia, adipsia, 
and disturbance of water regulation than did lesions of 
the MFB. When deprived of food, NSB Ss drank 
significantly less than controls and MFB Ss. NSB lesions 
also produced greater decreases in telencephalic content 
of the catecholamines than MFB lesions, while the 
reverse was true for serotonin. Water intake during food 
deprivation was highly correlated with telencephalic 
catecholamine levels in NSB Ss. Thus, the inability to 
regulate water intake in the absence of food, 1 of the 
characteristic and long-lasting effects of the LH syn- 
drome, appears to be due to destruction of the NSB and 
the consequent decline in telencephalic content of 
catecholamines. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2310. Pellegrino, Louis J. & Clapp, Douglas F. 
(Middlebury Coll) Limbic lesions and externally 
cued DRL performance. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 863-868.—Trained 54 male hooded 
rats with bilateral lesions of the amygdala, hippocampus, 
or neocortex and 58 normal Ss to bar-press on a 
DRL-20-sec schedule of reinforcement following 6 days 
of pretraining on a CRF schedule. '/ of the Ss in each 

group were given a visual cue signalling the end of the 
required interresponse delay period. No significant 
differences were found between the performance of any 
of the groups on the cued DRL schedule. When the 
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visual cue was absent, however, large deficits in DRL 
performance were found in the amygdaloid and hippo- 
campal groups. Results suggest that Ss with limbic 
lesions can withold or inhibit a learned response when 
exteroceptive cues are available but not when such cues 
are absent. The deficits on the uncued DRL schedule 
may result from an inability to utilize internal cues, e.g., 
response-produced proprioceptive stimuli as cues for 
bar-pressing, or may reflect a general learning deficit 
which only appears in difficult tasks.—Journal abstract. 
2311. Peters, Michael. (Max Planck Inst. of Psychi- 
atry, Munich, W. Germany) Sensory mechanisms of 
homing in salmonids: A comment. Behaviour, 1971, 
Vol. 39(1), 18-19.—Questions the conclusion of G. 
Bertmar and R. Toft (see PA, Vol. 45:7823) that 
olfactory cues are important in the home stream 
migration of Baltic salmon. It is argued instead that the 
failure of neurotomized fish to find their home river may 
also be attributed to nonolfactory behavioral distur- 
bances resulting from the operation.—S. A. Goldstein. 
2312. Pihl, Robert O. & Shore, Howard. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The aversive control of 
lesioned altered locomotor activity in the rat. 
Psychological Record, 197\(Fal), Vol. 21(4) 507-512. 
—Assessed the interrelation between response contin- 
gencies and lesion-produced changes on the activity 
response of 8 naive hooded rats. Lesioning the septum of 
4 Ss increased significantly postoperative activity, A 
noise of 2800 cps, 68-60 db., contingent on activity and 
nonactivity, had a significantly greater effect in altering 
the activity response of the lesioned than the nonlesioned 
Ss. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. p 
2313. Rowe, Frank A. & Edwards, David A. (Illinois 
Inst. of Technology, Chicago) Olfactory bulb removal: 
Influences on the aggressive behaviors of male 
mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 
889-892. Studied aggression in 32 castrated male 
Swiss-Webster albino rats in 4 groups: (a) unilateral 
olfactory bulb removal, (b) bilateral olfactory bulb 
removal, (c) sham-operated, and (d) intact normal 
Bilateral olfactory bulb removal completely prevente 
the arousal of aggressiveness by exogenous admini 
tration of androgen. Unilaterally bulbectomized $$ 
showed fighting comparable to that shown by sham- 
operated controls. It is concluded that earlier demor 
strations of the abolition of intermale aggressive bel a 
ior in mice following olfactory bulb removal could not B 
attributed to impairment in pituitary-gonadal func 
Although in this experiment bulbectomy compie 
prevented the androgenic arousal of intermale ары, 
sion, bulbectomy did not affect the display of ABE 
behavior in a competition for food situation.—Jour! 
abstract. У 
2314. Rowe, Frank А. & Edwards, David А. ПШ, 
Inst. of Technology) Olfactory bulb removal: POS 
ences on the mating behavior of male mice. á dr 
ology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 21500 Е (а 
25 male Swiss-Webster albino mice to 4 БОР оту 
bilateral olfactory bulb removal, (b) unilateral o ae 
bulb removal, (6) sham operations, and (d) no f P 
tions. Bilateral removal abolished the display behavior 
culine sexual behavior in 7 of 9 Ss. The sex 5 aa 
of 5 unilaterally bulbectomized Ss was ш EIC 
was comparable to that shown by the 1 Tale d to 
Replacement therapy with exogenous androgen ior. AP- 
restore postoperative deficits in mating bel condition 
parently, intact olfactory input is a necessary 
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for the occurrence of mating behavior in male mice. 
—Journal abstract. 

9315. Slotnick, Burton. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Brain Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, 
Md.) Stereotaxic surgical techniques for the mouse. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 139-142. 
— Describes a clamp for rigidly fixing the mouse head in 
the stereotaxic machine and surgical procedures for 
lacing electrodes in the mouse brain.—Journal abstract. 

2316. Stein, Gerald W. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
omes of yesions on centrally elicited drinking in the 
rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

а B). 4908. |. 1972(Feb), Vol. 


Brain Hypothalamic & Hippocampal Lesions 


2317. Grossman, Sebastian P. (U. Chicago) Ag- 
gression, avoidance, and reaction to novel envi- 
ronments in female rats with ventromedial hypo- 
thalamic lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 780), 274-283.—In 
an experiment with 30 adult female Sprague-Dawley 
rats, lesions in the ventromedial hypothalamus of 20 Ss 
(a) increased the probability of pain-elicited aggressive 
MTS (b) caused a loss of dominance in a situation 
M ere fighting was elicited by food competition and 
шо defense; (с) did not change interspecies 
RCM reactions; (d) facilitated acquisition of avoid- 
B опе in a shuttle Бох; (е) increased locomotor 
revels and decreased latency of feeding behaviors in 
Renee опе; and (f) resulted in an increase in 
Am activity in response to the introduction of 
ОЛО, the shuttie box, in contrast to a decrease seen in 

2318. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
cademy, Jakubowska-Naziemblo, Barbara. (Medical A- 
the hv Lódź, Poland) The influence of damage of 
ME uroinelsmus with sinusoidal current on the 
1970. V. 1999 in guinea pigs. Polish Endocrinology, 
of the là . 21(1), 77-82.—Damage of а considerable area 
estrou ateral hypothalamus caused prolongation of the 
ma 6 cycle or absence of estrous. Ss were 8 guinea pigs 
Гена controls, Damage of the hypothalamus was 
idee on unanesthetized Ss by alternating sinu- 
Less current on the 7th or 8th day of the estrous cycle. 
» уе damage of this region caused по disorders 
i aoa of the estrous cycles. (17 ref.}—Journal 
(k 2319. Rehovsky, David A. & Wamplet Richard S. 

бүр State U.) Fallure to obtain sex differences In 
hypoth ore ent of obesity following ventromedial 
Physi апе lesions in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
riological Psychology, 19720ап), Vol. 7801), 102- 
rats either 24 male and 24 female albino Charles River 
ventri ither a high-fat or a ground-food diet following 
ays omedial hypothalamic or sham lesions. After 63 
days on 1 diet, diets were reversed for 27 days. Over 63 
incre; (a) lesioned Ss of both sexes showed a significant 
gain ve in weight over their controls, (b) Ss ОП high fat 
thers More weight than those on ground food, and (с) 
© was no difference between the sexes in weight gain. 
dod diets were reversed, lesioned Ss now on groun 
v e AET ан the same weight as before 
neum while Ss switched to the high-fat diet rapidly 
стеаей their body weight to а point near that of Ss 
ОША, on the high-fat diet. Data indicate that there is 
esi ex difference in weight gain following ventrome 
Ons. It is suggested that previously reported differ- 
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ences result from (a) insufficient riods of observati 
(b) offering unpalatable diets, or 9 the use of oss 
bred strains which increases variability of animal size 
and lesion placement.—Journal abstract. 

2320. Roldán, E., Radil-Weiss, Т., & Chocholová, L. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague) Actividad 
onda-espiga de focos epileptogénicos-talamicos- 
hipocampales y cambios de vigilancia espontaneos 
ucid activity of epileptogenic- 
thalamic-hippocampal origins and changes of sponta- 
neous or induced vigilance.] Revista de la Clinica de la 
Conducta, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(6), 49-58.—Studied wave- 


considered as one of the most important variables in 
controlling wave-spike as well as pol 
which are induced by cobalt gelatin or other methods, 
and are localized in the hippocampus or intraliminary 
thalamus. Wave- and poly-spike discharges were found 
to occur mainly in states of restful wakefulness, and 
disappear during physiological sleep and active wake- 
fulness. (French & Italian summaries) (21 ref.) —P. 


Hertzberg. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


& Condé, H. (Lab. of General 
Effects of local cooling 
ptic transmission. Brain 


range of -21 
the deep И 
cooling surface limi m. t 
Kent from cats бепо the possibility of blocking 
transynaptic excitation by | п ) 
iue conduction along the fibers intermin ed with 
At lower temperatures °C to -10 + 
of conduction in the coursing fibers 
in the anterior red nucleus occurs. Below 10° C the 
s irreversible due to cryocoagulations. 
d use of this technique for 


idi the data an 
The va d localized cooling in acute of chronic 


producing strictly ! К 
experiments аге discussed. (32 ге ‚)—/дита! summary. 

& Booth, D. A. (U. Sussex, 
2322. Panksepp, Jaak (liga 


derlying the tip ‹ 
к ОУ induced feedin; 
injection as 65 mm [rr 
i . The effects of in i 
Ану were determined at 3 different times: effects 
red with urea of the Ist 2 runs, and with 
NaCl and d-glucose in the 3rd run. Results 
rts that high mops levels of 


after a ‹ : 
renaline bitartrate dissolved 


j utrients ап 
levels of the other major ДА rper e 8 іу 
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during feeding behaviour. But the data do not neces- 
sarily imply the existence of a discrete sensory system 
which is responsive to blood amino acids."—J. L. Smith. 


Chemical Stimulation 


2323. Crawshaw, Larry I. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) The effects of intracerbral chemical injec- 
tions on behavioral and physiological thermo- 
regulation in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4883. 

2324. Freedman, Nelson L. & Bureš, Jan. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Conditions of phasic 
impairment of avoidance responding during bilat- 
eral spreading depression. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 433— 
44].—Recorded the steady potential from the motor 
cortex of 17 male hooded rats during active avoidance 
responses. Slow potential waves accompanying spread- 
ing depression (SD) were generated by topical potassium 
chloride application onto the cortical surfaces or by 
intracortical electrophoretic injection of potassium ions 
at fixed intervals. Time between waves initiated by 
topical application gradually increased as did avoidance 
responding. Avoidance responding was independent of 
the exact interhemispheric phase relationship of the slow 
potential waves, With electrophoretic SD generation, 
avoidance was phasically impaired mainly when the 
wave passed the motor cortex. Recovery in the interwave 
intervals was inversely related to injection rate, sug- 
gesting an additional cumulative metabolic effect. Thus, 

both phasic and cumulative SD processes interact to 
determine avoidance performance.—Journal abstract. 

2325. Huston, Joseph. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) Yawning and 
penile erection induced in rats by cortical spreading 

depression. Nature, 1971(Jul Vol. 232(5308), 274— 
275.—In male hooded rats waves of spreading depres- 
sion were generated in 1 of 2 ways: electrophoretical 
injections of K + into the occipital cortices, or pressure 
injection of 6% KCI solution. Ss yawned frequently after 
a cortical spreading depression (CSD) wave, and only 
after the CSD wave. When yawning followed CSD 
waves, chewing-stretching-yawning sequences were often 
elicited by tapping on the chamber. “Thus CSD has 2 
effects, namely, repeated waves induce a disposition to 
yawn, and subsequently single waves can elicit the 
yawning response." These data along, with “data on the 
induction of yawning in startled animals, suggests that, 
given a readiness to yawn, the yawning response occurs 
as an aftereffect of arousing stimulation, possibly when 
the arousal value of the stimulation has dissipated... . 
In such a scheme a yawn could have some regulatory 
function in response to a sudden mobilization of neural 
resources.” Observations of penile erections during and 
between bouts of CSD waves were frequent for 6 Ss. 
“The relationship in these experiments between yawning 
and sexual excitement is not clear, but it is interesting in 
the light of recent reports of yawning and sexual arousal 
induced concurrently by injection of adrenocorticotropin 
into the brain of rats, rabbits and cats, and by the release 
of erections and yawning in monkeys in response to their 
mirror images."—J. L. Smith. 

2326. Strashimirov, D. Thyroid function after im- 
plantation of thyroxine in the hypothalamus and 
anterior pituitary of rats. Agressologie, 1971, Vol. 
I2(Spec. No. C), 45-50.—Investigated the effect of 
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implantation of thyroxine in the hypothalamus or in the 
anterior pituitary on the thyroid function as in the early 
period as well as 21 days after implantation. The 
experiments were performed on male Wistar rats placed 
on normal iodine diet (NID) and rats placed on a low 
iodine diet (LID). Both sites of thyroxine implantation 
were effective to produce the same inhibition of the 
thyroidal radioiodine release rate lasting for about 7 
days. When investigated 21 days after implantation of 
thyroxine, the Ss on NID did not reveal any changes of 
thyroid radioiodine uptake and weight in comparison to 
controls. At the same time the Ss on LID bearing 
thyroxine implants in the hypothalamus or in the 
pituitary showed a lower radioiodine uptake, lower 
thyroidal hypertrophy, and lower level of plasma 
thyrotrophin compared to controls on LID. Findings 
indicate that there is no substantial difference in the 
inhibitory effect of thyroxine on the thyroid function 
when the hormone is implanted in the hypothalamus or 
in the pituitary. It is suggested that the longer inhibitory 
effect of thyroxine implants in the Ss on LID is due in 
part to changes in the sensitivity of hypothalamic and 
pituitary receptors as a result of the extremely high 
concentration of thyroxine at the site of implantation. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


2327. Brown, Jerram L. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Brain Research) An exploratory study of vocalization 
areas in the brain of the redwinged blackbird 
(Agelaius phoeniceus). Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 390-4) 
91-127.—Used electrical stimulation to search 966 points 
of the brain of the redwinged blackbird (Agecatus 
phoeniceus) for areas from which vocalization could be 
evoked. Responsive regions were found mainly in (a) the 
midbrain, (b) the hypothalamus and septal area, and (с) 
the archistriatum. Generally, calls evoked from the 
midbrain were of the “annoyance” type while those from 
the anterior brainstem were more variable and include 
“cheers” and alarm calls. The basic similarity between 
the neuroanatomical substrate of vocalization in birds 
and most mammals is noted. (German summary, 
ref.)—S. К. Goldstein. СЕЙТ. 

2328. Buckholtz, М. S. & Bowman, R. E. (Medical i 
of South Carolina, Charleston) Incubation and ha 
rograde amnesia studied with various ECS HEA 
sities and durations. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 En 
Vol. 8(1), 113-117.— Studied the effects of ECS cu 
(5, 20, or 80 ma.) and duration (100, 400, or 1600. m 
on the gradient (from 10-1000 sec.) of Bae 
amnesia (RA) in a l-trial passive avoidance task wi vate 
male and 304 female CF1 mice. The consolidation © x 
(1.е., the RA gradient) was compared to the incu 
curve determined by retesting Ss at times M. the 
would have been given. A clear dissociation bed 
2 curves was found, suggesting that there hrs 
processes which do not depend on incubation. S р 
in both ECS intensity and duration from Oy 

iate to hig 


intermediate values, but not from intermed n 
values, produced increased RA. Increases 0 ECS 
duration were most effective only at the 


intensity. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 7 U. 

2329. RUM beet E. & Salzen, Eric A Cin 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Brain stimula (Мау), 
n hatched chicks. Animal Behaviour, | 
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Vol. 19(2), 375-385.—55 chicks with bipolar electrodes in 
septal and anterior commissure regions were kept in dark 
isolation before testing with electrical stimulation in 
small social groups when 1-2 days old. The general 
patterns of responses from 94 electrode sites were 
similar. At low levels of current flow the Ist responses in 
all cases were arrest and alerting. In many there were 
occasional head shakes and some bill and buccal 
movements. In some cases occasional pecks would be 
directed to objects. With an increased current similar 
responses were seen but distress calling developed and 
some Ss showed crouching or hiding behavior. Also at 
this current level, forced turning appeared in some Ss. 
Pecking at the head or neck of companion chicks 
occurred occasionally and some ran in flight or escape. 
Unlike fear and forced movement responses, the pecking 
responses did not occur with every stimulation of an 
active site. Detailed analysis of the distributions of active 
sites and current thresholds together with the effects of 
lesioning the sites suggests that observed responses were 
due to local effects of stimulation. Results agree closely 
with data for the adult chicken and more generally with 
those for septal stimulation in birds and mammals. 
—Journal abstract. 

2330. Fernandez de Molina, A. & Ispizua, Aranzazu. 

оше! for Social Research, Inst. Cajal, Madrid, Spain) 
leuronal activity evoked in nucleus medialis dor- 
salis of the thalamus after stimulation of the 
үйл. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
Rac Stimulate the amygdaloid nuclei of 28 
chloralosed cats. Latencies distribution histograms of 
ШУ responses evoked in the nucleus medialis dorsalis 
МР) of the thalamus showed 2 peaks at 20-30 and 
тү 00 msec. 24% of the units pertaining to the short 
latency group had latencies between 10 and 16 msec. 
Were always activated from the anterior amygdaloid area 
um rostral part of the n. basalis, and were localized in 
i ү medial caudal half of the MD. 60% of the cells had 
В encies between 200 and 1,200 msec., discharged high 
| equency bursts and showed no specific topographical 
localization. The n. basalis was the most effective in 
Ross response among MD neurones. Results lend 
үррог t to the contention that there is a direct pathway 
gone fine fibres from the rostral parts of the amygdala 

Бү MD. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. ^ 
Вей 31. Hu, James W. (U. California, San Diego) 

айога! measurement of the neural refractory 
period: A study of the drinking pathway in the rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
2(8-B), 4890. 

2332. Jakubowska-Naziemblo, Barbara. (Medical A- 

indem, Lódź, Poland) The influence of stimulation of 
re hypothalamus on the estrous cycle in guinea 
рч. Polish Endocrinology, 1970, Vol. 21(1), 65-76. 
B stimulation of the preoptic and lateral hypothalamic 
оода with volleys of electric impulses caused changes 
шше length of the estrous cycle during which the stimuli 
Were applied. Ss were 28 female guinea pits in which 
уа uation of the gonadotropic function of the hypo- 
P ysis was based primarily on observations of the length 
91 estrous cycles, on the character of vaginal smears, an 

n weights of the ovaries and uterus. (29 ref.) Journa 
abstract. 

2333. Komisaruk, Barry R. & Beyer, Carlos. (Rutgers 
Miete U., Inst. of pe Behavior) Responses of 
od ncephalic neurons to olfactory bulb stimulation, 

or, and arousal. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 
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153-170.—Activated neuron populations in the latera 
hypothalamus, medial pian and dorsal es 
tricular diencephalic region, along the projection path 
ways of the medial forebrain bundle and stria medul 
laris-inferior thalamic peduncle, by electrical stimulatior 
of the olfactory bulb in 31 ovariectomized urethan: 
anesthetized rats. 57% of these neuron populations wer. 
also activated by xylene vapors. The most common types 
of Tesponse were excitation, and excitation followed by 
activity suppression followed by reexcitation. Response: 
were usually recorded ipsilaterally to the stimulation site 
but were also obtained contralaterally. They wer 
blocked by transection of the lateral olfactory tract. The 
neuronal responses to olfactory bulb stimulation anc 
xylene, even very short latency responses, were strongly 
modified in relation to arousal indus monitored by th: 
cortical EEG. (65 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2334. Kovner, Richard. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Effects of electrical stimulation during 
matching to sample and delayed matching tc 
sample in rhesus monkey. Dissertation Abstract. 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4893-4894. 

2335. Miller, Arthur J. (U. Illinois, Medical Center 
Chicago) Characteristics of the swallowing refle) 
induced by peripheral nerve and brain stem stim 
ulation. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2) 
210-222.—Used a multiple electrode array to stimulat 
electrically the brainstem of 39 acutely prepared ои 


Results indicate that discrete sites evoke th 
buccopharyngeal component of the swallow. Variatio! 
of pulse patterns indicate that the frequency specificit 
of internal laryngeal nerve stimulation is maintaine 
within the brainstem pathways evoking the swallowing 
This frequency specificity suggests that the optimun 
frequencies of electrical stimulation simulate the in 
tegrative input of fibers of the nerve and determine th 
motor response and synergy of active muscles (i.e. 
glottic closure, vomiting). Evidence Suggeste (а) | 
diversified pathway for the control of the swallov 
originating with the primary afferent fibers in the tractu: 
solitarius, (b) а sensory-integrative segment located it 
the dorsal reticular formation ventral to the solitariu: 
complex, and (c) a more rostral extension toa discret 
magnocellular re ion of the reticular formation whic 
serves as the final penultimate pathway for motor nucle 


control. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Ба Miller J. J. & Mogenson, С. J. (U. Wester 
Ontario, London, Canada) Projections of the septun 
to the lateral hypothalamus. Experimental Neurology 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 229—243.—Recorded evoke 


i H) of 62 mal 
potentials in the lateral hypothalamus (L 

i timulation of the septum. Respons 

Weis E ы, 14, and 18-23 msec. wer 


ts of 3-6, 10- 
ed. The 3-6 and 10-14 msec. components Wer 


elicited from dorsal and midline regions correspondin 
to the projection field of the precommissural fornix fror 


the hippocampus. The 
elicited from a ve Р 


idline and ventrolater: 
suggesting that th 
terminalis are th 


e septal evoked Ошролер, 


recommissural fo! 
for th 


pathways mediating th 
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dual role of the septum on response patterns elicited 
from the hypothalamus. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2337. Pryor, Gordon T., Peache, Susan, & Scott, M. 
Kaye. (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) 
Escape response thresholds in rats following re- 
peated electroconvulsive shock seizures. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 95-99.—Gave 44 young 
male Fischer rats ECS seizures daily for 7 days. 
Compared with 12 sham controls, the treated Ss were 
more responsive in an escape response threshold test to 
low-intensity near-threshold footshock 24 hr. and 8 days 
later, when the last measurements were taken. An 
increase in intertrial responses was also noted for a few 
treated Ss 24 hr., but not 8 days, after the last treatment. 
The effects appeared to be proactive, were not seen after 
a_single seizure, were independent of the intensity 
(50-150 ma.) of shock used to induce the grand mal 
seizures. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2338. Snider, Ray S. & Sudilovsky, Abraham. (U. 
Rochester, Center for Brain Research) Effects of 
chronic stimulation on long-term isolated cerebellar 
folia. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 105-118.—Conducted extra- 
cellular studies on units from all 3 cortical layers of the 
cat. Chronic electrical stimulation (a) had no harmful 
effects on intact or chronically undercut folia, and (b) 
neither enhanced nor prolonged the survival period of 
spontaneous or evoked activity. Spontaneous activity 
gradually declined in all cortical layers with increasing 
age of the slab. However, this never reached the stage of 
electrical silence even in 13-mo-old preparations. Evoked 
activity as evidenced by electrical stimulation of the 
same folium (as recorded from) or adjacent folium 
showed well developed suppression and/or enhancement 
of activity in the older slabs. Enhancement of frequency 
and amplitude of units usually resulted from same folia 
stimulation while decreased activity usually resulted 
from adjacent folium stimulation. So-called seizure 
activity was not a characteristic feature of chronically 
isolated folia whether or not they were chronically 
stimulated. Stimulation frequencies between 100 and 
300/sec showed the lowest thresholds for inducing 
cerebellar activity in the slab either by the same folium 
or adjacent folium stimulation. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 


2339. Baldwin, B. A., Siegel, J., & Yates, J. O. 
(Agricultural Research Council, Inst. of Animal Phys- 
iology, Cambridge, England) A method for recording 
unit neural activity in unanaesthetized sheep and 
goats. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 
935-938.—Describes a chronic Preparation made in 
horned sheep and goats for recording unit activity in 
unanesthetized animals. The microelectrode manipulator 
is supported by means of a metal bar permanently 
attached to the animal's horns. A perforated lucite block, 
implanted into the roof of the cranium, rendered a large 
part of the brain accessible for recording. A brief outline 
is given of the advantages of sheep and goats for 
experimental work on brain function and behavior. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2340. Edwards, Joyce D. (Syracuse U.) The averaged 
electroencephalic response to the masking level 
difference. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4689-4690. 
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2341. Fuhrer, Marcus J. (Texas Inst. for Rehabili- 
tation & Research, Houston) Effects of unilateral 
Stimulu on the magnitude and latency ot bilaterally 
recorded skin conductance responses. Psychophys- 
iology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 740-748.—Examined the 
effects of unilateral stimulation on the relative magni- 
tude and latency of skin conductance responses recorded 
bilaterally from the palms. The unilaterally applied 
stimuli were shocks to either the left or right forefinger 
and voluntary flexion of either the left or right foot. 
Additional stimuli consisted of binaurally presented 
tones and deep breaths. In a within-Ss design, the 22 
college-age male volunteers were submitted to 18 
repetitions of each stimulus. The unilateral shocks as well 
as the foot movements had the effect of augmenting the 
relative magnitude of skin conductance responses from 
the palm ipsilateral to the site of stimulation. The shocks 
were found to be somewhat more effective than foot 
flexion in producing this effect. The relative latencies of 
responses were also influenced by the shocks, with 
shorter latency responses occurring from the palm 
ipsilateral to the stimulus site. The role of both 
Suprasegmental and spinal-cord mechanisms in medi- 
ating these effects of unilateral stimuli is considered, 
—Journal abstract. 

2342. Gatev, V. & Ivanov, I. (Research Inst. of 
Pediatrics, Lab. of Physiology, Sofia, Bulgaria) Role of 
neuromuscular activity in the genesis of physio- 
logical postural tremor. Agressologic, 1971, Vol. 
12(Spec.No. C), 119-123.— Previous studies showed that 
neuromuscular activity plays essential role in the genesis 
of physiological postural tremor. There are 2 neuro- 
muscular hypotheses for its explanation: alphamoto- 
neuron and servo-hypothesis. The aim of the present 
work was to study the participation of alphamotoneuron 
activation and servo-mechanism in the genesis of tremor. 
8 20-40 yr. old normal persons were examined and 2 
types of tremor established: 1 with small irregular 
amplitudes, the other with big regular amplitudes. 
Irregular tremor corresponds to the ordinary physio- 
logical tremor; regular tremor is produced only de 
loading. Analysis of a simultaneously recorded EM 
suggests that irregular tremor originates after ѕиргаѕріпа 
alphamotoneuron activation, whereas regular tremor 
originates after stretch reflex triggering of the servo- 
mechanism. Therefore, servo-hypothesis is of sit 
value in explaining the genesis of physiological pot 
tremor. (French, German, Spanish, & Russian summ: 
ries)—Journal abstract. T & 

2343. Glanzman, Dennis L., Groves, Phili МР 
Thompson, Richard F. (U. California, Irvine) УШ 
generalization of habituation in spinal interne ра 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 15 ay 
—Studied stimulus generalization of habituation mum 
spinal interneurons in 8 acute spinal cats. All Mie 
neurons showed habituation, and generalization On 
transfer) of habituation for 2 independent шр eee 
and cut cutaneous nerve. Bidirectional tests od E 
alization on 7 type Н interneurons showe yin to 
bidirectional generalization of habituation from e 2 iie 
nerve and nerve to skin. Data provide support fOr е 
view that some form of synaptic depression Joint 
mechanism underlying habituation. (17 ref.)— 
abstract. NEU 

2344. Goering, Pete. (Menninger Foundation cr 
Peka, Kan.) Can creativity be learned? Me à 
Perspective, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 4-5.—Descri 
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research project using autogenic-feedback training on 
the development of control over the production of theta 
brain waves, those usually associated with intuitive 
creativity. 30 undergraduates have been given a series of 
breathing exercises designed to produce tranquilization 
and training with biofeedback machines on the produc- 
tion of alpha and theta waves. Ss are also involved in a 
study of the types of imagery associated with theta 
waves. Implications for research and education are 
discussed.—S. Knapp. 

2345. Harley, James P. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Temporal conditioning of the galvanic skin re- 
sponse p function а instructions and intertrial 

. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
гнаг еа ational, 1972(Feb), 

2346. Kosarov, D., Gydikov, A., Tankov, N., & 
Raditchéva, N. (Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Inst. of 
Physiology, Sofia) Examining the work of motor units 
of various sizes in the muscles of dogs. Agressologie, 
1971, Vol. 12(Spec. No. C), 29-39.—Used surface 
selective electrodes and multielectrodes in studying the 
work of the motor units (MU) in the muscles of 13 dogs. 
The size of the MU was determined by the method of 
direction-finding. The frequency of impulsion of the MU 
in dogs ranges between 20 and 40 impulses/sec, increas- 
ing with the increase in the muscular tension. At certain 
periods it is possible to observe a doubling of the 
Шри, whereby there occurs an alternation of short 
Es long intervals. The trend of synchronization of the 
е MU is a very marked one. The increase in the 
a ference between the sizes of 2 MU is accompanied by 
a increase in the probability for the smaller 1 of them to 
nart impulsation Ist with the rise in the muscular 
аа for the bigger MU to cease impulsation Ist 
шпа, poroase in the tension. The removal of the motor 
RE ogs which leads to decrease of the tonus of the 
RES боев not lead to any perceptible changes іп the 
their n between the size of the MU and the sequence of 
iE jiceruitment and decruitment, nor does it influence 
were Squency of their impulsation. The removal of the 
пао zone has по visible effect on the same 
alpha ences. The control processes of the ensembles of 
dio motoneurons innervating the separate muscle are 
рое on the basis of the experimental data obtained. 
шр German, Spanish, & Russian summaries) (15 

y yournal abstract. 
үн A Kramer, H. & Küchler, G. (German Central 
The И Occupational Medicine, Berlin, E. Germany) 
mus dependence of measured electrical activity of 
Hs es on the arrangement of surface electrodes. 

: оов, 1971, Vol. 12(Spec. No. C), 23-27.—1t may 
Ses асва from quantitative EMG investigations by 
@) i of surface electrodes on large skeletal muscles that 
dase level of the recorded electrical muscle activity 
Sun defined muscular tensions depends to а great 
the Ra opo the distance between the electrodes. And (b) 
acini donship between the mechanical and electrical 
coeffi of a muscle, defined for instance as regression 
net ah has validity only for the selected arrange- 
SEN derivation, because already a relatively small 
ҮЛ 10n of the electrode placement may yield different 
thes S for the electrical voltage. Musculae biceps and 
БО brechii of young untrained Ss in the course of 
D muscular tension with a given and constant 

p: Taction strength were used. (French, German, 

i & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

48. Ruckebusch, Y. (National Veterinary School, 


48: 2345-2350 


Lab. of Physiology Toulouse, France’ 

sleep and wakefulness in the E туара а 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Feb) 
Vol. 32(2), 119-128.—Studied the evolution of cortical 
activity from .6 of term in utero in 11 fetal lambs, and 
through most of parturition and the early postpartum 
period in 2 newborn lambs. At .8 of term the alternating 
periods of wakefulness and sleep were definite, During a 
period of electrocorticographic desynchronization, par- 
adoxical sleep could be recognized by the return to slow 
wave sleep that occurred at the sounding of a bell and 
also by REMs. No apparent major modification of 
electrocortical activity accompanied the transition from 
intra- to extrauterine life. At parturition there was a 
sudden increase in muscular tone and a 50% decrease in 
paradoxical sleep. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

2349. Sysoeva, A. F. & Urmancheeva, T. G. Elek- 
tricheskaya aktivnostspkory i glubokikh struktur 

оюупоно mozga и bodrstvuyushchikh paviahov 
gamadrilov. [Electrostatic activity of the cortex and 
brain deep structure in kept awake Papio hamadryas.] 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971(May), Vol. 198(3), 
724-726.—Studied the biopotentials of the cortex and of 
deep structures of the cerebrum, e.g., the hippocampus in 
an experiment on 8 1.5-3 yr. old Papio hamadryas. The 
background electrical activity of the subcortical struc- 
tures in alert Ss showed regular oscillations of 6-8 Hz. 
with an amplitude of 100-180 microvolts (20. High 
frequency components did not appear in deep brain 
structures, A similar picture was observed in premotor, 
motor, and some frontal parts of the brain region. In the 
occipital region the level of the electrical activity was 30 
uV higher. At the start of drowsiness the amplitude and 
regularity of the oscillations were increasing. During the 
periods of drowsiness a general synchronization of the 
electrical activity was noted and the rhythm was 5-6 Hz: 
d electrical activity of Papio hamadryas 
has a greater uniformity of components than the Macaca 
rhesus; in Papio hamadryas the slow rhythms predom- 
inate. It is suggested that these characteristics of Papio 
hamadryas are the result of their postnatal ontogenesis. 
—1. Haley. 

2350. Varbanova, A. & Nikolov, N. (Bulgarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Sofia) Dynamique 
de l'activité rythmique vagale et musculaire chez les 
chats chroniques. [Dynamics of rhythmic vagal and 
muscular activity in chronic cats.] Agressologie, 1971, 
Vol. 12(Spec. No. C), 17-21.—Studied | bioelectrical 
activity of the cervical vagus and infrahyoidian muscles 

f a synchronized recording 
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judge indirectly оп the exterofective system’s tonus? 
(German, Spanish, & Russian summaries)—English 
summary. 

2351. Varni, John G. (U. Washington) Cognitive and 
physiological control of bilateral differences in 
autonomic activity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4441. 

2352. Wollberg, Zvi & Newman, John D. (National 
Inst. of Child Health & Human Development, Bethesda, 
Md.) Auditory cortex of squirrel monkey: Response 
patterns of single cells to species-specific vocali- 
zations. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4018), 212-214. 
—Tested the response patterns of the neurons in the 
superior temporal cortex of awake squirrel monkeys to 
recorded species-specific vocalizations. It was found that 
some cells responded with temporally complex patterns 
to many vocalizations, while other cells responded with 
simpler patterns to only 1 call. Most cells lay between 
these 2 extremes. On-line deletion of parts of a 
vocalization revealed the role of temporal interactions in 
determining the nature of some responses.—Journal 
abstract. 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


2353. Brown, Warren S. (U. Southern California) 
Visual evoked potentials, laterality of eye move- 
ments, and the asymmetry of brain functions. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4880. 

2354. Davies, Thomas L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Nature and origin of late components of evoked 
potentials In visual cortex of the cat. Dissertation 
Е International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4883— 

2355. Ellis, Leonard. (U. Illinois) Slow electroen- 
cephalographic changes pri ing speech pro- 
duction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4920. 

2356. Gerin, P., Pernier, J., & Peronnet, F. (National 
Inst. of Health & Medical Research, Lyon-Bron, France) 
Amplitude des potentials évoqués moyens auditifs 
du vertex et intensité des stimuli. [Amplitude of 
acoustic averaged evoked potentials of the vertex and 
intensity of the stimuli.] Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 
89-100.—Established relations between amplitude of 
averaged evoked potentials recorded on the human 
vertex and intensity of acoustic stimuli through a 
statistical approach. It is suggested that the hypothesis of 
a linear relation or of a similar relation to Steven's law 
established for loudness must be discarded. A somewhat 
different logarithmic relation appears more suitable. 
Thus, acoustically evoked Ра БАБ of the human vertex 
do not strictly follow the same law as the specific cortical 
responses of animals nor as the stimulus intensity. In 
practice differences are restricted to weak stimuli only. 
For most intensities, amplitude of averaged potentials of 
the vertex may be considered to be linearly related to 
loudness as long as data are collected through an 
experimental plan including many repetitions and Ss and 
cancelling other factors. (38 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2357. Jewett, Don L. & Romano, Michael N. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Neonatal development of 
auditory system potentials averaged from the scalp 
of rat and cat. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 
101-115.—Auditory evoked potentials to “clicks” were 

averaged from the scalps of litters of anesthetized rat 
pups and kittens throughout neonatal development. The 
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potentials were shown to be from the brainstem auditory 
system, VIIIth nerve to inferior colliculus. At a fixed 
intensity and rate, peak latencies of the waves shortened 
with increasing age, while interlitter variability de- 
creased. The latencies of early waves shortened to adult 
values at younger ages than later waves. Increasing the 
intensity of stimulus at any age caused reduced latency 
of all of the waves. Increasing the stimulus rate reduced 
the size of the waves, and there was return to control 
levels after 100 stimuli/sec in rat pups, adult rats and 
cats, but not in kittens. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2358. Lansing, Robert W. & Barlow, John S. (U. 
Arizona) Rhythmic after-activity to flashes in relation 
to the background alpha which precedes and 
follows the photic stimuli. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 149- 
160.—Studied occipital EEG responses to slowly re- 
peated, aperiodic light flashes in 5 normal adult Ss. The 
amplitude and time course of the evoked potential 
after-activity were compared with those of the flash- 
evoked changes in background alpha. Rhythmic after- 
activity and alpha blocking roughly paralleled each other 
in time, but there were no systematic relationships 
between their latency, duration, or amplitude. Averaging 
was performed with respect to the amplitude of the 
background alpha when the stimuli occurred. The 
rhythmic after-activity was of greater amplitude and 
longer duration when the stimulus fell at times when the 
background alpha was of relatively large amplitude. The 
alpha blocking or alpha envelope response was also 
greater during times of large alpha amplitude. but alpha 
envelope rx after-activity responses varied indepen- 
dently from $ to S, from day to day, or within sessions. 
Findings support the idea of a close functional rela- 
tionship between the neural systems giving rise to the 
alpha rhythm and evoked after-activity, whether or not 
these systems are physiologically identical. (French 
summary) (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2359. McCandless, Geary A. & Rose, Darrell E. (U. 
Utah) Evoked cortical responses to stimulus 
change. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(3), 624-634.—Studied evoked cortica 
Tesponses in 18 young adults presented with auditory, 
visual, and tactile stimuli. Presentation of any sensory 
stimulus of sufficient intensity produced a уды е 
evoked potential. An evoked response occurred when t 1 
frequency of an auditory stimulus, the color of a Mr 
stimulus, or the rate of tactile stimulation was change 
perceptibly from an established condition. The response 
wave form was insensitive to direction from an esta. 
lished condition. The response wave form was insna 
to direction of frequency change, but had grea d 
amplitude with intensity increment than with a b 
ment. The evoked response amplitude and latency wa 
related to the magnitude of the stimulus change. Evol i 
responses were also elicited when a tone being pre iat 
to | ear was changed to the other ear. It is conclude ой 
any perceptible alteration of sensory environment in 
an established condition is capable of eliciting not A 
behavioral alerting but also an accompanying evo 
cortical response.—Journal abstract. 

2360. Öhman, Arne & Lader, Malcolm. (U. Upp 
Sweden) Selective attention and “habituation” 0. лв, 
auditory averaged evoked response in пол °З. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1). a 
—Examined the effects of direction of anenun ude 
interstimulus interval (IST) on the rate of атр! 
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{ over time of the vertex auditory evoked 
se in 8 adult humans. Stimulus-by-stimulus 
were studied by averaging across 24 discretely 
presented trains each of 10 click stimuli. Train-by-train 
changes were studied by averaging over successive pairs 
of trains. When attending to the clicks, S performed an 
RT task with the click as stimulus; when ignoring the 
dicks һе performed RTs to a visual stimulus. Both RT 
tasks were rformed with irregular ISIs of 2.4-3.6 and 
8-12 sec., each S being thus studied on 4 occasions. 
Attending to the stimuli and long ISIs enhanced the 
Р-М-Р, components. Amplitude decreased over time 
both for stimulus-by-stimulus and train-by-train aver- 
ages, Somewhat unexpectedly, there was a slight but 
nificant tendency towards a steeper slope for the 
attending and long ISI conditions, probably following on 
the larger initial responses for these conditions. (27 
кб abstract. 
361. Osborne, Sally R. (State U. New York, Stony 
ш Autoregulation of phase relations between 
гапа right occipital brain potentials through the 
T of Immediate biological feedback. Dissertation 
/ ИЧ International, 1972(ЕеЬ), Vol. 32(8-B), 4901. 
E. 62. Poliakova, A. С. (USSR Academy of Medical 
MERC Inst. of Normal & Pathological Physiology, 
foscow) Origin of the early component of the 
cat Di response in the association cortex of the 
| E eoe & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
tanec, ), Vol. 32(2), 129-138.—Studied the early 
ане of the association response (ECAR) in 232 
а anesthetized with sodium pentobarbital, 35 with 
with ү and 35 nonanesthetized. In Ss anesthetized 
while be um pentobarbital only ECARs were found, 
Ne stag ECARs and late components were found with 
ieee er Ss. ECARs evoked by sciatic nerve stimulation 
eed negative; those evoked by brachial nerve 
Run were diphasic, the negativity being greater. 
Ho a appeared independently of primary cortical 
ШЕ оше, and were not due to diffusion from 
рон evoked activities. ECARs disappeared after 
A сано of potassium chloride оп the associative 
Gre and after coagulation of n. ventralis posterior. It is 
е e that the n. ventralis posterior is the thalamic 
SAA Or the messages that provoke ECARs. The 
he а of a possible direct thalamo-cortical pathway, 
em уре of synaptic junctions at the cortical level 
T ponsible for ECARs, and the possible integrative role 
ese processes are discussed. (French summary 49 
"Be ournal summary. 4 
fn 3. Schneider, Michel R. (National Inst. of Applied 
ee Paid Villeurbanne, France) A multistage process 
cha Mputing virtual dipolar sources of EEG dis- 
on (дев from surface Information. IEEE Transaction 
1-12 lo-Medical Engineering, 1972(Јап), Vol. 1901), 
Aran ulated the human head by use of à math- 
tH oy model consisting of a homogeneous spherical 
д luctive medium. A current dipole in the interior of 
dee: produces on the surface а theoretical 
Aan of potential similar to certain EEG activities 
Pro, led on the human scalp. A multistage method is 
TAE for computing the 6 parameters of such а 
3r dipolar source by using only measurements оп the 
Wire, of the scalp. Epileptic discharges observed on le 
Young patient were thus analyzed. The computed dipole 
te 5 on the placement of pairs of electrodes used for 
n Tecord. Results of 4 "assemblies" using different 
airings of electrodes are compared. The center of the 
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dipole varies within a volume of 2 cm? but its direction is 
stable. The importance and influence of the approxi- 
mations introduced by the model and the method are 
discussed. Although these approximations cannot be 
neglected, they do not change the significance of the 
results. Has the virtual source a physical interpretation? 
Only intracerebral investigations can provide a clear 
answer. Whatever the answer may be, it appears that the 
method presented can be helpful in analyzing EEG 
surface situations.—Journal abstract. 

2364. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Kreinick, Carol J., & 
Mello, William F. (U. Rochester) Cortical evoked 
potentials and synchronization. of electrocortical 
activity during consummatory behavior In rats. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 171-182.—Studied electro- 
cortical activity and averaged potentials to photic stimuli 
in rats during bar-pressing for liquid reinforcement on а 
fixed-ratio schedule. Reinforcing licking activity was 
associated with enhancement of late components of 
visual evoked responses and increased incidence of 
“afterdischarges” relative to evoked responses obtained 
during bar-pressing. Although no 1-1 relationship 
between licking and apparent electrocortical synchrony 

te synchronous pattern appeared 
scle artifact since it was present during 
depression of the cortex. While data 


ts. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. : 
Чч 55 na David W. & Horn, John L. (National 
Jewish Hosp., I 


рош [s —— 
arative. 
19720 ON 59-68.—Studied visual averaged 


tials (AEPs) recorded from the fronto- 
parietal scalp of 108 16-68 yr. old Ss. Ss also completed а 


A popaira CS of 
lations of the order of from -.15 to ~32 was 
found between intelligence and AEPs. Measures of fluid 
and crystallized intelligence correlated to about the same 
magnitude with „ There were significant corre- 
lations between measures representing simple cognitive 
(e.g motor-perceptual. ж) = [eed 

i . The average size of ability ni 
p ^ud ЇЇ as ue number of significant 
itions of evoked potential 
lertness on Ss were 


| abstract. 
relaxed. @4 ref) Emma. Antinoro, Frank, (U: 
of signal rise time and duration 
сот of the auditory e 
se. Journal Speed шде the 
Vol. 14(3), -558.—Studie 
s 197050р), Уо, and vede ч {һе еапу 
f the auditory evoked cortica response in 
compon a i bjects. Tone 


z. at vario! e 
consistent effects of signal duration on the latency or 
mplitude о! ere observed. The 
B sistent change in 
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2367. Ata-Muradova, F. A. & Belova, T. I. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Normal & 
Pathological Physiology. Moscow) ep ран 
cheskie zakonomernosti sozrevaniya korti t- 
al'nykh proektsii zritel'noi kory. [Phylo-ontogenetic 
regularities of the maturation of cortico-petal projections 
of the visual cortex.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 200(6), 1483-1486.—Investigated the 
development of the visual system in the rabbit usin 
extirpation, sectional staining, and evoked potential 
techniques. Anatomically, the ontogeny of the visual 
system recapitulates its phylogenetic development. Vis- 
ual fibers reach the reticular formation Ist (10-11 days 
fetal age), while cells of Layer IV of the visual cortex 
mature last (10-12 days postnatal age). Evoked poten- 
tials may be registered in 4-5 day old rabbits. An evoked 
potential at this age is a single negative wave of small 
amplitude and long latency (the D-component). Its 
origin is the reticular formation. Another negative 
component (C) appears on the 6th or 7th day. It precedes 
the D-component, has a higher amplitude and shorter 
latency, and originates in the pretectal region. On the 9th 
or 10th day, a 3rd negative component (B) appears. It 
originates in the ventral portion of the lateral geniculate 
body. On the 13th or 14th e day a positive component (A) 
of the evoked potential may be recorded. Its origin is the 
dorsal portion of the lateral США body.—L. Zusne. 

2368. Boernstein, Walter S. (New York U., Research 
Center for Mental Health) бесе. and thinking: 
Their interrelationship and organismic organization. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 169, 673-682.—Discusses the principle of specific 
Sensoritonic synergies which states that the sensory 
component of each sensory system is more or less closely 
correlated (depending on the given sense) with a tonic 
component on the same level of differentiation, and, 
through it, with the body tonus as a whole. Experiments 
with African clawed toads, minnows, and human Ss are 
reported which show that this principle controls activities 
ranging from those in the melanophores in amphibian 
skin to man's most complex thought processes. The 
sensoritonic correlation was found to particularly 
close in the optic system, where changes in the sensory 
component affect the body tonus, and Changes in the 
body tonus affect the Optic system. In humans of the 
"opticomotor" or “intuitionalistic” lype, nonoptic stim- 
uli that increased the body tonus also educed cor- 

responding optic imagery, and vice versa. The *high or 
“spatial” Senses are distinguished from the “low” or 
“pre-” (or “a-”) spatial senses, Spatial orientation, based 
on the spatial senses and the body tonus is considered 
the root from which the faculty of thinking evolves, 2 
somatopsychological types of man are distinguished. (28 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

2369. Collewijn, Н. (U. Rotterdam, Medical School, 
Netherlands) An analog model of the rabbit's opto- 
kinetic system. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 
71-88.—Describes a model which simulates the smooth 
phase of the rabbit's optokinetic reaction with analogue 
electronic elements. The model is based on (a) known 
input-ouput relationships of the optokinetic System in 
closed and open loop conditions, and (b) input-output 
properties of 2 classes of retinal direction-selective 
motion detectors in the rabbit, Apart from velocity 

detectors the model contains a transport delay, a leaking 
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integrator with a long time constant, and pure integrator 
with automatic reset. The input-output relationships of 
the optokinetic system for steady rotations, sinusoidal, 
stepwise, and other movements are faithfully simulated 
by the model, both for normal and open loop conditions, 
(15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2370. Collewijn, H. (U. Rotterdam, Medical School, 
Netherlands) Latency and gain of the rabbit's opto- 
kinetic reactions to small movements. Brain Re- 
search, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 59-70.—Results of a study of the 
rabbit's optokinetic reactions to small movements 
indicate that reactions to position steps (amplitude 54M) 
of the optokinetic drum were entirely absent. Trapezoid 
movement was followed well; the gain of the reactions 
was entirely determined by the velocity of the stimulus, 
Velocities up to 1*/sec were followed well, but at higher 
stimulus velocities gain decreased sharply. RT of the 
system to sudden movement (velocity steps) was around 
100 msec., with sharp increase for velocities. below. 
1*/sec. This may indicate that a minimal displacement 
of the order of the interreceptor distance on the retina is 
required for motion detection.—Journal summary. > 

2371. Dimond, Stuart & Beaumont, Graham. (Uni- 
versity Coll., Cardiff, Wales) Use of two cerebral 
hemispheres to increase brain capacity. Nature, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 232(5308), 270-271.—12 undergraduates 
were each placed before 4 display screens. Signals on the 
2 screens to the left of each S were directed to S's right 
hemisphere; signals from the 2 screens on the right yo 
directed to the left hemisphere. Ss reported pairs o 
random black digits "arranged into blocks of 80 trials, 4 
2 of which (LVF blocks) the digits appeared on yeu 
and 2 left, in 2 (RVF blocks) on screens 3 and 4 [rig] 
and in 2 (BVF blocks) on screens 1 or 2 and 3 or A 
Results indicate that for the visual task, LVF blocks n 
inferior to both RVF and BVF blocks (for NE 
comparisons, р < .001). The difference between iie 
and BVF blocks was significant at p < .01. Co T 
results were found in the sorting task, i.e., LVF an Me 
blocks differed at р < .05, and sorting alone 00), 
significantly superior to all other conditions (р $3 "n 
Results do not support a hypothesis that аш EU 
superior to the nen or that temporal and n Жү 
hemifields differ. “It is therefore concluded tha pus 
visual task, if the stimuli are presented to bos ae 
spheres performance is maximized, while if. Hane 
чено io only 1 hemisphere, then the uA ap i 
Of processing more of the information than bb the 
From an interpretation of the results it is note aralle 
“presence of 2 analysing systems shona vlibution 
activity in the brain raises a possibility of the E. hic 
of the perceptual load between conjoint System. only 
may be a characteristic mode of brain funcion Viduals" 
in split-brain patients but also in normal in 
—/. L. Smith. U.) Chem- 

2372. Gesteland, Robert C. (Northwestern дерге 
ical mechanisms and neural coding in M Report, 
Chemosensors. USAF AMRL Teu results 0 
1971(Feb), No. 70-117, 96 p.—Describes 1 fos neural 
Studies with the objectives (a) of deciphering tion from 
code which is used to transmit informa Е of 
vertebrate chemoreceptors to the CNS, awed in the 
determining the molecular mechanisms x and the 
reception event. Olfactory organs of ihe s È udpuppy 
mudpuppy and papilla on the tongue of t b i 
were used in this research. It was foun verage pulse 
vertebrate, nose odor intensity is coded by a 
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rate, the rate inversely proportional to stimulus intensity. 
Odor kind is coded by pulse intervals in the signal. The 
result is a detection and signaling system with maximum 
discrimination for weak signals and large information 
content with low pulse rates. Studies on a nose operating 
under a flowing water stream show that many substances 
which do not smell are adequate stimuli. Repeated 
stimulation of a receptor cell yields results best explained 
by a process of strong bond formation between stimulus 
and receptor which does not break when stimulation 
ceases, Experiments with specific blocking substances 
indicate that the olfactory receptor sites are proteins. An 
experimental way was found to separate voltages due to 
chemoreceptor action from those due to electrochemical 
events in extracellular fluid. Most important, an animal 
with large olfactory and taste receptor cells was found 
and a preparation which allows intracellular micro- 
electrode studies on these cells developed. (36 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2373. Gevirtz, Richard N. (De Paul U.) A psycho- 
physical investigation of property analyzers for 
figural complexity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4888. 

2374. Hood, Donald C. (Northwestern U.) Central 
effects on the human peripheral auditory mecha- 
nism. Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4690. 

2375. Humphrey, N. K. (Sub-Department of Animal 
Behaviour, Cambridge, England) Contrast illusions in 
perspective. Nature, 1971(Jul Vol. 232(5306), 91- 
93.—lllustrates and/or discusses contrast illusions for 
size, a contrast illusion for orientation, an aftereffect for 
Size, and size-weight illusions which are all thought to be 
essentially similar phenomena, originating in the 
contrast between the actual and the expected values. Ata 
physiological level it is possible that these illusions have a 
common mechanism. The evidence of electrophysiology 
Suggests that, for many stimulus dimensions, there are 
nerve units which respond preferentially to stimuli of 
TRUE values ....” 3 paintings are reproduced to show 
ow the depth-size illusion has presented problems for 
une artists and how these illusions have, in a sense, 
istorted the work.—J. L. Smith. 
eus Lombroso, Cesare T. & Corazza, Ruggero. 
h arvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Central 
visual discharge time-locked with spontaneous eye 
movements in the cat. Nature, 1971(Арг), Vol. 

0(5294), 464-467.—Ss were 34 adult cats in ап 
үре isolé preparation in order to study numerous 
pontaneous eye movements. Spinal transection was 
cone under 7 mg/kg sodium methohexital, iv, or ether 
anesthesia. Following transection, general anesthesia 
ree and Ss were artificially respirated and warmed. 
то avoid all sources of pain, 2% xylocaine was use 
K peatedly during the session at all pressure points of the 
` isteotactic device and at all operative sites. “The levels 
is electrical activity from a large population of fibres in 
ш optic chasm (ОС), in the geniculo-cortical tract (GO). 
wd in a non-commisural cortico-fugal (CF) pathway 
s measured in dark adaptation . .. . [Results] show 
pi asic changes in the level of the integrated 
ischarge in temporal relation to spontaneous еу 
movements that occurred only in the GC and in the CF 
pathways, while no change was seen at the 
S [These] results, therefore, seem to provide electro- 
physiological evidence to support the postulate of a 
Central ‘corollary discharge’ time-locked with active 
movements of the eyes.” (20 ref.)—J. L Smith. 
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2377. Lynch, James C. (Stanford U.) A single unit 
analysis of contour enhancement in he somesthelic 
system of the cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4833—4834. 

2378. McCutcheon, N. B. & Saunders, J. (State U. 
New York, Albany) Human taste papilla stimulation: 
Stability of quality judgments over time. Science, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4018), 214-216.—Trained 2 adults to 
detect differences in tastes produced by several stimuli, 
e.g., sucrose and citric acid. Results indicate that human 
taste papillae are sensitive to 2 or more chemical stimuli, 
Individual papillae produced stable response patterns 
(quality and intensity) over а l-mo period. Results 
suggest that the response pattern is not affected by 
turnover of receptor cells.—Journal abstract. 

2379. Piggins, David J. (U. Guelph, Wellington Coll., 
Ontario, Canada) Perception of a square viewed as a 
prolonged after-image. Atti della Fondazione Giorgio 
Ronchi, 1968(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 149-172.—Describes a 
study in which 8 Ss observed a prolonged afterimage of 
an outline figure of a square, and reported quantitatively 
on the fading and reappearance (fragmentation) of single 
lines and combinations of single lines. Results show that 
fragmentation of the figure was reported reliably within 
Ss and consistently across Ss, and occurred in a 
nonrandom manner. This finding is interpreted as 
implicating the action of the CNS. А age aos ae 
model is suggested and the possible role of attention is 
discussed. (Italian summary)—Journal abstract. 

2380. Pribram, К. Н. (Ed.) (Stanford U.) Brain and 
behavior: Il. Perception and action: Selected read- 
ings. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1969. 575 p. 


$2.75(рарег). 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


2381. ———. Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
ACNP: Abridged proceedings. Psychopharmacology 
Bulletin, 1972(Jan), Vol. ИШ 4-22.—Presents proceed- 
ings from the 9th annual meeting of the American 
College of Neuropsychopharmacology, held in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, December 1970. Included are summaries of 
papers presented at various group study sessions con- 
cerned with (a) blood-brain barrier, (b) real and potential 


aberrations in methylation related to mental illness, (c) 
cannabis, and (d) the biological and behavioral effects of 
alcohol.—M. DeWitt. led 
2382. Ahtee, Liisa & Eriksson, Kalervo. (U. Helsinki, 
Finland) 5-Hydro ryptamine and 5-hydroxyindoly- 
lacetic acid content їп brain of rat strains selected 
for their alcohol Intake. Physiolo, & Behavior, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 123-126,—Studied brain 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (5 HTP) and 5-hydroxyindolylacetic acid (5 
HIAA) in 2 strains of male albino rats of Wistar origin 
which had been selectively outbred for alcohol con- 
sumption for 16-17 generations. 18 alcohol addicted 
(AA) and 30 alcohol-nonaddicted (ANA) rats served as 
Ss. Both 5 HTP and 5 HIAA contents in AA Ss’ brains 
were 15-20% higher than those of ANA brains. After 
probenecid, the difference in the 5 HIAA content was 
statistically significant. When Ss were given à free choice 
of ethanol or water for 1 mo., brain 5 HTP concentration 
of the AA Ss was 31% higher and 5 HIAA content 10% 
higher than that of ANA Ss. No changes Were found S 
the 5 HTP and 5 HIAA content in the brains of ANA Y 
forced to drink the same amount of ethanol as the AA Ss 
drank voluntarily. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. той 
2383. Baile, Clifton A. (Harvard School o! үн 
Health, Boston, Mass.) Metabolites as feedbacks for 
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control of feed intake and receptor sites in goats 
and sheep. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 
819-826.— Tested the role of metabolites in the hunger- 
satiety mechanism by injections during spontaneous 
meals into goats and sheep fed a grain ration ad lib. Feed 
intake of goats and sheep was decreased about 40% by 
injections of 15 and 31 mM per meal, respectively, of 
propionate into the ruminal vein (RV) but not by 21 and 
50 mM per meal, respectively, into the jugular vein (JV). 
Injections of an average of 41 mM/min of propionate 
decreased feed intake of goats about 36%. Sh oed 
with propionate into the carotid artery (CA) B mM per 
meal), or mesenteric (MV) (36 mM per meal), or portal 
veins (53 mM per meal) did not decrease feed intake 
significantly. In sheep, glucose (23 mM per meal), when 
injected into the CA, decreased feed intake 35%. When 
injected into the RV or MV, however, it had no effect. 
Feed intake of both goats and sheep decreased when 19 
and 39 mM per meal, respectively, of butyrate were 
injected into the JV. Lactate injected into the JV 
decreased feed intake of goats, but not sheep, despite 
larger injections. Sheep (but not goats) decreased feed 
intake during RV and JV acetate injections. It is 
proposed that in the ruminal region of both goats and 
Sheep there are propionate tors which may function 
in me sa Be of IE intake. (43 ЖО. vi 1 
; Beyer, К. H., Bredenstein, O., & Schenck, С. 
(Free U. Berlin, Pharmaceutical Inst, W. Germany) 
Isolierung und Identifizierung eines n- 
Reaktionsproduktes: Ill. Zur Chemie und к 
von Dibenzazepin-Derivaten. [Isolation and identi- 
fication of a carbamazepine reaction product: ПІ. 
Chemistry and analytics of diazepine derivatives.] 
Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7), 1033- 
1034.—Describes the isolation and identification of a 
carbamazepine reaction product. The Structure of this 
compound was proved to be a 9-methylacridine,—Eng- 
lish summary. 


2385. Bj M.& M. (Ruder Bošković 
Inst., Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Effect ot fiiam lons on the 
release of from the 


line cerebral cortex. 
Nature, rip, Vol. 230(5296), 587-588,—Describes 
“how local replacement of sodium ions by lithium in 
Ringer-Locke solution affects s, ntaneous and evoked 
releases of ACh [acetylcholine] from the cat cerebral 
cortex.” Ss were anesthetized with an ip dose of a 
diallyl-barbituric acid and urethane mixutre. ACh was 
collected from the exposed surface of the pericruciate 
enr ica Nes apie from the surface of the 
cerebral cortex unilaterally for 15 periods of 15 mi 
+». When the sodium chloride М я 
solution was replaced by lithium chloride, in each of 10 


amount of ACh collected from the surface of the 
cerebral cortex, in the absence of peripheral stimulation 
:+--” It was found that with the lithium chloride 
solution there was no increase in the output of ACh 
during peripheral stimulation. 2 mechanisms by which 
lithium could block the evoked release of ACh from the 
cerebral cortex are suggested: (a) lithium ions may have 
interfered with impulse conduction in cortical neurons, 
and (b) exposure of the cerebral cortical tissue toa 
sodium-free Ringer-Locke solution may have impaired 
ACh release and/or synthesis.—J. L. Smith, 
2386. Brenkert, Antoinette & Radin, Norman S. (U. 
Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst.) of 
galactosyl ceramide and glucosyl ceramide by rat 


brain: Assay procedures and changes with age 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 36(1), 183-193.—Determined 
conditions for assaying whole rat brain for the galac. 
tosyl- and glucosyltransferases which form cerebrosides 
from ceramide and a Sugar nucleotide. The activity of 
the 2 enzymes changed with age in different fashions 
during the early stage postnatal life, Galactosyltrans- 
ferase activity was low in the beginning, rising 5-fold 
between 8 and 16 days, while glucosyltransferase activity 
was high in the beginning, remaining almost constant 
until 16 days. Both enzymes decreased in activity over 
the next 40 days, reaching a plateau covering at least 300 
more days. (23 ref.) —Journal summary. 

2387. Clark, B., Thompson, J. W., & Widdri оп, б. 
(Fisons Ltd., Pharmaceutical Div., ТТ Eng- 
land) Analysis of the inhibition of pethidine N- 
demethylation by monoamine oxidase inhibitors 
and some other drugs with special reference to drug 
Interactions in man. British Journal of Pharmacology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 89-99.—Studied N-demethylation 
of pethidine in microsomal suspensions from unstarved 
wil rat liver and identified the N-demethylase as 
belonging to the class of hepatic microsomal mixed 
function oxidases. A study of the structure/action 
relationships of compounds inhibiting pethidine N- 
demethylase revealed that hydrazine derivatives in- 
cluding phenylhydrazine, methylphenylhydrazine, and 
mebanazine were all potent competitive inhibitors. 
Pethidine N-demethylase was only slightly inhibited y 
histamine and amphetamine but not by adrenaline m 
ephedrine nor by several miscellaneous compoun : 
including piperidine, N-ethylpiperidine, Nene 
idine, N-methylammonium, hydrallazine, or pethi ШЕ 
acid. Several psychotropic drugs were all found Ор 
competitive inhibitors of pethidine N-demet ie 
These included MAO inhibitors (the most active uo 
nialamide and phenoxypropazine; the least active n 
niazid); the tranquilizers promazine, propiomázinnue 
chlorpromazine and tricyclic antidepressants (p Ad 
imipramine, desipramine, and amitryptyline). Ну ib. 

г i re also inhi 
cortisone, prednisolone, and nalorphine же il Results 
itors, while SKF 525A was the most active of all. AER 
are discussed in relation to the clinically opi dme 
interactions which may occur between MAO ШҮ. 
and pethidine. It is concluded that since many xS 
groups of drugs, including MAO inhibitors, bo. 
tricyclic antidepressants, steroids, nalorp hi ОШО 
525A, and barbiturates compete for cytoc d may 
reductase, it is possible that this шесһал of 
account, at least in part, for the observed intera 
these various drugs in man.—Journal abs Eng 

2388. Comfort, A. (University Coll., Lon Nature, 
land) Likelihood of human рпеготопев те Jike- 
1971(Apr), Vol. 230(5294), 432-433, 47 TIMOR has 
lihood that there are functional human phero mt direct 
been both asserted and denied, both МИШ И end 
experimental evidence: the finding of clear р | 0 
etlects in monkeys and the recent obiti: reopen 
menstrual synchronization between close rect exper 
the possibility more definitely, and make 
iment obligatory. The practical impor! control ove 
research lies in the possibility of primer, à generally 
human endocrine cycles and reproduc ner se could 
«+... Even the study of simple поена © ортеп | 
clarify a field of human, and especially 4 rather than 
biology which has been so far suspecte es and 825 
elucidated. Odour fingerprinting techniqu 


tance of SUC 
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chromatography now make the detection and prepa- 
ration of human pheromonal agents feasible if they 
exist.” In a discussion of developmental effects, it is 
noted that: “The large observed individual variation in 
conscious olfactory awareness is almost certainly in part 
genetic, but psycho-analytic writers have both suggested 
and documented the possibility of a special role for 
odour in infant psychosexual development.” Also dis- 
cussed are adult effects, patterns of response, chemical 
ые» and models for effects. (44 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 
. Curtis, R. F., et al. (University Coll., Swan: 
Wales) Identification of primate а NEA 
and the properties of synthetic attractants. Nature, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 232(5310), 396-398.—Notes that the 
еее сосание са vaginal ME in 
ys can be extracted int s 
fractionation was performed by ed E rl 
anion exchanger, diethylaminoethyl cellulose, and the 
ced on o 
mixture of authentic pr ens аа in 66 E 
with 4 pairs of active male and ovariectomized female 
thesus monkeys. 5 volatile aliphatic acids were identified 
He И occuring сала! of vaginal secretions. 
at а i i 
possesses equally PA pur си en 
Findings indicate that the attractant PN of 
юны vaginal secretions depend, at least in 
8 acid content.—P. 
2390. Johansson, On eee “Marianne, & 
Eros; Devi (U. Stockholm, Psychological Lab., 
есі 
telated to жлне А a ч т re m em «4 
the Psychological Laboratori adum. 19716569) 
vis OH oratories, U. Stockholm, 197Y(Sep). 
DUREE be Studied excretion of 2 catecholamines 
1213 yr old children sampled from a longitudinal stud 
during a “passive” прен а а 
atin Ае i Солила а film) аш Ae 
groups of boys, t p orming an arit metic test). In the 
significantly as is meag adrenaline excrete ane 
rate feo. ong dr nh ste thi who 
increased their adr if Presses ean ithmetic 
кашан eee output during the ari ^ 
performed [рше wit ү the preceding ape pe 2 
endurance tha m the test in terms а E 
Work by ad n ai Ss who did not responi to men 
nions mere ымы "жеи de sem of ОҢ 
catecholamines AU t Mi. a ОКТ go 
social adjustine eachers' ratings ш g ith 
nt and emotional stability as well as wit 


me: H *. а ч " p 
‘asures of the Ss’ subjective satisfaction with their 
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dopamine, noradrenaline, and adrenaline. Signifi 
differences in concentration of dopamine as well iod 
noradrenaline in the brainstem and cerebral cortex were 
found between the 2 S groups. Results point to à 
causative relationship between the metabolism of brain 
catecholamines (especially dopamine and noradrenaline) 
and the ability to develop. CRs.—Journal abstract. 
2392. Pátkai, Paula. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Rela- 
tions between catecholamine release and psycho- 
logical functions. Reports from the Psychological Lab- 
oratories, U. Stockholm, 1970(Nov), Suppl. 2, 19 p. 
—Reports investigations which study the relation be- 
tween catecholamine release, especially that of adren- 
aline, and some psychological functions. A short pres- 
entation of the physiology of adrenaline and nora- 
drenaline is given and the methods of assay are 
described. Some earlier investigations are reviewed. 8 
experimental studies centered around 4 problem areas 
are reported: (a) relations between catecholamine secre- 
tion and personality traits; (b) catecholamine secretion 
as related to the quality and intensity of reactions; (c) the 
relation between 
ance; and (d) interindividual differences in diurnal 
working habits as related to differences in the diurnal 
variation of catecholamine secretion and performance. 


quality of an emotional reaction. Findings suggest the 


need for further rese 
diurnal alertness rhythms. (39 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 


Hormones 


2393. Baum, Michael J. (Medical Faculty, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Precocious mating in male rats fol- 
lowing treatment with androgen or estrogen. Journal 
of & Physiological Psychology, 
Vol. 78(3), 356-367.— Conducted 5 experi 


Royal Victoria Hospital 
male Roy: injections of 1000 е Шеп testosterone 
iol 


od. EB activa 
dame and sham-operated Ss with nearly equa 
facility. Also, prepuberal castrates primed with 


subsequently intromitted 


replacemen! 
abstract. 
2394. Beyer, 
Social Security, 
and s on estrou: 


C. & Komisaruk, B. (Mexican Inst. of 
Mexico City) Effects of diverse 
s behavior, lordosis reflex, and 


genital tract morphology in the rat. Hormones 
Behavior, 


1971(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 20-0526 CEY 

iven in varied doses to female ra s, only 

Ete pra imulated estrous be- 
ornification. 

uterine weight and the 

/day of testosterone 

propion: i, 1 фе А 

thelium of the endometrium. It is suggeste a 
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structural requirements of the androgen molecule for 
sexual behavior stimulation differ from those deter- 
mining uterine growth responses. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2395. Gerall, Arnold A., Stone, Linda S., & Hitt, John 
C. (Tulane U.) Neonatal androgen depresses female 
responsiveness to estrogen. P/ysiology & Behavior, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 8(1), 17-20.—Injected 28 5-day-old 
female Sherman rats with oil or 5, 10, or 1,250 pg. of 
testosterone propionate (TP). After reaching maturity, Ss 
lived in Wahmann activity apparatuses. Daily number of 
revolutions was recorded while Ss were intact, spayed, 
and injected daily Ist with .1 and then with 1 pg. 
estradiol benzoate (EB). After removal from activity 
cages, Ss were administered either oil or 3.3 ug. EB for 
each of 5 days before uterine sections were taken. 
Running rate and amplitude for each level of EB were 
inversely proportional to the neonatal TP dosage. 
Similarly, relative uterus weight after EB replacement 
was lowest for the 1,250 ug. TP and highest for the 

oil-injected Ss. It is concluded that neonatal androgen 
reduces adult responsiveness to estrogen in direct 
proportion to the amount administered.—Journal ab- 
tract. 

2396. Hadjiolova, I. (Inst. of Hygiene & Work Safety, 
Sofia, Bulgaria) Modifications de la glande cortico- 
surrénale et de la corticostérone plasmatique de 
rats dans un modèle expérimental de fatigue. 
[Adrenal cortex and plasma corticosterone modifications 
in rats in an experimental state of weariness.] Agres- 
sologie, 1971, Vol. 12(Spec. No. C), 75-80.— Carried out 
biochemical and histologic investigations with an elec- 
tron microscope (adrenal cortex) on 80 male albino rats 
in the state of chronical muscular weariness due to 
swimming exercises until refusal, during a 25-30 day 
period. Modifications noticed with the electron micro- 
scope on the adrenal cortex’s smooth endoplasmic 
reticulum, cytoplasmic matrix, and partly on mito- 
chondria were not as clear as in the control group 
because of changes of cytoplasmic matrix density, and 
cellular differentiation into clear and compact cells. 
Functional investigations show, during a complementary 
thermic charge and an ACTH stimulation, a more feeble 
reaction of the adrenal cortex. Data correspond to a 
considerable decrease of endoplasmic reticulum in the 
adrenal cortex's cells, which plays an important part in 
steroid synthesis. (German, Spanish, & Russian sum- 
maries)—English summary. 

2397. Kocher, Elizabeth C. (U. Pennsylvania) Hor- 
monal control of behavior in the Japanese quail. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4893. 

2398. Levin, Robert G. Differential effects of 
progesterone on the maternal behavior of primi- 
parous and multiparous rats. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4896. 

2399. Orcutt, F. Scott. (U. Akron) Effects of 
oestrogen on the differentiation of some reproduc- 
tive behaviours in male pigeons (Columba livia). 

Animal Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 277-286. 
—Investigated the influence of estrogen on behavioral 
differentiation in 80 male pigeons. Ss were treated with 
diethylstilboestrol just after hatching for about 4 wk., for 
10 days, or for 48 hr. beginning on Days 1, 3, 5, and 9 
post hatching. When tested as adults, Ss given long 
treatments show feminization of bow coo, bow/bow coo, 
nest call, and probably gather nest material, squat, beg, 
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and bill with beak inside partner’s. The short treatment 
beginning Day 9 and the 10-day treatment may have 
induced a hastened maturation of the normal male 
pattern of displacement preen. It is concluded that early 
treatment with estrogen alters the normal development 
of reproductive behavior in male pigeons.—Journal 
abstract. 

2400. Rose, Robert M., Holaday, John W., & Bern- 
stein, Irwin S. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Plasma testosterone, dominance 
tank and aggressive behaviour in male rhesus 
monkeys. Nature, 1971(Jun); Vol. 231(5302), 366- 
368.—Collected behavioral data over a 3-mo period for 
34 male adult rhesus monkeys placed in a large outdoor 
compound. Behavior was recorded using a 73-item 
standard activity inventory. Data on about 8,000 
responses were computer analyzed. In the 7th mo. blood 
samples were taken and testosterone was analyzed in 1 
ml. of plasma; plasma cortisol was also analyzed. 
"Aggressive behaviour comprised only 1.85% of the total 
behaviour observed. Of all aggressive behaviour, 80% 
was non-contact, which consisted primarily of threats 
and chase.” Aggressive behavior correlated positively 
and significantly (p < .05) with testosterone concentra- 
tion, Dominance rank was also positively correlated with 
testosterone concentration; Ss in the highest quartile 
(ranked from 1-8) had significantly higher testosterone 
(р < .05) than Ss lower in dominance. “An important 
question raised by these data is whether the higher 
plasma testosterone concentration that is frequently seen 
in more aggressive animals precedes, or is the result of, 
their dominant and aggressive status. Anecdotal infor- 
mation suggests that in this group, plasma testosterone 
concentrations are a function of dominance and ag- 
gressive behaviour, and dominance changes alter testo- 
sterone concentrations.” (22 ref.)]—J. L. Smith. 

2401. Rubin, Robert T., et al. (Hershey Medical 
Center, Pa.) Gonadotropin secretion during sleep in 
normal adult men. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4018), 
196-198.—Studied the patterns of luteinizing hormone 
and follicle stimulating hormone release during sleep H 
16 healthy male volunteers aged 21-30 yr. It was foun 
that these hormones were released in unrelated, ИШ 
arrhythmic peaks, with no consistency оп differen 
nights for the same S. Release of luteinizing ШОТ 
was modestly but significantly larger (14%) during Бү 
sleep than in non-REM sleep, but release of gale 
stimulating hormone was not clearly related to stages © 
sleep. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. sate 

2402. Tsaneva, N. & Stoyanova, N. (Inst. of Нурел ii 
& Work Safety, Sofia, Bulgaria) Modifications d 
contenu en adrénaline et en noradrénaline c nd 
glande surrénale et du plasma au cours MU 
activitié motrice limitée et d'un stress n ne 
supplémentaire. [Reactions of adrenal and р 3d d 
contents in adrenalin and noradrenalin in the Co rait 
limited motor activity and supplementary thermic s s 
Agressologie, 1971, Vol. 12(Spec. No. С), sree a 
termined rates of adrenalin and noradrenalin Bt 40 
fluorimetric method in the adrenals and the pA öt 
albino rats kept in a state of limited motor aea Wiis 
days. A 10% decrease of the level of adrena ИЕ Ше 
noticed in the adrenal and the plasma contents 
noradrenalin plasma level remained unchanged. 


" $ ue 
reaction of Ss to thermic stress due to dmn o 
bilization had the same characteristics as but the 


controls submitted to thermic stress only, 
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ere less distinct. Results indicate а certain 
to hyporeactivity due to immobilization. 
Spanish & Russian summaries)—English sum- 


changes Wi 
tendency 
(German, 


mary. 
2403. Ward, Ingeborg L. (Villanova U.) Female 
"sexual behavior in male rats treated prenatally with 
an anti-androgen. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 8(1), 53-56.— Treated 23 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
either pre- or postnatally with cottonseed oil or cypro- 
terone acetate (Сур A), a potent antiandrogen. In 
adulthood, Ss were castrated and injected with estrogen 
and progesterone. When tested with vigorous males, the 
| prenatal Сур A Ss were mounted more often and showed 
higher quality lordotic patterns than normal Ss. The 
Jordosis quotient was not significantly different. Post- 
natal Сур A Ss did not differ from normals in female 
receptivity. The combination of prenatal plus postnatal 
Cyp A did not enhance female behavior above that 
produced by prenatal treatment alone. Results indicate 
that female behavior differentiation in the rat begins 
during prenatal development. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
© 2404. Zucker, Irving; Wade, George N., & Ziegler, 
Rosilene, (U. California, Berkeley) Sexual and hor. 
En influences on eating, taste preferences, and 
| E weight of hamsters. Physiology & Behavior, 
(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 101-111.—Studied endocrine influ- 
ES in 5 experiments with golden hamsters (N = 236). 
| Я E» treatment with 5 mg. of progesterone had appetite 
E weight-promoting effects in adult gonadectomized 
] тесеу females. These effects were absent in 
A ое апа hypophysectomized females prior to 
Ünen E. of age. Moderate progesterone dosages failed to 
m food consumption, and minimal changes in 
E. ке» recorded in pregnant Ss during elevated 
one secretion. Testosterone propionate de- 
m ood intake in adult males, but not in females, 
ага males being as responsive аз older Ss. In 
Кге le preference tests with water (a) females drank 
Brea INS than males (this preference being 
Eid OS by overiectomy and unaffected by castration); 
an ) $s consumed only minimal amounts of a 1% salt 
E Salt intake did not increase following adren- 
3 M and Ss died within 7 days. Progesterone-treate 
E lectomized Ss survived, but did not increase salt 
Eon mption. These finding are generally in sharp 
n id to those found in other species and emphasize 
ref E specificity of endocrine mechanisms. 
)—Јоита! abstract. 


Drug Effects-Human 


E Adam, Nilly. (U. Pennsylvania) Effects of low 
Unchatations of anesthetic drugs on mnemonic 
INNS Dissertation | Abstracts International, 
(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4441. 
erna: S Cervantes León, G. & Arriaga Armenta, E. (Dr. 
вето Ocaranza Psychiatric Hosp., Mexico, Р. ) 
jon an ntaclón-y drogas psicotrópicas. [Deferenta- 
Cond; nd psychotropic drugs.] Revista de la Clínica de la 
лиса, 1971(Feb), Vol. 48), 12-16-— Conduce that 
р onn involves the diminishing or suppression 0 
Origi ive sensory impulses reaching the brain, despite the 
ХЕ S or conditions causing the privation. A classi- 
Central. of deferentation according to external and 
imental fi internal characteristics is presented. Exper- 
Ds findings concerning different types of deferenta- 
and the relation of sensorial privation and neuro 
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psychotropic drugs are discussed. і 
caidas ts gs scussed. (21 ref.)}—English 
2407. Duckman, Robert Н. (122 East 25th St., New 
York, N.Y.) Marihuana: d it affects vision, per- 
ception and memory. Journal of the American Opto- 
metric Association, 1972(Feb), Vol. 43(2) 160-163. 
—Reviews research on the effect of marihuana in the 
areas of vision, perception, and memory. Results indicate 
that marihuana does effect the performance of these 
systems. The question of whether or not these decre- 
ments in performance are deleterious to the individual's 
well-being is discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2408. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne; Myrsten, Anna L, 
Post, Birgitta, & Johansson, Gunn. (U. Stockholm, 
Psychological Lab., Sweden) Behavioural and phys- 
iological effects of cigarette smoking in a monot- 
onous situation. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(1), 
1—7.—Measured the sustained performance of 12 male 
undergraduate moderate smokers in a visual RT test. It 
was found that in a control session without smoking, 
efficiency decreased over time. When 3 cigarettes were 
smoked at 20-min intervals, Ss were able to maintain 
their initial level of performance throughout the session. 
Mean RTs were significantly shorter in the smoking than 
in the control condition. Smoking produced a significant 
renaline excretion and heart rate. (17 


2409. Gilson, Richard D., Schroeder, David J., Collins, 
William E., & Guedry, Frederick E. (FAA, Civil Aero- 
Ока.) Alcohol and 


disorientation-related responses: IV. Effects of 
y Illumination 


lation. FAA 
1971(Jul), No. 71-34, 12 p.—A control, a 
(1 ml. of 100-proof vodka/kg of bod 
“moderate” alcohol (2 ml/kg of body weigh! 
erformed a tracking task under 2 levels of instrument 
illumination (1.0 and 0.1 ft-L); the test room was 
otherwise in total darkness. In a stationary environment, 
there was little change in due Pe "xs 
inking; during angular acce eration, рег 
dade Кет ‘ollowing alcohol ingestion and at 


declined significantly ion а 
mean blood : alcohol levels as low as 027%. Dim display 
lighting resulted in greater performance impairment. 


—JW. E. Collins. 

P A10. Gluckman, M. 1. (Wyeth Lab., Inc., Research 
Div., Radnor, Pa.) Pharmacology of T-chloro-5- 
(o-chlorephenyl) -1,3-dihydro-3 ydroxy -2H-1,4- 
benzodiazepin-2- one (lorazepam; Wy 4036). Ar- 
zneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7а), 1049-1055. 

2411. Hedges, ‘Annmarie; Turner, P., & n ; 
(St. Bartholomew's Hosp., London, England) relim- 
inary studies on the central effects of lorazepam, а 
new benzodiazepine. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology 
& New Drugs, 1971(Nov), Vol. 11(6), 423-421.— Com- 

ared lorazepam, à novel benzodiazepine, with diaze- 
Ne giunalbarbitone (secobarbital), and placebo in à 
Volunteer study. Ss were normal males and females 

6 yr. old. Lorazepam (1 — iier to 
imi tral depressant effects 10. а?! 
E vm effects arc less than those with giunalbar- 
iton ).—P. Federman. 
bitone (e Ronald jJ. Collins, William E., & 
Scl er, David J. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical шу, 
Sülahoma City, Okla.) Alcohol and disorientation- 


related responses: V. Influence of alcohol on 
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positional, , and Coriolis vestibular responses 
over 32-hour FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report(Oct), No. 71-39, 18 p.—30 male Ss were divided 
into 3 groups of 10 each: control (no alcohol), bourbon, 
and vodka. Each group underwent eye-movement mon- 
itoring for responses to positional, rotational, and 
Coriolis stimulation. Ss were tested immediately prior to 
ingestion of the test or the control beverage and for 
regular intervals up to 32 hr. thereafter. Blood alcohol 
levels were determined by gas Pin ne Ө The 
usual peso alcohol nystagmus responses (PAN 1 
and Il) were noted and, additionally, a direction- 
changing, positional nystagmus was obtained 24-32 hr. 
after the ingestion of alcohol. More spontaneous nystag- 
mus was noted among controls than might be ех 
from previous studies. Responses to angular acceler- 
ations and to Coriolis stimulation were generally de- 
mew. There was no differential vestibular effect 
tween congener and noncongener beverages. (31 
ref.)—W. E. Collins. 

2413. Immich, H., et al. (German Cancer Research 
Center, Heidelberg, W. German: ) Grundlegende Prob- 
leme bei der : l. [Fundamen- 
tal problems with antidepressant investigation.) Ar- 
zneimittel-Forschung, 197\(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 525-528. 

2414. Knowles, John A., Comer, Walter H., & Ruelius, 
Hans W. (Wyeth Lab., Inc., Research & Medical Div., 
аты. vri mee iot 7-chloro- 5-(o- chloro- 

enyl) - ydro ydroxy -2H-1, 4-benzo- 
diezepin -2- one ) їп humans. Arznei- 
mittel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1055-1059. 
2415. Moore, James D., W. Lester; Thomas, 
Gordon, & Whitman, Erwin N. (Deer е Research 
Unit, Mont. of experi ischemic 
pain to ani ics in prisoner volunteers. Journal of 
Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
11(6), 433-439.— Performed 2 experiments to determine 
if an ischemic muscle pain technic which was able to 
detect the analgesic activity of 600 mg. aspirin in male 
college students. Ss for р. I were 40 male prison 
inmates (21 to 59 yr. old). 24 Ss were selected for Exp. П. 
Башын differences in the threshold times between the 
со cs group and prisoner group were found. The higher 
thres| 1old levels in the prisoner group indicates a lower 
sensitivity to this kins of pain. The analgesic activity for 
the 600 mg. aspirin were undetectable in the less sensitive 
need for determining the 
before undertaking an. gesic 
studies seems apparent.—P. Federman. 

Sam; Brast, Neil, & Noble, Ernest P. 
edical School, Palo Alto, Calif.) The 
menstrual cycle: A double-blind Study of symptoms, 
enovi acebo. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 411-428.—In a double-blind 
S unmarried volunteers were 
studied over 4 menstrual periods after receiving enovid 
and a placebo. During the menstrual cycle (partitioned 
ге collected on 120 variables 
vior, and biochemistry). Mood 


anxiety observed during placebo eyes anon іп FAT 
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with enovid. The behavioral assessment Scores Were 
weakly correlated. (43 ref.) —W. С. Shipman, 

2417. Stille, G. (Dr. A. Wander Research Inst., Berne 
Switzerland) Zur Pharmakologie katatonigener 
Stoffe: V. Die Wirkung von Neuroleptica. [Pharma- 
cology of ‘catatonic drugs: V. The reaction of neuro- 
ce Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 


2418. Vandam, Leroy D. (Peter Bent Brigham Hosp., 
Boston, Mass.) Drug therapy: Analgetic drugs: The 
potent anal 8. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 286(5), 249—253.— Discusses drug de- 
pendence as a c to the description of commonly 
used major analgetics or opioids. The characteristics of 
commonly used opioids are described: morphine, di- 
hydromorphinone (dilaudid), meperidine (demerol, peth- 
idine), methadone, fentanyl (sublimaze), nalorphine 
(nalline), levallorphan (lorfan), pentazocine (talwin), and 
methotrimeprazine (levoprome). Others are listed in a 
table. Common adverse affects of opiods are also listed. 
These include respiratory, circulatory, bowel and urinary 
tract, nausea and vomiting, narcotic overdosage, and 
miscellaneous effects. Rational use of opioids is advo- 
cated.—P. Hertzberg. 

2419. Weissman, Lester; Moore, James D., Thomas, 
Gordon B., & Whitman, Erwin №. (Hoffmann-LaRoche, 
Nutley, N.J.) Personality factors in prison volunteers 
related to response in clinical drug trials. Journal of 
Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
12(1), 5-10.—Used the MMPI to obtain the personality 
profiles of 271 prisoner volunteers. Abnormal scores 
occurred in psychosociopathic, hypomanic, and schizoid 
behavior scales. The prisoners did not tend to underreact 
in drug trials. When comparisons to the general popu- 
lation are made, the personality and behavior patterns 
should be considered.—P. Federman. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


2420. Beatty, William W., Scouten, Charles W., & 
Beatty, Patricia A. (North Dakota State U.) Differentia 
effects of dexamethasone and body weight loss 0 
two measures of activity. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 7(6), 869-871.—Studied the efect pi 
dexamethasone on activity in the running wheel an e 
the shuttlebox in 51 Holtzman female rats. А ащ 
injection of dexamethasone was without жану, 
activity on the day of injection, but injection [o B 
consecutive days produced progressive x s 
running activity that appeared on the 2nd ud 
injection and persisted for 2 days after injections em 
terminated. The effects of dexamethasone on run ids 
wheel activity were closely paralleled by progressive in 
of body weight. Quantitatively similar incra, io 
activity resulted from food depriving control 8, by 
produce a pattern of weight loss similar to that d 
dexamethasone treatment. By contrast, neither. die 
methasone nor deprivation affected activity llowili 
shuttlebox. Increases in running wheel activity fo d 
dexamethasone treatment appear to result from м 
loss caused by the drug.—Journal abstract. Farias 

2421. Benz, Bettina & Waser, Р. G. (U. Zune) 
Pharmacology Inst, Switzerland) Dle уткен j 

ie mit Reserpin behandelter Máuse ^ 
Neuro- und Psychopharmaka. [Reversal of ie 
thermia in reserpinised mice by neuro- and psycho ks), 
drugs.) Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 
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654-661.—Tested a new screening method foi ecting 
ossible antidepressive drugs for ib specificity with mice. 
The method was based on the antagonism of these 
substances against reserpine-induced hypothermia. Var- 
ious chemical classes were studied and a rise of 
temperature was observed for (a) thymoleptic drugs; (b) 
most hallucinogenic substances; (c) stimulators; and (d) 
sympathomimetic, analeptic, and antihistaminic com- 
pounds. Results seem to indicate that central adrenergic 
systems play a particular part. As the experiments 
demonstrate, the method may indicate a certain centrally 
stimulating effect but it is not specific for individual 
groups, ¢.g., thymoleptics. Combined with other tests it 
will serve well for screening drugs.—English summary. 

2422. Bhagavan, H. N., Coursin, D. B., & Stewart, C 
М. (St. Joseph Hosp., Research Inst, Lancaster, Pa.) 
Monosodium glutamate induces convulsive dis- 
orders in rats. Nature, 1971(Jul), Vol. 232(5308), 
275-276.—Reports on the incidence of seizures in 
Sprague-Dawley weanling male rats after treatment with 
monosodium salt (MSG). EEGs taken during the 
convulsions were studied along with the influence of 
nme on the incidence of these convulsive disor- 
ers, because pyridoxine is directly involved in the 
metabolism of l-glutamic acid (GA) and gamma- 
aminobutyric acid (GABA). Ss were maintained on 
“rt laboratory chow or pyridoxine-control or deficient 
ш MSG was then injected ip. Various symptoms were 
нун following MSG injection: somnolence, copious 
" ation, spastic tremors, vigorous running, and ster- 
ures biting. These responses occurred significantly 
=o often (р < .05) in Ss on the pyridoxine-control diet 
UA with pyridoxine than in Ss on the same diet 
oe ne with .9 NaCl. Of the 11 MSG-treated Ss from 
SDN EG recordings were taken, 5 displayed tonic- 
th с convulsions during the recording session. Findings 
К ке. that intraperitoneally administered 1-glutamate 
d ose used may cross the blood-brain barrier, 
nA odd affect the steady state levels of GA and 
Vise us inducing seizures." Conversely, the effect of 
nw ie may be a consequence of differential 
i M of the 2 enzyme systems—GA decarboxylase 
Sri BA aminotransferase...." (21 ref)—J. L. 

2423. Cameron, Oliver С. Appel, 

k Я . Å James B. (U. 
bao) Conditioned suppression of | 
in 5i or by stimuli associated with . Journal of 
Par Analysis of Behavior, 1912(Jan), Vol. 
е ал 7.—Trained 10 Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
a bar under a variable-interval 30-sec schedule 
RM. ater as the reinforcer in 2 experiments. This 
туз AP disrupted by chlorpromazine in Exp. I and 
ted in both Exp. I and Exp. II. The administration 
light. An was paired with an originally neutral white 
@ ше нес several pairings with either drug, the light 
TES Pressed behavior. When the light was no longer 
much р ith drug, the depression effect extinguished 
oodd ister than is usually observed in conditioned 

deus studies.—Journal abstract. 

Ming, Gasgrande, C. Galli, As Ferrini, R., & 
Неше, С. (Research Lab. of Simes, Milan, Italy) 
{44 Olden. phenothiazines with 1,4-diazal 
Arc 1Чесапе and -[4.3.0]nonane ring system. 
Synth e Forschung, 1971(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 808-811. 
iain sized a group of 10-phenothiazinylpropyl 
Share -Üldecane and -[43.0]nonane derivatives for 

acological evaluation. Groups of mice, rats, am 
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cats were used to test dl-amphetamine-induc 
cerei group toxicity, deconditioning bouem E 
cer t, narcosis potentiation, analgesic effect, effect on 
„pressure, on isolated smooth muscle, and on 
reserpine-induced hypothermia in rats. The most active 
compound (8, Scheme 1) showed a pharmacological 
activity very similar to that of perphenazine. Structure- 
activity relationships in this group of compounds are 
реа с (German summary)—Journal summary. 
Чаке ч 21 ; D. L. & Goldstein, Avram. (Stanford 
., Medical School, Palo Alto, Calif.) Tolerance to 
opioid napoles Time course and reversibility of 


completely and rapidly reversible, and that 1 cycle of 
d recovery does not modify the course of 
a subsequent cycle.” —J. L. Smith. 
2426. Cherkin, Arthur Я 0. 
Маш ‘Administration Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) 
of fighting behaviour in rabbits by 
paired emerge! from anaesthesia. Nature, 
1971(May), Vol. 231(5299), 195-196.—Administered 
sodium pentobarbital to 9 pairs of adult male New 
Zealand rabbits selected for aggressive behavior toward 
each other. Results indicate that aggression was sup- 
pressed in Ss who were deg during drug adminis- 
tration and/or recovery. 
riod of time Ss remained together after reco 
or 7 days). Following а 4-wk reisolation perio 


als given 
chickens treated with ethanol) are 


discussed.—A. Olson. 

2427. inidis, J. & Miras, C. J. (U. Geneva, 
Switzerland) Effect of hashish smoke sublimate on 
hypothalamic noradrenaline studies by the fluores- 
cence method. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(1), 

ini imate to a total of 


— tered cannabis subli 
Eigene m ino rats pretreated with other 


thod шаса 
the noradrenaline 
ties of the hypothalamus (барш 


` This effect was probal 
pretreatment and control levels. This eff аз propa. 
caused by a facilitation of noradrenali ia 


i ‘are discussed in relation to other e 
тапай derivatives, int thermia, increased 
appetite, and prolongation of атр 
ref.}—Journal abstract. 


incr the | 
axonal varicosi 
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2428. Cooper, Barrett R. (Purdue U.) Changes in the 
rewarding or aversive properties of brain stimula- 
tion produced by inhibitors of catecholamine or 
serotonin synthesis. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4882-4883. 

2429. Cox, Christina; Harrison-Read, P. E., Steinberg, 
Hannah, & Tomkiewicz, M. (University Coll., London, 
England) Lithium attenuates drug-induced hyper- 
activity in rats. Nature, 1971(Jul Vol. 232(5309), 
336-337.—Attempted to determine if hyperactivity 
induced by a drug “mixture could provide a suitable 
baseline for testing behavioural effects of lithium in 
animals." In chronic experiments naive hooded female 
rats were injected ip with LiCl (isotonic solution; chronic 
lithium group) or with isotonic saline daily for 15 days. 
1% of the Ss pretreated with saline were then injected 
again with saline; the other !/ were given lithium (acute 
lithium group). 3 hr. later all Ss were subcutaneously 
injected with either a diazepoxide-dexamphetamine 
mixture dissolved in saline or with saline alone. 35 min. 
later Ss were placed in Y-shaped mazes and their 
behavior recorded for 5 min. Ss pretreated with saline 
and then given the drug mixture showed a significant 
increase in entries into the arms of the Y. Ss pretreated 
with saline, given a single dose of lithium, and the drug 
mixture were less stimulated. Acute lithium treatment 
significantly reduced hyperactivity. “The results with 
acute lithium . . . seem to indicate that in the 2 doses used 
lithium does not have any marked depressant effect on 
the spontaneous activity of rats unless the animals have 
been made hyperactive.” —J. L. Smith. 

2430. Davidoff, Robert A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Penicillin and presynaptic inhi- 
bition in the amphibian spinal cord. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 36(1), 218-222.—Reports results of a study 
which (a) demonstrate a blockade by penicillin of the 
depolarizing effects of gamma-aminobutyric acid 
(GABA) on afferent terminals; and (b) suggest that 
penicillin produces a selective blockade of presynaptic 
inhibition in the amphibian (Rana pipiens) by affecting 
the actions of the putative transmitter substance, GABA, 
either at its receptor sites or by interfering with the ionic 
processes activated by GABA. (24 ref.)J—Journal sum- 
mary. 

2431. Dési, I., Szelényi, I., & Sós, J. (Semmelweis U, 
Inst. for Pathophysiology, Budapest, Hungary) Einfluss 
von Magnesium-Orotat un Orotsäure auf Lern- 
prozesse gesunder und neurotoxisch geschädigter 
Ratten. [The influence of magnesium-orotate and orotic 
acid on learning processes of normal and neurotoxically 
injured rats.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
21(6), 780-785.—Investigated the influence of orotic acid 
and magnesium orotate on neurotoxic damage and their 
toxicity on the CNS by highly sensitive tests of the 
functional state of the CNS. It was found that neither the 
learning processes of 80 healthy male albino rats in a 
labyrinth nor the spontaneous vertical orientation 
activity of these Ss were disturbed by the 2 substances. In 
animals, the nervous system which had been neuro- 
toxically stressed by an insecticide of the alkyl-phenyl- 

carbamate type, administration of magnesium orotate or 
orotic acid eliminated or lessened the negative reactions 
caused by the nerve toxin.—English summary. 

2432. Door, Marian, et al. (University Coll., London, 
England) Persistence of dose related behaviour in 

mice. Nature, 1971(May), Vol. 231(5298), 121-123. 
—Naive Porton adult female mice were administered (ip) 
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a mixture of dexamphetamine combined with chlor- 
diazepoxide, separate constituents, or saline. 20 min, 
after injection Ss were placed singly on Square horizontal 
wooden boards with 16 holes evenly spaced in 4 TOWS, 
Behavior was scored for 3 min.: total number of head 
dips (into the hole), amount of walking on the board, 
grooming, defecation, and urination. 1 wk. later Ss were 
tested again but without any drugs. Results indicate that 
for separate drugs the frequency of head dipping was 
similar to that of saline-injected controls; with chlor- 
diazepoxide, head dipping was concentrated in the Ist 
min. of the 3-min trial. With the 2 smaller doses of the 
drug mixture, head dipping increased markedly as 
compared to the controls (р < .05 and р < .01). On the 
retest, “the shapes of the original dose-response curves 
seemed to re-emerge ... though the absolute scores for 
all groups were approximately 50% lower than at Trial 
1.... These experiments show that if the circumstances 
in which drugs are Ist encountered are appropriate, clear 
and dose-dependent effects on behaviour can persist for 
a surprisingly long time. A possible explanation could be 
that memory of the previous behaviour is reactivated by 
exposure to the original test situation."—J. L. Smith. 
2433. Downing, O. A. (U. Aston, Birmingham, 
England) Effect т АЩ оп the transmission 
of repetitive impulses through the isolated superior 
cervical ganglion of the rat. British Journal of Phar- 
macology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 71-79.—Stimulated the 
cervical sympathetic trunk of the isolated rat superior 
cervical ganglion with short bursts of repetitive pulses. Ss 
were Wistar albino rats of both sexes. At room 
temperature with rates of stimulation of 4 Hz. and above, 
the ganglionic action potentials were reduced in size. 
Amphetamine (2.7 x 105M), which caused some de- 
pression of transmission during stimulation at .1 Hz, 
caused a partial reversal of the depression of trans- 
mission occurring with rates of stimulation above 4 Hz. 
This action of amphetamine was mimicked by adrenaline 
(3 х 105M) and noradrenaline (9.6 х 105M) but not by 
isoprenaline (1.8 х 105M), and was unaffected by 
propranolol (1.4 x 105M), but was abolished by prior 
application of phenoxybenzamine (5.8 x 10-M). Fur- 
thermore, this action of amphetamine was unaltered in 
ganglia taken from Ss pretreated with reserpine (single 
dose of 6 mg/kg, 16 hr. before dissection). Amphetamine 
had no effect on the surface potentials of the ganglion or 
on changes in these potentials produced by concentra- 
tions of carbachol (5.5 x 10M to 5.5 х 102М). It is 
concluded that amphetamine has a direct action b 
a-adrenoceptors situated at presynaptic sites.—Journa 
abstract. я 
2434. Duncan, Nancy С. (U. Washington) An тее, 
tigation of the proactive effects of pentylentetrazo! 
on learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4884. ta: 
2435. Engel, Jörgen. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) bat 
tyrosine-induced reversal of the suppression o ids 
conditioned avoidance response in тёзе 7i 
treated rats. Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, /k g 
Vol. 30(3-4), 278-288.—DL-Metatyrosine (200 Sie 
ip) administration after peripheral L-dopa decarboxy 22. 
inhibition caused a temporary reversal of зу d 
induced (5 mg/kg ip) suppression of a UR ith 
avoidance response in 16 Sprague-Dawley rats, bo dos 
and without pretreatment with a dopamine-f-hy! inyl- 
ylase inhibitor, bis- (4-methyl- l- чой ilie 
thiocarbonyl) -disulfide (FLA-63), 10 mg/kg ір, bu 
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(оп of the reversal was shorter after FLA-63. After 
jection of DL-metatyrosine there was a rapid and 
ed accumulation of metatyramine and a smaller 
ulation of the f-hydroxylated metabolite, meta- 
amine. FLA-63 pretreatment prevented the meta- 
amine accumulation. Some of the behavioral 
bserved after DL-metatyrosine may be due to 
cement of endogenous noradrenaline not depleted 
serpine. The increase in locomotor activity after 
elatyrosine was not affected by the dopamine- 
idroxylase inhibitor. Results support the hypothesis 
dopamine is important for elementary motor 
ons, eg. locomotor activity, while additional 
lrenaline receptor stimulation is essential for more 
mplex and integrated behavior, e.g, a conditioned 
ance response. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2486. Freund, Gerhard & Walker, Don W. (U. 
Medical School) Sound-induced seizures 
g ethanol withdrawal in mice. Psychopharma- 
ia, 1971, Vol. 22(1), 45-49.—Induced an ethanol 
drawal syndrome consisting of tremors and con- 
sions in 32 female Jackson C57BL/6J mice. Ss were 
La liquid diet containing 27% of ethanol-derived 
Ories at an environmental temperature of +12-13°C 
"6. days. 72 controls were pair-fed with liquid diets 
taining isocaloric amounts of sucrose or laboratory 
W. 7 and 24 hr. after the beginning of withdrawal, all 
5% were exposed to bell ringing for 90 sec. This sound 
found to induce convulsions in nearly № of 
inol-consuming Ss at 7 hr. and in a few of these Ss at 
ht; only 1 control had a convulsion. Findings support 
‘concept that the ethanol withdrawal syndrome is a 
te pes state of hyperexcitability of the brain 
E epress ; 
E. pression by ethanol. (18 ref.)—Journai 
E. Fügner, A. (C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Ingelheim, 
A Antagonism of the drug induced 
197 ка! sleep in chicks. Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
bili ер), Vol. 21(9), 1350-1352.—Examined the pos- 
Dility of blocking the action of a-adrenergic substances 
Wh antagonists in experiments with male HNL and 
Mine chicks. Behavioral sleep induced by injections of 
ethyl „noradrenaline and 2-(2, 6-dichlorophenyl)- 
areo imidazoline HCL (clonidine) was inhibited by the 
alfa €ptor blockers phentolamine and tolazoline. Cloni- 
ПШ and phentolamine indicated competitive antago- 
ае similar experiments with noradrenaline 
wOWed at least a partial antagonism. Serotonergic sleep 
ee ccrably reduced or even suppressed by pre- 
Bro ent with cyproheptadine. Phenoxyenzamine an 
f о HCL had no influence. These findings with 
the | of Previous studies indicate a direct influence of 
ће logenic amines and clonidine on ће CNS. As far as 
the Teceptors involved are concerned with clonidine and 
DM ripheral a- 
тесер ) Q4 ref.) 


Bost, Kathryn L, & 
ludi ch, Harold E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., 
chum Psychiatric Research Lab., Ш) EEG arous- 
meines 0! amphetamine and its psychotomimetic 
“Chine Y derivatives in rabbit brain. Biological Psy- 
hr 1971, Vol. 3(4), 367-371.—Investigated 4 soups 
| Min. bits: (a) controls with intact brains; and (b) 
lev als with transsections of the brain at 1 of 3 different 
cem above or below the midbrain, or through the Ist 
Cal segment. Nonpsychotomimetic 2,3-dimethoxy- 
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and 2,3,4-trimethoxyamphetamine evoked EEG arousal 
in the midbrain area and showed chiefly typical EEG 
arousal patterns with low-amplitude fast activity super- 
imposed on 5-9 cps waves in the cortex and regular theta 
rhythmic activity in the hippocampus. The relatively 
potent psychotomimetic, 2,4,6-trimethoxy amphetamine 
induced EEG arousal at a site caudal to the midbrain 
and cephalad to the Ist cervical segment at the 
medullary level. The less potent psychotomimetic, 
2,5-dimethoxyamphetamine, induced EEG arousal at 
sites in both midbrain and medullary levels. These 
compounds evoked a modified EEG arousal pattern, 
with low-amplitude fast activity superimposed on slow 
waves and a few spindle bursts in the cortex, and 
dysrhythmic theta activity in the hippocampus. Possible 
mechanisms of EEG arousal evoked by nonpsycho- 
tomimetic and psychotomimetic drugs are considered, 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2439. Fukui, K. & Takagi, H. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
Effect of morphine on the cerebral contents of 
metabolites of dopamine in normal and tolerant 
mice: Its possible relation to analgesic action. 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 
45-51.—The administration of an analgesic subcuta- 
neous (sc) dose (10 mg/kg) of morphine increased the 
concentration of the dopamine metabolites, 3,4- di- 
hydroxy phenylacetic acid (DOPAC) and homovanillic 
acid (HVA) in the brains of normal male mice, and the 
time course of the change n ie Daa concn ana 
corresponded approximately to that of morphine ana 
gesia. The queso in the concentration of the DOPAC 
induced by morphine (20 mg/kg, sc) was completely 
suppressed by nalorphine (2 mg/kg, sc) given 5 min. 
after the morphine administration. In morphine-tolerant 
Ss the concentrations of DOPAC and HVA in the brain 
those observed in normal Ss and the 
ions of DOPAC and HVA in 
stration of morphine no 
g/kg) given alone did 
OPAC and HVA 


С and HVA concentrations in the 
increase in DOPAC ai gis ien 


dopamine might participate [ 
pyramidal motor system but also in the sensory mech- 
anisms of the brain. 


nriksson, Ве! 
ош The effect of two tetrahydrocan- 


. It was found that drugged Ss 
showe d in the nondrugeed um 
dosages disruptive effec on 

Both sly established Wi: mx trained under normal 

iti the de A 594: тя 

ш Section which was statistically significant 
compared to contro 
2441. Hill, Harlan F. (U. 
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New York, Buffalo) Mescaline and acid 
diethylamide (LSD) as discriminative stimull. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(1), 64—71.—Investigated the 
discriminative stimulus properties of mescaline and LSD 
when alternated with saline or each other. After 
administration, 12 female CFN Carworth rats were 
placed in a standard 2-lever operant test chamber and 
received a reinforcer (sweetened milk) for responding to 
the lever associated with S's treatment condition. A 
variable interval schedule was used, and no. пѕеѕ 
were reinforced during the Ist 5 тіп. of a daily 30-min 
session. It was found that mescaline and LSD served as 
discriminative stimuli when either drug was paired with 
saline and that the degree of discrimination varied with 
drug dose. When equivalent doses of the 2 drugs were 
given to the same S, no discriminated nding was 
observed. This finding suggests that mescaline and LSD 
produce qualitatively similar interoceptive cues in the 
rat.—Journal abstract. TUE ) The 
2443. Johnson, Stephen H. (U. ennessee 
lithium ion: Effects on locomotor 
hyperactivity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol, 32(8-B), 4892. 

2444, Kabeš, Jan; Fink, Zdeněk, & Roth, Zdeněk. 
(Purkyné Medical Research Inst, Hradec Králové, 
Czechoslovakia) A new device for spon- 
taneous motor activity: Effects of acid 
diethylamide in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
23(1), 75-85.—Used a new automatic apparatus to 
investigate the influence of LSD on spontaneous motor 
activity (SMA) in 120 male Wistar albino rats. Both the 
horizontal and vertical component of SMA were regis- 
tered simultaneously at various time intervals after ip 
administration of the drug. A biphasic effect of LSD on 
both parameters was observed —SMA was stimulated in 
the Ist phase, while an inhibitory effect appeared with 
the increasing interval from the drug administration. The 
horizontal component was found to be more sensitive to 
the stimulatory effect while inhibition was more marked 
in the vertical activity. (26 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2445. Khazan, Naim & Brenda. (City U. 
New York, Mt. Sinai Medical School) EEG correlates 


10 mg/kg morphine, ip, to 17 postaddict female Sprague 
to 10 
naive controls in successive intervals extending up to 1 
yr. All Ss had been implanted with cortical and temporal 
muscle electrodes. It was found that in naive Ss, high 
voltage EEG slow bursts associated with stuporous 
behavior appeared almost immediately after injection 
and prevailed for 60-90 min. This phase was followed by 
continuous EEG and behavioral arousal for another 
period of 60-90 min., after which Sleep appeared. In 
contrast, morphine challenge to postaddict Ss was 
followed by an EEG and behavioral arousal for as long 
as 180 min., although the degree of arousal was less 
pronounced at the longer intervals following withdrawal. 
The EEG and behavioral arousal of the postaddict S in 
response to morphine challenge supports previous 
findings of similar responses in human postaddicts and 
may further emphasize the pharmacodynamic factors in 
morphine addiction. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2446. Krulík, R. (Charles U., Medical School, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Effect of lithium on aldosterone 
production by rat adrenals. Arzneimittel- Forschung, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 889-890.—The administration of 
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lithium in a dose of 2.5 mmoles/kg body weight twice 
daily for 3 days to male Wistar rats weighing 300 gm, 
results in a 34% increase of the weight of adrenals and 
enhanced aldosterone production by 131% in relation to 
adrenals and 80.5% calculated/100 mg. of tissue. (Ger- 
man summary)(18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2447. Kulig, Beverly M. (U. Tennessee) The devel- 
opment of testing of a methodology to assess the 
effects of drugs on learning in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4895, 

2448. Malmniis, Carl О. & Meyerson, Bengt J. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) p-Chlorophenylalanine and сори- 
latory behavior in the male rat. Nature, 1971 (Aug), 
Vol. 232(5310), 398-400.—Studied the effect of P 
chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) on heterosexual mounting 
behavior їп 140 castrated Wistar rats with previous 
sexual experience. Ss were given a dose of testosterone 
adjusted to maintain a submaximal mounting response: 
100 mg/kg? ip injections of PCPA methylester HCL 
were administered for 4 days. Ss were tested 6 hr. after 
the last injection. PCPA increased the number of males 
mounting and the number of mounts/min. Similar 
effects were also found in 26 adrenalectomized males 
injected with PCPA. Results suggest that PCPA increases 
the hormone-activated copulatory response. The relation 
of this effect to the ability of PCPA to decrease central 
nervous serontoninergic tone is discussed. (16 ref.)}—P. 
Hertzberg. od ‹ 7 

2449. Marczynski, Т. J. (U. Illinois, Medical Center, 
Chicago) Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) : 
icks the effect of diffuse light input on EE 
correlates of conditioned operant behavior in pov 
Experimental Neurology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2), s a 
263.—Trained 4 cats deprived of food to press а Jover 
a milk reward. Ss displayed postreinforcement E f 
synchronization (PRS) associated with epicortical steady 
potential shift, i.e., "reward contingent positive м 
tion” (RCPV) over the striate and parastriate s К 
Both phenomena depended оп the input of ашы е 
even in Ss trained to perform in darkness. 150-25 ( vols 
g/kg, im) restored the PRS-RCPV phenomena i ive 
darkness. Pentobarbital (.8-1 mg/kg, im) was T RCPV 
although it significantly enhanced the PRS- o 
responses in the presence of light. Some Ss we 
sensitive than others to LSD-25, and, after ө: el 
istration of 20-30 ug/kg, showed a dissociation between 
the EEG patterns and rewarded lever-pressing: sa 
formance, which was Mo ning ео pre 
of ambient light. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2450. масак William М. et al. (Texas Ree 
Inst. of Mental Sciences, Houston) Distribu о be: 
marihuana in monkey brain and concomitant v^ 
havioural effects. Nature, 1971(Apr), Vol. 230027 
593-594.—6 male and 2 female squirrel ve db 
administered 2, 10, and 30 mg/kg of 3H- a per ani 
cannabinol (THC). General behavior was О i rafter 
then Ss were bled to death 15 min. or 1, 4, or ‘tio raphy; 
injection. !⁄ of each brain was used for autoradiog) 


ini i i dissected: 
the remaining portions of the brains were ome р 


noted in these Ss “parallels the reports of users 
experimental Ss that low doses of marihi d by disrup- 
anxiolytic and euphoric action ассотрапіе stimulation 
tion of time perception; medium doses cause 
and talkativeness; higher doses are hallucino, 
very high doses cause incapacitation of See 
motor function. Thus these objective an 
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observations of the behavioural effects of marihuana and 
its psychoactive constituent A’-THC indicate a strong 
relationship between its distribution in the brain, rate of 
metabolism, and its actions."—J. L. Smith. 

2451. Mortillaro, M. & Fiinfgeld, E. W. (U. Hom- 
burg-Saar, Neuroclinic, W. Germany) Der Einfluss von 
Amantadinsalzen auf die bioelektrische Aktivitat 
des Rattengehirns. (The influence of amantadine salts 
on the bioelectric activity of the rat brain.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 497-502.—Used 32 
190-gm female rats to study the influence of amanta- 
dine-hydrochloride and amantadine-sulfate on cerebral 
electrical activity. Silver electrodes were implanted on 
the cortex and stainless steel electrodes in the hippo- 
campus (HC) and the formatio reticulars (FR). Amanta- 
dine was given ip (100 mg/kg) or iv (50 mg/kg). After 
5-10 min. iv and 25 min. ip an activation of the 
bioelectrical activity of the cortex and a @-rhythm in HC 
were found. FR-stimulation provoked a longer lasting 
rebound-effect of O-waves in HC. Amantadine caused а 
few minutes lasting bradycardia. There is no proof that 
the bioelectrical effect is correlated with blood pressure 
modifications. (25 ref.)—English summary. 

2452. Nakanishi, M., Tsumagari, T., & Nakanishi, A. 
(Yoshitomi Pharmaceutical Industries, Ltd., Research 
Lab, Fukuoka, Japan) Studies on psychotropic 
drugs: XI. Pharmacology of 3-chloro-5-[3- (4-piperi- 
еч carbamoyl- piperidino) -ргору!]-10, 
Eran dro: (5H) -dibenz-[b, f]-azepine dihydro- 
ende monohydrate. Arzneimittel-Forschung, 

1(Маг), Vol.. 21(3), 391-395.—Compared the phar- 
орел! activities of 3-chloro-5-[3- (4-piperidino-4- 
апоу piperidino) -propyl]-10, 11-dihydro- (5H) 
Wa f]-azepine dihydrochloride monohydrate 
ка 53); 5-[3- (4-piperidino-4- carbamoyl- piperidino) 
по, ll-dihydro- (5H) -dibenz-[b, f}-azepine 
апе dihydrochloride); chlorpromazine; and 
ше Ss were dd-strain mice, Wistar-king rats, 
ovi guinea pigs, and beagles. Y-4153 showed similar 
ed Bi to carpipramine, and its potency, especially as а 
ae хуры was 2-4 times greater. However, Ү-4153 did 
inet ow carpipramine's cataleptogenic activity and was 
D Potent in some areas. Results suggest that this 
tai cius is not only different from conventional 
Фи» eptics, but also is not analogous to its mother 
nen Pound, carpipramine, and can be expected to have a 
iffe psychotropic effect. The importance of species 
(Garetices in pharmacological actions is discussed. 

rem summary) (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 
Volit 3. Opsahl, C. A. & Hatton, G. I. (Yale U) 
ven опа! ethanol increases during acquisition and 
Beh ction of avoidance responding. Physiology & 
Ошо, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 87-93,—Offered 23 male 
etha man albino rats a choice between water and 
(Es Sid in a discriminated shock avoidance situation. Ss 
dd wed their ethanol consumption significantly during 
[уун of the avoidance response and when random 
tne shock signaled by a warning light was 
Halea Ошу delivered. Controls which received un- 
di. led random unavoidable shock during the avoid- 
ог Sessions, and controls which received only signaled 
incre signaled random unavoidable shock did not 
Eos ethanol consumption. A trend toward incr 
experi of plasma corticosterone was found in the 
m саш Ss over control Ss. Weights of the thymus 
was adrenal glands did not differ significantly. A relation 
observed between ethanol consumption and changes 
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in the stimulus conditions which required the acquisition 
of a new response. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2454. Owen, Gareth, et al. (Huntingdon Research 
Center, Baltimore, Md.) Toxicity studies of loraze- 
pam, a new benzodiazepine, in animals. Arzneimit- 
tel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1065-1073. 

2455. Ross, N. & Monti, J. M. (Clinics Hosp., 
Montevideo, Uruguay) Effects of haloperidol, tri- 
fluperidol, nitrazepam and chlordiazepoxide upon 
conditioned midbrain behavioral responses. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(1), 31-44.—Administered 
the drugs to 5 adult cats with chronically im| lanted 
electrodes, and measured Ss' behavioral and EEG 
responses during stages of reinforcement and differ- 
entiation of avoidance conditioning. The behavioral CR 
was found to contain both attentional and emotional 
components. During reinforcement the CER was selec- 
tively depressed by all drugs, while the attentional 
component and EEG CR were depressed only after the 
highest doses of haloperidol and trifluperidol. In dif- 
ferential conditioning the same changes were present 
during responses to the reinforced stimulus, although 
CRs were more sensitive to the disrupting effects of the 
drugs and a selective activity on the CER did not appear 
after injections of benzodiazepine derivatives. During 
both paradigms, the EEG arousal patterns very fre- 
quently showed a delay after presentation of the CS and 
were characterized by lower frequencies and higher 
amplitudes when compared with placebo. Results sug- 
gest that the selective action of butyrophenone and 
benzodiazepine derivatives on the CER may be related 
to a specific action on neural substrates located in the 


limbic system. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2456. Salis, Patricia J. & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. 
Florida, ide беташар Ѕсіепсеѕ) pen 
phenylalanine copulatory 

аи Nature, 197\(Aug), Vol. 2325310), 400- 
401.—Studied copulatory behavior in 23 male and 28 
female Long-Evans rats. Each male received 3 tests at 
4-wk intervals following ip injections of 50 mg/kg: 
isotonic saline or 100 mg/kg" of a saline suspension of 
DL-p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA). Copulatory behav- 
jor was measured by mount latency, intromission 
latency, ejaculation latency, intromission frequency, 
mount frequency, mean intromission interval, and 
postejaculatory interval. PCPA substantially facilitated 
mosts aspects of the copulatory pattern. Data support 
the hypothesis that brain monoamines, particularly 
serotonin, inhibit male copulatory behavior.—P. Hertz- 


Erik. (Sct. Hans йн edema 
` kilde, Denmark) Amp 
eene ini stimulation of panen gr cin 
ion of others 
items with concurrent inhibitic о от. 3901), 
1-17.—Studied in an open-field situation the effects of 
d-amphetamine sulfate on 
comotion and grooming 1n th 
immediately after injection, 
increased in frequency W ile o 


^ most all behavior items 
d Only continuous sniffing and 
side head movements were performe 
eotype-phase. In the “after-phase | 
patterns reappeared although initially 
mained suppres: 


berg. 
2457. Schierring, 
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base-line levels. It is concluded that amphetamine 
cannot be characterized as a general stimulant since it 
selectively stimulates some behaviors while selectively 
inhibiting others. (German summary) (40 ref.)—S. R. 
Goldstein. 

2458. Stein, Larry & Berger, Barry D. (Wyeth Lab., 
Inc., Research Div., Radnor, Pa.) Ps iarmacolo- 
ду of 7-chloro- 5-(o- chlorophenyl) -1,3-dihydro 
-3-hydroxy -2H-1, 4-benzo- diazepin -2-one (loraze- 
pam) in squirrel monkey and rat. Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1073-1078. 

2459. Stille, G. (Dr. A. Wander, Inc., Research Inst., 
Bern, Switzerland) Zur Pharmakologie katatonigener 
Stoffe: VI. [On the pharmacology of catatonigenic 
substances: VI.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
21(7), 997-1003.— Reports investigations dealing with 
the common neurophysiological and biochemical factors 
in the action of various catatonigenic substances: 
bulbocapnine, morphine, and neuroleptics. Morphine 
itself did not produce a definite catatonia in rats in 
present doses. After elimination of the pain effect with 
morphine, a marked catalepsy and rigidity appeared 
(play-dead reflex) following intense sensory stimulation, 
e.g., pinching of the tail. EEG investigations were made 
and effects of the neuroleptics were studied in relation to 
(a) elimination of the caudate nucleus, and (b) the 
homovanilic acid content in the Corpus striatum with 
respect to the neuroleptic catatonigenic effect. (93 
ref.)—English summary. 

460. Strümberg, U. & Svensson, T. H. (U. Góteborg, 
Sweden) Further studies on the mode of action of 
amantadine. Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1971, 
Vol. 30(3-4), 161-171.—The antiparkinson agent, aman- 
tadine, when administered to female hooded rats and 
female white mice, was found to cause increased motor 
activity in mice, and an increased flexor reflex activity in 
acutely spinalized rats, and rotation to the side of the 
lesion in unilaterally striatotomized rats. The last effect 
was inhibited by blockers of the dopamine (DA) 
receptors in the corpus striatum and by previous 
depletion of the catecholamines (CA). The drug was 
found to reduce noradrenaline accumulation after 
L-dopa administration to mice pretreated with reserpine 
and nialamide while the endogenous CA levels remained 
almost unaffected. The CA depletion seen after the 
administration of H 77/77 (4,a-dimethyl-metatyramine) 
was only slightly prevented, indicating that amantadine 
only to a small extent inhibits the uptake mechanism at 
the level of the cell membrane. Moreover, studies on 
brain homogenates reveal that amantadine probably 
does not inhibit MAO. It is concluded that the antipar- 
kinson effect of amantadine might well be explained bya 
release of CA in the brain, particularly of DA in the 
neostriatum. (24 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

2461. Tauberger, G. (Bonn U., Inst. of Pharmacology, 
W. Germany) Die Hemmung der zentralnervósen 
vaguserregenden Nicotinwirkung durch Chi 
mazin, Fluphenazin und Imipramin. [Inhibition of the 


recorded simultaneously with arterial blood pressure and 
evaluated quantitatively. The neuroplegic drugs chlor- 
promazine (megaphen) and fluphenazine (omca), and the 
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thymoleptic drug imipramine (tofranil) Caused no spe. 
cific depression of the spontaneous vagal activity at 
doses ranging from .5-5 mg/kg. The vagal activity which 
is synchronized to that of the phrenic nerve showed a 
decrease after doses causing respiratory depression. 
However, the continuous efferent vagal activity re- 
mained unchanged after a total dosage of 7 mg/kg, 
Contrary to these effects, chlorpromazine and fluphena- 
zine showed a distinct inhibition of the vagal activity 
stimulated by nicotine at dosages of .5-2 mg/kg which 
normally did not decrease respiratory activity. The 
experiments were performed after bivagotomy and 
elimination of the carotid sinus, and the dose of nicotine 
administered was below the threshold influencing pe- 
ripheral receptors. Results indicate that the antagonism 
ae the neuroplegic drugs to nicotine is effected by an 
action primarily on the CNS. (19 ref. )—English summary. 

2462. Wagner, J. & Kierfeld, E. (Ruhr U. Bochum, 
Inst. of Pharmacology, W. Germany) Zur Frage der 
Verlángerung der Hexobarbital-Narkose durch £- 
Adrenolytica. [Оп the problem of prolonging hexobarbi- 
lone anaesthesia by #-adrenolytic drugs.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 414-416.— Compared 
the effects of B-adrenolytic drugs and saline on hexobari- 
tal anesthesia in NMRI male mice. P-adrenolytic drugs 
administered were (a) 2- [a-hydroxy--isopropylamino- 
ethyl] -naphthalin (DL-pronetalol); (b) D- and L- 
Propranolol; (c) 1- (isopropylamino) Ls gm tae 
-2-propanol (DL-Kö 592); (d) both optical isomers an 
racemic N-isopropyl -p-nitrophenyl -ethanomin; (e) А 
isopropylamino)-1- hydroxyethyl- methylsulfonanili 
(DL-MJ 1999); and (f) 4-(2-hydroxy -3-isopropyl ent 
ropoxy) -indol (DL-LB 46) LB 46, D- ue 
[уд лен DL-pronetalol, DL-K 592, and DL- | 
1999 prolonged the anesthesia. Both optical isomers 0 
INPEA caused a central stimulatory effect and sho 
tened the duration of anesthesia, while racemic INGE : 
had no effect. Further experiments on isolated e Е 
trically driven atria lead to the conclusion that ДЫ, 
the specific f-adrenolytic potency nor the nahe 
cardiodepressive activity of the drugs are responsible 
the prolongation of the anesthesia.—English Su 

2463. Webster, C. D., Willinsky, M. D., Herri a 
Barbara S., & Walters, G. C. (Addiction Ru 
Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effec poss d 
l-A'-tetrahydrocannabinol! on temporally x Mm 
responding and discriminated Sidman avoi Зат 
behaviour in rats. Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 2325211) 
498-501.—7 male hooded rats were run on 2 e Я 
behavioral tasks—responding on a DRL sche a vici 
discriminated Sidman avoidance—after adminis enr 
of l-A-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), a kno 
lucinogen for man. An attempt was made to WE 
whether Ss would display the hallucinogenic be "eed. 
profile; and by using the same dosages for eac pens 
determine the dose-effect relationship. An UI ре 
then made to see if hallucinogenic pred that 
produced with mescaline. Results of Exp. I in io ES 
the “DRL schedule does not meet either e with 
requirements when rats are used as Ss." In Exp. Ss did 
the discriminated Sidman avoidance opi 
"show definite drug effects at low doses, ап ts of the 
effects were consistent with the main aspec de (in- 
Smythies-type avoidance profile for hallucinoge me also 
creased premature and late responding). Hee DRL 
an overall decrease in response rate only in 


: vari- 
situation. This underlines the importance of task 
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ables and, so far, with rats, the discriminated Sidman 
avoidance baseline has proved to be more sensitive to 
THC than the DRL effects reported here. In conclusion, 
our findings run counter to Appel’s statement that 
positively reinforced behaviour yields more reliable 
psychomimetic effects at lower doses than does aver- 
sively conditioned behaviour."—J. L. Smith. 

2464. Winocur, Gordon; Bagchi, S. P., & Hubbard, 
Pauline, (Trent U., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) 
Effects of bufotenine and p-chlorophenylalanine on 
stress induced behaviour. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, 
Vol. 22(1), 100—110.—Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 61 male Wistar albino rats to study the effects of 
bufotenine on (a) the manifestation of frustrative 
behavior as a function of nonreward in a double runway 
situation, and (b) fear reactions typically observed in an 
open field test. Results of both experiments indicate that 
bufotenine attenuated frustration and fear, and that 
p-chlorophenylalanine, a serotonin depletor, effectively 
counteracted these effects, Results support the general 
hypothesis that bufotenine reduces an animal's respon- 
siveness to stimulus events. It is also suggested that the 
behavioral effects of bufotenine are related to its 
influence on normal serotonin metabolism. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2465. Wuttke, Wolfgang. (Bayer Co., Inst. of Phar- 
macology, Wuppertal, W. Germany) Das Spontanver- 
halten der Katze und siene Beeinflussung durch 
Psychopharmaka. [On the effects of psychotropic drugs 
on the spontaneous behavior of the cat.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 2059-2068.—0b- 
Served the spontaneous behavior of 6 female cats during 
3 daily 10-min sessions over a period of several mo. 19 
Separate behavioral components were identified, and the 
degree of their appearance was rated on a 0-5 point 
scale. There was statistically significant inter-O reliability 
of rating. Each S developed a highly consistent indi- 
Vidual pattern of behavior which was also quantitatively 
Similar from 1 day to the other. In the Ss, behavioral 
Components of sociability, contentment, and attention 
Were particularly marked. The effects of chlordiaze- 
Poxide, d-amphetamine, morphine, scopolamine, 
amitriptyline, and chlorpromazine on the above behav- 
A Components were determined by calculating the 
Ps erences between the scores on the day of admin- 
ноп and the previous day separately for each 5. 
„йн drug influenced spontaneous behavior in а char- 
= (ше manner. Chlordiazepoxide increased attention 
nd sociability without further behavioral effects. Mor- 
гше, d-amphetamine, scopolamine, and amitriptyline 
спасе “excitement without reference,” i.e. certain 
оамога! components did not appear parallel with 
Сд addition morphine and d-amphetamine 1m- 
сид motor excitation." After morphine the behavior 
components of excitement were accompanied by in- 
ure in locomotor activity and decrease in "excitement 

Hung sociability and comfort"; after d-amphetamine 
Bud „appeared parallel with a decrease 1n locomotor 
Gl ҮШУ, attention, sociability, contentment, and “ex- 
} Ament during sociability and comfort.” In contrast to 
affec Phetamine, scopolamine and amitriptyline did not 
i ct attention and locomotor activity, but both em 
Ponents induced disphoric howling. The behavior 
кырг caused by chlorpromazine аге characterized by 
тае; disphoric effects, Results are comparable in 
iens Tespects to the clinical effects of these drugs ОП 

ans. (42 ref.) English summary. 
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2466. Grabowska, Maria J. (5/15 Budziszyńska, 
Szczecin, Poland) The effect of hypnosis and hypnotic 
J п on the blood flow in the extremities. 
Polish Medical Journal, 1971, Vol. 10(4), 1044-1051.—In 
a group of 38 16-72 yr. old Ss oscillometric, capil- 
laroscopic, and rheoangiographic investigations and skin 
temperature measurements were carried out before and 
during hypnosis, on awakening, and 5 min. later (15,000 
measurements were done). A spontaneous increase of 
skin temperature averaging 1.4° C was noted during 
hypnosis, especially in the 2nd stage. After suggestion of 
warmth the rise of skin temperature averaged 2.7^ C and 
capillary vasodilation, acceleration of capillary blood 
flow (by 63%), and increased amplitude of the rheoangio- 
graphic curve were observed. No difference was noted in 
the oscillometric measurements. А concomitant improve- 
ment occurred in 3 Ss with Raynaud's disease and in 23 
with diabetic angiopathy. Results suggest that hypnosis 
combined with autogenous training may be used as an 
ancillary therapeutic method in functional disturbances 
of blood flow to the limbs and in organic diseases 
requiring improvement of collateral circulation.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
2467. Harris, Alan H., Findley, Jack D., & Brady. 
Joseph V. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) In- 
ln pressure eleva- 
tions in the baboon. Conditional Reflex, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
6(4), 215-226.—2 adult male baboons were surgically 
prepared wi 
continuous measure of blood p 
Environmental consequences (fi 
were made contingent upon prespec 
diastolic blood pressure levels. Continued exposure to 
these contingencies resulted in substantial increases 1n 
both diastolic and systolic pressures. Results demon- 
strate that blood pressure changes are highly susceptible 
t both operant арр, t menu condo. 
xtend the range of tns ni Я 
шы the cardiovascular system. (17 ref.) 


| summary. 
T Kakigi, Shoji. (Hiroshima U., Japan) Cardio- 


Conditional Reflex, 1971(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 
i izati d differentiation and checked the 
рта heath rate and blood pressure in 


i ditioning. 5 naive mongrel dogs were 
Ferns peer (m 0:000. cps tone regularly reinforced 


with .5-sec shock to a left fi ie in a randomized and 
rential ru 


гера ШИЛ, ап J. (U. Tennessee) Operant 


of heart rate: The curarized rat as a 
Sone Diserarin Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 


Vol. 32(8-В), 4899-4900. Kadden, Ronald М. & 
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227-235.—Employed a cardiac pacemaker to produce a 
wide range of pre-CS heart rates in Pavlovian condition- 
ing. Correlations were computed between pre-CS and CS 
heart rates. 2 rhesus monkeys were presented trials in 
which 30 sec. of light (CS) was followed by a brief 
electric shock (UCS). Pacing rates during the ITIs were 
varied from 150-350 bpm. Pacing was discontinued 
during CS. Unpaced control sessions showed that the 
maximum heart rate in CS on each trial was proportional 
to the pre-CS heart rate: Following pacing the rates were 
not different from those of the unpaced control sessions, 
Pacing at high rates shifted the maximum heart rate 
toward the end of CS. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 


2471. Flory, Randall К. & O'Boyle, Michael К. 
(Hollins Coll.) The effect of limited water availability 
on schedule-induced polydi 
8(1), 147-149.—Reports that 3 
female Sprague-Dawley albino rats bar-pressing on a 
1-тіп fixed-interval schedule for 100, 45-mg food pellets 
lydipsic when water was always 
concurrently available on a fixed-ratio 1 basis via a 2nd 
response lever. When 15-sec periods of water unavaila- 
bility were successively inserted in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th quarters of the 1-min fixed-interval food schedule, all 


to 
mulation. Acta Psychol. ica, 
Amsterdam, 1971(Aug), Vol. 35(4), 298-308. Examined 
ut, heart rate, and performance 
24 yr. old students in a Swedish 
policemen during 2 contrasting stimulus 


heart rate Ss performed better duri i i 
while low heart rate Ss perf. die шаншу 


rhythmic activity of Blennius Pholis 1. (Teleostei) 
1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 336-343 
ed that experimental 


although it is suggested that they may contribute to the 
maintenance of the rhythm under natural conditions. 
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results in the tidal rhythm having an exogenous diurnal 
component. Prolonged exposure to cycles of light and 
darkness entrains a circadian rhythm of activity Jour. 
nal abstract. 

2474. Goodwin, Donald W., Dowd, Carol P., & Guze, 
Samuel B. (Washington U., Medical School) Biphasic 
and reversible ptation of goldfish to alcohol. 
Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 2325313), 654—655. — Studied 
"certain responses of [24] goldfish as a function of time 
in an alcohol solution, to learn whether tolerance to 
alcohol develops, and whether it persists after return to 
water." There were 12 experimental Ss and 12 controls. 
Escape reaction to an aversive stimulus was measured in 
Exp. I. S was placed in a start box for 30 sec., a light was 
turned on for 3 sec., and a trap door was lifted which 
allowed S to escape from the light. “Response was 
measured as distance, in cm, the fish swam from the light 
in 5 [sec.].... Alcohol in water and blood was assayed 
by gas-liquid chromatography.” Exp. Il and Ш were 
conducted to learn whether tolerance persists after return 
to water. Results indicate “that goldfish can become 
adapted to alcohol and that the initial response is 
biphasic. Tolerance of alcohol is rapidly extinguished if 
acclimated fish are returned to water. The excitatory 
ps may result from a rapidly rising blood alcohol 
evel, but the depressed phase and subsequent tolerance 
iL ea reflect duration of exposure, since blood 
alcohol concentration is constant after l [hr] of 
immersion. Finally, “social isolation" of goldfish appar- 
ently reduces responsivity to an aversive stimulus, and 
alcohol cancels this effect.”—J. L. Smith. 

2475. Harper, Jon W. (Colorado State U,) Envi- 
ronmental manipulation of the brain. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4829. 

2476. Lang, Patricia L. (U. Illinois) Temperature 
regulation in the parakeet, Melopsittacus undulatus. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4833. r 

2477. Maki, William S. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Failure to replicate effect of visual pattern restric- 
tion on brain and behaviour. Nature, New Biology, 
1971($ер), Vol. 233(36), 63-64.—Attempted to e 
previous experiments (see D. Singh, R. J. Johnston, & P 
J. Klosterman, PA, Vol. 42:6928; and D. Singh, R. 7 
Johnston, & W. S. Макі, PA, Vol. 44:16189) in whic 
results suggested "that the effects of environment 
complexity may be due to increased visual elis 
experience [in rats]" Ss were 23 Berkely S, Mem 
littermate rat pairs and 23 Holtzman albino female m" 
littermate pairs. All Ss were weaned and housed d 
individual wire mesh cages with their vision fie d 
restricted. 1 S from each pair viewed a board pu 
with alternating black and white stripes; the other ү 
viewed a white board. After 70 days 11 pairs from v 
strain were killed for biochemical assay; on the 85th ex 
(after behavioral testing) the remaining 12 pairs tif 
decapitated. The large visual pattern/restricted d 
pattern differences noted in earlier research were ax 
found, nor were previous findings supported in sens mil 
reinforcement testing. “With 2 strains of rats rst 
Pattern experience did not produce effects on d by 
Weight and chemistry similar to those produce is 
environmental complexity, nor were previously xe Б 
cerebral effects of visuai pattern experience тере р 
+... behavioural effects of visual pattern experience Sot 
Shown to be unstable when measured by a sen 
reinforcement test."—J. L, Smith. tucky, 

2478. McCoy, D. F. & Jankovich, J. P. (U. Ken 
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Wenner-Gren Aeronautical Research Lab.) Effects of 
continuous exposure to high gravity on gravity 
preference in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 305-310. 
Reports an experiment in which 8 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats were chronically centrifuged in 
excess of 2 g for 6 or 12 mo. They were then given 4 24-hr 
gravity-preference tests in а spiral centrifuge in which 
they could adjust the gravity level imposed by loco- 
moting inward or outward radially along a track. 
Chronically centrifuged Ss (Group CC) spent as much 
time at 2 g as at | g, while 8 normally raised controls 
(Group NC) selected only 1 g. Group CC initially 
selected 2 g and a preference for | g developed over the 4 
test sessions. Results suggest that hypergravity is not 
necessarily an aversive stimulus and that gravity pref- 
erence may depend initially upon the “reference level” 
involved. The ultimate selection of 1 g by chronically 
centrifuged Ss suggests that a preference for a familiar 
gravity environment is replaced by a preference for 
low-gravity stimuli. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2479. Rhodes, Ronald L. (Oregon State U.) A 
comparison of fatigue induction under paretic and 
non-paretic conditions. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
National, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4687-4688. 

2480. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Bennett, Edward L., & 
pe Marian C. (U. California, Berkeley) Brain 
7 langes їп response to experience. Scientific Amer- 
сап, 1972(Feb), Vol. 226(2), 22-29.—Reports a study in 
Which rats placed in enriched or impoverished envi- 
gens for 4-10 wk. differed in brain anatomy and 
Кату. Ss with enriched experience had heavier and 

icker cerebral cortexes, greater total activity of 
Be cholinesterase but less activity per unit of tissue 
[Ши greater activity of cholinesterase, тоге glial cells, 
P cell bodies and nuclei, more dendritic spines, 
o synaptic junctions, and increased RNA/DNA 
atios. The greatest differences were found in the 
Occipital cortex. It is suggested that daily 2-hr enrich- 
B periods may be effective if the rat is stimulated to 

eract with objects in the environment. Changes were 
not caused by variations in amount of handling, stress, ОГ 
maturation rate.—P. Tolin. 
^ 2481. Southwick, Edward E. (Washington, State U.) 
E of thermal acclimation and daylength on the 

d-temperature physiology of the white-crowned 
Sparrow, Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelll (Nuttall). 
Pissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
2(8-B), 4837. 
R 2482. Stern, Warren C., Miller, Francis P., Cox, 
aymond H., & Maickel, Roger P. (Worcester Foun- 
бапо for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) 
rain norepinephrine and serotonin levels following 
REM sleep deprivation in the rat. Psychopharmacol- 
P. 1971, Vol. 22(1), 50—55.—Compared 27 adult male 
qprague-Dawley rats deprived of REM sleep for 3-8 
ау, 15 Ss given 5 days of stress control treatment, and 
ih normal controls. It was found that none of the Ss 
E à change in endogenous levels of norepinephrine 
ang serotonin in the cerebral hemispheres, diencephalon, 
nd brainstem. Following pargyline administration, 
el -deprived Ss and stress controls showed equally 
vated norepinephrine and serotonin levels. Results 
jgeest that enhanced biogenic amine synthesis follow- 
ne REM sleep deprivation is due to nonspecific stress 
father than to loss of REM sleep alone. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

2483, Thackray, Richard L, Touchstone, R. Mark, & 
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Jones, Karen N. (FAA, Civil Aer i 

homa City) Effects of ШАКА conic plius. 
tracking performance and autonomic response. 
Aerospace Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 43(1), 13-21.—Ex- 
posed 40 Ss to simulated "indoor" sonic booms (with 
overpressure levels “outdoors” of 1, 2, and 4 psf) during 
30-min periods of compensatory tracking and physio- 
logical monitoring. 4 booms were presented during each 
period. Following booms, performance improved, skin 
conductance decreased, and heart rate decelerated; the 
pattern suggested an orienting response rather than a 
startle reflex. However, rise times of the simulated booms 
were longer (by 6-27 msec.) than those of true booms, 
and this factor may have contributed to the obtained 
performance and physiological effects. (25 ref.)—W. E. 
Collins. 

2484. Thackray, Richard I., Touchstone, R. Mark, & 
Jones, Karen N. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.) The effects of simulated sonic 
booms on tracking performance and autonomic 
response. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 
1971(Jun), No. 71-29, 16 p.—Exposed 40 Ss to simulated 
(“indoor”) sonic booms with overpressure levels (*out- 
doors") of 1, 2, and 4/square ft. during 30-min periods of 
compensatory tracking. 4 booms were presented during 
each period. Following booms, performance improved, 
skin conductance decreased, and heart rate dece erated; 
the pattern suggested on orienting response rather than a 
startle reflex. However, rise times of the stimulated 
booms were longer (6-27 msec.) than those of true 
booms, and this factor may have contributed to the 
obtained performance and physiological effects. (25 
ref.)—W. E. Collins. f 

2485. Weiner, Michael J. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Contiguity of placebo administration 
and misattribution. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1271-1280.—Proposed that 
the quality of an emotion could be manipulated if the 
physiological concomitants of the emotion were attrib- 
uted to a placebo. The importance of the contiguity 
between the onset of arousal and the administration of a 
placebo upon fear reduction was tested. 48 female 
undergraduates were Ist id placebo and then 
information concerning forthcoming electric shocks. The 
sequence was reversed for 48 other Ss. The placebo- 
arousal sequence had no effect ШОН fear reduction. It 
was found that only those Ss w 
physiological and psychological symptoms to the pla- 
cebo showed evidence of fear reduction.—Journal 


Ч. 
ШУТ? Weiss, Gerald M. (Iowa State U.) Cortisol and 
epinephrine relationships associa! with stress 
adaptation in swine. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4325. А 
2487. Wilson, Carolyn С. (U. Washin, ton) An 
experimental manipulation of the pee ee е 
“cover”: uence on cal 
a Очу issertation Abstracts 


macaques (Macaca fuscata). D 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4912. 


GENETICS 


2488. Carran, Archie B. (State U. New York, 
Brockport) Biometrics v — pele cede] 
| cross. Journal of Comparati 
aura „ 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 466-470.—Ran 4 
highly inbred mice plus complete recipro: 
= 160) under water deprivation to à criterion 
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of at least 6 of 7 correct in 50 sessions of T-maze Position 
reversal. Sex was of significant effect only as a basis for 
smaller error variance for females (р < .05). Combining 
abilities analysis, performed separately for males and 
females, indicated no significant paternal or maternal 
effect and no significant specific combining ability. 
General combining ability was a significant factor 
(p < .001) in the variance of both males and females and 
accounted, respectively, for 31.1% and 46.8% of signif- 
icant genetic plus error variance.—Journal abstract. 

2489. Hurnik, Jaromir F. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) The inheritance of some behavioral traits in 
mice and chickens. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4431. 

2490. Naitoh, Paul; Pasnau, Robert O., & Kollar, 
Edward J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Psychophysiological 
changes after prolonged deprivation of Sleep. Bio- 
logical Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 309-320.—Studied 4 
healthy young adult males during 205 hr. of sleep 
deprivation. Resting autonomic measurements included 
heart rate, respiration rate, blood pressures, oral tem- 
perature, and skin resistance. Body weight and EEG 
were also evaluated. In addition, the autonomic nervous 
system (ANS) responsiveness and its тесоуегу were 
tested by the cold pressor stimulus. Slee loss of up to 
120 hr. deactivated the CNS as judged by EEG ара 
time, but produced a mixed pattern of deactivation of 
the ANS. Around the “Sth day” of sleep loss, a 
yet-undefined adaptive mechanism was actuated, allow- 
ing a slow shift of the oral temperature as well as EEG 
alpha time toward the predeprivation level, coincident 


2491. Van Oortmerssen, С. А. (U. Groningen, 
Netherlands) Biological significance. genetics 

evolutionary origin of variability 
and between inbred strains of mice (Mus mus- 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


2492. Crider, Andrew & Lunn, Robert. (Williams 
Coll.) Electrodermal lability as a Personality dimen- 
sion. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
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1971(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 145-150.— Measured Spontaneous 
fluctuation rate and speed of orienting response habit- 
uation of the palmar skin potential in 22 Ss on 2 
Occasions 7 days apart. While spontaneous fluctuation 
rate showed moderate reliability, habituation speed 
proved to be a highly stable individual difference 
characteristic. Both measures were highly intercor- 
related, suggesting their use as alternate indices of an 
underlying electrodermal lability dimension. An analysis 
of the relationship of the 2 measures, with scales loading 
on major self-report test factors, was also performed. 
Both were randomly related to neuroticism but neg- 
atively correlated with extroversion and impulsivity, 
These validities were of somewhat greater magnitude for 
habituation speed than for fluctuation rate. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2493. Ertl, John P. (U. Ottawa, Center of. Cybernetic 
Studies, Ontario,Canada) Fourier analysis of evoked 
potentials and human intelligence. Nature, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 230(5295), 525.-526.— "Parameters of the Fourier 
transform of average evoked potentials (AEP) have 
recently been related to psychometric intelligence...” 
This study attempts a similar analysis using high and low 
intelligence Ss. 93 high IQ Ss (mean age, 11 yr.) were 
selected on the basis of having attained IQ scores of 120 
on 2 of these 3 tests: Otis Quick-Scoring Test, Primary 
Mental Abilities, and WISC: 71 low IQ Ss (mean age, 
11.6 yr.) were selected because they had IQ scores under 
85 on 2 of the 3 tests. Results indicate no significant 
differences between the average Fourier transforms of 
high and low IQ Ss. “In looking for electrophysiological 
correlates of intelligence, it may be better to ignore the 
Spectral characteristics of the AEP. Components of the 
AEP correspond to neural events in the processing of 
information in the brain; the latency of these содро, 
nents is very stable but their amplitude and spectra 
characteristics are not. Any analysis which depends D 
average characteristics of the AEP over an interval o 
time may be hard to relate to human йе 
Analyses which are based on ratios, relative company 
amplitudes, peak latencies, the Ist and 2nd derivatives 0 
the vm and so forth, seem more promising."—J. 
Smith. 

2494. Rahe, Richard H., Rubin, Robert T., Gunderson, 
E. K, & Arthur, Ransom J. (U.S. Navy Lee 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Са ant 
Р logic correlates of serum cholesterol in өт 
A longitudinal study. Psychosomatic M fe 
1971(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 399-410.—To assess correla mE 
between serum cholesterol levels and ect 
intensities of moods and feelings of motivation, PE y 
happiness, depression, anger, fear, and lethargy, 2! tedly 
Underwater Demolition Team trainees were d eR 
tested over a 2-mo period. Data show that consinte ta 
occasionally significant negative correlations s d 
between Ss' serum cholesterol levels and their e nsis- 
feelings of arousal, motivation, and happiness. ioti 
tent and more frequently significant positive corre а ой 
were found between Ss’ serum cholesterol concen aa 
and their moods and feelings of anger, le 
depression, and fear—W. G. Shipman. Sciences, 

2495. Uherík, Anton. (Slovak Academy of d 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, inyslo- 
slovakia) Sleep deprivation, some electrop Studia 
logical indicators and personality traits. = 
Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 214-221.—Observer ion: 
in experiments involving 96 hr. of sleep depri 
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Bioelectical skin reactivity (BSR) and heart rate (HR), 
55- and 110-db intensity sounds, were recorded 24 hr. 
before sleep deprivation and then every 24 hr. during 
deprivation. Ss were given the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale as 
modified by Fenz and Epstein. The results are as 
follows: (a) effect of sleep deprivation was not consistent 
in all Ss, (b) no relationship was found between patterns 
of BSR during sleep deprivation and extroversion and 
neuroticism, (с) scores on the anxiety scale showed no 
relationship to reactivity patterns under conditions of 
sleep deprivation, (d) BSR and HR appeared as inde- 
pendent processes, (е) BSR and HR showed no rela- 
tionship under conditions of sleep deprivation, and (f) 
BSR proved to be a sensitive measure for investigating 
the relationships between intensity of the stimulus and 
vegetative responsiveness. After 72 hr. of sleep depri- 
vation for 3 Ss, nonadequate reactivity with respect to 
stimulus intensity on the initial presentation of the 
stimulus occurred, i.e., higher reactivity to low intensity 
stimuli and low reactivity to high intensity ones. In 1 5, 
inverse reactions to the stimulus of high intensity were 
found.—Journal abstract. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


2496. Booth, D. A. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Satiety and behavioral caloric compensation fol- 
lowing intragastric glucose loads in the rat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Mat), 
Vol. 78(3), 412-432.—Administered glucose solutions 
intragastrically to male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
having free access to food except during the Ist hr. after 
intubation. The distribution of meals after intubation 
indicated that effects of glucose both prolong satiety and 
contribute to its initiation, during the dark or the bright 
phase of the lighting cycle. From about 5 hr. after 
intubation and from the start of the 2nd meal, the net 
cumulative inhibition of food intake amounted to 
apparently close to exact caloric compensation for the 
glucose load. Feeding was not differentially inhibited by 
control loads of the same volume as the glucose load, 
whether the control was air, water, sodium chloride, 
urea, or 3-methylglucose. Results provide the Ist dem- 
onstration in support of a theory of short-term behav- 
ioral regulation according to an energostatic signal 
generated from glucose. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. . 

2497. Bovet, Daniel, et al. (National Research Council 
Lab. of Psychobiology & Psychopharmacology, Rome, 
Italy) The effects of different amino acid diets on a 
fast-induced performance decrement in mice. Psy- 
chopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 22(1), 91-99.—Exposed а 
total of 176 male DBA/2J Jackson mice on amino aci 
and control diets to long uninterrupted avoidance 
Sessions (1,500 trials). A clear decrement of performance 
Was found for controls after the Ist 500-600 trials. Ss 
deprived of food for 24 hr. showed а more rapid 
decrement of performance during the session following 
the fasting period than the same group fed ad libitum. 

hen Ss were given amino acids, only casein, glucose or 
Serine prevented the impairment of performance and 
Maintained blood glucose levels within the normal range. 


he most toxi ino acids (ie., histidine, methionine 
Mec vis ' below that 
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performance because it is the only amino acid bo 
palatable and readily gluconeogenic for mice.—Journ 
abstract. 

2498. Frisch, Rose E. (Harvard Center for Populatio 
Studies, Boston, Mass. Does malnutrition caus 
permanent mental retardation in human beings 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vo 
74(6), 463-479.—Reviews recent results of mental abilit 
tests of children who have been acutely or chronicall 
malnourished since birth, and compares test results wit 
earlier findings. Evidence is then reviewed for a possibl 
relation between malnutrition during prenatal huma 
brain growth and abnormal or subnormal ment: 
development. The physical symptoms and etiology of . 
types of malnutrition in young children, marasmus an 
kwashiorkor and the nutritional crisis which occurs a 
weaning are considered. Differences in head circum 
ference between malnourished and normal children ar 
discussed, with evidence of “catch-up” growth in heac 
size occurring at varying ages. Questions of permanen 
уз. reversible damage from malnutrition are discussed 
noting the role of the mother, prenatal growth, and th 
effect of closely spaced births. It is concluded that many 
more rehabilitation programs are needed to comba 
malnutrition, as well as more attention to the nutritional 
needs of pregnant and lactating women. (74 ref.)—P. 
Hertzberg. 

2499. Kozub, Frederick J. (U. Virginia) The effects 
of dipsogenic stimuli in weanling, prepubescent, 
and adult rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4894. 

2500. Leshner, Alan І., Siegel, Harold I, & Collier, 
George. (Bucknell U.) Dietary self-selection by preg- 
nant and lactating rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 151-154.—Studied protein-carbo- 
hydrate choice in 24 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
through the course of the estrus, cycle and during 
pregnancy and lactation. Both selecting and control diet 
fed Ss grew at the same rates. Food intake was reduced 
during the estrus phase, but there were no changes in the 
dietary selection pattern. During both pregnancy and 
lactation protein intake was increased while carbohy- 
drate intake was maintained at a level equal to 
nonimpregnated controls, Data are interpreted as sup- 

orting other studies showing that dietary self-selection 
follows the varying nutritional requirements of the 


ism.—Journal abstract. ] 
ore S01. Morrison, G. Rolfe. ЫАР U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Detectabili and preference for 
sodium chloride and sodium carbonate. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 25-28.— Presented solu- 
tions of sodium chloride and sodium carbonate, as well 
as distilled water, to male hooded rats (N — 29) in 3 
experiments. In Equimolar concentrations, sodium car- 
bonate was much more readily discriminated from 
distilled water than sodium chloride. In preference 


i e relative aversion for the 2 salts was similar to 
NLIS discriminability when postingestion factors 
were eliminated. When intake was used as the pred 
measure, the difference in postingestion effects mo s ie 
this pattern. In this latter case, however, sodium 
carbonate showed the inverted U-shaped DEN byer 
concentration that is commonly found wit aCl. 


—Journal abstract. G. Rolfe & Young, J. C. (McMaster 


and tryptophan) diminished performance ism 
eae by fasting Feeding experiment a U Ж ONU. "Ontario, Canada) Taste contro! over 
Serine was the most acceptable amino acid to the Ss. This „ Hai a eke in sodium deficient rats. Physiology 4 
finding suggests that serine is unique in ded Perd intak: 
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Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 29-32.—Notes that 
discrimination and preference tests have shown that .3 
molar sodium chloride and .03 molar sodium carbonate 
appear to taste very similar to the normal rat. In an 
experiment with 18 male hooded rats, sodium deficiency 
was induced in 14 Ss by formalin injection. Deficient Ss 
accepted equal amounts of the solutions although 
sodium chloride contained 5 times as much sodium р 
unit volume as sodium carbonate. It is suggested that 
sodium depletion produces a palatability change for 
sodium salts and that the amount of the solution an 
animal will ingest is determined by the probability rather 
than by the sodium repletion. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2503. Neligan, С. A. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) The effects of intrauterine malnutrition 
upon later development in humans. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 74(6), 453- 
461.— Discusses an epidemiological approach for iden- 
tifying intrauterine malnutrition (IMN), noting the 
difficulty of assessing the gestational age of individual 
babies. It is suggested that IMN may be best evaluated 
by finding babies whose birth weight is light for dates by 
reference to appropriate norms. Reasons for avoiding the 
method of horizontal birth weight limits are elaborated. 
In conducting an accurate IMN study, 2 complicating 
factors are noted: (a) the vulnerability of the human 
brain during the last trimester of pregnancy, and (b) the 
factor situations which cause malnutrition are often 
accompanied by other adverse factors. The effects of 
IMN upon later growth (head circumference) and 
behavior (intelligence and emotional development) are 
discussed. Evidence suggests that IMN is associated with 
and may cause either gross and infrequent or mild and 
frequent iopairment of intellectual capacity in later 

childhood. (35 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

‚2504. Nicolaidis, Stylianos. (National Center of 

Scientific Research, Lab. of Physiology of Chemical 
Sensitivities & Alimentary Regulations, Paris, France) 
Parenteral alimentation and regulation of 
balance in rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
7(6), 939-940.—Conducted experiments with 15 male 
albino rats in which a programmed supply, through a 
chronic intracardiac (IC) catheter, of a complete nutri- 
tive solution delivered a number of calories almost equal 
to that furnished by the spontaneous feeding before the 
experiment. IC administration affected oral ad lib intake 
in 2 ways: (a) body weight was maintained and oral 
intake suppressed, or (b) body weight increased as a 
result of a residual oral intake. In other experiments, 5 
Ss, allowed to bar press to obtain a small IC amount of 
the liquid diet and prevented from eating by mouth, 
learned in a few days the self iv feeding. Furthermore, 
for 2-3 days, by means of various types of bar press 
patterns, Ss were able to maintain a constant body 
weight. Later, a negative balance was observed resulting 
from the progressive extinction of the bar press response 
likely due to the painful effect of such IC intermittent 
administrations. The significance of these results, in 
relation to the respective role of orosensory and systemic 
factors in the control of food intake, is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2505. Panksepp, Jaak; Tonge, David, & Oatley, Keith. 
(Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Insulin and glucostatic control of 
feeding. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 226-232.—Conducted 2 
experiments which attempted to determine the role of 
endogenous insulin in short-term feeding control. Results 
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show that acute diabetes produced by mannoheptulose 
did not attenuate the ability of 2 deoxy-D-glucose (50 
mg. ip) to induce feeding or the ability of intragastric 
loads of d-glucose (5 ml., 25% weight to volume) to 
inhibit feeding in 6 male hooded Lister and 30 male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats. The data indicate that 
glucostatic control of feeding is probably not dependent 
on the availability of insulin. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

2506. Salas, Manuel. (National Autonomous U, of 
Mexico, Mexico City) Effects of early malnutrition on 
the development of swimming ability in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 119-122, 
—Studied the ontogeny of swimming ability in normally 
fed and in chronically starved rats to assess the effect of 
early malnutrition on CNS development. Swimming tests 
were performed on 8 adult and 64 infant Wistar rats 
from 4-30 days old in an aquarium, scoring according to 
position of the nose and movement of front legs. 
Maturation of swimming performance was delayed 2-3 
days in the chronically starved Ss as compared to 
controls. The high sensitivity of nervous tissue during 
critical periods of maturation and the relationship 
between malnutrition and the development of some 
patterns of movement during swimming are considered. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2507. Schapiro, H., Britt, L. G., Gross, C. W., & 
Gaines, K. J. (U. Tennessee, Medical Units) Sensory 
deprivation on visceral activity: Ill. The effect of 
olfactory deprivation of canine gastric secretion. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 197\(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 429- 
435.—Determined a range for gastric acid output and 

in concentrations in 7 dogs with gastric cannulas. 
When olfactory input was eliminated, there was marked 
inhibition of gastric secretory output in 4 Ss over a 4-mo 
period. Craniotomy in 3 Ss had no effect on gastric 
secretory output.—W. G. Shipman. 

2508. Smart, J. L. (U. Manchester, England) Long- 
lasting effects of early nutritional deprivation on the 
behaviour of rodents. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 74(6), 443-452.—Reviews 
investigations in which rodents were undernourished 
early in life, allowed a period of rehabilitation, and then 
tested behaviorally as adults. Results of various trials 
with respect to learning behavior, motivation, arousal, 
and motor coordination are noted. With regard a 
learning behavior, deprived rats showed constantly 
recurring errors which were interpreted as a lack o! 
efficient learning." Motivation was tested in terms 2 
attitude toward food, in which deprived Ss differe 
somewhat from normals. The most noticeable difference 
between deprived and normal Ss was the high M 
level of the former, Their motor coordination was 
inferior, just belor a 5% level of statistical significance 
Implications for human investigations are included. 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 2 

509. Weoley, D. W. (U. Cincinnati, Medical schoo! 
Long-term food regulation in the obese and m3) 
bese. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1971(Sep), Vol. d d 
436—444.—Fed 6 obese and 5 normal adult males e? 
food ad libitum for 15 days. 4 times a day Ss rate high 
hunger. For 3 obese and 3 normal Ss, the diet "e s 
calorie during the Ist 5 days and low calorie the ү” 
days. The order was reversed for the other Ss. The Eye n 
level could not be identified by taste alone. cat 
indicate that Ss showed incomplete caloric аан ow 
(a) the volume of intake was greater when food ems i 
than high calorie, but (b) more calories were OR ch 
when food was high calorie. The only variable 
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differed between the 2 groups was hunger rating. The 
obese Ss’ ratings increased progressively during the 
experiment, while the normal Ss’ ratings were consis- 
tently low.—W. С. Shipman. 
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2510, Adam, Jan H. & Dimond, Stuart J. (University 
Coll., Cardiff, England) Influence of light on the time 
of hatching in the domestic chick. Animal Behaviour, 
1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 226-299.—91 eggs from a cross of 
Rhode Island Red and Light Sussex hens were illu- 
minated for short periods at low intensity at certain 
stages of incubation. One group (a) obtained final 
illumination on the 19th day of incubation, the other 2 
groups (B and C) obtained final illumination on the 17th 
and 15th day, respectively. Hatching time was recorded 
with a mechanical device. Hatching was accelerated in 
Groups A and B when compared to Group C or a 
control group incubated in darkness. Hatchability was 
low in Group C and the control group. It is concluded 
that light could act to trigger the hatching process and 
that functioning of this mechanism coincided with the 
development of the visual system in the chick.—Journal 
abstract, 

2511. Beale, I. L. & Webster, D. М. (U. Auckland, 
New Zealand) The relevance of | vement cues 
to turn alternation in woodlice (Porcellio scaber). 
Animal Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 353-356.—In 
Exp. I, 4 groups of 120 Ss were passively rotated through 
90°, rather than making the usual forced active turn. 
They did not show turn alternation. Also, passive 
rotation through 90° in the same or opposite direction as 
a prior forced active turn did not affect the likelihood of 
subsequent alternation relative to the original turn. In 
Exp. Il, 3 groups of Ss were tested for differential 
Stimulation of left and right legs during a forced turn. 
When a moving track on one side of runway caused the 
legs on the corresponding side of passing woodlouse to 
Move more rapidly than its other set of legs, it was 
subsequently more likely to turn to the side on which its 
legs had been more active. Results suggest that cues 
arising from differential leg movements during a forced 
turn may be critical to turn alternation.—Journal 
abstract, 

2512. Harden Jones, F. (Fisheries Lab., Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, England) The а of the planarian 
Dendrocoelum lacteum to an increase іп light 
intensity. Animal Behaviour, 197\(May), Vol. 19(2), 

69-276.—Used an infrared viewing technique to o 
Serve and record, on 16-mm film, the response of dark 
adapted Ss to sudden increase in light intensity of 1 lux. 

* planarians moved faster, turned through bigger 
teles, and turned more frequently. The response has 
90th ortho- and klino-kinetic components. The increase 
in the speed of gliding was maintained after the rate of 
change of direction had fallen back to its original level. 
55 reacted to intensities as low as 105 lux, and at these 
putensities they moved faster and turned more fr ently 
a the mean angle of turn decreased. Results arè 
5 Эм in relation to Ullyott's earlier work and sh 

ons.—Journal abstract. 
(25/3. Howard, Ronnie R. & Brodie, Edmund A 
emson U.) Experimental study of mimicry 
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Ted spotted newts (Notophthalmus viridescens viri- 
descens), red salamanders (Pseudotriton ruber schenki), 
and drab colored salamanders to 7 chickens. Results 
indicate that (a) the red salamander derives a selective 
advantage over drab colored salamanders due to their 
resemblance to the newt, and (b) this relationship is a 
result of Batesian mimicry—S. Knapp. 

2514, Melver, William Е. (Washington State U.) 
Experiments in animal hypnosis in the chicken. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4898. 

2515. Ploog, Detlev & Melnechuk, Theodore. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Are 
apes capable of language? A report based on an 
NRP Conference. Neurosciences Research Program 
Bulletin, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(5), 600-700.—Based mainly 
on results of studies by the Gardners with Washoe and 
by Premack with Sarah, the structure, function, and 
forms of language which seem to be manageable by 
chimpanzees are discussed. (7 p. ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

2516. Szebenyi, Andrew L. (узе U.) An is of 
a stereotyped behavior pattern in а me- 
lanogaster and in related genera. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4425. 

2517. Todt, Dietmar. (U. Freiburg, Inst. of kei 
W. Germany) Zur gesanglichen Reaktion 
Schmátzerdrossel Cossypha heuglini Hartlaub. [On 
the singing reaction of the thrush (| ha heuglini 
Hartlaub)] Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 38(1-2), 146-153. 
—Thrush chats (Соири heuglini Hartlaub) respond to 
whistle phrases ҮТ у айе ed чыра hes cioe 
singing immediately after whistle onset or 
singt) upon иер of the whistle. When the 
whistled phrases were of relatively lo durations, Ss 
began singing before the termination of the vocalization. 
—S. R. Goldstein. 
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NATURAL OBSERVATION 
2518. Hafez, Mahmoud; Salama, Н. S., & Tolba, R. A. 
(Cairo U., Egypt) Reactions of the corn borer Ch. 
аот Ш ‚ towards some n — 
Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 39(2-4), 274-. sen: od е 
effects of temperature, humidity, and light on е M 
orientation in 3rd larval serv e mea pae ^ a 
ш { 
Mea emt ш ipo changes, preferred high 


Florida) Р! eTa nimal Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. Б 


0r Capture behavior. Escapes involve rapi ou = 
leaping locomotion. Captures Fana Hon ү 
copulation. Su captures for [же желу 


captures for pe the captor {те behavior increases 


Salam viri E w capti 
Viideacens anal нор ирег а ae ns d нет к» likely to at! snails 
‘ure, 1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5317), 277—Presented -— 
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than large ones. Size discrimination appears to depend, 
at least partially, on quantitative odor cues. The 
Proportion of escapes vs. captures is similar for both 
sexes though large males may Possess a stronger 
tendency to capture large females than vice versa. 
—Journal abstract. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


2520. Arling, Gary L. (U. Wisconsin) The effects of 
inadequate mothering and peer deprivation on 
social development of infant monkeys. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4875. 

2521. Blizard, David A. (Rockefeller U.) Individual 
differences in autonomic responsivity in the adult 
rat: Neonatal influences. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 445-457.—To investigate the 
effects of handling on physiologic and behavioral 
responses in adulthood, the heart rate was recorded in 44 
random-bred hooded rats which had been either handled 
(Days 1-7) or left undisturbed until weaning. Findin, 
indicate that (a) previous handling had a greater effect in 
females; (b) prior handling significantly reduced defe- 
cation scores; (c) between the groups, behavioral 
measures did not appear to be responsible for differences 
differences in heart-rate reactivity 
between the sexes were evident; after handling, females 


; and 
within-sex correlations of heart rate and body d 
were also negative but not significant. —W, G. Shipman. 
2522. Brown, Frederick М. (U. Virginia) Circadian 
rhythm modification in rats by whole-life OMNE 
to a 27-hour day. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
197X(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4879-4880. 
122528, Castell, Rolf & Wilson, Carolyn, (U. Wash- 
d Regional Primate Research Center) Influence of 
а 


mean age of 32 days, while those in the large and small 


cages left at 19 days, respectively, Grou 
mothers rarely punished their infants, while the гэм 


2524. pan rare McDaniel, С. R., Е 


peck-order in li 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Dec), tees PA. 


1184-1186.—Reared 4 groups of male Whit 
chickens (N = 31) in a standard light Se ieee in 


. 2525. Coulon, J. (U. 
-ompared Psychology, France) Influence de l'isole- 
ient. social sur le comportement du cobaye. [In- 
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fluence of social isolation on the behavior of the guinea 
pig.) Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 38(1-2), 91—120.— Studied the 
effects of early social rearing conditions on later sexual 
behavior, open-field activity, play, and learning. Groups 
of guinea pigs raised with the mother, without mother 
but with siblings, or in isolation from all conspecifics 
served as Ss. Social isolation results in a decrease in 
emotionality, a facilitation of learning and an increase in 
exploration in an open field. The sexual behavior of the 
isolates remains intact, in that relevant fixed action 
patterns are present, but is disrupted by the absence of 
sequential organization. Cohabitation with a female 
results in recovery of normal sexual behavior. In the 
controls the acquisition of sexual behavior might be 
effected through social play by exercising various fixed 
action patterns as soon as they appear. (English 
summary) (17 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

2526. Galef, Bennett G. & Clark, Mertice M. (Mc- 
Master U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Mother's milk 
and adult nce: Two factors determining initial 
dietary selection by weanling rats. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
78(2), 220-225.— Reports 3 experiments with (a) 10 
female hooded rats and their litters (reduced to 6 
Pups/litter); (b) 1 male and 4 female wild rats (Rattus 
norvegicus) and 2 litters (6 pups/litter) born to colony 
members; and (c) 6 litters of wild and 4 litters of hooded 
rat pups. Results indicate that adult Ss were capable of 
influencing their pups' choice of diet during weaning in 2 
Ways: (a) cues transmitted from a mother to her pups 
during the nursing period were sufficient to determine 
the dietary preference of the young at weaning, and (b) 
the presence of adult Ss at a feeding site was sufficient to 
determine the choice of feeding site by the pups 
independent of cues transmitted during the nursing 
period.—Journal abstract. 

2527. Hogan, Jerry A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
The ent of a hunger system in young 
Chicks. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 39(2-4), 128-201.—Stud- 
ied development and stimulus control of hunger and 
pecking in Burmese red jungle fowl (Gallus gallus 
Spadiceus) chicks. Ss were observed at various ages, from 

atching to maturity, under several stimulus conditions 
and 2 levels of deprivation. It was found that up until 2 
mo. of age the occurrence of certain behaviors was 
related to experimental conditions in different ways, thus 
implying control by independent causal factors. Exper- 
iments on pecking showed that object novelty and recent 
pecking modulate the amount of ongoing pecking. Low 
correlations between eating and pecking suggest, in part, 
that nutritional state is probably the most important 
causal factor for eating. (German summary) (43 ref.)—5. 
R. Goldstein. d 

2528. Kruijt, J. P. (U. Groningen, Zoological pu 
Netherlands) Early experience and the developmen 
of social behaviour in junglefowl. Psychiatria, Neuro- 
logia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 7-20.—Pre- 
Sents some results of studies on the influence of -— 
social experience on the adult reproductive behavior 0! 
Burmese Red Junglefowl. It is shown that depriving 
chicks of early social experience can produce later 
behavior abnormalities which, on a descriptive level, are 
analogous to humans. Using male Ss in captivity, results 
show that all the species-specific motor patterns can 
develop without social experience. There was some 
evidence that sexual behavior can only be maintained a 
а response system over long periods of isolation if the 
1S exposed to social experience at a sufficiently early аве. 
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[he most important influence of social experience is that 
it guides the developing responses of the S towards the 
social companion. The experiment is noted for its 
conceptual framework and methods of analysis which 
might be useful in the psychiatric study of human 
behavior. (18 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

2529. LaBarba, Richard C. & White, Jerry L. (U. 
South Florida) Maternal deprivation and the re- 
sponse to Ehrlich carcinoma in BALB/c mice. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 197\(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 458- 
460.—Subjected 4 newborn litters of BALB/c mice, each 
containing 6 pups, to a maternal deprivation paradigm in 
which the mothers were removed for 20 hr/day for 18 
days. 4 other newborn litters served as controls. At 60 
days of age, all Ss were inoculated with .2 сс. of Ehrlich 
carcinoma. After implantation, all Ss were weighed daily 
until death, with weight increases and survival time 
recorded for each. Results show that maternally deprived 
Ss had significantly longer survival times than controls 
and showed a differential mortality rate—W. G. Ship- 
man, 

2530. Milbrath, Constance. (U. Wisconsin) The 
consequences of a self-paced environment on 
perceptual development. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4900. 

2531. Paschke, Richard E., Denenberg, Victor H., & 
Zarrow, M. X. (U. Connecticut) Mice reared with rats: 
An interstrain comparison of mother and “aunt” 
effects. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 38(3-4), 315-331.—Stud- 
ied the effects of maternal environment upon infantile 
mortality, body weight, open-field behavior, passive 
avoidance learning and fighting in mice. Ss were Cs 
BL/10J and Purdue Swiss-Albino mice strains (a) raised 
by rat mothers, (b) raised by natural mice mother with 
Tàt aunt present, and (c) raised with cross-fostered 
control mice. Rat mother and rat aunt conditioning 
Produced similar effects upon the behavior of weaning 
ànd adult mice through differential effects between the 
strains emerged. Thus relative to controls rat-reared and 
aunt-tended mice of both strains has a lower probability 
of survival between birth and weaning, were less active 
оп the Ist day of open-field testing and showed poorer 
Performance in the passive avoidance task. For. the С 
BL/ 10J strain Ss rearing reduced fighting behavior. The 
Similarity of results between rat mother and rat aunts 
eliminates the milk of the rat mother as a critical factor 
affecting these results. (German summary)—S. R. Gold- 

л. 
2532. Plaut, S. Michael & Davis, Jimmie M. (Gales- 
burg State Research Hosp. Thudichum Psychiatric 
Research Lab., Ш.) Effect of mother-litter separation 
оп survival, growth, and brain amino acid levels. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 43—51. 
—Examined the effects of mother deprivation in 3 
experiments with Carworth CAW:CFE(SD)spf rats. The 
Presence of a virgin female adult (aunt) in a litter 
Increased adult-pup contact while not affecting mother- 
pup contact. Aunt-pup contact in maternally-deprived 
itters was as high as mother-pup contact in control 
litters. If, at pup age 13 days, some mothers were 
removed and some had their nipples cauterized to 
Prevent suckling, controls remaining intact, mortality 
Was 80% among pups with no adult, but 1-20% in litters 
left with mother, aunt, or both. When maternal depri- 
vation occurred at age 15 days, neither aunts пог 
Cauterized mothers prevented decreases in body weeny 

rain weight, or cerebral aspartic acid due to materna 
€privation. However, the presence of nonlactating 
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mothers attenuated cerebral threonine decreases found 
in Ss deprived of their mother. Thus, whether effects of 
maternal deprivation are attributed to loss of mother vs. 
adult, or to nutritional vs. social factors must depend on 
the dependent variables in question. (49 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2533. Rudolph, Robert L. & Honig, Werner K. 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of 
monochromatic rearing on spectral discrimination 
learning and the peak shift in chicks. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
107-111.—Hatched and raised 22 Hubbard Golden 
Comet chicks in white or monochromatic sodium (589 
nm.) light. Ss were trained on a 590 (+) vs. 580 (-) nm. 
successive discrimination. Results indicate that rearing 
illumination did not affect discrimination acquisition. 
All Ss given generalization tests after discrimination 
training exhibited peak shifts that were equivalent for the 
2 rearing conditions. The peak shifts exhibited by the 
monochromatically-reared Ss represented maximum 
responding to stimuli they had not previously seen. This 
result further confirms the notion that behavioral control 
by the spectral dimension in birds is organized indepen- 
dently of differential early experience on that dimen- 
sion.—Journal abstract. : 

2534. Sale, Peter F. (Sydney U., School of Biological 
Sciences, New South Wales, Australia) Apparent effect 
of prior experience on a habitat preference ex- 
hibited by the reef fish, Dascyllus aruanus (Pisces: 
Pomacentridae). Anima! Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 
19(2), 251-256.—Each of 13 groups of 10 juvenile 
Dascyllus aruanus (fork length, 1-2.5 cm.) were exposed 
for 24 hr. to a choice among 3 species of coral. The fish 
in 6 of the groups had been collected from Pocillopora 
damicornis. Those in the other 7, from Acropora 
pulchra. All were offered a choice of these species and 
Acropora cuneata. After 2-5 hr. in the test situation fish 
occurred significantly more frequently with colonies of 
the coral from which they had been collected than with 
either of the other species. Implications of these results 
for habitat selection and adaptation to the environment 
by Dascyllus aruanus are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2535. Schild, Mary E. (U. Virginia) Influence of 
early feeding regimens on the development of 
activity in relation to the light dark cycle in rats. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4905-4906. 

INSTINCTS 


2536. Craig, P. С. (U. California, Santa Barbara) An 


tation in 
is of the concept of lunar orienta 
Ср corniculata (Amphipoda). Animal Be 
haviour, 1971(May), уо, 1A) за ; 
experiments with 1,221 Ss collecte ко рае 
i t compass orientations. Results obtain i 
ere AE ability of this amphipod to orient yang 
as directional the dieu ү 
i ibi irecti tende: - 
amphip ti nd ed behavioral aspects 


ods move only 


burrowing sites to feed. si 
inhi field activity, 1 £ a 
pices d s ]unar orientation are involved in 


hanisms 0! 
the field movements.—Journal abstract. 
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2537. Gervert, Jacques & Beaubaton, Daniel. (Na- 
tional Center for Scientific Research, Inst. of Neuro- 
physiology & Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) 
Interaction entre facteurs internes et externes dans 
le déroulement d'un acte instinctif: Effet de l'offre 
répétée d'une bouletle de carton durant le com- 
portement de surélévation alvéolaire chez la guépe 
polistes (H vespides). [Interaction be- 
tween internal and external factors in the development of 
an instinctive act: The effect of repeated offerings of 
cardboard balls during the cell building behavior of the 
wasp (Hymenopteres vespides).] Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 
38(3-4), 226-249. — The nest-building behavior of the 
wasp Polistes can be partitioned into a material gath- 
ering phase and a cell uilding phase. The former fais 
to the composition of from 
shavings scraped from the substrate while the later stage 
leads to the completion of the walls of the cell. Artificial 
pellets of cardboard similiar in size to those normally 


mined by a gradual change in Teactivity interacting with 
internal changes produced by specific responses to the 


stimulus presented. (English summ. SR й 
pd (Engli ary)—S. R. Goldstein. 


stimulating flying than continuous fli ts. It is concluded 
that phonokinetic factors act to (a) tole swarm 
take-off in the field; (b) increase flight power; and (c) 
(English 


Tesponded to as Species-specifi 
the song was shown. ies 
the singer as à member of thi 


the speed of кане 
td а eon m by 50% or decreasing it b: 
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willow warbler, Phylloscopus T. 
relationship to conspecific calls.) Behaviour, 197199 
38(3-4), 250-288. ~Analyzed the basic struct 
song of the willow warbler (Phylloscopus troch 
сеч experiments using modified versions of 
mal song recordings and by songs made up of 
sounds. The song has a 
Species and is composed of 4 parts. The @ 
information is contained in Parts 1 and 4. 2 and 3 ве 
à primarily transitional function. If either the si 
order or number of song units is altered or fe 
information content is reduced. Response to M 
primarily affected by frequency modulation s 
unaffected by amplitude modulation. The song may be. 
considered as a markoff chain which acts as a 
for an "innate formative mechanism." (English 
mary) (52 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2541. Bailey, Winston J. & Robinson е 
(Makerere U., Kampala, Uganda) Song as a і 
isolating mechanism in the genus Homorocoryphus. 
(Tettigonioidea, orthoptera). Animal Behaviour, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 19(2), 390-397.—The songs of 4 species 
have been recorded in the field in the central region of - 
Uganda. The songs differed in their syllable repetition | 
rates. The effects of artificially produced songs, e 
close resemblance to the natural song but with a variable: 
repetition rate, has been tested on the activity levels of 
virgin females of 2 of the species. It was found that the 
females responded to the species specific repetition rate. 
Songs of each of the 4 species were tested against females 


of the species Homorocoryphus flavorirens, where а. 
Species specific response was established. The impli 
cations of the syllable repetition rate and the 6 


frequency in this genus are discussed and a possible role - 
in reproductive isolation is postulated.—Journal abstrach 
2542. Beck, Robert C., Nash, Richard; Gordon, Lucy, | 
& Viernstein, Laura. (Wake Forest U.) Sucrose beo 
erences of hungry and thirsty rats as a function 
duration of stimulus presentation. Journal of ber 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 
40-50.—Studied sucrose preference in 3 exper vith 
with 6, 12, and 12 male Holtzman albino rats. ae 
progressively shorter intervals of repeated stimu dn | 
presentation (continuous down to- 10 вест ШИНЫ | 
2-choice brief exposure tests, thirsty Ss dropped 4 
90-50% ргеѓегепсе ѓог 6 ог 12% sucrose over water, re 
showed little preference for 12 over 6%. Huns 
maintained a 90% preference for sucrose over Me ) 
intervals but showed a decrement for 12 over 6% su E 
For thirsty Ss (a) sucrose preference was a joint be : 
of amount of exposure time and time between exposure» — 
and (b) presentation order of different exposure duse ju 
tions was important. Results are discussed in terms 1 
approach “arousal” and “decay” as a function” ie 
concentration and type of deprivation. (20 ref.)—J ets 


abstract. vo 
Sherwood О. & Gay, Patricia E. (Rutgers _ 


2543. lies 
State U.. Camden, N.J.) Adaptation to 23'/,-hour food 
deprivation: A strain сотен. Psychological Reis 
ports, 1971(Dec), Vol. 29(3, Pt. 2), 1276-1278 —A 
istered 12 successive 'Z-hr adaptation sessions of 
under 23'/-hr cycles of food deprivation to 5 
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Osborn-Mendel albino and 5 male Washington State 
University rats. All Ss adjusted to the cyclic deprivation 
within the 12 sessions, but no significant difference in 
over-all rate or final level of adaptation by the 2 strains 
was observed. However, a significant difference in mean 
number of bar presses by the 2 strains on Sessions 5-8 
suggests the need for allowing at least 8 days of 
adaptation to such conditions before Ss are used in 
operant studies.—Journal abstract. 

2544. Colgan, Patrick W. (Cornell U.) Motivational 
analysis of fish feeding. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4936-4937. 

2545. Gallup, Gordon G., Nash, Richard F., e 
Nelson H., & McClure, Michael K. (Tulane U.) 
immobility response: А predator-induced reaction in 
chickens. Psychological Record, 1971(Fal), Vol. 21(4), 
513-519.—Conducted 2 experiments on the immobility 
response using a total of 92 Production Red chickens. Ss 
restrained in the presence of a stuffed hawk remained 
immobile appreciably longer than controls. The extent to 
which the hawk influenced susceptibility to immobility 
varied as a function of the distance between predator 
and prey. By systematically manipulating the facial 
characteristics of the hawk, its eyes were identified as 
being the most significant in potentiating the tonic 
immobility reaction.—Journal abstract. 

2546. Gliner, Jeffrey A. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Predictable vs. unpredictable shock: Preference 
behavior and somatic effects. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4888. 

2547. Rasa, O. Anne. (Max-Planck Inst. of Physiology 
of Behaviour, Seewiesen, W. Germany) The causal 
factors and function of “yawning” in Mic- 
rospathodon chrysurus (Pisces: pomacentridae). 
Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 39(1), 39-57.—"Yawning" fre- 
quencies in the yellow-tail demoiselle, Microspathodon 
chrysurus was found to be affected by high levels of 
excitement, induced by extinction ог by nonspecific 
visual stimuli, and by low levels of activity. The hormone 
ACTH also increased yawning frequency. The reciprocal 
relationship found between kinetic activity level and 
yawning suggests that yawning may act to regulate 
excitement-activity level discrepancies by augmenting 
subsequent activity. Differences between fish, and bird 
and mammalian yawning are discussed. (German sum- 
mary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

2548. Rothschild, Gerard H. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Child Development Lab., Boston) Patterns of 
Concentration preference for glucose and sodium 
chloride in rats. Psychological Record, 1972(Fal), Vol. 
21(4), 487-496.—Studied the preference patterns over 
time of 24 Lashley male rats, under 2 levels of 
deprivation, for NaCl and glucose. A unique method was 
devised which gave 2 measures of preference, solution 
intake and time spent with a particular concentration. 
Results for NaCl are in close accord with preference 
measurements derived from standard intake methods. 
Preference for glucose changed over time with concen- 
tration preferred oscillating between stronger and weaker 
solutions. These oscillations were relatively constant 
regardless of deprivation level. A discrepancy was found 
between intake volume and time at preferred concen- 
tration in the glucose group. The changing patterns о! 
glucose preference and the difference between con- 
sumption and other preference measures serve to clarify 
cde questions as to the nature of sugar preferences 1n 
ats.—Journal abstract. 

2549. Williams, D. 1. (U. Hull, England) Maze 
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exploration in the rat under different levels of 
illumination. Animal Behaviour, 1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 
365-367.—18 male hooded rats were tested in an 
enclosed symmetrical Y-maze, constructed entirely of 
clear Perspex, for 3 min. on each of 4 successive days. 
The maze was illuminated by either a 15-w red bulb or a 
150-w white bulb. Section entry scores were similar for 
both groups on Day 1; there was a marked decline on 
subsequent days for the group with the white bulb but 
not for the group with the red bulb. Defecation scores 
were higher for the group with the white bulb on all 
trials. Results are discussed in relation to comparisons of 
behaviors in elevated and enclosed mazes.—Journal 
abstract. 

2550. Zeigler, H. Philip; Green, H. L., & Siegel, J. 
(American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
N.Y.) Food and water intake and weight regulation 
in the pigeon. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
8(1) 127-134.—Studied eating, drinking, and body 
weight in 70 White Carneaux pigeons maintained under 
laboratory conditions in order to obtain normative data 
on intake and weight regulation in this species. Under ad 
lib conditions, food and water intake values were 
correlated, while deprivation of either nutrient led to a 
reduction in the intake of the other. A linear relation 
between the log food intake and the log body weight was 
found under both ad lib and deprivation conditions. 
Following a period of food deprivation, Ss showed both 
a short- and a long-term compensatory increase in food 
intake with a magnitude directly proportional to the 
degree of body weight loss produced by deprivation. 
Findings for the pigeon are similar in many respects to 
those reported for the rat and are discussed in relation to 
weight regulation and motivational mechanisms in 
hunger and thirst. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


2551. Braveman, Norman S. (Washington State U.) 
Probability learning and successive iscrimination 
reversals in rats and guinea pigs. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4878-4879. 
uchholtz, Christiane. (U. Marburg, Inst. of 


i learning are review ^ 
Ryo ota ; out the role of the CNS in 


ittle is really known ab ‹ 
vede d gu but that valuable working hypotheses 


learning o. developed. (French summary) (5 p. ref.) 
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all apes responded correctly significantly above chance. 
It is suggested that a mediative/representational process 
exists even in the absence of verbal language. (French 
summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

2554. Gamzu, Elkan R. (U. Pennsylvania) Associa- 
tive and instrumental factors underlying the per- 
formance of a complex skeletal . Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4887. 

2555. Kovach, Joseph K. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Effectiveness of different colors in the 
elicitation and development of approach behavior in 
chicks. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 38(1-2), 154-168.— White, 
blue, green, yellow, and red color preferences of neonatal 
chicks that were either (a) naive dark-raised, (b) had 
prior experience with achromatic stimuli, or (c) had prior 
experience with the 5 colors at 2 intensities were studied 
by measuring approach behavior to a flashing stimulus 
color pattern. Results indicate a significantly lower 
tendency to respond to green relative to the other colors. 
Differences were also found in the development of 
approach behavior after exposure to green and the 
development of approach after exposure to the other 
colors. Reduced preference for green may be the result of 
selection pressure operating against individuals that 
imprint to green moving objects, e.g., swaying grass. 
(German summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

2556. Roberts, William A. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Spatial separation and visual 
differentiation of cues as factors influencing short- 
term memory in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological "Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 284- 
291.—Studied retention of events Occurring on a just- 
preceding trial in 32 male albino Wistar rats using a 
delayed-alternation procedure in which Ss were trained 
to alternate to criterion and then were tested for 
retention at delays of 0, 5, 15, and 30 sec. 4 groups were 
tested under different cueing conditions by factorially 
combining 2 conditions of spatial separation—cues 
adjacent vs. cues apart, with 2 conditions of visual 
differentiation—cues identical in brightness vs. cues 
different in brightness. Both placing cues apart and 
visually distinguishing cues enhanced performance on 
retention tests. Analyses indicate that spatial separation 
influenced performance by establishing different levels 
of initial trace acquisition, whereas visual differentiation 
influenced performance by producing different rates of 
forgetting. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


2557. Benedict, James О. & Ayres, John J. (U. 
Massachusetts) Factors affecting conditioning in the 


truly random control Procedure in the rat. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
78(2), 323-330.—Found conditioned aoe in 
groups of male albino rats (N = 60) which had received 
different truly random control procedures. Degree of 
conditioning did not covary with the number of CSs, 
UCSs, or chance pairings. Conditioning was determined 
by the location of pairings. If pairings occurred before 
nonpairings, excitatory conditioning was found. If 
nonpairings occurred before pairings, excitatory con- 
ditioning was not found.—Journal abstract. 

2558. Krasnegor, Norman A. & Brady, Joseph V. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Div. of Neuro- 
psychiatry, Washington, D.C.) Signal frequency and 
shock probability as determinants of prolonged 
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vigilance performance in rhesus monkeys. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 113-118.—Investigated the effects on 2 thesus 
monkeys of changing signal frequency on a prolonged 
vigilance task by systematically increasing the average 
ITI between successive signals. During a 6-hr watch, 
vigilance performance remained constant when the rate 
of signal presentation was 40, 20, and 10/hr. When the 
rate of signal presentation was reduced to 7 or 4/hr, 
marked decrements in detection performance were 
observed. Similar vigilance decrements occurred when 
the average rate of signals was kept constant ( 10/hr) and 
the probability of receiving a shock for missing a signal 
was systematically varied. Results indicate the impor- 
tance of reinforcement factors in the control and 
maintenance of vigilance performance.—Journal ab- 
straci. 

2559. Schwartz, Barry J. (U. Pennsylvania) Two 
different kinds of key-peck in the pigeon: Some 
properties of responses maintained by a negative 
response-reinforcer contingency. Dissertation Ab- 
stracis International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4906. 


Discrimination 


2560. Daly, Helen B. (State U. New York, Oswego) 
Hurdle jumping from S+ following discrimination 
and reversal training: A frustration analysis of the 
ORE. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Маг), 
Vol. 92(3), 332-338.—Presented 5, 10, or 20 days of 
Successive discrimination training and 2 days of reversal 
training (6 trials/day) to 120 male Holtzman rats. Ss 
were then given 2 days of hurdle jumping (15 trials/day) 
to escape to a neutral box from the stimulus reinforced 
during original discrimination training (S+). It was 
found that Ss given 10 and 20 days of discrimination 
training learned to jump the hurdle faster than Ss given 5 
days, and all groups jumped faster than nondiscrimina- 
tion controls. Ss given 10 or 20 days of CRF in a runway 
and 2 days of extinction training (3 trials/day) jumped 
faster during a subsequent hurdle-jump phase than Ss 
given 5 days of CRF. Results provide evidence for the 
frustration analysis of the overlearning reversal effect 
and the overlearning extinction effect.—Journal abstract. 

2561. Kohn, Bruno & Dennis, Maureen. (York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Observation and dis- 
crimination learning in the rat: Specific and non 
specific effects. Journal of Comparative & Physiologica 
Psychology, 1972(Feb) Vol. 78(2), 292-296:— Altes 
watching the performance of a model rat (N = 10), | 
Os (naive ales hooded rats) were trained on a visual 
pattern discrimination. Results show that the оре 
vational experience facilitated discrimination leaming 
the same cue pattern was positive for the model an ЫШ 
О; it retarded learning in Ss trained on the reversal 0! ne 
observed discrimination. These results depend on 
viewing of a model contiguous with the cue pattern. o 
2nd type of facilitating effect followed visual скроз 
the cue patterns presented without a model S. When 5 à 
an observational condition involved stimulus E 
discrimination learning was facilitated regardless 0 
cue to be approached.—Journal abstract. ichigan 

2562. Malott, Richard W., et al. (Western Michi 
U.) An analysis of matching and non-ma! uy 

using a single key, free operant pror 5-564. 
Psychological Record, 197WFal), Vol. 2104), 549-39 
— Trained 36 naive female White Carneaux pigeons 
peck a response key divided into 2 halves by a ver 
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black line. The occurrence of a greater response rate 
when the colors on the 2 halves matched than when they 
did not was called a matching discrimination. The 
converse was called a nonmatching discrimination. 
Matching and nonmatching discrimination training 
procedures were used with the minimum number of 
training colors for defining a matching or nonmatching 
discrimination. Generalization of the matching and 
nonmatching discriminations to novel colors, both 
within and outside the range of training colors, was 
obtained. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2563. Sewell, William R., et al. (Memphis State U.) 
Steady state generalization following testing with 
different inter-probe-test Intervals. Perceptual & Mo- 
tor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1283-1288. 
—Trained 5 male hooded rats on a discrimination task in 
which the S+ was a light-on (100 ft-c) and the $- was a 
light-off. The schedules of reinforcement during S+ 
were a fixed-interval 30-sec schedule with a limited hold 
of 5-sec for 2 Ss and a variable interval 30-sec schedule 
for 3 Ss. After discrimination performance had stabi- 
lized, a probe-testing technique was used to test for 
generalization to 3 logarithmically arranged test stimuli 
(i, 25, and 50 ft-c). Tests were conducted with 5- and 
-day ITIs. Results indicate no difference in gradient 
shape after testing with 5- or 2-day ITIs. It is concluded 
игере probe testing for generalization virtually 
eliminates cumulative extinction effects that may distort 
gradient shapes.—Journal abstract. 

2564, Snyder, Sheila B. (U. Illinois) The acquired 
Өө» of S— under three conditions of training. 
issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4907. 


Avoidance & Escape 


ape Anisman, Hymie & Waller, T. Gary. (U. 
шоо; Ontario, Canada) Facilitative and disruptive 
p ects of prior exposure to shock on subsequent 
cance performance. Journal of Comparative & 
са Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 113- 
22.— Subjected 40 male rats from each of 5 strains to 10 
pee inescapable 1-та shock presentations. Shock 
acilitated subsequent l-way and shuttle-avoidance 
performance (l-ma shock) in Charles River ho ed, 
ы Holtzman, and Sasco Ss, but did not significantly 
€ct avoidance learning in Sprague-Dawley Ss. A 2nd 
ee employing 120 male Holtzman rats indicated 
| at inescapable shock of 1 ma. facilitated subsequent 
nos and shuttle-avoidance performance, while expo- 
ге to shock of 2 ma. facilitated I-way and interfered 
with shuttle-avoidance performance. Movement ratings 
recorded during both CS and intershock intervals in 
E Tetraining were found to be good predictors of sub- 
AD avoidance performance in preshocked Ss. Re- 
Us ts are interpreted in terms of response repertoire 
ове produced by shock in conjunction wit the 
че ense reaction necessary in acquiring the avoidance 
sponse. (22 ref,)—Journal abstract. 
(M S6. Black, R. E., Walters, багу Cj 
inte Master U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
тега! limited-hold avoidance with and without 
signalled reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental 
nalysis of Behavior, 197201ап), Vol. 170), 75-81. 
p ained 7 female hooded rats to lever press On. a 
uied-interval limited-hold avoidance schedule. Ss main 
ained a pattern of responding similar to that maintain 
y fixed-interval limited-hold schedules of positive 
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reinforcement. This positively accelerated pattern of 
behavior was maintained only when the occurrence of 
reinforcement was signalled by the presentation of a 
brief flash of light. This result suggests that the 
discriminative function of the reinforcer in avoidance is 
less pronounced than the discriminative function of the 
reinforcer in escape or positive reinforcement. It also 
suggests that the distinction between positive reinforce- 
ment and avoidance is not superfluous. Although the 
schedule of reinforcement is an important variable in 
determining the pattern of behavior, other variables, 
such as the nature (ie. stimulus presentation, termi- 
nation, or omission) of the reinforcer, are also potent 
determinants of behavior—Journal abstract. 

2567. Culbertson, Stuart A. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Choice for signaled vs unsignaled escapable or 
inescapable shock: The shock-free period as rein- 
forcement for choice responses. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4883. 

2568. Looney, Thomas А. & Cohen, Perrin S. (Florida 
State U.) Retardation of jump-up escape responding 
in rats with different frequencies of 
noncontingent electric shock. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 78(2), 317- 
322.—Pretreated 5 groups of 5 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats each with either 0, 10, 40, 80, or 160 5-sec, 
1.5-ma pulsed shocks. Ss were then given escape training 
in a jump-up box. The number of failures to escape was 
an increasing function of pretreatment shock frequency. 


Ss that showed the retardation effect escaped irregularly 
with short latencies on some trials and failures to escape 
on others. After escape training, Ss in the O-shock 
pretreatment group Were given 80 5-sec, 1.5-ma pulsed 
shocks and then exposed to additional escape training in 
the jump-up box. These Ss did not show the retardation 


effect.—Journal abstract. : 
Vernon L. (Oak Ridge Hosp., Pene- 


Canada) Lick-shock eontingen,. 
cies in the rat. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 0) 
Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 119-125.—Allowed 4 


albino and 16 
to lick an 8% sucrose solution. 


response rates, the groups 
no shock, 
adjusted rapi 
contingencies. 
simultaneously to equate shoc 
nd separate response rates for the 3 shock 


conditions. Only small, or no, reductions in 
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„Journal abstract. 
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Sprague-Dawley albino rats 0, 1, criterion, or criterion 
+ 10 trials of passive-avoidance training. Ss were then 
given active-avoidance training and were tested for 
retention 3 min., 60 min., or 24 hr. later. Forgetting of 
active-avoidance learning after 1 or 24 hr. was increased 
among Ss given prior training on passive avoidance. The 
magnitude of this lapse in retention was greater among 
Ss given more prior opportunities to practice passive 
avoidance. However, retention after 3 min. was unaf- 
fected by prior training. Characteristics of memory 
retrieval may account for these results. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Reinforcement 


2572. Bertsch, Gregory J. (U. New Hampshire) 
Punishment of consummatory and instrumental 
behavior: Effects on licking and bar pressing in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 478-484.—Maintained licking 
and bar pressing in 48 male hooded rats by intermittent 
water reinforcement. Shock punishment was delivered 
for either a reinforced or nonreinforced lick or bar-press 
response. Punishment suppressed licking more than bar 

ressing. Pairing punishment with reinforcement had 
іе effect on overall response suppression. In Exp. H 
with 18 Ss, Ss punished for the Ist lick after a reinforced 
bar press showed more response su ion than Ss 
punished for the reinforced bar press. Results support R. 
Solomon's (see PA, Vol. 39:694) hypothesis than con- 
summatory behavior is more sensitive to punishment 
than instrumental behavior.—Journal abstract. 

2573. Patterson, Donald D. (Texas Christian U.) An 
analysis of conditioned reinforcement using a new 
technique. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


сир хо. 32(8-B), 4901-4902. 
2574. Raymond, Morris, & Wolach, 


; Aderman, 

Allen Н. лов Inst. of Technology) Incentive shifts 
їп the goldfish. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 10-13.—Trained 157 
goldfish with a large or small magnitude of reward in a 
straight-alley runway. After 20 days of training with a 
given reward magnitude, !/ of the Ss in each group were 
shifted to the other magnitude of reward. Ss rapidly 
shifted swimming speeds when reward magnitudes were 
Кн No contrast effects were observed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


2575. Arnett, Faye B. (Mercer U. Inverse relation 
between choice and ical Ea rate with a 
Schedule of гез luced blackouts. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 37-43.—Exposed 3 White Carneaux Pigeons to a 
2-key concurrent chains schedule in which identical 
frequencies and distributions of food presentations 
generated different response rates in the terminal links. 
An inverse relation between local rate of response in the 
terminal links and relative frequency of response in the 
initial links was observed. The high Tesponse rate was 
produced in 1 terminal link by a 2nd-order schedule in 
which responding produced brief blackouts of the 
response key, Responding under the same schedule in 
the other terminal link did not produce blackouts. Under 
initial training and after spatial reversal of the terminal- 
link schedules, 2 Ss had lower relative frequencies of 
response in the initial member of the chain with the 
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higher terminal link response rate. The 3rd S showed no 
change in preference at reversal.—Journal. abstract, 

2516. Crossman, E. K. (Utah State U.) The effects of 
fixed-ratio size in multiple and mixed fixed-ratio 
schedules. Psychological Record, 197 (Fal), Vol. 21(4), 
535-544.—Attempted to clarify the factors controlling 
intercomponent pausing in compound fixed-ratio sched- 
ules. 2 male White Carneaux pigeons were trained on a 
multiple schedule in which ratio size of 1 of the 2 
components was varied. Comparable manipulations were 
made for 2 other Ss trained on a mixed schedule, As the 
ratio was increased, the pause preceding that ratio also 
increased, while the pause before the other ratio 
decreased. Stimulus control was greater in the multiple 
schedule.—Journal abstract. 

2577, James, Robert E. (U. ere Conan 

: Preference and switching un le- 
Косе fixed interval schedules reinforced by 
sucrose and electrical stimulation of the brain. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4891-4892. 

2578. M Roger L. & Dyck, Dennis С. (U. 
Oklahoma) Partial reinforcement effect, reverse 
partial reinforcement effect, and generalized partial 
reinforcement effect within subjects. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 339- 
346.—Describes 2 experiments in which a total of 4 
naive male Sprague-Dawley albino rats were given 
partial reinforcement in 1 alley and CRF in another alley 
during acquisition, and then extinguished in both aleve 
Nonreinforced trials were followed by a reinforced tria 
in the continuous (S*-C), partial (SV-P), or both alleys 
(S*-PC). A within-Ss partial reinforcement effect дү 
found for the S"-P group. This effect was reversed for the 
S*-C group and generalized for the S"-PC group. ol 
groups were more resistant to extinction than ee 

iven CRF. Results are discussed in terms of rd 
ldi's hypothesis that increases in resistance ta 

extinction are caused by transitions from nonreinfor 

to reinforced trials.—Journal abstract. _ d) 

2579. Morgan, M. J. (U. Cambridge, Бош 
Fixed-ratio performance under conditions of a 
layed reinforcement. Journal of the Ехрег 08, 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), SM 
—Trained 4 female hooded rats on a schedule n we 
completion of a fixed number of lever presses E si ah 
signaled delay period, at the end of which d i 
delivered. Lever presses made during the del s; КЕЎ 
scheduled consequences. Delays of 12, 3, an f the Is 
were used, and it was found that the latency O° Ty 
response after food (the postreinforcement р оет 
increased with length of delay. There was, on p 
hand, no consistent effect of delay upon Journal 
responding after the postreinforcement pause: 
abstract. itish 

2580. Wilkie, Donald М. & Pear, Joseph J. (U: Bre. 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Intermittent " T 
ment of an interresponse time. Journal of 


the emission of a 1-2 sec. interresponse time ( f this 
rate of emission and the temporal distribution B 
IRT was recorded. Several different COP ent were 
between the emission of the IRT and reinforce temporal 
examined. Both the rate of emission an function of 
distribution of the 1-2 sec. IRT varied as T nis findi 
the schedule on which it was reinforced. 
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which suggests that an IRT behaves as other operants, 
has implications for the analysis of conventional rein- 
forcement schedules in terms of the differential rein- 


forcement of IRTs.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


2581. Bolles, Robert C., Moot, Seward A., & Grossen, 
Neal E. (U. Washington) The extinction of shuttlebox 
avoidance. Learning & Motivation, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 
324-333.—Trained 64 female Wistar rats in a shuttlebox 
with CS termination, feedback presentation, avoidance 
of shock, and escape from unavoided shock. Different 
groups were extinguished with 1 or more of these 
contingencies removed. The most important factors in 
maintaining the avoidance response were the avoidance 
contingency and how it was removed. Results show that 
(a) if avoidance was prevented in the traditional manner 
of discontinuing all shock, Ss gave about 62 responses in 
extinction; (b) if all behavior was punished (i.e., failed to 
avoid shock), Ss gave 25 responses; and if only the 
avoidance response was punished, Ss gave 4 responses. 
The other contingencies had little overall effect; their 
contribution to the maintenance of avoidance also 
depends upon how the avoidance contingency is re- 
moved.—Journal abstract. 

2582. King, M. G. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, New 

South Wales, Australia) Inhibition, reacquisition, and 
extinction of approach in rats following frustrative 
nonreward and approach-avoidance conflict. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 
360-364.—Presented extended approach training to 40 
naive male Wister rats. Ss were then allocated to 1 of 4 
treatments: approach-avoidance conflict (using a bitter 
tasting substance to induce conflict), control for ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict, frustrative nonreward, and 
further approach training. Results indicate that inhi- 
bition of approach was greatest in the conflict group. АП 
groups were then given recovery trials їп which the 
frustrated group recovered fastest. After complete 
recovery, extinction trials were given. Greatest per- 
sistence occurred in conflict and frustration groups. 
—Journal abstract. 
т 2583. Wilson, Godfrey Т. (State U. New York, Stony 
nea A comparison of different methods of ex- 
tinction of the conditioned avoidance response in 
als. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4873. 


aggressive behavior of a troop of Japanese monkeys 
t acaca fuscata) by restricting activities to à pen 2.3% of 
ax, Погта] living area. Increments in mild and severe 
nüBression Occurred in the pen for both sexes. en 
i 1 produced and received a greater proportion of the 
résul attacks. Return to the large corral con ite 
fedi ted in the elimination of severe aggression > а 
сооп of mild aggression to base-line levels. It is 
concluded that mild aggression was the result 9 
uted. ding. Increments in severe aggression were attri 4 
Tai to removal from a familiar habitat. These fin Е 
nuse the possibility of species sensitivity to increas 

umbers rather than increased density as part О! à 
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mechanism for population control, (Germ 
Ql re S. А Goldstein realen dns 
` ey, William J. (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Entomology Research Div., Kerrville, Тех). Mate- 
seeking by female Amblyomma maculatum (A- 
carina: Ixodidae) on a bovine. Nature, lpia d Vol. 
232(5310), 401-402.—Conducted 3 replicate stu les in 
which stanchioned bovines were fitted with mating 
chambers and infested with 10 male Amblyomma 
americanum and 10 female Ablyomma maculatum ticks. 
Females were attracted to the males and most located 
males within 24 hr.—P. Hertzberg. 

2586. Golani, I. & Mendelssohn, Н, (Tel-Aviv U., 
Israel) Sequences of precopulatory behavior of the 
jackal (Canis aureus L.). Behaviour, 1971, Vol, 38(1-2), 
169-192.—Provides a descriptive analysis of the pre- 
copulatory behavior of the golden jackal (Canis aureus 
syriacus). Precopulatory behavior might be viewed as a 
complex of 3 groups of events superimposed on one 
another. These consist of the T-sequence in which the 
pair assume a perpendicular orientation to each other 
which is superimposed on precopulatory behavior 
including sniffing the ground, urination, and scraping. 
Later a 3rd group consisting of , male-licking-female s- 
vulva and female-mounting-male is super posed on the 
Ist 2 groups. As the 3rd group increases in frequency the 
Ist 2 groups decrease, the male mounts the female and 
copulation follows, (German summary)—S. К. Goldstein, 

2587. Goude, Gunnar & Andersson, Margareta. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Approach and 
withdrawal in young of Tilapia mossambica (Ci- 
chlidae, Pisces) as a function of age and stimulus. 
Reports from the оросо таоца ЕЯ 
holm, 1971(Sep), Мо. 329, 16 p.—In an expe! pn 
kis po from the same hatch of Tilapia 
ach and withdrawal behavior was 
registered vis-à-vis dummies. 2 of the groups comprised 

prior to the 


experiment, whereas Ss in the other 2 groups were taken 


dummies were of 2 types—white circul i 

2 black dots. Observations were made over a period of 14 

days. The main results gr light on changes in the Ss’ 
roach and withdraw: h 

effects of different dummies on this behavior. Results are 


related to a preliminary theory ‹ 0 
mental changes in approach and withdrawal tendencies. 


Ў |. abstract. 
ФУ Guthrie, RD. (U. Alaska) A new theory of 


mammalian rump patch evolution. Behaviour, 1971, 


area called the rump patch, The view that 
serves as an alarm signal to с 
maintaining group cohesion is с 


that the rump patch acts | rgan suppor 
1 tion behavior evolving from its origina 'unc- 
ka into sexual behavior. The 


, 
i i 1971(May), Vol. 

nication ог Cand Fe ak shared wit 

190), 357-364... Observed Tihe widespread occurrence 
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of countershading in coral reef fish seems to be at least 
partially concerned with camouflage from predators. The 
alternative ted here, relative to a 
butterfly fish, is that countershading can be an adap- 
tation to concealing a conspicuous signal. The conclu- 
sion is supported by the observation that this ies 
eliminates its countershading by rapid color change 
during intense intraspecific encounters. This color 
change exposes highly conspicuous yellow areas. Color 
Change can thus make the signal dynamic. These signals 
may function to establish dominance relationships, 
especially between evenly matched individuals.—Journal 


abstract. 

2590. Hart, L. & Haugen, Charles M. (U. 
California, School of ren ча Medicine, Davis) 
Prevention п behaviour 


of ital groomi 
Rattus з . Animal Behaviour, 


) 

1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 230-232.—10 sexually experi- 
enced Long-Evans male rats were given a series of 4 
mating tests at 7-14 day intervals. Ss were scored on 5 
indices for mating after being fitted with a plastic collar 
which prevented oral genital grooming which normally 
occurs after intromissions and ejaculations. Comparison 
with tests involving a short control collar revealed that 
prevention of genital grooming did not alter quantitative 
or temporal aspects of general mating activity. When 
genital grooming m brief erections of the 

ans penis were usually observed after intromissions. 

ollowing withdrawals of the male from the female after 
ejaculations there occurred erections, rapid dorsal fli 
and extended dorsal flips of the penis which resembled 
Tesponses observed in spinal animals in a previous study 
of sexual reflexes. Results suggest that when genital 
grooming is allowed, penile erections and movements are 
apparently suppressed.—Journal abstract. 


2591. Hopf, S. (Max Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, 
Munich, W. ny) 
of social in the squirrel . Psychi- 


atria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 
21-34.—Reports results on the development of spon- 
taneous interactional behavior between the youn: 
squirrel monkey and older group companions, Ss were | 
young squirrel monkeys who were observed over periods 
ranging from several mo. to several yr. Observation was 
erformed by recording all behavioral events of | S at a 
time during 30-min sessions by means of a polychannel 
marker connected to a ta puncher. Evaluation was 
done by programs on the IBM 1130, mainly with respect 
@ bag hoses and ees of behavior patterns. Results 
show infant squirrel mo throu: 4 таз; 
differentiation in their interactional pola 'eriods ч 
especially intense Progress were found: (a) the 2nd mo. 
of life—initial weaning, acquisition of locomotion and 
rapid increase of motor and interactional behavior; (b) 
period of final weaning; and (c) puberty in males. (17 


tien ыу? 
. Perline, Irvin Н. (Со! Y 
éntial bel ( Deed State U.) Differ- 


urine in crowded and mated mice. Disser- 
Gin Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 


2593. Reynolds, Ev orth East - 
technic, England) (йай а T ee aga 
mice. Nature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 234(5330), 481-483. 
— Conducted 4 experiments with 16 male and 16 female 
6-mo-old TO strain albino mice and 10-mo-old C57B1 
mice. At 1-2 wk. intervals, each S's eliminative behavior 
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during a 3-min encounter with 1 male and | female 
(a) as cage- 


partner was recorded under 4 conditions: 
owner presented with a female visitor, (b) as cage-owner 
presented with male visitor, (c) as visitor in the cage ofa 
male, and (d) as visitor in the cage of a female, Results 
“suggest that urination, notably in the male, may occur 
as a social A rend involving sexual identification of the 
rtner, which does not require close bodily contact. 
rination may thus play an adaptive part in social 
encounters, being relatively ample in the presence of à 
partner of the opposite sex where continued proximity is 
of biological advantage...." Speculation as to the 
origin of differential urination patterns is made. (15 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
2594, Struhsaker, Thomas T. (Rockefeller U.) Social 
behaviour of mother and infant vervet monkeys 
Cercopithecus aethiops). Animal Behaviour, 
1971(May), Vol. 19(2), 233-250.—Mother-infant rela- 
tions in 2 groups of wild vervet monkeys and relations of 
mothers with other group members were studied in the 
Masai-Amboseli Game Reserve, Kenya. Vervet infants 
are more precocious than other cercopithecines in the 
following: (a) ventral clinging to the mother declines 
faster and earlier than in other species; (b) infants are 
weaned earlier; (c) infants spend less time in nonag- 
gressive contact with their mothers; (d) mothers groom 
their infants less; and (e) other group members handle 
infants earlier than in other species. The social contacts 
of mothers with other group members change АШ 
after parturition. There are many more contacts м 
immature females, who devote considerable attention (0 
newborn infants.—Journal abstract. 
2595. Vidal, Jean M. (U. Rennes, Lab. of вая 
France) Precocial sexual behaviour: Ontogeny 
sexual behaviour in the domestic cock (one 
domesticus). Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 39(1), 0-а 
ied the precocial sexual response of domestic chic E " 
stuffed models in hetero- and homosexual pairs dc rid 
groups or in isolation from the time of hatching. de 
the Ist mo. all young cocks showed distinct copula’ hil 
behavior on the model. The onset of the various sex 
responses was affected by social rea 
Young females did not show copulatory | Discus 
exhibit dust bathing in proximity to the model. tings in 
sion provides an explanation of abnormal moun n 
—S. К. Goldstei 
adult cocks. (French summary) (38 ref.)—5. . 
. Wassersug, Richard & Hessler, ine 
California, Berkeley) Tadpole behaviour: 92 aycu 
in larval Xenopus laevis. Animal ke pia 
1971(Мау), Vol. 19(2), 386-389.—Tadpoles wert Fse to 
in partitioned, clear plastic trays to test their ar evel- 
the visual presence of conspecifics. 2 differ ed 
opmental stages were used in separate n2? 


experiments. Results show that both the yong 8 solely 0 


behavior but di 


and older Ss (n = 5) will form aggregates 
the visual presence of other individuals. 
demonstrated that this behavior was lost 
phosis, since young postmetamorphic indivi 
do not show a significant tendency to agg 
the same controlled conditions.—Journal a icestefs 
2597. Weidmann, Uli & Darley, James. (ерау 
England) The role of the female in the т 
of mallards. Animal Behaviour, 1971(May) Vicon ol 
287-298.—Experiments showed that the nt 
a strange female mallard to resident groups 
ring and autumn usually resu 


Its in intense 
isplay and often marked aggression l 


while the S 


E 
6 


| 
Christine M. (U. | 
Aggregation 
Jaced 
ti 
d 
(n79 | 
ed tanher 
(n=8 
un 


ring conditions. 
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duction of a strange male does not. In 2 of 4 intro- 
ductions of 3 strange males to a resident group social 
displays occurred. Possible reasons are given why this 
happened. A temporal analysis of observations and film 
reveal that the female’s facilitatory influence on social 
display depends on her nod-swimming, while inciting 
does not have this effect. The effect of other female 
actions on social display is briefly described. Results 
contradict claims in the literature that the female plays 
only an insignificant role in social display. Evidence is 
given which suggests that social display facilitates 
directed courtship, as implied in the classical view of 
social display.—Journal abstract. 

2598. Wilson, Wendell L. (U. Washington) The 
social behavior of rhesus monkeys under dispersed 
and localized feeding conditions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4946. 

2599. Yadava, К. Р. & Smith, М. V. (О. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Aggressive behaviour of Apis 
mellifera L. workers towards introduced queens: 1. 
Behavioural mechanisms involved in the release of 
worker aggression. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 39(2-4), 
212-236.—Studied the aggressive behavior of worker 
honey bees (Capis mellifera carnica Pollman) toward 
different introduced queens by determining the pre- 
centage of rejected queens during a 2-hr period. Indirect 
evidence suggests that, under certain stress conditions, 
queens produce a “stress pheromone” which elicits a 
mass aggressive response from the workers. Continued 
duci aggression depends upon continued stress- 
pheromone production. Stress-pheromone production is 
оте l of phe mechanisms preventing colonies 

oming polygynous. (French summary) (36 
ref.) —S, В. Goldstein. ү uN 
2 n Gilbert, Frederick F. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
кара а) The effects of social deprivation on the 
рош and reproductive potential of the ranch 
mnk Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 

ol. 32(8-B), 4938. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


201. Kostansek, David J. (U. Washington) Thiamine 
Jacrimination in the laboratory rat. Dissertation 
enn International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4893. 
с, (00% Loftus-Hills, J. J., Littlejohn, M. J. & НИ, К. 
to (U. Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria, Australia) Audi- 
tory sensitivity of the crickets Teleogryllus com- 
197100. and T. oceanicus. Nature, New Biology, 
{9 Oct), Vol. 233(40), 184-185. — Results indicate that 
affe: ese 2 species of crickets, neural elements of the 
сапты! Auditory pathways were sharply tuned to the 
tira frequencies of Š$ acoustic signals. Results 
rin those of B. M. Johnstone, J. C. Saunders, and J. 
re,  Ohnistone whose findings indicated "that tympanic 
character e is wholly responsible for the sharp tuning 
Wc of primary auditory fibres in orthop- 
re, 603. Ludel, Jacqueline. (Indiana U.) Behavioral 
ропѕеѕ to visual stimulation in the scallop 
hod uipecten irradians). Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
ional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4898. 
Visu 04. Walk, Richard E. (George Washington U.) 
our а! depth preferences of the domestic duckling. 
1972041 of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
е any Vol. 78(1), 14-21.—Intensively investigated 
unus e estic duckling's depth perception because of its 
Sual way of life as both a bird and an aquatic animal. 
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Depth perception on the visual cliff, threshold 

and sensitivity to a wide variety of waterlike p 
were investigated in 486 Giant White Pekin ducklings. 
While depth perception on the visual cliff was adequate, 
the Ss plunged off 6-ft heights without hesitation. 
Overall, monocular depth perception was somewhat 
inferior to binocular depth perception. Ss had no special 
sensitivity to waterlike substances. In general, Ss were 
careless in the presence of depth situations, too careless 
to survive in other than a flat or watery environment. It 
is suggested that a possible flocking factor found when 
ie were run in pairs may help offset this.—Journal 
abstract. 
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2605. Baltes, Paul B. & Goulet, L. R. (West Virginia 
U.) Exploration of developmental variables by ma- 
nipulation and simulation of age differences in 
behavior. Human Development, 1971, Vol. 14(3), 149- 
170.—Argues that developmental research should be 
oriented towards the explication of age changes by the 
manipulation of variables hypothesized to be associated 
with age. A number of strategies are discussed which 
permit short-term manipulation (simulation) of onto- 
genic change (age functions) in laboratory or controlled 
settings. These strategies are explored regarding their 
power in isolating the major variables whose effects are 
аре-(ог time-) related and in providing information 
about the key developmental antecedents of age differ- 
ences as they exist in natura. Although it was argued that 
such simulation strategies can supply suggestive evidence 
on key developmental variables, a number of caveats are 
added, primarily regarding the question of isomorphy 
between simulated and biotic теш change. 
Attention is focused on the inherently lescriptive nature 
of research designs which involve the use of age as an 
independent variable. Consideration of these strategies 
further clarifies the role of CA in developmental theories, 
and highlights the potential importance of variables 
whose effects are manifested over time (or are age- 
related) but are not directly apparent when conventional 
cross-sectional or longitudinal methods of data collec- 
tion are used. (4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2606. Eisenberg, Rita B. (St. Joseph Hosp., Lancaster, 
Pa.) The organization of auditory behavior. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 13(3), 
453-471.— Presents a tentative framework that guides a 
research program in developmental auditory behavior. 
Determinants of developmental change are defined and 
related to adaptive processes in eneral and hearing 
processes in particular, Data on auditory behavior in the 
human neonate are reviewed and related to correlates in 
infrahuman ТЕРАХ КМГ я аге 

i ‘eliminary model for the intrinsic organ- 
Rs ale de and the general nature of 
developmental elaborations is discussed. Relations with 
speech and language are considered, and possible tests of 
the model are noted. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2607. Fischbein, E, Bărbat, Пеапа, & Minzat, 1. 
(Academy of Social & Political Sciences, Inst. of 
Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) ИШ К, si 
intuitii secundare ín gindirea probabilista. пао 
and secondary intuitions in probabilistic thi ; ing.] 
Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(3), 253-268.—Inves- 
tigated the primary intuitions corresponding to some 
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basic concepts and procedures of probability theory. 6th, 
8th, and 10th graders were given a learning by pro- 
grammed discovery task. Results indicate that (a) the 
axiom and the classical definition of probability are 
based on good primary intuitions; and (b) when 
compound events and a sample space (implying the 
inventory of possible events) are taken into account, a 
lack in muite background appears. (French summary) 
Gulian. 

2608. Hall, James W. & Crown, Irene. (Northwestern 
U., School of Education) Associative encoding of 
words in sentences by adults and children. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
11(1), 92-95.—Presented a series of sentences followed 
by a recognition test consisting of single words to 72 
undergraduates and 90 Ist, 3rd, and 5th graders in 2 
experiments. With adult Ss, it was found that natural 
language associates of critical words in the sentences 
were falsely recognized more frequently than unrelated 
words. This effect occurred whether or not Ss had been 
given information on the critical words of the sentences, 
and whether or not the associates fit sensibly into the 
sentences. Children showed the same false recognition 
effect, and a consistent but nonsignificant increase with 
age was obtained.—Journal abstract. 

2609. Jarvella, Robert J. & Sinnott, Joan. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Contextual constraints on noun 
distributions to some English verbs by children and 
adults. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 47-53.—Used the cloze procedure 
to obtain noun distributions for subjects and objects of 
36 common English transitive verbs in active and passive 
sentence frames from 3 groups of 45 Ss in Grades 3, 6, 
and college. For all Ss, results indicate that (a) the 
subject nouns selected were more human and animate 
than object nouns; (b) linguistic selectional rules 
correctly predicted relative animacy, humanness, and 
informational uncertainty for each function; and (c) 
subject-object interacted on all these Properties with 
active-passive. Comparison between children and college 
Ss shows that the distributions obtained from adults 
contained more inanimate nouns 
more informational 


positively related acro: 
opposite and dimensi 


interpreted as supporting 
abstract. 

2611. Painter, Genevieve. (Family Education Assn., 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill.) Teach your baby. New York, 
N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1971. 222 p. $6.95.— Presents a 
tested program of simple daily activities for infants and 
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small children which is designed to devel 
abilities to their fullest potential. 

2612. Papalia, Diane E. (West Virginia U.) The 
status of some conservation abilities across the 
life-span. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4901. К 

2613. Peel, E. А. (0. Birmingham, School of Edu- 
cation, England) Generalizing and abstracting. Na- 
ture, 1971(Арг), Vol. 230(5296), 600.—In concept for- 
mation theories and experiments, generalization and 
abstraction are often used synonymously. An example is 
given when these terms take on distinct meanings, e.g., а 
definition of the abstracting act “would be as the shift in 
meaning from the concrete-general to the abstract- 
articular ....”. This type of shift is often needed in 

igher level writing and thinking and the usage fre- 
quency might indicate advanced cognitive ability. 30 
items were constructed making use of the double 
meaning of concept words in which the thinker is lead 
from the concrete-particular to the concrete-general, and 
is then asked to respond at a 3rd level, on the assumption 
that a concrete-general is formed before an abstract- 
particular. This test was administered to undergraduates, 
ШАП, and Sth, 3rd, and Ist yr. secondary pupils, 

esults indicate that the capacity to make abstractions | 
as defined increases steadily through adolescence into 
adulthood. The increase in the generalizing ability was 
less marked.—J. L. Smith. 

2614. Sandler, J. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) Can 
Psychoanalysis contribute to a theory of the devel- 
opment of behaviour? Psychiarria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 65-69.—The psycho- 
analytic theory of behavior was developed for specific 
purposes related to the clinical needs of psychoanalytic 
treatment. Presently, there are difficulties in integrating 
it with other theories of behavior development. It is 
possible to reformulate the psychoanalytical develop- 
mental model so that bridges can be built between | 
psychoanalysis and the adjacent biological and behav- 
loral sciences.—Journal summary. llow 

2615. wr 2 Lester W. (Fels Research Inst., Yel d 
Springs, O.) The history of longitudinal reseaich 
Implications for the future. Child деудин A 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 987—1002.—Presents a history o 
interdisciplinary longitudinal research in ће И 
States with emphasis on the questions and pro Fels 
encountered in studies of children. Data from the um 
Research Institute longitudinal study of child 
presented on (a) changes in IQ scores, (b) person i) 
ratings predicting and associated with IQ стара | 
correlations between fetal activity and рео (© 
the Gesell Developmental Schedules at 6 то, de d that 
cardiac lability-stability in the fetus. It is conclude 0 
longitudinal studies are essential for the stu ds 
etiologies, for prediction, and for evaluation 0 ie 
tional programs, and that they need be no moi pee 
and time-consuming than cross-sectional studies: 
Knapp. T ат 
2616. Stolz, Walter 5. & Tiffany, Janice. (Ел, 
Coll.) The production of ‘child-like’ нок urnal Of 
ations by adults to unfamiliar adjectives. J^ Vol. 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1 


lop learning 


972(F eb), О 
11(1), 38-46.—Presented relatively familiar or com- 
miliar adjective stimuli to 224 undergraduates P^ those 
раге Ss’ free word association patterns WIL у | 


ildren i ious studies. It was fo 
Dou children in previous s ei uli tended t0 


responses to unfamiliar sti: 


[ 
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similar to the association patterns given by young 
children to common adjectives, and (b) Ss' responses to 
familiar adjectives were essentially the same as older 
children's responses to the same stimuli. Results support 
the view that previously reported patterns of associations 
of young children are principally attributable to the 
child's unfamiliarity with the stimulus word rather than 


‘his immature cognitive processes. (16 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
2617. Van Praag, H. M. (Interdisciplinary Socie 
Biological Psychiatry, Groningen, Netherlands) jtd 
eny of behaviour and psychiatry: An accounting for 
the symposium theme. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 3-6.—Discusses 3 
thematic items: (a) the significance of the interaction of 
machinery and input for the development of behavior; 
(b) direct observation as an optimum method of 
investigation in the verification of theories on the 
onotgeny of human behavior; and (c) the extent to which 
ethology can supply information relevant to the devel- 
opment of human behavior.—P. Hertzberg. 
ü 2618. Volkmann, Frances C. & Pufall, Peter B. (Smith 
eol Clark Science Center) Adjustments of visual tilt 
Modtnation of age. Perception & Psychophysics, 
ү is eb), Vol. 11(2), 187-192.—Using a psychophysical 
Am od of adjustment, 175 3-20 yr. olds made 4 
s each of a luminous line to subjective 
ря ical, horizontal, and 45° tilts іп the dark. There were 
u Касап! differences in mean errors of adjustment 
g i5 vertical and horizontal over the ages tested. 
рац differences were found in intra-S variability 
иеп to the horizontal and vertical, with the 
түшө improvement occurring before age 10. Older 
ct i and adults produced significantly larger mean 
m ко adjustment to the 45° tilt than did younger Ss; 
high ue: variability of settings by younger Ss was very 
Race indicating that they did not discriminate the 45° tilt 
thet inecuretely. Intra-S variability at all ages showed 
dés ре: was more accurate to the horizontal and 
LEER to the 45° tilt. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Cb Weiner, Bernard; Heckhausen, Heinz, & Meyer, 
eripti we. (U. California, Los Angeles) Causal as- 
anions and achievement behavior: A conceptual 
ipn yel 5 of effort and reanalysis of locus of control. 
Vol E of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
arate 10), 239-248.—Presents a cognitive model of 
icc ation in which ascriptions concerning the causes of 
cod and failure mediate between achievement out- 
ien and subsequent achievement-related behavior. 3 
sth sents were conducted in which (a) 63 American 
oh 6th grade males were given the Intellectual 
уе Responsibility Questionnaire and per- 
523 ап achievement-oriented puzzle task, (b) 39 
task an high school males completed a digit substitution 
etos nd (c) 23 German teachers ranked the amount of 
Was in еу would expend on several hypothetical tasks. It 
беа ound that attributions to effort (an internal or 
Fd nal causal factor) magnified relative reward for 
activit. and punishment for failure at achievement 
ee ies. Attributions to lack of effort or bad luck 
us Sal factors which may vary from moment 10 
of оед) produced lesser decrements in the expectancy 
to үсе following failure experiences than attributions 
dite ability or high task difficulty. Ability and task 
ch culty were perceived as fixed person and task 
aracteristics, respectively. Results suggest that (а) 


осиѕ of control (internal vs. external) and stability (fixed 
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vs. variable) dimensions of causality are conf i 
the locus of control literature, (b) task н me 
provides information on the efficacy of effort expen- 
diture, and (c) outcomes at tasks of intermediate 
difficulty are most influenced by effort. It is concluded 
that attributions to effort play an important role in 
determining the direction, magnitude, and persistence of 
асшеувтеаг е activity. (25 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


INFANCY 


2620. Berkson, Gershon & Mooney, Darlene J. 
(Illinois State Pediatric Inst., Chicago) Basal skin 
resistance of premature infants. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1138.—Recorded 
basal skin resistance responses to tactual-kinesthetic 
stimuli in 9 premature infants at 30-37 wk. gestation age. 
All Ss responded with a reduction in ees jai, PA 
abstract. 

. 2621. Bernal, Judith & Richards, M. P. (U. Cam- 
bridge, Unit for Research on Medical Applications of 
Psychology, England) The effects of bottle and breast 
feeding on infant development. Journal of Psycho- 
somatic Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 247-252.—Stud- 
ied medically normal mothers and their Ist or 2nd 
children born at home. All the infants were followed 
until 60 wk. old; however, this study deals with the Ist 10 
days. On the 8th day after delivery, all Ss were given a 
test of nonnutritive sucking. A sterile teat was placed in 
the mouth for 4 min. The number of sucks, the latency of 
the Ist cry after removal of the teat, and the amoung of 
crying in the succeeding 90 sec. were recorded. This test 
was carried out before a feed when all Ss were awake and 
most were crying, Results show that breast-fed Ss sucked 
more, had a shorter latency to the Ist cry, and cried more 
in the succeeding 1'/ min. (19 ref.) —W. G. Shipman. 

Sandra J. & Moss, Howard A. (National 
Inst. Health, Child Research Branch, 
Bethesda, Md.) Аде, state, and maternal behavior 
associated with infant vocalizations. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1039-1051.—Made con- 
tinuous, 3-hr recordings of mother-infant behavior in the 
homes of 14 female and 14 male infants when Ss were 
about 2 wk. old and about 3 mo. old. It was found that 
Ss vocalized more at 3 mo. than at 2 wk. and, at both 
ages, vocalized most when in an active state. The relation 
between maternal speech and vocalizations dep NM 

ZA) 


the S’s age. At 2 wk., the amount of vi 
Атан e amount of maternal speech, 


was positively related to th it of 
i i t of vocalization was positively 
while at 3 mo. the amoun 5 Meet xd 


the amount 0! 
redes vocalizations. The relation between 


the S's 
followed the Бүл vocalizati ons depended upon e 
y in the active awake state, he 
Ss маке San ae f the mother than when 


alone, thus indicating t 
tions are associated wi 


abstract. 


2623. Kestenberg, Judith S., et al. (30 Soundview 


, Sands Point, N.Y.) Development of the youi 

lid ps expressed through bodily movement: | 

Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Амон, 

1971(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 746-164.—Distinguishes 2 WR - 

anisms of self-regulation in ioe pi (a) flow 
ion, the interaction between 

opu d Soups; and (b) the flow ‘of shape, changes 
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in the shape of the body. It is shown how motor 
equipment, Tavailable at birth, is later employed in the 
service of drive discharge and for relating to objects. 
Data from movement observation alone are used to 
describe control over the flow of shape and tension, body 
ego, ego organization, and transitions from the neonatal 
to the oral, anal, and urethral phases in the Ist few yr. of 
life. E геѓ.)—Јоиғпа! summary. н t Р 

2624. Lewis, Michael. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) A devel tal study of the cardiac 
response to stimulus onset and offset during the 
first year of life. Psychophysiology, phu Vol. 8(6), 
689-698.—In order to investigate the problem of the 
effects of auditory stimulus onset and offset, a total of 62 
infants within the Ist yr. of life were seen: 22, 20, and 20 
Ss at 12, 24, and 52 wk., respectively. Each S received 7 
trials, 30 sec. in duration, with a 30-sec ITI. The Ist 6 
trials consisted of the same auditory signal—a C chord at 
65 db.—while the 7th trial was either a C tone ога С 
chord with the base notes muted, both at 65 db. Heart 
rate was continuously monitored along with other 
measures not reported in this paper. Amount of decel- 
eration was Moi ah the primary response. Data indicate 
several important results: (a) a consistent and rather 
large degree of deceleration for both onset and offset; (b) 
for 3- and 6-mo-old Ss the terminal decelerative response 
(OR) was less than the onset OR, while the 12-mo-old Ss 
showed greater terminal than onset OR; (c) habituation 
of the onset OR followed a developmental pattern, with 
3-mo-old Ss showing the least habituation and 12-mo-old 
Ss showing the most; (d) habituation of terminal OR also 
showed a developmental trend, with the 3- and 6-mo-old 
Ss showing habituation while 12-mo-old Ss showed little 
habituation, The recovery data (dishabituation) results 
for the 7th trial indicate that some changes are more 
toot oe others, B. tef.)—Journal abstract. 

. Daniel; Heaney, Carole, & Doehring, 

Donald G. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The 
use of al stimuli to reduce response decre- 
ment in the auditory testing of newborn infants. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
14(3), 531-534.—2 narrow-band noises, 1 centered on 
2,000 Hz. (Stimulus A), the other on 1,250 Hz. (Stimulus 
B), were used to study behavioral response decrement 
among 400 newborn infants, A Set of 3 presentations was 
administered to each § at 90-db SPL. Interstimulus 
intervals were not less than 60 sec. For '/ the Ss, stimuli 
within sets were repeated (either AAA or BBB); for the 
remainder, alternated (either ABA or BAB). Response 
decrement occurred under the Ist condition, but not 
under the 2nd.—Journal abstract. 

2626. Lipsitt, Lewis P. (Brown U., Child Study 
Center) Babies: They're a lot smarter than they look. 
ойау, 1971(Dec), 5(7), 70-72, 88- 


in neo- 
natal sleep; effects of auditory Stimulation; related 
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maternal lon. Dissertation Abstracts Interna. 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4847. 

2628. Modena, G. C., Angiolillo, M., Bertell 
Bini, M. (U. Milan, Italy) Elektroencephalo. 
graphische Untersuchungen an Neugeborenen 
nach Entbindung unter Narkose. [Electroencephalo- 
graphic studies on newborns: Further studies on infants 
delivered from their mothers in anesthesia.] Arzneimit- 
tel-Forschung, 197 (Apr), Vol. 21(4), 559-562.— There is 
an increasing frequency of deliveries under anesthesia. 
with 1% propyl- 4-(N, N- diethylcarbamoyl-1- methoxy) 
-3-methoxy phenylacetate (propanidid) solution admin- 
istered by continuous infusion. In earlier studies, control 
of the fetal phonocardiogram, fetal cardiotachimetry, 
and the fetal acid-base balance showed that this 
anesthesia did not impair the fetus. EEG tracings of 20 
neonates were "ORG between 5- and 55-min post- 
partum. In each case, normal neonatal EEGs were 
obtained. Findings reconfirm that in newborns delivered 
under propanidid anesthesia no pathological findings 
due to the anesthetic need be expected.— English sum- 
mary. 

2629. Pollack, Dorothy & Halpern, Harvey. An 
analysis of the babbling stage of institutionalized 
Infants. Journal of Communication Disorders, 197\(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 302-309.— Described developmental patterns 
of behavior, i.e., the vocal behavior in relation to motor 
activity under spontaneous and externally simulated 
factors. 5 infants, institutionalized at birth and no later 
than 2 wk. after birth were studied. They ranged in age 
from 14-16 wk. Their developmental histories m 
diagnosed as normal at the time they were studied. E 
S was individually observed for a continuous 7-hr з) 
Findings reveal that no relationship existed bet weeny 
frequency of babbling periods and concurring у 
activities, (b) frequency of babbling periods an td 
social responses of the Ss, and (c) spontana 
reactive babbling. Findings also indicate a signi! po. 
difference in the amount of time spent babbling ds 
though the number of babbling periods were 
significantly different.—Journal abstract. the 

2630. Richards, М. Р. (Unit for Research png 
Medical Applications of Psychology, Cambr 
land) Social interaction in the first weeks ks (ал), 
ife. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1 ‘hata 
Vol. 74(1), 35-42.— Criticizes J. Bowlby's view lead to 
number of releaser-like infant behavioral systems to the 
proximity with the mother and, therefore, al data 
mother-child attachment, because observatione is 
shows that a much wider range of infant d the 5 
involved in patterning the mother's behavior Пар large 
behavioral systems described by Bowlby. Ss Vid infants 
sample of normal Ist or 2nd 10 day to 8 wk. tions Wi 
The role of the infant in patterning the interac rudes 
the mother and influencing her maternal at rowth 0 
stressed. It is argued that a central issue in e js the 
the relationship between mother and C The infant's 
temporal phasing of each partner’s behavior. T a 
behavior which is involved in the inter e lowet 
number of levels of serial ordering. At least » dogenovs 
levels this ordering seems to be produced by. ПЫШ with 
control mechanisms. In building her relation charac- 
the child, the mother must adapt the tempor is may De 
teristics of her behavior to that of the infant. mal infants 
particularly difficult for mothers of abont f 
whose behavior is likely to show диешә . 
temporal organization. (19 ref.)—Journal su 
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2631. Roberts, Gail E. (Purdue U.) Some effects of 
object labels and object permanence of the рге!- 
erence for objects in 18- to 22-month-old infants. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8:B), 4850. 

2632. Stayton, Donelda J., Hogan, Robert, & Ains- 
worth, Mary D. (Johns Hopkins U.) Infant obedience 
and maternal behavior: The origins of socialization 
reconsidered. Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 
1057-1069.—Discusses the assumption that successful 
socialization dramatically alters the natural behavioral 
dispositions of a child. Evidence suggesting the contrary, 
based on a study of 25 white middle-class 9-12 mo. old 
infants, is presented. The earliest manifestation of 
obedience was a simple disposition to comply with 
maternal commands and prohibitions, independent of 
efforts to train or discipline an S. This early obedience 
was strongly related to the sensitivity of maternal 
responsiveness to infant signals but not to frequency of 
commands or forcible interventions. A few of the 
brighter Ss who had freedom to explore also displayed 
evidence of “internalized controls" even at this early age, 
and this too was related to the quality of maternal 
responsiveness. Findings are considered in the context of 
an ethological-evolutionary model of early social devel- 
opment. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
та Tomlinson-Keasey, С. (University Coll., Rutgers 
8 Б .) Conditioning of infant vocalizations in the 
зваепуноптепі, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
M аг), Vol. 120(1), 75-82.—Used 12 3-mo-old 
M in the home environment to study operant 
да ошо! vocalizations using nonsocial reinforce- 
a (te 5 received reinforcement when a 500-cps tone was 
ahs one group) or when a recording of a mother's voice 
ЫШКА (voice group). It was predicted that in a 
4E -up, after conditioning, the voice group would 
EUN ап enhanced rate of vocalization due to envi- 
poc facilitation. Nonsocial reinforcers effectively 
the ane rate of vocalization for both groups during 
TA nditioning trials. The voice group’s ending rates 
Ercan higher than beginning rates while the 
an tt the tone groups showed no change.—Journal 
of М, White, Burton L. (Harvard U., Graduate School 
ТАНУ) An analysis of excellent early educa- 

ol л ойова: Preliminary report. Interchange, 1971, 
childr (2), 71-88.—A substantial number of young 
rhe a seem to reach age 6 very poorly prepared for 

ti learning experiences, including formal education. 
erate is a preliminary report of a large project 
chil Fee to generate knowledge about how best to rear 
pub n during their Ist 6 yr. of life. The strategy has 
ami о systematically and intensively observe how some 
Youn es manage to do an unusually good job with their 

X ge children. Preliminary results are reported on (a) 

Hy ails of the everyday experiences of well vs. роо 
compen ПЁ 1- and 2-yr-old children, (b) their developing 
ee inpetencies, and (с) environmental factors that appear 
Ways luence these processes of development in significant 

‚ (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 
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5. Bass. Barry A. (U. Tennessee) Demand char- 

Daerlstics as a determinant of self reinforcement. 
2 s ation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
(8-B), 4852, 
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2636. Blurton Jones, N. С. (U. London, Inst. of Child 
Health, England) Criteria for use in describing facial 
expressions of children. Human Biology, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 43(3), 365-413.—Studies of the causes and effects of 
facial expressions must start with descriptions of the 
morphology of expressions. 52 components of facial 
expressions in children and the inter-O reliability for 
scoring them are described. The way the facial muscu- 
lature produces these components, and situations in 
which they seem to occur are noted. Implications of this 
classification for opposing theories about causation of 
primate facial expressions are discussed.—$S. L. Warren. 

2637. Camp, George C. (U. Illinois) Generalization 
of social learning and its relationship to two 
measures of intelligence. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4413-4414. 

2638. Garrett, Candace S. (Iowa State U.) The 
effects of modeling on the development of sex-role 
behaviors in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4843. 

2639. Hill, John P. (U. Minnesota, Inst. of Child 
Development) Minnesota symposia on child psy- 
chology: IV. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 
1970. ix, 275 p. $5. 

2640. Kalverboer, A. F. (University Hosp., Groningen, 
Netherlands) Observation of exploratory behaviour of 
I children alone and іп the presence of the 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 43-57.—Exp. I focused on dif- 
ferences in motor, visual, and verbal behavior between 
boys and girls. 67 4-5 yr. old boys and 67 girls of the 
same age were observed in an unfamiliar empty room їп 
presence of the mother. Behavior was analyzed from 
videotapes. In boys significantly more verbal reactions 
and gestures towards the mother, visual fixations of 


specific objects in the room, and movements towards a 
more visual 


f the envi- 


mother. 


ronment, and self-manipulations. 
panier S каты. the mother and familiarity of the 


exploration, 
were scored 
f the mother. Specific 
when the ШОШ was 

n when the S alone. More diversive 
pee t ipulations are found in sessions 
f mother, irrespective of the 


uence. Methodological an 
tie results are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal Mant 
2641. Kovačič, Vincent. Interiorizácia profesion 
Inych tendencií v dietáti. [Interiorization of eye 
sional tendencies in children.] Jednotná kola, 
), Vol. 23(10), 921-926.—Considers that the 


1971(Dec 1 9 ferr. that ge 
ild's professional (1.е., vocational) behavior is 809) 
e ewe of development and determining influences 


i i i Ids a 
ng which the social-cultural environment ho 

Significant place, especially the family a tee by фе 
father and mother. From them, the chi d learns m o 
made patterns for own future activity. Apart from io 
influences, the child’s own tendencies, and oriana y 
begin to play their role. In the choice of a futur 
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profession, the individual makes his decision indepen- 
dently, according to his internal disposition, but he is 
also subject to social standards and ideas which directly 
influence his choice. (Russian summary)—English sum- 


mary. Е 

2642. Sandra R. (U. Illinois) The effect of 
iv SEE ди шр paru Де and nonobservation, 
pay-off and nonpay-off and mode of delivery of 
verbalization on 25 Salis to 


instructions. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4861. 

2643. Rabinovitch, Martin S. (U. Iowa) Children's 
violence perception as a function of violence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4645-4646. ; 

2644. Schulman, Robert. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Disrupted schools: "s at fault? 
Menninger Perspective, 197\(Apr), Vol. 2(3), 13-17. 
—Considers dioene to be part of an adaptive mecha- 
nism, ie. aggression. While assertive behavior is de- 
scribed as constructive and goal-directed, violence is 
regarded as destructive and often random. 3 theories of 
aggression are briefly outlined: (a) biological-instinctive, 
fo frustration, and (c) social learning. It is suggested that 

amilies and schools have not yet learned how to teach 
children to cope with a; ion, both reacting to all 
forms of aggression with violence. The end result is that 
children learn that violence is acceptable to suppress 
violence. It is concluded that until the educational 
system has learned to deal effectively with all forms of 
aggression, it will continue to be a major creator and 


victim of violence.—$. Knapp. 
2645. , Hans J. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Die klinische 


der Linkshándigkeit. [The clinical meaning of left- 
handedness.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und 
Pädagogische Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 269-282.—31 
left-handed and 31 righ landed Ss were selected from a 
sample of 522 3rd and 4th grade students in an 
elementary school Setting. They were given a newly 
develo, hand-dominance test. Both groups were 
matched for age, sex, and degree of handedness and then 
compared for some aspects of personality and per- 
formance (especially perception) as well as strabismus. 
The significant deficit of left-handed students on the 
Bourdon Test еы identification) as well as the 
tendency of left-handed girls to strabismus is discussed 
in terms of possible comi 
and left-eyedness.—R. F. 
2646. Wolman, 
Muriel. (Cambridge Hosp., Mass.) The 
the language of emotions: Conditions of ! 
. Child 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4) 


1288-1293.—Inverviewed 129 male and 127 female 5-13 
yr. olds on whether they had ever experienced a series of 
causing the emotions. 


Jo A. (U. Southern California) The 
relation of monocular halt-tracking visual closure 
performance to language abilities of children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4924. 
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2648. Erber, Joan T. (St. Louis U.) Developmental 
trends in the effect of stimulus encodability on 
transfer and retention. Dissertation Abstracis Inter. 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4885, 

2649. Goodlive, Lawrence E. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) The effects of verbal and j 
training on discrimination and transfer task ре. 
formance of kindergarten children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4889, 

2650. Johnson, Neil A. (Colorado State U.) Sec- 
ondary reinforcement and extinction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4892, 

2651. Maree, P. (U. Port Elizabeth, South Africa) Dle. 
leerinhoud in 'n pedagogiese tematisering. [“Learn- 
ing content" from a pedagogical point of view.] Suid: 
Afrikaanse Tydskrif Pedagogiek, 1971(Jul), Vol. 50), 
49-71.—Discusses a thesis concerning the coherence of 
the teaching-learning act (called the "didaskein") where: 
by knowledge itself is considered to be a а 
dimensional act involving many modes of T 
(physical, mental, affective, spiritual, etc.) which al : 
compose the single dynamic mode of living. MR 
content, expressed in terms of knowledge by which 
lives, becomes living content, and is further expressed by 
means of categorical structure. In these terms, rs 
content is regarded as a bipolar act in which a child no 
only exists, Sut transcends himself and his situs 
Learning content is seen as the imperative eer 
child's learning to live as an adult in an adult world.( 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. r 

7652. Pratt, Ruth J. (U. Illinois) Children's ro 
sal-shift performance as a function of age, y 
and trial-by-trial outcome rules. Dissertation m t 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4903-4 Gordon 

2653. Schutz, Samuel R. & Keislar, Evan R. ( Hk, 
Coll.) Young children's immediate memory 0 Verbal. 
classes in relation to social class. Journal of И) 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. vell 
13-17.—Investigated immediate recall of nos 
and function words, using a word апо or 1 
digit-span memory test in 2 experiments. s dergarten 
lower- and middle-class children from рге owe as 
to 2nd grade served as Ss. It was found а re? " 
Ss showed a significantly greater recall o! Consistent 
nouns than of function words. Results ате ниает US 
with В. Bernstein's proposal that lower-class dl j 
fewer function words because of environme! tial 
vation.—Journal abstract. nti 

2654. Silk, John W. (U. Tennessee) Sed ction 
effects of reinforcer quality schedule on be! 
in children. Dissertation Abstracts in 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4870. " , 

2655. Tsujimoto, Richard N. & Liebert, Rol 
(State U. New York, Stony Brook) Effec "6 o 
verbalization by the model on списе 197100) 
Чопа! learning. Perceptual & Motor con 7 experiments 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1079-1082.—Conducte! by a model 02 
on the effects of symbolic verbalization br a series of 
children's recall of the model's responses 07 4 18 
dichotomous choices. As expected, Exp.. d significant 
graders, showed that such verbalizations flue nce di 20, 
improve imitative recall although this e verbali ER 
extend to a 2nd block of trials in which tl h 24 prescho? 
were no longer provided. Exp. II, wit 
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children, again showed a facilitating effect for symbolic 
Sia rog end abstract. 

2656. Williams, Brian R. (U. Illinois) The effects 
feedback and feedback а. upon chil 
dren's choice probabilities. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4911-4912. 


Concepts & Language 


2657. Ackerman, Margaret D. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
acquisition and transfer value of initial training with 
variable graphene ies correspondences. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), ; =; 
seca (Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 

2658. Armsby, Richard E. (Hawaii State Hosp. 
Kaneohe) A reexamination of the development of 
moral judgments in children. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1241-1248.—Administered (a) a 
battery of 6 revised moral judgment story-pairs that 
clearly contrast a purposive act with an accidental act, 
and (b) 3 standard Piaget story-pairs to 240 Catholic and 
public school 6, 8, and 10 yr. olds. A higher percentage 
and majority of the younger Ss made intentionality 
judgments in response to the revised as compared with 
the standard story-pairs. Younger Ss were more likely to 
revert to consequence-based judgments as the level of 
accidental consequences increased. Catholic Ss were no 
nee likely than public school Ss to make intentionality 
judgments in response to the revised story-pairs.—Jour- 
nal elg 

6 9. Asmussen, Dennis G. (U. Washington) Chil- 
oon s cognitive organization of space. Dissertation 
MT International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4659- 

2660. Bat-Haee, M. A., Mehryar, A. H., & Sabharwal, 

i ; M. A, , A. H., 
ТОШ U., Shiraz, Iran) The correlation between 
dia S conservation of quantity tasks and three 
measures of intelligence in a select group of 
$00) Fon in Iran. Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
ee понаша а Piaget's tests of conser- 
Hae of quantity, Raven’s Coloured Progressive Ma- 
wae, "ne the WISC Vocabulary and Arithmetic scales 
iun е and 30 female Ist-Sth graders in Iran. Positive 
seh ations ranging from .36—45 were found between 
Wes measures of intelligence and Piaget's tests. Results 
a pretedias an indication of a general factor 
ios to Piaget's tasks and traditional tests of 
? ан abstract. 
End 6l. Bryant, P. E. & Trabasso, T. (U. Oxford, 
chi ш Transitive inferences and memory in young 
458 ve Nature, 1971(Aug), Vol. 232(5311), 456- 
“that eports 2 experiments which show that the claim 
infete young children are unable to form transitive 
ныды about quantity until they pass the stage of 
a Preparations at about 7 yr. old” is unjustified. The 
E “periments reported here “demonstrate that 4 yr. old 
Кы окш make transitive inferences about quantity, 
matio ed that they can remember the items of infor- 
oí Oe which they are asked to combine.” 3 controls for 
con ting were employed: (a) teaching S the initi: 
m 0а very thoroughly, (b) testing for memory © 
йөз ees and (с) nontransferences of “al 
ca responses. In Exp. I, Ss were 20 4.5, 20 5.6, and 
Wooden т: olds. Testing materials included 5 colo 
Raie. rods, each of a different length and color. 
yo s indicate that the evidence for transitivity Was 
Pressive at all age levels. It is concluded “that young 
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children can make genuine transitive infer 

tremely effectively, but not perfectly." Ss in Exp. IU we 
254and255 yr. olds. The method was identical to Exp. 
I except the visual feedback element was eliminated in 
the training session. Results indicate that the lack of 
visual feedback had no effect on S's ability to make 
transitive comparisons. Children “сап combine separate 
quantity judgments very well and they can do so at a far 
bi age ш ме женама assumed. This is a 
с usion which has practical as well i 
importance =: pu as theoretical 

2662. Carmean, S L. & Carmean, C. Jean. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Position strategies 
in an object discrimination task. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1263-1270.—Conducted 5 dis- 
crimination learning experiments with Ist and 2nd 
graders. Results support the h thesis that many 
nonlearners in a multipair visual discrimination learning 
task are following position rather than object strategies 
and that it is possible to predict individual Ss' strategies 
from previous performances. It was also demonstrated 
that the proportion of nonlearners was not fixed but was 
influenced by task difficulty as defined by the number of 
stimulus pairs involved.—Journal abstract. 

2663. Childers, Perry & Wimmer, Mary. (U. Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee) The concept of death In earl 
childhood. Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 
1299-1301.—Conducted a study of the awareness of the 
universality and irrevocability of death held by 38 female 
and 37 male 4-10 yr. olds. Results show a wide 
distribution across the age groups in terms of the 
universality of death. Evidence indicates that the 
awareness of death as universal is а function of аре. тһе 
understanding of death as irrevocable was not demon- 
strated systematically through age 10.—Journal abstract. 

2664. Clark, Eve V. (Stanford U., Committee on 
Linguistics) On the acquisition of the meaning of 
before and after. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, PL Vol. 10(3), 266-275.— ested the 
hypothesis that chi dren learn the semantic components 
of words by stages in a study with 40 3-5 yr, olds. Ss 
acted out instructions containing the temporal con- 
junctions “before” and "after" (e.g, “Before the boy 
jumped the gate, he patted the dog”), and were aske 
questions requiring the use of “| fore” and “after in 
their replies. Results show 4 stages in acquisition: (a) Ss 
understood neither word, (b) Ss understood “before” but 
not "after," (c) Ss inte reted "after" as if it meant 


“before,” and (d) Ss un lerstood both words correctly. 
Linguistically, results indicate that children acquire the 
separate meaning-components of “before” and “after 
hierarchically, starting with the most superordinate 


7 | abstract. 1 
tea 65, Cone J. Ronayne. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Children’s comprehension of causative struc- 
tures. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 


Ё -А), 4414. 
уя Marvin W. (U. Massachusetts) Spon- 
taneous measurement in young children: A re- 
examination. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 120(1), 27-38.—Presented 6 trials to 64 4-9 yr. ol 
in which to construct columns of equal height. The 
techniques employed. yd ЭЖЕ — € were 
хрес а) older 
aes оеш тоге mated ways than younger 


ing rules in 
mer nd (b) various types of rules (same length, longer, 
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shorter) could be ordered with regard to frequency of 
use. However. marking the Бойу or transferring height 
by the hands was observed infrequently and only in Ss 
already demonstratin, proficiency with independent 
measuring rules. Results only partially support Piaget’s 
developmental hypotheses concerning spontaneous 
measurement.—A uthor abstract. 

2667. Ennis, Robert H. (U. Illinois) Conditional 
logic and primary school children: A developmental 
Study. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 126-132.—After 
breaking the essence of conditional logic down into a set 
of 5 basic principles, it was discovered that primary 
children vary greatly in their degree of competence in 
conditional logic, and the principles differed consid- 
erably among themselves in their degree of difficulty. 
The evidence is considered strongly against Piaget's 
claims that children under 11-12 yr. of age cannot 
handle propositional logic and cannot reason correctly 
from premises that they do not believe. Conditional logic 
knowledge correlated fairly highly with WISC Verbal IQ, 
moderately with socioeconomic status, and weakly with 
dwelling area. Boys and girls appeared to be about equal 
in logical ability. (French abstract) (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2668. Flavell, John H. (U. Minnesota, Inst. of Child 
Development) Stage-related properties of cognitive 
development. Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
2(4), 421-453.—Analyzed a particular interpretation of 
"cognitive-developmental stage" as a vehicle for the 
presentation of some ideas about the way human 
cognitive development typically proceeds. It is argued 
that the various forms of knowledge, abilities, strategies, 
etc. that define membership in a Piagetian type stage: (a) 
represent genuine qualitative novelties, but may also be 
causal-developmentally linked with other, more quan- 
titative-looking sorts of changes; (b) may evolve towards 
their full functional maturity much more slowly and 
gradually than is commonly supposed, often achieving it 
only well after that stage’s conventional closing date; (c) 
need not (theoretically) and often do not (empirically) 
evolve in strict developmental synchrony or concurrence, 
one with another; and (d) typically become functionally 
interlocked to form networks of Cognitive structures, 
once sufficiently mature, (2 р. ref.)—Journal summary. 

2669. Foley, Helen M. & Locke, John L. (U. Illinois) 
Young children's knowledge of morphological and 
Phonological rules. Journal of Communication Disor- 
ders, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 259-262—Tested 20 pre- 
school children on their implicit knowledge of morpho- 
logical and Phonological rules. Items from the Berry- 
Talbott language tests were used as the morphology test 
and 10 items from $. Messer’s test were selected to serve 
as the phonology test. Scores on the 2 tests were not 
correlated, and Ss with differing knowledge of phono- 
logical rules did not differ significantly in articulatory 
proficiency. Children’s responses and test behavior are 
described and discussed.—Journal abstract, 

2670. Giesen, Heinz. (U. Marburg, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Transponales Verhalten und 
Verbalisation bei Kindern in Vorschulalter. [Trans- 
positional behavior and verbalization of children of 
pre-school age.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(1), 
116-143.—Reviews a number of important theories and 
findings concerning developmental aspects of trans- 
positional behavior. Particular attention is given to 
methodological problems in studies of verbalization and 
transposition in preschool children. Contradictory find- 

ings in this area are shown to be attributable, in part, to 
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methodological differences. (French summary) (61 ref.) 
—English summary. 

2671. Goodnow, Jacqueline J. (George Washington 
U.) Matching auditory and visual series: Modality 
problem or translation problem? Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1187-1201.—Examined ape 
changes in the accuracy with which children match 
auditory to visual series. 160 kindergarten to Grade 2 Ss 
were given 4 tasks: (a) to choose a visual equivalent for 
an auditory series, (b) to repeat an auditory series, (c) to 
write out an auditory series, and (c) to tap out a visual 
series. The major sources of age change lay in the 
recognition that a spatial interval could stand for a time 
interval and that this was the only substitution required. 
Data suggest the importance of looking for other 
equivalence rules and of breaking down any matching 
task into its several requirements. (30 ref.) —Journal 


abstract. 
2672. Graves, Michael F. & Koziol, Stephen. (U. 
Minnesota, School of Education) Noun plural devel- 


opment in primary grade children. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1165-1173.—Used a Berko-type _ 
oral production task to study 67 middle-class white Ist, 1 
2nd, and 3rd graders’ ability to produce orally appro: _ 
priate noun plural forms for real and nonsense words. — 
Plural responses were elicited for regular and irregular 
words. Ss' performance was better for regular and | 
irregular words, for regular words than for irregular А 
words, and at a later grade than at an earlier опе, The 
/-s/ and /-z/ allomorphs seemed mastered by most Ss by _ 
the Ist grade, while the /əlnz/ allomorph was not 
completely mastered by most Ss until the 3rd grade 
Common irregular forms were not mastered by most $s 
even by the end of the 3rd grade. The Dixon and Massey 
Sign Test and the Kruskal-Wallis H test were used to 
measure performance differences.—Journal abstract, — 
2673. Hardeman, Mildred. (Queen's Coll. City U. 
New York) Children's moral reasoning. Journal Г 
Genetic Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 49-59. 
—Tested Piaget’s hypothesis of a developmental pus 
lelism in logical thinking and moral reasoning by 
administering conservation, class inclusion, and E 
reasoning tasks to 142 middle-class Ist graders. i 
hypothesis was not supported. However, low za all 
reasoning scores made by nonconserving Ss ат ^ 
significantly wider spread of such scores made 
conserving Ss suggest that conservation is an impor! 
condition for maturity in moral reasoning in Ist gra 2 
children.—Journal summary. cim 
2674. Hebble, Peter W. (New Jersey Neuropsy' | " 
atric Inst, Psychology Service & Research on 
Princeton) The development of elementary sc! end 
children’s judgment of intent. Child Реје оди = 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1203-1215.—Devised a ratingi 
scale instrument derived from the Piaget story Г T 
method and the S. Breznite and $. Kugelmass бе du 
Vol. 41:10208) intentionality questionnaire to clari © cil 
relationship between judgments of naughtiness, A ways 
and consequences. Each of 7 stories was varied ЕК ап 
corresponding to the combinations of 2 inten d Ss dS. 
consequence levels. 944 Ist-6th graders were teste i 
young as 6 yr. yielded reliable ratings. An which 
judgment quotient indicated the relative emphasis dou 
each S placed on intent and consequences when ings ol 
Results indicate that decreases in пашша ео actor. 
story variations involving good intent seem to be t-based 
involved in the age-related increase in inton stra 
judgment noted by Piaget and others.—Journa 
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2675, Hedberg, Natalie L. (Northwestern U.) Envi- 
ronmental influences on language development. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4921. 

2676. Heider, Eleanor R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Information processing and the modification of an 
“impulsive conceptual tempo.” Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1276-1281.— Tested 80 middle- 
and 80 lower-class 7- and 9-yr-old boys on the Matching 
Familiar Figures Task and a verbal task under 3 
conditions designed to modify an "impulsive tempo." 
For both tasks, instructions which contained an expla- 
nation of appropriate task strategy were more effective in 
reducing errors and lengthening response latency for 
lower-class impulsive Ss than was either an enforced 
delay of response or increased motivation for accuracy. 
—Journal abstract. 

2677. Israel, Allen C. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) The development of a correspondence be- 
tween verbal and nonverbal behavior: The effect of 
sequence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4843. 

2678. Kahana, Boaz & Sterneck, Rosalie. (Oakland 
U.) Word association responses of children as a 
function of age, sex, and instructions. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 39-48. 
—Studied word association responses in 39 male and 39 
female 5, 7, and 9 yr. olds. Ss' responses were compared 
under 2 sets of instructions: (a) standard word asso- 
ciation instructions, and (b) instructions to give a 
Tesponse that “goes with" the stimulus word. Consistent 
age-related differences were found in quantity and in 
уре of illogical responses. Among the youngest Ss, boys 
pases behind girls in ability to respond logically. 
Instructional set for logical responses resulted in an 
increase in number of logical associations only among 
iit Ss. Age related differences in proportion of 
ifferent types of illogical responses are discussed. (15 
Tef.)—Author abstract. 

h 2679. Kamara, Allieu I. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
evelopment among school age Themne children of 
тепа Leone. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

72(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4422. 

2680. King, Michael. (Mendocino State Hosp., Tal- 
Паре, Calif.) The development of some intention 
ООР in young children. Child Development, 
Н (Осу, Vol. 42(4), 1145-1152.—Examined the ability 
of Istinguish intention from accident and understanding 
2 dnconscious intention in 116 preschool, kindergarten, 
A td grade Ss. Ability to distinguish intention from 
ed a ent increased over the 3 age levels and was not 
ae ed to event-outcome seriousness. Understanding of 
ds conscious intention was equally poor for preschoolers 
M kindergartners but significantly greater for 3rd 
E ers. The 2 intention-concept skills had low positive 
REIS varying over age level. It is suggested that 
im Ten's ability to recognize intention be treated as a 
win piual skill distinct from other factors associated 
an ibn moral and other social judgments.—Journal 

2681. Knifong, James D. (U. Illinois) The repre- 
sentation of cognitive E o of four and a half 
192 І Old children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4424. 
2682. Krantz, Murray. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 


Haptic recognition of objects in children. E ur 
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—Attempted to scale haptic object meaning in the same 
way that semantic meaning has been scaled by use of the 
semantic differential. Touch scales were constructed 
which portray each of 16 dimensions of active touch in 
5-point gradations. A sample of 45 objects was selected 
to represent the everyday object contacts of the 8-yr-old 
child. 100 8 yr. olds were presented with an extended 
series of scale-object pairings and asked to judge the 
degree to which the object possessed the scaled sensory 
quality. Statistical analysis provided evidence for a 
highly differentiated multidimensional object meaning 
system in the 8-yr-old child. The analysis further 
indicated a well-defined object concept structure with 
specifiable denotative patterns of haptic mediation for 
individual object concepts.—Journal summary. 

2683. Lefevre, Monique & Pinard, Adrien. (U. Mon- 
tréal, Quebec, Canada) Apprentissage de la conser- 
vation des quantités par une méthode de conflit 
cognitif. [Training in the conservation of quantities by a 
cognitive conflict method.] Canadian Journal of Behav- 
ioural Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 1-12.—Trained 25 
6-yr-old children, classified as preoperational on a 
pretest including 8 tests of conservation, on the conser- 
vation of quantities by a method of cognitive conflict 
based either on compensation (Group 1), addition- 
substraction (Group 2), or both (Group 3). It was found 
that (a) the performance of all 3 groups, when compared 
with controls was significantly higher on 2 successive 
posttests (2-mo interval); and (b) the groups did not 
differ significantly from one another either in global 
scores on posttests or in number of training sessions 
required for learning. The nature of the cognitive conflict 
raised in this learning situation and the conservation 
induced are discussed. (19 ref.)—English summary. 

2684. Looft, William R. (U. Wisconsin) Children's 
judgments of age. Child Development, 1971(Ос\), Vol. 
42(4), 1282-1284.— Studied the age judgments of 63 3-9 
yr. olds on drawings of human figures consisting of 
adult, adolescent, child, and infant characterizations. 
The drawings were reproduced in 2 sizes and were 
presented in a paired-comparison procedure. Ss’ accu- 
racy in determining the older of each pair increased 
steadily over the 7 age levels. Errors were generally 
attributable to a figural-size response set.—Journal 


bstract. 

i “2685. Natalicio, Diana S. & Natalicio, Luiz F. (U. 

Texas, El Paso) A comparative study of English 

pluralization by native ana norane Fagan 
ii le t ct), Vol. n 

speakers. Child Developmeni ae Mad dd 
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the elements “a,” “the,” “it,” “-ing,” or nothing. The 
“ing” form was discriminated from the others, and “a” 
and nothing were discriminated from “the” and “it” S, 
at 24-25 mo. and S, at 25 mo. maintained the original 
constituent order in imitating noun phrase plus verb 
phrase (NP + VP) sentences but repeated VP + NP 
sentences as NP + VP. S,, S, and S, (at ages 28, 25, and 
21-22 mo., respectively) tended to include N subjects 
when imitating sentences containing N subjects and no 
subject in sentences not containing a subject.—Journal 
abstract. 

2687. Sinclair, Hermina, (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
The transition from sensory-motor behaviour to 
€— activity. Interchange, 1970, Vol. 1(3), 119- 
126.—Preverbal, sensorimotor intelligence progresses to 
where the child needs some kind of representation for 
further cognitive progress and where his cognitive 
structures enables such representation. Observational 
research shows that early symbolic behavior occurs only 
after objects have been endowed with certain pom 
and conventional properties and after certain kinds of 
creative organizational behavior have appeared. The 
beginnings of language can be studied as part of 
representational behavior and may show such object- 
and subject-oriented duality in lexical and syntactic 
components, (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 

2688. Wachs, D. & Gruen, Gerald E. 
(Purdue U.) The effects of ical age, trials, 
and list characteristics upon children's 
clustering. Child Development, 197\(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 
1217-1227.—Attempted to investigate parameters relat- 
ing to the developmental aspects of category clustering. 
595 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 12th graders were 
presented with | of 4 word lists differing in word 
frequency or category familiarity. The dependent vari- 
able was the amount of clustering. Results indicate that 
availability of categories rather than frequency of words 
seemed most crucial in determining developmental 
changes in clustering efficiency. These results are related 
to previous findings regarding changes in children’s free 
recall learning as a function of age. (19 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 

2689. Weeks, Thelma E. (Stanford U.) 

isters in yo children. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1119-1131.—Studied speech reg- 
isters in 1 female and 2 male 1-5 yr. olds for 2 yr. 
"Register" was defined as a speech variety selected to 
convey additional information or emotion beyond that 
conveyed by words alone, e.g., high pitch is considered a 
register when it is maintained throughout an utterance 
since it conveys a meaning different from that of the 
same utterance at normal pitch. The functions and 
cooccurrences of each register, the ages of acquisition, 
and the social contexts of use were examined. Results 
suggest that children acquire speech registers concur- 
rently with language and that the progression of 
acquisition varies more for registers than for grammat- 
p ew 16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. Wieman, Robert J. & Guthrie, George M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The effects of age and 
cultural familiarity on children's 
responses. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
86(2), 299-308.—Assessed the effects of age and cultural 
familiarity of items on ability to conceptualize in 180 4-9 
yr. old American children. Oddity sorting problems were 
drawn from culturally related and culturally neutral 
items of the Philippine Nonverbal Intelligence Test. Ss 
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were required to group 4 figures of an item, excluding a 
5th, and to explain the grouping. Responses were scored 
for use of strategies identified in earlier research, 
Strategies indicative of conceptualization increased with 
age and with cultural familiarity of stimuli. Unfamiliar 
stimuli evoked strategies characteristic of earlier age 
levels. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 

2691. Ysseldyke, James E. (U. Illinois) Conceptual 
behavior in children as a function of intelligence 
and acculturation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4437. 


Abilities 


2692. Beckwith, Leila. (U. California, Neuropsychi- 
atric Inst., Los Angeles) Relationships between at- 
tributes of mothers and their infants’ IQ scores. 
Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1083-1097. 
—Explored the specific environmental influences in the 
intellectual development of 12 male and 12 female 
adoptive infants living in middle-class families. The 
adoptive mothers and their infants were observed in 
spontaneous interaction in their homes. It was found that 
the amount of maternal physical and verbal contact, 
opportunity to explore, experience with people other 
than the mother, and the adoptive and natural mother's 
socioeconomic status were related to the infant's scores 
on the Catell Infant Intelligence Scale and Gesell 
Developmental Schedules. No relationship was found 
between infants’ IQ scores and adoptive mothers 
socioeconomic status. However, infants’ IQ scores did 
correlate with their natural mothers’ socioeconomic 
class. Ss who were ignored more and had fewer 
opportunities to explore tended to score lower. € 
social experience tended to enhance scores on the Cattel 
infant test. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

2693. Carron, Albert V. (U. Saskatchewan, School 0 
Physical Education, Saskatoon, Canada) Motor рег. 
formance апа response consistency as a function p 

. Journal of Motor Behavior, 197\(Jun), Vol. 3C ), 
105-109. Investigated the specificity vs. generality 0 
motor performance and response consistency С. 
intraindividual variability) as a function of age. 12 120 
30 each at ages 7, 11, 15, and 19 yr., were given p 
practice trials (60 trials per session with 24 hr. DR 
polated between sessions) on both simple and choice die 
tasks. For motor performance, the reliability s Es 
vidual differences was high in both tasks at аа ti 
while the amount of generality was moderately те 
the 2 younger groups but diminished with agn eel 
reliability coefficients for motor response onin ЕН 
were low for both tasks but, with 2 exceptions, salty 
tically significant. There was no evidence for aa 
in motor response consistency at any age—/? 


abstract. 

2694. Kellaghan, Thomas & Neuman, Elizabeth. (Y 
Patrick's Coll, Education Research Center, dren 0 
Ireland) Background characteristics of childre 
high verbal ability. Jrish Journal of ray ti 
1971(Sum), Vol. 5(1), 5-14.—Compared a samp! е omon 
1 l-yr-old Irish children of high verbal ability (ОР н 461 
the Drumcondra Verbal Reasoning Test) W! ber 0 
1 l-yr-old children with average ability on а num’ ty 
background variables. Bright Ss were more "ES jp 
come from an urban than a rural backgroure der on 
icant differences between the groups were [0 
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several family variables: social status, size of family, and 
interest of both parents in the education of their 
children. Differences between the groups were not 
significant for ordinal position in family. Nor was there 
any significant difference in sex representation between 
the 2 groups. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2695. Perron-Borelli, Michéle & Perron, Roger. (U. 
Paris, Inst. of Psychology, France) L’examen psycho- 
logique de l'enfant. [Psychological testing of the child.] 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1970. 
240 p. 14 F(paper). 

2696. Roberts, Jean. (HEW, Div. of Health Exam- 
ination Statistics, Rockville, Md.) Intellectual devel- 
opment of children as measured by the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale: United States. Vira! & Health 
Statistics, Series 11, 1971(Aug), No. 107, 41 p.—Selected 
a probability sample of 7,119 6-11 yr. old children to be 
closely representative of the child population of the 
United States with respect to age, sex, race, region, size 
of place of residence, and change in size of place of 
residence from 1950—1960. Ss completed the Vocabulary 
and Block Design subtests of the WISC, and their scores 
were compared to that of Wechsler's 1949 standardi- 
zation group. National estimates from the present study 
show (a) higher mean scores on the Block Design subtest, 
significantly at 7'/ yr. and only slightly so at 10!/; yr.; 
(b) lower mean scores on the Vocabulary subtest at 7!/; 
yr. but slightly higher scores at 10'/ yr.; and (c) greater 
variability at both ages on the Vabar subtest, but 
only for the younger group on the Block Design subtest. 
On the average, boys outscored girls even more consis- 
tently on the 2 subtests than they did on the entire test in 
Wechsler’s original study. It is concluded that there is a 
sex differential in performance on this test, at least on 
the 2 subtests, that cannot be attributed to a factor of 
bias in the selection of the sample of children examined. 
(32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2697. Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin, Behavioral 
Cybernetics Lab.) Social tracking in the 
of educational visual skills. American Journal of 
Optometry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 50-59.—Tested the hypothesis that 
writing and drawing skills are preceded by development 
of dynamic continuously-controlled tactual, auditory, 
and visual tracking abilities based primarily on social 
following of movements made by others. A portable 
Photoresistor visual tracking device was developed to 
Measure the performances of 3—14 yr. olds in tracking 
Movements made by an E in forming visual figures on 
translucent glass plate. Results show a marked matur- 
ational increase in such social tracking ability with a 
Plateau of development at 9-11 yr. Preschool Ss also 
Were capable of social tactual and auditory speech 
tracking and tactual tracking with smooth uninterrupt 
Se етещ never observed in the visual social tracking. 
Ss under 4 уг, were able to write the alphabet dynam- 
ically tracking the form letters made by an E. It is 
Concluded that a major function of the tactual system 1n 
infancy and childhood may be to provide high-s 
Stabilizing feedback essential to maturation of smooth 

lowing movements needed in writing, drawing, and 
other educational skills.—Journal abstract. 

2698. Wright, Colleen S. (Stanford U.) The devel- 
pment of copying skill in drawing: A jal 
versus cognitive-organizational . Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4904. 
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Perception 


2699. Fay, Warren H. & Butler, Bruce V. (U. Oregon 
Medical School, Portland) Echo-reaction as an ap- 
proach to semantic resolution. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 197\(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 645-651.—To 
determine the relationship of echo-reactions to degree of 
semantic challenge, instances of spontaneous echo, 
vocalized and whispered, were tabulated from per- 
formances of 200 8 yr. olds on Form B of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. 2,226 echoic utterances were 
tallied. Analysis revealed that the occurrence of echoing 
increased as the semantic difficulty increased. The more 
difficult words were echoed significantly more often than 
were the less difficult words. Results are considered with 
respect to overt and covert echo-reactions—their role in 
the perception of speech and their developmental 
disposition as private, self-guiding speech. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2700. Mery, Michael L. (Syracuse U.) The percep- 
tion of form and color: A comparative viewpoint. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4899. | 

2701. Vollan, Clayton J. (U. Washington) Effects of 
black and white, authentic and contrived color on 
children’s perceptions of dynamic picture content. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4435. 

Personality 


2702. Bartel, Nettie R. (Temple U.) Locus of control 
and achievement in middle- and lower-class chil- 
dren. Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1099— 
1107.—Administereed the Bialer Locus of Control Scale 
for Children to lower- and middle-class Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 
6th graders (N = 431). Achievement was determined by 
scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills and Metropolitan 
Achievement Test. Lower- and middle-class Ss id not 
differ significantly on locus of control in Grades | and 2, 
but by Grades 4 and 6 the differences had reached 
significance. Correlations between locus of control and 
achievement were generally positive for both lower- and 
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scale and (а) scores on У. С. Crandal, W. Kotkovsky, 
and V. J. Crandall’s (see PA, Vol. 39:11932) achievement 
responsitility questionnaire; (b) scores on the Minnesota 
Tests of Creative Thinking; and (c) positiveness of verbal 
self-reinforcement during a task.—Journal abstract. 
2705. Pehazur, Liora & Wheeler, Ladd. (New York 
U.) Locus of control and need achieve- 
ment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 2), 1281-1282.—Administered the Chi 's Locus 
of Control Scale and the € Expression Scale to 45 
Black, 8 Puerto Rican, and 23 Jewish 5th-6th graders. 
Black and Puerto Rican Ss indicated more perceived 
external control than the Jewish Ss, and this was related 
to low need-achievement. When the black and Puerto 
Rican Ss read a story making porc internal control 
more salient, measurements indicated an increase in both 
need-achievement and internal control.—Journal ab- 


Stract, 

2706. Thompson, George G., Di Vesta, Francis J., & 
Horrocks, sh E. Te) one Cea c 
development and personality. New York, N.Y.: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1971. кста P р. $12.50.— Presents 
papers by various authors on social development during 
childhood and adolescence. Areas covered include (a) 
the primary dimensions of and interactive 
during socialization, (b) -social motives and 
incentives, (c) imitation and identification, (d) role- 
playing, and (c) internalization of culturally approved 
controls for aggression. 


Social Behavior 


2707. Atema, Jan M., Smale, Toon G., van Lieshout, 
C. F., & Hartup, Willard W. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
social contact, and 


respon- 

Inforcement. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 3-12.—Investigated 
the relation of S's age to his responsiveness to social 
reinforcement as a function of the type of preliminary 
contact with an adult reinforcing agent. 68 6-7 and 64 
9-10 yr. olds received no imi contact, verbal 
attention, or nonverbal attention. After verbal attention, 
both older and younger Ss were more ive to 
social reinforcement than the controls, sthough the 
effects were greater for the older Ss. The effect of 
nonverbal attention was different for the 2 age grou 
i.e., equivalent to the effects of verbal attention for ol 
Ss but equivalent to the control condition for younger 
Ss.—Journal summary. 

2708. Cheyne, J. A. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Some parameters of punishment affecting resis- 
tance to deviation and generalization of a prohi- 
bition. Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1249- 
1261.—Compared the effectiveness for producing re- 
sponse inhibition in 60 Ist grade boys of high- and 
low-intensity physical punishment and elaborated verbal 
punishment when punishment was delivered either early 
or late in a response sequence. Physical punishment (a 
loud sound) was more effective when of high intensity 
and when delivered early in the Tésponse sequence. 
Verbal punishment was generally more effective than 
physical punishment but produced less suppression of 
nonprohibited responses. Cardiac activity monitored 
during punishment training is interpreted as casting 
doubt on recent theoretical interpretations of the effects 
of timing of punishment. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2709. Collard, Roberta R. (U. Massachusetts) Ex- 


J 
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and play behaviors of infants геа! 
ae in lower- and middle-class hong 
Child Development, 197\(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1003-10. 
—Selected 3 groups of 16 8.5-13 mo. olds: (а) ins 
tutional infants, (b) noninstitutional infants matched 
with institutional Ss for race and father's Occupational 
level, and (c) upper middle-class white infants. Number 
of exploratory and play responses and varieties of 
schemas shown to a toy and performance on the Gesell 
Developmental Schedules Cubes and Cup and Cubes 
subtests were compared. Institutional Ss explored less, 
showed fewer schemas, and showed less social play than 
did home-reared Ss. Ss from lower-class homes explored 
as much as those from middle-class homes but showed 
fewer schemas and social play. Ss' level of performance 
on the Gesell subtests appeared to depend on their 
experience with similar objects and on the extent to 
which someone had played with them. (37 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
2710. Florey, Linda. (U. California, Center for Health 
Sciences, Los Angeles) An approach to play and play 
American Journal of Occupational Ther- 
ару, 197 (Sep), Vol. 25(6), 275-280.— Considers concepts 
of intrinsic motivation as providing a relevant frame of 
reference for the study of play. The relationship between 
play and intrinsic motivation is discussed and 4 main 
principles are identified. One principle is selected to 
establish the major categories of a schema for classi- 
fication of developmental studies of play. А develop- 
mental classification of play behavior, from Шш 
through 11 yr. is presented in 2 charts. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. Мык: 
2711. Kaspar, J. С. & Lowenstein, В. (азау 
Memorial Hosp., Chicago, Ш.) The effect of 25 d 
interaction on activity levels in six- to өһө 
- Child Development, 197\(Oct), Vol. 4204), zs 
1298.—Determined the solitary activity levels of a a 
of 36 male 6-8 yr. olds in a free play exe 
experimental group was created in which a rela 
4 р х кес tive S. The 
active S was combined with a relatively inac Wes 
control group was retested alone. All Ss were more M 5 
during фе 2nd session than the Ist, but there was a cup 
significant interaction in which the low ааш ant 
displayed the most dramatic increase in a 3B 
also indicate a possible E effect in which 1 Б) nie 
tended to be an activity suppressor.—Journa! а 
2712. Martin, Marian F., Gelfand, Don i and 
Hartmann, Donald P. (U. Utah) Енес пев to an 


g 
model. Child Development, ' olds 
430), 1271-1275.—Studied the effects іп 1005-7 a RUE 


i indi that 
play or with an O present indicated that ( 
displayed more aggressive behavior than girls a na 


ased from begit 
р 


rta! 
"в shal 
and surveillance of children’s : Vol. 
негап Abstracts International, 1972(Feb) — 
8-B), 4850. . 
Фм. Presbie, Robert J. & Coiteux, Paul Fs fo be 
University Coll. New York, New Paltz) Lea 
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generous or stingy: Imitation of sharing behavior as 
a function of model generosity and vicarious rein- 
forcement. Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 
1033-1038.— Studied the sharing behavior of 32 male 
and 32 female Ist graders after viewing a male model 
being generous or stingy, praising himself and/or being 
praised by the E, or receiving no praise. Ss who observed 
a generous model sharing, later shared more than those 
who observed a very stingy model (p < .001). Vicarious 
reinforcement was effective, but only when delivered by 
either the E or the model alone. Results indicate that 
both culturally acceptable and unacceptable behaviors 
are affected by vicarious reinforcement.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2715. Ross, Michael; Thibaut, John, & Evenbeck, 
Scott. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Some deter- 
minants of the intensity of social protest. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Jul, Vol. 7(4), 
401-418.—Attempted to relate feelings of inequity [as 
determined by the size of the comparison level (CL) 
outcome discrepancy] to the intensity of social protest, 
operationally defined by the delivery of punishment to 
an elite. 3 factors expected to influence perceptions of 
equity were manipulated: (a) the competence of the Ss, 
(b) the allocation of the outcomes, and (c) the contin- 
gency of the outcomes on performance. 92 male 5th and 
6th graders were given the opportunity for expressive 
and instrumental aggression in the form of noxious white 
noise directed at a hypothetical elite, only 1 of whose 
members was responsible for a reversal in Ss' outcomes. 
Competent Ss showed evidence of a heightened CL and 
more aggression toward the elite member responsible for 
reversal. Moreover, competent Ss provided the elite with 
Poorer outcomes than did incompetent Ss. Results 
confirm the allocation but not the contingency hypoth- 
eses, Ss faced with greater inequity in the division of 
outcomes showed a larger CL-outcome discrepancy and 
delivered more punishment to the elite, while the 
contingency manipulation failed to influence CL and the 
major dependent variables.—J/ournal abstract. 

2716. Simon, William E., Sands, Barbara, & Forman, 
Max R. (Southampton Coll., Long Island U.) Ordinal 
Position of birth and perceived popularity for sixth 
graders. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1097-1098.—Investigated differences be- 
tween 38 first-, 43 middle-, and 48 lastborn 6th graders 
With regard to perceived popularity. Contrary to predic- 
tion, no differences were found. It is suggested that the 
failure to find significant differences might possibly have 
been attributable to Ss' age and/or the operational 
definition of perceived popularity that was employed. 
—Journal abstract. 7 

2717. Sutton-Smith, Brian. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Child's play: Very serious business. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 66-69, 87.—Suggests that 
children's play is a very serious activity which confirms 
What the child knows about the world and aids him in 
development. There appear to be 4 major types of play 
Corresponding to *...the 4 basic modes by which we 
know the world—imitation, exploration, testing and 
construction." While the precise meaning of play is not 
Yet known, it can be said that play reflects the enjoyment 
of living.—E. J. Posavac. 

2718. Unruh, Susan G., Grosse, Martin E., & Zigler, 
Edward. (U. Missouri) Birth order, number of siblings, 
and social reinforcer effectiveness in children. Child 
Development, 197\(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1153-1163.—Com- 
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pared groups of 48 middle-class firstborns, laterborns, 
and onlyborns on a task assessing the effectiveness of 
social reinforcement. '/; the Ss received the task in a 
support and '/ in a nonsupport condition. '4 of the 
firstborns and laterborns had either 1, 2, or 3 siblings. 
Firstborns played significantly longer in the nonsupport 
condition than laterborns. A significant interaction was 
found, with laterborns playing for a shorter time and 
firstborns for a longer time in the nonsupport than 
support condition. Performance of the onlyborns was 
more like that of laterborns. The number of siblings was 
not related to playing time. Similarities and discrepancies 
between this and earlier studies are discussed. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2719. Veen, Peter. (W. B. Berenschot Co., Utrecht, 
Netherlands) Effects of participative decision-mak- 
ing in field hockey training: A fleld experiment. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 288-307.—Investigated the effect of 
the difference in power distance for 5 dependent 
variables based on 5 hypotheses of power distance. Ss 
were 40 male 10-14 yr. olds who participated in 8 wk. of 
field hockey training. Trainers were 5 17-18 yr. old 
males, Ss were randomly assigned to conditions of 
participation (P) and nonparticipation (NP). 3 types of 
measurement were used for dependent variables: ques- 
tionnaires, observation through training sessions, and 
behavioral measures. Results indicate that (a) meas- 
urements used did not justify the supposition of an 
difference between P and NP in regard to social- 
emotional and goal-directed behavior, (b) subjective 
experience was in agreement with the objectively 
ed difference between the conditions of P and 


register 4 
NP, and (c) 3 of the 5 hypotheses were confirmed. (27 


ref.)—M. DeWitt. 
530. White, Glenn M. (U. Arizona) Immediate and 


deferred effects of model observation and guided 
and unguided rehearsal on donating and stealing. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 21(2), 139-148.—Rewarded a total of 210 4th and 
5th graders 5¢ gift certificates for performance on a 
miniature bowling game task, Near the game was an 
open charity box. The short- and long-term effects on 
private charitable and stealing behavior of 3 model 
observation procedures were assessed. Results indicate 
that observation alone was not an effective elicitin 
agent. When female Ss who had observed the mode! 
were given an opportunity to engage In unrewarded 
social rehearsal, subsequent altruism was facilitated and 
stealing inhibited. These effects persisted across а span 
of several days. The guided rehearsal procedure ос- 
casioned substantial giving initially; however, sharp 
decrements in giving and increments in stealing suggest 
that this training method resulted in some negative 


long-term effects. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 
‚ Blechman, Elaine А. & Nakamura, Charles Y. 
(U california, Los Angeles) Mothers’ test anxiety and 


task selection, and children’s performance with 
mother or a strange! 


r. Child Development, 12) 1(Oct), 
Vol. 42(4), 1109-1118.—Tested some hypotheses con- 
о peractions of children’s performance with на 
anxiety of the ‘mothers, administration of tasks by 
mothers or strangers, and sex of the child. 32 mothers of 

ale 3-5 yr. olds completed the G. 


16 male and 16 fem: 
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Mandler and S. Sarason (see PA, Vol. 27:2743) test 
anxiety questionnaire. When high-anxious mothers 
administered tasks to their children, they facilitated the 
task performance of their daughters but were strongly 
detrimental to that of their sons; and they predicted the 
performance of daughters better than that of sons. 
Low-anxious mothers chose more difficult tasks for sons 
than for daughters to perform, and facilitated the task 
performance of sons more than that of daughters. These 
performance differences did not appear when the tasks 
were administered by female Es.—Journal abstract. 

2722. Clayton, Patricia №. (Parents Without Partners, 
Inc., Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich.) Meeting the needs 
of the single parent family. Family Coordinator, 

1971(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 327-336.—Parents Without Part- 
ners is an international nonprofit, nonsectarian educa- 
tional organization devoted to the welfare and interests 
of single parents and their children. Started in March 
1957, by a small group of divorced and widowed parents 
who we to share common experiences and learn from 
each other, the organization now has chapters in all 50 of 
the states and in 5 Canadian provinces, Membership is 
made up primarily of middle-class, middle-income, 
self-sustaining persons. Services include educational and 
activity groups, cooperative financial and scholarship 
programs, and community services.—M. W. Linn. 

2723. Foster, Randall M. (U. Southern California) 
Parental communication as a determinant of child 
behavior. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 197\(Oct), 
Vol. 25(4), 579-590.— Describes 8 popular parental ideas 
about why children misbehave or exhibit symptomatic 
behavior. These ideas all share a perception of the child 
as incapable of doing what the parent desires. Because of 
these views, the parent does not demand (in the form of 
verbal orders, directions, or imperative sentences) the 
behavior in question. An analysis of parent-to-child 
communication is presented which delineates how a 
parent can avoid such directions in the midst of efforts to 
pe the child to change his behavior. Strategies useful in 

‘amily therapy are proposed.—Journal summary. 

2724. Heilbrun, Albert B. & Norbert, Nancyann. 
(Emory U.) Style of adaptation to aversive maternal 
control and paranoid behavior. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 145-153.— Discusses 
the "adaptive-style" hypothesis which specifies 2 distinct 
social-perceptual styles by which a son can adapt to 
sustained aversive maternal control. The closed style 
involves social avoidance and decreased attentiveness to 
evaluative cues, while the open style includes compen- 
satory social approach behavior and increased atten- 
tiveness to evaluative cues. The open style subsumes the 
dynamic ingredients (vigilance to outside evaluation, low 
self-esteem, stratagem-based social behavior) to pre- 
dispose the male to paranoid behavior. 55 male under- 
graduates were divided initially into aversive maternal 
control vs. other child-rearing patterns and subsequently 
into subgroups differing in degree of cognitive disruption 
by maternal censure cues. Flexibility of thinking fol- 
lowing contrary evidence was the index of paranoid 
tendencies. As predicted, aversive-maternal-control, 
open-style Ss demonstrated the greatest inflexibility of 
thinking. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. _ 

2725. Hoffman, Martin L. (U. Michigan) Identifi- 
cation and conscience development. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1071-1082— Measured 
parent identification in 664 white 7th graders in terms of 
admiration, desire to emulate, and perception of simi- 
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larity. Data on several moral attributes were obtained 
with structured and semiprojective items and ratings by 
parents, teachers, and with IQ controlled. Father 
identification was positively related to internal moral 
judgment in middle- and lower-class boys, rule con- 
formity in middle-class boys and girls, and moral values 
in middle-class boys; mother identification related to 
гше conformity in middle-class boys. Guilt, confession, 
and acceptance of blame did not relate to identification 
in any of the subsamples. It is tentatively concluded that 
identification may contribute to the recognition that 
moral principles and not external sanctions form the 
basis of right and wrong, but not to the application of 
these principles to one’s own behavior in the absence of 
authority.—Journal abstract. 

2726. Ikeda, Yoshiko. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Chiba, Japan) [Studies on personality devel- 
opment of twins: IV. Studies on mothers of twins from 
the viewpoint of mental health.) Journal of Mental 
Health, 1971(Mar), No. 19, 117-141.— Describes a 4-part 
study which examines how a mother overcomes her 
"twin shock," how she deals with 2 often premature 
babies, how she tolerates difficulties economically and 
psychologically, and how she defines and rationalizes the 
birth of twins amid prejudices and superstitions. In Part 
I, Ss were families of 52 6-mo to 6-yr-old pairs of twins 
from varied socioeconomic backgrounds. A survey of 
mothers showed that 69% felt unhappy or uncomfortable 
upon learning the fact in their pregnancy. Reasons 
included (a) prejudices and superstitions, (b) difficulties 
in nursing, and (c) economic problems. Part II involved 
free discussions held by twin mothers’ groups. The 
discussions helped the mothers gain self-confidence and 
exchange useful information. In Part III, a 120-item 
questionnaire was used to examine the mother-child 
relationship of 10 pairs of twins and 10 single children. 
Twins were found to have (a) less individual contact with 
their mothers, (b) less discipline, and (с) more time alone. 
In Part IV, a study of 150 families from different social, 
cultural, and geographical backgrounds showed a 
twins influenced a process of family integration an 
growth and affected the attitudes of their parents. 
families with psychopathological problems were ana- 
lyzed to increase understanding of problems, ic 
the parent-child relationship and twin partnership. 
—English abstract. BAe 

2727. O'Connor, N. (Maudsley Hosp., Social А 
chiatry Research Unit, London, England) Children | 
restricted environments. Psychiatria, Neurologie 
Neurochirurgia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 71-77.—Examine 
the literature with respect to methodological BC 
theoretical issues concerning the permanency of 45 
effect of maternal deprivation in infancy and the Mm 
which such supposed effects are thought to ne 
Review of the literature reveals no evidence of long- die 
effects of maternal deprivation unless it is ассо ны 
by long-term privation of social and material ue oF 
Good evidence for the short-term effect of chang 37 
parent, of home environment, or both was found. 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

2728. Teevan, Richard C. & McGhee, Paul E- oat 
U. New York, Albany) Childhood developmer 
fear of failure motivation. Journal of Persona 
Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3). a ай 
—Investigated the importance of certain peru of 
interaction variables for the development of “fe an 
failure" achievement motivation. 41 mothers of high 
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Jow fear of failure male high school students (selected by 
ТАТ scores) completed a questionnaire on mastery and 
int dence training. Results indicate that (a) mothers 
of high fear of failure Ss expected independence and 
achievement behaviors earlier than mothers of low fear 
of failure Ss; (b) mothers of low fear of failure Ss 
characteristically rewarded their sons following satis- 
factory behavior, while high fear of failure Ss were 
neutral; (c) Ss whose mothers gave neutral responses 
following satisfactory behavior, while high fear of failure 
Ss were neutral; (с) Ss whose mothers gave neutral 
responses following satisfactory behavior and punished 
them following unsatisfactory behavior had higher fear 
of failure motivation than Ss whose mothers rewarded 
and were neutral, respectively.—Journal abstract. 
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2729. Birnbaum, Morton P. (Ypsilanti State Hosp., 
Mich.) Anxiety and moral judgment in early ado- 
lescence. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
120(1), 13-26.— Tested the effects of the arousal of 
different types of anxiety on moral judgments made by 
88 male and 99 female 7th graders. Results suggest that, 
under anxiety over parental rejection, some regression to 
earlier, more rigid modes of moral judgment occurred, 
While anxiety over peer rejection led to greater flexibility. 
Since popular Ss showed more flexibility than those less 
papules it was presumed that “peer rejection anxiety" 

rought about greater flexibility because such a position, 
relatively independent of adult rule, may itself lead to 
peer acceptance. (19 ref.)—Author abstract. 

2730. Blos, Peter. The child analyst looks at the 
young adolescent. Daedalus, 1971(Fal), Vol. 100(4), 
961-978.—Adolescence is receiving increased attention 
because cultural conditions favor the acceleration of 
Social growth. Analytic problems center around the 
Precipitation and resolution of normal phases of inner 
conflict in the passage from late childhood.—R. Creegan. 
~ 2731. Hare, Rachel T. (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
aiic, Pa.) Authoritarianism, creativity, success, and 

llure among adolescents. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 219-226.—Considers low 
authoritarianism and creativity as 2 aspects of a 
preference of complex experience and as related to the 
у to tolerate personally threatening information. 

18 15-18 yr. olds completed the California F Scale, I. 
Child’s Personal Opinion Survey, and a measure of 
Preference for complex figures. Ss then were given a test 
designed to randomly divide the group into "success 
and “failure” groups. Finally Ss completed а test 
assessing moral judgment. As predicted, Ss high in 
Creativity and low in authoritarianism were more flexible 
(asocial) in moral judgment than low creative-author- 
Маап Ss. Success or failure did not significantly 
influence low authoritarian Ss. After failure, high 
creative-authoritarian Ss became more flexible, while low 
creative-authoritarian Ss became more conforming. 
Tef.)—Journal summary. 

2732. Теми, David W. & Abner, Edward V. Сы, 
Michigan) Black-white semantic differences and 
interracial communication. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1971(3ul), Vol. 1(3), 263-277.—In Phase 1, 
black and white adolescent males made semantic 
differential ratings of 14 concepts representing à wide 
range of values. Mother, father, girls, TV, God, police, 
and next year yielded profiles significantly different for 
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the 2 racial groups. In Phase II, 28 blacks i 
each attempted to decode the profiles of ЖҮК ЕПП 
white other. For combined racial groups, accuracy was 
greater when the other was semantically similar. Di 
garding semantic similarity, accuracy was greater when 
the other was of the same race. Semantic similarity made 
little difference, however, when both encoder and 
decoder were black. Whites excelled in decoding the 
profiles of other whites where concepts were commonly 
encoded by both racial groups, while blacks were more 
accurate interracially where concepts were differentially 
encoded by the 2 racial groups. Results are related to the 
assumption of a standard set of meanin for whites and 
a standard-nonstandard dual system for lacks. —Journal 
abstract. 

2733. Nisenson, Roy A. (U. Pittsburgh) 
reaction to frustration in relation to the individual 
level of extrapunitiveness. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 50-54.—Classified 36 
Jewish adolescents into 3 levels of extrapunitiveness 
based on Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study scores. 
After reading an anti-Semitic communication, !/; of the 
Ss from each level were permitted direct written 
retaliation (catharsis), while the other 1 were deni 
retaliation (noncatharsis). Results indicate a linear 
relationship between extrapunitiveness and outward 
reported aggressiveness. Also, cathartic Ss were signif- 
icantly less aggressive on an attitude scale than non- 
cathartic Ss. The cathartic role of writing behavior 1s 
suggested to account for this result.—Journal abstract. 

3734, Pathak, Ram D. (U. Sagar, India) Sex 
rejectee " р sto In ce T 
re a а! е ] н 
Social Work, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3201), 83-86.—Studied i 
differences in the areas of adjustment of jon т 
rejectee, and isolate adolescents. 200 boys and iris 
in the 9th grade (with each group, divided into popu ar? 
rejectees, and isolates) were adminis a ocio 
questionnaire and Ѕахепа 5 Vyaktiva- Paral м 
Prashnavali, ап inventory dealing with 5 ias М 
adjustment: home, health, social, emotional, schoo. 


Results show that (a) adolescent popuk a ries E 


from adolescent pular girls with respect h 
health, and ce tal adjustment; (b) деке meum 
boys differed from adolescent rejectee girls wi Mer 
to health adjustment; and (c) adolescent isolate boys 
not differ from adolescent isolate girls in amy area 


j .—. W. Kidorf. 1 
add. Robertson, pits (Royal Edinbur Hosp... 
Scotland) Lag glens — My the 
between birth o! and persona! "m 
Social Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 604), 172-178. sies 
ports a survey amon 297 14-15 yr. old boys, on n 
from different socia class backgrounds, H ul 


hypothesis that the relationship between 

personality development varies by social -— were 
administered Cattell's School Person: 

tionnaire and recone erences ^ 
lass and lower work- 
mes are 


than late-borns. Only Ss Е 


; ili ificantly less anxious 
middle-class families are simi working-class late- 
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borns are significantly more extroverted and less neu- 
rotic than middle-class late-borns. Possible interpreta- 
tions of these results are examined and a tentative 
explanation presented, centering on the possibilities for 
Parent X Child interactions in various birth-order 
groups, and the kinds of career for which such expe- 
riences may fit the individual. (French & German 
summaries) (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2736. Scarlett, George. (Clark U.) Adolescent 
thinking and the diary of Anne Frank. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 265-278.—Analyzes 
passages from Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young Girl to 
illustrate the cognitive aspects of adolescent behavior. 
One of the most striking features of the diary is 
considered to be Anne's concern for justice and being 
treated as an equal. Anne's "new morality" is seen to be 
typical of adolescents who sometimes judge adults more 
harshly than they perhaps deserve. One consequence of 
an adolescent's "new morality" is the temporary rift it 
encourages between child and parent. “The adolescent's 
“new morality’ is symptomatic of his ability to think that 
the world does not have to exist the way it does and has 
existed." Implications are drawn from the analysis 
pueris е nature of adolescent thinking.—J. L. 
Smith. 

2737. Schwartz, Hans J., Eckert, Jochen, & Bastine, 
Reiner. (U. Hamburg, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) 
Die Wirkung eines aggressiven Films auf J 
dliche unter variierten äusseren Bedingungen. [Ef- 
fects of an aggressive film on adolescents under varying 
external conditions.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsy- 
chologie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 
304-315.—Used projections of a 1955 American-made 
film, Blackboard Jungle, to Study the effects of aggressive 
behavior on juvenile spectators (148 students of a 
vocational school). After the Projection, 2 factors were 

experimentally controlled: frustration and similarity of 
after-test situation. Results confirm the dependence of 
the film’s effects on the succeeding situation: if the Ss are 
exposed to frustrating situations after watching the film, 
the tendency to display general spontaneous aggression 
is lowered. However, direct aggressive imaginations 
towards a frustrating person got stronger with increasing 
intensity in a film-like situation. As an explanatory 
model, divergence of aggression-learning is proposed 
Which refers to the difference between subjective and 
Objective behavior to a change in level of judgment.—R. 
F. Wagner. 

2738. Zimet, Carl N. & Schneidei 


1 r, Carol. (U. Colo- 
rado, Medical School) Identi ` їоте! 
ratings, and group Korg e vi 


behavior. Genetic Psycholo 
Monographs, 197X(Feb), Vol. 85(1), 113-132.— S. were 50 
male students who met in groups of 3-5 members over 
the 4 college years. Ss were classified as rigid-foreclosed 
(R-F) or diffuse-conflicted (D-C) identity types. The 
relationship between identity type, sociometric ratings of 
self and others’ dominance and Popularity, and group 
behavior was investigated for the Ist and last yr. of the 
groups’ existence. Ss responded differently to aggressive, 
supportive, or dependent behaviors as a function of 
identity type of the Ss with whom they were interacting. 
Identity type was found to be related to dominance in 
Year 1, with the D-C Ss rated as more dominant than the 
R-F Ss. In Year 4, identity type was related to popularity 
with the more dominant D-C Ss being the least preferred, 
while the more dominant R-F Ss were most preferred. 
The D-C Ss were more inaccurate judges of their 
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rsonal popularity than were the R-F Ss in Year 1, but 
Both were equally accurate by Year 4. Results were 
explained in terms of the D-Cs' prolonged adolescent 
identity crisis. (26 ref.) —Journal summary. 

2739. Ziv, Avner. (Bar-Ilan U., Ramat-Gan, Israel) 
Sex differences in performance as a function of 
praise and blame. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 111-119.—Used а test-retest 
procedure to examine the efficacy of praise and blame 
on 240 13 yr. olds. Type of reinforcement given to 
examinee, sex of examinee, and sex of reinforcer were 
compared simultaneously. Results show that the male 
examiner had greater influence on boys and the female 
examiner on girls. However, the male examiner tended to 
influence the entire population more than did the female 
examiner. No significant differences were found as a 
function of praise or blame. Several explanations are 
suggested for these findings. (21 ref.)—Author abstract. 

55740. Krakovskii, A. Р. О podrostkakh: Soderz- 
hanie vosrastnogo, polovogo i tipologicheskogo v 
lichnosti mladshego | starshego podrostka. [On 
teenagers: Subject matter of age, sex and typology of the 
junior and senior teenager's personality.] Moscow, 
USSR: Pedagogika, 1970. 272 p. 39 K. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


2741. Ben Vern L. (U. Southern California, 
Gerontology Center) Inter-age perceptions and the 
rey gap. Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 

), 85-89.—"The generation gap is one of the clearest 
examples of inter-group perceptions defined by age.” To 
explain the differences in perceptions of intergenera- 
tional interaction, it is suggested that the following 
parameters be considered: (a) the age of the perce 
(b) the relationship between the perceiver and п 
referent person or group, and (с) the context of t "| 
perceiver-referent relationship. More “sophisticate 
research approaches to intergenerational differences” are 
recommended and are illustrated by research B. 
which indicates that the “generational gap is реге т 
greater for ‘people in general’, which he calls ‘the coho k 
gap’, than for ‘people in my family’—‘the lineag' 
gap'."—4. Linnick. z; у 

2742. Butler, Robert №. (George Washington Бау 
Medical School) Age: The life review. ES 
Today, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 49-51, 89.—Considers t E: 
elderly people review their lives in an attempt to ke 
Causes and directions. This process may be pd di 
or painful, but can, at times, yield therapeutic gains. did 
suggested that a systematic record of the life dae 
creative elderly people would be a Signincan e i 
because often such elderly persons have achie 
wisdom.—E. J. Posavac. 
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or irrelevant made no difference in the starych. [Changes in memory in old age.] Stud 
There were no significant transfer of  Psychologiczne, 1970, Vol. 10, 5-54.—Describes a 192 
waining effects and the shift tasks did not differ from study in which the author tested his own ability to retai 
each other significantly.—Author abstract. poetry memorized by recitation. Verses from Byron 
2744. Eisner, Donald A. & Apfeldorf, Max. (U. *Don Juan" were read and reproduced until repr 
Southern California) Verbal intelligence and suscep- duction was faultless. 8 verses were memorized in 
tibility to visual illusions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, sessions. Results were not evaluated. 38 yr. later, at ag 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1298.—Administered the 71, the author repeated the tests with other verses froi 
Maeller-Lyer Illusion (Type 1), Titchener Circles Illusion the same poem. Analysis and comparison of the 2 seri 
(Type Ш), and the Shipiey-Institute of Living Scale for revealed 4 significant findings: (a) the number -c 
Measuring Intellectual Impairment Vocabulary test to recitations needed to ensure faultless reproduction ha 
135 55-75 yr. old male Veterans Administration domi- not changed, (b) direct memory (as tested by repr 
ciliary members. Pearson correlations suggest that in a duction after 1 reading of the text) deteriorated by abot 
middle to old age sample, a Type 1 illusion is related to 25% in old age, (c) the number of words reproduce 
verbal intelligence, but that a Type II illusion show increased continually with each recitation, and (c 
virtually no relationship to verbal intelligence.—Author self-confidence and reliance distinctly declined in ol 
abstract. age. Differences are explained by an hypothesis th: 
2745. Foley, A. R. (Columbia U., Div. of Community connections needed for activating memory traces b 
& Social Psychiatry) Preretirement planning in a соте less numerous and weaker in old age. (Russia 
changing society. American Journal of Psychiatry, summary)—English summary. ——. | 
1972(Јап), Vol. 128(7), 877-881.—Suggests that most 2750. Marcoen, A. (U. Louvain, Inst. for Genet 
individuals who face imminent retirement are not Psychology, Belgium) Levensvoldoening van indivi 
prepared for it due to factors such as forced early ueel en collectief gehuisveste bejaarden. [Lil 
retirement and the individual's lack of preparation for satisfaction of the institutionalized and noninstitutio! 
confronting himself in a nonworking environment. It is alized aged.] Nederlands Tüjdschirft voor Gerontologi 
concluded that retirees need transitional programs, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 35-41.—The widespread peus 
similar to that provided by the Oliver Wendell Holmes т Belgium against homes for the aged led to н 
pepe iud; to help them examine their potentials, plan d ee E d ees un pe 
or th i i ife.—. оте upon the де fi 
ордомо and lead a creative retired Ше. Journal неч ee ving at home were compar 
2746. H. i . F. (U. Queensland, and the hypothesis was tested tha institutionalized 
St. Lucia, pie eden Ошоо of show less self-satisfaction than those who have шш ow 
the WAIS intelligence pattern with advancing age. households or аге living in Ж) РЕШЕ 
ат Journal of Psychology, 197\(Юес), Vol. 23(3), ЧҮС ОША aude by terete th 
О]. 30) —Берарце!у ш experimental de о | Крез was tested and confirmed with 20 Ss living | 


sion was relevant 
rate of learning. 


99 60-69 yr. old г old Ss with young adult and с s] 
controls Sidi Залал оа Seah ae In ahome and 20 Ss maintaining neos | ees yi 
both of the experimental groups the scores in the relatives. Additional ee re dm A | н 
Information, Comprehension, and Vocabulary subtests pertained to health, life goals, sympa ejationshir 
were significantly higher than in the young control activity patterns, ep piene SW. 
group, but the Performance subtest, scores = (with | D QUAM and mari А 
minor excepti 1l significantly higher in the contro’. 1 - 
Similarities, dn ыан and. Digit San exhibited по 2751. мо eres Le RR nie 
significant differences. This trend is shown to be tions of ol peon г А темен е, 1971(Win), V 
independent of the total score. This pattern of subtest odologies and findings. е К а 
ке is related to the findings of other studies and р nied as old must conten d 
in os dee em шыр te extent to which others are oriented to invite or shu 
2747. Jeffers, Frances С. (Ed) Proceedings of include or ignore, research is a nalyz 
мем "EA kei rient Ry COE бу from the standpoints of society-level and individual-ley 
Duke U., Medical Center, Center for the Study of Aging à 
& Human Development, 1969. 330 p. $7.50. n ШЕР, multi 
2748. Kastenbaum, Robert. (Wayne State 0) Age: in dimoni should take 
Getting there ahead of time. Psychology Today, in ruments show, Social space Wi 
1971(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 53-54, 82—84.—Suggests that the — ARD oust contend. k 
way the erly ауе is mot unique but can be "72752, Munnichs Ј. M. бр held en sterven in 
i eg eT Бенито middle-aged people BY COn. cial wetenschappen, [Den gns dying in the soc 
trolling the situation to approach the environment of the ts Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontolog 
aged. Forcing decisions to be made rapidly, reducing sciences] Vol. 10) 31-34,—Death and dying are 
information, and playing roles can all enable the young 19700 E )» Vol. IO) gerontology. While Feifel’s wc 
to experience the way the aged feel and act. In tere ог, ae ет ee C hanatology i gerontolo 
learning, and ора дез various studies аге Оп the way, both in the Unit 
t conform to the Piip and Western Europe. Findings, esI 


Sange the aged often do no! orm о asol their es 
ic stereot d be understood in 5 ‘gations, urge а distir \ 
oe wth "society —Е. лын ieci u ludzi pean ave of finitude d the experience of dying. Th 
49. Kreutz, Mieczyslaw. Zmiany pam ес 
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topics and research into finitude and dying are sum- 
marized. The existing literature demonstrates the great 
lack of interest on the part of social and medical 
researchers in this area. (22 ref.)\—English summary. 

2753. № Bernice L. (U. Chicago) Grow old 
along with me! The best is yet to be. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 45-48, 79-81.—Reports a 
7-yr study of a large sample of elderly people which 
reveals 4 major personality types: —— defended, 
passive-dependent, and disintegrated. The major finding 
was that the stereot: of the ill, deteriorated elderly 
person is in error. Most of the Ss were well, active, 
making their own decisions, enjoying their lives, and 
continuing the pattern of adjustment that they had 
Meer d during their earlier years.—£E. J. Posavac. 

2754. Peters, George R. (Kansas State U.) Self- 
conceptions of the aged, age identification, and 
aging. Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 2), 
69-73.—Reviews the literature under the headings of 
definitions of self-concept, correlates of age identifi- 
cation, consequences of age identification, and age 
identification, stereotypes of aging and age identifi- 
cation. It is concluded that "There is n agree- 
ment among gerontologists that it is unprofitable either 
theoretically or in terms of policy formulation to make 

eneralizations about the aged as if they constituted a 
iomogeneous neam iso follows that research in 
this area must be flexible in approach and design and be 
free to explore a variety of variables and relationships." 
The need for flexibility of research efforts is emphasized, 
the results of which should be reflected in flexible policy 
MINE сорон the авей.—/. а 
. Peterson, Warren А., et bliography, 
perceptions of in: Gerontologist, da sd Vol. 
11(4, Pt. 2), 103-108.—Presents a 265-item bibliography, 
organized alphabetically and comprising the references 
cited in 7 papers on E етт of aging.—J. Linnick. 

2756. Caroline E. & Robert H. (U. 
Washington, Medical School) View of the aged on the 
timing of death. Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 
1), 300-304.—Interviewed 105 Ss (mean age = 72) iving 
in a publicly supported home for the aged and private 
nursing homes. Their preferences in the timing of their 
deaths were explored. About '/ rejected death as a 
consequence of withholding life-sustaining therapies or 
of instituting life-shortening therapies in the event of 
fatal illness, great distress, and heavy medical expenses. 
About '/, of the Ss rejected life-shortening but favored 
the omission of life-prolonging measures. About '/; 
favored death {гош omission or commission. Psy- 
chosocial characteristics of the Ss and measures of the 
quality of their current lives were unrelated to their 
preferences in the timing of their deaths. The evidence 
that the Ss did indeed have such preferences was 
unequivocal.—Journal summary. 

2757. Ryan, William J. (Purdue U.) Perceptual and 
acoustic correlates of aging in the male voice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4922. 

2758. Taub, Harvey A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) A further study of aging, 
short-term memory, and complexity of stimulus 
organization. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 120(1), 163-164.—Measured short-term recall of 
sequences of 8 letters by 15 young Ss (mean age, 25.2 yr.) 
апа 12 old Ss (mean age, 70.6 уг.). 8 Ss per age group 
were selected with no differences in initial control scores. 
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Performance of the equated groups was then measured 
for 2 subsequent sapcemmentel conditions which utilized 
2 sets of color-coded letters in each sequence. Analyses 
of these data indicate that the only significant effect was 
а decrement in recall of the stimulus set to be reported 
2nd as complexity of stimulus arrangement increased. 
Decrements were similar for both young and old 
Ss.—Author abstract. 

2759, Thune, Jeanne M., Webb, Celia R., & Thune, 
Leland E. (Senior Citizens, Inc., Nashville, Tenn.) 
Interracial attitudes of younger and older adults in a 
biracial population. Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 
11(4, Pt. 1), 305-310.—Interracial prejudice as it occurs 
within young, middle-aged, and old blacks and whites 
and the degree to which prejudice is affected both by 
episodes of civil violence and by the passage of time have 
been the focus of a continuing program of research in the 
Southern city of Nashville, Tennessee. Data indicate that 
while age affects racial attitudes, particualrly the 
attitudes of white Southerners, race is an even stronger 
determiner of prejudice. There were significant differ- 
ences in the degree of prejudice expressed by blacks and 
whites of all age groups, the magnitude of these 
differences increasing systematically across age groups 
due primarily to the higher prejudice of older whites. 
—Journal abstract. у 

2760. Wood, Vivian. (U. Wisconsin, School of Social 
Work) behavior for older people. 
Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 2), 74-78. 
—"Clearly the norms for behavior in old age in society 
today are far from explicit. On the other hand, evidence 
for the emergence of norms for mobile, leisure-oriented 
kinds of behavior in retirement is growing.” New and 
different life-patterns in retirement can be anticipated as 
a result of the under 65 age retirement of physically well 
persons. “In order to anticipate emergent life styles it is 
important to study subcultures such as different types of 
retirement communities and housing developments and 
to investigate the experiences of innovative individuals 
such as early retirees or those who take sabbaticals in 
midlife before turning to new сагеегѕ.... The devel- 
opment of more flexible life-styles in which there is а 
more even distribution of education, work, and free time 
throughout the life-cycle...would have important 
implications for age norms.” Research questions sug- 
gested pertain to exploring reference groups of older 

ple, societal constraints placed on older persons 
Кыш; and defining of appropriate behavior for each 
life-period.—4. Linnick. 

2761. Youmans, E. Grant. (U. Kentucky) Generation 
and perceptions of old age: An urban-rural com- 
parison. Gerentologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 1), 
284-288.—Assessed generational differences in Pere 
tion of old age. Data were collected by personal 
interview from 805 persons who comprised тері 
tative samples of теп and women 20-29 yr. old and 
yr. old andi over living in a metropolitan center and а 
rural county. Compared with the younger persons, ti 
older generation revealed more concern about "S 
and work problems in old age, a stronger conve 
about positive characteristics of old people, and a grea za 
interdependency in their perceptions. No smn ib 
differences were found between generations in a 
views about segregating older people or about eee 
political organizations of the aged. It is suggeste! Eb 
generational differences in perceptions are осоо б 
culturally imposed stereotypes of old age and by 
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developmental process—a process that is somewhat 
different in the rural area.—Journal summary. 
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2762. Antonovsky, A. Maoz, B. Dowty, N, & 
Wijsenbeek, H. (Israel Inst. of Applied Social Research, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Twenty-five years later: A limited 
study of sequelae of the concentration camp expe- 
rience. Social Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 186- 
193.—Considers the extent to which maladaptation and 
malfunctioning characterize survivors of the extreme, 
prolonged trauma of the Nazi concentration camps, and 
to what extent successful adaptation may be found. A 
study which included 287 45-54 yr. old Israeli women of 
Central European birth was conducted and focused on 
problems of adaptation to climacterium. Ss constituted a 
representative sample of all women in a middle-sized 
Israeli city meeting the criteria of age and nativity. 77 of 
the Ss had been in a Nazi concentration camp during 
World War II. The remaining 210 Ss were used as a 
control group. Adaptation was measured from several 
different points of view: menopausal symptomatology, 
the subjective sense of wellbeing, physical and emotional 
health status, and role satisfaction. Data show camp 
survivors to be more poorly-adjusted than controls. Of 
greater importance is the fact that a considerable number 
Of concentration camp survivors were found to be 
well-adapted, despite the extreme trauma. It is suggested 
that this finding requires serious investigation. 3 com- 
plementary explanations of the fact of successful 
adaptation are proposed: (a) ап initial underlying 
strength; (b) a subsequent environment which provided 
opportunities to reestablish a satisfying and meaningful 
existence; and (c) a “hardening” process which allows 
the survivor to view current stresses with some equa- 
nimity. (French & German summaries) (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. н 

2763. Arntzen, Friedrich. (Inst. of Forensic Psy- 
chology, Bochum, W. Germany) Psychologie der 
Zeugenaussage: Einführung in die forensische 
Aussagepsychologie. [Psychology of evidence: Intro- 
duction to forensic evidence psychology] Gottingen, W. 
Germany: Verlag für Psychologie, 1970. 175 p. 

2764. Bernard, Harold W. & Huckins, Wesley C. 
(Eds) (Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Portland, Ore.) Psychosocial dynamics of effective 
behavior. Boston, Mass.: Holbrook Press, 1971. vii, 663 
P. $595(paper)— Presents a cross-section of articles 
covering typical issues and concerns of courses in the 
PSychology of adjustment. Subjects covered by various 
authors include (a) culture and the individual, (b) 
motivation, (c) values, (d) patterns of behavior, (e) 
learning and ideation, (f) interpersonal relationships and 
Communication, and (g) self-actualized living. 

2765. Birren, Faber. Color and the visual envi- 
ronment. Color Engineering, 1971(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 31- 
3.—Suggests that the current emphasis on pollution (un 
Noise, etc.) and those dangers threatening the survival o! 
тап, should also include the use of color in the vis 
environment since poor color use can induce psycho- 
logical stress. Color can be applied for safety, ш 
fication (e.g, traffic lights), and for psychological 
benefits (e.g., hospitals) which include stimulation or 
relaxation, compensation for temperature extremes; 

Tawing attention to an environment (e.g, mec 
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shop), and aiding good mental and visual concentration 
(e.g., library). Ideas and specifications are suggested for 
exterior colors as utilized on building exteriors, mobile 
equipment, and outdoor structures, and for interior 
colors as utilized in public buildings, courts, offices, 
Schools, hospitals, psychiatric care facilities, homes and 
housing, mechanical shops, police and fire stations, and 
jails and prisons.—J. L. Smith. 

2766. Brennecke, John H. & Amick, Robert G. (Mt. 
San Antonio Coll) The struggle for significance. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Glencoe, 1971. vii, 347 p. 

2767. Charny, Israel W. (Guidance Consultants, 
Paoli, Pa.) Toward confrontation of the naturalness 
of evil. Reconstructionist, 1971(Jul), Vol. 37(5), 7- 
19.—Discusses the "ancient myth of goodness re- 
warded,” i.e, the myth that human beings are basically 
good and that, if they would behave as such, life would 
be rewarding and safe. Individual and historical knowl- 
edge of the reality of injustice and evil seems to be 
repressed or intellectualized. The fate of the Jews in 
Germany, the exploitation of the blacks, and psycho- 
logical experiments are cited which indicate man's 
capabilities for evil. It is suggested that until people learn 
to feel for another human being, until they have also 
realized the potential for evil as well as good in everyone, 
injustice will continue to exist masked under labels of 
goodness. Specific recommendations for Jewish edu- 
cation on the dialectic of good and evil are presented. (22 
ref.)—S. Knapp. А 

Уф. Fair "Charles M. The dying self. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor, 1970. x, 270 p. Sere 

2769. Ferrari, Alfonso T. (Inst. of Planning Research 
& Council in Behavioral Sciences, Sao Paolo, Brazil) El 
muestreo en la investigación social. [Sampling social 
research.] Ciencias Sociales, 1969(Dec), Vol. 5(2), 5- 
41.—Statistical sampling is an important step between 
the planning and the execution of social research and is 
often necessary in order to save work and money. The 
sample must be representative of the population, and 
statistical principles must be considered. Types of 
samples include random, probabilistic, area, stratified, 
quota, cluster, sequential, and multistage. Phases of 
sampling include defining the universe, planning the 
sample, selecting the sample, collecting and analyzing 
the data, and estimating the sampling errors.—W.. B. 
нат Grosser, George H., Wechsler, Henry, & 
Greenblatt, Milton. (Eds.) (Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center, Boston) The threat of impending disaster: 
Contributions to the psychology of stress. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: ppm Inst. of Technology Press, 

i . $2.95(paper). 
ел. оо тара E. (Duke U.) The effect of 
barriers upon the attractiveness of goal objects. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


process of psycho-social development. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Racker, 4971. Ee 508 p. $2.95(paper). 
De a 


2773. 
i d) Personal construct theory in the 
Brighton, Ene environmental images: Problems 


thods. Environment V 

20) 51-374. Presents conceptual and methodological 
roblems involved in the attempt to quantify о 
the images persons have of their environments. [he 


specification of images (experientally based mental 
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representations), their measurement, and the associated 
problems of sampling and generalization are discussed. 
It is argued that the satisfactory solution of these 
technical problems requires the use of a valid, coherent, 
testable theoretical model of mental processes. An 
appropriate model of mental processes, derived from G. 
A. Kelly’s Personal Construct Theory, and an associated 
methodology, based on Kelly’s Repertory Grid Test are 
presented.—S. T. Margulis. 

2774. Jodelet, Denise; Viet, Jean, & Besnard, 
Philippe. La psychologie sociale: Une discipline en 
mouvement. [Social psychology: A changing discipline.] 
9 France: Mouton, rag 470 ot +3 

775. McCardle, Ellen S. A compa ison study: 
epidemiological method as applied to the socialist 
and the contemporary concepts of alienation. Psy- 
chiatric Communications, 1971, Vol. 13(2), 21-28.—Com- 
pares socialist and contemporary models of social order 
“primarily within an economic frame of reference, The 
term Socialist refers to an early 20th-century transitional 
stage between capitalism and communism and char- 
acterized by Marxian philosophy; a period of unequal 
distribution of goods and services. Contemporary refers 
to present-day economic theory within the United States 
culture. The state of being alienated describes a condi- 
tion of some degree of reno from the social order 
due to 1 or several conditions within that order... A 
disparity seems to exist in both models regarding the 
elimination of Alienation ... Current mental health 
movements theoretically seek to alleviate some of the 
causal factors of alienation and to encourage a sense of 
freedom and responsibility within the individual, while 
funding systems seem to exert increasing pressure toward 
uniformity and regulatory devices. This may serve as an 
example of the need for better sublimations of the 
— drive and more effective development of 
individual autonomy."—J. L. Smith. 

2776. Omran, Abdel R. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The epidemiologic transition: A theory of the 
epidemiology of population change. Milbank Me- 
morial Fund Quarterly, 1971(Oct), Vol. 39(4, Pt. 1), 
509-538.— Briefly outlines а theory of epidemiologic 
transition which represents an attempt to crystallize the 
mechanisms of interaction that characterize the atterns, 
determinants, and consequences of health ап disease 
changes in a variety of social contexts. The mortality 
transitions of various societies are described and com- 
pared. Mortality patterns are related to demographic and 
socioeconomic trends—both longitudinally and cross- 
sectionally—through the development of models. With 
elaboration and refinement of such models, comparative 
analyses of the epidemiologic transition in various 
population groups can provide information needed to 
treat at least some of the many problems associated with 
disequilibrating population movements. (22 ref.)—Jour- 
nal summary. 

2777. Shafer, Elwood L. (New York State Coll. of 
Forestry, Syracuse) Perception of natural environ- 
ments. Environment & Behavior, 1969(Jun), Vol. 1(1), 
71-82.—A key objective of recreation resource planning 
and management is to promote perception of natural 
environments. This objective can only be accomplished 
by understanding how and why recreationists perceive 
those natural environment factors that can be controlled 
by management processes. Several research techniques 

are discussed, emphasizing man’s awareness of certain 
aspects of the natural environment. Research problems 
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in environmental perception are outlined.—Journa] 
summary. 

2778. Southworth, Michael. The sonic environment 
of cities. Environment & Behavior, 1969(Jun), Vol. 1(1), 
49-70.—Reports 2 field studies of the sonic environment 
of Boston, Massachusetts. One study, using 5 blind- 
folded Ss, investigated soundscape changes over time 
and under varied weather conditions. Another study, on 
Seeing X Hearing interactions and acoustic preferences, 
used 5 groups, each containing 1 S with vision only, 1$ 
with audition only, and | S with vision plus audition. Ss 
were "reasonably articulate" and "familiar with envi- 
ronmental design." The trip covered diverse sonic and 
visual settings. Detailed discusssion of between-group 
and between-setting differences is presented. Overall, 
most sonic setting were uninformative and unrecog- 
nizable, and varied over time and weather. Memorable 
sound settings communicated spatial and activity char- 
acter. Traffic and people were the most frequently 
mentioned sounds. Pleasingness of sound related to its 
physical qualities, novelty, informativeness, and re- 
sponsiveness to personal action. Setting which had sound 
supportive of sight were few but "dominant" Fur- 
thermore sonic and visual settings, when coupled, 
decreased "conscious perception" of these factors. An 
added sonic element increased the intensity of the city 
experience. Sonic design is discussed. It is suggested that 
à visual cityscape will not be experienced as intended 
unless the nonvisual environments are “designed to 
correlation."—S. T. Margulis. 

2779. Thomson, Harvey A. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) The psychologist as change agent. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 506- 
512.—Considers the press of contemporary social prob- 
lems and the opportunity for psychologists to become 
agents for social change. The academic, research- 
oriented training of a psychologist does not equip him to 
become an effective change agent and predisposes him to 
reject the role as unscientific or unprofessional. iur 
sionals are being trained in management schools ani 
departments of applied behavioral science who pod 
the requisite values, interdisciplinary knowledge, ап 
consultative skills to be effective change agents in mie 
organizations. Their general strategy is to transmit t Us 
knowledge and skills to nonprofessionals in the organ 
ization who share their values. Psychologists Eos 
— viewed this activity by nonpsychologists vt 
threat and their response has been characterized ue 
а defence of the discipline than by a concern for solving 
problems. (French summary)—Journal abstract. " 

2780. Truzzi, Marcello & Morris, Scot. (New Coll. 
Sherlock Holmes as a social scientist. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 62-64, 85-06. ЕИ, 
the 4 novels and 56 short stories about Sherlock п at 
to extract the principles he used to draw conc is 
from evidence. Although Holmes held several o Т 
Psychological beliefs and practiced some. pem f 
principles of reasoning, it is concluded that Шүк S ia 
fiction is *an excellent introduction to applie es 
Psychology and scientific method."—E. J. Posavac. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


їїшїїоп: 
2781. Banner, David К. (Northwestern U.) Po 
Symptom of a value crisis. Training & Dever. 
Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(12), 16-19'—Atiempe He 
Present a logical chronology of the evolution 
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Western culture to pinpoint variables active in deter- 
mining how we arrived at this juncture [i.e., threatened 
with extinction as a race and as a planet by environ- 
mental chaos] with emphasis on value structure.” A plan 
of action is described to extricate us from this dilemma, 
Self-threat, instrinsic vs. extrinsic needs, anchorage, and 
systemic problems are described. 

2782. Berkowtiz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Sex and 
violence: We can’t have it both ways. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 14, 18-23.—Both the 
President's Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence and the President's Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography arrived at essentially the same posi- 
tion; exposure to media presentation of violence or 
pornography yields temporary stimulation. The violence 
commission prescribed a limitation of violence while the 
pornography commission prescribed a relaxation of 
restrictions. The agreement on process but disagreement 
on conclusions implies that unspecified values influenced 
the recommendations. While only a tiny fraction of an 
audience may be influenced toward violence or deviant 
sexual behavior, the probability of eliciting such behav- 
ior is not zero. The risk should be rationally considered. 
—E. J. Posavac. 

2783. Dadrian, Vahakn N. (State U. New York, 
Geneseo) Factors of anger and aggression in geno- 
cide. Journal of Human Relations, 1971, Vol. 19(3), 
394-417.—Examines a single instance of genocide, the 
attempt of the Turkish Empire to exterminate its 
Armenian population, to determine the nature of 
historical and social conditions implicated as possible 
causal factors. Discussion is based on sociological and 
social psychological theories of aggressive behavior. 
Results show how various sociological and social 
psychological conditions combined to enable 4 major 
processes leading to genocide to occur within a large 
segment of the Turkish population.—J. Tiedemann. 

2784. DeRosis, Helen A. (Roosevelt Hosp., Program 
for Prevention with Groups, New York, N.Y.) Violence: 
Where does it begin? Family Coordinator, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 20(4), 355-362.— Discusses the concept of violence 
and its etiology. The individual, family, and social 
context for violence is examined along with the lure of 
violence.—M. W. Linn. 5 

2785. Ferlemann, Mimi. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Pornography. Menninger Perspective, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 2(3), 2-7.—Outlines the findings and 
suggestions of the President’s Committee on Obscenity 
and Pornography. Comments by а member of the 
Committee, Dr. Edward Greenwood, on committee 
findings and public reactions to its recommendations are 
Presented. It is suggested that (a) attacks on the Ist and 
l4th ammendments to the Constitution are more ofa 
threat to society in the United States than pornography. 
and (b) education is a more efficient method 0 
controlling pornography than legislation —S. Knapp. 

. 2786. Hamilton, James W. (2600 Euclid Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, O.) Some cultural determinants of intra- 
Psychic structure and psychopathology. P. зусһоапа- 
lytic Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 219-294.— Asserts 
that the American people have random and uncertain 
Status expectations, but status aspirations that have been 
accelerated to a high pitch by the democratic ethos and a 
Tags-to-riches philosophy. The effects of these phenom- 
ena on the formation of superego, ego identity, 2. 
Various psychopathological constellations within i е 
United States are examined focusing оп middle-class 
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standards and behavior. An attempt is made to deal with 
2 hypotheses: (a) as “American culture has developed, 
the superego system has become progressively less 
meaningfully internalized and this change has exerted a 
definite effect upon the formation of psychopathological 
syndromes and the consolidation of a meaningful ego 
identity . . . . [b], that in lending widespread support to a 
doctrine of pseudo equality, with the emphasis upon 
pregenital modes of шор and reward, the 
frustrations which understandably accompany such 
conditioning will give rise to primitive oral and anal 
types of rage leading to violent forms of acting-out 
behavior, the common denominator being that of 
unresolved dependency strivings . ...[This] raises very 
definite questions for a mass society which, in attempting 
to be great, may have omitted the consideration of 
crucial factors related to genuine individual autonomy 
and common decency, particularly in the areas of civil 
rights, the increasing reliance upon technology and 
automation, and the meaningful use of leisure time, thus 
lending support to the view that the real poverty in this 
country may soe one of intrinsic human values.” (45 
геї.)—/. L. Smit 

b. Kelvin, Peter. (University Coll, London, 
England) Socialization and conformity. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 12(3), 211-222.—Presents а , Social- 
psychological analysis of socialization, examining the 
psychological function of socialization and the limitation 
of conformity as a criterion of socialization. It is 
suggested that behavioral conformity does not provide 
adequate criteria either for socialization or for the 
evaluation of treatment. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2788. Kidder, Louise M. (Northwestern U.) Foreign 
visitors: A study of the changes in selves, skills, and 
attitudes of Westerners in India. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4709. 

2789. Mitscherlich, Alexander. (20, Myliusstr., Frank- 
furt am Main, W. Semih y) On hostility and man- 
made stupidity. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 819-834.—Upon 
receiving the Peace Prize, the author points to the failure 
of world leaders to attain peace. He strongly urges peace 
research. 3 psychic processes are described as interfering 
with the establishment of peace: (a) the displacement E 
affects; (b) the process of projecting inner conflicts; an 
(c) the process of denial. These are seen as influencing 
individuals as much as nations. Peace is considered to be 
the manifestation of à constantly «пиар balance in 
affective relations. The idea that man's ostility and 
stupidity have impeded peace 18 explored.—D. 
Marino. 

‚ Nelsen, Hart М. & Frost, Eleanor. (Western 
Mes у.) Residence, anomie, and receptivity to 


ап Presbyte- 

education among Southern Appalachi: р! 
rians. Rural Sociology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 521- 
à | | $ошһегп Арра- 


— Explored the finding that rural Sout 
г to value education—as indicated by че 
higher percentage who stress education as песе 4 
success in comparison to urban residents who more ot a 
stress hard work. The choice of education over a 
work as necessary for success 18 not interpreted as pe 
receptivity toward education, since rural de : 
less desire for Шш ш ө Ша ia ү? 

anites. The choice instea | 
poc of rural residents to blame "E P o 
system rather than themselves for lack ol 
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success. Data were collected from Presbyterians residing 
in Southern Appalachia.—Journal abstract. 

2791. Savishinsky, Joel S. (Adelphi U.) Mobility as 
an aspect of stress in an arctic community. American 
Anthropologist, 1971(Jun), Vol. 73(3), 604-618.—Iden- 
tifies persistent environmental sources of stress in 
contemporary subarctic communities. In a small, iso- 
lated village of 65 Hare Indians in the boreal forest of 
Canada's northwest territories, a variety of social sources 
of stress were also found, includi a) acculturative 
influences, (b) a local feud, (c) prolonged periods of bush 
isolation and population concentration, and (d) expec- 
tations and obligations for generosity and reciprocity. 
Given the people’s strong emphasis upon emotional 
restraint, aggression as a means of relieving stress was 
almost entirely restricted to periods of heavy drinking. 
Population mobility was a major factor in the control 
and release of stress. The annual cycle consisted of 
several acne of band dispersal and ingathering, each 
phase having its characteristic tensions. Successive 
periods of population redistribution relieved many 
Stresses generated in previous phases. Each new phase 
created other stresses which found release in the next 
part of the cycle. Mobility was also high within each 
cycle phase, and movements were connected with 
tensions of isolation, boredom, interpersonal friction, 
and drinking, Therefore, high mobility generates and 
relieves stress within a social and ecological framework. 
(41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2792. Smith, G. (Ed.) Conflict resolution: 
Contributions of behavioral sciences. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: U. Notre Dame Press, 1971. xvii, 553 р. 
$15.00.—Presents a series of essays by various authors on 
тесеп! conceptualizations in conflict theory, studies of 
conflict phenomena at various systems levels, and 
TOR CERO AONE for the resolution or management of 
conflict. 

2793. Tapp, June L. & Krinsky, Fred. (U. Chica; 0) 
Ambivalent America: А онайга dial : S 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Glencoe Press, 1971. xii, 211 р. 
$3.95(paper).—Describes the theory of psychopolitical 
homeostatis and mixture. Papers from various authors in 
the behavioral sciences are presented in support of the 
theoretical speculation that ambivalence is basic to 
personal and political phenomena. A series of primary- 
source, historical readings is included which support the 
hypothesis of conflictive balance. 

2794, Edward L. Human nature and the 
social order. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology Press, 1969. xxv, 373 p. $15. 


Ethnology 


2795. Bensimon, Doris. (Centre d'Etudes socio- 
logiques, Paris, France) La perception de l'identite 
juive par des Juifs nord-africains installés en 
France. [Perception of Jewish identity among Jewish 
North Africans living in France.] Revue Frangaise de 
Sociologie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 545-565.— Describes а 
survey on the integration of North African Jews in 
France using the “Who-Am-I?” (WAI) test. Responses 
were obtained from 259 15-25 yr. old youths and 231 
25-45 yr. old adults. Of these, 24% of the youths and 43% 
of the adults identified themselves as Jews. The purpose 
of the questionnaire was: (a) to study whether the Ss 
interviewed would spontaneously define themselves as 
Jews and to see whether the rate of response to this 
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projective and indirect question would be better than to 
direct questions; (b) to determine the salience of ethnic 
or national character (Ss could define themselves as 
French as well as Jewish or North African); (c) to study 
the correlation between definition of self as belonging to 
an ethnic group and other definitions of self; and (d) to 
use this test as a presurvey for further research on Jewish 
identity. Responses were used for a content analysis. 
This test permitted a specific social-psychological profile 
of the different subgroups in the sample studied. Ethnic 
and religious identity appeared as a personality aspect of 
the Ss. Indirect responses obtained on the WAI were 
found to enrich and clarify the information obtained by 
direct questions.—English summary. 

2796. Dienstbier, Richard A. (U. Nebraska) A modi- 
fied belief theory of prejudice emphasizing the 
mutual causality of racial prejudice and anticipated 
bellef differences. Psychological Review, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 79(2), 146-160,—Discusses M. Rokeach's (see РА, 
Vol. 35:734) belief theory of prejudice which states that 
racial prejudice is the result of the anticipation of belief 
differences. The unidirectional causal relationship im- 
plied is criticized as oversimplified. Research supporting 
the belief theory is examined, with conceptual and 
experimental deficiences noted. A new formulation is 
proposed which emphasizes mutual causality between 
racial prejudice e anticipated belief differences. 2 
studies were conducted with 56 white women's club 
members and 120 white undergraduates. Belief com- 
munications were presented as tape-recorded interviews 
or speeches, with the race and social class of the 
communicator Ist having been manipulated. The inter- 
relationships between communicator's race, specific 
communication topic, and S's prejudice level on the 
dimensions of felt similarity to the communicator 
support the mutual causation formulation. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2797. Gitter, A. e d Mostofsky, David, & Satow, 
Yoichi. (Boston U.) Studies in racial misidentification. 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(3), 29-37.—Reviews experi- 
mental investigations of the accuracy of racial identi- 
fication over the last several decades. The survey, 
concerned with both black and white children, highlights 
the effects of various socialization factors, color, and 
physiognomic characteristics. Inconsistencies in results 
are outlined which may have arisen from the different 
definitional bases adopted by the respective researchers. 
cater abstract. e: dm ) A comparison 

. Karadenes, Mark. (U. Virginia) A с 
of differences in 64 and learning abilities 
between Anglo and Mexican-American children 
when the two groups are equated by Intelligence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vo*. 
32(8-A), 4422-4423. ia М. 

2799. Kuvlesky, William Р. & Patella, Victora A 
(Texas A & M U.) Degree of ethnicity and aspiration’ 
for upward social mobility among Mexican b D 
ican youth. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971( ned 
Vol. 1(3), 231-244.—Hypothesized that degree of i T. 
tification with the Mexican American subculture апор 1 
adolescents is inversely related to desire for ean 
social mobility. Ss were 500 Mexican American, on 
school sophomores from southern Texas. Ethnic aati 
tification was indicated by an index of the use of spa si 
їп a variety of situations. Aspiration for intergenera * A 
mobility was measured through cross-classification "x 
the respondents’ occupational aspirations with the jo 
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main provider in their family. Comparative analysis of 
upwardly mobile and nonmobile respondents, by ethnici- 
ty, socioeconomic status, and sex, and comparison of 
ethnicity scores, by degree of mobility projected for each 
socioeconomic status type, did not support the hypoth- 
esis—J. F. McIlvaine. 

2800. Makofsky, Abraham. (Catholic U. of America) 
Tradition and change in the Lumbee Indian com- 
munity of Baltimore. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4372. 

2801. Miller, Brian P. (Western Michigan U.) IQ 
tests and minority groups. Training & Development 
Journal, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 26-27.—Attempted to 
determine (a) if adults with limited reading ability could 
improve their IQ scores on a nonverbal IQ scale after a 
basic educational experience, and (b) if any differences 
existed between the IQ gains made by Indians and 
Caucasians. 8 unemployed Chippewa Indians and 8 
unemployed Caucasians were administered the Revised 
Beta Examination. Results indicate a significant (p 
< .05) gain in the IQ scores of both S oue Indians 
did make less significant IQ gains than Caucasians. The 
differences between the 2 groups were statistically 
insignificant (p < .05). Results also indicate that when 
"appropriate instruction and guidance inputs are pro- 
vided, adults of limited education can improve their IQ." 
It is suggested that teachers, industrial trainers, and 
special project directors reevaluate their practice of using 
IQ scores to judge and stereotype limited-education 
adults as “intellectual have nots."—J. L. Smith. 

2802. Provinzano, James. (U. Minnesota) Chicano 
migrant farm workers in a rural Wisconsin county. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4374. ; 

2803. Schapper, Henry Р. (U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Aboriginal advancement to integration: 
Conditions and plans for Western Australia. Can- 
berra, Australia: Australian National U. Press, 1970. xxi, 
195 p. $4.20.—Attempts “to define and analyze the 
current social and economic condition of Aborigines in 
Western Australia, to determine necessary and sufficient 
conditions for their social and economic advancement, 
and to set guidelines for plans for their advancement to 
Integration.” 


both cultural groups; however, the English-Canadian Ss 
evidenced strong national affiliations as well. 
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Social Structure & Social Role 


2806. Balswick, Jack О. & Peek, Charles W. (U. 
Georgia) The inexpressive male: A tragedy of Amer- 
ican society. Family Coordinator, 1971(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 
363-368.— The learning of sex role by the male may not 
actually result in his inability to be expressive, but only 
in his thinking that he is not supposed to be expressive. 
Inexpressiveness is a result of present perceived expec- 
tations and not a psychological condition which resulted 
from past socialization. There may be some signs that 
conditions which have contributed toward the creation 
of the inexpressive male are in the process of decline. 
The sexless look is the logical end reaction to a society 
which has superficially created strong distinctions 
between the sexes. Although it should enhance rela- 
tionships, it also may remove a barrier against emotional 
entanglement in relations with females outside marital 
relationships and thus threaten the stability of mar- 
riages.—M. W. Linn. Ў , 

7807. Elder, Glen Н. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Marriage mobility, adult roles and personality. 
Sociological Symposium, 1970(Spr), No. 4, 31-54.—In- 
vestigated the relationship of status change in mobility 
through marriage to adult activities, role attitudes, and 
personality in a longitudinal sample of 70 women born in 
the early 1920s. Regardless of social origin, the upwardly 
mobile started their families at a later age than the 
nonmobile, but did not differ on marital age or number 
of children. The former were also more likely to achieve 
a higher level of education, to have less education than 
the husband, and to report few if any financial 
difficulties. Neither marital impermanence nor. reported 
marital adjustment was associated with. mobility. Sat- 
isfaction with the rewards of husband's job, greater 
emphasis on relations with husband than children in the 
marriage, and a positive life review were correlated with 
upward mobility, especially among women from the 
working class. Moderate differences in ego functioning 
by marriage mobility appeared in the adult years, 
reflecting a general decline in the personal effectiveness 
and morale of the nonmobile. However, loss of Saar 
activities, mutuality, and egalitarian relations were note | 
in the marriages of the upwardly mobile. Persona 
adjustment appeared to be relatively independent 9 
decline in marital gratification. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

Blumen, Jean. (Stanford U.) How 
rio aes ро, lives. Scientific American, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 226(1), 34-42.— Used women's responses 
to а questionnaire to obtain [етеш icep a оге, 

ed into 2 categ d 
iege uua othe relation between ideology and 


В 7 ts and 
affected by the marital relationship aet fence, Ss 
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Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The abstract society: A 
cultural analysis of our time. New York, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1970. xi, 198 p. $5.95.—Considers that the 
structures of modern society have grown increasingly 
more abstract, i.e., more pluralistic and independent of 
man. Protests against this society are divided into 3 
types: (a) escape to inner reality and freedom, (b) 
cultural revolt, and (с) political activism. Each of these 
forms of protest are analyzed and suggestions are 
presented to increase their effectiveness. 
Religion 

2810. Ashbrook, James В. (Colgate Rochester Divin- 
ity School, N.Y.) Paul Tillich converses with psy- 
chotherapists. Journal of Religion & Health, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1), 40-72.— Tillich reviews theology and the 
saviorology of suffering and “the cross," the Anselmian 
belief—that God cannot suffer, except through а man, 
Jesus—is “very bad theory" but “very good psychology,” 
in that despairing people receive assurance of forgiveness 
by seeing God suffer. The question, whether or not guilt 
is universal, is considered. Tillich maintains that guilt 
feelings are identical with guilt, and that guilt is identical 
with anxiety. Anxiety is existential, that is, all people 
experience it. Hence, guilt is not primarily pathological. 
He agrees with Fromm and Horney that man’s 3 leading 
problems are guilt, death, and meaning. The Ist is 
preeminent and requires forgiveness by God and by the 
community. It is not sufficient that an individual forgive 
himself. The community must endorse personal for- 
giveness. (32 ref.) —F. Hardt. 

2811. Barrett, J. Edward. (Muskingum Coll.) How are 
you programmed? Richmond, Va.: John Knox, 1971. 

122 p. $2.45(paper). 

2812. Curran, Charles A. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
What can man believe in? Journal of Religion & Health, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 7-39.—Belief is defined as com- 
mitment to or trust in another. Yet one must Ist believe 
in oneself, next in others, and only then is it possible to 
believe in "another Other," God. Thus religious com- 
mitment is a result of a mature personality. Absence of 
such maturity is viewed in terms of Adlerian constructs 
of the “pursuit of power" and of self-excellence. Giving 
of the self and trusting others is made difficult by 
self-centered maneuvers and narcissism. Ultimate ful- 
fillment and “the zenith of all abandonments” results in 
a “religious bind or bond that is freely willed.” It results 
in “faith and commitment to others” and to “a final 
Other."—F. Hardt. 

2813. Dittes, James E. (Yale U.) Typing the ty- 
pologies: Some parallels in the career of church- 
sect and extrinsic-intrinsic. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1971(Win), Vol. 10(4), 375-383.—The 
psychologists’ extrinsic-intrinsic distinction and the 
sociologists’ church-sect typology have similar origins 
and similar characteristics. Both were developed as tools 
of analysis in the service of prophet-like concern for the 
purity and the social efficacy of religion. Both reflect 
their originators’ philosophical struggle with the relation 
between the historical and the transcendent. The formal 
properties of both types, though notoriously unsuited for 
many of the scientific tasks to which they have 

subsequently been assigned, are admirably suited to 
express these concerns that Ist evoked them. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2814. Hunt, Richard A. & King, Morton. (Southern 
Methodist U.) The intrinsic-extrinsic concept: A 
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review and evaluation. Journal for the Scientific Study 
of Religion, 1971(Win), Vol. 10(4), 339—356. Presents a 
critical review of selected articles and original data to 
assess the research utility of Allport's concept of 
intrinsic-extrinsic (I-E) orientation to religion. Conclu- 
sions are that (a) I-E has not been operationally defined 
as 1 bipolar continuum; it contains several component 
variables; (b) I and E are not opposites; (c) E is well 
operationalized as a selfish, instrumental approach to 
religion; 1 has not been operationally defined; (d) these 
general labels, and ideas, should be abandoned in favor 
of attempts to define more specific components; and (е) 
the central phenomena involved may be pervasive 
personality variables, affecting "secular" as well as 
"religious" behavior. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2815. Jackson, Gordon E. (Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, Pa.) The problem of hostility psycholog- 
ically and theologically considered. Journal of Relig- 
ion & Health, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 73-93.—Reexamines 
hostility in the light of Freudian and other psychoan- 
alytic insights and compares it with biblical theological 
teachings. Freud failed to see that hostility is the negative 
side of aggression, but recognized that hate results from 
efforts toward self-preservation. Biblical theology states 
that hostility is sinful. Man by nature hates both God 
and his neighbor. According to Freud, this hate is 
epitomized in man's resistance to death. Theology d 
however, that man is held responsible by God towart 
God, and therefore not even death can erase the intensity 
of hostility. “Hostility...is racial in origin and 
therefore universal. It may be called “primal ho 
Psychoanalysis cannot expect to deal effectively with 9 
“hostile psyche.” It сап at best alter only ЖШ 
anger. Primal hostility requires “а deeper healing Maa 
occurs through God's grace. The common task of. dra 
religion and psychoanalysis is to curb hostility in 9 
various forms. Unfortunately the church with its E 
tic approach has not ira esp that w 
satisfactorily. (56 ref.)—F. Hardt. 

2816. Strickland, Bonnie R. & Shaffer, Scott (ЕШ 
U.) IE, IE, & F. Journal for the Scientific B A 
Religion, 1971(Win), Vol. 10(4), 366-369.—Ss wi 
male and 54 female volunteers from 3 age ЫК) RE 
ages of 17, 45, and 60) who were members of pis 
churches, 1 liberal and 1 conservative, of the E dh 
Protestant denomination. Ss were assessed * lief in 
intrinsic-extrinsic (I-E) religious orientation, а T 
internal vs. external control of гёрїогсЕШЕр tie 
authoritarianism. Measures used were Rotter’ RE Ё 
the Religious Orientation scale, and the Ga aned as 
scale. Results suggest that church members 1 ike y to 
religiously intrinsic were significantly DEA thoritar- 
believe in internal control of reinforcement. ; Md d 
ianism was not related to either religious STi belie 
locus of control. Relationships between janes SUE 
systems, age, sex, education, and church atten: 
also discussed.—Journal abstract. Ў тай R. (St 

2817. Tate, Eugene D. & Miller, Ge! Saskatoon, 
Thomas More Coll, U. Saskatchewan, f persons 
Canada) Differences in value systems О Por the 
with varying religious orientations. Jour? 100), 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1971(Win),, value sys 
357-365.—Examined possible differences 2 ious orien- 
tems among persons falling into the 4 a D d on the 
tations identified by Allport and Ross us and min- 
extrinsic-intrinsic distinction. Ss were 86 Rene an 
isterial delegates to a denominational con! 


and 
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150 members of United Methodist Church 

voluntarily filled out the Religious оао ы 
the Rokeach Value Survey. Findings reveal that 3 values 
discriminate. between the orientations: the terminal 
values salvation and equality, and the instrumental value 
forgiving. Trends in the rankings of values generally 
support Allport's theoretical distinctions between the 4 
religious orientations. Participating ministers varied from 
those previously studied by Rokeach by ranking the 
terminal value equality higher than the terminal value 
salvation. This difference was attributed to the fact that 
the denomination sampled is more liberal than those 
previously studied by Rokeach.—Journal abstract. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


2818. Bray, D. H. (Massey U., Palmerston North, 
New Zealand) Maori adolescent temporal values: 
Distance of goals perceived as important and of 
delayed gratification, as compared with Pakehas. 
New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 1971(May), 
Vol. 6(1), 62-77.—Tested the hypotheses that (a) in 
respect to especially valued goals, European New 
Zealanders (Pakehas) tend to have longer future-time 
orientation than ethnic natives (Maoris), and (b) Pakehas 
tend to delay gratification opportunities more than 
Maoris. To test the Ist hypothesis questions were asked 
which combined openness as to choice of major goal 
with structuring of temporal responses; to test the 2nd 
hypothesis, multiple-choice questions were asked in 
respect to specified amounts of money which increased 
as time intervals for gratification became longer. Ss were 
119 male and 141 female Pakeha students and 94 male 
and 80 female Maori students, with a mean age of 14.3 
yr. Results support both hypotheses. Further investi- 
Bations into (a) the questions of validity, reality, and 
projective processes, and (b) ethnic trends and level of 
intellectual ability were conducted. It is suggested, in 
light of the results, that school teachers (a) should be 
aware that Maori boys (of both higher and lower ability) 
tend to view their main goals as relatively immediate, (b) 
many find it advantageous to guide pupils toward 
valuing more distant goals. (34 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

2819. Dawson, John L. (U. Hong Kong) Theory and 
research in cross-cultural psychology. Bulletin of the 
Curs Psychological Society, 1971(Oct), Vol. 24(85), 
91-306.—Reviews historical and theoretical develop- 
ments which have influenced the emergence and rapid 
development of cross-cultural psychology. <... theo- 
Tetical issues which have been relevant to an under- 
Standing and acceptance of cross-cultural findings” are 
discussed. It is concluded that there is a great need for 

'ethodological refinement to facilitate the carrying out 
of more effective cross-cultural research studies.” (3 р. 
Te[)—V. S. Sexton. 

5 2820. Deregowski, Jan В. (Aberdeen, King’s Coll., 

cotland) Drawing ability of Soli rural children: A 
poe: Journal of Social Psychology, 1912(Арг), Vol. 86(2), 

11-312.— Drawings of Soli (Zambian) children from а 
rural primary school were evaluated independently by 
assessors resident in Great Britain. The evaluations 
Suggest that Ss lagged behind their Western counterparts 
and that although maturation did compensate, to some 
extent, for the environmental paucity it failed to 
eradicate this disadvantage Author abstract. 

2821. Form, William Н. (U. Illinois) The accom 
modation of rural and urban workers to industrial 
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discipline and urban living: A four-n 

Rural Sociology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 188 a08 The 
industrial man hypothesis holds that workers from 
different social and cultural backgrounds adapt rapidly 
to the occupational and social systems of industrial 
society, whereas the developmental hypothesis holds that 
adaptations vary according to stage of industrialization. 
The 2 explanations were tested by the use of data on 
automobile workers from rural and urban backgrounds 
in countries at different levels of industrialization: India, 
Argentina, Italy, and the United States. Data were 
obtained for participation and adaptation in the factory, 
labor union, family, neighborhood, community, and 
nation. The lack of persistent or systematic differences 
among workers from rural and urban backgrounds 
supports the industrial man rather than the develop- 
mental hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

2822. Kriger, Sara F. & Kroes, William H. (Ohio State 
U.) Child-rearing attitudes of Chinese, Jewish, and 
Protestant mothers. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 205-210.—Administered the 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) to 105 
Jewish, Chinese, and Protestant mothers. Chinese Ss 
scored significantly higher than both Jewish and Prot- 
estant Ss on the PARI Control scale; no significant 
differences were found between Jewish and Protestant 
Ss’ scores on Control. Contrary to predictions, no 
significant differences were found among the 3 groups 
on the PARI Rejection scale. Results are interpreted in 
light of cultural differences in assimilation, family 
structure, and child-rearing attitudes. (17 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

2823. L’Armand, Kathleen S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Rewarding self and other: A cross-cultural study In 
helping behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4710. 

2824. Looft, William R., Rayman, Jack R., & Rayman, 
Barbara B. (U. Wisconsin) Children’s judgments of 
age in Sarawak. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 181-185.—Studied age judgments 
made by 33 8-13 yr. olds in rural Sarawak for drawings 
of 4 different male figures drawn according to typical 
physical characteristics of the infant, child, adolescent, 
and middle-aged adult. The figures were reproduced in 2 
sizes and were presented in a paired-comparison pro- 
cedure. Older Ss were more accurate in determining the 
older of the 2 figures on each stimulus card than were the 
younger Ss. Ss' explanations for their judgments revealed 
the importance of fatness and strength in their decisions. 
Findings are compared with those from a similar study 
with American children.—Journal summary. 

2825. Poortinga, Y. Н. (National Inst. for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) Cross-cultural 
comparison of maximum performance test: Some 
methodological aspects and some experiments with 
simple auditory and visual stimuli. Psychologia Afri- 
cana Monograph Supplement, . 1971, No. 6, 100 p. 
— Presents a general discussion of methodological 
considerations in cross-cultural research, including 
various approaches, requirements of comparability, 
control of nonexperimental factors, and some conditions 
for comparability. S. Biesheuval's hypothesis that Afri- 
cans have relatively greater auditory than visual per- 
ceptual proficiency when compared to Ss of European 
descent was tested in 3 experiments with 40 African. and 
40 Caucasian South ‘African undergraduates. Utilizing 
information theory, the 2 main experiments studied 
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absolute of category judgments on a loudness and a 
brightness scale and choice RTs for auditory and visual 
stimuli. In a 3rd experiment, an attempt was made to link 
Biesheuval's hypothesis to a typological system distin- 
Buishing between auditory and visual predominance. 
None of the experiments yielded results supporting the 
hypothesis. (199 ref.) —P.' Hertzberg. 

2826. Prichard, Allyn; Bashaw, W. L., & Anderson, 
Harry E. (U. Georgia) A comparison of the structure 
of behavioral maturity between Japanese and Amer- 
ican primary-grade children. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 167-173.—Examined the 
relationship between maturity and achievement in 
Japanese 2nd graders. 100 Ss were rated by their teachers 
on the Child Behavior Scale. Near perfect agreement was 
found between the scores of the Japanese Ss and the 
original American Ss. The maturity scores of the 
Japanese Ss tended to correlate more highly with class 
grades than did IQs. Problems in cross-cultural studies 
are noted and discussed.—S. Knapp. 

2827. Sistrunk, Frank; Clement, David E, & 
Guenther, Zenita C. (State U. System of Florida, 
Tallahassee) Developmental comparisons of con- 
formity across two cultures. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1175-1185.—Investigated the 
relative conformity of 9-21 yr. old American and 
Brazilian students (N — 80). Emphasis was placed on the 
interpretation of differences in conformity from a 
developmental perspective as examined cross-culturally. 
Independent variables, in addition to nationality and 
age, were sex of S and difficulty of the task. Conforming 
behavior was measured on Asch-type line-judgment 
tasks. Brazilians conformed more than Americans and 
showed curvilinear trends of conformity by sex with 
increasing аре. Results are interpreted in terms of the Р. 
Costanzo and M. Shaw (see PA, Vol. 41:2658) 2-stage 
hypothesis of the development of social conformity. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Family 


2828. Anderson, Michael. (Ed. (Edinburgh U., 
Scotland) Sociology of the family: Selected readings. 
Middlesex, England: Penguin, 1971. 352 р. $2.95(paper). 
— Presents papers by various authors on the sociology of 
the family, particularly family systems in Western 
industrialized society and the problems involved in their 
study, 

2829. Dubey, S. М. (Tata Inst. of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, India) Powerlessness and orientations 
towards family and children: A study in deviance. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(1), 
35-43.—Studied the relationship between self-alienation 
and extended family orientation and authoritarian 
attitudes toward children among black, white, and 
Puerto Rican middle-class, working-class, and unem- 
ployed working-class Ss. Data generally support the 
hypothesis that respondents with a high degree of 
powerlessness will significantly more frequently display 

extended family orientation and authoritarian attitudes 
toward children. It is noted that these attitudes deviate 
from the predominant orientation of Americans toward 
family and children as expressed in the typical model 
family system.—1. W. Kidorf. 

2830. Ingham, Harrington V. & Ingham, Ruth E, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Variables in the conflict 
between the generations: India for comparison. 
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Social Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 153-157.— pos. 
tulated 11 social conditions which accentuate conflict 
between children approaching adulthood and their 
parents. Conservative East Indian people without those 
conditions have a minimum of intergeneration hostility, 
at a high price. Modern Indians are discovering dis- 
sention with their children as they change. (French & 
German abstracts) (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2831. Masterson, Michael L. (U. Nevada) Correlates 
of intrafamilial body-contact. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4863-4864. 

2832. Olive, Helen. (Rider Coll.) Sibling resem- 
blance in divergent thinking. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 155—162.—Explored 
the extent of sibling resemblances in the operation of 
divergent thinking in a sample of 217 high school sibling 
pairs. Results were compared with the usually obtained 
sibling resemblances in general intelligence. Siblings 
showed a significant relationship to each other in the 
entire operation of divergent thinking. This resemblance 
was similar to but less than the resemblance usually 
found for IQ. Results are discussed within the framework 
of the heredity-environment controversy. (23 ref.)—4u- 
thor abstract. 

2833. Sanday, Peggy R. (Carnegie Mellon U.) Anal- 
ysis of the psychological reality of American- 
English kin terms in an urban poverty environment. 
American Anthropologist, 1971(Jun), Vol. 73(3), 555- 
570.—Presents an attempt to (a) describe and explain 
variation in the psychological reality of American- 
English kinship terms, and (b) to examine the rela- 
tionship between results obtained by componential 
analysis and information-processing techniques. Psy- 
chological reality was conceptualized in terms of the set 
of kin terms stored in memory and the set of optan 
and decision rules by which kin terms are generated. 17 
urban poor were interviewed. The hypothesis ш 
variation in psychological reality is due to life cycle, 
certain social role variables, and the individual's one 
riential knowledge was supported after revision to 
include the mediating influence of stored memory 
content.—Journal abstract. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


" e 
therapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 553—563.— Discusses some 
Psychologic, cultural, and social factor: З 
activism, It is suggested that major determina! and the 
the increasing difficulty to achieve adult Sms em 
concomitant interminable prolongation of EE ову 
resulting from changes іп adult models. The с ib "WE 
of a demonstration involving 800 participants is made 
ford University is presented. Differentiation idence is 
between activist leaders and participants, and ev! 
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cited to show that legitimate social grievances were also 
present.—Journal summary. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


2836. Hegeler, Inge & Hegeler, Sten. The XYZ of 
love: Frank answers to every important question 
about sex in today’s world. Trans. David Hohnen. 
New York, N.Y.: Crown, 1970. vi, 216 p. $6.95. 

2837. Levy, Jacques. (c/o Robert Lantz, 111 W. 57th 
St, New York, N.Y.) Group responses to simulated 
erotic experiences in a theatrical production. Inter- 
national Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
21(3), 275-287.—Suggests the possibility that at some 
point in time encounter sessions may progress to being 
orgies. Related is the experience of producing and 
directing Oh! Calcutta! a play in which nudity and 
simulated sexual experiences are prominently featured, 
and for which there was opportunity for simulation to 
become real among the cast. The production is described 
from the time of the actors’ auditioning to final 
production, with the devices used noted. It was dis- 
covered that the daily exercises, experimenting, and 
improvising closely paralleled the sensitivity training and 
encounter techniques developed at places, e.g., Esalen. 
“What was required . .. was to walk a fine line between 
relaxation and tension, between comfort and excitement, 
between abandon and control, between the turned-off 
and the turned-on." Structure was imposed and "it was 
possible to stop short of an orgy by setting up arbitrary 
limits only because they served an obvious aim definable 
outside of the particular sensual exercise being per- 
formed," i.e, the goal was a play. It is suggested that 
psychotherapists must prepare themselves to deal with 
the encounter group that is on the verge of becoming an 
orgy.—J. L. Smith. ў 

2838. Presser, Harriet В. (Columbia U., International 
Inst. for the Study of Human Reproduction) The timing 
of the first birth, female roles and black fertility. 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 197\(ul), Vol. 49(3, 
Pt. 1), 329-361.—Presents an analysis of census data on 
white and nonwhite mothers for educational level, time 
from Ist marriage to Ist birth, intervals between births, 
incidence of childlessness, illegitimacy rates, age at Ist 
marriage, marital instability, and occupation. The role of 
the mother as a wife, student, and worker is analyzed. 
Results indicate that black women have earlier Ist births 
than white women and the intervals between subsequent 
births are shorter. It is suggested that the consequences 
of the early Ist birth are more mc for the black 
woman because they severely restrict her participation In 
nonfamilial activities (e.g., education and employment), 
Opportunities for which are already restricted due to 
racial prejudice. It is concluded that “the welfare of 
women may be benefited more by trying to avert an 
fone Ist birth than by tring to avert excess 

Ttlity.” (52 ref)— S. Knapp. 

2839, email SR (Syracuse U.) The effects of 
Sexual arousal, sex guilt and expectancy for cen- 
Sure on appreciation for varying degrees of sex 
Televant humor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4869-4870. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


2840. Board of Directors, National Council on Family 
Relations. National Council on Family Relations: 
Osition paper on abortion. Family Coordinator, 
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1971(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 401-402.—It is hoped that state- 
ments of professional opinion will encourage iner 
public awareness of the necessity for change in the legal 
and medical aspects of abortion. The National Council 
supports family planning education as a preventive 
approach and strongly endorses the repeal of all laws 
which prohibit safe medical abortion in this country. It 
further recommends that abortion be the legal right of all 
women and a private matter between a woman and her 
physician.—M. W. Linn. 

2841. Buckhout, Robert. (California State Coll., 
Hayward) Toward a two-child norm: Changing family 
planning attitudes. American Psychologist, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 27(1), 16-26.—Administered a questionnaire to 267 
unmarried students, stratified for race and sex, to assess 
attitudes toward population control. Results indicate 
that Ss (a) desired 2.6 children in contrast to the previous 
norm of 3; (b) generally favored the birth control pill 
and, if infertile, were willing to adopt children; (с) 
supported voluntary limitation of family size (including a 
small but growing support for sterilization), smaller tax 
deductions for those with more than 2 children, and 
incentives to encourage adoption; and (d) were vehe- 
mently opposed to mandatory sterilization, Subsamples 
of blacks and Chicanos desired more children, were 
significantly more likely to seek abortion, less enthusiatic 
about proposed population control policies, and stated 
that mandatory sterilization has genocidal undertones. It 
is concluded that population control for minority groups 
and mandatory ттн in general should be avoided 
and adoption incentive programs should be enacted, (24 
ref.)—Author abstract. È 

2842. David, Henry P. а Inst. for Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Abortion In psychological per- 
spective. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 61-68.—Surveys the literature on 
psychological aspects of induced abortions and repeated 
abortion-seeking behavior and summarizes ongoing field 
studies in the United States and other countries. The 
relationship of abortion and contraception I$ considered, 
and the implications of the prostaglandins as a means E 
"postconception family planning" are discussed. (3 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

A Silverman, Myron & Schacter, оер Pay- 
chological aspects of habitual abortion. Psyc gy ic 
Communications, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 35-43.—Reviews tl Я 
literature on habitual abortions. It is noted “that habitua 
abortion is most likely a phenomenon resulting from а 
multiplicity of factors, sometimes singularly and other 
times in combination.” It is concluded that а significant 
number of abortions seem to indicate psychogenic 
һе women show a tendency toward charac- 

dependency, narcissism, and have 
conflicts of feminine identification and the motherhood 
role. Psychotherapeutic treatment seems to have poten- 
tial as a treatment method. A discussion of the paper is 
included in which issue is taken with the concept (a that 
is а stress, (b) that psychological studies are 
rried out after an abortion, алй © y 
Р tial parts 
there is no attempt to € eh бї РАК ah 
effects. It is felt that, 
and treatment, this disorder invites 


in terms of гезеаг 
sychiatric study.—J. Frank. Жо 
К 244. Smith, Brewster. (U саш. БАПА d 


j tions of population pol 
Lune pe American Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
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27(1), 11-15.—Discusses areas of ethical difficulty 
concerning population policy within the framework of D. 
Callahan’s analysis of the ethics of population limitation. 
Designed incentives to limit population appear to involve 
the least inacceptable restriction of the value of freedom 
and to be compatible with voluntaristic family planning. 
Problems of justice between nations and ethnic groups, 
with respect to population limitation, appear to elude 
ethical solution when individuals identifiy with these 
supraindividual categories and when power and perqui- 
sites are inequitably distributed among them.—Author 
abstract. 

2845. Todd, N. A. (Leverndale Hosp., Glasgow, 
Scotland) Psychiatric experience of the Abortion Act 
(1967). British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
119(552), 489-495.—Presents a survey of 116 cases 
referred to a Glasgow hospital and infirmary for 
consideration of termination of pregnancy during the Ist 
2 yr. following the implementation of the Abortion Act. 
Data show that abortion was recommended in 71.5% of 
the cases. A very low incidence of previous psychiatric 
illness included, as the most common diagnosis, reactive 
depression. Grounds for termination were most often 
found with older, married patients. Follow-up on those 
refused abortion showed that '/, obtained the operation 
elsewhere.—R. L. Sulzer. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


2846. Colson, Charles E. (U. Illinois) Content, 
tolerance level, and perceived internal response in 
the ascription of social deviance. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4882. 

2847. Erlick, A. C. (Purdue U. Measurement & 
Research Center) People problems: Population, pol- 
lution, prejudice, poverty, peace. Purdue Opinion 
Panel Poll Report, 1970(Jun), No. 89, 25 p.—Attempted 
to determine students' attitudes toward problems of 
population, pollution, poverty, and peace; to elicit their 
suggested solutions to these problems and establish 
priorities among these solutions; and to examine changes 
in student attitudes since 1948. 9,000 high school 
students, grades 10-12, classified by grade, sex, resi- 
dence, and geographical region, were polled in April 
1970. Results reveal wide differences between the “right” 
and the “left” in defining major problems and suggesting 
solutions. However, the types of problems which concern 
society today are similar to those which were of concern 
in 1948. Only 18% of respondents indicate that radical 
change is needed in the American system. Attitudes 
toward the American way of life are significantly related 
to students' ethnic background.—C. K. Knapper. 

2848. Feldman, Jack M. (U. Illinois, Champaign) 
Stimulus characteristics and subject prejudice as 


determinants of stereotype attribution. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 
333-340.— Conducted 2 studies with 44 male and female 
and 115 white male undergraduates to (a) define racial 
and occupational stereotypes, and (b) investigate the 
determinants of attribution of these stereotypes. The 
occupational stereotype was both stronger and more 
differentiated than the racial, although “pure” cross- 
validated stereotypes were obtained. The attribution of 
both stereotypes to complex stimulus persons varying 
factorially on the dimensions of race (black, white); 
occupation (professional, working class); social back- 
ground (professional father, working-class father); and 
social behavior (assimilation, aggression, and withdrawal 
as responses to social rejection) was found to depend 
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primarily on factors implying long-term behavioral 
dispositions, e.g., occupation or social mobility rather 
than race. Prejudice did not influence this relationship, 
which was replicated over 2 scale types. (37 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2849. Lundberg, Ulf & Ekman, Gósta. (U. Stockholm, 
Psychological Lab., Sweden) The effect of place of 
residence and political attitude on the relation 
between emotional involvement and subjective 
distance. Reports from the Psychological Laboratories, U. 
Stockholm, 1971(Sep), No. 328, 10 p.—Previous studies 
have demonstrated a simple inverted relation between 
emotional involvement and subjective distance in space 
and time. The present study, with 227 undergraduates, 
investigated the influence on this relation by 2 “sec- 
ondary" variables; the place of residence and the 
political attitude of the Ss. Results show that the 
estimates of emotional involvement were influenced but 
not the estimates of subjective distance. In Exp. I, it was 
found that Ss from Stockholm showed less emotional 
concern for Swedish cities situated at a great subjective 
distance than for cities close by, while Ss from other 
places in Sweden showed no systematic tendency in this 
respect. In Exp. II, it was suggested that conservative Ss 
are (a) more emotionally involved in past events, and (b) 
more emotionally involved in cities far from Stockholm 
than other Ss. The present study supports previous 
investigations.—Journal abstract. 

2850. Rotter, George S. (Montclair State Coll., 
Educational Foundation for Human Sexuality) Attitu- 
dinal points of agreement and disagreement. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 211-218. 
—Attempted to determine which descriptions of agree- 
ment (and disagreement) match the equal-interval 
assumption of their numerical counterparts. Using 16 
descriptive terms connotative of extent of agreement and 
the method of paired comparisons, 120 item-pairs were 
generated. This was done separately for agreement and 
disagreement, and for each questionnaire, 80 graduate 
and undergraduate student judges indicated which term 
in each pair represented the greater degree of agreement 
(or disagreement). From this procedure, 7 terms are 
strongly recommended for use in Likert scales: totally 
agree (+3), agree very much (+2), tend to agree (+1), 
neutral or don't know (0), tend to disagree (-1), disagree 
very much (-2) and totally disagree (-3) (18 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2851. Terry, Roger L. & Evans, Jane E. (Hanover 
Coll.) Class versus race discrimination attributed to 
self and others. Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), we 
80(2), 183-187.—Attempted to isolate the variables О 
social class and race discrimination in self-reports and 1n 
attributions to other persons of the same or different 
race. Independent class and race discrimination scores 
were computed from questionnaire data from 50 Negro 
and Caucasian high school students. Results indicate 
that more class and race discriminations were занаш 
to other persons, especially to Negroes, than to the se^ 
and that class was a more important basis for discrim- 
ination than race. Results are compared to реи 
demonstrations that race, per se, is a relatively mino: 
factor in interpersonal attraction—Journal summary. 


Formation & Change 


2852. Dutton, Donald G. & Douglas, Ronald L. ipa 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Cognitive Ch 
nitive dissonanace revisited: A further look at 
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dissonance—self-perception controversy. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 
64-74.—A. Arrowood, L. Wood and L. Ross (see PA, 
Vol. 45:611) found O-Ss unable to reproduce the beliefs 
of target persons in an anticipatory effort-justification 
paradigm. 2 experiments test the possibility that this 
finding is the result of an inappropriate instruction set 
and an experimental situation which gave Os indirect 
access to internal cues of the target persons. 177 
undergraduates served as Ss. Using the Arrowood et al. 
instructions, O-Ss in Exp. I failed to reproduce targets’ 
beliefs. When slightly altered instructions were em- 
ployed, another group of O-Ss successfully reproduced 
targets’ beliefs. In Exp. II, Os were given altered 
instructions but not allowed to participate as Ss in the 
experimental situation. These noninvolved Os failed to 
reproduce the beliefs of target persons. Implications of 
these procedural artifacts are discussed regarding the 
Arrowood et al. study and to simulations in general. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 
2853. Harrison, Albert A. & Crandall, Rick. (О. 
California, Davis) Heterogeneity-homogeneity of ex- 
posure sequence and the attitudinal effect of 
exposure. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 234-238.— Tested D. E. Berlyne’s 
(see PA, Vol. 45:5336) 2-factor (positive habituation and 
tedium) theory of the effects of repeated stimulus 
exposures in 2 experiments with a total of 120 under- 
graduate volunteers. In Exp. 1, stimuli were shown in 
varying frequencies under conditions of (a) maximally 
heterogeneous exposure sequences in which no stimulus 
followed itself, and (b) maximally homogeneous se- 
quences in which each stimulus followed itself until all 
SM were completed. Results show an "exposure 
effect" and an attenuation of this effect under conditions 
9f homogeneous presentation sequences (p « .001). In 
Exp. П, under conditions where maximum homogeneity 
of exposure sequence was combined with ratings prior to 
the interpositioning of other stimuli, increased exposure 
led Ist to increased favorability and then to a decrease 
(р < 02). Implications for exposure, 2-factor, and 
Tesponse-competition hypotheses are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 
2854. Shaffer, David R. & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent 
State U.) Effects of actual effort and anticipated 
effort on task enhancement. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 704), 435-447.—Dis- 
cusses К. Wicklund, J. Cooper, and D. Linder's (see PA, 
Vol. 42:5496) study supporting the dissonance prediction 
9f a direct relation perceived effort expenditure and task 
enhancement. However, since results were open to an 
alternative self-esteem interpretation, 2 experiments were 
conducted using a nonpersuasive task situation. In Exp. I 
male and 26 female undergraduates circled number 
according to high or low effort rules. Results show 
Breater task enhancement under high effort. Exp. II with 
20 undergraduates ruled out any alternatives associated 
With acuual effort. Ss thought they would circle numbers 
Be ually did circle numbers under either high or low 
Sort. Results show greater task enhancement in high 
effort conditions for both actual and anticipated effort. 
esults provide strong support for the effort justification 
Yypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

2855. Simon, Gottlieb C. (New York U. The 
factorial invariance of Attitudes Toward People 
n P). Journal of Social Psychology. 1972(Арг), ven 

6(2), 315-316.—Notes that a factor labeled Attitudes 
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Toward People” (ATP) has been found to predict 
attitude change with considerable power in studies with 
female undergraduates in the Border South. In order to 
evaluate its long-term predictive potential, an effort was 
made to test the factor’s invariance across differences in 
Es, regions, S, and sex. 83 female and 89 male 
undergraduates from a New York university were tested. 
The factor loadings in 4 separate factor analyses showed 
a high degree of invariance indicating that ATP is a 
stable and reliable factor.—Author abstract. 

2856. Wicklund, Robert A. & Duval, Shelley. (U. 
Texas) Opinion change and performance facilitation 
as a result of objective self-awareness. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 
319-342.—Designed 3 experiments to demonstrate that 
objective self-awareness, a state in which the individual 
evaluates himself and attempts to attain correctness and 
consistency in his beliefs and behaviors, can mediate 
both opinion change and performance facilitation. Ss 
were 105 female undergraduates. In Exp. I, objective 
self-awareness was increased for some Ss when they 
heard their own tape-recorded voices, and relative to an 
appropriate control condition, those Ss showed increased 
agreement with the modal opinion of a positive reference 
group. In Exp. 11, Ss engaged in counterattitudinal 
essay-writing, and some were exposed to an operating 
television camera while they wrote. Opinion change in 
the direction of the counterattitudinal essays was greater 
among Ss exposed to the camera than among those who 
were not. In Exp. Ш, approximately '/ of the Ss 
performed a routine task while facing a mirror, while the 
remaining Ss performed the same task with no mirror. 
Results support the hypothesis that the mirror would 


effect self-evaluation with respect to performance rate. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Influence & Behavior 


2857. Einhorn, Hillel J., Komorita, S. S., & Rosen, 
Benson. (U. Chicago, Graduate School of Business) 
Multidimensional models for the evaluation of 
political candidates. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 58-73.—Investigated 
the question of what models best approximate how 
individuals integrate and combine information to eval- 
uative political candidates. 106 undergraduates were 
asked to evaluate 20 hypothetical | candidates with 
varying positions on 3 issues. In addition, Ss were asked 
to rate (a) their own position, on each issue; (b) the 
importance of each issue; and (c) their willingness to 
take action in support of their position. Using a 
theoretical framework developed by © Coombs, dis- 
crepancies between the S’s and candidate’s position on 
the 3 issues were used as predictors of their evaluations. 
To determine how this information would be combined 
to reach an evaluation, 4 models were compared: (a) 
linear compensatory; (b) subjectively weighted ey 
compensatory; (c) conjunctive; and (d) nee is- 
junctive. Results show that most Ss were best fitt bya 
conjunctive (nonlinear) model while the linear mode! 
provided the 2nd best fit. Ss with extreme Sa Ше 
best approximated by the conjunctive то! е1 while those 
who were high on both extremity of position an 
willingness to act were best nee ү Жк лер 

] ive or disjunctive). Imp. icati d t 
rhe Чеш of attitudes and the possible combi 
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nation of attitude components are discussed. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2858. Goldman, Morton. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Effects of involvement on petition . Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 321-322. 
—Questions the use of signatures on a petition as a 
method for assessing public opinion. It was hypothesized 
that as expected required involvement increased, the 
willingness to sign a -pation decreased. A petition was 
presented to 384 undergraduates, the signing of which 
represented 4 different degrees of involvement. Results 
support the hypothesis at a highly significant level 
(р < .001).—Author abstract. 

2859. Hodges, Louis A. & Byrne, Donn. (Purdue U.) 
Verbal dogmatism as a potentiator of intolerance. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Маг), 
Vol. 21(3), 312-317.—Hypothesized that responses on a 
measure of attraction-rejection (the Byrne Interpersonal 
Judgment Scale) would be more positive toward a 
dissimilar stranger whose attitudes were expressed in 
open-minded, rather than dogmatic terms. In 2 exper- 
iments, undergraduates were exposed to dogmatic or 
open-minded statements, which were handwritten in 

xp. I (n = 42) and expressed orally by confederates in 
Exp. П (п = 57). In both experiments, analysis of 
variance indicated confirmation of the hypothesis (p 
< .02). Alternative interpretations and theoretical im- 
plications of the data are discussed. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2860. Kilty, Keith М. (Yale U.) Attitudinal affect 
and behavioral intentions. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 251-256.—Used a multitrait- 
multimethod matrix to investigate the relationship 
between affect, behavioral intentions, and a measure of 
behavioral intentions weighted by the affect associated 
with the behaviors themselves. 80 undergraduates served 
as Ss. Contrary to consistency theory, results indicate 
that affect and weighted behavioral intentions were only 
minimally related, most correlations being nonsignificant 
and accounting for less than 25% of the common 
variance, This was also true for affect and unweighted 
behavioral intentions. Weighted and unweighted behav- 
ioral intentions scores were highly related.—Journal 


summary. 

2861. Zillmann, Dolf. (U. Indiana) Rhetorical elici- 
tation of agreement in persuasion. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 
159-165.—Assessed the persuasive effect of the rhetor- 
ical elicitation of анге еей responses under various 
conditions of initial attitude toward the attitudinal 
position advocated, using a total of 90 undergraduates as 
Ss. The resulting resistance to counterpersuasion was 
also measured. A significant increase in the effectiveness 
of persuasion was obtained, especially under conditions 
of initially opposed attitude. No facilitation of effec- 
tiveness was found under conditions of initially neutral 
attitude. Resistance to counterpersuasion was not dif- 
ferentially affected by treatments. Results indicate that 
enhancement of cognitive involvement is an insufficient 
explanation. It is suggested that findings reflect either (a) 
operant learning of the connotations of significance and 
certainty associated with verbal constructs, e.g., rhetor- 
ical agreement question; or (b) a lowering of the 
communicatee’s defenses as a consequence of changes in 
source perception brought about by the style of language 

used.—Journal abstract. 
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2862. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Exposure to an 
эшим» model and apparent probability of retal- 
from the victim as determinants of adult 
aggressive behavior. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, БУЛМА, Vol. 7(3), 343-355.—Condueted 
an experiment with 60 undergraduate males to examine 
the effects of exposure to an aggressive model and 
apparent Ору of retaliation from the victim. It 
was hypothesized that exposure to the model would be 
effective in raising the level of aggression directed 
against an anger instigator by Ss under conditions where 
the apparent probability of retaliation from this indi- 
vidual was low, but would fail to raise the level of 
aggression when the probability of retaliation was high. 
Dependent measures of aggression were the intensity and 
duration of electric shocks ostensibly delivered to the 
anger instigator by Ss. Results indicate that shock 
intensity was significantly influenced by both exposure 
to the model and apparent probability of retaliation. 
Shock duration was significantly influenced only by 
exposure to the model. болар to the hypothesis, even 
a high apparent probability of retaliation failed to 
eliminate the influence of the model on Ss’ behavior. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2863. Becker, Franklin D. & Mayo, Clara. (U. 
California, Davis) Delineating personal distance and 
—" Environment & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
3(4), 375-381.— Tested whether personal belongings left 
as markers in public areas functioned to protect à 
territory or to maintain a comfortable social distance. 
Results indicate that, in a cafeteria setting, markers were 
used to maintain a comfortable distance between self 
and others rather than to stake out a territory. The 
concept of personal distance rather than territory is use 
to describe the behavior because it makes fewer 
assumptions about the inherent value of the Space 
Through the use of personal distance, the individ 
defends interpersonal relationships without regard to any 
particular spatial locus. It is suggested that the E 
"territory" be restricted to those situations in which the 
space itself is valuable and both criteria of demarcation 
and defense are present.—Journal summary. í 

2864. Leonard. (Smith Coll.) The өс 
another bystander's ability to help on һуз!апсет 
intervention in an emergency. Journal of Experimente 
Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 367-379 
cusses previous research in bystander intervention ы T 
found that the presence of other bystander roa 
E of reporting an emergency. It was hy| 
that it is SORRA De presence of others that a 
тй of helping, but how the others are perceive EA 
if another bystander is seen as not being able to hich 
then there should be no effect on the speed pup 
the S helps). 45 female undergraduates overhear A 
seemed to be an emergency: a “victim” crying out EA 
bookcase was falling on her, followed by a scream, i Mo 
loud crash. There was no difference in helping be the 
when no other bystanders were present and е. i 
other bystander could not help. As predicted, Ss ‘a sun 
of these conditions helped significantly sooner Dee d 
the condition in which the other bystander was Рег 
as being able to help—Journal abstract. — . PA 

2865. Brocher, Tobias. (Western Psychiatric еа 
Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Orientation on group dy" 
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ics. Psychiatric Communications, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 3— 
12.—Discusses group methods with the purpose of 
clarifying psychiatric viewpoints and theories. 
2866. Buchanan, Paul С. & Schindler-Rainman, Eva. 
(Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities & Social 
Studies, Yeshiva U.) Facilitating personal growth. 
Training & Development Journal, 1969(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 
28-32.—Describes a training laboratory which empha- 
sized personal growth; the design is thought to illustrate 
what is meant by personal-growth emphasis. Distinctive 
characteristics of the training design are outlined and 
discussed, e.g., the central theme was provided in the 
form of 5 questions—"Where (or who) am I? How do I 
wish to change? What are the risks in changing? What 
help do I need from others? What help can I provide 
others?" Staff characteristics are noted and the schedule 
is described in detail to show how the design features 
were implemented. Assessment “їп terms of the extent to 
which the intended processes occurred" is presented with 
the impressions of the staff and reactions of the interns. 
It is concluded “that this laboratory provided oppor- 
tunity for the participants to feel and then ‘to discover 
the existence and examine the meaning of their affec- 
tions'"—J. L. Smith. 
2867. Burnstein, Eugene & Katz, Stuart. (U. Mich- 
igan) Individual commitment to risky and conser- 
vative choices as a determinant of shifts in group 
decisions. Journal of Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 39(4), 
564-580.— Describes an experiment with 96 paid under- 
graduates in which Ss had to select an RT interval to 
beat. Results show that Ss who were risky (i.e., selected a 
short interval) (a) were more confident in having chosen 
wisely, (b) were less likely to feel they might change their 
choice, and (c) took longer to make their choice than 
those who were conservative (i.e. selected a long 
interval). A group decision tended to be riskier than that 
preferred by the average individual prior to the decision 
if the riskiest member was more committed and/or 
expended more effort in choosing than his partners. On 
the other hand, the decision tended to be more 
conservative than the average prior preference if the 
most conservative — ya 8. —— and/or 
expended more effort. ref.)—Journal summary. 

"A868. Calonico, James M. (Washington State U.) 
Role-taking in an interpersonal behavior em 
The primary group. m Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), z 

2869. Dabbs, James M. & Helmreich, Royat 
(Georgia State U.) Fear, anxiety, and affi 


following a role-played 
descriptions of low, medium, and hi, 


helicopter pilots. After reading each genre 
completed an adjective checklist assessing mi 
affiliation needs. The desire to 
Increase in danger. Pretest data in 
desire to affiliate was greater than 
(р < .001). It is suggested 
5 by the accidents was ап 


Affiliation desires were not affected by the fear an 


anxiety conditions. Male Ss indicated only a slight 


accident. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), eee eie d 
helicopter accidents to 298 United States Army Re s 
and 
affiliate decreased with an 
indicated that Ss’ usual 
that when anxious 
that the feeling aroused in the 
xiety rather than De i cud 
anxiety is unacceptable to their image as pilots. In Exp. 
I with 73 malet and 84 female andera О va 
attempt was made to manipulate fear am a У 
Separately іп descriptions of automobile асс! 5 
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decrease in desire to affiliate when anxious, while femal 
Ss indicated an increase. Results are discussed in term 
of population differences.—S. Knapp. 

2870. Davis, Earl E. & Triandis, Harry С. (City U 
New York Research Foundation) An experimenta 
study of black-white negotiations. Journal of Appliec 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 240-262.—140 
variables tapping aspects of the subjective culture 
(characteristic way of perceiving the social environment) 
of 300 white male students were subjected to 2-mode 
factor analysis. 5 subject types emerged from the 
similarities in the responses of the students to these 
variables. In the next phase of the study, 88 represen- 
tatives of these subject types participated in experimental 
negotiations. Before the negotiations, caucus groups, 
consisting of 6 Ss homogeneous in their pretest scores, 
decided what positions should be upheld during the 
negotiations. Following the caucuses, 3 2-member teams 
were formed from each caucus group. The teams 
negotiated with 2-member black teams of confederates 
of the Es. Negotiations focused on 3 issues, each of 
which was represented by 10 Thurstone successive- 
interval method scaled Paonr Negotiation outcomes 
were predicted from the subjective culture measures 
(т = .42; р < .005). The negotiation outcomes tended to 
be more predictable from the reference group (caucuses) 
preferred positions (т = .65) than from individual 
preferences (r = .36). Negotiators tended to overcon- 
form to caucus positions. Behavioral differential scale 
ratings of black negotiators predicted the outcomes 
better than semantic differential ratings of these stimuli. 
The more specific the attitude measured the more 
predictive it was of negotiation outcomes. Implications 
for understanding the relationship between attitudes and 
behavior and the process of black/white negotiations are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2871. DeLong, Alton. н Texas) Dominance-ter- 
ritorial criteria and small group structure. Compar- 
ative Group Studies, 1971(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 235-266. 
—Investigated the relationships between dominance and 
territoriality in an experiment with 7 undergraduate and 
6 graduate students who were seated around a table in a 
5-1-5-1 chair arrangement which left 2 Ss free to choose 
their own chairs and location at the table. Ss met with a 
professor who conducted a seminar on ‘a ae dynamics 
for 23 sessions. At the end of the Sth session, the 
professor verbally withdrew from the seminar. At this 
point, Ss were free to determine the course of action they 
desired during the remaining sessions. Ss spontaneously 
agreed to rate each other in terms of “demonstrated 
leadership ability” and across 8 leadership rating scales, 
These scales consisted of rating each S on a 7-point scale 
ranging from “strong” to “weak.” These measures were 
administered during the llth and 23rd sessions. 2 
hypotheses were proposed: (a) there would exist a direct, 
proximity-based rel tionship between an S's seating 

ition and his position within the group leadership 

ierarchy; and (b) Ss closer to the leader spatially would 
be more prominent in the hierarchical structure, while 
those farther away would be lower in the hierarchy. 
Results indicate that predicted behavior occurred in Í1 
stematic distributions of Ss which suggest the 


piri formally identifiable classes within the group 
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nation of attitude components are discussed. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2858. Goldman, Morton. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Effects of involvement on petition . Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 321-322. 
—Questions the use of signatures on a petition as a 
method for assessing public opinion. It was hypothesized 
that as expected required involvement increased, the 
willingness to sign a petition decreased. A petition was 
presented to 3. Me жш aa the signing of which 
represented 4 different degrees of involvement. Results 
support the hypothesis at a highly significant level 
(р < .001).—Author abstract. 

2859. Hodges, Louis А. & Byrne, Donn. (Purdue U.) 
Verbal dogmatism as a potentiator of intolerance. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 21(3), 312-317.—Hypothesized that responses on a 
measure of attraction-rejection (the Byrne Interpersonal 
Judgment Scale) would be more positive toward a 
dissimilar stranger whose attitudes were expressed in 
open-minded, rather than dogmatic terms. In 2 exper- 
iments, undergraduates were exposed to dogmatic or 
open-minded statements, which were handwritten in 
Exp. I (n = 42) and expressed orally by confederates in 
Exp. Il (n = 57). In both experiments, analysis of 
variance indicated confirmation of the hypothesis (p 
< .02). Alternative interpretations and theoretical im- 
Pcahons of the data are discussed. (26 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

2860. Kilty, Keith М. (Yale U.) Attitudinal affect 
and behavioral intentions. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 251-256.—Used a multitrait- 
multimethod matrix to investigate the relationship 
between affect, behavioral intentions, and a measure of 
behavioral intentions weighted by the affect associated 
with the behaviors themselves. 80 undergraduates served 
as Ss. Contrary to consistency theory, results indicate 
that affect and weighted behavioral intentions were only 
minimally related, most correlations being nonsignificant 
and accounting for less than 25% of the common 
variance. This was also true for affect and unweighted 
behavioral intentions. Weighted and unweighted behav- 
ioral intentions scores were highly related.—Journal 
summary. 

2861. Zillmann, Dolf. (U. Indiana) Rhetorical elici- 
tation of agreement in persuasion. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 
159-165.—Assessed the persuasive effect of the thetor- 
ical elicitation of agreement responses under various 
conditions of initial attitude toward the attitudinal 
position advocated, using a total of 90 undergraduates as 
Ss. The resulting resistance to counterpersuasion was 
also measured. A significant increase in the effectiveness 
of persuasion was obtained, especially under conditions 
of initially opposed attitude. No facilitation of effec- 
tiveness was found under conditions of initially neutral 
attitude. Resistance to counterpersuasion was not dif- 
ferentially affected by treatments. Results indicate that 
enhancement of cognitive involvement is an insufficient 
explanation. It is suggested that findings reflect either (a) 
operant learning of the connotations of significance and 
certainty associated with verbal constructs, e.g., rhetor- 

ical agreement question; or (b) a lowering of the 
communicatee’s defenses as a consequence of changes in 
source perception brought about by the style of language 
used.—Journal abstract. 
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2862. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Exposure to an 
ve model and apparent probability of retal- 
from үл. ент аз Бар of adult 
aggressive avior. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 343-355.— Conducted 
àn experiment with 60 undergraduate males to examine 
the effects of exposure to an aggressive model and 
apparent probability of retaliation from the victim. It 
was hypothesized that exposure to the model would be 
effective in raising the level of aggression directed 
against an anger instigator by Ss under conditions where 
the apparent probability of retaliation from this indi- 
vidual was low, but would fail to raise the level of 
aggression when the probability of retaliation was high, 
Dependent measures of aggression were the intensity and 
duration of electric shocks ostensibly delivered to the 
anger instigator by Ss. Results indicate that shock 
intensity was significantly influenced by both exposure 
to the model and apparent probability of retaliation. 
Shock duration was significantly influenced only by 
exposure to the model. Contrary to the hypothesis, even 
a high apparent probability of retaliation failed to 
eliminate the influence of the model on Ss’ behavior. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2863. Becker, Franklin D. & Mayo, Clara. (U. 
California, Davis) Delineating personal distance and 
territoriality. Environment & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
3(4), 375-381.— Tested whether personal belongings left 
as markers in public areas functioned io protect а 
lerritory or to maintain a comfortable social distance. 
Results indicate that, in a cafeteria setting, markers nee 
used to maintain a comfortable distance between sel 
and others rather than to stake out a territory. Пе 
concept of personal distance rather than territory is use 
to describe the behavior because it makes fewer 
assumptions about the inherent value of the Sra 
Through the use of personal distance, the individual 
defends interpersonal relationships without regard to any 
particular spatial locus. It is suggested that the E 5 
“territory” be restricted to those situations in whic n 
space itself is valuable and both criteria of demarcatio! 
and defense are present.—Journal summary. tof 

2864. В Leonard. (Smith Coll.) The ete 
another bystander’s ability to help on bystan е1 
intervention in an emergency. Journal of Pp 
Social Psychology, 197 (May) Vol. 7(3), EIE. 
cusses previous research in bystander intervention Vi ihe 
found that the presence of other bystanders eins pu 
speed of reporting an emergency. It was hypot EC 
that it is not the mere presence of others that F Ge 
speed of helping, but how the others are perceive ee 
if another bystander is seen as not being able to hich 
then there should be no effect on the speed een 
the S helps). 45 female undergraduates overhear {з 
seemed to be an emergency: a “victim” crying ош aidia 
bookcase was falling on her, followed by a ser ED Т 
loud crash. There was no difference in helping ^P n the 
When no other bystanders were present and e F both 
other bystander could not help. As predicted, н E Ss in 
of these conditions helped significantly sooner pore 
the condition in which the other bystander was per 
as being able to help.—Journal abstract. — 068, 

2865. Brocher, Tobias. (Western Psychiatric Tan 
Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Orientation on group dy 
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ics. Psychiatric Communications, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 3- 
12-—Discusses group methods with the purpose of 
clarifying psychiatric viewpoints and theories. 

2866. Buchanan, Paul C. & Schindler-Rainman, Eva. 

(Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities & Social 
Studies, Yeshiva U.) Facilitating personal ] 
Training & Development Journal, 1969(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 
28-32.—Describes a training laboratory which empha- 
sized personal growth; the design is thought to illustrate 
what is meant by personal-growth emphasis. Distinctive 
characteristics of the training design are outlined and 
discussed, e.g., the central theme was provided in the 
form of 5 questions—"Where (or who) am I? How do I 
wish to change? What are the risks in changing? What 
help do I need from others? What help can I provide 
others?" Staff characteristics are noted and the schedule 
is described in detail to show how the design features 
were implemented. Assessment "in terms of the extent to 
which the intended processes occurred" is presented with 
the impressions of the staff and reactions of the interns. 
It is concluded “that this laboratory provided oppor- 
tunity for the participants to feel and then ‘to discover 
the existence and examine the meaning of their affec- 
tions’.”—J. L. Smith. 
. 2867. Burnstein, Eugene & Katz, Stuart. (U. Mich- 
igan) Individual commitment to risky and conser- 
vative choices as a determinant of shifts in group 
decisions. Journal of Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 39(4). 
564-580.— Describes an experiment with 96 paid under- 
graduates in which Ss had to select an RT interval to 
beat. Results show that Ss who were risky (i.e., selected a 
Short interval) (a) were more confident in having chosen 
wisely, (b) were less likely to feel they might change their 
choice, and (c) took longer to make their choice than 
those who were conservative (i.e. selected a long 
interval). A group decision tended to be riskier than that 
preferred by the average individual prior to the decision 
if the riskiest member was more committed and/or 
expended more effort in choosing than his partners. On 
the other hand, the decision tended to be more 
conservative than the average prior preference if the 
most conservative member was more committed and/or 
expended more effort. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2868. Calonico, James M. (Washington State U) 
Role-taking in an interpersonal behavior system: 
The primary group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4709. 

2869. Dabbs, James M. & Helmreich, Robert L. 
(Georgia State U) Fear, anxiety, and affiliation 
following a role-played accident. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1972(Apr). Vol. 8602), 269-278. Presented 
descriptions of low, medium, and highly dangerous 
helicopter accidents to 298 United States Army student 
helicopter pilots. After reading each description, Ss 
Completed an adjective checklist assessing mood and 
affiliation needs. The desire to affiliate decreased with an 
increase in danger. Pretest data indicated that Ss’ usual 
esire to affiliate was greater than that when anxious 
(р < .001). It is suggested that the feeling aroused in the 
Ss by the accidents was anxiety rather than fear and that 
anxiety is unacceptable to their image as pilots. In Exp. 
П with 73 male and 84 female undergraduates, ап 
attempt was made to manipulate fear. and anxiety 
Separately in descriptions of automobile accidents. 
Affiliation desires were not affected by the fear an 
anxiety conditions. Male Ss indicated only а slight 


decrease in desire to affiliate when anxious, while female 
Ss indicated an increase. Results are discussed in terms 


negotiations, Following the caucuses, 3 2-member teams 
were formed from each caucus group. The teams 
negotiated with 2-member black teams of confederates 
of the Es. Negotiations focused on 3 issues, each of 
which was represented by 10 Thurstone successive- 
interval method scaled positions, Negotiation outcomes 


ratings of black negotiators precy the outcomes 

al ratings of these stimuli. 
The more specific the attitude measured the more 
predictive it was of negotiation outcomes. Implications 
for understanding the relationship between attitudes and 


discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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Dilemma game. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4884. 

2873. Eastman, Charles M. & Harper, Joel. (Car- 
negie-Mellon U.) A study of proxemic behavior: 
Toward a predictive model. Environment & Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 418-437.—In order to understand 
the influence of proxemic (spatial) factors on seating 
behavior, a study was made of seating choices in the 
reading area of a university library. An analytic 
technique was developed that allows investigation of 
many proxemic influences as they occur in a changing 
environment. The technique assumes that the choice of 
an empty seat is random (equiprobable). By comparing 
actual vs. expected choices, hypothesis testing proceeds 
so as to generate “a tree of set-theoretic user populations 
and their preference for seating.” Application of the 
technique showed few proxemic influences were oper- 
ative, Specifically, Ss (a) preferred to sit alone at a table 
(especially near bookshelves), but (b) showed no pref- 
erence for carrels. Ss who sat with others avoided 
side-by-side seating, but when this occurred, Ss almost 
always talked. Problems of making predictions of future 
space use are discussed.—S. 7. Margulis. 

2874. Ehrlich, Howard J. & Graeven, David В. (U. 
lowa) Reciprocal self-disclosure in a dyad. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 197\(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 
389-400.—Randomly assigned 40 single male under- 
graduates to high and low intimacy experimental 
conditions. Ss were asked to talk about themselves with a 
confederate who used scripts controlling his intimacy 
level. Hypotheses were examined concerning (a) the 
reciprocity of intimacy in self-disclosure, (b) the reci- 
procity of conversational topics, (c) the effect of 
interpersonal attraction on self-disclosure, (d) the ac- 
curacy with which persons perceived their self-disclo- 
sures, and (e) the consistency of self-disclosure behavior 
across measures and over time. Findings indicate that Ss 
reciprocated the intimacy level of the confederate, and 
that their self-disclosing behavior displayed moderate 
consistency in the laboratory situation. Although Ss did 
not reciprocate topically, Ss in both conditions man- 
ifested the same pattern of topical disclosure. 2 hypoth- 
eses were not confirmed: level of disclosure was not 
related to interpersonal attraction and a scale measure of 
past self-disclosure was not related to 4 laboratory 
indicators of disclosing behavior. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2875. Farr, Grant & Leik, Robert К. (U. Washington) 
Computer simulation of interpersonal choice. Com- 
parative Group Studies, 1971(May), Vol. 2(2), 125- 
148.—Outlines 4 underlying principles of interpersonal 
choice: (a) an individual’s probable share and position in 
group interaction, (b) participation as dependent on 
satisfaction with the interaction, (c) the simultaneous 
adjustment of involvements for optimization, and (d) the 
possibility of member(s) noninteraction. Computer 
simulation attempts based on these principles are 
discussed. Results indicate that (a) a situation of random 
structure and no bias does not generate grouping 
processes, (b) bias induces unstable grouping, (c) social 
pressure is a stabilizer, (d) social scheduling processes are 

essential, and (e) group identification is necessary.—S. 
Knapp. 

2176. Gillis, John S. & Woods, George T. (U. New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada) The 16 PF as an 
indicator of performance in the Prisoner's Dilemma 
game. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
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15(3), 393-402.—Investigated the dimensions of per- 
sonality related to behavior in the Prisoner's Dilemma 
(PD) game. 98 undergraduates completed the 16 PF and 
Mie 75 trials of a PD game. Stepwise multiple linear 
regression analyses were carried out using the 16 PF 
factors as independent variables and PD "competitive" 
responses at 5 stages of the game as dependent variables. 
It was found that Factor G (reflects concern about moral 
values, honesty, charity, responsibility, and regard for 
principles of conduct) was related to PD behavior during 
the entire 75 trials and Factor E (a dominance- 
submissiveness dimension of personality) during the Ist 5 
and 10 trials. The maximum amount of PD variance 
accounted for by the 16 PF was 14%. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2877. Glidewell, John C. Choice points: Essays on 
the emotional problems of living with people. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1970. 144 p. $1.95(paper). 

2878. Graf, Richard G. & Green, Duane. (San Diego 
State Coll.) The equity restoring components of 
retaliation. Journal of Personality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 39(4), 
581-590.—Describes an experiment with 100 male 
undergraduates in which retaliation conditions were set 
up in order to examine the equity-restoring properties of 
each. Results show that equity was restored to the 
relationship between a harm-doer and his victim when 
the harm-doer believed that his victim would be given an 
opportunity to inflict harm either upon the harm-doer or 
a neutral party. When the harm-doer was led to believe 
that he would be retaliated against by someone other 
than his victim, equity restoration did not occur. It is 
suggested that the crucial factor in equity restoration 
may be the way in which the harm-doer thinks the 
relationship is viewed by his victim.—Journal summary. 

2879. Graham, Gerald H. (Wichita State U.) Inter- 
personal attraction as a basis of informal organi- 
zation. Academy of Management Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
14(4), 483-495.—12 groups each containing 8 Ss from a 
basic management class determined the extent to which 
influence, attitudes, task orientation, physical attraction, 
and contribution toward group goals influenced the 
intensity to which Ss were attracted toward each other 
on a work or social basis. Each S was given the task of 
presenting a certain amount of textual material to the 
rest of the class. This was designed to represent à 
formally-structured work situation, and each S's per- 
formance was rated by his peers on an 8-point scale. Ss 
who were rated highly on the above criteria tended E 
choose other highly rated Ss as work and socia 
companions, and Ss who were rated low by their рер 
tended to reject other Ss rated loy, as social and worl 
companions. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

2880. vede ana. (U. Illinois, Chicago) 
Relationships with opponent and partner in mixe 
motive bargaining. Journal of Conflict Кезш 
1971(Sep), Vol. 15(3), 403-416.—Investigated indepen 
ent and joint effects of negotiator’s relationship with i 
constituency and his adversary. 96 male undergradua (a 
served as Ss. Ss bargained in the following situation шы 
opponent was perceived to be either fair ог exponen о 
(b) Ss were accountable to their opponent or not, ап! a 
Ss felt accountable to their partner or not. See bs 
perceived their opponent to be fair made а hal Ss 
proportion of concessions and larger concessions 4 ue E 
with an exploitative opponent; as a result the fo n 
conceded further and reached agreement in m' 
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bargaining exchanges. Interactions on proportion of 
offers which were concessions and size of concessions 
"showed that Ss who were accountable to a fair opponent 
displayed а more cooperative bargaining style than Ss 
who were not accountable, while Ss who were account- 
able to an exploitative opponent displayed a less 
cooperative style than Ss who were not accountable. 
Supporting these findings, Ss with an exploitative 
opponent accompanied their bargaining offers with 
significantly more arguments labeled "threat," and 
tended to use more "deception" arguments and fewer 
“personal appeal" and "cooperation" arguments than Ss 
with a fair opponent. The Ist concessions made by Ss 
who were accountable to their partners were smaller than 
those made by Ss who were not accountable. The finding 
tentatively supported the expectation that Ss accountable 
to their partner would display a less cooperative 
bargaining style than those not accountable.—Journal 
abstract. 

_ 2881. Haigh, Gerard V. (Psychological Service Asso- 
ciates, Los Angeles, Calif.) Response to Koch's 
assumptions about group process. Journal of Hu- 
manistic Psychology, 197\(Fal), Vol. 11(2), 129-132. 
—Comments on S. Koch's article (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 
2) which criticized the encounter group process for 
programming the participant "to fit a predetermined 
model, thereby violating his uniqueness as à person." 
The charge derives principally from Koch's "confusion 
between predetermination and predictability with regard 
to group process.” Admittedly, instances of manipu- 
lation can be found, but they are not generically 
characteristic of the group movement. If we are clearly 
aware of the difference between prediction and predeter- 
mination, and if group leaders permit group processes to 
develop in their own unique ways, instead of organizing 
them into a predetermined scheme, the result of 
encounter “will then tend to be congruent with the stated 
goals."—P. Swartz. 

2882. Holland, Paul W. & Leinhardt, Samuel. (Har- 
vard U.) Transitivity in structural models of small 
groups. Comparative Group Studies, 1971(May), Vol. 
2(2), 107-124.— Considers that deterministic models o! 
interpersonal relations in small groups may be regarded 
as special cases of a transitive graph (t-graph). The use o 
such a unified approach is seen as clarifying some of the 
mathematical problems encountered with various moc- 
els. 2 methods of specializing the t-graph are discussed: 
restrictions of edges and restrictions on triads. It is 
Proposed that transitivity be adopted as the major 
structural concept in sociometric data analysis. Ilus- 
trations and empirical support for the t-graph model аге 
presented. (21 ref.)—5. Knapp. | 

2883. Isen, Alice M. & Levin, Раша F. (Franklin & 
Marshall Coll.) Effect of feeling good on helping: 
Cookies and kindness. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 213), 384-388. Invest 

ated the effects of a person's positive affective state on 

is or her subsequent helpfulness to others. “Feeling 
good” was induced (a) in 52 male undergraduates by 
having received cookies while studying ш а library 
(Study I), and (b) in 24 female and 17 male adults by 
having found a dime in the coin return of a public 
telephone (Study II). In Study 1, where the dependent 
measure involved volunteering in reply to а student's 
Tequest, a distinction was made between specific will- 
ingness to help and general willingness to engage in any 
Sübsequent activity. In Study II, the dependent measure 
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was whether Ss spontaneously helped to pick up papers 
that were dropped in front of them. On the i. of 
previous research, it was predicted that Ss who were thus 
made to “feel good" would be more helpful than control 
Ss. Results support the predictions.—Journal abstract. 

2884. Klein, Ronald L. (U. Southern California) Age, 
sex, and task difficulty as predictors of social 
conformity: A search for general tendencies of 
conformity behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4844-4845. 

2885. Koch, Sigmund. (Boston U.) The image of 
man implicit in encounter group theory. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 197\(Fal), Vol. 112), 109- 
128.—For most of its history scientific psychology has 
been “a ritualistic endeavor to emulate the forms of 
science in order to sustain the delusion that it already is a 
science." Both explicit behaviorism and crypto-behavior- 
ism assert man’s “reality-defiling propensities” by 
arbitrarily excluding experience and mind as permissible 
objects of inquiry. But the most complete defilement of 
reality is that now being exercised by the encounter 
group movement, in whose work “ 'self-exposure' func- 
tions very much like a therapeutic absolute." It is 


Missouri) Structural influences of personal attributes 
on social and informational relationships of farm 
operators in a Missouri community. Rural Sociology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 533-546.—Explored methods ог 
determining the manner ‹ 
characteristics structure inte г 
preferences for interaction. Tendencies to select persons 
similar to self (segregated in te 
particular qualities without reference to similarity to or 
differences from self (differentiated Y patterns) were 
examined for social and farm informational interaction 
and preferences. Differentiation was generally greater for 
ional than for social purposes and for evaluative 
than for interactional purposes. Segregated patterns, 
though very few in number, were most prevalent in the 
social-interactional choices.—Journal abstract. 
2887. Lombardo, obert F, & 


Weiss, R 
Buchanan, William. (State University Coll. New York, 
Cortland) Reinforcing and 


attracting уе, of 

. Journal 0) Personality & Social Psychology, 
yeino o ^b, 359-368.— Tested the reinforce- 
ment theory of attraction which assumes that agreement 
leads to attraction, ern 

ion than agreement à опе, і 

MUR on reinforcement. In 2 experiments p 
undergraduates learned an instrumental тоодо tl е 
reinforcement for which was the agreement or yielding o! 
another person. Yielding led to greater attraction 0 an 
did simple agreement (p < 001). Yielding was а p 
effective reinforcer than agreement as measured by 


i discrete-trials_instru- 
response speed (1/latency) in АО, ot is effect 


tal conditioning paradigm (р T 
em n to be replicable (р « 005). Withdrawal of 
agreements (extinction) led to a significant decrease in 
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response speeds over trials (p < .005). (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2888. Lupfer, Michael; Jones, Mark; Spaulding, 
Lionel, & Archer, Richard. (Memphis State U.) Risk- 
taking in cooperative and competitive dyads. Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Sep), Vol. 15(3), 385- 
392.— Tested the hypothesis that cooperating friends are 
more inclined to risky decisions than competing friends. 
Decisions made by friends playing a carnival game 
provided a natural setting for evaluating the hypothesis. 
Ss were working- and middle-class adult whites. The 
riskiness of choices made by 408 Ss (204 dyads) who 
played cooperatively were compared with choices made 
by 276 Ss (138 dyads) who played competitively. As 
predicted, more risk was displayed under the cooperative 
condition. In addition male-male dyads took more risk 
than male-female dyads, who in turn risked more than 
female-female dyads, regardless of whether they were 
cooperating or competing.—Journal abstract. 

2889. Marwell, Gerald & Schmitt, David R. (U. 
Wisconsin) Cooperation in a three-person Prisoner's 
Dilemma. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 376-383.—Assigned 60 male 
undergraduates to 12 2-person and 12 3-person groups. 
Ss played either a standard or an equivalent 3-person 
version of the Prisoner’s Dilemma game. Despite the fact 
that an economic model would predict equal rates of 
cooperation, triads were substantially less cooperative. 
The transition matrices indicate that it was more difficult 
in the 3-person setting to establish a pattern of 
cooperation that could be subsequently maintained. 
—Journal abstract. 

2890. Mattmüller-Frick, Felix. Gruppenerziehung. 
[Group education.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(May), Vol. 20(4), 135-141.—Sees 
the integration of man into various social groups as 
predictable from the various stages of psychoanalytical 
development. Only in gradually evolving partnerships 
does each individual recognize himself as human. 
Integration of an individual into a partnership or group 
proceeds through 3 stages: immediate adjustment, 
criticism and rebellion, acceptance of the group, and 
solidification of relationships.—H. A. Euler. 

2891. Mayeroff, Milton. (State University Coll. New 
York, Cortland) On caring. New York, N.Y.: Harper & 
Row, 1971. xxi, 63 p. $4.95.—Defines “caring” as 
helping another to grow. An analysis of the major 
ingredients of caring (e.g., patience, honesty, and trust) is 
presented along with illustrations of how such caring 
may give order and meaning to life. 

.. 2892. Mayhew, Bruce Н. & Gray, Louis N. (Vander- 
bilt U.) The structure of dominance relations in 
triadic interaction systems: A stochastic process. 
Comparative Group Studies, 1971(May), Vol. 2(2), 161— 
190.—Discusses A. Rapoport and Н. Landau’s analysis 
of dominance relations. The lack of empirical research 
on the validity of their probabalistic approach is noted. 
30 male and 30 female undergraduates were assigned to 
20 same-sex 3-person groups. Each group participated in 
20 trials of an anagram task, 10 under conditions of 
spontaneous encounter (anyone could suggest a word) 
and 10 under restricted encounter (Ss took turns making 
suggestions). It was found that dominance structures 
tended to concentrate in excess of the random model's 
predictions. Transitive structures were highly stable, 
cyclical ones highly unstable. The restricted encounter 
treatment resulted in relative frequencies of cyclical and 
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transitive structures closer to prediction than in the 
spontaneous groups, indicating the importance of dif- 
ferential initiation. Dominance patterns of individuals 
were less stable than predicted, showing a bias towards 
reversal of existing relations. (26 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

2893. Michelini, Ronald L. (Michigan State U. 
Computer Inst. for Social Science Research) Effects of 
prior interaction, contact, strategy, and expectation 
of meeting on game behavior and sentiment. Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 97-103. 
— Previous research has found that the type of prior 
interaction between 2 individuals and the anticipation of 
confrontation affects cooperative behavior in mixed- 
motive games. In the present study, 80 female under- 
graduates were each paired with a confederate and given 
the Prisoners Dilemma (PD) game. Variables manip- 
ulated included positive or negative prior interaction, 
prior visual contact, expectation of meeting after the PD, 
and confederate's initial game strategy. Results indicate 
that the Ist interpersonal experience, whether prior 
interaction or the confederate's initial game strategy, 
affected both cooperative behavior and sentiment. Prior 
visual contact and the expectation of meeting afterwards 
influenced behavior less, and mostly on the Ist trial. 
—Journal abstract. 

2894. Michener, H. Andrew & Lawler, Edward J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Revolutionary coalition strength and 
collective fallure as determinants of status real- 
location. Journal of Experiemental Social Psychology, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 448-460.—Established а status 
hierarchy within 28 triads of male undergraduates. Each 
group performed an ambiguous, decision-making task 
over 2 trials. Collective performance was manipulated 
via bogus feedback, and coalition strength was manip- 
ulated by varying the extent to which the 2 low-status Ss, 
acting together as a revolutionary coalition, coul 
damage the outcomes received by the high-status S. 
Results indicate a collective-performance main effect, 
with the control prerogatives of the high-status S being 
reduced more under failure than under success. This 
effect was mediated by member dissatisfaction with the 
group's activities. As predicted, results also indicate i 
significant Collective Performance X Coalition Strengt 
interaction effect. Strong coalitions achieved mo 
extensive reallocation of status prerogatives than wea 
ones, but this occurred only on the 2nd trial for groups 
experiencing recurring failure. Difficulties involved п 
mobilizing joint efforts to exercise coalition-base 
influence are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2895. Mixon, Donald L. (U. Nevada) Further ert 
ditions of obedience and disobedience to author’ Y 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4848. U) 

2896. Morgan, Cyril P. (Case Western Reserve e 
The importance of values and arguments in Ме 
risky shift phenomenon. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4710. — The 

2897. Morrison, Bruce J., et al. (Miami U.) H 
effect of electrical shock and warning On coop 
ation in a non-zero-sum game. Journal of Conf tee 
Resolution, 1971(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 105-108.—Hypo the 
sized that the threat of electrical shock external i i 
point structure of the Prisoner's Dilemma game wou duals 
more analogous to everyday interactions of indivi E 
and nations. A total of 104 undergraduates participa a 
in the game in the usual manner or with the addition s а 
shock and/or warning switch. Results indicate а 
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bilateral possession of power and the ability to punish 
increased cooperative behavior. The presence or absence 
of a warning button did not significantly increase the 
amount of cooperative behavior over that of the shock 
alone condition. When both Ss were males, the presence 
of warning actually reduced the amount of coopera- 
tiveness. Results support the hypothesis; the ability to 
retaliate rather than the symbol or warning of retaliation 
increased cooperative behavior—A. Olson. 

2898. Natalicio, Luiz F. & Kidd, Ronald V. (U. Texas, 
El Paso) A conceptual shift: An operant approach to 
human interaction. Psychological Record, 1971(Fal), 
Vol. 21(4), 521-526.—Notes that the operant approach 
to human interaction has been found weak in 2 areas of 
theoretical interest: explanatory power and the nature of 
the human organism. An operant approach to human 
interaction in which these 2 areas are put into a different 
perspective is discussed, and an expanded representation 
of this approach is offered. From this perspective, the 
absence of explanatory power is not seen as a fatal 
weakness, and descriptions of the nature of the human 
organism are not needed to make up for that absence. 
—Journal abstract. 

2899. Newsome, Robert В. (St. Louis U.) Risky 
decisions of leaders and their groups. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4849. 

2900. Nolan, Burton F. (Purdue U.) The of 
selected types of feedback on self-perceived 
changes in sensitivity training. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4357. 

2901. Pilisuk, Mare; Kiritz, Stewart, & Clampitt, 
Stuart. (U. California, Berkeley) Undoing deadlocks of 
distrust: Hip Berkeley studients and the ROTC. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 
81-95.—Administered a battery of personality tests, 
including the Adjective Check List, to 60 male Berkeley 
students and 40 Berkeley ROTC cadets. Ss then 
participated in 41 trials of an extended 2-person 
Prisoner’s Dilemma game. Each $ believed he was the 
captain of 1 of 2 teams playing each other. During the Ist 
20 trials Ss played against a hostile, noncooperative 
stooge. In the last 21 trials, experimental Ss received 
either group pressure to cooperate or defect from ue 
own team or an offer of cooperation from the artifactual 

adversary. Control conditions paired players for bs 
feedback after the Ist 20 programmed trials. Results 
indicate that the Ist 20 trials successfully induced a hi; 
level of defection in most Ss, especially for ROTC Ss. 
Offer of cooperation induced cooperation among OTC 
ROTC Ss, and group pressure Was successful with о si 
Ss. Even under control conditions ће Publ uas 
tended to break out of their deadlock while the ROT { $ 
did not. Analysis of the personality measures Mine e 
that the factors of “hippiness” and activism Were gh 3 
for the non-ROTC group, while task-directedness с m 
acterized ROTC Ss. It is concluded that results justify 
the “hip” designation for the students and suggest cius 
of individual difference frequently overlooked in relating 
Personality to Prisoners Dilemma performance. 


tef.)\—Journal abstract. 

т Pruitt, Dean С. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Indirect communication and the search Tor арас 
ment in negotiation. Journal of Applied Social РӨ 
chology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 205-239.—1n ап едеп? 
analysis of negotiation behavior, advantages ai 8 
advantages of making concessions аге present 


Various methods of indirect co 


mmunication, tacit com- 
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munication, informal conferences, and use of inter- 
mediates and mediators are discussed. Indirect com- 
munication can be used to coordinate specific exchanges 
and to indicate general attitudes of threat or flexibility 
while avoiding the position loss or image loss associated 
with more direct negotiation. Tacit communication is 
particularly useful in sequential negotiation where the 
signaler indicates willingness to make concessions on 
early items in exchange for a counterconcession later. 
This form of indirect communication appears to depend 
on a norm of "truth in signalling" which becomes less 
applicable as the signal becomes more ambiguous. 
Informal conferences are those private meetings between 

negotiators where frank presentation of flexibilities is the 

usual rule. Norms governing these exchanges include 

secrecy, removal of the necessity to honor concessions 

not reciprocated, and a requirement that agreements 

reached be carried over into formal negotiations. 

Intermediates (usually contacted by the side wanting the 

message sent) and mediators (called into the negotiation 

by both sides) can also be used to transmit messages. 

Finally, sets of hypotheses derived from this analysis are 

presented.—K. G. Shaver. 

2903. Riviére, Enrique P. (Buenos Aires National U., 
Argentina) Estructura de una escuela destinada a la 
formación de psicólogos sociales. [Structure of a 
School for the creation of social psychologists.] Revista 
Argentina de Psicología, 1969(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 9-16. 
—Describes social psychology as an active involved field 
interested in interaction for social change. The aca- 
demician is seen to be preoccupied with problems of 
technique while the practitioner is continually evaluating 
and reevaluating theories and methods on the basis of 
practical experience. An approach to the study of 
interaction in small groups in terms of some universal 
characteristics of groups is described.—5. M. Halpin. 

2904. Saraydar, Edward. (U. Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Canada) A certainty-equivalent model of bar- 
gaining. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
15(3), 281-297.—Summarizes and compares F. Zeuthen's 
and J. Pen's theories of bargaining which were developed 
in terms of union-management contract negotiations. It 
is shown that while Pen's model stressing the psychology 
of negotiations provides a framework for the tactical 
maneuvering excluded by Zeuthen's emphasis on the 
economic determinants of the outcome, it nevertheless 
shares a mutual behavioral assumption which limits its 
relevance to negotiations that are restricted to а ре 
round of bargaining. A Zeuthen-type bargaining model 
is developed within a minimal-concession context, in 
which concession decisions at each round are based on a 
comparison of “propensity to кәй indices that reflect 

the ратна о руе valué of continued bargaining. 
Implications of this model suggest an optimal bargainin 

strategy characterized by an appropriate mixture o 
tactics of conflict and conciliation designed to favorably 


Us ex] tions. It is shown that this 
pore festive ihe possibiit of meaningful bar- 
gaining outside the of feasible outcomes, 1.е., when 


at least one side holds to a manifestly unrealistic 


demand. (24 ref.)—/ 
2905. der, 
Windsor, Ontario, 


on group 
„ Journal of Social Psychology, 


,— Tested the hypothesis 
n network would be 


Mh 
„ 1972(Apr), Vol. 
that a centralized 
less efficient in 


ch 


efficiency. 
8600), 291-298 
communicatio: 
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solving complex problems if its peripheral members were 
high in achievement motivation than if they were low in 
аас motivation; whereas the level of achieve- 
ment motivation would not differentially affect per- 
formance on simple problems. 48 male and 24 female 
undergraduates completed the Personality Research 
Form and were assigned to 24 3-person groups. As 
expected, with simple problems there was no significant 
dilference in solution times between high and low 
achievement motivated groups; however, contrary to the 
hypothesis, with complex problems the performance of 
the high achievement motivated groups surpassed that of 
the low achievement motivated groups. (17 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

2906. Shapiro, Jerrold L. & Diamond, Michael J. (U. 
Hawaii) Increases in lity as a function of 
encounter group training: Some confirming evi- 
dence. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
79(1), 112-115.—Investigated the effects of encounter 
group experience on hypnotizability. 34 graduate stu- 
dents were assigned to 3 experimental encounter groups 
and 1 no-treatment control group. The encounter groups 
varied in the amount of interpersonal contact between 
Ss. Equivalent forms of the Stanford Hypnotic Susce 
tibility Scale were administered before and after the 
groups. Significant increases in hypnotizability occurred 
as a result of encounter group experience. Results are 
interpreted with regard to the interpersonal nature of 

ойр participation and with reference to previous 
indings. The value of hypnotic susceptibility as a 
measure of interpersonal behavioral change is consid- 
ered.—Journal abstract. 

2907. Shubik, Martin. (Yale U.) The dollar auction 
game: A paradox in noncooperative behavior and 
escalation. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 15(1), 109-11 1.—Describes an extremely simple and 
amusing parlor game which involves bidding for a dollar 
bill. Both the highest bidder and the 2nd highest bidder 
must pay the auctioneer. Results of a theoretical game 
analysis indicate several difficulties in the application of 
different theories of solution. When viewed behavior- 
istically, the game provides an interesting analogy to the 
process of addiction.—Journal abstract. 

2908. Tessler, Richard C. & Schwartz, Shalom H. (U. 
Wisconsin) Help seeking, self-esteem, and achieve- 
ment motivation: An attributional апа! 

Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 
318-326.—Examined whether people in need will seek 
help from an available source on an attributional 
analysis of when seeking help is experienced as threat- 
ening to self-esteem. 48 female undergraduates, given the 
Achievement Risk Preference Scale, perceived that they 
were performing poorly on a social judgment task and 
that available guidelines could help them. Help was 
sought significantly more (a) when it was reasonable to 
attribute responsibility for failure externally rather than 
to the self; (b) when the attributes linked to help seeking 
were peripheral rather than central to Ss’ self-conception 
(only among Ss with high self-esteem); (c) by Ss with low 
rather than high self-esteem (only when help seeking 
reflected on central attributes); and (d) by Ss with low 
rather than high achievement motivation—Journal 
abstract. 

2909. Willems, Edwin P. & Clark, Russell D. (U. 
Houston) Shift toward risk and he of 
groups. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 304-312.—Orthogonally varied 


lysis. Journal of 
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groups that were homogeneous and heterogeneous in 
terms of risk preferences across conditions of infor- 
mation exchange and discussion. Subjects were 140 
female undergraduates. The shift toward risk for het- 
erogeneous group Ss was significantly larger than for 
homogeneous group Ss, who did not differ from a 
control condition. Further analyses show that 2 possible 
alternative hypotheses, time differentials for discussion 
and regression toward the mean, were not tenable. The 
data support: (a) the "at least as willing" interpretation 
of R. Brown's risk-as-value hypothesis, and (b) the 
necessity of constituting groups for heterogeneity and 
homogeneity with great care. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2910. Zajonc, Robert B., Wolosin, Robert Ј., & 
Wolosin, Myrna A. (U. Michigan) Group risk-taking 
under various group decision schemes. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
16-30.—Examined individual choice behavior when it 
occurs in groups engaged in joint decision-making. 96 
male undergraduates made binary choices between 
“risky” and “conservative” alternatives acting alone and 
acting as members of 3-man groups in a series of 360 
trials. Groups operated under the majority rule, una- 
nimity, and the so-called “minimal quorum” rule. It was 
found that under unanimity and the minimal quorum 
rule, there were strong pressures toward uniformity. 
Individual members in these groups did not succumb to 
these pressures by modifying their overall choice pref- 
erences. Instead they arranged their sequences of choices 
so that the joint choice of all members would be 
congruent with their acceptable level of risk-taking. 
Findings also indicate that there was a slight shift toward 
conservatism when individuals joined groups. Results on 
individual risk-taking support a parameter-free model, 
and the model also accommodated the present group 
data when some new assumptions were made about the 
effects of pressures toward uniformity.—Journal abstract. 

2911. Zillmann, Dolf. (U. Pennsylvania) Excitation 
transfer in communication-mediated aggressive 
behavior. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology: 
1971(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 419-434.—Proposes a model 0 
excitation transfer based on the assumption that salient 
elements of excitation decay relatively slowly, and t 4 
interoception of excitation is nonspecific, permitting t 
integration of any residue with elements of the excitatory 
response to subsequent stimuli. If the postcommunicà- 
Чоп situation provides the individual with perception 
cognitions enabling him to unambiguously intermeti 
emotional state, it is expected that this state is intens! - 
by the magnitude of the excitational residue from р i 
response to the communication. 63 male undergradus = 
interacted with a tormenting confederate and were à js 8 
shown an educational, prizefight, or erotic film. ks 
sequent interaction with the confederate significan 
supported the prediction that, independent of the ids 
of aggression manifest in the film, postfilm aggres the 
behavior would be facilitated mainly as a function О ie 
film's excitatory potential. Results are fully WT 
with predictions ie the transfer paradigm. (3 é 
—Journal abstract. 


Influence & Communication x 

2912. , Fabien & Fischer, Donald G; e 

Sesbaichonag, Saskatoon, Ganada) hadorn Ba Kills 
group-shift phenomenon, Perceptua 0 

1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1251-1258.—Assigned 72 
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male undergraduates to 18 groups. Ss responded to the 
Life Dilemma Questionnaire individually and as a group. 
12 leaders (confederates) were instructed to adopt a risk 
or conservative position on the items. 6 leaders received 
no instructions. Comparison of Ss’ responses to items on 
the questionnaire showed: (a) a significant shift in the 
risk direction for the risk-leader groups, (b) a significant 
shift in the conservative direction for the caution-leader 
groups, (c) a significant shift in the conservative 
direction for the control group, (d) a significantly greater 
conservative shift for the caution-leader groups than the 
control groups, (e) a more stable shift for the caution- 
leader and control groups, and (f) a transitory shift for 
risk-leader groups. Results are discussed in terms of their 
relevance for the group-shift phenomenon. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

. 2913. Chadwick, Bruce A. & Day, Robert C. (Wash- 
ington State U.) Responses to persistent social 
interference: A response hierarchy of influence 
tactics in social exchange. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 241-246.—Studied verbal 
responses to persistent goal interference applied by a 
trained confederate in dyadic and triadic groups. The 
verbal behavior of 32 undergraduates participating ina 
matrix game was recorded, transcribed, and coded into a 
set of categories of varied influence tactics. Analysis of 
the data reveal that the influence tactics employed by Ss 
to change the blocking agent’s behavior followed a 
consistent pattern of cycling through an ordered re- 
sponse hierarchy. The initially dominant responses to 
interference consisted of problem-solving suggestions 
and evaluations, followed by pressuring remarks, indirect 
and direct aggression.—Journal summary. 

2914. Dawes, Robyn M., Singer, David, & Lemons, 
Frank. (U. Oregon, Research Inst.) An experimental 
analysis of the contrast effect and its implications 
for intergroup communication and the indirect 
assessment of attitude. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 281-295.— Designed 2 
experiments to differentiate between alternative inter- 
pretations of the contrast effect. Results of Exp. I with 
100 undergraduates disproved the hypothesis that the 
effect is specific to rating scales, since the effect also 
occurred when Ss were asked to make comparative 
judgments. Results of Exp. II with 40 undergraduates 
disproved the hypothesis that the effect is purely 
semantic (i.e., specific to situations in which verbal lables 
are applied to attitudes). Ss asked to write items that 
would be endorsed by people with whom they agreed Or 

isagreed, wrote much more extreme items for those with 
Whom they disagreed than for those with whom they 
agreed. In fact, the items Ss write for people with whom 
they disagreed were not endorsed by those people, the 
reason most often given being that the items were too 
extreme. Exp. III, IV, and V with 6 PhD psychologists, 4 
graduate psychology students, 62 undergraduates, an 
Tesearoh institute employees, demonstrate that the 
ifferences are so clear-cut that such attitude statement 
шш could be used as an indirect measure of attitude. 
udges were able to categorize writers” attitudes rather 
accurately, but accuracy was mo greater when the 
Contrast effect was explained to them than when it Was 
поа Implications for intergroup conflict аге discussed. 
(26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
; 2913. Giebler, Gale R. (Colorado State UJ Pre- 
taining and verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
nternational, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4857. 
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2916. Johnsen, Per K. (U. Washington) Privac 
ear in ҮР eere exploratory Ped 

. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 Ё 
228-8), us AMA. 97X(Feb), Vol 

. Lampkin, Emmett C. (NASA, Ames Researci 
Center, Moffett Field, Calif.) eects of a Raaen 
and group composition on task efficiency in labo- 
ratory triads. Organizational Behavior & Human Per- 
formance, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 189-202.—Assigned 60 
male undergraduates to task-oriented triads based on 
their n-dominance personality trait scores on the EPPS. 5 
group categories were used: (a) all members high 
n-dominant, (b) all members medium n-dominant, (c) all 
members low n-dominant, (d) 2 members high and 1 low 
n-dominant, and (е) 2 members low and 1 high 
n-dominant. The group task required a consensus 
decision on each trial. High cooperation and inter- 
dependence were reinforced by partially restricting the 
communication network. Results show that heteroge- 
neous groups were significantly better at organizing their 
group communication process and at efficiently per- 
forming the task. Relationships between expressed group 
task satisfaction, self-evaluation of group performance, 
and the n-dominance trait are discussed in reference to 
decision-making responsibility in small task-oriented 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

2918. Lewis, Gordon H. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Or- 
ganization in communication networks, Comparative 
Studies, 1971(May), Vol. 2(2), 149-160.—Dis- 
d communication patterns in 8 
possible structures of 5-person circle groups. In such 
groups, there are 0-5 potential keymen (leaders) and 
various numbers of relayers and endmen distributed in 
various positions. The possibility of group organization 
was examined 
strucuture. It was predicted that organ! 
occur only in groups composec 2 
adjacent relaymen of 2 potential leader/relayers in 
adjacent positions with relayers on either side, Analysis 
of data from a study with 


dictions —S. Knapp. 
РТ», Schubert, Paul W. (Purdue U.) Personality 


and self-perceived pnange resulting from 
sensitivity group experience. Dissertation tracts 
International, 1972(Feb), ae 32(8-A), 4360. 


mith, James E. ‘Catholic U. of America) 
ү ‹ eed with on 


Eft 
influence by the same or a different 
susceptibility to influen у ного 


‚ 32(8-А), 4711-4712. qe 
ecco iM William F. (U. Southern California) 


unter group methods upon selected 
pesos = the ү ae . Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4436. 


Social Perception & Motivation 
Brenda i 5s 
itoba, Winni g, Canada) ТО cooperate or to loo! 
poor The subjects’ and experimenters percep- 
tions of each others’ intentions. Journal of Exper- 
imental Social 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 74- 
d the crucial decreased-output соп А 
1 hich Н. Sigall, E. Aronson ап /а 
CU a PA Vol. 44: 14408) based their conclusion 
that Ss were motivated by evaluation apprehension 


(looking good) га! e ex- 
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plicitness of the mE that was given to the Ss and 
whether or not the lowered illumination was pointed out 
were varied in a 2 X 2 factorial design. 64 undergrad- 
uates were equally distributed among the 4 treatment 
roups. Results indicate that Ss tended to confirm the 
Buttons they perceived as correct. When the hy- 
pothesis was stated in the manner em loyed by Sigall, et 
al., Ss felt that it was less obvious, tended to perceive it as 
opposite to that intended by the E, and thus generally 
showed hypothesis-disconfirming behavior. By making 
the hypothesis more explicit, it was more accurately 
КЕ and led to greater hypothesis-confirming 

havior. Although it was also Proposed that pointing 
out the lowered. illumination to certain Ss would 
communicate a hypothesis of increase by challenging 
them to excel, this prediction was not supported. It is 
concluded that the disconfirming response of the S given 
the implicit hypothesis, rather than reflecting his desire 
to look good, may have indicated the direction of the 
hypothesis as perceived by the S. It was not possible to 
specify whether Ss were motivated by cooperation or 
evaluation apprehension. Alternative interpretations of 
MN песна abstract. 

Р sky, L., Stollak, Gary E., & Messé, 
Lawrence A. (Michigan State U.) Sex differences in 
bystander reactions to 1 assault. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 197\(May), Vol. 7(3), 
313-318.—Studied the reactions of 21 male and 21 
female undergraduates during a “psychodrama situa- 
tion” in which a “spontaneous” fight occurred between 2 
male and/or female accomplices. As predicted, signif- 
icantly more male Ss attempted to interfere with the fight 
than did female Ss. Contrary to prediction, however, 
none of 6 male Ss interfered when a male was “injuring” 
a female. A number of possible explanations for this 
latter finding are presented, among them the speculation 
that males obtained vicarious sexual and/or hostile 
gratification from seeing a male "hurt" a female. 
—Journal abstract. 

Peck temer enc (Ohio State U.) A factor 
analytic study o! s re underlying rati; of 
Specified person-concepts. DESMANA EIN I 
ternational, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4842. 


for sex disap- 
peared when 4 male and 4 female Es were used. Crossing 
time was significantly shorter when Ss were stared at 
| 1 1 А confronted with an incongruous 
situation which did not involve Staring. There was no 
correlation between staring time and crossing time. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2926. Emswiller, Tim; Deaux, Kay, & Willits, Jerry E. 
(Purdue U.) Similarity, sex, and requests for small 
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favors. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
Vol. 1(3), 284-291.—To determine whether 
dence in appearance between helper and h 
increase the rate of helping behavior, 2 types: 
Straight) and 2 sexes of Es approached each 
corresponding types of Ss and asked to borrow a 
for a telephone call. As predicted, a significantly 
number of persons were willing to lend mi 
someone who resembled them in appearance, 
thermore, as predicted, this tendency to match 
basis of appearance was stronger for male 
female Ss. k was hypothesized that dress styles, 
provide a basis for assumptions about other 
similarity and create a greater willingness to | 
similar other.—Journal abstract. 5 
2927. Fish, Richard A. (Purdue U.) Interpersonal 
attraction as a function of distortion of attitude- 
similarity feedback. Dissertation Abstracts Interna: 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4842. "n 
2928. Graf, Richard С. & Riddell, Jeanne C. | i 
Diego State Coll.) Helping behavior as a ; 
rsonal perception. Journal of Social P. i 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 227-231.—Investigated ће 
quency with which 3 S populations (military, Negro, 
"hippy") offered assistance to a stranded motorist (either | 
a long haired male, a short haired male, a female, or R 
Negro male). Results indicate that the military was the i 
group most affected by the physical characteristics ofthe — 
ено motorist, эрезе the ss de and “hippy pu- 
ations a red to be more egalitarian in offeri 
amistance It is suggested that perceived “similar 
affected the probability of the stranded motorist re- А 
ceiving aid.—Journal summary. М |- 
2929. Hamid, Paul N. (U. Waikato, Hamilton, New 
Zealand) Some effects of dress cues on observa- 
tional accuracy, a perceptual estimate, and im- 
pression formation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 279-289.—Manipulated dress cues 
of makeup and glasses in a live setting to test their effect 
on observational accuracy, a perceptual estimate, and 
impression formation in 26 male and 26 female E 
graduates. Analysis of variance yielded significant effet a 
Of sex (females more accurate) and interactions | 
Makeup x Glasses and Sex x Makeup X ke 
Dress cues and sex of S significantly at A 
perceptual estimates and attractiveness ratings, pus 
ences being more extreme for males. Low freq 
stereotyped impressions for female Ss with RÀ t 
vational accuracy was attributed to greater cue s 
dency. Implications for the study of phenotypic variable 
in person perception are discussed. (16 ref.)—J 
summary. 
2930. Намон, Albert H., Schneider, David Te 
Polefka, Judith. (Stanford U.) Person 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1970. x, 113 p. ell 
2931. Jones, Stephen C. & Panitch, Deborah. ( | 
U.) The self-fulfilling prophecy and interpor 
attraction. Journal of Experimental Social Psycho бе 
1971(May), Vol. 7(3), 356-366.—Investigated whether л 
individual’s belief that another person likes or d 
him actually produces those feelings in the other pe addi 
28 male and 28 female undergraduates were assigni p 
male or female dyads. 1 S was led to believe mod 
partner, the sender, either liked or disliked him. e they 
participated in a Prisoner's Dilemma game in whi e 
could make either cooperative or competitive moves, iod 
their game-playing responses as well as their attract 
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toward each other at the conclusion of the game were experiments of V. Cline in B. Maher (Ed.) (see P 
measured. Results show that the receiver had more 39:10059), W. Crow and К. Hammond (ев P Vol. 
positive feelings for his partner in the like than in the 33:5272), and R. Taft (see PA, Vol. 312795 Vol. 
dislike condition, but that only male receivers were critically examined. New procedures {ог аша ) аге 
relatively more cooperative in the former condition. A accuracy of interpersonal judgments are Sugges, the 
“self-fulfilling prophecy" was obtained only for male —ref.)—Author abstract. - (18 
senders—they developed more positive feelings for their 2936. Parkin, James M. (Purdue U.) Assign, 
partners in the like than in the dislike condition. responsibility for deaths perceived ag 
—Journal abstract. tioned, subintentioned, or Ii - Dissertasi 
2932. Koulack, David & Tuthill, John A. (U. Mani- Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), о 
toba, Winnipeg, Canada) Height perception: A func- 2937. Rawls, James R., Trego, Ronald 67. 
tion о! social distance. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Charles N., & Rawls, Donna J. (Vanderbilt U., Grad еу, 
Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 50-53.—Investigated the School of Management) Personal space А ча 
effects of (a) status-related ethnic membership, and (b)  dictor of performance idat OOM working ше 
the prejudice of the О on height perception. Ss were 126 tions. Journal of ee is logy, 1972(Арг) Pot 
undergraduates who were shown slides of various objects 86(2), 261-267.—Comp: рене Яезігі eee 5 
and people in a counter-balanced fashion. It was found distance between themselves an R ray (high BS ter 
that height-equated individuals rated high on the with those desiring less distance between thems), 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale wind ees a Mi ec Louie т 
than height-equated individuals га! ow on the Bo- psyc! differe; 
gardus Social Distance Scale. The implications of these grees of eigene "S had ia pothesized nt de- 
findings are discussed. (French summary)—Journal Бес n [К cd A While ае лр 
abstract. y o 
2933. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U.) Deviancy of low PS е чодае е Results Gon 
and choice in cooperative and punishment situa- experiments wl n fiypothesis.—4ui MN 7 104) lend 
tions. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Арг), Vol. some зорро А0 
86(2), 247-249.—Administered the Bell Adjustment баа din. МЕ гай descri i 
Inventory to 50 undergraduates. Ss were given bogus sies iis ial. Psychology, 1972(M 8. Journal of 
feedback placing them in high-, middle-, or low-deviant Ped Т ДШ informativeness > Vol. 21(3) 
groups. Ss were then requested to choose а personality 341- hi í CO forms of coding Of trait Маш 
scale score for the type of person they preferred to with that o ‘hot summarie 
participate with them in 2 learning experiments using information, ‘tances. 21 psycholo ed and fewer 
cooperation and punishment. In the «ора similar behavioral csr encoders described a set gy members 
ation, all Ss regardless of deviancy chose partnei x iveness was measured рео 
toithemselves; in the punishment situation, all Ss chose (targets). Intoa encoder descrip by how. ene 


partners from the middle ranges of scores. Results are pia пав of coding were With the 
Interpreted in terms of the potential threat in the 2 formation source conditions: the decode Under 2 
situations.—Journal summary. received ай information from a single ети, either 


2934. Lay, Clarry Н. & Cumming, David. (York Us i е information from each enea ОЧег о 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Ethnic origin, — pes ied to greater than chance decoding Trait 

iti си- 
Canadian Journal of Behavioral Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. that condition, however, the most Шоп, Even 
4(1), 21-29.— To test the effects on interpersonal aking Mn transmitted about 1% times as Native 


арн ted was either des indin on trait #Н°ЗЧоп j 
seat doped Wi Мо "дө ar гый Sea nii re И рый ы: 
punishment and the harsh treatment of criminals, and арр 9n form 


The 3 categories of -auaa responsibility for behavior in acDuilon ui 


dete dians i ion. Abstract n of 
information interacted on 2 measures. French Cana observers. Dissertatio 5 Inte, "S and 
wer than Englis -Canadians when b), Vol. 32(8-B), 0-4851. "па; 

то ладой more вога belief or personality But es ТТР), ariyiska, Krystyna, аё, tonal, 


ато the ўша Vin neither belief nor personali. орге. кагапа. 

(Егепсһ ees (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 4) New wanej kary, atra qe ret ы Pozig, 
2935. МеНепгу, Robert. (U. Oxford, England) Ssoby karanej). [Relation between kind of 
meth Y sing the accuracy of interpersonal ion of punishing person, anxiety lev PYnishme UY 
ods of assessing the 2 ш Behavior, attraction Of pense of punish el op Shn 
perception. Journal for the Theory of SOC es on thi person, and dd жг eron PUNished 

i one. " м э 
accuracy of interpersonal perception. It is suggested m D13-122.— Studied the relationship bety, B Vol. the 
these studies have failed to reflect the conditions under id punishment in an experiment with 47 imita, © 
Which people make such judgments ps poteit female undergraduates EE Ва В ` and “ч 
im ituati jef account 0! often than an › SUggesting ^ Mit: 
oe ination ды а is presented and т "ng that еа 
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more threatening for $ and that by yielding to him the S 
may reduce the threat. Punishing Es, especially those 
using corporal punishment, were imitated more often 
that nonpunishing Es. The difference in degree of 
imitation of corporally and verbally punishing Es was 
not statistically different, providing evidence that cor- 
poral punishment is not more threatening than verbal 
punishment. An attractive E was imitated more often 
than a nonattractive E, suggesting that imitation of a 
competant person gives the imitator reward, i.e., reduces 
his uncertainty about the correctness of his views and 
opinions. Ss with a high anxiety level imitated the E 
more often than Ss with low anxiety levels. This result 
suggests that high anxiety Ss have a stronger motivation 
to reduce anxiety. (Russian summary) (19 ref.)—English 


КОТ 
2942. Suedfeld, Peter; Bochner, St & Matas, 
and petition 
iment. 


Carol. (Rutgers State U.) Petitioners 
signing by peace demonstrators: A field experi 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 
278-283.—2 female Es, one dressed as a “hippie” and the 
other wearing "straight" dress, solicited signatures for an 
antiwar petition at the April 1971 Washington peace 
demonstration. Although the petition was identical in 
both conditions, and a large degree of attitudinal 
homogeneity in the S population could be assumed, the 
hippie condition produced more signatures, more Ss who 
signed without looking at the petition, and attracted a 
larger number of unsolicited signatures. These differ- 
ences were attributed to effect of implied attitude 
(reference Pop) similarity between Es and Ss in the 
hippie and dissimilarity in the straight condition; 
in-group members were more effective than out-group 
members, despite E-S similarity in explicit attitudes 
— "eno ста abstract. 

. Tausch, Anne M. + Inghard. (U. 
Hamburg, Inst. of Psychology, Wt Soziales 
Verhalten von Richtern er ce ae 
Merkmale, Auswi: sowie ng ein 
Selbst-Training. [Social behavior of judges towards the 
accused; characteristics, effects and changes through 
self-training.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und 
Pädagogische Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 283-303. 
— Studied the social behavior of 18 judges through the 
recording of their verbal expressions towards defendants 
in court proceedings as well as estimations by raters 
according to various traits. The traits were reduced to 
these emotional dimensions: appreciation, genuine at- 
tention, encouragement, and social reversability vs. their 
respective opposites. Results show that judges often treat 
defendants as persons of lesser personal dignity and with 
less respect. As a result of training with an appropriate 
scale, court assessors (i.e., future judges) became more 
sensitive to the emotional reactions of defendants.—R. 
F. Wagner. 

2944. Watson, Sharon G. (U. Illinois) Judgment of 
emotion from facial and contextual cue combina- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4910-4911. 


COMMUNICATION 
2945. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U.) Prel- 
ude to 2001: Explorations in human communication. 


American Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 949- 
961. — Surveys of the literature show that communication 


ss а field of psychological inquiry has been, рх іѕ, а 
оріс of minor interest to psychologists. However, 
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observational data show that technical and supervisory 
personnel in industry spend considerably more than 1 
their time in some form of communication activity. 
Additional data on the historical growth of mail, 
telephonic, and scientific communication support the 
thesis that communication is a central problem in our 
society and will continue to be so for the indefinite 
future. It is concluded that the enormous information- 
handling capacities of modern computers are needed to 
cope with this problem. A taxonomy of communication 
(1.е., the psychological purposes served by communi- 
cation) is presented, and findings on communication 
efficiency through various input-output channels are 
discussed.—Author abstract. 

2946. Kursh, Charlotte O. (80 Valencia Ct., Portola 
Valley, Calif.) The benefits of poor communication. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 189- 

08.—Discusses “the conscious lie, its relationship to 
code-shifting and some of its positive effects, as opposed 
to the negative ones so often emphasized ....[Also, 
discussed are] the differing responsibilities of speaker 
and listener in ensuring good communication and some 
causes and consequences of shifts of d itr in this 
area....[Examined are] some of the functions of 
‘meaningless’ speech which actually depend on a lack of 
solid referents rather than merely being additional 
functions of speech that more *meaningful' speech could 
perform ndi if judiciously chosen. Meer 
turn, leads] to the phenomenon of consensus by 
misunderstanding and some of its functions... . [Dis- 
cussed, also, is] the pseudocommunicational event, an 
occasion which appears to be set up for the purpose of 
communication between the principal parties but whose 
main function is as a public demonstration (usually for 
the benefit of interested 3rd parties) that no commu- 
nication between the principals is in fact taking place. 
The beneficial aspects of these types of communication 
are detailed.—J. L. Smith. 

2947. Singer, David. (Chicago State Coll.) Ludwig 
Lewisohn and Freud: The Zionist therapeutic. Psy- 
choanalytic Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 169-182. 
— Discusses L. Lewisohn's career as a literary critic, 
translator, and novelist, focusing on his use of a 
Freudian approach to literary criticism. The influence of 
Freudian concepts came late in Lewisohn's career and 
after Freud's initial impact (1909-1930) in the United 
States. It is suggested that Lewisohn's interest in 
Freudian "theories was a direct outgrowth of his 
personal contacts with the founder of psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalytic concepts were of value to Lewisohn in his 
criticism of Puritanism, and played a creative role in his 
articulation of Zionist polemics. *For the Jew, identi- 
fication with the Jewish national movement was an act o 
self-affirmation, and that was the precise goal of the 
therapeutic process." While Lewisohn used a "highly 
arbitrary interpretation of the Jewish social significance 
of psychoanalysis in polemical essays, he also made use 
of it in a number of fictional studies dealing with D 
themes of Jewish assimilation and Zionism.” The Islan 
Within is presented as an example of Lewisohn’s critique 
of modern Jewish history. “Lewisohn attempted 3 
improve the stature of the Jewish national movement by 
demonstrating its conformity to the central insights "d 
the most advanced psychological thought... . ES z 
politicized Freud’s ideas in the hope of showing t e 
Zionism was the necessary therapeutic for moder! 
Jewry.” (40 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 
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2948. Vanderpool, Delbert L. (Purdue U.) An ex- 
amination of the role-taking task as a measure of 
efficiency of information transmittal In a commu- 
nication exercise. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4873. 

2949. Winthrop, Henry. (U. South Florida) Focus on 
the human condition: Interpersonal and interac- 
tional processes as extinguishers of structured 
communication. Journal of Human Relations, 1971, Vol. 
19(3), 418-438.—Structured communication, defined as 
the exchange of ideas that can be expressed with clarity, 
rigor, and a high degree of public or intersubjective 
thought, may be disrupted by (a) internal blocks, i.e., the 
failure of the speaker to clarify his terms, to avoid 
metalypsis in discussion, to distinguish normative from 
empirical statements, etc., and by (b) external blocks, i.e., 
Social pressures to achieve “togetherness,” social con- 
formity, social protocol, and amenities, etc. How internal 
and external blocks interfere with verbal communication 
in small groups and the problem of unblocking inter- 
ferences is discussed, including the role of sensitivity 
training in the blocking-unblocking process.—J. Tiede- 
mann. 


Language 


2950. Blindert, H. Dieter. (U. Rochester, Verbal 
Behavior Lab.) The science of behavior, behavior 
modification, and verbal behavior. /RAL: Interna- 
tional Review of Applied Linguistics, 197 (Feb), Vol. 9(1), 
53-62.—A brief historical review shows that the “science 
of behavior .. . brought about prescriptions [i.e., speci- 
fications of those conditions that lead to the estab- 
lishment of a behavior and in that form the science of 
behavior becomes the science of behavior modification], 
methods and procedures for effectively shaping novel 
behaviors by providing consequences for successive 
approximations in behavior from the base-line to the 
criterion form, and demonstrated further that these 
behaviors could be maintained and strengthened by 
scheduling consequences." Verbal behavior involves the 
3-term contingency model associated with behavior in 
"general—controls, responses, and consequences—except 
that the behavioral complex is said to be verbal. 2 
principal criteria against which the verbal behavioral 
repertoire must be measured are that the behaviors must 
be specified in terms of their consequences and precise 
form. Discussed are the strategies for the establishment 
of verbal behaviors including base-line testing the echoic 
or initiative repertoire and the preselection of responses 
to be taught as mands and tacts to strengthen the 
postexperimental situation, а condition thought to be 
neglected in speech therapy when responses are selected 
on the basis of precise forms only. (33 ref.)—J. 1. Smith. 

2951. Corder, S. P. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Idio- 
syncratic dialects and error analysis. [RAL: Inter- 
national Review of Applied Linguistics, 1971(May), Vol. 
9(2), 147-160.—Error analysis has to do with the 
investigation of the language of 2nd language learners. 
In idiosyncratic dialects, "some of the rules required to 
account for the dialect are not members of the set of 
rules of any social dialect; they are peculiar to the 
language of that speaker." Ail idiosyncratic dialects have 
this characteristic in common that some of the rules 
required to account for them are particular to an 
individual.” 4 classes of idiosyncratic dialects are noted: 
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(a) language of poems (deliberately deviant), (b) aphasic 
speech (pathologically deviant), (c) infant learning his 
mother tongue, and (d) 2nd language learners. *Aphasics 
do not form a social group in any sociological sense, and 
yet there is strong evidence to suggest that the idio- 
syncracies of their speech may be classified along a 
number of dimensions ....The object of such inves- 
tigations is to find what relations there are between the 
medical signs, symptoms, history and the set of rules 
needed to account for the idiosyncratic aspects of the 
aphasic's speech." 3 stages of error analysis are dis- 
cussed: recognition of idiosyncracy, description, and 
explanation. 2 explanations are offered for the phe- 
nomenon that “the idiosyncratic sentences of a 2nd 
language learner bear some sort of regular relation to the 
sentences of his mother tongue . . . . [a] that the learner is 
carrying over the habits of the mother tongue into the 
2nd language . . . . [and b] that language learning is some 
sort of data-processing and hypothesis-forming activity 
of a cognitive sort"—J. L. Smith. 

2952. Degerman. Richard & Mather, Richard S. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) Spatial representation of noun 
phrases. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 66-72.—Certain aspects of the 
structure of simple noun phrases may be represented 
geometrically by considering the n words as points 
located in п-1 dimensional Euclidean space. The inter- 
word distances, taken collectively, contain information 
on hierarchical structure within the phrase, while 
unidimensional projections of the configuration indicate 
sequential word order. Structurally different noun 
phrases are then theoretically represented by qualita- 
tively different spatial configurations. An attempt was 
made to elicit such structures empirically through a 
spatial imagery task. 26 male undergraduates were asked 
to draw spatial diagrams of 30 different noun phrases. 
The main results are consistent with predictions of a 
spatial model of syntax. Reliable differences were found 
between diagrams of phrases in which the modifiers may 
be interchanged without altering the meaning and 
phrases where word interchanges are not permitted. 


—Journal abstract. Mts 
2953. Delattre, Pierre. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 


Consonant gemination in four languages: An acous- 


tic, perce| tual, and radiographic study: 1. IRAL: 
PELE Review of Applied Linguistics, КЫ, 
“the mean- 


Vol. 9(1), 31-52.—Defines gemination as » 
ingful perceptual doubling of a consonant phoneme. 
The "acoustic and the articulatory correlates of con- 
sonant gemination, both across and within word bound- 

ined and their behavior compared for 


, and French. Appropriate 
examples were compose! 


1 and other movements 0! 
ici nthesizers were used to 
onsonant durations, or ratios of same, 
aurally test what c i OF кпш 


i ho- 
i consonants from single ones. For the p 
pisse АЛ AV, and /s/, regularly occurring in al 


in nts were "compared to 
на. 2 different syllabic positions: word 


ate consona 
single consonants 1n 
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final before a vowel and word initial after a vowel, and 
to the average of these 2 positions.” Total averages and 
total ratios “separate the 2 Latin languages from the 2 
Germanic ones with respect to the role of duration in the 
meaningful opposition of geminate consonants to single 
ones.” The duration ratio was higher in the Latin 
languages. Intensity data indicate that “variations in 
loudness seem to play a part in distinguishing geminate 
from single consonants and that they correlate with, and 
support, the role played by duration.” Geminate con- 
sonants were not ташу preceded by shorter 
vowels than corresponding single consonants. The X-ra 

findings are illustrated and discussed.—J. L. Smit 

2954. Delattre, Pierre. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 

Consonant gemination in four languages: An acous- 
tic, perceptual, and radiographic study: 11 /RAL: 
International Review of Applied Linguistics, 1971(May), 
Vol. 9(2), 97-113.—Investigated consonant gemination, 
i.e., "the meaningful perceptual doubling of а consonant 
honeme," in English, German, Spanish, and French 
th across and within word boundaries. “1п order to 
determine the acoustic, articulatory, and auditory cor- 
relates for the perception of consonant gemination 
across word boundary, geminated /n/, /l/, /s/ are 
compared with = and initial /n/, /\/, /s/ in 
contrasting pairs” by various measuring, analyzing, 
а methodological а Results 
indicate that: (a) consonant duration was a major 
attribute of gemination across word boundary in all 4 
languages, but duration contrasts were wider in the 2 
Latin. а and were narrowest in English; (b) 
duration of the preceding vowel was not a factor in 
consonant gemination perception; (c) intensity varia- 
tions played a definite role in distinguishing geminates 
from single consonants; (d) cineradiography revealed 2 
phases in the articulation of geminated /n/, /l/, and 
/s/—Phase | was marked by consonant anticipation and 
weak tongue pressure, and Phase 2, by vowel antici- 
pation and increased tongue pressure; and (e) perceptual 
tests confirmed that consonant duration was a major cue 
for gemination perception and the intensity of the 
arresting and releasing formant-transitions was a minor 
cue. Within word boundary results are also presented. 
—J. L. Smith. 
2955. Dyer, Frederick N. (U.S. Army Medical 
Research Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) Color-naming inter- 
ference in monolinguals and bilinguals. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 
297-302.—Administered the Stroop Color-Word Test to 
12 English-speaking monolingual and 16 Spanish- 
English bilingual men in the army. Monolingual Ss were 
given interference color words in English and 5 foreign 
languages. Color naming was found to be slowest for 
English words and increased in speed as the foreign color 
names became less similar to their English equivalents. 
Spanish-English bilinguals named colors in both lan- 
guages with color stimuli in Spanish, English, or control 
languages. Color naming was slowest when the naming 
language and the language of the color stimulus words 
were the same, although considerable interference also 
occurred when they differed.—Journal abstract. 

2956. Foote, Russell A. (U. Tennessee) The devel- 
opment of consensual linguistic meaning: Impli- 
cations for communication. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4885-4886. 

2957. Herriot, Peter. (Manchester U., Hester Adrian 
Research Centre, England) Language and teaching: A 
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psychological view. London, England: Methuen, 1971. 
107 р, $2(paper), $4(cloth). 

2958. Kammann, Richard & Streeter, Lynn. (Bell Lab., 
Holmdel, N.J.) Two meanings of word abstractness. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 10(3), 303-306.—Hypothesized a correlation be- 
tween definitions of word abstractedness based on 
hierarchical superordination and empirical ratings based 
on accessibility to the senses, since a high-level super- 
ordinate (a generic term) should not be accessible to the 
senses. 4 female college graduates constructed word 
hierarchies from a pool of 925 nouns. Results indicate 
that neither the size of a patriarch's hierarchy, nor its 
status as a superordinate was noticeably predictive of its 
abstractness rating, while its particular hierarchy mem- 
bership did have this effect. Results suggest that the 2 
definitions of abstractedness are mostly orthogonal, and 
that Ss rate the abstractness of a generic noun in terms of 
the abstractness of its exemplars.—Journal abstract. 

2959. Kunihira, Shirou. (Loma Linda U.) Effects of 
the expressive voice on phonetic symbolism. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
10(4), 421-429. Describes a study in which a total of 
195 undergraduates used a word-matching technique to 
guess the meanings of Japanese words in antonym pairs 
under 3 conditions. It was found that when Ss heard the 
Japanese words pronounced with an expressive voice, 
guessing was significantly better than when they heard 
the words pronounced with a monotone voice or when 
they read the printed words. Ss guessed better in all 3 
conditions than random choices would indicate. The 
proportions of Ss who made the correct choice to each 
pair of antonyms under the 3 conditions are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

2960. Martin, J. E., Kolodziej, Barbara, & Genay, 
Joseph. (Pennsylvania State U.) Segmentation of 
sentences into phonological phrases as a function 
of constituent | „ Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 226-233.—Re- 
ports results of a study with 106 undergraduate volun- 
teers which support the frequent claims that segmen- 
tation of sentences into phonological phrases is partially 
a function of length of utterance and the position, of 
syntactic boundaries. It was shown that (a) segmentation 
was more likely to occur at constituent boundaries than 
between them, (b) there was a greater tendency to place 
segment boundaries before or after long rather than 
short phrases, and (c) there was a tendency to minimize 
the number of segments. (19 ref.)—Journal абага 

2961. Maruszewski, Mariusz & Nowakowska, Мапа Т. 
Próba eksperymentalnego badania "przezroory 
stości słowa dla znaczenia.” [An experimental ш у 
of word transparency for meaning.] Studia Росо 
logiczne, 1970, Vol. 10, 61-79.—Attempted to estal a Я 
an objective and experimental verification of the ane 
concerning “word transparency for meaning, mano 
strong relationship between the sound and LU р 
word. 120 16-20 yr. olds were exposed to tape recor aE 
of 50 pairs of specially assembled words | i iy 
meaningless groups of sounds. Ss evaluated the simi S Н 
between the 2 elements in each pair according od 
7-degree scale. In 2 experimental variants, Ss evalu fie 
pairs without any criterion of evaluation; in 2 оегы 
criterion was sound similarity. Findings suggest, Ше. 
although Ss could single out the acoustic aspect sietely 
exposed words, they were unable to disregard comp! ead 
the semantic aspect when the words were expo: 
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beyond the natural situation of communication and the 
task was to evaluate acoustic similarity. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

2962. Oller, John W, (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Language use and foreign language learning. JRAL: 
International Review of Applied Linguistics, 1971(May), 
Vol. 9(2), 161-168.—Suggests that (a) the currently 
dominant theory of transformational grammar, rooted in 
American structural linguistics, asks how linguistic units 
are combined without examining questions concerning 
what information is being coded. (b) Failure to ade- 
quately examine the use of "language to convey 
information has carried over into theories of 2nd 
language learning and methods of 2nd language teach- 
ing. (c) The presupposition that language coding involves 
both complex linguistic forms and complex sets of 
extra-linguistic information is essential to an adequate 
theory of 2nd language learning.” It is believed “that the 
question of whether language is essentially a self- 
contained system or more basically a medium of 
communication is crucial to theories of 2nd language 
learning and methods of 2nd language teaching.” It is 
concluded that the research noted "supports the as- 
sumption that the communicative function of language is 
an essential point of concern for any theory of 2nd 
language learning which aims at adequacy." (44 ref.)—J. 

. этил. 

2963. Prosek, Robert A. (Purdue U.) An evaluation 
of the role of oral sensation in consonant produc- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4922. 

2964. Shugar, Grace & Gepner-Wiecko, Krystyna. (U. 
Warsaw, Higher School of Foreign Languages, Poland) 
Effect of language structure on associative re- 
sponses to word equivalents in two languages: A 
cross-linguistic comparison of word associations in 
Polish and English. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1971, 
Vol. 2(2), 99-105.—In a cross-linguistic comparison of 
Polish and English responses to equivalent word stimuli 
obtained from the same group of 75 Polish under- 
graduates specializing in English, interlingual differences 
Were studied with the purpose of exploring sources of 
differences within linguistic structure. It was found that 
this group, responding once in one language, once in the 
other, with intervals between tests, gave significantly 
different responses that accorded with established 
normative differences on a number of measures, 16, 
Tesponse heterogeneity, idiosyncrasy, and paradigmatic 
Vs. syntagmatic type. An examination of the influence of 
gender, present in Polish adjective stimuli (uniformly 
inflected for masculine gender) and absent in the 
corresponding English stimuli, showed clearly that this 
factor was responsible for limiting the range of noun 
response choices to those of the marked gender, whereas 
по such constraint was shown in the range of English 
noun responses, i.e., translated into Polish equivalents. 

his finding, confirmed in the corresponding normative 
data, appears to be evidence for the selective channelling 
effect of grammatical rules on word associative pro- 
cesses, (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2965. Siklóssy, Laurent. (U. Texas) A language 
learning heuristic program. Cognitive Psychology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 479-495.—An_ information-pro- 
cessing approach to language learning resulted in а 
computer program called ZBIE, which accepts tree- 
Structured descriptions of simple situations, and im- 
Proves its capacity to express these situations in the 
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natural language that it learns. As it learns, the program 
builds on the tree structures classes of Brain called 
patterns, that have similar expressions in the language. 
Translation rules for the patterns and an incontext 
vocabulary permit ZBIE to express a situation in the 
natural language. Learning is guided by a least-effort 
expectation heuristic. The program utilizes standard 
information-processing techniques and simple data 
structures, e.g., sets, ordered lists, and trees. In spite of its 
modest capabilities, ZBIE is sensitive to the problem of 
context and deals with recursion in a natural fashion. 
The program, although limited, supports the hypothesis 
that language-learning need not require postulated 
separate language-acquisition devices.—Journal summa- 


гу. 

2966. Weisberg, Robert W. (Temple U.) On sen- 
tence storage: The influence of syntactic versus 
semantic factors on intrasentence word associa- 
tions. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 631-644.— Tested several theories 
on the relationship of intrasentence word associations 
(ISWA) to sentence storage in a series of experiments 
with a total of 156 undergraduates. Results of the Ist 3 
experiments do not support N. Johnson’s surface 
structure theory or a deep structure theory. An alter- 
native theory of sentence storage based on the semantic 
interpretation given a sentence was formulated and 
supported in 2 further experiments. ISWA were dis- 
rupted by violations of selectional restrictions and the 
disruptions occurred at those points where semantic 
interpretation was blocked. It is concluded that sentence 
structure serves as the basis for sentence interpretation 
but structure per se plays little part in sentence storage. 


(32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 


2967. Brown, Eric & Miron, Murray S. (New York U.) 
Lexical and syntactic predictors of the distribution 
of pause time in reading. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 106), 658-667.—In- 
vestigated the predictal ility of pause time in a spoken 
message, containing 1,537 words, when read by a 

rofessional speaker. The rendition was рен at 164 
words/min and analyzed from 3 points of view; (a) an 
immediate constituent (surface structure) syntactic anal- 
ysis, (b) a stochastic information analysis of all lexical 
items in context, and (c) а deep structure analogue or 
clause analysis. Results indicate that 64% of the pause 
variance could be predicted from the syntactic measures. 
Both the surface and deep structure analogue measures 
of syntactic complexity yielded reliable predictive 
variance not accounted for in the overlap of the 2 
variables, suggesting that both levels of linguistic 
representation аге important determiners of рше 
structure їп ап oral reading performance. (29 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 


AESTHETICS 


imental research 
2968. Gordon, Edwin. (Ed) Exper Ia.: U. Iowa 


in the psychology of music. Iowa City, 
U. Western Ontario) 


A logical note. Journal of Aesthetics 
itici: i 15-219.—Asserts 
& Art Солах 1971(Win), Vol. SL A ани 


that 1. В 
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meaning is not sound. Hence, “an are theory of 
musical meaning as a species of nonverbal symbol-use 
awaits construction.” Meyer's distinction between desig- 
native and embodied meaning is confused and wrong. 
Musical character “cannot be coextensive with or a 
species of designative meaning.” Nor should Meyer limit 
“musical meaning to what is worthy of our attention 
because of significant effect."—P. А. Farnsworth. 

2970. Robinson, Virginia P. The double soul: Mark 
Twain and Otto the Otto Rank 
Association, 1971(Jun), Vol. 6(1), 32-53.—Examines 
excerpts from Rank's correspondence with J. Taft, and 
from the writings of a literary expert, biographer, and 
friends who comment on his affinity for Mark Twain. It 
is shown that Rank discovered Twain as the result of a 

nal crisis in his life. M. Geismer in his book on 
wain writes a "literary criticism that uses Rank's 
ideology so fully and where Rank and Twain are almost 
intertwined...” In this book, Twain's genius is re- 
examined in the light of Rank's theory of art and culture. 
Events which influenced Twain's life and writing are 
recounted.—P. Hertzberg. 

2971. Simonov, Pavel. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neuro- 
physiology, Moscow) asa scien- 
tist. лі Today, 197\(Dec), Vol. 5(7), 59-61, 
102-106.—Dostoevsky anticipated psychological theory 
by explaining behavior in terms of the needs to live, to 
know, and to belong. Recent research on preference for 
novelty and on apparent altruism in rats supports the 
theoretical usefulness of the latter needs. The need to 
belong is a sign of the deep humanity of man, and, if 
compassion remains, even individuals forced to act 
cruelly do not extinguish the need.—E. J. Posavac. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 
2972. Donald А. (U. Minnesota) The 
istics of students 


at Macalester College, with respect to the use of 
illicit and exotic drugs with lar emphasis on 
marijuana. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4342. 

2973. Committee on Mental Health Services, 2 
for the Advancement of Py . Drug misuse: 
psychiatric view of a . New York, 
N.Y.: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1971. 73 p. $4.95(cloth), 


Mee os 
2974. Greenwald, B. S. & Luetgert, M. J. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) A comparison of drug users and 
non-users on an urban commuter campus. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
6(1), 63-78.—66-item, multiple-choice questionnaires 
designed to elicit demographic and drug experience data 
were completed by 591 students of an urban community 
campus. 139 Ss (24%) identified themselves as having 
had some EE with drugs. As compared to the 
nonuser, the drug user was older and further advanced in 
his academic study tending to be engaged in liberal arts 
studies, and not affiliated with a religious faith. He was 
an urban resident, lived independently of his parents, 
and was engaged in parttime employment. His parents 
were distinctly middle class in terms of education, 
occupation, and salary, and his relationship with them 
was described as "neutral" or "conflicted." There were 
no significant differences between drug users and 
nonusers in terms of sex, ethnic background, or aca- 
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demic standing, nor was the drug user easily or 
realistically discriminable from the total population in 
terms of other aspects of family structure measured. 
—Journal summary. 

2975. Hunt, William A. (Ed.) (Loyola U., Chicago, 
11.) Learning mechanisms in smoking. Chicago, Til.: 
Aldine, 1970. 237 p. $8.95. 

2976. Jose R. & Hain, Jack D. (Collier 
County Mental Health Clinic, Naples, Fla.) Patterns of 

use in a high school population. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 836- 
841.—Reports results of a questionnaire survey on drug 
use among high school students in southwestern Florida. 
It was found that (a) 24% of the 1,298 respondents had 
used an illegal drug at least once, (b) certain types of 
drugs were used more often than others, and (c) boys 
and girls differed in the types of drugs they used. 2 basic 
patterns of drug use were also found: ! for tolerance- 
type drugs (e.g., amphetamines, barbituates, opiates, and 
"glue") and the other for nontolerance-type drugs (e.g., 
marihauna). гасни were used to some extent by 
both groups. A number of personal and attitudinal 
uie were found to be related to the different 
patterns of drug use. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2977. McAree, C. P., Steffenhagen, R. A., & Zheutlin, 
L. S. (U. Vermont, Medical се —— 
and patterns drug usage in college students. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 
890-893.— Describes a study, conducted under a grant of 
immunity from prosecution, in which 100 student drug 
users and 100 nonusers were tested. Drug users were 
categorized as (a) marihuana-only users, (b) multiple- 
drug users, or (c) gross-multiple-drug users. Using the 
MMPI as a criterion, it was found that the gross-multiple 
users had the highest incidence of abnormal profiles and 
evidenced, along with the multiple users, more psycho- 
pathology than the marihuana-only users or nonusers. 
"MUS. Sluga. Wilibald. (Vi U., Psychiatric 

978. Sluga, Wil . (Vienna U., Psy - 
Neurological Clinic, Austria) Aktuelle Aspekte des 
Suchtmittelmissbrauches bei Jugendlichen. [Cur- 
rent aspects of drug abuse in adolescents.] Praxis т 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
20(4), 141-145.—Documents the increase in drug abuse 
in adolescents, with statistics from the Austrian security 
board and the Psychiatric-Neurological Clinic of „Vienna 
University. Psychiatric symptoms have become са 
ingly predominant. The shift of the phenomenon into + 
direction of social deprivation is shown. Changes a 
group relationships of drug dependent youths ar 
sketched, tensions with the adult generations are a 
and the difficult situation of the investigator is descr! Ай 
It is suggested that common changes during puberes 
in the family situation of the drug dependent shou A 
investigated further. Therapy success has кше 5 
Therapeutic experiments with outpatient group t M 
are described, and opinions on the much d 
changes of drug laws with respect to Cannabis 
presented.—Journal summary. kins U. 

2979. Snyder, Solomon H. (Johns Hop! LN Y: 
Medical School) Uses of marijuana New York, N. 
Oxford U. Press, 1971. 127 p. $5.95. & Van 

2980. Van De Voorde, H., De Wijs-Koppen, O- $i or 
Kerckvoorde, J. Studenten en psychofarmaca: ^e 
ing van het psychofarmaca-gebruik door de het 

de universiteit ands In 
denten van de un Ө drugs: Situ 
akademiejaar 1967-1968. [Students and drug 
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ations and conditions of use of drugs by students at the 
Leuven University їп Holland during the academic year 
1967-1968.] Monografie van de School voor Maatschap- 
pelijke Gezondheidszorg, Katholieke U., Leuven, 1969, No. 
3, 133 p. 

2981. WHO Scientific Group. The use of cannabis. 
World Health Organization, Tec nical Report Series, 1971, 
No. 478, 47 p.— Presents results from а World Health 
Organization meeting in Geneva on December 8-12, 
1970. The use of cannabis was examined to assess 
present knowledge of its effects on man, to indicate 
where further research is needed, and to suggest possible 
approaches to such research. Physiological, sociocultural, 
psychological, and chemical aspects are considered. (9 p. 
rel.)—P. Hertzberg 
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2982. Beck, C. M., Crittenden, B. S., & Sullivan, E. V. 
(Eds.) (Ontario Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, 
Canada) Moral education: Interdisciplinary ар- 
proaches. Toronto, Ontario, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 
1971. x, 402 p. $12.50.— Presents papers delivered by 
various authors at an interdisciplina conference on 
moral education. Topics covered include: (a) the search 
for common norms within a pluralistic society, (b) moral 
development and behavior, and (c) problems of meth- 
odology and practice. 

2983. Becker, Ernest. The birth and death o! 
meaning: An interdisciplinary on the 
problem of man. (2nd ed.) New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 
1971. x, 228 p. $6.95. 

2984. Bernal Amezquita, Carlos. (St. Louis U.) The 
phenomenology of psychosocial in Pierre 
Tellhard de Chardin, as a basis for a theory of 
personality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4840. 

2085. Erb, Everett D. & Hooker, Douglas. (East Texas 
State U.) The psychology of the emerging self. (and 
ed.) Philadelphia, Pa.: F. A. Davis, 1970. xiii, 342 р. 
S4(paper). 

2986. Gordon, Chad & Gergen, Kenneth J. The self in 
social interaction: I. Classic & contem 3 
spectives. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1968. 
Xii, 473 p. $9.95.—Attempts to draw together the more 
outstanding contributions deriving from the sociological 
and psychological traditions, and to provide an impetus 
for integration of the thinking and h that form the 
basic foundation of the field. Papers are presented by 
various authors on the nature and dimensions of the = 
the development of the self, self-conception and 
иып of behavior, and self-conception ап 

chopathology. 

2987. Jensen, Arthur К. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
phylogeny and ontogeny of intelligence. Perspectives 
in Biology & Medicine: 19/1, Vol. 15(1), 31-43- Meno 
development occurs in qualitatively different stages Ша! 
are hierarchically related. These stages exhibit species 
Ontogenetic, individual, and subpopulation doge 

uman personality is correlated with mental E 
Opment, and the social system tends to stratify kd 
viduals on the basis of both factors. (22 ref). аА 

2088 тре раз Neil R. (U. Pittsburgh, Medien 
School) The influence of phil on the бее, 
Opment of Freud's pleasure 2 Вусна: 
Communications, 1971, Vol. 130), 1121952ресз 
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Freud’s pleasure principle, elaborates the English Util- 
itarians (Jeremy entham and John Stuart Mill) phi- 
losophies with an emphasis on pleasure and pain, 
elaborates the influence of philosopher Franz Brentano 
on Freud as both a thinker and a friend, and draws 
comparisons by showing similarities and differences 
between Freud and these philosophers. It is concluded 
that the content and design of Freud’s pleasure principle 
was in many respects similar to the thinking of Bentham, 
Mill, and Brentano. Principles which Freud may have 
derived from the Utilitarians are that: (a) they were 
positivistic, psychologically oriented philosophers con- 
cerned with mechanisms of the mind; (b) they consid- 
ered pleasure and pain to be intimately involved in the 
discriminative process of the mind; (c) pleasure was the 
preferred choice because it was good and therefore right; 


leasure tends to modif d 
Differences are seen to be that Freud: (a) used psychic 
excitation to explain how pleasure was obtained, (b) used 
object-cathexes to explain how excitation levels dis- 
jed to explain the principle in terms of his 


ego.—J. L. ; р 
2989. Lincke, Harold. (11. Spiegelgasse, „Zürich, 
Switzerland) Der Urspring des Ichs. [The origin of the 
he, Stuttgart, 197 10а) Vol. 25(1), 1-30.—A 

hylogenetically as a 


be inhibited. The decline of the Oedipus 
changes in the Had ies 
i wired, ontogenetically repro uced, 
ee tied. diis as the introjection of tpe temet 
i ces the latency period, so the introjec ion 
peg al object concludes the oral hase and 
in the repression of the impulse n n the quta 
i hild's experience follows a phy o- 

both ПУ dete ie wi path. The basic maternal introject 
i i of the ego. It is 0! strategic 
is the inne n але development. It operates 
and for delay and oe 
. On the basis of this introject, the species- 
meet solution for problems arising from the oblit- 
enact! of boundaries is in the domain of opt 

rience Wi 
ta—the coalescence of expe da ea. 


structures. (English summary) (46 
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upational 


) Vol. 25(6), 271-274. — Notes that the 
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behavior in young animals and children. It is suggested 
that such behavior has the basic function of developing 
competence in dealing with the environment, and that 
sense of competence is a vital aspect of self-esteem. 
Practical workers need to become as sharply aware of a 
client’s competence and feeling of competence as they 
now are of anxieties, defensiveness, love, and hate. 
Under current conditions of extended mental health care 
the habit of attention to competence may suggest 
valuable innovations in the giving of service.—Journal 
abstract, 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES 


2992. Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U. Illinois, Lab. of 
Personality & Group Analysis, Champaign) Marriage 
dimensions and personality. pei ps Personality & 

Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 369-375. 
— Gave a factored Marital Role Questionnaire and the 
16 PF to 186 married graduates students. For each of the 
12 marriage dimensions, Ss were grouped according to 
their scores. The “high” and “low” groups were defined 
as those Ss scoring | standard deviation ME and below 
the mean on a particular dimension. An "intermediate" 
group was comprised of Ss falling between | standard 
deviation above or below the mean. Analyses of variance 
were conducted with 3 levels of marital dimensions and 2 
levels of sex as the independent variables. The dependent 
variables were each of the 16 personality factors taken in 
turn. Results indicate several significant main effects and 
interactions, and these are discussed in detail.—Journal 
abstract. 

2993. Betz, Barbara J. (Dartmouth Medical School, 
Brattleboro, Vt) A dynamic chart of the human 
personality. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 615-618.—Presents a dynamic 
chart which describes (a) the individual's personality 
structure in terms of basic maturational and devei- 
opmental considerations, and (b) the nature of rela- 
tionships as functional events between persons in terms 
of the inner organization of each. In contrast to the 
unilateral bias found when focus is on 1 participant, the 
chart allows simultaneous assessment of the personality 
processes of 2 persons in interaction. It is concluded that 
the chart communicates complex concepts with par- 
simony by maintaining a number of diverse consider- 
ations in simultaneous view. It also offers a base line for 
the construction of more detailed submodels of human 
phenomena occurring at the level designated as ““рег- 
sonality."—Journal summary. 

2994. Branden, Nathaniel. (8560 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) The disowned self. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Nash, 1971. 256 p. $7.95. 

2995. Brown, William. (U. Oxford, England) Mind 
and personality: An essay in psychology and phi- 
losophy. College Park, Md.: McGrath, 1970. x, 356 р. 

2996. Eagly, Alice Н. & Acksen, Barbara А. (U. 
Massachusetts) The effect of expecting to be eval- 
uated on change toward favorable and unfavorable 
information about oneself. Sociometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
34(4), 411-422.—Tested predictions concerning self- 
concept change based on the viewpoint that amount of 
change is a function of an S's expectancies concerning 
the consequences of change. In experimental conditions 
that varied according to induced expectancy about 

future events, 68 male and 76 female undergraduates 
received messages disagreeing favorably or unfavorably 
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with their self-assessments. Consistent with the assump- 
tions that were made concerning the expected conse- 
quences of change, the following findings emerged; (a) 
among Ss who received a favorable message, those who 
expected to undergo further evaluation showed signif- 
icantly less change toward the message than did those 
who did not expect further evaluation; and (b) among Ss 
who received an unfavorable message, there were no 
significant differences between expectancy conditions, 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2997. Groble, Joy D. (U. Wisconsin) A balance 
theory of self-evaluation: A testing of its predictions 
in an achievement situation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4859. 

2998. Hafeez, A. (Indian Inst. of Science, Bangalore) 
A study of ascendance-submission among engi- 
neering, humanities and science students, em- 
ployed engineers and supervisors. Indian Journal of 
Social Work, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(1), 95-98.—Adminis- 
tered a modified form of the Allport Ascendance- 
Submission (A-S) Test to 14 groups of men including 
engineering students, employed engineers, supervisors, 
applicants for supervisory jobs, unemployed artisans, 
and applicants for clerical positions. Results show that 
engineering students were the most submissive of the 
groups and humanities students more ascendant. Dif- 
ferences between the leader and nonleader groups and 
the engineering students were significant. It is suggested 
that the A-S test alone is not sufficient for employment 
purposes. Aptitude, IQ, and other tests should also be 
considered.—/. W. Kidorf. 1 

2999. Kanekar, Suresh & Mukerjee, Sumitra. (Law- 
rence U.) Intelligence, extraversion, and neuroticism 
in relation to season of ып. онла] ve 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), -310.—Admun- 
iem tmm Progressive Matrices test and the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory to 40 male and 40 female 
Indian graduate students. Date of birth, sex, and area of 
study were examined. Ss born in the summer scored 
higher on intelligence than those born in the winter 
(p « .05). No other findings were significant with respect 
to season of birth. Females scored higher than males on 
intelligence and lower on extroversion (p < .01). Science 
students scored higher on intelligence than arts studen и 
(р < .02) апа Іомег оп itas AR (р < .05) an 
introversion -01).—Author abstract. 

3000. edt Le A. (3701 Conshohocken Т, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Affect versus feeling: Оп Lof 
concept of a structuralized ego response. Jour 9 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Ос\), ee 
19(4), 780-786.—Proposes that affect cannot be quali м 
tively or quantitatively measured, but is an abate 
concept referring to theoretical psychic states, 1 asp 5h 
which—feelings—are subjectively experiences. E Я 
psychic states ог structures, have instinctual referren zx 
hierarchal structure, cognitive representations, 8 le 
jectively perceived “feelings,” objectively орго of 
physiolic and somatic concomitants, some cet 
stability and permanence, and of instinctualization: oe 
structures may be used by the ego for signal, con EAN 
defensive, synthetic, structural, regulatory, object E 
ational, or adaptive purposes. Such feeling states RE in 
and structure subsequent experience and are Шеш 
structured by that experience. Unconscious ОШ я» 
ized relationships have the potential to evoke i es is 
Even the highest form of symbolic корксо uf ‘vith 
meaningful only through its direct and indirect links 
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feelings. In this sense there is no such thing as a purely 
cognitive or intellectual process. Although affects are 
frequently referred to as “signals” or as if they are 
themselves motivational, this is true only in terms of their 
relational context with instinctual, cognitive, and genetic 
components.—Journal summary. 

3001. Masterson, Sharon А. (U. Nevada) A com- 
petence-control theory of rigidity. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4864. 

3002. Nashiro, Shimei. (Washington State U.) Influ- 
ence of levels of behavior on Q-sort measures of 
congruence of real and ideal self. Dissertation 
аан International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4355- 
4356. 

3003. Siddiqi, J. A., Jansen, R., & Haara, A. (U. 
Mainz, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Konserva- 
tivismus: Eindimensional oder mehrdimensional? 
(Conservatism; One-dimensional or multi-dimensional?] 
Psychologische Beitráge, 1971, Vol. 13(1), 26-37.—Col- 
lected comparative data on the conservatism of German 
students to decide whether conservatism had a multi- or 
unidimensional structure. 65 college and 79 high school 
students were administered Wilson and Patterson’s 
Conservatism Test. Results show that German students 
(especially college students) were more liberal in their 
attitudes than Wilson and Patterson’s sample of students 
from New Zealand. Factor analysis of the results 
Supports the assumption that conservatism (as measured 
by this test) is multidimensional in its structure, (French 
summary)—English summary. 

3004, Stotland, Ezra; Sherman, Stanley E., & Shaver, 
Kelly G. (U. Washington) Empathy and birth order: 
Some experimental explorations. Lincoln, Neb.: U. 
Nebraska Press, 1971. 197 p. $8.50. 

3005. Trexler, Jerome T. & Schuh, Allen J. (Penn- 
Sylvania Power & Light Co., Personnel Administration 
Dept., Allentown) Personality dynamics in a military 
training command and its relationship to Maslow's 
motivation hierarchy. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 

1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 245-253.—Questionnaire data per- 
laining to perceived need deficiencies were obtained 
from an experimental group of 103 military males and a 
civilian control group totaling 97 Ss on 3 occasions over 
а 9-wk period. Data were analyzed to test the concept of 
a hierarchy of need levels (Maslow's theory) with the 
following "major results: (a) significant experimental- 
control differences were not found until deprivation was 
experienced by the experimental group, (b) increasing 
lime spent in an environment of deprivation was related 
to a lowering of perceived need satisfaction of the 
experimental group, and (c) the existence of a need level 
hierarchy was confirmed based on the satisfaction 
Variance ratios between need levels.—Journal abstract. 

3006. Uhlenberg, Donald M. (Ohio State U.) ake 
Visional perspective on the self with a summary о 
Pertinent research, 1959-1969. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4851. 


Behavior Correlates 


3007. Atkinson, Gilbert A. (U. Minnesota) Person 
ality and hypnotic cognition, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4875-4816. id 

008. DeFronzo, James. (Indiana О.) Religion and 
humanitarianism ‘in Eysenck's T ppl aod & 
left-right political orientation. Journal of Personal 969 
Social Psychology, 1972Мат), Vol. 218), 265-269. 
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—Measured religious and humanitarian values in 118 
undergraduates by means of fragmentation of Eysenck’s 
tough-tender mindedness (Т) dimension, Ss’ left-right 
political orientations were also ascertained. It was 
hypothesized that high traditional religious orientation 
would be associated with political conservatism and that 
high humanitarian orientation would be associated with 
political radicalism. Results support the hypothesis. The 
relative strength of humanitarian and religious orien- 
tations within Ss was more closely associated with 

political orientation than either religion or humanitarian- 

ism alone. A slight negative relation was observed 

between religious and humanitarian orientations. The- 

oretical background for the findings is discussed. 

—Journal abstract. 

3009. Ehrlich, Nathaniel J. (Flint Coll.) Acquisition 
rates of competitors and performers: А note on the 
theory of athletic performance. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1066.— Presented a 
written description of the competitor/performer dis- 
tinction to 20 undergraduates. Ss rated themselves on a 
7-point scale as a competitor (extrinsically motivated to 
perform) or Боа (intrinsically motivated), Per- 
formance of the 9 competitors on a rotary-pursuit task 
was initially 39% lower than that of the [1 performers, 
but the competitor group’s acquisition rate was high 
enough to equal or surpass the performer group after 8 
trials.—Author abstract. 

3010. Fisher, Dennis F. & Keen, Susan L, (U.S. Army 
Aberdeen Research & Development Center, Human 
Engineering Lab., Md.) Verbal recall as a function of 
personality characteristic. Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 83-92. —Examined 
verbal recall in anal retentive, anal neutral, and anal 
expulsive Ss. 33 army enlisted men completed the Blacky 
Pictures: A Technique for the Exploration of Personality 
Dynamics. Paragraph recall, paired-associate learning, 
and a discussion interaction served as recall measures. 
Results fail to confirm the findings of previous inves- 
tigators which showed anal retentives to be superior in 
verbal recall. Ss' General-Technical scores on the Army 
General Classification Test were directly related to 
personality characteristics, —J/ournal summary. 

..3011. Goldberg, Elaine M. (Northwestern U.) I-E 
expectancy and perception of interpersonal control. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4858. 

3012. Houston, B. Kent. (U. Kansas) Control over 
stress, locus of control, and response to stress. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 21(2), 249-255.—Tested К. $. Lazarus’ proposal that 
the less control a person judges himself to have in a 
threatening situation, the more stressful it will be. A total 
of 66 male undergraduates was given the Digits Back- 
ward test of the WAIS under conditions of nonstress, 
avoidable shock, or unavoidable shock. Stress was 
measured by Ss’ EKG, heart rate, and responses to 
Zuckerman’s Affect Adjective Check List. It was found 

that Ss in the unavoidable shock group reported more 
anxiety but evidenced less physiological arousal than ihe 
avoidable shock group. Lazarus also asserts that genera 
beliefs about helplessness increase the perception of 
threat. Contrary to expectation, external locus-of-control 

Ss (assumed to hold general feelings of presen tie) 
manifested less physiological arousal in hoe ral 
internal-control Ss, as measured by the Internal- fi i 
Control Scale. Results congruent with previous findings 
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were obtained between locus of control and task 
performance. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3013. Mack, David; Powell, Jimmie R., Lehmann, 
Andre D., & Wendt, Hans W. (Macalester Coll.) The 
influence of aggression, anxiety, liberalism, and 
other personality factors on game behavior as a 
function of other player's choice. Psychologische 
Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(1), 38-54.—Administered a 
personality test battery to 40 white male undergraduates. 
Ss were then assigned to 2 experimental groups where 
they played, with a simulated other player, 100 trials of a 
Prisoner’s Dilemma game in which small amounts of 
money could be won. In Group | the simulated player 
followed an 80% cooperative program of responses, and 
in Group 2, an 80% competitive program. It was found 
that, in general, S's personality correlated to a signif- 
icantly higher degree with behavior in the game under a 
cooperative other’s program than under a competitive 
other’s program. Results are interpreted in accord with 
reinforcement theory. (German & French summaries) 
(33 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3014. Milliment, C. Raymond. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) 
Support for a maladjustment 1 of the 
anxiety-defensiveness dimension. Journal of Person- 
ality Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 39-44.—Selected 
2 groups of 28 college students scoring at the extremes of 
the Millimet Manifest Anxiety-Defensiveness (MAD) 
Scale. Ss were given 2 adjective check lists, the Rotter 
Incomplete Sentences Blank (ISB), and Cards 13MF and 
14 of TAT. Results indicate that the ISB significantly 
identified 86% of the low MAD scorers as adjusted and 
75% of the high MAD scorers as maladjusted. 4 
subjectively determined categories of discriminating 
adjectives entitled internal discomfort, sensitivity, inter- 
personal uncertainty, and fatigue support previous 
findings that individuals differing in defensive style 
differ in measures of self-description. TAT stories scored 
for emotional tone and outcome resulted in nonsig- 
nificant findings. Implication toward a unitary dimen- 
sion of anxiety, defensive style, and personal adjustment 
are discussed. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3015. Ryckman, Richard M. & Rodda, William C. (U. 
Maine) Conformity in college men and women as a 
function of locus of control and prior group support. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 
313-314.—Assessed conformity behavior in a modified 
Crutchfield situation in which internal and external 
undergraduates of both sexes received different levels of 
group support on an initial series of trials before 
experiencing total disagreement from group members on 
a 2nd series of trials. As predicted, external women 
conformed more than any of the other experimental 
groups. Contrary to expectation, internal men con- 
formed more than external men, independently of prior 
support level. An interpretation of these results in terms 
of the motivational determinants of differences in 
performance for internals and externals of both sexes is 
offered.—Author abstract. 

3016. Schalling, Daisy. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Contributions to the validation of some personality 
concepts. Reports from the Psychological Laboratories, 
U. Stockholm, 1970(Oct), Suppl. 1, 34 p.—Reports a 
series of 8 studies which investigates the relation between 

personality concepts (PC) (psychopathy, anxiety-prone- 
ness, and extroversion-impulsiveness-monotophobia) 
and reasonably consistent behavior styles. were 
assessed by clinical ratings in Exp. I-IV, conducted on 
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oups of criminals or delinquents with 83, 19, 26, and 19 
S respectively. In Exp. V-VII, PCs were assessed by 
inventories (classified as either extroversion or neu- 
roticism-psychasthenia-anxiety scales with the exception 
of the Gough Delinquency Scale, the Situational Un- 
pleasantness Sensitivity Inventory, and the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale) with 68 delinquents, 26 
students, and 50 conscripts, respectively. Exp. УШ 
included a review of studies on personality and tolerance 
for experimentally induced pain. PCs in the other studies 
are studied in relation to 3 aspects of laboratory 
behavior, performance on a behavior test (the Porteus 
Maze test), autonomic reactions in ап anticipatory 
situation, and responses to pain stimulation. Findings 
were mainly positive, supporting the hypotheses pro- 
posed. Relations obtained, however, were rather weak, 
and emphasis is placed on the consistency of results and 
their congruence with theoretical assumptions. (4 p. 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. € 

3017. Trego, Ronald E. (Texas Christian U.) An 
investigation of the Rod and Frame Test in relation 
to emotional dependence and social cue atten- 
tiveness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4910. 

3018. Vaught, Glen М. (State U. New York, Oswego) 
Accounting for sex differences on the Rod and 
Frame Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1114.—36 male and 39 female undergrad- 
uates produced correlations of .18 and .52, respectively, 
between the Embeddedness subscale of Evans's Psy- 
chological Differentiation Inventory and the Rod and 
Frame Test. Findings are discussed as offering support 
for the "cultural reward hypothesis" in accounting for 
sex differences in the Rod and Frame Test—Author 
abstract. 7 d 

3019. Warr, Peter B. (U. Sheffield, England) 

t and personality. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 
1970. 447 p. y 

3020. Wolfe, Raymond. (State University Coll. Ney 
York, Geneseo) Effects of economic threat on ало 
and perceived locus of control. Journal of pes 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 233-240 —A D 
istered questionnaires containing demographic items, п 
Srole’s measure of anomia, апа Rotter's dem S 
External Control scale to 2 samples of adults sal W 
economic threat (n = 196 and 72) and 181 Cae 
Scores on both variables were influenced in the eae 
direction by individual differences in education an i 
economic threat. Between-group comparisons reveal бет 
belief in external control was influenced in a rit 
fashion by directness or personal relevance of b 
while anomia differences reflect only the gross 
omy of threat vs. no threat—Author abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE e 


3021. Baltes, Paul B., Nesselroade, John R., Schaie, g 
Warner, & Labouvie, Erich W. (West Virginia U.) ability- 
dilemma of regression effects in examining, ерү, 
level-related differentials in ontogenetic pa^ "v, 
intel . Developmental Psychology, 1972 a female 
6(1), 78-84.—Measured a total of 301 male and fon, 
Ss from 4 age groups (21-34, 35-48, 49-62, ame Primary 
1956 and in 1963 with a battery of tests from е, ош 
Mental Abilities Test and the Test of к 
Rigidity. Factor analyses resulted in 3 a ntelligence 
dimensions of intelligence: (a) crystalized ! 
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(b) cognitive flexibility, and (c) visuomotor flexibility. 
Separately for each factor and each age group, Ss were 
divided into 3 ability levels using factor scores based on 
the Ist occasion (1956) as criterion measures. Sub- 
sequently, 3—4 (cohort, age) X 3 (high, medium, low 
ability level) X 2 (occasion, age)—analyses of variance 
were performed which resulted in several significant 
main effects and Occasion X Ability Level interaction 
effects, with the latter indicating differential age changes 
for ability levels with regard to all intelligence dimen- 
sions. Additional time-reversed control analyses, how- 
ever, showed that these ability-level-related differentials 
in ontogenetic patterns of adult intelligence could not be 
distinguished from statistical regression effects. Results 
challenge earlier studies reporting Ability Level x Age 
interactions. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3022. Light, Richard J. & Smith, Paul V. (Harvard U.) 
Statistical issues in social allocation models of 
intelligence: A review and a response. Review of 
Educational Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 41(4), 351-367. 
—Responds to Shockley's discussion of IQ and the 
genetics-educability issue. Various issues raised by 
Shockley are answered, and the methodological impli- 
cations of his disagreement with other authors are 
discussed.—P. D. Leedy. 

3023. Shockley, William. (Stanford U.) Models, 
mathematics, and the moral obligation to diagnose 
the origin of Negro IQ deficits. Review of Educational 
Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 41(4), 369-377.— Considers 
that if those members of the black minority with the least 
percentage of Caucasian genes are both the most prolific 
and the least intelligent, then a form of genetic 
enslavement is the destiny of their next generation. 
Similar but less severe dysgenic threats exist for whites. 
Both will produce enormous and avoidable amounts of 
human agony for all of our citizens—regardless of race. 
To deflect analysis from such problems by the perpet- 
uation of errors, like those diagnosed in Light and 
Smith's *malicious-allocation" model, is a disservice to 
humanity.—P. D. Leedy. 


CREATIVITY 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


‚3024. Cattell, Raymond B. & Nichols, K. Ernest. (U. 
Illinois) An improved definition, from ten researches, 
of second order personality factors in О data (with 
cross-cultural checks). Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 187-203.—Attempts to ea 
definitive statement, on a broad foundation, of the 2nd 
Order personality structure among 16 primary person- 
ality factors. 8 factors and ап error factor were 
consistently found across the majority of 10 researches 
differing in age, culture, sex, language, and education. 
The congruence coefficients for the same factor across 10 
researches reached significant values for all, and espe- 
cially high values for exvia vs. invia, anxiety, cortertia, 
intelligence, and moral upbringing. (44 tef.)—Author 
abstract. 

‚3025. Crowther, Betty & More, Douglas M. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Occupational stereotyping on initial 
impressions. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 2(1), 87-94.—Asked students to rate the personality 
characteristics of others who had been identified only by 
name and occupation. The traits assertiveness, intel- 
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ligence, and responsibility were found to be highly 
related to the prestige dimension of occupation. Ss found 
it more difficult, however, to ascribe the traits likeability, 
emotionality, and rebelliousness on this basis. It is 
concluded that occupation is a more important deter- 
minant of certain types of personality assessment in 
initial encounters than is individual appearance.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3026. Howarth, Edgar; Browne, James A., & Marceau, 
Roger. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) An Нет 
analysis of Cattell’s 16 PF. Canadian Journal of 
Behavioural Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 85-90.—Ad- 
ministered Form A of the 16 PF to 567 undergraduates, 
and obtained correlations between all items. The present 
analysis concerns the number of significant interitem 
correlations. Of the 16,836 interitem correlations, 3,267 
were significant at the .01 level. Of these 3,267, only 348 
were intrafactor correlations out of 984 possible signif- 
icant intrafactor correlations. The most homogeneous 
item groupings were found in surgency, parmia, and 
ergic tension. In general, this widely used personality test 
does not satisfy critical scrutiny at the item level. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

3027. Owens, William A. (U. Georgia, Inst. for 
Behavioral Research) A quasi-actuarial basis for 
individual assessment. American Psychologist, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 992-999,.—Describes the sub- 
grouping of persons based upon the patterns of their 
prior experience, as derived from responses to a scored 
autobiographical inventory. It was hypothesized that 
persons who have behaved similarly in the past would 
continue to do so in the present and future, and that 
these behaviors can be measured by test responses in à 
variety of experimental and field-study settings. It is 
suggested that an individual may be assessed by (a) 
completing a biodata inventory, (b) being matched with 
the subgroup he most closely resembles, and (c) having 
attributed to him the modal behaviors of the given 
subgroup. It is noted that this is an extremely efficient 
appraisal for the individual.—Author abstract. 

3028. Rogers, Lawrence S., Cohen, Irwin H., Dworin, 
Jack, & Lipetz, Milton E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Edwards Personal needs: The 
choice of comparable groups. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 65-67.—Administered 
the EPPS to 50 males seeking help with their marriage 
and 50 males who ге orted having stable marriages. It 
was found that when the total sample was compared with 
EPPS norms for adult males, the number and extent of 
the differences were йе similar. However, between- 
group comparisons show relatively few differences. 
Results indicate the need of having ап appropriate group 
for comparison purposes before attributing differences 
found to selected group variables.—Journal abstract. 


Inventories 


. Gill, Mohindra P. & D'Oyly, Vincent R. 
Н oak for Studies in Education, Toronto, 
The construction of an 


self-concept. Interchange, 1970, 
evelopment of “a 


porting the self-concepts of high school 
students in an academic setting, and 


reliability and validity. 
ures the self-perception 
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cerning themselves and their school experiences, focus- 
ing on the self and how it is perceived. The scale, 
consisting of 2 sets of 65 statements, was administered to 
1,424 9th graders. To obtain reliability data, the scale 
was administered to 67 students 8 wk. after the Ist 
administration. For perceived self, the stability coef- 
ficients were .69 and .60 for boys and girls, respectively; 
for ideal-self, .60 and .67. Results for internal consistency 
ranged from .89—92, considered satisfactory for a 
multidimensional scale. 8 of 15 factors on the Perceived- 
Self Scale were psychologically interpretable: achieve- 
ment-related characteristics, acceptance by peers and 
teachers, self-confidence, self-perceived originality, feel- 
ing of adequacy, reaction to school program, concen- 
tration ability, and self-satisfaction. For the Ideal-Self 
Scale, the interpretable scales were: self-confidence and 
achievement-related characteristics, originality, accep- 
tance by peers and teachers, general characteristics, 
self-satisfaction, and reaction to school program. It is 
concluded that this “new instrument has potential to 
make an important contribution to the prediction of 
academic achievement.”—J. L. Smith. 

3030. Hoerl, Jean B. (St. Louis U.) Objections to 
selected MMPI items as a function of sex, internal 
versus external locus of control and игез for 
objecting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
19 ane), Vol. 32(8-B), 4859-4860. 

3031. Silverman, Irwin; Shulman, Arthur D., & 
Wiesenthal, David L. (U. Florida) The experimenter as 
a source of variance in ical research: 
Modeling and sex effects. Journal o Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 219-227. 
—Investigated the conditions under which 2 modeling 
[сенга occur: (a) “identification modeling” (identity 

etween S's self-ratings on a personality inventory and 
the personality traits of his E); and (b) "reference 
modeling" (an opposite relationship between E traits and 
S self-ratings). 2 studies were conducted with a total of 6 
Es and 501 gadengradugton Modeling of either type was 
observed only with same-sexed E-S dyads; identification 
modeling occurred for male pairs and reference mod- 
eling for females. Several па аге reported dealing 
with variations in E behavior as a function of E and S 
sex.—Journal abstract. 

3032. Thakur, G. P., Thakur, Manju, & Schoenfeld, 
Lawrence S. A cross-cultural reliability study of the 
Schoenfeld Daydream Inventory. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1218.—Attempted to 
ascertain the reliability of the Schoenfeld Daydream 
Inventory for an Indian sample of 41 male postgraduate 
university students. 3 scales (Past, Unrealistic, and 
Movement Toward People) demonstrated reliability 
around .70. The use of daydreams in cross-cultural 
personality research is suggested.—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 

3033. Aronoff, Joel. (Michigan State U.) Sex dif- 
ferences in the orientation of body i . Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 19-22. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with undergraduates (n 
= 40, 850) to examine E. Erikson's formulation of 
contrasting psychosexual modes in males and females 
through the configuration used in the drawing of a tree. 
It was hypothesized than an open configuration in the 
drawing of the foliage expresses the projection of body 
image in an instrusive mode, while a closed configuration 
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expresses an inclusive mode. In Exp. I, it was found that 
males drew open trees while females tended to draw 
closed trees. In Exp. II, Ss were selected for the Strong 
presence or absence of intrusive characteristics, as 
measured by a sentence completion test. In this sample, 
intrusively-oriented Ss drew open trees irrespective of 
sex, while the nonintrusively-oriented Ss performed 
similarly to Ss in Exp. I. Results provide some support 
for differences in psychosexual orientation. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3034. Gamble, Kenneth R. (1545 W. Pratt Blvd, 
Chicago, Ill) The Holtzman Inkblot Technique. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 77(3), 172- 
194.—Describes the rationale, construction, and struc- 
ture of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique and critically 
reviews 10 yr. of research with this instrument. An 
impressive body of positive findings is in evidence, but 
more studies are needed in most areas covered by this 
review. The various technical refinements and extensions 
of this instrument should facilitate the appearance of 
future research, The dearth of relevant studies renders an 
evaluative comparison with the Rorschach impossible at 
this time. Implications of certain issues raised by К. 
Schafer, M. D. Ainsworth, and R. Holt in relation to 
Rorschach validity studies are discussed in reference to 
research with the Holtzman technique. (80 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

3035. Prola, Max. (York Coll., City U. New York) A 
review of the Transcendence Index. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 8-12. 
—Previous findings indicate that E. Weisskopf's (see PA, 
Vol. 24:5888) Transcendence Index for evaluating the 
fantasy and projection dimensions of TAT responses has 
excellent reliability characteristics and substantial valid- 
ity for various purposes. Strong correlations have been 
chained between transcendence and verbal output. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Rorschach Test 


3036. De Koninck, Joseph M. & Crabbé-Decibve 

Genevieve. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Fiel 
nce and Rorschach white-space figure- 

ground reversal nses. Perceptual & Motor S 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1191-1 194. Hypothesis 
that field-independent Ss would produce more yi Т 
space figure-ground reversal responses оп the Кошар 
test than field-dependent Ss. From 27 female sy 
male undergraduates given the Rod and Frame Te 
7 most field-independent and the 7 most field-depen S 
took the Rorschach test. The field-independent е 
produced more white space reversals. A control on a 
number of reversal responses as a function of Шү И 
exposure and a control on sex differences shay п 
contaminating effect. Thus, both measures may ге 
the same dimension. (20 ref.)—Journal abstrachi у! 

3037. Salmon, Phillida; Arnold, дезе ii 
Collyer, Yvonne M. (33 St. Martin’s Rd., o Thé 
England) What do the determinants determine: us 
internal validity of the Rorschach. Journal y EU 
ality Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 33-3 em anas 
tigated the internal validity of Rorschach pon Er den 
ysis, using a repertory grid technique with E 
graduates. Relationships were studied between NE 
structs referring to the “determinant Pope T 
inkblots and 4 referring to their eae: psyc! mputer 
concomitants. The grids were analyzed by а со 
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program which produces a composite grid indicating the 
pattern of construct relationships characteristic of the 
whole sample. Results indicate a common pattern of 
construct relationships which was significant over and 
above individual variations. This pattern, however, was 
not the 1 claimed by Rorschach and assumed in 
conventional profile analysis of Rorschach protocols. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3038. Allen, Thomas W. (Washington U.) A life style. 
Counseling Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 25-29.—Dis- 
cusses the family constellation aspect of Alfred Adler’s 
life style. A number of constellations of case studies are 
provided as well as the technique of assembling a family 
constellation for the professional counseling psycholo- 
gis. —W. S. Sahakian. 

3039. Allen, Thomas W. (Washington U.) The 
individual psychology of Alfred Adler: An item of 
history and a promise of a revolution. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 3-24.—Surveys the signif- 
icant contributions of Alfred Adler and those of the 
numerous American psychologists who have come under 
his influence. Emphasis is given to the subjectivistic or 
phenomenalistic approach of Adler, but, in citing his 
phenomenology, attention is also accorded to related 
Adlerian concepts, including the life style and its 
development. Adlerianism as a social psychology and 
psychophathology is underscored, as well as its holism, 
freedom, social interest, existential impact, and psy- 
chology of use.—W. S. Sahakian. 

3040. Ayres, A. Jean. (U. Southern California) 
Characteristics of types of sensory integrative 
dysfunction. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 

1971(Oct), Vol. 25(7), 329-334.—Used data from pre- 
vious studies to provide criteria for assigning scores on 5 
types of sensory integrative dysfunction to each of 110 
male and 38 female 5-10 yr. olds with learning disorders. 
Stepwise regression equations were generated from 48 
independent variables of sensorimotor and language 
functions using the assigned dysfunction scores as 
dependent variables. The equations are consistent with 
hypotheses associating deficient sensorimotor integration 
of the 2 sides of the body with postural mechanisms and 
somatosensory functions with praxis. A constellation of 
symptoms suggests the possibility of dysfunction in the 
right hemisphere. Form and space perception showed 
relationships with proprioceptive and tactile stimuli. 
Variables associated with auditory-language functions 
Suggest related right-hand involvement.—Journal ab- 


Stract. 
K. & Dorr, Henry I. The new 


3041. Beecher, He 
definition of death: ome opposing views. Inter- 


national Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
Toxicology, Bebes Vol. 5(2), 120-124.— Discusses a 
new definition of death, based on death of the brain, 
Which differs sharply from the definition of Black's Law 
dictionary. There are 3 reasons for the new pU 
(a) widely recognized inadequacy of the old definition S 
death, (b) advances in science and technology have mace 
it necessary to redefine death in light of these апаш» 
and (с) there is а life-saving potential in the a 
definition which will lead to greater availability te 
essential organs for transplantation. The new defini z , 
of death stipulates the following: (а) deep unco 
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sciousness with no response to external stimuli or 
internal need; (b) no movements, no breathing; (c) no 
reflexes (excepting occasional spinal reflexes); and (d) a 
flat EEG. These requirements must be present over at 
least a 24-hr period. Lawyers seem to feel that if there is 
heartbeat, it is possible to be charged with murder if 
organs are removed for transplantation. Philosophers 
and theologians also disagree on the new definition, 
questioning the right of society to determine life or death 
through transplanation. It is indicated that the *human 
body of the newly dead has great potential usefulness." 
—M. DeWitt. 

3042. Beigler, Jerome S. (Prudential Plaza, Chicago, 
Ill.) Experiences of liaison psychiatry on a private 
medical service. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 75-79.—Presents the clinical experiences of suc- 
cessfully extending liaison psychiatry to a private-patient 
medical service in a general teaching hospital, using brief 
case histories and discussions. Teaching strategy de- 
emphasized personality theory and concentrated on 
simple, practical tactics beneficial to patient, house 
officer, and attending physician.—Journal abstract. 

3043. Bootle, E. C. (Mount Wilga Rehabilitation 
Centre, Hornsby, New South Wales, Australia) Graded 
movement assessment based on a predetermined 
time system. Australian Occupational Therapy Journal, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 18(4), 7-12.—Used the concept of 
predetermined time systems, ie. that all movements 
have a time value, as a basis for the construction of a 
graded movement assessment. Development of the 
assessment system is described. Results of 6 cases on 14 
simple tests, 15 load factor tests, and 20 gross movement 
assessment tests are presented.—S. Knapp. 

3044. Borofsky, Ruth, et al. (Boston U., School of 
Nursing) Using a referral opinion poll to plan for 
comprehensive child care services. Massachusetts 
Journal of Mental Health, 197\(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 17- 
27.—Reports on an opinion poll that measured the 
knowledge and attitudes of 190 respondents among 5 
child care disciplines in Massachusetts: public school 
principals, pediatricians, parents, clergy, and probation 
Officers. The questionnaire used measured “important 
opinion about the ations largest network of outpatient 

sychiatric children’s clinics ....” : 
73045. Bourne, Peter С. (Emory U., Medical School) 
The Viet Nam veteran: Psychosocial casualties. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 23-27. 
— Some of the very factors which have kept the 
psychiatric casualty rate low among soldiers in Vietnam 
have ironically contributed to many of the psychosocial 
adjustment problems of the returning veteran. His 
self-image is blighted by an alienated society which does 
not regard him as a hero, A sense of loneliness may 
foster depression which leads to continuation of drug 
abuse often begun in Vietnam. Psychiatric facilities must 
prepare to treat the emotional problems that often 
develop after the veteran returns.—Journal abstract. 

3046. Buckley, Felicity. (Western General Hosp., 
Clinical & Population Cytogenetics Unit, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Preliminary report on intelligence quotient 
scores of patients with Turner's Syndrome: A 
replication study. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 5192014 Бен a 
shift of full scale Wechsler IQ scores toward the Abd 

d, with significantly lowered scores on the nonverbal 
pe responsible, with 12 female adults who had the 
small stature, primary amenorrhoea, and other stigmata 
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of Turner’s syndrome. While this generally confirms 
results of previous studies, more complete investigation 
of the basic cognitive deficits giving rise to poor 
performance on nonverbal items is recommended.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 
3047. Costello, Raymond M. (U. Tennessee) Racial 
comparisons on the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4855. 
3048. Daniels, Marvin. (8 Beaver Dr., Locust Valley, 
N.Y.) Enuresis, body language, and the Positive 
aspects of the enuretic act. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 564-578.—Presents 
several heuristic propositions generated by transposing 
the major psychogenic explanations of enuresis into 
body language terms. Self-oriented bodily phenomena 
(e.g., sensual exploitation of micturition, a Freudian 
rationale for enuresis) occasionally occur in enuresis but 
are probably not sufficient to produce the enuretic act. 
Other-oriented (message-oriented) body language is 
always present in enuresis. The enuretic act is the 
embodiment of a prototypical childhood event in which 
the very young child protests his discomfort and calls for 
parental assistance. In that enuresis constitutes an active 
protest and a plea, rather than a passive surrender or a 
cross-sexual identification (as many theorists have 
supposed), the enuretic act has healthy connotations 
which have previously been neglected. It follows log- 
ically that under certain circumstances, spontaneous 
remission of enuresis has decidedly negative implica- 
tions.—Journal summary. 
3049. de Dimant, Frida R. (U. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina) Informe psicológico en psicología clínica de 
niños. [Psychological information in child clinical 
psychology.] Revista Argentina de Psicología, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 1(2), 107-116.— Presents a discussion in terms of the 
intended destination of the information (medical doctor, 
parents, teacher, the child, etc.) and the consequent 
differences in style and emphasis needed. As 1 example, 
the problem of explaining psychological concepts to 
parents is often made more difficult because they 
misunderstand the commonly used words which here 
have different meanings.—S. M. Halpin. 
3050. Del Amo, A., Gullón, A., Moncada, E., & Bueno, 
M. (U. Navarra, Pamplona, Spain) Relación de anom- 
alias cariotípicas encontradas en 686 sujetos pos- 
ibles poseedores de anomalías cromosómicas. 
[Karyotype anomalies found among 686 subjects who 
may have chromosome anomalies.] Revista de Medicina 
de la Universidad de Navarra, 197\(Sep), Vol. 15(3), 
203-236.—Study of karyotypes of 686 patients with 
congenital and hereditary diseases, development defi- 
ciencies, or sexual anomalies revealed chromosomic 
alternations in 101 Ss. These could be grouped as 
follows: 2 familial translocations were detected in 4 and 
3 generations. Various other translocations and familials 
were also detected: possible translocations in 1 S with 
Klinefelter syndrome; and inversion, 2 Ph! deficiencies, 1 
C-ring chromosome, an extra small acrocentric chro- 
mosome, a trisomy in patients with Down’s syndrome, 2 
Ss with female phenotype, and 1 S with male phenotype. 
(English summary) (23 ref.\—M. C. Lorang. $ 
3051. Dulov, A. V. (Ed.) Voprosy sudebnoi psikho- 
logii: 1. [Issues in forensic psychology: I.] Minsk, USSR: 
Byelorussian V. I. Lenin State U., 1970. 162 p. 56 K. 

3052. Goldberg, Solomon C., May, Phillip R., & 
Wittenborn, J. R. (Eds.) (National Inst. of Mental 
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Health, Psychopharmacology Research Branch, Che: 
Chase, Md.) ACNP Study Group on Prediction of 
Response: Abridged proceedings. Psychopharma. 
cology Bulletin, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 4-9.—Presents 
abstracts of papers and a summary of the major topics 
brought up for discussion at the annual meeting of the 
American College of Neuropsychopharmacology in San 
Diego, California. 

3053. Goldin, George J. & Margolin, Reuben J, The 
high cost of confidentiality. Psychological Aspects of 
Disability, 1971(Nov), Vol. 18(3), 145-146.—A researcher 
wishing to obtain confidential data from a professional 
field other than his own may encounter difficulty in 
gaining access to such material. Proposals are suggested 
as a basis for sharing confidential material: (a) profes- 
sional groups and individuals must make the assumption 
that the researcher is bound by the same ethical 
constraints as the practitioner; (b) the legitimacy and 
status of the institution sponsoring the research must be 
established; and (c) the researcher must specify, to the 
agency from which he requests confidential material, the 
purpose and potential value of his proposed research. 
—N. De Palma. 

3054. Green, Lawrence W. (Johns Hopkins U., School 
of Hygiene & Public Health) Should health education 
abandon attitude change strategies? Perspectives 
from recent research. Health Education Monographs, 
1970, No. 30, 25-48.—Attempts to place educational 
strategies emphasizing change in attitude and beliefs in a 
social perspective (particularly in relation to cancer 
education). In recent developments in social learning 
theory, behavior modification, and reinforcement theory, 
there are critical points in the process of behavior change 
when individuals are not only more receptive, but 
actively seek information to assist them in rationalizing 
their behavior change. The need for greater attention to 
methods for bringing health education to indisi 
through the lay referral system, utilizing natural channels 
of social influence and support for attitude and behavior 
change is indicated. It will be necessary not on 
document social and psychological conditions bane, 
which different strategies are more or less effective, 
also the specific forms of behavior effected. The issue ч 
behavior change in relation to preventive health practic я 
and the relative importance of attitude change n 
means of achieving this goal has been studied. ОШ 
the discrepancies between health attitudes and o ds 
actions are explained by considering personality ne 
which they serve. (80 ref.)—Journal summary. 1 Hos 

3055. Gumpert, John & Paul, Ronald. Es e "t 
for Nervous Diseases, London, England) Activa ed 
the electroencephalogram with intravenous cv 
(methohexitone): The findings in 100 cases. ^ Vol. 
of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, ы D th di 
34(5), 646-648.—Reports that the technique ol socially 
hexitone activation of the EEG seems to be espe en 
valuable in the investigation of petit mal and in 
lobe epilepsy and adds valuable negative a H rlt 
cases of suspected behavior disorders.—Journdi AN ye 

3056. Jacobs, M. (State Herbarium, pu. al phe- 
lands) Depth psychology: A passing cu TI 3. 
nomenon. Humanitas, 1971(Win), Vol. 7(3), ^ 
— Presents a critical ашчу E Ji I 
Dieptepsychologie, and describes his criti er 
ficorics of Mun and sexuality, transference, and oth 
concepts. 


3057. Kahana, Ralph J. (9 Elba St, Brookline, Mass) 
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Studies in medical psychology: A brief survey. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 1-22. 
—Surveys many recent articles on medical psychology 
representative of current interests in this field. Systems of 
the body, age-related studies, pregnancy, the dying 
patient, hospitalization, and family relations and re- 
sponse to illness are some of the areas covered. A few 
studies which deal more fully with personality and illness 
are discussed at greater length. (367 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3058. Launay, Clément. (189 Blvd. Saint-Germain, 
Paris, France) La dyslexie: Réflextion sur un col- 
loque. [Dyslexia: Reflection on a colloquium.] Аса 
Paedopsychiatrica, 1971(Apr), Vol. 38(4), 119-127.—Con- 
siders the dyslexia syndrome, which has deep roots in the 
social апа emotional disorders of the young child. 
Etiology cannot be reduced to hereditary influences. 
Discrimination between true and pseudodyslexia re- 
mains difficult; it is preferable to consider a continuum. 
The accent has been placed on early stages of reading 
training, the passage from oral to written language. The 
Ist requires only a simple vocabulary and elementary 
syntaxis, but written language requires precision. Often 
the 6-yr-old's oral language does not enable him to 
construct written language even on a rudimentary basis. 
If familial language impoverishment or deficiency in the 
child himself makes his situation still more unfavorable, 
he runs the risk of experiencing dyslexia difficulties.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

3059. Marshall, Nancy R. & Hegrenes, Jack R. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School) The application of video 
tape replay in academic and clinic settings. Mental 
Retardation, 1970(Dec), Vol. 8(6), 17-19.—Reviews the 
current literature which indicated that videotape re- 


1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4865. 


3062. Office of Program & Evaluation, 
National Inst. of Mental Health. Mental Ith program 
reports: IV. January 1970. National MeL ur t 


Mental Health Information, 1970(Jan), No. 50: 


3063. Rentzsch, Gerhard. (22 Rubezahlweg, Leipzi 
E. Germany) Zur Frage der Kos etrationsiahigkei 
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bei hirnorganisch Erkrankten und Patienten mit 
neurotischen Stórungen Im Vergleich zu gesunden 
Versuchspersonen. [On the question of the ability to 
concentrate of patients with organic cerebral lesions and 
with neurotic disturbances in comparison with healthy 
persons.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie ind medizinische Psycho- 
logie, 1971(Aug), Vol. 23(8), 484—493.— Patients with 
neurotic disturbances scored 90% and patients with 
organic cerebral lesions scored 48% in relation to the 
average correct responses of healthy Ss as measured by 
an audiovisual reaction device. Patients with organic 
disorders were severely limited in reacting to simul- 
taneous stimuli. (43 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

3064. Rickels, Karl & Hesbacher, Peter T. (U. 
Pennsylvania) A working model of clinical research 
in private practice. Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 3-13.—Discusses a method to 
increase interplay between the private practitioner and 
the clinical researcher developed by the Private Practice 
Research Group. The group includes 32 ышы ргас- 
tioners and internists, and 8 private psychiatrists. The 
emphasis is primarily on research conducted in private 
general practice and only secondarily, оп research 
carried out in private psychiatric practice. By partic- 
ipating in a controlled study involving the collaborative 
efforts of a number of private practitioners, each 
physician is able to systematically determine not only 
how his patients respond to a treatment aes d but 
also to compare the response of his patients to that of 
patients seen by other physicians. Information derived 
from such studies is likely to be more valid than that 
which is gained in smaller studies conducted with less 
appropriate populations. Through participation in this 
organization, the private physician can become more 
actively involved in clinical research without becoming 
less involved in helping patients. (15 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 

3065. Rothman, G. riddie of cruelty. New York, 
N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1971. v, 210 p.—Presents 
numerous case examples illustrating the development of 
sadomasochistic trends, and outlines procedures for their 
modification or cure. " , 

3066. Schulz, Heinz. (Humboldt U. Berlin, EEG-Div. 
SURG dos Wachaysiems els ei path 
Schádigui ас! 
logischer anismus der Wirki ise zere- 
braler Noxen. [Graduated damage to the waking system 
as a pathophysiological mechanism of the mode of 
action of cerebral пош Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 197\(Aug), Vol. 23(8), 449- 
466.—Presents and discusses a model system which 
relates the human sleep-wake system to structures of the 
CNS. An EEG tracing is analyzed in relation to a block 
diagram of a розны electrical switching model 
which simulates the regulatory functions of the cortex. 
Epilepsy and related disorders are explained in relation 
to suspected malfunctioning of the sleep-wake model. (25 

)—K. J. Hartman. a 
* mi Stevens, John D. (Patton State Hosp., Calif.) 
Selling characteristics of red cells їп mental 
patients. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Aug), V: 
328), 554-558.—Investigated whether factors in the red 
cell membrane ind 
rate of settling in mental 


ol. 
lent of the plasma influence the 
ове and reader were used to separate the rec | 
ad settling rates, with a total of 222 in ат 
in 10 diagnostic categories and 28 ж Ол = 
Nonmedicated schizophrenics upon 4 і 
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found to have the slowest settling rate. In schizophrenics 
given long-term phenothiazine therapy, this value ap- 
roached normal levels. Organic psychotics and bar- 
che addicts had higher settling rates. The anne 
for obtaining these measures is described in detail, and 
factors to explain differential rates of settling are 
M. Sut d al. (16/25 D. 

‚ Strotzka, H., et al. // aringergasse, 
Vienna, Austria) 1 sozialer Desin- 
tegration: Eine sozialpsychiatrische Feldstudie. 
Social Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 158-166.—In- 
Кыен the incidence of psychosocial maladaptation 
in an Austrian city of 20,000 with respect to the 
relationship between selected ecological factors and 
types of social and psychopathology. 3 groups of people 
were studied: 171 “criminals”; 302 people with a 
Жк. of “mental illness or neurosis”; and 42 persons 
with a “record of sociopathic behavior.” 3 groups of 

schoolchildren were also investigated: 98 school fai lures, 
98 unselected students in the same class, and all students 
in a special school for 123 slow learners. Results show 
that the psychiatric population does not differ from the 
general population as to socioeconomic class or other 
ecological variables, and that there was little overlap 
between this group and the other 2 groups of deviant 
adults. The “criminals” and “sociopaths” were similar to 
each other in most of these respects, but were signif- 
icantly different from the general population. They 
belonged to the lowest socioeconomic class, lived in the 
worst residential areas, and were either unskilled laborers 
or welfare Jecipieats, There was considerable overlap 
between these 2 groups, and many students in the 2 
abnormal groups were related to the adults in the 
sociopathic or criminal groups; however, there was 
almost no relationship between parents in these 2 groups 
and students in the control group. Another important 
finding was that the families with 4 or more children 
contributed 12 times as much to the special school for 
slow learners as compared with families with 1 or 2 
children. (French abstract) (26 ref.)—English abstract. 
3069. Szasz, Thomas. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) The Negro in Psychiatry: An 
historical note on psychiatric rhetoric. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(3), 469— 
471.—Contends that societal policies of prejudice and 
subjugation are reflected in psychiatric terminology. A 
comparison is made between the derisive language and 
stereotypes used in a 1917 analysis of Negro behavior 
patterns and the psychiatric rhetoric used today to 
categorize women, addicts, and other groups as inferior 
beings (e.g., “castrated,” "regressed").—4. Olson. 
3070. Trappl, R. (U. Vienna, Inst. for Comparative 
and General M adobe Austria) Die informations- 
theoretisch-statistische Behandlung sogenannter 
Zufallsfolgen in der Medizin. [The treatment of 
so-called random series in medicine by information- 
theoretical and statistical models.] Wiener Zeitschrift fuer 
Nervenheilkunde und deren Grenzgebiete, 1971, Vol. 29, 
143-176.—Describes the more important methods of 
information theory and statistics in treating so-called 
random series. 2 examples in medicine are presented. A 
3rd example is concerned with a special differential 
diagnostic procedure, applied to psychiatric or neuro- 
logical patients, in which Ss are asked to point as 
irregularly as possible at 9 circles, the sequences being 
recorded as digit series. Using the records of 129 Ss, the 
measures commonly used for describing and analyzing 
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these series are statistically reexamined. Improvements 
for the methods are proposed. (55 ref.)—English sum. 


mary. 

3071. Waldman, Roy D. (Rutgers State U., Mental 
Health Unit) Humanistic psychiatry: From oppres. 
sion to choice. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers U. Press, 
1971. x, 164 p. $6. 

3072. Weinschenk, Curt. (Philipps U., Clinic for Child 
& Adolescent Psychiatry, Marburg, W. Germany) 
Definition, symptomatik, Diagnose und Therapie der 
erblichen Lese-Rechtschreibe-Schwáche. [Defini- 
tion, symptomatology, diagnosis and therapy of con- 
enital рае.) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 197\(Apr), 
ol. 38(4), 111-118.—Congenital legasthenia is a syn- 
drome in which primary and secondary symptoms occur. 
The most important primary symptom is the innate 
inability to synthesize letters into words and, when 
writing, to analyze words into letters. In reading numbers 
and writing numbers from dictation, patients have no 
difficulties, because numbers are a word-and-syllable 
Script, not an alphabetical script. Of the secondary 
symptoms, maladjustment based on injuries to self- 
esteem must be considered. In a majority of cases, this 
leads to antisocial and criminal behavior. Manifestation 
of congenital legasthenia depends on many variables: 
Ex e of elementary schooling, type of school, per- 
sonality of teacher, and character of idiom.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 1 

3073. Wyatt, Richard J., et al. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Brain catecholamines 
and human sleep. Nature, 1971(Sep), Vol. 233(5314), 
63-65.—Examined the effect of depleting brain id 
cholamines by administration of alpha-methyl- 
d-l-paratyrosine and alpha-methyl-P-phenylalanine to 
determine the role of the adrenergic nervous system a 
human sleep. 5 male and 3 female Ss (2 with essential 
hypertension, 4 with pheochromocytoma, 1 vii 
tington’s chorea, and 1 with dystonia muscu ол : 
deformans) were studied by continuous, all E 
electrooculogram, EEG, and EMG recordings. Resul А 
indicate that central catecholamine-containing piel 
take part in the control of sleep in man. The finding ү à 
substantial increase in REM sleep in the abe 
significant change in non-REM sleep suggests dd dii 
states can be pharmacologically dissociated. Tl d 
ference between present findings and. those of. bes dis 
studies in which catecholamine synthesis was inhibi 
discussed. (22 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 


PERSONNEL 


U. 
3074. Albee, е W. & Loeffler, Ellen. (0, 
Vermont) Role conflicts in psychology and their 
implications for a reevaluation of taming т mE 
Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 120), p 
481.—Discusses the Boulder training model, the : andia 
to make the clinical psychologist both a em от 
professional. It is suggested that it is diffici eb 
frequently impossible to make the same person ed them 
а scientist and a professional. Differences MAG 
include (a) the use of information, (b) Pa) eadi 
characteristics, (c) training requirements, and д It is 
ness to participate in social and political ac hooli for 
concluded that separate professional training E histor- 
psychology must be established, followingst sions, (0 
ically evolving model provided by other profes: 
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eliminate role conflicts and make clear the essential 
division of labor. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

3075. Beiser, Helen К. (180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ш.) Personality characteristics of child 
analysts: A comparative study of child analyst 
students and other students as analysts of adults. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 654—669.— Using Q-sort technique, 
a study of 8 child analysis students in supervision on 
adult analytic cases was compared to 8 matched 
nonchild analysis students. Results from this and 
preliminary statistical and pilot studies of supervisory 
reports indicate that child analysis students are more 
expressive, active, and interactive than other students. 
They are not as conforming, but seem bright and 
capable. They identify with the mother role, but tend to 
manage patients, and are not particularly tolerant of 
dependency or demandingness. They tend to see oral 
better than phallic material, and are generally very 
sensitive to transference manifestations. The other S 
group showed more variation. Implications for possible 
tension between child analysts and their colleagues in 
other fields are discussed.—Journal summary. 

3076. Campo, Vera & Rosencovich, Sara M. El 
psicólogo y la reparación. [The reformation of 
psychology.] Revista Argentina de Psicología, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 1(2), 119-123.—Presents а discussion of what is 
concluded to be a nonquestion concerning the reason for 
the clinical psychologist's overwhelming dependence on 
testing to the exclusion of an interest in his clients. The 
clinician is shown to be a deeply concerned involved 
individual.—S. M. Halpin. 

. 3077. Chodoff, Paul. (George Washington U., Med- 
ical School) Supervision of psychotherapy with 
videotape: Pros and cons. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 819-823.—Suggests that 
videotape can markedly enhance supervision of the 
psychotherapist in training since it accurately records the 
d permits observation of 
the participants’ nonverbal communication. Experiences 


and synthesis of the case as а whole constitutes the most 
effective way of conveying to the beginning psycho- 
therapist those elements of psychotherapy which can 
learned through supervision —Journal abstract. 

3078. Dalme, Frances С. (U à i 
the relationship of nursing students perception of 
selected environmental influences and the students 
development of professional identity. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4237. 

3079. Edwards, Neil B., Allen, R: & Verma, 
Sumer. (Temple U., Health Sciences Center) Resident 
involvement in residency training. Journal of. Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 197\(Оес), Vol. 2(4), 
303-305.—Describes the cooperation between psychi- 
atric staff and residents at a university health sciences 
center over a 2-yr period in designing à curriculum, " 
was highly satisfactory to all concerned.—Journal 49- 
stract. A 

3080. Feinberg, Lawrence B. & Sundblad, ШО 
(Syracuse U.) Need for approval and college 5! к епі 
volunteers in community rehabilitation centers. 
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Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(4), 
245-251.—Explored the relationship between the need 
for approval as a motivator and success. 97 female and 
21 male undergraduates with a mean age of 19.5 yr. 
volunteered for service in a community rehabilitation 
center. Volunteer activities included aide-work in psy- 
chiatry, group-work, general rehabilitation, home visits, 
tutoring, and clerical-administration. Ss res пйей on 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability (M-C-SD) scale 
to indicate their approval-seeking motivation. Ss per- 
formed significantly higher (р < .01) in social desira- 
bility scores than the M-C-SD normative group. Success 
was measured by the supervisors’ ratings and attendance 
of the Ss. For the female Ss, the r’s between rating and 
attendance were significant (p < .05). No significant 
relationship was found between measures of success and 
variables of age, sex, college major, previous volunteer 
experience, or future occupational plans.—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


environment lower on community, awareness, ап 
morale than Ss low in figural creativity. Ss high in 
semantic creativity perceived the environment as lower 
in awareness than the less semantically creative. Possible 
implications of the findings for selection and environ- 


discussed.—S. 


. 2 groups (ех imental) received empathy trainin 
cach odiis Pa) discussion of the concepts, (5 
discrimination prona (c) communication practice, ( 
role playing, (е) а role model of empathy, and (f) the 
ial component. The other 2 groups (control) 

rogram of lectures and discussions on 
Results of the evaluation methods used 
ponses to the standardized “helper 
from the Strupp, series of films 

erimental Ss improved significantly over 
f the Relationship 
Inventory (RI) indicated no change for the кора x 
ommunication т оссиг; (с) n 

onstrated that experimen! 
Helper Form of the RI dem: epis sd 


training; clinical instructors in à blind rating confirmed 


is finding; (d) the MMPI “indicated significant 

Шм 9 the experimental . . . [Ss] over the 

control Ss on the predictive empathy test with a patient 
a peer”; and (е) the Empathy Test show 


no significant differences between groups on “predictive 
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empathy with a generalized other or group of people.” 
(20 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

3083. Lazerson, Alan M. (Boston U., Medical School, 
Div. of Psychiatry) The learning alliance and its 
relation to psychiatric teaching. Psychiatry in Medi- 
cine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 81-91.— Discusses the learning 
alliance—that relationship between student and teacher 
characterized by mutual respect and joint dedication to a 
task of learning; outlines the stresses on the alliance 
throughout the teaching process; and illustrates these in 
examples of psychiatric teaching. Similarities and dif- 
ferences are explored in both the teaching and the 
therapeutic emi of helping relationships. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3084. Neil, Thomas C. (U. Georgia, Coll. of Educa- 
tion) Practicum experiences in a Jail . Coun- 
selor Education & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 
229-230.— Discusses the experiences and ethical dilem- 
mas 3 gets by practicum students in a jail setting. 

3085. Prusok, Ralph E. & Felker, Kenneth R. An 
innovation in pre-practicum training. Counselor Edu- 
cation & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 224-226. 
— Discusses a new approach to teaching basic counseling 
procedures which involves the formation of counseling 
dyads and tetrads composed of students within the 
course. 

3086. , Margaret W. & Distefano, M. K. (Central 
Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) Perceptions of lead- 
ership behavior, satisfaction, and internal- 
external control across three nursing levels. Nursing 
Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 534-537.— Research 
focused on perceptions of individuals within these levels 
of the leadership behavior of their immediate supervisors 
and the relationship of these perceptions to their own job 
satisfaction and to generalized expectancies about 
rewards. 3 nursing levels studied within a state mental 
hospital consisted of 39 nonsupervisory attendants (Ist 
level), 40 supervisory psychiatric aides (2nd level), and 20 
staff registered nurses (3rd level). Ss were administered 
the Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire, Job 
Descriptive Index, and Rotter's Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale. The leadership dimension of consideration 
was positively related to job satisfaction at all levels. 
Initiating structure was related to satisfaction with 
supervision but only at the 2nd level where a non- 
professional group rated professional level supervisors. 
Also at the 2nd nursing level, the attitude measure 
ipud internal vs. external control of rewards was 
related to how individuals perceived the behavior of their 
leaders and how satisfied they were with their jobs. 
—Journal summary. 

3087. Rochester, Dean E. (Southern Illinois U., 
Edwardsville Sex and age as factors relating to 
Counselor attitude change. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 214-218.—Investi- 
gated attitude changes of 229 counselor education 
students. The constant variables were sex and age. The 
Test of Counselor Attitudes was administered before and 
after a 1-yr National Defense Education Act counseling 
institute. At the start of the institute, Ss’ attitudes 
differed based on sex and age variables, but at the 
conclusion neither variable appeared to play a significant 
part.—Journal abstract. 

3088. Scherl, Donald J. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Community Mental Health Service, 
Boston) Training for community psychiatry in the 
general psychiatric residency. Massachusetts Journal 


of Mental Health, 1971(Win), Vol. 102), 16-22.— pis. 
cusses a change in curriculum offered in a psychiatric 
education program in which training incorporating basic 
concepts of community psychiatry is integrated into a 
general residency schedule. Previously, the resident in 
community health had the basic concepts of community 
psychiatry introduced in his Ist and 2nd yr. of training 
and supplementary and specialized training on an 
elective is in his 3rd and 4th yr. This has been 
changed so that “Ist yr. residents are now assigned 
supervisors with whom they can discuss specific cases 
from a community psychiatry point of view.” During the 
2nd m à community track is available to residents in 
Which they spend the majority of their time participating 
in a year-long behavioral and health sciences seminar 
designed to cover topics, e.g.: (a) how to examine large 
groups of people in order to develop alternate ways of 
thinking вал etiology and intervention; (b) under- 
standing the different needs of special populations, e.g, 
minority groups, retardates, ае, (с) ипдег- 
standing the Strengths and limitations of other helping 
pw and institutions, e.g., schools, nursing homes, etc. 

he intent of this program is (a) to prepare residents for 
careers in community and mental health within the 
context of a general psychiatric facility, and (b) that the 
training will form a part of a general residency 
program.—J. L. Smith. 

3089. Shufer, Shirley. (Lenox Hill Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) The pediatric mental health nurse clinician. 
Nursing Outlook, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(8), 543-545.—Dis- 
cusses the implementation of a new type of nurse 
clinician—the pediatric mental health nurse clinician. 
The responsibilities of this nurse are seen to be threefold: 
“...she would work with the children to try to make 
hospitalization a positive and less traumatic experience. 
2nd, she would meet the parents to help relieve the 
anxiety they might feel about their children's hospital- 
ization and, at the same time, talk with them about 
mental health principles and child rearing. Finally, she 
would work with the nursing staff to help them 
understand better the needs of children at various age 
levels in order to achieve better nursing care." Expe- 
riences in gaining the confidence of other nursing 
personnel, working with children with special problems 
(maternally deprived, etc), and working with their 
families are described. Play therapy has been an 
important tool in working with asthmatics, early ado- 
lescents, and withdrawn youngsters. It is concluded that 
many of the goals were met, but 3 areas were neglected: 
(a) working closely with families; (b) the establishment 
of a ward manager position which would assume the 
nonnursing functions of the head nurse, thus ейгш. 
that the program would be continued in the absence 0! 
the developer of this plan; and (c) research.—J. L. ien 

3090. ‚ James. (U. Northern Colorado) 
therapist as seen by self and others. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4872- 


3091. W: Joan E. (Herbert Н. Lehman Coll., City 
U. New Үз) Instruction in psychiatric nursing, 
level of anxiety, and direction of attitude change 
toward the mentally ill. Nursing Research, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 20(6), 522-529.—Ss were 159 students during their 
Psychiatric nursing program and 11 controls. 5 ES 
laureate programs in New York City were dede á 
The control group consisted of students who had not ith 
Psychiatric nursing but were having their public heal 
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nursing program. All students were given the same forms 
of the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 
Anxiety Scale and the Opinions About Mental Illness 
(OMI) Scales at the beginning and at the end of the 
course. Only 147 experimental Ss were posttested. While 
level of anxiety was significantly reduced for the total 
group who had psychiatric instruction, this was primarily 
due to significant changes in students in only 2 of the 6 
classes. For the total group on the OMI Scales, 
Authoritarianism and Social Restrictiveness were sig- 
nificantly reduced and Benevolence, Mental Hygiene 
Ideology, and Interpersonal Etiology were significantly 
increased. However, when each school group was 
examined, Authoritarianism decreased for 4 of 6 groups, 
and Mental Hygiene Ideology increased in 4 groups. 
Social Restrictiveness decreased in 2 groups, Interper- 
sonal Etiology increased in 2 groups, and Benevolence 
increased in 1 group. Correlations of scores on the 
Anxiety Scale and on the 5 factors of the OMI Scales for 
both pre- and posttests were low. (47 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


3092. ————.. Psychotherapy: Definition and 
training. Association of Psychotherapists Bulletin, 1971, 
No. 8, 9-20.—Presents the views of the Association of 
Psychotherapists on the operational definition of psy- 
chotherapy and the essentials of a training program for 
psychotherapists in a comprehensive statement which 
may provide a basis for discussion with other interested 
bodies. Psychotherapy is defined by its objectives, 
theory, content and process, and therapeutic and 
technical methods. Training programs are discussed in 
terms of the selection of students, personal training 
experience, theoretical studies, practical training, and a 
course integrating practical and theoretical training. The 
need for dynamic psychotherapy is stressed, and the 
dangers of too precise definitions are contrasted with the 
necessity for sound professional standards.—P. Hertz- 
berg. j 1 
093. Aleksandrowicz, Ror № (Menninseni Warum 
Topeka, Kan.) Psychoanalysis during wartime. Psy- 
Free Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 245-250. 
— Presents observations of several patients before and 
after the 6 Day Arab-Israeli War of 1967. 2 Israeli 
patients are discussed, a 26-yr-old female teacher and a 
30-yr-old male journalist, both of whom exhibited 
intense and regressive transference. Even though they 
were both active participants in the war, both were too 
involved in their own private worlds to be able to 
participate in the group feelings of the Israeli population 
as a whole, ie., most citizens experienced a (a) great 
amount of tension as the situation became more 
threatening; (b) mixture of relief, fear, and excitement 
when fighting actually began; (c) sense of euphoria as 
Arab losses were reported and danger began to dissipate; 
and (d) feeling of depression which most people began to 
experience several days after the war's end. It 5 
concluded “that a person's response to a group n 
depend on a number of factors, such as his saan 
level, his ability to substitute identification for envy, an 
the possibility of interference by an intense and ерер 
sive love, This has implications for group therapy as us 
as for social phenomena іп general"—J. L. Smith. 

3094. Bastiaans, Jan. (State U. Leiden, de er 
Kliniek, Oegstgeest, Netherlands) Lernprozesse ed 
Psychoanalyse. [Processes of learning in psy 
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nalysis.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Oct), Vol. 16( 
221-239.—Discusses behavior therapy and psycho 
nalysis, with special emphasis on the distinctio 
between the 2 in terms of goals. A model of huma 
experience proposed by de Groot serves as a conte 
within which several forms of behavior therapy ar 
contrasted with psychoanalysis. (16 ref..—W. A. Kouw 

3095. Benedek, István. Der vergoldete Käfig 
Erlebnisse aus der Praxis eines Psychiaters. [Th 
gilded cage: Experiences from the practice of a psychi 
atrist.] Güttersloh, W. Germany: Bertelsmann Sachbuch 
verlag, 1968. 400 p. 

3096. Bielicki, Isabella. (Child Psychiatry Clinic, 
Idstein, W. Germany) Die Psychotherapie des 
Waisensyndroms bei kleinen Kindern. [Psychother- 
apy of the orphan syndrome in small children.] PsycAe, 
Stuttgart, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25( 1), 57—73.— Presents several 
years' experience in treating children manifesting the 
"maternal deprivation syndrome." Healthy children have 
as a base for their growth toward increasing autonomy 
the adequate satisfaction of symbiotic needs and the 
resulting sense of security. The 3 stages of the maternal 
deprivation syndrome described by Bowlby and Robert- 
son (protest, despair, rejection) lead to a disturbance of 
vital physiological functions, autistic reactions, and the 
complete avoidance of social contacts. Therapeutic work 
begins with an effort to restore preverbal communi- 
cation, broken down as a result of frustration. The 
mending of an "emotional tie" makes possible a 
reparation ("substitute mothering”) and the initiation of 
a new process of development. Only a cautious optimism 
can be expressed regarding this type of treatment even if 
the hospitalization is prolonged. (English summary) (17 
ref.)—G. Schwendiman. 

3097. Chemodurow, Theodore. (934 N. 30th St., 
Billings, Mont.) Introduction to transactional-seman- 
tic psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 619-634.—Transactional seman- 
tics is a method of psychotherapy which utilizes verbal 
and nonverbal language, and treats the individual in 
terms of his total communicative functioning. The goal 
of this theory for human behavior is to unify concepts of 
the part-process systems of influence íhat interact 
dynamically through verbal and nonverbal language 
with the individual. This technique allows the therapist 
to discover and reveal critical overt and covert inter- 
actions quickly and objectively. It is concluded that for 
intensive, short-term therapy, transactional semantics 
enables the therapist effectively to select, focus upon, 
and correct specific areas of the communicative process 
that prevent or interfere with the patient's meaningful 
interpersonal relationships. (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3098. Dumont, J. J. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
Orthopedagogiek, pedotherapie en opvoeding. [Or- 
thopedagogics, pedotherapy and education.) Suid- 
Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir die Pedagogiek, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
3(2), 44-65.—Citing Freud's analysis of little Hans, the 

b lationship between therapy and 
problem of the rel Ip E А 
upbringing is discussed. It is hypothesized that child 
neurosis has never really existed, but is the product 
derived from adult treatment techniques. This resulted in 
child psychotherapy controlling pedagogics and, more 
specifically, orthopedagogics. Lear pud fide of Ghild 

choanalysis is considered to be the scheme whi 
EA ds a solution to the problem. Different 
approaches to child psychotherapy are discussed, mr 
derivations from the stimulus-organism-response model, 
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nondirective therapy in particular. It is suggested that 
theories lack the aspect advocated in the response theory, 
ie, bringing the S to adapted reaction forms by 
influencing reactions themselves. It is noted that treat- 
ment must be structurized so that parents and child both 
have clear suggestions for action. Thus, upbringing is not 
only imporlant to therapy, but becomes therapeutic in 
itself. (English summary)—P. Hertzberg. 

3099. Easson, William M. (Medical Coll. of Ohio, 
Toledo) Patient and therapist after termination of 
psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 635-642.—Discusses the occur- 
rence of continued friendship between the former patient 
and the psychotherapist after termination. The change of 
roles, wider focus, and difficult transitional stage in this 
growth to friendship give rise to many anxieties but also 
allow much deeper understanding. It is concluded that 
this relationship can enrich both the patient and the 
therapist and E unique insights into the meaning and 
effect of psychotherapy for both participants.—Journal 
summary. 

3100. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Therapeutic factors in 

apy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 197 (Jul), Vol. 
25(3), 350-361.—A historical overview of Western 
psychotherapy reveals that the dominant psychother- 
apeutic approach of an era reflects contemporary 
cultural attitudes and values, and that the same tech- 
niques (e.g abreaction) reappear under new names. 
Common to all psychotherapies are (a) an emotionally 
charged, confiding relationship; (b) a therapeutic ra- 
tionale accepted by patient and therapist; (c) provision 
of new information by pi t, example and self- 
discovery; (d) strengthening of the patient's expectation 
of help; (e) providing the patient with success expe- 
riences; and (f) facilitation of emotional arousal. 
Prevalent forms of disability and their treatment include 
drug therapy for constitutional vulnerabilities, emotional 
support for environmental crises, spiritual guidance for 
existential anxieties, and therapeutic maneuvers to 
correct faulty perceptual and behavioral habits learned 
early in life. Only the latter form requires therapists 
ыш in specific psychotherapeutic methods.—Journal 
abstract. 

3101. Lange, Jean. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kan.) The art and science of psyc' ру. Men- 
ninger Perspective, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 22-27.—Presents 
an interview with Harold Voth concerning some of the 
issues in psychotherapy. The medical model is described 
and contrasted with other models of the psychother- 
apeutic process. The various responsibilities of the 
therapist and the patient, along with the issues of 
anonymity and neutrality, are discussed—S. Knapp. 

3102. León, Ana M. (Tucumán National U., Argen- 

tina) Interferencias de los padres en el tratamiento 
de los nińos. [Parents' interference in their children's 
treatment.] Revista Argentina de Psicología, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 1(2), 101—106.— Discusses the mother's jealousy of 
the analyst's role as confidant of the child, seen as a 
major cause of direct interference as well as providing 
discouragement to the child for having trusted the 
analyst. The parents’ guilt over the need of their child for 
treatment and the child's fear of entering any rela- 
tionship which has no guarantee of permanence are also 
shown to be contributing factors. It is concluded that 
child psychotherapy must encompass family therapy in 
order to be effective.—5S. M. Halpin. 
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3103. Mariner, Allen S. (41 Gorham St, Can- 
andaigua, N.Y.) Ps pists' communications 
with patients' relatives and referring professionals. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 
517-529.— Discusses the difficulties encountered when 
therapists respond to inquiries concerning their patients. 
By receiving from or giving information to relatives 
and/or advising the relative how to behave, the therapist 
may violate confidence and place the patient in the role 
of "the child being talked about by adults." The therapist 
should consider other methods, including taking the 
relative into therapy and applying family therapy 
techniques to both patient and relatives. Communica- 
tions with referring physicians and other professionals 
are seriously complicated by the relationships which 
these professionals have with patients and their families. 
Therapists often seem unaware of the extent to which 
their statements are transmitted in the context of these 
relationships, at times with disastrous consequences. It is 
concluded that the therapist must deal with his own 
conflicts about meeting the expectations of others and 
exercise careful judgment in handling all requests for 
communication about patients.—J/ournal summary. 

3104. Mosak, Harold H. & Gushurst, Robin. (6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) What patients say and 
what they mean. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1971(Jul, Vol. 25(3), 428-436.—Presents a subjective 
analysis of the covert meaning of a number of statements 
diets by psychiatric patients when (a) presenting the 
problem, (b) citing obstacles to behavioral change, and 
(c) responding to the therapist’s questions or behavior. It 
is concluded that a patient's statements may provide 
useful diagnostic wd? therapeutic information on his 
underlying personality and immediate goals.—A. Olson. 

3105. Olch, Gerald В. (4033 E. Madison St., Seattle, 
Wash.) Technical з in the analysis of the 
preoedipal and preschool child. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 543-551.—Reports on a panel discussion pre- 
sented at the 1970 Annual Meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association. Problems covered included (a) 
theoretical and technical questions in analysis of a very 
young child; (b) assessment of the child's personality 
development and different phases of parenthood; (c) 
diagnostic considerations from developmental distress to 
erystallized neurotic conflicts and symptoms; (d) type of 
therapy: treatment via the mother or child analysis; (e) 
Characteristics of age group: cognitive capacities ап 
means of communications; and (f) the role of child 
analysis as an “organizer of personality and the accel- 
erator Pes development."— D. m NM burgh) The 

3106. Pennington, Stephen P. . Pittsburgl 
objective measurement of experiential focusing. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4868. 

3107. Rusk, Thomas N. & Gerner, Robert H. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Diego) A study of the 
process of emergency psychotherapy. арна 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 88 ^ 
886.—Studied the relationship between the amount o 
therapist talk time during crisis session interviews px 
the relief of distress in 38 emergency room patients. s 
Ss were given the Anxiety and Depression scales of i Ы 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List before and а wn 
the interview. Results show that in the sessions judged 2 
successful the therapists (a) talked significantly less iB 
the Ist '/ of the interviews and significantly more in the 
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last '/;, and (b) had larger increases in the amount of talk 
time from the Ist to the last '4—Journal abstract. 

3108. Shainberg, David. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Neuropsychologic 
guides to psychoanalytic techniques. American Jour- 
nal of Psychotherapy, 1971(101), Vol. 25(3), 458-468.—A 
review of select neuropsychologic research and theory 
indicates that the nervous system is an actively func- 
tioning process in the experience called reality. Percep- 
tion and cognition are (a) related to the set with which 
the organism apprehends the outer world, and (b) 
determines what he can experience. Change occurs only 
with the event experienced as novelty, ie, when а 
perception is different from an ongoing set and the 
nervous system must act to reorient and reorganize. 
Avoidance of novelty results in deficit forms of behavior. 
In psychotherapy, it is possible through polarizing and 
focusing to alert the patient to novel aspects of the 
outside world and the ways he is organizing his life. The 
appreciation of these distinctions leads to active work 
toward organizing new ways of understanding. It is 
suggested that this activity is an exercise for the patient. 
He may then grow in his faith, ability, and capacity to 
meet the novel elements of living.—Journal abstract. 

3109, Stevens, Barry. Don't push the river: It flows 
by itself. Lafayette, Calif: Real People Press, 1970. 268 
p. $3.50(paper), $7(cloth).—Presents an autobiographical 
account of the use of Gestalt Therapy and the ways of 
Zen, Krishnamurti, and the American Indian during a 
3-mo association with Fritz Perls at the Gestalt Institute 
of Canada in 1969. 

3110. Ticho, Gertrude R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Selbstanalyse als Ziel der psycho- 
analytischen Behandlung. [Self analysis as the goal of 
psychoanalytic therapy.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 25(1), 31-43.—Patients often come to psychoa- 
nalysis expecting only to supply associations while the 
work of interpretation and cure will be performed by the 
therapist. It is the task of the psychoanalyst to lead the 
patient toward cooperation with the analyst, to avoid 
indoctrination, and to encourage self-analysis. Treat- 
ment should enable the patient to continue to analyze 
himself. An important gauge of the patient's progress 
toward Sell- aia is his attitude towards interruptions 
of the analysis, e.g, weekends and vacations. In the 
termination phase of analysis the patient's newly 
achieved autonomy is again severely tested.—G. Schwen- 
diman. 7 
3111. Treppa, Jerry A. (U. Illinois, Medical Center, 
Chicago) Multiple therapy: Its growth and impor- 
tance. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 25(3), 447-457.—Discusses the evolution and 
dynamics of multiple therapy as a method of treatment. 
Some concepts about the rationale of its use are 
explored. Attention is paid to a range of patient 
populations with which this technique has been applied 
and its advantages for these populations. Guidelines are 
proposed for differentiating multiple therapy from other 
therapeutic approaches that employ 2 therapists. The 
therapeutic importance of the relationship between the 2 
therapists in multiple therapy is discussed. (43 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. t 4 

3112. van den Berg, J. Н. (U. South Africa, Pretoria) 
What is psychotherapy? Humanitas, 1971(Win), Vol. 
7(3), 321-370.—Presents a translation from van den 
Berg’s Metabletica van de Materie. 6 principles of the 
metabletical method—noninterference, reality, change, 
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simultaneity, unique incident, and prominency— are 
outlined.—O. Strunk. 

3113. Wilson, C. Philip. (1148 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y.) On the limits of the effectiveness of psycho- 
analysis: Early ego and somatic disturbances. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 552-564.—Reports on a panel 
discussion presented at the 1970 Fall Meeting of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. Areas covered 
included (a) criteria for evaluation of the limitations of 
analysis; (b) which patients need a preparatory phase of 
psychotherapy; (c) external and internal deviations from 
an average psychological environment; (d) congenital or 
acquired disabilities; and (e) prolonged somatic or 
life-threatening illnesses in childhood. D. R. Marino. 

3114. Yong, Junesik N. (Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, 
N.Y.) Advantages of group therapy in relation to 
individual therapy for Juvenile delinquents. Corrective 
Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 
34-39.—Describes various advantageous factors of 
group therapy (GT) under 12 headings in relation to the 
relevant dynamic and genetic aspects of juvenile delin- 
quents. These factors usually function in several com- 
binations. They are closely interrelated and often merge 
to make categorical consideration only a theoretical 
entity. "Within limits, the more these factors are found in 
a given juvenile delinquent, the more GT will become the 
treatment of choice for him, at least during the initial 
period .... GT can pave the way for individual therapy 
and vice ар, riding der 

3115. Zimmermann, Ingeborg. т den Zugang zu 
frühen unbewussten Persónilchkeltsanteilen. Son 
access to early unconscious personality components.] 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 100-123.—At- 
tempts to articulate the basic rule of analysis so as to 
direct patients’ attention to pre- or nonverbal impres- 
sions acquired in earliest infancy. The comparative 
inaccessibility of this domain of early infantile impres- 
sions may be explained by reference to the self-protective 
mechanism of imperceptivity described by S. Lustman. 
The latter concept seems to correspond with what the 
present author analyzes as an experience of nonfeeling. 
The process is described as an early precursor of denial, 
reflecting the withdrawal of libidinal cathexis. While the 
realm of early impressions is blocked from the devel- 
opment of the personality, its creative potential cannot 
be realized. Cue words can “awaken” preverbal feeling 
states via associative connections, and cause uncontrol- 
lable affect changes in the patient. It is the goal of 
therapy to realign early mother-child relations with the 
intellectual development of the patient.—Eng/ish ab- 


stract. 
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3116. Barker, C. & Schmidt, David. The schizoid 
problem. Association of Psychotherapists Bulletin, 1971, 
No. 8, 35-45.— Discusses ego psychology and the work 
of D. W. Winnicott, H. Guntrip, and R. D. Laing on the 
schizoid problem, the fear that love is destructive, and on 
the inability of the schizoid individual to be either in.or 
out of a relationship with another person. The ap- 
proaches of these 3 therapists to the true and false self 
and to therapeutic regression is outlined. It is concluded 
that *Probably 1 of the reasons for the doubtful outcome 
of analyses of patients suffering from psychoneurosis has 
been the fact that the symptoms presented were defences - 
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covering up problems of a schizoid nature.” New 
terminologies and techniques, particularly those con- 
cerned with relationships and management, ‚аге dis- 
cussed. “The greatest need for the schizoid patient is to 
discover and be his true self, even though that true self is 
a baby-self. There must be no anticipation, for it is only 
as the rediscovered ego can emerge in all its immaturity 
without collusion ба any further stage becomes 
possible."—S. Knapp. 

3117. Fischer, Newell. (111 No. 49th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) An interracial analysis: Transference and coun- 
tertransference significance. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 197\(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 736- 
745.—Presents fragments of the analysis of a 25-yr-old 
married black woman by a white therapist, focussing on 
the influence of racial difference on analytic process, 
with emphasis on certain transference and counter- 
transference phenomena. Thesis of presentation is that 
racial differences between analyst and analysand in- 
volves issues of unconscious meaning at many levels. It is 
shown that interracial differences and Stereotypes are 
often used to сопуеу Sooper transference and counter- 
transference projections. To ignore the manifest black- 
white issues is to avoid a piece of the patient's and the 
therapist's everyday reality. To become overly invested 
in this apparent interracial content, however, represents 
an effort to deny and negate the deeper intrapsychic 
conflicts.—Journal summary. 

3118. Glenn, Michael L. 
Separation anxiety: When 

t. American Journal of P: 
Vol. 25(3), 437-446.— Discusses the effects of premature 
severance of the patient-therapist relationship in ther- 
apist residency training centers. Too often the process is 
oversimplified. Patients are supposed to be furious 
children, and therapists are seen as stoic parents; other 
responses are ignored or called "inappropriate." Such 
treatment dehumanizes the experience and violates its 
integrity. As a result, patients often develop symptoms 
and residents withdraw. It is concluded that therapy 
should focus on the leave-taking responses of both 
patients and therapists, including (a) the anxiety of 
separation, (b) sadness at future loss, (c) angry frustra- 
tion at mutual helplessness, (d) sense of closeness and 
distance, and (e) fear of change. Therapists and patients 
alike are involved as people in this experience; both can 
grow by seeing it through, rather than avoiding, 
minimizing, or making it a cliché.—Journal summary. 

3119. Hiatt, Harold. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School) 
Dynamic psychotherapy with the aging patient. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 197\(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 
591-600.—Discusses the unusual features in transfer. 
ence-countertransference negotiations with older pa- 
tients not commonly seen in other age categories. 19 
patients over 60 yr. of age were treated in a relationship 
or expressive type of psychotherapy. Results indicate 
that 14 patients showed improvement and 5 were 
unimproved. The predominant transference and counter- 
transference reactions in psychotherapy with these Ss are 

escribed. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 


3120. Home, H. J. The problem of resista 
expressed in chi attitudes. 


Association of Psychotherapists Bulletin, 1971, No. 8, 
21-34.—Reports the analytic histories of a 28-yr-old and 
an early middle-aged man in whom transference was 
characterized by scotoma with respect to the analyst as a 
person. The transference attitude in these cases involved 
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each S splitting his identity so that he dissociated himself 
from his behavior in order to avoid feeling directly 
responsible for it. 3 effects are noted from the Sẹ 
inability to recognize people on true, interpersonal 
levels: (a) behavior is generalized and formalized, (b) 
energy that would normally be poured into human 
relationships is transferred to things and nonpersonal 
acts which acquire an unconscious symbolic quality, and 
(с) all acts that would be performed in personal 
relationships are petenw symbolically with other 
people or within the body.—P. Hertzberg. 

Tit. Kron, Reuben E. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) Psychoanalytic complications of a narcis- 
sistic transference. Journal of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, 197\(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 636-653. 
—Presents an example of a 26-yr-old married male 
suffering from а narcissistic personality who decom- 
Зд) in response to threats to his self-esteem and 
developed an obsessive-compulsive disorder. In the 
course of the analysis, considerable material suggested 
the development and working through of a transference 
neurosis. The S experienced increasing relief from his 
disabling obsessive-compulsive symptoms and was able 
to become more comfortable in social and professional 
relations. Nevertheless, the events culminating in his 
abrupt termination after 4 yr. of psychoanalysis revealed 
weakness in the therapeutic alliance and shallowness of 
his transference love, casting doubts upon the existence 
of a significant transference neurosis. A retrospective 
review of the transference phenomena indicates that à 

redominantly narcissistic transference had developed. 
анна in the S's early development and object 
relations precluded the evolution of a sufficiently strong 
transference neurosis to sustain the abstinence require 
by analysis. When the weakness in the transference 
neurosis is considered, unusual events leading to ter- 
mination are better understood.—Journal summary. i 

3122. Ledermann, R. S. Notes on acting out in 
patients with weak egos. Association of Psychothera- 
pists Bulletin, 1971, No. 8, 48-57. Ee. 

3123. Ticho, Ernst A. (Menninger Foundation, " 
peka, Kan.) Probleme des Abschlusses der рѕус ES 
analytischen Therapie. [Problems in the terminai к; 
psychoanalytic therapy.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971( a 
Vol. 25(1), 44-56.—Psychoanalysts often erre 
exaggerated skepticism about the results of their qu 
apeutic work. This may be caused by persone 
demands based on various motives and is often m ү 
ifested as “research anxiety.” A realistic amarnani a 
goals of treatment, and discussion of these goals duri Е 
the Ist interviews with patients are most — ‘a 
technique of the termination phase of реуспово ои HF 
which countertransference difficulties play a apoen ini 
is discussed. Often the value which the patient 0 he a 
from his regained maependenge is underestimated. 
English summa: G. Schwendiman. А 
EnA, Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U. Medical Senet 
Correcting misconceptions in a case of frigid ty ‘al 
transcript. Journal of Behavior Therapy & БАРН, à 
Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 251-258.—Desen rity 
35-yr-old woman with a history of increasing VS i 2 
and liability to attacks of depression related] S 
complete inability to have coital orgasms. ci 
apparent that these general symptoms had beeni 
gendered in her to a great extent by the misinform: able 
that she was sexually somehow biologically med а 
—an impression that was reinforced by the failure 
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10-yr period of psychoanalysis to produce any change. 
She had also come to believe that her husband was 
disinterested in her. A transcript is presented showing the 
initiation of efforts to remove her idea of ineradicable 
“sickness” and then, in a joint interview with the 
husband, an attempt to recommunicate the existence of 
basic mutual affection.—Journal abstract. 

3125. Zauner, Johann. (Lower Saxony State Hosp., 
Gottingen, W. Germany) Zur Problematick des Ar- 
beitsbiindnisses (Working Alliance) bei der psycho- 
analytischen Behandlung schizoider Jugendlicher 
in der Klinik, [On the problems of the working alliance 
in the in-patient psychoanalytic treatment of schizoid 
adolescents.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1971(May), Vol. 20(4), 113-117.—Observes 
that admissions of adolescent patients with schizoid 
personality structures have increased over the last 10 yr. 
Traditional methods of clinical therapy are not well 
suited to the treatment of these patients because their age 
and neurosis structure (e.g. distrust) make the formation 
of a working alliance with the therapist difficult. The 
immediate treatment aim is therefore shifted away from 
aspects of transference and countertransference to the 
formation of this working alliance. This aspect of initial 
treatment is illustrated with 2 cases. (24 ref.)—H. A. 
Euler. 


Group Therapy 


3126. Black, John M. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
marathon as an adjunct to ongoing group process. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4852. 

3127. DeChesaro, Carmen. (Western Psychiatric Inst. 
& Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa. Treatment of outpatient 
adolescents and their parents in separate-simul- 
taneous group psychotherapy. Psychiatric Commu- 
nications, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 29-33.—Reports an exper- 
iment of group therapy with 10 16-18 yr. old disturbed 
adolescent outpatients involving separate but simul- 
taneous group sessions with the Ss’ parents. 5 Ss left the 
group within the Ist 6 mo.; these were replaced by 4 new 
Ss, 3 of whom stayed. A total of 7 Ss followed the group 
to completion. There was no communication between 
the adolescent group and the parent group. All had 
improved peer relationships and school achievement. 
The parents reported better relationships at home as well 
as more tolerable symptomatology. Advantages and 
disadvantages seen in the evaluation of this method are 
discussed, Generally group therapy is seen as an effective 
method of dealing with adolescents. A brief discussion is 
included in which some of the points raised are: (a) How 
does one provide help for people who are not interested 
in the type of therapy offered? (b) How can a group be 
kept going? And, (c), collaboration between the various 
members of the family of a disturbed person is felt to be 
an important variable—J. Frank. 

3128. Gurman, Alan S. (509 W. 121st St., New York, 
N.Y.) Group marital therapy: Clinical and empirical 
implications for outcome research. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 

174-189.—Reviews "the existing literature on group 
therapy with married couples in an attempt to evaluate 
some of the major theoretical, clinical, and empirical 
implications for the development of a presently non- 
existent research methodology.” It is concluded that the 
literature on group therapy reveals many valid sugges- 
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tions for measuring individual personality change, but 
these suggestions have only minimal significance for 
outcome studies of marital group therapy. It is suggested 
that research on marital group therapy should focus “on 
indices of interpersonal, i.e., spouse-spouse, growth 
....Self-report measures, for example, should be con- 
structed for evaluation of individual partners’ percep- 
tions of their own and their spouses’ changes in marital 
role attitudes, behavior patterns, and interactive impact 
on the respondent.” It is suggested that “... marital 
disharmony as indicative of an aggregate of specifiable 
maladaptive social behaviors necessarily implies that the 
effects of group marital therapy must also be assessed 
with explicit concern for the larger social system, i.e., the 
family, of which the marital pair is part. Evaluation of 
the effects of marital treatment will be comprehensive 
only when directed toward an understanding of the 
behaviors, thoughts, and feelings of marital partners in a 
series of active encounters in an ongoing social context." 
(51 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

3129. Horwitz, Leonard. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Group-centered interventions in ther- 
apy groups. Comparative Group Studies, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
2(3), 311-331.—Noting that proponents of the group- 
centered approach do not share identical views about the 
nature and handling of groups, the concept of a shared 
emotion which becomes an organizing theme for group 
members is considered to be universal. Arguments 
supporting the (a) unity of group experience, and (b) 
similarity of human emotional life are posed in support 
of the group-centered approach to psychotherapy. This 
involves understanding an individual's contribution or 
interaction with other members as a piece of the whole. 
Advantages are: (a) it helps to reduce the problem of 
which individual will receive the focus of the group's and 
the therapist's attention; (b) it circumvents the likelihood 
of misunderstanding by failing to view an individual's 
behavior as embedded in the context of the whole group; 
and (c) it helps a patient perceive that his anxieties, 
weaknesses, and conflicts are present in other group 
members. Some objections to the group-centered ap- 
proach are: (a) its proponents have seemingly embraced 
a group-mind conception, outworn and discredited in 
most scientific circles; and (b) the individual might get 
lost in preoccupation with similarities among members. 
It is felt that the limitations are minor compared to its 
usefulness. (21 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 

3130. Kaplan, Harold I. & Sadock, Benjamin J. (New 
York Medical Coll., New York) Structured interaction: 
A new technique in group psychotherapy. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(3), 418- 
427.— Describes structured interactional group psycho- 
therapy, a technique used primarily in combination with 
individual psychoanalytic psychotherapy. The main 
technical innovation is that an entire group session 15 
devoted to a single patient, who is focused on and 
discussed in depth by all the other patients in the group. 
The discussion continues in an after-session without the 
therapist. Results have been highly satisfactory from 
both the patients’ and therapists’ viewpoints.—Journal 
summary. ‘ У 

3131. Liberman, Robert Р. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) Behavioural group therapy: A controlled 
clinical study. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 119(552), 535-544.—In 2 matched therapy groups in 
an outpatient clinic (N = 14), 1 therapist was trained to 
use social reinforcement techniques to develop inter- 
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member cohesiveness, while the other therapist used a 
more psychodynamic, intuitive, group-centered ap- 
proach. More cohesiveness was found associated with 
greater personality change in the Ist group. Also, more 
independence from the therapist was shown.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 
3132. Li Martin S. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Working through in 
analytic group ps; in relation to maso- 
chism as a refusal to mourn. /nternational Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul, Vol. 21(3), 339-344. 
—Explores some of the advantages of the group setting 
for implementation of the working through process 
(defined as a process of mourning for and thus 
relinquishing introverted objects) with masochism and 
the repetition compulsion seen as a refusal to mourn. 
Through repeated, planned presentation of less and less 
distorted derivatives, the patient is confronted with the 
necessity of again and again relinquishing his illusions of 
omnipotence and ties to introjected protectors and 
providers. The multiple interactions in the group provide 
opportunities for repeated confrontation of defensive 
patterns. Since mourning is traditionally a shared 
experience, it appears useful to utilize a group setting to 
implement the working through of separation from 
illusions and introjected objects in analytic work. (16 
ref.)—Journal summary. 
3133. MacLennan, таны W. & Levy, Naomi. (3719 
Reservoir Rd., N.W., Washington, D.C.) A summary of 
literature 1970. /nternational 


group psychotherapy 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 
345-380.— Reviews the literature on: approaches to (a) 
self-development groups including encounter, marathon, 
and sensitivity training; (b) group psychotherapy in- 
cluding history and reviews, general outpatient groups 
(development of the group, problems and techniques in 
group management, videotape, and therapy and the 
arts), treatment of severely disturbed patients (suicide), 
inpatient treatment (the milieu, and group therapy in the 
hospital), aftercare and partial hospitalization, out- 
patients, children, the aged, adolescents, college students, 
multiple family group therapy, marital group therapy, 
special populations (alcoholics, drug addicts, compulsive 
smokers, gamblers, sex offenders, general offenders, 
women's liberation, poverty groups, minority groups, 
and psychosomatic medicine); (c) community mental 
health (groups in community mental health consultation 
and education); (d) training; and (e) research. It is 
concluded that the major trends in the last year have 
attempted to evaluate, control, and incorporate many of 
the innovations as well as evaluation of the encounter 
movement. (481 ref.)]—J. L. Smith. 
3134. Mims, Fern H. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. of Nursing 
& Health) The need to evaluate group therapy. 
Nursing Outlook, 1971(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 776-778. 
—Attempted to determine “whether a definite transfer of 
learning to behavioral change occurs through the group 
process" by testing whether “(1).. . the opinions of staff 
could be quantitatively supported by available records; 
and (2) which of the specific overt patient behaviors that 
had changed had been incorporated in the routine 
treatment program." 80 patients (40 experimental and 40 
controls) were classified into 5 groups on the basis of 
their discharge diagnoses, ascertained from the hospital 
chart: chronic schizophrenic, schizophrenic reaction, 
alcoholic, depressive reaction, and other (manic-de- 
pressive psychoses, chronic and acute brain syndrome, 
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paranoid personality, and psychoneurotic anxiety reac- 
tion). Results indicate that “the hospital records failed to 
support the staff's Ist opinion regarding change in 
patients’ overt behavioral problems.” Behavioral areas 
studied to determine change in overt patient behaviors 
included sleeping medication, drugs prescribed by 
standing order, additional tranquilizers, and pacing. No 
significant differences between рош уы and control 
Ss were indicated. It is concluded that there is a strong 
“need for more than | method of collecting data 
regarding psychosocial change."—J. L. Smith. 

3135. Moadel, Yahya. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) Adolescent group psychotherapy in a hospital 
setting. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 
30(1), 68-72.—Reported on a group therapy program 
(1966-1967) with female teenagers at Creedmoor State 
Hospital. During a 6-mo period, 17 Ss were treated in 
meetings 3 times/wk, — lasting | hr. and 15 min. 
New members were generally openly welcomed. While 
some of the patients expressed resentment toward the 
therapist, attendance at the sessions was always perfect. 
In the “pre-engagement” phase, the group lacked 
direction. After approximately 6 wk., the group devel- 
oped cohesiveness and positive attitudes toward the 
therapist. The progress of each patient was evaluated 
according to (a) degree of patient’s motivation, (b) his 
relationship with ees. (c) degree of insight into his 
problems, and (d) his attitude toward therapy.—C. M. 
O'Donnell. y 

3136. Predescu, V. & Ionescu, С. (Inst. of Medicine & 
Pharmacy, Psychiatric Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) 
Psihoterapia in grup: І. Probleme de metodologie 
psihoterapueticá. [Group psychotherapy: I. Problems 
of psychotherapeutical з атчан Neurologia, Psi- 
hiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 49-60. 

3137. Predescu, V. & Ionescu, G. (Medical & 
ишш Inst., on Канн о 
in grup: Ill. [Group psychotherapy: III.) Neurologi 
Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 289- 
300.—Group psychotherapy is a psychological method 
of treating patients with psychical or somatic distur- 
bances (of psychogenic origin) that is directed toward 
mutual aid between group members (under the guidance 
of the psychotherapist) for obtaining their improvement, 
recovery, and social reintegration. The method is based 
on the discussion of personal problems and symptoms 
and is a therapy of fact and adaptation to realities. The 
psychotherapeutic group is a miniature form of society, а 
stage аи resocialization. The group is of therapeutic 
value only to the extent in which it does not condemn or 
create quiet feelings. The efficiency of group therapy 
depends upon the group conscience (team spirit) of the 
members, the level of the group affective tension, the 
activity of the group marked by the initiative of its 
members, and the degree of independence of the group 
with regard to the psychotherapist. Group psychotherapy 
is not synonymous with group psychoanalysis. ae h 
psychotherapy is recommended, the concept Wi v 
makes psychotherapy essential to psychiatry 1s Md 
Excessive unilateral therapy, with the application ©) de 
given method of chemo- or psychotherapeutical tec’ 
nique, prejudices the favorable evolution of the eee 
by implying a personal electivity in which the doc! 28 
discrimination plays an essential role. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries) (43 ref.)—English um 

3138. Richmond, Alvin H. & Slagle, Sarah. б oll 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Some no 
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the inhibition of aggression in an inpatient psy- 
chotherapy group. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 333-338.—Focuses 
on the avoidance of expression of aggression in a group 
therapy situation and discusses its apparent relation to 
maintenance of the group living situation. “The general 
inhibition of aggressiveness in the group was demon- 
strated repeatedly in regard to various kinds of situa- 
tions.” It was hypothesized that denial as a defense 
mechanism was not what was being displayed, rather a 
form of social behavior unique to a particular setting. 
From observations it is believed "that most of the 
aggressive impulses in these patients were being con- 
verted into ritualistic forms of behavior." From this 
experience it is suggested "that behavioral inhibitions 
serving a strong socially adaptive function cannot be 
dealt with through analytic interpretation."—J. L. Smith. 

3139. Truax, Charles B. (U. Calgary, Alberta Canada) 
Perceived therapeutic conditions and client out- 
come. Comparative Group Studies, 1971(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 
301-310.—Investigated the relationship between per- 
ceived therapeutic conditions and therapeutic outcome 
as determined by computihg correlations between the 
level of perceived conditions, as measured by the Truax 
relationship questionnaire. Ss were taken from 3 client 
populations: (a) 63 institutionalized mental patients 
(schizophrenics), (b) 80 institutionalized juvenile delin- 
quents, and (c) 52 emotionally disturbed clinic out- 
patients. Ss were administered pre- and posttherapy tests 
which included MMPI measures, Q-Sort for Self and 
Ideal Self-Concept, Minnesota Counseling Inventory, 
Truax Constructive Personality Change Index, Truax 
Anxiety Reaction Scale, and the Palo Alto Group 
Therapy Scale. Ss participated in 10 group therapy 
sessions. Following the 4th session, Ss were given the 
Truax relationship questionnaire which involved the S's 
relationship with his therapist. Results indicate greater 
improvement for Ss receiving higher therapeutic con- 
ditions as perceived by them. Correlations of mental 
patients’ scores offer no support for the relationship 
between perceived therapeutic conditions as being 
relevant for outcome, while juvenile delinquents’ scores 
indicate extremely strong relationships, and outpatient 
data suggest somewhat weaker relationships. Limitations 
inherent in self-report studies are discussed.—M. DeWitt. 

3140. Wilson, Arthur L. (Fairborn Board of Educa- 
tion, O.) Group therapy for parents of handicapped 
children. Rehabilitation Literature, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
32(11), 332-335.—Describes a Ist attempt by a local 
Easter Seal Society in Fairborn, Ohio, to bring together 
parents of handicapped children for the purpose of 
discussing common problems in raising a special child. 
The following conclusions were drawn from this expe- 
rience: (a) There is a need for such programs. (b) Where 
trained professionals are not available, astute parents 
may be selected and instructed to conduct the groups. (c) 
Combining the right personality with a few basic 
techniques can lead to а successful group experience. (d) 
Although parents in this (rei were paid expense 
money to attend, they would have attended without this 
inducement. And (е) providing a program for both 
parent and child simultaneously insures better atten- 
dance and regularity than if parent and child are asked 
to attend at different times.—$S. L. Warren. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 
3141. Aitken, R. C., Daly, R. J., Lister, J. A, & 
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O'Connor, P. J. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Scotland 
Treatment of flying phobia in aircrew. America 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 530- 
542.—Discusses the phenomenology ‘of 13 pilots, 4 
navigators, and 1 steward consecutively referred foi 
treatment of flying phobia. Symptoms experienced (a) 
included psychic and somatic manifestations of anxiety, 
usually confined to flying or fantasies about it; (b) were 
frequently precipitated by flying with reduced visual cues 
and distinct traumatic episodes; and (c) were often 
preceded and accompanied by psychosocial stress, e.g., 
sexual or marital problems. Obsessional traits were noted 
in the majority, and a few Ss seemed sociopathic. Scores 
on the EPI and MA Scale and psychophysiologic 
examination revealed that Ss were comparable to 
normals or patients with other specific phobias. Ss 
received ideational desensitization for 6 wk. as in- 
patients, accompanied by psychophysiologic monitoring. 
Psychotherapy emphasized connections between feelings 
and somatic symptoms and relationships with key 
people, followed by flying rehabilitation utilizing the 
same principles. It is concluded that flying phobia should 
be considered a treatable condition for the majority of 
cases. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3142. Aponte, Joseph F. & Aponte, Catherine E. (U. 
North Carolina, Memorial Hosp., Chapel Hill) Group 
preprogrammed systematic desensitization without 
the simultaneous presentation of aversive scenes 
with relaxation training. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 337-346.—Investigated the as- 
sumption that it is necessary to present muscle relaxation 
and aversive scenes simultaneously in order for decre- 
ments in anxiety to occur. Utilizing 70 high test anxious 
students, the following treatment groups were deline- 
ated: (a) preprogrammed systematic desensitization, (b) 
nonsimultaneous (scenes presented prior to muscle 
relaxation), (c) relaxation, and (d) no-treatment control. 
Self-report measures of test and general anxiety and 
college grades constituted the dependent measures. 
Results indicate that (a) there tended to be no significant 
differences between the preprogrammed systematic 
desensitization and nonsimultaneous groups on the 
dependent measures, and (b) the latter group tended to 
show significant decrements in anxiety and obtain better 
grades than the relaxation and no-treatment control 
groups. These findings question the necessity of simul- 
taneously pairing muscle relaxation and aversive scenes 
in treating anxiety by this method.—A. Barclay. 

3143. Baker, Bruce L. & Kahn, Michael. (Harvard U.) 
A reply to “Critique of ‘Treatment of insomnia by 
relaxation training’: Relaxation training, Rogerian 
therapy, or demand characteristics.” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 94-96.—A 
reply to R. Eisenman’s critique (see PA, Vol. 44:14777) 
considers the demand characteristics bias in behavior 
therapy outcome measures and examines the advantages 
and limitations of several commonly proposed methods 
of dealing with such bias. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3144. Balson, Paul M. (Walter Reed General Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) The use of behavior therapy 
techniques In crisis-intervention: A case report. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 297-300.—Describes the case of a 
22-yr-old married policeman with an acute onset of 
stuttering and massive free-floating anxiety following an 
automobile accident. The patient was administered the 
Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey schedule, the 8-Parallel-Form 
Anxiety Battery, the MMPI, and the MA scale. A variety 
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of behavioral techniques, including relaxation training, 
assertive training, graded rehearsal, and modifications of 
behavioral operants were employed, with the complete 
eradication of the symptoms in 5 50-min sessions. The 
use of behavioral techniques in crisis-intervention is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3145. Beech, Н. R., Watts, Fraser, & Poole, A. 
Desmond. (Netherne Hosp., Coulson, England) Clas- 
sical conditioning of a sexual deviation: A prelim- 
inary note. Behavior Therapy, 197\(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 
400-402.—The problems often associated with aversion 
therapy led to the use of a classical conditioning 
paradigm in the treatment of a 21-yr-old male pedo- 
philiac. The therapy, initially employing pictures of 
young girls as the UCS and of mature women as the CS, 
was successful in effecting normal heterosexual respon- 
siveness outside the clinic as well as in the laboratory 
situation. Surprisingly, as treatment progressed, there 
was an accompanying diminution in deviant sexuality. 
—Journal abstract. 

3146. Bernstein, Douglas A. & Beaty, William E. (U. 
Illinois, Champaign) The use of in vivo desensiti- 
zation as part of a total therapeutic intervention. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 259-265.—Describes the use of in 
vivo and imaginal desensitization procedures for treat- 
ment of a 29-yr-old woman with a fear of flying in 
airplanes. The direct benefits of the program, along with 
the positive effects it had upon progress on a series of 
other, equally troublesome presenting problems is 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3147. Bernstein, las A. & Paul, Gordon L. (U. 
Illinois, Psychological Clinic) Some comments on 
therapy analogue research with small animal “рһо- 
bias." Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 225-237.—Considers 
that, although laboratory analogues may play an impor- 
tant role in the development of behavior modification 
techniques, their utility is limited by the degree to which 
the variables studied in the laboratory share certain 
essential characteristics of the variables in the clinical 
context. Research errors noted in recent small animal 
“phobia” analogue studies involved (a) Ss and selection 
procedures, (b) target behaviors and assessment pro- 
cedures, (c) treatment techniques and parametric vari- 
ations, and (d) therapist characteristics and treatment 
environments. With a few notable exceptions, the 
majority of these studies involve sufficient errors to limit 
severely the cogency of their findings. Suggestions for 
identifying and overcoming the major analogue research 
errors are presented. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3148. Blackham, Garth J. & Silberman, Adolph. 
(Arizona State U.) Modification of child behavior. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1971. 186 p. 

3149. Brooker, Russell E. (Ball State U.) The effect 
of immediate feedback during relaxation training on 
the process of systematic desensitization. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4853. 

3150. Cohen, Danny J. & Phelen, Joseph G. (Cali- 
fornia State Coll., Los Angeles) Difference in degree of 
generalization in extinction of compulsive drinking 
between one type and multitype beverage drinkers. 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 309- 

317.—Randomly assigned 23 24-47 yr. old alcoholics to 
avoidance, escape, and control groups. Ss completed the 
Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale and were tested 
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for generalized conditioned anxiety in reaction to other 
alcoholic beverages after acquisition and extinction 
procedures, Results show that generalization occurred 
most frequently in extinction with “hard” (bourbon- 
vodka) and “soft” (beer-wine) combination Ss. Least 
generalization was shown by Ss who consistently chose 
to drink 1 particular alcoholic beverage, while those Ss 
who stuck with 1 type, i.e., hard or soft, fell between in — 
rate of generalization. External Ss generalized signif- 
icantly more often than internals (p < .05). Hard-soft 
drink combination Ss were significantly more often 
external in locus of control (24 ref.)—Author abstract. 

3151. Cohen, Miriam; Liebson, Ira A., & Faillace, 
Louis A. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) The role of 
reinforcement contingencies in chronic alcoholism: 
An experimental analysis of one case. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 197\(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 375-379. 
—Describes an intensive study of a single S testing 
whether specific conditions could be identified under 
which a chronic alcoholic’s drinking could be controlled 
in a setting in which environmental variables could be 
systematically varied and drinking behavior documen- 
ted.—A. Barclay. 

3152. Davison, Gerald C. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Noncontiguous presence during treatment 
sessions of relaxation and imaginal aversive stim- 
uli: A reply to Nawas, Mealiea, and Fishman. 
Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 357-360.—Ques- 
tions the validity of the objections by M. Nawas, W. 
Mealiea, and S. Fishman (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 2) of an 
earlier study by the author. Their “noncontiguous 
systematic desensitization" condition is said to have 
provided a control lacking in the earlier experiment by 
arranging for the presence of both relaxation and 
imaginal aversive stimuli in each session—but unpaired. 
It is suggested that additional data are needed to 
demonstrate either lack of pairing or the presence of 
both elements in each session. Nawas, et al., also 
compared their various ontrol conditions with "sched- 
uled systematic desensitization" (SSD). Since progress up 
the hierarchy via SSD is not contingent on the absence of 
an S's anxiety-signals, it is suggested that this variant of 
Wolpe's technique—albeit demonstrably effective (even 
when compared with appropriate placebo conditions) 
—is not a valid procedure with which to ask process- 

uestions regarding counterconditioning. It is concluded 
that there is little validity in the criticisms of Nawas, et 
al., and little light shed on the issue of why systematic 
desensitization works.—Journal abstract. 

3153. Dinoff, Michael; Rickard, Henry C., & Colwick, 
John. (U. Alabama) Weight reduction through suc- 
cessive contracts. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 110-113.—Through ongoing im- 
provement of contractual agreements, a 30-1Ь weight loss 
was obtained with a bright, emotionally disturbe: 
10-yr-old boy. Contracts, specifying goals and rewards, 
were rewritten after each loss of 10 Ib. The weight loss, 
accomplished over 7 wk., suggests that the contracts were 
able to reverse his increasing obesity. Behavior modi- 
fication which provided immediate reinforcement fol- 
lowing each weight loss, as well as a major reinforce 
event after each loss of 10 Ib. proved successful. 
—Journal abstract, h 

3154. Foxman, Joel. (Long Beach Mental Healt 
Service, San Pedro, Calif.) Effect of cognitive Hs 
hearsal on rat phobic behavior. Journal of A 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 39-46.—An adapta 
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tion conceptualization of anxiety reduction was postu- 
lated in 1970 by J. Foxman and К. Radtke. By 
cognitively rehearsing an expected negative task, anxiety 
is induced and the continued anxiety induction produces 
an adaptation of its effects for the specific stimulus 
rehearsed, and all stimuli that induce anxiety. 216 female 
undergraduates, '/, with high and '/ with low fear ratings 
of rats, were given 1 of 3 sets of instructions: (a) expected 
to touch the rat, (b) expected to eat caterpillars, (e no 
expectation, and were also given 1 of 3 time intervals t 
think about the task (0, 10, and 40 min.) before bein 
given the choice of performing the aversive tut 
(touching the rat) or a neutral 1 (performing a weight 
discrimination task). Dependent measures of choice and 
approach to the aversive task generally support the 
hypotheses, while the ratings give minimal support. 
—Journal abstract. 

3155. Frederick, Calvin J. (Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, & Welfare, Center for Studies of Suicide Preven- 
tion, Rockville, Md.) Treatment of a tic by systematic 
desensitization and massed response evocation. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 281-283.—Successfully eliminated 
the persistent eye blink in a case of severe blepharospasm 
in a middle-aged woman by employing systematic 
desensitization and later massed evocation of the motor 
response. The latter procedure seemed particularly 
effective when increased effort was required of the 
patient. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3156. Freeling, Nelson W. (Bowling Green State U.) 
The psychophysiological effects of brief relaxation 
training: A test of the maximal habituation hypoth- 
esis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4856-4857. ЗӨ? 

3157. Gordon, Steven B. (West Virginia U.) Selt- 
control with a covert aversive stimulus: Modification 
of smoking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4858-4859. 

3158. Gordon, William W. (Gartloch Mental Hosp., 
Glasgow, Scotland) The treatment of alcohol (and 
tobacco) addiction Ld differential conditioning. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 19710301), Vol. 25(3), 
394-417.—Describes the development of unperfected 
techniques applying biologic forms of aversion thera 
to alcohol and tobacco addiction. It is theorized that the 
natural appetites and aversions are determined by the 
formation of conditioned, differentially-associated 
paired systems based upon the ingestion and rejection 
reflexes. By building up appropriate systems in training, 
control of addiction may be achieved. Clinical results 
with 12 alcoholics and ! smoker indicate that the 
technique was partially successful in controlling addic- 
tion. It is concluded that by considering aversion therapy 
and psychotherapy in terms of patterns of nerve 
Rudi cer a ne аа views тау be 
reconciled, ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3159. Od — & — (d 
R. Johnstone Training esearch Center, Borden 
N.J.) Aversive tickling: A simple conditioning tech- 
nique. Behavior Therapy, 197\(Jul), Vol. 2(3) 389- 
393.—Attendants and teachers employed aversive tick- 
ling with 2 blind, retarded, 13-yr-old girls in order to 
reduce the frequency of self-destructive dum ain 
and a variety of attention-getting behaviors. In Бой 
cases, behavior rates were reduced considerably. So 
inexpensive procedure is recommended for use s 
institutionalized children. It is easily carried out by 
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nonprofessional personnel with minimal training and 
supervision.—Journal abstract. 

3160, Harris, Mary B. & Bruner, Carol G. (U. New 
Mexico) A comparison of a self-control and a 
contract procedure for weight control, Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, \97\(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 347-354. 
—Compared a self-control procedure involving the use 
of behavior modification techniques with a contract 
system and an attention-placebo control group. Study I 
revealed significant losses for both treatments after 12 
wk. with the contract group losing more; however, а 
10-mo follow-up revealed that the weight loss was not 
permanent. Study 11 found no differences between a 
self-control group and a control group at 16 wk. Reasons 
for the poor long-term results of these and other 
партои programs аге discussed.—A, Barclay. 

161. Horan, John J. & Johnson, R. Gilmore. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Coverant conditioning 
а self-management application of the Pre- 
mack principle: Its effect on weight reduction. 
Journal of Behavior йы & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 243-249,—Evaluated L. Homme's 
(see PA, Vol. 40:1457) contention that coverants (cog- 
nitive behaviors) incompatible with overeating can be 
reinforced through a self-management application of the 
Premack principle, 96 female volunteers (predominately 
undergraduates) from 20-30% overweight were cigs ag 
assigned to Treatment | (delayed control), Treatment 
(information and encouragement), Treatment 3 (sched- 
uled coverants), and Treatment 4 (reinforced coverants), 
After 8 wk., mean weight differences were 02, —3.13, 
-2.72, and -5.66 lb., respectively. Analysis of covariance 
with pretreatment weight as the covariate revealed that 
Treatment 4 produced more weight loss than Treatment 
1 (p < .03). No other [sche comparisons were signif- 
icant. The efficacy of the Premack principle in a 
self-management situation is supported but not estab- 
lished.—Journal abstract. 

3162. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Yale U.) Reflections on 
behavior therapy and its development: A p^ ot 
vlew. Behavior у, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 369- 
374.— Discusses behavior therapy with ct to theo- 
retical and clinical viewpoints, noting the broadness of 
its scope and the "human variables." It is shown that 
behavior therapy requires more than just extrapolating 
from animal studies to human problems, or the appli- 
cation of modern learning theory to clinical problems. It 
is argued that behavior therapy must consider the human 
cognitive components of psychopathology, rather than 
just classical and operant conditioning viewpoints. 
Research objectives aimed at (a) increasing specific 
therapeutic effectiveness, and (b) sharpening existing 
behavioral tools are suggested.—P. Hertzberg. 

3163. LoPiccolo, (U. Oregon) Case study: 

of homosex 


Systematic uality. Behav- 
ior Therapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 394-399. — Describes the 


successful treatment of а 2l-yr-old male homosexual 
using systematic desensitization. It is suggested that 
homosexual behavior can be conceptualized as a sub- 


tification, motivated by a fear 
is formulation indicates that 
aversive conditioning is an ina ate treatment for 
homosexuality, as it does not eliminate the fear which 
motivates homosexual behavior. Systematic desensiti- 
zation of fear of women is > as the a te 
treatment of male homosexuality. The use of a "3rd 
person," both as a treatment aide and a source of data, is 


stitute form of sexual 
of heterosexuality. 
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discussed. Moral issues in the treatment of homosexu- 
ality are reviewed briefly. It is suggested that behavior 
therapists consider motivation and etio! as well as 
overt behavior in choosing a treatment technique for a 
раШеШаг сазе. (18 СА Dg а 1 U) 
3164. McGlynn, F. Duddley. (Mississippi State U. 

Experimental desensitization following three types 
of instructions. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 367-369.—Discusses 4 former 
experiments in which (a) snake-avoidant Ss who were 
instructed to anticipate the therapeutic failure of 
analogue desensitization, improved as much as Ss told to 
anticipate therapeutic success; and (b) snake-avoidant Ss 
who were told that the study was concerned with 
physiology failed to improve to the same degree as did 
those who were told that the study dealt with therapy. 
Previously the effects of therapeutically unfavorable and 
irrelevant (misleading) instructions have been evaluated 
in separate experiments, In the study summarized here 
the effects of the 2 types of instructions were evaluated 
simultaneously. The experiment included 3 desensiti- 
zation conditions: (a) mouse-avoidant Ss were told that a 
therapeutic technique was under study and were led to 
expect improvement, (b) Ss were told that a therapeutic 
technique was under study but were led to anticipate 
failure, and (c) Ss were told that the Es were studyin; 

heart rate in relation to fear. No mention was made о 
the therapeutic analogue. Behavioral improvements 
associated with the 3 desensitization conditions were 
evaluated along with those generated by 2 control 
arrangements. Except for an experimental group, the 
experiment is a replication of a previous study.—A. 


Barclay. 
Dudley & Linder, Lowell H. 


3165. McGlynn, F, 
(Mississippi State U.) The clinical application of 
desen.: Behavior 


analogue : A case тма 7 

Therapy, 197\(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 385-388.—Treated an 
18-yr-old female patient who dis; layed phobic and 
compulsive nse patterns with a desensitization 
technique developed during experiments with “snake- 
phobic” volunteer Ss. Treatment was successful and 
tended to support the relevance and potential fruit- 
fulness of analogue desensitization experiments.—Jour- 
nal ae: 

3166. Melville, Charles Н. (Purdue U. Systematic 
desensitization: The roles of Д relaxation 
and positive visual imagery. Dissertation Abstracts 
In i 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4864. 

- Miller, Harold R., Patton, Mary E., & Henton, 
Karel R. (Marshall State School & Hosp., Ma) Behavior 
modification in a profoundly retarded child: A case 
report. Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul Vol. 2(3), 375— 
384.—Describes 3 behavior modification programs used 
with a profoundly retarded 7-yr-old boy. The programs 
developed a self-feedin; properant; taught S to respond 
appropriately to a verbal command, and greatly in- 
creased his ability to stand without support. Side effects 
included an apparent increase in S’s responsiveness to his 
environment, and independent mobility by crawling or 
using a walker. Observational follow-up information 
indicates that S’s behavior gains have been maintained in 
his home. Questions raised by the training techniques 
used are considered.—Journal abstract, 

3168. Mitchell, Kenneth R. (U. New South Wales, 
Student Counseling & Research Unit, Kensington, 
Australia) A psychological approach to the 
of migraine. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), 
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Vol. 119(552), 533-534.—Reports that a combined 
desensitization group (n = 7) using applied relaxation, 
desensitization, and assertive therapy showed a Breater 
reduction in migraine headaches than either a group 
given relaxation training alone (n = 7) ora no-treatment 
wor (n = 3).—R. L. Sulzer. 

3169. Mitchell, Kenneth R. (U. New South Wales, 
Sydney, Australia) Effect of neuroticism in intra- 
treatment responsivity to group desensitization of 
test ‚ Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 9(4), 371-374.—Investigated the possible modifying 
influence of neuroticism on differing levels of general 
anxiety in facilitating or impeding within-treatment 
Progress and treatment outcome reduction of test- 
anxiety by group desensitization,—A. Barclay, 

3170. Nawas, M. Mike. (Indiana State U.) “Exis- 
tential” anxiety treated by systematic desensiti- 
zation: A case study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 291- 
291, — Describes the case of a 20-yr-old male under- 
graduate with widespread emotional disturbance whose 
antecedents were so ill-defined that he would be 
regarded by nonbehavorists as having an "existential" 
neurosis, The manner of үзе, the stimulus 
sources of his anxiety and successful treatment by 
systematic desensitization after the failure of 2 other 
schedules are reported. Objective tests applied to the 
ТУ initially and after each schedule included the 

MPI, the Purpose in Life Scale, the Maslow Security- 
Insecurity Inventory, and 6 cards from the TAT. 
—Journal abstract. 

3171. Nawas, M. Mike; Mealiea, Wallace Lọ, & 
Fishman, Steven T. (Indiana State U.) Systematic 
desensitization as counterconditioning: A retest 
with adequate controls. Behavior Therapy, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 2(3), 345-356.— Challenges G. Davison's (see РА, 
Vol. 42:8317) conclusion that systematic desensitization 
is a counterconditioning process because of his failure to. 
include 1 group of "relaxation only" and 1 group 
receiving aversive imagery and relaxation noncontig- 
uously. rhe inclusion of the latter group is conside 
mandatory for testing the hypothesis. Results of the 

resent experiment, which included all requisite groups, 
ead to the rejection of the counterconditioning expla- 
nation. Ss were 60 female undergraduates who showe 
snake phobia on the Behavior Avoidance test. ue 
alternative interpretation is presented which de 
desensitization as a complex process involving classica 
and instrumental conditioning. Clear trends warranting 
very cautious attitude regarding the respective roles of 
relaxation, extinction, and S-E relational factors аг 
noted. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3172. O'Brien, J. S., Raynes, A. E., & Patch, V. Р, 
(Boston City Hosp., Mattapan, Mass.) An open 4 

system to improve ward behaviol $ 
in-patient drug addicts. Journal of Behavior m a 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4) efi 
242.—Describes the 9-mo application of a reine 
system in which conformity by 135 male and 15 fe iin 
rug addicts to stated rules was rewarded. The reque а 
of patients complying to rules and patient involveme! ger 
ward planning substantially increased. Private on e 
sations of drug usage decreased and public discussi ots! 
different content me more frequent. The 5 iie 
initially skeptical attitudes changed on finding 
system effective.—Journal abstract. The 
3173. Painter, Joel H. (Arizona State UJ 
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modification of smoking behavior in a controlled 
public clinic. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4867. 

3174. Riddick, John C. (U. Louisville) The efficacy 
of automated relaxation training with response- 
contingent feedback. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4869. 

3175. Ross, Dorothea M., Ross, Sheila A., & Evans, 
Thomas A. (U. California, Medical Center, San Francis- 
co) The modification of extreme social withdrawal 
by modeling with guided participation. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 2(4), 273-279.—Used modeling with guided par- 
ticipation to modify a 6-yr-old boy's extreme social 
withdrawal from peers. Pretreatment assessment of S's 
social interaction and avoidance behaviors was followed 
by his participation in a 7-wk treatment program in a 
naturalistic setting. A model (M) demonstrated social 
interactions, provided S with opportunities for practice, 
and participated with him in other social interactions, all 
under optimal conditions. Posttreatment assessment 
showed that the frequency of S's social interactions no 
longer differed from that of his socially competent pom 
and that his avoidance behavior had almost completely 
disappeared. Tests of the generalization of treatment 
effects demonstrate both the generality and stability of 
the modeling-induced changes.—Journal abstract. 

3176. Sherman, A. Robert. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Real-life exposure as a primary therapeutic 
factor in the desensitization treatment of fear. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 
19-28.—Conducted a 2 x 3 factorial study to assess the 
theory and efficacy of systematic desensitization and to 
identify the factors responsible for its effects. 54 female 
undergraduate aquaphobics received 1 of 6 treatment 
conditions administered individually by trained psy- 
chologists and psychological assistants: (a) systematic 
desensitization with/without repeated exposure, (b) 
Predesensitization with/without repeated exposure, and 
(C) no office treatment with/without repeated exposure. 
Results reveal considerable subjective and behavioral 
improvement associated primarily with the repeated 
exposure treatment, which consisted of sessions of 
graded exposure to real water situations. Reduction of 
anxiety to the imagined stimuli in systematic desensi- 
tization showed little transfer to the real situations in the 
absence of exposure, suggesting that actual exposure 
may be a primary therapeutic factor in the desensiti- 
zation treatment of fear. A follow-up evaluation revealed 
the durability of the aquaphobic improvements, and 
evidence of beneficial side effects which appeared 
primarily attributable to training in self-relaxation. (38 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3177. Sipich, James F. (U. Illinois) The relative 
effectiveness of reinforced practice, placebo, and 
suggestion in producing behavior change. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4870. 

3178. Smolev, Susan В. (Northwestern U.) Use of 
Operant techniques for the modification of self- 
injurious behavior. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 295-305.—Reviews fe- 
Search on the modification of self-injurious behavior 
using operant techniques (e.g., extinction, time out, the 
establishment of incompatible behaviors through posi- 
tive reinforcement, and punishment for decreasing the 
frequency of such undesirable behavior). Ethical ques- 
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tions involved in the use of the different techniques are 
discussed. Questions of the maintenance of the $ир- 
pression of self-destructive behaviors outside the exper- 
imental setting, and the generalized effects of the 
suppression are considered. The implications of the 
tesearch findings for the question of how self-destructive 
behaviors are maintained are discussed. (16 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3179. Tanner, Barry A. (Georgia Regional Hosp., 
Decatur) A case report on the use of relaxation and 
Systematic desensitization to control multiple com- 
pulsive behaviors. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 267- 
272.—10 comuplsive behaviors were recorded by a 
24-yr-old female graduate student during 23 wk; of 
Counseling. Records indicate sizeable decreases in the 
behaviors following relaxation, with additional, smaller 
decreases following desensitization. Changes in the 
MMPI and Fear Survey Schedule corroborated the 
client's self-report of improved functioning. 10 mo. after 
termination, self-ratings on a check list, along with the 
MMPI and Fear Survey Schedule, indicated that these 
gains had been maintained.—Journal abstract. 

3180. Thomson, Michael J. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) The disinhibition of a memory 
during systematic desensitization. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 
301-302.—Describes an episode which occurred in the 
desensitization treatment of a 51-yr-old male alcoholic, 
During the 12th desensitization session of a hierarchy to 
a fear of crowds, the patient recalled, without affect, a 
long-forgotten distressful event. It is Suggested that the 
recovery of this inhibited memory was due to the prior 
lowering of associated anxiety levels—Journal abstract. 

3181. Trexler, D. & Karst, Thomas О. (Temple 
U.) Rational-emotive therapy, placebo, and no- 
treatment effects on public-speaking anxiety. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 60- 
67.—1п a partial replication and refinement of an earlier 
study by the authors, 33 undergraduates reporting high 
levels of public-speaking anxiety received rational- 
emotive therapy (RET), attention placebo (AP), or no 
treatment (NT). Primary analyses of pre- to posttherapy 
changes as assessed with a variety of self-report and 
observational measures tended to support the conclusion 
that RET is more effective than either NT or the AP 
treatment used (relaxation training). Secondary analyses 
which included AP and NT Ss, who received RET 
immediately after serving in the AP and NT conditions, 
further support RET treatment effects. (32 ref. )—Journal 
abstract. í 

3182. Weinert, Franz. (U. Heidelberg, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Verhaltenstherapeutisch 
relevante Grundbegriffe der Lerntheorie. [Behavior 
therapy and relevant basic concepts of learning theory.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Oct), Vol. 16(5), 215— 
221.—The psychology of learning has much to offer in 
terms of relevant theoretical frames of reference for the 
therapy of disturbed behavior. In order to escape the risk 
of reliance upon an extreme behavioristic-reductionistic 
model of behavior and learning or upon a tacit 
orientation to the theoretical indeterminism of expe- 
riences in behavior therapy, the most promising strategy 
is the consideration of cognitive processes, as well as the 
intense study of behavior therapy itself. Skinner, Gagne, 
Rotter, and Bandura are cited as possible sources from 
which both the risks and productive strategies may 
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spring. The development of theory which is more 
specifically based upon the intensive study of behavior 
disturbances is urged. Dialogue with psychoanalytically 
oriented theorists is also suggested.—W. А. Кошу. 

3183. Wincze, John P. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) A comparison of systematic de- 
sensitization and “vicarious extinction” in a case of 
frigidity. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 285-289.—Used Sys- 
tematic desensitization and “vicarious extinction” in 
alternate phases to treat frigidity in a 29-yr-old married 
female. Films of heterosexual behavior were shown to S 
during “vicarious extinction.” In spite of expectations of 
therapeutic improvement under both treatment condi- 
tions, S showed improvement only during systematic 
desensitization. Greatest improvement was noted in her 
report of subjective anxiety related to sexual behavior. 
Improvement was also indicated by the husband’s 
independent report of their sexual behavior and by the 
Willoughby Personality Scale. Reasons for the lack of 
effect of “vicarious extinction" are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


3184. Hardman, John B. & Morse, Robert M. (U. 
Minnesota, Mayo Graduate School of Medicine, Ro- 
chester) Early electroconvulsive treatment of a pa- 
tient who had artificial aortic and mitral valves. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 
895-897.— Presents a case report of a 45-yr-old man who 
developed a psychotic depression 11 days after the 
surgical replacement of both aortic and mitral valves 
with prostheses. The patient was effectively treated with 
ECT beginning 27 days after surgery. This case confirms 
the feasibility of the early use of ECT in patients who 
have had heart surgery. Starting treatment when psy- 
chosis occurs can alleviate many management problems. 
Close monitoring of the patient’s cardiac status is 
important.—Journal abstract. 

3185. Muller, David J. (Ft. Logan Mental Health 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Unilateral ECT: One year’s 
experience at a city hospital. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 422-424.—Describes the 
use of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) in the treatment 
of 114 psychiatric patients out of 1,996 admitted to a city 
hospital in 1968. Unilateral ECT was used with more 
anterior electrode placement than is usual, and was 
effective in most patients who had not shown a Tesponse 
to other therapies. Use of this treatment technique 
resulted in more rapid patient movement and a lower 
civil commitment rate with no significant adverse side 
effects. It is concluded that, despite the many other 
effective therapies available, ECT remains a potent 
therapeutic tool—Journal summary. 


Drug Therapy 


3186. . Papers on Psychopharmaco- 
logical research from the Japanese literature: 
Listing of psychotropic drugs from the 1969 and 
1970 Japanese literature. Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 45-59. Я 

3187. . Report of the conference on the 
use of stimulant drugs in the treatment of behav- 
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iorally disturbed young school children. Psycho- 
pharmacology Bulletin, 1971(Jul), Vol. 7(3), 23-29 — Out- 
lines the general nature of behavioral disorders in . 
children and focuses on those disorders that are being _ 
treated with stimulant medications. Appropriate treat 
ment and the concerns voiced by the public and media 
are discussed. The report examines the role of the - 
pharmaceutical industry, professionals, and the news 
media in publicizing stimulant drugs for children, The 
gaps in needed training, facilities, and research are 
outlined.—5S. Knapp. 

3188. Angst, J., Jaenicke, Uta; Peter, J., & Példinger, 
W. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Ver- 
gleichende Studie mit den tricyclischen Antide- 
pressiva Noxiptilin und Dibenzepin. [Comparative — 
study on the tricyclic antidepressive drugs noxiptilin and — 
dibenzepine.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 
21(5), 635-638.—Conducted a double blind study b 7$ 
40 depressive patients to test the clinical effectiveness ol 
5-(2-dimethylamino ethoxy-imino) -5H-dibenzo[a,d] cy- 
clohepta-1,4-diene hydrochloride (noxiptilin, agedal) and — 
dibenzepine. Documentation questionnaires yielded — 
effectiveness in 60% of cases for noxiptilin and in 55% for 
dibenzepine. The actions of both drugs on symptoms and - 
symptom complexes were largely identical. The vege- - 
tative studies yielded no significant change im th 
parameters tested (salivation, blood pressure at rest, 
pulse rate, and orthostasis test)—English summary. 
3189. Appel, P., Berger, I., & Harrer, С. (Nation 
Neuroclinic, Salzburg, Austria) Erfahrungen mit W 
4036, einem neuen Tranquilizer aus der Benzo- 
diazepin-Reihe. [Experience with Wy 4036, a ne 
tranquilizer from the benzodiazepine series.] Arzneimit-- 
tel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1083-1086.—Fol- - 
lowing an introductory discussion of the properties of an 
"ideal" tranquilizer and of the problems of investigating 
tranquilizer effects, results of a clinical trial of the 
benzodiazepine derivative lorazepam (Wy 4036) in 114 
patients is reported. It is more strongly anxiolytic and 
tranquilizing than diazepam, however, it has fewer 
atactic side effects. An amnestic effect was notable at à 
high dose level. In view of its pronounced sleep-inducing 
effect, the preparation has proved to be a "thymo- — 
hypnotic.” (French & Spanish summaries)—English 
summary. p 
.3190. Arfwidsson, L., et al. (U. Umeå, Psychiatric - 
Clinic, Sweden) Pimozid, ein neues Langzeit-Neuro- - 
lepticum ohne sedierende Wirkung: Vorläufige Mit- _ 
teilung. [Preliminary study on pimozide, а new long: - 
acting neuroleptic without sedative effect.] Arzneimittel = 
Forschung, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 395-399.— Conducted 
an open trial of 1- {1-[4,4-bis- (p-fluorophenyl) -butyl] 
-4-piperidyl} -2- benzimidazolin (pimozid, R 6238) to 
Study its therapeutic spectrum, dose range, and side 
effects. 56 19-67 yr. old male and female psychiatric. 
patients were studied. Most were diagnosed as schiz- 
ophrenics, but Ss with acute paranoid reactions and with 
Schizophreniform syndromes were also treated. More — 
than. 50% of the Ss showed positive therapeutic results 
judging from control of symptomatology and overa! 
improvement of adjustment. Acute Ss reacted as well as 
chronic ones. Very few side-effects were seen within 
dosages of .5-8 mg/day. 1 S reacted with a depressive 
State. Some chronic Ss reacted with agitation am 
aggressiveness and 2 with sleep disturbances, possibly 
due to the discontinuation of previous sedative medi- 
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cation with phenothiazines. It is suggested that patients 
who do not react positively to low to moderate doses will 
not react to higher dosages, but will show disturbing side 
effects.—English summary. 

3191. Berner, P., et al. (U. Vienna, Psychiatric- 
Neurological Clinic, Austria) Doppelblindprüfung von 
Antidepressiva: Noxiptilin—Imipramin. [Double blind 
test of antidepressive drugs: Noxiptilin—imipramine.] 
Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 638- 
640.—Used 50 cases of endogenous depressions in a 
double-blind study on the antidepressive drugs 5- 
(2-dimethylamino ethoxy-imino) -5H-dibenzofa,d] cyclo- 
hepta-1,4-diene hydrochloride (noxiptilin, agedal) and 
imipramine. There were no essential differences in the 
activity spectrum: Es familiar with both substances were 
not able to recognize the antidepressant used. Differ- 
ences appeared mainly in character and frequency of 
side effects: deliria and predeliria were observed with 
noxiptilin, while with imipramine vegetative side effects 
were more frequent.—English summary. 

3192. Brasseur, R. (Belgium Neurological Inst., 
Brussels) Étude clinique des effets thérapeutiques de 
la tofénacine dans les états dépressifs: Etude pilote 
de 100 cas. [Clinical study of the therapeutic effects of 
tofenacine on depressive states: Pilot study of 100 cases.] 
Encéphale, 1971(Мау), Vol. 60(3), 265-279.—Admin- 
istered tofenacine orally to 33 male and 67 female 
outpatients (mean age, 55 yr.) with diverse depressive 
states. Equally interesting results were obtained in 
reactive depressions as in those involving a disturbance 
of somatic equilibrium. Psychomotor inhibition was the 
most rapidly improved symptom. The renewal of 
initiative, the stimulation of more vigorous behavior, and 
improvement in superficial affect Occurred most often 
between the 4th and 7th day of treatment. The action on 
deep affect was slower and appeared between the 10th 
and 25th day, when Ss with suicidal tendencies appeared 
more lucid. General tolerance to the drug was satis- 
factory and side effects minimal. An analysis is included 
of the effect of tofenacine on cortical electric activity. 
Care is stressed in the use of the drug with patients 
having prior problems.—Journal summary. 

3193. Brown, С. LaVonne; Green, Robert L., & 
Martin, Robert M. (Duke U., Medical Center) Double- 
blind, noncrossover study of imipramine and A- 
10749. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 40-45.—Suggests that, because of 
its antidepressant activity, somewhat less than that of 
imipramine in a patient group studied, A-10749 (1,2- 
diisopropylurazole) should be investigated as a clinically 
useful drug. As an antidepressant similar in its effects to 
imipramine, A-10749 should also be investigated for its 
effect on tryptophan metabolism. These renie are based 
on a study of 33 inpatients in a Veterans Administration 
hospital during a 6-mo period. (25 ref.)—P. Federman. 

3194. Cervera, S. & Estrella, E. (Spanish Confed- 
eration of Savings Accounts, Isterria Center, Madrid, 
Spain) Tegretol y trastornos de conducta en la 
infancia. [Tegretol and behavior disorders in infancy.] 
Revista de Medicina de la Universidad de Navarra, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 263-279.—Studied 34 patients in 4 
groups: (a) mental deficiency and behavior disorders 
(n = 10); (b) convulsive crises, character alterations with 
or without mental deficiency (n — 7); (c) severe per- 
sonality problems and behavior disorders (n — 3); (d) 
minimum cerebral dysfunction and behavior disorders 
(n = 14).—M. C. Lorang. 
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3195. Collard, J. (U. Liége, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Belgium) Initial psychopharmacological study of 
lorazepam (Wy 4036). Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1971(7ш), Vol. 21(7a), 1091-1095.—Reports an initial 
psychopharmacological study of 47 psychiatric cases to 
determine the anxiolytic and sleep-inducing activity. 
Lorazepam is compared with chemically similar sub- 
stances: chlordiazepoxide, diazepam, nitrazepam, and 
oxazepam. Lorazepam seems to have less of an anxio- 
lytic property, but more psychosedative potency Ed 
ing an antagonism of psychoneurological excitability and 
irritability). The most useful indications of lorazepam are 
suggested: (a) concerning anxiolytic activity (day-time 
treatment): neuroses in general, particularly those with 
marked psychic tension, with feelings of irritability and 
internal excitability; and (b) concerning the sleep 
inducing effect (night-time treatment): lorazepam at 
increased doses induces sleep, and is particularly potent 
in relation to chemically related substances. Recom- 
mended doses are: 1.5-3 mg (divided doses) as an 
anxiolytic (daytime), or 2.5-5 mg as a sleep-inducing 
agent. Side effects are appropriate to the chemical group 
and are a matter of dosage (with the possible exception 
of nausea which in any case is usually controllable). No 
significant sign of toxicity was found. By the potency 
and specificity of its action in relation to other benzo- 
diazepine psychomyorelaxants, lorazepam is a new 
contribution to the range of psychotropic agents which 
the clinician uses in the treatment of psychic tension and 
insomnia. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal summary. 

3196. DeMascio, Alberto. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Mental Health, Boston) Psychopharmacology in chil- 
dren. Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 1970(Fal), 
Vol. 1(1), 8-24.—Notes that while a tremendous amount 
of research has been published on various aspects of the 
field of psychopharmacology, articles on the use of 
psychotropic drugs in emotional and behavioral dis- 
orders of children number only about 500, Examined in 
this study are a number of the issues relevant to child 
psychopharmacology in an effort to make salient some 
of the specific problems encountered in the appropriate 
determination of the clinical utility of a psychotropic 
drug for children. It is shown how other investigators 
have dealt with these problems. Suggestions as to what 
may be done to overcome these problems are offered, 
and areas needing further work are revealed. In terms of 
overall research design and strategy, adult and child 
psychopharmacology considerations are generally simi- 
lar. It is suggested that what “is needed in child 
psychiatry before the valid evaluation of pharmaco- 
therapy can be made is more uniform, descriptive and 
accepted criteria for diagnoses.” Some assessment and 
separation of patients according to the severity of illness 
should be conducted in each drug study. Also, age or 
maturational state of the patient should be a dependent 
variable. IQ levels, sex, and dosage rate for each $ should 
be a pertinent part of the research. It is considered 
necessary to devise tests and scales which will determine 
affect states, social functioning, and the whole repertoire 
of normal and abnormal behavior in children; also, 
recommended is the collection of as much objective data 
as possible (school performance, etc.) as additional 
measures of drug activity. (23 теѓ.)—/. L. Smith. 

3197. Floyd, Arthur & Gershon, Samuel. (New York 
U., Medical School) An investigation of the anti- 
anxiety properties of oxilapine: Administered to 
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normal volunteers. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 559-564.—Selected 15 22-29 yr. 
old volunteers with high anxiety scores on the MA scale 
for treatment with dibenzoxazepine succinate (oxilapine) 
or placebo, in a double-blind design. Ss were maintained 
at their established optimum dosage (usually 4 mg/day) 
for 1 wk. During the base-line period and at termination, 
Ss were given a battery of psychological and physio- 
logical tests, including the MPI and the Self-Rating 
Symptom Scale. Results show no significant affective, 
cognitive, psychomotor, or EKG changes between 
groups. 5 Ss considered themselves minimally improved, 
and 10 Ss reported no change in their condition. It is 
concluded that oxilapine may have had some anxiety- 
reducing properties but did not exhibit a superiority over 
placebo. (16 ref.)—A. Olson. 

3198. Glick, Burton S., Schulman, David, & Turecki, 
Stanley. (Mount Sinai Hospital Services, Elmhurst, N.Y.) 
Diazepam (vallum) treatment in childhood sleep 
disorders: A preliminary investigation. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 565-566.—Pre- 
vious findings indicate that sleep disorders e som- 
nambulism and nightmares) occur during Stage IV sleep 
and that diazepam supresses this stage. The present 
study reports 7 cases where 2-5 mg. of diazepam 
effectively reduced sleep disturbances in 7-11 yr. old 
children. Evidence indicates that this effect was drug- 
specific and related to higher dosages. The mode of 
action of diazepam is discussed.—A. Olson. 

3199. Gold, B., Ecanow, B., Balagot, R., & Levinson, 
R. (U. Illinois; Medical Center, Chicago) Lithium 
carbonate and erythrocyte agg n states. Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 
415-417.—Notes the predominance of flocculated red 
cell aggregates in the blood of anxious or manic patients, 
and the predominance of coagulated structures in that of 
depressives. Previous studies are cited which indicate 
that chlorpromazine treatment of highly agitated patients 
results in a modification of the flocculated state to a 
coagulated pattern. Blood was drawn from 3 manic 
patients for 1- and 24-hr sedimentation studies. The 
gradual increase of lithium carbonate to these samples 
eventually resulted in dispersal of the flocculated 
aggregates. Implications for the calculation of appro- 
priate dosages of lithium carbonate in treating manic 
patients are discussed—S. Knapp. 

3200. Guthy, H., Hildgen, J., & Brinkmann, G. 
опе Ed Merey i орн шеш, Trier, W. 

ermany) Die Behandlung des Ziels ms Angst 
bei Neurosen, abnormen rlebnisreaktionen, neuro- 
vegetativen psychosomatischen Stórungen und De- 
pressionen. [The therapy of the symptom anxiety in 
neuroses, abnormal experience reactions, neurovegeta- 
tive psychosomatic disorders and depressions.] Arz- 
neimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1095-1097. 
—Lorazepam (Wy 4036) is a tranquilizer, which, in our 
experience, surpasses all previous benzodiazepines, 
especially regarding the monosymptomatic activity of its 
considerable anxiolytic effect. As the symptom of 
anxiety is influenced without any undesirable side 
effects, the field of indications is relatively wide. It 
ranges from neurovegetative and psychosomatic dis- 
turbances to neuroses (as a monotherapeutic) and 
psychoses (as an adjuvant). In view of the low risk of side 
effects, Wy 4036 is suitable for the treatment of 
ambulant patients. It fulfills the requirements of a new 
psychopharmacological agent in that, compared with 
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earlier benzodiazepines, it has, in low doses, a stronger 
anxiolytic effect with a low incidence of side effects, 
(French & Spanish summaries)—English summary. 

3201. Ham Fernández, Roberto. (Clinica de la Con- 
ducta, Mexico, D. F.) Investigación doblemente ciega 
con LW 1927 en problemas psiquiátricos infantiles. 
[Double-blind investigation with LW 1927 in childhood 
psychiatric problems.] Revista de la Clínica de la 
Conducta, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4(8), 30-37.—Describes a 
double-blind study of a dibenzodiazepam derivative 
(LW 1927) used as an antidepressive for emotional 
problems during childhood. Ss were 20 6-10 yr. old 
children with behavior problems. A 12-mo study using 
doses of 40, 120, and up to 240 gm/day is described. 
Results indicate that LW 1927 controlled symptoms and 
was especially effective in improving apathy, anxiety, 
psychometry, irritability, aggressiveness, and learning. A 
side effect of sleepiness was noted.— English summary. 

3202. Hare, Henry P. Comparison of chlordiaze- 
poxide-amitriptyline combination with amitriptyline 
alone in andy depressive states. Journal of Clinical 
Pharmacolo; New Drugs, 1971(Nov), Vol. 11(6), 
456-460. Compared the efficacy of limbitrol (chlor- 
diazepoxide-amitriptyline) with that of amitriptyline 
alone in 2 double-blind studies comprised of 20 patients 
each, with psychoneurotic depressive and mixed anxi- 
ety-depressive reactions treated for 5-6 wk. Statistically 
significant results were found substantiating that many 
neurotic depressed patients benefit most from combined 
antidepressant-antianxiety therapy.—P. Federman. 

3203. Heimann, Н. (U. Lausanne, Center of Psycho- 
pathological Research, Switzerland) Diskussion Ober 
die Verbesserung der Prüfmethodik von Antide- 
pressiva. [Discussion of the improvement of testing 
methods of antidepressants.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 640-642. 

3204. Heinrich, K. & Herrmann, G. (Pfalz Neuro- 
clinic, Landeck, Austria) Klinische Untersuchungen 
des Wirkungsspektrums von Noxiptilin bel depres- 
siven Kranken. [Clinical study on the activity spectrum 
of noxiptilin in depressive patients.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 602-606.—Treated 51 
depressive patients for 30 days with 5-(2-dimethylamino 
ethoxy-imino) -5H-dibenzo[a,d] cyclohepta-1,4-diene 
hydrochloride (noxiptilin, agedal) The influence of 
noxiptilin on the various psychopathological symptoms, 
е.р., disturbance of vital feelings, diminished drive, and 
thinking inhibition, is described in detail.—English 
summary. "Li 

3205. Helmchen, H. (Free U. Berlin, Psychiatric & 
Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) Diskussion über 
Vorschláge zur Intensivierung einer Zusammenar- 
beit bei der Prüfung von Psychopharmaka in Ner- 
venklinik, psychiatrischem Krankenhaus und In der 
Praxis. [Discussion of a proposal on the intensification 
of cooperation in testing, drug therapy in the nervous 
clinic, psychiatric hospital, and in practice.] Arzneimit- 
tel-Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 642-644. f 

3206. Himmelmann, G. W., et al. (Philipps U., Inst. О! 
Medico-biological Statistics & Documentation, Marbut, 
W. Germany) Die Bewertung von Begleiterscheinunt 
gen bei psychopharmakologischen Experimenten- 
[айп of secondary symptoms in psychophar у 
logical experiments.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971 (May } 
Vol. 21(5), 625-628.—In therapeutic experiments wi" 
5-(2-dimethylamino ethoxy-imino) -5H-dibenzo[a.d] © 
clohepta-1,4-diene hydrochloride (noxiptilin, agedal), 
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secondary symptoms are watched. In order to value their 
weights, subjective judgments by 26 psychiatrists of the 
degree of impairment are measured. In examining 
patients, the secondary symptoms, some of which are 
part of the disease, are judged as to their degree. By 
scoring the impairment it is possible to allot different 
weights to the degrees of symptoms, which emphasize the 
secondary symptoms causing stronger impairment in a 
profile diagram. Likewise, adding the degrees of mani- 
festation after multiplying them with the degrees of 
impairment allows the establishment of a global index of 
impairment which facilitates judgment of the individual 
course of disease.—English summary. 

3207. Hoffman, Irmgard; Ehrhart, Gustav, & Schmitt, 
Karl. (Hoechst Dye Works, Pharmacology Inst., Frank- 
furt on Main, W. Germany) 8-Amino-4- phenyl-1, 2, 3, 
4-tetrahydro isochinoline, eine neue Gruppe anti- 
depressiver Psychopharmaka. [8-amino-4- phenyl-l, 
2, 3, 4-tetrahydro isochinoline, a new group of antide- 
pressive psycholeptic drugs.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7), 1045.—Reports the synthesis of 
and pharmacological studies on 8-amino-2- methyl-4- 
phenyl- 1, 2, 3, 4-tetrahydro isoquinoline (IV, Hoe 984, 
nomifensine). This substance was derived from a series 
of chemical compounds with thymoleptic and centrally 
stimulating effects.—English summary. 

3208. Immich, H., et al. (German Cancer Research 
Center, Inst. of Documentation, Information & Statis- 
tics, Heidelberg, W. Germany) Grundlegende Prob- 
leme bei der Antidepressiva-Prüfung. [Basic problems 
in clinical trial of antidepressive drugs.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 644-649.—Considers 
disturbing factors in clinical trials of antidepressive 
drugs, some of which can be kept constant by the E. The 
different initial states of the patients, however, cannot be 
influenced, nor can the role of the psychiatrist as a 
"measuring instrument." Evaluation is difficult since the 
single symptoms relevant to depression are stochastically 
not independent. Thus, the development of rating scales 
is a problem. By way of combining, an attempt is made 
to describe the symptom pattern for each S and mark it 
With a specific number which can be used simultaneously 
for calculations. A test evaluation performed with these 
code numbers is reported.—English summary, 

3209. Immich, H., et al. (German Cancer Research 
Inst., Inst. for Documentation, Information & Statistics, 
Heidelberg, W. Germany) Kritischer Bericht zur 
Methodik der Antidepressiva-Prüfungen im Kran- 
kenhaus. [Critical report on methods for testing antide- 
pressive drugs in the hospital] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 601-602.—Describes the devel- 
opment of a method for testing antidepressive drugs. An 
attempt was made to reduce, as far as possible, the 
number of ayn (ons relevant to judging an antidepres- 
sive drug. The symptom list used by the research team 
was inspected for its indicative value. Repeatedly, the 
judging differences between members was the principal 
problem in evaluating antidepressive tests. The method 
developed was suited for plotting dose-effect curves for 
antidepressive drugs and permitted the comparison of 2 
antidepressives in a double blind test. The number of Ss 
required for 1 test was kept small by using intra- 
individual comparison in a block test. The test method 
proved to be practicable and valid—English summary. 

3210. Koknel, Ozcan & Eper, Oya. (U. Istanbul, 
Clinic of Neuropsychiatry, Turkey) A study with 
sinequan (doxepin). Diseases of the Nervous System, 
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1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 405-408.—Studied the effects of 
doxepin in 14 female and 11 male 18-55 yr. old patients 
diagnosed as suffering from endogenous and reactive 
depression, neurosis, and simple schizophrenia. Ss were 
treated over an average of 5 wk. with 25 mg. of doxepin 
gradually increased to 150-200 mg/day. Results were 
evaluated before, during, and after treatment by 2 
physicians and by the patient on a self-rating scale. 
Doxepin was effective in reducing anxiety and allevi- 
ating depression. In depressive Ss, drug administration 
was effective on symptoms of insomnia, headaches, 
distress, psychosomatic symptoms, uneasiness, pen- 
siveness, disorders of willpower, and anorexia, respec- 
tively. It is concluded that doxepin is a potent anxiolitic 
tranquilizer.—$S. Knapp. 

3211. Maller, О, & Heller, S. (Pardessia Government 
Psychiatric Hosp., Israel) Neutralization of extra- 
pyramidal side-effects with methixene. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 409-415.—Se- 
lected 41 mental patients who had shown extrapyramidal 
symptoms in response to treatment with major tran- 
quilizers. Trihexiphenidyl was effective in controlling 
these symptoms, but when treatment was stopped 171 
extrapyramidal symptoms were again evident. Ss were 
treated with an average daily dose of 15.5 mg. of 
methixene for 28 days, followed by 28 days of placebo 
treatment, 139 of the extrapyramidal symptoms disap- 
peared, 3 reappeared during placebo treatment, and 49 
reappeared 129 days after methixene treatment. 17 Ss 
remained entirely free of symptoms.—S. Knapp. 

3212. Maxwell, С. & Seldrup, J. (Geigy Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Macclesfield, England) Factors relating to the 
optimum effect of imipramine in the treatment of 
enuresis. Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Sep), Vol. 21(9), 
1352-1356.—Attempted to discover the developmental 
and psychological factors related to the response of 
enuresis to imipramine. A placebo controlled double 
blind multicenter trial (1 mo, on each treatment) was 
performed by 30 general practitioners in Great Britain. 
41 female and 84 male enuretics (mean age of groups 
7.2-8 yr.) received 25 or 50 mg. of imipramine or a 
placebo at night, Star charts were used to assess effects. 
It was noted that 22 Ss were not living with their natural 
fathers, Imipramine proved superior to the placebo and 
optimal dosage was determined to be .9-1.5 mg/kg, a 
25-mg dose often being superior to a 50-mg dose. Results 
were good in all Ss, but tended to be better if the 5 was 
female, more severely enuretic, of higher social class, 
with a family history of nerves but with 1 of enuresis, 
encopretic, living with the natural father, and Ist sat up 
later than average. Results were significantly better when 
$ had never previously been dry for more than a wk., did 
not sleep too long, talked early, and was not yet in 
school, (German summary)—Journal summary. 

3213. Meusert, W. (24 Nürnberger Str, Hanau, W. 
Germany) Prüfung von Lorazepam (Wy 4036) in der 
nervenarztlichen Praxis. [Study on lorazepam (Wy 
4036) in hae practice.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1087-1090.—Reports therapeutic 
possibilities from a 1-yr trial of lorazepam, an anxiolytic 
with pronounced action and only a slight sedative 
component, (French & Spanish summaries) —English 
Summary. 

3214. Millichap, J. Gordon. (Northwestern U., Med- 
ical School) Drug therapy: Drug treatment of con- 
vulsive disorders. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 286(9), 464-469.—Noting that the 
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choice of drugs in treating convulsive disorders is 
dependent on the clinical pattern of the seizure and on 
the EEG abnormality, a description of seizures (major, 
minor, psychomotor, and focal) and EEG correlates is 
presented. Lists of anticonvulsive drugs, their dosages, 
indications, contraindications, and side effects are 
included. The treatment of infantile myoclonic spasms 
and general principles of anticonvulsant therapy are 
discussed.—P. Hertzberg. 

3215. Pecknold, J. C., Ananth, J. V., Ban, T. A, & 
Lehmann, H. E. (Douglas Hosp., Verdun, Quebec, 
Canada) Lack of indication for use of antiparkinson 
medication: A follow-up study. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 538-541.—Antiparkin- 
sonian agents are widely used to control extrapyramidal 
symptoms (EPS) produced by treatment with neuroleptic 
drugs. A specially devised EPS scale was used to measure 
the effects of withdrawing antiparkinsonian medication 
while maintaining neuroleptic therapy in 77 mental 
patients. It was found that only 13 Ss had a recurrence of 
EPS during a 2-mo observation period. Investigation of 
the initial reason for administering antiparkisonian drugs 
revealed that EPS had not occurred in 56% of the Ss. It is 
concluded that since these agents may produce dan- 
gerous side effects and are not required by most patients, 
precautionary and prophylactic antiparkinsonian ther- 
ару should not be a routine indication. (16 ref.) —A. 

Ison. 

3216. Platman, Stanley R., Hilton, James G., Koss, 
Michael C., & Kelly, William G. (South Beach Psychi- 
atric Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Production of cortisol in 
patients with manic-depressive psychosis treated 
with lithium carbonate. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 542-545.—Estimated the con- 
centrations of 17-hydroxysteroids in the plasma of 51 
manic-depressives after treatment with lithium or pla- 
cebo. Results indicate that lithium increased both the 
secretory rate and concentration of cortisol in Ss with 
active psychopathology. This effect was not found for 2 
normal controls or 1 S undergoing a normal interval. 
Interrelationships between high dosages of lithium, the 
endocrines, and affective disorders are discussed.—A. 
Olson. 

3217. Predescu, V., et al. (Gh. Marinescu Hosp., Inst. 
of Medicine & Pharmacy, Bucharest, Romania) Ovser- 
vatii clinice, psihologice si electromiografice in 
tratamentul cu Seduxen. [Clinical, psychologic and 
electromyographic considerations on the treatment with 
seduxen.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 409-413.—Made EMG recordings 
for 8 neurotic patients presenting a major symptom of 
anxiety. Recordings revealed pathognomonic signs of 
Spasmophilia in the absence of electrolytic disturbances. 
Treatment with diazepam resulted in clinical improve- 
ment, with negativation of the EMG tracing in 6 cases 
and significant changes in the rapidity indices of basic 
intellectual functioning. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) —English summary. 

3218. Prien, Robert F., Caffey, Eugene M., & Klett, C. 
James. (Veterans Administration Hosp. Perry Point, 

Md.) Lithium carbonate: A Survey of the history and 
current status of lithium in treating mood disorders. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 
52 1-531.—Review of the literature indicates that lithium 
has therapeutic value in the treatment of mania. Lithium 
treatment does not appear to be effective for schizo- 
Phrenia and is of questionable value for acute depres- 
Sion. There is also some evidence that lithium prevents 
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maniac and depressive relapses. Therapeutic dosages 
generally range from 1,500-2,000 mg/day; higher dos- 
ages may produce lithium toxicity. Minor side effects 
(e.g, nausea and thirst) usually disappear after main- 
tenance dosages of 600-1,500 mg/day are established. 
(80 ref.)—A. Olson. 

3219. Rockliff, Burton W. (Riker Lab., Northridge, 
Calif. Measurement of drug effects in newly hos- 
pitalized depressives. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 532-537.—Review of the liter- 
ature indicates that newly-hospitalized depressives given 
placebo may show spontaneous recovery, as measured 
by the Lehmann-Rockliff Scale. Several studies reporting 
the effectiveness of imipramine and other antidepressant 
drugs are criticized for not measuring this recovery 
factor. It is concluded that depressives should be 
observed for longer periods before formal diagnosis and 
administration of psychotropic drugs that may be 
unnecessary or harmful.—A. Olson. 

3220. Schmid-Claudy, E. & Schmid-Claudy, R. (64 
Luitpoldstr., Erlangen, W. Germany) Erfahrungen mit 
dem neuen Thymolepticum Noxiptilin in der ner- 
venárztlichen Praxis. [Experience with the new thymo- 
leptic noxiptilin in psychiatric practice.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 628-629.—Extended 
the range of indications in a continuation of the study on 
5-(2-dimethylamino ethoxy-imino) -5H-dibenzo[a.d] cy- 
clohepta-1,4-diene hydrochloride (noxiptilin, agedal) in 
cyclothymic depressions in the period 1966-1968. In a 
total of 70 cases, noxiptilin was applied in the therapy of 
depressive syndromes (mono- and bipolar endogenous, 
climacteric, neurotic, reactive, and endoreactive mixed), 
Treatment with 30-200 mg. (M = 96.5 mg.) was per- 
formed over 3-215 days. With appropriate indication, 
noxiptilin proved an effective and well tolerated E 
pressive, especially in cyclothymic depressions.—Englis| 
summary. mer 

3221. Schrappe, О. (U. Marburg, Neuroclinic, A 
Germany) Klinische untersuchungen mit Wy 403 
(Lorazepam), einem neuartigen Tranquilizer. [Clin- 
ical study on Wy 4036 (lorazepam), a new tranquilizer] 
Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(Jul), Vol. 21(7a), 1079- 
1082.—Lorazepam (Wy 4036) has proved to be he 
tranquilizer whose spectrum of activity extends meN 
field of antidepressive or thymoleptic action. | е 
substance is well tolerated at a dose of approximate! у v 
mg. daily and can also be given at higher doses а te 
days later. Initial investigations on the relationships 
between dose, clinical effect, and serum level suggest th A 
a greater importance seems to be attached to absorptive 
conditions and metabolic breakdown than was ipe 
viously supposed. In this connection further differen. 
tiated investigations are urgently necessary. Thé S ic 
holds true for the estimation of the activity of the hepa 5 
enzyme system. The small experimental series appears si 
show that, compared with other psychopharmacologic? 
compounds, Wy 4036 stimulates the enzymatic syste! Е 
only moderately. (French & Spanish summaries) —£/£ 
lish summary. е, 

3222. Stille, С. (Dr. A. Wander Research Inst., 50 
Switzerland) Zur Pharmakologie katatonigene 
Stoffe. IV: Die Wirkung von Morphin. [Concerning t i 
pharmacology of catatonic drugs: The effects of 15 
Phine] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 216), 
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wives of superintendents. Mental Retardation, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 3-16—Focus on the problem of 
the role of wives of superintendents of institutions for the 
retarded was begun with the innovation of a panel of 
wives at the 1967 American Association on Mental 
Deficiency meeting. During the next few yr. interview 
data from 10 superintendents’ wives, questionnaire 
survey with 80 responses, and discussion group materials 
were gathered. Results of these studies and the pres- 
entations of the panel are given. Characteristics of the 
model wife of the superintendent are compared to those 
of executive wives, and typical comments of wives are 
reported. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3224. Cortazzo, Arnold D. & Allen, Robert M. 
(Sunland Training Center, Miami, Fla.) The role of the 
psychologist in the new divisional concept. Mental 
Retardation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 20-23.—The intro- 
duction of the divisional-horizontal organization of the 
Sunland Training Center in Miami, an institution for the 
mentally retarded, has reordered the functions and 
obligations of the psychology staff from tester to helper. 
No longer is the psychologist restricted to given IQ tests; 
he now enters actively into every phase of the programs 
and services for the resident—from planning to imple- 
menting.—Journal abstract. 

3225. David, Michael К. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, 
Calif.) The “mother system” in an institution for the 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
17-19.—Presents an approach called the “mother sys- 
tem,” which has been found to be effective in getting 
active cooperation from psychiatric aides. Under this 
system aides become “mothers” with “families” of 
“children” for whom they are both responsible and 
accountable. 2 basic types of “mother” systems are 
discussed, 1 involving partial and the other involving 
total responsibility for a child. 3 areas are noted which 
need special attention for successful mother systems: 
responsibility, guidance, and reinforcement—Journal 
abstract, 

3226. Dingman, Harvey F., Cleland, Charles C., & 
Swartz, Jon D. Institutional “wisdom” as expressed 
through folklore. Mental Retardation, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
8(6), 2-8.—Conducted a survey of public institutions for 
retarded to obtain knowledge of institutional folklore as 
expressed in clichés or old sayings. 44 institutions (26%) 
replied to a mailed questionnaire, but only 35 submitted 
clichés, A total of 495 items received permitted classi- 
fication into 23 inductively and deductively established 
categories. A hierarchy of concerns of institutional 
workers was derived from this analysis and clichés were 
discussed in relation to their geographical distributions, 
origins, and potential value to researchers and to 
employee training programs. Findings indicate certain 
attitudinal “sets” and suggested facets of folkwisdom 
that may be worthy for research. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3227. Levy, Edwin. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kan.) Inpatient treatment for troubled adolescents. 
Menninger Perspective, 197\(Apr), Vol. 2(3), 18-22. 
—Discusses (a) the lack of facilities for inpatient 
treatment of adolescents, and (b) treatment difficulties 
when such facilities are available. The author’s expe- 
rience in such a facility with 8-12 adolescent girls is 
outlined. The creation of a therapeutic atmosphere is 
discussed. The sharing of staff and patient comments 
about one another, the special demands of adolescents, 
and the difficulties encountered at termination are 
described.—S. Knapp. 
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3228. O’Keefe, Rip L. (St. Louis U.) A behavioral 
model for chronic mental patients. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4866. 

3229. Schiff, Lawrence F., Kelley, Martin J., & Kris, 
Anton O. (Tufts U., Medical School) Participatory 
consultation: Enhancing a comprehensive treatment 
service for adolescents. Massachusetts Journal of 
Mental Health, 197\(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 4-16.—Participatory 
consultation “is an interaction between 2 professional 
persons—the consultant, who is a specialist, and the 
consultee, who invokes his help in regard to a current 
work problem,” and differs from traditional consultation 
because “it is a partnership of colleagues within the same 
institution . .. and the consultant provides direct services 
to the patient.” This “approach is essentially a technique 
of bringing to bear additional resources critically needed 
to reverse the expectation of failure." 

3230. Turner, Camille O. & Spivack, George. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Staff- 
patient interaction, race and patient behavior on a 
psychiatric ward. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
55(4), 499-503.—6 mo. after a program of increased 
interaction had been inaugurated on a psychiatric ward, 
it was evaluated experimentally by Ор the 
instances of interaction on that ward with those of 
another ward similarly populated in the same hospital. 
Using a modified form of the Hunter, Schooler, and 
Spohn Location Activity Index, 2 Os checked items 
during 78 observation periods over 3 consecutive wk. 
Rater reliability was 85%. Operation of the interaction 
program showed that differences between the 2 wards in 
attendant-patient and practical nurse-patient contact 
were significant at .05 and .01 levels, respectively. An 
unconsidered factor in planning was racial. Attendants 
and practical nurses were Negroes and patients were 
racially mixed. Positive-environmental interaction (PEI) 
scores were above median for most Negro patients in the 
experimental ward but for only a few Caucasian patients. 
Chi-square test showed that relationship between “PEI 
scores above median” and “many staff contacts” was 
significant at .01 level. A conclusion is that staff 
interaction with patients is influenced not only by 
professional role but also by personal likes and dislikes, 
shared values, and culture. (15 ref.)—4. M. Cawley. 

3231. Walker, Robert; Allenson, Elizabeth A., & 
Johnson, Mary E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Brockton, Mass.) OT CHIRP: A method of early 
assignment of hospital psychiatric patients to paid 
work. Rehabilitation Literature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 
360-364.—Exposed 17 newly admitted psychiatric pa- 
tients to a paid activity program shortly after their Ist 
visit to an occupational therapy clinic, while an equiv- 
alent control group of 17 received only traditional 
occupational therapy. Both groups were eligible for 
subsequent referral to other paid work programs in the 
hospital. An unexpectedly high proportion of the 
controls (24%) became successfully involved in a paid 
work program, but significantly more of the experi- 
Eee (59%) achieved employment restoration during 
their hospitalization. The appropriateness of routinely 
depriving the hospitalized mentally ill patient of the 
opportunity for gainful employment is discussed.—S. L. 
Warren. 

3232. Ward, Ruth M. Review of research related to 
work activities for aged residents of long-term-care 
institutions. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(7), 348-351.— Presents a brief review 
of the theoretical and experimental writings related to 
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work and to work activities in long-term-care institutions 
for the aged. Implications for practice, teaching, and 
research in occupational therapy are noted.—Journal 
abstract. 
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3233. Applegarth, Adrienne. (Mt. Zion Hosp. & 
Medical Center, San Francisco, Calif.) Comments on 
aspects of the theory of psychic energy. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 379-416.—Reviews principal arguments for and 
against the theory of psychic energy and concepts of its 
nature and origin. Various points are developed that (a) 
grave theoretical complexities are produced by attempts 
to derivé all energies of ego and superego from 
instinctual sources; (b) differences in drives are best 
explained by differences in patterns mediating struc- 
tures; (c) cessation of instinctual activity can be 
understood as resulting from terminating stimuli; (d) 
neutralization, fusion, and binding are not compatible 
with neurophysiology; and (е) the process of structure 
formation is the central question for psychoanalytic 
theory. Reasons are given for making theory compatible 
with neurophysiology. (51 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3234. Bleich, David. (New York U., Research Center 
for Mental Health) Artistic form as defensive adap- 
tation: Henry James and The Golden Bowl. Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1971(Sum), Vol. 58(2), 223-244.—Psy- 
choanalytic treatment of artistic form vs. that of content 
has had a rather short history, In the psychoanalytic 
study of literature, it is suggested that N. N. Holland has 
offered a theoretical formulation for artistic form. 
Holland's reasoning for artistic form is considered to be 
the reverse of Freud's reasoning for artistic content, i.e., 
“Freud reasoned from the author's psychology, or from 
the standpoint of the motive for artistic creation, 
[however] Holland reasons from the reader's psychology, 
or from the standpoint of the reader’s enjoyment, though 
both Freud’s and Holland’s conclusions belong in the 
same theoretical framework.” An attempt is made “to 
demonstrate the defensive and adaptive functions of 
artistic form from the standpoint of the author [in order] 
to further unify and corroborate the psychoanalytic 
theory of literary functioning.” Material accumulated by 

L. Edel about Henry James is used “to (1) construct a 
rough generalization of the fantasy-defense constellation 
of James's life, (2) suggest how this constellation is 
reproduced in The Golden Bowl, and (3) suggest that the 
means of reproducing the life system in the art-system 
are part of James’s characteristic mode of defensive 
adaptation.” It is concluded that: “In the present 
context, the value of the work is less germane than the 
reasons for considering it valuable. For both critics and 
author, these reasons derived from the perception of a 
satisfying form, as either a moral or artistic force. In both 
cases, form functions as a defense against an uncon- 
scious, infantile wish and successfully disguises this wish 
from the perceiver."—J. L. Smith. 

3235. Bowman, Robert & Ross, Harry J. (Western 
Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Robert 
Schumann's life. Psychiatric Communications, 1970, 
Vol. 13(1), 19-27, 45-46.—Presents an analysis of the 
composer's life, which is followed by a discussion of the 


paper. 
3236, Browne, William J. (Western Psychiatric Inst. & 
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Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Jane Addams and the rescue 
fantasy. Psychiatric Communications, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 
13-18.— Presents an "excerpt from a psychiatric study of 
women reformers.” Some of the unconscious factors 
which motivated Jane Addams (1860-1935), a social 
reformer and the founder of Hull-House, as well as the 
aggression underlying those factors are explored, 

3237. Chasseguet-Smirgel, Janine. Pour une psych- 
analyse de l'art et de la créativité. [For the psycho- 
analysis of art and creativity.] Paris, France: Payot, 1971. 
262 p. 25.70 F. 

3238. Edgar, Irving I. (Sinai Hosp., Detroit, Mich) 
Shakespeare, medicine and psychiatry: An histor- 
ical study in criticism and interpretation. New York, 
N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1970. xiv, 382 p. $9.95. 

3239. Freud, Sigmund. Malaise dans la civilisation. 
Trans. Ch. Odier and J. Odier. [Sickness in civilization. 
Trans. Ch. Odier and J. Odier.] Vendome, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1971. 107 p. 10 F. 

3240. Haltresht, Michael. (West Georgia Coll.) Dis- 
ease imagery in Conrad's The Secret Agent. Literature 
& Psychology, 1971, Vol. 210), 101—105.— Discusses 
Conrad's use of physical disability in The Secret Agent 
“аз symbolizing a psychic condition analogous to the 
disability but not causally related to it." The obesity of 
Michaelis symbolizes his regression, the eyestrain of Sir 
Ethelred symbolizes his retreat from reality, and Win- 
nies mothers biliousness symbolizes her resentment, 
The general listlessness and emotional insulation of all 
the es is discussed as a defense against anxiety, 
self-pity, resentment, and hopelessness,—S. Knapp. 

3241. Harari, Roberto. (Buenos Aires National U. 
Argentina) Sistematización y replanteo semántico de 
algunos conceptos básicos de la teoría psico- 
analítica Kleinlana. [A systematization and semantic 
outline of some basic concepts in Kleinian psychoan- 
alytic theory.] Revista Argentina de Psicologia, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 1(2), 17-35.—Attempted to reduce confusion 
resulting from varying interpretations of the terms uses 
by Klein, by redefining some of the basic concepts: 
Distinguishing between states and phases or stages, the 
paranoid schizophrenic and depressive states are CIS 


cussed in terms of the factors of anxiety, internalization 
of objects, defenses, predominant mode of identification, 
and basic motivation. An example of ipimie ana ofa 


case on these dimensions is given.—. alpin: 


Psychoanalytic Review, 
263.—Examines L. Binswanger’s case ] Тр 
using ће psychoanalytic concepts of psychic homicide 
and masochism. Analysis focuses on the social rela: _ 
tionships of Ellen with others, especially her father an! 
husband, and explores the dependence of Ellen upon 
these people. A major concern of the analysis centers 
around the unconscious hostility felt by Ellen towaf! 
these people and the unconscious hostility felt by these 
people toward Ellen. Ellen was incapable of expressing 
the hostility outwardly and so released the hostility ing 
self-punishing way. The hostility of her relatives сора 
tributed to her self-destruction by their unconscior я 
encouragement of her suicidal impulses. In contrast i9 
this, the existential analysis of the case presente 

Binswanger is examined and found to be an. intellectu: | 
exercise in abstract thought with no implications 99 
behavior change or psychotherapy. It is relevant to bea! 
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in mind that Ellen West was a patient of Binswanger and 
that he was unable to help her. Perhaps Binswanger's 
need to argue that Ellen's death was inevitable stems 
from his need to acquit himself of responsibility for her 
death.—Journal summary. 

3243. López Guerrero, Arturo. (U. Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Freud: 1893. [Freud: 1893.] Revista Argen- 
tina de Psicología, 1969(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 43-47.—Views 
the unique aspects of some of Freud's early works to 
identify the true value of his contribution to psycho- 
analytic theory. The key to his importance is said to be 
his development of the notions of the conscious and 
unconscious functions.—$. M. Halpin. 

3244. Miller, Jill B. (2530 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Children's reactions to the death of a parent: A 
review of the psychoanalytic literature. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
19(4), 697-719.—Points out the agreement in psycho- 
analytic literature that children do not pass through 
mourning defined by Freud as including the gradual and 
painful emotional detachment from the inner represen- 
tation of the person who has died. There is also wide 
agreement that a particular set of responses tends to 
occur in children who experience the death of 1 of their 
parents. Reactions include unconscious denial of reality 
of parent's death; rigid screening out of all affective 
responses connected with the parent's death; marked 
increase in identification with and idealization of the 
dead parent; decrease in self-esteem; guilt feelings; and 
fantasies of ongoing relationship or reunion with the 
dead parent. These responses are viewed as being 
directed toward avoiding the acceptance of the parent's 
death and the necessity to make the radical reogani- 
zation in object attachments that such an acceptance 
would require. (4 p. ref.)—Journal summary. 

3245. Mintz, Ira. (39 Park Pl., Englewood, N.J.) The 
anniversary reaction: A response to the uncon- 
scious sense of time. Journal of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 720- 
735.— Describes the anniversary reaction as à response 
to the unconscious ego's sense of time, which must be 
distinguished from the timelessness of repressed drive 
impulses. The unconscious time sense recathects earlier 
traumatic events, especially those experiences linked to 
conflicts over death and separation. The anniversary 
reaction is the response to this recathexis in the form of 
mastery through reexperience rather than through 
remembering. Case histories are cited. (25 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

3246. Pao, Ping-Nie. (Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, 
Md.) Elation, hypomania, and mania. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
19(4), 787-798.—Examines the developmental sequence 
described by Mahler in the child’s practicing period, and 
the basic mood of elation which is characteristic of this 
period. Mahler’s assertion that the elation of the 
practicing period is a basic mood is considered useful in 
the genetic and dynamic understanding of the more 
complex normal states of later elevated moods. The 
pleasurable experience of joy as a response to the infant's 
reunion with the mother is distinguished from the 
nonerotic work pleasure caused by self-accomplishment 
and associated with a sense of omnipotence. There is no 
doubt that while one obtains pleasure from the exercise 
of ego functioning one gains pleasure from affirmation 
by internalized objects as well. Therefore, the basis mood 
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of elation as it is being crystallized during the practicing 
period comprises both joy from reunion and work 
pleasure. The dynamics of the normal state of an 
elevated mood are compared with the dynamics of the 
pathological states of mania and hypomania; it is 
suggested that elation, hypomania, and mania should not 
be used as synonymous, but that the use of elation 
should be limited to *normal" states of elevated mood, 
and use hypomania and mania for obviously patho- 
logical clinical entities. (30 ref.)—Journal summary, 

3241. Pinderhughes, Charles A. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Somatic, psychic, and 
social sequelae of loss. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 670- 
696.—Discusses a series of E ean (a) that vege- 
tative process may symbolically express object loss by 
the substitution of 1 symbolic expression for another; (b) 
dichotomization of visceral processes exerts a pro- 
gramming effect upon the body image and early ego 
functions, imposing a dichotomy and antagonism into all 
thinking and behavior; (c) recurrent early psychic loss 
associated with the ambivalence of early childhood is 
resolved by achieving a constant affectionate bond with 
an aggrandized parent and a constant aggressive bond 
with a devalued parent in a paranoid process; (d) 
constant, nonambivalent relationships with groups are 
achieved by development of корт paranoias 
guaranteeing affectionate bonds with members of one’s 
own group and constant aggressive bonds to outsiders. 
Selected social problems are discussed with the specu- 
lation that they represent attempts at stabilization of 
relationships with lost parental objects, The importance 
is considered for psychoanalysts of integrative activity 
with other disciplines, in order to reduce the isolation of 
peychoanalyais and to ensure Hage participation 
in the development of a psychology which constitutes a 
natural science. (32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3248. Schmidbauer, Wolfgang. (16 Im Harl, Felda- 
fing, W. Germany) Psychologische und ritualistische 
Hermeneutik angesichts der “Zauberflöte.” [Psycho- 
logical and ritualistic hermeneutics with respect to the 
“Magic Flute.”] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1971(May), Vol. 20(4), 146-156.—Interprets 
the characters of the opera as symbols of Jung's 


dungstypus." Similarly, the mythical motives are seen as 
ваш їп the collective 
Euler. 


49. Schwaber, Paul. (Wesleyan U.) On reading 
t мү ol. 21(2), 81- 


mundanely experienced forms the staple of Poe's 
fiction." "Y detailed analysis of The Fall о, the House of 


analytic pproach to literature: Some pitfalls and 
promises. Literature & Psychology, ) 
107-110.—Considers that the "emphasis on genetic 
determinants and on content analysis erases the dis- 
tinction between writing which is an art and one which is 
not." Such approaches concentrate on the id-impulses 
and their manifestation in the content but overlook the 
ego function by which the material is expressed, i.e., the 
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aesthetics of the work. The tendency to treat the 
characters in literature as “alive” is similarly criticized, 
since it tends to ignore that the reality of the writing “is 
symbolic and transcends the factual towards the mythic 
and the universal.” It is concluded that the most 
important need for psychoanalytic study in literature is 
for an analysis of the techniques by which the artist 
creates.—S. Knapp. 4 ex 

3251. Taylor, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Clinical Psy- 
chology Center) The psychology of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s “Little Tin Soldier.” Menninger Perspec- 
tive, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(6), 13-16.—Discusses the story of 
Andersen’s “Little Tin Soldier” as an example which 
symbolizes the fears of patients concerning love and 
trust. It is suggested that the story illustrates patients’ 
fears that love and trust for another will destroy and 
injure the loved one and themselves. The extent of such 
fears is seen as contributing to the determination of 
optimal personal distance. The example of a 26-yr-old 
schizophrenic female whose withdrawal reactions were 
associated with the fear of being hurt through desertion 
is cited.—S. Knapp. 

3252. Wolff, Peter. (295 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass.) Review of psychoanalytic theory in the light of 
current research in child development. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 565-576.—Reports on a panel discussion held at 
the 1970 Fall Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. Panelists noted that psychoanalysis is not a 
general theory of psychology but is specific to conflicts. 
Topics covered included the epistemological difficulties 
inherent in the classic psychoanalytic theory of percep- 
tion and problems regarding empirical verification of 
psychoanalytic theory—D. R. Marino. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


3253. Adams, Jerry & Rothstein, William. (Illinois 
State Pediatrics Inst., Chicago) The relationship be- 
tween 16 fear factors and psychiatric status. Be- 
haviour Research & Therapy, 1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 
361-365.—Although originally designed as a guide to 
therapy, the Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey Schedule (FSS) 
has been the subject of increasing study of its psycho- 
metric characteristics. A recent factor analysis of the 
records of psychiatric patients yielded 16 fear factors. 
The present study attempted to evaluate the clinical 
relevance of these factors by comparing the factor scores 
of adult psychiatric outpatients (AOP) with those of 
parents of child psychiatry patients (CPC). On 13 of the 
16 factors, the AOP group scored higher (with 3 of these 
13 differences modulated by sex), indicating a strikingly 
consistent relationship between clinical status and the 
fear factors. Females scored higher than males on all 16 
fear factors (with 3 of these 16 differences appearing only 
in the AOP group). These results suggest the importance 
of treating sex as a moderator variable in future research 
on the FSS and its factors.—A. Barclay. 

3254. Auerbach, Arthur H., Luborsky, Lester, & 
Johnson, Marilyn. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) 
Clinicians' predictions of outcome of psychother- 
apy: A trial of a prognostic index. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 830-835.— Describes 
the Prognostic Index, a clinical form for rating patients 
on 31 variables believed to be significant in predicting 
the outcome of psychotherapy. A study is described of 47 
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patients rated on this instrument at the beginning of 
therapy. Factor analysis of the Prognostic Index revealed 
the 5 main dimensions that its variables represent. Data 
show that the outcome of therapy was significantly 

redicted by Ss' scores on 3 factors: general emotional 
health, intellectual achievement, and acute depression, 
—Journal abstract. 

3255. Brierley, Harry. (General Hosp., Newcastle 
upon Tyne, England) A fully automated intellectual 
test. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 286-288.—Describes an auto- 
mated test for clinical use in which (a) Ss are isolated 
with the apparatus, (b) no oral instructions or responses 
are required, and (c) response times and answers can be 
measured precisely. 40 normal Ss were given 2 tests, each 
containing 24 items derived from an analysis of Anstey's 
Dominoes, designed as a parallel test to Raven's 
Progressive Matrices. Results show a significant test- 
retest reliability (.86), and total test correlation of .77 
with Ss’ scores on Heim's AHA intelligence test. 
Correlations with other values (e.g. individual speed 
constants) were not significant. It is concluded that 
although the method provides greater experimental 
control, “it is doubtful if testing of this nature will 
contribute greatly to clinical practice."—A. Olson. 

3256. Buck, Raymond E. & Provancher, Mary A. 
(Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Magazine picture 
collages as an evaluative technique. American Jour- 
nal of Occupational Therapy, 1972(Јап), Vol. 26(1), 
36-39.—A projective technique, the magazine picture 
collage, was employed to aid in the evaluation procedure 
in an occupational therapy department for the purpose 
of showing, from a psychoanalytic frame of reference, 
how it may be used in assessing patient symptomatology. 
The project was conducted with newly admitted male 
and female adult psychiatric inpatients between the ages 
of 18-70 who were seen in evaluation groups of 225, 
General findings reveal that picture choice der 
self-image, psychic energy, patient controls, and in 
patient's mental organization. There was evidence ks 
the patients psychodynamics are projected іп № 
collages.—Journal abstract. la 

3257. Dallal у Castillo, Eduardo. La psicopatolog'^ 
como alteración del desarrollo. [Psychopathology 25 a 
developmental disturbance.) Revista de la Clinica edt 
Conducta, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4(8), 17-21.—Reports 0 1o 
vations on the relationship between the psychopatho d 
and development of a 12-yr-old boy hospitalized o 
operation. A depressive-anxious symptomatology, s 
structuration problems was recorded. It is us rilic- 
clinical experience shows that demonstrations О ts 
tions differ according to the child's development?" $ ey 
Such demonstrations are called symptoms теа д 
appear as abnormal conduct, і.е., when they oni us in 
normal reaction to the developmental conflic A 
childhood. Therefore, it is stressed that doctor En 
consider whether a child has reached the develop? hich 
level normal to his age in assessing the degree (0 neste 
child is affected by a disturbance. The appro Saviola 
different psychological schools with regard to bel 
problems are discussed.—English summary. ices and 

3258. Gwinn, Diane G. (Duke U.) Verb choi ^hildren. 
emotional disturbance in latency age eb) Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb): 
32(8-A), 4420. { U Medical 
3259. Hudgens, Richard W. (Washington d psych 
School) The use of the term “undiagnosed P 
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atric disorder.” British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 529-532.—While it is valuable 
to classify patients according to clear syndromes, the 
diagnostician must discipline himself to avoid mere 
adjectival labels, e.g., “inadequate personality,” and not 
be content with symptoms masquerading as diagnostic 
terms, e.g., “hypochondriacal neurosis.” With this 
discipline, it happens that a significant portion of 
patients, those not fitting any of the established groups, 
are best said to have an undiagnosed disorder. At 
follow-up more precise classification will be possible for 
some. Other instances must await either development of 
new diagnostic techniques or identification of new 
syndromes.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3260. Ionescu, С. (Gh. Marinescu Hosp., Psychiatric 
Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) Particularitati palibpatos 
logice ale stărilor depresive “endogene” si nev- 
rotice, evidențiate prin tehnici proiective. [The 
psychopathologic particularities of endogenous depres- 
sive and neurotic states, made evident by projective 
techniques.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 415-430.—Attempts to demon- 
strate that more than any other psychopathologie state, 
depression is a “living process” since it involves directly 
the subjectivity of the individual, implicating his par- 
ticipation in any change in the equilibrium of the 
environment of his own organism or psychism. An 
analysis of the meaning of depression shows that it 
represents, not a diminution of affectivity, hypothymia, 
but a loading, an increase in affective, qualitatively 
negative tensions. What is called depression, hypo- 
thymia, or dysthymia is actually a negative hyperthymia. 
Projective techniques applied in the study of personality 
represent the patient in the ensemble of his essential and 
defining notes. Representation of the depressed indi- 
vidual, rather than the depression, prevents a pro- 
crustean fixation, that realizes a nosographic entity per 
se but which may serve as a guide for practical 
orientation. Application of these techniques in the clinic 
May contribute to clinicopsychologic differentiation of 
the various types of depression. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (33 ref.)—English summary. 

3261. Kernberg, Otto F. (Menninger Clinic, Topeka, 
Kan.) Prognostic considerations regarding border- 
line personality organization. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 595- 
635.—Outlines prognostic elements reflected by a pa- 
tient’s presenting ЛЗ, and personality. These depend 
on: (a) бвзопршив diagnosis of predominant type of 
charcter pathology and the extent of ego and superego 
pathology revealed by pathological character traits; (b) 
nonspecific manifestations of ego weakness, especially 
degree of impulse control, anxiety tolerance, and 
sublimatory potential; (c) degree to which integrated, 
abstracted, and depersonified superego structures are 
present as reflected in patient’s capacity for concern, 
guilt, depression, insight, and extent of antisocial trends; 
and (d) the quality of object relationships. Prognostic 
indicators facilitate selection of patients for intensive 
therapeutic treatment. Prognosis further depends on 
several process or transactional variables which refer to 
developments and changes occurring as part of thera- 
peutic relationship. The therapist's skill and personality 
are stressed in treating patients with low ego strength. (31 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

A Lagina, posi M. (U. South Carolina, Coll. 
of Nursing) A computer program to diagnose anxiety 
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levels. Nursing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 484- 
492.—Describes a computer program, using a Bayesian 
probability theory approach, designed to diagnose 
anxiety levels among hospitalized adult patients. The 
program was tested on 25 male and 25 female patients 
hospitalized for medical and surgical disorders. 3 
independent measures of anxiety were also tested on 
each patient: GSR, the score from a paper and pencil 
adjective checklist, and a diagnosis of the patient's 
anxiety level by his nurse. Results indicate low inter- 
correlation among the symptoms in the program and 
among the computer diagnosis and the 3 independent 
measures of anxiety. Categorical agreement between the 
computer diagnosis and adjective checklist score oc- 
curred in 6 of the cases, between the computer 
diagnosis and nurse's diagnosis in 46% of the cases, and 
between the computer diagnosis and GSR rating in 28% 
of the cases. Recommendations are made for changes 
and for use of the computer program under study, for 
future diagnostic programs for anxiety levels, and for the 
use of the computer as a diagnostic aid in other areas in 
nursing. (24 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3263. McCormick, Clarence C., Klappauf, Jeannie; 
Schnobrich, Janice N., & Harvey, John. (Ridgeway 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Relationships among Arrow-Dot 
IES scores and Wechsler IQs and MMPI scales for 
hospitalized, disturbed adolescents. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1227- 
1234.—Administered the Arrow-Dot test of the IES Test, 
the WAIS, and the MMPI to 24 disturbed adolescents in 
a psychiatric hospital. On the Arrow-Dot test the 
Impulse score was higher and the Ego score lower, on the 
average, than that of normal populations, The MMPI 
profile showed an over-all elevation typical of psycho- 
logical disturbance and a profile code of 8-4, charac- 
teristic of disturbed adolescents. The Arrow-Dot Impulse 
score was moderately and positively correlated with the 
Pd scale. The Superego score was moderately and 
positively correlated with the F, Hs, and Ma scales and 
moderately and negatively correlated with IQ and 
Intellectual Efficiency scale. The Ego scores were 
moderately and positively correlated with IQ and the 
Intellectual Efficiency scale and moderately and neg- 
atively correlated with most of the clinical pathology 
scales—F, Hs, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, and Sc. Results indicate 
that the Arrow-Dot test validly measures personality 
factors involved in ego-functions. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. м 

3264. Nares Rodriguez, Daniel. (Children Hosp., 
Mexico, D. F.) El valor de los tests psicopatológicos 
para el diagnóstico en psiqulatria. [The value of 
psychopathological tests for m diagnosis.] Re- 
vista de la Clínica de la Conducta, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4(8), 
22-25.—Presents clinical observations of tests which 
offer advantages in child psychiatry, i.e., by facilitating 
exploration of the S's emotional world. It is stressed that 
childhood disturbances are not identical to adult 
disturbances, and that a psychological test is necessary 
for exploring the dynamic structural concepts. The 
benefits of various tests are briefly reviewed; these 
include perception, psychomotor, intersensorial, and 
personality tests, etc.—English summary. 

3265. Neubeck, Robert C. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Variables affecting ratings of pathology on test 
protocols. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4865-4866. 

3266. North, Emlin E. The pinpoint of light. 
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Menninger Perspective, 1971(Apr), Vol. 2(3), 23-26. 
—Discusses H. Voth’s hypothesis that the autokinetic 
phenomenon “can unlock some of the mysteries of the 
organization of the human personality and provide a 
new tool for a more precise diagnosis of mental illness, 
the prescription of treatment, and the prediction of the 
kind of illness, emotional or physical, a person may 
choose, or be predisposed, to have.” Present and future 
research projects with psychiatric patients, student 
aviators, and cancer patients are noted.—S. Knapp. 

3267. Overall, John E. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) Major phenomenological sub-types in a 
general psychiatric population. Diseases of the Nerv- 
ous System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 383-387.—Describes 
the Factor Construct Rating Scale (FCRS), a scale for 
rating psychiatric symptoms. 350 consecutive admissions 
to an inpatient psychiatric service were rated on the 
FCRS within 1 wk. of admission. Demographic and 
sociocultural data on the Ss are presented. Random 
subsamples of 50 FCRS profiles were studied by profile 
cluster analysis. 5 modal types of disturbance were 
found: (a) depression, (b) thinking disorder, (c) extro- 
punitiveness, (d) neuroticism, and (e) agitation-excite- 
ment. Prototype profiles are presented which can be 
utilized to classify patients.—S. Knapp. 

3268. Payne, Frank D. & Wiggins, Jerry S. (U. 
Hawaii, Education Research & Development Center) 
MMPI profile types and the self-report of psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 79(1), 1-8.—The content of patients’ communi- 
cations has been ignored in the development of both 
MMPI clinical scales and of systems for interpreting 
profile configurations. Ss were 556 state mental hospital 
inpatients. 2 hypotheses were investigated (a) Ss clas- 
sified as falling within the same MMPI profile type tend 
to be homogeneous in the content of their self-report, 
and (b) the content of self-report of Ss in the same profile 
type tends to be related in a straightforward fashion to 
nontest descriptions of such Ss. The Ist hypothesis was 
confirmed by demonstrating that the more complex the 
profile system employed for classification, the more 
homogeneous the content of self-report for Ss within 
profile types. The 2nd туро е was confirmed for 5 of 
6 Gilberstadt-Duker profile types. It is emphasized that 
Person X Item interactions represent a legitimate realm 
of inquiry. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3269. Portuondo, Juan A. (National Mental Hosp., 
Havana, Cuba) Cuatro técnicas en el Test de 
Apercepción Temática y la autobiografia como 
técnica. [Four techniques on thematic apperception and 
the autobiography as technique.] Madrid, Spain: Edi- 
torial Biblioteca Nueva, 1970. 113 p. 200 Pesetas. 

3270. Portuondo, Juan A. (National Mental Hosp., 
Havana, Cuba) Escala de Wechsler-Bellevue: Su 
enfoque clínico. [Wechsler-Bellevue Scale: One's clin- 
ical approach.] Madrid, Spain: Biblioteca Nueva, 1970. 
141 p. 250 Pesetas. 

3271. Sabot, Theodore J. (San Mateo County Health 
Service, Courts & Corrections Unit, Redwood City, 
Calif) Mental health consultation concerning the 
competency of the criminal defendant. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 323- 
330.— Discusses the process of questioning and evalu- 

ating the competency of the criminal defendant. Because 
of dispositional aspects, this competency should be 
assessed by a variety of options, preferably through local 
mental health resources. Consultation may often be the 
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most useful role for the mental health professional in 
working with members of the criminal justice system, 
with the legal professional keeping direct responsibility 
for the client.—Journal abstract. 

3272. Shinedling, Martin M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Toward a formulation of the clinical vs. actuarial 
controversy: Or heuristic vs. exhaustive processes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4870. 

3273. Sobel, Suzanne B. (U. Tennessee) A psycho- 
physical model of clinical judgment. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4871. 

3274. Trostorff, Sieglinde. (Humboldt U. Berlin, E. 
Germany) Intelligenzfragen bei der Differential- 
diagnose endogener Psychosen. [Intelligence tests in 
the differential diagnosis of endogenous psychosis.] 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 23(8), 479-483.—Responses to sentence 
completion items permit differential diagnosis of malig- 
nant cataphasia and benign disorientation psychosis. 
Numerous examples are given of difficulties reported in 
attempting to make a simple declarative sentence to 
include 2 or 3 given nouns. The incoherence of 
disorientation psychosis markedly worsens in the cata- 
phasic patient. Lingual disturbances are also reported. 
—K. J. Hartman. E 

3275. Velasco Fernández, Rafael. (Social Security 
Administration, Mental Health Dept, Mexico, D. F.) 
Fundamentos de la clasificación nosológica en 
psiquiatria infantil. [Bases of the nosological classi- 
fication in childhood psychiatry.] Revista de la Clínica de 
la Conducta, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4(8), 26-29.— Discusses the 
difficulties of establishing a good classification of 
childhood psychiatric disorders. Parting from the con- 
cept of psychosomatic medicine, it is noted that the 
inconsistency of the evolution of childhood disturbances 
and the plasticity of a child's personality make it difficult 
to reach a diagnosis. Augmenting this is the variety of 
classical forms of psychoneurosis in childhood and the 
necessity of considering each child's environment 
reality. It is concluded that a psychosomatically base 
classification should consider hereditary. and environ- 
mental factors. A descriptive diagnosis 15 favored. 
—English summary. i 

3276. Wagner, Edwin E., Darbes, Alex, & теси 
Thomas Р. (U. Akron) A validation study of the На 
Test Pathology score. Journal of Personality Asse 
ment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 62-64.—Correlations a 
tained (.5) between the pathological (PATH) score of t а 
Hand Test and staff ratings of mental patients suggeri 
that the PATH score has utility as a general psychiatri 
screening index. 
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3277. Oliver, J. E. & Taylor, Audrey. (Вигдегор 
Hosp., Wroughton, England) Five generations. © 
ill-treated children in one family pedigree. Зл 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 4g 
480.—Reports a study of the family of a 3м 
battered baby. Data show that the majority ots d 
individuals closely related to the baby (over SE 
ations) had been abused physically and one da 
While social agencies knew the family well, nont ‘jaren 
clear picture of the degree of suffering of young © 5 nta 
in the family. Clearly, prevention of prolonged x ol 
and physical suffering to children should be the сог 
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preventive psychiatry. Greater efforts to reduce the birth 
rate of such problem families or to remove children are 
indicated. (15 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 


Drug Addiction 


3278. ————. WHO Expert Committee on Drug 
Dependence: Seventeenth report. World Health Or- 
ganization, Technical Report Series, 1970, No. 437, 31 
p.—Reports the meeting of the World Health Organi- 
zation Expert Committee on Drug Dependence which 
met in Geneva from August 25th-30th, 1969. The 
Committee considered items of special relevance to 
public health problems resulting from the widespread use 
of dependence-producing drugs, particularly those not 
under international control. The work of international 
bodies concerned with drug dependence is reviewed and 
a classification of drugs by level of control required is 
presented. Drugs previously considered are reviewed. 
Treatment, rehabilitation, and methadone maintenance 
are discussed, with a section on specific opiate antag- 
onists in therapy. An annex which lists drugs under 
ашан narcotics control is included.—P. Hertz- 

erg. 

3279. Aronow, Regine; Paul, Shashi D., & Woodley, 
Paul V. (Wayne State U., Medical School) Childhood 
poisoning: Ап unfortunate consequence of metha- 
done availability. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 219(3), 321-324. 
—Reports that accidental ingestion of methadone 
hydrochloride by 18 children less than 7 yr. old occurred 
during a 9-mo period following the opening of a clinic in 
Detroit. It is suggested that therapy to maintain adequate 
respiration should include nolorphine hydrochloride and 
precise supportive care.—Journal abstract. 

3280. Baganz, Paul C. & Jarvis, John J. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health Clinical Research Center, Ft. 
Worth, Tex.) Work and study release in the reha- 
bilitation of the narcotic addict. Rehabilitation Lit- 
erature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 354-359, 364.—Of 59 
narcotic patients who responded to an invitation to 
participate in a work and study release program, 3] were 
accepted by a review board, while 28 who were 
disapproved constituted a contrast group. Despite 
acknowledgement of the noncomparability of the groups, 
follow-up results are interpreted as supporting the 
usefulness of the program in the rehabilitation of 
narcotic addicts. 48% of the participants vs. 11% of the 
nonparticipants were employed during the 12-mo post- 
center follow-up period. Experimental Ss also showed 
better adjustment on the criterion of drug abstinence. 
There was, however, no significant difference in the 
number of months institutionalized.—S. L. Warren. 

3281. Bejerot, Nils. (Karolinska Inst, Stockholm, 
Sweden) A theory of addiction as an artificially 
induced drive. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 842-846.—Advances the hy- 
pothesis that (а) while drug abuse may be a symptom of 
psychological or social disturbances, when addiction 
supervenes it is no longer a symptom but a morbid 
condition of its own; and (b) the development of the 
addiction will not be affected by removal of the initiating 
factors. It is noted that addiction has the strength and 
character of a natural drive and may be considered as an 
artificially induced drive developed through chemical 
stimulation of the pleasure center. The fact that 
addiction occurs spontaneously among insects and can 
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easily be induced in other animals is illustrated and 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3282. Bess, Barbara; Janus, Samuel, & Rifkin, Alfred. 
(New York Medical Coll. Metropolitan Hosp. Center, 
New York, N.Y.) Factors in successful narcotics 
renunciation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 128(7), 861-865.—Studied 17 15-45 yr. old former 
narcotic addicts in order to determine what factors 
enabled them successfully to renounce drug use. Each $ 
was given a 6-hr clinical interview based on a 375-item 
questionnaire (which included environmental, intrinsic, 
and intrapsychic factors) and took the following psy- 
chological tests: the WAIS, Machover Human Figure 
Drawing Test, TAT, MMPI, Elias Family Opinion 
Survey, and the Budner Tolerance of Ambiguity Scale. A 
matched group of recidivists from the same population 
as the exaddict group was also tested. Most important 
findings were that (a) most of the exaddicts had grown 
up in intact families, with fathers who provided suitable 
models for work roles; (b) antisocial behavior was not 
prominent before addiction; and (c) in most cases, 
traumatic events coincided with both the beginning and 
the end of drug use.—Journal abstract. 

3283. Bowden, Charles L. & Langenauer, Bernard. (U. 
Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) Success and 
fallure in the NARA addiction program. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7) 853- 
856.— Compared characteristics of 14 successful and 49 
unsuccessful addict patients of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act treatment program. The most sig- 
nificant differences were that successful patients (a) were 
more likely to have graduated from igh school, (b) 
began using opioids later in their lives, (c) more 
frequently began work during their Ist mo. in aftercare, 
aid (d) had much better work records over the initial 
6-mo period.—Journal abstract. " 

3284. Dupont, Robert L. (District of Columbia 
Narcotics Treatment Administration, Washington) Her- 
oin addiction treatment and crime reduction. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 
856-860.—Describes the origin, development, and im- 
pact of the Narcotics Treatment Administration pro- 
gram, the nation’s largest city-operated program for the 
treatment of heroin addiction. Patients in treatment have 
shown decreased use of heroin, fewer arrests, and greater 
employment. Methadone maintenance is associated with 
higher rates of retention in the programy but abstinence 
and detoxification have also produced increased em- 
ployment and decreased heroin use and arrests among 
those who stay in treatment.—Journal abstract. 

3285. Kaufman, Edward. (New York City Prison 
System, N.Y.) A psychiatrist views an addict self-help 
program. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 128(7), 846-852.—Describes the program and 
methods used in Reality House, a day care treatment 
center for the rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. Mem- 
bers of the program move up through 5 levels of 
treatment consisting mainly of group psychotherapy and 
vocational training. After about 3 yr. of operattion, 21 
persons have ESSI completed the full program, 
with an average stay of 18 mo. 20 current members in the 
last 2 treatment levels have remained drug-free for about 
1 yr.—Journal abstract. 

3286. O'Malley, John E., Anderson, William H., & 
Lazare, Aaron. (Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) 
Failure of outpatient treatment of drug abuse: I. 
Heroin. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
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128(7), 865-868.—Reports that 206 heroin users, who 
appeared at a walk-in psychiatric clinic at Massachusetts 
General Hospital during an 18-mo period, showed no 
evidence of improvement although various treatment 
modalities, including psychotropic drugs, individual and 
group psychotherapy, and methadone detoxification (not 
maintenance), were offered. The most striking finding 
was the small number of patients (3%) who followed the 
recommendation to return for a follow-up visit; this 
failure to return was independent of the type of 
treatment recommended.—Journal abstract. 

3287. Richman, A. Fishman, J. J., Bergner, L., & 
Patrick, S. W. (Beth Israel Medical Center, New York, 
N.Y.) A narcotics case register: Some perspective 
on multiple reports. Social Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
6(4), 179-185.—Describes a narcotics register and the 
problems of accuracy and completeness of case ascer- 
tainment. (French & German summaries) 

3288. Riddall, M. W. The subjective experience of 
addicts at the time of injection of their drug. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 307- 
312.—To assess subjective experience at the time of 
injecting drugs, a questionaire was given to 50 addicts. 
“Total scores were higher for reliability and range of 
experience for their Ist than their 2nd choice of drug but 
these differences were not distributed evenly over the 
groups as a whole.”—W. С. Shipman. 

3289. St. Pierre, C. Andre. (Boston Dept. of Health & 
Hospitals, Drug Addiction Treatment Unit, Mass.) 
Motivating the drug addict in treatment. Social Work, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 80-88.—Experience with numbers 
of drug addicts has shown them to be singularly 
unmotivated to discontinue drug use. A treatment 
program of motivational progression is described, in 
which the patient (a) is confronted with his addiction, (b) 
develops an intellectual understanding of why he uses 
drugs, (c) develops an intellectual conviction that drugs 
are harmful, and (d) develops an awareness of the role 
his feelings play in his addiction. The successful 
rehabilitation of several addicts through these means is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Alcoholism 


3290. Irgens-Jensen, Olay. Problem drinking and 
personality: A study based on the Draw-A-Person 
Test. Oslo, Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1971. 151 p. 
$7.—Investigated the psychological characteristics that 
may predispose a person to problem drinking. 593 young 
Norwegian merchant sailors completed the Draw- 
A-Person Test. Results were analyzed and related to Ss' 
drinking patterns and intoxicated behavior. Several 
characteristics of the drawings were significantly asso- 
ciated with problem drinking (e.g., incomplete figures, 
abnormal hands and feet, and hostile or obscene female 
figures). Since the problem drinkers in this sample had 
been drinking heavily for a relatively short period of 
time, it is suggested that the psychological characteristics 
revealed by the drawings were not the consequence of 
the heavy drinking but possibly predated and contrib- 
uted toward alcohol abuse.—4Author abstract. 

3291. Nelson, Thomas M. & Swartz, Paul. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Perceptual conflict and 
alcoholics. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1023-1028.—Studied 30 unselected out- 
patients in a clinic for alcoholics in a visual-recognition 
experiment. Positive and negative photographs of com- 
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mon nonmotivating objects were shown under time- 
controlled conditions of exposure. Alcoholics as normals 
showed that negatives are more difficult to recognize 
(required a longer exposure to produce recognition) than 
positives and that this difference increases as a function 
of difficulty or object complexity. Data suggest, however, 
that alcoholics are absolutely and relatively less able to 
process conflicting visual information than normals. It is 
hypothesized that alcohol may serve to relieve sensory 
discordance for the alcoholic.—Journal abstract. 

3292. Perris, Carlo & d'Elia, Giacomo. (U. Umeà, 
Sweden) Flicker and fusion threshold and anxiety 
scores in alcoholics. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 3(7-8), 19-21.—Investigated possible 
correlations between flicker and fusion threshold and 
anxiety scores, as measured by a short version of the MA 
scale, in a group of alcoholics. Both flicker and fusion 
threshold were found to be lower in alcoholics than in 
controls, but the difference was statistically significant 
only for fusion threshold. A significant negative corre- 
lation between flicker threshold and MA scale scores was 
found, implying an association between anxiety scores 
and low flicker threshold. Possible interpretations of the 
results are discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3293. Schuckit, Marc. (Washington U., Medical 
School) The alcoholic woman: A literature review. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1) 37-43. 
—Reviews studies comparing male and female abusers 
of alcohol. Symptoms appear at a later age in women but 
hospitalization takes place at comparable ages for both 
sexes. Women report a higher incidence of depressive 
episodes and suicide attempts. Data suggest that alco- 
holism in women may frequently occur in the presence of 
an affective disorder. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3294. Schuckit, Marc A. & Winokur, George. (U. 
California, San Diego) Alcoholic hallucinosis and 
schizophrenia: A negative study. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 197Y(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 549—550.—Reports 
that 258 alcoholics, presenting with a history of alcoholic 
hallucinosis, were not distinguishable by a prior history 
of schizophrenia or by a high incidence of schizophrenia 
within their families. Demographic factors indicate that 
they differed from other alcoholics by their long course 
of alcoholism along with many previous alcoholic 
admissions. This investigation lends no support to а 
theory linking alcoholism with hallucinosis to schizo- 
phrenia.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3295. Strange, R. E. (U.S. Naval Hosp. Neuro- 
Psychiatry Service, Philadelphia, Pa.) The federal 
physician’s attitude toward alcoholism: A sampling 
of naval medical officers' opinions. Military Medicine, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 136(12), 881-883.—Surveyed attitudes 
toward alcoholism for 32 medical-surgical physicians 
and 14 psychiatrists. Medical-surgical physicians Were 
found to attribute alcoholism to things, e.g., personality 
inadequacy or deficient character, while psychiatrists 
associated alcoholism with things, e.g, poor coping 
mechanisms and organic causes. Medical-surgical phy- 
sicians felt that psychotherapy was the preferred metho 
of treatment while psychiatrists felt that AA was 
preferable. While the medical-surgical physicians felt 
that discharge from service should only follow after а 
trial-therapy period, psychiatrists were more likely to 
discharge them without a trial period of therapy. 
However, while psychiatrists felt that alcoholism should 
be a compensable disease, nonpsychiatrists, in genera» 
felt that it should not be a compensable disorder. 
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Attitudes of physicians were thought to influence 
treatment and dispositional decisions regarding alco- 
holics.—G. A. Clum. 


Suicide 

3296. Bagley, Christopher & Greer, Steven. (U. 
Sussex, Centre for Social Research, Brighton, England) 
“Black suicide”: A report of 25 English cases and 
controls. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
86(2), 175-179.—Critically examines H. Hendin’s 1970 
study of black suicide in the United States on meth- 
odological grounds. Data on 25 black suicides, gathered 
in an epidemiological study of suicide and attempted 
suicide in London, were examined and compared with 
similar data from a matched control group of native 
English suicide attempters. The black suicides (the 
majority of whom came from the West Indies) were 
significantly more likely than controls (a) to be younger 
(р < .01); (b) to have a diagnosis of acute situational 
reaction to adverse living circumstances, rather than a 
serious psychiatric disturbance (p < .01); and (c) to have 
been discharged from the hospital casualty department 
without referral for psychiatric treatment (p < .05). 
Patients so discharged were significantly more likely to 
repeat a suicide attempt than patients referred to a 
psychiatrist. Case details of 2 black adolescents who 
completed suicide are presented.—Journal summary. 

3297. Bagley, Christopher & Greer, Steven. (U. 
Sussex, Centre for Social Research, Brighton, England) 
Clinical and social predictors of repeated attempted 
suicide: A multivariate analysis. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 515-521.—Traced 
204 patients presenting at a casualty department fol- 
lowing deliberate self-injury or self-poisoning (97% of the 
lotal sample) after an average interval of 18 mo. 
Variables that in combination predicted 80% of repeaters 
Were antisocial personality, organic brain disorder, 
Previous attempt, widowed-separated-divorced, and 
membership in middle or upper social classes. As 
previously reported, psychiatric treatment was associated 
With reduction in subsequent attempts. Among untreated 
patients, the best predictors of further parasuicide were 
attempts at concealment, lack of medical seriousness of 
the attempt, previous suicide attempt, and separated- 
divorced. (15 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 

‚3298. Bunch, J., Barraclough, B., Nelson, В, & 
Sainsbury, P. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chichester, England) 
Early parental bereavement and suicide. Social 
Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 200-202.—Compared a 
Consecutive series of 75 suicides occurring їп southern 
England with 150 15-87 yr, old living Ss from the general 
population equivalent in age-group, sex, and whether or 
not they had ever married. The hypothesis was tested 
that the suicides would more often have lost a parent by 
death before age 16. Information was gathered in 
interviews with relatives and death certificates. No 
difference was found between the suicides and the 
general population comparison group in the amount of 
early parental bereavement. (French & German sum- 
maries)—Journal abstract. 

3299. Bunch, J., Barraclough, B., Nelson, B., & 
Sainsbury, P. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chichester, England) 
Suicide following bereavement of parents. Social 
Psychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 193-199.—Compared a 
Consecutive series of 75 suicides with 150 living com- 
Parison cases equivalent in age group, sex, single marital 
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status, and area of residence. Dates of deaths of the 
suicides’ parents were obtained and examined for 5-yr 
periods preceding and following the dates of suicide. 
Within the 5-yr periods, significantly more suicides than 
controls were bereaved of either parent, and of their 
mothers. 3 yr. before suicide showed the greatest excess 
of maternal bereavement among suicides. Almost 60% of 
the bereaved suicides showed a predisposition to mental 
illness before their bereavement: they had psychiatric 
treatment, attempted suicide, or had a positive family 
history. 40% received psychiatric treatment after they 
were bereaved and before killing themselves. Male 
suicides had significantly more maternal bereavement 
than male controls; female suicides did not differ 
significantly from controls. Single suicides were signif- 
icantly more often bereaved of a mother than single 
controls; currently married suicides and controls did not 
differ significantly. Unmarried sons recently bereaved of 
a mother appeared to be a vulnerable group for suicide. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. _ 
3300. Kind, Hans. (U. Zürich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) Früherkennung des Suizidrisikos und 
prophylaktische Massnahmen. [Early recognition of 
suicidal risks and preventive measures] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 197\(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 175-184.—De- 
scribes the presuicidal syndrome of Erwin Ringel: 
situational and affective constriction, inhibited and 
self-directed aggression, and suicidal fantasies. Ways are 
formulated in which the diagnostic interview can 
ascertain the presence of the syndrome. Only in a 
thorough dialogue with the patient can the risk of suicide 
be assessed. It is understood that this dialogue must have 
therapeutic as well as diagnostic value, Tests. and 
questionnaires have little value in determining suicidal 
risks and may sometimes be misleading. Histories from a 
random sample of patients who were hospitalized 
following suicide attempts show that the restoration of 
interpersonal relationships represents the most effective 
ion.—English summary. T. р 
БО. Lester, David. (Erie County Suicide Prevention 
& Crisis Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Steps toward the 
evaluation of a suicide prevention center: 11. Crisis 
Intervention, 1970, Vol. 2(1, Suppl.), 12-18.—Presents 
Part 2 of a series of articles on program evaluation 
measures for suicide prevention centers. 3 measures are 
presented and discussed using illustrative data, Measures 
used were (a) time required to have the client's call 
answered by a telephone counselor, (b) how well initial 
contact sheets are filled out by telephone counselors, and 
(c) how adequately callers are handled (through analyses 
of telephone contact records).—E. Pile, | ? 
3302. Lester, David. (Erie County Suicide Prevention 
& Crisis Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Steps toward the 
evaluation of a VP ret онт: Уса 
ion, 1970, Vol. 2(1, Suppl), 19-21. 5 
decies literature focused upon 3 genion; (a) Do 
suicide prevention centers prevent suici e? (b) Do peop le 
know about the existence of suicide prevention centers: 
And (c) do suidical individuals call suicide prevention 
centers? It is noted that centers have too short a history 
to have definitive answers to the questions. ane 
conflicting evidence about the Ist question. Ina ш у 
iewed. of the population surveyed had heard о! 
ЧИС: 2 studies arrived at negative answers (0 the 
mo as to whether suicidal individuals call the 
suicide prevention cente 
3303. McClure, James N., 


r.—E. Pile. 
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Richard D. (Washington U., Medical School) Pre- 
menstrual symptoms as an indicator of bipolar 
affective disorder. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 527-528.—Results of a study 
of 56 women calling a suicide prevention center indicate 
that bipolar premenstrual symptoms may exist more 
frequently than is generally supposed. These symptoms 
may be a subtle indication of a tendency to have bipolar 
affective disorder.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3304. Pdldinger, Walter & Hole, Günter. (U. Basel, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Die Selbstmord- 
handlung als Symptom. [Suicidal behavior as a 
symptom.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 197\(Aug), Vol. 
16(4), 185-194.—Asserts that the suicidal act must be 
seen as a symptom of a psychological crisis or illness. 
Not unlike alcohol or drug abuse, the suicidal act reveals 
a tendency to escape from reality. W. Feuerlein empha- 
sized the distinctions between auto-aggression and the 
cry-for-help by introducing a 3rd motive: the effort by 
some patients to "switch off" for lengthy periods, There 
is an analogy with sleep therapy in that the ingestion of 
large doses of sleeping tablets is expected to lead to the 
resolution of conflicts as well as a temporary amnesia for 
bothersome experiences. Usually the 3 motivational 
tendencies coexist; certain exceptions are discussed. In a 
discussion of the distinction between causes and motives 
for suicidal behavior, depressions, psychopathies, neu- 
roses, alcoholism, and toxic psychoses are listed as 
causes. Regarding motives he describes sex differences: 
women more frequently present love and family prob- 
lems along with loneliness, with men occupational or 
financial problems are more prevalent. (25 ref.)— English 
summary. 

3305. Reiner, Artur. (U. Heidelberg, Clinic, W. 
Germany) Einstellung zum Tod in den verschie- 
denen Lebensaltern. [Attitude toward death at various 
ages.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 
166-175.—Deals with the experiences of a chaplain 
connected with the university clinics at Heidelberg. 3 
aspects of attitudes toward death are explored: (a) its 
position relative to life, (b) the attitudes of suicidal 
patients toward death, and (c) differences between age 
groups in these patients. The author observes that most 
patients do not discuss death, but are primarily inter- 
ested in escaping from a conflict. Thus, suicide is seen 
not primarily as willingness to die, but rather as a wish to 
be set free. Where patients do consider death for its own 
sake, the attitudes are ambivalent in that there is no 
unequivocal wish either to die or to live, but rather a 
wish to do both simultaneously. As long as psychological 
constriction is limited, death can be considered more 
readily and the anxiety associated with this serves as a 
defense against suicidal acts. In some cases, religious 
faith paradoxically facilitates suicide while, taken by 
itself, this faith could have inhibited the suicidal impulse. 
Finally, an increasing number of young persons under- 
stand death as the deliverance from a boring and 
meaningless life.—English summary. 

3306. Sandvoss, Helmut. (1 Oheweg, Wendhausen, W. 
Germany) Die Frage nach dem Sinn des Leidens bei 
selbstmordgefáhrdeten Jungendlichen. [The ques- 
tion about the sense of suffering in suicide-prone 
adolescents.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 

psychiatrie, 197 (May), Vol. 20(4), 132-135. — Discusses a 
lecture for the suicidal client which gives empathy and 
points to the transient nature of human crises. “То be 
human means to experience and master crises in order to 
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become greater afterwards, that is, to become an 
adult."—H. A. Euler. 

3307. Segal, Bernard E. (Dartmouth Coll.) Suicide 
and middle . Sociological Symposium, 1969(Fal), No. 
3, 131-140.—Examines the sex, age, and marital status of 
all known suicides committed in New Hampshire from 
1955-1967. During that period 753 males and 256 
females committed suicide. Suicides occurred most 
frequently between 35 and 64 yr. of age, slightly more 
male suicides occurring in the youngest and oldest 
groups. Male suicides tended to peak at age 45, while 
female suicides peaked at age 35. Suicide rates for the 
unattached were higher than for marrieds, except for 
married men in the 45-64 yr. old group. There were 4 
times as many bachelor as spinster suicides. It is 
suggested that "whereas men are more secular, more 
assertive, more oriented to vocation and achievement; 
women are more traditional, gentler, more familistic, and 
readier to have their dependency needs met by others. 
Differences of this kind, in turn, may help to explain why 
women respond to crisis more openly and directly, but in 
the long run more competently than many men do. That 
difference, along with what ...are probable differences 
in the interpersonal relations patterns of maritally 
unattached men and women...." are suggested as 
accounting for the variation in suicide rates—S. Knapp. 

3308. Wetzel, Richard D., McClure, James N., & 
Reich, Theodore. (Washington U., Medical School) 
Premenstrual symptoms in self-referrals to a suicide 
prevention service. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 525-526.—Reports that 56 
women calling a suicide prevention unit reported more 
premenstrual symptoms than 20 controls matched for 
age, race, and marital status. Data suggest that physi- 
cians should inquire into the vicissitudes of the menstrual 
cycle in a female patient—R. L. Sulzer. 

3309. Wetzel, Richard D., Reich, Theodore, & Mc- 
Clure, James N. (Washington U., Medical School) 
Phase of the menstrual cycle and self-referrals to à 
suicide prevention service. British Journal of Psychi- 
айу, 1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 523-524.—Interviewed 
86 women who called Suicide Prevention, Inc. in St. 
Louis. Results show that the number of women calling 
during the menstrual phase was almost twice the 
expected frequency. Results did not include the in- 
creased frequency of calls in the late luteal phase that 
Mandell and Mandell found, perhaps because of sam- 
pling bias—R. L. Sulzer. d 

3310. Wiesenhütter, Eckart. (7575 Ebersteinburg, 
Badener St. 20, W. Germany) Selbsttótung als Ele- 
ment menschlicher Freiheit? [Suicide as an element of 
human freedom?] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Aug)s 
Vol. 16(4), 194-205.— Presents philosophical reflections 
on the conceptual relationships between killing and 
self-killing, murder and killing, and self-murder am 
self-killing. The close interplay between killing (exe 
cution) and self-killing is illustrated by referring to 
Goring’s self-destruction a few hr. before his execution. 
Conceptually, murder is said to occur only whenever 
individuals are killed by other individuals withou 
sanctions derived from a collective-ethical, legal. 5 
religious background. In the presence of such a Е 
ground, killing is called war or execution. Anothe 
juxtaposition of concepts attends to self-murder s 
self-killing, and the sacrifice of one's life. Both ва 
murder and self-sacrifice are individual matters with Ge 
person. Self-killing, not unlike killing-with-sanction, а: 
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facets suggesting sanctioning through custom, e.g., as in 
some forms of hara kiri. The concept of self-killing also 
includes considerations of unconscious attitudes toward 
one's own death. Of great importance is the question of 
freedom vs. determination. Freedom here is not intended 
to refer to independence with regard to external reality, 
but rather to internal freedom as it can be considered in 
its relation to determination. Pertinent positions are 
compared from ancient through contemporary philos- 
ophers, and it is concluded that even Freud—who 
ostensibly attempted to keep his doctrine uninfluenced 
by religion and philosophy— permitted the characteri- 
zation of man as an entity which has the freedom to 
assume positions in the midst of innumerable deter- 
minants and limitations, "unfreedoms." Man is con- 
demned to narrowly delineated freedoms and the 
freedom to kill himself is one of these. Paradoxically, the 
instances of self-killing observed in everyday reality seem 
rather the outcome of *unfreedom"; they are determined 
by emotions, collective factors, customs, and religious 
and other sanctions.—W. А. Kouw. 


Crime 


3311. Carlson, Kenneth A. (Guelph Correctional 
Centre, Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Ontario, Canada) 
Classes of adult offenders: A multivariate approach. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 
84-93.—Attempted to develop a classification system. 
based on the personality characteristics of reformatory 
inmates. Although such systems have been of demon- 
Strated utility in other areas of psychopathology, the 
Classification of adult offenders has been generally 
Bored. Classes were identified through a 2-stage 
clustering analysis of the personality profiles of 287 male 
relormatory inmates and 100 male undergraduates. The 
Major assessment instrument was the Differential Per- 
Sonality Inventory. A multiple-choice vocabulary test, a 
self-rating inventory, and 3l-item questionnaire was 
administered. 12 of these classes replicated with a 2nd, 
Similar sample. Further examination with discriminant 
analyses and replication with a 2nd assessment instru- 
Ment support the distinctness and stability of the classes. 
Results from the personality inventory and a specially 
Constructed questionnaire were used to describe each of 
the classes. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3312. Edwards, George. (U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit, Detroit, Mich.) Murder and gun 
Control. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
128(7), 811-814.— Discusses the belief that murder by 
Strangers, with robbery as a motive, poses a most serious 
threat in the United States. The evidence shows, 
however, that murder ranks relatively low on the list of 
Causes of violent death and that most victims are 
relatives or friends of the murderer. The “mythology” of 
murder has caused many people to purchase arms as а 
means of self-defense when, in fact, this greatly increases 
the hazard to themselves and their families. More 
Stringent gun control legislation is recommended.—Jour- 
nal AXES GJ 

13. Gendreau, Paul; Freedman, N. L., Wilde, G. J., 
& Scott, G. D. (Trent U., Peterborough, Ontario, 
Canada) Changes in EEG alpha frequency and 
evoked response latency during solitary confine- 
Ment. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
79(1), 54-59.—1 wk. of solitary confinement of 20 18-45 
yr. old prison inmates produced significant changes in 
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their EEG frequency and visual evoked potentials (VEP) 
that parallel those reported in laboratory studies of 
sensory deprivation. EEG frequency declined in a 
nonlinear manner over the 7-day period, VEP latency, 
which decreased with continued solitary confinement, 
was shorter for these Ss than for control Ss whose VEP 
latency did not change over the same period. Exper- 
imental Ss who had been in prison longer had shorter 
erus arr pus relative newcomers to the prison. (20 
ref.) —Jour. tract. 

3314. Joselson, M. (Boston U., School of Education) 
Prison education: A major reason for its Impotence. 
Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1971, 
Vol. 17(2), 48-56.—Investigated the role of receptive and 
expressive language functions and how a paucity of these 
skills may be germane to the study of the etiology of 
crime. 90 male inmates (45 white, 45 black) were tested 
for these language functions and given a general personal 
history questionnaire. Inmate language or communi- 
cation profiles were developed and evaluated by relating 
language function to these variables: size of family, years 
of previous schooling, IQ scores, and type of crime. The 
entire population evidenced a aucity of overall lan- 
guage which must be considered inhibitory to a normal 
social existence. It is suggested that the recurrent 
inability to resolve problems with persuasion (concept 
and language) nurtures unavoidable frustration which 
may make resort to crime habitual. Prison curricula and 
penal educational philosophy need both reappraisal and 
the inclusion of specialists in language learning areas in 
order to жа ue goals of resocialization of the 
inmate and reduction of recidivism.—J. Sorokac. 

3315. Levine, Steven E. A Southern California) The 
effects of diphenylhydantoin on the galvanis у а " 
responses of psychopathic and normal prisoners. 
Dissertation piures International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 

-B), 4862. 

E. Neil, Thomas C. (U. Georgia) The counselor 
in the local jall. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 38(1), 22-24.—Suggests that with “the advent of 
federal legislation and the providing of funds for helping 
services in local jails, counselors” will need to establish 
their legal right to confidentialit and be able to obtain 
“significant results with a population whose character- 
istic is failure.” It is hoped that ‘counselors and 
counseling services will Sow a 2 correctional field as 
i e educational field.” 
теу ша Nicbes, Johannes. (Агһиз State Hosp., Cyto- 
genetic Lab., Denmark) Prevalence and a 2!/; years 
incidence of chromosome abnormalities among all 
males in а forensle РВС ЖЕУ. 503.512- Re- 
і 71(Nov), Vol. 2902. —RKe- 
LS ысу. ота of 198 criminal males 
Hiffered from normals in excess of XYY syndrome and 
in enlarged Y chromosome. Mean Y/F index was also 
high particularly with violent criminals, but did not 
edict psychiatric diagnosis. Patients with double Y 
have ап increased risk of personality deviation and 
criminality. As size of Y oe increases, risk 
í .}—R. L. Sulzer. j 
increases. (l iR pert Т, (Temple U., Medical & Law 
Schools) Criminal behavior masking тө ws 
i it oj Social , , 
Val 110) зе. о. case studies in LT to 
:ohlight u i ic factors involved in 
highlight underlying р бышы г! БАГЫН 


i havior and to ge у 
е “where indicated. Criminal behavior may 
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serve to mask or obscure mental illness and the 
criminal-legal structure may be used for such purpose. It 
is considered imperative that this phenomenon be 
recognized when it occurs so that proper disposition can 
be provided. In this way, the underlying conflicts that 
give rise to subsequent criminal behavior can be 
attacked.—Journal summary. 

3319. Tanay, Emanuel. (Wayne State U.) Psychiatric 
aspects of homicide prevention. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 815-818.—Describes 3 
types of homicide: ego-syntonic, ego-dystonic, and 
psychotic. It is noted that ego-dystonic, or dissociative, 
homicide is the most common and requires the presence 
of a number of factors: (a) an overcontrolling superego 
in the perpetrator, (b) a sadomasochistic relationship 
between victim and perpetrator, (c) an altered state of 
consciousness, and (d) the presence of a weapon. 
Difficulties inherent in developing methods of pre- 
venting homicidal behavior are discussed. It is pointed 
out that the 1 factor that can be controlled is the 
availability of the weapon, particularly guns.—Journal 
abstract. 

3320. Tennent, T. G., McQuaid, A., Loughnane, T., & 
Hands, A. J. (Broadmoor Hosp., Crowthorne, England) 
Female arsonists. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 497-502.—56 female arsonists, 
compared to controls, showed more illegitimacy and 
more early separation from parents. Dysmenorrhea, 
early sex experience, unmarried state, and convictions 
for prostitution were common with arsonists. Apart from 
high neuroticism scores, psychological testing and 
psychiatric status showed only minor differences. The 
aggression represented by arson may be seen as a 
response to frustration, or the view may be held that 
arson is chosen as the means of expression of sexual 
tension.—R. L. Sulzer. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


3321. Ambrosino, Lillian. Runaways. Boston, Mass.: 
Beacon, 1971. viii, 150 p. $6.95. 

3322. Brown, Frank A. (U. Tennessee) An obser- 
vational study of juvenile delinquents. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4854. 

3323. Felice, Marianne & Offord, David R. (Penn- 
sylvania State U., Coll. of Medicine, Hershey) Girl 
delinquency: A review. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal 
of Social Therapy, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 18-33.— Discusses the 
testing studies in terms of IQ, the Wechsler-Bellevue 
"triad," and other tests. Descriptive studies are cate- 
Borized as familial-social, personal-character, or psy- 
choanalytic in nature. Institutional concerns with girl 
delinquents include problems of riots, recidivism, ho- 
mosexuality, pregnancy, and venereal disease, and 
therapy, and follow-up. 6 tables are used to illustrate the 
groupings of the various studies. The need is suggested 
for (a) identification of more homogeneous subgroups; 
(b) utilization of a sibling design where the delinquent 
girl is compared with her nondelinquent siblings; and (c) 
additional information about the complex interaction of 
environment and biology to protect prone individuals 
from becoming delinquent (i.e., it should be possible to 
identify girls as high-risk for female delinquency before 
the onset of this disorder), (64 ref.)J—J. Sorokac. 

3324. Ferlemann, Mimi. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) LSD: Miracle or menace? Menninger 
Perspective, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 11-15.—Discusses the 
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work of $. Grof, К. Godfrey, and Н. Voth on the use of 
LSD in the treatment of alcoholics and as an adjunct to 
psychotherapy. A distinction is made between psycho- 
lytic and psychedelic-peak therapies. A brief history of 
LSD usage is presented along with a discussion of 
research studies. Accounts of LSD experiences, e.g., а 
rebirth experience, are presented to illustrate the action 
of the drug.—S. Knapp. 

3325. Fodor, Eugene M. (Clarkson Coll. of Tech- 
nology) Delinquency and susceptibility to social 
influence among adolescents as a function of level 
of moral development. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 257-260.—Administered L. Kohl- 
berg's interview assessing moral judgment to 40 delin- 
quent and 40 matched nondelinquent adolescent boys. 
Delinquents, as predicated, received significantly (p 
< .001) lower moral judgment scores. Delinquents, who 
at some point in the interview yielded to attempts by the 
E to dissuade them from moral decisions they had made, 
received lower moral judgment scores (p < .05) than did 
delinquents who consistently resisted such influence. 
Both of these findings are seen as contributing to the 
validity of Kohlberg's schema of moral development. 
—Journal summary. { 

3326. Hundal, P. S. & Brar, H. S. (Punjab U. 
Chandigarh, India) Measuring the impact of refor- 
matory education on the manifest behaviour and 
some psycho-social aspects of juvenile delin- 
quents. International Review of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 20(2), 149-156.—in Phase I the manifest 
behavioral difficulties, delinquency proneness, and 
attitudes towards institutionalization of a group of 72 
inmates of 2 borstal institutes in Punjab were studied. As 
predicted the group showed an improvement in attitudes 
according to both objective and subjective measure- 
ments. The improvement was accompanied by a de- 
crease in delinquency proness and in manifest behavioral 
difficulties. In Phase II group therapy treatment was 
given to the-experimental group (N = 24) and its impact 
was evaluated and compared with the changes in the 
control group (N = 30). It was found that the therapy 
treatment accelerated the process of change in the 
predicted direction both in the case of delinquency 
proneness and in respect of manifest behavioral am 
culties but not so in the case of attitudes towards 
institutionalization.—L. A. Ostlund. i 

3327. Ochroch, R., et al. Special techniques d 
treating the young offender: The “tough boy ап 
the headshrinker. International Journal of Offe ie 
Therapy, 1971, Vol. 15(2), 93-105.—Suggests that п : 
adolescent offender often does not want to come ig 
therapy but does so because of the pressure of the ju g 
and probation officer. The therapist should be aware 
class differences between the patient and himself an i 
possible discomfort in dealing with an offender. The | 
of treatment should be to aid the adolescent offender x 
learning new goals for himself and in gaining a sense о 
safety. These goals can be accomplished through sma 
steps and through giving immediate treatment, de 
oping a sense of responsibility, and ego strengthening. 
—M. Pearlman. H is) 

3328. Stewart, Denton J. (U. Missouri, St. Таш d 
Effects of social reinforcement on dependency A 
aggressive responses of psychopathic neurolle: n 
subcultural delinquents. Journal of Abnormal RA 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 76-83.—78 male 16-22 У 
old psychopathic, neurotic, and subcultural delinqu 
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were verbally conditioned to dependency and aggressive 
verbs under conditions of frustration and no frustration. 
It was hypothesized that neurotics and subculturals, in 
contrast to psychopaths, would significantly increase 
socially reinforced verbalizations, especially under frus- 
tration. Further hypotheses concerning each delinquent 
subgroup’s selection of dependency and aggressive 
verbalizations were made. Results support the major 
hypotheses indicating that (a) neurotics and subculturals 
significantly increased and psychopaths significantly 
decreased reinforced responses, (b) neurotics made 
significantly more dependency verbalizations, (c) sub- 
culturals made significantly more aggressive verbali- 
zations, and (d) frustration effects magnified differences 
i performance among subgroups. (34 ref.))—Journal 
abstract. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


E 3329. Kant, Harold S. (9465 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) Exposure to pornography and sexual 
behavior in deviant and normal groups. Corrective 
Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 
5-17.—Reports several studies dealing with all-male 
groups of institutionalized sex offenders (rapists and 
pedophiles), noninstutionalized sex deviants (homosex- 
uals and transsexuals), extensive users of pornography, 
and control groups from the community. A clinical 
interview instrument covering 276 items was utilized. 
Frequency data suggest a pattern in adolescence of the 
control groups reporting greater experience with erotic 
materials than any of the other groups, with a crossover 
in adult life of the homosexuals, transsexuals, and users 
of pornography. The institutionalized sex offenders 
remained comparatively low in exposure to pornog- 
raphy. Results also suggest that sexual arousal following 
exposure to erotica does not set off any specific pattern 
of sexual action. In adolescence, erotic materials suggest 
varieties of sexual behavior, with masturbation as the 
Most typical expression. In adult life, only the users and 
sex offenders appear to continue this pattern of arousal 
and masturbation, since their fearful sexual attitudes 
Prevent the use of normal sexual outlets—J. Sorokac. 

3330. Kujath, Gerhard. (Free U. Berlin, Child Clinic, 
W. Germany) Transvestitische Verhaltensweisen im 
Kindesalter. [Transvestite behaviors in childhood.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und. Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1971(May), Vol. 20(4), 117-125.—Discusses problems of 
transvestitism during childhood. 5 illustrative case 
Studies are included of 5-15 yr. old children. Certain 
typical personality structures and basic attitudes are 
noted. Serious defects in rearing by the mothers are seen 
as releasing factors in the milieu. The mothers always 
neglected to assert the child in its natural sex awareness, 
Which gained special relevance in light of the consti- 
tutional lability and retardation of affect. Conclusions 
for prevention are derived from anthropological and 
therapeutic considerations. (38 ref.)—Journal summary- 

3331. Murphy, Norman C. (U. Washington) Anxiety, 
homosexual attitude, duration of time since initial 
explicity sexual response, and number of explicitly 
Sexual responses: Admitted homosexual and het- 
erosexual samples. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4848-4849. 

3332. Roesler, Thomas & Deisher, Robert wW. (U. 
Washington, Medical School, Child Development & 
Mental Retardation Center) Youthful male homosex- 
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uality: Homosexual experience and the process of 
developing homosexual identity in males aged 16 to 
22 years. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1972(Feb), Vol. 219(8), 1018-1023.—Inter- 
views with 60 16-22 yr. old young men who had had at 
least 1 homosexual experience to orgasm revealed that 
certain significant events over a period of time usually 
preceded the S's self-designation, “1 am a homosexual." 
These events include (a) early sex play (whether pre- or 
postpuberty) the S recalled as homosexual in nature; (b) 
actually seeking persons for homosexual contact (as 
adolescents); and (c) "coming out" (participating in the 
gay world). 4 yr. separated the mean ages of Ist 
homosexual experience to orgasm and self-designation as 
a homosexual. This period was, for many, one of extreme 
emotional turmoil. Of all Ss, 48% had visited a psychi- 
atrist and 31% had made what the Ss considered to be a 
significant suicide attempt.—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


3333. Adams, Joe K. Secrets of the trade: Mad- 
ness, creativity, and ideology. New York, N.Y.: 
Viking, 1971. xv, 238 p. $12.50. 

3334. Birtchnell, John. (Graylingwell Hosp., Medical 
Research Council Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Chichester, 
England) Birth rank and mental illness. Nature, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 234(5330), 485-487.—Cites previous 
findings on the relationship between birth rank and 
mental illness. Findings from a comparative study in 
northeast Scotland are presented which indicate the 
effect of year of birth on birth order distribution. It is 
concluded that the previous positive findings are due to a 
failure to compare patient samples with general popu- 
lation controls by year of birth.—P. Hertzberg. — 

3335. Birtchnell, John. (Graylingwell Hosp., Medical 
Research Council Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Chichester, 
England) Mental illness in sibships of two and three. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 
481-487.—Analyzed the sibling constellations of 865 
psychiatric patients and 482 controls from sibships of 2, 
and 995 psychiatric patients and 527 controls from 
sibships of 3. When the patient sample was compared to 
controls, birth rank and sex effects were as follows: (a) 
patients had an excess of opposite sex siblings to 
firstborns and same sex siblings to secondborns, both in 
sibships of 2; (b) most notably for women neurotics, an 
excess of secondborn neurotics appeared from sibships 
of 2, and an excess of first- and secondborn neurotics 
appeared from sibships of 3; and (c) sibships of 3 yielded 
fewer than expected cus agen with both an 

r brother and sister.—R. L. Sulzer. 
ut Burvill, P. W. & Mittelman, M. (U. Western 
Australia, Perth) A follow-up study of chronic mental 
hospital patients: 1959-1969. Social Psychiatry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 167-171.—Determined the out- 
come of a group of 449 chronic hospitalized mental 
patients at yearly intervals over a period of 9'/ yr. The 
most common means of attrition was death. Only 11% of 
the males and 8% of the females were on discharge status 
in 1969, when the study was terminated. More Ss had 
been discharged for short periods during the 9!/ yr., but 
were readmitted. Outcome in, 1969 was related to age in 
1959, psychiatric diagnosis, time spent in hospital prior 
to 1959, marital status, and place of birth. Of these, age 
and psychiatric diagnosis were most influential. 90% of 
those suffering from cerebroarteriosclerotic or senile 
psychosis were dead at follow-up in 1969. From 1959 on, 
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a progressively greater proportion of the Ss who were still 
alive were schizophrenics, nearly all of whom were 
hospitalized. It is concluded that this group was a hard 
core long-stay hospitalized group who had relatively little 
chance of discharge. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

3337. Coleite, Gary L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Patterns of interaction in families of disturbed 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4854-4855. 

3338. Kato, M., et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Chiba, Japan) [On the multidimensional factors 
associated with rehabilitation of mentally disordered in 
industry: Three years’ follow-up survey of the suspended 
government officials.) Journal of Mental Health, 
1971(Mar), No. 19, 33-43.—Results show that out of 365 
government officials who had been suspended from duty 
because of mental disorders (a) 115 were reinstated 
within 3 yr; (b) the total number suspended from July 
1966 to July 1969 was 668, approximately .08% of the 
total number of officers working in 29 government 
offices and enterprizes; and (c) the percentage of Ss who 
resigned was higher among females and the aged, 
however this is also true of the general population. Closer 
psychiatric investigations of 53 Ss show that in 18.9% of 
the cases, their diagnoses should be corrected. It was also 
shown that Ss who spent shorter times in mental 
hospitals and those treated on an outpatient basis were 
more apt to be reappointed to their former jobs than 
those admitted for long hospital stays. Recommenda- 
tions include (a) standardization of sick leave and 
suspension due to mental disorders; (b) part-time job 
reappointment; (c) appropriate job changes; and (d) the 
establishment of governmental sheltered workshops, and 
pay during suspension, ete.—English abstract. 

3339. Lerner, J. & Shanan, J. (Hadassah U. Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Coping style of psychiatric patients 
with somatic complaints. Journal of Personality As- 
sessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 28-32.—Hypothesized 
that personality traits found to be characteristic of 
somatizing patients are related to the more basic 
personality dimension of "passive-coping style." 17 
matched MM of adult patients with somatic or psy- 
chological complaints were administered the Rorschach 
test during the process of intake. Rorschach variables 
previously found to correspond with coping style were 
used for evaluating Ss. Results of statistical comparisons 
between the total coping scores of the somatizing and 
nonsomatizing Ss support the hypothesis. Tentative 
explanations for these findings are presented. (16 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3340. Rabkin, Judith С. (Columbia U., School of 
Public Health & Administrative Medicine) Opinions 
about mental illness: A review of the literature. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 77(3), 153- 
171.—Describes the major measures and studies of 
attitudes about mental illness, mental hospitals, and 
mental patients. Historical trends in such attitudes are 
delineated, and studies of attitudes of different groups 
are summarized, including those of the general public, 
mental health professionals, college students, and mental 


patients. Analysis of the susceptibility of such attitudes: 


to modification through academic or practical experi- 
ence is followed by observations regarding the relation 
between attitudes and behavior toward mental patients. 
Implications for future work in this field are considered. 
(78 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3341. Sixty, Gordon W. (West Virginia U.) Psy- 

y as a function of inconsequential treat- 

ment: A test of Ullman and Krasner's etiological 

model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4871. 

3342. Takahashi, H. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Div. of Psychosomatic Research, Chiba, Japan) [Studies 
on the integrated care of mental patients in a district.] 
Journal of Mental Health, 1971(Mar), No. 19, 1-18. 

3343. Webb, Thomas E. & Anker, James M. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Spatio-temporal sampling of complex 
visual cues and behavioral typology. Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 283-288.— Tested a 
proposed attentional-behavioral model. 49 18-40 yr. old 
male psychiatric patients were classified into 4 behav- 
ioral groups and presented an affect discrimination task. 
It was predicted that Ss would differ in sampling 
information along dimensions of spatial selectivity and 
temporal duration. Results indicate that across Ss, 
measures of the spatial and temporal dimensions were 
uncorrelated and that along these dimensions, Ss groups 
differed significantly. It is concluded that preferential 
spatiotemporal sampling is correlated with psycho- 
pathological behavioral patterns and these preferences 
are accentuated by anticipatory uncertainty.—Journal 


summary. 

3344. Zubin, J & Shagass, Charles. (Eds.) (New 
York State Dept. of Mental ae ea ue 
biological aspects of psychopathology. New York, 
N.Y.: Grune & Stratton, 1969. xii, 429 p. $18.75. 
— Presents the proceedings of the 58th annual meeting of 
the American Psychopathological Association held in 
New York City in February 1968. Current knowledge of 
CNS biology as it pertains to the behavior of the 
mentally ill is reviewed by various authors. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


3345. Bates, Henry D. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Research Unit on Aging, Bay Pines, Fla.) 
Factorial structure and MMPI correlates of a fear 
survey schedule in a clinical population. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 355-360. 
—The Wolpe-Lazarus Fear Survey Schedule was ad- 
ministered in a neurotic population and factor analyzed. 
The largest factor (tissue damage/medical) was uncor- 
related with either the MA scale or MMPI scales. 
However, total fear survey scores and factor II (inter- 
personal) showed a similar pattern of significant positive 
associations with both measures. The clinical relevance 
of global vs. part fear survey scores is discussed.—A. 
Barclay. 

3346. Belciugiteanu, C., Diaconescu, N., & Vujdea, 
Ileana. (Gh. Marinesco Hosp., Bucharest, Romania) 
Consideratii clinice asupra a 50 de cazuri ue 
nevroza isi . [Clinical considerations on 50 cases 0 
hysterical neurosis.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, nan 
chirurgia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 307-314.—Studied 5 
cases of hysterical neurosis. Exclusively acute psychic 
traumas were only found in 8 cases, exclusively chronic 
psychical trauma in 19 cases, and acute episodes in the 
course of chronic trauma in the remaining 23 cases. In? 
cases the trauma was familial, in 18 occupational, and in 
5 another kind. In 13 cases, several categories 9 
psychotrauma were observed. Interiorization and, in 
general, the more discrete manifestation of hysterica 
disturbances were confirmed. Ss showed a certain lack 0 
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resistance and energy, and their personalities showed 
marked deficiency of exigence, self-criticism, selectivity, 
and independence. Character traits involving decision 
and perseverance, as well as traits involving the defining, 
complexity, agreement, and covergence of behavior were 
very poorly represented. The temperament and character 
of these Ss was the basis for a predominantly rational, 
reconstructive therapy of hysterical neurosis, completed 
by a predominantly suggestive therapy. (French, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (29 ref.)—English summary. 

3347. Bellak, ld & Berneman, Nicole. (New 
York U.) A systematic view of . American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(3), 385- 
393.—Contends that depression is an organismic phe- 
nomenon with many subtypes, and that the conditions 
for each type need to be clearly established. Within this 
matrix, the unique idiographic constellation of each 
person must be considered in prescribing treatment. 
Previous studies are criticized for the use of vague 
psychodynamic and existential theories, while behavior 
therapy is reductionistic and grossly misconceives the 
usefulness of transfer of training. Some predisposing 
factors suggested to account for depressive reactions аге: 
(a) stimulus hunger from early infancy on, resulting in 
greater field dependency; (b) excessive concern with 
input and output in a broader sense than traditional anal 
and oral concepts; and (c) pathologic means of regu- 
lating self-esteem. Treatment of depressives should 
emphasize long-range prevention, regulation of input in 
infancy and childhood, and occupations that do not 
fluctuate in gratification.—Journal abstract. 

3348. Brandon, Sidney. (U. Manchester, England) An 
epidemiological study of eating disturbances. Jour- 
nal of Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 
253-257 —From a longitudinal study of childhood 
morbidity, 2 groups of 11-yr-old children were selected 
for special study. Those reported to have disturbed 
behavior were referred to as the maladjusted group (126), 
and the others were controls (105). 3 aspects of their 
Current eating behavior were studied: (a) inadequate 
appetite, (b) voracious appetite, and (c) food fads, 
aversions, or finickiness. Results indicate that inadequate 
appetite was 4 times more common among the mal- 
adjusted than in controls and excess appetite was not 
significantly different between the 2 groups. Food fads 
Were the commonest symptom complained of and were 
found in approximately 1⁄4 of the maladjusted group. 

his symptom was commoner among girls in the control 

group and boys in the maladjusted group.—W. G. 
ЕЯ 

9. Emanuelson, Margaret S. (U. Virginia) Paren- 

tal personality variables as predictors of specific 

behavioral disorders in children. Dissertation Ab- 

stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4856. 

3350. Jarosz, Marek. Napięcie emocjonalne a 
Poziom cukru we krwi oraz wplyw hipoglikemii na 
кй peyehiczny. [Emotional stress and ы et 

: The effect of hypoglycemia on mental functions. 
Studia Péychologicznen тову Vol. 10, 155-163.—Studied 
glucose levels by the Somogyi-Nelson method in 36 Ss, 

4 with symptoms of neurosis. Emotional stress was 
Produced by the awareness of impending lumbar 
Puncture, Blood was taken from finger tip every 15 min. 
for 3 hr. Lumbar puncture was applied between the 3rd 
and 4th blood sample. 5 type of glycemic curves were 
identified: (a) nonreactive (small variations); (b) norm- 
oglycemic (slight rise, followed by fall to initial level); (c) 
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hyperglycemic (rise by 40-52 mg%); (d) h cena 
light rise, followed by fall dU PA i cx (е) 
paradoxical (fall in glucose level without initial rise). 
Hypoglycemia was produced in 39 Ss by iv injections of 
small doses of insulin. Intellectual performance was then 
assessed with the Kraeplin test. In all Ss, hypoglycemia 
coincided with reduced performance. Some Ss, both 
normal and neurotic, performed significantly worse 
without revealing any special fall in glucose level, 
possibly due to disturbances in attention, memory, and 
thinking. Results indicate marked susceptibility to 
p one prn in some Ss and a number of types of 
glycemic response to psychological stress. (Russian 
summary) (34 ref.)—English summary. 

3351. Jezewska-Musial, Maria & Zarzycki, Janusz. 
(Medical Academy, Lodz, Poland) Nervous anorexia in 
the light on observed cases. Polish Endorcrinology, 
1971, Vol. 22(2), 149-152.—Describes 9 cases of psy- 
chogenic anorexia in 14-31 yr. old women. The relation 
of the disease to hypothalamic disorders is emphasized. 
The eliciting factor in 4 Ss was mental conflict, in 3 Ss 
reducing diet, in 1 S severe influenza, and 1 S with 
sunstroke. Leading symptoms include progressive ema- 
ciation, sitophobia, amenorrhea, persistent obstipation, 
and mental abnormalities. Therapy consisted of isolation 
from mental conflict, psychotherapy, high-caloric diet, iv 
instillations of 10% glucose in physiologic saline and 
amino acid. Other dietary deficiencies were compensated 
and favorable results were noted in all Ss.—Journal 
abstract. : 

3352. Klinedinst, James K. (U. Minnesota) Rela- 
tionships between Minnesota Multiphasic 
ality Inventory and Personality Inventory for Chil- 
dren data from mothers of disturbed children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 

8-B), 4860. 3 
D. Miranda, Manuel R. (U. Washington) Situa- 
tional factors effecting resistance to influence in 
depressives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4864-4865. 

3354. Niederland, William G. (1143 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y.) On Hesperian depression. Journal of m 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
19(4), 799-805.— Discusses affective reactions which 
occur in a specific time-related setting, е.р., dusk. These 
types of moods—precipitated by a perceptive and 
cognitive process—can be understood as ego states 
reflecting or reviving earlier ego experiences which once 
were cathected with libidinal and aggressive energy. The 
analysis of these mood changes often yields highly 
pertinent data and repressed, depressively tinged early 
memories. Indications of these mood states in poetry, 
literature, and music are cited.—Journal summary. 

3557 Омка Ie, родо mecha 

, Polan 5) à e 
Inst. of Psychology, Pre In children: Polish Psycho- 


7 i 1. 2(2), 115-118.—In activities 
logical Bulletin, 1971, Vol (2). Шашы EAN? 


izati imuli 

ult of too broad a generalization from stimu 
Ае from SF to accidental stimuli, unconnected 
with potential failure, accompanying EA, in vin 
cases involving in any EA of a given type. With hig 
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level of generalization already present, NAF children 
should more readily than normally adapted children 
develop the generalization further in some quite new 
type of EA. In an experiment consisting of a game with 
mosaics the hypothesis was verified. Ss were 38 8-14 yr. 
old children who were judged to have NAF on the basis 
of observations, interviews, and a specially designed 
inventory. They were matched with 38 normal controls. 
After experience of failure NAF children manifested 
anxiety already at a point before there was „апу 
indication of possible failure, which gradually shifted 
towards the beginning of the game, involving all the 
activity including the very decision to participate in it. 
Meanwhile normal controls revealed AF only as a 
response to SF. Biographical data suggest that NAF may 
result from a special type of home upbringing in early 
childhood.—Journal abstract. 

3356. Salzman, Leon. (Bronx State Hosp, N.Y.) 
Obsessive-compulsive aspects of obesity. 'sychiatry 
in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 29-36.—Obesity is 
related to the range of disorders which are compulsively 
produced and sustained. Like drug or alcohol addiction, 
Obesity may be the consequence of a personality 
configuration that compels certain individuals to overeat 
аз a way of dealing with emotional distress. Obesity is 
therefore viewed as an addictive disorder; however, 
physiological factors may initiate or sustain the psy- 
chological processes. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3357. Scher, Jordan M. (Chicago Psychiatric Foun- 
dation & Ontoanalytic Inst., Ш.) The depressions and 
Structure: An existential approach to their under- 
standing and treatment. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 197\(Jul), Vol. 25(3), 369-384.— Presents a 
review of the depressive syndromes and an analysis of 
depressive phenomenology from an existential point of 
view. Depression is seen as (a) a frozen or overde- 
termined future; (b) the disruption of normal rhythmical 
experiencing (the basic law of human interaction); and 
(c) a hyperstructuring which prevents normal, spon- 
taneous, free interaction. An existential approach to 
understanding differing modalities of treatment is also 
presented. A general 3-phased program is Proposed, in 
which the degree of illness or inhibition determines the 
use of structured, facilitative, or "laisser devenir" (allow 
to become) therapy. These and other concepts are 


discussed and developed at length. (56 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 


3358. Takahashi, Tooru; Yamaguchi, Setsuo, & 
Ogawa, Katsuyuki. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Са, араш) [The | Peyehosociological aspect of the 
complaints of so-cal anthropophobiacs.] Journal o 
Mental Health, 197\(Mar), Noe 19. V Cu ee 
the Psychosociological aspect of anthropophobia by 
means of an inventory testing method. Method and 
procedures are repoi .—English abstract. 

3359. van Krevelen, D. Arn. i 
Hague, Netherlands) Kinder, die nicht zum Schulbe- 


Such zu bewegen sind. 
persuaded to snd 


Adaguaje school, and a lively, 
lation. тое елиш ош О provide constant stimu- 
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Conducta, Mexico, D. F.) Las neurosis infantiles: 
Necesidad de una correcta valoración. [Childhood 
neuroses: Necessity of a correct evaluation.] Revista de la 
Clinica de la Conducta, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(6), 35- 
41.—Discusses the need for useful noslogical criteria 
with regard to childhood neurosis, because of doctrinary 
discrepancies as well as clinical confusion. The influence 
of developmental and maturational processes on certain 
conditions clinically classified as psychopathological is 
stressed. The psychodynamic viewpoint is reviewed with 
the conclusion that it is logical and congruent only in 
relation to psychoanalytic theory. Implications of the 
meanings behind “neurotic” and “neurosis” are con- 
sidered, noting that authentic childhood neurosis is rare, 
whereas phobias are more frequent. (French, English, & 
Italian summaries)—P. Hertzberg. 

3361, Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U., Medical School) 
Neurotic depression: Experimental analog, clinical 
syndromes, and treatment. American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(3), 362-368.—Describes 
several of M. Seligman's experiments with neurotic dogs 
as an analogy to observed behavior in human depres- 
sives. These studies have shown that if an animal is given 
à large number of inescapable shocks, he eventually 
stops motor responding. If he is subsequently shocked in 
à totally different situation where escape is possible, he 
does not escape but behaves in a helpless fashion. The 
animal is "cured" only after being forcibly pulled to 
safety many times. It is concluded that these experiments 
provide a basis for understanding human reactive 
depressions and suggest new methods of treatment. 
—VJournal abstract. 

3362. Yamazaki, Michiko & Imoto, Michiko. (Na- 
tional Inst. of Mental Health, Chiba, Japan) [A trial of 
integrating with brief individual intervention and group 
treatment for school phobic children.] Journal of Mental 
Health, 1971(Mar), No. 19, 93-116.—Studied 5 рш 
age, school phobic girls with regard to the effects o 
individual intervention and group play sessions. 5-1 
crisis oriented interventions were held with Ss, then 
mothers, and their teachers. 3 preliminary and 16 Ш 
group play sessions, applying Ginott’s method o 
effecting basis changes in a child's intrapsychic equi- 
librium, were conducted, A mother’s discussion oF 
was held. Through the play sessions, Ss’ interpersonal 
phases were changed positively. Changes included @) 
enlargement of interpersonal relationships, (b) increase 
self-confidence, (c) improvement of self-image, and e 
gain of insight and augmentation of reality testing. The 
treatment was considered successful and all Ss return 
to school while in therapy.—English abstract. & 

3363. Zozula, Jacobo K., Melo R., Guillermo, 
Villanueva Galván, Rigoberto G. (Clínica de la Conducts 
Mexico, D. F.) La amitriptilina en el tratamiento de. 
enuresis. [Amitriptiline in the treatment of ente 
Revista de la Clínica de la Conducta, 1970(Aug), Vol. 4 ) 
16-25.—Reviews organic factors and psychologic 
theories pertaining to enuresis, noting the affect 
component. Various treatment methods are discusse, 
especially those having an ansiolytic and antidepressive 
basis. A double-blind crossed study of the therapeute 
effect of amitriptyline (ATL) on 30 5-17 yr. old male ап 
female enuretic children is reported. Ss present 5 
emotional problems with depressive tendencies. It ! 
concluded that ATL is a useful treatment for enuresis 
and is superior to placebo even when unaccompanied by 
Psychotherapy. (16 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
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Psychosis 


3364. Reich, Peter & Hepps, Robert В. (721 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass.) Homicide during a psychosis 
induced by LSD. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1972(Feb), Vol. 219(7), 869-871. 
—Reports the case of a 22-yr-old male student who 
killed a stranger during a psychotic reaction precipitated 
by LSD. With the exception of another bad trip, he had 
not been psychotic previously and showed no evidence 
of psychosis during 4 yr. of follow-up treatment. The 
case illustrates the need for prompt and adequate 
treatment of adverse reactions to LSD.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Schizophrenia 


3365. —— ———. Biological research in schizo- 
phrenia: Report of a WHO scientific group. World 
Health Organization, Technical Report Series, 1970, No. 
450, 35 p.—Reports a World Health Organization 
meeting held in Geneva on October 13-17, 1969. 
Discussion centered on (a) major areas of biological 
investigation of schizophrenia (genetic, biochemical, 
neurophysiological, behavioral, and psychopharmaco- 
logical), (b) design and methods of research, (c) training 
for research, and (d) recommendations for collaborative 
studies. A lack of firm knowledge on the etiology and 
pathogenesis of mental disorders is indicated and 2 
Tesearch programs are suggested: (a) on the diagnosis, 
Classification, statistics, and epidemiology of mental 
ROLE and (b) on biological psychiatry.—P. Hertz- 

erg. 

3366. Beyel, Virginia; Fracchia, John; SI 
Charles, & Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
Research. Div., N.Y.) Relationahips among Raven 
Progressive Matrices avoidable and atypical errors 
and Bender Gestalt errors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1269-1270.—Scored the 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices tests of 89 hospitalized, 
chronic schizophrenic males for atypical and avoidable 
reasoning errors. A total error score on the Bender- 
Gestalt was also computed for each S. Total error score 
on the Bender correlated .41 and .01 with atypical for 
each S. Total error score on the Bender correlated .41 
and .01 with atypical and avoidable errors respectively. 
The 2 raven error indices correlated —.41. Thus, atypical 
errors may be assessing the influences of psychopa- 
thology on the Raven's perceptual spatial factor while 
avoidable errors may be reflecting the effects of the 
Шын upon the general intellectual factor the Raven is 

1d to measure.—Journal abstract. 

3367. Bodner, Gary E. (U. Louisville) Self pres- 
entation and the effects of evaluation apprehension 
оп the test performance of hospitalized schizo- 
Phrenic patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4852-4853. 

3368. Boothe, Helvi H., Schooler, Nina R., & Gold- 
berg, Solomon C. Brief Social History for Studies in 
Schizophrenia: An announcement of a new data 
Collection instrument. Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 23-32—Describes a revised data 
collection instrument that provides information relating 
to the following criteria: (a) patient's psychopathology at 
the point of hospitalization, (b) symptom remission 
following phenothiazine therapy, and (c) prognosis OF 
Psychiatric status at a later time. It was designed for use 
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by either trained psychiatric social workers or other 
hospital personnel who had not received formal training 
in the technique of casework interviewing. Items in the 
Brief Social History can be divided into 2 categories: 
реа source of information and degree of judgment 
y the interviewer which is required for each item. A 
copy of the instrument is included.—M. DeWitt. 

3369. Boulton, Alan A. (University Hosp., Psychiatric 
Research Unit, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada) 
Biochemical research in schizophrenia. Nature, 
1971(May), Vol. 231(5297), 22-28.—Schizophrenia re- 
mains a loosely defined term and as such makes 
biochemical research difficult. This review of the current 
literature concentrates on 2 areas where research activity 
has been the greatest: phyenylethylamines and indolea- 
mines. Phenylethylamines discussed include 3,4-di- 
methoxy phenyl ethyl amine (DMPE), the presence of 
DMPE in urine, pink spot, 3,4-dimethoxy phenyl acetic 
acid, and DMPE and behavior. Under indoleamines, 
5-hydroxy indole acetic acid, toxic psychotogens, amines 
in urine and the brain, and other molecules including 
abnormalities in schizophrenics’ blood samples are 
discussed. (191 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

3370. Broen, William E. & Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Reduced range of sensory 
sensitivity in chronic nonparanoid schizophrenics. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 
106-111.—Used a forced-choice auditory signal-detec- 
tion method to test the hypothesis that, compared to 
acute paranoid schizophrenics, chronic nonparanoid 
schizophrenics would show a restricted range of sensi- 
tivity to environmental cues. 40 male chronic nonpar- 
anoid and paranoid schizophrenics served as Ss. Ability 
to detect the presence of an auditory cue, while 
concurrently tracking a visual stimulus, was measured 
under 2 conditions, auditory monitoring being given 
primary or secondary importance. In this task, a 
narrowed range of sensitivity implies a greater deficit in 
ability to detect the auditory cue when the primary focus 
is placed elsewhere. This deficit was significantly greater 
in the chronics in both initial and replication experi- 
ments. The function of restricted sensitivity in limiting 
the range of both relevant and distracting stimuli that are 
responded to by chronic nonparanoid schizophrenics is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. { 

3371. Castro Guevara, Numa Р. (Clinica de la 
Conducta, Mexico, D. F.) Consideraciones sobre el 
autismo precoz infantil. [Considerations on precocious 
childhood autism.] Revista de la Clinica de la Conducta, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 3(6), 25-34.—Reviews the literature on 
precocious childhood autism, discussing the relationship 
between somatic and acquired traits. The relation 
between autism, symbiotic psychosis, and childhood 
schizophrenia, etc., is considered. The observation is 
made that the majority of children with precocious 
autism show an adult schizophrenic reaction or show 
alternating periods of little or great schizophrenic 
symptomatology and pi (Italian & French sum- 

1 16 ref.)—English summary. 
mane UMP Tadeusz & Cianciara, Janusz. (J. 
Mazurkiewicz State Hosp., Pruszków, Poland) Coex- 
istence of diabetes mellitus and myxedema in 
mental patients. Polish Endocrinology, 1970, Vol. 21(1), 
40-43.— Studied the coexistence of diabetes mellitus and 
myxedema in 6 38-52 yr. old females with delusional 
schizophrenia. Treatment with substitutive thyroid drugs 
(phenothiazines, insulin, and dry thyroid extracts) did 
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not exacerbate the course of diabetes, and regression of 
myxedema symptoms was accompanied by improvement 
of the Ss’ mental state. (16 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

3373. Enăchescu, C. & Covaciu, M. (Gh. Marinescu 
Hosp., Balaceanca Psychiatric Section, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) Contributii la studiul tulburárilor de йезеп їп 
schizofrenia adolescentulul. [Contributions to the 
study of drawing disturbances in schizophrenia of the 
adolescent.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirugia, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 431-444.—Examined certain 
complex psychopathologic aspects, having practical 
diagnostic and therapeutical utility, in the drawing 
disturbances of schizophrenic children. Clinical obser- 
vations on the particular and general morbid aspects of 
the drawings indicated certain correlations with the 
clinical picture. The practical utility of drawings used for 
diagnostic and prognostic purposes, for following up the 
clinical evolution, directly or under the influence of the 
treatment, and as a complex, occupational therapy 
method and means of rehabilitation is described. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (40 ref.) 
—English summary. 

3374. Fishwick, Lonija V. (U. Wisconsin) The effects 
of specific and general feedback information on the 
speed and accuracy of schizophrenic work per- 
formance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4345. 

3375. Fr: Adam & Grzesiuk, Lidia. (U. Warsaw, 
Inst. of Psychology, Poland) The effect of psycho- 
logical stress on simple intellectual processes and 
psychological reactions in schizophrenics. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 119-125.—Simple 
arithmetic problems were solved by 24 15-37 yr. old 
schizophrenics and 22 18-40 yr. old normal individuals 
in conditions of psychological stress. Although distur- 
bances in performance occurred more often in schiz- 
ophrenics than in normal Os, the actual level of 
performance was the same in both groups. Alpha 
blocking in the EEG record during the nonactive phases 
of the experiment was noted in more schizophrenics than 
in normal Ss. Schizophrenics showed smaller variations 
in the pulse rate over the alternative phases then did 
normal Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3376. Fuchs, Raymond P. (St. Louis U.) Selective 
attention and modality factors in schizophrenic 
short-term memory performance. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4857. 

3377. Gallant, D. M. (Tulane U., Medical School) 
Clinical and methodological considerations in psy- 
chotropic drug evaluation with schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 
4-24.—Reviews the ethics, potential benefits, and dis- 
advantages of psychopharmacological research in severe- 
ly chronic schizophrenic inpatients, Negative opinions 
are expressed concerning the utilization of these patients 
as screening populations for antidepressant and. anti- 
anxiety compounds, The administration of placebo is 
questioned from an ethical viewpoint since the occur- 
rence of severe mental and behavioral deterioration has 
been observed in many patients receiving it for several 
mo. The establishment of a psychopharmacology re- 
search unit offers potential benefits which are discussed, 
The proper role of schizophrenics in early trial research 
of new compounds is also discussed. It is reemphasized 
that lack of antipsychotic activity in the chronic 
population does not necessarily mean that the agent will 
be relatively inactive in all acute schizophrenic patients. 
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The use of a central data bank to combine demographic 
variables for information relevant to prognosis is 
explained. Responses to this article by the following 
persons are included: B. Fish, S. Free, A. Sugerman, and 
L. Hollister. (30 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 

3378. Gattozzi, Ruth E. (U. Maryland) The effect of 
person on a conditioned emotional response of 
schizophrenic and normal subjects. Conditional 
Reflex, 1971(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 181—190.—13 normal and 13 
schizophrenic Ss were given 100 tone-shock trials over 5 
days under 4 conditions: the S alone in the experimental 
room, a person present in the room, the person talking to 
the S, and the person massaging the S's shoulder. Results 
show an inhibitory effect of the social stimulus on the 
heart-rate (HR)-CR and HR-UCR of normals. For 
schizophrenics, conversely, the effect of the social 
stimulus was to increase HR responses during tone- 
shock and social interactions. A social learning analysis 
suggests early emotional and automatic conditioning to 
significant persons and later generalization to others as 
primary determinants of HR indices of social respond- 
ing. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3379. Gittelman, Martin & Cleeman, James. (New 
York School of Psychiatry, New York) Serum mag- 
nesium differences: Further evidence for discon- 
tinuity between adult and childhood schizophrenia. 
Mental Hygiene(Oct), Vol. 55(4), 492-494.—Experimen- 
tation has shown that schizophrenic adults have a 20% 
higher level of serum magnesium than nonschizophrenic 
controls. An experiment to determine if these results 
hold for schizophrenic children was made with 33 
inpatient schizophrenic children (mean age, 8.26 yr.). 
Controls (mean age, 8.13 yr.) were 26 children under 
treatment for various conditions presumably unrelated 
to magnesium inbalance. Data show that the mean 
serum magnesium level for schizophrenic Ss was 1.76; 
for controls, 1.73. Differences were not significant. It is 
concluded that since no evidence was produced to show 
continuity between childhood and adult schizophrenia, 
they should be regarded as separate syndromes.—4. M. 
Cawley. 

3380. Harrow, Martin; Tucker, Gary; Himmelhoch, 
Jonathan, & Putnam, Nicholas. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Schizophrenic “thought disorders" after the 
acute phase. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 128(7), 824-829.—Investigated whether schizo- 
phrenic thought disorders persist past the most acute 


stage of disturbance. The Goldstein-Scheerer Object , 


Sorting Test was administered to 91 acute patients ae 
time periods and, in a 2nd study, to 31 chronic female 
schizophrenics. Results indicate that (a) as schizophrenic 
Ss began to enter into clinical remission, many ШОШ 
of thought disorder diminished; and (b) contrary to t 
interpretations of some investigators, chronic Ss hora Я 
many features of overinclusive thinking and thoug! 
disturbance.—Journal abstract. tal 
3381. Hoover, Carol F. (National Inst. of Мер 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Prolonged schizophrenia : D 
the will. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 18210 e 
Vol. 11(2), 184-195.—A large number of severe den 
schizophrenics do not simply "go limp but hiz- 
resources for mobilization and effectiveness. The uw 
ophrenic will is strong, and while not unambiv x 
appears "as a powerful, tremendously inclusis 
absorbing drive against health." The schizophrenic ds 
in mortal danger of being overwhelmed by forces W! te 
demand his supreme and unremitting efforts of may 
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rooted in misperceptions of health and illness taught 
within the family. From this perspective the schizo- 
phrenic’s strength of will “may represent a drive toward 
the only freedom of continued existence he can imagine, 
based upon a severe, programmed misconception of the 
world.” Where positive change occurs, and the will is 
mobilized for more effective behavior, it may arise in 
consequence of an environmental shift, e.g., abandon- 
ment to a back ward, or of a therapist-assisted, inner 
transformation.—P. Swartz. 

3382. Kraft, David Р. & Barbigian, Haroutun M. (U. 
Rochester, Medical School) Somatic delusion or 
self-mutilation in a schizophrenic woman: A psy- 
chiatric emergency room case report. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7) 893- 
895.—Describes a schizophrenic woman who came to a 
psychiatric. emergency room because of pain from 
needles in her arms. Her history suggested that she was 
experiencing somatic delusions as part of her chronic 
schizophrenic process. Radiological studies, however, 
showed actual needles in 1 arm due to past episodes of 
self-mutilation. The case illustrates the hazards involved 
in basing diagnostic and therapeutic assumptions on 
inadequate data—Journal abstract. 

3383. Lovaas, O. Ivar & Schreibman, Laura. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Stimulus overselectivity of 
autistic children in a two stimulus situation. Be- 
haviour Research & Therapy, 1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 
305-310.—Trained autistic and normal children to 
respond to a complex stimulus involving an auditory 
component (white noise) and a visual component (red 
floodlight). After Ss had acquired this discrimination, the 
individual components were presented singly to assess 
their control over Ss’ behavior. Autistic Ss, unlike the 
normals, demonstrated stimulus overselectively in that 7 
out of 9 responded to only 1 of the components. Results 
are consistent with those of a previous study where 
autistics showed stimulus ovement in an exper- 
iment involving 3 modalities. In both experiments, the 
Previously nonfunctional stimulus was made functional 
when trained separately.—4A. Barclay. 

3384. Magaro, Peter A. (U. Maine) Basal level and 
reactivity in schizophrenia as a function of pre- 
morbid adjustment, chronicity, and diagnosis. Jour- 
па! of Genetic. Psychology(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 61-73. 
—Examined task basal skin resistance and GSR in 12 
Normals and 72 male schizophrenics presented with 
anxiety-provoking stimuli. Schizophrenics were assigned 
to subgroups on the basis of chronicity and premorbid 
adjustment. Results indicate no between-group differ- 
ences on GSR but significant subgroup differences on 
basal level. Schizophrenics with poor premorbid ad- 
Justment (poors) emitted a higher basal level than those 
With good premorbid adjustment (goods), mainly due to 
the high basal level performance of acute poors. Chronic 
Poors and both acute and chronic goods tended to fall 
elow normals, An attempt is made to resolve previous 
conflicting work by interpreting such results in terms of 
the schizophrenic groups previously sampled. (36 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

3385. Marrazzi, Amedeo S,, Woodruff, Sharon, & 
Kennedy, Denis. (U. Missouri, Inst. of Psychiatry, St. 
Louis) Perceptual challenge to measure illness and 
therapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
128(7), 886-890.—Reports that the dissociation Ш> 
duced in the auditory modality by a challenge with 
can be quantitated by an instrumental perception test. 
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Chlorpromazine can protect against this dissociation, 
and its efficacy can be measured by changes in audito 
perception. This procedure described in a study with 7 
chronic therapy-resistant schizophrenics, is being de- 
veloped into a “clinical yardstick” to measure disso- 
ciative mental dysfunction and illness, its intensity, and 
its response to therapy.—Journal abstract, 

3386. Marx, Bobert р, a Illinois) Effects of 
contingent social approval, ultimate consequences, 
information, and sex of experimenter on abstract 
performance of chronic schizophrenics. Dissertation 
M International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4862- 

3387. Marx, Thomas D. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
a cognitive variable and a motivational variable 
uj nce of schizophrenic and nonschizo- 
"uU latric patients. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. SA 4863. 

3388. нерн А, (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Motivational and inversion in employed 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4915. 

3389, Quinlan, Donald M., Harrow, Martin; Tucker, 
Gary, & Carlson, Kathleen. (Yale U.) Varletles of 
“disordered” thinking on the Rorschach: Find 
in schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic s 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 
47-53.—Assessed 71 schizophrenic and nonschizo- 
phrenic hospitalized patients on 3 scales for aspects 
indicative of a thinking disorder on the Rorschach: 
disruption of logical thought, irrelevant or personalized 
associations, and elaboration in affective terms. Each 
scale could be reliably scored according to the criteria 
described. The scales correlated significantly with other 
Rorschach scores i of thought disorder, All 3 
scales were significantly higher in schizophrenic Ss than 
in depressed Ss (р < ds). of the 3 scales were related 
(p < .01) to ratings of bizarre behavior. Results suggest 
that the scales can be used to investigate the nature of 
thinking disorder. (17 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

3390. Salzinger, Kurt. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research Unit, New York) 

is about schizophrenic behavior. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychotherapy, 197\(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 
601-614.—Hypothesized that the behavior of schizo- 
phrenic patients is more often controlled by sigo in 
the immediate spatial and temporal environment than 
that of normals. A review of the different meanings of 
the term "immediate" in previous experiments provides 
support for this theory. The hypothesis is then related to 
a number of now extant theories. A list of complications 
in general experimentation with schizophrenic patients is 
presented and discussed Шш relation the problem of 
idating a theory. (41 ref.)—Journal summary. 
Т вш, Сюе М. Chora, Miriam, Friedman, 
Jacqueline, & Lampón, Alba. (Buenos Aires ушу d 
Argentina) Насіа un diagnóstico comunicacional 
la esquizofrenia. [Toward a communications-based 
diagnosis of schi renia.] Revista Argentina de Psico- 
logia, 1969(Dec), ol. 1(2), 49-59.—Describes а meth- 
odology to detect and record the unique aspects of the 
verbal communication of schizophrenics. The method is 
based in part on earlier work with the communication 
structures within à patient's family, but is intended to 
ifferentiate the schizophrenic from his similar-sounding 
aif ma as well as from nonrelated normals. The scoring 
Aie was developed on the basis of empirical obser- 
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vation and primarily focuses on the contradictions and 
inconsistencies in the schizophrenic’s utterances. A 
detailed scoring key and an example are given.—S. M. 
Halpin. 

3392. Sutker, Patricia B., Sutker, Louis W., & Gil, 
Sandra H. (Tulane U., Medical School) Serial learning 
of CVC combinations with high and low social- 
content ratings by schizophrenics and normals. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 
1035-1039.—Investigated the effects of varied social- 
content ratings of CVC combinations on speed of 
acquisition in a serial learning task by 24 schizophrenic 
and 24 normal male Ss. A low- and a high-social CVC 
list were prepared, with scaled meaningfulness values 
held relatively constant. Subgroups of schizophrenics 
and normals were assigned to and practiced on each of 
the 2 lists. Results indicate that rate of acquisition by 
schizophrenic Ss was significantly affected by varying 
the social properties of the stimulus items while varied 
social content had no noticeable effect on the per- 
formance of normals. Results are consistent with the 
hypothesis that social stimuli consistently disrupt per- 
formance by schizophrenic Ss and focus on the role of 
such stimuli as negative reinforcers.—Journal abstract. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


3393. Allen, Donna J. & Magaro, Peter A. (U. Maine) 
Measures of change in token-economy ms. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 
311-318.—39 patients, mostly schizophrenics, on a 
token-economy ward were available to attend up to 30 
occupational therapy (OT) sessions divided into 5 
reinforcement conditions: free, patients paid, free, 
patients were paid, free. 4 groups of Ss were identified 
according to the condition and session in which they Ist 
responded. Group 1 Ss began to attend without rein- 
forcement by the 3rd free session. Group 2 Ss, who 
began to attend by the 2nd session in the 2nd free 
condition, were less sensitive to rewards than Group 1 
members but possibly modeled their behavior after 
Group 1. The Group 3 Ss began to attend when given 
token reinforcers. Group 4 Ss never emitted the required 
response. Inadequacies of the grouped-data statistics 
used by previous researchers in evaluating token econ- 
omy programs are discussed. It is suggested that in 
evaluation procedures patients should be separated into 
groups and the responses from each group be presented 
in cumulative curves.—A. Barclay. 

3394. Baker, Roger. (U. Leeds, England) The use of 
operant conditioning to reinstate speech in mute 
schizophrenics. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 329-336.—Selected 18 schizo- 
phrenic patients who had been mute from 3-37 yr. by 
means of a speech test. 9 Ss were positively reinforced for 
speaking and 9 for staying silent. After 25 sessions the 
speech-reinforced group had improved significantly 
more than the silence-reinforced group.—A. Barclay. 

3395. Bonato, Roland R., Guy, William, & Cronin, 
Mary F. (George Washington U.) The chronic schiz- 
ophrenic as a research subject: Treatment respon- 

Siveness. Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
6(4), 24-34.—Studied a group of 1,000 inpatient schiz- 
ophrenics selected from the Early Clinical Drug Eval- 
uation units data bank. Ss were categorized according to 
length of current hospitalization and compared on 4 
measures of improvement: a global improvement and a 
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severity of illness item and also anergic and thought 
disorder factors from the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale 
(BPRS). The more hospitalized Ss showed less tendency 
to respond to study treatment than less hospitalized Ss. 
Ss were separated into 4 groups according to their scores 
on the 2 BPRS factors. The high group on both factors 
and the anergic group included more of the Ss hospi- 
talized for 2 or more yr. than the low group on both 
factors and the thought disorder group. The high and 
anergic groups also tended to improve the least. On the 
severity of illness item, the thought disorder group 
showed the most pre- to posttreatment change, whereas 
the high and anergic groups changed the least.—Journal 
summary. 

3396. Browning, Robert M. (Wisconsin Children's 
Treatment Center, Madison) Treatment effects of a 
total behavior modification program with five autis- 
tic children. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 9(4), 319-327.— Studied 5 autistic children to devise 
effective treatment procedures with the goal of eventual 
return to their homes. An experimental-clinical approach 
was used to design behavior modification programs 
specifically for each S. All Ss made varying degrees of 
progress, but their learning deficits continued to interfere 
with learning all new responses, necessitating contin- 
uation of a structured home or institutional existence to 
maintain the treatment gains. Retardation remained a 
characteristic of all Ss, retrieval of previously decelerated 
referral behaviors was problematic at date of discharge, 
and response acquisition did not appreciable facilitate 
learning of more complex behavior on the same response 
hierarchy.—A. Barclay. " 

3397. Cline, David W. (U. Minnesota, Medical 
School) Video tape documentation of behavioral 
change in children. American Journal of Orthopsychi- 
апу, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 40-47.— Used videotape to 
document behavior before therapy and at 4-mo intervals 
during 1 yr. of psychotherapy in 1 pair of identical 
7-yr-old twin boys with childhood schizophrenia. A 
normal male peer was used for comparison. 2 judges 
rated the tapes independently using a special behavioral 
coding system. Results show that behavioral change can 
be reliably documented both qualitively and quantitively 
using this technique. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3398. Engelhardt, David M., Simpson, George М. 
Merlis, Sidney, & Ban, Thomas A. (Downstate Medical 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Outpatient considerations. 
Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 58- 
72.—Discusses some considerations in regard to the use 
of chronic schizophrenics in psychopharmacologica 
research. Since the same cadre of patients are used again 
and again for the evaluation of different drugs, the 
patients rather than the drugs are likely to be studied. à 
is important to differentiate between hospitalized an 
ambulatory chronic schizophrenics according to ek 
basic mode of adjustment, i.e., the stresses and детапаѕ 
of the milieu in which they are compelled to function. 
Insufficient attention has also been given to the iden- 
tification or selection of a suitable control population. In 
an attempt to ascertain whether chronic schizophrenics 
have a predictable course with respect to their symp- 
tomatology over time, a daily self-rating instrument 15 
currently being tested. There is a need to redefine 
Schizophrenics in terms of subjective and objectiva 
behaviors that are not clearly symptoms in the classica 
sense, but which do seriously influence his existence 
Rather than more sophisticated drugs, it is urged tha 
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more sophisticated methods of identifying patients for 
treatment and drug therapy be developed. Responses to 
this article by the following persons are cited: С. М. 
Simpson, Т. A. Ban, and S. Merlis.—M. DeWiit. 

3399. Gottfries, С. С. (Mental Hosp, Malmö, 
Sweden) Flupenthixol and trifluoperazine: A double- 
blind investigation in the treatment of schizophren- 
ics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
119(552), 547-548.—Compared the antipsychotic effect 
of flupenthixol with that of trifluoperazine in a study of 
85 schizophrenic patients. Both drugs had good anti- 
psychotic effects according to rating scales and psy- 
chological tests. Differences between drugs were not 
significant—R. L. Sulzer. 

3400. Guy, William; Cleary, Patricia, & Bonato, 
Roland R. (George Washington U.) The chronic 
schizophrenic as a research subject: Toxicity meas- 
ures and their relationship to efficacy measures. 
Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 34- 
58.—Investigated adverse reactions in chronic schizo- 
phrenics in terms of statistical viability, i.e., potential for 
change. 2,317 Ss were selected from 3 populations: 
chronic schizophrenics, less chronic schizophrenics, and 
neurotics. Ss were further divided into subgroups on the 
basis of age (under and over 40), sex, pre- and 
posttreatment symptoms, Brief Psychiatric Rating Scales 
(BPRS) factors, and improvement. The 2 schizophrenic 
populations were compared to the neurotic population in 
the Treatment Emergent Symptom Scale (TESS). Ss were 
also administered Clinical Global Impressions (CGI). 
Results indicate: (a) pretreatment asymptomatic Ss 
display a greater viability, ie. greater change than 
symptomatic Ss in both schizophrenic groups; (b) 
efficacy measures of the BPRS and CGI reflect signif- 
icantly greater severity of psychopathological ЖОЕ, 
atology in asymptomatic Ss of both schizophrenic 
groups—there was greater improvement within this 
group of the less chronic Ss; and (c) improvers and 
попітргоуегѕ on efficacy measures show significantly 
differential patterns of TESS scores. There appears to be 
an inverse relationship between change on efficacy 
measures and toxicity measures. Within the schizo- 
phrenic populations, younger Ss and those with shorter 
fospitalizations seem to be more statistically viable Ss 
or research. Responses to this article by B. Blackwell, 
M. P. Bishop, and V. B. Slotnick are presented.—M. 
DeWitt. 

h 3401. Itil, Turan M., et al. (Missouri Inst. of 
Sychiatry, St. Louis) Effect of thiothixene on digital 
computer sleep prints of schizophrenic patients. 
ehavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 3(7-8), 
-—7,—Studied iothi the all-night 
| ied the effect of thiothixene on the al h 
Sleep process in a group of chronic schizophrenic 
Patients using digital computer analysis and automatic 
Classification of the EEG (sleep print method) as well as 
vd evaluation of the REM mechanism. During low 
sage thiothixene treatment, the amount of spindle 
sleep decreased and lighter sleep increased (stimulatory 
pice while during high dosage treatment the amount 
ke very deep sleep stages increased (sedative effect). The 
length of the REM periods and the amount of single 
^ and REM-burst activity showed no appreciable 
Changes during thiothixene treatment. Resistant ап 
Tesponsive Ss showed different alterations in the sleep 
Process and EEG measurements during thiothixene 
treatment in comparison to the placebo period. ( 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 
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3402. Jones, Ivor H. & Pikler, N. (U. Melbourne 
Australia) Effects of Foire and triflu- 
operazine on the activity of chronic schizophrenics. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Nov), Vol. 119(552), 
545-546.—Reports that no statistically significant dif- 
ference was found between the ability of chlorpromazine 
and trifluoperazine to improve motor activity in under- 
active schizophrenic patients (N = 36). Evaluation b; 
the Venables activity-withdrawal scale suggests that both 
drugs had positive effects.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3403. Mattke, D. J. & Adler, M. (Max-Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Mode of action of 
D-penicillamine in chronic schizophrenia. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 388-391. 
—Selected 15 pairs of chronic schizophrenics matched 
for age, sex, education, social status, and symptoma- 
tology. All Ss remained on preexperimental neuroleptic 
dosage and received 300 mg. of vitamin B, for 3 days 
before treatment. Experimental Ss recieved 1.2 gm. of 
D-penicillamine for 21 days and 1.8 gm. for 10 days. 
Controls received a placebo. The experimental group 
showed significant (p < .05) improvement as measured 
by ward behavior rating scales. Biochemical findings in 
studies of a single 21-yr-old schizophrenic, 42 chronic 
schizophrenics, and 21 retardates indicate (а) an elevated 
alpha-2-globuline fraction of serum proteins in schiz- 
ophrenics, and (b) a decreased excretion of cate- 
cholamines in Ss treated with D-penicillamine.—$S. 


Knapp. 

4404. Ogburn, Keith D., Fast, Donald, & Tiffany, 
Donald. (High Plains Comprehensive Mental Health 
Center, Hays, Kan.) The effects of reinforcing work- 
ing behavior. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 32-35.—Examined the effect of a 
token economy on the self-directed work behavior ofa 
21-уг-оїа hospitalized chronic schizophrenic during 
occupational therapy. On-task behavior during occu- 
pational therapy was reinforced with poker chips every 5 
min. S was able to buy cigarettes, coffee, and have access 
to TV and magazines with the poker chips. The 
procedures tripled working behavior in occupational 
therapy. This improvement proved to be lasting, both in 
occupational therapy and in postdischarge demeanor. 
This was attributed to having the reinforcements asso- 
ciated with the behavior of working on the task rather 
than the actual completion of the task in occupational 

—Journal abstract. А 
теу Richer, John М. & Nicoll, Stephen. (Smith 
Hosp., Henley-on-Thames, England) The physical 
environment of the mentally handicapped: IV. A 
playroom for autistic children, and its companion 
therapy project: A synthesis of ideas from ethology, 
psychology, nursing and design. British Journal of 
Mental Subnormality, 197\(Dec), Vol. 17(33, Pt. 2), 


406. Serafetinides, E. A. & Clark, M. L. (U. 
ОШО Medical Center, Oklahoma City) Effects of 
tybamate in chronic schizophrenia: Minor tranquil- 
izers as adjunct therapy in psychosis. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1971(Aug), Vol. 32(8), 567-571.—Stud- 
ied the effectiveness of tybamate, a new drug related to 
meprobamate, as maintenance therapy and for relief of 
anxiety and tension during phenothiazine withdrawal. A 
total of 56 chronic schizophrenics were selected for 
10-wk treatment with tybamate or placebo in a double- 
blind design. Effectiveness was measured by (a) thera- 
pists’ ratings of psychiatric change; (b) nurses’ ratings of 
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S's ward behavior; (c) S’s scores at 4-wk intervals on a 
battery of tests, including the Purdue Pegboard Test and 
Stroop Color-Word Test; and (d) biological indices (e.g., 
changes in blood pressure). Contrary to previous 
findings, no significant differences were found between 
treatment and control groups, indicating that tybamate 
was ineffective.—A. Olson. 

3407. Stone, Michael H. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst., N.Y.) Therapists' lities and unexpect- 
ed success with schizophrenic . American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 197\(Oct), Vol. 25(4), 543- 
552.—Interviewed 9 therapists who had achieved an 
unexpectedly successful result with 10 hospitalized 
schizophrenic patients during residency training. These 
patients had a grave prognosis upon admission and 
several years of unsuccessful treatment. It was found that 
in all but 1 therapist-patient pair, the patient closely 
resembled the therapist's relative or fantasied "sweet- 
heart" figure. In 4 instances the patient became strongly 
identified by his therapist as the latter's less successful 
and emotionally disturbed younger sibling, around 
whom considerable guilt and "rescue-fantasies" had 
been built in adolescence. It is concluded that this 
overlap of personalities constituted a "happy coinci- 
dence," enabling the therapist to enjoy the patient whom 
others found unlikeable and to work effectively where 
more experienced colleagues had failed. (20 ref.)—Jour- 


nal з. Woltt, Richard. 
. Wolff, (American U.) The $ 
application of the to атан 


satiation procedure 

verbiage. Psychological Record, 1971(Fal), Vol. 21(4), 
459-463.—Investigated the effect of a form of verbal 
satiation upon the daily rate of delusional verbiage by a 
58-yr-old female hospitalized for more than 26 yr. S was 
forced to voice her delusions for | hr/day. Time samples 
were collected to measure the delusional verbiage. The 
procedure lowered the rate but did not lead to complete 
termination of the behavior. Several factors which may 
baye influenced the results аге discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


3409. Apley, John; Haslam, D. R., & Tulloh, C. Grant. 
Pupillary reaction in children with recurrent abdom- 
inal pain. Archives of Disease in Childhood, 1971, Vol. 
46(247), 337-340.—Pupillometric measurements of 50 
8-18 yr. old Ss were made to test response to stress 
induced by immersion of one hand in cold water. Ss 
having recurrent abdominal pain on a psychosomatic 
basis and Ss with emotional problems showed unstable 
{ой recovery after stress, compared with control Ss who 

ad physical problems only—A. B. Warren. 

3410. Bernthal, I. & Faibis, A. (Inst. of Medicine & 
Pharmacy, Bucharest, Romania) Dinamica respiratiei 
in nevroza astenica: I. spirografice intilnite 
la bolnavi cu пемгога astenicá. [The dynamics of 
respiration in asthenic neurosis: I. Spirographic aspects 
encountered in patients with asthenic neurosis.] Neuro- 
logia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1970(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 
77-88.—Recorded spirograms under basal conditions 
from (a) 1,595 Ss with various clinical forms of asthenic 
neurosis; and (b) 1,661 Ss with various endocrine, 
internal, and dermatologic diseases. Results show dis- 
orders in respiratory dynamics in 33.8% of the asthenic 
neurotics. These disorders were brought about by 
alterations in the central mechanisms of regulation and 
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in the activity of the respiratory masculature. Endocrine 
mechanisms also played a part. A past history of 
respiratory diseases tended to favor the onset of these 
disorders. Perturbation of respiratory dynamics was also 
noted in the absence of any respiratory cenesthopathy, 
sometimes rendering more difficult the adaptation of 
these patients to closed-circuit respiration, even during 
rest. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (29 
ref.)—English summary. 

3411. Crisp, A. H. & Stonehill, Edward. (St. George's 
Hosp., London, England) Treatment of obesity with 
special reference to seven severely obese patients. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 
327-345.—Hypothesized that major weight reduction in 
massively obese individuals is necessary before any 
neurotic aspects of their disorder, whether primary or 
secondary and accumulative, can reveal themselves to 
the therapist and, in particular, to the patient. The 
hospitalization and treatment of 7 severely obese patients 
is described.—W. G. Shipman. 

3412. Levi, Lennart. Adaptation of the psycho- 
social environment to man’s abilities and needs. 
Reports from the Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, 
Karolinska Sjukhuset, 1970(Dec), No. 20, 16 p.—Dis- 
cusses the prevention of possible pathogenic psycho- 
somatic consequences of a discordance between intrinsic 
and extrinsic factors. A concept of the pathway of 
psychosocially mediated disease is presented, i.e., stres- 
sors, intervening variables, mechanisms, precursors of 
disease, and disease. “Theoretically, disease may be 
prevented at any of the above stages. Thus, environ- 
mental stressors might be removed, modified, or avoided 
(changing environment). Preventive intervening variables 
might be increased, or disease disposing intervening 
variables might be decreased. Physiological mechanisms 
might be interrupted. Precursors of disease might be 
treated so that they did not progress to overt disease. 
These ideas are elaborated upon by presenting a general 
view of the possible factors at each of the stages 
(deprivations or excesses of parental care, social and 
economic factors, etc.) specific examples that might 
merit preventive action now (marriage, child rearing and 
child care, working life, and society and the aged), and 
indications of how "those who find it imperative to take 
some action, [can be reconciled] . . . with those who want 
more knowledge first, but safeguard the citizen and the 
community" may be satisfied.—J. L. Smith. 

3413. Pieükowska-Mikolajczyk, Jolanta & Socha, 
Jerzy. (Medical Academy, Poznań, Poland) Functional 

of the hypophysis in nervous anorexia. 
Polish Endocrinology, 1970, Vol. 21(1), 16-20.—Reports à 
case of nervous anorexia in puberty with secondary 
functional insufficiency of the hypophysis. The S was а 
13-yr-old girl in whom psychological examination re- 
vealed a psychogenic basis for the symptoms of nervous 
anorexia—competition with a prettier twin sister. The 
case emphasizes the significance of psychosomatic unity 
in bodily homeostasis.—Journal abstract. 


CASE HISTORY 


3414. Christodorescu, D., Zelingher, Roza, & Таши, С. 
(Inst. of Medicine & Pharmacy, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Bucharest, Romania) Un caz de sindrom Klinefelter 
cu tulburări afective si implicații medico-legale. [ 
case of Klinefelter syndrome with affective disturbances 
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and forensic implications.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1970(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 73-76. 

3415. Walczak, Mieczystaw, et al. (Medical Academy, 
Inst. of Pediatrics, Poznan, Poland) Klinefelter's syn- 
drome in a 16-year-old boy with 48,XXXY karyotype. 
Polish Endocrinology, 1971, Vol. 22(2), 153-158.—Re- 
ports a rare karyotype, 48,XXXY, observed in a 
16-yr-old boy with eunuchoidal body constitution, 
mental retardation, abnormal dermatoglyphics, and 
hyalinization of the seminiferous tubules.—Journal 
abstract. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


3416. —————. Psychology and national health 
care. American Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 
1025-1026.—Presents the position of the American 
Psychological Association concerning the national move- 
ment toward a "comprehensive and coordinated system 
of health services which will be of high quality and 
equally accessible to all persons." Provisions for rec- 
ognition and management of emotional and mental 
disorders and for the optimum use of all qualified health 
care professionals are urged. Guidelines for the devel- 
opment of a health care program are enumerated and 
include concern for accessibility of services, patient 


rights, adequate funding, consumer roles, grievance 
provisions, program evaluation, and research into the 
system itself. Criteria for evaluating the adequacy of 
proposed legislation for a health care system in terms of 
the mental health provisions and the utilization of 
psychological services are also presented. It is concluded 
that “psychologists, by training and experience, have the 
qualifications to provide independent mental health 
gervices and should be permitted to do so."—J. McMil- 
ап. 

3417. Allen, Robert F., Dubin, As N., Pilnick, Saul, 
& Youth, Adella C. (Newark State Coll.) Collegeflelds: 
From delinquency to freedom. Seattle, Wash.: Special 
Child Publications, 1970. 176 p. 

3418. Bailey, Diana M. (Walter E. Fernald State 
School for the Mentally Retarded, Waltham, Mass.) 
Vocational theories and work habits related to 
Childhood development. American Journal of Occu- 
pational Therapy, 1971($ер), Vol. 25(6), 298-302.—Dis- 
Cusses several theories of vocational development as they 
relate to skill-teaching in childhood by the occupational 
therapist. Certain work habits are traced to early 
development: attitude to work, punctuality, regular 
attendance, appearance, attitude to supervisor, attitude 
to fellow workers, speed of work, manual dexterity, 
concentration, cleanliness, and social skills. Problems 
encountered when working with clients, especially the 
ended, who have not developed these wor habits are 
noted—Journal abstract. 

3419. Falk, Ruth B. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Rockville, Md.) Innovations in college mental health. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Oct), Vol. 53(4), 451-455 In 
Tecent years, college students have tried out some menta 
health programs on their own—rap sessions, hotline, 

alf-way houses, runaway houses, and drug projects—to 
help their peers. Students are demanding more contro 
over their own lives and the institutions which directly 
affect them. Suggested guidelines include: (a) youth- 
serving agencies should employ some students janar 
Operations; (b) such services should be encourag to 
perceive their responsibilities as being preventive agents 
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even more than intervening in crises; (c) health centers 
should be гоша to offer credit in health sciences as 
part of the curriculum; and (d) some health center funds 
and opportunities should be available for student-run 
health activities.—4. M. Cawley, 

3420. Ruth. (Prince Henry Hosp., Little Bay, 
New South Wales, Australia) Work assessment, 
conditioning and training of the quadriplegic and of 
the brain damaged patient, as carried out at the 
Prince Henry Hospital. Australian Occupational Therapy 
Journal, 1971 (Sul), Vol. 18(3), 19-27.— Discusses various 
aspects of retraining quadriplegics and brain-damaged 
patients for employment. If the disability is not too 
severe, patients can either be retrained for their previous 
employment or given training for new jobs. Examples are 
cited of training techniques for occupations to which 
these patients can adjust.—M. DeWitt. 

3421. Hardy, Richard E. & Wright, Keith C. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Professional quandary. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 14-16.—Briefly 
traces the history of vocational rehabilitation services 
from its beginning as a small program in terms of both 
funding and manpower, through many and various 
restructurings, Along with the confusion as a result of 
these reorganizations, there is now confusion as to the 
organizational status of state agency rehabilitation 
programs (е,р., separate departments, part of welfare and 
related agencies, etc.), overlapping and duplication of 
efforts of professional groups, agencies, and services, and 
a conflict in goal orientation among many professions 
and programs. It is felt “that the National Ке abilitation 
Association is the only organization with a broad enough 
membership base to provide a forum for the varied 
problems that concern all disciplines." It is also noted 
that the types of service and kinds of training necessary 
to solve clients’ problems must be evaluated. It is 
concluded that since "rehabilitation has taken the lead in 
the past in bringing the team social service workers] 
together, it should now take the lead in making the 
teamwork approach more effective in providing client 
services."—J. L. Smith. we 

3422. Healey, B. J. (Repatriation Hosp., Bundoora, 
Victoria, Australia) Work motivation and renewal of 
social contacts for long term psychiatric patients, 
Australian Occupational Therapy Journal, 1971(Oct), Vol, 
18(4), 28-30.—Describes a project originated by 12 
long-term patients and directed by them at Petes 
rehabilitation. The patients developed a book uoa ; 
exchange store in à nearby city and, with nes en ol 
volunteers, were able to ушеу a profitable and thera- 

i i ture.—S. Knapp. 
peu Kelz, James W. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
congressional drummer and audiovisuals. Journal of 
Rehabilitation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 17-19.—Suggests 
hat the telecommunications media can be utilized to 
hel meet the needs of manpower reductions due to 
dwindling fiscal resources in the rehabilitation field, Ап 
i 1 i to recor 
example is presented using videotape КК 
i iences and content of current univ у 
Пе к а rehabilitation education. and makin; 2 
videotape available to university resident and rehabil- 
itation 1 i i rograms. T MU 
"^ SD Len. Бш A. (West Virginin Ашыра 
| Training Center, Institute 
star Mea of Rehabilitation, 1972(Jan), Vol. D 
39. 33._-Discusses the “change agent" an his eae 
in “shortening the gap that exists tween the produc 
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of research results and the use or utilization of these 
research results by field practitioners.” Also discussed 
are audience involvement, resistance to change, training 
as a vehicle of change, training follow-up, and a 
double-faceted approach for agencies in accomplishing 
the linkage—the setting up of temporary and permanent 
systems. (21 ref.) 

3425. Little, Elizabeth & Silvester, Joan. (Prince 
Henry Hosp., Little Bay, New South Wales, Australia) 
Perceptual dysfunction and retraining. Australian 
Occupational Therapy Journal, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(3), 
12-18.—Defines 8 perceptual dysfunctions, describes 
how a patient with the specific dysfunction will respond 
to rehabilitation training, and presents suggestions for 
such training. The dysfunctions discussed are: (a) 
disorders of tactile function, (b) disorders of motility, (c) 
constructional apraxia, (d) Gerstmann’s syndrome, (e) 
disorders of body image, (f) visual defects, (g) disorders 
of spatial thought, and (h) disorders of language and 
symbolic thought.—M. DeWitt. 

3426. Lugar, Owen & Kelz, James W. (U. Arizona, 
Rehabilitation Center) The vocational rehabilitation of 
stroke victims: Description and prediction. Rehabil- 
itation Counseling Bulletin, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(4), 201- 
212.—Explored the use of objective demographic and 
medical data to predict the outcome of a stroke-victim's 
vocational rehabilitation. The case histories of 421 
stroke-clients from 1965-1966 were studied. An 8-factor 
rating scale identified 88% of the rehabilitated and 45% 
of the nonrehabilitated Ss. Medically, the patient more 
likely to be rehabilitated is an ambulatory female with 
flaccid upper extremities. Demographically, the patient 
has an annual income over $3,000 and had not applied 
for Social Security Disability Insurance either before or 
after the acceptance for rehabilitation. The spouse of 
such a patient is employed both before and after client's 
acceptance.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3427. Matsutsuyu, Janice. (U. California, Center for 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Occupational behavior: 
A perspective on work and play. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 197\(Sep), Vol. 25(6), 291-294. 
— Considers that, as trends toward extended health care 
services in community practice gain momentum, the 
study and knowledge of the work-play phenomena 
provide treatment strategies for occupational therapists. 
Such a strategy represents a shift from the treatment of 
symptomatology to identifying the nature of adaptations 
or the acquisition of new skills, and examining social- 
ization patterns to support the daily living performance 
of patients in their life role. Within the frame of 
reference of occupational behavior 3 processes are 
discussed: occupational choice, occupational role, and 
socialization.—Journal. abstract. 

3428. May, Anthony R., Kahn, Jack H., & Cronholm, 
Börje. (World Health Organization, European Regional 
Office, Copenhagen, Denmark) Mental health of ado- 
lescents and young persons: Report on a technical 
conference, Stockholm, 9—13 June, 1969. Worid 
Health Organization, Public Health Papers, 1971, No. 41, 
72 p.—Presents the working papers and discussions of a 
technical conference on the mental health of adolescents 
and young people. The young person as an individual is 

described and his relationships to the educational 
system, employment, and society at large considered. 
The major contemporary mental health problems of 
youth are outlined: (a) juvenile delinquency, (b) drug 
dependence, and (c) educational difficulties. Preventa- 
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tive, diagnostic, and therapeutic measures are discussed 
as well as community medical and social services. The 
significance of mental health problems in the young for 
the professional workers most closely concerned and for 
society as a whole is noted.—Author abstract. 

3429. Rosenblum, Gershen. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Mental Health, Dedham) Citizen participation in 
mental health/retardation programs: Real or ap- 
parent? Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 
1971(Win), Vol. 1(2), 3-15.—Discusses the growing 
interest of citizen groups in mental health and retar- 
dation movements, and the increase in their desire “to 
exercise more voice regarding local programs, expen- 
ditures of money, hiring of personnel, and setting of 
priorities .... [Discussed in detail are] the experiences 
and problems faced by citizen groups in Massachusetts 
since 1967 when a law reorganizing the Department of 
Mental Health went into effect to provide more effective 
comprehensive mental health and mental retardation 
services in communities across the Commonwealth.” It is 
concluded that "if citizen groups are to play a mean- 
ingful role in the development of comprehensive mental 
health and retardation programs” questions relating to 
power, leadership, community control, money, inter- 
group reconciliation, planning, and philosophies of 
service delivery vs. community and social change must 
be examined. The change from complete area control by 
professionals to a sharing of this control by professionals 
and citizens is occurring and is likely to increase. It is 
suggested that “the professionals would do well to offer 
freely to the citizens the widest range of information at 
their disposal so that both groups can participate 
ШЕШУ in the decision-making process . . . . "—J. L. 
Smith. 

3430. Usdane, William M. Considerations for 
rehabilitation psychology training. Psychological As- 
pects of Disability, 1971(Nov), Vol. 18(3), 131-135. 
— There is a need of a critical evaluation of field settings 
for the training of rehabilitation psychologists in order to 
assess how settings may be enriched and expanded. It is 
asserted that human growth occurs in the cafeteria, 
elevator, hallway, transportation bus, and physical and 
occupational therapy environments.—N. De Palma. 

3431. Veil, Claude. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Lab. de Psychopathologie Sociale, Paris, France) 
Collaboration interdisciplinaire dans le dépistage 
le traitement et la prévention des néuroses liées au 
travail. [Interdisciplinary collaboration in case-finding, 
treatment, and prevention of neurosis in relation to 
work.] International Review of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 20(2), 83-87.—Many neuroses are 
connected with work, whether it is academic work Or 
productive work in industry. The older methods of 
interdisciplinary cooperation are no longer adequate ап! 
new techniques of teamwork must be employed. Treat- 
ment, case-finding, and prevention must be regarded as 
associated phases of a unitary process of inquiry ап 
application.—L. A. Ostlund. 

3432. Zelle, Jean A. (U. California, Medical School, 
Davis) Caucus on counseling. Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling Bulletin, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(4), 219-225.—The 
profession of rehabilitation counseling has developed а 
variety of restorative goals without the benefit © 
unifying theories. The rehabilitation counselor of the 
past was a general practitioner to the vocationally 
handicapped. Today he tends to become increasingly 
specialized in areas peripheral to vocational rehabili- 
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tation and develops jurisdictional conflicts with other 
vocations in the behavioral field. This increased special- 
ization creates an uncertainty of identity in the reha- 
bilitation counselor. To reduce this uncertainty, align- 
ment with some professional structure by means of 


credentialing, certification, registration, or licensure is 
suggested.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


3433. Allen, Thomas W. (Washington U.) Adlerian 
interview strategies for behavior change. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 40-48.—Presents some 
specific techniques of counseling that have proved useful 
to Adlerians. Their intent is to introduce the reader to 
certain Adlerian approaches that have proved prob- 
lematic to the counselor. The key concept offered is the 
socioteleoanalytic emphasis which makes use of the 
“pivotal position of expectations in human behavior.” 
Encouragement in counseling is accorded a major 
role.—W. S. Sahakian. 

3434. Allen Thomas W. (Washington U., Student 
Counseling Service) Psychological openness and 
counselor effectiveness: A further investigation. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 
13-18.—Tested the widely hypothesized positive rela- 
tionship between a student's psychological openness and 
his effectiveness as a counselor in a study with 25 
graduate students in a counseling course. Measures of 
openness included the Rorschach Index of Repressive 
Style and supervisor ratings of competence. In addition, 
3 undergraduates rated Ss' accurate empathy, genuine- 
ness, and nonpossessive warmth from tapes of actual 
counseling sessions. Correlations between measures 
indicate further support for psychological openness as ап 
important predictor of success in counselor training. (15 
ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

3435. Ansbacher, Rowena R. (U. Vermont) First 
workshop on training Adlerian counselors. Individual 
Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(2), 41-48.—Sets forth the 
characteristics of an Adlerian counselor, his training, ant 
how theory can be related to practice.—A. R. Howard. 

3436. Barclay, James R. (U. Kentucky) Foundations 
of counseling strategies. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1971. x, 470 p. $10.95. Н 

3437. Bleckmann, К. Н. (25 Blücherstr., Dinslaken, 
W. Germany) Das Schicksal sogenannter “Risiko- 
kinder" im Spiegel der Erziehungsberatung. [The 
in the light of 


respect to age at referral or age of parents at birth. 
Among behavioral problems, speech defects, enuresis, 
problems at school, and motoric restlessness appear 
about equally in both groups. Risk children tended to 
show more somatic acceleration and a 
developmental type.—H. А. Euler. " 
3438. Gilberts, Richard A. & Freehill, Maurice F. 
(Santa Clara County Office of Education, Center for 
Planning & Evaluation, San Jose, Calif.) Coached- 
client effects on counselor trainee response. Coun- 
selor Education & Supervision, 1912(Mar), Vol. 11), 
207-213.—Investigated whether or not coached clients 
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modified the verbal responses of 58 prepracticum 
graduate students. Responses were judged on 2 dimen- 
sions: (a) interpersonal relatedness and (b) portion of 
total time consumed by the counselor. Coached clients 
did elicit significantly different responses on both the 
dimensions of relatedness and speaking time, e.g, 
aggressiveness or intrusiveness on the part of a mother 
client limited counselor verbalism, while aggressiveness 
on the part of a boy client stimulated overtalk. The 
counselor's social responsiveness was significantly relat- 
ed to his tendency to respond with reflected feeling 
instead of inference of diagnosis.—Journal abstract. 

3439. Gushurst, R. S. The technique, utility, and 
validity of life style analysis. Counseling Psychologist, 
1971, Vol. 3(1), 30-40.—Discusses the technique of 
counseling (from an Adlerian orientation) from the 
standpoint of an analysis of life style. The formulation of 
a life style is discussed as including a summary of the 
family constellation, the interpretation of early recol- 
lections, and the identification of basic errors. The 
nascent personality is pictured by answers provided on 
the family constellation questionnaire.— W. S. Sahakian. 

3440. Kohnle, Sheila R. (U. Washington) Conflicting 
verbal/nonverbal communication in therapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4861. 

3441. Mace, David R. (Wake Forest U., Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine) The sexual revolution: Its 
impact on pastoral care and counseling. Journal of 
Pastoral Care, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(4), 220-232.—Surveys 
the revolution in sex in terms of sex education, 
masturbation, homosexuality, premarital intercourse, 
extramarital intercourse, marital-sexual adjustment, sex- 
ual deviations, abortion, and sexuality in later years. The 

resent situation relative to these areas is confused, but 
“behind this symbolic charade, there seem to be signs 
that people are moving toward an enlightened, respon- 
sible, and realistic acceptance of the role of sexuality in 


chometric evaluation of Carkhuff's Discrimination 
Test for counselor effectiveness. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4847. 
3443. Niewoehner, Gerald J. (U. Illinois) The use of 
group methods in facilitating work adjustment: A 
field study. Dreier Орше International, 
72(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), Е 
Е D n: ЖЕ (Arizona State U.) Effects of 
touch on self-exploration and the therapeutic rela- 
tionship. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
j -B), 4867-4868. ў 
bs Rando Elizabeth A. (Marillac School, 
Kansas City, Mo.) Behavioral and existential inter- 
pretations of an experiment in altered perception of 
roles used In a counseling group. Corrective Psychi- 
апу & Journal of Social Therapy, 1971, Vol. 1702), 
s 2 experiments гап © ШО 
ing additional intrapersonal ma erial followt 
eae cx group; and (b) practicing 
oup counseling theory by comparing 
1 and existential interpretations of the pur- 


oses, methods, and results of the experiment. The 


following experim: 
the termination 0! 


intrapersonal 
way a member was seen by other pa 


member was assuming roles asso 
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growth. There was a significant degree of change in the 
way the member was seen when roles assumed were 
associated with meeting individual needs. The direction 
of change was from extremes of behavior toward a 
norm.” Interpretation of the data was seen in 2 points of 
view from the behavioral scientist and the existential 
artist.—J. Sorokac. 

3446. Welch, Robert N. (U. Tennessee) A weight loss 
program for overweight adolescent girls and its 
effects on self-concept. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A) 4365 ? 

3447. Wittmer, Joe & Lister, James L. (U. Florida) 
Microcounseling and microcounseling consultation 
via videotape. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 238-240.—Describes microcoun- 
seling, the brief interaction of a counselor and client. 
Videotapes of such sessions provide immediate feedback 
for the education of counselors and a recording of 
behaviors which can be analyzed by the counselor, his 
peers, and the consultants. 


Marriage & Family 

3448. Bruehl, Richard G. (Vanderbilt U. Hosp.) The 
process of leaving home in a case of family pastoral 
counseling. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
25(4), 241-251.—Presents an extensive case study of a 
family. The complex developmental crisis of a son about 
to leave home and the ways in which pastoral inter- 
vention assisted in positive resolution are discussed. 

3449. Chiles, Robert E. (Richmond Coll, City U. 
New York) Psychological factors in interfaith mar- 
riage. Pastoral Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 22(219), 
35-40.—Discusses psychological aspects in interfaith 
marriage under the topics of concession and resentment, 
intrusion and animosity, crisis and conflict, and mystery 
and estrangement. Although all of these may disturb the 
equilibrium of interfaith marriages, their degree will be 
dependent upon maturity, experience, commitment, and 
understanding.—0O. Strunk. 

3450. Kummer, Jerome M. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Counseling women who are 
considering abortion. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(4), 233-240.—Changes in abortion 
laws present new considerations in counseling. It is 
suggested that the minister should seek knowledge of the 
abortion process and learn to listen to women contem- 
plating abortion. Preventive measures, including sex 
education and conception control, are special areas in 
vi the pastor can provide enlightened assistance. (23 
ref. 

3451. Schuham, Anthony I. (Washington U., Clinical 
Psychology Training Program) Activity, talking time, 
and spontaneous agreement in disturbed and nor- 
mal family interaction. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 68-75.—Compared 28 disturbed 
and normal family triads (ftaher, mother, and child) in 
their time spent talking during family discussions, 
number of action units initiated during these discussions, 

and agreements over questionnaire items independently 
completed prior to discussion. Normal families man- 
ifested significantly longer discussion times, and the 
individual family members could be more clearly 
differentiated from each other in their time spent talking. 
Number of action units initiated did not differentiate the 
family systems, but normal family members could again 
be discriminated more clearly from each other. Normal 
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families also achieved significantly higher agreement 
scores on the prediscussion questionnaire. The rela- 
tionship of these findings to earlier results reported by 
this author and comparisons with other evolving models 
of family interaction processes are discussed. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3452. Spence, Donald & Lonner, Thomas. (U. Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco) The “empty nest”: A transition 
within motherhood. Family Coordinator, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
20(4), 369-375.— Discusses suggestions for counseling 
and education as they apply to helping women deal with 
the often unhappy period of life when motherhood 
responsibility ends. 27 case histories are presented to 
illustrate easy and uneasy transitions.—M. W. Linn. 

3453. Stewart, Duane W. (Brigham Young U.) 
Goal-setting in marriage counseling: A protensive, 
time-binding method to facilitate coordination and 
cooperation of the marital pair. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4851. 


Social Casework 


3454. Borenzweig, Herman. (U. California School of 
Social Welfare, Berkeley) Social work and psycho- 
anal : A historical analysis. Social Work, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 7-16.—Explores the reasons why 
social work in the United States became preoccupied 
with psychoanalysis at the expense of social reform, and 
discusses the consequences of this emphasis. It is 
concluded that the scientific and political climate of the 
1920s stifled social reform, and that a more balanced 
historical view would avoid such a bias in the future. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. t 

3455. Cominos, Helen. (Lutheran Family & Chil- 
dren's Services, St. Louis, Mo.) Minimizing the risks of 
adoption through knowledge. Socia/ Work, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 16(1), 73-79.—Contends that social workers tend to 
overemphasize the importance of environmental influ- 
ences and neglect hereditary factors in the development 
of children. Sharing pertinent information with adoptive 
parents on the child’s background (especially medical 
data) not only promotes the child’s mental and physical 
health but is his birthright as well. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3456. Gambrill, Eileen D., Thomas, Edwin J., & 
Carter, Robert D. (U. California, School of Social 
Welfare, Berkeley) Procedure for sociobehavioral 
practice in open settings. Social Work, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
16(1), 51-62.—Describes а 12-step procedural guide 
designed to aid the worker (a) in approaching problem 
selection, assessment, and modification from a behav- 
ioral point of view, and (b) in organizing his activities 
sequentially and systematically. Crisis situations aD 
special needs for auxiliary services are discussed. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 l 

3457. Gochros, Harvey L. (West Virginia U.) Sexu? 
problems in social work practice. Social Work 
1971(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 3-5.—Discusses the reluctance p 
clients and social workers to discuss the client's sexua 
problems. Although both parties may feel embar 
or sexually inadequate, the most significant difficul e 
the professional risk in suggesting desirable m is 
that may overstep hazy legal or ethical boundaries. п 
concluded that workers must maximize the choices 0” © 
profession’s constituency and minimize those limitatlo 
of sexual expression that reflect dysfunctional $001 
taboos or ignorance—A. Olson. 
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3458. Kraus, Jonathan. (Dept. of Child & -Social 
Welfare of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia) 
Predicting success of foster placements for school- 
age children. Social Work, 1971(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 
63-72.—Correlated certain objective characteristics of 
foster parents and children with success or failure of the 
child's 1st foster home placement. The sample consisted 
of 157 families with foster children aged 6 yr. and older, 
Data included the child's sex, date of placement, and 
scores on the WISC or WAIS, and foster parents’ 
religion, occupation, and reasons for wanting a foster 
child. Results indicate that successful placements (i.e., 
those that had survived 2 or more years) were related to 
several interacting factors, including (a) older age of the 
parents, (b) presence of other foster or natural children, 
and (c) parents' general interest in helping a child. 
Prediction tables of success with various combinations of 
characteristics are presented. (27 ref.)—4. Olson. 

3459. Lessor, L. Richard & Lutkus, Anita M. (Family 
Service Assn., Oak Park, Ill.) Two techniques for the 
social work practitioner. Social Work, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
16(1), 5-6, 96.— Discusses the use of the chart pad and 
treatment contract in client-worker relations. The chart 
pad is a large board on which theoretical approaches to 
clients’ problems can be illustrated without verbal 
communication. The contract defines treatment goals for 
the worker and client and sets a time limit on their 
accomplishment. These techniques lace emphasis on 
the client as a coworker in the problem-solving process 
ae result in treatment that is highly task-specific.—4. 

SOn. 

3460. Wittes, Glorianne & Radin, Norma. (Ypsilanti 
Public School System, Parent Education Program, 
Mich.) Two approaches to group work with parents 
in a compensatory preschool program. Social Work, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 42-50.—Compared the effective- 
ness of discussion and activity group approaches in 
changing the child-rearing attitudes and practices of 52 
lower-class mothers of preschool children. Ss were given 
the Parental Attitude Research Instrument and Radin 
and Sonquist's Cognitive Home Environment Scale 
before and after participation in the 1-уг program. It was 
found that both approaches were effective in attaining 
program goals. Ss showed significant improvement in 
adopting attitudes although no differences were found in 
mean IQ gain for children of participants and 13 control 
mothers, Reduction of racial prejudice and other 
берези side effects of the program are discussed. 
кз оп. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


3461. Barry, John R. (U. Georgia) Behavioral 
Classification of the physically disabled. Psycholog- 
ical Aspects of Disability, 1971(Nov), Vol. 18(3), 136- 
142.—Reviews a number of classification systems. Those 
in use are related to one another, but great diversity 
eXists and classification is still evolving in many 
directions. Measurement research methodology has 
rarely been used in developing or comparing these 
systems. Most of them do not consider the environment 
or setting. (24 ref.)J—N. De Palma. 

3461 p abest). Lawrence B. (Syracuse U.) Intol- 
erance of ambiguity as a variable in attitudes toward 
the disabled. Psychological Aspects of Disability, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 186), 117-121.—Examines relationship 
between intolerance for ambiguity—a perceptual-per- 
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sonality variable—and attitudes of nonhandicapped 
persons toward the disabled. It was hypothesized that 
persons who are highly intolerant of ambiguity (IA) have 
significantly more negative attitudes toward the disabled 
than persons who are highly tolerant of ambiguity (TA). 
62 undergraduates who scored in the upper and lower '/ 
of the distribution on the Budner Scale for Tolerance- 
Intolerance of Ambiguity were administered the Attitude 
Toward Disabled Persons Scale. Findings reveal signif- 
icant differences in attitudes toward the disabled among 
IA and TA Ss. Implications for improving the attitudes 
toward the disabled are discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3463. Gozali, Joav. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) The 
relationship between age and attitude toward dis- 
abled persons. Gerontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 
1), 289-291.—“4 age groups (range 12 to 68 yr.), from 2 
relatively homogeneous groups, constituted the popu- 
lation total of 266 individuals.” Data were obtained from 
a 97% return on the mailed Attitude Toward Disabled 
Persons Scale (ATDP). “It is apparent that the scores on 
the ATDP are not linearly related to age. Attitude 
toward the disabled becomes more positive as individ- 
uals mature from adolescence to young adulthood and to 
adulthood. However, persons 51 yr. of age and over tend 
to be less positive in their attitudes toward the disabled 
than younger persons.” Speculation regarding the rea- 
sons for the negative attitude of the aged toward the 
disabled, some areas for further research are noted: Is 
death’s imminence a factor in self-preoccupation? Are 
the aged disengaging from society’s arene because 
society has ignored them? Is it possi le that the aged 
reject the future?—J. Linnick. 

3464. Lawrence C., Roland, Paul, & Taraba, 
Dorothy. (Indiana U., Medical Center) Perceptions of 
various types of disabilities ү employers. Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Disability, 1971(Nov), Vol. 18(3), 
122-124.—Discusses replies to a mailed questionnaire 
survey, returned by 85% of 152 employers, who differ 
significantly as to the work-related problems they expect 
from persons with 5 different types of disability. 
Amputees are regarded as the best over-all employment 
risks, and former psychiatric patients as the poorest. 
Belief in a generalized employer attitude toward the 
handicapped workers is not supported.—Journal ab- 

асі. 
i 3465. Higgs, Reginald W. (U. Minnesota) Attitudes 
toward s with physical disabilities as a 
function of information level and degree of contact. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 

8-А), 4450. 1 
w РА Linkowski, Donald С. (George Washington U.) 
A scale to measure acceptance of disability. Reha- 
bilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(4), 
236-244.— To measure attitudes of the handicapped, a 
50-item Likert-type Acceptance of Disability (AD) Scale 
was developed. It was constructed in terms of the 
respondent's concepts about (a) his enlargemént of the 
scope of values, (b) his subordination or deemphasis on 
physique, (c) the containment of disability to the 
impaired powers, and (d) the change from comparing 
himself with others to emphasizing his own assets. The 
AD Scale and Attitude Toward Disabled Persons 
(ATDP) Scale were administered to 46 Ss at a rehabil- 
itation center. The split-half reliability was 92. 55 
disabled undergraduates responded to the AD Scale. 


Factor analysis indicates that the 4 concepts measure a 
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unidimensional construct. The r between the AD and the 
ATDP Scales was .81(p > .001). Additional research is 
needed before the AD can be used clinically.—4A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

3467. Manganyi, Noel C. (Baragwanath Hosp., Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa) Body image boundary differ- 
entiation and self-steering behavior in African 
paraplegics. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 45-49.—Hypothesized that 40 
African hospitalized paraplegics would demonstrate a 
body image characterized by significant pathology and 
would have a higher loading on the passive-submission 
dimension than 39 nonhospitalized normal controls. Ss 
were given the Draw-A-Person Test and the TAT. 
Results fail to substantiate the hypotheses. Instead, 
findings suggest that both groups were characterized by a 
field-dependent perceptual framework associated with 
indefinite body image boundaries and a lack of self- 
steering behavior. Findings are discussed in terms of a 
developmental cultural interpretation. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3468. аи Noel С. (Baragwanath Hosp., Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa) Projective stimulus ambiguity: 
Some theoretical and empirical considerations. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 
5—7.—Contends that although TAT stimulus ambiguity 
has been widely studied, the problem must be considered 
in relation to projective tests as a whole. Findings are 
reported of a study in which 40 paraplegics and 37 
controls were given the Draw-A-Person Test with the 
inclusion of a self-portrait. The relevance of these 
findings to the problem of stimulus ambiguity is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3469. Motzheim, Gottfried. Aspekte der Gespráche 
mit Müttern oder Eltern behinderter Kinder und 
Jugendlicher in Sonderkuren des DRK. [Aspects of 
conversations with mothers or parents of handicapped 
children and adolescents in special rehabilitation courses 
of the German Red Cross.] Heilpädagogik, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 40(2), 132-140.—The mother and her child are sent 
to a special retreat for approximately 3-4 wk. where they 
are offered possibilities of academic, vocational, and 
social reinforcements. The participants engage in con- 
versations with a special education teacher, both in- 
dividually and in groups. The courses are sponsored by 
the German Red Cross. For these conversations ques- 
tions arise which seem relevant to the principles of 
adjustment of this particular clientele.—R. F. Wagner. 

3470. Robaye, F. (Free U., Brussels, Belgium) Rela- 
tion entre attitudes, connaissance directe et sys- 
teme de valeurs. [The relation between attitudes, 
first-hand experience, and value-systems.] International 
Review of Applied Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 20(2), 
157-165.—122 professionals at various levels were 
administered a questionaire which studied the attitudes 
of physically handicapped persons, and the relation of 
these attitudes to other psychological and social char- 
acteristics. The general mechanisms of attitude forma- 
tion are commented on. Results are discussed in 2 broad 
catagories. (a) The physically handicapped are perceived 
or not as an alien and embarrassing group of persons, 
and 4 types of attitude towards them are commonly 

found—egalitarianism, isolation, overprotection, and 
disparagement. (b) Evidence is presented for the exis- 
tence of attitude syndromes, the connection between 
attitudes and value systems, and the influence of 
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first-hand experience in promoting objective and realistic 
attitudes.—L. A. Ostlund. 

3471. Smits, Stanley J., Conine, Tali A., & Edwards, 
Larry D. (Georgia State U.) Definitions of disability as 
determinants of scores on the Attitude Toward 
Disabled Persons Scale. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(4), 227-235.—Studied what 
areas of malfunction are included under the concept of 
disablement. The Attitude Toward Disabled Persons 
(ATDP) was administered to 462 nondisabled teachers, 
all over 21 yr. old with a BA degree and to 216 
nondisabled students, all under 21 yr. old and without a 
degree. Teachers and students differed significant 
(p < .001) in the areas of physical, medical, етой 
social, and cultural exceptionality which they included in 
the definition of disablement. Teachers were more 
inclusive than students. No significant difference was 
found between teachers and students as to the inclusion 
of mental disability. Male teachers included the medical 
area more often at the .01 level than did the females; 
females included the emotional area at the .05 level more 
often than did the males. No significant differences were 
found among the teachers with respect to the amount of 
contact with the disabled; among the students the 
differences in scores with respect to the amount of 
contact with the disabled were significant (p < .05).—4. 
J. Ter Keurst. ! 
3472. Weiss, Samuel A. (New York U.) Reply to 
Shontz’s comment on “Severity of disability as 
related to the personality and prosthetic adjustment 
of amputees.” Psychological Aspects of Disability, о 
1971(Nov), Vol. 18(3), 125-130.—Asserts that the au- 
thor’s original findings do demonstrate ap ropriate 
correlations between severity of disability and person- 
ality characteristics; that Shontz's standards are unre 
istic and contradictory in view of his own recent review 
of acceptable validity coefficients in other investigations; 
that the question of variance is subsidiary to the strategy 
of decision theory; that his strictures about physiological. 
indices are inapplicable to Weiss's psychophysiological 
measures; and that prosthetic adjustment is substan 
related to personality behavior—Journal abstract. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


3473. Bartholomeus, Bonnie. (McGill U., School of 
Human Communication Disorders, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Naming of meaningful nonverbal sounds by 
blind children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197 I(Dec 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1289-1290.—Compared responses of 34. 
6-15 yr. old blind Ss and 34 matched seeing controls on 
an auditory naming test using meaningful nonver 
sounds. The significantly lower scores obtained by the 
blind Ss suggest that previously acquired visual naming 
responses facilitate the acquisition of names for 
responding sounds.—Journal abstract. s í 

3474. Caloroso, Elizabeth. (U. California, School of . 
Optometry, Berkeley) After-image transfer: A eer 
peutic procedure for amblyopia. American Journ o 
Optometry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 65-69.—Used a foveal after-image 1 
transferred from the normal to the amblyopic eye to 
amblyopia and eccentric fixation. The patient ith 
the after-image projected by the amblyopic тоте и 
letters of decreasing sizes. Thus, eye aiming ae vel 


eliminated, resulting in foveal fixation and 
visual acuity.—Journal abstract. 
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3475. Dell’Osso, Louis; Gauthier, Gabriel; Liberman, 
Gary, & Stark, Lawrence. (U. Miami) Eye movement 
recordings as a diagnostic tool in a case of 
congenital nystagmus. American Journal of Optometry 
& Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 49(1), 3-13.—Made objective recordings of eye 
movements in a patient with congenital pendular 
nystagmus which showed only tiny superimposed sac- 
cades. In tracking movements and in special "variable 
feedback" experiments, where a normal S would ordi- 
narily exhibit mainly fair-sized saccades, the patient 
showed only markedly decreased saccades, However, 
these small saccades showed maximal velocities appro- 
priate to their reduced amplitudes. Suggesting normal 
“time-optimal” motor control signal shapes and a 
normal extraocular muscular system. The increase in 
pursuit movements seemed to be a compensatory effect 
secondary to the basic defect in saccades. Prisms were 
prescribed to minimize the amplitude of the nystagmus 
since it had shown dependence upon angle of gaze and 
amount of vergence. Excellent subjective results were 
obtained and indicated that the sensory visual mecha- 
nism was normal. Since the efferent signal shape, the 
muscular system, and the afferent visual system were all 
normal, and the smooth pursuit system better than 
normal (compensatory adjustment), it is suggested that 
the basic defect in the patient was early in the generation 
of intermittent control signals for saccades from the CNS 
dual-mode controller. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3476. Friedman, Nathan. Specific visual fixation 
stress and motor-learning difficulty: Il. Journal of the 
American Optometric Association, 1972(Feb), Vol. 43(2), 
165-173.—Studied 20 cases of fusional fixation stress in 
7-14 yr. old children. The faulty reading patterns 
appeared to stem primarily from severe visual pain when 
Ss attempt to fuse words into clear focus. Fusional pain 
compelled Ss to allow thier eyes to go out of focus in 
search of relief and also caused practically all Ss to falter 
and stumble in their attempts to move about through 
space and play games. Visual examinations did not 
indicate any other visual difficulty which could interfere 
with reading. Upon acquisition of fusional facility and 
ease through fixation training, Ss’ reading performances 
and play skills improved dramatically. (25 ref.)—M. 
DeWitt. d 

3477. Kinney, Jo A. (U.S. Naval Submarine Medical 
Center, Groton, Conn.) Color defectives: Basic facts 
on what these individuals see. Color Engineering, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 9(2), 19-24—Discussed current knowl- 
edge in this field and attempts to answer the question 
"What does the world look like to a color defective 
individual?" Communication is a major problem since 
Color defectives do not apply the same names to the 
experience of color as do normals. The types and 
Characteristics of color defectiveness are described and 
discussed. The literature is reviewed and the history of 
Tesearch in the field is discussed. It is concluded that the 
major innovation in the past 25 years has been the great 
progress in the biochemistry and electrophysiology of 
color vision." (17 ref.)—D. Lawrence. ду 

3478. Lewis, Mark Е. & Steen, Jo A. (FAA, Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Color defec- 
live vision and the recognition of aviation color 
signal light flashes. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1971(Jun), No. 71-27, 7 p.—Tested 198 color 
defective Ss with a Schmidt-Haensch anomaloscope, the 
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American Optical H-R-R plates, the Dvorine plates, the 
Color Threshold Tester, the Farnsworth үрүн the 

Farnsworth-Munsell 100-hue, and the Farnsworth Panel 
D-15. 71 Ss were also tested with the Titmus Vision 
Tester Color Plate. Correlations of scores on these tests 
with a practical test of ability to discriminate aviation 
signal red, white, and green indicate that the Farnsworth 
Lantern was a superior predictor of the practical 
performance.—W. E. Collins. 

_ 3479. Peiser, Irving J. (2726 S. Harlem Ave, River- 
side, Ill.) Vision and learning disabilities. Journal of 
the American Optometric Association, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
43(2), 152-159.—Describes the visual abilities necessary 
in learning to read and for sustained reading per- 
formance: (a) visual direction, (b) visual form percep- 
tion, (c) intersensory integration, (d) eye-hand coordin- 
ation, (e) binocular vision, (f) accommodation, and (g) 
eye movements and convergence. The relationship 
between learning disabilities and visual disability is 
discussed. Optometric vision аши remedial therapy 
for the child with learning disabilities and visual 
problems, is described. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3480. Reading, R. W. (Indiana U.) Binocular mask- 
ing effect in a normal subject and an anomalous 
sul . Journal of the American Optometric Association, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 43(2), 174-178.—Made binocular mask- 
ing measurements on a normal 27-yr-old male and a 
26-yr-old strabismic male. Results for the normal S and 
for the strabismic S when demonstrating normal cor- 
respondence indicate a marked elevation of the detection 
threshold as a function of time between the presentation 
of a masking light and the light used to measure the 
threshold. Only an overall elevation in threshold for the 
strabismic S occurred. When the strabismic S demon- 
strated anomalous correspondence, the binocular mask- 
ing effect was elevated, complex, and demonstrated a 
substantial dampening of time de ndent interactions 
between the 2 foveas. When the 2 lashes occurred close 
together, interaction similar to that found when the same 
S demonstrated normal correspondence occurred. 
—Journal abstract. 

3481. Verma, P: L. Probe into the ad- 
justment problems of the blind. /ndian Journal of 
Social Work, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(1), 53-62.—Investigates 
factors found to be of consequence to the maladjustive 
problems imposed by blindness. Factors considered 
include: physical, psychological, social, vocational, and 
economic. Research ideas in the various factors are 
indicated.—I. W. Kidorf. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 

Carhart, Raymond & Porter, Lois S. (North- 
western U.) Audiometric configuration and predic- 
tion of threshold for арон Токта У Speech & 
7 1971 , Vol. j .—As- 
Haie : Dometic ko оп 5) ue 
i ips bet' thresholds for spondees and for 
Осан отп. 250-4,000 Hr for 6 groups M 
x tients classified according to patterns о 
ана gie? findings "e o 1,000 on) 
t in the group with marked igh-frequency loss 

ы ТЕШУ ЖЕКЕ correlated with the spee , 
threshold (SRT) to be a good predictor of the latter; (b) 
adding a 2nd frequency improved the prediction slightly; 
(c) this 2nd frequency varied with audiometric config- 
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uration; (d) the relative weightings of the 2 contributing 

frequencies also varied, as did the correction constant 
that was required; and (e) adding a 3rd frequency did 
not produce practical improvement in predictability for 
SRT. Approximate clinical ең wes for estimating SRT 
from 2 frequencies emerge from these findings.—Journal 
abstract. 

3483. Dennis, Lila E. (Ohio State U.) Representa- 
tional competence of young white deaf and hearing 
children from different socio-economic  back- 
grounds. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4841-4842. й 

3484. Elkins, Earleen Е. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Evaluation of Modified 
Rhyme Test results from impaired- and normal- 
hearing listeners. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 589-595.—Administered 4 
lists of the Modified Rhyme Test (MRT) to 9 normal- 
hearing and 50 impaired-hearing adults. The stimuli were 
spoken by a male speaker with test conditions designed 
to yield 83, 75, and 96% correct responses by normal 
listeners. Normal Ss performed within the expected 
normal limits. Impaired-hearing Ss had significantly 
lower scores and did not show the proportional decrease 
for the most difficult condition. The performance of Ss 
grouped by degree of hearing loss showed that increasing 
noise did not affect MRT scores differentially, nor did 
MRT scores decrease significantly with increasing 
speech reception thresholds, When a slight amount of 
noise accompanied the MRT, a significant relationship 
was shown with clinically obtained W-22 speech dis- 
crimination scores. Correlational analysis among 5 
measures of speech-discrimination ability and 6 meas- 
ures of threshold sensitivity supported other studies with 
regard to the frequency region important for the 
perception of monosyllabic stimuli at suprathreshold 
levels.—Journal abstract. 

3485. Erber, Norman P. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 

St. Louis, Mo.) Auditory and audiovisual reception of 
words in low-! noise by children with 
normal hearing and by children with impaired 
hearing. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 496-512.—Presented common 
words (monosyllables, trochees, spondees) in low- 
frequency noise to 9 9-12 yr. olds who attempted to 
detect their acoustic patterns or to recognize them under 
a range of acoustic speech-to-noise (S/N) ratios. Both 
profoundly deaf (-10 db.) and severely hearing-impaired 
Ss (C17 db.) zequiród higher S/N ratios for auditory 
detection of words than did Ss with normal hearing (-23 
db.). The normals (92%) were superior to the severely 
hearing-impaired Ss (57%) in auditory recognition of 
words in noise, while deaf Ss (3%) were unable to 
recognize words by ear alone. The deaf Ss were poor 
even at classifying the stimulus words by stress pattern. 
Provision of acoustic cues increased the audiovisual 
(AV) scores of normal-hearing and severely hearing- 
impaired Ss 54% and 33%, respectively, above lipreading 
alone, but it improved the lipreading performance of 
profoundly deaf Ss only 9%. Improvement in AV 
recognition depended for all groups upon their detection 
of acoustic cues for speech. The profoundly deaf Ss 
achieved their maximum AV scores only at a higher S/N 
ratio (+5 db.) than that for the severely hearing- 
impaired Ss (0 db.), who in turn required a higher S/N 
ratio for maximum AV recognition than did the normals 
(-10 db.). (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3486. Freedman, David A., Cannady, Cay, & Robin- 
son, James S. (Texas Medical Center, Baylor Coll. of 
Medicine, Houston) Speech and psychic structure: A 
reconsideration of their relation. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
19(4), 765-779.—Reports observations of 5 girls with 
severe congenital hearing loss secondary to prenatal 
rubella between 2 !/,—$ yr. of age. In areas other than use 
of language, comprehensive developmental tests showed 
Ss’ performances to be on a par with normal hearing 

rs. Differences in personality and behavior were 

ighly congruent and attributable to the nature of the 

reciprocal relations within individual home environ- 
ments. Modes of handling aggression were extremely 
variable. All Ss formed strong identities with a clear 
capacity for personal interaction. They demonstrated a 
propensity for independence and direct action. Data 
indicate that spoken language is not a prerequisite or 
even a significant factor in early phases of ego devel- 
opment, but that its relevance becomes much greater in 
later development, particularly in relation to the process 
of superego formation. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3487. Green, Walter B. (Syracuse U.) The devel- 

and application of the semantic differential 
technique to deaf children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4921. 

3488. Hattler, Karl W. (Walter Reed General Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) The development of the Lot- 
Bekesy Test for тїс hearing loss. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 197\(Sep), Vol. 143), 
605-617.—During Exp. I, 10 audiometrically normal 
adults maintained the с of 1 kHz. tones at 50 апа 
80 db. SPL via the Bekesy audiometer. Loudness 
memory tracings were compared for 1 continuous and 6 
pulsed conditions in an attempt to define the temporal 
parameters which are related to the Type V Bekesy 
pattern. At both intensities, tracking levels increased in 
SPL with a decrease in the duty cycle of pulsed signals. 
Within Exp. 11, the lengthened off-time (LOT) test 
employed a 20% duty cycle pulsed tone for comparison 
with the 100% continuous tone tracing. Ss were 20 
patients with nonorganic hearing loss and 20 patients 
with organic impairments. LOT test results were com- 
pared to conventional fixed-frequency Bekesy results 
which employs a 50% pulsed tone. LOT signals yielded 
significantly more Type V separation of pulsed and 
continuous tracings among the nonorganic Ss than 
conventional Bekesy signals thus yielding a higher rate of 
correct identification. Threshold tracings for organic Ss 
were unaffected by lengthening the off time from the 
conventional 200-800 msec. For Exp. II, the LOT- 
Bekesy test was administered to 340 unselected patients 
in a clinical setting. The test correctly identified 95% of 
the nonorganic Ss and 99.6% of the organic Ss for an 
overall efficiency of 98.3%. The LOT test appears to have 
some advantages over established screening tests for 
nonorganicity.—Journal abstract. 

9. Jones, M. Carolyn. (Louisiana State U., Med- 
ical Center, New Orleans) Diagnostic implications of 
acoustic cry features. Journal of Communication 
Disorders, 197\(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 3 10-316.—Measured cry 
samples from 40 4-yr-old and younger children wit 
severe to profound hearing loss and a control group of 
normally-hearing youngsters as to fundamental fre- 
quency, relative intensity, and duration. Measurements 
were analyzed for differences between the hearing 
impaired and normally-hearing groups, between the 
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hearing-impaired and normally-hearing Ss at 6-mo age 
ranges, and among Ss grouped according to degree of 
hearing impairment. Ss with significant hearing im- 
pairment cried at higher fundamental frequencies than 
normally-hearing Ss, while demonstrating similar inten- 
sity dynamics and duration characteristics. This held 
true at each 6-mo age range. A practical clinical 
application in the early diagnosis of hearing loss is 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

3490. Kelly, Ben В. (Case Western Reserve U.) An 
evaluation of listener response strategy in 5 
discrimination tasks. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4921-4922. 

3491. Schwartz, Tanis & Bryan, James H. (North- 
western U.) Imitative altruism by deaf children. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
14(3), 453-461.—Investigated the influence of a behav- 
ioral model upon hearing-impaired children’s behavior 
and judgments. 32 8-13 yr. old boys from a residential 
school for the deaf witnessed a model practice either 
charity or greed, and preach charity, greed, or norma- 
tively neutral material. A significant effect was obtained 
for the practices of the model; 30 of 32 Ss imitated the 
behavior of the model to whom he had been exposed. 
Results are discussed regarding their implication for 
theories of altruistic behavior and remedial programs for 
the deaf. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3492. Adams, Martin R. & Reis, Ronald. (Kent State 
U.) The influence of the onset of phonation on the 
frequency of stuttering. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 197 (Sep), Vol. 14(3), 639—644.— Constructed 2 
passages to test the hypothesis that the frequency with 
which vocalization must be initiated in a given speech 
segment and the frequency of attendant disfluency are 
positively related. 1 passage was composed entirely of 
Voiced speech sounds (all-voiced passage). The other 
contained both voiceless and voiced sounds (combined 
passage). In reading the latter material, Ss had to effect 
more "off-on" phonatory adjustments than in the 
all-voiced selection. The passages were closely matched 
along several other linguistic and phonetic parameters. 
14 15-26 yr. old stutterers performed 5 massed oral 
readings of each passage. Statistical analyses showed that 
there was significantly less stuttering and more rapid 
adaptation associated with the all-voiced material. 
—Journal abstract. A 
. 3493. Billeaud, Frances Р. (U. Southwestern Loui- 
siana) Vocal rest as a technique in nia. 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 197\(Dec), Vol. 
4(4), 263-265. — Investigated the psychological reactions 
of vocal rest in 31 undergraduate Ss to determine some 
for ications and difficulties in recommending vocal rest 

т the dysphonic voice. 

3494, Concha Joseph A. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
the response-contingent tation of monetary 
reward on stuttering. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4919. 

3495. Corlew, Marilyn M. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Word variables and confrontation naming in apha- 
Sic patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4919-4920. 

3496. Frank, Art & Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn 
Coll, City U. New York) Frequency of stuttering 
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following repeated unison readings. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 197\(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 519-524. 
—Attempted to determine whether the decrease in 
stuttering which usually accompanies repeated oral 
readings of a passage (adaptation effect) requires the 
occurrence of stuttering, as is implied by almost all 
theories which have been advanced to explain the effect. 
15 13-29 yr. old stutterers performed 5 relatively fluent 
readings of a 200-word passage in unison with an E and 
a 6th reading independently. The amount of stuttering in 
the 6th reading was found to be essentially the same as in 
the 6th reading of an ordinary adaptation series by the 
same Ss. The inference was drawn that the adaptation 
effect is primarily adaptation to oral reading as such 
rather than to stuttering. It is suggested that the 
adaptation phenomenon results from rehearsal of the 
motor plan. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3497. Huret, Judy S. & Bar, Asher. (Rehabilitation 
Inst. of Chicago, Ill.) Communication between lan- 
guage-deficient children and mothers or a speech 

logist. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 231-246.—Investigated interaction 
of mothers with language-deficient children and of a 
speech pathologist with the same children using Bales’ 
Interaction Process Analysis and Skinner's Verbal 
Behavior Analysis. Tabulations and profiles indicate: (a) 
participants tend to solve tasks rather than to respond 
emotionally; (b) adults suggest, question, and command 
while children reply and give information; and (c) the 
physical environment stimulates mothers' responses 
while preceding verbalizations stimulate those of the 
therapist. Clinical implications regarding Ld aere 
of therapy are discussed. (15 ref.)—/ournal abstract. 

3498. Roger J. & Andrews, Gavin. (U. New 
South Wales, Student Counseling & Research Unit, 
Sydney, Australia) Stuttering: The quality of fluency 
after treatment. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 279-288.—2 groups of 20 adult 
stutterers who received syllable-timed speech therapy 
(ST) and the Goldiamond speech modification proce- 
dure (GDAF), respectively, were matched before treat- 
ment on 3 measures contributing to severity. Toward the 
end of treatment although frequency of stuttering and 
rate of speech showed similar improvement for both 
groups, differences were apparent in the quality 2 
speech. Ss receiving ST speech showed more evidence о 
secondary debilitating stutters, were limited in their 
optimal rate, and tended to make errors when this was 
exceeded. Ss receiving GDAF and a similar procedure 
showed more acceptable primary stutters and experi- 
enced no limitation in attaining their optimal speech 

te.—Journal abstract. ? 

rb 3499. Ingham, Roger J. & Andrews, Gavin. (U. New 
South Wales, Student Counseling & Research Unit, 
Sydney, Australia) The relation between anxiety 
reduction and treatment. Journal of Communication 
Disorders, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 289-301.—Studied the 
variation in *A-trait" and “A-state” anxiety in 8 adult 
stutterers as their levels of stuttering were altered. 
“A-state” anxiety is defined as a “transitory state of 
apprehension and tension which is a reaction to stress. 

“A-trait” anxiety is defined as а “personality trait 
describing the extent to which individuals are "e to 
manifest ‘A-state’ anxiety under conditions of stress. 

The Token Reinforcement System (TRS) and CUM 
feedback modification techniques which are independent 
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of anxiety reduction” were employed to reduce stut- 
tering. Ss were given rating sessions after therapy. Ss’ 
A-state anxiety was measured by a self-assessed anxiety 
questionnaire after each rating session. A-trait anxiety 
was measured by the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing General Anxiety Scale which was administered 
at each major stage of the experiment. Findings indicate: 
(a) frequency of stuttering declined steadily (decrement 
= 99%), (b) A-state anxiety scores remained constant, (с) 
speed and length of speech increased, (d) TRS signif- 
icantly increased correct speech in rating sessions, (е) 
there was no significant difference between the means of 
pre- and posttreatment scores of A-trait anxiety and 
mean scores for the group, and (f) there was no 
relationship between the various levels of A-state and 
A-trait anxiety. (31 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 

3500. Kempe, P., Plog, U., Burchard, J. M., & Gross, 
J. (Psychiatric University Clinic, Hamburg, W. Ger- 
many) Experience with the Sensation-Seeking-Scale 
by Zuckerman in speech disorders. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 59- 
64.— Presents some information on Ist experiments and 
results obtained in the application of the German version 
of the Sensation-Seeking-Scale (SSS) by M. Zuckerman 
(1-dimensional version). A group of 45 Ss with distur- 
bances of speech was compared to 2 student groups of 
147 and 121 Ss, respectively. These 2 groups differed in 
that the latter took part in the experiments voluntarily 
and the former was tested without this selective factor. 
Results reported by Zuckerman et al. were approxi- 
mately confirmed. Highly significant differences of 
scores in the SSS were shown between a group of 
stutterers compared with a group of normal Ss, and 
between groups of patients with speech disturbances of 
different diagnosis. Results led to tentative conclusions 
concerning the hypothesis that disturbed contact (direct 
or indirect) with the social environment would lead to 
reduced sensation-seeking behavior.—Journal summary. 

3501. Klinger, Herbert. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) Acceptance among alaryngeal speakers. 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
4(4), 273-278.—Cites examples and recommendations 
for therapy of alaryngeal speakers. Acceptance, as well 
as perceived acceptance of others toward his voice and 
physical state, may be a determining factor in rehabil- 
itation of the laryngectomized person. There are varying 
levels of acceptance-nonacceptance in different situa- 
tions that may affect acquisition of speech and the 
patient's total rehabilitation. Some aspects of non- 
acceptance may be dealt with by the clinician, while 
others must be handled by other professionals. Examples 
and. recommendations for therapy are given.—Journal 
abstract. 

3502. Klinger, Herbert. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) Esophageal speakers' perceptions of the 
belch and esophageal voice. Journal of Communi- 
cation Disorders, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 266-272.—Sur- 
veyed 23 male laryngectomized 37-72 yr. olds to 
determine whether they perceived differences, in their 
own productions, between the belch and esophageal 
voice from an auditory and tactile-kinesthetic stand- 
point. 21 Ss did not perceive the belch and esophageal 
voice as being auditorily similar. All Ss perceived 
tactile-kinesthetic differences.—Journal abstract. 

3503. Leonard, Laurence B. & Ritterman, Stuart I. (U. 
South Florida) Articulation of /s/ as a function of 
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cluster and word frequency of occurrence. Journal of 


Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 
476-485.—Examined frequency-of-occurrence effects on 
the articulatory production of /s/ in words by 76 normal 
and 18 /s/-defective 2nd graders. The stimuli, mono- 
syllabic CCVC and CVCC words, consisted of high- and 
low-frequency words, with each word containing either a 
high- or low-frequency /s/ cluster. The stimuli were 
arranged in 4 permutations of cluster/word frequency 
combinations and were presented to Ss in an imitation 
task. Significant differences were observed between the 
articulatory performances on high- vs. low-frequency 
clusters, as well as on high- vs. low-frequency words. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3504. Ludlow, Christy L. & Swisher, Linda P. (New 
York U., Medical Center) The audiometric evaluation 
of adult aphasics. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 535-543.—67 adult 
aphasics were tested audiometrically using ascending 
and descending approaches to threshold. The 3 lowest 
hearing levels at which responses were obtained for each 
of the approaches were recorded. The severity of aphasia 
in each S, and the degree to which each manifested 
behavioral problems often associated with brain damage, 
were evaluated. Data are related to Ss' responses to 
audiometric testing. Ss who did not respond adequately 
were those with severe aphasia who manifested partic- 
ular behavioral problems, e.g, an inappropriate social 
affect. The effect of the testing procedure on the hearing 
level and the variability of the responses recorded was 
investigated in 2 groups of aphasics matched for age. The 
responses of the less aphasic Ss did not differ with the 
approach to threshold used. Comparable responses were 
found in the more aphasic Ss with the descending 
approach; however, the hearing levels recorded with 
ascending approach were less sensitive, which resulted in 
greater response variability for this group.—Journal 
abstract. 

3505. Sayles, Daniel G. (U. Michigan, Dearborn) 
Cortical excitability, perseveration and stuttering. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
14(3), 462-475.—Compared 23 male undergraduate 
stutterers with 25 male undergraduate nonstutterers on 
measures of speech behavior, perseveration, and neuro- 
logic function. Flicker fusion threshold was determined 
as the single measure of perseveration, and multiple oral 
readings of a 218-word passage were recorded. Stuttering 
frequency for all Ss was computed from the tapes and, 
for the stuttering Ss, measures of adaptation and 
consistency were derived. Routine resting EEG records 
were obtained, and recording was continued during 
sleep, hyperventilation, intermittent photic stimulation, 
and 2 episodes of oral reading, 1 before and 1 
immediately after hyperventilation. Abnormal or bor- 
derline EEGs were observed in 48% of the stutterers, as 
compared with 12% of the nonstutterers. Stutterers also 
exhibited a significantly greater cortical sensitivity to 
hyperventilation, regardless of age. This was true even 0 
those with normal EEGs. Hyperventilation also ар- 
peared to reduce stuttering frequency among stutterers 
with anomalous EEGs. With respect to stuttering 
frequency, adaptation, and consistency, stutterers witl 
anomalous EEGs did not differ significantly from those 
with normal EEGs. Mean flicker fusion threshold was 
significantly lower in the stuttering group. Stutterers with 
anomalous EEGs had higher fusion thresholds than 
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those with normal EEGs. Flicker fusion threshold 
appeared to be unrelated to stuttering frequency, 
adaptation, and consistency. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3506. Shriberg, Lawrence D. (U. Wisconsin) The 
effect of examiner social behavior on children's 
articulation test performance. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 197\(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 659-672.—48 
Ist and 2nd grade children with /r/ or /s/ errors met 
with an articulation examiner once a wk. for 3 consec- 
utive wk. During each session, the E role-played social 
behaviors of a supportive examiner (S) or a nonsup- 
portive examiner (N) (Relationship Segment) and then 
administered a Vocal Imitation Task and an imitative 
Articulation Task (Testing Segment). Ss were divided 
into 4 groups balanced by sex, error sound, grade, and 
therapy experience. The sequence of experimental 
conditions for each group was: Group 1 (SSS), Group 2 
(NNN), Group 3 (SNS), and Group 4 (NSN). 2 questions 
were posed: Do S vs. N social behaviors affect articu- 
lation performance? Do differences in examiner social 
behavior affect Ss’ test-retest reliability? No main or 
interaction effects for the type of examiner behaviors 
were obtained on either dependent variable. Comparison 
of the Pearson correlation coefficients for each group 
indicated that Group 1 obtained the highest temporal 
reliability, .92, while Groups 2, 3, and 4 obtained average 
coefficients of .67, .76, and .62, respectively. Clinical and 
theoretical implications of these data indicate the value 
of using intensive designs for further study of inter- 
personal variables in the clinical process. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3507. Soderberg, George A. & MacKay, Donald G. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The function relating stut- 
tering to phoneme frequency and transition pro 
ability. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 83-91.—Tested information the- 
ories which maintain that stuttering is associated with 
linguistic units which carry high information. Inde- 
pendent variables were the frequency and transition 
probability of phonemes in initial positions of words and 
carefully constructed nonsense syllables. Experimental 
controls involved phoneme position, type of phoneme, 
word stress, word length, word frequency, syllable 
Structure, speech rate, operational definitions of stut- 
tering, comparisons of mild and severe stutterers, and 
tests of interjudge scoring reliability. 29 stutterers and 78 
nonstutterers produced the materials at maximum rate. 
No correlation was found between stuttering and either 
phoneme frequency or transitional uncertainty. The 
function relating stuttering to phonemic frequency and 
transition probability was flat. Results do not support 
the information theory.—Journal abstract. 

3508. Stark, Rachel E. & Pierce, Bruce R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) The effects of delayed 
auditory feedback on a speech-related task in 
Stutterers. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 245-253.—Studied 15 adult stut 
terers and 15 matched nonstutterers who presen! 
normal hearing and normal psychiatric and neurological 
Istories. Responses were compared on a patterne 
syllable-repetition task under synchronous auditory 
feedback (SAF), delayed auditory feedback (DAF), or 
combined SAF/DAF. SAF was presented by bone 
Conduction at a 40-db. sensation level, DAF by binaural 
air conduction with a delay of 140 or 200 msec., at 
sensation levels of 0, 10, 20, and 30 db. in DAF alone 
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and at sensation levels of 40, 50, 60, and 70 db. in 
SAF/DAF. Performances were evaluated in terms of 
pattern duration, lip-closure duration, and number of 
pattern errors. Stutterers and nonstutterers responded 
similarly, however, (a) during SAF alone, stutterers 
showed greater duration of lip closure than nonstut- 
terers; (b) there were nonsystematic differences between 
stutterers and nonstutterers in duration of lip closure 
during DAF and SAF/DAF conditions; and (c) with 
increased intensity of DAF, stutterers showed a greater 
increase in number of pattern errors than nonstutterers. 
—Journal abstract. 

3509. Starkweather, C. Woodruff, (Hunter Coll., City 
U. New York) The case against base rate compar- 
isons in stuttering experimentation. Journal of Com- 
munication Disorders, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 247-258.—A 
considerable number of experiments on stuttering have 
been done with the ABA (base rate, experimental, and 
extinction segments) design, in which a base-rate period 
serves as a control condition. 3 arguments against this 
design are presented: (a) if base rate is defined a priori, it 
is difficult to have confidence in the results, and if it is 
defined a posteriori it is hard to achieve; (b) 2 
assumptions must be made about stuttering to conclude 
that an experimental variable has produced a change in 
its frequency relative to base rate, and neither assump- 
tion seems justified, in light of current data; and (c) 
when punishment is the experimental variable, any 
comparison of an experimental condition with a base- 
rate condition is confounded because of the 2-dimen- 
sional nature of punishment itself. Alternative designs 
are offered from which valid experimental results may be 
obtained.—Journal abstract. 

3510. Swinney, David A. & Taylor, Orlando L. (Center 
for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D.C.) Short-term 

recognition search in aphasics. Journal of 

Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(8ер), Vol. 14(3), 
578-588.—Administered a nonverbal short-term mem- 
ory (STM) recognition task to 8 matched pairs of normal 
and aphasic adults. Computer-controlled apparatus 
presented a stimulus list of 2, 4, and 6 digits, followed by 
a single digit, and recorded the amount of time required 
for Ss to indicate whether the single digit was “in” or 
“out” of the stimulus list. Response latencies were 
significantly slower for aphasic than for control E. 
Analysis of response latencies as à function of list lengt 
revealed that both groups displayed linear increases, 
suggesting a serial search process in STM, Control Ss 
displayed parallel increases for both “in and “ош” 
functions, while aphasic Ss displayed slopes for m 
functions twice the magnitude of those for "in" func- 
tions. This finding indicated an exhaustive search 7 
control Ss and a self-terminating search in aphasic Ss. 
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3512. Yairi, Ehud & Williams, Dean E. (U. Iowa) 
Reports of parental attitudes by stuttering and by 
nonstuttering children. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1971($ер), Vol. 14(3), 596-604.—34 male 
stutterers (17 mild and 17 moderate-severe) and 34 male 
nonstutterers, all in the 6th and 7th grades, completed 
the Children's Report of Parent Behavior Inventory for 
both parents. Stutterers tended to view their parents as 
behaving with less control and hostility and with more 
love and autonomy than did the nonstutterers. The 
degree of severity of stuttering was not an influential 
factor on the reported parental behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

3513. Zenner, Anthony A. (Syracuse U.) A molecular 
analysis of stuttering and associated behaviors 
during massed oral readings of the same material: 
The adaptation and consistency of behaviors. Dis- 
yea Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4924. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


3514. Aronson, Leonard J. (Bar-Ilan U., Ramat-Gan, 
Israel) The psychologist and minimal brain dys- 
function: Ten steps to maximum incompetence. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Oct), Vol. 55(4), 523-525.—Com- 
ments on the lack of good professional relations between 
the school psychologist and the mental health center 
staff, highlighting differences of approach to children in 
regard to diagnosis, principles guiding choice of in- 
struments to use in evaluation, and interviews with 
рагепіѕ.—4. M. Cawley. 

3515. Burland, R. & Carroll, V. M. The misuse of a 
test of a specific ability as an estimate of general 
ability. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 24(85), 317-318.—Examined test per- 
formance of 21 children (age 7-12 yr. old) in a residential 
school for severely educationally subnormal cerebral- 
palsied children. It is stressed “that a test of specific 
ability should not be used to ‘estimate’ a more general 
ability or other abilities, The chance of significant 
overestimation is real, as well as the obvious possibility 
of a false underestimate of the specific ability itself."— V. 
S. Sexton. 

3516. Conners, C. Keith. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Child Development Lab., Boston) Recent drug 
studies with hyperkinetic children. Journal of Learn- 
ing Disabilities, 197 (Nov), Vol. 4(9), 476—483.— Presents 
а brief overview of recent controlled studies of the effects 
of stimulant drugs on general behavior, motor organ- 
ization, cognition and learning, physiological respon- 
siveness, and attention in hyperkinetic children. Empha- 
sis is placed on objective methods of assessment of drug 
effects which have begun to (a) allow long-standing 
clinical lore to become documented, and (b) contribute 
to the understanding of basic psychological and phys- 
iological processes involved in the heterogeneous dis- 
orders lumped under the label of “hyperkinetic syn- 

drome.” (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3517. Conrad, W. G., Dworkin, E. S., Shai, A., & 
Tobiessen, J. E. (Schenectady County Child Guidance 
Center, N.Y.) Effects of amphetamine therapy and 
prescriptive tutoring on the behavior and achieve- 
ment of lower class hyperactive children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 509-517. 
—Assigned 68 children, matched for intelligence and 
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degree of hyperactivity, to 4 groups: (a) placebo/no 
tutoring, (b) placebo/tutoring, (c) dextroampheta- 
mine/no tutoring, and (d) dextroamphetamine/tutoring. 
Double-blind procedures were used in the administration 
of medication. Results indicate that dextroamphetamine 
contributed to a reduction of hyperkinetic behavioral 
symptoms and to improvement in performance on 
various measures of perceptual motor and cognitive 
development. Twice-a-week tutoring for an average of 20 
wk. resulted in gains on some WISC subtests but was 
clearly not as effective as medication. Neither exper- 
imental condition significantly influenced academic 
achievement as measured by the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test. Implications for the management and 
instruction of hyperkinetic children are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3518. Davis, Leo J. & Muenter, Manfred D. (Mayo 
Clinic & Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) Psycho- 
motor performances of patients undergoing L-dopa 
therapy. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 
Pt. 2), 1303-1308.—Evaluated 11 patients undergoing 
L-dopa therapy for Parkinson's disease using 3 psycho- 
motor measures designed to assess functioning of the 
upper extremity. Ss were tested prior to L-dopa therapy, 
when they had reached optimum dosages of L-dopa, and 
finally, during a period when they had been placed on a 
placebo. Significant differences were found on 2 of the 3 
measures between pretreatment and L-dopa periods, and 
between pretreatment and placebo periods. No signif- 
icant differences were found between L-dopa and 
placebo periods, however.—Journal abstract. 

3519. Hewett, Sheila; Newson, John, & Newson, 
Elizabeth. The family and the handicapped child: A 
study of cerebral palsied children in their homes. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1970. 240 p. 

3520. Pearlman, Chester A. Sax, Daniel S. & 
Feldman, Robert D. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Boston, Mass.) Psychiatric aspects of L-dopa therapy 
of Parkinson's disease. Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1972(Jan) Vol. 3(1), 45-50.—32 male patients with 
Parkinson's disease, ages 34-77, were admitted to a 
Veterans Administration Hospital for treatment with 
L-dopa. Psychiatric complications of L-dopa treatment 
were found to be less Безе and less severe than 
reported in the literature. In the complications that did 
occur, psychosocial factors were much more prominent 
than pharmacologic effects of L-dopa. (42 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3521. Topaz, Peter M. Report on the Journal of 
Learning Disabilities preliminary study of drug abuse 
and minimal brain dysfunction. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1971(Nov), Vol. 4(9), 502-506.—Mailed 
questionnaires to 60 professionals in an attempt to 
determine if there were any correlations between drug 
abuse and minimal brain dysfunction. The response rate 
was only 38% and, of these, 62% failed to make any 
comments on the open-ended questions. Some of the 
comments and opinions which were received are pre 
sented.—S. Knapp. 

3522. Welten, J. B. Amantadinezuur en voortge- 
schreden Parkinsonisme. [Amantadine hydrochloride 
and advanced Parkinsonism.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
Gerontologie, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 23-30.—8 out of 12 
patients with serious Parkinsons’ disease exhibited 
improvement of all their symptoms when receiving 
amantadine hydrochloride (symmetrel) in a daily dose © 
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100-300 mg. A double-blind placebo test was scored by 3 
independent Es. The most severe side-effects were 
vomiting and diarrhea (3 Ss out of 12), dizziness, and 
visual disturbances. Benefits were sustained for 2-4 mo. 
No effect on blood pressure, liver and renal function, or 
hemopoietic system was observed.—English summary. 


Brain Damage 


3523. Adams, Jerry. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Comparison of task-central and task- 
peripheral forms of the Canter BIP in diagnosing 
brain damage in adults. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1259-1267.—Examined the 
Canter Background Interference Procedure (BIP) to 
determine what aspects account for its sensitivity to 
cerebral dysfunction. A special form of the technique 
with background lines peripheral to the drawing area 
(task-peripheral) was compared with the usual form 
(task-central). The performance of a heterogeneous 
group of 22 brain-damaged patients was compared with 
that of a group of 22 non-brain-damaged psychiatric 
patients, on the 2 forms. The damaged group made more 
errors on the Bender-Gestalt and deteriorated more 
under BIP conditions but not differentially for the 2 
forms. The diagnostic efficacy of the 2 forms did not 
differ meaningfully, but results indicate the need to 
reevaluate diagnostic criteria when applied in new 
situations. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3524. Alexander, D. A. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Two 
tests of psychomotor function in detection of 
organic cerebral damage in elderly psychiatric 
patients. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
33(3, Pt. 2), 1291-1297.—Administered a Digit Copying 
Test and the Gibson Spiral Maze to 14 elderly brain- 
damaged patients, 20 non-brain-damaged psychiatric 
controls, and 40 normal controls. On each task the 
brain-damaged patients were significantly more retarded 
in psychomotor performance than control Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

3525. Motanky, Guy U. & Zaks, Misha S. (North- 
Western U., Medical School) Psychological changes 
following brain damage, with autopsy confirmation 
of the lesions. International Review of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 20(2), 89-100.— Studied psy- 
chological test performance and overt behavioral re- 
Sponses before and after brain damage. Immediately 
following brain damage the diagnosed brain-damaged 
group exhibited a significantly greater amount of 
behavioral disturbances than the diagnosed non-brain- 
damaged group. The type of behavior related to brain 
damage consisted of bizarre and disoriented reactions. 

asting an average of 5 days. 2-3 wk. after brain 
damage, deficits were noted on the post-brain-damage 
Psychological tests in intellectual and perceptual skills 

ut not in perceptual-motor abilities. Changes were also 
noted on the personality tests, reflecting a shift tow: 
emotional constriction, rigidity, stereotyping, and ego- 
defensiveness. No changes in personality test perform- 
ance were noted in the diagnosed non-brain-damage 
group. It was theorized that the changes im personality 
lest performance were a reaction to a loss in the 
Psychological resources with which the patient usually 
deals with his environment—L. A. Ostlund. 

3526. Neumürker, Klaus J. & Neumärker, Marianne. 
(Charity Neuroclinic, Berlin, E. Germany) Über das 
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psychopathologische Verhalten bei Kindern mit 
Ponstumoren. [On the psychopathological behaviour of 
children with pontine tumours.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1971(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 
509-517.—Psychopathological behavior of children with 
metencephalon tumors showed more symptoms of 
apparent regressive behavior and affective disinhibition 
than that of children with tumors of the cerebellum. 
Disturbances due to the pontine regulating systems can 
be distinguished from those due to increased intra- 
cerebral pressure associated with tumors of the cere- 
bellum. Other psychopathological symptoms usually 
associated with pontine tumors, e.g., disturbances of 
consciousness, compulsive weeping, and disturbances in 
speech were not prominent in the experimental group 
studied. (20 теѓ.)—К. J. Hartman. 

3527. Roşu, S. et al. (Psychiatric Clinic, Cluj, 
Romania) Considerații asupra dinamicii tulburărilor 
de memorie in traumatismele cranio-cerebrale. 
[Consideration on the dynamics of memory disturbances 
in head injuries.) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 61-72. 

3528. Zinkus, Peter W. (Memphis State U.) Cross- 
modal matching and transfer in relation to brain 
dysfunction and language disorder. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4874. 


Epilepsy 
3529. Cuanalo G., Filémon & Macias, Guido, (Clinica 
de la Conducta, Mexico City, Mexico) Investigación 


possesses mainly anticonvulsive properties and which 
may be used secondarily as an anxiety reducer and 
tranquilizer. A selection was made of 8 3-16 yr. old 
epileptics who were subjected to 
psychometric, chia soci 
study. Even though indications were principally those 
concerned with petit mal epilepsy or its equivalents, 

grand mal cases. 
initive. Although the present study 


ini by EEG. Also improved scholastic per- 
Pune pe observed in most cases. Its effect on 
aggressiveness was not very favorable, nor was its 
anxiety reducing action. Side effects were minimal and 
occasionally produced somnolence and ataxic phenom- 
ena which disappeared upon modification of the dosage. 
Specific modifications in the EEG waves as well as the 
results of psychometric retests will be presented at a later 
date.—English summary. 
Joseph B. & „Lawrence C. 

dna Gr Medical qoem Indianapolis) Compara- 
of epileptic and nonepileptic 
lescents: On tests of lj 
social skills. Diseases of the 
Vol. 326), 418-421.—Com- 


pared the performances of 50 6-18 yr. old epileptics with 


ileptic control group on the Wide Range 
Жон Test, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 


majority of cases. 
ily 
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and the Mecham Verbal Language Development Scale. 
Epileptic Ss scored below expectancy levels in school 
achievement and language usage. Results suggest that 
parental expectancies may be lower for epileptic chil- 
dren, and that the epileptic is hindered from realizing his 
capabilities by the expectation that he will not perform at 
the level of nonepileptics. It is suggested that it may be of 
value to emphasize the assets rather than the limitations 
of the epileptic child.—Journal summary. i 

3531. Hughes, John R. (Northwestern U., Medical 
Center, Chicago, Ill) Interdependence of age and 
alpha rhythmicity on epileptiform discharges and 
seizures. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 32(8), 545-554.—Collected EEG data on over 6,000 
epileptic patients representing all age levels in private 
and public hospitals. Analysis by age in decades 
indicates that peaks of epileptiform activity (a) occurred 
in the 20s and 70s, (b) were highest in the 40s and 50s, 
and (c) occurred 10 yr. earlier for indigent adults than 
private patients. For all Ss, epileptiform activity was 
more often associated with desynchronized alpha activ- 
ity, although there was a tendency for association with 
well-organized alpha activity in the older age groups. 
Results suggest that in later life, the elements contrib- 
uting to the synchronicity of cells producing rhythmical 
alpha activity may also produce a hypersynchronized 
cellular discharge, resulting in abnormal epileptiform 
activity. (26 ref.)—4A. Olson. 

3532. Loiseau, P. Epilepsies myocloniques. [Myo- 
clonic epilepsies.] Encéphale, 1971(May), Vol. 60(3), 
245-264.— Discusses myoclonic epilepsies which cover 2 
large groups of Ss: (a) epileptics, and (b) Ss having a 
progressive cerebral metabolic or degenerative disease in 
which epileptic myoclonias are only a symptom. The Ist 
group is by far the largest: out of 185 patients consulted, 
180 were of this category. The 2nd group includes rare 
illnesses, which explains, in part,the difficulties of 
Positive classification. These nosological difficulties also 
exist for epileptic myoclonias in young children, and 
certain cases of the Lennox-Gastaut Syndrome are 
perhaps forms. of transition between the 2 groups. 
Nosological entities which are given the name myoclonic 
epilepsy are not definitive. Categories do exist, however, 
and can be employed by those who recognize their 
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associated with epilepsy. In the remaining cases they 
were the main and sole manifestation of the disease, 
Follow-up observations lasted from 2-15 mo. In all Ss 
except | a marked calming effect was observed with 
disappearance of attacks of rage with aggression or 
depression. A favorable effect of the frequency and 
character of epileptic seizures was observed, sometimes 
including their complete disappearance Improvement 
was more evident after bilateral operations. 3 adult Ss 
resumed their former occupations and 6 young Ss 
returned to school. The remaining are awaiting contra- 
lateral sterotaxic operations. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3534. Milea, St. (2nd Moscow Pirogov State Medical 
Inst., Chair of Psychiatry, USSR) Particularitati carac- 
teriale si de temperament ale copilului cu com- 
portament dizarmonic de tip epileptoid. [Character 
and temperamental particularities of children with 
dysharmonious behavior of epileptoid type.] Neurologia, 
Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 255- 
264. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


3535. Allen, Robert M., Cortazzo, Arnold D. & 
Toister, Richard P. (Eds.) The role of genetics in 
mental retardation. Coral Gables, Fla.: U. Miami 
Press, 1971. 115 p. Aves 

3536. Attwell, Arthur A. & Clabby, D. Ann. (California 
State Coll., Los Angeles) The retarded child: Answers 
to questions parents ask. Los Angeles, Calif.: Western 
Psychological Services, 1971. x, 134 p. $5.95(рарег). 

3537. Boratyüáska-Dabrowska, Maria; Huber, 
Zdzislaw; Kosowicz, Jerzy, & Nowicka, Halina. (Medical 
Academy, Poznań, Poland) A psychological evalua- 
tion of young patients with Klinefelter’s syndrome. 
Polish Endocrinology, 1970, Vol. 21(1), 35-39.—Psycho- 
logical analysis of 20 11-36 yr. old patients with 
Klinefelter’s syndrome revealed lowered intelligence 
quotient and distinct adaptation disorders in a majority 
of the Ss. Analysis was based on personal intervene: 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence scale, the MMPI, TAT, 
Rorschach test, Sacks and Sidney Unfinished Ве, 
Test, and the Woodworth questionnaire. The intensity 0 
personality disorders was found to increase with time, 
coinciding with hormonal hypofunction of the testes. 
—Journal abstract. К 

3538. Castro Peñalver, Pedro E. (Children’s Nos 
Mexico, D. F.) Historia clinica de una adolescen le 
con problemas de conducta. [Clinical history of an 
adolescent with behavior problems.] Revista de la Clinica 
de la Conducta, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4(8), 49-53.—Describes 
the case history of a 13-yr-old girl with behan 
problems. Since the $ was mentally subnormal, t т 
question of whether her problems were due to 18 
intelligence level or other factors was considered. 
Psychotherapeutic approach was comprehensive, pn 
volving medication as well as pedagogical, familial, 4? 
educational guidance.—English summary. of 

3539. Das, J. P. (U. Alberta, Centre for the Study al 
Mental Retardation, Edmonton, Canada) Ман 
search, stimulus density, and subnormal inie” 
gence. American Journal of Mental Deficien Pe 
1971(Noy), Vol. 76(3), 357-361.—Conducted а comput 
er-controlled visual-search task in which 15 Ist rac 
and 15 MA-matched retarded Ss detected a target v 4 
by hitting it with a lightpen. The target word was lo | 
8, or 16 words presented in a matrix. Search task W^ 
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preceded by a practice period of hitting individually 
presented words. Ss did not differ in initial RT for 
identifying single words or in search time. Search time 
increased linearly as a function of word density levels 
from 4-16. The lack of difference in search time may 
imply that the nonretarded Ss were not superior to those 
retarded when the task called for the use of uninstructed 
search strategies, or that the search task was not complex 
enough to bring out the difference.—Journal abstract. 

3540. Donoghue, E. C., Abbas, K. A., & Gal, E. (Queen 
Mary's Hosp. for Children, Carshalton, England) Sym- 
posium on the educational problems of the severely 
mentally handicapped child: Il. The age of admis- 
sion to hospital of severely subnormal children. 
British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
17(33, Pt. 2), 94-100.—Compared the freqeucny of 
certain medical and social variables in 285 mentally 
retarded patients admitted to a children's hospital to 
determine whether any of the variables were associated 
with earlier or later admission. Although some of the 
factors considered did not show a statistically significant 
increase relating to particular age groups, certain trends 
were seen and 3 significant factors concerning the 38 
under l-yr-old admissions were observed.—Journal 
summary. 

3541. Elliot, Luke S. & Johnson, John T. (Memphis 
State U.) The orienting reflex in intellectually aver- 
age and retarded children to a relevant and an 
irrelevant stimulus. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 332-336.—Compared 15 
intellectually average and 15 retarded males matched for 
CA on the digital blood volume component of the 
orienting reflex (OR) to 2 types of stimuli. In Phase la 
relevant tone stimulus was presented alone 10 times. 
Significant orienting occurred in both groups, but there 
was no reliable evidence of habituation. In Phase 2, an 
irrelevant light stimulus was presented 10 times during 
the performance of a task. In accordance with the 
theorized filtering aspects of the OR, neither group 
Oriented to the irrelevant stimulus. No differences 
between groups were found in the magnitude of the OR 
to the tone stimulus, a finding which fails to support the 
hypothesized weaker OR in retarded Ss. Results are 
discussed in terms of E. N. Sokolov's theory of the 
OR.—Journal abstract. ; 

3542. Gerstmann, Paul E., Baum, David, & Gun- 
theroth, Warren G. (U. Washington, Medical School) 
Prevalence of cardiovascular disease in the re- 
tarded. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 219(9), 1171-1175.—The prev- 
alence of cardiovascular disease in 453 Ss under 21 yr. of 
age who were admitted consecutively to a state school 
for the retarded was 9%. All but 3 of the 41 Ss who had 
cardiovascular disease had congenital heart disease. The 
population contained 76 with Down’s syndrome, 20 of 
whom had heart disease. Of those who did not have 
Down’s syndrome, 21 had heart disease; this is ap- 
proximately 25 times the rate in the normal population. 

here was a surprisingly high prevalence of diseases of 
the aortic valve or ascending aorta; 18 of those with 
cardiovasular disease had this type—Journal abstract. 

3543. Harrelson, Lawrence E., Jordan, John ae 
Horn, Hartmut. (Bay-Arenac Community Mental Healt 
Services Board, Adult Clinic, Bay City, Mich.) An 
application of Guttman facet theory to the study of 
attitudes toward the mentally retarded in Germany. 
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Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 323- 
335.—Developed a 6 level instrument from facet theory, 
the Attitude-Behavior Scale: Mental Retardation, to 
measure attitudes on an abstract-impersonal to con- 
crete-behavioral continuum. The instrument was used to 
assess the attitude-behaviors of 74 regular teachers, 148 
teachers of the retarded, 83 manager-executives, 144 
parents of retarded children, and 70 parents of normal 
children. Relationships between attitude-behaviors and 
demographic variables, contact with the retarded, knowl- 
edge of retardation, and belief in man’s ability to control 
his natural and social environment were examined at the 
6 levels. Results indicate that the scale levels discriminate 
among “known” groups, and that attitudes at the 
action-behavioral levels have an affective-value-con- 
tactual base rather than a cognitive-knowledge one. (36 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3544. Holden, Raymond H. (Rhode Island Coll., 
Learning Center) Prediction of mental retardation in 
infancy. Mental Retardation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1) 
28-30.— Out of a population of 2,875 infants in the Child 
Development Study at Brown University, 230 Ss were 
followed to age 4 and 115 to age 7. Each S was | mo. or 
more below average on the Bayley Scales of Mental or 
Motor Development at 8 mo. of age. At both ages 4 and 
7, mean IQ scores were significantly lower than a control 
group of 150 children.—Journal abstract. 

3545. Jacobs, Rolf. (Schleswig National Hosp., Inst. 
of Child Psychiatry, W. Germany) Zur Problematik 
gezielter Pharmakotheraple von Depressionen bei 
schwachsinnigen Kindern und Jugendlichen. [On 
the problems of aimed pharmacotherapy of depressions 
in imbecile children and juveniles.] Arzneimittel-For- 
schung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5),. 607—609.—Reports the 
therapy of 31 imbecile juveniles showing depressive 
symptoms with 5-(2-dimethylamino ethoxy-imino) -5H- 
dibenzo[a,d] cyclohepta-1,4-diene hydrochloride, (nox- 
iptilin, agedal). The physical compatibility of noxiptilin 
proved satisfactory so that it is considered suitable for 
prolonged treatment. Noxiptilin showed a favorable 
influence on the depressive symptoms of children, 
especially those with inhibited and anxious depressive 
symptoms. Noxiptilin is regarded as less suited for the 
depressions of such imbecile children whose psycho- 
pathologic оди аге ар by а deep-rooted 

hopathic predisposition.—English_ summary. 
РУ ЗД. азот, Robert I. & Smith, Sanford V. (West- 
chester State School, White Plains, N.Y.) A proposal for 
a new conceptual use of the term mental retar- 
dation.” Mental Retardation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
36-37.— Proposes that the term “mental retardation” be 
used describing the problems of such an individual 
rather than the person himself. In this manner, the 
individuality of the peron is emphasized rather than his 
icaps.—Journal abstract. 7 А 
pus Jones, Marshall B. & Whitson, David W. 
(Pennsylvania State U., Milton S. Hershey Medical 
Center) Visibility of the nailfold capillaries in re- 
tarded adolescents. Biological Psychiatry, 1971, Vol. 
3(4). 331-337.—Examined 141 normal and 180 retarded 
adolescents for a visible, subpapillary capillary plexus in 
the nailfold; all Ss were white, born in 1954, and tested in 
the fall of 1969. The 180 retarded children. constituted 
the total population of white patients born in 1954 at 3 
state institutions in Pennsylvania. Visibility of the 
subpapillary plexus was rated for the 4th and.5th fingers 
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of both hands. IQs were available for most Ss, both 
normal and retarded. Ratings of plexus visibility were 
found to be much higher for retarded than normal Ss. A 
significant negative correlation was obtained between IQ 
and plexus rating among retarded males but not 
elsewhere. No differences were found between 28 
Mongoloid children and age-matched normal controls. 
There was no association between plexus visibility and 
length of hospitalization or, by implication, age at Ist 
hospitalization among the retarded Ss. These findings are 
interpreted under the hypothesis that plexus visibility is 
linked on a genetic basis with vulnerability to brain 
damage in intrauterine life. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3548. Katz, Daniel & Walden, Theodore. (Rutgers 
State U., Graduate School of Social Work) Collabora- 
tive service to the retarded poor. Mental Retardation, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 31-34.—In recognition of lack of 
service within the social welfare system to the mentally 
retarded who are poor, an attempt was made by graduate 
social work students to aid the retarded poor. Their 
experiences under state sanction with a settlement house 
and an antipoverty agency is briefly described. The 
student experiences highlight the need to overcome client 
suspicion and distrust and to demonstrate an ability to 
be helpful before nonestablishment agencies are willin, 
to focus attention on mental retardation. The potential 
partnership and advantages of links between public and 
private agencies is stressed as a means whereby services 
to difficult-to-reach clients can be delivered.—Journal 
abstract. 

3549. Norley, Dolores. "How violent are they?" 
Mental Retardation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 42.—Dis- 
cussed the need for training police forces to understand 
the needs and positive potential of retarded persons. 
Mention is made of such a program which has been 
successfully implemented in Palm Beach County, Flor- 
ida.—P. Hertzberg. 

3550. Paluck, Robert J. & Esser, Aristide H. (Hunter 
Coll., City U. New York) Territorial behavior as an 
indicator of changes in clinical behavioral condition 
of severely retarded boys. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 284-290.—Charted 
individual territorial behavior of 21 severely retarded 
boys in small E in an experimental dayroom. 20 mo. 
later territorial behavior was again charted for 7 Ss. All 
boys in Trial 2 staked out or fought for some specific 
territories which they possessed in Trial 1, thus sug- 
gesting rigidity of spatial behavior. Small changes in 
territorial behavior were correlated with changes in 
overall psychological functioning. Improvement in psy- 
chological health was related to: (a) the move from 
isolated or uncontested territories to popular or contes- 
ted territories, and (b) the move from fixed territorial 
ownership to participation in the staff power structure as 
an expression of dominance.—Journal abstract. 

3551. Perske, Robert. (Greater Omaha Assn. for 
Retarded Children, Nebr.) Dignity of risk and the 
mentally retarded. Mental Retardation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
10(1), 24-27..—In Denmark and Sweden, there is а 

growing interest in granting mentally retarded persons 
their fair and prudent share of risk-taking in their daily 
living. Denying the mentally retarded exposure to 
normal risks commensurate with their functioning tends 
to have a deleterious effect on both their sense of human 
dignity and their personal development, In addition, the 
removal of all risk diminishes the retarded in the eyes of 
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others. It is shown how appropriate and reasonable 
risk-taking can and should be worked into the daily 
living experiences of the mentally retarded in America. 
—Journal abstract. 

3552. Pustel, Gabriel; Sternlicht, Manny, & De- 
Respinis, Michael. (Willowbrook State School, Staten 
Island, N.Y.) Institutionalized retardates’ animal 
drawings: Their meanings and significance. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(1), 103- 
109.—Obtained animal drawings from 731 institution- 
alized adult and adolescent male and female retardates 
of varying intellectual level. A frequency distribution 
was composed, the type and sex of the animals drawn 
were analyzed, and the findings contrasted with those 
already obtained from a comparable nonretarded pop- 
ulation. An image of the retarded emerged from the 
drawings, which, generally, were convergent on the adult 
level but divergent for the adolescents. A possible 
rationale for this is offered.—Journal abstract. 

3553. Rosen, Marvin; Floor, Lucretia, & Baxter, 
Donald. (Elwyn Inst, Pa.) The institutional person- 
ality. British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 197 1(Dec), 
Vol. 17(33, Pt. 2), 125-131.—Relates the personality and 
behavioral deficits found in 200 persons discharged from 
a hospital for the mentally retarded to the training and 
experiences at the institution. The most common deficits 
observed were (a) low self-esteem and related moti- 
vational deficits, (b) conditioned helplessness, (c) acqui- 
escence, (d) socially inappropriate behavior, and (e) 
sexual inadequacies. Recommendations for the restruc- 
turing of institutions and reeducation of staff members 
to prevent these conditions in dischargees are presented. 
(24 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

3554. Rosencrans, C. J. (U. Alabama, Medical 
Center, Birmingham) A longitudinal study of excep- 
tional cognitive development in a partial transloca- 
tion Down's syndrome child. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 291-294. 
—Reports on a 5-yr follow-up of a Down's syndrome 
boy with exceptional intelligence from a family with a 
D/partial G translocation [46, XY, t(D, ,)]. S maintained 
his average verbal-vocabulary intelligence over a period 
of 6 yr. but now displays perceptual-motor deficit, 
behavioral distractibility, and performance IQ depres- 
sion quite similar to children diagnosed as chronic brain 
syndrome. The longitudinal study of this “partial 
Down’s syndrome $ revealed marked differences among 
abilities that are generally “masked” by the overall 
behavioral deficit of the typical Down’s trisomy. Some 
hypotheses concerning degree of excessive chromosomal 
material and its relationship to specific areas of stigmata 
expression are offered.—Journal abstract. 

3555. Ross, Robert T. (Fairview State Hosp., Costa 
Mesa, Calif.) A preliminary study of self-help skills 
and age їп hospitalized Down's syndrome patients. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
76(3), 373-377.—Administered either the Kuhlmann or 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale to 187 hospitalized 
Down's syndrome patients. A Fairview Self-Help Scale 
was developed which correlated .96 and .94 with the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale and the Cain-Levine 
Social Competency Scale. Total score on the Fairview 
Self-Help Scale correlated .37 with CA, .88 with MA, 
and .80 with IQ. These results confirm E. Doll’s findings 
for institutionalized mentally retarded Ss, but are quite 
different from the correlations of Cain-Levine scores for 
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noninstitutionalized retarded Ss of a somewhat higher 
level. Results indicate that, for the group tested, MA 
determines the level of self-help skills which are, in turn, 
not significantly related to years of training represented 
by the CA.—Journal abstract. 

3556. Russkikh, V. V; Oligofrenii i smezhnye formy. 
[Oligophrenia and related forms. Moscow, USSR.: 
Izdatbyuro Tresta Meduchposobia, 1969. 96 p.1R.7K. 

3557. Sakurai, Yoshiro. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Chiba, Japan) [Study on adaptive behavior of 
mentally subnormal.] Journal of Mental Health, 
1971(Mar), No. 19, 71-91.—Examines the nature of 
adaptive behavior (consisting of social maturity and 
human relationship) as it applies to mentally and 
physically handicapped children with respect to their 
prospects for being accepted as members of their 
Community and participating in its social life. Noting 
that the social maturity of mental subnormal (MS) adults 
is more developed than that of MS children, the role of 
environmental influence is considered. Expert guidence 
stressing behavioral therapy is seen as a very influential 
factor in helping MS children to adjust. Moreover, it is 
Suggested that intelligence should not be the standard for 
community acceptability. Changes in the community 
value system as well as in the methods of educating and 
training MS children are considered necessary.—English 
abstract. 

3558. Schlosser, Frances D. (U. Southern Califronia) 
Effect of selected combinations of stimuli on 
communicative responses of children with Downs 
Syndrome. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4922-4923. 

3559. Severy, Lawrence J. & Davis, Keith E. (U. 
Colorado) Helping behavior among normal and 
retarded children. Child Development, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
42(4), 1017-1031.—Developed a framework applicable 
to prosocial behavior. Distinctions between psycholog- 
ical vs. task helping and attempted vs. achieved help 
Were applied to the helping behaviors of 3-5 and 8—10 yr. 
old normal (n = 30) and retarded (n = 25) Ss observed 
in natural settings. Contrary to expectation, older 
normals were not more helpful than younger normals or 
Tetardates. Raw frequencies of helping behavior were 
greater for younger normals and older retardates who 
had many opportunities for helping. When opportunities 
Were controlled, older retardates attempted to help more 
than any other group and succeeded in helping as often. 
(16 ref.) Journal abstract. 

3560. Sharlin, Shlomo A. & Polansky, Norman A. (U. 
Georgia, School of Social Work) The process of 
Infantilization. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 92-102.— Discusses D. Levy's (see 
PA, Vol. 40:9098) identification of infantilization as 1 
form of maternal overprotection. It is hypothesized that 
the child obliges his mother's deviant role by failing to 
develop to his fullest. Recent research on child. neglect in 
rural Appalachia suggested an intergenerational “cycle 
of infantilization” among mothers. A study was made of 
32 mother-child pairs in which the 7-12 yr. old children 
Were borderline or mentally retarded. Results of studying 
mother-child communications and interactions and an 
estimate of the S's gross motor coordination linked IQ 
decrement among Ss to specific child-rearing practices of 
their mothers. Results clarify the development of the 
infantile personality, especially among handicapped 
Children. "The role of separation anxiety is considered 
Important. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3561. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., Sallade, Jacqueline В. 
& Tardibuono, John S. (Pennsylvania State US Speech- 
hearing measurements in an intellectually average 
to below a group of children. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 76(4), 427-433. 
—Investigated relationships between MA, CA, IQ, 
physiological age (PA) and speech hearing ability. Ss 
included 187 6-15 yr. olds with pure tone acuity of at 
least 25 db. but lowered IQs of 45-94 and MAs of 
5.8-11.5. Ss were given the WISC, Threshold by 
Identification òf Pictures (TIP) test, and Discrimination 
by Identification of Pictures (DIP) test. Results indicate 
that MA, IQ, PA, institutionalization, and organic bases 
for retardation were not significantly related to speech 
reception threshold or speech discrimination. Speech 
hearing was mostly independent of age and IQ effects. 
Reliability of the TIP and DIP compared favorably with 
their use for nonretarded children. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3562. Skelton, Mora. Areas of parental concern 
about retarded children. Mental Retardation, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 38-41.—Asked parents of 90 
children (from infancy to late teens) admitted to an 
institution for the retarded, and parents of a contrast 
group of 38 retarded children who remained at home 
their prime areas of concern with regard to the retarded 
child. 7 major problems were identified, identical for 
both groups, and seen with the same degree of relative 
urgency. The problem areas were broadly classified as 
concern for the welfare of the retarded child, the family, 
and the community. Some implications for needed 
community services are noted. Parents who hospitalized 
their retarded child expressed greater overall concern for 
the welfare of the family; parents who kept the child at 
home expressed greater overall concern for the welfare of 
the child.—Journal abstract. 

3563. Switzky, Harvey N. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Psychophysical scaling of brightness and 
shape dimensions in mentally retarded persons. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
76(3), 341-347.—Used a sample of 33 institutionalized 
moderately retarded adolescents and adults to obtain 
psychometric functions for stimuli on a brightness and 
on a shape dimension so as to scale these stimuli in terms 
of their distinctiveness. Stimuli on the brightness 
dimension were taken from the Munsell achromatic 
series. Stimuli on the shape dimension were generated by 
varying the vertical-horizontal dimensions of a rectan- 
gular bar while keeping area and depth constant so as to 
yield a vertical and horizontal series of stimuli. For all 
practical purposes the distinctiveness of cues on 1 
stimulus dimension was independent of stimulus cues on 
the other dimension. The obtained psychometric func- 
tions were applied successfully in subsequent research to 
scale stimuli in terms of their discriminability.—Journal 


abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 
W, & 


ү Reuben; T: Larry 
fies Charles C. (U. ош) Effects of novelty on 
verbal reinforcement effectiveness with retardates. 
Psychological Record, 1971(Fal), Vol. 21(4), фу 
—Suggests that the excessive deployment of verba 
encouragement with institutionalized retardates may be 
of diminishing effectiveness due to stimulus ир 
The feasibility of enhancing the effectiveness of verba 
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reinforcement via a novel mode of reinforcement 
presentation was studied in an experiment with 38 male 
8-16 yr. old educable mentally retarded Ss. Ss receiving 
novel verbal reinforcement evidenced heightened per- 
ceptual-motor performance over Ss receiving traditional 
verbal reinforcement, and both treatments were superior 
to a control condition in which Ss were not reinforced. 
—Journal abstract. 

3565. Belmont, John M. & Butterfield, Earl C. (Yale 
U.) Learning strategies as determinants of memory 
deficiencies. Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 
411-420.—2 tests were made of inferences about how 
learning strategies affect recall accuracy, and how 
peculiarities of strategy might account for mentally 
retardeds’ memory deficiencies. Learning strategy was 
defined as the pattern of pauses generated by S as he 
paced himself through serial lists of letters. When given 
freedom to proceed as they wished, normally intelligent 
Ss paused increasingly the deeper they went into the list. 
Retarded Ss did not. It is concluded that the normals’ 
active strategies contribute to their high primacy, while 
the retardeds’ lack of distinctive pauses accounts for 
their low primacy. In the 2nd test, the strategies were 
reversed. The normals were forced to abandon rehearsal; 
the retardeds were forced to rehearse—resulting in 
greatly enhanced primacy for the retardeds, and greatly 
decreased primacy for the normals. In addition to 
showing how spontaneous strategies and forced strat- 
egies can directly influence recall accuracy, findings 
suggest a reasonably simple means of mitigating short- 
term memory deficiencies—Journal summary. 

3566. Clinton, LeRoy. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Effects of between-trials variability and initial re- 
sponse outcome on the alternation discrimination 
learning of retarded adolescents. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 76(4), 440-445. 
—Investigated the effects of between-trials variablity in 
irrelevant brightness and size, initial response outcome, 
and MA on the alternation discrimination of 60 12-17 
yr. old retardates. Results indicate that only the main 
effect of initial response outcome was significant. 
Nonreinforcement of the Ist response was associated 
with significantly more nonalternation responses than 
reinforcement. Results are discussed in terms of the 
Zeaman-House attention theory and S response pre- 
dispositions.—Journal abstract. 

3567. Harter, Susan; Brown, Lynn, & Zigler, Edward. 
(Yale U.) Discrimination learning in retarded and 
nonretarded children as a function of task difficulty 
and social reinforcement. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 275-283.— Compared 
the learning performances of 33 nonretarded, 37 non- 
institutionalized retarded, and 38 institutionalized re- 
tarded 6-16 yr. olds matched for MA on an oddity 
problem and a simple 3-choice discrimination task, with 
or without social reinforcement. The oddity problem was 
more difficult than the 3-choice task for all 3 groups. On 
both learning tasks, nonretarded Ss made significantly 
more correct responses than either retarded group. 

Although more nonretarded than retarded Ss learned the 
oddity problem, there were no group differences in the 
frequency of learners on the 3-choice task. On this latter 
task, the institutionalized retarded Ss made more correct 
responses in the nonsocial condition, while the pattern 
was just the reverse for the noninstitutionalized retarded 
Ss. Findings are discussed in terms of the need to 
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consider more than 1 learning measure and the effects of 
motivational variables in the assessment of nonretarded- 
retarded differences. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3568. Holt, Gary L. (State U. New York, Geneseo) 
Systematic probability reversal and control of be- 
havior through reinforcement menus. Psychological 
Record, 197\(Fal), Vol. 21(4), 465-469.—Used rein- 
forcement menus to change response probabilities while 
maintaining control over academic task performance in 2 
mentally retarded females classed as trainable. Ss were 
allowed to engage in a high probability behavior after 
successfully completing fixed units of reading or arith- 
metic tasks. After stable responding was attained, 4 
additional menus were sequentially presented to ap- 
proximate low probability behavior increasingly (fading). 
Task time and response duration reached asymptotic 
values and remained at base-line values throughout 
menu fading. After menu fading, Ss performed reading 
and arithmetic tasks to participate in reinforcers which 
simulated these academic tasks.—Journa! abstract. 

3569. Jacobs, J. Walter & Foshee, Donald P. (U. 
Alabama) Use of the von Restorff effect to condition 
rehearsal in retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 313-318. 
—Assessed the feasibility of using the von Restorff effect 
to condition rehearsal in 50 retarded 7—14 yr. olds. It was 
hypothesized that isolation would have a significant 
facilitatory effect on the primacy and middle segments of 
a serial task for retarded Ss. Further, it was predicted 
that this facilitative effect would generalize to a transfer 
task containing no isolated items. Findings support the 
hypotheses and suggest that a fruitful way of ap- 
proaching the behavioral inadequacy of the retarded 
individual might be the systematic training of rehearsal. 
(15 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

3570. Talkington, Larry W. (Fairview Hosp. & 
Training Center, Salem, Ore.) Response-chain learn- 
ing of mentally retarded adolescents under four 
conditions of reinforcement. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3). 337-340. 
—Presented a sequential response-chain task to 4 
matched groups of 16 educable, teenage retarded Ss, 
each of which was exposed to a different token 
reinforcement condition. Analysis of variance for treat 
ment effects indicates that a response-cost condition am 
а combination response-cost/reward condition resulte: 
in more rapid acquisition than the standard reward- 
for-correct or a nontoken control condition. Implications 
of the findings are discussed as related to a failure- 
avoidance hypothesis. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3571. Turnure, James E. (U. Minnesota) Types of 
verbal elaboration in the paired-associate perform- 
ance of educable mentally retarded children. Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 197\(Nov), Vol. 763); 
306-312.—Investigated the effects of 3 types of verbal 
elaboration on the learning and reversal of paired- 
associates by 16 male and 16 female educable mentally 
retarded children. A standard labeling condition was 
compared with 3 elaboration conditions: sentence, 
semantic paragraph, and syntactic paragraph elabora- 
tion. Verbal elaboration markedly facilitated acquisition 
of word pairs over labeling, and provision of either type 
of paragraph elaboration produced slightly smaller, bu 
statistically significant increments beyond the cites 
sentences. Backward associations were also significant Y 
enhanced in all elaboration conditions. Several eXP?" 
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nations pertinent to the distinctive effects of verbal 
elaborations on. the learning and reversal of paired- 
associates are discussed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


3572. Ball, Thomas S., Seric, Kathy, & Payne, 
Lawrence E. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona) Long-term 
retention of self-help skill training in the profoundly 
retarded. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 76(3), 378-382.—Following 90 days of 
intensive self-help skill training, 6 severely retarded boys 
were returned to their home wards. A direct challenge of 
Ss’ retention of learned responses was conducted 
periodically. An immediate gain in undressing skills 
quickly declined after return to a custodial routine. In 
contrast, a significant improvement in dressing did not 
appear until almost 4 yr. later. These differential results 
are interpreted in terms of cues selectively maintaining 
performance in a custodial situation. Findings are 
related to an administrative strategy for program 
implementation.—Journal abstract. 

3573. Kartye, Joseph P. (Texas A & M U.) A 
behavior shaping program for institutionalized sev- 
erely and profoundly retarded females. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4423. 
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3574. Abram, Harry S. (Vanderbilt U., Medical 
School) Psychological dilemmas of medical pro- 
gress. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 
51-58.—Advances in medical technology have given rise 
to a number of psychological, ethical, and legal dilem- 
mas. 3 problem areas in the medical field of artificial and 
transplanted organs are examined: the psychological 
selection of patients for these procedures, the psycho- 
logical implications of donating an organ, and the 
psychological consequences of prolonged life. (29 ref.) 
—R. M. Cohen. 

3575. Crisp, A. H., Douglas, J. W., Ross, J. М., & 
Stonehill, Edward. (St. George’s Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Some developmental aspects of disorders of 
weight. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Sep). 
Vol. 14(3), 313-320.—To determine developmental 
aspects of the clinical state of obesity, 3,078 children 
from a nationwide study were weighed and measured by 
school medical officers at 7, 11, and 15 yr. Ss self- 
reported such measures at age 20. A close and stable 
relationship was demonstrated between individual 
weight and shape characteristics. Patterns of breast 
feeding and weaning were not related to subsequent 
body shape. Tonsillectomy, however, was more often 
reported for obese children.—W. G. Shipman. 

3576. Croog, Sydney H., Shapiro, David S., & Levine, 
Sol. (U. Connecticut, Health Center, Farmington) 
Denial among male heart patients: An empirical 
study. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1971(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 
385-397. Among 345 30-60 yr. old men who suffered a 
Ist myocardial infarction, 20% denied that they had had 
= heart attack 3 wk. after admission to the hospital. 

eniers and nondeniers were compared on 3 aspects of 
this phenomenon: (a) social and psychologic correlates, 
(b) evidence of generalized denial, and (c) temporal 
aspects and continuity of denial over an extended period. 
Results suggest an association between denial and ethnic 
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background. Generalization of denial of the heart attack 
appeared in such findings as a tendency to disavow 
negative traits, minimizing of symptoms, and resisting 
medical advice relating to work, rest, and smoking. (22 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

3577. Dundee, J. W. & Pandit, S. K. (Queen’s U., 
Belfast, Ireland) Anterograde amnesic effects of 
pethidine, hyoscine and diazepam in adults. British 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 140- 
144.—The iv administration of 5 and 10 mg. diazepam 
caused anterograde amnesia in 50 and 90% of adults, the 
peak effect occurring in 2-3 min. and action persisting 
for 20-30 min. Ss were 160 females of reproductive age 
who were about to undergo minor gynecological surgery. 
There were 20 nonsurgical controls. Hyoscine (.4 and .6 
mg) caused amnesia in 35 and 50% of Ss with peak effect 
not occurring until 50-80 min. after injection and action 
persisting for at least 120 min. With neither drug was 
there any relationship between the incidence of amnesia 
and the degree of drowsiness. Amnesia was not observed 
after saline or after 50 mg. pethidine. On questioning 6 
hr. after a short operation many Ss had no memory of an 
object which they clearly recognized and described 1 hr. 
after surgery.—Journal abstract. 

3578. Freire-Maia, N. (Federal U. of Parana, Lab. of 
Human Genetics, Curitiba, Brazil) Ectodermal dys- 
plasias. Human Heredity, 1971, Vol. 21(4), 309-312. 
— Presents a criterium for the delineation of the 
nosologic group of diseases known as ectodermal 
dysplasias and classifies 32 conditions within it. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3579. Hertzberg, Leonard J. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, 
Md.) Cancer and the dying patient. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 128(7), 806-810.—Outlines 
fears and other problems faced by patients and staff on a 
cancer ward and describes the activities of the ward 
consulting psychiatrist. It is suggested that the psychi- 
atrist in this setting can be most helpful by developing 
vehicles to enhance staff understanding so that they need 
not maintain avoidance techniques. The use of group 
meetings with patients’ families also appears to be a 
promising approach.—Journal abstract. 

3580. Heszen, Irena. Wpływ informacji zwiazanych 
na niektóre aspekty funkcjonowania 
pacjentów chirurgicznych w orkesie. rekonwale- 
ѕсепс]і. [Effect of information about surgical operation 

behaviour.] Studia Psycho- 
133-154.—Selected 20 gall 
under age 60, who had never 
had at least ап elementary 


education, and were without expert medical knowledge. 


which they stated their expectations and feelings about 
the operation. E then clarified events and made each S 
aware of his possible active participati 
cence. Preoperative recordings of anxiety level, aggres- 
sion, subjective activity, and knowledge about the 
de for all Ss. Postoperatively, various 


wledge of the operation, and, postoperatively, 
ши ee е activity, тоге realistic 
dical staff, and quicker recovery 
n relation to many шаа 

і i i were по 

articularly emotional ones, group differences 

Etistically significant, possibly due to шеше 
recording techniques. Significant differences were ue to 
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the additional information supplied the experimental Ss. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

3581. Howard, Timothy J. (St. Louis U.) Cramping, 
relaxation and hemodialysis. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4860. 

3582. Lange, Jean. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kan.) Dying with dignity: Everyone’s birthright. 
Menninger Perspective, 1971(Арг), Vol. 2(3), 8-12.—De- 
scribes a workshop conducted by Dr. Elisabeth Ross on 
the subject of death. 5 stages of a patient’s reactions to 
the knowledge of a death are outlined: (a) 
denial, (b) anger, (c) bargaining, (d) depression, and (e) 
acceptance. A distinction is drawn between the accep- 
tance of death and resignation. It is suggested that death 
can become an acceptable part of life “if medical schools 
and nursing programs become sensitive to the needs of 
dying patients and teach their students to attend to those 
needs.” —S. Knapp. 

3583. Pacynski, Adam; Budzyńska, Agnieszka; 
Przytecki, Stanislaw, & Robaczyüski, Jerzy. Hyper- 
estrogenism in workers in a pharmaceutical estab- 
lishment and their children as occupational dis- 
ease. Polish Endocrinology, 1971, Vol. 22(2), 125- 
129.—Reports observations of 9 women, their children, 
and | man who were employed in the production of 
stilbestrol. Symptoms of hyperestrogenism were found in 
all of the Ss and in many of their male and female 
children. Observations indicate that prolonged profes- 
sional contact with synthetic estrogens causes systemic 
disorders which may be regarded as an occupational 
disease. Protection of workers based on hygienic workin 
conditions and medical examinations is suggested. 05 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3584, Payne, Wayne A. (U. Tennessee) The study of 
an informational component designed to modify 
participation within an reduction гат. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
ЖӨ 4683-4684. 

. Perli, Р. D. & Birka, E. A. Golovnye boli. 
перен Riga, Latvian SSR: Zinatne, 1970. 357 p 1 


3586. Rodin, Judith S. (Columbia U.) The effects of 
distraction upon the performance of obese and 
normal зи . Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4710-4711. 

3587. Seligman, Roslyn; Carroll, Shirley, & MacMil- 
lan, Bruce G. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School) Emo- 
tional responses of burned children їп а pediatric 
intensive care unit. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1), 59-65.—Presents 4 brief case histories of 
burned children to illustrate the clinical study of the 
following variables: early development and personality 
in the preburn child, emotional responses to the injury 
and hospitalization, the role of emotions in the clinical 
course of treatment, and long-term adjustment to the 
РУШЫ а pee trauma of burns.—R. M. Cohen. 

. Terdslinna, Pentii; Partanen, Timo; Koskela, 
Aarni, & Oja, Pekka. (U. Kentucky, Coll. of Education) 
Discrimination by social habits and attitudes be- 
tween groups with high and low risk of coronary 
heart disease. Work-Environment-Health, 1971, Vol. 
8(1), 22-26.—Determined coronary heart disease (CHD) 
risk for 1,708 Finnish male manager-executives (mean 
age = 44 yr.) by systolic and diastolic blood pressure 
measurement, serum cholesterol concentration, and 
predicted maximal O, intake. 2 study groups were 
formed: 85 men with high CHD risk and 91 men with 
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relatively low CHD risk. Social habits and attitudes were 
assessed by questionnaire. Results were: a 4-variable 
vector significantly discriminated (p < .001) between the 
high- and low-risk groups. The risk group had a greater 
use of alcohol, less physical activity, more leisure time, 
and less family satisfaction. Other findings were: 9% of 
the 1,708 Ss thought to be CHD prone had both high 
cholesterol levels and high blood pressure; 3% with low 
CHD risk and 12% with high CHD risk, according to 
cholesterol and blood pressure criteria, showed an 
ischemic S-T segment depression on an EKG after 
exercise; and the S-T-J depression group consumed more 
alcohol than the group without such a depression. Some 
limitations of the study are noted. The findings provide 
some direction for future hypotheses. (29 ref.)—D. 
Lawrence. 

3589. Tietz, Walter & Vidmar, J. Ted. (U. Southern 
California, Medical School) The impact of coping 
styles on the control of juvenile diabetes. Psychiatry 
in Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 67-74.— Evaluates the 
correlation between specific psychosocial variables and 
control of diabetes in 21 children seen in diabetes clinic. 
A positive correlation was found between a family 
history of diabetes and good control. Children who 
appeared to be in the midst of an "adolescent growth 
spurt" clustered in the group with fair to poor control. 
The relation of psychological and neurophysiological 
mechanisms is discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3590. Vincent, Pauline. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Factors influencing patient noncompliance: A the- 
oretical h. Nursing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
20(6), 509-516.—Examined and analyzed variations in 
the behavior of conforming and nonconforming medical- 
ly diagnosed individuals, with reference to the sick role 
construct formulated by Parsons. Data were obtained 
from interviews of glaucoma patients for whom eye 
drops were prescribed. Where possible, related studies 
augmented the testing of hypotheses derived from 
Parsons' theoretical framework. Findings suggest that 
the conflicts inherent in the sick role may be com- 
pounded by conflicts between this role and the normal 
social role obligations of the individuals involved. 
According to the theory, a patient's resolution of these 
conflits will be influenced by his definition of the 
situation in which he is interacting. To increase the 
probability of compliance, 1 of the responsibilities of 
nursing would be to contribute to the patient's definition 
of the situation so that the resolution of the conflict is 1n 
the direction of compliance. This may assist patients 
attaining the maximal benefits from their prescriptions. 
This does not imply just “more information” but à 
careful evaluation of what kinds of information would be 
most helpful, most meaningful, and least ambiguous for 
each patient. The increased numbers of individuals who 
have had medications prescribed for them on a 
outpatient basis emphasize the importance of the nee 
for further research in this already apparent problem or 
noncompliant patient behavior. (22 ref.)—Journal sum 


mary. 
3591. Von Blarer, Arno. Zur Psychodynamik - 
Syndroms der primár-bedingten Infantilität. П d 
psychodynamics of the primary dependency infant! i ) 
syndrome.) Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Feb), Vol. 250) 
124-151.—Analyzes the etiologic complementary We. 
resulting in primary dependency infantilism by means 
case illustrations and employing concepts of the die 
of representations. Hereditary, congenital, or trauma 
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defects of a motor or sensory ego apparatus frequently 
trigger an interaction pattern which interferes with the 
functional compensation of the defect; thus the child’s 
growth to autonomy is obstructed. Retardation or arrest 
of development may follow. The mother (and others in 
the family or nursing milieu) may experience the child’s 
defect (e.g., blindness) as a narcissistic injury and reject 
the child (emotional deprivation). 2 other inadequate 
reactions are denial of the defect and overprotective 
behavior. The former interferes with the child’s construc- 
ting a realistic self-representation, while the latter results 
in the permanent substitution of the maternal auxiliary 
ego for the child’s defective ego apparatus.—English 
abstract. 

3592. Zander Olsen, P., et al. (Gentofte Hosp., 
Hellerup, Denmark) Electroencephalographic find- 
ings in hyperthyroidism. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 171- 
177.—Found that 26 of 32 patients with untreated 
thyrotoxicosis had an abnormal EEG. The severity of the 
hyperthyroidism was correlated with the degree of 
diffuse paroxysmal activity and fast activity above 15 
рУ, but no correlation was found with the alpha 
frequency. After 2-6 wk. of treatment the EEGs showed 
a decrease in the alpha frequency parallel to the 
normalization of the thyroid function tests. The par- 
oxysmal and fast activities subsided gradually and 
incompletely but significantly, while the slow activity did 
not show any significant decrease after 2-3 yr. At the 
end of the observation period more than '/ the Ss still 
had EEGs which were abnormal, although less pro- 
nounced. 6 Ss with relapses of hyperthyroidism had 
aggravation of the EEG abnormalities, which again 
subsided after treatment was reinstituted. It is concluded 
that hyperthyroidism causes a characteristic pattern of 
severe EEG changes which may only subside gradually 
and incompletely, indicating persisting cerebral dys- 
function in spite of an otherwise successful treatment of 
the hyperthyroidism. (German summary)—Journal sum- 
mary. 
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3593. Abbott, A. Р. & Kehoe, J. Р. (Dept. of National 
Health & Welfare, Northern Health Service, Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, Canada) Mental health practice in 
the Yukon. Canada’s Mental Health, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 4-10.—Outlines the historical development of 
mental health services in the Yukon Territory, and gives 
some idea of the geographical problems involved with 
providing such services. Although the cross-section. of 
the clinical entities seen in the Yukon over a 1-уг peri 
was approximately the same as in southern Canada, 
there were some differences. This was most marked in 
the higher incidence of mania and the great disparity 
between males and females suffering from schizophrenia. 
The concept of cabin fever is defined, and some of the 
problems of personnel in the mental health field working 
in an area, e.g, the Yukon Territory, are presented. 
—Journal summary. i 

3594. Atcheson, J. D. (Thistletown Regional Centre 
for Children & Adolescents, Rexdale, Ontario, Canada 
Problems of mental health in the Canadian arctic. 
Canada's Mental Health, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 10- 
17,—Examines mental health problems in the Canadian 
arctic with regard to (a) types of illness observed, (b) 
major etiological factors involved in emotional break- 
down in the north, and (c) the problem of delivering 
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service to arctic communities. In considering problems, it 
is necessary for the mental health consultant to distin- 
guish between native and nonnative Canadians. When 
regarding Eskimo Canadians, their increasing use of 
alcohol is essential to their mental health problems. The 
main problems in the nonnative population involve 
persons who had moved from a southern community to 
the north. Etiological problems are mainly related to the 
erosion of native culture by “civilized” invaders. Sug- 
gestions include setting up an appropriate administrative 
chart that would permit coordination of mental health 
services maintained at community level.—P. Hertzberg. 
3595. Cobb, Charles W. (Connecticut State Dept. of 
Mental Health, Div. of Community Services, Hartford) 
A management information system for mental health 
planning and program evaluation: A developing 
model. Community Mental Health Journal, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 7(4), 280-287.—Outlines the framework developed 
within a state department of mental health to guide the 
acquisition of data relevant to resource deployment 
decisions. The system includes data concerning popu- 
lations in need, those currently receiving services, and 
the nature, effectiveness, and cost of existing services. 
Ultimately it is intended that this system will contribute 
objective information to assist state and local man- 
agement decision-makers in maximizing the efficiency 
effectiveness of the scarce resources available.—Journal 
abstract. 
3596. Copia; Victor & Ohrtman, William F. A 
comprehensive plan for services for the handi- 
capped. Journal of Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 
5(1), 73-79.—Presents a model for ab жрт services for 
the handicapped which includes the following units: (a) 
genetic counseling which would identify high risk 
possibilities; € care employing all known 
preventive methods to avoid or reduce birth defects; (c) 
computerized records so that data would be constantly 
available for further referral and treatment; (d) а 
complete medical, psychological, educational, and social 
analysis, with additional assessments and evaluations 
following the initial diagnosis; (e) care and custody 
programs; (f) preschool programs; (g) primary educa- 
tion; and (h) intermediate and secondary education. The 
community would be involved during and after the 
education and training period. An evaluation system 
would help to determine necessary changes in the 
program.—L. M. Glidden. 
3597. De Rosis, Helen A. (Roosevelt Hosp., New 
York, N.Y.) Preventive community — Psy- 
choanalytic homecoming?: A panel discussion. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(1), 
51-57.—Summarized the problems of adapting long- 
term psychoanalytic techniques for use in short-term 
community programs. As a clinician, the ps; chiatrist 
needs to make use of assorted techniques, only one of 
which is individual psychotherapy. As an administrator, 
he has to oversee a number of agencies and programs. As 
a community organizer he initiates the interest of others 
in various activities. As a consultant, he is а to 
interpret the findings of other professionals. The limi- 
tations of community psychiatry are also outlined. There 
is a danger of oversimplifying the concept of mental 
health—e.g., the individual, not society, is the patient. In 
attempting “quick cure,” one may relieve only psychi- 
atric symptoms. The 
otype may have hidden th 
patients are capable of intro: 
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receptive to long-term, in-depth psychotherapy.—C. M. 
O'Donnell. 

3598. Holder, Lee. (U. North Carolina, School of 
Public Health, Chapel Hill) Some theoretical and 
practical considerations in influencing health be- 
havior. Health Education Monographs, 1970, No. 30, 
49—69.— Tested several hypotheses concerning similarity 
between a communicator and an audience and the 
resulting effects on certain health beliefs and behaviors. 
Previous studies indicate an effect of similarity on 
subsequent opinion, attitude, and behavior change. In 
this study, Ss were 122 maternity patients. Analyses were 
made of several kinds of similarity: (a) perceived 
subjectively by the communication recipient; (b) deter- 
mined objectively, based on a shared overt character- 
istic; and (c) global determination of relative strength of 
similarity. Results indicate a need to reconsider many 
implications of previous work on interpersonal similarity 
and behavioral influence. (38 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3599. Information & Counseling Service for Older 
Persons, Duke U. Guidelines for an information and 
counseling service for older persons. Durham, N.C.: 
Center for the Study of Aging & Human Development, 
Duke U., 1970. 99 p. 

3600. Kreyes, W. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) 
Problems of communication in the field of com- 
munity psychiatry based on services in the hospital 
for mental diseases, Selkirk, Manitoba, Canada. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 
272-279. 

3601. Moos, Rudolf. (Stanford U., Medical School, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Assessment of the psychosocial 
environments of community-oriented psychiatric 
treatment programs. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 79(1), 9-18.—Describes the development 
of the Community-Oriented Programs Environment 
Scale, which attempts to systematically assess the 
psychosocial environments of transitional community- 
oriented psychiatric treatment programs, e.g., halfway 
houses, rehabilitation centers, day care centers, and 
community care homes. The psychometric character- 
istics of the scale are given, sample program profiles 
illustrated, and potential applications discussed. (35 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3602. Pasnau, Robert O., Williams, Lois, & Tallman, 
Frank F. (U. California, Los Angeles) Small activity 
groups in the school: Report of twelve year research 
project in community psychiatry. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 303-311.—De- 
scribes a long-term study in an urban school district 
utilizing a structured activity group program to develop 
preventive mental health activities. More than 350 6-15 
yr. olds and 32 teacher-leaders participated in a total of 
64 groups. Evaluations of the program were based on 
children’s responses to projective tests, teachers’ com- 
pletion of questionnaires, and behavioral observations. 
Results indicate that the program provided (a) mental 
health services which bridged the gap between classroom 

and formal psychiatric assistance, (b) inservice training 
of faculty in the diagnosis of emotionally based learning 
problems, and (c) insights about schools as social 
institutions. It is suggested that previous warnings about 
such programs need not discourage future development 
of this consultation modality. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3603. Schedlinger, Saul; Sarcka, Anne, & Mendes, 

Helen. (Lincoln Community Mental Health Center, New 
York, N.Y.) A mental health consultation service to 
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neighborhood organizations in an inner city area. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 
264-271.—Extended a 3-yr program of mental health 
consultation, originally serving 21 traditional service 
agencies in a severely deprived area, to include 7 centers 
run by neighborhood residents. Consultants used special 
service and training procedures and obtained feedback 
from administrators of the centers. This process helped 
focus on the need for joint social action and led to the 
formation of an independent community-wide federation 
of organizations.—Journal abstract. 

3604. Tucker, F. G. (Ministry of Health, Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) Mental health services in 
British Columbia. Canada's Mental Health, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 19(6), 7-12.—Describes the distribution and type of 
mental health care services in British Columbia, noting 
the recent trend toward a decentralized and regionalized 
approach which stresses local involvement in mental 
health programming. 

3605. Yasser, Allen M. (Erie County Suicide Preven- 
tion & Crisis Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Treating the bad 
trip telephone. Crisis Intervention, 1970, Vol. 2(1, 
Suppl.), 25-26.—Crisis counseling phenomena for indi- 
viduals on a "bad trip," an intensely frightening episode 
while under the influence of drugs which most often are 
of the hallucinogenic type. Various categories of factors 
leading to the fear experienced are listed, e.g. feeling of 
going crazy, that the experience will not terminate, 
feeling of being in great danger, etc. Basically, calm 
discussion emphasizing that the experiences stem from 
the drug and will terminate when effects wear off is used. 
Some additional approaches which can be used to help 
the caller are described. Maintaining telephone contact 
шш the caller begins to feel better is important.—E. 

ile. 
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3606. Leering, C. Geestelijke stoornissen bij 
bejaarden in samenhang met enkele lichamelijke 
aandoeningen. [Mental disturbances in the aged and 
their relation to physical disease.] Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor Gerontologie, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 2-6.—The most 
serious consequence of disease in the elderly is the 
restriction of motion and mobility. A system Was 
developed in which organic diagnoses are classifiec 
according to their possible influence on mobility. This 
classification was used in a comparison between men- 
tally normal and mentally disturbed patients in geriatric 
clinics. Mentally disturbed Ss suffered less from diseases 
with direct influence on mobility (osteoarthritis, frac- 
tures, rheumatoid arthritis) and cerebrovascular acci- 
dents. Both groups were matched for other diseases. In 
this setting, the difference could not be explained by the 
effect of selection alone. Finally, doubts arose eu 
cerning the influence of atherosclerosis, an arteria 
disease, on the development of dementia.—Englis 
summary. 

3607. Loew, Clemens A. & Silverstone, Barbara M 
(Postgraduate Center for Mental Health, New dur 
N.Y. A program of intensified stimulation ат 
responses facilitation for the senile aged. Geronto:- 
ogist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 1), 341347.—Investi- 
gated the effects on the cognitive, affective, and ra 
functioning of a program of intensified sensory івро 
апа response facilitation with patients in а Сш 
institution. A program of physical, social, and psy¢ 9 
logical stimulation was instituted for the experiment 
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(mean age = 87.5) but not for the comparable control 
(mean age = 86.5) group. Results of qualitative and 
quantitative assessments prior to and 6 mo. after 
inception of the program indicate significant improve- 
ment in functioning for the experimental but not for the 
control group. Significant implications for the emotional 
and physical care, as well as for management of patients 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3608. Mather, James; Stare, Charlotte, & Breinin, 
Sharon. (Harrisburg State Hosp., Pa.) Color prefer- 
ences in а geriatric population. Gerontologist, 
1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt.1), 311-313.— Tested male and 
female patients in the Geriatric Unit of the Harrisburg 
State Hospital for color preference on the psychological 
primaries, red, green, yellow, and blue. The order of 
preference for the men was blue Ist, red 2nd, green 3rd, 
and yellow last; for the women the order was blue Ist, 
green 2nd, red a close 3rd, and yellow last.—Journal 
abstract. 

3609. Niemeijer, J. Bijdrage tot de diagnostiek der 
dementiéle syndromen. [Contribution to the diagnos- 
tics of demential syndromes.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
Gerontologie, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 17-22.—In a psy- 
chogeriatric nursing home an attempt was made at 
operationalization of the concept of senile dementia, the 
latter implying a noncurable pathological deterioration 
of 1 or more intellectual functions. A detailed description 
of mentally disturbed old people, based on psychological 
testing procedures, enables a number of demential 
syndromes to be distinguished, each with its own 
prognosis and sensitivity to therapy. Generally speaking, 
there is a great deal of pessimism about the possibility of 
influencing the behavior of patients suffering from a 
demential syndrome. An observation center with a long 
stay annex allowing the patient to be observed in group 
activities and be diagnosed at an early stage 15 suggested. 
The therapy of patients suffering from demential 
syndrome should be aimed at their reorientation in time 
and at making them aware of their actual whereabouts. 
—English summary. 

3610. Sipsma, D. H. Sociaal-geriatrische zorg en 
de geestelijk gestoorde bejaarde. [Social geriatrics 
and the mentally disturbed aged.] Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor Gerontologie, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 7-16.—Surveys 
the organization and problems relating to care for the 
mentally disturbed aged in a province in the Nether- 
lands. The percentage of mentally disturbed aged is 
calculated to be 2.795. И is argued that the usual 
Psychiatric nosological system does not provide an 
integrated appraisal of aged people who are disturbed in 
their adaptation. The “Nieuw Toutenburg” classification 
is discussed. This classification is based upon the level of 
adaptation to the environment, involving 4 categories: 
(a) aged requiring accompaniment; (b) aged requiring 
Care; (c) aged requiring nursing care; and (d) aged 
requiring intensive nursing care. Together with a de- 
Scriptive and etiological diagnosis, this classification Is à 
very useful working model for social geriatric purposes. 

patients, waiting for admission in nursing homes; 
were classified according to the “Nieuw Toutenburg 
classification. It is shown that more nursing care 1s 
Tequired for very old people.—English summary. 
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Piaget, and beyond. Interchange, 1970(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 
12-24.—Examines the relevance for educational theory 
of Piaget's cognitive and developmental psychology, 
especially as teaching of concepts and operations is 
concerned. Piaget's constructivism and his assimilation 
theory were found to be most useful. His equilibration 
concept and his l-step model of concept construction, 
however, limited the applicability of the theory. Related 
to these traits of Piaget’s psychology is the tacit 
assumption that experiments simply uncover cognitive 
structures which are said to build up during the child's 
spontaneous activities. An alternative conception of 
developmental processes and of cognitive learning is 
offered, in which an elaboration concept, language, and 
social stimulation are central. (French abstract) —Journal 
abstract. 

3612. Bereiter, Carl; Kamii, Constance, & Kohlberg, 
Lawrence. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in Education, 
Toronto, Canada) Educational implications of Kohl- 
berg's cognitive-developmental view. Interchange, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 25-5l.—Bereiter criticizes L. 
Kohlberg's attempt to derive from cognitive-develop- 
mental theory the conclusion that specific instruction 
cannot contribute significantly to cognitive development 
as a "category error." His distinctions of structural vs. 
nonstructural, generalized vs. situation-specific, and 
permanent vs. impermanent behavior change are found 
to apply equally to changes resulting from instruction 
and “natural” behavior changes. It is suggested that a 
more educationally relevant distinction is one between 
developmental accomplishments that do and do not 
depend upon adult-child interaction. Kamii draws 
pedagogical implications from Piaget’s theory in the light 
of Bereiter's critical response to Kohlberg's view against 
specific instruction. It is argued that instruction can be 
more specific in some ways than Kohlberg suggested. It 
shows the relevance of Piaget's theory to early childhood 
education. Kohlberg suggests that Bereiter’s claim that 
the cognitive-developmental distinction between Type I 
structural reorganization and Type II content learning is 
a “category error” is based on his misunderstanding of 
the distinction. Bereiter misinterprets the distinction as 
one between the “natural and inevitable” and the 
taught.” Some ways in which the distinction (and the 
existence of Type I change) may serve as a positive focus 
of early educa ont are clarified. (64 ref.) (French 

'ournal abstract. 
аат Morris L. (Fresno State Coll.) Learning 
theories for teachers. (2nd ed) New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1971. v, 358 p. $4.95(paper). 

3614. Bower, Eli M. (Ed.) (U. California, Berkeley) 
Orthopsychiatry and education. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State U. Press, 1971. 470 p. $16.95.—Presents 
articles from various behavioral scientists on the pob 
lems and processes of education. Subjects covere 
include: general theoretical perspectives, preschool 
education, curriculum innovations, reading as a signif- 
icant school skill, teaching children with learning and 
emotional problems, inner-city children, and higher 
Ee a Gordon C. (Northwestern U.) A study 
of the "third force movement in psychology, its 
principles, and their implications for eee ton 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4412. i f education 

Leslie М. (Ed.) Aims of ed . 
ме Teachers Coll. Press, 1970. xix, 186 p. 
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3617. Bryant, Brenda К. (U. Minnesota) Student- 
teacher relationships as related to internal-external 
locus of control. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4854. 

3618. de Maldavsky, Clara R. & de Boffa, Catalina D. 
(Buenos Aires Psychological Assn., Argentina) El rol del 
psicól educacional en la institución escolar. 
[The role of educational psychology in the school.] 
Revista Argentina de Psicología, l ), Vol. 1(2), 
71-87.—The basic theme which serves to relate the 
various roles taken is that of an attempt to provide 
better, more well adjusted learning. Around this theme, 
(a) the critical aspects of schools as organizations, (b) the 
means of detecting and utilizing differences in these 
dimensions, (c) the means of recognizing and taking 
advantage of formal groups within the school structure 
which might offer aid, and (d) an example are discussed. 
Different degrees of intervention into the system and 
their advantages and disadvantages are mentioned as 
they affect the psychologist’s role as consultant and 
researcher.—S. М. Halpin. 

3619. Di Stefano, Mary J. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
A study of cognitive complexity in the selection of 
students in sical therapy. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4415. 

3620. Komulainen, Erkki. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
Investigations Into the instructional process: Ill. 
P-technique treatment of observational data. Re- 
search Bulletin, Institute of Education, U. Helsinki, 

1971(Jan), No. 28, 41 p.—Presents a sequel to 2 previous 
studies concerned with the work of 1 school class which 
had been followed by means of a closed circuit TV 
system. Objects of the study were (a) to examine 
interaction in a school class by means of the factor- 
analytical P-technique; (b) to consider the behavior of 
the emerging factors (factor scores) in combination with 
certain other variables included in the interaction 
matrix; and (c) to explore the formation of homogeneous 
groups of lessons in a grouping analysis based on the 
factor scores and to compare this grouping with the one 
previously performed by means of the O-technique. 

esults are reported by means of flow-chart descriptions. 
(4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3621. Krug, Samuel E. (U. Illinois) An examination 
of experimentally induced changes in ergic tension 
levels. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
VoL Ву 4894—4895. 

. Ташу, Patrick D. (St. Louis U.) Philosophies 
of education and personality correlates. Dissertation 
A tracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4490- 


3623. Ofiesh, Gabriel D. & Molly: M E. 
M U., Center for Educational Technology) 

ducational technology and the free school move- 
ment. Educational Technology, 1972(Јап), Vol. 12(1), 
68-70.—Contends that unless the free school movement 
weds itself to educational technology it is unlikely to 
evolve into a significant force in education, In fact, there 
would be little to differentiate it from incidental learning. 
Educational technology offers ideas which can more 
positively direct the objectives of the free school 
movement, whether it be primary, adult, university, 
secondary, or continuing education, and strengthen the 
concepts of an open educational environment or system. 
—G. R. Alley. 


3624. Pretorius, J. W. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) 
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Kinderlike belewing: ‘п psigologies-pedagogiese 
perspektief. [Childlike lived-experience: A psycholog- 
ical-pedagogical perspective.] Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrit 
vir die Pedagogiek, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(2), 28-41.— Defines 
lived experience as the “personal (pathic, gnostic, 
normative) intentional (meaning-giving, meaning-living, 
attitudinal), continuous activity of being-conscious of 
reality.” The becoming (psychic development and 
process of self-actualization) of a child is viewed in terms 
of the actualization of lived-experience potentialities. 
The basic psychological-pedagogical criterion for eval- 
uating a child’s lived experience is regarded in terms of 
the primary and secondary criterion in the pathic, 
gnostic, and normative lived experience potentialities, 
The task of orthopedagogy is seen as reeducating the 
child with learning problems toward relived experience 
in order to give new sense and meaning to his world—an 
actualization to his potentialities. (40 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

3625. Resnick, Lauren B. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Open education: 
Some tasks for technology. Educational Technology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 70-76.—Discusses the central 
goals of the open education movement and explores their 
implications for the future development of educational 
methods. By using learner control as the defining 
criterion, the author attempts “to free the conception of 
open education from any particular set of current 
educational practices and to focus attention on a central 
social concern, increasing the degree of control the 
individual exercises over the shape of his own life." Open 
societies are possible only with the help of a highly 
sophisticated educational technology that will eventually 
permit learning that is highly efficient and yet responsive 
to the preferences of the individual. Without such an 
educational technology, open and informal educational 
systems are likely to lead to more concentration of 
knowledge and skil and to increased educational 
privilege, thus diminishing self-determination for the 
majority of people. (25 ref.)]—G. R. Alley. pith 

3626. Robinson, Floyd G. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Study guide for Ausu- 
bel/Robinson School learning: An introduction to edu- 
cational psychology. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart, & 
Winston, 1970. viii, 205 p. 

3627. Rosenbaum, Edward. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of 
гасе of observer, examiner, and model on imitation 
of a school-like task. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4428. 

3628. Schmock, Joyce C. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The relation of autonomic balance to selecte 
measures of achievement and affective behavior i 
young children. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa’, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4430-4431. m 

3629. Silber, Kenneth H. Technology and {reads} m 
Educational Technology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 21” 
34.—Contends that an education or learning environ 
ment based on true freedom and technology Сал. 
developed and implemented. *The product is sme 
and is guaranteed; if there is failure, it is on the par p 
the environment and not the learner." Such an €n 
ronment meets the conditions of both freedom on 
technology. Freedom has the right and ability to chocs 
and the options from which to choose. In technology Si 
the needs come from the initiator/recipient, (b) the ne А 
are expressed and heard, (с) the product meets the ле А 
апа (4) people control the process and devices a 
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choose whether or not to use them as the needs and 
product warrant.—G. А. Alley. 

3630. Slack, Charles W. (U. Alabama, Office of 
Learning Resources, Birmingham) Three essays on our 
new movement: І. A theory of three: Il. How to name 
our baby: III. Tell it what it is. Educational Technology, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 12(1), 19-27.—Contends that schools 
today are generally characterized by an inadequate 
social structure which does not allow students or 
teachers enough choice of relevant social roles or 
relevant social role models. It is suggested that the 
limited, traditional, 2-role educational dyad of student 
and teacher is at fault. To correct this situation and open 
up the school to the wider community, a triad theory is 
proposed to replace the inadequate student-teacher 
dyad. The triad, or 3-role groups, have “а number of 
contributions to make toward improving the quality of 
education at all levels. In understanding what is meant 
by the concept of triad, however, it is necessary to realize 
that the term refers to 3 separate social roles and not to 3 
people. In a dyad or triad, there may be (and education- 
ally speaking, there should be) more than 1 person to 
represent each role."—G. R. Alley. 

3631. Sommer, Robert & Becker, Franklin D. (U. 
California, Davis) Room density and user satisfac- 
tion. Environment & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 
412-417.—To study the effects of variations in crowding 
on user satisfaction with a relatively homogeneous 
population, a single college classroom was studied with 
22 chairs over a 4-yr period. 32 classes, varying from 
5-22 students and their faculty, were asked to rate the 
physical environment of the classroom during the 6th 
through the 9th wk. of the term. Class size was found to 
be directly related to the proportion of complaints, 
satisfaction with ventilation, and room size for both 
students and faculty. It is concluded that it is necessary 
to develop theories of “people in environments” rather 
than of “people and environments” as separate entities. 
—S. T. Margulis. 

3632. Trachtman, Gilbert M. (New York U.) Pupils, 
parents, privacy, and the school psychologist. 
American Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 37-45. 
—The past decade has witnessed increasing concern Over 
issues of pupil records, confidentiality, privileged com- 
munication, and invasion of privacy- In an attempt to 
clarify and differentiate concepts of privileged com- 
munication and confidentiality, a selected group of 
legislative actions, legal rulings or court decisions, and 
related administrative decisions are reviewed, primarily 
wtihin the field of education. Projected directional trends 
and their implications for educators and psychologists 
are discussed, with particular reference to the role of 
School psychologists. Community control of schools is 
Supported.—. 2 

рр Author abstract. U) The 


achieve- 
tudent 


(West Virginia 
analysis of sex differences in intelligence, 
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situation is regarded as one characterized by interven- 
tion, guidance and aiding, aimed at constantly confron- 
ting a child with the improved actualization of his own 
potentialities. The pedagogical goal implies that both 
adult and child are directed in a common, pedagogically 
accountable goal, ie. the child's destination. This 
implies that both are confronted with the authority of the 
norm, and subject themselves to it. The child's will- 
ingness to accept norms and values implies a morally 
independent subjection towards the actualization of his 
destination.—P. Hertzberg. 

3635. Vargiu, James G. (Psychosynthesis Inst., Red- 
wood City, Calif.) Global education and psycho- 
synthesis. Psychosynthesis Research Foundation, 1971, 
No. 27, 15 par Pineusa the need for a gradual shift in 
the central focus of education from scholarship and task 
performance to self-actualization. It is proposed that 
education should deal increasingly with fundamental 
personal values, qualities, and aspirations which are most 
likely to create broad areas of agreement between 
individuals regardless of their backgrounds. In this 
context, the concept of psychosynthesis, a process of 
personal growth aimed at the formation of higher 
self-awareness and harmony, is introduced. Suggestions 
are made for a psychosynthetic education, i.e., education 
for the development and harmonizing of physical, 
sensory, emotional, imaginative, intellectual, creative, 
intuitive, ethical, social, volitional, and transpersonal 
qualities. High school is considered an ideal time for the 
introduction of psychosynthetic programs due to the 
general crisis of adolescence. Such a program would 
offer basic principles and techniques which each student 
could use for his inner growth. (26 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

3636. Wedemeyer, Charles A. (U. Wisconsin) The 
“open” school: Education's Runnymede? Educa- 
tional Technology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 65-68.—De- 
scribes “open education" as a many-faceted concept or 
cluster of concepts, regarding education, teaching, 
learning, and the individual in society, held together by 
humanitarian adhesive and a concern for the learner. 


—Journal summary. 

3637. Williams, Frank E. Differential strategies 
allowing for openness in education. Educational 
Technology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 56-58.— Discusses 
ways in which a school and its staff, no longer able to 
escape from the world of reality behind the walls and 
closed doors of a classroom, can operate so that an 


informal, open approach to learning for each pupil is 


guaranteed. 9 dil ferential sets of strategies which can 


help to informalize education are presented.—Journal 
summary. 

3638. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark U.) The place of 
structured experience in early cognitive develop- 
ment. Interchange, 1970, Vol. 1(2), 13-27.— Examines 
the role of structured or pro} rammed experience in early 
cognitive learning, as embodied in prevalent approaches 
to the acceleration of such learning and to preschool 
education. Starting from a brief overview of research on 
the effects of training on the acquisition of conservation, 
the argument is presented that this concept is normally 
acquired as a by-product of the child’s activities forming 
part of his normal, unstructured experience. A research 
project predicated on this view, and designed to reveal 
the link between changes in spontaneous measuring and 
ordering activities and the onset of conservation, 18 
described. Also, a pyramidal model of cognitive devel- 
opment is suggested, contrasting the effects of pro- 
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grammed learning, emphasizing vertical transfer at the 
expense of horizontal, to the opposite effects of unstruc- 
tured experience. Young children’s differential response 
to structured vs. unstructured situations is related to the 
development of creative behavior, leading to a reinter- 
pretation of the basis for their relatively poor per- 
formance on standard measures of such behavior. 
(French abstract) (38 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 
9. 


3639. Woodruff, Asahel D. & Kapfer, G. (U. 
Utah, Bureau of Educational Reach) DEMAND 


and instruction оп life- ike, want-serving behavioral 
Objectives; (b) provides for the discrete learning nec- 
essary to perform these humanistic behaviors; and (c) 
makes certain that Specific overt behavioral objectives 
are written for that discrete learning so that meas- 
urement for mastery can occur.—Journal summary. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


3640. Amel М. Sommer, E., & Bartussek, Р, U. 
Hamburg, n Psycholo ‚ W. German Berson: 
lichkeitsstruktu ersonality 


istration, mathematics/physics/chemistry, and biology, 
using Amthauer's Intelligence Structure Т, 
Differential Interest Test, the 16 PF, the МР1, and Ehlers 


(20 ча АД зиттагу. 

3 F. (U. Minnesota 
university studente, зш апа Ае, nach 
tions, Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 13(1), 4-T1.— i е university and its 
relationship with Students in an effort to identify and 
better understand their mutual problems, It is argued 


Erc- today.—R. ueller. 
3 J 
до, oseph C., Brown, Iva D&S 


(U. Georgia’ Factors related 
сеи reports of tà a p о 
eir teacher. Journal Of Educational 
1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 119-126 Perceptions «fh 
Pupils of the teacher behavior characteristics of 180 
secondary teachers as measured by the 38-item Pupil 
Observation Report (POSR) and Scale for Measuring 


ability group; and teacher characteristics: age, certif- 
icate, sex, field of id } teaching 
numerous significant differences 


age of 35 received lower ratings than those below 35, 
Among significant interactions were pupil sex and pupil 
age, in which, except for 19 yr. olds, the older groups 
rated teachers higher. In 3 of 5 POSR factors, boys had 
more favorable opinions of men teachers, whereas girls 
favored women teachers. Girls favored social studies 
teachers, whereas boys had more favorable perceptions 
of science and mathematics teachers.— Journal abstract. 
3643. Eckhardt, William & Werkheiser, Don. (Ca- 
nadian Peace Research Inst., Oakville, Ontario) Drugs, 
peace, and . Journal of Human Relations, 1971, 
Vol. 19(3), 311-318.—Used а multinational student 
survey to determine what personality traits, ideological 
attitudes, and social behaviors were associated with 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes towards drugs in 18 
nations. Results indicate opposition to LSD, mescaline, 
and marihuana was associated with conservatism, 
capitalism, militarism, nationalism, racialism, religiosity, 
resistance to social change, future orientation, Western 
orientation, and a hereditary theory of aggression. The 
relationship of the use of various drugs to other behavior, 
èg., radicalism and sexual freedom, is discussed. D. 
Werkheiser's commentary on this article attacks the use 
of terms with meliorative or pejorative connotations, e.g. 
peace, freedom, and militancy as arbitrary labels for 
agreement or disagreement with statements purporting to 
convey operational definition, Werkheiser does not 
disagree with the statistical findings, but contends the 
determination that a given statement is the operational 
definition of a Particular generalization is arbitrary. 
Eckhardt, in reply, presents evidence in defense of his 
use of terms.—J. Tiedemann, 
y, John W. & Gaither, Gerald. (U. 


Tennessee, Student Counseling Center) Assessing 
sity among student factions: A behav- 
ioral model. Journal of Human Relations, 1971, Vol. 


193), 377-393.—Determined the intensity of attitudes M 
Students groups, white, black, and international, 
toward 5 areas of student life: classroom conditions, 
satisfaction with faculty, satisfaction with university 
administrators, total university environment, and or 
dent’s overall morale. Results demonstrate the aP 
cability of the psychophysical stimulus-response mo i 
for the analysis of attitude intensities. Methodologies 
advantages to using Ss' observed or experienced d 
and global behavior which is predictive of problem ut 
In order to determine the relative potencies of probl di 
areas and insure appropriate attention to the mi 
critical is discussed. —/. Tiedemann. of 
3645, Katherine C. (Purdue U.) Similarity of 
Student and instructor attitudes and stude 
attitudes toward instructor. Dissertation Absira 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4418-4419. tive 
3646. Kleinfeld, Judith. (U. Alaska) The roin 
nce of teachers and parents in the forma 
of Negro and white students’ academic sel Cof 
cept. Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Jan), 
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65(5), 211-212.—Сотрагей the relative importance of 
parents and teachers in the formation of Negro and 
Caucasian students’ academic self-concept. Measures of 
academic self-concept and perceived parents’ and teach- 
ers’ evaluations of academic ability were administered to 
165 Caucasian 10th graders, 166 Negro llth and 12th 
graders, and 133 Negro 9th graders. For Caucasian 
students, parents’ perceived evaluation was found to be 
slightly more strongly related to students’ academic 
self-concept than teachers’ perceived evaluation. For 
Negro students, it was the teachers’ perceived evaluation 
that was more strongly related to the student’s academic 
self-concept, although the difference reached signifi- 
cance only for females. Results suggest the special 
importance of the teacher in the formation of the Negro 
student’s concept of his academic potential.—Journal 
abstract. 

3647. Peterson, Vernon O. (U. Wisconsin) A clinical 
and longitudinal study of anxiety and attitudinal 
trends in college students using a projective test as 
a disguised technique. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4868-4869. 

3648. Ray, J. J. & Sutton, A. J. (Macquarie U. North 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Alienation in an 
Australian university. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2) 319-320.—Administered the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory Neuroticism and Radi- 
calism scales and tests measuring general and universit 
alienation to 262 Australian undergraduates. General, 
but not university, alienation was significantly related to 
neuroticism. Both forms of alienation were significantly 
Telated to radicalism. The 2 forms of alienation corre- 
lated .36. A characterization of the general and univer- 
sity alienate is presented via its empirical correlates.—S. 
Knapp. 

3649. Sherman, Thomas M. (U. Tennessee) An 
examination of the relationship between student 
behavior change and teacher mode of response. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4431. à 

3650. Swanson, Blair R. & Howell, Robert J. (Brigham 
Young U.) The relationship between specific psy- 
Chology classes and maladjustment: A replication 
Study. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
86(2), 317-318.—Attempted to replicate L. Wise’s (see 
PA, Vol. 36:1KD92W) study indicating a direct rela- 
tionship between morbidity as presented in class subject 
Material and student maladjustment. 4 psychology 
Classes (n = 120) and a control class (n = 28) were 
tested with the Cornell Index. Wise’s findings were not 
Confirmed: abnormal psychology students showed the 
best adjustment—Author abstract. 

3651. Walberg, Herbert J. (U. Illinois, Coll. of 
Education, Chicago) Varieties of adolescent creativity 
and the high school environment. Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 1971(Oct), Vol. 38(2), 111-116.—Tested the hy- 
Pothesis that adolescent creativity is associated with 
social alienation. Self-reported creativity in the visual 
arts, science, performing arts, music, and writing (with 
the criterion of prize and award winning) and in group 
leadership was predicted from biographical question- 
naire items and intelligence, using simple, multiple, and 
Canonical correlations. The analyses, conducted on 
National random samples of 2,225 boys and 741 girls, 
directly contradicted the hypothesis by suggesting that 
adolescent creativity is associated, although weakly, with 
(a) involvement in school activities, (b) stimulating home 
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environments, (c) perseverance in spite of difficulties, 
and (d) intellectual motivation but not intelligence. 
—Journal abstract. 

3652. Wilson, Anthony W. (U. Tennessee) Aversive 
Properties of an auditory stimulus as a function of 
association with removal of group contingent rein- 
forcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4436. 


TESTING 


3653. ————. Report of the Commission on 
Tests: |. Righting the balance. New York, N.Y.: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1970. xvi, 118 р. 

3654. —————, Report of the Commission оп 
Tests. Il. Briefs. New York, N.Y.: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1970. x, 194 p. 

3655. Adkins, Patricia L., Holmes, George R., & 
Schnackenberg, Robert C. (William S. Hall Psychiatric 
Inst, Columbia, S.C.) Factor analyses of the de 
Hirsch Predictive Index. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971 (Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1319-1325. —A ccomplished 
factor analyses on the de Hirsch Predictive Reading 
Index test battery scores generated by 50 kindergartners. 
An attempt was made to replicate sampling and 
screening measures used by K. de Hirsch, J. Jansky, and 
W. Langford (see PA, Vol. 41:5008) Results are 
interpreted in terms of N. Buktencia's task-analysis 
approach and also P. Satz's theoretical model of learning 
disability. Results suggest that the de Hirsch index taps a 
major visual discriminatory component which is inter- 
locked with progressively more complex processes 
ranging from fine motor coordination productions to 
immediate memory for complex visual symbols.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3656. Angoff, William H. (Ed.) The College Board 
Admissions Testing Program: A technical report on 
research and development activities relating to the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests. 
New York, N.Y.: College Entrance Examination Board, 
1971. xv, 181 p. $5.—Presents reports by various authors 
on the development, reliability, and validity of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achievement Tests. 
Descriptive statistics on College Board candidates and 
other reference groups and studies on special popula- 
tions and the effects of coaching, fatigue, and anxiety are 
considered. T. 

3657. Arrington, Charles d Aa VOR il 

nce testing: A process-orien еогу. Disserta- 
rs abseractst Teo ong 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 


uc Bain, Bruce. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 


ег information on the Bender-Gestalt as a 
Bess test for screening school children. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1204. 
—Describes a method of administering the Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt Test as a group test using an 
overhead projector to present the items. The method was 
tested on 30 Ist and 30 2nd graders. Results comparable 
to individual administration were found.—Author ab- 
MC Barsch, Raymond H. On the trail of the snark. 
Journal of Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 5(1), 
45-51.— Defends ability assessment or differential psy- 
choeducational techniques. This approach is considered 
an innovation which is not well-tested enough to discard. 
Ability assessment lacks clear delineation, but education 
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cannot survive without it. Assessment, linked with the 
learning situation, can develop new methods and 
instruments and bring order to an area that is often 
chaotic.—L. M. Glidden. 

3660. Bormuth, John R. (U. Chicago) On the theory 
of achievement test items. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago 
Press, 1970. x, 163 p. $9.75.—Contends that the achieve- 
ment tests now in use are subjectively written, lack 
scientific rigor, and do not accurately measure achieve- 
ment. The problems of designing achievement test items 
which are scientifically valid and bias-free are discussed. 

3661. Bostow, Darrell E. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
effect of pop quizzing vs. daily quizzing schedules 
of undergraduate students' studying behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 
4411. 

3662. Bradley, Michael. (U. North Carolina, Wil- 
mington) Adjectives as information sources for 
reading-comprehension test items. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1205- 
1206.—Attempted to replicate the author's previous 
investigation of various parts-of-speech as information 
sources for responses to reading-comprehension test 
items. 180 3rd, 4th, and 5th graders were assigned to 
treatment groups which corresponded to grammatical 
deletions made in reading paragraphs. Nouns were 
confirmed as the primary information source and 
adjectives were not confirmed as an information source. 
It is concluded that some artifact of task, administration, 
or random error was responsible for the previous finding 
of adjectives as information sources for responses to 
reading-comprehension test items.—Journal abstract. 

3663. Bridgeman, Brent. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of 
feedback on test performance. Dissertation Abstracts 

International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4411-4412. 

3664. Brigham, Bruce W. (U. Maryland) Standard- 
ized tests: Musings on their meanings. Journal of 

Reading Specialist, 1970(Mar), Vol. 9(3), 104-110, 114. 
—Questions the objectivity of standardized tests. Several 
elements common to all standardized tests include basic 
purpose, general approaches to construction and pre- 
publication trials, administration requirements, limita- 
tions of application, and meaning and interpretation. 
These elements are explicit and implicit assumptions 
which are subjective. It is suggested that it is more 
reasonable to consider standardized tests as organized 
attempts at controlled subjectivity. It is stated that group 
paper-and-pencil standardized tests measure an “indi- 
vidual’s ability to obtain a particular score at a particular 
time in a particular activity, in comparison to those 
scores of the individuals in the standardization group.” 
Several considerations are given as to the validity of 
standardized test scores. Methods in which these tests 
can be useful are also discussed.—M. DeWitt. 

3665. Brown, Darrell L. (U. Pittsburgh) Variations in 
test response of preschool children by sex and 
socioeconomic level related to Guilford's Struc- 
ture-of-Intellect. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4412. 

3666. Clifford, Margaret M., Cleary, T. Anne, & 
Walster, G. William, (U. Iowa) Effects of emphasizing 
competition in classroom-testing procedures. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1972(Јап), Vol. 65(5), 
234—238.—Examined the effects of emphasizing the 
competitive environment in a testing situation through 
the use of rewards and game techniques. Mathematics 

subtests from the School and College Ability Tests Series 
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were administered to 36 5th and 6th grade classes under 
1 of 3 conditions: control competition with reward, 
competition with game. Mean class performance and 
mean class interest were the dependent measures used in 
the analysis. Results indicate that neither the use of 
rewards nor the use of game techniques have an 
important effect on test performance; Ss perform equally 
well under regular classroom-testing procedures. $5 
definitely preferred a testing situation in which compe- 
tition is accentuated with the promise of rewards or the 
use of a game device; the test on S interest was 
significant at the .01 level. 2 related speculations were 
made and discussed: (a) the effect of competition on 
performance is positively related to the degree to which 
the task is speed vs. power-oriented, and (b) the effect of 
competition on interest is inversely related to the degree 
to which the task is speed vs. power-oriented.—Journal 
abstract. 

3667. Creaser, James; Jacobs, Mitchell; Zaccaria, 
Lucy, & Carsello, Carmen. Effects of shortened time 
limits on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Journal of 
Reading, 1970(Dec), Vol. 14(3), 167-170.— Compared 
scores achieved by 307 undergraduates on Form B of the 
test when 7596 of the usual time limits had been reached 
to those achieved after all of the conventional time limit 
had elapsed. Standard instructions were employed; Ss 
marked the item completed at the end of the shorter 
period. In the shorter time, 6% of the Ss finished the 
comprehension subtest while 40% completed it in the full 
time; the corresponding figures for vocabulary were 0 
and 4%, respectively. The mean fraction of correct scores 
was reduced in the shortened form for only the 
comprehension subtest. The correlations among the 
scores on the shortened and the full form scales 
remained above .90. It is concluded that the shortened 
form can be used for assessment and that it allows à 
greater ceiling for assessing gains in reading skills.—J. L. 
Fozard. 

3668. Deese, Jeanette C. (Memphis State U.) A study 
of the discrimination by the subtest of the revised 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities between 
Successful and unsuccessful readers of normal 
intelligence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4483-4484. 

3669. Kirkland, Marjorie C. (Troy State U., Fort 
Rucker) The effects of tests on students and 
schools. Review of Educational Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
41(4), 303-350.—Results of studies on the consequences 
of tests on society show that effective utilization of tests 
can “free” the intelligence and maximize the poten: 
tialities of each individual. The individual student 8 
more and more able to choose his own destiny. (11 P: 
ref.)J—P. D. Leedy. д f 

3670. Komulainen, Erkki. (U. Helsinki, Inst. 0 
Education, Finland) Investigations into the таб 
tional process: II. Objectivity of coding in a modifie 
Flanders Interaction Analysis. Research Bulletin, 
Helsinki Institute of Education, 1970(Dec), No. 275 s 
p.—Deals with the reliability of coding problem E ^ 
ciated with observation studies, using 4 Os PE 
13-category Flanders modification observation ins! ^ 
ment. The repeatability of videotaped situations 2 5 
new features to such analysis. The intention via 
examine coding reliability by applying the custom 4 
profile method to 2 coding occasions separated | of 
lengthy time interval (about 3 mo.), with the objet 
determining both within-occasion reliability (agreem 
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and between-occasion reliability (constancy). The coef- 
ficients obtained will be considered according to school 
subjects (civics, arithmetic, religion, and Finnish), coder 
pairs, and coding occasions. The intention was also to 
develop a method for the measurement of the reliability 
of any 1 individual category and to consider the 
coefficients obtained according to the above criterion, 
plus the order of coding. (22 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

3671. Kresh, Esther. (U. Pittsburgh) The devel- 
opment of the Preschool Academic Skills Test. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4425. 

3672. Martin, Larry L. (Purdue U.) Construction of 
a screening device to identify children with possible 
motor disabilities in kindergarten, first, and second 
grade. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4451. 

3673. Matheny, Adam Р. (U. Louisville, Medical 
School) Comparability of WISC and PPVT scores 
among young children. Exceptional Children, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 38(2), 147-150.—Administered the 
WISC and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
to 78 preschoolers. Despite significant correlations 
between the WISC and PPVT IQ scores, comparison of 
the scores for each child showed little agreement on gross 
classifications of intelligence, In general, the PPVT IQ 
scores tended to underestimate the Verbal, Performance, 
and Full Scale IQ scores of the WISC and to оуег- 
estimate the incidence of mental retardation. It is 
concluded that testing young children with the PPVT as 
the measure of intelligence is of dubious value for 
research and clinical applications.—Journal abstract. 

3674. Savage, James E. (Northwestern U.) Testers’ 
influence on children’s intellectual performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4429-4430. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3675. Bardon, Jack I. (Rutgers U.) The baby and the 
bath water: The case for discrimination between use 
and abuse. Journal of Special Education, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 5(1), 31-34.—Argues that the psychoeducational 
approach, which attempts to assess differential abilities 
and educate according to this assessment, 1s not wrong 
but has been abused in its operation in the classroom. 
Criticism is made of the educational system which fosters 
belief rather than scrutiny, fails to teach educators to 
understand the tentative nature of knowledge, places 
greater importance on training than on education, and 
suggests that teaching is a bag of tricks to be magically 
applied.—L. M. Glidden. 

3676. Bell, Richard Q., Waldrop, Mary F., & Weller, 
George M. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Child 
Research Branch, Bethesda, Md.) A rating system for 
the assessment of hyperactive and withdrawn chil- 
dren in preschool samples. American Journal 0 
Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4X1), 23-34.—Devel- 
oped 6 scales of hyperactivity (Н) and 3 of withdrawal 
(W) which could be rated by preschool teachers оп à 
weekly basis and quickly converted into 2 factor scores 
to keep a running account of the status of children in a 
group. Observations were made of 4 nonclinical samples 
of 27-30 mo. old children (N = 202) in a nursery school 
and home setting. Scoring the 2 factors separately made 
it possible to apply the system to both males and females, 
and to detect any individual variations 1n the relation of 
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H and W. Applications of the system include clinical 
studies of response to treatment, and separate identi- 
fication of children unlikely to respond to group 
enrichment programs.—Journal abstract. 

3677. Bortner, Morton. (Yeshiva U.) Phrenology, 
localization, and learning disabilities. Journal of 
Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 5(1), 23-29.— Presents 
a middle position in the controversy in special education 
revolving around the minute specification of defects in 
learning mechanisms vs. the general approach of teach- 
ing traditional subjects for achievement-oriented pur- 
poses. Current attempts at specification are considered 
inadequate, and alternative approaches are suggested, 
including (a) restructuring teaching to focus on the 
individual's cognitive strengths rather than his weak- 
nesses, and (b) changing the sequence of instruction so 
that demands are made in accordance with the emer- 
gence of competence.—L. M. Glidden. 

3678. Cable, Stella B. (U. Southern California) The 
effect of positive and negative statements of pupils' 
social behaviors on recommendations made b 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4413. 

3679. Glavin, John P., Quay, Herbert C., Annesley, 
Frederick R., & Werry, John S. (Temple U.) An 
experimental resource room for behavior problem 
children. Exceptional Children, 1971(Oct), Vol. 38(2), 
131-137.—Describes the Temple Resource Room Pro- 
ject which has attempted to develop, refine, and evaluate 
‘an alternative to special class placement for behavior 
problem children in the public school. Children in an 
experimental group were scheduled for a resource room 
program during those periods of the day in which they 
were functioning least effectively in the regular class. 
Since the majority were also performing below expected 
grade level academically, the program emphasized 
academic remediation with the use of response-rein- 
forcement contingencies in a structured , classroom 
situation. The experimental group made significantly 
greater gains in reading vocabulary and arithmetic 
fundamentals than did a comparison group. Behavioral 
changes also occurred, with the greatest Rm 
being noted with the experimental group when in the 
resource room.—Journal abstract. 

3680. Hagin, Rosa A. & Silver, Archie A. (New York 
U., Medical School, Language Research Unit) Ability 
assessment and training: Neither nostrum nor 
panacea. Journal of Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 
5(1), 35-39.— Takes a middle ground in the VERE 
over the use vs. misuse of the differential psychoed- 
ucational assessment approach and its related training 
procedures. Examples are cited of the failure of tradi- 
tional methods and the success of a new approach, which 
arose out of tons children with special learning 

.—L. M. Glidden. 
Mit Kaufman, Kenneth F. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Reward and cost procedures for 
disruptive adolescents in a psychlatric hospital 
school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 


-B), 4860. 

3 Vol кей, Barbara К. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Hyperactivity and learning disorders: Review and 
speculation. Exceptional Children, 1971(Oct), Vol. 38(2), 
101-109.—Reviews research on hyperactive children in 
order to clarify interactions between hyperactivity and 
learning disorders. Despite agreement on maladaptive 
social and behavioral characteristics associated with 
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hyperactivity, findings specifying the nature of educa- 
tional deficits are inconsistent and inconclusive. 3 
hypotheses are proposed to explain learning problems of 
hyperactive children. The Ist represents the medical- 
neurological syndrome explanation; the 2nd suggests 
that activity disrupts attention and the information 
acquisition stages of learning; and the 3rd implicates 
impulsivity in decision-making, Although neither ex- 
haustive nor mutually exclusive, the hypotheses differ in 
remedial and treatment implications. Evidence is re- 
viewed under each hypothesis. (79 ref.}—Journal ab- 
stract. 

3683. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Time, space and dyslexia: 
Central nervous system factors in reading disability. 
Journal of the Reading Specialist, 1971(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
128-148.— Discusses problems caused by dyslexia, a type 
of reading disability resulting from brain dysfunction 
brought about by physical injury or disease (post- 
traumatic) or by genetic or maturational factors (de- 
velopmental). Failure to master temporal and spatial 
constructs is involved in the reading disability. Prompt 
and accurate diagnosis is viewed as the Ist step in 
remediation and should be interdisciplinary in nature. 14 
psychological tests which show promise in the diagnosis 
and treatment of dyslexia are described as well as a 
number of remediation methods and facilities for 
dyslexics. (56 ref.)—P. McMillan. 

3684. Mann, Lester. Psychometric phrenology and 
the new faculty psychology: The case against ability 
assessment and training. Journal of Special Education, 
1971(Win) Vol. 5(1), 3-14.—Criticizes the use of 
differential psychoeducational assessment, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the Marianne Frostig Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception and the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. This approach involves the 
unwise splitting of behaviors and was adopted in the 
field of special education because medical and psycho- 
logical approaches had offered little to educators. The 
basic assumptions underlying the approach are ques- 
tioned. It is concluded that special education would 
improve if it focused on products or achievements rather 
than processes or abilities. (34 ref.)—L. M. Glidden. 

3685. Mann, Lester. The ground game in special 
education. Journal of Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 
5(1), 53-65.—Presents a position concerning ability 
assessment which states that (a) ability constructs are 
potentially useful; (b) differential assessment and pre- 
cision in measurement is important, but current tests are 
inadequate; and (c) special education is at the stage 
where careful discription and ordered data accumulation 
are important. A definitive approach is suggested 
involving criterion referenced assessment and instruction 
and focusing on concrete instructional goals and pre- 
scriptive and remedial techniques—L. M. Glidden. 

3686. Moss, James W. (Office of Education, Bureau 
for the Handicapped, Washington, D.C.) Resource 
centers for teachers of handicapped children. 
Journal of Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 5(1), 
67—71.—Describes a model of a resource center for the 
instruction of handicapped children which will be 

primarily a service to teachers. Children will be enrolled 
in the center for short periods only, for the purposes of 
diagnosis and program development. When children 
leave the center, they leave with an educational package 
which has been developed specifically for them. The 
services of the center will be available to all teachers 
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experiencing problems with children who are mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, visually handicapped, 
speech impaired, deaf, crippled, or other wise health 
impaired.—Journal summary. 

3687. Palkes, Helen & Stewart, Mark. (Washington 
U., Medical School) Intellectual ability and per- 
formance of hyperactive children. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 35-39.—Studied 
intelligence, school achievement, and perceptual-motor 
performance in 32 children with the hyperactive child 
syndrome, behaviorally defined, and 34 matched con- 
trols. Abilities were measured by the WISC, the Draw- 
a-Person test, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, The 
Wide Range Achievement Test, the Gray Oral Reading 
Test, the Bender-Gestalt Test, and Hidden Figures Test. 
Ss had significantly lower WISC IQs, but scores on 
school achievement and perceptual-motor tests did not 
differ from those of controls when adjusted for WISC 
Full-Scale IQ. Results indicate that hyperactive children 
have an intellectual as well as behavioral handicap, but 
that they do learn schoolwork at the rate normal for their 
level of intelligence Journal abstract. 

3688. Robins, Ferris & Robins, Jennet. (Oberer 
Schooren, Uerikon, Switzerland) Educations rhyth- 
mics: An interdisciplinary approach to mental and 
physical disabilities. Journa/ of Learning Disabilities, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 104-109.—Describes the philos- 
ophy, method, and structure of educational rhythmics, 
education in the synchronization of individual levels of 
motor and cognitive ability through rhythmic exercises. 
Results from research studies of this approach are 
presented. Instructional materials and programs are 
outlined. 

3689. Sabatino, David A. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
scientific approach toward a discipline of special 
education. Journal of Special Education, 197 (Win), Vol. 
5(1), 15-22.—Proposes a scientific approach to special 
education consisting of the following successive steps: (a 
comprehensive medical, social behavioral, and psycho- 
educational assessment of the individual; (b) formulation 
of teaching hypotheses; (c) diagnostic teaching and 
establishment of immediate educational objectives an 
teaching prescriptions; (d) evaluation of effectiveness 
and modifications of approach resulting from og 
tion; (e) assessment of long-range achievement or son 
goals; and (f) validation of methods against centra 
information processing behaviors to provide scientific 
base-line data for special education curricula. ( 
ref.)—L. M. Glidden. h 

3690. Scagliotta, Edward G. (Midland School, Nort 
Branch, N.J.) And the pendulum swings. Journal 0) 
Special Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 5(1), 41-44.—Dis- 
counts the notion that there is 1 method or арр 
which is best in special education. The use of evaluatio 
results to program the specifics of a child's learning 
needs can be misleading and detrimental. New 2 
proaches should not be developed in isolation from à 
teaching situation but in collaboration with the ге 
learning environment. —L. M. Glidden. 


Gifted 


3691. Jacks, William В. (U. Southern California} 
Attitudes, preferences and perceptions of 9 ШЕЙ 
sixth and eighth grade students. Dissertation pret 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4450-4451. bes 

3692. Kanner, Leo. (4000 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 
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Md.) The integrative aspect of ability. Acta Paedo- 
psychiatrica, 1971(May), Vol. 38(5—6), 134-144.—Among 
children of high IQ and underachievement, the essential 
hampering agent is the lack of inner comfort, due to lack 
of opportunity to think and plan for themselves. One of 
the collaborative tasks of medicine, psychology, social 
work, and education is to find new ways to help gifted 
children make natural use of their abilities —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

3693. Pfeiffer, Horst. (Justus-Liebig-U., Giessen, W. 
Germany) Neuere Aspekte der Begabungs- 
forschung. [Newer aspects of research with the gifted.] 
Heilpädagogik, 1971(Jun), Vol. 40(2), 113-117.—A re- 
view of the literature reveals that the present definition 
of the gifted in terms of intelligence is too broad. It is 
suggested that the term gifted should be viewed in terms 
of the learning process, e.g., potential and maturation, 
depending on socioeconomic strata, linguistic culture, 
and cognitive information processing.—R. F. Wagner. 


Remedial Education 


3694. Abrams, Jules C. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & 
Hosp., Inst. for Learning, Philadelphia, Pa.) Emotional 
resistances to reading. Journal of Reading Specialist, 
1971(May), Vol. 10(4), 191-196.— Discusses 3 underlying 
unconscious conflicts which create an actual resistance 
to the reading process. These conflicts are: (a) fear of 
exploration, (b) fear of aggression, and (c) fear of 
independence. In the "fear of exploration" syndrome, 
there is a need to resist active looking and to engage in 
massive repression which results in severe word recog- 
nition problems. This syndrome is likely to occur more 
frequently in girls than boys. In fear of aggression, the 
etiological factor is difficulty in handling aggression. The 
function of aggression is a very important concept in the 
area of reading. In this syndrome, a pattern of coping 
with impulses is developed which allows freedom of 
conscious anxiety and prevents sufficient aggression for 
successful learning. This syndrome manifests itself in the 
use of skills, e.g., interference in comprehension. The 
ability to compete successfully in academic situations is 
impaired. In the 3rd syndrome, there is ап overde- 
pendency of the child on his mother which results in a 
resistance to the learning process. The child does not 
tead because: (a) it places him in too dependent a 
non or (b) puts him in danger of growing up and 

ecoming too independent of the mother-figure. 5 case 
studies are cited that are exemplary of the syndromes 
Which are discussed.—M. DeWitt. 

3695. Bell, D. Bruce; Lewis, Franklin D., & Anderson, 
Robert F. (Social Security Administration, Washington, 
D.C.) Some personality and motivational factors in 
reading retardation. Journal of Educational Research, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 65(5), 229-233.—Investigated the rela- 
tionships between motivational, personality, and selected 
variables and retardation in reading achievement. Ss 
were 100 junior high school boys: 50 Caucasians and 50 
Negroes, 43 variables were submitted to a factor 
analysis, which yielded 15 factors. The 5 factors which 
were related to reading problems suggested that inad- 
equate readers had КЛА) deficits, came from low 
socioeconomic status homes, and adopted 1 of 3 
adjustive patterns to their reading disability (aggres- 
siveness, negativism, or passivity). Some of the factors 
were more descriptive of one racial group than of the 
other. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3696. Leeds, Donald S. (Wisconsin State U., Superior) 
Emotional factors and the reading process. Journal 
of Reading Specialist, 1971(May), Vol. 10(4), 246- 
259.—Reviews studies on various concepts underlying 
the relationship between reading and emotional factors. 
Some of these emotional factors include: ego functions, 
personality adjustment, introversion, self-perception, 
dyslexia, bilingualism, and disruptive classroom behav- 
ior. Various techniques of diagnosis and classroom 
instruction of students with reading disabilities are 
discussed. 3 theoretical systems underlying a cohesive 
program of remediation for reading disabilities are 
presented: psychogenic model, neurological model, and 
neuropsychogenic model. (35 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 

3697. Stainback, William C. (U. Virginia) Effects of 
pupil-to-pupil tutoring on arithmetic achievement 
and personal and social adjustment. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4456. 

3698. Symmes, Jean S. & Rapoport, Judith L. 
(National Inst. of Child Health & Human Development, 
Bethesda, Md.) Unexpected reading failure. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 82— 
91.—Hypothesized that children with reading difficulties 
would show (a) patterns of perceptual functioning 
different from reading disability samples with mixed 
etiology, and (b) patterns different from most children 
who read easily. Ss were 54 7-13 yr. old reading 
disability children without any condition in medical 
history or present status that ДҮ indicate a predis- 
position to learning problems. The S population con- 
tained only | girl and was characterized by superiority in 
certain visual skills. Ss were observed, interviewed, and 
tested. A total of 76 test scores was available for each S. 
A genetic linkage between spatial visualization and 
difficulty in acquiring reading skills is postulated. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 


3699. Haskell, Simon H. (U. London, Inst. of 
Education, England) Symposium on the educational 
problems of the severely mentally handicapped 
child: V. Programmed instruction for physically 
handicapped children: Some educational and so- 
ciological implications. British Journal of Mental 
Subnormality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 17(33, Pt. 2), 117-124, 
—Discusses theoretical and practical problems encoun- 
tered in the application of [шшш learning tech- 
niques in classrooms for the physically handicapped 
child, particularly teacher attitudes, modification of 
techniques, and evaluation of effectiveness. Observations 
by 3 teachers and 3 students on the use of programmed 
instruction are presented. — i 

3700. Leach, Fay. (American Printing House for the 
Blind, Instructional Materials Reference Center, Louis- 
ville, Ky.) Multiply handicapped visually Impaired 
children: Instructional materials needs. Exceptional 
Children, 1971(Oct), Vol. 38(2), 153-156.—Reports a 
study in which a literature review, a questionnaire, and 
interviews with professionals revealed complex needs in 
3,443 multiply handicapped visually impaired children in 
159 organizations. Large proportions of these children 
(a) were nonverbal; (b) required individualized instruc- 
tion; (с) required Braille, large type, or listening 
materials; and (d) were characterized by nonattending 
behavior, experiential deprivation, and language prob- 
lems. Their visual acuity ranged from unknown to blind; 
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they averaged 3.28 handicapping conditions; and 45% 
were in nonacademic programs. Their relative needs 
(from highest to lowest) were communication skills, self 
concept formation, sensory development, motor skills, 
cognitive processes, self-care and daily living skills, and 
mobility and premobility skills. Specific useful materials 
(both available and needing to be developed) are 
suggested for each need. 15 characteristics for special 
materials are listed.—B. L. Bachelder. 

3701. MacDougall, James С, (Memorial U. New- 
foundland, Inst. for Research in Human Abilities, St. 
John’s, Canada) The education of the deaf in Canada. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 534- 
540.—Describes some problems in the field of deaf 
education. It is maintained that the dominant system of 
educating the deaf in North America, usually referred to 
as the oralist approach, has been a failure. Reasons for 
the failure of pure oralism are offered, and some 
suggestions are made for an approach which would 
involve the introduction of the language signs and 
fingerspelling at the time critical for language devel- 
opment. The relationship of the adult deaf community to 
the educational system is discussed, and suggestions are 
made concerning the potential of instructional television 
for deaf education. (French summary) (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3702. Nel, B. F. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) Die aard 
en betekenis van die affektiewe in die persoons- 
wording van die misdeelde kind. [The nature and 
significance of the affects in the becoming-a-person of 
the handicapped child.] Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrit vir die 
Pedagogiek, 1970(Dec), Vol. 42), 10-27.— Discusses the 
nature of the problems of the handicapped child, noting 
importance of affective development in such children. A 
Hikari ae, on analysis of the affects is presented, 
emphasizing the Dasein (the “there-in-the-world” view of 
human existence) and certain basic structures relating to 
it. The child’s development and processes leading to 
self-actualization are regarded as a “pathicgnostic” 
experience by which world perception is gradually 
differentiated into affective-cognitive levels. Any bodily 
deviation is seen as affecting a child’s world relations by 
means of the following factors: (a) absence of freedom, 
(b) constant dependence, and (c) attitude of acceptance 
(or nonacceptance). The importance of pedagogical 
intervention for the purpose of affective-cognitive 
actualization with regard to the handicapped child is 
stressed. One of the most important therapeutic tasks is 
considered to be influencing or reeducating a child so he 
accepts his handicap to such an extent that he considers 
it a part of his normal life and is, therefore, willing to live 
with it. (23 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

3703. Thomure, Firman E. (U. Illinois) Supervisory 
behavior as perceived by academic teachers in 
schools for deaf children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4456-4457. 

3704. Yoakley, Richard W. (U. Tennessee) The 
effects of a traditional program compared with video 
and symbolic modeling, feedback, and reinforce- 
ment as a means of teaching empathy to counselors 
for the deaf. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4437. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 


3705. Ariel, Abraham. (U. Southern California) 
Behavior therapy for self-direction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4408. 
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3706. Ayres, A. Jean. (U. Southern California) Types 
of sensory integrative dysfunction among disabled 
learners. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 13-18.—148 school children with 
learning disorders were administered a battery of 
sensorimotor, psycholinguistic, and academic tests. The 
intercorrelations of scores were subjected to 2 R- 
technique factor analyses, 1 using the conventional 
standard scores and the 2nd ipsatizing those same scores. 
Resulting factors suggest the following constellations of 
sensory integrative and academic disorders: (a) form and 
space perception which is primarily visual but is related 
to tactile and kinesthetic perception and contrasts with 
parameters that may be attributed to functions of the left 
cerebral hemisphere, (b) auditory-language functions 
and intelligence, linked with relatively better left- than 
right-hand coordination but not left-handedness; (c) 

stural and ocular mechanisms; (d) motor panne 

yperactivity, and tactile defensivensss; (e) reading, with 
spelling and intelligence closely associated; and (f) 
hyperactivity and tactile perception.—Journal abstract. 

3707. Bakker, Dirk J. & Satz, Paul. (Eds.) (Free U., 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands) Specific reading dis- 
ability: Advances in theory and method: IIl. Modern 
approaches to the diagnosis and instruction of 
multi-handicapped children. Rotterdam, Netherlands: 
Rotterdam U. Press, 1970. xii, 166 p.—Presents papers 
delivered at an international symposium on reading 
disorders held at the Paedological Institute in Amster- 
dam in August 1968. An attempt is made to introduce 
new theoretical and methodological approaches 10 
specific reading disability. Primary emphasis is placed on 

evelopments in neuropsychology which provide infor- 
mation on how the maturation of the CNS correlates 
with behavioral development and reading proficiency. 

3708. Bateman, Barbara. (Ed.) Learning disorders: 
IV. Reading. Seattle Wash.: Special Child Publications, 
1971. 544 p.— Presents papers by various authors on (a) 
initial reading instruction, (b) diagnosis and remediation 
of reading disorders from the psychoeducational an 
medical-educational points of view, and (c) issues am 
trends in reading instruction and research. 

3709. Bellamy, Edward E. (U. Illinois) A stud! of the 
productive thinking in mentally retarded c iaon 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), VOl: 
32(8-A), 4411. 

3710. Bland, G. A. (Brookhall Hosp., Blackbur, 
England) Symposium on the educational probleme 
of the severely mentally handicapped child: IV. 1 n 
hospital school for the mentally subnormal. por 
Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1971(Dec). Vol. 1 e d 
Pt. 2), 107-116.— Discusses the multiple handicaps 2! 
behavioral deviancies found in mentally sub 
children in hospital schools. Problems associates. ШУ 
training teachers to deal with these areas of diffic Я 
and plan suitable curriculum аге noted. А сазе hisga 
a subnormal boy is presented to illustrate the 
necessary for a teacher in hospital schools. 

3711. Bradley, Betty H., Hundziak, Marcel, Menta 
terson, Ruth M. (Columbus State Inst., Div. of Мө 
Retardation, O.) Teaching moderately and © er 
retarded children: A diagnostic approach. En 7, 
field, Ш.: Charles С Thomas, 1971. xiv, 324 Ped cae 

3712. Davie, Ronald. Symposium on the 
tional s of the severely mentally 
capped child: |. The subnormal child: An pnormal- 
tional challenge. British Journal of Mental Su 
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ity, 1971(Dec), Vol. 17(33, Pt. 2), 89-93.—Discusses the 
changes in attitudes which are necessary for the 
education of the severely subnormal child. It is suggested 
that the most difficult change to accept may be the 
acknowledgment that the educational needs of the 
subnormal child are similar to those of normal children. 

3713. Folman, Rosalind & Budoff, Milton. (Research 
Inst. for Educational Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Learning potential and vocational aspirations of 
retarded adolescents. Exceptional Children, 197\(Oct), 
Vol. 38(2), 121-130.—The learning potential (LP) hy- 
pothesis states that the educable mentally retarded who 
profit from training sessions in LP assessment are 
educationally retarded students, while those who do not 
profit function as the mentally retarded are typically 
described to function. An interview, examining present 
vocational status and development of vocational goals in 
low income, special and regular-class adolescents, 
tended to support this hypothesis. While the educable 
students with a low LP tended to respond initially like 
their nonretarded peers, they generally appeared to be 
functioning in a fantasy period of vocational devel- 
opment. Educable students with a high LP aspired low, 
had specific knowledge and/or experience with the job 
they chose, and had discussed it with their families. 
—Journal abstract. 

3714. Gard, Marvin L. (Indiana U.) Perceived 
acceptance and vocational realism of adolescent 
educable mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4449. 

3715. Gorman, Gerald E. (Indiana U.) An inves- 
tigation of resource room placement for educable 
mentally retarded children: A case study analysis. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4449-4450. 

3716. Gozali, Joay. Perception of the EMR special 
class by former students. Mental Retardation, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 34-35.—2 trained interviewers 
questioned 56 male former students who had partici- 
pated in a special class for the educable mentally 
retarded (EMR). It was found that responses to ques- 
tions pertaining to special class experience tended to be 
negative. Implication for education, i.e., the necessity of 
multiple alternative educational systems for the EMR, 
are discussed.—P. Hertzberg. 

3717. Johnson, Doris J. (Northwestern U.) A study of 
dichotic listening in normal children and children 
with verbal learning disabilities. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4352-4353. 

3718. Mann, Lester. (Special Education, Montgomery 
County, Norristown, Pa.) Perceptual training re- 
visited: The training of nothing at all. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1971(Nov), Vol. 32(11), 322-327, 335.—Pre- 
sents a critique of the current emphasis on perceptual 
assessment and training in special education. Both the 
theory and practice underlying psychological testing for 
and training in perceptual skills are questioned. It is 
contended that perception, per se, does not exist and, 
therefore, cannot be identified or trained. It is asserted 
that there is neither an adequate neurophysiological 
definition nor theory to explain perception. ио 
concluded that perception results from behavior, in- 
cluding motor adjustment and verbal activities, and that 
much time and effort would be saved by putting aside all 
the paraphernalia used in perceptual assessment and 
training in favor of teaching the learning disabled 
child.—S. L. Warren. 
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3719. McCoull, G. Symposium on the educational 
problems of the severely mentally handicapped 
child: III. On the education of the subnormal pupil. 
British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
17(33, Pt. 2) 101-106.—Examined 786 subnormal 
children in training centers and hospital schools. Data is 
presented on numbers, grading, etiology and secondary 
diagnostic factors, psychotic and major personality 
disorders, adaptive behavior, social incompetence, 
chronic illness, and custodial responsibilities. It is 
concluded that the total treatment of the mentally 
subnormal child is multidisciplinary. The place of 
*medicine" in the instruction of teachers of the sub- 
normal is discussed.—Journal. summary. 

3720. Obholzer, Rudolf. Überlegungen zur Ver- 
standeserziehung in der Schule für Geistigbehin- 
derte. [Thoughts on the mental education for mentally 
retarded in schools] Heilpädagogik, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
40(2), 126-131.—Explored the close relationship of 
orientation in the environment, mother tongue devel- 
opment, and comprehension of quantity. The education 
of mentality is not an isolated effort within the educative 
process of mentally handicapped children, nor is it a 
mere additive to existing educational curricula.—A. F. 
Wagner. 

3721. Piper, Terrence J. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Effects of delay of reinforcement on retarded 
children's learning. Exceptional Children, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 38(2), 139-145.—No study has investigated delays 
of reinforcement of more than 30 sec. in the classroom, 
although many classroom delays exceed 30 sec. A study 
designed for a 4-way analysis of variance investigated (a) 
delays of reinforcement of 0, 5, and 15 min.; (b) 
returning test stimuli before reinforcement vs. not 
returning test stimuli; (c) primary vs. intermediate grade 
range; and (d) trials. Ss were educable retarded students 
in public schools. All main effects were found to be 
significant as well as the interactions between range and 

rocedure and delay and procedure.—Journal abstract. 

3722. Rainbow, Donald C. (U. Minnesota) Selected 
characteristics of leisure interests of educable 
mentally retarded and normal boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 4454. 

3723. Rosenberg, Harry E. (U. Southern California) 
An experimental stud of the effectiveness of 
special classes using behavlor modification tech- 
niques. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4454-4455. 

3724. Santamaria, Ross. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Piagetian perceptual development in retardates. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


-А), 4428-4429. 
з» В. (Auburn U.) A study to 


@ Jane 
ME tea e of an individualized art pro- 


the rceptual-motor performance of 
ену: retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4455. 


3726. Schwartz, Tanis H. & Bryan, James H. (U. 
inoi tion, Chicago) Imitation and 
Illinois, Coll. of Education. go) pice ieri 


udgments of children with language 
per n Children, 1971(Oct), Vol. 38(2), 157-158.—Re- 


tched a model on TV (a) win money in à bowling 
bn (b) keep it (greed), or (c) donate it (charity). 
Results show that watching the charitable model resulted 
in greater donations than watching the greedy model 
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(p < 01). LD Ss did not differ from controls in terms of 
imitàtion behavior and committed a greater number of 
errors in recognition of the model's words (Exp. L 
р < 01; Exp. П, р < .05) and actions (p < .01).—B. L. 
Bachelder. 

3727. Share, Jack. (U. California, Los Angeles) Los 
estudiantes mexicanos norteamericanos y el re- 
traso mental leve. [North American Mexican students 
and mild mental retardation.] Revista de la Clínica de la 
Conducta, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4(8), 38-48.— Discusses the 
inadequate evaluation procedures used on minority 
groups in schools which measure IQ, but fail to account 
for adaptive behavior. The historical precedent of 
Mexican-Americans provides illustration, noting clinical 
and socioeconomic aspects. The high incidence of 
leaving school is attributed to erroneous diagnostics (due 
to language problems) which place children in groups for 
retarded students. The problem of measuring the 
capabilities of Ss from different sociocultural back- 
grounds is discussed.—English summary. 

3728. Wagner, Robert M. (St. Louis U.) Pro- 
grammed learning as a method in the advancement 
of mental and social age in the pre-school mentally 
retarded child. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4457. 

3729. White, James A. (U. Virginia) The relation- 
ships between selected characteristics and rated 
effectiveness of student teachers of the mentally 
retarded. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4457. 

3730. Zilisch, Jean M. (U. Minnesota) A devel- 
opmental investigation of classification behavior of 
normal and retarded children under work and play 
conditions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4438. 


Emotional Disorder 


3731. Dil, Nasim. (Indiana U.) Sensivity of emotion- 
ally disturbed and emotionally non-disturbed ele- 
mentary school children to emotional meanings of 
facial expressions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4448. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


3732. Anderson, William F. & Bosworth, Dorothy L. 
(Syracuse U.) A note on occupational values of ninth 
grade students of 1958 as compared to 1970. Journal 
of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 301-303. 
— Compared occupational values of a sample of 9th 
graders in 1958 with those of a sample of 9th graders in 
1970. The overall order of rankings was similar, but some 
shifts were apparent in security, prestige, salary, inter- 
esting work, advancement, working conditions, relations 
with others, independence, and benefits. Results suggest 
that the rp мй m a stable, enjoyable job, 
while ninth graders hoped for enjoya 
high pay.—J. F. McIlvaine. E aie EE B 

3733. Ankenbrand, Ralph J. (St. Louis U.) An 
investigation of the relationship between achieve- 
ment and self concept of high risk community 

college freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4338. 4 

3734. Bidwick, Albert J. (George Washington U.) A 
study of the effectiveness of meaningful adult 
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contacts on the self-concept, behavior, and achieve- 
ment of junior high school disciplinary problems. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4339-4340. 

3735. Bollet, Robert M. (Ball State U.) The effect of 
leader presence on change in a personal growth 
group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4340. 

3736. Braun, Robert W. (Marquette U.) Curricular 
choice, achievement, and self-concept in engi- 
neering and engineering technology programs at a 
college of engineering. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4411. 

3737. Crookston, Burns B. (U. Connecticut) A 
developmental view of academic advising as teach- 
ing. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 12-17.—Compares 2 types of advisor-student 
relationships—prescriptive (or traditional) and devel- 
opmental. 10 dimensions are presented, each of which 
differentiate the 2 approaches to student advising. The 
prescriptive approach is seen as analogous to a doctor- 
patient relationship, with the advisor providing the 
advice and the student merely carrying it out. The 
developmental approach places the responsibility for 
making decisions in the hands of both individuals. 
Finally, the ambiguity of the term “advising” as 
understood by both the advisor and the student is 
discussed.—R. H. Mueller. 

3738. Denton, Gordon M. (U. Maine) The effects of 
group counseling on selected aspects of the self- 
concepts of undergraduate students when group 
composition had been controlled. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4343-4344. 

3739. Dolliver, Robert H. & Clark, James A. (U. 
Missouri) Status faking on the SVIB-M. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 47-56.—De- 
scribes a study in which students faked an interest In 
high status occupations on the SVIB for Men. In general 
the faking was successful in shifting the specific target 
occupational scales, especially the Occupational Level 
scale. Other scales were also affected, many with decisive 
upward or downward shifts. Demonstration is made of 
the extent to which the faking condition led to differ- 
ences in the overall test results. Various aspects of the 
general problem of test faking are reviewed.—Journa 
abstract. 

3740. Drowne, June L. (U. Maine) A study of three 
group counseling approaches and their effective- 
ness in modifying selected aspects of self-concept 
and selected personality characteristics of third 
grade children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4344. d 

3741. Fanning, Lawrence F. (Ball State U.) Masse 
vs. spaced experiences in personal growth groups 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4344. í 

3742. Folsom, Clyde H. (U. Maine) The validity o! 
Holland’s theory of vocational choice. Dissertant 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), i 

3743. Froman, Frank R. (U. Tennessee) Effects 0 
peer tutoring, brief individual and group counseling, 
and reinforcement on the academic achievement 0 
risk college students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4346. of 

3744. Furtwengler, Willis J. (Syracuse U.) A study : 
relationships among numbers of available canat 
dates, selection interviewing styles, and candidates 
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attraction to interviewers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4281. 

3745. Garnett, Robert F. & Uebelhor, Gayle. (U. 
Evansville) The practicum counselee's report: Is it 
ever read? Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 235-238.—Conducted a survey to 
determine (a) the meaningfulness of the practicum 
counselee's written report, (b) the usefulness of such 
reports, (c) if the counseling activity was enhanced due 
to the report, and (d) ways of improving reports for more 
profitable school use. 

3746. Geer, Judith K. (Arizona State U.) The effect 
of a group counseling model on the attitudes of high 
and low dogmatic non-black college students to- 
ward black people. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4346-4347. 

3747. Harris, Jackie R. & Freeze, Chester R. (Clem- 
son U.) Teacher openness as a factor of change in 
counselors-in-training. Western Carolina University 
Journal of Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(3), 20-27. 
—Reports a study designed “to explore the relationship 
between changes in openness of counselors-in-training 
and their perceptions of their relationships with their 
instructor." Ss were 70 graduate students in a beginning 
graduate course in guidance. Ss were tested for openness 
before and after the course with the 84-item Teacher 
Problem Q-sort, and the quality of the Ss' relationships 
with the instructor was measured with the Barrett- 
Lennard's Relationship Inventory. Results show that Ss' 
openness changed significantly and positively. The 
initially less open Ss' positive changes were significantly 
related to the perceived qualities of their instructor; this 
was not so with the initially more open Ss. It is 
concluded that positive changes in openness are a 
desirable outcome since openness is an important aspect 
of the counselor-student relationship. A significant 
implication may be that there should be concentration 
on development of openness characteristics through the 
quality of the student-instructor relationship. It is 
suggested that further studies deal with the possibility 
that change in openness is a function of graduate 
work.—J. Frank. 

3748. Hayes, Presley L. (U. Virginia) A study of the 
relationship of a measure of self-actualization to 
resident counselor effectiveness. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4349. 

3749. Higgins, James C. (U. Pittsburgh) A pupil 
personnel services program to develop self-esteem. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4351. 

3750. Hollander, Melvyn A. & Parker, Harry J. 
(Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) Occupational stereotypes 
and self-descriptions: Their relationship to voca- 
tional choice. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Јап), 
Vol. 2(1), 57-65.—Tested the assumption, based on 
Holland’s theory of vocational choice, that stereotypes of 
adolescents’ occupational preferences are related to 
self-descriptions. 54 high school Ss were administered the 
Adjective Check List to obtain self-descriptions and 
stereotypes of their 1 most and 1 least preferred 
Occupation. An occupational preference list, developed 
for this study, was administered to determine occu- 
Pational preferences. Results suggest that occupational 
Choices for adolescents were based, in part, on the degree 
Of positive relationship between their self-descriptions 
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Occupations were made from different categories in 
Holland's classification system.—Journal abstract. 

3751. Hollender, John. (Emory U.) Differential 
parental influences on vocational interest devel- 
opment in adolescent males. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 67-76.—2 studies of 
parental and family correlates of the vocational interests 
of male students were largely unsuccessful in replicating 
results of earlier studies. A relationship between a 
measure of identification with father and father-son 
similarity of interests on the SVIB was replicated. In 
addition, there was a significantly greater number of 
maternal correlates of son's interests in the younger high 
school sample than in the college sample where parental 
correlates predominated. The mother's need for approval 
score accounted for a large proportion of the significant 
correlations in the high school sample.—Journal abstract. 

3752. Joubert, C. J. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) ’N 
pedagogies-verantwoorde beroepsoriéntering- 
spraktyk op skool. [A pedagogically-justifiable voca- 
tional orientation at school.] Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif 
Pedagogiek, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 9-26.—Suggests that the 
differentiated nature of the vocational world necessitates 
differentiated education and vocational orientation. 
Since self-realization begins early, it is suggested that the 
child’s total situation should be investigated in primary 
school and problems, e.g., behavior, speech, personality, 
etc., should be referred to auxiliary therapeutic services. 
Youth should be guided by a trained vocational 
orientator whose duties would include (a) individual 
discussions with students, (b) reaching a pedagogically 
justifiable understanding of each youth, and (c) inves- 
tigating and exposing students to the vocational reality. 
Points involved in managing a vocational orientation 
department are discussed.—P. Hertzberg. 

3753. Kennedy, Bebe С. (St. Louis U.) A comparison 
of the effects of parent counseling and non-parent 
counseling on selected groups of seventh grade 
pupils’ self-ideal self congruence, academic 
grades, and citizenship marks. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4353. 

3754. Keucher, Louise S. (Purdue U.) The devel- 
opment and implementation of two pre-practicum 
training approaches and an evaluation of their 
effects upon counseling performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4357. 

3755. Kirby, Joe & Kirby, Jonell Е. (West Virginia U., 
Kanawha Valley Graduate Center, Nitro) Mobile facil- 
ities: An innovation in counselor training. Individual 
Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(2), 49-54.—Describes the 
philosophy and content of a program designed to 
provide trained counselors for school systems that have 
customarily been without them.—A. R. Howard. 

3756. Kitchak, Karen H. (U. Minnesota) Evaluation 
and decision making for school psychological 
support services. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4423-4424. Ў 

3757. Kuldau, Janice Е. & Hollis, Joseph W. (Wis- 
consin State U., Superior) The development of atti- 
tudes toward work among upper elementary school 
age children. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4), 387-398.—Sampled 549 4th-6th graders in 3 
community settings to discover what attitudes had been 
developed toward the world of work. 6 factors, ie. 
money, status and prestige, working conditions, lead- 
independence on the job, and self-expression, 


and vari i types. Other findings ership, с d 
indicate ей He ort oad least preferred were used as a basis for developing the Kuldau 
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ess а о Development Inventory (KODI), used to 
sample the attitudes of the Ss. Results show that the Ss 
had developed attitudes toward 5 of the 6 factors 
measured by the KODI.—Journal abstract. 

3758. Marks, Edmond. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 
considerations relating to the choice of an educa- 
tional ram. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 1-11.—Cross-classified 1,098 new 
freshmen on sex and the extent to which the college 
major they selected was saturated with natural science 
and mathematics requirements. Ss' responses were rated 
on 14 cognitive and 14 goal variables relating to the 
choice of educational program. Results indicate that Ss 
preferring natural sciences and mathematics were more 
specific and definite concerning their educational goals 
than nonscience Ss who stressed the interpersonal and 
usefulness dimension of their education to society.—J. F. 
Mcllvaine. 

3759. Mehnert, William O. (Indiana U.) The effect 
of an abbreviated training [екет үч in learning 
specificity as a communication skill in counseling. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4354. 

3760. Miller, John K. (Washington, State U.) An 
investigation of T desensitization with test 
anxious seventh & eighth grade students. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 
4354. 

3761. Milleren, Alan P. (U. Illinois) The training of 
counselor self-disclosure utilizing micro-counseling 
techniques. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4355. — 

3762. Moore, Linda L. (U. Virginia) The relation- 
ship of academic group membership to the motive 
to avoid success in women. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4355. 

3763. Nichols, William R. (U. Virginia) Relationship 
between Holland’s personality types and consis- 
tent-inconsistent personality and educa- 
tional decisions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Y зА) бЕр 

3764. Orr, а їһопс 
relationship between level and stability of self- 
esteem and the сот of ninth- 
grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4358. << . 

3765. Percy, Richard 1„ (U. Virginia) їн өз, 
tionships between selected counselor " 
behaviors and certain personality factors of coum- 
selor trainees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


(Е -А), 4359. 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), Tee Чо; iiu 


1766. Peterson, Evelyn H. 
еы эла career commitment in college subjecta Р 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


U. of America) The 


2(8-B), 4849. з 
m Randall, David L., White, Ronald d; Ricks 
Francis, & Waxer, Peter. ew? ns - A 


Toronto, Canada) The use 

provision of psychological services to the ated 
community. Canadian Journal of Behaviora y KA 
1972(Јап). Vol. A(1). 75-83.—Attempted в justify р 
provision ‘of psy chological services ee mai 
сс 7 consultation. In c à 
—Q - ELT he recommendations of the Kirk 
dne i concerning the provision of consulting 
ee io dia university community t prets 
py m snsultant task and consultan 
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are presented. 2 role models for the university con- 
sultant, emphasizing the consultant as a facilitator of 
social integration and/or the consultant as a facilitator of 
appropriate action toward distressed individuals are 
P obe (French summary) (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. * 

3768. Rickabaugh, Karl; Heaps, Richard A., & 
Robert. (Central Washington State Col) Count 
comfort, counseling climate, and client satisfaction: 
Client ratings and academic improvement. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 219- 
223.—Examined the perceptions of 67 undergraduates of 
counselor comfort, counseling climate, and client sat- 
isfaction as measured by the Counseling Evaluation 
Inventory relative to counselors described as high- or 
low-effective in terms of changes in client academic 
performance before and after group counseling. Results 
indicate that the client's perception of the comfort of the 
counselor in a group setting is significantly related 1o. 
counselor effectiveness as measured by GPA change 
The overall counseling climate and the client's estimate 
of his satisfaction were not related to counselor effec- 
tiveness.—Journal abstract. 

3769. Shannon, Dale A. (St. Louis U.) A study of the 
effectiveness of two procedures of counseling 
small groups of underachievers with average intel- 
1 їп the eighth and ninth grades. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4361. 

3770. Underwood, K. (U. New South Wales, Kensing- 
ton, Australia) Relationships among cate! 7] 
vocational preference. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 95-105.—5 inventories, each com: 
prising statements selected from the following categories: 
occupational titles, curriculum subjects, job attri p 
vocational life goals, and general life goals, G 
answered by 78 Ist-yr university students. bo 
lations among the statements were апау 
principal Conipapents methods. The definite of the. 
resultant dimensions by the categories was pre 
ined. It was found that the dimensions 0 p 
could be arranged in 2 independent grou d 
(a) occupational titles, curriculum Sun Mes al life 
tional life goals; and (b) job attributes an i ni 
goals. Implications for the nature of vocati | 
erences and counseling activities аге discussed. 
abstract. hio 

3771. Walsh, W. Bruce & Barrow, Cynthia L1 
State U.) Consistent and inconsistent с я Behav- 
erences and personality. Journal of Kara the dif 
jor, 1971070), Vol. 1(3), 271-278.— Expire 
ferences reported on personality varia ‘acongruent 
freshman students who made congruent pie b 
college major choices. The persons congruent 
operationally ed by dude : efi 
incongruent college major с? " 
operationally Sus the Vocational чае In 
The analysis of variance of the persona 
did not reveal the main effect d mer sex 
significant. The test for the main е i signifi 
test for interaction were each {ойл уе, tion. Fi 
different personality scales, ‘Temale grou a 
suggest that Ss in the congruen ee than SS i 


j s 
have more stable college major choice 


t & 

t male roup.—Journal abstrac i 

соор Walsh, W. Bruce; rio accentus ion 
Hummel, Ruth А. (Ohio State De y Vi oca 


effect and Holland's Theory. 
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Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 77-85.—Attempted to 
determine if 3rd quarter freshman college students, 
assigned to Holland's personality types, perceived 
themselves as changing in a direction consistent with the 
profile of that type during their Ist 2 college quarters. In 
the analysis of variance of the scale scores, the test for 
the main effects of groups was found to be significant for 
the Intellectual and Artistic scales for males and the 
Intellectual and Conventional scales for females. In 
another analysis freshman groups were compared to 
same-named senior groups on the significant scales. The 
senior groups reported more change consistent with their 
personality type. Results suggest that the extension of 
certain personal characteristics seems to be associated 
with the amount of time spent in an environment or 
college major.—Journal abstract. 

3773. Weatherly, Mark G. (U. Virginia) The opin- 
ions of parents regarding the change in attitudes, 
concepts, and personal adjustment of their sons 
through personal counseling at summer camp. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4364. 


PERSONNEL 


3774, Berdie, Ralph Е. (U. Minnesota, Student Life 
Studies) Some professional problems in education. 
Irish Journal of Education, 197\(Sum), Vol. 5(1), 43- 
52.—Outlines some of the problems facing professions: 
recruitment, selection, training, certification, specializa- 
tion, and job evaluation, Some psychological principles 
which are relevant to a consideration of these problems 
are considered, These principles pertain to individual 
differences, the relationships between personality char- 
АГА and occupational performance, the predict- 
ability of behavior and its modifiability. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

: 3775. Biglan, Anthony. (U. Illinois) The relationship 
0 егу department organization to the сһаг- 
ac eristics of academic tasks. Dissertation Abstracts 
nlernational, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4840-4841. 
ilo 3776. Bishop, Howard C. (Syracuse U.) The rela- 
rebel organizational climate to peyohological 
pre th of school administrators in selected black 
Ур white elementary schools of Florida. Dissertation 

"acts. International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 4267. 
tion iu Hefty John C. (U. Wisconsin) The rela- 
pee ips between the value orientations, leader 
princi or, and effectiveness of secondary school 
йез pals in selected middle sized school T. 
2 нео ОП Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 

( A 2286-4287. i 

- Henry, Dale L. (U. Wisconsin) Relationship 
arenation to meee of the Bis environment 
чид individual needs of Wisconsin school princi- 
poe: issertation Abstracts International, 191X(Feb), Vol. 

( Ab 4281-4288. 

779. Hutchinson, Charles W. (U. Southern Cali- 
“О Measuring job pE EEL of classified 
1972(Е, employees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

“rhe Vol ee 4289-4290. zh) A compar 

. Santoro, Samuel. (U. Pittsburgh) A СО! di 
bing analysis of sociopsychological setting varla- 

апа communication patterns among schools. 
32(8- AL cng E International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
3781. Willingham, Mary E. (George Washington UJ) 
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The relationship between self concept, self 
closure and penr selection. Dissertation on 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4365, 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


3782. Austin, James F. (Case Wi Reserve 
Situational LE: The concept of internal ity 
In the situation of student Disser- 
a Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 


3783. Bahneman, Carl P. (U. Pittsb An analysis 
s the relationship betwen eie 

racteristics ai verbal behavior of physical 
education teachers. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4399. 

3784. Calliotte, James A. (St. Louis U.) The effect 
basic peccet. gua on student ' per- 
sonality traits subsequent teachi 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4462. 

3785. Corruble, Daniel. (U. Rouen, France) Les 
motivations nelles des éléves-maitres de 
l'enseignement . [The vocational motivations 
of primary school teacher-trainees.] /nternational Review 
of Applied Psychology, 197\(Oct), Vol. 20(2), 101- 
119.—Surveyed the motivational nt of 240 
teacher trainees in the Paris area, Results reveal that (a) 
at the age of 15 or 16 the choice of the majority of school 
pupils is determined by the prospective training condi» 
tions, rather than by professional considerations; (b) 
teaching is chosen because it a to be a shel 
safe profession, in the same way that a residential college 
provides a sheltered environment; (c) strictly vocational 
motives towards teaching as such are a matter of ethics 
rather than psychology, and are, therefore, somewhat 
unstable; (4) the urge to look after the young is often tied 
to a search for security in a way that is not entirely 
health ‚ and it is legitimate to inquire into the ps 10- 
logical processes which underlie the liking for authority 
over young persons; and (с) motivations towards the 
teaching profession tend to improve with increasing age, 
but the hs ames par эе =e 

is natural process. ref. ‚ Оя 
d 3786. Deloch, Charlene P. (U. Illinois) Effects of a 
group on the of teac 
assistants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4343. 
оһп L. (U. Tennessee) The 
M erreg Incidence of, and 


енесіз о between, higher order classroom and 


questioning behavior. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
brs mer 197 Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4414-4415. 

3788. Dickerman, William M. (U. Wisconsin) Sim- 
plified training for teachers In standing to appro- 
priate . Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4855-4856. 

3789. ‚ Sidney J. (Drake U.) Educational 
"в humanistic teacher. гака амі 4 Tech- 

ology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 44-47.—Describes an 
alternative approach, made possible by educational 
technology, to the contemporary, discipline-based 
school. This approach assigns students to a compas- 
sionate teacher who uses the products of technology to 
identify student needs, supply instructional programs 
suited to them and supplement the programmed mate- 
rials so that the students remain involved in learning 
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activities which are of benefit to themselves and society. 
The teacher is the human element in the system who 
knows the students and is, in a sense, their counsel and 
understanding judge who continually adapts the system 
to the individuals.—G. К. Alley. 

3790. Helgesen, Gregg S. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
a group experience on the self awareness and 
student perceptions of student teachers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4350. 

3791. Lange, Donald N. (U. Wisconsin) An appli- 
cation of social learning theory in affecting change 
in a group of student teachers using video modeling 
techniques. Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 65(4), 151-154.—Attempted to determine the extent 
to which imitation can be employed in the education of 
student teachers. A pretest-posttest control group design 
was employed. A 21-тіп, videotaped, model teacher 
demonstration with a high Flanders interaction analysis 
observation schedule I/D ratio was shown to 20 female 
undergraduates. Another 20 Ss were exposed to a neutral 
movie. Specific lessons by the Ss were audio taped and 
analyzed using the I/D and revised I/D ratios. Analysis 
of covariance revealed significant differences existing 
between treatment groups where posttesting was done 
within 48 hr. after exposure. Results support earlier 
findings on imitation and suggest both theoretical and 
technical application for teacher education. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3792. Oncken, Gerald В. (U. Illinois) The rela- 
tionship of control structure to faculty productivity 
and satisfaction in university departments. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 
4915-4916. 

3793. Rodeheffer, Martha A. (Arizona State U.) 
Effects of two types of communication training on 
the classroom verbal behavior of elementary school 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4359-4360. 

3794. Schumm, Robert W. (Indiana U.) Performance 
on multiple-attention measures as a predictor of the 
classroom management proficiency displayed by 
student teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4431. 

3795. Shamo, G. Wayne. (Purdue U.) The psycho- 
logical correlates of speech characteristics of 
sounding "disadvantaged": A Southern replication. 
Child Study Journal, 197\(Spr), Vol. 1(3), 111-122. 
—Investigated whether F. William’s findings on the 
stereotypes of Northern teachers, in classifying persons 
as being disadvantaged on the basis of their speech 
patterns, could be applied to a Southern sample. Ss 
included a total of 87 white and black elementary 
teachers of both Sexes from a Southern district con- 
taining black, white, and racially balanced schools. Ss 
listened to 40 tape-recorded language samples of chil- 
dren of both sexes and races and completed 22 semantic 
differential scales on each speaker. Comparisons be- 
tween the Northern and Southern samples indicate that 
Ss classified a speaker as disadvantaged after short 
listening exposure if his verbal and grammatical patterns 
were nonstandard; these associations were significantly 
related to the child's race. No significant differences 
were found between Ss according to sex, race, or 
economic status. It is concluded that the application of 
societal stereotypes to children's speech patterns may 

impede effective education.—4. Olson. 
3796. Shoemaker, William F. (Oregon State U) 
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Changes in measured self-actualization as influ- 
enced by a group counseling procedure. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4361. 

3797. Starr, Dartha F. (St. Louis U.) Personality 
characteristics and learning style: Phonics achieve- 
ment of preservice elementary teachers exposed to 
a social or isolated learning environment. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 
4434. 

3798. Waggener, Robert R. (U. Illinois) The effects 
of a structured group experience on teachers’ 
empathy, regard, and genuineness in the class- 
room. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4363-4364. 

3799. Williams, Frederick. (U. Texas) Psychological 
correlates of speech characteristics on sounding 
“disadvantaged.” Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1970(Sep) Vol. 13(3) 472-488.— Presented 
speech samples from 40 Negro and Caucasian Sth-6th 
graders to 33 grade school teachers. Teachers tended to 
differentiate the speech samples along 2 gross and 
relatively independent dimensions tentatively labeled 
"confidence-eagerness" and  "ethnicity-nonstandard- 
ness," Specific ratings of social status could be inter- 
preted relative to this 2-dimensional judgmental model. 
Based on measured characteristics of the speech samples, 
it was possible to develop interpretable prediction 
equations for variations in social status ratings. Judg- 
ments of social status coincided with an earlier assi, 
socioeconomic index far more so for Negro than for 
Caucasian Ss. This prevailed generally with Caucasian 
and Negro teachers, sex of S, and the speech topic. 
Judgmental dimensions and prediction equations were 
roughly similar for Negro and Caucasian teachers, 
however, differences pointed to more dependence be- 
tween ratings of race and status on the part of Caucasian. 
teachers. When rating an S as high status, the Caucasian 
teachers had a greater tendency to identify him as being 
Caucasian, even if the S was Negro. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 


3800. Anderson, William W. (U. Virginia) A study of 
the effects of self-directed activity upon quantity, 
quality, and variety of responses in a group dir { 
reading-thinking activity. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4408. ig 
3801. Balasa, Michael A. (Ball State U.) Fifth 
graders’ conceptualization of basal reader vocab- 
шагу. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4410. и 

3802. Barcai, Avner. (Hadassah Hebrew U., Medical 
School, Jerusalem, Israel) Attendance, achievement 
and social class: The differential impact of по 
attendance upon school achievements in differs 
social classes. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1971(May), Vol 
385-6), 153-160.—Examined attendance in 4 metrai 
politan schools: an inner-city school serving indigen! 

blacks, 2 white middle-class schools, and a Hebrew _ 
school serving a suburban upper-middle-class group. 
all schools nonattendance was an issue, with the medi 
absentee rate 14 school days/child/yr. In the inner-city, 
almost 1 school year was lost during the Ist 5 schoo 
years. No relationship existed between attendance 
scholastic achievement in the middle-class schools. Ha zs 
inner-city school, a group of middle-IQ chil 
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manifested low achievement, seemingly as a result of 
poor attendance. Their reading was arrested at 3rd-grade 
level with accompanying learning difficulties. Such 
children should be the target of an effort to ensure 
regular attendance because they may respond positively 
to remedial measures.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3803. Counts, Perry D. (U. Tennessee) A study of the 
relationship between academic achievement and 
creativity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4342. 

3804. DeVecchio, Richard С. (О. Virginia) Scholas- 
tic aptitudes, academic motivation, personality and 
biographical characteristics of non-returning and 
returning Community College freshmen. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4371- 
4372. 

3805. Edwards, Garry L. (U. Virginia) The control of 
covert learning behaviors in groups: An investi- 
gation of the mathemagenic hypothesis in oral 
prose. Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4416. 

3806. Gatewood, Murline M. (Case Western Reserve 
U.) Cognitive style and academic performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4417. 

3807. Gilchrist, M. B. & Hammond, S. B. (U. 
Melbourne, Centre for the Study of Higher Education, 
Victoria, Australia) University entrants and their 
non-entrant intellectual peers: A follow-up study of 
primary school boys. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1971 (Dec), Vol. 23(3), 317-333.—Out of a sample of 421 
10-yr-old boys Ist studied in 1957, 345 were relocated in 
1967. The 1967 sample contained a group of young men 
who had entered high level tertiary courses, and a group 
of superior intellectual ability on tests given in 1957 who 
had not reached a comparable education level. These 
groups were compared on personal and family back- 
ground variables, and on measures of ability obtained in 
1957 and in 1967. High level tertiary entrance was 
positively related to socioeconomic status and to other 
family background variables, e.g, parents’ level of 
aspiration for their son, as well as to personal charac- 
teristics which suggested a tendency towards deferment 
of need gratification. A comparison of test scores їп 1957 
and 1967 produced evidence of changes in ability levels 
in these groups over the 10-yr period. These changes 
appear likely to be related to the differences in education 
and social circumstances found between the groups. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3808. Goergi, Norman J. (Ball State U.) The rela- 
tionship of self-concept in high school Negro 
students in Muncie, Indiana to intelligence, achieve- 
Ment, and grade point average. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4418. 

3809. Grob, Раш. (U. Virginia) The relationship of 
Self concept, sex-role perference, and religio- 
Cultural background to the academic performance 
9f ten year olds of predominantly middleclass 
backgrounds. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4348-4349. 

3810. Grover, Paul L. (Syracuse U.) The effect of 
varied stimulus complexity and duration upon 
immediate recall of visual material in a serial 
learning task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4488-4489. : 

3811. Hall, Lincoln H. (Coll. of the Sequoias) 
Personality variables of achieving and non-achiev- 
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ing Mexican-American and other community college 
freshmen. Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 65(5), 224-228.—Measured need to achieve and 
other personality variables of 468 middle- and low- 
socioeconomic status (SES) college freshmen by the D.C. 
McClelland TAT of n-Achievement (n-Ach) and the 
Inventory of Self Appraisal (ISA). Groups consisting of 
111 lower SES Mexican-Americans, 150 lower SES 
Anglo-Americans, and 207 middle SES Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, were identified. Analyses of variance between SES 
groups and academically achieving (“C” average and 
above) and nonachieving Mexican-American Ss were 
calculated. Academic progress over a 5-semester period 
was observed. N-Ach did not differentiate SES groups 
and subgroups. 5 of 6 ISA scales distinguished between 
low SES Mexican-American and middle SES Ss. 1 ISA 
scale distinguished between lower SES subgroups. 
N-Ach and 1 ISA scale distinguished between achieving 
and nonachieving lower SES Mexican-Americans. 
—Journal abstract. 

3812. Knafle, June D. (U. Pennsylvania) Word 
perception: An experiment with cues in the devel- 
opment of unit-forming principles. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4424. 

3813. Kulhavy, Raymond W. (U. Illinois) The delay- 
retention effect with meaningful materials. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 
4425. 

3814. Кшһауу, Raymond W. & Parsons, Joseph A. 
(Arizona State U.) Learning-criterion error persev- 
eration in text material. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 81-86.—Divided 88 
undergraduate volunteers into high and low verbal 
ability groups on the basis of a 24-item pretest. Ss 
learned a 24-frame program under conditions of either 
overt or covert responding to multiple-choice frame 
questions. Number ct incorrect question alternatives was 
varied as a within-Ss factor. Posttest scores showed 
facilitation for overt responding and ability but no 
reliable differences for number of errors available during 
learning. Mean time/frame was greatest when no correct 
choice was available. These results and previous findings 
indicate that the perseveration of incorrect choices from 
learning to posttest is not a direct function of the transfer 
of learning errors but reflects the design of the instruc- 
tion itself. It is concluded that a requirement to respond 
to the materials would facilitate learning under condi- 
tions of adequate instructional design. Greater attention 
should be paid to the criterion validity of lessons and less 
attention to varying formats and presentation styles. 


3815. Lipe, Dewey & Jung, Steven M. (American 


ре, y 
i Research) Manipulating incentives to 
ELE а ) Review of Educational 


and (е) criterion measures for incentive 
he principal aspects under which the 


16. Mantaro, Carmella A. (Syracuse U.) An inves- 
оно of the relationship between the interper- 
sonal relationships percel by a pupil to exist 


between himself and his reading teacher and: (1) 
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his reading achievement and (2) his self-concepts. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4245. 

3817. Moore, Bobbie D. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship of fifth-grade students’ self-concepts 
and attitudes toward mathematics to academic 
achievement in arithmetical computation, concepts, 
and application. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4426. 

3818. Miiller-Fohrbrodt, Gisela & Dann, Hanns D. (U. 
Constance, W. Germany) Zum Problem der Noten- 
gebung: Selbstbeurteilung von Zeugnisnoten. [Gra- 
ding problems: Self-critique of grade reports.] Zeitschrift 
Jür Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psycho- 
logie, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 241—252.—361 male and 261 female 
German high school students were asked to rate their 
school report cards (grades) on a 3-point scale (1 
= above average; 2 = average; and 3 = below average). 
Means within single school subjects were calculated and 
compared with the entire sample and subgroups. In 
rating themselves the students probably changed their 
frame of reference which makes their performance 
appear as good as possible in every single subject. In 
easier subjects they orient themselves toward the official 
scale of grades, while in difficult ones they rather 
consider the real subject-specific mean. This attitude 
leads to considerable shifts of the subjective values, a 
phenomenon which seems to impair the educational 
function of grades.—R. F. Wagner. 

3819. Pratt, Daniel D. (U. Washington) Effects of 
tolerance-intolerance of ambiguity and divergent 
and convergent structure upon an inquiry-discovery 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4494. 

3820. Pruitt, J H. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Maternal attitudes, internal-external expectancy and 
academic achievement in inner-city adolescents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4869. 

3821. Quandt, Ivan J. (Indiana U.) Relationships 
among reading self-concept, first grade reading 
achievement, and behaviors’ indicating successes 
їп reading. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4427. 

3822. Richter, James & Scandrette, Onas. (North- 
western U.) Relationship between teacher person- 
ality ratings and student academic success. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 65(3), 127- 
131.—Students at Niles West High School, Skokie, 
Illinois, are rated by all of their teachers once each yr. on 
the following traits: motivation, industry, initiative, 
influence and leadership, concern for others, respon- 
sibility, integrity, and emotional stability. Mean trait 
ratings of 39 seniors who made the high honor roll for 7 
Consecutive semesters were compared with ratings of 39 
seniors matched for sex and IQ who had not achieved 
this distinction. Mean differences significant at the .01 
confidence level were obtained for all factors. Mean 
teacher ratings of dropouts were compared with mean 
ratings of Ss who remained to graduate, matched for sex 
and IQ. Ss who graduated were rated significantly higher 
on all traits.—Journal abstract. 

3823. Samples, Fleary P. (West Virginia U.) A study 
of the effects of varied reinforcements on self- 
concept change and learning as related to locus of 

control and birth order. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4428. 
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3824. Satanek, Mary C. (Case Western Reserve U) 

An application of selected Piagetian spatial tests to 

еодгарһіс education. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4429. 

3825. Schaffran, Jerome A. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
group standards and feedback on group spelling 
achievement and selected attitudes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4430, 

3826. Sheppard, Allan N. (Indiana U.) Changing 
learner conceptual behavior through the selective 
use of positive and negative examples. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4496. 

3827. Sonnekus, M. C. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) 
The importance of parent-teacher co-operation with 
regard to the child's learning. Suid-Afrikaanse 
Tydskrif vir die Pedagogiek, 1969(Dec), Vol. 3(2), 26- 
33.—Discusses the importance of the unique contri- 
butions that both parents and teachers make to the 
child's learning activities. Noting that a child's learning is 
directly influenced by both parent and teacher, the 
nature of a child's learning act is described. Different 
learning theories from Watson to Skinner are cited, and 
the meaning and sense of a didactic approach for the 
Child is considered. The viewpoint is presented that 
learning is an anthropological, primordial phenomenon 
which is innate in children. It is suggested that the child 
should be considered as a participant in his learning 
process which is then examined on an anthropological- 
pedagogical basis. The observation that a child's up- 
bringing occurs on a moral as well as an affective level 
leads to speculations on 2 kinds of pedagogical situa- 
tions: the home and school. The child's need for 
competent guidance to enable him to actualize his 
potentialities is stressed. Defective upbringing, on the 
part of parent and/or teacher, can handicap a child’s 
learning activities.—P. Hertzberg. 

3828. Taylor, Fred A. (Purdue U.) Differential 
meaningfulness of psycholinguistic units of textual 
narrative and effect on recall by fifth grade students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4435. 

3829. Upchurch, Winifred B. (Syracuse U.) Ыы 
relationship between perceptual-motor skills an 
word recognition achievement at the kindergarten 
level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4497. 

3830. Werner, Lawrence К. (Purdue U.) The rela- 
tionships among the psycho-motor, motor соога 
tion, personality, and intellectual domains of de- 
velopment in preadolescent children. зе d 
MK International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4435- 

6. 


Prediction 


3831. Adcock, Ngaire V. & Adcock, C. J. (Victoria К 
Wellington, New Zealand) Language learning ae 
tude. New Zealand Journal of Educational St Ж) 
1971(May), Vol. 6(1), 78-85.—Noting that there a 
well known tests of language learning aptitude ч 
attempt was made to investigate whether other me E 
could be found which would predict success in lang E 
courses. Test measures used included (a) word maus 1 
(b) letter matrices, (c) reading speed, (d) perceP 
speed, (e) blot interpretation, (f) disguised lette 
complex instructions, (h) similar words, (i) language, ing 
and (j) a questionnaire on S's reasons for stu у! 


иа! 
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language and a self-report on abilities. Results of a pilot 
study with 25 female and 20 male undergraduates 
studying a language were compared with those of the 
main study with 30 German language students and 40 
French language students. Results were inconclusive, 
particularly due to the small S samples, but wide 
differences were noted in the behavior of the Ss. This led 
to the speculation that any attempt to predict individual 
performance from test results may be hazardous.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

3832. Astin, Alexander W. Predicting academic 
performance in college: Selectivity data for 2300 
American colleges. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1971. 

р. 

3833. Chissom, Brad S. (Georgia Southern Coll., 
School of Education) A factor-analytic study of the 
relationship of motor factors to academic criteria for 
first- and third-grade boys. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1133-1 143.—Investigated, through 
factor analysis, the factor structure of motor skills in 79 
Ist grade and 90 3rd grade boys. Ss were tested for 
balance, dynamic strength, and gross motor coordina- 
tion. Ss’ scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
and a teacher rating Scale for academic achievement 
were analyzed. Results indicate little or no change in 
factor structure from Grade 1-3. A significant rela- 
tionship was found between motor abilities and measures 
of academic aptitude and achievement for Ist graders 
but not for 3rd graders. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3834. Goodwin, Nancy L. (U. Illinois) The prediction 
of artistic performance from cognitive and non- 
Cognitive measures. Dissertation Abstracts interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4419. 

3835. Maytubby, Willard D. (St. Louis U.) Com- 
Parative prediction of academic ach a- 
mong "disadvantaged" and “middle-class” chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4426. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


3836. Davey, Beth. (Case Western Reserve U.) A 
Psycholinguistic investigation of cognitive styles 
and oral reading strategies In achieving and under- 
achieving fourth grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 4414. 

3837. De Leon, Carolina S. (St. Theresa's Coll., 
Baguio City, Philippines) The relationship between 
Personal-social problems and и in 
high school. Saint Louis University Research Journal, 
Baguio City, Philippines, 1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 601- 
620.—Investigated the relationship between nal- 
social problems and underachievement in high school, 
and attempted to determine whether underachievers and 
achievers differ in the number and kind of problems 
which concern them. Findings reveal that a correlation 
coefficient of —.518 existed between the GPAs and the 
number of problems of 20 underachievers and 20 
achievers. Mean differences between the different 
Problem areas were significant (p < 01). Data dem- 
Onstrate that underachievers have significantly тоге 
adjustment problems than achievers. Underachievers did 
not differ significantly from achievers in the problem 
areas which concerned them; however, they did differ to 
some degree in the specific kind of personality and 
school problems. Poor self-concept, low self-esteem, and 


unsatisfactory family and peer relations are some of the 
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ше Spin which contribute to underachievement, 
indings also show a positive attitude of i 
towards counselin; на) тт — 


3838. Smith, L. (S: , effec- 
tiveness of different uua Ae Ue оп 
expectancy of success In achieving and under- 
achieving School issertation Ab- 


stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4907. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 
3839. Bakke, H. (Syracuse U.) A study of the 
Judgment to self-esteem 


relationship of 
and security in uni women. Dissertation Ab- 


stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4410. 


3840. Burstein, Alvin С. & Joseph. (U. Texas, 
Medical School, San Antonio) | testing 
as a foster mobility. American 


lo social 
Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(11), 1041-1042.—Psy- 


chological testing has beem criticized as a device to 
maintain a racist society. A program is described in 
which testing was used instead to foster social mobility 
among economically disadvantaged children. 29 Mexi- 
can-American and 3 black high school students partic- 
ipated in a program to stimulate interest in health careers 
and were then given the SVIB and Cattell Culture Fair 
Intelligence Test. 2 highly related issues in the usage and 
interpretation of the test data are discussed: (a) results 
were not used to make administrative decisions involving 
the Ss, and (b) the $ and his parents were considered the 
rimary consumers of test results. Single and ШУ 
amily discussion of test results and their implications for 
career choice was the major intervention. The complexity 
of individual career choice in the context of family 
decision-making is di -—Author abstract. : 
3841. Carton, J & Carton, John. (Missouri 
State Training School for Girls, Intensive Care, Chil- 
licothe) Evaluation of a sex program for 
children and their parents: Attitude and interactional 
омео Family Coordinator, 197\(Oct), Vol, 20(4), 
377-386.—A small group of 10- and |1-yr-old children, 
and a separate group o their parents participated in a 
planned sex зо зи for 12 and 25 wk. 
‘Attitude changes pointed to movement in both groups 
from lesser to greater jssiveness relevant to aspects 
of sexuality as таз! tion, same-sex behavior, aust, 
love-making, touch-talk, and gender identity.—M.. W. 


Linn. 
P. (Triton Coll.) Extrapolate: 
3842. Castino, Anthony P. (Tri ) : 


guide to 

"i Chicago, Il.: Chicago Sun-Time, 1968. 102 p. 
3843. Collis, Kevin F. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) A of concrele and formal 
in „ Australian Journal 
i Vol. ДО р ре 
thematics tests on lines sugges the Piagetian 
шн ЧТ yr. old girls, chosen from 3 schools 
dary, and senior secondary), were 
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р RS Wi iageti ll 
chologists working with the Piagetian model, as we 
p eters and curriculum planners, are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. con 

3844. Custer, Dorothy М. (U. Virginia) Comparison 
of fifth year pupils having continuing intervention 
programs and those without such assistance on 
certain achievement, adjustment, and motivation 
measures. Dissertation PUER International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 4237. 

Eon Ettline, J. Fred. (U. Virginia) The relation of 
iwo contrasting instructional environments to the 
self concepts of first year elementary students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4485-4486. 

3846. Evans, Richard 1. (U. Houston) The free 
school movement: Freedom to learn badly? Some 
social psychological observations. Educational Tech- 
nology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 40-41.—Considers that 
searching for a measure of freedom from the restraints of 
traditional teaching methodology and traditional content 
and structure would appear to be consistent with free 
school philosophy. If this is not done, free schools may 
end up by demonstrating that they are merely free to 
teach badly, as both self-determinist Rogers and envi- 
ronmental-determinist Skinner agree is the case in 
b оа summary. 

; Fisher, Maurice D. (U. Virginia) A design for 
evaluating educational programs for Cultural) dis- 


MM children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1 


change of major in state Supported colleges in 


Was, Vl ЗА, oe International, 

.H J. M. (St. Xavi 

abad, India) Motivation ue ee nra 

lents. Education & Psychology Review, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
in which 135 students 
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and 66 control 3-yr-old Negro children were followed 
and evaluated over a 5-уг period mainly by scores on the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. Data was examined to 
determine to what extent a standard nursery school that 
includes work with parents can enhance later school 
development of children whose families fall below the 
poverty level. Although initial gains of the experimental 
group declined, and later comparisons of total group 
means were disappointing, important interrelations and 
subgroup differences were associated with 3 variables: 
socioeconomic status, sex, and initial IQ score. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3851. Holcomb, Thomas F. (U. Tennessee) The 
effects of a tutorial-friend relationship on elemen- 
tary school isolates. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4420. 

3852. Hughes, Daniel E. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
entries in professional journal articles. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4420- 
4421. 

3853. Johnson, Stephen D. (U. Minnesota) The role 
of the situational importance of and uncertainty 
about one's attitude toward mathematics on inter- 
personal attraction and situational open-and-closed 
mindedness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4421-4422. 

3854. Jones, Joan C., Siegel, Alan E., & Gilliland, 
Steve. Creating a climate for the aesthetic expe- 
rience. Journal of Education, Boston, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
152(2), 54-58.—Briefly reviews the principal psycho- 
logical approaches to creativity and summarizes the 
basic premises which can be derived from creativity 
research. 8 components are described which are believed 
to influence the achievement of a classroom climate 
conducive to creativity: control-power, evaluation, at- 
Ceptance-respect, congruence, trust-safety, stimulation, 
mode of expression, and time. (76 ref.)—C. К. Knap 

3855. Jordan, Timothy C. (Stanford U.) Visual am 

ve feedback variables as factors in the 
learning and retention of a motor skill. Diseria 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 440- 
4403. i 
3856. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) piason 
enrichment and learning. /лгелслапе, 1971, Vol. 20) 
12-22. — Discusses some of the basic cognitive units a 
processes involved in intellective functioning. It ü 
suggested that the basic units consist of scheme 
images, symbols, concepts, and rules and that ma А 
action does not have to be an accompaniment ү” i 
acquisition of some of these cognitive structures. nm 
prehension, memory, generation of solution hypothe 
evaluation, and implementation are offered as the Pi 
Cognitive processes and some suggestions are made He 
may be helpful to the teacher. It is argued that m 
concept of intelligence has no explanatory meaning the 
that the components that are selected to characterize tis 
intelligent child will change over culture and history- ala- 
urged that communities and educators adopt а pal 
tivistic attitude toward the familial or educati ið 
experiences that promote optimal growth, for it ^ Gu 
Possible to specify the correct set of experiences mia will 
simultaneously noting the cultural demands the chi 
encounter. (French abstract)—Journal abstract, i 

3857. Karnes, Merle B., Zehrbach, R. Reid, in early 
James A. (U. Illinois) A new professional role 20). 
Childhood education. Interchange, 1971, Vo ici 
89-105.—The traditional method of education— 
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er in a classroom—is ineffective with children from 
low-income families. 6 sequential studies presented 
provide the basis for a new role model in early 
education—the paraprofessional educator manager. The 
model uses 1 professionally trained individual to direct 
the activities of 2 teams, each composed of 3 paraprofes- 
sional teachers and 1 paraprofessional home visitor, who 
use a structured approach for educating young children 
that involves both the classroom and home setting. 
Implications for recruiting and training individuals to 
implement the model are discussed. (French abstract) 
—Journal abstract. 

3858. Komulainen, Erkki. (U. Helsinki, Inst. of 
Education, Finland) Investigations into the instruc- 
tional process: IV. Teaching as a stochastic pro- 
cess. Research Bulletin, Inst. of Education, U. Helsinki, 
1971(Feb), No. 29, 24 p.—Presents a sequel to 3 previous 
reports involving a modification of Flander’s interaction 
analysis employed in the analysis of 25 videotaped 
lessons taken from a single classroom during 1 school 
term. The school class is considered as ап indivisible 
holistic whole, in which the instructional process mani- 
fests itself as interaction proceeding in time. The 
instructional process is viewed as a system involving 2 
parties—teacher and student—interacting in a given 
environment. Markov chains are used to describe the 
instructional process and an attempt is made, by 
considering the transition probabilities and within a 
framework provided by the taxonomy used, to obtain 
information about behavior sequences common to all 
lessons. Sequences were classifiable into 2 principal 
types: (a) those with high probability of recurrence, and 
(b) unpredictable. Critical observations on Flander's 
{уре interaction analysis are included. (16 ref)—P. 
Hertzberg. 

3859. Landers, Richard R. Informal education, 
motivation and technology. Educational Technology, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 12(1), 48-51.—Contends that without 
technology, a child's education may be slowed down “to 
match the pace of an archaic past that is no longer 
advantageous or even desirable. Children with an 
obsolescent or weak educational preparation are doomed 
to be tramped on by a growing technology.” However, 
they could also be doomed by an educational process 
that is unbending, coldly precise, and characteristic of 
formal” methods, whether machine administered or 
human.—G. R. Alley. 

3860. MacDougall, Horacio С. (Psychosocial Re- 
Search Center, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Preparación 
psicológica de equipos deportivos. [Psychological 
py eration of athletic teams.] Revista Argentina de 
sicologia, 1969(Dec), Vol. 10), 89-100.—Discusses the 
Woncept of improving the overall efficiency of teams and 
Р eir members through individual and group counseling. 
erformance is seen as being directly related to a team $ 
iE of integration and cohesion, since these will lessen 
8 renee of anxiety, stress, and tension felt by the team 
К ers. These latter 3 concepts are discussed in some 
[ИО аз are the various approaches to achieve à 

E cohesiveness—S. M. Halpin. 
ine a Matthews, William H. (U. Tennessee) An 
aware gation of a perceptual motor and у 
Капез training program with culturally limited 
Ini; garten age children. Dissertation Abstracts 

national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4845-4846. 
of pr з McConnell, Ann М. (Syracuse U.) The effects 

aise or blame on a motor learning task and on 


the attitude formed toward the task of “Introverts” 
and “extroverts.” Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4403. 

3863. McCoy, Florence J. (U. Southern California) 
Communicating behavioral objectives as reading 
expectancies to students and parents. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4846. 

3864. Mialaret, Gaston. (U. Quebec, Canada) Le róle 
de l'éducation préscolaire dans l'éducation per- 
manente. [The role of preschool education in permanent 
education.] Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 23-26—Sug- 
gests that it goes against nature to study the child by 
arbitrarily establishing different ages or different stages. 
The child is a human being, who has a longitudinal 
unity. Currently, genetic psychology allows for a scien- 
tific conception of the child. This scientific conception 
defines and specifies a contemporary conception of 
education. At the base of this conception (called 
education) is confidence in the future of man and in the 
powers of education. This would not be sufficient if there 
were not also available certain ideas on the role of the 
child and of man in society. If a child is to be prepared to 
become a citizen who is capable of fulfilling his role in 
contemporary society, then this task should be begun at 
the earliest age possible.—English abstract. 

3865. Moxley, Roy A. (Indiana U. Northwest, Gary) 
Freedom in a free school. Educational Technology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 42-43.— Discusses the desirability 
of strong vs. weak control in schools and suggests that 
"however the methods may differ, the justifications БИЕ 
tend to be the same.” The traditional authoritarian 
school tends to justify its actions in terms of freedoms 
given the student on a comparatively long-term. basis, 
while the progressive-permissive school justifies its 
actions by short-term freedoms. A truly free school 
would maximize freedom further than either of these 2 
approaches. "If all the students can be ensured of 
surviving, there is less need for sacrificing short-term 
pay-offs. Furthermore, if increased freedom does not 
infringe on the freedom of others, there is less need to be 
afraid of planning long-term pay-offs.” It is concluded 
that a cooperative exchange of freedoms, maximizing 
short- and long-term values, can be achieved.—G. К. 


Alley. ET 7 

Karin R. (U. Illinois) A study of the 
sell pie students in individually prescribed 
instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


rams. Audiovisual Instruction, 
ized educations! Об Describes an Oakland 


1 am aimed at developing an 
Ca rent h student based on 
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ilment projection models for institutional 
ШО. АСТ MER Report, 1972(Jan), No. 48, 10 
< Examined alternative techniques for projecting 
freshman enrollment in specific academic белпш 
Departmental enrollment projections provided by | 
different projection models were compared to actua 
departmental enrollments at a selected institution over ¢ 
5-yr period. 2 of the models used only historical dat: 
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psychologists working with the Piagetian model, as well 
as for teachers and curriculum planners, are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3844. Custer, Dorothy M. (U. Virginia) Comparison 
of fifth year pupils having continuing intervention 
programs and those without such assistance on 
certain achievement, adjustment, and motivation 
measures. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4237. 

3845. Ettline, J. Fred. (U. Virginia) The relation of 
two contrasting instructional environments to the 
self concepts of first year elementary students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4485-4486. 

3846. Evans, Richard I. (U. Houston) The free 
school movement: Freedom to learn badly? Some 
social psychological observations. Educational Tech- 
nology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 40-41.—Considers that 
searching for a measure of freedom from the restraints of 
traditional teaching methodology and traditional content 
and structure would appear to be consistent with free 
school philosophy. If this is not done, free schools may 
end up by demonstrating that they are merely free to 
teach badly, as both self-determinist Rogers and envi- 
ronmental-determinist Skinner agree is the case in 
traditional schools.—Journal summary. 

3847. Fisher, Maurice D. (U. Virginia) A design for 
evaluating educational programs for culturally dis- 
advantaged children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4416-4417. 

3848. Gartman, James C. (Northeast Louisiana U.) 
An investigation of relationships between selected 
personality traits and factors associated with 
change of major in state supported colleges in 
Arkansas. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4346. 

3849. Heredero, J. M. (St. Xaviers Coll, Ahmed- 
abad, India) Motivation courses and college stu- 
dents. Education & Psychology Review, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
11(1), 16-32.—Describes a study in which 135 students 
were recruited from commerce, law, engineering, med- 
ical, liberal art, science, and postgraduate Indian colleges 
during the 1968-1969 school year. With the aim of 
increasing achievement motivation, Ss attended courses 
seeking to integrate cultural and religious values of the 
past with modern values, relevant to an economic 
progressive society. An analysis is made of Ss' motives 
and values and of changes occurring after a 4-day course 
in psychological education. Research tools included (a) 
TAT scores at the beginning and end of the program; (b) 
Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey’s study of values; and (c) a 
daily evaluation of Ss’ work. The study was considered 
to be incomplete because of (a) lack of information of 
the program’s long-range effects, and (b) Ss’ dedication 
to study thwarted attempts to study effects on extra- 
curricular activities. It was noted that definite behavioral 
changes did occur and 50% of the Ss asked to return to 
the program expressed a desire to do so.—P. Hertzberg. 

3850. Herzog, Elizabeth; Newcomb, Carol, & Cisin, Ira 
H. (George Washington U., Social Research Group) But 
some are more poor than others: SES differences in 
a preschool program. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 4-22.—Conducted a 
study of a preschool enrichment program which under- 
lines the importance of socioeconomic stratification 
within a poverty group and of subgroup analysis in 

evaluation of intervention programs. 30 experimental 
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and 66 control 3-yr-old Negro children were followed 
and evaluated over a 5-yr period mainly by scores on the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. Data was examined to 
determine to what extent a standard nursery school that 
includes work with parents can enhance later school 
development of children whose families fall below the 
poverty level. Although initial gains of the experimental 
group declined, and later comparisons of total group 
means were disappointing, important interrelations and 
subgroup differences were associated with 3 variables: 
socioeconomic status, sex, and initial IQ score. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3851. Holcomb, Thomas F. (U. Tennessee) The 
effects of a tutorial-friend relationship on elemen- 
tary school isolates. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4420. 

3852. Hughes, Daniel E. (U. Illinois) Cognitive 
entries in professional journal articles. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4420- 
4421. 

3853. Johnson, Stephen D. (U. Minnesota) The role 
of the situational importance of and uncertainty 
about one's attitude toward mathematics on inter- 
personal attraction and situational open-and-closed 
mindedness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4421-4422. 

3854. Jones, Joan C., Siegel, Alan E., & Gilliland, 
Steve. Creating a climate for the aesthetic expe- 
rience. Journal of Education, Boston, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
152(2), 54-58.—Briefly reviews the principal psycho- 
logical approaches to creativity and summarizes the 
basic premises which can be derived from creativity 
research. 8 components are described which are believed 
to influence the achievement of a classroom climate 
conducive to creativity: control-power, evaluation, ac- 
ceptance-respect, congruence, trust-safety, stimulation, 
mode of expression, and time. (76 ref.)—C. K. Knapper. 

3855. Jordan, Timothy C. (Stanford U.) Visual and 
proprioceptive feedback variables as factors in the 
learning and retention of a motor skill. Dissertation 
AEN International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4402- 

3856. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) Preschool 
enrichment and learning. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2). 
12-22.—Discusses some of the basic cognitive units and 
processes involved in intellective functioning. It is 
suggested that the basic units consist of schemata, 
images, symbols, concepts, and rules and that motor 
action does not have to be an accompaniment to the 
acquisition of some of these cognitive structures. Com- 
prehension, memory, generation of solution hypotheses, 
evaluation, and implementation are offered as the basic 
cognitive processes and some suggestions are made that 
may be helpful to the teacher. It is argued that the 
concept of intelligence has no explanatory meaning and 
that the components that are selected to characterize the 
intelligent child will change over culture and history. It is 
urged that communities and educators adopt a rela- 
tivistic attitude toward the familial or educational 
experiences that promote optimal growth, for it is not 
possible to specify the correct set of experiences without 
simultaneously noting the cultural demands the child will 
encounter. (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 

3857. Karnes, Merle B., Zehrbach, R. Reid, & Teska, 
James A. (U. Illinois) A new professional role in early 
childhood education. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 
89-105.—The traditional method of education—1 teach- 
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er in a classroom—is ineffective with children from 
low-income families. 6 sequential studies presented 
provide the basis for a new role model in early 
education—the paraprofessional educator manager. The 
model uses 1 professionally trained individual to direct 
the activities of 2 teams, each composed of 3 paraprofes- 
sional teachers and 1 paraprofessional home visitor, who 
use a structured approach for educating young children 
that involves both the classroom and home setting. 
Implications for recruiting and training individuals to 
implement the model are discussed. ( rench abstract) 
—Journal abstract. 

3858. Komulainen, Erkki. (U. Helsinki, Inst. of 
Education, Finland) Investigations into the instruc- 
lional process: IV. Teaching as a stochastic pro- 
cess. Research Bulletin, Inst. of Education, U. Helsinki, 
1971(Feb), No. 29, 24 p.— Presents a sequel to 3 previous 
reports involving a modification of Flander's interaction 
analysis employed in the analysis of 25 videotaped 
lessons taken from a single classroom during 1 school 
term. The school class is considered as an indivisible 
holistic whole, in which the instructional process mani- 
fests itself as interaction proceeding in time. The 
instructional process is viewed as a system involving 2 
parties—teacher and student—interacting in а given 
environment. Markoy chains are used to describe the 
instructional process and an attempt is made, by 
considering the transition probabilities and within a 
framework provided by the taxonomy used, to obtain 
information about behavior sequences common to all 
lessons. Sequences were classifiable into 2 principal 
types: (a) those with high probability of recurrence, and 
(b) unpredictable. Critical observations on Flander’s 
type interaction analysis are included. (16 ref.)—P. 
Hertzberg. 

3859. Landers, Richard R. Informal education, 
Motivation and technology. Educational Technology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 48-51.—Contends that without 
technology, a child's education may be slowed down "to 
match the pace of an archaic past that is no longer 
advantageous or even desirable. Children with an 
Obsolescent or weak educational preparation are doomed 
{о be tramped on by a growing technology." However. 
they could also be doomed by an educational process 
that is unbending, coldly precise, and characteristic of 
formal" methods, whether machine administered or 
human.—G, R. Alley. Л 

3860. MacDougall, Horacio С. (Psychosocial Ке- 
search Center, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Ргерагасібп 
Psicológica de equipos deportivos. [Psychological 
Preparation of athletic teams.] Revista Argentina de 
Psicología, 1969(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 89—100.— Discusses the 
Concept of improving the overall efficiency of teams and 
their members through individual and group counseling. 
Performance is seen as being directly related to a team s 
degree of integration and cohesion, since these will lessen 
the degree of anxiety, stress, and tension felt by the team 
members. These latter 3 concepts are discussed in some 

etail as are the various approaches to achieve a 
heightened cohesiveness—S. M. Halpin. 
i 3861. Matthews, William H. (U. Tennessee) An 
nvestigation of a perceptual motor and body 
awareness training program with culturally limited 
kindergarten age children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 484: ^ 

3862. McConnell, Ann M. (Syracuse U.) The effects 
of praise or blame on a motor learning task and on 
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the attitude formed toward the task of "introverts" 
and “extroverts.” Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4403. 

3863. McCoy, Florence J. (U. Southern California) 
Communicating behavioral objectives as reading 
expectancies to students and parents. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4846. 

3864. Mialaret, Gaston. (U. Quebec, Canada) Le réle 
de l'éducation préscolaire dans l'éducation per- 
manente. [The role of preschool education in permanent 
education.] Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 23-26.—Sug- 
gests that it goes against nature to study the child by 
arbitrarily establishing different ages or different stages. 
The child is a human being, who has a longitudinal 
unity. Currently, genetic psychology allows for a scien- 
tific conception of the child. This scientific conception 
defines and specifies a contemporary conception of 
education. At the base of this conception (called 
education) is confidence in the future of man and in the 
powers of education. This would not be sufficient if there 
were not also available certain ideas on the role of the 
child and of man in society. If a child is to be prepared to 
become a citizen who is capable of fulfilling his role in 
contemporary society, then this task should be begun at 
the earliest age possible.—English abstract. 

3865. Moxley, Roy A. (Indiana U. Northwest, Gary) 
Freedom in a free school. Educational Technology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 42-43.—Discusses the desirability 
of strong vs. weak control in schools and suggests that 
“however the methods may differ, the justifications will А 
tend to be the same.” The traditional authoritarian 
school tends to justify its actions in terms of freedoms 
given the student on a comparatively long-term basis, 
while the progressive-permissive school justifies its 
actions by short-term freedoms. A truly free school 
would maximize freedom further than either of these 2 
approaches. “If all the students can be ensured of 
surviving, there is less need for sacrificing short-term 
pay-offs. Furthermore, if increased freedom does not 
infringe on the freedom of others, there is less need to be 
afraid of planning long-term pay-offs." It is concluded 
that a cooperative exchange of freedoms, maximizing 
short- and long-term values, can be achieved.—G. R. 
Alley. i. 

.M Karin R. (U. Illinois) A study of the 
sell. pus students in individually prescribed 
instruction. ИКА» ои International, 

b), Vol. 32(8-A), i 
a ЕТ. у М. & НШ, Joseph Е. (Oakland 
Community Coll., Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) Personal- 
ized educational programs. Audiovisual Instruction, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 17(2), 10-15.—Describes an Oakland 
Community College program aimed at developing an 
individual prescription for each student based on 
strengths shown in his co; itive style map. Prescription 
may include programme instruction, TV, audiotapes, 
simulators, lectures, seminars, or tutoring.—Journal 


abstract. К 

Orwig, М. D., Jones, Paul K., & Lenning, Oscar 
T. Ce aren projection models for institutional 
planning. ACT Research Report, 1972(Jan), No. 48, 10 
p.—Examined alternative. techniques for projecting 
freshman enrollment in specific academic departments. 
Departmental enrollment projections provided by | 
different projection models were compared to actual 
departmental enrollments at а selected institution йш а 
5-уг period. 2 of the models used only, historical data 
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while the other 2 were sensitized to current developments 
as indicated by the expressed major choices of pro- 
spective freshmen. The use of discriminant analysis to 
establish differential enrollment probabilities was also 
explored. Although different models do a better job for 
different curricular departments, the smallest mean 
squared error across all departments was obtained with 
the simplest projection technique. The use of the 
preliminary major choice of prospective freshmen did 
not improve departmental projections, and the student 
characteristics explored did not differentiate enrolled 
from nonenrolled students adequately enough to im- 
prove enrollment projection accuracy. Results indicate 
that simple and straightforward projection models can be 
as useful as complex and sophisticated models.—Journal 
abstract. 

3869. Plummer, Mary J. (U. Cincinnati) The effect 
of preschool experience on spatial perception. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4493-4494. 

3870. Rosove, Perry E. (Computer Sciences Inst., El 
Segundo, Calif.) The integration of humanism and 
educational technology. Educational Technology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 10-18.—Attempts to show that 
Silberman's criticism of the use of computers in edu- 
cation is based on “а misconception of the full 
capabilities of this extraordinary machine." In fact, 
Silberman has described a place for educational tech- 
nology, including the computer, in the informal class- 
room. Silberman's educational theory and descriptions 
of what takes place in the informal classroom are 
discussed. Developments in computer-based education 
that meet the theoretical and practical needs of informal, 
creative education are presented. (57 ref.)—G. R. Alley. 

3871. Scholl, Paul A. (U. Connecticut) Instructional 
development from the learner's point of view. 
Audiovisual Instruction, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 18-20. 
—“Instructional developers, managers, teachers, cur- 
riculum developers, etc. might well take one step back 
and analyze the informal everyday process of human 
learning." The learner is discussed as the central concern 
in the instructional development process regardless of 
whether the student uses the formal vette of the school 
or chooses to go outside the formal setting to reach his 
learning goals. Several models illustrate the author’s 
points.—Journal abstract. 

3872. Sherman, Ann. (U. Virginia) The relationship 
of teacher behavior and child behavior of four and 
five year old black disadvantaged children during 
Distar and during nonDistar sessions. Dissertation 
Coe International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4455- 

3873. Staines, J. W. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) Assumptions underlying programs 
for cognitive growth in Australian pre-schools. 
Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 60-70.—An analysis of the 
work of Australian preschool teachers shows the pres- 
ence of underlying assumptions in 3 areas: the nature of 
education, the nature of the child, and the nature of the 
teacher’s task. The assumptions in the 3rd area occupy 
most of the teacher's attention. She sees her educational 
task as 3 problems: what developmental changes can be 
sought in children, what factors determine the choice of 
development for a particular child, and how are these 
obtained? The teachers' answers and necessary exten- 
sions stemming from research findings are considered. 
(French abstract) (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3874. Taylor, Wayne G. (U. Tennessee) The effec- 
tiveness of Instant videotape replay as a source of 
immediate visual feedback upon learning or im- 
proving performance of a gross motor skill. Disser- 
ed Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 

7. 

3875. Thomas, Judith A. (West Virginia U.) An 
evaluation of the effect of a language arts program 
on self concept and communication skills of dis- 
advantaged junior high school students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4334. 

3876. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Influence of 
alternate approaches to pre-primary educational 
stimulation and question-asking skills. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 65(5), 204-206. 
—nvestigated the influence of the creative-aesthetic and 
a traditional kindergarten approach to educational 
stimulation on the question-asking skills of 5-yr-old 
children in E groups. Analysis of the data 
supports the hypothesis that the creative-aesthetic 
approach accelerates the development of question-asking 
skills more than the traditional kindergarten approach 
and more than a traditional Ist grade program without a 


preprimary program. 


3877. W: r, Ruth E. (U. Tennessee) An exper- 
imental study о the effects of a program of oral 
reading of children’s literature about Negroes on 


the self-concept of Negro fourth grade children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4336. 
3878. Zierer, Ernesto. (National U. Trujillo, Faculty 
of Letters & Education, Peru) The test of aural 
in foreign language teaching: From the 
standpoint of information theory. /RAL. International 
Review of Applied Linguistics, 1971(May), Vol. 9(2), 
125-130.—Views the test of aural perception from the 
standpoint of information theory. 3 information pro- 
cesses are noted: the transmitter (teacher), channel 
through which information flows, and the receiver 
(student). Matrices are presented to illustrate the formal 
treatment of the problem, and practical uses are 
discussed. “A standard aural test of perception in a 
certain language for students of a different language 
background is usually obtained after a repeated try-out 
with a homogeneous group of students learning that 
particular language. The results obtained in the exper- 
imentation, expressed in values of information-theory, 
may serve as a convenient reference for the quality of the 
test."—J. L. Smith. 
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3879. Besterfield, Dale H. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
effect of social reinforcement as a feedback con- 
dition in computer-assisted instruction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4234. 

3880. Burks, Eura O. (U. Tennessee) A study using 
intra-classroom competitive groups. Dissertation 
— International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-А), 4412- 

3881. Cushman, Donald R. (Indiana U.) The e 
Summation Theory tested with meaningful verba 
information. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4483. 1 

3882. Harlan L. (Burlington County Coll., 
Pemberton, N.J.) Instructional development in three 
phases. Audiovisual Instruction, 1971(Dec), Vol. 16(10), 
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46-50.—Presents a 3-phase operational plan for instruc- 
tional development, to translate theory into practice. 

3883. Douglas, Jeanne & Douglas, Harlan. (Burling- 
ton County Coll., Pemberton, NJ.) Balancing the 
taxonomies. Audiovisual Instruction, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
17(2), 7-8.—Any technology of instruction implies a way 
of classifying and utilizing learning behaviors. The 
acceptance of Bloom’s Taxonomies—both affective and 
cognitive—are explored and related to each other. 
“Learning paths” incorporating classifications from both 
are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

3884. Dunn, Rita S. & Dunn, Kenneth. (St. John’s U., 
Jamaica, N.Y.) Practical questions teachers ask 
about individualizing instruction: And some of the 
answers. Audiovisual Instruction, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
47-50.—An increasing number of schools and univer- 
sities are focusing attention on the improvement of 
instructional strategies. Individualization has been a 
popular approach. The basic methods of individualiza- 
tion and the instructional objectives of such a meth- 
odology are presented. The role of the teacher in an 
individualized program is explored and sources of 
assistance for those attempting to initiate individualized 
programs are suggested.—4. E. Shifren. 

3885. Felker, Donald W., Van Mondfrans, Adrian P., 
& Blount, Parker. (Purdue U.) Instructional program- 
ming as a model for classroom teaching. Irish 
Journal of Education, 197\(Sum), Vol. 5(1), 35-42. 
—Examines the reasons why teachers commonly adopt 
an intuitive approach to classroom events and problems. 
The dependence upon a model which has its roots in the 
teaching as an art” approach is specified as 1 major 
reason. The scientific approach advocated by McDonald 
is suggested as a viable alternative, and programmed 
instructional procedure is presented as a concise model 
which incorporates McDonald’s approach.—Journal 
abstract. 

3886. Finch, Curtis R. (Ohio State U.) The effec- 
tiveness of selected self-instructional approaches In 
teaching diagnostic problem solving. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 65(5), 219-223. 
—Examined the effects of 3 self-instructional approaches 
of teaching diagnostic problem-solving (trouble- 
Shooting). 2 of the approaches attempted to simulate 
Student x Equipment interaction via programmed and 
text instruction. while a 3rd approach utilized actual 
equipment. After 45 undergraduates received an ori- 
entation to equipment operation, 15 were randomly 
assigned to each of the 3 treatments. Criterion variables 
included troubleshooting knowledge, troubleshooting 
performance, and attitude toward instruction received. 

esults indicate that the equipment approach was 
Superior to nonequipment simulation approaches in 
торів of troubleshooting performance outcomes. Corre- 
ational analyses of criterion variables provided some 
evidence that relationships between attitude and behav- 
ior are dependent upon the instructional approach 
used.—Journal abstract. DEUS 

3887. Fowler, William. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) A developmental learn- 
ng strategy for early reading in a laboratory nursery 
School. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 106-125.—A 3-уг 
qrestigation. on early reading, using a developmental 
earning model for cognitively structuring and sequen- 
cing learning processes, was designed to test the efficacy 
a the model in a practical nursery school setting with a 
iversity of teaching styles. Using primers, guides, and 
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materials developed by the E, over 80% (107) of 132 3-5 
yr. old children learned to read with REA to high 
fluency and interest. Pretest letter recognition skill, CA, 
and especially MA (but neither IQ nor sex of child) 
predicted success in learning. Certain analytic-integra- 
tive cognitive operations, which were built into the 
method, and a minimal general level (MA) of cognitive 
and language development appear essential to learning 
to read. (French abstract) (69 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3888. Gettinger, Ted. (U. Southern California) A 
study of the interactions of compression and pres- 
entation variables in simulated computer generated 
displays. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4418. 

3889. Goodman, R. Irwin. (Brigham Young U.) 
Systematic selection. Audiovisual Instruction, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 16(10), 37-38.—Offers a more gener- 
alized approach to the selection of a medium of 
instruction. The process lists the steps involved in media 
selection with a breakdown of the preliminary infor- 
mation required, the task, and the output of each 
step.—Journal abstract. 

3890. Huyck, Elnora T. (U. Minnesota) A test of the 
relative effectiveness of a didactic teaching model 
versus a didactic/experiential model in teaching a 
complex behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4421. 

3891. Kemp, Jerrold E. (San Jose State Coll.) Which 
medium? Audiovisual Instruction, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
16(10), 32-36.—Raises а question concerning the best or 
most appropriate medium in the ipi pea of in- 
struction. It is suggested that a series of low/decision 
charts would remove some of the current intuitive 
practices surrounding media selection —Journal abstract. 

3892. K in, Felix F. & Seidel, Robert J. (Human 
Resources Research Organization, Alexandria, usa 
Informal education with instructional systems 
Educational Technology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 35- 
39.— Presents possibilities for informal education offered 
bya computer-based “learning center” as follows: (a) the 
center will be available to serve the student’s intel- 
lectual curiosity" at all times; (b) "the instructional 
system implemented through the computer and inter- 
acting with the student through a terminal located within 
the learning center will seek IM to satisfy the student; 
and (c) the system is guaran to be objective... and 
anie eat to irrelevancies such as race, sex, personal 
appearance and intelligence—within limits, cultural 


tc." (29 ref.)—G. К. Alley. 5 
Баана о І. iene Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, Wellington) A critique of “At 
the classroom level: Effects of a supportive meth- 
od.” New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 
1971(May), Vol. 6(1), 86-88.—Suggests that А. C. 
Webster's report of his classroom experiment in à girl's 
high school suffers from "imprecise is eid slack 


statistical presentation, and unjustified conc lusions." —P. 


uto F. (U. Illinois) Differential 


, Malter, 
C of concept training in kindergarten and first 
rade. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 


g 

1. 32(8-А), 4425. 

s de Mss, based X Som U.) The effect 
of presentation an 

Ый participant achievement in an educa- 


tional game. 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4491. 
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3896. Miezitis, Solveiga. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) The Montessori method: 
Some recent research. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 
41-59.—Presents recent research with the Montessori 
method and briefly reviews this method for educating 
pre-school-age children and the criticisms leveled against 
it. Also comparative research studies in relation to 
several types of non-Montessori preschool programs with 
economically disadvantaged and middle-class popula- 
tions are reviewed. The comparative results are discussed 
in relation to 3 kinds of preschool experience: no 
schooling, traditional early childhood-oriented pro- 
grams, and structured cognitive-oriented programs. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of Hunt's conceptual 
level matching model. (French abstract) (46 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

3897. Nord, James R. (Michigan State U.) A search 
for meaning. Audiovisual Instruction, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
16(10), 11-17.—Discusses the difficulty encountered in 
attempting to define the term “instructional develop- 
ment." The search for its meaning tends to focus on the 
essential subelements which make up the larger more 
generalized concept. 3 distinct parts of the concept are 
discussed: (a) input (hardware, software, and people); 
(b) process (curriculum development, instructional de- 
velopment, and evaluation development); and (c) output 
(a modification of the same triadic set of elements of the 
input category, changed by the process they have gone 
through). In graphic form, not only the elements but also 
the relationships between them become apparent. It is 
suggested that attention be directed away from a 
definition and toward a more valuable search for 
meaning.—4.E. Shifren. 

3898. Noy, Joyce E. & Hunt, David E. (Ontario Inst. 
for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) Student 
directed learning from biographical information 
systems. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 54-63.—Compared the effect ofa 
student-directed instructional approach to a system- 
directed approach by studying how 64 high school 
seniors learned about Freud through an information 
system. The effect of student conceptual level (CL) was 
also investigated by use of an extreme group design. The 
student-directed approach was superior for knowledge 
acquisition, but no differences due to instructional 
approach were found for comprehension and synthesis. 
High CL Ss were superior to low CL Ss at all levels, thus 
emphasizing the need to consider both the characteristics 
of the learner and the level of behavioral objective in 
evaluating instructional approaches. (French summary) 
(16 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

3899. Packard, Robert G. (U. Minnesota) PPRI: 
Individualized rates for a total instructional system. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4427. 

3900. Preibusch, Wolfgang & Zander, Heidrun. (Ped- 
agogical Center, Berlin, W. Germany) Wortschatz- 
vermittlung: Auf der Suche nach einem analytischen 
Modell. [Vocabulary teaching: In search of an analytical 
model.] IRAL: International Review of Applied Linguis- 
tics, 1971(May), Vol. 9(2), 131-145.—In vocabulary 
teaching many foreign-language teachers use a pre- 
dominantly monolingual approach which does not 
consider the learner's previously acquired stock of 
semantic components. An attempt was made to develop 
an operationally tractable set of concepts intended to 
serve as a framework for an analytical approach to the 
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problem of vocabulary teaching. Results of an exper- 
iment conducted with 26 5th class Ss indicate that a 
monolingual approach is not a particularly relevant 
factor in the teaching of vocabulary. It is suggested that 
future tests should emphasize (a) design of experiment 
and random sampling of vocabulary, (b) method to be 
used in the phase of meaningful linguistic operations, 
and (c) psychological features of the learners. It is noted 
that paired-associate learning has little relevance for the 
practice of language teaching and is, therefore, unable to 
make a useful contribution to the problem of vocabulary 
teaching. (22 ref.)—English abstract. 

3901. Quiring, Julia D. (U. Washington) The effects 
of questioning level and feedback timing on the 
achievement of sophomore nursing students using 
an auto-tutorial approach. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4251. 

3902. Schauer, Clarence. (William Rainey Harper 
Coll.) A vice-president looks at instructional devel- 
opment. Audiovisual Instruction, 1971(Dec), Vol. 16(10), 
43-45.—Defines instructional development as “сот- 
mon-sense planning of cooperation to identify and 
define learning problems and to attempt resolution of 
these problems with a plan for action, evaluation, 
try-out, feedback, and results.” The instructional devel- 
opment program is described by incorporating sugges- 
tions from experiences at his school.—Journal abstract. 

3903. Smith, Ian D. (Stanford U.) The effects of 
computer-assisted instruction on student self-con- 
cept, locus of control, and level of aspiration. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4432. 

3904. Smothergill, Nancy L., Olson, Frances, & 
Moore, Shirley G. (Syracuse U.) The effects of manip- 
ulation of teacher communication style in the 
preschool. Child Development, 1971(Oct). Vol. 42(4), 
1229-1239.—Assigned 12 day-care children to each of 2 
teaching style conditions for 17 20-min nursery school 
sessions. 1 group was taught in an elaborative style in 
which teachers gave elaborative task information and 
encouraged child comments and involvement. The other 
group was taught in a nonelaborative style in which 
teachers gave only necessary task information and did 
not encourage child involvement. Verbalizations during 
the teaching sessions, time-on-task and problem-solving 
behavior of the 2 groups were assessed. Results indicate 
that the elaboratively taught group gave more task- 
relevant elaborations and performed better from pre- to 
posttests on a verbal similarities task and on a story- 
telling task. The nonelaborative group gave more 
spontaneous directives, many of which were attempts to 
get teacher help and attention. The groups did not differ 
significantly on 3 nonverbal problem-solving tasks or on 
time spent on the teaching activities.—Journal abstract. 

3905. Stalling, Richard B. (Bradley U.) A one- 
proctor programmed course procedure for intro- 
ductory psychology. Psychological Record, 1971 Fal), 
Vol. 21(4), 501—505.—Compared the learning of 36 
undergraduates in 1 small and 2 large lecture classes with 
that of 42 undergraduates in an experimental class. 
instructor-paced programmed quiz procedure was use, 
with the best score on a maximum of 3 takings per 
unit-quiz counting toward an S's grade. Quizzes Were 
administered to the group as a whole by means © 
overhead projection. Experimental Ss scored higher on 
examinations devised by the coordinator of cons 
tionally taught classes. Experimental Ss also rated the 
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course higher, and more of them indicated an intention 
of majoring in psychology. The importance of E's 
remaining blind to the content of criterion examinations 
is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

3906. Webster, A. C. (Massey U., Palmerston North, 
New Zealand) Significance or importance?: A re- 
joinder to I. D. Livingstone. New Zealand Journal of 
Education, 1971(May), Vol. 6(1), 89-91.—Presents a 
reply to I. D. Livingstone's critique of the present 
author's article “At the Classroom level.” It is argued 
that methodological purism should not necessarily 
overshadow the human elements in a pressing social 
problem.—P. Hertzberg. 
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3907. Burke, Ronald J. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Psychologists consult with organizations: 
Alternative strategies of involvement. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 482-497.—Examines 4 
types of consultant-client relationships and the under- 
lying assumptions of each: (a) purchase-sale, (b) flow of 
information, (c) doctor-patient, and (d) process consul- 
tation. 5 issues raised by these relationships, or strategies 
of consultant involvement with organizations, for the 
consultation process in general are considered: (a) 
position of the consultant, (b) identification of the 
problem, (c) the consultant as model, (d) ends vs. means 
and (e) the failure of consultant-client relationships. 
Process consultation, the most recent evolution in 
consultant-client relationships, seems to produce the 
fewest undesirable by-products and have the least 
disadvantages. (French summary) (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3908. Dixit, L. M. (Indian Inst. of Management, 
Ahmadabad) Employee motivation and behaviour: A 
review. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
32(1), 1724.—Summarizes research done in India in the 
area of motivation, morale, and job attitudes. The 
majority of the studies concern the understanding of (а) 
Characteristics of satisfied or dissatisfied workers, (b) 
importance of job factors, and (c) influence of super- 
visory style. It is felt that the problem of motivation can 
be meaningfully analyzed only by considering the 
complexity of individual employee behavior and the 
dynamics of organization. (31 ref.)—I. W. Kidorf. 

3909. Ganguli, H. C. (U. Delhi, India) Developments 
їп industrial psychology in India. International Review 
of Applied Psychology, 1971(Oct) Vol. 20(2), 121- 
142.—Outlines the historical development, as well as 
publications and the evaluation of research regarding 
industrial psychology in India. It is noted that the most 
rapid development in Indian universities has occurred 
since 1947 and that industrial psychology is ап important 
part in all programs. (167 ref.)—L. А. Ostlund. 

3910. Goodale, James G. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Background characteristics, orientation, work ex- 
perience, and work values of employees hired from 
Human Resources Development applicants by com- 
panies affiliated with the National Alliance of 
Businessmen. Dissertation Abstracts Internation, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4914. 

3911. Kee, Herbert W. The Ph.D. in industry—or, 
What's a nice guy like you doing in a place like this? 
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Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 526- 
533.—Notes that, in а 1967 ne on SER. in 
Canada, fewer than 2% of the PhDs who responded 
indicated that they were employed by a business or 
industrial institution. Viewed in terms of a supply- 
demand problem, the most obvious reason would appear 
to be a lack of demand. However, factors on both the 
supply and the demand sides are noted which can 
ultimately account for the relative lack of utilization. It is 
suggested that the rate of utilization can be increased. 
Questions related to training and awareness are consid- 
ered, concluding with a discussion of roles and moti- 
vation. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

3912. Landauer, Ali A. & Cross, Michael J. (U. 
Western Australia, Nedlands) A forgotten Australian: 
Muscio's contribution to industrial psychology. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 23(3), 
235-240.—Discusses A. Muscio's methodological and 
empirical approach to fatigue and fatigue tests and 
relates his work to contemporary theorizing on this 
subject. A brief historical sketch and a critical appre- 
ciation of early applied pUeuoop in Australia and 
Great Britain are presented. The bibliography lists all 
psychological writings by Muscio. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3913. Rohmert, W. (Technical U. Darmstadt, Inst. of 
Science of Labor, W. Germany) Further need of 
research in air traffic control tasks. Ergonomics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 669-672.—Discusses the need for 
research in ergonomics in air traffic control (ATC) tasks 
with regard to (a) the formulation of ATC problems, (b) 
the evaluation of results of field studies, (c) job 
evaluation and design in a systems and social context, (d) 
analysis and synthesis of ATC tasks, (e) selection and 
training of controllers, (f) the effect of planned changes 
in tasks, (g) methods to measure stress and strain, and (h) 
cooperation between ergonomists and engineers in 
designing future ATC systems. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3914. Smith, Roger C., Cobb, Bart B., & Collins, 
William E. (FAA, Civil ‘Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Attitudes and motivational factors in 
terminal area air traffic control work. FAA Office of 
Aviation Medicine Report, 1971(Jul), No. 71-30, 27 
p.—614 Air Traffic Control Specialists (ATCSs) and 514 
trainees listed their likes and their dislikes regarding 
ATC work. From response clusters, 9 response categories 
were established. Both ATCSs and trainees responded 
similarly. Most frequently cited likes were job challenge, 
job duties, and career features; most frequently cited 
dislikes were management, work schedule, and career 
ificant relationships between 
b performance ratings, age, Or 
experience. Findings closely parallel those reported by 


i n the problems and possibilities for improvement 
ofthe. E of psychology in industry. Participants 
included a total of 52 psychologists from 9 professional 
groups. The report als s Te 
American Psychological Associati 0 $ 
sional Affairs for remedial action in the following areas: 
(a) improvement in recruitment and selection of students 


entering this specialty, (b) new training models, (c) 
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realistic practicum experiences, (d) more productive 
university-practitioner interaction, (e) consultation to 
organizations on the use of psychologists, and (f) 
increased communication among practitioners.—J. Mc- 
Millan. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


3916. Bartlett, Willis E. (U. Notre Dame) Vocational 
maturity: Its past, present, and future development. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 197\(Sul), Vol. 1(3), 
217-229.—Presents a review and critical analysis of 
various approaches used in studying vocational maturity. 
Viability was generally supported, yet remained ques- 
tionable because of the conflicting results of previous 
research and the lack of the application of these results 
to counseling. This analysis provided the basis for 
conceptualizing vocational maturity development as 
being analogous to and not separate from personality 
development.—Journal abstract. 

3917. Beck, Robert B. (North Texas State U.) An 
investigation of determinants for career develop- 
ment and advancement. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4338-4339. 

3918. Bohoslavsky, Rodolfo. Orientación vocacion- 
al: La estrategia clínica. [Vocational orientation: 
Clinical strategy.] Buenos Aires, Argentina: Galerna, 
1971. 214 p. 

3919. Greenhaus, Jeffrey H. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) An investigation of the role of career salience 
in vocational behavior. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 209-216.—Investigated the role of 
career salience (or the perceived importance of work and 
a career) in occupational choice and satisfaction. It was 
predicted that (a) career salience would be positively 
related to the degree of self-occupational congruence 
attained in an occupational choice, and (b) the corre- 
lation between congruence and occupational satisfaction 
would be greater for high than for low career-salient Ss. 
The Ist hypothesis was supported for males; however, 
the 2nd received no support. The relationships between 
career salience and other vocationally related variables 
are reported and related to prior research.—Journal 
abstract. 

3920. Hartlage, Lawrence C. & Johnson, Russell P. 
(Indiana U., Medical Center, Indianapolis) Developing 
work behavior in the hard-core unemployed with 
videoplayback. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3, Pt. 2), 1343-1346.—Notes that previous 
attempts at establishing appropriate work behaviors in 
the hard-core unemployed have met with very limited 
success. Findings with video playback procedures sug- 
gest that such a procedure might be useful with a 
disadvantaged population of hard-core unemployed. 40 
hard-core unemployed males were treated, '/, with video 
playback and '/ with more conventional counseling 
methods. Major variables under consideration included 
production and time spent working. After 15 days, the 
experimental (video) group showed significant improve- 
ment on both variables, while controls’ improvement was 
not significant.—Journal abstract. 

3921. Lips, Orville J. (Iowa State U.) An empirical 
test of Hershenson and Roth's vocational decision 
process model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4845. 

3922. Russell, Gordon W. & Conner, Rodger D. (U. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) Characteristics of stu- 
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dent summer employment. Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 213-222.—Conducted an ex- 
ploratory investigation of student and employer practices 
and attitudes towards the summer job market. 16 job 
descriptions were rated by 120 male and 141 female 
undergraduates. 788 male and 752 female high school 
students, 333 male and 244 female undergraduates, and 
557 employers completed attitude questionnaires. Factor 
analyses of job preferences ratings resulted in the major 
dimensions of consumer contact, altruism, and the 
outdoors for the males and the outdoors, dollars, and 
social contact for the females. Employers were generally 
satisfied with the work of student employees, but 39% 
indicated that they would not hire females. 51.4% of the 
students indicated that they were not at all influenced by 
their parents in their choices of a summer job.—Author 
abstract. 

3923. Williams, Constance М. (U. North Dakota) 
Occupational choice of male graduate students as 
related to values and personality: A test of Holland’s 
theory. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 39-46.—Attempted to determine the relationships 
among personality factors, value patterns, and occu- 
pational choice, as determined by major area of 
concentration, of male graduate students in the context 
of Holland's theory of vocational choice. Relationships 
between major area of concentration and scores a- 
chieved on the Holland Vocational Preference Inven- 
tory, the 16 PF, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values, and the Miller Occupational Values Indicator 
were investigated. Analysis revealed findings indicating 
that life values, work values, and personality charac- 
teristics were significantly related to occupational 
choice.—Journal abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3924. Ambler, Rosalie K., Rickus, George M., & 
Booth, R. F. (U.S. Navy Aerospace Medical Inst., 
Pensacola, Fla.) Prevention of misassignments a- 
mong various aviation specialties. Aerospace Medi- 
cine, 1970(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 15-17.—Introduces a per- 
sonnel decision method that alters the traditional 
concept of assignment to the concept of prevention of 
misassignment. Multiple regression analyses were ap. 
plied to quantitative variables from initial screening an 
basic training for a sample of 470 students from each 
type of advanced training. The dichotomous criterion of 
pass vs. fail was used to develop prediction equations. 
'These equations were incorporated into a system that 
permitted immediate feed-back information to personnel 
officers regarding whether a given personnel decision 
under consideration would have a high or low proba- 
bility of favorable outcome. Actuarial data obtained 
demonstrate significant reduction in failure rates for 1 
specialities with the highest attrition rates.—Journa 
abstract. 

3925. Anstey, E. The Civil Service Administrative 
Class: A follow-up of post-war entrants. Occupation 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(1), 27-43.—Reports, some 
problems in method and presents some of the quede 
findings of the follow-up of postwar entrants to the 
Administrative Class. This follow-up was commissione: 
by the Fulton Committee of Enquiry into the d 
Service (United Kingdom). It is concluded that in pee 
years the volume of applications from women candi Ж 
for the Administrative Class has increased. And, ther 
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has been a steady rise in the proportion of women among 
suecesses. Evidence tends to support the hypothesis that 
the Civil Service Selection Board is not “consistently 

rejudiced for or against either sex and avoid undue halo 
effect.” —J. Frank. 

3926. Burden, Charles. (Georgia State U.) Hiring a 
mental rehabilitant. Personnel Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
50(12), 920-923.—Interviewed the employers in 20 
companies who were willing to hire mental rehabilitants. 
Findings reveal that (a) few employers have formal 
policies regarding the hiring of rehabilitants; (b) phy- 
sician’s opinions may help relieve employer anxiety; (с) 
chief executive involvement usually extends to approving 
the hiring policy; (d) hiring experience is usually routine 
for the rehabilitant; (e) out of 80% of the supervisors who 
knew they were hiring a rehabilitant, not 1 objected; (f) 
I4 of the immediate supervisors made the employment 
decision; (g) most coworkers were not informed; and (h) 
most rehabilitants (out of 28 studied) were considered to 
be good employees.—P. Crawford. 

3927. Chiles, W. Dean & Smith, Roger C. (FAA, Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) A nonverbal 
technique for the assessment of general intellectual 
ability in selection of aviation personnel. FAA Office 
of Aviation Medicine Report, 1971(Jun), No. 71-28, 8 
p.—A problem-solving task required S to determine a 
correct sequence in which to push 5 buttons in order to 
turn on a light. Response time and errors on each 
problem were recorded. For 45 college Ss time measures 
on this task correlated .50-.60 with the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test; lower correlations were 
Obtained with the Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test. 
—W. E. Collins. 

3928. Cohen, Stephen L. (U. Tennessee) An inves- 
tigation of the utility and effectiveness of simulation 
techniques in the evaluation of disadvantaged 
persons for supervisory potential. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4913. 

3929. Corlett, E. N., Salvendy, G», & Seymour, W. D. 
(U. Birmingham, England) Selecting operators for 
fine manual tasks: A study of the O'Connor Finger 
Dexterity Test and the Purdue Pegboard. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(1), 51-65.— Constitutes 
the Ist part of a report on experiments being conducte: 
to examine modifications in the design, use, and method 
of scoring tests for measuring aptitude for acquiring 
speed-skills in fine manual tasks. The development of the 
O'Connor and the Purdue Tests is briefly recounted. 
Performance of 12 Ss on these and on a modification of 
the Purdue Test was continuously recorded by an 
electronic device and performance of 1 S was filmed. The 
tests proved unreliable and therefore unsuitable for 
measuring aptitude for acquiring speed skill. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 5 

3930. Hart, Darrell H., Rayner, Keith, & Christensen, 
Edwin R. (U. Utah) Planning, preparation, and 
Chance in occupational entry. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 279-285.—Developed an 
8-category model for classifying the degree of prepa- 
ration, planning, and chance in occupational entry. The 
Career histories of 60 men representing professional, 
skilled, and semiskilled occupational levels were eval- 
uated and tested against the model. A relationship was 
found between occupational level and planned deter- 
Minants of occupational entry. Most men at the 
Professional level entered their occupations primarily 
through planning and preparation. At the skilled level, 
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some men entered their occupations through planning 
while many others were primarily influenced by chance 
events. Entry into the semiskilled level occupations 
generally involved unplanned chance events. Results 
suggest that occupational theory and vocational coun- 
seling should place greater emphasis on unplanned 
situational events, particularly for skilled and semiskilled 
workers.—Journal abstract. 

3931. Peer, Gary G. (Indiana U.) The development 
and evaluation of simulated affect states designed 
to influence the perception of hostile and affec- 
tionate interpersonal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4358. 

3932. Rosen, R. A. & Rosen, Hjalmar. (Wayne State 
U.) Orientation and job stability; The impact of 
supervisory and employee role-playing groups on 
turnover of potentially unemployable blacks. Journal 
of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 25-37. 
— Divided 170 potentially hard-core black employees 
and their supervisors into a 2 X 2 field design. Role- 
playing, group-problem-solving orientation was provided 
for part of the supervisor sample and employees. To test 
the impact of orientation, turnover data were compared 
across the 4 cells. For the entire group, treated as a 
whole, there were no significant effects. Dividing the 
sample in terms of job placement, significant results were 
found which suggest that orientation can be (a) det- 
rimental in work groups characterized by tight-knit 
social structure, and (b) insignificant in impact in 
depersonalized, pressureful job environments. It is 
concluded that the nature of the job and the job 
environment were among the significant factors deter- 
mining the effectiveness of an intervention —Journal 
abstract. 

3933. Rudow, Edward Н. (Colorado State U.) Effect 
of room environment on the selection Interview. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4916. 


TRAINING 


3934. Booth, Richard T., Peterson, Floyd E., Lane, 
Norman E., & Ambler, Rosalie K. (U.S. Navy Aerospace 
Medical Inst, Pensacola, Fla.) Predicting training 
success in non-pllot aviation specialities. Aerospace 
Medicine, 1968(May), Vol. 39(5), 466-467.—Evaluated 4 
initial selection tests and 6 performance measures, of 96 
candidates as multiple predictors of success or failure in 
Naval Flight Officer training. The selection of 2 
measures from each category resulted in a multiple 
correlation coefficient of .459 with the pass/attrite 
criterion. It is suggested that decision making regarding 
the retention of students in academic difficulty should be 
improved by use of the prediction formula generated in 
this study.—Journal abstract. — é 

3935. Cobb, Bart B. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Alr traffic aptitude test meas- 
ures of military and FAA controller trainees. FAA 
Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1971(Oct), No. 71-40, 
30 p—Relationships were determined between aptitude 
scores and training-course performance measures О 
Army, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Navy Air Traffic 
Control (ATC) students from the Keesler Air Force Base 
and Glynco Naval Air Station training schools. The 
potential of the aptitude measures for improving the 
military ATC selection program жаз assessed. 7 Nie 
were selected on the basis of validation data obtaine 
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previously with ATC trainees of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. Results indicate that a composite score 
involving only 4 tests could have been used effectively to 
predict military ATC training performance. However, 
such tests would have little value for secondary screening 
purposes compared to a simple change in the military 
screening and classification standards.—W. E. Collins. 

3936. Cobb, Bart B., Lay, Carolyn D., & Bourdet, 
Nancy M. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) The relationship between chronological 
age and aptitude test measures of advanced-level 
air traffic control trainees. FAA Office of Aviation 
Medicine Report, 1971(Jul), No. 71-36, 34 p.—Correlated 
age, aptitude means, and training performance scores for 
710 21-52 yr. old men who entered basic air traffic 
control (ATC) training at the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration Academy during a 1968-1970 period. Ss were 
exempted from qualifying on an aptitude index and were 
granted an advanced pay-grade status on the basis of 
sufficient prior ATC experience. Negative correlations 
were obtained between age and both training course 
grades and 21 of 22 aptitude scores. Significantly lower 
scores were obtained on most tests for Ss over age 34 and 
their attrition rate was triple that of younger Ss. (19 
ref.)—W. Е. Collins. 

3937. Daniels, R. W., et al. (Honeywell Inc., Systems 
& Research Div., St. Paul, Minn.) Automated operator 
Instruction in team tactics. NAVTRADEVCEN Tech- 
nical Report, 1972(Jan), No. 70-C-0310-1, 56 p.—Results 
of data gathered on team tasks representing air, surface, 
and subsurface tactical platforms indicated little com- 
monality when total tasks were inspected. Significantly 
more commonality was found when the stimulus, 
cognition, and response elements of the tasks were 
compared leading to the recommendation that the Navy 
concentrate on improving the effectiveness of existing 
devices rather than launching a program to develop a 
generalized training device. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3938. Fischl, M. A. & Siegel, A. I. (Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, Inc., Wayne, Pa.) Skill and knowledge 
requirements for the AN/BQR-2 Dimus (U). Applied 
Psychological Services Technical Report, 1970(Sep), 44 
p.—Skill and knowledge requirements were determined 
for use in developing personnel and training require- 
ments studies and to provide a base line for use by Navy 
sponsored definition evaluation panels. Multidimen- 
sional scaling analysis was employed to obtain operation 
and maintenance skills and knowledges for 2 competing 
DIMUS systems. The DIMUS system is a new digital, 
multibeam steering sonar system. The DIMUS skill and 
knowledge requirements were represented by 8 factors; 
the maintenance skill and knowledge requirements by 5 
factors.—P. Federman. 

3939. Grandchamp, Robert J. (U. Illinois) Student 
pilots’ attitudes toward fear concepts in flight 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-A), 4419. 

3940. Heckhausen, Heinz. (U. Bochum, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Trainingskurse zur Erhó- 
hung der Leistungsmotivation und der unternehmer- 
ischen Aktivitát in einem Entwicklungsland: Eine 
nachtrágliche Analyse des erzielten Motivwandels. 
[Training courses toward an increase of the achievement 
motivation and the entrepreneural activity in a devel- 
opmental country: A post-mortem analysis of gained 
change of motives.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsycholo- 
gie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 
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253-268.—In order to increase achievement motivation 
and entrepreneural activity, the experiments conducted 
by McClelland and Winter in training courses with 
Indian businessmen were subjected to a reanalysis, TAT 
data were reanalyzed after the course was terminated via 
a scoring key differentiating between hope for success 
and fear of failure. Results confirm a conflict theory 
hypothesis.—R. F. Wagner. 

3941. Johnson, Dale M. (U. New Mexico) An 
investigation of Holland's theory of vocational 
mo Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-A), 4421. 

3942. Kenny, Terence P. Professional examina- 
tions for British training staff. Training & Development 
Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 40-43.— Discusses pro- 
fessional examinations devised by the British Institute of 
Personnel Management (IPM) which are aimed at 
helping to “provide a stream of Ist-class trainers who can 
consolidate and extend some of the very real advances in 
British training practice over the last 10 yr....the 
central point is that this new examination structure 
chiefly reflects the growing consensus in Britain that the 
education of personnel and training staff has kept pace 
neither with the growth of knowledge in these fields, nor 
the generally higher educational standards of other 
occupations and professions, nor with the increasing 
potential scope for the application of the behavioral 
sciences in industry. Time will tell how far its critics are 
right in believing that the IPM has turned into a blind 
alley, by stubbornly pushing further into the professional 
and academic areas at a time when other management 
associations still, in many cases eschew any formal 
examinations at all."—J. L. Smith. е 

3943. Lascola, I. Ray. (Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 
Sacramento, Calif.) Building and staging a creativity 
workshop. Training & Development Journal, 197\(Oct), 
Vol. 25(10), 38-4].—Describes the initiation, imple- 
mentaion, and results of a 40-hr workshop designed to 
prepare training officers and managers to: “(1) Explain 
the creative process as it relates to environment. (2) 
Identify creative strong points and further develop them. 
(3) Use creativity as maximum potential in problem 
solving efforts. (4) Identify organizational forces that 
block creativity and those that enhance creativity. ( 
Advise management how best to "free up" creative 
potential. (6) Use applicable creativity training programs 
in appropriate situations. (7) Recognize and remove 
obstacles to creative performance by staff. (8) Recognize 
and remove obstacles to his creativity."—J. L. Smith. 

3944. Murphy, John R. (Training Research Forum; 
Oyster Bay, М.Ү.) Is it Skinner or nothing? Training & 
Development Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 2-8- Dis 
cusses B. F. Skinner's Beyond Freedom and Dignity an 
its revelations about management perceptions 0 
training. Skinner's statement that "behavior is КЫН 
mined by its consequences” is seen to be a significan 
change in emphasis, i.e., his earlier stimulus-response 
theories have been supplanted by the role of conse 
quences and this concept is now thought to be the real 
shaper of behavior. Critics and criticisms of Skinner $ 
work are discussed. 2 things are noted for trainers’ use d 
Skinnerian concepts: (a) it is necessary to gain bos 
operational control of his conclusions about how реор Е 
learn in order to become reliably productive їп t i 
business world, and (0) Skinner's critics have сореп y 
verbalized the partially-hidden assumptions top mag 
agement people tend to have about the concept 0 
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planned behavior change. Also discussed are the vari- 
able-ratio schedule, how this ratio can be stretched, 
applications to training design, a method of beginning, 
how relevant learning theory is to training, how much of 
it works, and under what conditions.—J. L. Smith. 

3945. Roscoe, Stanley N. (U. Illinois, Savoy) Incre- 
mental transfer effectiveness. Human Factors, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 561-567.— Presents а new method 
of measuring transfer of learning based on the hypoth- 
esis that the effectiveness of successive increments of 
training on | task (as measured by the relative incre- 
mental savings in learning a 2nd task) is a negatively 
decelerated function of the time devoted to pretraining 
or interpolated training on the Ist task. It is further 
postulated that this relationship, inferred from aircraft 
pilot training situations, applies in different forms to all 
learning experiences and allows all formal educational 
programs, in theory, to be evaluated in terms of their 
incremental cost effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 

3946. Smode, Alfred Е. (Dunlap & Associates, Inc., 
Darien, Conn.) Human factors inputs to the training 
device design process. NAVTRADEVCEN Technical 
Report, 1971(Sep), No. 69-C-0298-1, 1-578.— Presents 
guidelines for achieving human factors inputs to the 
design of synthetic training systems. The report provides 
a method for design and organizes training concepts and 
data supportive to the human factors specialist in 
deriving the functional specifications for the design of 
any complex training device. Concepts and data appli- 
cable to the design of training devices are described, 
including (a) visual simulation, (b) platform simulation, 
(c) vehicle control requirements, (d) information pro- 
cessing requirements, (е) measurement system design, (f) 
adaptive training strategies, and (g) deliberate departure 
from realism in design. The pertinent literature is 
reviewed, and, where design evidence is meager, the data 
gaps are identified. Research issues of high priority for 
human factors design are recommended. A demonstra- 
tion of the human factors design process for a complex 
training system is provided. (326 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3947. "Thomas, Patricia J. (U.S. Naval Personnel & 
Training Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) The rela- 
lionship between Navy classification test scores 
and final school grade in 104 Class "A" schools. 
U.S. Naval Personnel & Training Research Laboratory 
Research Report, 1972(Jan), STB 72-15, 62 p.—The Basic 
Test Battery (BTB), a primary determinant of postrecruit 
School assignments, requires periodic evaluations. This 
graphic report of the effectiveness of the BTB selection 
composites is a simplified presentation of an extensive 
statistical analysis completed in 1970. Final School 
Grades (FSG) were employed as the criterion. Validities 
of the ВТВ composites were compared with those 
obtained 2 yr. previously. S sample consisted of 86,351 
men attending 104 Class A schools. Graphs depicting the 
relationship between selection composites and FSG were 
prepared for each school. Rates of academic attrition 
were also computed. The correlations between school 
grades and selection scores were generally higher than 
those reported previously; and, in the majority of cases, 
the higher the test scores, the more likely the student is to 
score above the median FSG in his school. The attrition 
rate was unusually high in 6 schools, even among Ss 
whose BTB scores were 10-14 points above the opera- 


tional selection cutting score. The grades of the majority 
of men who were assigned to the schools cis 
е 


substandard BTB scores were satisfactory ап 
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preponderance of these lower aj titude men graduated. 
Continued use of the BTB in пан сма аа is 
indicated. Since most men entering schools with test 
score waivers are able to graduate, the advisability of 
lowering test cutting scores should be investigated. In 
addition, studies should be conducted at schools with 
high attrition rates to determine whether changes in 
selection and/or training are needed.—Journal abstract. 

3948. Max. (St. Louis U.) A study of 
attitudinal changes in salesmen as a function of 
dimensional sales training: A training laboratory 
method. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4917. 
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3949, Bisseret, A. (Inst. de Recherches en Infor- 
matique et Automatique, Rocquencourt, France) Anal- 
ysis of mental processes involved in air traffic 
control. Ergonomics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 565-570. 
— Briefly describes a research program conducted during 
the last 10 yr. by a team of psychologists on the 
automation of the air traffic control system. The 
operator-computer's interactions in а complex system are 
discussed. The type of contribution that psychology may 
provide is shown by indicating the 3 interdependent 
aspects of the research: (a) the definition of the 
operator's algorithms, (b) the analysis of the operator's 
mental representation, and (c) the study of the effect of 
the work load on the mental processes. The general 
methodology of the studies of mental processes 1s 
presented, An experiment on operative memory is 
discussed. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

3950. Coeterier, J. F. (TNO, Lab. of Ergonomic 
Psychology, ‘Amsterdam, Netherlands) Individual strat- 

les in m and choice. Ergonomics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 579-584,—Performed an exper- 
iment with 16 approach controllers at an Amsterdam 
airport in order to determine variation in strategies Іп 
establishing a landing sequence for a number of planes 
under different maneuvering conditions. Static data 
displays were . Results indicate that variation in 
strategy is dependent on variation in the flight progress 
data of the planes, on the existing maneuvering condi- 

rsonality traits of 


tions in the air space, and on certain persone 
the controller. (French & German summaries)—Journal 


abstract. b 
M роон techniques o the 
of fast-time simu 
APP ol АТС s. Ergonomics, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
14(5), 661-668.— eviews the techniques open to the 
study of air traffic control (ATC) systems and, in 
particular, the feasibility of fast-time simulation meth- 
ods. The peculiarities of an ATC system and the 
difficulties of representing it by a logical element are 
discussed. The progress which has been made in the 
development 0! the “Ground” model—a fast-time 
simulation which к expected фео уегу ко ШО Ар 
ici 1 for the study and comparison О various 
op t is Saed, (French 
mmaries)—Journal abstract. 

& ©). Dicks T ellon U., Graduate 
use of 
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ees on the shop floor of a medium batch production 
factory. 4 different levels of discretion were identified. 
The amount of discretion which employees possessed 
was shown to be closely related to the satisfaction of the 
employees’ personal economic objectives.—Journal sum- 
mary. 

3953. Ginzberg, Eli. (Columbia U., Graduate School 
of Business) Work: The eye of the hurricane. Hu- 
manitas, 1971(Fal), Vol. 7(2), 227-242.—Summarizes 20 
yr. of research on work in 12 propositions. Conclusions 
suggest that the Protestant work ethic has been rapidly 
undermined to a point where it can no longer be relied 
upon to give direction and momentum to the way in 
which people relate to their goals and careers. 

3954. Helldorfer, Martin. Work: An invitation to 
growth and self-confrontation. Humanitas, 197 (Fal), 
Vol. 7(2), 193-213.—Discusses human work as an 
invitation to growth insofar as it brings the person to a 
face-to-face confrontation with his finite condition as 
man. (169 ref.) 

3955. Hopkin, V. D. (Royal Air Force Inst. of 
Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, England) Conflicting 
criteria in evaluating air traffic control system. 
Ergonomics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 557-564.— Discusses 
sources of conflicting criteria in evaluating air traffic 
control systems including (a) the multiple aims of air 
traffic control; (b) the numerous performance measures 
for each task; (c) incompatibility among behavioral, 
physiological, and subjective data; (d) the needs of man 
in contrast with those of the system; and (e) individual 
differences. It is suggested that the extent of the conflicts 
may have been underestimated in the past, because 
certain relevant measures have been neglected. It is 
concluded that the solution requires greater awareness 
and quantification of these further measures and of the 
sources of conflict in evaluation criteria, plus practical 
acknowledgement of them in the initial specification of 
air traffic control systems. (French & German summa- 
ries)—Journal abstract. 

3956. Kalsbeek, J. W. (TNO, Lab. for Ergonomics 
Psychology, Amsterdam, Netherlands) Standards of 
acceptable load in ATC tasks. Ergonomics, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 14(5), 641-650.—Describes the mental load in air 
traffic control tasks as the brain controlling the con- 
troller’s controlling performance. A moment of con- 
scious brain control is proposed as a unit to quantify 
mental load. New action programs require conscious 
brain control at every step of their execution; routine 
requires less control. The duration of conscious control 
varies according to the complexity of the control to be 
exercised and the number of considerations which have 
to be taken into account. Propositions are made on how 
to think about selective attention, identification, and 
cognitive processes in terms of executing programs. A 
job description method is presented in terms of such 
executing programs. The advantages of moments of 
conscious brain control over units like bits, choices, and 
decisions is discussed. Experiments are described with 
physiological and psychological variables as a function 
of the number of moments of conscious brain con- 
trol/min. (French & German summaries) (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3957. Kirchner, J. H. & Laurig, W. (Technical U. 
Darmstadt, Inst. of Science of Labour, W. Germany) 
The human operator in air traffic control systems. 
Ergonomics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 549—556.— Presents a 

short system analysis of the air traffic control (ATC) 
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systems with respect to their purpose and realization. 
The role of the human operator in this system is 
described in terms of information processing. Evaluation 
of these tasks is important for selection of personnel, job 
evaluation, and redesigning tasks and jobs in order to 
fulfill the future tasks of ATC. This evaluation can be 
regarded either from the demands of the job or from 
their fulfillment and effect for man, although both 
aspects must be considered to obtain objective results. 
Special research problems arising from the influence of 
individual abilities and from the correlation of stress as 
work load factor and strain as effect of this work load on 
man are noted. (German summary)—Journal abstract. 

3958. Krol, J. P. (TNO, Lab. for Ergonomic Psy- 
chology, Amsterdam, Netherlands) Variations in ATC- 
work load as a function of variations in cockpit 
workload. Ergonomics, 1971(Sep) Vol. 14(5) 585- 
590.—Investigated the relation between pilots’ and radar 
controllers! workload. Pilots! workload served as the 
independent variable. It was assumed that a number of 
levels of workload can be distinguished in a standard 
airport traffic circuit under visual flight rules. The 
dependent variable (controllers! workload) was measured 
by response frequency on an auditory binary choice task. 
Results indicate a rise in radar controllers' workload in a 

redicted direction for a number of pilots’ workload 
levels. (French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3959. Luczak, H. (Technical U. Darmstadt, Inst. of 
Science of Labor, W. Germany) The use of simulators 
for testing individual mental working capacity. 
Ergonomics, 197\(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 651-660.—Defines 
simulation in ergonomics research as purposeful exper- 
imentation on models of work situations. The operator, 
who determines the functional relationship between 
stress and strain, is interpreted as the unit of individual 
mental working capacity. A theory of mental stress, built 
up with concepts from formal logic, systems theory, and 
information theory, is presented. 3 simulators of mental 
stress, constructed from the theoretical concept, are 
introduced. A measurement of strain with cardiac 
parameters is mentioned. Several concepts for the 
evaluation of individual mental working capacity are 
discussed. (French & German summaries) (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3960. Neff, Walter S. (New York U.) Work and 
human behavior. Humanitas, 1971(Fal), Vol. 7(2) 
177-191.—The problems of work are problems of a 
specialized sector of personality. There is a semi- 
autonomous quality of the work personality which has its 
own unique set of problems and requires its own unique 
set of treatment when it goes wrong. (16 ref.) —O. Strunk. 

3961. Philipp, U., Reiche, D., & Kirchner, J. Н. 
(Technical U. Darmstadt, Inst. of Science of Labor, W- 
Germany) The use of subjective rating. Ergonomics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 611-616.—Evaluated work load in 
air traffic control tasks using the method of subjective 
rating in addition to physiological data and objective 
work factors. A scoring method and a procedure for 
rating were used to record variations in the subjective 
feeling of work load. Results of subjective rating are 
related to different measures of information processing: 
Some problems concerning the influence of individual 
capacity in the procedure of O rating for the evaluation 
of work load and the difficulties in defining “difficulty 0 
the control task” are discussed. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. is W. 

3962. Reiche, D., Kirchner, J. H., & Laurig, "* 
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(Technical U. Darmstadt, Inst. of Science of Labor, W. 
Germany) Evaluation of stress factors by analysis of 
radio-telecommunication in АТС. Ergonomics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 603-609.—Used information 
content analysis based on information theory to evaluate 
stress in controllers. The method was applied to the 
analysis of radiotelecommunication in air traffic control. 
Message types were defined and their information 
content evaluated using the syntactic level of infor- 
mation. Related to time, the measurements of infor- 
mation provided a stress factor. Preliminary results 
indicate the usefulness of the method. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3963. Siegel, Arthur I. & Federman, Philip J. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Inc., Wayne, Pa.) Prediction of 
human reliability. Applied Psychological Services Tech- 
nical Report, 1971(Nov), 93 p.—Solution to the problem 
of estimating the probability that a given electronic 
malfunction will be corrected within a given time is 
addressed through compatible, complementary tech- 
niques. One technique compounds Naval job factor 
Success probability data to yield a probability of 
malfunction correction success. The complementary 
lechnique, based on computer-simulation methods, 
yields the anticipated time for malfunction correction. 
Results are discussed in the context of technique 
reliability, utility, discriminating power, and reason- 
ableness.—P. Federman. 

3964. Smith, Roger C., Melton, C. E., & McKenzie, 
Jess M. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Affect adjective check list assessment of 
mood variations in air traffic controllers. FAA Office 
of Aviation Medicine Report, 1971(Арт), No. 71-21, 8 
p.—Describes a study in which composite mood adjec- 
tive check lists were completed by (a) 22 controllers at a 
high-traffic tower before and after 5 evening and 5 night 
shifts, (b) 16 controllers at a medium-traffic tower before 
and after 3 day and 3 night shifts, and (c) 4 non- 
controllers who monitored other (physiological) aspects 
of the study. Results show an increase in fatigue 
associated with 8 hr. of work for all Ss; effects were more 
pronounced on night-shift work. There were no group 
differences, however, that could be attributed to varia- 
tions in work stress.—W. E. Collins. 

3965. Soede, M., Coeterier, J. F., & Stassen, H. G. 
(TNO, Lab. for Ergonomic Psychology, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Time analyses of the tasks of approach 
controllers in ATC. Ergonomics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 
591-601.—Outlines a method modeling the task of an 
approach controller in an air traffic control system. The 
development of a flow diagram of the task, giving а 
qualitative description emphasizing the sequence of task 
components is described. An attempt was made to 
quantify the task components in order to find out the 
bottlenecks in the task. For 134 inbound flights the 
performance of the controller was recorded in a 
restricted form by measuring the times for the cor- 
responding task components. (French & German sum- 
maries)—Journal abstract. 5 

3966. Sperandio, J. C. (Inst. de Recherce d'Infor- 
matique et d'Automatique, Rocquencourt, France) 
Variation of operator's strategies and regulating 
effects on workload. Ergonomics, 1971(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 
571-577.—Considers that in a real work situation, the 
Operative strategy choosen by Ss depends on 3 variables: 
(а) the characteristics of the operator (e.g. trainmg, 
Motivation, age, and health); (b) the characteristics O! 
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the task, i.e., the level of task requirements; and (c) the 
level of workload, which itself results from the operative 
strategy. It is suggested that ergonomists often try to 
measure the workload, but do not pay enough attention 
to the regulating effects exerted by the workload, 
through feed-back, on the strategy used by operators. An 
experiment with 15 air traffic controllers is reported 
which indicates how Ss modify their operative methods 
when workload increases. (French & German summa- 
ries)—Journal abstract. 

.3967. Tinsley, Howard E. & Weiss, David J. (U. 
Minnesota) A multitrait-multimethod comparison of 
job reinforcer ratings of supervisors and super- 
visees. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
1(3), 287-299.—The Minnesota Job Description Ques- 
tionnaire was completed by 338 supervisors of 9 jobs and 
381 of their supervisees. The resulting occupational 
reinforcer patterns were compared by correlational 
analysis and analysis of variance and found to have high 
split-group reliabilities. Strong support was obtained for 
the convergent and divergent validity of the civil 
engineer, elementary teacher, and radiologic peii 
Occupational reinforcer patterns. Data suggest that 
supervisors and supervisees generally perceive reinforcer 
characteristics similarly, although the 2 groups of raters 


tended to disagree on the extrinsic reinforcers and the 
reinforcer characteristics of lower level occupations. 
—Journal abstract. 

3968. Yoshitake, Hiroshi, (Inst. for Science of Labor, 
Tokyo, Japan) [On the variation of frequency of 
subjective fatigue symptoms.] Journal of Science of 
Labour, 197\(Jul), Vol. 47(7), 383-396.— Calculated 
indices analogous to the lowering ratios of CFF, i.e. 
degree of fatigue ‘accumulation and degree of workload. 
A close correlation was found between the 2 indices, 


—English abstract. 
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3969. Dan-Spinoiu, Geta. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) Problema promovaril si aspiratiile profesion- 
ale. [The professional aspirations and the question of 
promotion. Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(3), 
303-315.—Investigated professional promotion among 
144 engineers. Promotion was found to be but 1 element 
belonging to the motivational sphere which varied 
between Ss. It is concluded that the whole motivational 
sphere should be taken into consideration by various an 
selective means to prevent work instability and dissat- 
i ion.—English summary. 

Nia Gliseczytiska, ора. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Research Center for Praxiology, Warsaw, 
Poland) Employees’ —— i anaont 

relation to their general m 
Psychological Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 2(2), 107-113.—Inves- 
tigated the relationship between the importance of 
various motives for factory workers and their general 
situation at work and in life, to be called motivational 
situation. 176 workers were studied to establish the 
correlation between their choices of motives and their 
motivational situations, obtained from 44 questionnaire 
items. The importance of motives was measured by the 
forced-choice method. The individual motivational 
situation was characterized by sociodemographic data, 
information about job performance, S's own evaluation 
of job environment, and his own place in it. Results were 
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subjected to factor analysis, and the factors obtained 
were rotated. Findings suggest that the choices of 
motives are associated with individual traits, behavior, 
and job situation only when all relationships are jointly 
considered. The failure of earlier studies in which the 
relationships between isolated pairs of variables were 
analyzed appears due to the fact that no allowance was 
made for the effects of the motivational situation as a 
whole. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3971. Guion, Robert M. & Landy, Frank J. (Bowling 
Green State U.) The meaning of work and the 
motivation to work. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 308-339.—Hypoth- 
esized that work motivation is, under certain conditions, 
a function of the meaning of work. Work motivation was 
measured in 91 male graduate engineers by peer ratings, 
using a series of behaviorally anchored rating scales, and 
the meaning of work was measured by a set of semantic 
differential scales. Some support was obtained for the 
hypothesis in general. The relationship was most likely to 
apply to a specific sort of employee: one who is 
task-oriented and low in general activity level. Meaning 
of work, as measured by the semantic differential scales, 
was closely related to the more general concept of job 
satisfaction, although it predicted peer ratings of moti- 
vation better than job satisfaction. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3972. Hersey, Paul & Blanchard, Kenneth H. (Ohio 
U., Center for Leadership Studies) The management of 
change: Il. Change through behavior modification. 
Training & Development Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 
20—24.— Discusses and illustrates effective and ineffec- 
tive cycles of high and low performance. Herzberg's 
hygiene factors (when people are dissatisfied with their 
jobs, work environment becomes a predominant con- 
cern) and motivators (feeling satisfied with their job has 
to do with the work itself) are also discussed. The effect 
of style and expectation changes based on a previous 
study are used to illustrate organizational change. It is 
shown how 3 strategies—task and relationship behaviors 
and behavior modifications—might be used by a man- 
ager in dealing with a problem worker. The uses of 
negative and positive reinforcement and extinction are 
also illustrated. *Behavior modification seems like a 
useful tool for practitioners since it can be applied, to 
some extent, in most environments. Therefore, it has 
relevance for most people interested in accomplishing 
goals through others. This was not the case with 
psychotherapy. This process was based upon the as- 
sumption that to change behavior one had to first start 
with the feelings and attitudes within an individual. 
[Conversely behavior] modification .. . is not as complex 
since it concentrates on observed behavior using goals or 
rewards outside the individual to modify behavior."—J. 
L. Smith. 

3973. Johnson, George A. (Indiana U., Graduate 
School of Business) Control of the quality and quantity 
of human performance: An experimental analysis. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4914. 

3974. Rak, Damian. (13 Gumbinnenstr., Munich, W. 
Germany) Einige Grundprobleme des betrieblichen 
Beurteilungswesens. [Basic problems of aptitude and 

achievement judgment in industry.] Psychologische Bei- 
träge, 1971, Vol. 13(1), 89-115.—Recommends that 
judgments of aptitude and achievement in industry be 
founded on scientific principles. The literature is re- 
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viewed which pertains to questions such as why, when, 
and how workers should be judged and whether the 
results should be discussed with the workers. Possible 
negative consequences of poor judgmental practices are 
discussed. (French summary) (21 ref.)—English sum- 


mary. 

3975. Rhode, John G. & Peterson, Robert A, (U. 
Washington, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion) The vocational interests of marketing profes- 
sionals. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 13-23.—Contrasted marketing executives and 
marketing professors with similar educational back- 
grounds, differing primarily in type of work performed 
and the environment of their workplace, for differences 
in vocational interests and job satisfaction. Data reveal 
that (a) executives had more scientific and less sales 
interests than the professors, but (b) were less satisfied 
with their careers and more satisfied with their pay and 
work load.—Journal abstract. 

3976. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. (Indian Inst. of Science, 
Bangalore, India) Job content and context factors in 
job satisfaction of female clerical employees. /ndian 
Journal of Social Work, 1971(Арг), Vol. 32(1), 45- 
5].— Discusses a theory, based on the content-context 
dichotomy of job factors, which hypothesizes that job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction are independent feelings. 
The present study tests the applicability of the 2-factor 
theory of job satisfaction to women employees. Ss were 
94 18-40 yr. old female clerks who had been employed 
from 1-14 yr. Results partly confirm the postulates of the 
2-factor theory. Implications of the theory and criticisms 
of previous studies are given. (29 ref.)—/. W. Kidorf. 

3977. Shepps, R. Ronald. (Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., Field Personnel Research, New York, N.Y.) 
Some implications of behavioral science for the 
middle manager. Personnel Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
50(12), 944-947.— Presents a job analysis of the middle 
manager position, showing that the job responsibilities 
require an extensive application of behavioral science. 
Illustrations showing what tools are available to man- 
agement to help in arriving at good decisions concerning 
people are outlined: (a) a data base for easy management 
reference and (b) suitable selection instruments (test 
batteries). Skills and problems of the behavioral scientist 
in relation to a particular industry and the management 
setting аге discussed.—P. Crawford. Д 

3978. Siegel, Jacob Р. & Bowen, Donald. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Graduate School of Business) Satisfaction and 
performance: Causal relationship and moderating 
effects. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
1(3), 263-269.— Evaluated 3 hypotheses concerning the 
relationship between satisfaction and performance 1n 
terms of static and dynamic research designs. Measures 
of satisfaction and performance were collected at 3-wk 
intervals for 86 graduate students assigned to 22 task 
groups. Cross-lag correlations indicate support for the 
Porter-Lawler (satisfaction follows performance) as 
opposed to the human relations model (performance 
follows satisfaction). In addition, self-esteem was found 
to moderate the relationship between performance and 
satisfaction. Implications for organizational theory and 
practice are noted.—Journal abstract. HE 

3979. Singer, R. & Rutenfranz, J. (Justus Liebig U. 
Inst. of Labor Medicine, Giessen, W. Germany) Atti- 
tudes of air traffic controllers at Frankfurt Airport 
towards work and the working environment. £rgo- 
nomics, 1971(Ѕер), Vol. 14(5), 633-639.—Assessed atti- 
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tudes towards work and working conditions as part of an 
opinion survey among 203 air traffic controllers at 
Frankfurt Airport. A relatively high percentage declared 
that they were satisfied with their job, but at the same 
time relatively high dissatisfaction could be recognized 
regarding important factors, e.g., administration, pay, 
and working conditions. The possible cause of this 
discrepancy is discussed. (French & German summa- 
ries)—Journal abstract. 

3980. Slocum, John W. & Hand, Herbert H. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Prediction of job success and 
employee satisfaction for executives and foremen. 
Training & Development Journal, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 
28-36.—Investigated the usefulness of the EPPS in 
predicting job performance and employee satisfaction. 
Performance appraisals were obtained for 57 foremen 
and 37 executives in a steel mill using a multitrait job 
performance scale. Scores for the 15 EPPS scales were 
tested as predictors. Zero-order correlations between 
EPPS scales and each of the 5 employee satisfaction and 
8 job performance criteria were obtained for both S 
groups; however, the correlations were generally small 
and most were statistically insignificant (p > .05). 
However, it is concluded that results “show promise for 
the use of personality measures in predicting job success 
and employee satisfaction.” (23 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

3981. Smith, Elizabeth A. & Gude, Gerald F. (U. 
Texas, Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences, Hous- 
ton) Reevaluation of the Scanlon Plan as a moti- 
vational technique. Personnel Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
50(12), 916-919, 923.—Noting the importance of moti- 
vating employees, it is suggested that organizations 
which incorporate the latest theories and innovations 
into their management practices may be ignoring more 
traditional techniques which have previously been 
demonstrated to be successful, i.e., the controversial 
Scanlon Plan which provides group and individual 
incentives for workers as well as middle and upper 
management. Under this plan, communication, coop- 
eration and teamwork are encouraged between man- 
agement and labor, with individual monetary bonuses 
being presented for ideas improving a product or 
reducing its cost.—P. Crawford. 

3982. Standing, Thomas E. (Bowling Green State U.) 
An application of information theory to individual 
Worker differences in satisfaction with work itself. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-B), 4916. 

3983. Trojanowicz, Robert C. (Michigan State Os; 
School of Criminal Justice) The contrasting behavioral 
styles of policemen and social workers. Public 
Personnel Review, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(4), 246-251.—Re- 
Ports an exploratory study of 98 social workers and 99 
policemen designed to measure Ss' behavioral styles, i.e., 
the consistent ways in which an individual organizes his 
Physical, emotional, and energy resources in relation to 
his job functioning. Measurement of these styles was 
obtained through use of the Job Analysis and Interest 
Measurement. Results of the rank, subspecialty, and 
gross comparison are made and their implications for the 
criminal justice system are discussed. It is concluded that 
there are differences between policemen and social 
workers which can be measured even on the levels of 
тапк and subspecialty. The important issue to be 
Considered was the cause and effect relationship, ie, the 
influence of job vs. personality on behavior styles.—P. 
Hertzberg. 
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3984. Washkowtiz, Michael. (Case Western Reserve 
U.) Differential effects of intrinsic and extrinsic 
incentive conditions on the performance of a low 
level clerical task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4916-4917. 

3985. Whisenand, Paul M. (California State Coll., 
Long Beach) Work values and job satisfaction: 
Anyone interested? Public Personnel Review, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 32(4), 228-234.—Assessed (a) the patterning of 
occupational values, and (b) the probable amount of job 
satisfaction among 3 occupational categories in the 
criminal justice field: parole agents, police officers, and 
probation officers. 56 Ss from the above 3 catagories 
responded to 2 questionnaires designed to measure 
occupational value fulfillment. Scientific methods used 
for analyzing job satisfaction and relevant-work values 
were separated according to 3 different approaches; 
organizational, situational, and personal. Results imply 
that the level of job satisfaction is determined by the 
interaction of job situation, personal work values, and 
values of a particular organization. It is noted that 
criminal justice agencies are in desperate need of 
additional resources. (20 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

3986. Zytowski, Donald G. (Ed.) (Iowa State U.) 
Vocational behavior: Readings in theory and re- 
search. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1968. x, 486 p.—Presents a collection of papers by 
various authors in an attempt to indicate that vocational 
role determinants are also the determinants of satis- 
faction and performance. 
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3987. —— ——. New dimensions in organization. 
New York, N.Y.: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1970. 160 p. 

3988. de Pravaz, Susana E. & Troya, Estela. (Buenos 
Aires National U., Argentina) Psicología Institucional: 
Algunos conceptos básicos. [Institutional psychol- 
ogy: Some basic concepts.] Revista Argentina de Psico- 
logía, 1969(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 61-69.—A description of 
some work as organizational psychologists which is 
illustrative of some of the basic theories and approaches 
and of their role in the study of various institutions. 
Organizations are represented as goal-oriented structures 
whose goals represent needs of the society from which 
they are differentiated. The various internal and external 
structural characteristics are described and their impli- 
cations explored. The need for understanding the 
interaction between individual needs and group re- 
quirements is emphasized.—S. М. Halpin. 

"' 3989. England, George W. & Lee, Raymond. (U. 
Minnesota) Organizational goals and expected be- 
havior among American, Japanese and Korean 
managers: A comparative study. Academy of Man- 
agement Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 425-438.—Pre- 
sents empirical evidence about organizational goals as 
viewed by samples of over 1,600 American, Japanese, 
and Korean managers. Ss were administered a 66- 
concept Personal Value Questionnaire, based on the 
rationale that personal values will by related to behavior. 
Comparative analyses of organizational goal perceptions 
and expected organizational behavior suggest that 
cultural factors have an important impact оп managerial 
values as expressed in organizational goals. Country 
differences and similarities found in the perceptions of 
goals generally coincide with the managerial ideology, 
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economic development, and social facts of the 3 
countries. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3990. Gemmill, Gary R. & Wilemon, David L. 
(Syracuse U., School of Management) The product 
manager as an influence agent. Journal of Marketing, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 26-30.—Interviewed 25 product 
managers in an exploratory field study designed to 
identify the sources of interpersonal influence when 
formal authority is absent. No quantitative data are 
reported; however, it was felt that of French and Raven’s 
4 power-sources available in such a situation, most Ss 
used 3: controlling access to indirect rewards, using one’s 
influence as an expert, and attempting to exploit feelings 
of personal liking. The 4th power-source—indirectly 
influencing punishments—was viewed as a last resort; 
for Ss willing to use it, it seemed to be associated with 
willingness to also influence rewards.—R. R. Shepps. 

3991. Golembiewski, Robert T., et al. (U. Georgia) 
Changing climate in a complex organization: Inter- 
actions between a learning design and an envi- 
ronment. Academy of Management Journal, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 14(4), 465-481.—Contributes to the growing evi- 
dence relevant to the "laboratory approach" to organ- 
ization development (OD). Ss were 43 5th- and 6th-level 
managers who reported on the impact of a training 
design on organizational climate as measured by 6 
administrations of Likert's Profile of Organizational 
Characteristics, Form S. Results reveal major changes in 
the climate of a small organization unit following 
exposure to a learning design derived from the labo- 
ratory approach. This replication applies the design in a 
more complex organization and yields a similar pattern 
of changes in climate which are smaller in magnitude. 
Results seem to reflect the consistent power of the 
design, as moderated by the harsh environment within 
which the present target units or organization existed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3992. Gough, Harrison G., Misti, Raffaello, & Parisi, 
Domenico. (U. California, Berkeley) Contrasting man- 
agerial perspectives of American and Italian public 
administrators. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1971 (Jul), Vol. 1(3), 255-262.—Used а 45-item Q-sort, 
Ist developed in a study of Italian public administrators, 
to compare managerial attitudes of 110 American and 
183 Italian male administrators, Items were evaluated 
with regard to mean ratings and sequential ranking 
within samples. 25 items differentiated significantly 
between the samples; the correlation (rho) between the 2 
rankings was .60. American administrators placed 
relatively greater emphasis on interpersonal relationships 
and career opportunities, whereas Italians stressed 
security and structure. On 6 Italian typologies, pre- 
viously established, Americans scored slightly above 
average on the mediator-tolerant, modest in his de- 
mands, generous in his relationships; and slightly below 
average on the actionist-tough-minded, decisive, indif- 
ferent to the feelings of subordinates.—Journal abstract. 

3993. Graen, George; Dansereau, Fred, & Minami, 
Takao. (U. Illinois) Dysfunctional leadership styles. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 216-236.—Used the Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire to examine lead- 
ership style from the viewpoint of the diadic relationship 
between the leader and his members within an entire 
managerial corps and supporting staff of a large 
industrial organization. Results reveal a probable dys- 
functional consequence of certain leadership styles. 
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Some styles appeared to produce inaccurate performance 
feedback for members, whereas, others seemed to 
generate fairly accurate feedback. Specifically, the 
structuring behavior of the leader was found to moderate 
the relationship between the consideration behavior of 
the leader and his members’ performance. High and low 
structuring were related to positive and reliable rela- 
tionships ven consideration and performance, while 
intermediate structuring was related to nonsignificant 
correlations between considerations and performance. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3994. Herman, Stanley M. (TRW, Training & Organ- 
ization Development, Rendondo Beach, Calif.) Toward 
a more authentic manager. Training & Development 
Journal, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 8-10.—Discusses how 
the 3 Gestalt concepts of aboutism, shouldism, and isism, 
specifically shouldism, are applicable in organization life. 
From various sources the manager develops a set of 
behavior rules that form “an elaborate system of 
acceptable behavior that continually tends to cut off and 
discourage the manager's possibility of being sponta- 
neous and enjoying himself." The cost to the individual 
in constantly adhering to a norm of self-control is noted. 
Many manager-development programs, especially hu- 
man relations-oriented ones, "prescribe principles for 
effective and positive relationships by managers with 
their subordinates, their superiors and their peers.” The 
often seen manipulative interpretations of human rela- 
tions training by managers are described. Consonant 
techniques are advocated, i.e., the manager should be 
trained for specific tasks and functions, however, in all 
his responsibilities the manager should be guided and 
helped in order to be aware of his own particular 
characteristics. *The Gestalt model encourages authen- 
ticity of behavior, not merely saying what you are 
feeling, but being what you are and where you are 
.... [It is believed] that more emphasis needs to be given 
to the development of human relations approaches that 
attend to this reality.... Instead of management train- 
ing in human relations trying to emphasize a 1 best 
model, no matter how democratic and humanistic that 
model may be, it would be better . . . to help managers to 
realize their own unique personalities."—J. L. Smith. 

3995. Ivancevich, John M. (U. Kentucky) A longi- 
tudinal assessment of management by objectives. 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 1972(Mar), Vol. 110), 
126-138.—Studied 2 medium-sized organizations which 
had implemented management-by-objectives programs 
(MBO) in order to (a) review empirically based researc 
on MBO, (b) construct 2 strategies for implementing the 
program through an external-change agent, an (с) 
present new longitudinally based data on the level o! 
satisfaction of managers working with MBO. Findings n 
both organizations show that the effects of MBO training 
and implementation are short-lived. When perceived jo! 
satisfaction of participants was examined, there Were no 
significant differences between measures before exter- 
nal-change agent intervention and MBO training an 
measures 20 mo. after these events. (62 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, ? U 

3996. Jablonsky, Stephen F. & DeVries, David L. ( n 
Illinois) Operant conditioning principles extrapo' 27 
ed to the theory of management. Organizatia 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1972(Арт), Vol. eh 
340-358.—Expands the W. Nord (see PA, Vol. ate 
model to produce a predictive model of individua 
behavior based on both operant conditioning an 
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management literatures. The behavior of an organiza- 
tional member is seen as a function of the reinforcement 
contingencies applied by various groups in his envi- 
ronment and of his cognitive assessment of such 
contingencies. Several characteristics of reinforcement 
contingencies are examined, e.g., positive vs. negative 
reinforcement, schedules of reinforcement, and imme- 
diacy of reinforcement. The model provides a potentially 
useful schema for classifying environmental contingen- 
cies operating on a member of an organization and for 
predicting their varied effects on behavior. (33 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3997. Kegan, Daniel L. (Northwestern U.) Organ- 
Izational development: Description, issues, and 
some research results. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 453-464.—Defines or- 
ganizational development (OD) as an educational strat- 
egy employing experienced-based behavior in order to 
achieve a self-renewing organization. The growth of OD 
from sensitivity training is discussed, and various issues 
in current OD practice are raised—including sponta- 
neous and planned approaches to organizational change. 
Some results of a research project studying temporal 
changes in self-actualization, in focal group trust, and in 
target group trust by means of the Walsh Test are 
reported. They support the hypothesis that a “proper” 
OD program will increase Ss’ feelings of trust toward 
their own work group and toward others, while keeping 
the individuals aware of the demands of their tasks. 
However, supplementary research information indicates 
that OD’s norms of confrontation, choice, and collab- 
oration may conflict with traditional bureaucratic values, 
e.g., conformity and obedience. Participants in an OD 
program should be aware that other members of their 
organization may be hostile to the program, and the 
Strategy should reflect an awareness of the organiza- 
tional climate. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3998. Lawler, Edward E. & Suttle, J. Lloyd. (Yale U.) 
A causal correlational test of the need hierarchy 
concept. Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
ance, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 265-287.—Collected longi- 
tudinal data from 187 managers in 2 organizations in 
order to test the validity of the need hierarchy concept. 
АП Ss completed the L. Porter questionnaire designed to 
measure need satisfaction and importance. 1 group of Ss 
completed the questionnaire at the beginning of the 
study and 6 mo. later, the other group. completed it at the 
beginning of the study and 12 mo. later. Static an 
dynamic correlations were computed as well as à 
cross-lagged correlational analysis. Results offer little 
support for the view set forth by A- Maslow and others 
that human needs are arranged in а multilevel hierarchy. 
It is suggested that needs may be arranged in a 2-level 
hierarchy with the basic biological needs on the bottom 
level and all other needs on the top level. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3999. Manese, Wilfredo R. (U. Houston) Correlates 
of organizational tenure. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4914-4915. 

4000. Marsteller, Richard A. & Slocum, John W- 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Prediction of psychological 
need satisfaction. Training & Development Journal 
1972(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 50-59.—Explores “the predictive 
relationship between personality traits and demographic 
variables and need satisfaction.” 61 supervisory pet 
sonnel were administered the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory; scores were obtained for neurotic tendency, 
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self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, dominance- 
submission, self-confidence, and sociability. Demograph- 
ic factors used as predictor variables were the Wunderlic 
test scores, Army General Classification Test, length of 
service, educational level, age, number of movements 
within the company, and number of dependents. “The 
correlation and multiple regression analysis indicated 
that the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and demo- 
graphic variables had limited usefulness in understand- 
ing or predicting managerial psychological need satis- 
faction. In particular, these variables showed significant 
(р < :05) correlations in only 14% of the individual 
criterion need satisfaction measures and 1776 of the 
cluster criterion measures. The multiple regression 
analyses showed that a significant percentage of ex- 
plained variance was not accounted for by the predictor 
variables....Results indicate some trends and char- 
acteristics which may affect executive and managerial 
psychological need satisfaction." (34 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

4001. Roche, Seamus G. & Waterson, John. (Cover- 
dale Training Ltd., London, England) Coverdale train- 
ing: Building on ability. Training & Development 
Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 44-48.—Discusses the 
growing use of the Coverdale training technique in 
England. The technique “is essentially a system of 
self-development—self-development of individual man- 
agers, of effective teams, of flexible and adaptive 
company organizations . . . . The main aim of the train- 
ing is, Ist, to enable managers to learn how to learn from 
experience; and 2nd, to provide an opportunity for them 
to deliberately acquire the skills of working with other 
people through practice." Discussed also are the content 
of the Coverdale training technique and its method. 
Method includes 3 na (a) a preparatory course in 
which managers work in 6-7 man groups on tasks which 
are repeated with a goal of better team рая оп 
each repeat, (b) an application course wi ich is designed 
to allow the manager to develop the skills of team 
formation, and (с) a limited number of advanced courses 
for key managers and trainers. 2 applications of this 
technique by managers who had received Coverdale 
training are described: 1 in which an excessive amount of 
steam used in a production process was reduced, and the 
other, a shipping company in which crews were suc- 
cessfully cut by VA. L. Smith. 

4002. Shetty, Y. К. (Utah State U.) Ownership, size, 
technology, and management development: A com- 
parative ‘analysis. Academy of Management Journal, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 439-449.—Deals with some of the 
problems that American multinational corporations face 
in transferring management know-how to the developin, 
area. Characteristics of 3 American owned or controle 
industries located in India were studied: chemical and 
pharmaceutical, engineering, and consumer goods. Anal- 
ysis shows that certain variables, e.g. ownership, 
company size, nature of the technology, and roduct 
market characteristics, seem to have ап influential 
bearing on the management transfer process.—Journal 
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more transfers at the same geographical location. 
Concerning 5 additional questions involving demotions, 
transfers, union identification, retirement age, and 
complaints, it is reported that EDP effects on clerical 
workers are minimal. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


4004. Chiles, W. D., et al. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical 
Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Combined effects of 
altitude and high temperature on complex per- 
formance. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 
197 (Apr), No. 71-17, 10 p.—Tracking, monitoring, and 
mental arithmetic, were performed by 9 trained Ss 
during separate 30-min exposures to altitude (14,000 ft.), 
to heat (60? C), and to combined altitude and heat. Pre- 
and postexposure testing was also conducted. Only the 
tracking task was significantly affected by the test 
conditions and altitude was clearly a more powerful 
variable than temperature. However, combined heat and 
altitude produced a persistent effect on performance that 
did not dissipate with return to normal conditions. The 
physiological functions measured throughout the testing 
(rectal and skin temperatures and heart rate) remained 
“within the tolerable range."—W. E. Collins. 

4005. Maher, Frank A. & Porterfield, James L. 
(Bunker-Ramo Corp., Westlake Village, Calif.) Target 
detection and identification performance on infrared 
imagery collected at different altitudes. USAF 
AMRL Technical Report, 1971(May), No. 70-127, 22 
p.—Investigated О tactical target detection and iden- 
tification performance on displays of downward looking 
infrared imagery collected at 500-, 1,000-, and 2,000-ft 
altitudes. 6 male undergraduates were tested individually 
under all 3 altitude conditions. To balance out learning 
effects, a change-over design varied the order of altitude 
presentations from S to S, and the presentations were 
spaced a wk. apart. 24 target site locations contained a 
total of 62 individual targets: vehicles, helicopters, 
missiles, boats, and bridges. The imagery was in strip 
map format and moved down a 20 Х 20 in. rear 
projection display screen at a simulated aircraft ground 
speed of 170 knots. The best altitude for searching for 
sparse tactical targets was 500 ft., the best for identi- 
fication was 500-1,000 ft. Results indicate that a 
relatively high degree of target detection and identi- 
fication performance can be expected on a display of 
pictorial-type imagery in which the scene takes as little as 
4 sec. to move across the display screen.—Journal 
abstract. 

4006. McKendry, James M., Enderwick, Thomas P., & 
Harrison, Paul C. (Pennsylvania State U., Inst. for 
Research) A subjective value approach to informa- 
tion utility. Human Factors, 1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 
503-509.—Applied a validated laboratory subjective 
value model to the airborne antisubmarine-warfare 
situation by pooling judgments of 39 experienced 
personnel selected from operational airborne antisub- 
marine-warfare squadrons, When scaled, these judg- 
ments permitted structuring of 3 sets of airborne 
antisubmarine-warfare problems which varied in terms 
of the perceived value of information provided to crews. 
Adequacy of performance on realistic exercises in a 
training simulator was then assessed, with the original 39 

judges and other personnel as Ss. As predicted, the 
proportion of search area remaining per unit time 
decreased as a linear function of perceived information 
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value. The subjective model accounted for approxi- 
mately 9095 of the observed between-group variance, 
thereby demonstrating its efficacy in a limited real-world 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

4007. Ramsey, H. Rudy. (Martin Marietta Corp., 
Denver, Colo.) Human factors and artificial gravity: A 
review. Human Factors, 1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 533- 
542.— Describes the effects of artificial gravity on human 
performance and orientation, and discusses some pos- 
sible space mission constraints resulting from incomplete 
or radius-specific adaptation. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4008. Taylor, A. J. & Shurley, Jay T. (Victoria U., 
Wellington, New Zealand) Some Antarctic troglo- 
dytes. International Review of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 20(2), 143-148.—Made an objective 
assessment of the psychological effects of wintering in 
Antarctica by using the 16 PF. The test confirmed the 
judgments of the selectors in suggesting that the men of 
both parties in Antarctica were well balanced and 
sufficiently resourceful to cope with the inherent stresses, 
The Scott Base men (N = 10) became taciturn, and the 
South Pole men (N = 8) remarkably self-sufficient and 
self-controlled after their time in isolation—L. A. 
Ostlund. 
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4009. Curtis, William W. (U. Nebraska) Social class 
or income? Journal of Marketing, 1972(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 
67-68.—Examines 2 studies of the relationship between 
income, social class, and consumer usage of bank credit 
cards. Results were contradictory: the Ist found social 
class more important than income in promoting card 
use; the 2nd found income at least as important as social 
class. Although the 2 studies were similar, several 
important dissimilarities were found.—R. R. Shepps. 
4010. Heald, Gordon. Consumer confidence and its 
effect on expenditure for the British economy. 
Journal of the Market Research Society, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
13(4), 224-237.—Demonstrates the usefulness of à 
monthly market survey for assessing consumer confi- 
dence and the resulting influence on the purchase of 
durable goods. The method of constructing the British 
Confidence Index is outlined, and its application to the 
prediction of new car sales is illustrated.—A. R. Howard. 
4011. Kendall, John & Coram, Terry. Business 
opinion as a short term predictor. Journal of the 
Market Research Society, 1971(Oct), Vol. 13(4), 201- 
223.—Espouses opinion surveys of businessmen DY 
providing an example of the technique in predicting 
short-term fluctuations in the price of raw wool. The 
method, results, and problems encountered are detailed, 
and suggestions are offered for applications to other | 
areas.—A. R. Howard. | 
4012. Mathews, Н. Lee & Slocum, John W. Can 
sylvania State U., Coll. of Business Administration) 
rejoinder to “Social class or income?” Journal 0) 
Marketing, 1972(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 69-70.—Suggests an 
explanation of the differences in the findings of er | 
studies in an article by W. W. Curtis (see PA, 28 
48:Issue 2). 1 finding indicated income to be na 
important as social class and the other indicated thal 
social class is more important —R. R. Shepps. The 
4013. Oshikawa, Sadaomi. (U. Washington) 19 
measurement of cognitive dissonance: Some a 
perimental findings. Journal of Marketing, 197207807 
Vol. 36(1), 64-67.—Responses of 85 undergraduates 
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an introductory marketing class to a 5-item question- 
naire were used to test 2 hypotheses: (a) that “reported” 
dissonance, obtained by asking how much consumers 
worry, measures the level of chronic anxiety; and (b) that 
chronic anxiety is negatively correlated with the degree 
of general satisfaction in overall purchase behavior and 
with other indices of anxiety inversely scaled. Results 
support both hypotheses. It is concluded that consumers’ 
introspective reports, appear to measure chronic anxiety 
rather than postpurchase dissonance.—R. R. Shepps. 

4014. Peters, William H. & Ford, Neil M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Graduate School of Business) A profile of 
urban in-home shoppers: The other half. Journal of 
Marketing, 1972(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 62-64.—Compared 
personality and sociodemographic characteristics of 2 
groups of heavy cosmetics users: 136 Ss who bought 
most of their cosmetics from door-to-door saleswomen, 
and 113 Ss who bought cosmetics mainly in retail stores. 
No significant differences between the 2 groups were 
observed on the California Test of Personality. The 
in-home buyer had less car access, a lower family 
income, and less education. Her husband was also 
significantly less likely to be in the professional cate- 
gory.—R. R. Shepps. 
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4015. Erdmann, Robert L. & Neal, Alan S. (Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., Los Gatos, Calif.) 
Laboratory vs. field experimentation in human 
factors: An evaluation of an experimental self- 
service airline ticket vendor. Human Factors, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 521-531.—Studied human Te- 
sponse times in the experimental automatic ticket vendor 
(ATV) system (a) in a laboratory test with simulated 
operation of some parts of the system, and (b) in a field 
test. Test conditions and results are compared, and 
relative advantages of the 2 methods of testing for 
various purposes are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
. 4016. Hammerton, М. & Altham, Patricia M. (Med- 
ical Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cam- 
bridge, England) A non-parametric alternative to 4”. 
Nature, 1971(Dec), Vol. 234(5330), 487-488.—Argues 
that the W. Tanner and J. Swets (see PA, Vol. 29:5153) 
signal-detection theory may imply many as yet unprovi 
assumptions. An alternative measure is suggested which 
is consistent and can be simply derived from the data for 
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the receiver operating characteristic curve. A non- 
parametric index of discriminability (C) is defined by the 
formula С = (n-N)/(r-1) where n is the mean confi- 
dence rating for stimulus A and N that for stimulus B 
and confidence ratings range from 1 (certainly A) to r 
(certainly В). From this formula it is seen that C is 
monotonically related to d” (discriminability of stimuli), 
and that C =1 for perfect discriminability, 0 for random 
response, and between 0 and —1 for consistent error.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

4017. Williges, Robert C. & Simon, Charles W. (U. 
Illinois) Applying response surface methodology to 
problems of target acquisition. Human Factors, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 511-519.—Discusses a technique 
for collecting data on many quantitative variables at 
once. The resulting multiple regression polynomial 
equation describes the functional relationship between a 
performance score and experimental variables, and can 
be used to predict target acquisition performance. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4018. Swartzendruber, Leon; Ince, Fuat; Williges, 
Robert C., & Roscoe, Stanley N. (Glassboro State Coll.) 
Two linear rate-fleld displays. Human Factors, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 569-575.— Presented an airspeed 
display arranged vertically and a lateral displacement 
(runway) display arranged horizontally to 36 relatively 
inexperienced pilots. Ss were asked to track concurrently 
the displays, using a joy stick. On each display the 
primary indicator was à small band which moved 
lengthwise. A moiré-pattern rate field (RF) moved beside 
and with the primary. 4 experimental conditions in- 
cluded both primary indicators and (a) no RFs, (b) the 
airspeed RF only, (c) the runway RF only, or (4) both 
RFs. Response measures for each display included 
latency of initial response, control reversals, and rms 
tracking error. It was found that RFs decreased rms 
error for the runway display. Latency was briefer, but 
more reversals occurred on the airspeed display than on 
the runway display. Results suggest that RFs serve an 
attention-gathering function, but this cannot be fully 
investigated until optimum direction-of-motion relations 
are determined,—Journal abstract. 
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Animal, Social Behavior/Animal, Compar- 
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Animals (see also Bird, Cat, Chicken, Dog, 
Fish, Frog, Insect, Monkey, Mouse, Pigeon, 
Rabbit, Rat) 

2285, 2297, 2299, 2306, 2318, 2332, 2339, 
2348, 2368, 2383, 2452, 2467, 2486, 2511, 
2512, 2513, 2515, 2519, 2525, 2536, 2546, 
2551, 2585, 2586, 2588, 2596, 2600, 2603 
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Intake) 
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Antidepressant Drugs (see also Drug Therapy) 
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3201, 3202, 3203, 3204, 3207, 3208, 3209, 
3219, 3220, 3363 

Anti-Semitism (SEE Prejudice, Religion) 

Antisocial Behavior (see also Aggression, Be- 
havior Disorder, Crime & Criminals, De- 
linquency/Juvenile) 

2846, 3061, 3282, 3341 

Anxiety (see also Fear, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
2112, 2148, 2154, 2158, 2159, 2161, 2163, 
2171, 2495, 2676, 2729, 2735, 2810, 2869, 
2941, 2975, 2983, 3012, 3013, 3014, 3016, 
3091, 3107, 3118, 3141, 3144, 3150, 3152, 
3154, 3170, 3171, 3180, 3181, 3183, 3197, 
3201, 3202, 3210, 3217, 3262, 3292, 3331, 
3345, 3355, 3367, 3384, 3406, 3499, 3529, 
3533, 3560, 3580, 3621, 3647, 3656, 3860, 
3866, 3895, 4013 

Anxiety/School (SEE Anxiety, School Ad- 
justment, Test Anxiety) 

Apathy (SEE Attitude, Émotion) 

Aphasia (SEE Speech/Defective, Reading De- 

А ficiency) 
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3A 2078, 2081, 2082, 2083, 2084, 2315, 
Apparent Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Apparent Movement (SEE Gestalt Psychology, 
isual Perception) 
Appetite (SEE Food Intake) 
Approach-Avoidance (SEE Conflict, Avoid- 
ance Behavior) 
Approval (SEE Acceptance, Social Approval) 
Aptitude (SEE Ability, Test/Aptitude) 
Archimedes Spiral (SEE Illusion) 
Arctic (SEE Environment) 
Arithmetic (SEE Curriculum, Mathematics) 
Arms Control (SEE International Relations, 


Law) 
Army (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Arousal (see also Attention, Electroenceph- 
alography) 
2159, 2160, 2165, 2333, 2348, 2438, 2445, 
2455, 2485, 2494, 2508, 2646, 2771, 2839, 
2846, 3012, 3174 
Art (SEE Aesthetics, Creativity, Drawing, Lit- 
erature, Music) 
ecc (SEE Cardiovascular Disor- 
lers) 
Articulation (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
Ascendance-Submission (SEE Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also Expec- 
tation, Achievement Motivation) 
2799, 2818, 3635, 3713, 3714, 3758, 3770, 


3903 
Assimilation (SEE Adjustment/Personal & So- 
cial, Culture) 
Association 
2205, 2554, 3092 
Association/Word 
2086, 2181, 2237, 2608, 2610, 2616, 2678, 
2964, 2966, 3387 ———— 
Associations (SEE Organizations) — 
Asthma (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Ataxia (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Schizophrenia/Symptomatology of) 
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Athletics (SEE Education/Physical, Recrea- 
tion) 
Attention (see also Arousal) 
2102, 2104, 2134, 2165, 2166, 2191, 2227, 
2254, 2290, 2360, 2374, 2379, 2455, 2465, 
2472, 2558, 2652, 2707, 2943, 3017, 3159, 
3343, 3350, 3370, 3376, 3516, 3539, 3586, 
3707, 3717, 3788, 3794 
Attitude (see also next headings, Opinion, 
Prejudice, Social Perception, Stereotype, 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality) 
2759, 2761, 2770, 2796, 2803, 2807, 2812, 
2822, 2829, 2831, 2846, 2850, 2852, 2857, 
2859, 2860, 2861, 2879, 2927, 2934, 2942, 
3008, 3019, 3135, 3305, 3330, 3331, 3418, 
3462, 3463, 3465, 3466, 3470, 3471, 3588, 
3598, 3820, 3908, 3914, 3922, 3939, 3973, 
3979, 3986, 3992 


Attitude Change 
2788, 2853, 2854, 2855, 2856, 2861, 3054, 
3087, 3091, 3326, 3460, 3647, 3712, 3773, 
3841, 3948, 3973 

Attitude Measurement 
2850, 2855, 2914, 3644, 3779 

Attitude Toward Mental Illness & Mental Re- 
tardation 

3091, 3295, 3340, 3543 

Attitude/Student (see also Student/College- 
Attitudes) 

2847, 2976, 3642, 3643, 3644, 3691, 3757, 
3780, 3790, 3817, 3825 

Attraction (SEE. Interpersonal Attraction) 

Audience (SEE Communication) 

Audiogenic Seizure (SEE Audition, Nervous 
System/ Disorder of) 

Audition (see also next headings, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder, Ear, Intersensory Pro- 
cesses, Masking, Speech Perception) 

2131, 2133, 2134, 2173, 2225, 2226, 2241, 
2299, 2340, 2357, 2359, 2360, 2366, 2374, 
2380, 2602, 2606, 2624, 2625, 2627, 2697, 
2778, 2954, 3376, 3473, 3484, 3502, 3508, 
3511, 3558, 3652, 3717 

Auditory Cortex & Projection Area (SEE Ce- 
rebral Cortex) 

Auditory Deficit (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Auditory Discrimination (see also Audition) 

2132, 2135, 2139, 2141, 2303, 3383, 3490 

Auditory Measurement (see also Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 
frei Said 3504 

Auditory Perception 

CES 2133, 2136, 2137, 2825, 3370, 3385, 

Auditory Thresholds (SEE Auditory Percep- 
tion, Auditory Measurement) 

Authoritarianism (see also Conformity) 

2731, 2793, 2816, 2829, 2859, 2895, 3019, 
3525, 3746, 3987 

Authority (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal In- 

fluence, Law, Management, Social Influ- 
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Autism (SEE Fantasy, Schizophrenia/Child- 
hood) 
Autokinetic Effect (SEE Illusion, Gestalt Psy- 
chology, Visual Perception) 
Automation & Automata (SEE Computer, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 
Automobile (SEE Driving) 
Autonomic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 
Autonomy (SEE Dependency) 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
2428, 2501, 2546, 2724, 2975, 3142, 3152, 
3154, 3157, 3158, 3159, 3173, 3348, 3652 
Aversion Therapy (SEE Behavior Therapy) 
Aviation 
2119, 2869, 3141, 3478, 3913, 3914, 3924, 
3927, 3934, 3935, 3936, 3939, 3945, 3949, 
3950, 3951, 3955, 3956, 3957, 3958, 3961, 
3962, 3964, 3965, 3966, 3979, 4007, 4018 
Avoidance Behavior (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
2159, 2275, 2587, 2925, 3150, 3169, 3175 
aver Learning (SEE Learning/Avoid- 
ance) 


Awareness (see also Arousal, Attention, Con- 
scious States) 
861 


Balance (SEE Somesthesia) 
Barbiturate (SEE Drugs) 
Basal Metabolic Rate (SEE Metabolism) 
Battered Child Syndrome (SEE Child Abuse) 
Behavior (see also next headings, Child/Social 
Behavior in, Social Behavior/Animal, So- 
cial Behavior/Human) 
2032, 2033, 2037, 2093, 2380, 2605, 2617 
Behavior-Animals 
2305, 2516, 2555, 2603 
Behavior Disorder 


3055, 3068, 3151, 3194, 3320, 3344, 3525 


Behavior Problems (see also Childhood/Be- 
havior Problems in) 
3326, 3337, 3504, 3681, 3696, 3734 
Behavior Therapy 
2635, 2975, 3094, 3131, 3141, 3142, 3143, 
3144, 3145, 3146, 3147, 3148, 3149, 3150, 
3152, 3153, 3154, 3155, 3156, 3157, 3158, 
3159, 3160, 3161, 3162, 3163, 3164, 3165, 
3166, 3167, 3168, 3169, 3170, 3171, 3172, 
3173, 3174, 3175, 3176, 3177, 3178, 3179, 
3180, 3181, 3182, 3183, 3228, 3393, 3394, 
3396, 3404, 3408, 3436, 3494, 3499, 3568, 
3581, 3705, 3723, 3760, 3769 
Behavioral Science 
2046, 3445, 3977 ; 
Behaviorism (SEE. Behavior, Psychology/His- 
tory of) 
Belief (SÉE Attitude, Value & Values) 
Bender Gestalt Test (SEE Test/Intelligence) 
Benzedrine (SEE Amphetamine) А 
Bias (see also Prejudice, Experimentation & 
Experiments) 
2074, 2075, 2139, 2152, 2250, 3143, 3660 
Bibliographies 
2046, 2047, 2755, 3912 
Bilingualism (SEE Language, Language/For- 


eign 
Binet Test (SEE Test/Intelligence) 
Biochemistry (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
2276, 2277, 2284, 2286, 2294, 2298, 2301, 
2309, 2381, 2382, 2384, 2385, 2386, 2387, 
2388, 2389, 2391, 2392, 2396, 2416, 2428, 
2439, 2441, 2453, 2459, 2460, 2472, 2475, 
2477, 2480, 2482, 2486, 2494, 2497, 2502, 
2532, 3073, 3199, 3207, 3344, 3350, 3369, 
3379, 3403 NE. 
Вои hies (SEE Obituaries, History, Psy’ 
ci oloey/History of) 
Biological Rhythms 
2150, 2318, 2332, 2388, 2392, 2416, dd 
2500, 2522, 2762, 3062, 3303, 3308, 3309, 
3320 


Bird also Chicken, Pigeon) 
5 2507, 2327, 2397, 2476, 2481, 2517, 2528, 
2539, 2540, 2541, 2545, 297, 2 
Birth (see also Pregnancy, Mother 
SoS, 2329, 2348, 2510, 2620, 2628, 2838, 
2999, 3320, 3437 
Birth Control 
2276, 2416, 2836, 2838, 2841, 2842, 2843, 
P Orda (cee also Family Relations) 
Birth Order (see also Family , 
2292, 2694, 2716, 2718, 2735, 3004, 3934 
3335, 3823 3 
Black Power (SEE Social Movements, Inte 
ation, Negro) ; ? 
Blacky Pictures (SEE Projective Techni 
Blindness (see also Vision/Defective) 
2083, 3159, 3473, 3481, 3686 3 
Blood (see also Cardiovascular Proci 
t 
Нова, 2466, 2494, 3067, 3199, 3221, 3350 
3379, 3581 
Blood-Animal ў 
"276, 2396, 2400, 2402, 2453, 2467, 2486 
2600 


ique). 


SES, 


Blood Pressure 


2424, 2467, 2468, 2490, 3073, 3156 

Body (see also Hand, Physique) 

2080, 2087, 2146, 2170, 2342, 2387, 2404, 

2466, 2469, 2490, 2511, 2532, 2623, 2831, 

Cae 3033, 3048, 3467, 3547, 3575, 3578, 
61 

Body Image (SEE Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 

Bone Conduction (SEE Audition) 

Books 

2019, 2021, 2022, 2031, 2036, 2037, 2048, 
2055, 2061, 2068, 2093, 2120, 2169, 2236, 
2281, 2286, 2294, 2380, 2611, 2639, 2695, 
2706, 2740, 2747, 2764, 2766, 2768, 2770, 
2772, 2774, 2792, 2793, 2794, 2803, 2809, 
2811, 2828, 2836, 2877, 2891, 2930, 2957, 
2968, 2973, 2975, 2979, 2982, 2983, 2985, 
2986, 2990, 2994, 2995, 3004, 3019, 3051, 
3062, 3065, 3071, 3095, 3109, 3148, 3237, 
3238, 3239, 3270, 3290, 3321, 3333, 3344, 
3417, 3436, 3511, 3519, 3535, 3536, 3556, 
3585, 3599, 3613, 3614, 3616, 3626, 3653, 
3654, 3656, 3660, 3707, 3708, 3711, 3832, 
3842, 3918, 3986, 3987 

Boredom (SEE Attitude, Emotion) 

Brain (see also next headings, Cerebral Cortex, 
Hypothalamus, Hippocampus, Nervous 
System/Central, Neuroanatomy, 
Thalamus) 

2019, 2353, 2356, 2361, 2371, 2380, 2498, 
3041, 3073, 3956 

Brain-Animal 
2277, 2287, 2289, 2295, 2299, 2301, 2309, 
2321, 2327, 2349, 2382, 2385, 2386, 2391, 
2438, 2439, 2450, 2459, 2460, 2475, 2477, 
2480, 2482, 2532 

Brain Damage 
3040, 3063, 3420, 3504, 3523, 3524, 3525, 
3526, 3527, 3528 

Brain Disorder 
ЗЫР 3351, 3413, 3514, 3521, 3532, 3592, 


Brain Injury (SEE Brain Damage) 

Brain Lesion (see also Brain Lesion-Animal) 
2294, 3533 

Brain Lesion-Animal (see also Rat/Lesions in, 
Cat/Lesions in) 
2285, 2289, 2294, 2299, 2303, 2305, 2306, 
2307, 2308, 2309, 2311, 2313, 2314, 2315, 
2318, 2320, 2346 

Brain Stimulation (see also Rat/Brain Stimu- 
lation in) 
2289, 2298, 2299, 2321, 2327, 2329, 2330, 
2332, 2334, 2335, 2338, 2362, 3344 

Breeding (SEE Genetics) 

Brightness (see also Light) 
2116, 2120, 2128, 2129, 2130, 2510, 2512, 
2603, 3563 

Britain (SEE Great Britain) 

Эже, Home (SEE Family, Marital Prob- 
ms 

Business 
2800, 3640, 3911, 3940, 3948, 3975, 4002, 
4003, 4011 


California Psychological Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality) 
anada 
2 2805, 2934, 3593, 3594, 3604, 3701, 


Cancer (SEE Disease) 
ГАНЫ [шше (SEE Law, Crime & Crim- 
als 
Cardiovascular Disorders 
3184, 3542, 3576, 3588, 3606 
Cardiovascular Processes (see also Blood, 
Blood-Animal, Blood Pressure, Heart, 
Heart Rate 
2466, 2467, 2468, 3197 
Career (SEE Occupation) 
Career Choice (SEE Occupational Choice) 
Case Report 
3117, 3121, 3242, 3277, 3364, 3382, 3413, 
3414, 3415 
ise Report- Treatment 
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3093, 3120, 3124, 3144, 3145, 3146, 3151, 
3153, 3155, 3159, 3165, 3167, 3170, 3175, 
3m. 3180, 3183, 3184, 3404, 3408, 3448, 
Casework (SEE Social Casework) 
Castration (SEE Personality, Sex, Sexual Be- 
havior) 


t 

2296, 2305, 2321, 2330, 2335, 2338, 2350, 

2354, 2357, 2376, 2377, 2385 
Cat/Drug Effects in 

2362, 2424, 2449, 2455, 2461, 2465 
Cat/Learning in 

2343 
Cat/Lesions in 

2338, 2343 
Catalepsy (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
aos 


Behavior 
109, 2211, 2216, 2217, 2224, 2238, 2248, 
2254, 2260, 2261, 2263, 2608, 2688, 3019 
Catharsis (SEE Therapeutic Process) 
Cathexis (SEE Affect, Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Catholicism (SEE Religion) 
Census Studies (SEE Population Characteris- 


tics) 

Central Nervous System (SEE Nervous Sys- 

tem/Central) 

Cerebral Cortex Ci also Visual Cortex) 
2019, 2288, 2292, 2294, 2303, 2310, 2324, 
2325, 2338, 2346, 2349, 2352, 2362, 2364, 
2371, 2385, 2451, 3707 

Dominance (SEE Cerebral Cortex, 
Laterality) 
Cerebral Palsy {SEE Physical Handicap, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of) м 
Thrombosis (SEE Brain Disorder, 
Cardiovascular Disorders) } 

Cerebrovascular Disorder (SEE Brain Disor- 

der, AL Beers 

Certainty (see also Probabilit 

2073. $55. 2262, 2270, 2904, 3343, 3853, 


3921 
Character (SEE Personality, Ethics) Ч 
Character Disorder (see also Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 


3194 

E (SEE Deception) 

Check S (SEE Inventory) 
2329, 2437, 2489, 2510, 2513, 2514, 2524, 
2527, 2533, 2545, 2555, 2595 

Child Abuse 


T " 
cu р (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 
Child (see also es: 
py/Children, Sep ed hildhood, 
ildhood/Psychosis in) 
E 3075, 3253, 3257, 3264, 3275 
Child Rearing (see also Parent-Child Rela- 


tions) 
po 2706, 2724, 2822, 2828, 3098, 3330, 
3452, 3460, 3560, 3820, 3827, 3841, 
Childhood & Children (see also next headings, 
Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
guage Development, Mental Retardation) 
2079, 2390, 7609, 2615, 2635, 2636, 2643, 
2644, 2672, 2804, 2824, 3044, 3089, 3279. 


3624 
‘Ability in 
сы м, 7, 2660, 2667, 2686, 2693, 

2694, 2695, 2696, 2697, 2698, 2715, 2798, 


2820, 2826, 3483, 3665, 3673, 3690, 3692, 
ree pe A. Problems in 
вооа бав. 3061, 3148, 3159, 3175, 3178, 
3187, 3196, 3201, 3349, 3437, 3516, 3517, 
3534, 3538, 3649, 3676, 3678, 3679, 3682, 
3687, 3788 
;J/Concepts & Problem Solving in 
18077610, 2612, 2616, 2645, 2657, 2658, 
, 2661, 2662, 2663, 2664 2665, 
7, 2668, 2669, 2 ‚ 2673, 
ЕЕН pA 2678, 2679, 2680, 2681, 2682, 
2683, 2684, 2687, 2688, 2690, 2691, 2698, 
3611, 3612, 3720, 3724, 3801, 3824, 3826, 


iti 


3847, 3856, 3873, 3894, 3896, 3904 
Childhood/Development in (see also Age Dif- 
ferences-Children) 
2031, 2498, 2503, 2605, 2606, 2610, 2611, 
2617, 2622, 2623, 2626, 2634, 2638, 2639, 
2641, 2646, 2651, 2658, 2660, 2661, 2663, 
2666, 2667, 2668, 2670, 2673, 2674, 2679, 
2680, 2684, 2685, 2687, 2688, 2689, 2690, 
2696, 2697, 2698, 2703, 2706, 2708, 2709, 
2710, 2711, 2717, 2728, 2797, 2820, 2826, 
2827, 2991, 2995, 3105, 3257, 3360, 3418, 
3455, 3486, 3560, 3575, 3611, 3612, 3624, 
3638, 3702, 3707, 3711, 3730, 3830, 3847, 
3856, 3864, 3887 
Childhood/Disadvantaged (see also Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 
2691, 2702, 2968, 3062, 3483, 3614, 3840, 
3844, 3847, 3857, 3861, 3863, 3872, 3875 
Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 
3058, 3061, 3089, 3096, 3105, 3153, 3196, 
3198, 3212, 3258, 3348, 3349, 3352, 3355, 
3360, 3363, 3409, 3437, 3526, 3534, 3545, 
3614, 3676, 3686, 3731, 3773 
Childhood/Family Relations in (SEE Parent- 
Child Relations, Family Relations) 
Childhood/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
SO sete 
3140, 3469, 3473, 3476, 3483, 3485, 3486, 
3487, 3489, 3491, 3519, 3557, 3686, 3688, 
3699, 2j 3702, did SERCH 
Childhood/Hyperactivity in ( ild- 
hood/Behavior Problems in) 
Childhood/Learning in (see also Achieve- 
ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 
dent/Elementary School, School Learnin, 
2608, 2611, 2626, 2634, 2637, 2639, 2648, 
2649, 2650, 2651, 2652, 2653, 2654, 2655, 
2656, 2657, 2662, 2664, 2683, 2798, 3516, 
3638, 3693, 3827, 3856, 3876, 3887 
Childhood/Mental Retardation in (SEE Mental 
Retardation) 


Childhood/ Perception in 

2618, 2627, 2639, 2645, 2647, 2649, 2659, 

2682, 2697, 2698, 2699, 2700, 2701, 3264, 
3517, 3687, 3706, 3717, 3718, 3824, 3829, 
3861, 3869 


Childhood/Personality in. 
2619, 2639, 2642, 2645, 2676, 2702, 2703, 
2704, 2705, 2706, 2726, 2995, 3105, 3275, 
3330, 3486, 3587, 3591, 3633, 3740, 3830, 


3845 
Childhood Physical ШАШ 

3113, 3583, 3587, 3589, 3591, 3686 _ 
Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 


Behavior in) 


Childhood/ Preschool 
2610, 2640, 2649, 2653, 2654, 2655, 2657, 
2664, 2669, 2670, 2671, 2675, 2677, 2680, 
2700, 2798, 3460, 3614, 3638, 3655, 3665, 
3671, 3673, 3676, 3730, 3829, 3850, 3856, 
3857, 3861, 3864, 3869, 3873, 3876, 3887, 
3894, 3896, 3904 

оласе |/ Psychosis in 


Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 
y/Children) 

Childhood/Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 
tion) 


Chlidhood/ Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
nis/Childhood ae 


Idhood/Social Behavior in 
сар, 2637, 2638, 2639, 2706, 2707, 2708, 
3709, 2710, 2711, 2712, 2713, 2714, 2715, 
2716, 2717, 2718, 2719, 2720, 2991, 3506, 
3530, 3557, 3559, 3628, 3678, 3711, 3841 
Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


к; 23, 2452, 2461, 3385, 3402 ^ 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
ing/ Probabilit 
kx 170, 2176, , 2271, 2273, 2575, 
2867, 2872, 2875, 2910, 2933, 3013, 3657 
EF. Genetics) E 

City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Integra- 
tion, Law) 4 4 
Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 


Status) 

Classical Conditioning (SEE Condition- 
ing/Classical) 

Classification (see also Selection, Categorical 
Behavior 


) 

2064, 2254, 2291, 2710, 3259, 3275, 3311, 
3461, 3578, 3730, 3826 

Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 
3148, 3613, 3620, 3631, 3652, 3681, 3715, 
3740, 3786, 3787, 3788, 3793, 3794, 3798, 
3854, 3858, 3870, 3880, 3885, 3893, 3906 

Cleft & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 

Clergy (SEE Religion) 

Client-Centered Therapy (SEE Psychothera- 

py/Methods in) 

Climate (SEE Environment, Temperature) 

Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospital, 

Treatment/Outpatient) 

Clinical МЕС (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
3052, 3076, 3206, 3208, 3209, 3254, 3265, 
3272, 3273, 3456 

M Psychology 


74. 
Cluster Antia (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Cochlea (SEE Ear) 
(SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) 
ein (see also Thinking, Categorical Be- 
ауіог) 
2019, 2021, 2031, 2032, 2137, 2197, 2212, 
2252, 2258, 2380, 2616, 2659, 2668, 2683, 
2687, 2832, 2983, 3019, 3154, 3161, 3162, 
3197, 3516, 3517, 3607, 3613, 3638, 3688, 
3856, 3873, 3883, 3996 
itive Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
issonance) 


Cognitive Style 
qus 3019, 3619, 3806, 3836, 3852, 3867, 


Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
(see also Education, School, Student/ 
College) 

2039, 2873, 3614, 3641, 3647, 3653, 3654, 
3656, 3763, 3767, 3775, 3792, 3832 
College Counseling (SEE Counseling, Gui- 

dance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 
College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see also Color Vision) 
2091, 2118, 2119, 2120, 2130, 2254, 2489, 
2533, 2549, 2555, 2562, 2589, 2701, 2765, 
2955, 3477, 3608, 3812 
Vision 


Color 
2117, 2118, 2119, 2120, 2700, 3477, 3478 
каса mice et also PENA вои 
onverbal, Information, Language, , 
Verbal Behavior) E 
2142, 2723, 2732, 2764, 2828, 2902, 2911, 
2914, 2917, 2918, 2938, 2945, 2946, 2948, 
2949, 2956, 2957, 2962, 3004, 3059, 3097, 
3103, 3391, 3477, 3497, 3511, 3558, 3573, 
ct 3759, 3780, 3793, 3863, 3875, 3962, 


Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (see also Television, 


Ex 


Nonverbal 
2636, 2916, 2925, 2944, 3097, 3440, 3444, 
3473, 3558, 3731 
Community (see also Culture, Gr 2 
3088, 3417, 3429, 3557, 3562, 359 , 3603 
Cons Y Services (see also Clinic, Mental 
lealti 
2747, 3060, 3062, 3080, 3271, 3301, 3302, 
3321, 3416, 3419, 3421, 3428, 3458, 3548, 
3593, 3594, 3595, 3596, 3597, 3598, 3599, 
3600, 3601, 3602, 3603, 3604 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 
chology) 
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2368, 3281 

Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
Motivation) 
2872, 2876, 2888, 2931, 3009, 3013, 3666, 


3860, 
Complexity (see also Cognitive Style, Stimu- 


lus) 

2102, 2105, 2124, 2161, 2181, 2194, 2220, 
2247, 2210, 2373, 2731, 2758, 3291, 3810, 
3982 


саа (see also Thinking, Readin; 

2, 2142, 2188, 2206, 2255, 2256, 2665, 
3662, 3801, 3898 

Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 


037, 2067, 2068, 2069, 2070, 2266, 2875, 
2945, 2965, 3262, 3870, 3879, 3888, 3892, 
3903, 3949, 4003, 4015 

Concentration Camp (SEE Prison, War) 
(see also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinkin; 
2192, 2251, 2260, 2267, 2268, 2612, 2613, 
3817, 3888, 3898, 3939 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 
2266, 3019 
2455, 3378 
Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 


2391, 2455 
— (see also next headings) 

2345, 2361, 2570, 3150, 3152, 3569 
Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE 


Learning/Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & 
Avoidance Learning in) 


Menem 
2470, 2552, 3145, 3162, 3171 
(SEE Escape) 
2187 


Interoceptive 
2275, 7, 2468, 2469, 2470 
(see also Rat/Con- 


ea 
2215, , 2449, 2552, 2554, 2559, 2562, 
2573, 2575, 2576, 2633, 2898, 2950, 3162, 
3171, 3394, 3613 
/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
rtainty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learn- 
ing/Avoidance, GA Processes) 
2010, 2055, 2582, 2730, 2766, 2789, 2792, 
2793, 2830, 2831, 3249, 3590, 3987 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 
inance, Ех] tion, Interpersonal Influ- 
ence, Social Influence) 
2731, 2787, 2827, 2884, 3015, 3172, 3325, 
3353, 3590 
Congress (SEE Symposiom) 
Connotation (SEÉ caning, Semantics) 
Conscience (SEE Value Values, Ethics, 
Motivation) 
Conscious States (see also Awareness 
2023, 2031, 2036, 2088, 2284, , 2768, 
M 3056, 3243, 3245, 3248, 3319, 3344, 
Conservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 
Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Person- 
ality Trait) 
Consonance (SEE Dissonance) 


4009, 4010, 4011, 4012, 4013, 4014 


Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) 


Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 
Context 
2136 2142, 2235, 2238, 2239, 2255, 2609, 


Iv 


Contraception (SEE Birth Control) 
Contribution & Criticism 
2020, 2052, 2053, 2104, 2178, 2200, 2201, 
2258, 2264, 2265, 2311, 2477, 2572, 2674, 
2796, 2852, 2853, 2854, 2881, 2895, 2935, 
2969, 3022, 3023, 3035, 3143, 3152, 3171, 
3296, 3472, 3612, 3650, 3655, 3795, 3893, 
3906, 3940, 3996, 4012, 4016 
Control (see also Display) 
3949, 3951, 3955, 3957 
Control/Internal-External 
2619, 2702, 2705, 2816. 3001, 3011, 3012, 
3015, 3020, 3030, 3086, 3150, 3617, 3782, 
3820, 3823, 3903, 3988 
Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


713, 2870, 2872, 2876, 2880, 2888, 2889, 
2893, 2897, 2901, 2902, 2904, 2907, 2917, 
2922, 2931, 2933, 3013, 3453, 3981 

Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 
Coping vm (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
ial) 
— Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 


tics) 
2061, 2062, 3026 1 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
(see also Guidance/Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 
3059, 3084, 3085, 3148, 3301, 3432, 3433, 
3434, 3435, 3436, 3437, 3438, 3439, 3440, 
3441, 3442, 3443, 3444, 3445, 3446, 3447, 
3448, 3450, 3452, 3453, 3596, 3599, 3605, 
3733, 3734, 3735, 3738, 3740, 3741, 3743, 
3745, 3746, 3747, 3749, 3753, 3754, 3755, 
3756, 3759, 3760, 3761, 3764, 3765, 3767, 
3768, 3769, 3773, 3786, 3790, 3796, 3837, 
3860, 3916 
Counseling/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 
tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


3087, 3316, 3434, 3435, 3438, 3440, 3442, 
3447, 3465, 3704, 3734, 3745, 3748, 3754, 
3755, 3759, 3761, 3765, 3768, 3781 
Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, 
Therapeutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 
Court (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 
(SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Creativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Liter- 
ature, Music, Thinking) 
2156, 2344, 2731, 2766, 2811, 2990, 3065, 
3081, 3237, 3333, 3651, 3709, 3803, 3834, 
3854, 3876, 3943, 3987 í 
Credibility (SEE Experimentation & Experi- 
ments, Interpersonal Influence, Social Per- 
tion; 
Crime & ЕЕ (see also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
2415, 2419, 2782, 2783, 2876, 2934, 2943, 
3016, 3047, 3062, 3065, 3068, 3271, th 
3311, 3312, 3313, 3314, 3315, 3316, 3317, 
3318, 3319, 3320, 3364 сй 
Crisis & Crisis ЕЎ also Col 
munity Services, Emotion, 
3107, 3144, 3296, 3297, 3301, 3302, 3304, 
3321, 3419, 3448, 3605 — 
Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) | 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture 
Cultures & Countries) 
2805, 2818, 2819, 2820, 2821, 2822, КУ) 
2824, 2825, 2826, 2827, 3003, 3024, " 
3992 


Or s, 2155, 2166, 2167, 2205, 2207, E 
2243, 2304, 2310, 2511, 2526. 2556, A 
2895, 2929, 2944, 3017, 3370, 3652, 3812, 
3881 

Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) , 

Cultural iae ; t (SEE soca) 

nomic Status, Childhood/Disadvantaz 

Culture (see also Cultures & Countries 

nology, Social Influence) 


^; 


2045, 2690, 2747, 2764, 2168, 2772, 2716, 
2781, 2786, 2788, 2800, 2802, 2809, 2870, 
2983, 3069, 3230, 3239, 3436, 3483, 3616, 
3809 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture, Africa, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, United. 
States, USSR) 
2660, 2783, 2803, 2818, 2821, 2822, 2823, 
2824, 2980, 3003, 3334, 3643, 3648, 3873, 
3989, 3992, 4002 
Curiosity (SEE Motivation, Thinking) 
Curriculum (see also School Administration, 
Mathematics, Reading) 
2039, 2968, 2974, 2998, 2999, 3080, 3441, 
3596, 3614, 3640, 3645, 3650, 3651, 3677, 
3689, 3691, 3697, 3710, 3711, 3725, 3736, 
3737, 3758, 3762, 3770, 3711, 3772, 3775, 
3797, 3806, 3812, 3814, 3816, 3817, 3818, 
3824, 3825, 3828, 3831, 3834, 3839, 3842, 
3843, 3848, 3849, 3852, 3853, 3854, 3867, 
3868, 3871, 3875, 3877, 3878, 3900 
Cutaneous Sense (see also Skin) 
2089, 2144, 2145, 2146, 2168, 2359, 2620, 
2682, 2697, 3444, 3502, 3855 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, Feedback, 
Computer) 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Data Processing (SEE Computer, Statistics) 
Day Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 
Deafness & Hearing Di 
2080, 3482, 3483, 3484, 3485, 3486, 3487, 
3488, 3489, 3490, 3491, 3511, 3686, 3701, 
3703, 3704 
Death (see also Suicide) 
2531, 2532, 2663, 2747, 2752, 2756, 2710, 
2936, 2986, 2995, 3041, 3057, 3244, 3298, 
3299, 3305, 3579, 3582 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
Deception 
2720, 2876, 2880, 3265, 3739 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/Probability) 
2103, 2223, 2263, 2267, 2270, 2272, 2719, 
2867, 2899, 2910, 2912, 2917, 3071, 3737, 
3756, 3921, 4006 
Decoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) 
Defecation (SEE Elimination) 
Defense Mechanism (see also Identification, 
Repression) 
2770, 2789, 2985, 2990, 3014, 3115, 3126, 
3234, 3525, 3576 
ede ыт. (SEE Defense Mecha- 
ism 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
sonality Trait) 
Deja Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Delayed Reaction (SEE Response) 
Delinquency /Juyenile (see also Antisocial Be- 
avior, Crime & Criminals) 
3016, 3114, 3139, 3321, 3322, 3323, 3325, 
.3326, 3327, 3328, 3341, 3417 
Delirium (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Delusion (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Demographic Variables (SEE Population Char- 
acteristics) 
Denial (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
pendency 
2109, 2728, 2877, 2998, 3017, 3036, 3076, 
3328, 3512, 3694, 3732, 3785 4 
pression (see also Emotion, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 
2411, 2494, 3045, 3107, 3134, 3184, 3188, 
3191, 3192, 3200, 3202, 3204, 3210, 3216, 
3218, 3219, 3220, 3241, 3260, 3267, 3293. 
aum 3347, 3353, 3354, 3357, 3361, 3533, 


Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
| el Deprivation, Isolation, Rat/Depriva- 
lon in 
2488, 2490, 2495, 2520, 2529, 2600, 2727, 
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2963, 3005 


P3133, 2477, 2501 
Depth Perception 


(SEE Perception/Depth) 
(SEE Integration) Urol) 
"D Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 
y, 


2107, 2117, 2121, 2128, 2150, 2601, 3370, 
3485, 3490, 4005, 4016, 4017 
Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 


tries) 
Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matura- 


tion) 

2076, 2295, 2530, 2605, 2606, 2613, 2614, 
2617, 2982, 2985, 2989, 2993, 3916 
Dexterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 

Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 

(see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 

2068, 3043, 3072, 3261, 3475, 3489, 3514, 
3523, 3524, 3578, 3596, 3683, 3708, 3719 
ferential 


Diff: 
, 3260, 3274 
Dial (SEE Display) 
SEE Food) 


Digh GEE Ne ber) 
( uml 
Disability (SEE Physical Handicap) 
Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 
tions) 
оо зана (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 
2074, 2092, 2257, 2275, 3484 | А 
‘Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 
2032, 2447, 2551, 2560, 2561, 2652 
Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 
(see also Illness) 
2282, 2529, 2770, 2776, 3050, 3240, 3372, 
3412, 3578, 3579, 3606 y 
t (SEE Defense Mechanism) 


2409, 4005, 4018 
(see also Attitude Change) 


2160, 2852, 2854, 3019, 4013 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 


Distraction (SEE Attention) 
Diurnal : (SEE Biological Rhythms) 


Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 
DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


рое е, 2346, 2452, 2468, 2507, 3361 
(SEE Authoritarianism, Personal- 


ity Trait) FEE 
see also Authoritarianism) 

2400, 2871, 2876, 2892, 2917, 3550, 4000 
Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 
кз Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental Re- 

сера ) 
ра а Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
e oe also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 
“лз, 2684, 2697, 2698, 2820, 2824, 3033, 
523, 3552 i 
nd уму (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment, Sleep) 


расне (SEE Alcohol. Water & Water In- 
take) Tue: 

Drive (SEE Motivation) 

Driving (see also Safety) 
2869 

DRL (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 


Dropout (SEE School Dropout 
Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
2418, 2425, 2445, 2973, 3067, 3069, 3 
3278, 3279, 3280, 3281, 3282, 3283, 3284, 
3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, 3289 
Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
diction) 
Drug Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Drug Ef- 
fects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Drugs) 
2279, 2285, 2293, 2381, 2383, 2397, 2399, 
2421, 2424, 2425, 2426, 2430, 2432, 2434, 
2436, 2437, 2439, 2441, 2450, 2452, 2454, 
2458, 2460, 2462, 2474, 2486 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
2019, 2047, 2283, 2293, 2381, 2387, 2405, 
406, 2407, 2408, 2409, 2410, 2411, 2412, 
2413, 2414, 2415, 2416, 2417, 2418, 2419, 
2438, 2485, 2628, 2975, 2979, 2981, 3073, 
- 3205, 3315, 3364, 3577 
e 
i 52, 3055, 3186, 3187, 3188, 3189, 
3l 191, 3192, 3193, 3194, 3195, 3196, 
31 198, 3199, 3200, 3201, 3202, 3204, 
3205, 3206, 3207, 3208, 3209, 3210, 3211, 
3212, 3213, 3214, 3215, 3216, 3217, 3218, 
3219, 3220, 3221, 3222, 3279, 3284, 3286, 
3324, 3344, 3363, 3516, 3517, 3518, 3520, 
3522, 3529, 3538, 3545 


Drag. Гар SN 
7, 3190, 3218, 3368, 3372, 3377, 3385, 
3398, 3399, 3400, 3401, 3402, 3403, 3406 
Drug Usage & Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, pup, 
2972, 2973, 2974, 2976, 2977, 2978, 2979, 
2980, 2981, 3045, 3278, 3282, 3283, 3286, 
3288, 3419, 3521, 3605, 3643 
(see also Amphetamine, Antidepressant 
Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Lysergic cid Di- 
ethylamide, Marihuana, ‘ranquilizer) 
2040, 2277, 2279, 2285, 2362, 2384, 2405, 
2411, 2415, 2417, 2418, 2420, 2421, 2422, 
2425, 2426, 2428, 2429, 2431, 2434, 2437, 
2438, 2440, 2442, 2443, 2445, 2446, 2451, 
2455, 2456, 2459, 2461, 2462, 2463, 2464, 
2465, 2486, 2628, 2972, 2977, 3055, 3187, 
3190, 3197, 3198, 3215, 3216, 3218, 3222, 
3284, 3286, 3315, 3363, 3401, 3516, 3518, 
3520, 3522, 3529, 3577 
Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses) ] ek 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


635, 3636, 3637, 3638, 3639, 3640, 3692, 
3774 3789, 3856, 3859, 3864, 3865, 3868, 
3870, 3892. М 

Education/ Adult (SEE Education) 


Education/Physical 
3783, 3855, I 3862, 3874 
ition/Programs In 
PT. 3596 3629, 3679, 3756, 3789, 3840, 
3841, 3844, 3845, 3846, 3847, 3850, 3851, 
3857, 3861, 3863, 3866, 3867, 3869, 3870, 
3872, 3873, 3875, 3876, 3877, 3896 
tion/ Special 
каш, 3419, 3511, 3596, 3614, 3675, 3677, 
3678, 3679, 3680, 3682, 3683, 3684, 3685, 
3686, 3688, 3689, 3690, 3699, 3700, 3701, 
3702, 3703, 3704, 3705, 3707, 3708, 3717, 
3718 
Education/Special-Mental Retardation (see 
also Mental Retardation/Learning in) 
3536, 3543, 3614, 3686, 3688, 3709, 3710, 
3711, 3712, 3713, 3714, 3715, 3716, 3719. 
3720, 3721, 3723, 3725, 3727, 3728, 3729 


Education/Special-I 


RON тыт 


3696, 3697 

Educational Background 
2838, 3020, 3024, 3283, 3314, 4000, 4014 

Educational Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 

cational) 

Educational Measurement (see also 

Test/Achievement) 
3613, 3620, 3655, 3657, 3659, 3664, 3666, 
3669, 3670, 3675, 3680, 3684, 3685, 3690, 
3691, 3818, 3832, 3843, 3883 

Educational Psychology 
3514, 3611, 3613, 3615, 3618, 3626, 3767 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (SEE 

Test/Personality) 

Effort (SEE Work & Work Analysis) 

Ego (see also Self) 

2623, 2786, 2983, 2985, 2988, 2989, 3000, 
3007, 3113, 3116, 3122, 3245, 3261, 3263, 
019 3327, 3333, 3354, 3486, 3525, 3591, 
696 

Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
2284, 2286, 2299, 2320, 2321, 2331, 2333, 
2338, 2339, 2340, 2341, 2342, 2343, 2344, 
2346, 2347, 2348, 2349, 2350, 2352, 2361, 
2362, 2364, 2367, 2376, 2377, 2380, 2430, 
2433, 2451, 2466, 2483, 2484, 2492, 2495, 
3066, 3156, 3533 

Electrocardiogram (SEE — Electrophysiology, 

Cardiovascular Processes, Heart) 

Electroconvulsive Shock 
2279, 2328, ru 

Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy 
3184, 3185 

Electrode (SEE Electroencephalography, Elec- 

trical Activity) 

Electrodermal Response (SEE Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Hie ЕЕ УЫ (see also Arousal) 
2148, 2283, 2284, 2294, 2355, 2358, 2361, 
2363, 2490, 2628, 3055, 3073, 3214, 3313, 
3344, 3505, 3529, 3531, 3592 

Electroencephalography-Animal 
2333, 2350, 2422, 2438, 2445, 2449, 2455, 
2459, 3375 

Electromyography (see also Eye Movement, 

Muscle) 
2275, 2342, 2347, 2350, 3073, 3217 

Electrophysiology 
2286, 2294, 2339, 2347, 2372, 2375, 3073 

Electroretinography (SEE Electrophysiology, 

Retina) 

Elimination 
2282, 2309, 2476, 2499, 2521, 2549, 2593, 
3048, 3148, 3212, 3363, 3437 

Embedded Figures (SEE Test/Intelligence, De- 

pendency) 

Embryo (see Pregnancy) 

Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 

2016, 2086, 2152, 2157, 2278, 2288, 2416, 
2492, 2494, 2503, 2646, 2715, 2766, 2806, 
2810, 2811, 2839, 2849, 2866, 2877, 2891, 
2930, 2944, 2985, 2986, 2988, 2990, 2994, 
2995, 3000, 3017, 3025, 3065, 3081, 3129, 
3246, 3251, 3587, 3694, 3731, 3964 

Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood/ 

Emotional Disturbances in) 

3062, 3139, 3199, 3216, 3218, 3219, 3246, 

3293, 3297, 3303, 3351, 3354, 3413, 3414, 

3443, 3471, 3533, 3537, 3719 
кашы, (see also Emotion) 


Empathy (see also Therapeutic Process) 
3004, 3082, 3434, 3440, 3453, 3704, 3798 
Employee (SEE Personnel/Industrial) 
Encephalitis (SEE Brain Disorder) 
Encoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Memo- 
гу, Thinking) 
Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
therapy/Group) 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
Endogenous-Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 
Engineering Psychology 
3946, 4005, 4015, 4016, 4017 
Engineers & Engineering (SEE Occupation) 
Enuresis (SEE Elimination) 
Environment (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
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sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 
2032, 2045, 2111, 2147, 2494, 2617, 2626, 
2659, 2675, 2765, 2773, 2777, 2778, 2781, 
2791, 2832, 2847, 2873, 3078, 3081, 3405, 
3412, 3455, 3543, 3631, 3676, 3720, 3763, 
3778, 3932, 3933, 4004, 4005, 4006, 4007, 
4008 
Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
2317, 2473, 2474, 2475, 2476, 2477, 2478, 
2480, 2481, 2487, 2516, 2518, 2522, 2524, 
2530, 2534, 2592, 2604, 3795 
Epilepsy 
3055, 3066, 3214, 3529, 3530, 3531, 3532, 
3533, 3534 


Epinephrine 
2390, 2402, 2472, 2486 
EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 
Equipment (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-Ani- 
mal) 
ics (SEE Engineering Psychology, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 


Error 
2056, 2059, 2060, 2250, 2252, 2564, 2676, 
2951, 3814 

Escape 
2275, 2337, 2519, 2567, 2568, 3150, 3361 

Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 

Estimation 
2057, 2064, 2066, 2092, 2269, 2271, 3515 

Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
2021, 2767, 2844, 2995, 3023, 3041, 3053, 
3103, 3163, 3178, 3377, 3457, 3574, 3616, 

5 3632, 3756, 3785, 3953 
2665, 2705, 2706, 2732, 2733, 2759, 2766, 
2767, 2791, 2792, 2795, 2796, 2797, 2798, 
2799, 2800, 2801, 2802, 2803, 2804, 2805, 
2818, 2829, 2838, 2841, 2848, 2851, 2870, 
2932, 2934, 2947, 2986, 3047, 3109, 3117, 
3230, 3296, 3405, 3627, 3644, 3646, 3674, 
3727, 3746, 3776, 3795, 3799, 3802, 3811, 
3840, 3992 

Etiok 
2784, 2843, 3314, 3341, 3591, 3594, 3719 

Eugenics (SEE Genetics) 

Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
2857, 2961, 3074, 3367, 3393, 3442, 3601, 
3645, 3756, 3847, 3928, 3995 

Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 

Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 

ence, Theory) 

Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 

Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) 
bise Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Educa- 
tion/Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, 
Childhood/Handicapped) 
Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 

Excretion (SEE Elimination) 

Executive (SEE Management) 

Exercise (SEE Work) 

Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE Ex- 

istentialism) 

Existentialism 
2018, 2766, 2810, 3071, 3170, 3242, 3357, 
3436, 3445 

Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 

tion, Set) 

2075, 2152, 2157, 2174, 2267, 2269, 2351, 
2546, 2796, 2806, 2839, 2854, 2893, 2897, 
2996, 3343, 3433, 3838, 3989 

Experience (see also Familiarity, Practice) 
2300, 3001, 3288, 3624, 3638 

Experience/Early 
2076, 2395, 2506, 2520, 2521, 2522, 2523, 
2524, 2525, 2526, 2527, 2528, 2529, 2530, 
2531, 2532, 2533, 2534, 2535, 2552, 2587, 
2595, 2639 

Experimental Desi; 

2054, 2060, 2061, 2062, 2065, 2071, 2171, 

5 2605, 3509 

xperimental Psychology 
2995 


vi 


Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
search, Research Methods) 
2050, 2052, 2074, 2075, 2739, 2922, 3031, 
4015 


Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments) 

Expert Testimony (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
ment) 

Exploratory Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 


in) 
2491, 2549, 2640, 2692, 2709. 
Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
2178, 2182, 2547, 2650, 2654, 3150, 3171, 
7; 


Extinction/Resistance to 
2201, 2578 
Extrasensory Perception (SEE Parapsycholo- 


gy) 

Extroversion-Introversion 
2110, 2492, 2495, 2735, 2919, 2999, 3016, 
3696, 3797, 3862, 4000 

Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
2100, 2114, 2115, 2116, 2172, 2306, 2645, 
3475 

Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment) 
2111, 2115, 2126, 2127, 2353, 2369, 2370, 
2376, 3409, 3474, 3475 

nun Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
id) 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 
verbal, Social Perception) 
Factor Analysis (see also Correlation) 
2065, 2066, 3021, 3620, 3655 
Faculty (SEE Teacher) 7 
Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 
Faking (SEE Deception) " 
Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
2103, 2188, 2199, 2200, 2205, 2214, 2236, 
2238, 2248, 2261, 2616, 2640, 2688, 2690, 
2853, 3564 к 
Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 
Mother, Father) 
2634, 2644, 2694, 2734, 2784, 2808, 2828, 
2833, 2838, 2841, 2868, 3038, 3102, 3103, 
3314, 3323, 3439, 3455, 3458, 3538, 3543, 
3562, 3589, 3599, 3807, 3872 
Family Planning (SEE Birth Control) 
Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 
2718, 2726, 2807, 2822, 2828, 2829, 2830, 
2831, 2832, 2978, 3057, 3282, 3299, 3335, 
3337, 3448, 3451, 3519, 3536, 3837, 3840 
Family Therapy 
3102 


Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


pm 2240, 2737, 3032, 3035, 3148 

Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
tion) i 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
2722, 2723, 2725, 2808, 3049, 3127, 3140, 
3212, 3244, 3282, 3299, 3337, 3349, 3359, 
3437, 3451, 3465, 3469, 3646, 3751, 3753, 
3766, 3773, 3863 


Fatigue 
3169, 2396, 2479, 3656, 3912, 3964, 3968 
Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 
2464, 2485, 2494, 2545, 2728, 2770, 2869, 
3146, 3163, 3169, 3251, 3253, 3345, 3579, 
3621, 3694, 3939, 3940 ы 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Reinforcement) T 
2099, 2167, 2169, 2182, 2344, 2361, 2656, 
2900, 2927, 3149, 3174, 3374, 3475, 3499, 
3508, 3663, 3704, 3787, 3813, 3825, 3855, 
3874, 3879, 3901, 3993 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 
Feeling (SEE Emotion) 
Femininity (SEE Sex Role) Ж 
Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual Dis 
order) 


| 


1 


| 


4 


1 


| 


Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 


Field Dependence (SEE Dependency) 


Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
_ vation) 
iting (SEE Aggression, Hostility) 
Figural Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 
igure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
orm & Shape) 


Film 
2164, 2283, 2737, 2782, 2785, 2796, 2900, 
2915, 3059, 3077, 3183, 3397, 3447, 3620, 
ES 3670, 3791, 3858, 3867, 3874, 3888, 

Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 

Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 
Body) 

Fish 
2081, 2274, 2311, 2473, 2474, 2534, 2544, 
2547, 2574, 2587, 2589 

Flavor (SEE Taste) 

Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 


. Food 
2296, 2308, 2422, 2498, 2501, 2503, 2583, 


2601 

Food Deprivation 
2449, 2497, 2508, 2509, 2527, 2543, 2550 

Food Intake 
2289, 2298, 2309, 2319, 2322, 2383, 2404, 
2467, 2496, 2497, 2499, 2500, 2502, 2504, 
2505, 2506, 2509, 2513, 2526, 2527, 2535, 
2536, 2542, 2544, 2550, 2598, 2621, 3167, 
3348, 3351, 3413, 3575 

Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 

Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, Item, 
Response, Testing Methods) 

Foreign Relations (SEE International Rela- 
tions) 

Foreman (SEE Management) 

Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Memo- 
ty, Retention) 

Form Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 


аре) 
к" (SEE Family, Community Serv- 
5) 
France 
2795 
Freud/S. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
їс Theory) 
Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In- 
lerpersonal Attraction) 
аше (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


в 
2372 

Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Lesion-Animal) 

Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, E- 
motion) 
2464, 2560, 2582, 2737, 2771, 3320 


Galvanic Skin Response 
2086, 2284, 2345, 2351, 2620, 3149, 3262, 
3315, 3384 
ame (see also Recreation) 
2265, 2273, 2872, 2876, 2889, 2893, 2897, 
G 2907, 2913, 2931, 3013, 3355, 3895 
ате Theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
a Making, Learning/Probability) 
незна Processes (SEE Digestive Sys- 
m 


Generalization 
2216, 2343, 2468, 2533, 2562, 2563, 2613, 
2637, 3150 
eneralization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 
'enetics 
2292, 2811, 3022, 3023, 3046, 3050, 3062, 
3113, 3317, 3344, 3414, 3415, 3455, 3535, 
2597, 3547, 3554, 3555, 3578, 3596, 3683, 


Genetics-Animal 
Genz 186, 2488, 2489, 2491, 2516, 2543 
enius (SEE Gifted) 
latrics (see also Gerontology) 
2147, 3119, 3232, 3524, 3599, 3606, 3607, 
3608, 3609, 3610 
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Germany 
2619, 3003 
Geron (see also Geriatrics} 


2140, 2612, 2741, 2742, 8. 2744, 2746, 
2747, 2748, 2749, 2750, 2751, 2752, 2753, 
2754, 2755, 2756, 2757, 2758, 2759, 2760, 
2761, 3463, 3599 


t Psychology 
2088, 2115, 2205, 3109, 3266, 3436, 3994 


3691, 3692, 3693 
Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
me 2396, 2402, 2404, 2446, 2453, 2600, 


Goal (SEE Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Government 

pur 2782, 2785, 2793, 2794, 3416, 3842, 


Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ment/Academic, Achievement/Academic- 
"College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 


rammar 
2016, 2188, 2191, 2192, 2205, 2207, 2218, 
2220, 2231, 2238, 2253, 2255, 2256, 2609, 
2653, 2672, 2675, 2685, 2954, 2964, 2967, 
3258, 3507, 3662, 3795, 3812 

Graphology (SEE Writing) 

Great В! 


ritain 

2820, 3296, 3942, 4010 

Group (see also next headings, Community, 

Culture, Interpersonal Processes) 

2770, 2772, 2837, 2865, 2866, 2879, 2881, 
2885, 2899, 2900, 2905, 2906, 2917, 2919, 
2921, 3443, 3584, 3616, 3652, 3735, 3738, 
3740, 3741, 3743, 3746, 3754, 3760, 3768, 
3769, 3784, 3786, 3790, 3796, 3798, 3800, 
3805, 3860, 3987, 3988 


Group Discussion 
29, 2921, 3419, 3460 


Group D; 

нр 92275 3738, 2865, 2867, 2871, 2875, 
2890, 2892, 2894, 2896, 2903, 2905, 2909, 
2910, 2912, 2913, 2918, 2978, 3987 

Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 

Group Structure (SEE. Group, Role) 

Group Therapy (SEE. Psychotherapy/Group) 

Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 

Group/Small (see also Interpersonal Pro- 


E 2871, 2882, 2889, 2892, 2903, 3602, 


3733, 3987 ‘ К 
Guidance (SEE next headings, Counseling) 
Guidance/Child (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 

dren, Guidance/Educational) 


idance/ Educational 
3736, 3752, 3758, 3763, 3848 


idance/ Vocational 
b 3739, 3742, 3749, 3752, 3766, 3916, 3917, 


3918, 3920, 3930 
Guilt (SEE Emotion, Motivation) 
Guinea Pig (SEE Animals) 
Gustation (SEE Taste) 


Habit (SEE Learning, Extinction) 
ore 2343, 2360, 2492, 2552, 2624, 


Hallucinogen (SEE Drugs, Lysergic Acid Di- 


es SEE Rating Scale) 
п 
Hand [5s AS Body, Маке Performance) 
indedness (SEE Laterality) | 
etm See Childhood/! Handicapped, 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
ing Disorder 
нй (ete Lxperience/Early) 
2521, 2594 2 
Handwriting (SEE. Writing) 
Headache (SEE Illness) 
Hearing (SEE Audition) 


Hearing Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & 


vii 


Hearing Disorder). 

Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Heart (see also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
Pressure, Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
Rate) 

Heart Rate 
2074, 2275, 2284, 2302, 2408, 2467, 2468, 
2469, 2470, 2472, 2476, 2483, 2484, 2490, 
2495, 2521, 2624, 3156, 3169, 3375, 3378 

Heat (SEE Temperature) 

Helght (SEE Physique) 

Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses) 
Heredity (SEE Genetics) 
High (SEE School, Student/High 


School, Adolescence) 
Higher Education (SEE College) 


Hippocampus 
2285, 5310, 2320, 2349, 3533 

History (see also Psychology/History of) 
2 2015, 2768, 2783, 2793, 2979, 3236, 


Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
Homicide (SEE Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 
Homosexuality 
2836, 3163, 3329, 3331, 3332, 3441 
Honesty (SEE перо 
Hormone (see also PE 
2047, 2300, 2309, 2318, 2323, 2326, 2332, 
2389, 2390, 2392, 2393, 2394, 2395, 2396, 
2397, 2398, 2399, 2400, 2401, 2402, 2403, 
2404, 2408, 2427, 2446, 2448, 2472, 2482, 
2499, 2505, 2547, 3216, 3372, 3413, 3537, 
3583, 3592 
Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 
3042, 3057, 3209, 3262, 3411, 3579, 3580, 
3587 
Hostility (see also Aggression) 
2159, 2783, 2784, 2815, 2830, 3512, 3931 
Hue (SEE Color) 1 
Human Engineering (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 
Humor (see also Literature, Language, Emo- 


tion) 

2016, 2839 vil 
Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 
Husband (SEE Marriage) 


Hypnosis 
$ 2151, 2283, 2466, 2514, 2906, 2995, 3007, 
3062, 3065 у 
Hypnotherapy (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 
py/Methods in) 


Hypothalamus 
РУ, 2298, 2307, 2309, 2316, 2317, 2318, 
2319, 2322, 2323, 2326, 2327, 2331, 2332, 
2333, 2336, 2427, 2428, 3351 ] 
Hysteria & Hysterics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
3346 


Id (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 


ification 
ШЕП 2291, 2706, 2725, 2754, 2797, 2799, 


2805, 2875, 3031, 3751, 3766, 3888, 4005 


tit: 

ме, 2786, 2795, 2804, 2986, 3071, 3078, 
3120, 3332 

Illegitimate Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 


er) 
lso Disease) 
E 3057, 3168, 3414, 3471, 3580, 3581, 
3583, 3585, 3590, 3592, 3719 
Illumination (SEE Brightness, Environment) 


s 2094, 2095, 2096, 2113, 2375, 2744 


Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 
tion, Bod: 
сорот, Вот 2885, 3033 
Imagery 
3151, 2192, 2194, 2196, 2199, 2200, 2211, 
232}, 2230, 2233, 2344, 2804, 3152, 3166, 
3173, 3240, 4005 


Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 


ing) 
Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
tei nal Processes, Model) 
2552, 2655, 2686, 2697, 2706. 2712, 2714, 
2717, 2941, 3031, 3175, 3491, 3503, 3627, 
3726, 3791 
Formation (SEE Social Работ) 
Imprint (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Expe- 
rience/Early) 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 
inforcement) 
2156, 2574, 3815, 3981, 3984 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (SEE Learning) 
Income (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 


Independency (SEE Dependency) 
India 4 


2788, 2821, 2823, 2830, 3032, 3849, 3909, 
3940 
Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) 
Individual Differences 
2124, 2693, 2794, 2968, 2987, 3019, 3020, 
3027, 3616, 3982, 3988 
Industrial (see also Business, Per- 
sonnel/Industrial) 


3909, 3912, 3915, 3949 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
2074, 2523, 2611, 2615, 2620, 2621, 2622, 
2623, 2624, 2625, 2626, 2627, 2629, 2630, 
2631, 2632, 2633, 2634, 2692, 2709, 2727, 
3115, 3194, 3214, 3544 
Influence (SEE Interpersonal Influence, Per- 
suasion, Social Influence) 
Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation eee are 
2068, 2123, 2137, 2175, 2204, 2219, 2227, 
2248, 2260, 2261, 2294, 2846, 2938, 2940, 
2945, 2948, 2965, 2967, 3019, 3049, 3374, 
3465, 3580, 3584, 3590, 3595, 3662, 3707, 
3819, 3828, 3881, 4006 
Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 


uter) 

Information Theory (see also Information) 
3070, 3878, 3962, 3982 

Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 
SN 2178, 2183, 2377, 2387, 2461, 2582, 


таро ВЕБ Projective Technique, Rorschach 
est) 


Insect 
221 2518, 2537, 2538, 2585, 2599, 2602, 
81 


Insecurity (SEE Dependency, Neurosis) 
Insight (SEE Problem Solving, Thinking, Self- 
Perception, Social Perception, Therapeutic 


Ocess) 
Instinctive Behavior (see also Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
2045, 2297, 2311, 2399, 2491, 2527, 2536, 
2537, 2538, 2552, 2594, 2863, 3233, 3550 
Institute (SEE Organizations, College) 
institutionalization 


Institution & li (see also Hos- 
pial & Hospitalization, Mental Hospital & 
lospitalization) 


2629, 2709, 2750, 3223, 3224, 3225, 3226, 
3232, 3536, 3553, 3562, 3573, 3711 
ears (see also Teaching) 
Instructions/Experimental 
2199, 2200, 2209, 2211, 2221, 2230, 2232, 
2345, 2642, 2678, 3030, 3169, 3265 
Insulin (SEE Hormone) 
Insulin Shock Therapy (SEE Therapy) 


Integration 
“2%, 2792, 2803, 3860 

Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 
ing) 

Intelligence (see also next headings) 
2259, 2365, 2493, 2503, 2637, 5091, 2692, 
2696, 2744, 2798, 2987, 2999, 3021, 3023, 
3025, 3517, 3554, 3555, 3633, 3657, 3668, 
3674, 3687, 3693, 3769, 3807, 3808, 3830, 
3834, 3856 

Intelligence Quotient 
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2615, 2801, 2826, 2832, 3022, 3023, 3046, 
3314, 3537, 3561, 3714, 3850, 3872 
Tests & Testing (SEE Test/Intel- 
nce) 


Int 
lige: 
шее (SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 
Interest (see also Motivation) 
3076, 3722, 3751 . 
Interest/Vocational (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est) 
Interference 
2181, 2183, 2197, 2208, 2215, 2221, 2234, 
2242, 2244, 2262, 2913, 2955, 3586 
Internal-External Control (SEE Control/Inter- 
nal-External) 


International Relations 
2042, 2789, 2792 


Attraction. 
2716, 2859, 2874, 2877, 2879, 2887, 2891, 
2927, 2931, 2933, 2934, 2935, 2941, 3025, 
3234, 3645, 3744, 3853 


3325, 3990 
Interpersonal Perception (SEE Social Percep- 


tion) 
Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 
Social Processes, Family Relations) 
2091, 2706, 2714, 2719, 2763, 2764, 2792, 
2806, 2823, 2828, 2862, 2863, 2864, 2868, 
2870, 2874, 2875, 2877, 2878, 2880, 2882, 
2883, 2886, 2887, 2888, 2889, 2890, 2891, 
2893, 2894, 2898, 2899, 2901, 2902, 2904, 
2906, 2908, 2914, 2915, 2916, 2917, 2920, 
2924, 2926, 2928, 2930, 2935, 2936, 2937, 
2938, 2940, 2949, 2985, 2990, 2993, 3004, 
3011, 3019, 3120, 3126, 3135, 3362, 3418, 
3438, 3465, 3557, 3559, 3617, 3619, 3641, 
3732, 3734, 3735, 3737, 3759, 3761, 3781, 
3793, 3816, 3851, bs 3992, a 
Interresponse Interval (: Interval/Time) 
Int. Processes 


nterstimulus 
2145, 2184, 2211, 2219, 2225, 2230, 2239, 
2247, 2337, 2345, 2360, 2542, 2558, 2569 


2118, 2128, 2173, 2183, 2213, 2222, 2224, 
2328, 2366, 2563, 2570, 2580, 2676, 3291, 


3480, 3810 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Vocá- 


tional, раан ) 
3433, 3744, 3765, 3931, 3933 
(SEE Extroversion-Introversion) 
nce © Des Cognition 
inventory (see also Questionnaire, 
2072, 3027, 3262 
Isolation (see also Alienation 
2084, 2426, 2528, 2595, 2 
3470, 3797, 3851, 4008 


2762, 3093 
Tem, Gee also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 


) 
2073, 2850, 3026, 3660 


urvey) 


, 2791, 3313, 


Japan 
2826, 3186, 3338, 3342, 3989 
Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnology) 
Job (SEE next headings, Occupation, Person- 
nel/Industrial, Work & Work Analysis) 
Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Wi & 
Work Analysis) 
Job Performance 
2161, 3374, 3792, 3917, 3920, 3969, 3970, 
3972, 3973, 3974, 3977, 3978, 3980, 3983, 
3984, 3986 
Job Satisfaction 
3005, 3086, 3779, 3792, 3908, 3917, 3919, 
3932, 3952, 3969, 3970, 3971, 3972, 3975, 
3976, 3978, 3979, 3980, 3982, 3985, 3986, 
3999, 4000 


J 
1 


189, 2213, 2257, 2658, 2674, 2684, 


viii 


2729, 2824, 2930, 2944, 3839, 3974, 4006 

Judgment/Perceptual (see also Perception, the 
various senses) 

EE 2092, 2102, 2124, 2143, 2291, 2378, 


Junior College (SEE. College) 

Junior School SEE School, Student/ 
Junior High School) 

e, шал (SEE Delinquency/Ju- 
venile' 


Kibbutz/Israel кел) 

Kindergarten ( hildhood/Preschool; 

Kinesthesis (see also Movement) | 
2087, 2162, 2169, 2250, 2620, 3502 

Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 

Knowledge of Resulis (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 

Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

(see also next headings, Commu- 
nication, Information, Speech, Psycholin- 
guistics, Verbal Behavior) 

2123, 2191, 2229, 2244, 2253, 2255, 2257, 
2515, 2609, 2833, 2951, 2952, 2953, 2954, 
2955, 2956, 2957, 2960, 2962, 2964, 2965, 
2983, 3024, 3040, 3314, 3483, 3495, 3530, 
3706, 3875 


Language Development 

610, 2647, 2657, 2665, 2669, 2672, 2675, 
2685, 2686, 2687, 2689, 2957, 3511, 3696, 
3720 


ow ore were 
14, 2244, 2685, 2951, 2953, 2954, 2955, 
2959, 2962, 2964, 3727, 3831, 3878, 3900 
Latent Learning (SEE Learning) 
Laterality 
2087, 2134, 2170, 2172, 2291, 2292, 2341, 
2351, 2353, 2361, 2371, 2380, 2645, 3707 
Latin America 
2821, 2827 4 i 
Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
2763, 2785, 2803, 2840, 2845, 2943, 2979, 
3041, 3044, 3051, 3062, 3065, 3271, 3312, 
3316, 3319, 3321, 3414, 3536, 3549, 3574, 
3632, 3762, 3983, 3985 j 
Leadership (see also Management, 
2058. DTI. 2899, 2912, 2918, 2998, 3086, 
3223, 3651, 3735, 3757, 3771, 3987, 3993 
Eom. (see also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Monkey/Learning in, Cat/Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 
2036, 2108, 2178, 3179, 2185, 2268, д 
2525, 2552, 2554, 2764, 2962, 2975, 2985, 
3083, 3693, 3883 


Disorders 
, 3068, 3072, 3479, 3515, 3614, a 
3677, 3680, 3682, 3705, 3706, 3708, 3718, 
726 
Learning Model (SEE Model) 
Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 


2032, 2177, 2186, 2898, 2950, 3182, 3613, 
3944 


Transfer 
Bd 2198, 2215, 2221, 2232, 2306, 0. 
2648, 2649, 2657, 2743, 3528, 3613, gr 
Learning/Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoida 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
2077, 2279, 2301, 2306, 2497, 2531, 2510 
/Discrimination (see also Discri 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination 5 
2180, 2190, 2285, 2434, 2533, 2562, 
2649, 2743, d rie 
Learning/Escape (SE ape). 
rper уйе АЙ (SEE Learning). ing/ 
/Instrumental (SEE Condition 
Operant Rat/Conditioning in) 


Learning/Maze (see also Rat/Maze Learning 


їп) 
2434, 2488, 2489 
Learning/Motor 
2169, 2171, 2177, 2182, 3009, 3855, 3862, 
3874 
Learning/Over (SEE Learning) 
Learning/Paired Associate 
2185, 2192, 2193, 2194, 2195, 2196, 2197, 
2198, 2199, 2200, 2215, 2237, 2246, 2657, 
3010, 3571 
Learning/Probability 
2551, 2656 
Learning/Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 
2488, 3571 
Learning, а! 
a 2209, 2225, 2230, 2251, 3392, 3510, 
10 
Learning/Verbal (see also Learning/Paired 
Associate) 
2181, 2183, 2187, 2189, 2190, 2198, 2199, 
2200, 2207, 2209, 2210, 2214, 2231, 2234, 
2241, 3010, 3328 
Legibility (SEE Display, Writing) 
Leisure (SEE Recreation) 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal, Rat/Lesions in, Cat/Lesions in) 
2293, 2301, 2313, 2397 
Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, Personal- 
ity Trait) 
Licensing (SEE Law) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color) 
2101, 2118, 2119, 2120, 2128, 2184, 2358, 
2409, 2423, 2449, 2473, 2510, 2512, 2518, 
2524, 2533, 2535, 2549, 2603, 2618, 3478, 
3480, 3505, 3541 
Light Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Liking (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Linguistics (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 
Perception) 
Literature 
2736, 2780, 2785, 2947, 2970, 2971, 3234, 
3238, 3240, 3249, 3250, 3251, 3805 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal) 
Localization 
2098 
Logic (see also Thinking) 
2021, 2152, 2667, 2673, 2678, 2780, 3249 
Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
Longitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 
Loudness (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 
Love (SEE Emotion) 
Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Lying (SEE Deception) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 
2283, 2423, 2442, 2444, 2449, 2973, 3324, 
3364, 3385, 3643 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 
Machine (SEE Араа) 
Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 
anagement (see also Business, Leadership) 
2802, 2879, 2998, 3418, 3464, 3543, 3595, 
3908, 3928, 3942, 3943, 3944, 3967, 3972, 
3975, 3977, 3980, 3981, 3989, 3990, 3991, 
3992, 3993, 3994, 3995, 3998, 3999, 4000, 
4001, 4002 
Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression. 
Psychosis) 
Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 
larihuana 
2381, 2407, 2427, 2450, 2972, 2973, 2976, 
2977, 2979, 2981, 3643 
Marital Problems (see also Family Therapy) 
2828, 2836, 3028, 3128, 3297, 3449, 3453 
Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 
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sumer pud 
Маш see Family, Sexual Behavior) 
› 2807, 2828, 283%, 2992, 3028, 529) 
3307, 3336, 3441, 3449, 3453 
(SEE Sex Role) 
(see also Interference) 
2113, a 2136, 2138, 2141, 2145, 2219, 


2340, 
Masochism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Social Behavior- 
Human) 
Mass Media (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Maternal Behavior (see also Mother, Parent- 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 
2081, 2398, 2520, 2523, 2526, 2529, 2531, 
2532, 2594 
(see also Number) 
2019, 2021, 2051, 2055, 2056, 2061, 2123, 
2363, 3272, 3640, 3697, 3817, 3843, 3853 
МИ Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-Ani- 
m 


Maturation (see also Development) 
2506, 2985, 3683 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (SEE Test/ 


Personality) 
Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
dvo (see also Semantics) 
2105, 2218, 2220, 2230, 2233, 2268, 
2609, 2613, 2664, 2687, 2701, 2811, 2952, 
2956, 2958, 2959, 2961, 2969, 2983, 3392, 
3468, 3731, 3971 


Meaningfulness 
2181, 2608, 3473, 3814, 3819, 3828, 3881 
Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
2054, 2055, 2061, 2271, 2773, 3147, 4016 
Mediating Response (SEE Mediation) 
Mediation 


2032 
Medicine (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


R74 2840, 2979, 3042, 3057, 3064, 3065, 
3070, 3088, 3238, 3436, 3574, 3582, 3719 
Memory (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 


tion 
205, 2069, 2188, 2189, 2200, 2204, 2205, 
2206, 2209, 2212, 2215, 2217, 2219, 2220, 
2221, 2223, 2227, 2228, 2233, 2234, 2235, 
2236, 2239, 2240, 2267, 2286, 2294, 2405, 
2407, 2434, 2661, 2749, 2833, 3019, 3062, 
3180, 3350, 3527, 3655 


Memory/Short Term 
2137, 2214, 2241, 2242, 2244, 2245, 2247, 
2248, 2249, 2250, 2294, 2556, 2653, 2758, 
3376, 3510, 3565 һ 
(SEE Nervous System/Disorder of) 
Menstruation (SEE Biological Rhythms) | 
Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (SEE Development) _ 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis, 
ific disorders) 

En 2381, 2845, 2995, 3068, 3093, 3194, 
3199, 3200, 3228, 3246, 3247, 3259, 3261, 
3266, 3273, 3315, 3317, 3318, 3328, 3333, 
3334, 3335, 3336, 3338, 3341, 3342, 3594, 
3606, 3610, 3926 

Mental Health (see also ais idm 
& Social, Community ices) 
2726, 2762, 2991, 3044, 3060, 3062, 3071, 
3089, 3239, 3271, 3273, 3381, 3388, 3416, 
3419, 3428, 3429, 3431, 3514, 3593, 3594, 
3595, 3602, d 3776 (аю 
Mental Н (see 
cae НОГА tion, Institution & 
itutionalization 
1960, 3205, ЭРИП 3230, 3336, 3340, 3395, 
3398, 3403, 3540, 3553, 3600, 3607, 3610, 
US I easi Prigrstus in 
Mental 
3172, 3228, 3229, 3231, 3404 
Mental Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 
Processes 

Me 2088, 2108, 2773, 2987, 3949, 3956. 

3959, 4004 а 
Mental Retardation (see also next headings, 


ix 


Learning, Learning Disorders) 
2498, 3050, 3194, 3223, 3224, 3415, 3429, 
3535, 3536, 3537, 3539, 3540, 3541, 3542, 
3543, 3544, 3546, 3547, 3548, 3549, 3550, 
плыш 
^ , 3561, 3562, 3563, 3688, 
Mc н 
/Di of 
3536, 3673, 3727 ni 
Mental Retardation/Educasion in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Retardation) 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
3159, 3167, 3554, 3564, 3565, 3566, 3567, 
3568, 3569, 3570, 3571, 3709, 3711, 3713, 
3721, 3723, 3724, 3728, 3730 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
3167, 3225, 3226, 3536, 3538, 3545 
Mental Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation 
& Training in 
Meprobanate (SEE Trang 
( ranquilizer) 
Metabolism d 
2301, 2324, 2382, 2383, 2391, 2422, 2428, 
A ган ra 2486, e o 07 3193, oe 
Sie see also Researcl 
Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 
m Meter Survey, Experimental 
sign 
2037, 2051, 2052, 2053, 2084, 2773, 2780, 
2825, 2982, 3028, 4017 
Metropolitan Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 
Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Migration (SEE Social Processes) 
Milieu Therapy (SEE Mental Hospital/Pro- 
grams in, Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
mian (see also Personnel/Military) 
3 


Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinkin; 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


(MMPI) 
2419, 2977, 3030, 3047, 3170, 3179, 3263, 
3268, 3345, 3352 
Minority Group (SEE aise 
MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality ОД! ph 
Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
Model (see also Imitation) 
2017, 2054, 2055, 2061, 2065, 2067, 2069, 
2123, 2176, 2201, 2266, 2369, 2638, 2655, 
2713, 2720, 2857, 2862, 2882, 2904, 2915, 
3031, 3066, 3070, 3074, 3098, 3101, 3175, 
3228, 3273, 3282, 3627, 3630, 3746, 3767, 
3791, 3885, 3921, 3965, 3996, 4006 - 


Mone! 
2153, 2203, 2775, 2794, 2802, 2907, 3020, 
3494, 3732, 3757, 3910, 3973, 3981, 4009, 
4012 

Mongolism (SEE Mental Retardation) 

Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 


Monke; 
ЕТА 2276, 2298, 2334, 2349, 2352, 2389, 
2400, 2450, 2458, 2470, 2487, 2515, 2520, 
2523, 2530, 2553, 2558, 2584, 2591, 2594, 


2598 
мову дента in 


23: 
Mood (SEE Emotion) f 
Моше (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 


мау (SEE Value & Values, Religion, Eth- 


Manes (see also Ми Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent) 
2498, 2621, 2622, 2627, 2630, 2640, 2721, 
2022, 2723, 2124, 2725, 2726, 2727, 2728, 
2808, 2822, 2838, 3049, 3061, 3096, 3102, 
3127, 3140, 3244, 3299, 3330, 3337, 3349, 
3352, 3359, 3437, 3451, 3452, 3460, 3465, 
3469, 3560, Em 3646, 3751, 3753, 3766, 
3773, 3820, 3863 | 
Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Renton CH Калай 
Motion (SEE Movement) 
Motion Pictures SEE Film) . % 
Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 


ment Motivation, Reinforce- 
ment) 

2153, 2158, 2160, 2161, 2162, 2163, 2288, 
2494, 2658, 2674, 2680, 2706, 2710, 2764, 
2766, 2771, 2813, 2814, 2816, 2817, 2860, 
2878, 2879, 2913, 2922, 2925, 2930, 2975, 
2986, 2994, 3004, 3005, 3009, 3135, 3148, 
3236, 3281, 3289, 3387, 3388, 3422, 3553, 
3695, 3785, 3815, 3834, 3859, 3908, 3914, 
3966, 3969, 3970, 3971, 3981, 3984 

Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
2084, 2288, 2296, 2544, 2546, 2547, 2574 
Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, Motiva- 
tion) 
Motivation Theory 
Motor Disorder 
3476, 3606, 3672 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance 
2109, 2153, 2154, 2158, 2163, 2167, 2168, 
2169, 2170, 2171, 2172, 2177, 2287, 2483, 
2489, 2508, 2693, 2937, 3009, 3155, 3167, 
3361, 3402, 3517, 3518, 3524, 3655, 3687, 
3725, 3829, 3830, 3855, 3861, 3862, 3874, 
3901, 3929 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 
Muscle) 
2274, 2287, 2346, 2380, 2444, 2460, 2465, 
2611, 2629, 2639, 3040, 3516, 3688, 3706, 


3833 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 
Mouse 


2271, 2279, 2301, 2313, 2314, 2315, 2328, 
2421, 2424, 2425, 2432, 2436, 2439, 2452, 
2460, 2462, 2488, 2489, 2491, 2497, 2529, 
2531, 2570, 2592, 2593 

Mouth (SEE Body) 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
2096, 2101, 2106, 2136, 2167, 2170, 2177, 
22 2310, 2511, 2512, 2545, 2623, 3043, 

174 
Movement/Ap it (SEE Gestalt Psycholo- 
gy, Visual Percept) А 

Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 

Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous Sys- 

tem/Disorder of) 

Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 

2172, 2210, 2274, 2335, 2342, 2346, 2347, 
2350, 2396, 2415, 2424, 2623, 3142, 3149, 
3156, 3166, 3168, 3174, 3581 

Muscle Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 

Music 
2023, 2968, 2969, 3235, 3248 

Mutism (SEE Speech/Defective) 

Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


Incentive, 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
rosis, Personality Trait) 
Narcosis (SEE Sleep, Drug Therapy) 
Narcotics (SEE Drugs, Drug Addiction) 
Natural Observation (SEE Observation) 
Navy (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Need (see also Motivation) 
2162, 2766, 2971, 2994, 3001, 3002, 3005, 
3028, 3080, 3412, 3582, 3629, 3751, 3764, 
3778, 3986, 3988, 3998, 4000 
Need Achievement (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 
Negro 
2013, 2665, 2705, 2732, 2759, 2804, 2829, 
2838, 2848, 2851, 2870, 2928, 2986, 3023, 
3047, 3069, 3117, 3230, 3296, 3627, 3644, 
3646, 3674, 3746, 3776, 3795, 3799, 3802, 
Aes 3820, 3840, 3844, 3850, 3872, 3877, 
39: 


Neonate (see also Infancy) 

2357, 2555, 2621, 2623, 2627, 2628 
Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Nervous System (see also next headings) 

2296, 2436, 3073, 3108 
Nervous System/Autonomic 

2290, 2351, 3628 
Nervous System/Central 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


2047, 2293, 2343, 2379, 2411, 2430, 2431, 
2461, 2506, 2552, 3066, 3707 

Nervous System/Disorder of 
2422, 3066, 3073, 3155, 3211, 3214, 3420, 
3426, 3511, 3515, 3516, 3517, 3518, 3519, 
3520, 3522, 3682 


Neuroanatomy 
2019, 2294, 2380, 2768, 3533 


Neuroanatomy-/ 
2289, 2294, 2298, 2299, 2327, 2336, 2367, 
2372, 2380, 2480 


2019, 2288, 2291, 2293, 2294, 2342, 2380, 
2617, 3068, 3233, 3281, 3344 
-Animal 


2274, 2286, 2287, 2288, 2293, 2294, 2295, 
2296, 2297, 2298, 2302, 2331, 2333, 2335, 
2343, 2352, 2362, 2380, 2382, 2430, 2433, 
2441, 2475, 2552 
Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 
Neurosis & Neuroticism (see also specific neu- 
roses) 
2019, 2492, 2495, 2735, 2831, 2919, 2994, 
2999, 3063, 3071, 3116, 3121, 3134, 3164, 
3170, 3195, 3200, 3202, 3210, 3217, 3220, 
3260, 3267, 3275, 3320, 3328, 3345, 3346, 
3350, 3355, 3360, 3361, 3400, 3410, 3411, 
3431, 3648, 4000 
News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 
Mass) 
Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 
Nictitating Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
2121, 2132, 2136, 2140, 2168, 2483, 2484, 
2625, 3484, 3485 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communica- 
tion/Nonverbal) 
Noradrenalin (SEE Hormone) 
Norepinephrine (SEE Hormone) 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 


ence) 
2823, 2872, 2899, 2982 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
2092, 2850 
Nursery School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/ Psychological) 
3078, 3082, 3086, 3089, 3091, 3230, 3262, 
3405, 3582, 3590, 3599, 3762, 3901 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


N 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
Obituaries 


Observation 
2052, 2076, 2519, 2586, 2617, 2642, 3090, 
3148, 3322 
Obsession-Ci 
order, 
Trait) 
3121, 3132, 3165, 3179, 3356 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work Analysis) 
2802, 2838, 2848, 2886, 2990, 2998, 3025, 
3458, 3583, 3714, 3732, 3739, 3914, 3916, 
3918, 3930, 3932, 3941, 3967, 3969, 3971, 
3983, 3985, 3992 
м Choice (see also Guidance/Vo- 
cational 
3427, 3732, 3742, 3750, 3766, 3770, 3771, 
20; 3918, 3919, 3921, 3923, 3930, 3941, 


al Interest 
2641, 3080, 3669, 3713, 3732, 3739, 3742, 
3750, 3751, 3763, 3770, 3840, 3918, 3922, 
3975, 3986 


& Physical Therapy 
х 


‘ompulsion (see also Mental Dis- 
Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 


3231, 3232, 3393, 3404, 3418, 3427, 3619 
Y (SEE Environment) 
Oedipus (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Old Age (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (SEE Smell) 
Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/Ac- 
tivity in) 
; Behavior (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 
ant 
(see also Attitude) 
2856, 3773, 4011 
Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatom 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theor} 
Orga Implantation & Transplantation (SEE 
urgery) 
Organizational Structure 
2879, 2918, 3224, 3776, 3792, 3908, 3932, 
3967, 3972, 3978, 3983, 3985, 3987, 3988, 
3991, 3992, 3994, 3995, 3997, 3999, 4003 
Organizations 
2040, 2043, 2044, 2722, 2772, 2779, 2840, 
3278, 3416, 3618, 3907, 3911, 3926, 3987, 
3989, 3993, 3996 
Orientation 
2098, 2107, 2134, 2375, 2412, 2492, 2518, 
2818, 3541, 4007 
Orienting Ri (SEE Orientation) 
Outpatient (SEE Treatment/Outpatient) 
Overlearning (SEE Learning) 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 
2151, 2380, 2415, 2424, 2459, 2988, 3016, 
3409 
Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) ‹ 
Palsy (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) ‘ 
Paralysis oe Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) d ( 
Paranoia (see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Personality Trait) 
2724, 3241, 3247, 3370, 3408 
Paraj 
1035, 2051, 2025, 2026, 2027, 2028, 2029, 
2030 3 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) m 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela- 
tions) 
2031, 2622, 2630, 2632, 2640, 2641, 2692, 
2721, 2722, 2723, 2724, 2725, 2726, 2727, 
2728, 2729, 2828, 2974, 3061, 3096, 3098, 
3102, 3148, 3244, 3247, 3298, 3299, 3320, 
3321, 3359, 3452, 3469, 3497, 3512, 3530, 
3560, 3591, 3807, 3820, 3827, 3841, 3922, 
3986 
Parkinson's Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 
Disorder of) - 
Pastoral Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paternal Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Relations) 
Pathogenesis (SEE Etiology) — . 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
3101, 3262, 3581, 3582, 3590, 3599 


Pattern 
2123, 2127, 2181, 2184, 2251, 2561 
Peace (SEE International Relations, War) f 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, Internationa! 
Relations) ? 
Peak Е; (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 
Peers 


2021, 2520, 2639, 2712, 2729, 2920. 3175, 
3743, See ^ 
Peniten rison; 3 
Pee e E also next headings, DUNS 
sory Processes, Childhood/Perception v Я 
2019, 2021, 2093, 2169, 2179, 2368, a 
2530, 2610, 2643, 2751, 2755, 2757, 2771, 
2954, 3252, 3425, 3525 n t 
Perception/Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep: 
tion) 
Р /Depth 
2094, 2100, 2114, 2116, 2130, 2149, 2172, 
2604 


7 
| 


Perception/Form & Supe 
2091, 2106, 2111, 2121, 2122, 2123, 2124, 
2125, 2127, 2254, 2373, 2379, 2553, 2700, 
3040, 3563 
Perception/Size 
2096, 2097, 2100, 2114, 2125, 2129, 2375 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
Perception/Space 
2097, 2124, 3698 
Perception/Time 
3707 


Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 

Perception/ Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 

Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 

Perceptual Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depriva- 
tion/Sensory) 

Performance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 

2156, 2392, 4007 

Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 
ing) 

Personality (see also next headings, Child- 

hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
Personality, the various personality traits) 
2069, 2735, 2740, 2792, 2793, 2807, 2812, 
2814, 2828, 2934, 2957, 2975, 2916, 2977, 
2982, 2983, 2985, 2986, 2987, 2990, 2991, 
2993, 2995, 3004, 3005, 3019, 3057, 3115, 
3261, 3323, 3349, 3407, 3511, 3633, 3695, 
3705, 3763, 3837, 3916, 3917, 3923, 3941, 
3960, 3983, 3986, 3987, 4014 

Personality Change 

2788, 2919, 2996, 3131, 3772 
Personality Correlates 

2024, 2047, 2416, 2492, 2975, 2992, 3008, 

3009, 3013, 3016, 3019, 3292, 3345 

Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) 

Personality Disorder (SEE. Emotional Distur- 
bance, Neurosis) 

Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 

Personality Measurement 

2068, 2615, 3016, 3024, 3025, 3027, 3031, 
3032, 3290, 3311 
Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 
Personality Theory 
2930, 2984, 2993, 2997, 3001 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
2024, 2392, 2419, 2753, 2859, 2886, 2917, 
2992, 2998, 3001, 3003, 3007, 3010, 3013, 
3016, 3024, 3025, 3033, 3065, 3075, 3263, 
3339, 3439, 3462, 3467, 3472, 3500, 3640, 
3643, 3747, 3765, 3811, 3819, 3822, 3950 

Personality/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 

Personality/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) 

Personnel (see also next headings) 

2802, 2998, 3388, 3464, 3910, 3925, 3926, 

3931, 3936, 3942, 3948, 3950, 3956, 3957, 

3958, 3961, 3962, 3964, 3965, 3973, 3976. 

3979, 3981, 3984, 3996, 3999 
Personnel/ Industrial 

2821, 3418, 3431, 3929, 3952, 3970, 3980, 

3982, 3993, 4003, 4006 
Personnel/Military 

2494, 2869, 2928, 3005, 3010, 3045, 3295, 

3924, 3935, 3938 

Personnel/Psychological (see also Counselor, 

Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Therapist) 
2038, 2779, 3074, 3079, 3080, 3086, 3103, 
xw 3226, 3230, 3421, 3432, 3579, 3599, 

1 

Persuasion (see also Interpersonal Influence, 
Social Influence) 

2861, 2920, 2939, 3598 

Phenomenology 

2984, 3436 5 

Phenylketonuria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 
order, Mental Retardation) 

Philosophy (see also Existentialism) 

2016, 2017, 2018, 2019, 2020, 2021, 2022, 
2026, 2035, 2037, 2051, 2120, 2772, 2775, 
2811, 2983, 2988, 3041, 3310, 3333, 3436, 


3622 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


3016, 3141, 3147, 3148, 3152, 3154, 3165. 
3166, 3171, 3176, 3358, 3359, 3362 4 
Phoneme (SEE Word, Language) 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, Lan- 


guage) 
Photic (SEE Light) 
Photograph (SEE Picture) 
Physical Education (SEE Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Child- 
hood/Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) 
3043, 3426, 3461, 3462, 3463, 3464, 3465, 
3466, 3467, 3468, 3469, 3470, 3471, 3472, 


3591 
Physical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Phys- 
ical Therapy) 


3044, 3049, 3064, 3083, 3295, 3580 
ii Correlates (see also Stress/Phys- 


Physiological Psychology 
2047 


siology (see also Electrophysiology) 
2045, 2281, 2481, 3141 
/Sensory (see also Vision/Physiol- 


ору 
2299, 2311, 2367, 2372, 2374, 2375, 2377, 
2378, 2380, 3511 
Physique (see also Body) 
2509, 2797, 2824, 2879, 2932, 3153, 3160, 
3161, 3356, 3411, 3415, 3446, 3575, 3584, 


3586 
Piaget/J, (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
Jem Solving in, Childhood/Development in) 


Picture 
2122, 2196, 2212, 2237, 2553, 2701, 3291 
Frustration (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 
Pigeon 
2399, 2550, 2554, 2559, 2562, 2573, 2575, 
2576 
Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 
Pitch (SEE Sound, Audition) 
(SEE Gland, Hormone) 
PK (SEE icd 
Placebo (SEE Drug Effects) И, 
не (SEE Childhood/Social Behavior іп, 
ате, Recreation) . 
Play Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Children) 
Pleasure (SEE Emotion) ү 
Poisson Distribution (SEE Statistics) 
Police (SEE Crime & Criminals, Law) 


Political Behavior 
2010, 2055, 2772, 2792, 2793, 2794, 2809, 
2834, 2847, 2849, 2857, 2858, 2942, 3008, 


3643, 3648 : 
Politics (SEE Political Behavior, Government) 
Pollution (SEE Environment) i 

larity (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, So- 
cial Approval) 
Сһагас! 
2061, 2776, 3543 
п Control (SEE Birth Control) 
Porteus Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 


ratus) Ду 
Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
p 2330, 25. 2338, 2353, 2354, 2356, 
2357, 2358, 2359, 2360, 2361, 2362, 2364, 
2365, 2366, 2367, 2493, 2541, 3313, 3344 
Poverty (SEE. Socioeconomic Status, Child- 
hood/Disadvantaged) р 
Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influence) 


ШЕТ 2190, 2213, 2225, 2230, 2720, 3177, 
Procop A SEE Parapsychology) 
'araps: яе 
педа also Achievement Prediction 
Academic} 
95038" 2059, зв, 2170, 2201, 2267, 2855, 
2884, 2967, 3060, 3272, 3426, 3544, 3656, 
3794, 3868, 3934, 3935, 3963, 3996 


гелер, 2226, 2382, 2404, 2478, 2487, 2489, 
2501, 2502, 2534, 2542, 2546, 2548, 2555, 
2577. 2631, 2731, 2756, 2778, 2886, 2909, 
2937, 3028, 3343, 3608, 3922 


xi 


Pregnancy 
2276, 2348, 2398, 2498, 2500, 2503, 2592, 
2600, 2615, 2628, 2838, 2845, 3057, 3596, 


udice 
2726, 2759, 2796, 2848, 2851, 2932, 3069 
Prenatal (SEE Fregnancy) 
Preschool Children (SEE Childhood/Pre- 
school) 


es gn Rate (SEE Interval/Interstimu- 

lus) 

Prestige (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 

Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
2762, 3084, 3313, 3314, 3315, 3316, 3322, 
3323, 3326 

Prison Inmate (SEE Prison) 

Probability (see also Learning/Probability, 
Statistics) 
2060, 2073, 2169, 2174, 2257, 2266, 2269, 
2271, 2272, 2557, 2558, 2607, 2862, 3507, 


3568 
Probability Learning (SEE Learning/Probabil- 


ity) 

Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

2161, 2175, 2204, 2259, 2260, 2265, 2905, 
2937, 3375, 3626, 3657, 3886, 3927, 4004 
Profile (SEE Score & Scoring) 
Programed Instruction (see also Teaching 


Aids) 
2070, 3699, 3728, 3789, 3814, 3859, 3867, 
3879, 3885, 3886, 3889, 3891, 3892, 3897, 
P Bees ОА 
ming (` omputer) 

бы eri (SEE Defense Маша, Сеге- 

bral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 

Projective Technique (see also Rorschach Test) 
2087, 3010, 3014, 3033, 3034, 3035, 3170, 
3256, 3260, 3269, 3290, 3467, 3468, 3940 

da (SEE Communication, Commu- 
nication/Mass, Persuasion) 

Proprioception (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 

Prostitution (SEE Occupation, Sexual Веһау- 


ior) 
Protestantism (SEE Reli SER 
Psychedelic Experience (SE Drug Effects- 
Human) " " 
Psychiatric Diagnosis SEE Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Hospital (SEE. Mental Hospital & 
"Hospitalization) ^ 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
3047, 3099, 3103, 3104, 3110, 3118, 3185, 
3190, 3193, 3211, 3215, 3228, 3230, 3231, 
3254, 3256, 3265, 3268, 3276, 3335, 3339, 
3340, 3343, 3387, 3523, 3524 
Psychiatric Patient Treatment (see also Case 
Report-Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient) 
3139, 3253, 3261, 3422 
Psychiatric Ward (SEE Mental. Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 


Psychiatrist 
3075, 3095, 3295, 3599 Й 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy, Child Psy- 
chia 
2264. мыз, 3069, 3071, 3083, 3088, 3579, 
3597, 3600, 3601, 3756 
P ira lso next headings) 
Ps; see also nex! is 
75018, 2042, 2614, 2995, 3093, 3094, 3105, 
3108, 3110, 3113, 3116, 3117, 3121, 3122, 
3123, 3125, 3130, 3132, 3323, 3597 
Psychoanalyst (SEE Psychiatrist) 


choanalytic р 

БЕН 2623, 2789, 2947, 3121, 3233, 3234, 
3235, 3236, 3237, 3238, 3239, 3240, 3241, 
3242, 3244, 3245, 3246, 3247, 3248, 3249, 


3250, 3251, 3354 


'sychoanalytic Theory 
17 2014, 016, 2017, 2018, 2614, 2786, 2815, 
2890, 2947, 2983, 2988, 2989, 2994, 3010, 
3038, 3039, 3056, 3071, 3120, 3233, 3239, 
3241, 3243, 3252, 3360, 3436, 3454, 3986 
Psychoanalytic Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Clinical Judgment, 
Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 


Ж 


| 


Diagnosis of) 

3043, 3052, 3115, 3196, 3206, 3255, 3256, 
3257, 3258, 3259, 3262, 3263, 3264, 3266, 
3267, 3268, 3269, 3270, 3271, 3274, 3275, 
m 3296, 3300, 3318, 3336, 3411, 3428, 


chodrama (SEE chotherapy/Group, 
eee Method in) 
nesis (РК) (SEE Parapsychology) 


2016, 3495, 3511, 3707, 3828, 3836 


2038, 2779, 3076, 3224, 3514, 3599, 3618, 
3632, 3907, 3911 
Psychology 
201525 2019, 2033, 2035, 2041, 2043, 2044, 
2048, 2051, 2763, 3051, 3615, 3640 
Psychology Abroad 


3186 
History of 

2011, 2012, 2014, 2015, 2163, a 3038, 

3039, 3238, 3421, 3454, 3909, 3! 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & тй Statistics) 
Psychomotor Performance (SEE Motor Per- 

formance) 
Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 


2786, 297] 2995, 3068, 3126, 3162, 3238, 
3239, 3253, 3257, 3265, 3343, 3344, 3526 
Psychopathy (SEE Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (SEE Drug Effects, Drug 
тн Biochemistry) 


2058, 2089, 2 2092, 2093, 2143, 2373, 
3273, 3563, 3 


Payoh (SEE Physiological Psychol- 


Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, specific psychoses) 
3062, 3067, 3184, 3274, 3364, 3371, 3719 
Psyehosis/ Chikiren (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 
sis in 


Disorder 
3168, 3200, 3409, 3410, 3411, 3412, 3413 
/chosomatic Mi Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
Disorder, Medicine) 
Psychotherapist (SEE Therapist) 
py (see also next headings, Behav- 
m: Therapy, Drug Therapy, Family Ther- 
ару, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
reatment) 
2766, 2810, 2978, 3059, 3071, 3077, 3092, 
3095, 3099, 3100, 3101, 3104, 3109, 3119, 
En 3286, 3324, 3327, 3351, 3361, 3511, 


Psychotherapy/Children 
3096, 3098, 3102, 3105, 3114, 3148, 3362, 
3397, 3538 


Psychotherapy/Client Centered (SEE Psycho- 
therapy/Methods in) 

eec ры (see also Family Ther- 
ay 

2865, 2885, 3114, 3126, 3127, 3128, 3129, 

3130, 3131, 3132, 3133, 3134, 3135, 3136, 

3137, 3138, 3139, 3140, 3181, 3285, 3286, 

3326, 3362 

'chotherapy/Methods in 

2994, 3097, 3107, 3108, 3111, ae 3124, 

3126, 3127, 3130, 3136, 3346, 34: 


een i y/Research in 
3106, 3128, 3133, 3m. 3162, 3177 


Were dt ‘Short Te 
Pen (SEE ‘Adolescence 


Public Oj (SEE Opinion) 
orth S Е Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
ate) 


2564, "2569, 2572, 2708, 2715, 2728, 2733, 
2839, 2933, 2941 
Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
naire (see also Inventory, Scale, Sur- 
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ve 
Ж, 2674, 3521 


Rabbit 
2308, 2367, 2369, 2370, 2426, 2438, 2441 
Race (SEE ea 
Race Relations (SEE Integration, Social Move- 
ments) 
Radiation 
2287 
Radio (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Ranking (SEE Measurement, Scale, Saip 
Rapid Eye enn (see also Dream 
Dreamin; 
2 ДИЕ Er 2348, 2401, 2482, 3073, 
340 


Rat (see also next headings) 
2276, 2282, 2287, 2295, 2300, 2357, 2382, 
2386, S 2394, 2478, 2480, 2496, 2499, 
2500, 2502, 2504, 2505, 2521, 2526, 2531 
Rataa in 


2282, 2312, 2317, 2323, 2402, 2420, 2429, 
pos 2444, 2457, 2460, 2464, 2479, 2522, 


Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance in 
2304, 2312, 2317, 2324, 2435, 2453, 
2463, 2565, 2566, 2568, 2569, 2571, 2581, 
2582, 2583 

Rat/Brain Stimulation in 
2316, 2322, 2323, 2324, 2325, 2326, 2331, 
2333, 2336, ди, 2577 

Rat/ 

2302, 2310, D. 2423, 2435, 2440, 2442, 
2469, 2557, 2572, 2577, 2579, 2580, 2583 

RS ipis in 

2309, 2420, 2422, 2471, 2475, 2482, 2506, 
2508, 2532, 2543, 2548, 2569 

Rat/Discrimination in 
penu AN 2463, 2501, 2560, 2561, 2563, 

Rat/Drug effects in 

2277, 2280, 2316, 2322, 2323, 2326, 2387, 
2395, 2398, 2403, 2404, 2420, 2422, 2423. 
2424, 2427, 2428, 2429, 2431, 2433, 2435, 
2440, 2442, 2443, 2444, 2445, 2446, 2447. 
2448, 2451, 2452, 2453, 2456, 2457, 2458, 
2459, 2460, 2463, 2464, 2482, 2499 

Rat/Extinction in 

P 2280, a in. 2581, 2582, 2583 

Ї/ 
2076, v 2447, 2508, 2551, 2556, 
2560, 2561, 2571 

Rat/Lesions in 

2277, 290. 2300, 2302, 2309, 2310, 2312, 

Dis 2317, 2319, 2320, 2333, 2404, 2433, 


Rat/Maze Learning in 
2429, 2549 


Rat/Motivation in 
2076, 2508, 2542, 2543, 2548, 2549, 2577 
Rat/Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 
n 
2310, 2364, 2423, 2464, 2471, 2543, 2560, 
2563, 2566, 2567, 2569, 2572, 2577, 2578, 
2579, 2580, 2582 
Rat/Shock & Shock Effects 
mp 2453, 2565, 2567, 2508, 2569, 2572, 


Rat/Stress Effects in 
2396, 2402, 2431, 2464, 2482, 2590 
a^ i also Rating Scale) 


Ка! 
po 2674, 2914 
eaction Time 


Reaction 
2086, 2098, 2104, 2117, 2167, 2168, 2170, 
2173, 2174, 2175, 2176, 2360, 2408, 2693 
(SEE Display, "Writing) 


2. 2089, 2126, 2253, 2967, 3177, 3479, 
3492, 3496, 3505, 3513, 3614, 3655, 3662, 
3667, 3668, 368 3681, 3696, 3800, 3801, 3816, 
3821, 3829, 3836, 3844, 3863, 3877, 3887 

(see also Education/Spe- 
cial-Remedial) 


xii 


2801, 3058, 3072, 3425, 3476, 3504, 3510, 
3511, 3668, 3683, 3694, 3695, 3696, 3698, 
3707, 3708. 
(SEE Logic, Thinking. Cognition, 
Categorical Behavior) 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 


tion 
5088, 2156, 2185, 2192, 2193, 2195, 2197, 
2198, 2205, 2207, 2208, 2209, 2211, 2214, 
2216, 2218, 2222, 2224, 2225, 2226, 2227, 
2228, 2230, 2231, 2232, 2234, 2236, 2237, 
2241, 2243, 2245, 2246, 2248, 2249, 2294, 
2653, 2655, 2688, 3010, 3376, 3565, 3810, 
3881 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 
tion) 
2110, 2123, 2137, 2212, 2217, 2229, 2238, 
2239, 2246, 2608, 2682, 3485, 3510, 3829 


ecreation 

2719, 2766, 2777, 3405, 3427, 3722, 3773 
Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 

sponse, Muscle) 

2335, 2394, 2460, 3541 


ve aoe (SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
lems, Statistics) 


Rehabilitation (see also ae Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial) 

3080, 3280, 3283, 3289, 3316, 3338, 3417, 
3422, 3423, 3424, 3425, 3430, 3432, 3469, 
3601, 3926 

Rehabilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental Re- 
tardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Trainin, 

3231, bn 3285, 3374, 3420, 3421, 3424, 
3426, 

[wind (see also next headings, Rat/ 
Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 
in) 

2187, 2201, 2202, 2203, 2449, 2455, 2554, 
2573, 2574, 2633, 2635, 2650, 2654, 2656, 
2739, 2887, 2975, 3153, 3161, 3177, 3228, 
3394, 3404, 3499, 3570, 3649, 3652, 3679, 
3704, 3743, 3815, 3823, 3838, 3862, 3872, 
3967, 3973, 3996 

Reinforcement Schedule 

2180, 2202, 2203, 2559, 2573, 2575, 2576, 
2654, 2707, 3151, 3393, 3568, 3721 

Reinforcement Theory : 

Reinforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) T 

Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) а 

Reinforcement/Secondary (SEE Reinforce- 
ment) 

Reinforcement/Social 

2704, 2706, 2708, 2714, 2718, 3131, 3328, 
3564, 3567, 3879, 3972 
Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 
Reliabil 


O60, 3029, 3032, 3035, 3106, 3255, 3466, 
3656, 3672, 3963 


ae 

021, 2658, 2705, 2733, 2766, 2767, 2768, 

2790, 2795, 2810, 2811, 2812, 2813, 2814, 
2815, 2816, 2817, 2822, 2828, 2947, zs h 
2983, 2995, 3008, 3041, 3044, 3065, 3 
3436, 3441, 3448, 3449, 3450, 3458, 3809, 
3953 

REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 

Reminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) i 

Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospital- 
ization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 

(SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) ) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism’ 


2915 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 
тей (see also Experimentation) 2076, 
2022, 2038, 2050, 2052, 2053, 2075, E 
2606, 2752, 2769, 2814, 2981, 3053, 3 
3232, 3377, 3398, 3400, 3424, 3909, 3 
Methods 


2055, 2079, 2315, 2447, 2605, 2615, 2819, 
2825, 2935, 3147, 3203, 4015 
Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 


Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 

Respiration 

oie 2293, 2469, 2475, 2476, 2490, 3410, 


Response (see also Conditioned Response, 
Conditioned Emotional Response) 
2036, 2176, 2236 
Response Latency (SEE Reaction Time) 
Response Set (SEE Set) 
Response/Delayed (SEE Response) 
Retardate (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Memory, Recall, Recog- 
nition) 
2122, 2188, 2210, 2213, 2215, 2221, 2236, 
2249, 2250, 2279, 2571, 2648, 3572, 3813, 
3828, 3855 
Retina (see also Eye) 
2096, 2099, 2115, 2116, 2172, 2369, 2370 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
Gerontology) 
Retrieval (SEE Information) 
Reviews 
2303, 2727, 2751, 2754, 2797, 3006, 3034, 
3057, 3133, 3178, 3232, 3244, 3293, 3323, 
3340, 3369, 4007 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
2153, 2156, 2180, 2204, 2428, 2574, 2642, 
2823, 3018, 3494, 3681 
Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 
ianism) 
Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Aggres- 
sion, Social Movements) 
Risk Taking 
2272, 2867, 2888, 2896, 2899, 2907, 2909, 
2910, 2912, 3551, 3986 
Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group Dynam- 
ics, Risk Taking) 
RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 
Role 
2706, 2762, 2828, 2833, 2868, 2869, 2895, 
2948, 2983, 2986, 3074, 3102, 3223, 3230, 
3427, 3445, 3506, 3590, 3599, 3618, 3630, 
3767, 3932, 3987 
Role Playing (SEE Role) 
Rorschach Test (see also Projective Technique) 
2703, 3036, 3037, 3339, 3389, 3434 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study (SEE 
Projective Technique) 
Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
Performance) 
Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 
Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 
‘ural Environment (see also Community, Ur- 
ban & Suburban Environment) 
2694, 2761, 2790, 2800, 2802, 2821, 2828, 
2849, 2886 
Russia (SEE USSR) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
UMS also Driving) 


Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical, 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) 
Scale (see also Attitude Measurement, Inven- 
tory, Rating Scale, Testing Methods) 
2850, 3106, 3601 
сайпа (see also Measurement) 
2049, 2054, 2058, 2091, 2092, 2143, 3563 
anning (SEE Detection) 
izophrenia (see also next headings) 
3134, 3210, 3241, 3294, 3336, 3365, 3367, 
3374, 3378, 3381, 3388, 3390 
Izophrenia/Childhood 
A 3371, 3373, 3379, 3383, 3396, 3397, 3405 
chizophrenia/Chronic 
3134, 3366, 3370, 3377, 3380, 3384, 3385, 
ae 3395, 3398, 3400, 3402, 3403, 3404, 


Schizophrenia/Diagnosis of 
3365, 3368, 3373, 3382, 3384, 3385, 3391 
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Schleopirenia/ Kall Role 

3391 i d 

vum & in 
3019, 3366, 3375, e 3380, 3383, 3386, 


3387, 3389, 3392, 3396 
союу of 
3344, S 3369, 3372, 3375, 3379, 3401 
of 


3067, 3251, Эзет, 3368, 5570, 3371, 3372, 
3379, 3380, 3382, 3384, 3389, 3394, 3395, 
3399, 3402 


/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
3139, 3373, 3393, 3394, 3395, 3396, 3398, 
3408 


^ , 3405, 3406, ] 
Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) 
School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, Coll Education) 
2644, 2679, 3359, 3362, 3514, 3602, 3618, 
3630, 3632, 3756, 3776, 3777, 3718, 3789, 
3802, 3845, 3846, 3865 
School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 


ademic) 


2390, pz 3621, 3633, 3649, 3650, 3651, 
3652, 3705, 3734, 3752, 3753, 3764, 3837, 
3844, 3851, 3880, 3893, 3906 


Administration 
3044, 3641, 3775, 3776, 3777, 3778, 3779, 
3780, 3792 
School Anxiety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 
School 


3727, 3733, 3743, 3804, 3822, 3832 
School Learning (see also Achievement/Aca- 


lemic) 
S613) 3614, 3626, 3629, 3661, 3691, 3705, 
3800, 3805, 3810, 3813, 3814, 3815, 3819, 
3823, 3824, 3826, 3827, 3828, 3838, 3850, 
3871, 3881, 3892, 3894, 3898, 3899, 3905 
Psychology (SEE Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Guidance/Educational) 
School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, Mathemat- 
ics, cu) ) 
2011, 2021, 2022, 2033, 2035, 2037, 2042, 
2051, 2772, 3640 
Scientific Method (SEE Method & Method- 
ology) 


& 
О, 201) о 
Seasonal Changes (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Environment) 


Security (SEE Бема) 


3619, 3744, 3763, 3774, 3781, 3915, 3924, 
3925, 3927, 3928, 3929, 3931, 3932, 3933, 
3934, 3935, Ы Ут. 
also next ings) 
зеге 2764, 2766, 2768, 2811, 2985, 2986, 
2990, 2995, 3002, 3116, 3157, 3161, 3269, 
3367, 3616, 3634, 3635, 3748, 3757, 3786, 
3790, 3796, 3954, 4001 
Self-Actualization (SEE Self) 
Set os 2706, 2754, 2762, 2908, 2921, 2983, 
2985, 2986, 2991, 2994, 2996, 3002, 3006, 
3029, 3045, 3071, 3126, 3353, 3362, 3446, 


3467, 3553, 3646, 3733, 3734, 3736, 3738, | 


740, 3749, 3753, 3764, 3781, 3786, 3808, 
3208, 3816, 3817, 3821, 3823, 3837, 3839, 
3844, 3845, 3863, 3866, 3875, 3877, 3903, 

, 3986, 4000 
Баа (SEE Interpersonal Processes) 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 
un 2856, 2997, 3179, 3352, 3750, 3818, 
3961 
еге; p 2852, 2900, 2919, 2921, 2933, 
2985, 2986, 3001, 3004, 3029, 3110, 3268, 
3332, 3466, 3635, 3696, 3764, 3772 
Self-Stimulation (see also Motivation, Stimu- 


xiii 


lation, Brain Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 
2428 
Self/Ideal (SEE Self Concept) 
Selling (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 
Semantic Differential 
3487 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
2105, 2179, 2206, 2239, 2242, 2243, 2699, 
2732, 2961, 2966, 3081, 3097, 3571 
Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 
Sensitivity 
2116, 2134, 2602, 2604, 2837, 2865, 2881, 
2885, 2900, 2906, 2915, 2919, 2921, 3141, 
3142, 3149, 3152, 3156, 3163, 3165, 3166, 
3168, 3169, 3171, 3173, 3176, 3370, 3484, 
3754, 3760, 3784 
|y Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 
гу) 
ҮС Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
sory) 


Sensory Physiology (SEE Physiology/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes (see also Intersensory Pre. 
cesses, Physioloj onu 
2137, 2147, 2163, 2368, 2380, 2963, 3040, 
3344, 3528, 3706 


Sentence 
2105, 2188, 2191, 2205, 2206, 2207, 2218, 
2220, 2221, 2238, 2255, 2256, 2608, 2960, 
2966, 3258, 3274, 3571 
Sentence Test (SEE Projective 


(SEE Learning/Serial) 
Set Pa also Expectation) 


Technique) 
Serial 


Sex 
2782, 2785, 2839, 2983, 2992, 3323, 3333, 
Ш 3450, 3552, 3841 


Differences 

2094, 2147, 2258, 2645, 2646, 2659, 2667, 
2678, 2721, 2734, 2739, 2740, 2799, 2816, 
2827, 2841, 2884, 2888, 2923, 2925, 2926, 
2929, 2976, 2999, 3015, 3018, 3024, 3030, 
3031, 3033, 3080, 3087, 3212, 3253, 3293, 
3299, 3307, 3335, 3338, 3348, 3386, 3400, 
3426, 3441, 3458, 3471, 3642, 3647, 3665, 
3676, 3714, 3758, 3771, 3772, 3795, 3872, 
3895, 3919, 3922 


Differences-Animal 
S 2404, 2488, 2499, 2521, 2584, 2593, 


2594, 2597 
Sex Differences/Academic Achievement 
3633, 3803, 3832, 3850, 3866 


ех E. 2706, 2806, 2807, 2808, 2838, 3018, 
3069, 3330, 3762, 3809 


Behavior 
Sot. 2766, 2785, 2836, 2837, 2839, 3163, 
3183, 3320, 3329, 3331, 3457, 3553, 3841 


xual Behavior-Animal 
% 2300, 2314, 2318, 2325, 2332, 2389, 2393, 
2394, 2397, 2399, 2403, 2448, 2456, 2500, 
2510, 2519, 2525, 2528, 2585, 2586, 2588, 
2590, 259, 2595, 2597, 2606 Em 
xual Devi see also Homosexui 
b 2782, 2831, pa 2846, 3065, 3145, 3319, 
3329, 3330, 3441 


Sexual Disorder 
2836, 3050, 3124, 3183, 3415 
SI Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
"Shapo) 


ni (SEE Conditionin, 
tered Empolyment (S! 
Vocational) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 


Effects in) 
212. 2m, 2157, 2159, 2341, 2351, 2467, 
2546, 2558, 2897, 3361, 3378. 
Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 


Thi 

вы Hacer (SEE Electroconvul- 
sive Shock) — ў 

Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 

Signal 


Rehabilitation/ 


2128, 2140, 2144, 2150, 2165, 2290, 2366, 
2540, 2546, 2558, 2566, 2567, 2601, 3370, 
3478, 3490, 4016 


imilarity 
2121, 2796, 2868, 2926, 2927, 2928, 2940, 
2942, 2961, 3598, 3645 
Simulation (see also Model) 
2037, 2067, 2068, 2369, 2483, 2484, 2605, 
2837, 2875, 3793, 3867, 3888, 3928, 3931, 
3951, 3959, 4015 
Size Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Vis- 
ual Perception, Perception) 
Size Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
2341, 2466, 2483, 2484, 2490, 2492, 2495, 
3156, 3384, 3415, 3578 
Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 
Response) 
Sleep (see also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
Eye Movement) 
2050, 2148, 2149, 2150, 2305, 2320, 2348, 
2401, 2437, 2466, 2482, 2490, 2495, 2627, 
Bae 3073, 3143, 3195, 3198, 3344, 3401, 
Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, Men- 
tal Retardation) 


Smell 
2143, 2302, 2311, 2313, 2314, 2333, 2372, 
2388, 2507, 2519, 2592, 2599 


2408, 2975, 3157, 3158, 3173 
Social Processes (see also next headings, In- 

terpersonal Processes) 

2772, 2792, 2793, 2802, 2830, 2833, 2835 
Social Acceptance (SEE Acceptance, Social 
DRE 
Social Adjustment (SEE Adjustment/Personal 

& Social) 

Social día see also Acceptance) 

2729, 2734, 2738, 2863, 2890, 2932, 2943, 

2971, 3025, 3080, 3386, 3553 
Socal a dim: (SEE Interpersonal Attrac- 

tion; 

Social Behavior/ Animal 

2297, 2313, 2397, 2400, 2426, 2465, 2487, 

2520, 2523, 2524, 2528, 2532, 2538, 2540, 

2584, 2587, 2588, 2589, 2591, 2592, 2593, 

es 2595, 2596, 2597, 2598, 2599, 2600, 
Social Behavior/Human (see also Childhood/ 

Social Behavior in) 
2748, 2860, 2873, 2943, 2957, 3017, 3506, 
3588, 3607, 3643, 3719 
Social Casework 
3454, 3455, 3456, 3457, 3458, 3459, 3460, 
3548, 3983 
Social 
2010, 2759, 2779, 2792, 2800, 2804, 2806, 
2821, 2834, 2835, 2903, 2926, 2942, 3236, 
3424, 3454, 3647, 3849 
Social Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 

Social DE (SEE Childhood/Disad- 
vantaged, Socioeconomic Status) 

Social Desirability (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) 

Social Distance (SEE Isolation, Social Ap- 
proval) 

Social er (see also Interpersonal Influ- 
ence) 

2697, 2783, 2829, 2858, 2894, 2895, 2896, 

2899, 2901, 2910, 2913, 2920, 2986, 3015, 

3078, 3353, 3378, 3825, 3986 
Social Interaction 
2259, 2630, 2711, 2738, 2858, 2869, 2875, 

2886, 2893, 2898, 2937, 2949, 2986, 3175, 

3230, 3322, 3422, 3797 Р 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation) 
Social Mobility (see also Social Structure) 

e 2799, 2807, 2828, 2848, 3732, 3840, 

1 
Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 
Structure) 
Social Movements 
2772, 2809, 2834, 2835, 2926, 2942, 3647 


Social bias ory 
2636, 2658, 2674, 2715, 2725, 2738, 2741, 
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2796, 2848, 2851, 2852, 2855, 2864, 2870, 
2874, 2878, 2880, 2922, 2923, 2924, 2926, 
2927, 2928, 2929, 2930, 2931, 2933, 2935, 
2936, 2938, 2939, 2940, 2942, 2943, 2944, 
3011, 3019, 3025, 3078, 3081, 3086, 3139, 
3445, 3464, 3491, 3598, 3646, 3731, 3747, 
3768, 3816, 3931, 3989 
Social Power (SEE Social Influence, Interper- 
sonal Influence, Social Movements) 
Social (SEE Psychiatry, Social Pro- 
cesses) 


Social 
2042, 2769, 2774, 2780, 2903 
Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 


Social) 
Social Role (SEE Role) 
Social Science 


3842 
Social Structure (see also Socioeconomic Stat- 


us 
Dos, 2809, 2894, 2987, 3004, 3616, 3630, 
3932 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 
Socialization 


2632, 2641, 2706, 2787, 2797, 2808, 2983, 
2986, 3427, 3573 


Society (SEE Culture) 
prera AEEA Status (see also Social Struc- 


ture) 
2653, 2667, 2676, 2692, 2694, 2702, 2709, 
2725, 2726, 2735, 2790, 2792, 2796, 2799, 
2803, 2828, 2829, 2830, 2833, 2847, 2848, 
2851, 2932, 2968, 2974, 2978, 3068, 3212. 
3297, 3460, 3483, 3548, 3603, 3665, 3713, 
3727, 3732, 3739, 3757, 3799, 3802, 3807, 
3809, 3811, 3835, 3840, 3850, 3857, 3910, 
3920, 3928, 3932, 3986, 4009, 4012, 4014 


NA 


Sociometric Status (SEE Social Approval) 
(SEE Social Approval) 
y (SEE Behavior Problems, Crime & 
Criminals, Antisocial Behavior) 
Sodium Chloride (SEE Food, Biochemistry) 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Military) 
— (see also Kinesthesis, Cutaneous 
nse 
2145, 2377, 2409, 2412, 3833, 4007 
Sorting (SEE Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Noise) 
2117, а 2136, 2141, 2356, 2436, 2961, 
Space Flight (SEE Aviation, Environment, 
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Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in psychology and related topics. 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, jours and etes 
Books and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 


finitive. 


PA is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 


is published for each six-month volume. 


БА monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 


terms and abstract numbers. 


A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 


lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; 


and cumulative subject 


index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than English and abstract numbers. 

Within the monthly issue, abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within a six- 


month volume. 


PA's author index is intended to be a name index only and not a person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 


ly applied, consequently, “J. Smith" and “John Smit 


h” would appear in the index as two separate entries even 


though they may in fact be the same person. By the same token two entries of ‘J. Smith" would appear as 


J. Smith with two abstract numbers following 


it; even though they may be two different people. 


The subject index heading terms are reviewed annually and revised as necessary as subjects of interest to 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the term "Drug Usage and Abuse" was added to the list of 


terms when the increase of articles on the topic 


to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such as 


and interest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 


"Drugs," “Drug Effects," “Drug 


Therapy,” and “Drug Addiction." Conversely, as a topic decreases in popularity, it may become necessary to 


delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. f. 20 
РА is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on oc- 


casion the abstracts representing articles from a single issu 
hology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 


of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psyc! 


е of a primary journal may appear in several issues 


may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. _ 
The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ENTRY 

(1a) Brown, Mildred; (1b) Jones, John J., (1c) Wilson, 
J. T., & (1d) Carson, E. Norman. (2) (Boston U)Q 
Single cell activity in the hypothalamus in intact and 
adrenalectomized rats. (4) Psychological Journal, (5) 
1970(Jan), (Sb) Vol. 13(6), (5с) 173-190.—(6) In 
this replication of a study by A. R. Arnold (7) (see 
(7a) PA, (7b) Vol. 42: (7c) 1791 and 45: (7d) Issue 1), 
123 intact and adrenalectomized male Wistar rats 
were tested under urethane anesthesia. Adrenalectomy 
increased the mean spontaneous discharge and 
changed the pattern of firing of anterior hypothalamic 
neurons. The possible relation of these electrophysio- 
logical findings to the effects of adrenalectomy on the 
CNS is discussed. (8) (German & French summaries) 
(9) (97 ref.)—(10) Journal abstract. 


la-ld—Authors: Only four are listed; if there are more than 
four authors, the first author is listed followed by et al. Suc- 
нып marks are not given, e.g., Jr., Il, Ill, etc. E 
SU dress: A mailable address is included for the first-named 
ly. 
3—Title: Article title including subtitles. If the original article 
is in a foreign language, that title is given, followed by the 
nglish translation in brackets, e.g., [Parapsychology.]. 
5 Primary journal title in full. 
3a—Year and month of the primary publication issue 
5b—Volume number followed by issue number in parentheses. 
ec Inclusive pagination of the article. 
3 Text of the abstract. 
7 Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. 
78. bA—Psychological Abstracts. 
7b—PA volume number. 
РА abstract number. i Я 
d—PA issue number where abstract number is unavailable 
at time of publication. When only the issue number is given, 
one must consult the Author Index of the PA issue noted in 
article о determine ‘the abstract number for the author and 
cited. ji: 
8—Summaries included in the primary source are listed when 
{л language(s) other than that of the article. 
Number of references is included when 15 or more. May 
x so appear as pages, e.g., (3 p. ref.) 
O—Abstract source. 


BOOK ENTRY 

(1) Jones, John J. (2) (Ed.) (3) (U. Chicago, Medical 
School) (4) Sleep and dreams. (5) New York, N.Y.: 
(6) Appleton-Century-Crofts, (6a) 1970. (6b) ix, (6c) 
396 p. (6d) $6.50(cloth), (6e) $2.50(paper). 


1—Name of author(s) or editor(s). If. more than four authors, 
the first author is listed followed by et al, Succession marks 
are ot giver ced Jn M, 11, etc. 

2— Designation of editor. 

pum eerie of first-named author/editor only. 
4—Book title. aS 
5—Place of publication. al 
6—Publisher's name. Ci 
6a—Year of publication. 
6b—Prepagination. 
6c—Total pagination. | E 
6d—Hardcover price. | Date 
6e—Paperback price. \ 


BOOK CHAPTER ENTRY, ET с 
Wilson, J. Т. (2) (U. Сай fornia, Santa Cruz 
Fee waged’ of do.) їп (4a) J. J. Jones (4b) (Ed), 
Че) "Sleep and dreams.” (5) (See (Sa) PA, (Sb) Vol. 
45: (5c) Issue 1) (6) 17-47. 
more than four authors, the 


hapter cited. If 
Pepe Tete followed by et al. Succession marks are 


не 8. Jr., 11, Hl, etc. 
Dot anas of first-named author only. 
icd PA which includes bibliographic in- 


4—Reference to entry in 
book. When only the 

fen tion ОГУ опа must consult the ‘Author Index of the PA 
issue noted in order to determine the abst 
Editor of the book. 
4a—Editor's name. 
4b—Editor designation. 
prr А information, 

ral . 
ECC REA Psychological Abstracts. 
5b—Volume number. 


—Issue number. 
C inclusive pagination for cited chapter. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (е.р., їп. = inch, К. = week, с. = hour, etc.): 


AA = Alcoholics Anonymous 

AC =alternating current 

ACTH =adrenocorticotropic hormone 
AM =ante meridicm 

amp. =ampere 


bpm =beats per minute 


(еј =centigrade 
=cents 
CA =chronological age 
сс =cubic centimeter 
CER  =conditioned emotional response 


CFF =critical flicker frequency 
CNS =central nervous system 


с =cycles per second 

CR RARE response (or reflex) 
CRF — =continuous reinforcement 
CRT =cathode ray tube 

cs =conditioned stimulus 

CVC . =consonant-vowel-consonant 
db. =decibel 

DC =direct current 

DL =differential limen 


DNA =deoxyribonucleic acid 
ЮКІ, =differential reinforcement of low rates 


E =experimenter 


ECS . =electroconvulsive shock 

EEG — =electroencephalogram (or -graphy) 
EKG — =electrocardiogram 

EMG =electromyogram 

ESP =ехігаѕепѕогу perception 

Exp. — experiment 

F = Fahrenheit 


ft-c = footcandle 
f-L ^ -foot-lambert 


E gravity 

gm. = gram(s) 

GPA — —grade-point average 
GSR — —galvanic skin response 


Hz. =Hertz 

ICS =intracranial stimulation 
im = intramuscular]: 

ip intra] nelly 

IQ(s) ntelligence quotient(s) 
ITI intertrial interval 

iv =intravenously 


LD =lethal dose 
LSD =lysergic acid diethylamide 
т, =meter 
M =mean 
M = mole or molar 
ma. = milliampere 
MA =mental age 
МАО =monoaminoxidase 
mL. =millilambert 
mm. =millimeter 
mph =miles per hour 
msec, —millisecond(s) 
N =number 
NREM =nonrapid eye movement 
[9] =observer 
p = probability 
% = percent 


PM = post meridiem 

pps — pulses per second 1 
PRE partial reinforcement eflect 
PSE point of subjective equality 
psi =pounds per sq. in. 

r = product-moment correlation 
r roentgen 

REM rapid eye movement 

rms root mean square 

КМА  -ribonucleic acid 

rpm = revolutions per minute 

RT =reaction timc 

s 7 subject 

SEU — -subjectively expected utility 


SPL ^ =sound pressure level 
TV 7 television 
UCR . =unconditioned response 


UCS — =unconditioned stimulus 
UHF =ultrahigh frequency 


Y = volt 
УНЕ — —very high frequency 
vs. = versus 


YMCA = Young Men's Christian Association 
YWCA = Young Women's Christian Association 


Test abbreviations include: 
California E. Scale (Ethnocentrism) 


California F Scale (Fascism) 
CMA scale. — Children's Manifest Anxiety scale 


CPI = California Psychological Inventory 
CTMM California Test of Mental Maturity 
EPPS wards Personal Preference Schedule 


MA scale aylor) Manifest Anxiety scale 

MMPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
MPI Maudsley Personality Inventory 

16 PF Cattell's 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
SVIB Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

TAT Thematic Apperception Test 

WAIS = Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


Abbreviations used in authors’ addresses are: 


Assn. = association 
A = associates 

3 = compan’ 
Coll. creme У 
Corp. =corporation 
Dept. 
Div. 
Inst, = institute 
Hosp. 7 hospital 
Lab. = laboratory 
Inc. incorporated 
U. = university 
Ave. 
Bldg. 
Blvd. 
Ct. 
Dr. 
Ft. 
МЕ 
Pkwy. 
PL М 
РО 
ка, 
St. =street 
N, S, E, W =North, South, East, West 
U.S. = United States 


USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
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OBITUARIES 


HISTORY 


4019. Anderson, Richard J. (U. Florida) Wundt's 
current fame in his birthplace. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 771—772.— Presents а brief 
description of Wundt's early abodes. Zurich, where he 
spent the year between long incubation at Heidelberg 
and eminence at Leipzig, contained little record or 
memory. Surprisingly, Heidelberg also offered little. 
However, at Neckarau, Germany, his birthplace, there 
are several monuments to Wundt. Among traditions and 
former glories, few present inhabitants of a busy 
transportation center heed these memorials. 2 very recent 
Publications, obtained from Neckarau, do provide much 
appreciative appraisal of Wundt's masterful contribu- 
tions and interesting community background.—Author 
abstract. 

4020, Cadwallader, Thomas C. & Cadwallader, Joyce 
V. (Indiana State U.) America's first modern psy- 
chologist: William James or Charles S. Peirce? 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 2), 113- 
774.—Although William James is generally regarded as 
America’s Ist modern psychologist, evidence is presented 
Which shows that Charles S. Peirce has priority over 
James in 4 of 5 categories which may reasonably be 
assumed to bear on the matter. Peirce, who is now widely 
acknowledged as America's greatest philosopher, and 
Who was a scientist of such versatility that he has been 
compared to Helmholtz and Leibniz, deserves to have his 
Position in the history of American psychology recog- 
nized.—Author abstract. 

4021. Chestnut, Robert W. (Occidental Coll.) Psy- 
Chotechnik: Industrial psychology in the Weimar 
Republic 1918-1924. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 

ol. (Pt. 2), 781-782.—Outlines the history of Psycho- 
technik, a German movement for the application of 


psychology in industry. Its development is viewed as a 
process of interaction with 3 social institutions (industry, 
unions, and government). In considering Psychotechnik 
from this viewpoint, 3 stages appear. The Ist reflected a 
dominance of industrial interests (1917-1922) and was 
characterized by a rapid expansion in the number of 
psychotechnical institutes, Starting around 1920 union 
opposition to the movement appeared and Psycho- 
technik entered a 2nd stage of decline. Finally, a 3rd 
stage of development was seen in the RKW (1924): a 
reorganization of Psychotechnik on a governmental 
level.—Author abstract. 

4022. Hoover, Thomas O. & McPherson, Marion W. 
(U. Akron, Archives of the History of American 
Psychology) A few paradoxes in the history of 
Inkblots. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
779-780.—Pioneer гарын saw inkblots аз inex- 
pensive, readily available tools applicable to, if not 
incisively appropriate for, a plethora of topics. Initially, 
they were used merely to evoke responses and their 
function in moulding them was essentially ignored. The 
results of these applications were unimpressive and 
sophistication was deferred until Rorschach integrated 
blot and response nuances. He accomplished this even 
though he perceived inkblots as merely one of several 
devices suitable for his purposes. Thus, the history of 
inkblots involves vigorous endorsement and a low yield 
as well as restrained endorsement and a high yield. 
—Author abstract, 

4023. Mayer, Ronald W. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Psychology, psychologists, and the University of 
California: The first twenty years, 1880-1900. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. T(Pt. 2) 777- 
778,—Psychology at the University of California began 
as a club for interested faculty, students, and alumni in 
1880, the year after Wundt’s laboratory was founded at 
Leipzig. The club was formed by Josiah Royce and the 
poet Edward Rowland Sill, both of the English De- 
partment, The Department of Philosophy offered the Ist 
psychology course in 1888. 10 yr. later, laboratory space 
in a new building was provided for the new science. 3 
early university undergraduates, Royce, Sanford, and 
Stratton had been active in the development of psy- 
chology at the university and each became, during the 
Ist decade of the 20th century, presidents of the 
American Psychological 

4024. Sardello, 
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Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher, and the basic orientations 
of hermeneutics are considered in relation to the way in 
which a historical work in psychology is approached. 
The task of the hermeneutic historian of psychology is 
then described in terms of fostering an attitude of 
reverence and respect for the original speaking of an 
author through a return to the human word.—Author 
abstract. 

4025. Suboski, Milton D. & Tait, Robert W. (Queen’s 
U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) The logic of sensory 
preconditioning theory and research. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 783-784.—The historical 
development of sensory preconditioning (S! research 
and theory has been directed by implicit syllogistic logic. 
This logic has been developed with protection of 
stimulus-response (S-R) learning theory as the major 
determinant. The premises that SPC is a form of classical 
conditioning (CC) and that CC is a form of S-R learning 
imply that SPC is a form of S-R learning. Experimental 
tests of the conclusion indicated that it is false, which 
means that one of the premises must also be false. 
Consequently, much research has been directed at 
showing that SPC is not a form of CC.—Author abstract. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


4026. Krippner, Stanley; Honorton, Charles, & 
Ullman, Montague. (Maimonides Medical Center, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Telepathic transmission of art prints 
in sleep under two conditions. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 319-320.—2 male and 2 
female Ss whose sleep was physiologically monitored 
worked with an “agent” who attempted to telepathically 
transmit randomly selected art prints from an acous- 
tically-isolated room. On the Ist 4 of S’s 8 nights, the 
same art print was viewed by the agent. On the last 4 
nights, a different print was used each time S entered 
REM sleep. Upon the study’s completion, Ss and an 
outside judge (working blind and independently) rated 
the correspondence between every target and each 
dream transcript on a 100-point scale. The 2 conditions 
were compared with a Eme t-test. Significant results 
were obtained favoring the use of a different target for 
each Stage REM.—Author abstract. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


4027. Borger, Robert & Cioffi, Frank. (Eds.) (Brunel 
U., London, коно Explanation in the behavioural 
sciences, Cambridge, England: Cambridge U. Press, 
1970. xii, 520 p., $15.—Presents papers, comments, and 
replies by various authors in order to indicate the 
differences among psychologists, sociologists, philoso- 
phers, and others concerned with the behavioral and 
social sciences on the adequacy and forms of particular 
explanatory systems. 

4028. Ryback, David. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) 
Existentialism and behaviorism: Some differences 
settled. Canadian Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 
53-60.—Contends that existentialists and behaviorists, 
viewing each other as stereotypic models, have failed to 
see their common underlying humanistic assumption. 
The 2 schools no longer need to be separated by the free 
will-determinism duality. As behavioral technology 
advances, behaviorism leaves the Skinner box and 
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becomes more prepared to assume the challenges of 
confronting human complexities. However, behaviorists 
still lack the semantically “warmer” language with which 
to communicate their increasingly broadening scope of 
activities.—Journal abstract. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


4029. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. Hawaii) A simpler 
structure of the American Psychological Associa- 
tlon. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
3-4.—Factored data on overlapping affiliation with the 
29 divisions of the American Psychological Association 
for associates, members, and fellows in 1970. Both phi 
coefficients and Winer coefficients (i.e., cosines of the 
angles between 2 group vectors) were used. A compar- 
ison is made with new solutions for the 1953 membership 
data previously reported. An interpretation based on a 
7-factor solution for members and fellows leads to the 
following factors: clinical or psychotherapy, develop- 
mental, physiological-experimental, general, consumer- 
industrial, engineering-military, and educational.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

4030. American Psychological Association. Health 
maintenance organizations: A statement presented 
to the health subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 3. 

4031. American Psychological Association. Statement 
of the American Psychological Association on 
national health insurance. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 2. 

4032. Bensberg, Gerard J. & Nelson, Ray. (О. 
Alabama, Center for Developmental & Learning Dis- 
orders, Birmingham) A survey of psychologists in the 
American Association on Mental Defiency. Mental 
Retardation, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 17-22.—Mailed à 
questionnaire to the 1,183 members of the psychology 
division of the American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency (AAMD). This questionnaire sought to identify 
the characteristics of psychologists in AAMD, е5, 
education, income, and professional activities as well as 
their views toward AAMD and its programs an 
services. A total of 68% responded which was considered 
to be the group most apt to be vocal and to participate m 
the affairs of the association.—Journal abstract. 

4033. Furr, Karl D., Dunchick, Diana, & Blair, 
William. (Toronto Board of Education, Ontario, Can- 
ada) A survey of non-registered psychological per. 
sonnel on the draft registration act and the issue of 
representation. Ontario Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 35. 
298-301.—Surveyed MA and PhD psychological per 
sonnel in Ontario not registered under the provincia 
registration act. Most MA-level personnel felt that their 
professional identity must be developed by themselves 
and that they need their own organization to represen 
them. PhDs were inclined to see the Ontario Psycho- 
logical Association as being the best source of thelr 
professional identity.—4. Krichev. = 

4034. Garvey, William D., Lin, Nan, & Tomita, Кай 
(Johns Hopkins U., Center for Research in So le 
Communication) Description of a machine-reada Е 
data bank on the communication behavior of SC 
entists and technologists. Catalog of Selected Роси 
ments in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 3—4 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


4035. Morgan, James. (Hosp. for Sick Children, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Some reflections on the 
problems of research ethics. Ontario Psychologist, 
1971, Vol. 3(5), 276-284.—Discusses ethical consider- 
ation of psychological research in the hospital setting, 
especially the problems of switching from university-type 
research to research more appropriate to a hospital and 
of the “researcher’s right to do research” in the hospital. 
Ethics are discussed in more abstract terms, defining the 
word in several senses. Ethics is seen as a boundary 
problem which needs room for the inclusion of new 
forces into the old value systems.—A. Krichev. 

4036. Tauber, Lewis E. Man’s humanity to man: A 
proposed change in the world insurance created. 
Ontario Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(6), 333-342.—Con- 
siders the position which Ontario psychologists should 
take regarding provincial health insurance. Services 
which should be covered and a proposed fee schedule are 
discussed. Focuses especially on psychological testing, 
differentiates it from medical testing, and offers reasons 
for its being included in insurance programs.—A, 
Krichev. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4037. Ardila, Ruben. (National U. of Colombia, 
Bogota) La psicología en América Latina. [Psychology 
in Latin Атегіса.] Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1971(May), Vol. 26(110-111), 359-369.—The 
Ist psychology laboratory in Argentina, and probably in 
all of Latin America, was established in 1898 in Buenos 
Aires. Psychology grew slowly in Latin America for 
many years, but much faster for about the past 30 yr. 
Latin-American psychology emphasizes practical appli- 
cations, influenced in part by the culture and problems 
of the Latin-American nations. Major areas of interest 
are clinical psychology (which is opposed by some 
members of the medical profession), cross-cultural 
studies, psychometry, and conditioning—including ap- 
plication of the latter in therapy.—W. В. Haslam. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


4038. Stutz, Robert N., Dember, William №, & 
Jenkins, James J. (Eds) (U. Cincinnati) Exploring 
behavior and experience: Readings in general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1971. xiii, 366 p.—Considers issues of contemporary 
concern to academic psychologists and the direct 
application of psychological knowledge and methods to 
the solution of practical problems. Papers are presented 
by various authors on (a) methods and models, (b) 
perception, (с) learning and memory, (d) motivation, (е) 
emotion, (f) language, (g) intelligence, (h) personality, 
and (i) social psychology. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


4039. Blalock, Hubert М. (U. Washington) Aggre- 
gation and measurement error. Social Forces, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 151-165.—The measurement process 
often involves an aggregating operation that has not 
been systematically studied by sociologists. Sometimes 
Similar” behavioral acts of the same individual are 
aggregated, sometimes "similar" individuals are agere. 
gated. But similar with respect to what? If the aggregat 
Units are similar with respect to underlying causes or 
assumed effects, then the rationale for aggregation 1S 
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relatively clear-cut, though complications will usually be 
encountered, But if aggregation has been based on 
administrative convenience or geographic proximity, it 
may be exceedingly difficult to make meaningful micro- 
vs. macro-level comparisons. The problem of “ecological 
correlations” is merely a special case of this difficulty, 
vagi is i Шаша опе ы sociological research and 
theory. The causal approach to measurement error ma; 
be utilized to eoncepmalize the roblem, but ultimate 
resolutions will require тис tter data than are 
presently available—S. Blackman. 

4040. Bressler, Marvin; Horn, John; Jensen, Arthur, & 
Scriven, Michael. (Princeton U.) Ethical issues of 
behavioral science research: On the hereditability of 
intellectual abilities. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. ё oie TRUE ту че 

4041. Churchill, Lindsey. (City U. New York, Grad- 
uate Center) Ethnomethodology and measurement. 
Social Forces, 1971(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 182-191.—Defines 
ethnomethodology as “... the methods that persons use 
to carry out the activities that make up ther everyday 
life.” This perspective is employed to illuminate some of 
the features of (a) дыша research methods in 
sociology, as exemplified in path models; and (b) 
measurement problems contained in path models.—S. 
Blackman. 

4042, Dawkins, Richard. (U. Oxford, England) A 
cheap method of recording behavioural жел, ү 
direct computer-access. Behaviour, , Vol. -2) 
162-173.— escribes a system for recording behavioral 
events on a time scale in a form which can be fed directly 
into a computer. Information is coded on magnetic tape, 
using an unmodified single-channel tape recorder. The 
user presses keys on a keyboard to denote behavioral 
events, Over 60 separate events can be distinguished. 2 
events, however, cannot be recorded simultaneously, 
(German summary man К. (U. пон) The logie of 

3. De orman К. (U. Illinoi: 
naturalistic inquiry. Social Forces, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
50(2), 166-182.—Presents a version of the research act, 
termed naturalistic behaviorism, and compares it to 
existing formulations of the method. А sensitizing 
framework for ШОШО Аша Не Ае n g 
sed. The problems of sampling, measurement, 
КАН! еы are emphasized, Examples from an 
ongoing study of early childhood socialization are 
presented as tentative solutions to the sampling and 
analysis issues. Central weight is given to investigators 
introspective accounts of Печ КЕТКЕ ew 
. Ghiselli, Edwin Ghisel ‚ (U. 
California, Berkeley) Ratings: Kund: abe ог 
beschreibung? Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), хер 
8002), 263-271.—Considers that the classic views o 
introspection in terms of кши and beschreibung 
can be applied to ratings, Ше n. pen SAU ar 
indivi akes about others. If ratings are А 
А rather than kundgabe, then the concern is 
with the perceived properties of the ratee rather than on 
some true properties he possesses. By this means those 
roperties, ё.В., social qualities, which are not entirely a 
Fonction of the qualities of the ratee but also are a 
function of the rater are accounted ian ukor quida 
. Watson, John S. (U. California, na. 

Кик ү Berkeley) We assess lawfulness, E 
knows what the law 18? Proceedings of the Annua 
бой, the American Psychological Association, 
сапар Фр 1), 139-140.—Some implications of 


lawful data are meanin; ‘ul only if some confidence in 
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knowledge of the form of law exists, e.g., the additive vs. 
multiplicative structure of the law. It is ей that our 
available correlational and variance statistics can be 
grossly misleading if it is assumed that the form of law as 
well as lawfulness in the data can be assessed. An 
example is drawn from our attempts to understand the 
lawful determination of IQ.—Author abstract. > 
4046. White, R. E. (Rutgers State U., Inst. of Animal 
Behavior) WRATS: A computer compatible system 
for automatically recording and transcribing behav- 
loural data. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(1-2), 135-161. 
—Describes a data acquisition system, is cages the 
Maine id of cheap portable recording units with the 
power of computer analysis. The recording medium is 
1/-іп magnetic tape which is used on an ordinary ta 
recorder. An electronic scanner fitted onside the recorder 
case UM Ан up to 40 inputs from a keyboard and 
converts these into a time-multiplexed form suitable for 
recording on a single track of the tape. A small computer 
(PDP8/S) is programmed to transcribe the original 
recordings into permanent condensed form on paper 
tape. Additional programs analyze data from the paper 


tape transcriptions. (German summary)—Journal sum- 
mary. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


4047. Althauser, Robert P. & Rubin, Donald. 
(Princeton U.) Measurement error and regression to 
the mean in matched samples. Social Forces, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 500), 206-214.— Discusses “regression to the 
mean" in matched samples оарои by measurement 
error in matching variables. An equation ех ressing the 
respective contributions of regression and treatment 
effects to a difference of Y-means for 2 matched groups 
is derived, followed by an intuitive picture of regression 
effects showing their ле оп the variance in error 

tribution of error and of Х. An 
estimate of regression effects 
nt error in occupational prestige 


(U. Manitoba, Winni 
“variability.” Nena o7 


or over a it i 
useful to assess both temporal (time-linked) Ой, hia 
poral variability. Often an additional problem is posed 
because data from different sources are dissi ilar in 
pm level but alike in some form of variability. A 

attery of statistics is suggested that has been used in 
biomedical research and is easily programmed for 


produce 
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Statistic, which can be expressed as a simple реге 
of agreement, is proposed as an alternative metho 
applied to a hypothetical research problem 
abstract. 

4050. Edgington, Eugene S. (U. Calgary, 
Canada) An additive method for combining 
bility values from independent experiments. Ji 
of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 351-3639 

rocedure commonly employed for combining pi 
Bitty values from 2 or more independent experimen 
that which involves reference to chi-square tal 
determine the significance of the set of pi 
values. This method, which determines the signifi 
of the product of the obtained probability values; 
called the multiplicative method. An alternative mel 
called the additive method, is developed for determi 
the significance of a sum of probability valuesa 
significance of a sum is determined directly ffoi 
formula and requires no reference to tables. The add 
method is shown to be more powerful tham 
multiplicative method, having a greater probabilily 
the multiplicative method of yielding significantie 
when there actually are treatment effects.—0l 
summary, 

4051. Elster, R. S. & Githens, W. Н. (U.S. Ñ 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif.) Preferene 
senior naval officers’ billets obtained by using 
different psychological scaling techniques. - 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the А 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 215 
Officers in the United States Navy judged the 
enhancing qualities of 13 types of Navy Comman 
billets. The billets were scaled by using data 06 
from numerical rating, rank ordering, pair comp 
and magnitude estimation scaling procedures: 
scalings obtained from the numerical ratingi 
comparison, and rank order procedures (when thes 
values for the latter 2 were calculated by the comp 
standard method) had very high linear inte 
The correlations between the magnitude 
values and each of the other 3 sets of scale 
indicate these 3 relationships had strong ПО 
components.—Author abstract. : 
4052. Hamblin, Robert L. (U. Arizona) Ratio mt 
urement for the social sciences. Social Fo 
1971(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 191-206.—Suggests that there: 
2 families of ratio scales, one obtained by marking. 
equal intervals and the other by marking off equal E. = 
Data are presented which indicate that the 188 
procedures seem to be operating in direct psychophysi? 
Scaling and in observational measures where fred 
counts are made of behavior. Both families of scam 4 
function comparably in mathematical experimel 
although the parameters in the resulting equations CE 
in predictable ways. It is also suggested t 
measurement is always relative to the origin O 
relationship under investigation. This point is illus 
via ements on the utility of wages.—S. 

, 4053. Kristof, Walter. (Educational Testing 
Princeton, N.J.) Testing whether a disattenué 
Correlation is perfect. Proceedings of the ae 
Convention of the American Psychological Associati 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 43-44.—Hypothesized that 2v 
ables have a perfect disattenuated correlation 
hence, measure the same trait except for @ 
measurement. This hypothesis is equivalent tO “у 
within the adopted model, that true scores 
Psychological tests satisfy a linear relation. А statist 
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test of this hypothesis is derived when the relation is 
specified with the exception of the additive constant. The 
result is reinterpreted in terms of the possible existence 
of an unspecified linear relation between true scores of 2 
psychological tests. A numerical example is appended by 
way of illustration.—Author abstract. 

4054. Meredith, William. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Remarks on a matrix useful in item analysis. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. "Pt. 1), 41- 
48.—Consider that quantity which is the number of 
examinees with a specified test score who ѕ а 
particular item. These quantities can be arranged into a 
matrix whose rows correspond to test scores and 
columns to items. It is shown that a number of 
commonly useful item statistics, e.g., proportion passing, 
item-test correlation, item-test correlation corrected for 
spuriousness, Kuder-Richardson coefficient reliabilities, 
and Brogden-Clemens statistic can be computed directly 
from this matrix. These formulas are rather simple in 
their application and can be generalized to items 
included in a test but not scored.—Author abstract. 

4055. Roudabush, Glenn E. (CBT/McGraw-Hill, 
Monterey, Calif.) The effects of transformations of a 
data matrix on Its basic structure. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 59-60.—The effects of pre- or 
postmultiplying a raw data matrix are described as 
changes to the basic structure or factor structure of the 
matrix. Results are applied to describe the effects of 
scaling and centering the data matrix and а factor 
analytic. model—subtracting out uniqueness—is dis- 
cussed. In every case, a rotation of the derived factor 
loading, factor score, or components score matrix is 
involved. The square orthonormal matrix determining 
the rotation can be computed and interpreted to provide 
a clear picture of the effects of the particular trans- 
formation of the original data matrix involved —Author 
abstract. 

4056. Veldman, Donald J. & McNemar, Quinn. (U. 
Texas) In defense of the chi-square continuity 
correction. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
69—70.— Published studies of the sampling distribution of 
chi-square, with and without Yates' correction for 
continuity, have been interpreted as discrediting the 
correction. Yates’ correction actually produces a biased 
chi-square value which in turn yields a better estimate of 
the exact probability of the discrete event concern 
when used in conjunction with the usual tables of 
significant chi-square values for 1° of freedom. Data 
from a computer simulation demonstrate the validity and 
importance of using the continuity correction for 
chi-square with 1° of freedom.—Author abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


4057. Pennell, Roger. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Re дпс intervals for factor 
loadings using the Jackknite. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological ‘Association, 
1972, Vol. 1(Pt. 1), 49-50.—The problem of statistical 
significance of factor loadings is attacked using the 
Jackknife. The technique, while not new, has curiously 
not been applied to factor analysis. The procedure is 
outlined and applied to 2 classes of data: (a) real data 
from which a clear pattern of significant factor loadings 
emerges, and (b) random data which do not fare wel 
under jackknifing—Author abstract. 
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4058. Roach, Darrell E. (Nationwide Insurance, 
Columbus, О.) An empirical test of the concept of 
factor invariance. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 57-58.—Tested the concept of factor invariance by 
conducting independent factor analyses of 2 adminis- 
trations of an employee attitude questionnaire and 
comparing the analyses using Tucker's method of factor 
comparison. The same questionnaire was administered 
to similar employees in the same company and 10 yr. 
apart in time. The sample sizes were 4,052 in the Ist 
administration and 4,882 in the 2nd. The factor structure 
in the 2 analyses was amazingly consistent. A total of 24 
factors emerged in each of the analyses and only 4 of the 
Tucker coefficients were below .80. Thus the concept of 
factor invariance was supported, although there were 
some shifts in the hierarchical structure—Author ab- 
stract. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


TESTING 


4059. Bowerman, William R. (U. Su The 
Kibler-Rodgers Intelligence Test: A bogus instru- 
ment. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 14. 

4060. Chun, Ki-Taek, et al. (U. Michigan, Inst. for 
Social Research) Selection of psychological meas- 
ures: Quality or convenience? Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 15-16.—Examined socio- 
logical factors, quality, and convenience as contributors 
to the differential frequency of use of psychological 
measures. Findings suggest that popular topics are 
chosen for study, and such selection contributes to a still 
greater use of the related measures. Choice of measures 
is unrelated to either quality considerations like validity 
and reliability, or to extrinsic factors, e.g« the prestige of 
the author or institution. Rather, the choice of an 
instrument seems dictated by the convenience of having 
test items readily available.—Author abstract. 

4061. ter, G. C. (Arizona State U)A 
comparison of traditional item analysis selection 

rocedures with those recommended for tests 
designed to measure achievement following per- 
formance oriented instruction. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 35-36.— Several alternative 
indexes of item usefulness were empirically compared: 
(a) item discrimination based on high and low groups on 
a postinstructional measure; (b) shift in item difficulty 
from a pre- to à postinstruction measure; and (c) item 
discrimination based on pre- and posttest performances. 
Ss were 28 undergraduates in a multivariate statistics 


ideal pre- 
recommended that the conceptually more i 

1o postinstruction discrimination index be used even 

when instruction is not р! 


а Radloff, Roland & Helmreich, Robert. (N ational 


i dation, Washington, D.C.) The life history 
кз A Catalog of Selected Documents in Psy- 
chology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 13-14. 
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Construction & Validation 


4063. Borich, Gary D. & Bauman, Patricia M. (U. 
Texas) Convergent and discriminant validation of the 
French and Guilford-Zimmerman spatial orientation 
and spatial visualization factors. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 9-10.—Used convergent and 
discriminant validation techniques to assess the com- 
monality between the factors of spatial orientation and 
spatial visualization. 40 randomly selected undergrad- 
uates served as Ss. Convergent validation techniques 
revealed significant relationships between the same trait 
measured with different methods, while divergent vali- 
dation techniques revealed significant and higher cor- 
relations between different traits with methods in 
common than the same trait measured with different 
methods. The later finding suggests that commonality 
across spatial orientation and spatial visualization far 
exceeds differences between these traits. Characteristics 
of the French and Guilford-Zimmerman Spatial Ori- 
entation and Spatial Vizualization Tests are presented to 
account for the results along with the caution that these 
factors may not be factorially simple and that one may 
not be sufficiently independent of the other to justify 
separate factors.—Author abstract. 

4064. Clark, Carl G. (U. Alabama) Validation of a 
factor-analytic MMPI scale. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5435. 

4065, Frankenburg, William K., et al. (U. Colorado, 
Medical Center, Denver) Reliability and stability of the 
Denver Developmental Screening Test. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1315-1325.—Evaluated 
tester-O agreement and test-retest stability of the Denver 
Developmental Screening Test (DDST) with 76 and 157 
Ss, respectively. The correlation coefficients for MAs 
obtained at a l-wk interval were calculated for 13 age 
groups from 1.5-49 mo. Coefficients ranged from .66-.93 
with no age trend displayed. On individual test items 
tester-O agreement was, generally, greater than the 
test-retest stability. There was a higher percentage of 
passable by report items in the group of items with high 
test-retest stability. It is concluded that the high tester-O 
reliability and test-retest stability and validity of the 
DDST, together with the ease with which the test can be 
learned, administered, and interpreted, make it a useful 
screening instrument.—Journal abstract. 

4066. Pugh, Richard C. & Brunza, J. Jay. (Indiana U.) 
Effects of a confidence weighted scoring system on 
measures of test reliability and validity. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 51-52.—Investigated the 
validity of a confidence weighted 48-item multiple choice 
vocabulary test by demonstrating an increase in its 
reliability without changing the relative difficulty of the 
test items and without detecting any personality bias in 
the confidence weighted scores. 55 female and 29 male 
undergraduates (mean age — 25.5 yr.) served as Ss. The 
reliability estimate of the vocabulary test increased from 
{57 using a traditional scoring system to .85 using а 

confidence scoring system. No significant interaction 
was found between the difficulty of the test items and the 
type of scoring system. 3 personality measures failed to 
correlate significantly with the confidence weighted 
scores of the vocabulary test.—Author abstract. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
4067. Ace, Merle E. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
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couver, Canada) Some validity assessments of re- 
sponse inconsistency. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 1-2.—Assessed 2 aspects of response 
inconsistency measured as intraindividual variability, 
i.e., convergent validity using highly dissimilar contents, 
and the relationships of response inconsistency with 5 
demographic variables. 56 undergraduates responded to 
a questionnaire on 2 occasions, 4 wk. apart. Results of 
bivariate correlational analyses show no support for 
convergent-construct validity and only directional evi- 
dence of relationships with demographic variables. 
Individual differences found in response inconsistency 
are probably situation specific and unstable.—Author 
abstract. 

4068. Hosman, Jan & Borg, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, 
Inst. of Applied Psychology, Sweden) Mean and 
standard deviation of cross-modality matches: A 
study of individual scaling behavior. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 5. 

4069. Weber, Stephen J. & Cook, Thomas D. (U. New 
Hampshire) Subject effects in laboratory research: 
An examination of subject roles, demand charac- 
teristics, and valid inference. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 77(4), 273-295.—Presents 4 conceptuali- 
zations of the role that Ss adopt in laboratory exper- 
iments, and assesses empirical support for each. There is 
no unconfounded evidence that Ss adopt a good S role 
and seek to confirm hypotheses or that they adopt à 
negativistic role and seek to sabotage experiments. There 
is some evidence that in specific contexts Ss may adopt a 
faithful S role, and there is considerable evidence that Ss 
are apprehensive about how their performance will be 
evaluated. Furthermore, providing S with a hypothesis 
about a study consistently produces bias. These rela- 
tionships are then examined with respect to their 
implications for improving research in general and for 
drawing valid inferences from experimental data. (69 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


APPARATUS 


4070. Crist, Robert; Delabastita, Henri, & Eelen, Paul. 
(Illinois State U.) A device for presenting blurred 
visual stimuli. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1971(Win), Vol. 4(4), 333-336.—Presents a technical 
description of a device for presenting visual stimuli in 
various degrees of focus. In an experiment with. 
Flemish-speaking Belgian undergraduates, the device 
was used to determine thresholds for the identification of 
32 common Flemish nouns. 4 types of word presen- 
tations were made: (a) all letters .5-mm line width; (b) all 
letters 1.5-mm line width; (c) Ist letter 1.5-mm line 
width, remaining letters .5-mm; and (d) Ist letter J5-mm 
line width, remaining letters 1.5 MM. Thresholds for the 
majority of Ss ranged from a low with Type b increasing 
with Type c, Type a, and Type d. Implications for the 
teaching of word recognition are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

4071, Wineman, E. W. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) A tactile air stimulator for humans. 
Psychophysiology, 197\(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 787-189.—The 
device basically consists of 3 valves, a mercury manom: 
eter, flexible gooseneck tube, and plastic tubing. 23 ou 
of 25 volunteer female undergraduates reported that the 
17 mm. mercury tactile stimulus applied to the neck was 
pleasant or sensual. The intensity and area of stimulation 
can be easily controlled and changed.—Journal abstract. 
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4072. Catania, А. Charles. (New York U.) Switching 
circuitry. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 4. 

4073. Dornié, Stanislav; Künnapas, Teodor, & 
Bratfisch, Oswald. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of Applied 
Psychology, Sweden) Subjective similarity as a func- 
tion of exposure time and short-term memory. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 8. 

4074. Gammon, Sylvia A., Smith, Philip J., Daniloff, 
Raymond G., & Kim, Chin W. (U. Illinois) Articulation 
and stress/juncture production under oral anes- 
thetization and masking. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 271-282.—8 under- 
graduates, !/; of them naive and the other !/; aware of the 
purpose of the experiment, spoke 30 pairs of sentences 
involving the production of intricate stress/juncture 
patterns along with a passage containing all major 
consonant phonemes in English in various intraword 
positions. Ss spoke all materials under: (a) normal 
conditions, (b) 110 db. white noise masking, (c) extensive 
local anesthesia of the oral cavity, and (d) masking and 
anesthesia combined. Stress and juncture patterns Were 
correctly produced despite all feedback disruption, and 
there was no difference between naive and aware Ss. 
Noise masking produced a decline in speech quality and 
a disruption of normal rhythm, both of which were even 
more seriously affected by anesthesia and anesthesia plus 
masking. There were no significant vowel misarticula- 
tions under any condition, but there was nearly a 20% 
rate of consonant misarticulation under anesthesia and 
anesthesia and noise. Misarticulation was most severe for 
fricatives and affricates in the labial and alveolar regions, 
presumably because these productions demand a high 
degree of precision of articulate shape and location, and, 
hence, intact feedback. Results are discussed in terms of 
feedback-control mechanisms for speech production. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. in 

4075. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) EX- 
ecutive functions and a model of behavior. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 862), 279-287. 
—Presents evidence for the existence of distinguishable 
abilities or functions involved with intentions and the 
initiation and organization of motor output in behavior. 
The basic information was derived from а factor-analytic 
discovery of abilities for the production of facial and 
vocal expressions of emotions in response to given 
situations, The role of such executive functions in a 
complete sequence of behavioral events was indicated by 
placing them in an informational-transmission model by 
combining a problem-solving model with an efferent- 
process model. Types of short-circuiting related to 
learning are discussed.—Journal summary. 

4076. Spieth, William К. (Pennsylvania State U,) Skill 
level and adaptation to a rearranged visual envi- 
ronment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5027. 

4077. Tekieli, Mary E. & Lass, Norman J. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center, Oklahoma City) The verbal 
transformation effect: Consistency of subjects 
reported verbal transformations. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 231-245.—Studied the 
consistency of 24 female undergraduates, reported verbal 
transformations in terms of the number of forms and 
transitions elicited, number of repetitions of the stimulus 
prior to Ss’ Ist verbal transformations, types of trans- 
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formations reported, exact forms employed, and order of 
reported transformations. 6 stimuli were presented in 
each of 3 listening sessions. Results indicate that Ss are 
consistent, in terms of the number of forms and 
transitions and types of transformations reported, but 
inconsistent for the other measures. Consistency as a 
function of meaningfulness and phonetic complexity of 
the stimuli is discussed —Author abstract. 

4078. Webster, Ronald L. & Dorman, Michael F. 
(Hollins Coll.) Changes in reliance on auditory 
feedback cues as a function of oral practice. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 
307-311.—Employed a 2 X 2 factorial design to inves- 
tigate the effects of 2 levels of oral practice and 2 types of 
auditory feedback upon reading times and number of 
speech disfluencies for 60 female undergraduate nor- 
mally fluent speakers. During tests under delayed 
auditory feedback, Ss who had experienced 6 previous 
oral reading trials on a standard passage under normal 
auditory feedback made significantly fewer articulation 
errors and had significantly shorter reading times than Ss 
without prior reading practice. Tests of practiced Ss vs. 
nonpracticed Ss under normal auditory feedback showed 
no significant differences in articulation errors or reading 
times. It is suggested that functional properties of 
auditory feedback cues were temporarily changed by 
oral reading practice—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


4079. Borg, Gunnar; Bratfisch, Oswald, & Dornic, 
Stanislav. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of Applied Psychology, 
Sweden) On perceived difficulty. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 4-5. 

4080. Borg, Gunnar; Edström, Carl G., & Marklund, 

Gustaf. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of Applied Psychology, 
Sweden) A new method to determine the exponent 
for perceived force in physical work, Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 
10-11. 
4081. Bratfisch, Oswald; Dornié, Stanislav, & Borg, 
Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of Applied Psychology, 
Sweden) Perceived difficulty of a motor-skill task as 
a function of training. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology; 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 9. 

4082. Valter, Vladimir. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of 
Applied Psychology, Sweden) Deduction and verifi- 
cation of a quantum psychophysical equation. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 5. 


Illusion 
Time 
‚ Clifton, Audrienne K. (U. Iowa) A theory of 
We rapectiük and a test of crucial hypotheses. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
О. MU. William P. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Field independence as а factor in time perception. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


32(9-В), 5491-5492. 

VISION 
‚ Е Н. Sami С. (U. Houston, Coll. of 
О ош Nycthemeral rhythm of the cornea and 
night myopia. American Journal of Optometry & Archives 


of American “Academy of Optometry, 197i(Dec), Vol. 
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48(12), 1007-1015.— Traditionally night myopia is con- 
fined to chromatic, spherical aberrations or to an eye's 
state of accommodation. In the literature there is no 
statement of any relationship between nocturnal myopia 
and corneal topology. 10 young adults (corrected for 
refractive errors and possessed 10/10 vision in daylight) 
served as Ss. Ss worked for 1 hr. in artificial light then 
left for 40 min. in total darkness. A diffusing ring 
photokeratoscope and precision of analysis method were 
employed. 1 photograph was taken before adaptation to 
darkness, and another after. Results demonstrate: the 
existence of the nycthemeral corneal rhythm and its 
influence on night myopia. (25 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

4086. Giglio, Ernest J. & Ludlam, William M. 
(Optometric Center of New York, New York) A 
hand-held probe for acoustic coupling in ultrasonic 
Intraocular distance measurements of young chil- 
dren. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 48(12), 
1025-1030.—Describes a hand-held, cone-shaped probe 
standoff made of transparent silicone rubber which 
maintains a horizontal axis against gravity, enables 
acoustic coupling with the eye by the ultrasonic beam 
from a partially focused transducer by contact with the 
cornea of a liquid meniscus at the cone tip. Acceptable 
intraocular distance measurements are obtained on a 
noncycloplegic eye only when approximate coincidence 
of the transducer axis with the optic axis of the eye 
occurs. A response from an eye with an undrugged pupil 
is degraded below acceptable level for an angulation of 
more than + 2? with, or a translation of greater than 

+ 1/4 mm. from the axis along which maximum ampli- 
tude reflections occur. Only 2nd order differences are 
found in the quality and amplitudes of the reflections 
obtained by this method and that of the water goggle. 
The use of a thin membrane as a cap on the standoff is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4087. Marg, Elwin; Crossman, E. R., Goodeve, P. J., & 
Wakamatsu, H. (U. California, School of Optometry, 
Berkeley) An automatic case-history taker for eye 
examination. American Journal of Optometry & Archives 
of American Academy of Optometry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
49(2), 105-112.—Describes an automatic system in 
which the patient responds to tape-recorded questions 
through 1 of 3 pushbuttons labeled “yes,” “doubtful,” 
and *no." Hardward and software design is presented in 
detail, together with results of clinical trials employing a 
total of 80 patients. Results show reliable identification 
of primary and secondary complaints, the latter being 
found more reliably than in normal interviews of the 
same patients.—Journal abstract. 

4088. Monahan, John S. (Duke U.) Extra-retinal 
compensation for saccades: Its magnitude and 
timing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5494. 

4089. Scanlon, Stanley L. (U. Kansas) An exper- 
imental study of training in the visual discrimination 
of movement sequences and speechreading per- 
formance with normal young adults. Dissertation 

Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5882. 

4090. Shipley, T. & Hyson, M. (U. Miami) The 
stereoscopic sense of order: A classification of 
stereograms. American Journal of Optometry & Archives 
of American Academy of Optometry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
49(2), 83-96.—Classifies stereograms into those with 

constant and those with continuously variable disparity. 
The Ist class gives rise to the perception of a displaced 
flat plane and the 2nd to the perception of a tilting 
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surface. The former class includes most of the stereo- > 
grams studied to date, the latter those derived from 
considerations of aniseikonia. Certain ramifications of 
this classification are noted, as well as the limits it sets on 
possible brain models of binocular stereoscopic function: 


(27 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


4091. Adams, Jerry. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst, 
Chicago) Visual perception of direction and number 
in right and left visual fields. Cortex, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
7(3), 227-235.—Attempted to extend findings of a 
dissociation in the tactile perception of direction and 
number in unilaterally brain-damaged Ss to visual 
perception of direction and number in normal 58, Ss 
were asked to select, from an array of designs differing in 
number of dots and direction from the horizontal, the 
design exposed to them tachistoscopically for approx- 
imately 250 msec. No dissociation in the visual percep- 
tion of direction and number was found, nor ап) 
difference in the accuracy of perception of visual stimuli 
as a function of visual half-field, for either male or 
female college students. It was noted that any differences 
found in such studies in normals depends upon differ- 
ences in the efficiency of the transmission of infor- 
mation. It was speculated that the simultaneous pro- 
cessing of more than 1 stimulus dimension, wil 
sufficient time for mediation of the response, might have 
sufficiently confounded the effects to override апу 
differences.—Journal abstract. - 
4092. Frost, Robert R. (U. Oregon) Constancy of 
perceived spatial relationships on a surface vi 
at a slant. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5474. " 

4093. Gyr, John W. (U. Michigan, Mental Health —. 
Research Inst.) Is a theory of direct visual perception 
adequate? Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Apr), Vol. "(4), 
246-261.—Contends that theories of direct visual per- — 
ception which claim that all the information for 
perception resides in the structure of the ambient optic 
array are only partial theories. They run counter to 
evidence in neuropsychology and experimental psy- 
chology which suggests that perception may be a process 
from the inside out as well as from the outside in. It is 
concluded that the state of the organism at any moment 
in time, measured by feedback from the CNS itself, 
determines both what part of the structure of the 0 tic 
array is relevant at a given moment and how it be 
interpreted. (64 ref.)—Journal abstract. 5 

4094. Kleespies, Philip M. (Clark U.) Individual 
differences in word recognition as a function О! 
response-characterlstics and decay of input cues. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5485. 


Pedagogical Sciences, Inst. o! 
Psychology, Moscow) Stabilizatsiya izobrazhenl 
setchatke kak metod issledovaniya zritel'nogo 
vospitaniya. [Stabilization of retinal image as a method 
of investigating visual perception.] Studia Psychologica 
1971, Vol. 13(4), 281-285.—Designed an experiments 
technique which allows the visual image to be relatively 
stabilized on the retina. A special device was fixed on 
eyeball which is used to study the influence betwt 
light spots on eye movement which increas 
4°/sec to 15°/sec. An attempt was made to stud) 
relation between brightness of stimulus and velocity 
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eye movement. With increasing brightness from thresh- 
old value to 200 apostilbs, it increases from 5°/sec up to 
20°/ѕес. Saccadic movements appear with further speed 
increase. These experiments show the dominant role of 
visual feedback. All main characteristics of vision may 
and must be studied in conditions of a stabilized retinal 
image. (Czech summary)—English summary. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


4096. Epstein, William. (Wisconsin U.) Retention of 
adaptation to uniocular image magnification: Effect 
of interpolated activity. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 319-324.—Examined 
retention of the aftereffect of adaptation to the uniocular 
image magnification iens by a meridional size lens 
in 2 experiments with a total of 72 undergraduates. 3 
types of interpolated activities were compared: binocular 
undistorted visual exploration, monocular visual explo- 
ration, and eye closed (no visual experience). It was 
found that (a) reduction of the aftereffect was greatest 
following binocular vision and less after monocular or no 
vision, (b) the latter 2 activities yielded comparable 
effects on retention, and (c) reduction of the aftereffect 
was a negatively accelerated function of the duration of 
the retention interval. Findings are interpreted in terms 
of a model of initial adaptation—Journal abstract. 

4097. Holmberg, Lennhart. Size estimations and 
color vision dimensions. Psychological Research Bul- 
letin, Lund U., 1971, Vol. 11(16), 8 p.—Investigated the 
possible influence of hue, lightness, and saturation on the 
estimation of the area of squares. The size of 24 small 
squares representing all combinations of 2 objective 
Sizes, 3 hues, 2 lightnesses, and 2 saturations were 
estimated by 12 undergraduate Ss, using magnitude and 
category estimation. Analysis of variance revealed a 
weak saturation effect upon the estimates, but only with 
the magnitude estimation method. Absolute size of the 
saturation effect was too small to be of any practical 
significance.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 

Conlon, Jane E. (Mas- 
sachusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary, Retina Service Lab., 
Boston) Photochromatic interval during dark adap- 


62(2), 182-185.—Determined achromatic and chromatic 
thresholds for a 535-nm stimulus during dark adaptation 
and against background luminances varying over à range 
of 2 x 107, 1 of the authors served as an О. In contrast to 


is tentatively attributed to chromatic desaturation causi 
by rod intrusion. (25 ref. 2 

4099. Thornton, W. A. (Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Fluorescent & Mercury Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N.J.) 
Color-discrimination index. Journal 
Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 622), 191-194.—The 
area of the gamut, in a uniform chromaticity-scale 


48: 4096-4104 


diagram of the chromaticities of a standard array of 
object colors, is taken to be a measure of color- 
discrimination capability of an illuminant. The 1960 
Commission International de l'Eclairage u, v chroma- 
ticity diagram, and the 8 test colors of the interim 
method for computing a color-rendering index, are used 
for demonstration. Correlation with long-standing sub- 
jective evaluations of color rendering of 8 commercial 
lamps is shown. Artificial illuminants excel daylight and 
the equal-energy spectrum in the gamut of chromaticities 
of illuminated samples.—Journal abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


4100. Aiken, Leona S. (Temple U.) Toward a union 
of feature analyses and class synthesis approaches 
to pattern perception. U.S. Army Human Engineering 
Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 197\(Dec), No. 
25-71, 27-54.—Defines process oriented characteristics 
of pattern domain features which determine feature 
selection and utilization independent of the stimulus 
domain. The problem of identifying the statistical 
properties of features or sets of features which influence 
information processing in a particular perceptual task is 
considered. The importance of the statistical properties 
of features is stressed and a theoretical framework for 
interpreting this type of feature using spatial models is 
suggested. The concept of psychological distance is 
extended to include stimulus pro) erties which do not 
behave in a manner consistent with metric spaces. (33 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

4101. Cohen, Jeffrey J. (Hofstra U.) Pattern rec- 
Investigated through visual 
search behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


The following topics are considered: (a) the futility of 
constructing a pattern psychophysics, 1.¢., the futility of 
defining or constructing physical measurement systems 


without considering the influence of the stimulus context 


" d" characteristics on the perceptual 
od ) the generality of 


correlates of these measures; (b li 
experimental results both within and across stimulus 
domains; and (c) the problem of integrating, current 
psychophysical methodology шо ER e equum ae 
1 f tion. en e - 
elle o PS he control of the statistical 
f forms is сше; 
Suggestions аге developing ап a! lequate 
ualization of the processes involved in pattern 
со i the development of models utilizing 


tion, €.» 
ec dependent parameters. (42 ref.)—Journal ab- 
exas Christian U.) 


stract. 
Hastings, Donald W. (T: 
es selection and utilization: A call for a мо 
оп. Dissertation 


yi cong оде! of visual form perce] 
stage M um ar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5424. 
(Texas Christian. U.) 


Abstracts International, ЫМ, 
selection: The effect ‘of cluster separation, 


4104. 
re 
pese variability, and presentation format upon 
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visual pattern recognition. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5479. 

4105. LaMay, Moira К. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
perception of patterns of varying complexity in two 
and three dimensions. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5487. 

4106. Rodwan, Albert S. (DePaul U.) Property 
analyzers in pattern perception. U.S. Army Human 
Engineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1971 
(Dec), No. 25-71, 4-26.—Reviews research programs 
dealing with feature utilization in the perception of 
complex patterned stimulation and the nature of human 
pattern classification, and describes research which 
integrates these programs. With 60 undergraduate Os 
observing Stenson’s stimuli presented in a 3-channel 
tachistoscope in 5 different experiments, human pattern 
classification was studied. Data support the conclusion 
that the visual system has a higher order mechanism 
based on a degree of abstraction which deals with a 
particular relationship, i.e., complexity, among aspects of 
multivariate stimuli. It is further concluded that the 
selective adaptation method is not only applicable to the 
study of simple or lower order properties, e.g.. lines, 
edges, or motion, but is also useful in the study of 
relational or higher order properties. (19 ref.)—P. 
Hertzberg. 

4107. Stadler, Michael & Trombini, Giancarlo. (U. 
Münster, Psychology Inst, W. Germany) Die Trans- 
formationsscheinbewegung als funktionales Kri- 
terium phánomenaler Sachverhalte. [The transfor- 
mation-pseudomovement as a functional measure in 
phenomenological circumstances.] Psychologische Bei- 
träge, 1971, Vol. 13(2), 239-256.—A measure of figure 
identity strength called “identity tolerance” was estab- 
lished and studied in several experiments. Identity 
tolerance is measured by the interval in which 2 
successively presented, superimposed figures are seen as 
a single figure. It is shown that identity tolerance is 
linearly related to the probability that one figure is seen 
as a distortion of the other. It was also found that 
absolute and relative size differences between the 2 
figures do not affect identity tolerance and the identity 
tolerance is less affected by vertical differences in the 
figures than by horizontal differences. The value of this 
measure for phenomenological studies is discussed. 
(English & French summaries) (56 ref.)—R. М. Bostrom. 


Eye Movement 


4108. Jones, Ronald & Kerr, Kenton E. (Ohio State 
U., Coll. of Optometry) Motor responses to con- 
flicting asymmetrical vergence stimulus informa- 
tion. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 48(12), 
989-1000.—Investigated the initial oculomotor responses 
to short duration conflicting asymmetrical vergence 
stimuli, This paradigm allowed simultaneous study of the 
salient features of both the conjugate and disjunctive 
response systems. The experiments reveal that the 
vergence responses to conflicting disparate stimuli show 
considerable individual differences. 4 intensively studied 
Ss were divided into 2 vergence response types: those 
with apparently immutable response biases and those 
responding selectively to conflicting disparity informa- 
tion. Results indicate that the disparity detection process 
involved in the initiation of vergence responses shows 
eye movements were initiated preferentially to the 
smaller available disparity regardless of whether or not 
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stimulation was in the same or opposite hemispheres, 
The preferred stimulus properties of conjugate eye 
movements were similar to those of the disjunctive 
movements. Also, identification of similarity of contour 
of the ocular stimuli was not a property of this system. 
However, unlike the disjunctive system, the conjugate 
system showed a response preference to stimuli termi- 
nating in the same hemisphere. The conjugate and 
disjunctive components were not always directed toward 
the same pair of disparity targets, supporting previous 
evidence that these 2 systems have separate control 
mechanisms. (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


4109. Buehler, John N. (Duke U.) The physical 
luminances in the stimulus display and the phe- 
nomenon of simultaneous brightness contrast. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6068. 

4110. Hollins, Mark. (Brown U.) Brightness con- 
trast at low levels of luminance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5480-5481. 

4111. Spillmann, Lothar; Nowlan, Anne T, & 
Bernholz, Charles D. (Massachusetts Eye & Ear Infir- 
mary, Retina Service Lab., Boston) Dark adaptation in 
ihe presence of waning background luminances. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
62(2), 177-181.—Determined the course of dark adap- 
tation following low-level preexposure against back- 
ground luminances whose logarithms decreased linearly 
with time. 1 of the authors served as an О. Luminance 
was reduced by 7 log units over 3.5-, 7-, 14-, and 21-min 
periods. Transient adapting fields of this kind yield 
curves that remain increasingly behind the time course of 
normal dark thresholds; the delay varies with the rate of 
background change. Increment thresholds derived from 
such dark-adaptation curves exceed corresponding thres- 
holds for stationary adapting fields by as much as 1.25 
log unit, particularly during the scotopic portion of steep 
luminance descents. The deficit in contrast sensitivity 
may be attributed to the additive action of the real 
background plus the equivalent background resulting 
from the preexposure bleach. Dark thresholds measured 
during temporary removal of a gradually decreasing field 
luminance are persistently elevated which suggests that 
prolonged exposure to waning illumination may slow 
dark adaptation below its maximum rate. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4112. Templeton, A. E., Mayyasi, A. M., & Beals, R. 
P. (Texas A & М U.) The significance of eye 
movements in adaptation to light. American Journal of 
Optometry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 48(12), 1037-1041.—Tested H. Baker's 
hypothesis that the state of adaptation in a nonuniformly 
illuminated field is determined by spatial summation. 1 
male undergraduates served as Ss. Measurements of eye 
movement following adaptation to a nonuniform fie 
and the presentation of a test target were recorded. 
Measurements indicate that eye movements tend to 
optimize the state of adaptation and tend to refute 
Baker’s hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

4113. Theisen, Charles J. (Lehigh U.) Empirical laws 
for brightness discrimination thresholds as a func- 
tion of time between two flash increments. Disse“ 
{дп Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B). 
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4114. Williams, Douglas Н. (Michigan State U.) 
Visibility thresholds for flashing lights. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5503- 


5504. 


AUDITION 


4115. Bates, Marjorie A., Loeb, Michel; Smith, 
Richard P., & Fletcher, John L. (940 Cherokee Rd., 
Louisville, Ky.) Attempts to condition the acoustic 
reflex. Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
1002), 132-135.—Employed several variations of pro- 
cedure in attempts to condition the intratympanic 
acoustic reflex in 12 human Ss. Results are ambiguous in 
that conditioned responses appear to occur (unreliably) 
in some Ss but not in others.—Journal abstract. 

4116. Dee, H. L. (U. Iowa, Neurosensory Center) 
Auditory asymmetry and strength of manual pref- 
erence. Cortex, 1971(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 236-245.—Con- 
trasted the performances of strongly left-handed, mod- 
erately left-handed, and strongly right-handed Ss on 
verbal and nonverbal. dichotic listening tasks. The 
performance of the strongly left-handed Ss on the 2 tasks 
was indistinguishable from that of strongly right-handed 
Ss. The moderately left-handed Ss showed a pattern of 
auditory asymmetry which differed markedly from that 
of the other 2 groups.—Journal abstract. 

4117. McFadden, Dennis; Jeffress, Lloyd, & Ermey, 
Harold L, (U. Texas) Differences of interaural phase 
and level in detection and lateralization: 250 Hz. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 50(6, Pt. 2), 1484-1493.—A narrow band of noise 
(50 Hz. wide centered at 250 Hz.) was passed through a 
phase-shifting network and was then used. as both 
masker and signal. The phase shifter permitted control 
over the phase angle a at which the signal and the 
masker were added. The masker was continuously 
present and was in phase interaurally (NO); the signal 
could be presented in phase interaurally (S0) or 180° 
out-of-phase (Sz). Detection data were taken for NO-SO, 
« = 0° (increments) and а = 180° (decrements), and 
both detection and lateralization data were taken for 
N0-Sz for several values of a. A single-interval psy- 
chophysical method was used throughout. For 5 male 
normal hearing adults, for all values of a, the masking- 
level differences (MLDs) were positive and substantial. 
In the N0-Sz conditions, 2 cues were available to the S 
for all values of a except 0 and 90°—an interaural phase 
(time) difference and an interaural difference In level. 
Between a = 0° and a = 90°, the 2 cues are consonant, 
but between a = 90° and a = 180°, the cues are in 
opposition, i.e., 1 cue indicates that the sound source 1s 
to 1 side of the median plane while the other cue 
indicates that it is to the other side. Some Ss were more 
Sensitive to 1 of these cues, and other Ss were more 
sensitive to the other cue; this fact was apparent in both 
their detection and their lateralization data. For each S 
there was a value of a between about 120* and 170° at 
Which detection performance Was good while lateral- 
ization was nearly impossible —Journal abstract. 

4118. Osman, Eli, (U. Michigan, Sensory Intelligence 
Lab.) A correlation model of binaural masking level 
differences. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 50(6, Pt. 2), 1494-1511.—Presents a 
quantitative functional model, the correlation model, to 
be used for interpreting empirical results on binaural 
masking level differences (BMLDs), which are obtained 


46; 4119-9121 


in experiments on the detection of sinusoidal signals 
embedded in binaural noise. The receiver is presumed to 
behave as if it computes a statistical decision variable 
equivalent to a linear combination of 3 quantities, the 
energy levels at the channels deriving from the 2 ears and 
the interchannel cross correlation, where the coefficients 
are dependent on the interaural noise cross correlation 
and the interaural amplitude ratio for noise, but are 
completely independent of signal parameters. Additive 
internal noise is assumed. Equations for BMLDs are 
derived with the restriction of equal noise levels at the 2 
ears. Predictions derived from the model are compared 
with empirical results from several studies. These show 
BMLDs for antiphasic, homophasic, and monaural input 
configurations at different frequencies of tonal signal, 
and BMLDs for varying interaural correlations of signal 
and of noise, where the noise correlation is statistical or 
deterministic, Similarities and differences between the 
correlation model and another model, the equalization- 
cancellation model, are discussed. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4119. Robinson, Charles E. & Pollack, Irwin. (Vet- 
erans Administration Hosp., Neurophysiology Biophys- 
ics Research Lab., Martinez, Calif.) Forward and 
backward masking: Testing a discrete perceptual- 


signal detection class of hypotheses and the discrete- 
othesis. Ss were 2 paid young males. Results 
for 1 S disagree with the prediction of the discrete- 
moment hypothesis. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4120. Smith, Robert L. & Zwislocki, J. J. (Syracuse 
U., Lab. of Sensory Communication) Responses of 
some neurons of the poena n pep se 
intensity increments. Journal o the Acoustical Society 
of pad. 1971(Dec), Vol. 50(6, Pt. 2), 1520-1525. 
Z Studied units of the cochlear nucleus of anesthetized 
Mongolian gerbils. The incremental Ш. 
short tone bursts at the units’ characteristic frequency 


mse to the 
eae at the ge ‘onset and decayed subsequently toa 


steady state. The response to intensity increments was 
dni es the increment onset. The incremental firing rate 
either remained constant Ог increased with the time 
delay, which means that the ratio between the per 
mental and pedestal firing rates always increased. The 
effect may be related to the psychophysical finding ^ 5 
intensity increments are the most difficult to detect whe i 
they occur at the pedestal onset. (21 ref.)—Journa' 


i flu- 
4121. Snyder, Jack M. (U. Washington) The in 
ence of contralateral noise on auditory adaptatio П 
normal listeners. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-В), 5514. 
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4122. Yost, W. A., Wightman, Е. L., & Green, David 
M. (U. California, San Diego) Lateralization of filtered 
clicks. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 50(6, Pt. 2), 1526-1531.— Studied lateral- 
ization of brief clicks while the frequency content of the 
clicks was altered by filtering. 3 male 19-21 yr. old Ss 
were asked to discriminate a centered image, a pair of 
identical clicks that arrived simultaneously at the 2 
headphones, from a displaced image, a pair of identical 
clicks in which the click to the left ear was slightly 
delayed. The discrimination of the lateral position 
deteriorated as the clicks were Шыр filtered beyond 
1500 Hz. and was largely unaffected by low-pass 
filtering. Masking with high-pass and low-pass noise 
showed that low-pass noise severely disrupted the 
lateralization of the high-pass clicks, but the high-pass 
noise produced no disruption of the lateralization of the 
low-pass clicks. Results suggest that the discrimination of 
lateral position depends largely on the low-frequency 
content of the click and, presumably, on the apical end 
of cochlear partition. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Perception 

4123. Higenbottam, J. & Spreen, O. (U. Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) Perceptual asymmetry with 
dichotically presented click-sentence stimuli. Jour- 
nal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 164— 
175.—Conducted 3 experiments on college students to 
determine the effect of manipulation of presentation 
laterality on perception of click location within sen- 
tences, each composed of 6 2-syllable words. Manipu- 
lation of stimulus configuration laterality by headphone 
or tape channel reversal produced no differences in 
direction of click localization in Exp. I. Increasing task 
difficulty in Exp. II and III demonstrated localization 
differences associated with headphone reversal, althou, 
in Exp. III these differences only approached signif- 
icance. Results are interpreted as an indication of 
perceptual asymmetry related to right-hemisphere dom- 
inance in tasks involving the recognition of sequential 
order.—Journal summary. : 


Speech Discrimination 


4124. Higgins, Jerry M. (Michigan State U.) The 
effect of speaker and pressure variation on the 
vibrotactile reception of selected spoken English 
phonemes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5511. 

4125. Neff, Brooks E. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Comparison of speech discrimination scores on 
three monosyllabic word intelligibility tasks and a 
task representing everyday speech under condi- 
tions of low-pass filtering. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5512-5513. 

4126. Sticht, Thomas G. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Div. 3, Monterey, Calif.) Mental aptitude 
and comprehension of time-compressed and com- 
pressed-expanded listening selections. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1970(Apr) Vol. 10(2), 103-109. 
— Presented different versions of 3 recorded messages to 
280 Army inductees, divided into equal high and low 
aptitude groups. Each group was in turn divided into 7 

subgroups, which were separately presented normal 
speech, time-compressed speech, and speech compressed 
and expanded back to normal rate. Results indicate that, 
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within limits, expanding previously compressed materials 
to restore work rate to normal may restore compre- 
hension. A detailed analysis is included.—P. N. Herman, 


Audiometry 


4127. Hunt, Joe P. (U. Southern Mississippi) An 
analysis of simulated hearing loss and loudness 
memory tracings of continuous and pulsed stimuli 
via automatic audiometry. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5512. 

4128. Rollins, David T. (U. Oregon) The relationship 
of speech detection and pure tone thresholds as 
determined by Bekesy-type audiometry. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5513- 
5514. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


SOMESTHESIA 


4129. Helgoe, Robert S. (U. Illinois) Effects of 
repetition in tactile memory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6077. 

4130. Nashner, L. M. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology) A model describing vestibular detection of 
body sway motion. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 72(6), 429-436.—Developed an experimental tech- 
nique to facilitate the formulation of a quantitative 
model describing vestibular detection of body sway 
motion in the postural response mode of humans. All 
cues which gave S an indication that he was beginning to 
sway were eliminated except vestibular cues, using à 
specially designed 2 degree-of-freedom platform. Body 
sway was then induced and resulting compensatory 
response at the ankle joints measured. Hybrid simulation 
compared the experimental results with models of the 
semicircular canals and utricular otolith receptors. 
Dynamic characteristics of the resulting canal model 
compared closely with characteristics of models which 
describe eye movement and subjective responses to body 
rotational motions. The average threshold level in the 
postural response mode, however, was considerably 
lower: .05°/sec? with a standard deviation of .02°/sec’. 
Results suggest that the otoliths do not play a role in the 
initial detection of body sway motion. (German sum- 
mary)—Journal abstract. 

4131. Pleasonton, Anna K. (New Orleans Speech & 
Hearing Center, La.) Sensitivity of the tongue to 
electrical stimulation. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 13(3), 635-644.—Describes à 
technique for the evaluation of lingual sensitivity. 
Surface electrodes were used to administer short elec- 
trical pulses to the tip, midline dorsum, and lateral 
margins of the tongue of 5 normal 15-16 yr. olds. The 
tongue tip was more sensitive than the dorsum, in an 
approximate 2:1 ratio. Differences in sensitivity among 
the areas of the dorsum were of smaller magnitude an 
not consistent from 1 day to the next. Neither the righ! 
nor the left side, nor the sides corresponding to the 
dominant and the nondominant hand showed consistent 
evidences of greater sensitivity. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 
4132. Cohen, David В. (U. Texas) Presleep exPe" 
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rience and home dream reporting: An е; 
study. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 122-128.—Investigated the effect 
of presleep stress on home dream recall for a total of 57 
male undergraduates who rated themselves on a ques- 
tionnaire as frequent or infrequent dream recallers. In 
the stress condition, Ss observed an accomplice being 
“shocked” for error on a sensorimotor test which Ss 
expected to be tested on in a few days. There was no 
difference in amount of home dream recall for the stress 
and control conditions. The prediction of more dream 
recall for frequent recallers and less dream recall for 
infrequent recallers in the stress condition was sup- 
ported. The tendency toward more contentless and 
vague dream recall for the stress condition, especially for 
infrequent recallers, was discussed in terms of (a) the 
larger percentage of dreams scorable for hostility in the 
stress condition, and (b) the hypothesis that contentless 
dreams are correlates of repression. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4133. Herman, John H. (Yeshiva U.) Social vari- 
ables influencing dream recall. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6031-6032. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


4134. Coe, William C., Kobayashi, Ken, & Howard, 
Mark L. (Fresno State Coll.) Experimental design in 
evaluating the influence of hypnosis In antisocial 
conduct. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
861-862.—Presents a study which improved upon the 
procedures of an earlier experiment that attempted to 
Separate out the effects of hypnosis, a personal rela- 
tionship, and the knowledge of an experiment on 
influencing antisocial conduct. 4 male and 22 female 
undergraduates served as Ss. A measure of S's moral 
stance toward the specific antisocial act (selling heroin) 
was also obtained. On the basis of à postexperimental 
interview and the responses of simulating Ss, the 
experimental manipulations were generally successful in 
deceiving Ss into believing that the antisocial request was 
separate from an experiment 6 Es administered 4 
hypnotic scales in 4 sessions approximately 1 wk. apart. 
Recognizing some limitations, the substantive results 
suggest that the critical variable is whether or not 
morally object to the antisocial act. рт tee rela- 
tionship increases the probability that S will comply with 
àn antisocial request, while hypnosis appears to detract 
from the influencing properties of a relationship, and, by 
itself, is ineffective.—Author abstract. 

4135. Gibbons, Don & De Jarnette, (W 
Georgia Coll.) Hypnotic susceptibility and religious 
experience. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
863-864.—185 undergraduate volunteers were admin- 
istered the Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Suscep- 
tibility. 23 Ss scoring 0-4 and 26 Ss scoring 10-12 were 
given a questionnaire designed to elicit information 
Tegarding their religious background and experience. 
Low susceptibility was associated with perceiving опе 5 
mother as slightly religious or not religious < 05) 
and high susceptibility was associated with being either a 
Roman Catholic or a "saved" Protestant (р 

hen interviewed, all of the high-susceptibles who 
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professed having been "saved" reported that the expe- 
Tience was characterized by profound experiential 
changes, while none of the low-susceptible group 
koe such раа abstract. 

. Sherman, Spencer E. (Stanford U.) Very dee; 
hypnosis: An experiential and Se at E ed 
graphic investigation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6039-6040. 

4137. Vrolijk, A. & Hóweler, M. (Free U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Electrostimulatie: Hypnose en relax- 
atie-Inductle. [Electric-stimulation: Hypnosis and re- 
laxation-induction.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psy- 
chologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26010), 
639-647.—Tested the efficiency of electrostimulation in 
the induction of states of hypnosis and relaxation. In 
Exp. I eyelids and forehead were stimulated by a 
low-voltage current of short duration, Ss were 40 
students, equally divided into ои and control 
groups. All Ss received the same ypnotic directions but 
controls were not aware of absence of electric stimu- 
lation. Experimental [ор developed significantly 
deeper hypnotic trance than control group. Exp. II tested 
electrostimulation as a relaxation device, measured by 
irregularity of heartbeat. Current was administered to 8 
Ss, with 10 in the control group. Experimental Ss became 
significantly more relaxed than the control group 
(p > .01), and after treatment the experimental Ss were 
more relaxed than before, while the control Ss were less 
relaxed. In Exp. III, 15 experimental Ss received electric 
stimulation, while 16 control Ss received a tape-recorded 
shortened version of the Jacobson progressive relaxation 
method by headphones. The experimental group ex- 
ceeded the control Ape significantly (p > .05) in 
developing the relaxed state. (English summary)—A. J. 


3 & Cooper, 
recall amnesia as a vine of werd е z 
tancy. Proceedings of the Annual Convention, oj e 
ен аг Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 


857-858. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4139. Deci, Edward L. (U. Rochester, Management 


Research Center) Intrinsic motivation, extrinsic re- 


Inforcement, and inequity. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 113-120. 
—Investigated the effects of external reinforcement on 
intrinsic motivation in a puzzle-solving task in 96 
undergraduates. Results support previous findings that 
money decreases intrinsic motivation while verbal 
reinforcements tend to enhance it. The beginning of a 
cognitive evaluation theory is discussed. It is concluded 
that although there is an apparently discrepant predic- 
tion between this theory and J. Adam's inequity theory, 
the theories are not conceptually discrepant. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4140. Henneberry, John K. (Syracuse U.) The effects 
of situational and dispositional factors upon digit 
pan ance and the arousal of anxlety-state. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 

10-B), 6031. j 
320000 Johnson, Rolland C. (Ohio О.) Seldom tested 
variables in the effects of televised violence on 
aggressive behavior: An examination of violence 
placement, non-forced response choice, fiction- 
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al/nonfictional presentations, and male/female 
response di . Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5258. 

4142. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) Motives and 
development. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 51-66.—Presents the view 
that motives are cognitive representations of a goal with 
no necessary relation to either action or affect. It is 
suggested that resolution of uncertainty, hostility, and 
mastery are primary motives that can lead to similar 
classes of sepongary motives and phenotypically iden- 
tical goal-related behaviors. A developmental scheme for 
motive organization is discussed, based on the view that 
changing modes of uncertainty control the hierarchical 
position of secondary motives. (58 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4143. Leventhal, Howard; Klemp, George, & Brown, 
Don. (U. Wisconsin) Limitations of self-persuasion 
effects produced by sul experience. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 267- 
268.—The radical behaviorist principle of self-persuasion 
argues that Ss rate uncomfortable shock in a manner 
consistent with their behavior toward the shock. 2 
experiments demonstrated the importance of subjective 
experience in the self-persuasion effect. Shock-sensitive 
Ss, who experienced strong internal cues of fear and 
distress, did nnpshem the self-persuasion effect, while 
shock-tolerant Ss did. When external shock cues were 
held constant, and internal cues reduced, the self- 
persuasion effect appeared, but only for shocks strong 
enough to be consistent with the behavioral implication. 
Data strongly suggest that subjective experience must be 
consistent with the behavioral implication before the 
self-persuasion effect may occur.—Author abstract. 

4144. Narut, Thomas E. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
The use of a symbolic model and verbal intervention 
in inducing and reducing stress. Dissertation Abstracts 
шеш Маг), Vol. 32(9-В), 5453-5454. 

- Zajonc, R. B., Shaver, Philip; Tavris, Carol, & 
Van Kreveld, David. (U. Michigan. Inst. for Social 
Research) Exposure, satiation, and stimulus dis- 
criminability. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 270-280—Conducted 4 exper- 
iments with undergraduates (N = 176) in order to clarify 
the curvilinear relationship found between the frequency 
of stimulus exposure and affective ratings. The inverted- 
U function was suggestive of satiation effects. Prelim- 
inary experiments indicated that stimulus discrimina- 
bility may work to attenuate the relationship between 
exposure and affect, but further experiments using a 
variety of stimuli failed to confirm the initial findings. 
The possibility was examined that for some stimuli, 
satiation effects occur early in the exposure series, and if 
they occur at all for other stimuli, they do so only after a 
very large number of exposures, It was not possible to 
specify which particular properties of stimuli make them 
vulnerable to satiation effects. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


4146. Belt, John A. (Texas Technological U.) The 
applicability of vigilance lal research to a 
simulated industrial inspection task. Dissertation 
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Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5465- 


5466. 

4147. Bezák, Jozef. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Performance under secondary load. Studia 
Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(4), 335-338.—Investigated 
the effect of secondary load on perceptual and mental 
task performance. It has been hypothesized that the 
effect of secondary load depends on the degree. of 
similarity of tasks to be performed and that the 
interfering effect will be lower than in situations where 
each activity lays stress on the same area of the CNS, 
The perceptual task was to place colored cubes into 
containers in 2 situations—arbitrarily without regard to 
color (Variant I) and in certain color order (Variant II). 
12 undergraduates served as Ss. The 7-test served as the 
mental test which involved the addition of a number 
between | and 6 chosen by the E, added to 7 during | 
min. Neither task was determined as being primary or 
secondary. In Variant I, the t test showed the differences 
in the 2 tasks between independent and simultaneous 
performance to be insignificant. In Variant Il, a 
substantial deterioration of performance was evident for 
all Ss in both tasks during simultaneous activity. 
Application of the correlation coefficient found the 
correlation between performance in the independent and 
the simultaneous activity to be insignificant. The strong 
interfering effect in Variant II is due to the fact that the 
same nervous centers are activated in the 2 tasks.—M. 
DeWitt. 

4148, Geréb, Субу. (Pedagogical Coll., Szeged, 
Hungary) Neure odell-Untersuchungen zur 
Erforsch: einiger Eigenschaften der monotonen 
Arbeitsverrichtung. [Recent model-investigation for 
establishing some peculiarities of working monoton- 
ously.) Studia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(4), 293- 
300.—Investigated the interrelationship between tasks 
demanding a high concentration of attention and the 
state of monotony in 2 experiments. In Exp. 1, elemen- 
tary schoolchildren were administered the Concentra- 
tion-Performance Test (KLT) before and after a mo- 
notonous activity. The experiment occurred in 3 varia- 
tions: (a) after teaching, a monotonous activity was 
followed by a short visual and acoustic memory test an 
later by the KLT test; (b) administration of the KLT test 
was followed by a monotonous activity; and (©) 
procedure was similar to the Ist variation except that 
monotonous activity was prior to teaching. Results 
indicate that following a monotonous activity, the level 
of activity and the degree of concentration of attention 
increased. In Exp. Il, workmen were studied in the 
development of movement conditions during monoto- 
nous activity. Ss carried out monotonous tasks in 20-min 
intervals of lightness and darkness. Control Ss worked 
only in lightness. The KLT test was administered to 
Ss. Results indicate steady light to be a disadvantage 
over light and dark intervals, RTs became longer, &* 
value improved, and concentration of attention 10- 
creased proportionately as monotony increased. (Czec 
& Russian summaries) (32 ref.)—English summary. 0) 

4149. McFarland, Barry Р. (Texas Technological vii 
The role of event rate and signal rate in monito ng 
Man ra Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5491. } 

4150. Raouf, fe & Hancock, W. М. (U. Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada) The effect of visual angle а 
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contrast ratio on inspection type tasks. International 
Journal of Production Research, 1971, Vol. 9(4), 473- 
479.—Used a 4-alternative choice reaction task to study 
the effect of size and contrast ratio of the visual stimulus 
on response time. A full factorial experiment was 
designed with 3 levels of both variables. Sizes subtending 
visual angles of 1, 3, and 5 min. and contrast ratios of 
.94, .75, and .34 were used. 17 Ss responded 250 times 
under each experimental condition. The contrast ratios 
did not significantly affect the response time—M. Blood. 

4151. Waag, Wayne L. (Texas Technological U.) The 
prediction of individual differences in monitoring 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5502. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


4152. Adams, Jack A., Goetz, Ernest T., & Marshall, 
Phillip H. (U. Illinois) Response feedback and motor 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(M 
ar), Vol. 92(3), 391-397.— Studied visual, auditory, and 
proprioceptive feedback as sources of response-produced 
feedback on acquisition trials with knowledge of results 
(KR) and on trials where KR was withdrawn. 8 groups 
of 20 undergraduates in a linear self-paced positioning 
task received (a) minimal or augmented feedback, (b) the 
same or different feedback from acquisition to KR 
withdrawal, and (c) high or low amounts of practice in 
acquisition. It was found that performance was best in 
the KR withdrawal trials when feedback was augmented 
throughout and amount of practice was high, and worse 
when the conditions of feedback had been changed. 
Results support J. A. Adams’s closed-loop theory of 
motor learning.—Journal abstract. 

4153. Annett, John. (U. Hull, England) The role of 
action feedback in the acquisition of simple motor 
responses. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
2(3), 217-221.—The use of visual action information 
feedback (AIF) in learning a simple motor response can 
sometimes be as effective as the more conventional 
terminal information feedback (TIF) but may lead to 
gross overshooting errors when AIF is removed. Both the 
amplitude of movement and ben en of the AIF have 
Strong and systematic effects on the error 1n attempted 
reproductions. Percent overestimation increases linearly 
With logarithmic gain and decreases linearly with 
logarithmic amplitude. It is suggested that this may be 
due to an intersensory effect in which visual and 
kinesthetic feedback sum to form a unitary impression of 
the movement on which subsequent attempts at repro- 
duction are based.—Journal abstract. 

.4154. Fox, Paul W. & Levy, C. Michael. (U. 
Minnesota) Learning under conditions of action 
information feedback. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 223-228.—Discusses methodolog- 
ical and empirical issues in research on action infor- 
mation feedback (AIF), with particular reference to the 
Procedures and results of Annett. Positioning responses 
Practiced under conditions of AIF training are learned, 
though generally less well than under terminal infor- 
mation feedback conditions. Effects obtained as a result 
of AIF training may be subject to variations in AIF, e.g. 
the extent of movement required, gain and other 
transformations, frequency, temporal locus, and mode of 
augmentation, many aspects of fae remain to be 
Systematically studied.—Journal abstract. $ 

4155. Kerr, B: A. (U. Calgary, School of Physical 
Education, ‘Alberts, К, Weight апа velocity 
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influences on kinesthetic learning and transfer of 
learning. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
2(3), 195-205.— Describes an experiment in which 80 Ss 
performed a horizontal adduction movement of the arm 
attempting to approximate a velocity of 6 or 10 ft/sec 
with or without a 2-Ib weight in the hand. Ss were then 
randomly divided into 4 equal subgroups, based on the 
possible velocity-weight combinations, blindfolded, and 
given only verbal cues as to direction of error. After 60 
trials on the initial task with knowledge of results, each 
group was divided into 4 subgroups based on the 
possible velocity-weight combinations, and performed 60 
transfer trials. On the Ist task the 2 groups approxi- 
mating the faster velocity were significantly more 
accurate on the initial task while weight had no effect on 
accuracy. Negative transfer occurred from the faster 
movement to the slower, more difficult movement. 
Transfer was generally independent of the weight 
carried. These results partially confirm predictions made 
on the basis of neurophysiological findings. Results are 
compared рр of some other published studies. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

ИТА Legge, David. (City of London Polytechnic, 
England) Visual-proprioceptive correspondence in 
the para-median plane. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 149—162.—Measured the degree of 
agreement between visual and proprioceptive informa- 
tion in humans in a task allowing for both visual 
information and proprioceptive feedback at any time up 
to the final execution of a motor response. No indication 
of accuracy was given the Ss. In the spatial plane 
investigated, males made significantly less error than 
females in the horizontal dimension. There were no 
differences between sexes in the vertical dimension. The 
errors were further analyzed and it was shown that 
females' errors (as measured along either dimension) 
were a function of both dimensions, while males' errors 
(along one dimension) were independent of the other 
dimension. A 2nd study, which analyzed errors within 
individual Ss, confirmed than an S's errors remained 
stable over 8 days and 200 responses. Theoretical 
implications of the data у сеет р er 

4157. К uist, Henry S. (U. Akron) The effec! 
of rhythm and rhythmic ability on rotary pursuit 
tracking. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
315-316.—Attempted to determine if significant facil- 
itation could be produced by use of a counterbalanced 
design, drum rhythm, and Ss who varied in rhythmic 
ability. 60 right-handed male undergraduates served as 
Ss. Ss who rated themselves on 3 levels of rhythmic 
ability for dancing tracked the target under alternating 
conditions of silence and bongo-drum accompaniment. 
Results show that rhythmic ability was positively 
associated with rotary pursuit. performance, but that 
rhythmic accompaniment impaired performance.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

Maria, D. Laine. (U. Maryland) Pre- 
de aad Mf reaction time differences asso- 
ciated with stretching of the hamstring muscles. 

ior, 1970(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 163- 
Journal of Motor Behavior, Е RT 
173.—Obtained scores from 24 male $$ for UE 
(latency to Ist change in EMG) and motor RT фу 
from premotor to full motor response) using а voluntary 
oe ed task. It was predicted that an increased 
ners due to proprioceptive feedback from 
торан ів scles, would shorten premotor 


ing mu: 
ee nor RT would shorten because of changes 
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in muscle tension development due to changes in the 
series elastic and/or contractile components of the 
muscle tissue. A finger RT task was also included to 
determine whether other factors not related to changes in 
the stretch of the hamstring muscles were operative. 
Motor RT decreased with increased muscle stretch and 
constituted 46% of leg RT. Contrary to expectations, 
premotor RT and finger RT increased rather than 
decreased with increased muscle stretch. No relationship 
was found between premotor and motor RT, indicating 
that lags in CNS processing are independent of lags 
associated with the rate of muscular tension devel- 
opment.—Journal abstract. 

4159. Thomas, Alexander. (U. Münster, Inst. for 
Psychology, W. Germany) Zur Psychomotorik 
gezielter sth were rs [Psycho-motoric as- 
pects of directed arm-hand movements.] Psychologische 
Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(2), 257-293.—Studied directed 
arm-hand movements between 2 fixed points on a 
right-left axis with respect to total movement time, 
stationary time, number of hits of the target, and 
distance to the target point. The main findings are that 
movement time is a simple power function of distance, 
stationary time is constant for all distances, and hit rate 
is a linear function of distance. Data are shown to be 
explainable in terms of an information theoretic model. 
(English & French summaries) (27 ref.)—R. N. Bostrom. 


REACTION TIME 


4160. Kantowitz, Barry Н. & Sanders, Mark S. 
(Purdue U.) Partial advance information and stim- 
ulus dimensionality. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 412-418—Presented 2 
stimuli in rapid succession to 40 female undergraduates. 
The Ist stimulus (color or form) provided partial 
advance information (PAI) for processing the 2nd 
stimulus. For unidimensional stimuli, PAI was useful but 
not necessary, whereas for bidimensional stimuli PAI 
was both useful and necessary. The 2nd stimulus was 
either entirely unidimensional, bidimensional, or mixed 
between trials, Results show that once Ss encountered 
trials for which PAI was necessary, the proportion of 
these trials did not affect RT to unidimensional stimuli. 
However, this RT was elevated relative to a group for 
which no trials required PAI. A significant Interstimulus 
(ISI) x Stimulus Dimensionality interaction indicates 
that bidimensional stimuli were increasingly elevated at 
shorter ISIs for double-stimulation trials. Comparisons 
with appropriate single-stimulation control conditions 
reveal that the time required to filter an irrelevant 
stimulus dimension accounted for only a small part of 
this increase. The remaining increase and results ob- 
tained at negative ISI values were explained by an 
extension of response-conflict theory.—Journal abstract. 

4161. Lappin, Joseph S. & Disch, Kenneth. 
(Vanderbilt U.) The latency operating characteristic: 
1. Effects of stimulus probability on choice reaction 
time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 92(3), 419-427.— Proposed that the latency oper- 
ating characteristic (LOC), defined as the trade-off 
relation between RT and discrimination accuracy, is a 
measure of the perceptual process that is invariant Over 
changes in decision strategies in RT tasks. The LOC was 
computed from confusion matrices, constructed from 
sets of trials given to 4 male volunteers, in which the RT 
ell within a given range. The convergent validity of the 
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LOC was supported by findings of a strong and 
consistent relation between speed and accuracy that was 
invariant under changes in stimulus and response 
probability. Several models of the underlying perceptual 
processes which led to a graphic description of LOC by a 
set of straight lines are discussed. (23 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 


LEARNING 


4162. Butollo, Willi H. (U. Graz, Inst. for Psychology, 
Austria) A logistic test model approach to changes 
of the factorial structure during learning. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 189-200. 
—Presents a short review of the literature concerning 
changes in factorial determination of individual per- 
formance during a learning task. Possible errors in the 
factor analytic research on this problem are discussed. A 
probabilistic approach to this problem using G. Rasch's 
logistic test model is illustrated with data from a 
paired-associate learning experiment with 80 under- 
graduates. When using this method, the test of homo- 
geneity of learning trials—trials treated like test items 
—does not suggest a distinct change in the factorial 
structure of learning performance. (19 ref.) —Journal 
summary. 

4163. Gadway, Charles J. (U. Oregon) Three 
Sources of response error. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5036. 

4164. Kaplan, Eileen C. (U. Illinois) The relative 
efficacy of backward versus forward chaining. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6050. 

4165. Kian, Mahomed. (U. Georgia) The reinforce- 
ment effects of attitude similarity and source 
evaluation on discrimination learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5426. 

4166. Meyers, Joel & Dunham, Jack. (Temple U.) 
Anxiety-aptitude interactions in concept learning. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 485- 
486.—Introduced trait anxiety into the design which has 
considered cognitive aptitudes and treatment conditions 
as they affect concept learning performance. It was 
Predicted that relationships between aptitudes and 
Performance would depend on anxiety. On original 
learning, anxiety was debilitating for Ss with low general 
Teasoning and facilitating for Ss with high general 
reasoning. Also, there were facilitating relationships to 
transfer performance for both memory span and induc- 
tion which were eliminated with high anxiety. It is 
concluded that personality (e.g, anxiety) should be 
considered in investigations of human learning 18 
addition to treatment conditions and cognitive apti- 
tudes—Author abstract. 

4167. Monaco, Donald A. (Yeshiva U.) Effects of 
conceptual tempo and incongruity on incidental 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6082-6083. 

4168. Unemoto, Takao. (Kyoto U., Japan) Progress 
of Japanese studies in verbal learning and memory. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 77-82.— Contends that the 
field is losing its attraction for young Japanese psy- 
chologists. Discusses some of the recent research in 
paired-associates learning, serial learning, mediation, 
meaningful verbal learning, short-term memory, and 
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analyses of verbal materials. The latter is felt to be 
particularly important because Japanese has a unique 
character among both Occidental and Oriental lan- 
guages. Studies in dynamic factors are also mentioned. It 
is felt that changes are needed in the curriculum of 
psychology departments to stimulate Japanese research 
in this field. (48 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

4169. Wu, Ronald D. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
response prevention technique and the extinction of 
human shock avoidance. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5505. 

Conditioning 

4170. Barton, Robert E. & Hereford, Carl F. (U. 
Texas) Verbal operant conditioning without aware- 
ness. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
645-646.—21 of 30 Air Force Ist lieutenants and 
sergeants displayed conditioning of 1 of 2 verbal 
responses in conversations between pairs of Ss. Each S 
was told that he was to serve as E and was not made 
aware of his role as 8. No S became aware of the 
contingency between his responses and the verbal 
reinforcement. High status Ss displayed less conditioning 
than low status Ss. Ss who interacted with Ss of equal 
status displayed the least conditioning —Author abstract. 

4171. Furedy, John J. & Klajner, Felix. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Unconfounded autonomic Indexes 
of the aversiveness of signaled and unsignaled 
shocks. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 92(3), 313-318.—Developed an unconfounded form 
of the autonomic index (AI) within a specially adapted 
version of the classical conditioning paradigm, and 
applied it to 28 undergraduates. The UCS comprised 5 
.3-sec shocks presented at variable interval 20 sec., while 
the CS was a 10-sec light. The UCS was varied within Ss 
in intensity (1 vs. 2.5 ma.) and signaling (whether or not 
each shock in the shock-series UCS was preceded by a 
5-sec tone). The 4 CS lights acted as secondary signals to 
indicate the type of UCS to follow. 1 electrodermal and 1 
plethysmographic form of the AI was validated in that 
each was reliably sensitive to UCS intensity differences. 
However, analysis of both forms of the AI and verbal 
rated-intensity measures indicates that signaling does not 
reduce shock aversiveness. (15 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

4172. Grice, G. Robert; Henriksen, Kerm, & Speiss, 
Jeffrey M. (U. New Mexico) Response mediated 
generalization in eyelid conditioning with reduced 
conflicting information. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 398-404.—Conducted an 
experiment with 96 female undergraduates based on G. 
R. Grice and J. D. Daviss (see PA, Vol. 33:7601) 
paradigm for the study of mediated generalization. The 
UCS followed the mediating lever response by .5 sec. in 
the presence of the CS. For 2 negative stimuli (tones of 
240 and 1,900 Hz. with 70 db. loudness level), the UCS 
followed the mediating response or a control response by 
2.5 sec. It was found that with negative stimuli, there 
were more eyeblinks in the .5-sec interval following the 
mediating response than following the control response. 
Findings are interpreted as evidence for mediated 
generalization on the basis of response-produced cues. In 
previous experiments yielding negative results, Ss were 
aware that the UCS never occurred on generalization test 
trials. Present results suggest that response mediation 
may occur only in the absence of such conflicting 


Cognitive information.—Journal abstract. 


48: 4169-4178 


4173. Katz, Roger C. (U. Utah) Effects of pun- 
ishment on behavior in concurrent VI schedules as 
a function of relative reinforcement density. Disser- 
bon Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 

4174. Sachs, David A. & Keller, Thomas. (New 
Mexico State U.) Intensity and temporal character- 
istics of the CER paradigm with humans. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 181—188. 
—Used a group parametric design to investigate the 
variables of shock intensity and duration of the inter- 
stimulus interval in the CER with 125 undergraduates. 
Shock intensities were 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 ma. and 
interstimulus intervals were 5, 10, 20, 30 and 60 sec. 
Short interstimulus intervals and high shock intensity 
were maximally effective in producing performance 
decrement.—Journal summary. 

4175. Shriberg, Lawrence D. (U. Wisconsin) A 
system for monitoring and conditioning modal 
fundamental frequency of speech. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1971(Win), Vol. 4(4), 337-339.—De- 
scribes a system for conditioning voice pitch using a 
wave analyzer and a frequency dependent light. Results 
of preliminary studies with 5 normal-s ing adults 
indicate the effectiveness of this technique. Implications 
for the treatment of deviant vocal pitch are discussed. 
—S. Knapp. 


Verbal Learning 


4176. Johnson, Ronald E. Meaningfulness in com- 
plex learning: A case of theoretical and empirical 
neglect. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
545-546. 

4177. Kollasch, Sylvia F. & Kausler, Donald H. (St. 
Louis U.) Recognition learning of homophones. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
92(3), 432-434.—Presented 2 lists of words for recog- 
nition learning to 96 Ss. Homophones were included as 
study words in List 1 (aural presentation), and their 
primary or secondary forms, as determined by normative 
data, were included as test words in List 2 (visual 
presentation). It was found that false recognitions of old 
words as new words were greater for secondary forms 
than for primary forms when the primary form was 
clearly dominant. When the primary and secondary 
forms were more balanced, no differences were obtained. 
Results are interpreted in terms of the semantic features 
hypothesis of M. Anisfeld and M. E. Knapp (see PA, 
Vol. 42:11664).—Journal abstract. . 

4178. Kunihira, Shirou. (Loma Linda U.) Phonetic 
symbolism: Its stability and effects on verbal learn- 
ing. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological "Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 481— 
482.—English-speaking Ss guessed the meanings of 
Japanese words in antonym pairs for which 2 alternative 
translations were available. A list containing translations 
showing higher guessing rates demonstrated phonetic 
symbolism, while a list with alternative translations 
showing lower guessing rates resulted in poorer than 
chance guessing. In the paired-associate learning task, Ss 
learned Japanese translations showing higher guessing 
rates with less number of errors and trials than 
alternative translations showing lower guessing rates. 
The capacity for phonetic symbolism seems to be a 
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stable characteristic when it is measured 4-8 wk. 
apart.—Author abstract. 

4179. Potts, George R. (Indiana U.) A cognitive 
approach to the encoding of meaningful verbal 
material. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5496. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


4180. Graham, Malcolm J. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
The effects of introversion-extroversion on the 
scaling, palred-associate learning and paced free 
recall of concrete and abstract nouns. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5477. 

4181. Nelson, Douglas L., Brooks, David H., & 
Fosselman, John R. (U. South Florida) Words as sets of 


features: Processing phonological cues. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 305— 
312.—Describes 5 experiments with a total of 348 
undergraduates in which the locus of identical letters 
within paired-associate stimuli was varied, i.e., either Ist, 
middle, or last letters were identical. Results indicate that 
when the stimuli were words, reductions in the dis- 
tinctiveness of initial portions (and terminal portions to a 
lesser extent) increased the difficulty of acquisition more 
than reductions in the saliency of medial portions. The 
effect appeared to be independent of presentation 
modality, presentation rate, and covert vs. overt artic- 
ulation of the stimuli. The effect was attenuated when 
responses, instead of digits, were semantically or asso- 
ciatively related to their respective stimuli and when the 
stimuli were low association value nonsense syllables. 
Findings are interpreted as consistent with the hypoth- 
esis that words are processed as sets of features. (20 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

4182. Thompson, Kenneth L. (U. Oregon) The 
relationship of eye movements, recall, and method 
of presentation in paired-associate learning tasks. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5050. 

4183. Williams, Jeral R., Hinrichs, James V., & 
Henigbaum, Catherine. (Illinois State U.) Stimulus 
functions for constant serial order in paired-as- 
sociate learning. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 556-561.—Examined the 
effects of constant serial order in paired-associate (PA) 
learning in 2 experiments. In neither experiment were 
significant differences found in the acquisition of PA 
lists as a function of constant or varied orders of either 
study or test presentations. In Exp. I with 120 under- 
graduates in 6 groups of 20 Ss each, transfer to a 
variable-order PA task employing the same items used in 
the acquisition phase produced significantly more errors 
in the group which received the same constant order in 
both study and test trials during acquisition. In Exp. II 
with 50 Ss from Exp. I, transfer tests were used to 
examine the relative availability of sequential and 
ordinal cues in constant-order PA learning. Results are 
interpreted as evidence for differential selection of cues 
as functional stimuli in PA learning.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


4184. Fryrear, Jerry L. (U. Missouri) The devel- 
opment of secondary reinforcement properties in a 
neutral stimulus through vicarious learning. Disser- 
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tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 
5474. 

4185. Goldman, Morton; Westergard, Nelle, & 
Kretchmann, John G. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) A 
comparison. of mechanically and group induced 
reinforcement of verbal behavior. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 223-235.—Conducted an 
experiment with 238 undergraduates comparing the 
effectiveness of mechanical and/or group reinforcements 
in increasing and maintaining the talking behavior of 30 
nontalkative Ss. No significant differences were found 
between the 3 reinforcement treatments in increasing or 
maintaining talking. Exp. II with 54 undergraduates 
compared the effectiveness of skilled and unskilled group 
and mechanical reinforcement treatments. The skilled 
group reinforcement was significantly more effective in 
increasing talking behavior than the mechanical or 
unskilled group treatments, but not in maintaining 
it.—Journal summary. 


MEMORY 


4186. Adams, Jack A., Marshall, Philip H., & Bray, 
Norman W. (U. Illinois) Interference and retrieval. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 10(5), 548-555.—Studied retrieval within the con- 
text of a retroactive inhibition paradigm to see if 
responses normally considered unavailable at recall 
could be recovered. The paradigm was A-B, A-C, with 
the design having 2 experimental groups each with a 
different amount of interpolated learning, and 1 control 
group. 36 undergraduates were used in each of the 3 
groups. The retrieval method was 75-sec recall time for 
each item and retrieval instructions. Not all of the 
decrement was recovered by the retrieval technique, but 
the number of responses retrieved was more than double 
that obtained on a single trial at the A-B recall test. (36 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4187. Allen E. Benton. Influence of imagery on 
semantic-memory abilities. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 477-478.—Investigated the influence 
of visual encoding techniques on semantic memory 
abilities. 124 Ss were utilized. Treatment was randomly 
assigned to an intact classroom. The performance of the 
group who had been told how to use certain mnemonic 
devices for encoding semantic material was compared to 
a group who had not received such directions. Results 
show that the experimentals obtained significantly more 
correct responses than the controls on memory for 
semantic units. The difference between the groups on 
memory for semantic systems was not significant. It is 
argued that encoding by imagery may be more effective 
than auditory encoding, at least in certain instances, 
especially where the material is disconnected and low on 
initial meaningfulness.—Aurhor abstract. 

4188. Birnbaum, Isabel M. & Eichner, Joellen T. (U. 
California, Irvine) Study versus test trials and long- 


term retention in free-recall learning. Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 1005), 
516-521.—A categorically structured list was learned 
with alternating study and test trials (standard group) id 
a single study trial followed by 3 successive test tra В 
within each 4-trial cycle (recall group). А 2X 2X 

factorial design was used, with pattern of acquisition 
trials, retention interval, and cued vs. noncued recall as 
variables. Ss were 64 undergraduates tested in 16 blocks 
of 4 Ss each. On the Ist test trial of each new cycle, the 
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standard and recall group were approximately equivalent 
in number of words recalled and amount of category 
clustering. Over a 2-day retention interval, the standard 
and recall groups showed significant and equivalent 
losses in number of words recalled and number of 
categories recalled; the loss in words per category recall 
was of borderline significance. Either with or without 
cues, the standard group added a greater number of 
previously nonrecalled words than did the recall group 
during the cuing period. Results are discussed in terms of 
availability vs. accessibility of items in different phases 
of the final test. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4189. Blount, Harold P. (Purdue U.) The influence 
of imagery and syntactic transformations on the 
recall of sentences within prose passages. Disser- 
ion Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 

4190. Boies, Stephen J. (U. Oregon) Memory codes 
їп a speeded classification task. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5466. 

4191. Bransford, John D. & Franks, Jeffrey J. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) The abstraction of 
linguistic ideas. Cognitive Psychology, 197\(Oct), Vol. 
2(4), 331-350.—Demonstrated the phenomenon of “idea 
acquisition and retention” experimentally and contrasted 
it with an “individual sentence memory” viewpoint. 
Results indicate that during an acquisition phase of the 
experiments, Ss spontaneously integrate the information 
expressed by a number of nonconsecutively experienced 
(but semantically related) sentences into holistic, seman- 
tic ideas, where these ideas encompass more information 
than any acquisition sentence contained. Ss’ subsequent 
attempts to recognize those exact sentences heard during 
acquisition are shown to be a function of the complete 
ideas. Thus, Ss are most confident of “recognizing” 
sentences expressing all the semantic relations charac- 
teristic of a complete idea, in spite of the fact that such 
Sentences expressed more information than was com- 
municated by any single sentence on the acquisition list. 
Ss become less confident of having heard particular 
sentences as a function of the degree to which a sentence 
fails to exhaust all the semantic relations characteristic of 
a complete idea.—Journal summary. 

4192, Budohoska, Wanda & Sierpińska, Hanna. (U. 
Warsaw, Inst. of Psychology, Poland) Nonspecific 
transfer in short-term and long-term memory. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1972, Vol. 3(L), 11-15—In 2 
experiments, a total of 40 19-22 yr. old students learned 
3 lists of paired nonsense syllables, for 5 successive days. 
Negative specific transfer was elicited by assigning 
different reactions to the same stimulus syllables in 
different lists. In Exp. I the material was learned to a 
high criterion, while in Exp. IJ it was presented only once 
on each occasion. An analysis of the process shows that 
the learning of successive materials is a more complex 
phenomenon than suggested by Thune. In learning to 
learn, the results are affected, not only by warm-up an‘ 
by nonspecific transfer but also by specific transfer, а 
factor neglected by Thune. The similarity of what was 
observed in both high- and low-criterion learning 
Suggests that essentially the same processes are involved. 
In the former they are considered representative of static 
memory and in the latter of dynamic memory.—Jour! 
abstract. 

4193, Clemmer, Edward J. (St. Louis U.) Retrieval of 
words from semantic hierarchies of superordinate 
and subordinate categorles. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972 (Win), Vol. 2, 7. 


48: 4189-4197 


4194. Clifton, Charles & Gutschera, Karl D. (U. 
Massachusetts) Hierarchical search of two-digit num- 
bers in a recognition memory task. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 
528—541.— Measured latency of Ss’ responses in a task 
involving recognition memory for short lists of 2-digit 
numbers. Mean RT did not increase linearly with the 
number of 2-digit numbers in a list, but was affected by 
the number of 10s digits in the list, the number of Is 
digits in the list, and the relation of the probe item to the 
list items in a way that suggested that Ss sometimes 
engaged in a hierarchical search of the contents of 
memory. It appeared that, at least on some trials, Ss Ist 
compared the 10s digit of the probe with the 10s digits of 
the list, and went on to compare the 1s digit of the probe 
with the Is digits of the list only if a 10s digit was found 
to match. The same conclusion was reached in each of 2 
experiments with 14 volunteer and 7 paid undergrad- 
vates, respectively, 1 of which had a very high error rate, 
the other of which a moderately low error rate—Journal 
abstract. 

4195. Deutsch, Diana. (U. California, Center for 
Human Information Processing, San Diego) Mapping of 
interactions in the pitch memory store. Science, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4025), 1020-1022.—Describes an 
experiment using a technique obtaining a precise 
mapping of interactive effects in the pitch memory store. 
12 Ss compared 2 tones for pitch when these were 
separated by a 5-sec interval during which 6 other tones 
were played. In the 2nd serial position of the intervening 
sequence, there was placed a tone whose pitch bore a 
critical relationship to the pitch of the Ist test tone. 
When the critical intervening tone was identical in pitch 
to the Ist test tone, memory facilitation was produced, 
Аз the separation in pitch between these 2 tones 
increased, errors rose progressively, peaked at a sepa- 
ration of !/ tone, and declined roughly to base line at a 
whole tone separation. It is concluded that the pitch 
memory store is arranged logarithmically in a highly 
ordered and specific fashion.—Journal abstract. 

4196. Frost, Nancy A. (U. Oregon) Contribution of 
visual and semantic codes to memory for pictures. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5473-5474. у 

4197. Goodenough, Donald R., et al. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Some experiments 
concerning the effects of sleep on memory. Psycho- 
physiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 749-762.—Reports а 
series of 7 experiments with a total of 86 Ss to explore the 
effect of sleep on consolidation of memory traces. In 
each study, Ss were shown words shortly after each of 
several awakenings during the night. After the words 
were shown, the Ss were either permitted to return to 
sleep immediately (S treatment) or were kept awake for 5 
min, working on a psychomotor task (A treatment). 
Memory for the words was tested the following morning. 
Under the S treatment condition, retention was posi- 
tively related to the time taken to return to sleep after the 
word was shown. It was possible to replicate previous 
findings that retention is better in the A than in the S 
treatment. However, this treatment effect was found only 
if the psychomotor task was conducted under testlike 
conditions and only if the Ss pronounced the words 
during the stimulus presentation. If the task was 

resented as a game, or if pronunciation Was delayed 
until after the presentation ended, merely keeping the 
person awake in the A treatment did not improve 
retention. The phenomena observed do not appear to be 
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easily interpreted as an effect of sleep on memory. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4198. Hipple, Ruth. (U. California, Berkeley) Reten- 
tion of paired associates as a function of list length. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
92(3), 435-437.—Measured the retention of the same 
pairs in lists of 10 and 20 paired-associates after 1 min. 
and 1 wk. intervals. 60 undergraduates learned to the 
criterion of 8 items in a yoked procedure, and retention 
of each S's 8 strongest items was compared. It was found 
that recall of these 8 items did not differ as a function of 
list length either immediately or after 1 wk., indicating 
list length is not an important variable in recall of 
equally strong responses.—Journal abstract. 

4199. H Robert M. & Kintsch, Walter. (U. 
Colorado) Differential effects of study and test trials 
on long-term recognition and recall. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 197\(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 
562-567.—Gave 40 words to 64 undergraduates in Exp. I 
either for 3 study trials followed by a recall or 
recognition test, or for 1 study trial followed by 3 recall 
or recognition tests. 48 hr. later a free-recall test and a 
recognition test were administered to all Ss. Training 
conditions with greater item exposure (study and 
recognition trials) resulted in more effective recognition, 
while the conditions which encouraged retrieval (recall 
and recognition test trials) facilitated recall. In Exp. П 
with 64 undergraduates Ist-day training consisted either 
of 4 study trials, or of 1 study trial followed by 3 recall 
tests. Long-term retention was significantly better in the 
former condition when measured by recognition, but 
better in the latter when measured by free recall. Data 
are discussed with reference to the 2-stage theory of 
recall.—Journal abstract. 

4200. Juola, James F. & Atkinson, R. C. (Stanford U.) 
Memory scanning for words versus categories. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 10(5), 522-527.—2 groups of 15 right-handed female 
undergraduates each compared a target word with a 
memory set consisting of from 1-4 words (Group W) or 
from 1-4 semantic categories (Group C). Ss made a 
positive or a negative response to indicate whether or not 
a target word matched 1 of the words in the memory set 
for Group W, or whether or not the target word was an 
exemplar of 1 of the categories in the memory set for 
Group C. RTs for negative responses were linear 
functions of the memory set size for both groups, but the 
slope of the function for Group C was about 4 times the 
slope for Group W. Results are discussed in terms of 
alternative memory search mechanisms and the possible 
serial and parallel scanning models that are consistent 
йш пе кавга tar abstract. 

‚ Kapnick, Philip L. (Washington U.) Recog- 
nition memory of verbal material оГ oe lengths 
as a function of age. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5483. 

4202. Koga, Kazuo. (Kyoto U., Japan) The relation 
between reactive inhibition and reminiscence. Psy- 
chologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 91-96.— Tested C. L. Hull's 
theory of reminiscence, using an Inverted Printing Task. 
Ss in Exp. I were 100 university undergraduates in 20 
groups of 5 each. Exp. II compared amount of remi- 
niscence in 3 subgroups of Exp. 1. Learning and 
reminiscence performance with different task times and 

ITI were measured. In all Exp. I groups reminiscence 
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performance Ist increased as a positive function of ITI 
and then decreased. The latter result is not in accord 
with Hull's theory. Exp. II suggests that reminiscence 
tends to be a positively accelerated function of task time. 
(16 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

4203. Loftus, Geoffrey R. (Stanford U.) Eye fixation 
patterns and recognition memory for pictures. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6078. 

4204. Maitland, Anthony J. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
effect of constancy in presentation order on word 
list acquisition in free recall. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5489. 

4205. Mitsuda, Motoo. (Kyusu U., Fukuoka, Japan) 
Effects of intervening tasks in free recall and 
paired-associates learning. Psychologia: An Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
14(2), 97-105.—Reports 4 experiments to study dis- 
tractor effects in free and paired-associate (PA) learning. 
In each experiment 12 female university students were 
Ss, divided into 3 groups of 4 Ss each. Éach experiment 
used a different уре of PA learning list (e.g., noun- 
adjective pairs, 3-syllable verbs, nonsense words), with 
interpolated 2-digit numbers. Each 4-S group was givena 
different processing task to perform on the list. Recall 
performance was significantly impaired by interpolated 
activity, and this finding has been interpreted in terms of 
rehearsal prevention. In free recall interpolated tasks had 
a differential effect on the beginning as opposed to the 
end of the serial position curve. Exp. II showed the 
possibility to modify certain aspects of the rehearsal- 
preventing activity by using intermittent exposure and 
the interpolated activities. (28 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

4206. Nelson, L. & Davis, Mary J. (U. South 
Florida) Transfer and false recognitions based on 

ic identities of words. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 92(3), 347-353.— Tested the 
hypothesis that phonemic features of words are coded 
under conditions of minimal phonetic similarity and 
semantic constraint in 4 experiments with a total of 304 
undergraduates. In Exp. I and II, 2 serial lists were 
acquired. The 2nd list consisted of unrelated words or 
homophones of words in the initial list placed either in 
the same (coordinate) position or in different (disparate) 
positions. Despite several procedural variations, positive 
transfer was obtained in the coordinate condition and 
negative transfer was found in the disparate condition. 
In Exp. III and IV, false recognitions on homophones of 
words appearing in the study phase of a recognition 
memory task were significantly greater than on new 
words. Findings indicate that phonemic cues represent 
significant features differentiating words stored in 
memory. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4207. Nelson, Thomas O. (U. Washington) Savings 


and forgetting from long-term memory. Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 
568-576.—2 experiments investigated the nature O 
savings for items forgotten from long-term шеше 
(LTM). In Exp. I with 32 undergraduates їп the es 
retention interval group and 25 in the 2-wk group. 

number-noun pairs were learned to a criterion О e 
errorless trial. The subsequent amount of forgetting fro + 
LTM was remarkably low: 10% errors on the retenue 
test after 1 wk. and 25% after 2 wk. Items missed on 

retention test either remained the same or were changes 
prior to relearning; same-as-previously missed ite! 
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were relearned faster than changed previously missed 
items, implying that (a) there are savings for individual 
items forgotten from LTM, and (b) forgetting from LTM 
is decremental rather than all or none. In Exp. II with 33 
undergraduates, using verbs in sentences, the changed 
previously missed item was either a synonym, antonym, 
or verb unrelated to the originally learned verb. There 
was no relearning difference between these 3 conditions, 
suggesting that the partial forgetting residual which 
benefits relearning is not necessarily semantic in nature. 
(35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4208. Ozier, Marcia. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Alphabetic organization in memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5427. 

4209. Philipchalk, Ronald P. & Begg, lan. (St. Thomas 
U. Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada) Context 
concreteness and form class in the retention of 
nonsense syllables. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 499-505—4 
groups of 48 undergraduates each in subgroups of 12 Ss 
each received 4 study-test trials on lists of 10 nonsense 
syllables (CVCs) embedded in phrases of the type "the 
adjective CVC” or “the СУС noun.” The concreteness of 
the nouns and adjectives was varied in 4 experiments 
involving free recall (Exp. 1), recognition memory (Exp. 
ID, associative recall (Exp. Ш); and associative recog- 
nition (Exp. IV) of the CVCs. Form class effects were 
found only in the recognition experiments, and con- 
creteness effects were found only in the associative 
experiments. Findings indicate that concreteness 15 most 
effective in tasks requiring stimulus-response association. 
(19 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

4210. Runcie, Dennis N. (U. Alabama) Contribution 
of primary and secondary memory to the serial 
position curve as measured by choice reaction time. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5499. 

. 4211. Rust, Stephen M. & Blick, Kenneth A. (U. 
Richmond) The application of two mnemonic tech- 
niques following rote memorization of a free-recall 
task. Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8002), 
247-253.—Presented 14 nouns to 66 undergraduates for 
rote memorization, 49 Ss were then given | 0 
E-constructed mnemonic techniques. 17 Ss „received 
instructions in a no-mnemonic, simple-repetition tech- 
nique. There were no significant differences in recall 
among the 3 conditions at an immediate, l-, ог 8-wk 
interval. It is concluded that if mnemonic techniques are 
to have a facilitating effect it is imperative that they be 
presented at the time of original learning of the 
material—Journal summary. 7 

4212. Saegert, Joel. (American U., Beirut, Lebanon) 
Retention interval and false recognition of implicit 
associative responses. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 197\(Oct), Vol. 106), 511-515.—In- 
vestigated false recognitions of implicit associative 
responses (IARs) which were assumed both from 
associations learned in the laboratory and from free- 
association norms. The effects of natural-language an 
laboratory-learned IARs across а 24-hr retention interval 
Were observed and differential forgetting of high- and 
low-meaningful items as a function of extra experimental 
interference was measured. Ss were 160 undergraduates 
who participated in 3 related tasks. The false recognition 
effect for the laboratory-learned associations was ob- 
served only for groups having a 24-hr interval between 
learning of paired associate established associations and 
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the presentation of items to be recalled. The predicted 
increase in IARs across 24 hr. was observed, but no 
evidence for differential extra experimental interference 
as a function of meaningfulness was found.—Journal 
abstract. 

4213. Stelmach, George E. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Kinesthetic recall and Information reduc- 
tion activity. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
2(3), 183-194.—Reports 2 experiments in which inter- 
polated motor activity requiring either information 
reduction (an adding task, 1.86 bits) or no reduction (a 
mimicry task) was compared to a control group with no 
interpolated motor activity to examine their effects on 
kinesthetic retention. 3 different retention intervals were 
used, Exp. I used an independent groups design and 
found absolute error, but not algebraic error, to increase 
over the delay intervals. Only mimicry activity affected 
kinesthetic retention. There was generally increasing 
negative error for longer movements. Exp. II replicated 
the retention interval conditions using a within-Ss design. 
The only significant effect found was that of retention 
intervals (for absolute error). No evidence was found to 
support interference or available processing capacity 
explanations for the loss of retention.—Journal abstract. 

4214. Tulvig, Endel & Hastie, Reid. (Yale U.) 
Inhibition effects of intralist repetition in free recall. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
92(3), 297-304.—Investigated the determinants of in- 
tralist inhibition of 1 class of items, accompanied by 
facilitated recall of another class, in 2 single-trial free 
recall experiments with 96 undergraduates using the 
A + 2B paradigm. While the explanation of the effect is 
not clear, the findings have implications for interpre- 
tation of data in which some items are “strengthened,” in 
relation to other items, as a consequence of their 
repeated occurrence in input lists, recall by Ss, or 
presentation by E as part- ist retrieval cues, (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4215. Weaver, George E. Rose, Robert G., & 
Campbell, N: R. (Florida State U.) Item-specific 

inhibition in mixed-list comparisons of 

D-C paradigms. Journal of 

Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971 Oct), Vol. 10(5), 
488-498.—Reports 2 studies in which cued recall of 


нете availability for the 2 paradigms. Results from 


the cued recall tests su r у 
inhibition in the paradigms tested was determined, in 
part, by item-specific influences on Ist-list response 
1 of multiple-choice, and recall И 

i interpolated learning failed to provide 
eae бера elicitation or interference is the 
basis for item-specific retroactive inhibition effects. 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 


David J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
SD Modality effects in retrieval of information 
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from short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5467. ; 

4217. Donaldson, Wayne. (U. New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, Canada) Output effects in multitrial free 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 577-585.—Examined the role of 
the output phase in multitrial free recall in 3 studies in 
which each input phase was followed by various 
numbers of successive output phases. Exp. I with 80 
individually tested female undergraduates, demonstrated 
that after comparable numbers of input phases, intertrial 
retention in conditions with 3, 5, or 7 successive output 
phases was superior to that in standard condition. Using 
categorized word lists, Exp. II with 53 Ss from Exp. I, 
indicated the superior intertrial retention to be due to the 
recall of more words within categories rather than to the 
recall of more categories. Exp. III with the same 80 Ss, 
demonstrated that the higher intertrial retention scores 
did not depend on the overt retrieval of information. It is 
concluded that opportunities for the attempted retrieval 
of information produce an increased accessibility of the 
contents of established higher-order memory units. 
—Journal abstract. 

4218. Dornié, Stanislav; Bratfisch, Oswald, & San- 
tesson, Anna. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of Applied Psy- 
chology, Sweden) Verbal factor in immediate memory. 
ton of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 

ol. 2, 8. 

4219. Goldstein, Evelyn F. (Cornell U.) Determi- 
nants of Interference in short-term recall: Pro- 
cessing strategies rather than stages of memory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5476. 

4220. Laabs, Gerald J. (U. Oregon) Cue effects in 
motor short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5487. 

4221. Lewis, Marion О. (Iowa State U.) Short-term 
memory as a control SS. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 32(8-B), 4896-4897. 

4222. Power, Shelby R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Output interference as a factor in recall from 
memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5496-5497. 

4223. Wood, Larry E. (U. Iowa) Visual and auditory 
coding in short-term m . Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5504. 


THINKING 


4224. Baylor, George W. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) A 
treatise on the mind’s eye: An empirical investi- 
gation of visual mental imagery. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6024. 

4225. Di Vesta, Francis J., Ingersoll, Gary, & 
Sunshine, Phyllis. (Pennsylvania State U.) A factor 
analysis of imagery tests. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 471-479.—At- 
tempted to place factor analyses of tests of verbal ability 
and imagery within the current orientation of research 
on imagery and on aptitude by treatment interactions in 
2 studies with 184 and 232 undergraduates, respectively. 
2 factor analytic studies were conducted with Separate 
but overlapping test batteries which were designed to 
measure perceptual skills and spatial manipulation, 
verbal and general intellectual abilities, and general 
personality variables. The factors extracted in the 151 
study were labeled verbal, imagery, automatization, and 

anxiety. The factors extracted in the 2nd Study were 
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verbal, imagery, and social desirability. In both studi 

verbal and imagery abilities were identified as ortho. 
gonal factors. In the 2nd study imagery, as measured 

introspective reports, was found to be saturated on the 
socal desirability factor, thus indicating that introspec. 
tive reports and objective tests of imagery cannot be ше] 
to substitute for one another. (33 ref.) —/ournal abstract, 

4226. Malcolm А. (Cornell U.) 
performance in information evaluation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5477, 

4227. Leiber, Lillian P. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Visual, acoustic, and semantic processing of word 
pairs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5488. 

4228. Mistler, Janet L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Comprehension and production in the processing о! 
ambiguous sentences. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5493-5494, 


Problem Solving 


4229. Robert F. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Motivation as a factor in solving an insight problem. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, \972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 6-7. 

4230. Silveira, Jeanette M. (U. Oregon) Incubatlon: 
The effect of interruption timing and length on 
problem solution and quality of problem proces 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5500. 

4231. Wood, Christina В. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
delay of knowledge of results on adult problem 
Solving. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197X(Feb), 
Vol. 32(8-B), 4912. 


Concepts 


4232. Hart, Robert S. (U. Illinois) Processes 
antecedent to solution in a concept attainment task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol 
32(10-B), 6076. 

4233. Lubitz, Ralph С. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
the number of tenable hypotheses and distance 10 
certainty on the revision of confidence. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3X(10-B), 6019. 

4234. Meyer, Joel. (U. Texas) The effects of ап! 
on ability by treatment interactions in СО 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197(Ар)), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6080-6081. 

4235. Nelson, Jeremiah I. (State U. New York, Зу 
—— Perceptual Influences in concept, e 

. Dissertation Abstr, ernational, : 
Vol, 330-8, 3495, acts Internationa А 

- Tennyson, Robert D., Woolley, Е. Ross 
Merrill, M. David. (Florida State U) Exemplar an 
nonexampler variables which produce Li 
behavior and specified C! i 
fication errors. Journal of Educational Psycholog) 


4 instru 
п 0а 


Ss who correctly om : 
Ог a nonexemplar; (b)! j 
of an exemplar to a nonexemplar so that the inl 
attributes are similar; and (c) divergency of an eX i 
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with another exemplar so that all of their irrelevant 
attributes differ. Exemplars that share irrelevant attrib- 
utes are convergent. The manipulation of the inde- 
pendent variables predicted 4 dependent variables: (a) 
correct classification; (b) overgeneralization; (c) under- 
generalization; and (d) misconception. The 4 predicted 
езы were all significant at p <.01.—Journal 
abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


4237. Espinosa-Cifuentes, Renato. (U. Texas) Post 
decisional spreading apart after choice between 
unpleasant alternatives as a function of certainty 
and delay of outcome. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6072-6073. 

4238. Harvey, John Н. (U. Missouri) Determinants 
of the perception of choice. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5478. 

4239. Kay, Edwin J. (Lehigh U.) The application of 
signal detectability theory to a multiple look task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5483-5484. 

4240. Kusyszyn, Igor. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Psychology of gambling, risk-taking, and 
subjective probability: A bibliography. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 7. 

4241. McGuire, Howard. (U. Illinois) Individual 
differences and pay-off effects on inducing changes 
in cognitive judgment processes involving risk- 
taking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6036. 

‚4242. Pachella, Robert С. & Fisher, Dennis, (U. 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) Hick’s law and 
the speed-accuracy trade-off in absolute judgment. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Мат), Vol. 
9263), 378-384.—Examined the speed-accuracy trade-off 
functions for absolute judgment tasks containing 2, 4, or 
8 equally likely response alternatives, with 12 high school 
Seniors as Ss. The rate of gain of information estimated 
from each of these functions was found to be similar to 
that estimated by varying the number of alternatives 
across accuracy emphasis conditions. 2 factors, general 
Tesponse bias and response repetitions, were suggested to 
account for this relationship. Each factor was shown to 
vary reliably with both speed emphasis and number of 
alternatives, but neither effect appeared to be large 
enough to modify substantially either RT or information 
transmission. (16 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

4243. Slovic, Paul. (Oregon Research Inst., Eugene) 
Information processing, situation specificity, and 
the generality of risk-taking behavior. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 
128-134.— Constructed 2 structurally similar risk-taking 
tasks to evaluate intertask consistency of individual 
differences, Only the mode of response differed between 
tasks. A total of 92 college students served as Ss. In 1 
task, Ss chose their preferred bet within each of a 
number of pairs of bets. In the other, Ss set selling prices 
for these same bets. A measure of S's preference for 

long-shot” gambles was obtained from each response. 
Reliable individual differences were found for each 
measure. However, the intermeasure correlation was 
Telatively low considering the high degree of similarity 
between tasks. It is argued that the 2 response modes 
triggered different methods of processing information 
about probabilities and payoffs in a way that perturbed 
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individual differences and reduced intertask consistency. 
Information-processing considerations may be one im- 
portant component of the situation specificity prevalent 
in risk-taking behavior. Results suggest that high 
correlations are unlikely between risk-taking measures in 
structurally different settings or between risk-taking and 
other behaviors. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4244. Anchel, Harvey & Lindsley, Donald B. 
(McMaster U., Medical School, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) Differentiation of two reticulo-hypothalamic 
systems regulating hippocampal activity. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(3), 209-226. —Identified- and delineated the 
origins and pathways of the hippocampal theta and 
desynchronization systems in 35 acute ad 5 chronic cat 
preparations. Both systems originated in the dorsolateral 
mesencephalic tegmentum, with the theta system local- 
ized in a slightly more dorsolateral region. The medial 
hypothalamic pathway, believed to involve the dorsal 
fasciculus of Schütz, when stimulated at 100/sec, 
produced hippocampal theta activity, which could be 
eliminated by blocking the pathway with electrolytic 
lesions or reversible functional cryogenic blockade in 
more anterior regions of the hypothalamus. Stimulation 
of the lateral hypothalamic pathway (believed to involve 
the medial forebrain bundle) caused hippocampal 
desynchronization which was blocked by electrolytic 
lesions or cryogenic blockade in more anterior regions. 
The theta system was blocked by lesions of the dorsal 
fornix, but the desynchronization system was unaffected. 
Theta activity Pri blockade of desynchronizing activity 
resulted in orienting and searching behavior; the reverse 
produced an arrest of ongoing behavior and attentive 
fixation of gaze. (French summary) (31 ref.)—Journal 


summary. 
4245. J. & de Jong, М. A. (U. Amsterdam, 
Psychological Lab., Netherlands) De reacties van pupil 


en hart op aangename en onaangename stimuli. 
[The pupil- and heart-reactions to desirable and unde- 
sirable stimuli.) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie 
en haar Grensgebieden, 197\(Nov), Vol. 26(10), 615- 
638.—Examines the relationships between dilation and 
contraction of the pupil and variation in heart-responses 
to the desirability of stimuli. Ss were 20 Ist-yr psy- 
chology students, 18-25 yr. old. The Ss reacted to stimuli 
under the hungry (H) and not-hungry (NH) conditions. 
The stimuli were pictures of food and of infected and 
wounded hands. Control pictures represented neutral 
objects. The individual variations of the Ss, the desir- 
ability of the pictures, and the hunger conditions of the 
Ss had significant effects on pupil size (p > .01, 
p.001, and p 7.05, respectively). Under hunger 
conditions pupil size was significantly affected by the 
food pictures but not by the medical pictures. The 
prestimulus conditions of the Ss were particularly 
effective in the study of heartbeat. The NH Ss had a 
higher heartbeat when they viewed the undesirable 
pictures than did the H Ss. The digestive processes of the 
NH Ss increased their heart action. Heartbeat did not 
significantly differentiate between the H and the NH Ss 
in response to desirable and undesirable stimuli. (English 
summary) (22 ref.)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

4246. Clody, Donald E. (Rutgers State U.) The effect 
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of medial septal lesions, amphetamine and sco- 
polamine treatment on the timing behavior of the rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5468-5469. 

4247. Feger, J., Boulu, R., & Rossignol, P. (4 Gordon 
Bennett Ave., Paris, France) Le réflexe de clignement 
à la lumiere: Etude de son trajet et da sa facilitation 
par la réserpine. [The blink reflex to light: Its course 
and its facilitation by reserpine.] Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(3), 
241-258.—Studied the pathway of the blink reflex to 
light, the retinopalpebral reflex, in 55 cats. Results 
indicate that the path arises in the retinal cells, follows 
the optic tract, includes multiple relays in the lateral 
geniculate body (LGB) and, directly and without 
forming synapses, connects the LGB and facial nucleus. 
Stimulation or destruction of the superior colliculus or 
pretectal area did not affect the reflex. Iv administration 
of 1 mg/kg reserpine facilitated the reflex in the LGB. 
Reserpine decreased the amplitude of potentials in the 
optic tract after light stimulation, and increased the 
response in the facial nerve after electrical stimulation of 
the optic tract. Results limit facilitation of the reflex to 
the LGB, which composes an essential relay area for this 
reflex. (54 ref.)—English summary. 

4248, Hastings, James E. (U. Wisconsin) Cardiac 
and cortical responses to affective stimuli in a 
reaction time task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6048. 

4249. Mintz, Paul М. (U. Missouri) Expectancies, 
self attribution, and arousal. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5493. 

4250. Narayanan, C. H., Fox, M. W., & Hamburger, 
V. (Washington U.) Prenatal development of spon- 
taneous and evoked activity in rat (Rattus 
norvegicus albinus). Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(1-2), 
100—134.— Discusses and tabulates the characteristics of 
prenatal spontaneous activity of rat fetuses of 16-20 days 
gestation and the development of responses to cutaneous 
stimulation. In early fetuses, only a few activity bursts 
occur between long intervals of inactivity. The frequency 
of activity bursts increases greatly at Day 18 and attains 
a peak at this stage; it declines to a lower level from Day 
19 through term. The Ist evoked responses are inter- 
preted as an incipient total or regional pattern. By Day 
19, total movements are infrequently elicited, and the 
local responses are more complex, resembling mature 
and fully integrated action patterns. It is concluded that 
local complex patterns are built up from less complex 
units. (German summary) (51 ref.)—Journal summary. 
‚4251. Nieto, Dionisio. (Social Security Administra- 
tion, National Inst. of Neurology, Mexico, D.F.) Bio- 
logia de la inteligencia, aspectos filogeneticos, 
ontogeneticos y neuroquimicos. [Biology of intel- 
ligence; Phylogenetic, ontogenetic, and neurochemical 
aspects.] Revista de la Clínica de la Conducta, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 4(7), 5-15.—Reviews important points in the phylo- 
and ontogenetic development of the brain in relation to 
the evolution of intelligence, emphasizing the fact that 
the cerebral cortex has always been considered 1 of the 
basic elements in this development. However, an 

unknown factor, represented by the extreme devel- 
opment of the cerebral cortex in dolphins and whales 
(peculiar mammals with regard to evolution) is dis- 
cussed. The importance of neuronal and neurological 
density in phylogenetic evolution is also discussed, 
noting the latest contributions in this field. It is pointed 
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out that research on the biochemical level in both 
phylogenetic and molecular bases of learning is pertinent 
to the understanding of specific characteristics in the 
evolution of the brain and intelligence. (French sum- 
mary)—English summary. 

4252. Smolensky, Michael H. (U. Illinois) Objective 
quantification of human circadian and circannual 
population rhythms in natality, morbidity, and mor- 
tality; and circadian susceptibility of male inbred 
C-mice to certain side effects of methyl- 
prednisolone. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6018-6019. 

4253. Warburton, David M. (U. Reading, England) 
Effects of atropine sulphate on repeated extinction 
performance in hippocampectomized rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(4), 348-356.— Trained 18 
male hippocampectomized and partially neodecorticated 
Sprague-Dawley rats on repeated extinction until similar 
base lines were obtained. Identical doses of atropine 
sulphate were administered to each group and the 
dose-response curves compared. The partially neodecor- 
ticated Ss showed a marked increase in responding 
during the extinction periods and the magnitude of the 
effect increased with dose as in intact Ss. The hippocam- 
pectomized Ss showed little change in responding with 
any dose. The attenuation of the dose-response effect, in 
conjunction with other evidence, is consistent with the 
hypothesis of a 2nd system which mediates response 
control in the hippocampectomized Ss and is not 
cholinosensitive. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGY 


4254, Curthoys, Ian S. & Markham, Charles H. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Covergence 
of labyrinthine influences on units in the vestibular 
nuclei of the cat: I. Natural stimulation. Brain 
Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), 469-490.—Attempts to (a) 
explain how extensive convergence occurs at the level of 
the 2nd-order neurons in the cat's vestibular system, (b) 
define usual patterns of convergence responses, and (c 
examine the role of inputs from the contralateral 
vestibular sensory regions by making a midline section of 
the floor of the fourth ventricle from the aqueduct to the 
obex. It is suggested that vestibular convergence is due to 
neural interaction within the vestibular nuclei. The 
comparatively negligible effect of midline section 1$ 
discussed. (56 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. à 

4255. D. G. & Bartholomeus, B. N. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Laterality effects in 
voice nition. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
9(4), 425-430.—Assessed dichotic voice recognition In 
groups of 16 right-handed Ss. A sample volce owas 
presented binaurally and S was required to indicate 
which of 2 dichotically-presented voices was that of the 
sample speaker. Consonants, vowels, nonsense Sy. 
and words were used as speech stimuli. 
right-ear superiority occurred for Ss who respon 
naming the ear in which the matching speaker was hear 
and for Ss who circled the stimulus spoken by Sit 
matching speaker on a response sheet, but no significa 
ear difference was found for Ss who orally repeate " 
utterance of the matching speaker. Overall accuracy б 
recognition tended to be greatest with wor s 4 " 
nonsense syllables and least with vowels and сол5опа a 
as speech stimuli. There was no significant ien йе 
between ears and speech stimuli. It is concluded tha 
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right-ear superiority in voice recognition by ear naming 
and visual choice responses is associated with left- 
hemisphere dominance for voice recognition. (French & 
German summaries) (18 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

4256. Dubner, R. & Zeki, S. M. (National Inst. of 
Health, Inst. of Dental Research, Bethesda, Md.) 
Response properites and receptive fields of cells in 
an anatomically defined region of the superior 
temporal sulcus in the monkey. Brain Research, 1971, 
Vol. 35(2), 528-532.—Neurons in the posterior bank of 
the superior temporal sulcus are reported relatively 
insensitive to form and position but have specific 
requirements of direction of movements when presented 
with. visual stimuli. Responses to movement were 
obtained in 5 rhesus monkeys from 70 cells; 3 types of 
cells could be differentiated. (17 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. 

4257. Eberstein, Arthur & Goodgold, Joseph. (New 
York U., Medical Center, Inst. of Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine) Isotonic contraction of induced myotonic 
muscle of rat: After contraction and prolonged 
relaxation time. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 34( 1), 183-186.—Induced myotonia in white Wistar 
rats with daily injections of .1 mg/kg 25-azacholesterol. 
After 5-7 wk., EMG studies were made on the devel- 
opment of myotonic activity. Both normal and myotonic 
Ss responded identically to single stimuli, but responses 
to tetanic stimuli differed greatly. Myotonic muscles 
stimulated at 100 Hz. for 500 msec. showed a renewed 
contraction following cessation of the stimulus followed 
by relaxation. Normal contractions followed resumed 
simulation, but relaxation times were extended. Repet- 
itive contraction and relaxation eventually resulted in a 
normal pattern. Sectioning of the peroneal nerve or 
injections of curare did not affect the aftercontraction or 
prolonged relaxation. Results indicate that induci 
myotonia is not attributable to any influence of the CNS. 
Implications for the study of myotonia in humans are 
noted.—S. Knapp. 

4258. Kirk, Gerald R. (U. Misso i) Maturation of 
the corticospinal tract In the dog. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Маг), Vol. 32(9-B), 5527. 

4259. Magherini, Р. C., Pompeiano, О., & Д 
(U. Pisa, Inst. of Human Physiology; Italy The 
neurochemical basis of REM sleep: A cholinergic 
mechanism responsible for rhythmic activation of 
the vestibulo-oculomotor system. Brain Research, 
1971, Vol. 35(2), 565-569. 

4260. Razumeev, A. М. & Shipov, A. A. Nervnye 
mekhanizmy vestibulyarnykh reaktsil. [Nerve mech- 
anisms of vestibular reactions.] Moscow, USSR; Nauka, 
1969. 342 p. 1 R. 43 K. 

4261. Thomas, John S. (Indiana U.) The mechanism 
and distribution of the startle response. Disseriavon 
EU International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6021- 

4262. Voitinsky, E.Y. & Bondarev, V. N. (Inst. of 
Children's Infectious Diseases, Leningrad, USSR) Study 
of cerebral electrical activity and oxygen tension in 
rabbits with experimental encephalitis. Electroer 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(4), 365-372.—Conducted а study of the clinical 
picture, the cerebral electrical activity, and oxygen 


lowered, accompanied by diffuse reduction їп the 
frequency of cortical and subcortical potentials. Dis- 
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turbance of electrogenesis in rabbits with vaccinal 
кс is оа N os урш of cerebral 
. (French summary ref.)—Journal summary. 

4263. Zucker, Robert $. (Stanford U.) Crayfish 
escape behavior and central synapses. Dissertation 
Anm International, 1912(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6022- 


Neuroanatomy 


4264. Govons, S. R., Govons, R. B., Van Huss, W. D, 
& Heusner, W. W. (Edward W. Sparrow Hosp., Lansing, 
Mich) Brain concussion in the rat. Experimental 
Neurology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 121-128.—Consistently 
produced brain concussion in 35 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats by striking the head with a dowel, shot by à 
bow. The criterion used to recognize concussion was the 
demonstration of a transient loss of all the righting 
reflexes. Postural paralysis was preceded by a convul- 
sion, suggesting that brain concussion results from 
excitation rather than from neuronal paralysis. Postcon- 
cussive effects were consistently demonstrated by weight 
loss and reduction in activity. Several days were required 
for recovery. It is suggested that the excitation of the 
CNS, following the impulsive movement of the head, 
results from a massive, high frequency discharge of 
receptors fired into the upper cervical cord and brain- 
stem over peripheral afferent pathways rather than from 
a force acting directly on internuncial neurons of the 
brain. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4265. Skrede, Knut Kr. & Westgaard, Rolf H. (U. 
Oslo, Inst. of Neurophysiology, Norway) The trans- 
verse hippocampal slice: A well-defined cortical 
structure maintained їп vitro. Brain Research, 1971, 
Vol. 35(2), 589-593,—Investigated preparations of the 
hippocampus and fascia dentata of 39 guinea pigs and 2 
rabbits. Results show that (a) the 4-membered pathway 
from the perforant path to the alveus was found intact 
and activated selectively jn transverse hippocampal 
slices, e the synapses involved in the described 
neuronal loop had a series of properties similar to those 
of the intact anesthetized hippocampus and fascia 
dentata, and (c) the preparation displayed properties that 
had not been demonstrated in the intact hippocampal 
formation. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4266. Welker, Carol & Sinha, Madan M. (Central 
Wisconsin Colony & Training School, Madison) Soma- 
totopic organization of Smil cerebral neocortex In 
albino rat. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 37(1), 132- 
136.—Describes the location, boundaries, somatotopic 
organization, and receptive fields of somatic sensory area 
Ѕт in adult Sprague-Dawley albino rats, using micro- 
electrode recording, mapping, and cytoarchitectural 
techniques.—B. Preilowski. 


LESIONS 


segmental motoneuron pools of the lumbosacral cord in 
reducing spasticity of 25 decereb ats. T 
new form of therapy for clinical spasticity 1s based upon 
the limitations of contemporary methods, including 
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surgical and pharmacological techniques. In man, 
spasticity of spinal origin may be treated effectively by 
intrathecal administration of hyperbaric phenal solu- 
tions. The advantages and disadvantages are described. 
Difficulty in controlling the lesion is emphasized. 
Tension and EMG-length curves of the spastic triceps 
surae muscle in acute and chronic Ss show that RF 
lesions (fixed amperage and duration) of the segmental 
motoneuron pools reduces myotatic reflex activity in 
accordance with the number of segments cordotomized. 
Clinical examination including cinematography and 
EMG complement the physiological interpretation. RF 
lesions of the internuncial pool induce spontaneous 
EMG discharges. This finding is related to similar 
Observations of EMG discharges and alterations in 
muscle tone after asphyxiation of the spinal cord. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Brain Lesions 


4268. Ettlinger, G. & Gautrin, D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Visual discrimination performance 
in the monkey: The effect of unilateral removals of 
temporal cortex. Cortex, 1971(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 317- 
331.—13 monkeys were allocated to 4 operative groups: 
3 received unilateral control ablations of superior 
temporal cortex; 3 unilateral ablations of ventral 
temporal cortex from the left hemisphere; 4 similar 
removals from the right hemisphere, and 3 bilateral 
removals of ventral temporal cortex. All Ss were trained 
on 5 visual discrimination tasks, 2 given pre- and 
postoperatively, 3 postoperatively only. On 4 tasks Ss 
were trained under control of a computer in an 
automatic apparatus; on 1 task they were trained in the 
conventional way in a Wisconsin General Test Appa- 
ratus. There were no differences between left- and 
right-sided ventral temporal ablations. 3 Ss with left- or 
right-sided ventral removals may have been impaired 
more severely than the remainder at relearning 1 task. 
The combined group of 7 Ss with unilateral ventral 
temporal removals was significantly impaired on 2 tasks 
(the easiest, but also those given early after surgery). The 
bilateral Ss were significantly impaired on 4 tasks. 
However, the degree of impairment in bilateral Ss was 
slight, and there is evidence for progressive improvement 
in 2.—Journal abstract. 

4269. Harris, Joyce H. (U. Illinois) Affective reac- 
tions of rats to norepinephrine and carbachol in the 
hypothalamus. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6076. 

4270. Jarvis, Charlene D. (U. Maryland) Effects of 
lesions of the optic tectum and tecto-fugal pathways 
In pigeons on the identification and localization of 
visual stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5482. 

4271. Kusske, John A., Ojemann, George A., & Ward, 
Arthur А. (U. Washington, Medical School) Effects of 
lesions in ventral anterior thalamus on experimental 
focal epilepsy. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
34(2), 279-290. 

4272. Mahut, Helen. (Northeastern U.) Spatial and 
object reversal learning in monkeys with partial 
temporal lobe ablations. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 9(4), 409-424.—Compared the effects of frontal and 

combined medial temporal, or amygdala and hippocam- 
pal lesions separately, on delayed alternation, delayed 
response, spatial and object reversals, and nonspatial 
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delayed alternation in 20 immature monkeys (Macaca 
mulatta). Failure on spatial delayed alternation but not 
delayed response characterized all Ss with temporal lobe 
lesions. Frontal, medial temporal, and amygdala lesions 
resulted in varying degrees of impairment on spatial and 
object reversals, while hippocampal lesion produced a 
deficit on spatial but not object reversals. All Ss with 
temporal lobe lesions achieved normal learning scores on 
nonspatial delayed alternation, but hippocampal Ss were 
most efficient. The effects of medial temporal lesions are 
discussed in terms of the relative contributions of the 
amygdala and hippocampal ablations to the total 
syndrome. (French & German summaries) (36 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4273. Marburg, Donald L. (U. Texas) Behavioral 
effects of ablation of the centromedian nucleus in 
the thalamus of the Macaca mulatta. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6079. 

4274. McKenzie, G. M. (Burroughs Wellcome Co., 
Research Lab., Triangle Park, N.C.) Role of the 
tuberculum olfactorium in stereotyped behaviour 
Induced by apomorphine in the rat. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 212-219.—Produced stereo- 
typed behavior in Long Evans male rats with injections 
of apomorphine. Ss were then subjected to lesioning or 
sham operations. Bilateral ablation of the tuberculum 
olfactorum markedly reduced stereotyped behavior. 
Bilateral dissection of the olfactory bulb or large 
bilateral lesions in the nucleus caudatus putamen did not 
have a significant effect. It is concluded that an intact 
tuberculum olfactorium is essential for the induction of 
stereotyped behavior by apomorphine. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4275. Moorcroft, William Н. (Luther Coll.) Ontogeny 
of forebrain inhibition of behavioral arousal in the 
rat. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), 513-522.—In a 
речо study, hunger-induced behavioral arousal could 

е demonstrated in rats of any age including newborn. 
However, in the present study, inhibition of this behavior 
by the frontal neocortex or anterior dorsal hippocampus 
could not be demonstrated in the rat until after the 3rd 
wk. of life. Specifically, surgical removal of either of 
these structures was without effect until this age. Thus 
the functioning of these forebrain inhibitory areas occurs 
later in the developmental sequence than that of more 
caudal excitatory areas. In addition, the hippocampus 
appeared to assume its behavioral function 2—5 days 
prior to that of the frontal neocortex. (24 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

‚4276. Powers, Bradley & Valenstein, Elliot S. (U. 
Michigan, Neuroscience Lab.) Sexual receptivity: 
Facilitation by medial preoptic lesions in female 
rats. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4025), 1003-1005. 
—Describes an experiment with 17 ovariectomize 
female Sprague-Dawley rats, assigned to groups for 
either medial preoptic (MPOA) or sham lesions, and 
male Long-Evans rats. It was found that lesions in the 
MPOA of 11 female Ss reduced the quantity of estrogen 
needed to induce sexual receptivity. The number of days 
over which receptive behavior could by elicited after a 
single initial estrogen injection and with subsequent daily 
progesterone treatment was significantly increased by 
lesions in the MPOA. Findings support the view that 
estrogen acts to reduce an inhibitory action that 15 
tonically exerted by the MPOA on pathways mediating 
estrous behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4277. Seggie, Jo A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
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Effect of septal nuclei on affective behavior in rats 
through influence on adrenal cortex and gonadal 
function. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6018. 

4278. Sharma, S. C. (Washington U.) Reformation of 
retinotectal projections after various tectal ablations 
in adult goldfish. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 34(1), 171-182.—Mapped the retinotectal connec- 
tions, formed during optic nerve regeneration in adult 
goldfish, several mo. after various tectal ablations. When 
the rostral tectum alone was removed, the displaced 
projection from the missing '/ tectum was partially 
restored over the caudal tectum. With tectal lesion and 
optic nerve crush, there was compression of the the 
entire visual field onto the remaining '/; tectum. When 
the central !/ dorsal tectum was removed with optic 
nerve crush, the entire visual field redistributed itself 
onto the remaining rostral and caudal tectum. However, 
a few positions in the rostral '4 tectum alone redupli- 
cated in Ss without optic nerve crush resulting into a 
compressed visual field. It is concluded that pattern 
recognition mechanisms, rather than a strict form of 
place specificity, control the reformation of optic nerve 
connections in adult goldfish. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4279. Thompson, Carl L., Harlow, Harry F., Blomquist, 
Allen J., & Schiltz, Kenneth A. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Center, Hershey) Recovery 
of function following prefrontal lobe damage in 
rhesus monkeys. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35(1), 
37-48.—Compared 26 rhesus monkeys with bilateral 
removal of frontal granular cortex at 5, 12, 18, and 24 
mo. with unoperated controls on delayed response, 
object discrimination learning, and ability to develop 
object discrimination or oddity learning sets. In all cases 
where Ss of different ages were unequally disrupted, 
those tested soon after surgery at 12 mo. were signif- 
icantly inferior to those tested after surgery at 18 or 24 
mo. Findings suggest that abilities normally mediated by 
the frontal lobes can also be mediated with somewhat 
less efficiency by other areas as the remaining parts of 
the nervous system develop.—Journal summary. 

4280. Thorne, B. Michael. (Mississippi State U.) 
Brain lesions and affective behavior Їп primates: A 
selected review. Journal of General Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 153-162.—Reviews studies concerning 
brain lesions and infrahuman primate social and affec- 
tive behavior. The lack of systematic study in the area is 
interpreted as the result of an emphasis upon learning 
and retention, damage to limbic structures and a 
scarcity of adequate response measures. A recently 
developed method of category scoring is suggested as à 
possible method for collecting social and affective 
behavior following brain damage. (42 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

4281. Thorne, B. Michael. (Mississippi State U.) The 
red nucleus and olfactory discrimination in the rat. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 862), 
225-229 — Gave 11 male Wistar albino rats olfactory 
discrimination training in a miniaturized Wisconsin 
General Test Apparatus. The discrimination was re- 
tained following red nucleus damage. Results limit the 
generality of the ventral midbrain as à central integrating 
center.—Journal summary. 

4282. Wilson, J. Roger; Mitchell, James C. & Van 
Hoesen, Gary W. (Kent State U.) Epithalamic and 
ventral tegmental contributions to avoidance be- 
havior in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
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Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 442-449. —Examined 
the active- and passive-avoidance performance of male 
Long-Evans hooded rat controls and Ss with lesions in 
the interpeduncular nucleus, ventral tegmentum, com- 
bined interpeduncular nucleus and ventral tegmentum, 
and the stria medullaris-habenula (N — 65). Impaired 
passive-avoidance performance was noted in all groups 
with lesions, whereas only the groups with lesions in the 
interpeduncular nucleus and stria medullaris-habenular 
nucleus had facilitated active-avoidance performance. 
Results suggest that the stria medullaris tract, habenular 
nucleus, habenulopeduncular tract, and interpeduncular 
nucleus serve as significant anatomical pathways con- 
cerned with the acquisition of both active- and passive- 
avoidance performance, whereas pathways traveling in 
the ventral tegmental area dorsal to the interpeduncular 
nucleus are involved only in passive-avoidance respond- 
ing. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Brain Hypothalamic & Hippocampal Lesions 


4283. Bauer, Franklin S. (U. Illinois) The role of 
affect in hypothalamic hyperphagla. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6067. 

4284. Olton, David S. (Johns Hopkins U.) Behav- 
ioral and neuroanatomical differentiation of re- 
sponse-suppression and response-shift mecha- 
nisms in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 450-456.—Trained 4 
normal, 4 operated control, and 10 hippocampal lesioned 
female albino rats in a 2-choice simultaneous visual 
discrimination task. Results indicate a separation of 2 
different learning processes: (a) withholding a response 
when no reinforcement was present on the preferred side, 
and (b) shifting a response when reinforcement was 

resent on the nonpreferred side. Normal Ss always 
exhibited response suppression prior to response shift. 
Lesioned Ss exhibited only response suppression; no 
tendency toward response shift was observed during the 
testing period. The existence of independent response- 
suppression and response-shift mechanisms is postulated, 
and the suggestion is made that the hippocampus may 
participate in the latter rather than in the former, as has 
been previously suggested.—Journal abstract. 

4285. Wright, John W. (Michigan State U.) Effects of 
lesions in the posterior medial hypothalamus on 
saline solution preference and body water regula- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


32(9-B), 5504-5505. 
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Vol. 32(10-B), 6040. 
Chemical Stimulation 
4288. Courtois, Annie. (U. Montreal, Center for 
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Research of Neurological Sciences, Quebec, Canada) 
Motor phenomenology of cobalt experimental epi- 
leptic focus in the motor cortex of the cat during 
various stages of vigilance. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(3), 259- 
267.—Produced epileptic focus of the left motor cortex 
by topical application of cobalt powder in 18 chronic 
cats. During wakefulness, single myoclonic jerks or 
clonic seizures of the right limb were constantly 
associated with sporadic or repetitive discharges of the 
motor cortex. During slow wave sleep, epileptic dis- 
charges were still present but clonic movements dimin- 
ished and often disappeared with deepening of sleep. 
Epileptic discharges over the cortex in fast wave T 
were usually similar to those seen in waking, but all 
epileptic movements secondary either to sporadic dis- 
Bare or electrical seizure were blocked. Physiological 
muscular twitches characteristic of fast wave sleep were 
always present in the same epileptic Ss. The pyramidal 
discharge remained unchanged during seizures and 
persisted as long as the cortical discharges whatever the 
state of the S's vigilance. Mechanisms responsible for the 
disappearance of Des movements during fast wave 
sleep and correlations between these results and human 
epilepsy are discussed. (French summary) (30 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4289. Iván & Orsingher, Otto A. (National 
U. Córdoba, Argentina) A physiological difference in 
the hippocampus of rats with a low inborn learning 

ability. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(4), 386- 
396.—Inbred albino rats for a low ability to learn 
conditioned avoidance responses in a shuttle-box. After 
5 or 6 generations, a fairly homogeneous population was 
obtained consisting of bad learners both in the shuttle- 
box and in a Lashley III maze. When the hippocampus 
of these Ss was perfused with high potassium solutions, 
more stimuli were needed, under each potassium con- 
centration, in order to elicit a seizure, than in normal Ss. 
This was apparently the result of a lower release of 
potassium per stimulus into the extracellular space. This 
reduced potassium release was not due to a lower 
potassium gradient across cell membranes, and there- 
fore, could in principle be attributed to a defect in the 
property of local neural membranes (pre- and/or 
postsynaptic) to increase potassium conductance when 
stimulated. Results fit with the hypothesis advanced 
previously, that the hippocampus plays a role in learning 
through heterosynaptic interactions mediated by the 
release, and subsequent accumulation of potassium. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4290. Kapp, Bruce S. (New York U.) The effects of 
hippocampal neuro-electrical disruption on memory 
Іп the albino rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5643. 

4291. Leibowitz, Sarah F. (Rockefeller U.) Hypo- 
thalamic alpha-adrenergic suppression of drinking: 
Effects on several types of thirst. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 845-846—Results demon- 
strate that: (a) The magnitude and duration of norepine- 

phrine-induced suppression of drinking in water-de- 
prived rats is dose dependent. (b) This suppressive effect 
of norepinephrine is mediated by hypothalamic alpha- 
adrenergic, as opposed to beta-adrenergic, receptors. (c) 
Norepinephrine can also suppress other types of thirst, 
including drinking elicited by hyperosmolarity, hypo- 
volemia, and centrally injected drugs. Results suggest 
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that hypothalamic norepinephrine plays a vital role in 
regulating the satiation of drinking produced by several 
different physiological conditions.—Author abstract. 

4292. М: D. L. (Temple U.) Localization of 
anti-punishment actions of norepinephrine and 
atropine In amygdala and entopeduncular nucleus 
of rats. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35(1), 177-184.—Sites 
in and around the amygdala of rats were treated with 
direct application of L- and DL-norepinephrine hydro- 
chloride (NE) and atropine methyl nitrate (AMN). The 
antipunishment action of L-NE was localized to the 
dorsal portion of the corticomedial division of the 
amygdala, that of AMN to the entopeduncular nucleus 
in the internal capsule. The origin of L-NE in the 
amygdala may be an ascending noradrenergic compo- 
nent of the medial forebrain bundle. This component 
appears to inhibit punishment, a necessary prerequisite 
for the reinforcement of operant behavior by reward. 
The origin of the cholinergic synaptic terminals in the 
entopeduncular nucleus may be an ascending cholinergic 
component of the ventral tegmental pathway. This 
component appears to be part of a cholinergic system 
that mediates the suppressant effects of punishment on 
operant behavior.—Journal summary. 

4293. Murphey, D. L. & Dill, R. E. (Baylor Coll. of 
Dentistry, Dallas, Tex.) Chemical stimulation of 
discrete brain loci as a method of producing 
dyskinesia models in primates. Experimental Neu- 
rology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 244-254. —Stimulated 4 
sites in the extrapyramidal motor system of 4 male and 8 
female squirrel monkeys with carbachol, a cholinergic 
drug. Microgram amounts of the drug were injected via 
chronically implanted cannulae. Injection into the 
neostriatum, both caudate nucleus and putamen, pro- 
duced a hyperkinetic choreiform syndrome. Tremor and 
chorea in the contralateral limbs and facial dyskinesia 
with sialorrhea were the most common results. Stimu- 
lation of the medial globus pallidus produced an akinetic 
hyperextension syndrome characterized by an immobile 
extension of the contralateral limbs. The extended limbs 
had the appearance of being rigid. Brief bursts of tremor 
or chorea were rarely superimposed. Carbachol stimu- 
lation of the subthalamus {коле a hyperactive state 
consisting of ceaseless ambulation, ERA and cir- 
cling. All of the effects were reproducible an consistent 
for each cannula site, suggesting that specific dyskinesias 
can be elicited by cholinergic stimulation of discrete loci 
in the extrapyramidal system. (26 ref.)—Journal d 

4294. Revol, M., Quoex, C., & Bello, S. (Nano. 
Inst. of Health & Medical Research, Research Unit 0 
Physiopathology of the Nervous System, Bron, France) 
Traduction électro-clinique des foyers éplleptique 
chroniques expérimentaux du gyrus cingulalre 
[Electro-clinical expression of chronic experimen » 
epileptic foci of the cingulate gyrus.] Electroencen 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), ic 
32(4), 357-363.—Studied clinical and EEG epilep 
manifestations following the establishment of an ер! Es 
togenic focus in the supracallosal portion of the cingul o 
gyrus in 21 cats. Foci were made by the injection о 
alumina cream and activated by iv or ip injectat ys 
penicillin. The clinical manifestations were P EEG 
contralateral, at least initially. The ictal or interictal EG 
changes were also focal. The propagation of osite 
changes to the symmetrical point of the оре Ту 
hemisphere and to the anterior cortical areas ы ШО- 
striking. The role of the cingulate gyrus in the P у 
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pathogenesis of bilateral epileptic discharges is discussed. 
(18 ref.)—English summary. 

4295. Roldán, E., Chocholova, L., & Radil Weiss, T. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague) La dur- 
ación de! ciclo de зиейо en ratas con focos 
epileptogenicos. [Duration of the sleep cycle in rats 
with epileptogenic foci.] Revista de la Clinica de la 
Conducta, 1970(Aug), Vol. 4(7), 34-38.—Spike-and-wave 
EEG complexes resulting from epileptogenic cobalt foci 
in the intralaminary thalamus and the dorsal hippo- 
campus are intimately related to the state of cerebral 
vigilance. These epileptic discharges occur during restful 
wakefulness and sleep; however, they disappear during 
active wakefulness and physiological sleep. The func- 
tional relation between cerebral vigilance and paroxismal 
spike-and-wave activity is discussed. This is the 2nd 
report from a study whose methods were reported 
earlier. (French summary)—English summary. 


Electrical Stimulation 


4296. Chi, Carl C. & Flynn, J. P. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Neuroanatomic projections related to biting 
attack elicited from hypothalamus in cats. Brain 
Research, 1971, Vol. 35(1), 49-66.—Biting attack upon a 
rat was elicited by electrical stimulation in cats that did 
not attack rats spontaneously. The neural degeneration 
resulting from small lesions made through these attack 
electrodes was studied with the Fink-Heimer and Eager 
modifications of the Nauta reduced-silver method. 
Degeneration was found to ascend through the preoptic 
area and diagonal band of Broca into the septum and to 
descend into the midbrain reticular formation along the 
course of the medial forebrain bundle and into the 
central gray substance through the dorsal hypothalamic 
area and the midline thalamus. These areas coincide well 
with sites from which attack has been reported to occur 
during electrical stimulation. (35 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4297. Maxim, Peter E. (Stanford U.) Behavioral 
effects of stimulating hypothalamic positive points 
In free-ranging rhesus monkeys. Dissertation Ab- 
ra International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6079- 

4298. Murphy, E. Н. & Starr, A. (U. Chicago) 
Evoked responses to electrical stimulation of the 
auditory pathway during the wake/sleep cycle. Brain 
Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), 491-500.—Used cats with 
chronically implanted electrodes to study changes in the 
auditory pathways during the wake/sleep cycle. Evoked 
responses to electrical stimulation of brainstem and 
thalamic nuclei were recorded. S's state of arousal was 
determined by observation and monitoring EMG and 
EEG. Evoked responses were recorded in superior olive, 
inferior colliculus, medial geniculate, auditory radiations, 
and various cortical sites. It is suggested that, in the 
auditory system, major changes occurring during the 
wake/sleep cycle are cortical in origin and that subareas 


(19 ref.)}—U. A. Preilowski. 2 
4299. Oliskiewicz, Włodzimierz; 


Andrzej; Michalak, Tomasz, & Traczyk, Wiadystaw Z. 
(Medical Academy, Łódź, Poland) Bioelectric activity 


of the hippocampus aroused by stimulation of the 


Drewczyński, 
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Vol. 22(2), 145-157.—Reports experiments on 29 mature 
female chinchilla rabbits with P Were implanted into 
the dorsal hippocampus and midbrain. Ss were main- 
tained in a state of EEG "threshold continuous arousal 
pattern" (TCAP), applying a modulated electric stim- 
ulation of the midbrain reticular formation. The ampli- 
tude of stimulating pulses was feedback-modulated by 
the bioelectric activity of hippocampus. Measurement of 
the. energy of trains, stimulating the midbrain and 
maintaining the TCAP stability, enabled determination 
of dominating harmonic components of the hippocampal 
theta rhythm in individual Ss. The theta rhythm 
frequencies established by measuring the TCAP energy 
for medium-stop filters, were close to the frequencies 
obtained by analysis of EEG records. The hippocampal 
theta rhythm frequency underwent no greater variations, 
although the energy of modulated pulse trains was 
increased by 50%. The application of a feedback- 
modulated stimulation of midbrain reticular formation 
maintained the S's brain in a definite physiological state 
as proved by stability of the hippocampal theta rhythm. 
(28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4300. Racine, Ronald J. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Modification of seizure activity s 
electrical stimulation: 1. After-discharge threshold. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(3), 69-279.—Electrically stimulated 191 
male Royal Victoria Hospital hooded rats with multiple 
recording and stimulating electrodes in the amygdala, 
hippocampus, and reticular formation. Intensity of 
stimulation was systematically varied to determine the 
threshold at which after-discharges (ADs) were produced 
in the vicinity of the stimulating electrode. AD thresh- 
olds were permanently reduced by 40-60% in the 
amygdala and 25% in the hippocampus by daily 1-sec 
bursts of stimulation. The reduction took place with sub- 
as well as suprathreshold stimulation, but not in the 
absence of stimulation. The reduction of AD thresholds 
in the amygdala had no effect on AD thresholds in the 
contralateral amygdala, septal area, ог hippocampus. 
However, reduction of AD thresholds in the us ocam- 
us resulted in an increase in the AD threshold in the 
contralateral hippocampus. (French summary)—Journal 


summary. 3 

4301. Racine, Ronald J. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Modification of seizure activity by 
electrical stimulation: Il. Motor seizure. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(3), 281-294.—Subjected 134 male hooded rats to 
daily electrical stimulations of the amygdala and 
hippocampus at intensities sufficient to evoke after- 
discharges. (ADs). Motor seizures develo d, which 
could not initially be evoked by these stimulations. The 
triggering of ADs was critical for this development and 
for permanent changes in AD characteristics. The wave 
form of the AD "spikes" became more complex. AD 
duration and spike frequency and amplitude increased in 
the structure stimulated and in secondary structures to 
which the AD was “projected.” This increase in 
amplitude of “projected” spikes often correlated with the 
appearance of motor seizures. The development of motor 
seizures by stimulation of the каи resulted іп an 
increased ability of the contralateral amygdala, and the 
septal area, but not of the hippocampus, to drive motor 
seizures when stimulated (“transfer”). Motor seizure 
ment in the hippocampus transferred to the 
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development are discussed, (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

4302. Racine, Ronald J., Okujava, Vazha, & 
Chipashvili, Senera. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Modification of seizure by electrical 
stimulation: IIl. Mechanisms. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 Mar), Vol. 32(3), 
295-299.—Notes that daily electri stimulation of the 
hippocampus or amygdala via implanted electrodes 
results in the development of a potentiality to trigger 
motor seizures in those areas. Arguments against several 
possible mechanisms underlying this development are 
discussed. 2 experiments with male albino rats (М = 68) 
were conducted to determine whether increases in the 
strength of limbic motor system or limbic-limbic con- 
nections underlie motor seizure development. It was 
found that stimulation of more than | area increases the 
rate of seizure development, whereas disrupting inter- 
limbic connections retards seizure development. It is 
concluded that motor seizure development is dependent 
upon the increased strength of limbic-limbic connec- 
tions. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4303. Storck, Lauren E., , William S., & 
Frumkes, Thomas E. (Queens Coll., City U. New York, 
Visual Physiology Lab.) Spatial organization of cat 
visual system: Il. Topology and interaction in 
geniculo-cortical . Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 395- 
408.—Recorded responses in the parasagittal cortical 
plane of 47 cats to electrical stimulation of sites within 
the lateral geniculate body (LGB). A high degree of 
spatial correspondence was found between site of 
stimulation in layer A (occasionally Al) of LGB, and 
that cortical (“peak”) locus yielding the shortest latency, 
largest amplitude (the "maximal") response. Stimulation 
of all sites, however, produced a wides read cortical 
distribution of smaller amplitude, longer latency ("sub- 
maximal") responses. “Conditioning” and “test” shocks 
Presented to disparate sites demonstrated 2 ty of 
excitability cycles, the relative am litudes of the ге- 
sponses determining the nature of the cycle. If the test 
response were smaller than the conditioning response 
(generally at the peak locus for the conditionin, 
response), it was markedly attenuated for up to 2 
msec. If the test response were greater (generally at the 
peak locus for the test response), it was usually slightly 
facilitated, at least at short time intervals. Findings 
Suggest that a lateral interactive mechanism exists in 
visual cortex and is superimposed upon a topological 
projection, presumably determined by the course of the 
radiation fibers. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

4304. Vogel, John R., Haubrich, Dean R., & Denzer, 
Joan S. (Squibb Inst. for Medical Research, New 
Brunswick, N.J.) Chronic administration of electro- 
convulsive shock: Effects on mouse-killing activity 
and brain amine levels in rats. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 833-834. іп 3 experiments, 
Ss that spontaneously attack and kill mice were given 
repeated administrations of ECS for several days. After 
ECS, there was a marked reduction in the incidence of 
mouse-killing, and this effect persisted in the absence of 
further ECS. No significant alterations in amine levels 
vere found in whole brains assayed for levels of 
iorepinephrine, dopamine, serotonin, and 5 hydroxy- 
ndoleacetic acid.—Author abstract, 

4305. Wauquier, A., Niemegeers, C. J., & Geivers, H. 
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A. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, Research Lab., Beerse, 
Belgium) Intracranial self-stimulation in rats as a 
перо xat jp tt Parameters: 1. An 
empirical study monopolar electrodes in the 
medial forebrain bundle. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, 
Vol. 23(3), 238-260.—Performed 5 separate but sequen- 
tially planned self-stimulation experiments in 17 male 
Wistar rats with monopolar electrodes implanted in the 
medial forebrain bundle at the level of the lateral 
hypothalamus. 272 40-min sessions were given, using 44 
different stimulus parameter combinations; ie. pulse 
intensities, pulse frequencies, pulse widths, and train 
durations, and quantities of charge were varied, It was 
found that, besides the individual sensitivity of the Ss, 
the response rate was not a simple function of quantity 
of charge and within each stimulus parameter combi- 
nation а threshold value for each parameter had to be 
reached. Selective parameter combinations produced 
predictable response rates in spite of some contrast 
effects evoked, within each session, by randomization of 
the stimulus parameter combinations according to a 
Latin square design. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4306. Wilburn, W. & Kesner, Raymond P. 
(U. Utah) Differential amnestic effects produced by 
electrical stimulation of the caudate nucleus and 
nonspecific thalamic system. Experimental Neurology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 45-50.—Trained 19 adult cats to 
enter a small compartment and eat from a metal food 
dish. After repeated training trials, they received an 
aversive mouthshock while eating, followed in 4 sec. or $ 
min. by low intensity, low-frequency electrical stimu- 
lation of the nonspecific thalamus or caudate nucleus. 
When tested 24 hr. later, Ss that had received nonspecific 
thalamic stimulation consistently showed amnesia for the 
mouthshock, while only !/, the Ss that received caudate 
nucleus stimulation showed amnesia. The data, in 
combination with results from parallel studies, suggest 
that the nonspecific thalamus, amygdala, and hippocam- 
pus are all critical for processing aversive information 
into a long-term memory store. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 


4307. Christie, J. & Venables, Peter Н. (U. 
London, Birkbeck Coll. England) Basal palmar skin 
potential and the electrocardiogram T-wave. Psycho- 
Physiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 779—786.— Measured 
palmar skin potential levels (SPLs) and the amplitude of 
the EKG T-wave in groups of 19 21-45 yr. old 
habituated male Ss in conditions of bed rest а 
resting in a sitting position. Significant correlati 
~.70 and —61 between the Кау of SPL and T-wave 
amplitude were obtained when there was minim: 
palmar sudorific activity and SPL could be designated * 
"basal" (B)SPL. Previous work suggests that BSPL me 
be related to extracellular potassium (К*) levels an: 
evidence is presented which relates EKG bass 
amplitude to palmar K+ levels. Results thus provide 
support for the hypothesis that measured values of 7 
reflect levels of body K+. (24 ref.)—Journal паа 

4308. Cremers, Р. Е. (U. Nijmegen, мешано z 
Method for analysing the spike response to з, 
soidal stimulation. Electroencephalography & E s 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 448-452.— on 
that the phase of a response to sinusoidal stimula E 
depends on amplitude, threshold, phase shift due 
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receptor properties, and latency. A method is presented 
for discriminating between these factors. (French sum- 
any nea summary. 

4309. Epstein, Seymour; Burstein, Kenneth, & Smi 
Barry. (U. Massachusetts) Stimulus conor aon. » 
the GSR following a variety of conditioning and 
pseudoconditioning procedures. Psychophysiology, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 714-726.—Exposed 7 groups of 12 
undergraduates each to various conditioning and control 
procedures in a delayed conditioning paradigm. The 
conditioning groups included a group that labeled the CS 
before presentation of the UCS, a group that labeled the 
CS after presentation of the UCS, and a group that did 
not label at all. The control groups included a backward 
conditioning group, a CS-only group, a UCS-only group, 
and a random, unpaired CS-UCS group. All condition- 
ing groups and no control group exhibited the inverted 
U-shaped acquisition curve which is typically reported in 
studies of GSR conditioning. There was evidence that 
UCRs, orienting response (ORs), and their interaction 
can interfere with delayed as well as with nondelayed 
CRs. With initial OR reactivity controlled, there was 
equivocal evidence for a monotonic generalization 
gradient. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4310. Fletcher, James E. (U. Kentucky) The ori- 
enting response as an index of mass communi- 
cation effect. Psychophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 
699-703.—Describes a study of the contribution of the 
electrodermal response to the measurement of broadcast 
communication effect. A 2 x 2 mixed between-within 
groups design was employed. The within groups variable 
was radio commercial content, while the between groups 
variable was production style. 6 radio commercial scripts 
were rated by 31 speech students in terms of interest, 
liking, literary quality, and potential effectiveness. 
Electrodermal measurements included average log con- 
ductance change, number of responses, and recovery half 
time. Comparison measures included retention test, 
interestingness scales, and semantic differentials. Only 
average log conductance change significantly discrim- 
inated stimuli on both between and within groups 
variables. An explanatory model incorporating Sokolov's 
notion of the neuronal model and the Deutsch and 
Deutsch model for attention is offered—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

4311. Hinkle, Maija & Camhi, Jeffrey M. (Cornell U., 
Section of Neurobiology & Behavior) Locust moto- 
neurons: Bursting activity correlated with ахоп 
diameter. Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4021), 553-556. 

4312. Hudson, В. C. & Bussell, D. M. (Bristol U., 
Research Unit for Comparative Animal Respiration, 
England) A simple photoelectric movement monitor. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 445-447.—By means of 2 solar cells, 
the position and movement of a shadow cast by the tail 
of a swimming fish onto a narrow screen are translated 
into linear variations of a DC voltage. Displacements 
exceeding 10 cm. can be monitored constantly. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 

4313. Lane, Ronald H., Kupperman, Gerard 1. & 
Goldstein, Robert. (U. Wisconsin) Early components ot 
the averaged electroencephalic response in relation 
to rise-decay time and duration of pure tones. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
140), 408-415.—Elicited early components of the 
averaged electroencephalic response (AER) to auditory 
stimuli in 10 normal-hearing adults. Stimuli were 
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1000-Hz tones having rise-decay times of 5, 10, and 25 
msec. combined with duration plateaus of 20 and 40 
msec. and clicks. 1,024 stimuli were presented monaur- 
ally at a rate of 6.67/sec. Ss gave responses to click 
stimuli with major peak latencies in msec. Clearly 
identifiable responses for pure tones were obtained in 
6-10 Ss. Amplitudes were greater and latencies were 
shorter for clicks than for tones. Amplitude differences 
between click and tone responses diminished with each 
successive. peak. Results are discussed in relation to 
neural unit synchronization. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4314. Manohar, S., Noda, H., & Adey, W. Ross. (U. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Behavior of mesencephalic 
reticular neurons in sleep and wakefulness. Exper- 
imental Neurology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 140-157. 
— Studied spontaneous activity of mesencephalic retic- 
ular formation neurons in 35 chronically prepared cats. 
Slow-wave sleep was associated with decreased activity 
levels compared to arousal and wakefulness. REM sleep 
invariably showed high firing rates, and discharge 
patterns were the opposite of those in arousal or 
wakefulness in which firing was comparatively regular. 
The pattern of firing in slow-wave sleep appeared to fall 
between the 2 extremes. Interspike interval histograms 
and values of coefficient of variation showed cor- 
responding changes with behavioral shifts. Some neurons 
showed no modification in rate or pattern during the 
sleep-wakefulness cycles. Spontaneous discharges of 7 
pairs of neurons were successfully recorded with а single 
microelectrode. Possible interrelationships between these 
adjacent neurons were sought in cross-correlations. In 
the limited number of neuron pairs studied, the kind or 
correlation observed in other neuronal populations in 
sleep-wakefulness cycles was not seen. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4315. Moroney, William F. & Zenhausern, Robert J. 
(U.S. Naval Aerospace Medical Inst., Human Factors 
Engineering Branch, Pensacola, Fla.) Detection of 
deception as a function of galvanic skin response 
recording methodology. Journal of Psychology, 1972 
(Mar) Vol. 80(2), 255-262.—Notes that the GSR 
consists of a slow (DC) component and a fast (AC) 
component. GSRs were simultaneously monitored with a 
constant current voltage balancing network and an AC 
coupled circuit to determine the relative effectiveness of 
the 2 recording techniques when used under lie detection 
conditions. 76 undergraduates were tested under 3 
procedures: association, relevant-irrelevant, and peak of 
tension. Both words and numbers served as stimuli. All 
but 1 of the 12 procedure-technique combinations 
yielded a greater than chance number of detections. It is 
concluded that, at least in the area of lie detection, the 
DC coupled voltage balancing network and the AC 
coupled recording techniques are equally efficient. 
However, the AC coupled recording procedure does not 
equire rebalancing.—Journal summary. 
ч 14316. Noda, Hiroharu; Freeman, R. B., & Creutzfeldt, 
Otto D. (U. California, Brain Research Inst, Los 
Angeles) Neuronal correlates of eye movements in 
the visual cortex of the cat, Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
175(4022), 661-664,—About 10% of the cells in the visual 
cortex of awake cats do not respond to stationary 
parallel stripes in any orientation or to stripes moving 
across the visual field in any direction at a moderate 
speed (р to 132°/sec), but these cells are either excited 
or inhibited during saccadic eye movements when the S 
faces a patterned visual environment. In an experiment 
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with 20 unanesthetized, awake cats, 7 out of 19 such 
cells, tested in total darkness, discharged in association 
with eye movements. For saccade-related discharges, the 
latency during retinal stimulation is typically shorter 
— miel total darkness.—Journal mures 

4317. О Wlodzimierz; Cyrkowicz, Andrzej; 
Michalak, Tomasz, & Traczyk, Wladyslaw Z. (Medical 
Academy, Lodz, Poland) Alterations of electrical 
impedance between electrodes chronically implan- 
ted Into the midbrain of rabbits. Acta Physiologica 
Polonica, 1970, Vol. 21(6), 689-698.—Reports experi- 
ments on 18 female Chinchilla rabbits with chronically 
implanted electrodes above the cortex cerebri, to the 
hippocampus, and into the midbrain. Electrical impe- 
dance of the midbrain reticular formation was measured 
and the impedance of tissue between the poles of the 
midbrain electrode was calculated. The 2nd measure- 
ment of impedance was carried out after 6 wk., and the 
3rd after another 9 wk. It was found that the relationship 
between the voltage and intensity of the current flowing 
between the poles of the electrode implanted into the 
midbrain is linear for the amplitude of pulses within the 
limits from .5-5 V. Electrical impedance between the 
poles of the electrode in the midbrain reticular formation 
revealed a mean of 10 KOhm in 18 Ss. The lowest value 
amounted to 3 KOhm, and the highest to 29.8 KOhm. In 
10 Ss the alterations in electrical im ce of the 
midbrain between the poles of the implanted electrode 
did not exceed + 20% in the course of 15 wk., and in 8 
other Ss they were found within the limits of + 20-+ 
64%.—Journal abstract. 

4318. Segal, Menahem; Disterhoft, John F., & Olds, 
James. (California Inst. of Technology, Div. of Biology) 
Hippocampal unit activity during classical aversive 
and appetitive conditioning. Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
175(4023), 792-794.—Trained 12 rats with a tone 
followed by either food or electric shock, on alternate 
days. Unit activity application of the CS was recorded 
from the dorsal hippocampus. Results indicate differ- 
entiation of the hippocampal system. Dentate units 
responded by augmentation to a CS leading to food and 
by inhibition to the same stimulus when it preceded 
electric shock. The hippocampus proper responded by 
augmentation in both situations. Intensity of the hippo- 
campal response to the CS on the Ist day of training was 
higher if the UCS was food than if it was electric 
shock.—Journal abstract. 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


4319. Barrett, T. W. (U. Tennessee, Medical Units, 
Memphis) Multiple use of the auditory cortex: Inter- 
action at a single point. Experimental Neurology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 1-15.—Conducted an averaged 
evoked potential study of area A1 of the auditory cortex 
in 12 anesthetized cats. Results indicate (a) monaural 
and interaural phase registration at frequencies above 4 
kHz., and (b) “priming” of the area Al to register a 
stimulus from the side other than that responded to in an 
alternating sequence. Area Al was “biased” to contra- 
lateral stimulation. The recovery cycle of the Tesponse to 
ipsilateral ear stimulation with respect to that to 
contralateral ear stimulation was clearly different from 
the recovery cycle in the reverse conditions. The multiple 
use of a cortical location on the surface of area Al 

indicates a multiplicity of spatiotemporal patterning 
which, at the limit, would approach a permutation of 
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spatiotemporal events for stimulus registration, (37 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4320. Dubuisson, B. & Gerin, P. (National Inst, of 
Applied Sciences, Villeurbanne, France) Méthode 
originale d'estimation des potentiels évoqués 
moyens: Application à l'audiométrie électroen- 
céphalographique. [An original method of estimating 
average evoked potentials: Application to EEG audi- 
ometry.] Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
iology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 438-442.—Describes a 
method for estimation of a signal which is periodically 
superimposed on EEG activity. The statistical properties 
of the vertex EEG obtained with the stability which is 
necessary for audiometric analysis is used: the condi- 
tional mean vs. the correlation coefficient is a straight 
line. The method needs fewer stimuli than classical 
summation. This technique was applied to auditory 
evoked potentials, with detection and pattern analysis, 
—English summary. 

4321. Dubuisson, B. & Gerin, P. (National Inst. of 
Applied Sciences, Lyons, France) Propriétés statis- 
tiques de l'activité EEG en relation avec la détection 
des potentiels évoqués auditifs. [Statistical properties 
of EEG activity in relation to detection of auditory 
evoked potentials.] Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(3), 301-308.—Stud- 
ied cerebral electrical activity as a random function in 10 
adults and 3 infants. Results indicate that cerebral 
activity is a 1 and 2 dimensional gaussian process, only 
approximately gaussian in N dimensions. The norm 
correlation function shows that the process cannot be 
looked on as white noise. These conclusions allow for 
another method of detection of the average evoked 
potential, using conditional densities, and a method of 
detection of the elementary evoked potential by using 
known techniques of extraction of a signal from noise. 
(17 ref.)J—English summary. 

4322. Ennever, Jean A., Lippold, O. C., & Novotny, G. 
E. (University Coll, London, England) The corneo- 
retinal potential as the generator of alpha rhythm iñ 
the human electroencephalogram. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1971(Aug), Vol. 35(4), 269-285.—The am- 
plitude of the waves of the occipital alpha-rhythm is 
significantly related to the value of the corneo-retin: 
potential. ЇЇ the latter is zero, alpha rhythm is absent. 
The corneo-retinal potential can be experimentally 
changed by a factor of about 3 in each eye inde- 
pendently, Simultaneous recording, on the 2 sides of the 
occiput, of alpha waves, shows that their amplitude b 
directly proportional to the value of the corneo-retina 
potential from the eye on the same side. This finding 
rules out the possibility that nervous connections from 
the retina are responsible for the concordance, е 
optic nerve fibres are distributed equally to Бо! d 
hemispheres. 2 experiments with 20 20-40 yr. old Ss ded 
29 Ss, respectively, were conducted. These inclu po 
single- and double-channel studies. A new theo ins 
account for alpha rhythm is proposed on the basis 0 я) 
and other evidence. It is postulated that the source о 
alpha waves is the corneo-retinal potential, whic! “ilar 
modulated at 10 Hz. by tremor in the ех і 
muscles. Аз а result of the anatomical Aran 
these muscles in the orbit, the 10-Hz waves are pe 
mainly over the occipital region.—Journal абу 

4323. Hobson, J. Allan. (Harvard Medical M of 
Lab. of Neurophysiology, Boston, Mass.) A meth? ү 
head restraint for cats. Electroencephalograp"y 
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Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 
444.—Describes a method for [dur and deer ы 
which allows long-term microelectrode recording of 
pontomedullary brainstem units of cats. Mechanical 
restraint is achieved by securing bolts projecting from a 
headplate to a steel arch in a box. Adaptation to the box 
is enhanced by the strategic use of sleep deprivation. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

4324. Hoovey, Z. B., Heinemann, U., & Creutzfeldt, 
O. D. (Max Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. 
Germany) Inter-hemispheric “synchrony” of alpha 
waves. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysi- 
ology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 337-347.—Measured the 
interhemispheric synchronization of alpha waves recor- 
ded monopolarly from 2 homologous occipital points of 
12 20-28 yr. olds by determining the intervals between 
peaks of simultaneously recorded right and left alpha 
waves. The data were supported by classical cross- 
correlation of short (.32 sec.) successive recording 
periods. The mean values of interhemispheric peak 
differences were between + 2.5 msec., but the values for 
individual bilateral alpha pairs varied considerably 
(range above + 20 msec.). The standard deviations of the 
mean interhemispheric alpha intervals were taken as a 
measure of synchrony between the 2 hemispheres. In Ss 
with good alpha synchrony (small standard deviation), 
the amplitude correlation between simultaneously recor- 
ded right and left alpha waves was high, and vice versa. 
On the time axis, right-left peak intervals of alpha pairs 
varied continually, with 1 side leading for a time and 
then the other for periods of 3-5 sec. (German summary) 
(19 ref.)\—Journal summary. 

4325. Hord, David; Naitoh, Paul, & Johnson, Laverne. 
(US. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, 
San Diego, Calif.) Intensity and coherence contours 
during self-regulated high alpha activity. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Apt), 
Vol. 32(4), 429-433.—Analyzed spectral intensity and 
coherence of EEG activity during rest and during a 
period of self-regulated high alpha in 2 Ss. Results 
indicate that slow frontal activity, due primarily to eye 
movements, was less intense during successful alpha 
regulation. than during base lines. There was little 
evidence for increased intensity in frequency ranges 
Other than the alpha range during alpha regulation. 
Occipital alpha tended to be more coherent with frontal 
than with temporal alpha during occipital alpha regu- 
lation. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

4326. Корей, B. S., Zarcone, V., de la Pena, A. & 
Dement, W. C. (Stanford U., Medical Center) Changes 
In selective attention as measured by the visual 
averaged evoked potential following REM depri- 
vation in man. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(2), 322-325.—Measured 
the amplitude of the major component of the averaged 
evoked potential (AEP) in attention and nonattention 
conditions in 9 male undergraduates following REM and 
non-REM deprivation. The difference between the AEP 
in the attention and the nonattention conditions is 
considered to be a measure of selective attention and is 
greater following REM deprivation. It is suggested that 
this narrowing of the attentive field may be due to 
increased arousal or greater CNS excitability following 
REM deprivation. (French summary) (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary, 2 

4327. Kruk, Barbara. (Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Experimental & Clinical Medical Research Centre, 
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Warsaw, Poland) Electroencephalographic pattern In 
dog after physical exertion. Acta Piysiologica Polonica, 
1971, Vol. 22(2), 159-167.—Reports experiments on 10 
male mongrel dogs with cortical and subcortical elec- 
trodes chronically implanted. 10 experiments, 5 of which 
were controls, were carried out on every $. In controls, 
the EEG tracing was recorded in a sound-proof chamber 
for 1 hr. In proper experiments the Ss ran on an electric 
treadmill (at an angle of 11-15? and a speed of 1.6-2.4 
m/sec) until they were completely exhausted, and then 
the EEG was taken also for an hour. In control 
experiments a moderate EEG arousal was noted with 
domination of rhythms: 20-30 cps frequency and 10-60 
uV amplitude. Directly after exertion the higher EEG 
arousal was noted, appearing in the rise of brain 
potentials amplitude. 15 min. after stopping the work, a 
synchronous EEG record composed of delta waves with 
frequency of 2-3 cps and amplitude of 55-110 pV was 
noted in most Ss. In 3 of 10 Ss examined no EEG 
synchronization was found, due to the increased motor 
еса as well as the type of nervous system. It is 
concluded that the dynamic effort in dogs is associated 
with domination of the ergotropic system, expressed by 
EEG arousal. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4328. Locker, Jehuda. (Yeshiva U.) Effects of 
attention on cortical responses to sensory stimu- 
lation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6078. 

4329. Marczynski, T. J. & SI ‚ C. J. (U. Illinois, 
Medical Center, Chicago) Induction of sleep and 
“reward contingent positive varlation" by photic 
stimuli in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 34(1), 103-114.—Notes that cats, trained in the 
presence of light to press a lever for milk reward, display 
postreinforcement EEG synchronization (PRS) associ- 
ated with epicortical steady реи shift (reward 
contingent positive variation). These phenomena, which 
occur over visual projections, have been previously 
interpreted as correlates of an active process of internal 
inhibition. An attempt was made with 5 cats to reinforce 
these processes by driving cortical activity using light 
flashes at a frequency of spontaneous PRS oscillations. 
The topographical distribution and amplitude of the 
epicortical steady potentials induced by flash-driven 
EEG synchrony were indistinguishable from sponta- 
neous responses both during operant behavior and onset 
of sleep. The flash-driven responses had a significant 
hypnogenic effect corroborating the hypothesis that PRS 
reflects internal inhibitory processes. (28 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

4330. Matsumiya, Y., Tagliasco, V., Lombroso, C. ms 
& Goodglass, H. (Children’s Hosp. Medical Center, 
Mass.) Auditory evoked response: Meaningfulness 
of stimuli and Interhemispheric asymmetry. Science, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4023), 790-792.—Observed inter- 
hemispheric asymmetries of different magnitudes in the 
cortical auditory evoked responses of 9 human Ss to 
speech and sound eitea psy The wave pe pe 
ymmetry of the amı itude of this wave was ге!а! 
i ui D the S of the auditory stimulus 


the meaningfulness to 
rather than to the mere use of verbal vs. nonverbal 


jals—Journal abstract. 

ШУП McGowan-Sass, Brenda K. & Eidelberg, 
Eduardo. (U. California, Berkeley) Habituation of 
somatosensory evoked potentials in the lemniscal 
system of the cat. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4) 373-381. 
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—Evoked potentials in 26 cats by minimal suprathres- 
hold stimuli delivered at regular intervals to the skin of 
the forepaw. Evoked responses declined as a function of 
time in the medial lemniscus, the nucleus ventralis 
posterolateralis of the thalamus, the somatosensory 
cortex, and the pyramidal tract. Responses did not 
decline in the presynaptic dorsal columns, indicating the 
importance of the Ist synaptic relay. Habituation was 
observed in ventrobasal thalamus to stimulation of 
dorsal columns and medial lemniscus and in the 
somatosensory cortex to stimulation of medial lemniscus 
and ventrobasal thalamus, but not in the pyramidal tract 
to stimulation of the cortex. Results suggest that 
habituation is characteristic of each nuclear group and 
not exclusively of any specific ascending or соко 
pathway. Habituation took place (a) in Ss anestheti 
with a high dosage of alpha chloralose; (b) in the locally 
anesthetized, curarized preparation; and (c) in Ss with 
prior dorsal column section. Theoretical implications of 
these results are discussed. (French summary) (36 
sew ке ae & Golec, Lucjan. (Military I 

4332. ап ilitary Inst. 
of Aviation Medicine, Warsaw, Poland) Effect of 
uncompensated pressure breathing on bioelectric 
acti of the brain. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1971, 
Vol. 22(2), 176-173.—Analyzed EEG recordings of 23 
18-21 yr. old healthy volunteers, before and following 
10-min pressure breathing of 400-mm H,O. Ss were 
divided into 2 subgroups, according to the dominant 
basic ground activity in the EEG before pressure 
breathing. The Ist group comprised 12 Ss with a clearly 
expressed, monomorphic alpha rhythm, with a frequency 
of 9-10 cps. The 2nd group comprised 11 Ss with beta 
activity dominating. It was demonstrated that pressure 
breathing caused in 18 Ss of both groups the appearance 
of diffuse, low voltage, multiform slow activity, with 
higher frequency and amplitude in central temporal 
leads. In both groups pressure breathing caused EEG 
disorganization in the form of synchronization and 
polimorphism of basic ground activity. Pressure breath- 
ing changed the reactivity of the CNS: in 17 cases 
drawing of cortical rhythms was altered. This was 
demonstrable as paroxysmal dysrhythmias a pearing 
during stimulation by rhythmic light flashes ^ 18 cps. 
( er ea — 

. Morgan, H., McDonald, Philip J., & 
Macdonald, Hugh. (Stanford U.) Differences in bilat- 
eral alpha activity as a function of experimental 
task, with a note on lateral eye movements and 
hypnotizability. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 
459-469.—Recorded EEG alpha activity bilaterally in a 
sample of 10 high- and 10 low-hypnotizable under- 
graduates, under task conditions designed to activate 151 
the left and then the right hemispheres. While more 
alpha was recorded from the right hemisphere than from 
the left in both conditions, there was significantly less in 
the right hemisphere when that hemisphere was engaged 
in a task. A predicted relationship between hypnotic 
susceptibility and direction of reflective lateral eye 
movements was apparent in the data but reached 
statistical significance only when data from 7 pilot Ss 
were added to these data. (French & German summa- 
ries) (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4334. Peper, E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Perception Lab., Bedford, Mass.) Comment on feed- 
back training of parietal-occipital alpha asymmetry 
in normal human subjects. Kybernetik, 1971, Vol. 9(4), 
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156-158.—Conducted experiments with feedback Tegu- 
lation of 6 normal Ss’ parietal-occipital alpha EEG 
asymmetry. 2 Ss learned to optimize the conditions 
under which symmetry and asymmetry occurred, Asym- 
metry was defined as the difference in the occurrence of 
the 2 hemispheres’ alpha EEG activity. Results can be 
interpreted to mean that Ss did not learn alpha 
asymmetry per se, but instead learned to increase their 
percent time of alpha and increase the alternations 
between alpha and no alpha. This condition is optimized 
when S has his eyes closed and is not performing a visual 
search. On the other hand, symmetry is optimized when 
S performs a visual task. Methodological problems in 
feedback training are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4335. Peper, E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Perception Lab., Bedford, Mass.) Reduction of efferent 
motor commands during alpha feedback as a 
facilitator of EEG alpha and a precondition for 
changes in consciousness. Kybernetik, 1971, Vol. 
9(6), 226-231.—Presents evidence from a series of 
experiments which supports the hypothesis that a basic 
component underlies the subjective experience of the 
EEG alpha state. Corrective commands to the oculo- 
motor system, causing movement in extrinsic eye 
muscles and lens adjustment, suppressed occipital alpha. 
Somatic commands to many muscle groups blocked or 
suppressed central alpha. It is concluded that the 
absence of such commands may be the precondition for 
an altered state of consciousness that can be repeatedly 
demonstrated by alpha feedback. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4336. Peper, Erik. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technol- 
ogy, Research Lab. of Electronics) Feedback regula- 
tion of the alpha electroencephalogram activity 
through control of the internal and external param- 
eters. Kybernetik, 1970, Vol. 7(3), 107-1 12.— Conducted 
4 experiments with 13 Ss using feedback stimulation 
triggered from S's EEG. Feedback resulted in changing 
the sequential time series of intervals of occipital alpha 
and intervals of little or no alpha EEG activity. The rate 
of recurrence of alpha and no-alpha EEG could be 
changed by regulating the external feedback stimuli or 
by asking S to change his internal state. 4 different 
paradigms were investigated. Results are interpreted in 
terms of the hypothesis that oculomotor йодо 
regulate the occurrence and nonoccurrence of alpha. 
—Journal abstract. " 

4337. Peper, Erik & Mulholland, Thomas. (М 
chusetts Inst. of Technology, Research Lab. of a 
tronics) Methodological and theoretical problems r 
the voluntary control of electroencephalographit 
occipital alpha by the subject. Kybernetik, 1970, M 
7(1), 10-13.—Studied the attempts of 21 boin 
employees, children, and college students to cont s 
facilitation and inhibition of their EEG occipital трой 
rhythm. Ss received auditory feedback which in ай 2 
them whether or not alpha occurred. Most Ss. hes nee 
inhibit alpha, only 4 learned to facilitate it. dn 
training of 8 Ss did not bring improved соло a 
Results are presented to illustrate problems 0 пр sub- 
and interpretation which include the diversity M fü 
jective attempts at control; day-to-day variability 
response; the control for alpha increase 
habituation; and the feedback, technique 3808 
conditioning method.—Journal abstract. & 

4338. Rose, D. E., Lambert, P. D., Morgan, Ri z y 
Garner, R. J. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) 


cause t 
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acuity in the beagle measured by EEG evoked 
potential. Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 151-154.—Recorded EEG-evoked potentials from 
intact scalp electrodes in 8 beagles in response to 
auditory stimuli ranging from .5-20 kHz. Results 
compare favorably with previous data generated by the 
cochlear potential method.—P. N. Herman. 

4339. Salzarulo, Piero. (U. Bologna, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Italy) Variations with time of the quantity of 
eye movements, auring fast sleep in man. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(4), 409-416.—Studied time RAUS i > 
movement (EM) density within fast sleep (FS) phases in 
6 normal male adults during 2 consecutive nights. EM 
density variations showed a peak value, the location of 
which within the phase differed according to the length 
of the phase. This peak tended to be reached more 
rapidly in the longest phases, After 21 min. of FS, EM 
density always decreased progressively and regularly to 
reach a value close to 0. No cyclic variation of EM 
density was observed. Over the Ist FS phases of the 
night, EM density remained almost constant, but 
increased abruptly at the beginning of the last FS phases. 
It is concluded that this preliminary study demonstrates 
very complex time relationships between tonie and 
phasic components of FS, (French summary) (16 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

4340. Sandler, Lorna S, & Schwartz, Marvin. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Evoked responses and 
perception: Stimulus content versus stimulus struc- 
ture. Psychophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 727- 
739.—Tested whether waveform changes in evoked 
responses to visual stimuli could be produced by changes 
in stimulus content independent of changes in stimulus 
structure. 10, 9, and 8 male undergraduates were Ss in 3 
experiments, respectively. Ambiguous figures were em- 
ployed to manipulate content without changing struc- 
ture. To manipulate structure without changing content, 
stimuli was presented in original and mirror image 
versions or versions varying in size. Results indicate that 
evoked responses can be modified by content differences 
independent of any structural changes, but it is suggested 
that content related changes might reflect the operation 
of more general psychological processes, е, attention 
and emotion. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4341. Spunda, J. & Radil-Weiss, T. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) A 
simple device for measuring the instantaneous 
frequency of the dominant EEG activity. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1912(Арг), 
Vol. 3204), 434-437.—Describes a simple instrument 
suitable for measuring and recording the instantaneous 
frequency of quasi-periodic EEG phenomena, e.g. the 
hippocampal theta activity in animals or the alpha 
rhythm in man. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

4342. Surwillo, Walter W. (U. Louisville, Medical 
School) interhemispheric EEG differences in relation 
to short-term memory. Cortex, 1971(Sep), Vol. 703), 
246-253.—Recorded bipolar EEGs from left and right 
homologous areas and from 2 transverse derivations in 
49 boys during performance of the WISC digit span 
(backwards) test, Comparison of average period of waves 
recorded while digits were input showed that acquisition 
of longer lists was accompanied by increased synchrony 
between left and right hemispheres of the brain. Digit 
span was longer in Ss with greater interhemispheric 


synchrony, and vice versa. Control experiments using 
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EEG data recorded from transverse placements showed 
no significant differences over the same conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

4343. Woodruff, Diana S. & Birren, James E. (U. 


Southern California) Biofeedback conditioning of the 


EEG alpha rhythm in young and old subjects. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 673- 
674.—To determine the modifiability of the abundance 
and frequency of alpha activity (8-12 Hz.) in the EEG, 
the biofeedback technique was used to condition alpha 
activity in young and old Ss. 20 experimental Ss were 
trained to increase the abundance of alpha in their mean 
alpha frequency and at frequencies 2 Hz. faster and 
slower than their mean. Experimental Ss increased the 
abundance of alpha in all conditions while yolked- 
control Ss did not. Young and old Ss learned the 
biofeedback tasks equally well. Results indicate that 
some plasticity remains in the old nervous system, and 
results also provide a means for testing experimentally 
the behavioral significance of age-related alpha slowing. 
—Author abstract. 

4344. Young, Lamar L. & Horner, John S. (U. 
Virginia) A comparison of averaged evoked re- 
sponse amplitudes using nonaffective and affective 
verbal stimuli. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 295-300.—Studied the enhance- 
ment of the average evoked response, obtained from 26 
20-27 yr. olds for 50 affective (emotional) and 50 
nonaffective (nonemotional) verbal stimuli, Statistical 
analysis (analysis of variance) of the response amplitude 
revealed a significantly (р < .01) reduced N,-P, 
amplitude for the affective stimuli. Although there was a 
trend for the P,-N, peak amplitude to be ee for 
the affective words, the trend was not significant. The 
theory is explored that the emotionality of the affective 
words was sufficiently great to create inhibition (either 
conscious or unconscious) of the N,-P, peak by some Ss 
in response to what they considered socially unac- 
ceptable stimuli—Journal abstract. 
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4345, Bisti, S., Maffei, L., & Piccolino, M. (National 
Council Research of Italy, Pisa) Variations of the 
visual responses of the superior colliculus In 
relation to body roll. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4020), 
456-457.—Studied the effect of body roll on the visual 
responses of cells in the superficial layers of the superior 
colliculus of 10 adult cats, Results indicate that a large 
percentage of the directional units of the superior 
colliculus modify their response to à particular moving 
visual stimulus as a function of the position of rotation of 
the S about its longitudinal axis.—Journal abstract. 

4346. Camhi, Jeffrey M. & Hinkle, Maija. (еше t, 
Section of Neurobiology & Behavior) Attentiveness to 
sen stimuli: Central control in locusts. Science, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4021), 550-553. pel 

4347. Carter, Cecil D. (Southern Illinois U.) An 
investigation of the effect of the intra-aural muscle 
reflex on pure tone bone conduction thresholds. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

9-B), 5509. 
ud Coulter, Joe D. (U. Oklahoma) Sensory 
transmission through the lemniscal pathway during 
movements and arousal in the cat. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5053. 
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4349. Don, Manuel. (Stanford U.) Lateralization of 
acoustic transients in squirrel monkeys: 
physical functions and single unit spike counts in 
the medial geniculate nucleus. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5881—5882. 

4350. Finck, Alfred; Carson D., & 

Albert F. (Temple U.) ent of cochlear 
function in the neonate Mongolian gerbil (Meriones 
unguiculatus). Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 375-380.— Studied 
auditory sensitivity and changes of selected structures of 
the external, middle, and inner ear in 31 Mongolian 
gerbil neonates. Data demonstrate an improvement in 
sensitivity to sound associated with postnatal changes in 
the morphology of the ear. Cochlear potentials and a 
concomitant reflex response to sound were observed 14 
days after birth. At this state of postnatal development 
the organ of Corti appeared mature, the external 
auditory canal was open, but mesenchyme was present 
within the tympanic bulla.—Journal abstract. 
Thomas E., Battersby, William S., & 
Storck, Lauren E. (Queens Coll., City U. New York, 
Visual Physiology Lab.) Spatial organization 
visual system: |. Distribution and Interaction of 
responses in cortex. Electroenc halography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 383- 
394.—Studied the distribution of. photic responses in the 
parasagittal cortical plane of 57 locally anesthetized cats. 
Confirming earlier studies, the cortical locus of the 
largest amplitude, shortest latency response (the “max- 
imal" response), shifted hee tend with change in field 
location, independent о! adaptive level, flash intensity, 
Or presence of general anesthesia (barbiturate). AII 
photic stimulation in the locally anesthetized S, however, 
roduced a dp ini cortical distribution of lower 
evel (“submaximal”) responses which were of functional 
Significance, as demonstrated by the spatial interaction 
between responses to dual light flashes. This latter spatial 
interaction could be elicited interocularly and was 
altered by administration of barbiturates. Results both 
confirm and qualify classic concepts of topological 
Projection as applied to the visual system of the cat. 
(French summary) (31 ref.)\—Journal y 

4352. Thomas E., Sekuler, Marian D,& 
Reiss, Eugene H. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) 
Rod-cone interaction in human vision. 
Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4024), 913-914.— Measured 
thresholds of a test flash at various time intervals from 
onset of a conditioning flash under parafoveal scotopic 
conditions. Rods or cones were selectively stimulated by 
utilizing either 420- or 680-nanometer light. Results with 
2 adult Os indicate rod-cone interaction since con- 
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University Coll. New York, Oswego) Cochlear and 
neural activity in the auditory System of the raccoon, 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2) 
155-163.—Recorded electrophysiological measures of 
sensory and neural auditory Tesponses in 3 adult 
raccoons from which behavioral auditory thresholds had 
previously been obtained. The characteristics of the 
peripheral auditory mechanism were evaluated through 
botkier microphonic potential measures of frequency 
and intensity recorded from the round window. Neural 
processes were investigated over a range of intensities by 
measuring the N, and N, components of the click-evoked 
potential recorded at the round window. The auditory 
areas of the cerebral cortex were mapped for click 
stimuli, and an intensity function was obtained from the 
most active location. These measurements indicate that 
the raccoon possesses acute hearing, and that its auditory 
system is similar to that of the cat.—Journal summary. 

4355. Hess, Carla W. (Ohio U.) A study of the 
human middle-ear muscle activity elicited by pulsed 
acoustic stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5510-5511. 

4356. Hope, George M. (U. Florida) Some effects of 
cold stress on the ia and electrophysio- 
logical function of the retina of the goldfish, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6032. 

4357. Leonard C. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) An Investigation of the phenomenon of 
oculomotor reflex rebound in the guinea pig. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 
5481-5482. 

4358. Menaker, Michael. Nonvisual light reception. 
Scientific American, 1972(Mar), Vol. 226(3), 22-29. 
—Describes research demonstrating the influence of 
extraretinal photoreceptors on photoperiodism and 
entrainment of circadian rhythms in the house sparrow, 
Passer domesticus. It is concluded that the relative 
contributions of the eyes and the extraretinal receptor, as 
well as the location and nature of the extraretinal 
receptor in the brain, remain uncertain.—P. Tolin. 

4359. Millodot, Michel A. (Brown U.) Measurement 
of the refractive state of the eyes of men and 
animals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 3X(9-B), 5493. ; 

4360. Pomeranz, B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 

is of frog vision: Changes in ganglion 

cell and anatomy. Experimental Neurology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 187-199. —Studied visual up 
detection in 214 tadpole and 10 adult frogs. Single-uni 
responses were obtained by electrical recording from 
terminals of optic nerve fibers in the superficial Be 
In tadpoles the sustained edge detectors were absent, Aie 
the convex edge detectors were only found T ASH 
horizontal (equatorial) visual field. Dimness detec e 
ded to darkening with a brief “off” response Ten 
tadpole and a prolonged “off” response in the sae s 
€ average receptive field was twice as large in ta Lite 

as that o served. in adult frogs. The constricte "i 
ganglion cell type was absent from the tadpole arde 

e E-type ganglion cell was absent from e die 
tadpole retina except for the region at the eque ical 
се. Anatomical findings matched the рћувіоово. 
results, leading to the conclusion that the е Ете 
ganglion cell was the sustained edge detector, the Нате 
ganglion cell was the convex edge detector, the d te 
ganglion cell was the moving contrast detector, an 
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broad field ganglion cell was the dimming detector, (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4361. Sher, Aaron E. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The embryonic and postnatal 
development of the inner ear of the mouse. Acia 
артпоо 1971, Suppl. 285, 77 р. 

2. Sherman, S. Murray & Sanderson, K. J. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Medical School, Philadelphia) bondis 
interaction on cells of the dorsal lateral geniculate 
nucleus of visually deprived cats. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 37(1), 126-131.—Plotted receptive fields of 
dorsal lateral geniculate nucleus (LGNd) in cats which 
had been monocularly deprived (MD) or binocularly 
deprived (BD) for 8-12 mo. beginning at age 8-10 days. 
“... binocular interaction on single LGNd cells is 
significantly reduced in BD cats and reduced only 
slightly if at all in MD cats. These changes contrast with 
deprivation changes in the striate cortex where excita- 
tory, binocular interaction on single cells is slightly 
altered in BD cats and nearly abolished in MD cats, The 
concept of binocular competition formulated to explain 
the effects of deprivation, seems not to apply to the 
reduction of inhibitory, binocular interaction on visually 
deprived LGNd neurons.” (19 геѓ.)— В. Preilowski. 

4363. Spitzer, Diane L. (Florida State U.) Dark 
adaptation, threshold scaling, retinal area, and 
retinal position. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5501. 

4364. Sussman, Harvey M. (U. Texas) What the 
tongue tells the brain. Psychological Bulletin, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 77(4), 262-272.—Review of the literature 
indicates that speech is controlled by an intricate 
closed-loop feedback system. To bring about feedback 
control of the speech musculature, the higher neural 
centers should be kept constantly aware of (a) spatial 
Position, (b) direction of movement, and (c) rate of 
movement of the articulators. The feedback mechanisms 
existing within the tongue that can mediate such 
dynamic space-time information are described. The 
unique 3-dimensional arrangement of the lingual mus- 
cle-spindle network is structurally organized to operate 
аз à built-in geometric reference system. This network is 
capable of signaling higher brain centers as to the 
changing length, position, and rate of movement of the 
tongue during the articulatory motions of human speech. 
The short-latency, cervical dorsal root pathway con- 
ducting hypoglossal afferent information is described as 
well as the cortical projections of this complex rapidly- 
acting feedback system. The implications of these 
neurophysiological findings support a phonetic target- 
oriented theory of speech production. Neural receptors 
Provide essential information regarding the moment- 
to-moment state of the speech system so that relatively 
Invariant ends can be achieved despite the mechanical 
Phonetic variability characterizing coarticulation. (58 
ref.)— Journal abstract. 
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4365. Kleihues, Р. & Hossmann, К. A. (Max-Planck 
Inst. for Brain Rana che Division of General Neurology, 
Cologne, W. Germany) Protein synthesis in the cat 
brain after prolonged cerebral ischemia. Brain 
Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), 409-418.—Describes re- 
cordings of EEG and pyramidal responses to electrical 
Stimulation of the sensorimotor cortex as control 
measures for the recovery of neuronal function after 30 
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min. of complete ischemia. (29 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski, 
4366. Lewy, Alfred J. & Seiden, Lewis S. (U. Chicago) 
Operant behavior changes inephrine metab- 
olism in rat brain. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4020), 
454-456.—Compared male albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
performing a lever-pressing response for water reward in 
an operant situation to 2 control groups. Experimental Ss 
showed an increase in brain norepinephrine metabolism. 
1 control group included Ss which were handled and 
deprived of water in the same way as the experimental 
group but were not trained to perform the operant task. 
It is concluded that performance in an operant situation 
affects norepinephrine metabolism. (1 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 
4367. Shay Bennett A. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, 6570 Aerospace Medical Research Lab., 0.) 
Brain Inulin space in hydrocephallc and hyper- 
natremic kittens using ventriculocisternal perfusion. 
Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 16- 
24,—Performed ventriculocisternal perfusion of inulin - 
“COOH in 18 kittens and 8 adult cats. The inulin space 
in kittens made hydrocephalic with kaolin or silicone oil 
was 13.2%, significantly different from 6.38% in normal 
Ss. Kittens made hypernatremic had an inulin space of 
19.7%, also differing en apr from normals. It is 
speculated that this difference between the adult and 
kitten following acute hypernatremia may indicate intra- 
as well as extracellular accumulation of inulin in the 
adult contrasted with the predominantly extracellular 
accumulation in the kitten. This suggests that alterations 
in brain extracellular space may be produced experi- 
mentally in the developing nervous system that are 
obscured in adult animals. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4368. Stevens, Walter; Grosser, Bernard I., & Reed, 
Donal J. (U. Utah, Medical School) Corticos! 
binding molecules in rat brain cytosols: Regional 
distribution. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), 602- 
607.—Reports data obtained from male Sprague-Dawley 
rats demonstrating that cytosol molecules from the brain 
of the adrenalectomized rat are capable of binding more 
corticosterone than those from adrenalectomized or 
intact rats pretreated with corticosterone in all areas of 
brain studied. “The limbic structure, i.e., the hippocam- 
pus, septum, and hypothalamus, had the greatest number 
of binding sites available for ['H] corticosterone 
(approximately 20% of the total radioactivity in the 
cytosol bound to proteins in the adrenalectomized 
animals). Significant amounts (approximately 10%) of 
PH] corticosterone also were bound “in the brain stem, 
cortex and remainder in the adrenalectomized animal, 
whereas in the intact and the corticosterone-pretreated 
animals only small amounts were bound."—U. А. 
ilowski. 
Ке. Stitzel, Robert E. & McCarthy, Jeane S. (West 
Virginia U.) Stress and strain: Factors Influencing 
drug metabolism. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 20(8), 2085-2087.—Studied the microsomal 
а of female Long-Evans and Holzman rats 
exposed to 3 types of stress. It was found that (a) swim 
stress decreased hexobarbital metabolism in Holzman Ss 
and increased levels in Long-Evans Ss, (b) restriction of 
movement stress had little effect on oxidation of 
hexobarbital in Long-Evans Ss and progressively re- 
duced the rate of barbiturate metabolism in Holzman Ss, 
(c) cold stress increased hexobarbital metabolism in 
Long-Evans Ss and decreased the rate of barbiturate 
disappearance after initial hexobartital elevation of 
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Holzman Ss, and (d) cold stress increased aniline 
hydroxylation in Long-Evans Ss but not in Holzman Ss. 
Results suggest that the microsomal response to stress is 
genetically determined, and that the time course of 
stress-produced alterations in microsomal activity varies 
for different enzymes.—A. Olson. 
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4370. Aron, Claude & Chateau, Danièle. (U. Louis 
Pasteur, Inst. of Histology, Strasbourg, France) Pre- 
sumed involvement of pheromones in mating be- 
havior in the rat. Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
2(4), 315-323.— The estrous cycle of female rats exposed 
to male urine odor was shortened to 4 days to advanced 
ovulation. Ss maintaining a 5-day cycle showed no 
difference in the ability to mate precociously. Male 
estrous acceptance during the night following proestrus 
was similar in induced and control 4-day cycles. It is 
suggested that pheromones stimulate the gonadotropic 
function of the pituitary and that olfactory stimuli do not 
activate the structures necessary for early mating. 
—Journal abstract. 

4371. Bruder, Roy H. (Rutgers State U.) The role of 
progesterone and the mate in the changing nature 
of courtship activity during the pre-incubation 
period in male ring doves (Si ia risoria). 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
КООР 

- Curry, John J. & Timiras, Paola S. (Boston U., 
Medical School) Development of evoked potentials in 
specific brain systems after neonatal administration 
of estradiol. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
34(1), 129-139.—Studied the effects of neonatal admin- 
istration of estradiol on the development of the trans- 
callosal response (TCR) and the thalamically evoked 
relayed pyramidal response (RPR) in 40 litters of 6 
female Long-Evans rats. Evoked potentials were ana- 
lyzed at 10-60 days of age. Estradiol-treated Ss generally 
showed a lower threshold, shorter peak latency, and 
greater peak amplitude of the TCR at the younger ages, 
indicating accelerated development. The maximal effect 
on peak amplitude occurred at a different age than that 
of threshold and peak latency. RPR was only slightly 
affected. Data suggest that the effects of estradiol may be 
mediated by increased neuronal excitability, precocious 
myelination, and precocious development of synaptic 
connections. Findings indicate that hormones act selec- 
tively upon specific systems as well as generally upon the 
whole brain. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4373. Doty, R. L., Carter, C. S., & Clemens, L. G. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Olfactory control of sexual 
behavior in the male and early-androgenized female 
hamster. Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 
325-335.—Female hamsters were treated with either 
sesame oil or testosterone postnatally on Days 2, 4 or 10 
of life. Male hamsters were given either olfactory 
bulbectomies or sham operations. All Ss tested for 
mounting behavior in adulthood. Extensive lesioning 
eliminated mounting in all Ss, Suggesting that the 
mounting of early androgenized females is dependent 
upon the same sensory channels as in the male. Q3 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4374. Hardy, Donna F. & DeBold, Joseph F. (San 
Fernando Valley State Coll.) The relationship between 
levels of exogenous hormones and the display of 
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lordosis by the female rat. Hormones & Behavior, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 287-297.—Examined the effect on 
duration, intensity, and probability of lordosis of 
progesterone and various levels of estradiol benzoate. 
Duration was directly proportional to the amount of 
estrogen and the lordosis quotient and intensity reached 
asypmtote at low dose levels in Ss treated with pro- 
gesterone. Ovariectomy reduced duration and intensity 
even when the quotient was restored by the hormones. 
The estrogen-progesterone synergistic relationship in- 
fluenced duration and intensity. It is suggested that 
duration can distinguish natural and hormonally in- 
duced heat. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4375. Joslyn, W. D. & Feder, Н. Н. (Oregon Regional 
Primate Research Center, Beaverton) Facilitatory and 
ononon effects of supplementary estradiol ben- 
zoate given to ovariectomized, estrogen-primed 
guinea pigs. Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
2(4), 307-314.—The priming dose was followed at 18, 36 
or 96 hr. by estradiol benzoate plus progesterone. The 36 
hr. group showed a prolongation of duration of estrus. 
The others showed increased latency to response. By 
giving the supplementary estradiol at various times in 
relation to the progesterone in the 36 hr. group, it is 
concluded that latency to response depends on the 
amount of the priming dose, whereas duration depends 
on the amount of estrogen available at the time of 
progesterone administration, given the optimal priming 
interval.—Journal abstract. 

4376. Nyby, John & Thiessen, D. D. (U. Texas) 
Singular and interactive effects of testosterone and 
estrogen on territorial marking in mere mile 
mongolian gerbils (Meriones unguiculatus). Hor- 
mones & Behavior, 19 Dee) Vol. 2(4), 279-285.—The 
normally androgen-dependent behavior can be induced 
to a lesser extent by estrogen which will also cause 
regrowth of the ventral sebaceous marking gland. A 
simultaneous combination of testosterone and estrogen 
reduced the former's effect on marking. It is concluded 
that the governing brain area is responsive to both 
hormones and that simultaneous administration leads to 
competition for the receptor sites. The similarity of 
mechanisms with other rodents is pointed out. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. x 

4377. Selye, Hans. (U. Montreal, Inst. of Experi- 
mental Medicine & Surgery, Quebec, Canada) Protec- 
tion by estradiol against cocaine, coniine, ethyl- 
morphine, LSD, and strychnine. Hormones & ваа 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 337-341.—Both in intact um 
ovariectomized rats, large doses of estradiol considerably 
increased resistance to toxic doses of the пешон 
drugs, despite their having wide differences in chemical 
structure and pharmacologic activities. It is suggested 
that estradiol affects both spontaneous behavior an 
disturbances in behavior induced by neurotropic drugs. 
—Journal abstract. МА 

4378. Thompson, Michael L. & Edwards, David A, 
(Emory U.) Experiential and strain determinants Es 
the estrogen-progesterone induction of sexuali 
ceptivity in spayed female mice. Hormones & mi 
ior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 299-305.— Presents base-li i 
data for induced receptivity in ovariectomized pe 
mice of the C57B1/6 and Swiss-Webster strains. s 
former are more responsive to exogenous Od 
hormone treatment. For the latter group it is conc ssi 
that repeated priming and testing experience is pen 
for the development of maximal receptivity an 
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testing experience without priming may facilitate later 
induction of recepitivity.—Journal abstract. 

4379. Ward, Ingeborg L. & Renz, Francis J. 
(Villanova U.) Consequences of perinatal hormone 
manipulation on the adult sexual behavior of female 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Phsiological Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 349-355.—Compared male and 
female behavior of 46 female Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats treated with prenatal or prolonged postnatal 
testosterone propionate (TP) or cyproterone acetate (Cyp 
А), an antiandrogen, to 13 control females. Prenatal TP 
decreased quality and rate of lordotic responding while 
increasing incomplete and complete male copulatory 
rate, Postnatal TP also impaired female behavior but 
increased only complete male copulations. Results 
suggest that, in the rat, gonadal steroid levels present 
during prenatal as well as postnatal developmental stages 
determine the direction and degree of differentiation of 
adult sexual behavior. Prenatal Cyp A had no effect on 
female behavior or external genitalia but decreased both 
types of male copulatory responses, suggesting that male 
behavior in normal females is based on prenatal 
androgenic modification of the nervous system. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4380. Whitsett, J. Mal & D. D. (North 
Carolina State U.) Sex difference in the control of 
scent-marking behavior in the Mongolian gerbil 
(Meriones unguiculatus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 381- 
385.—Investigated the importance of the gonadal hor- 
mones in the control of the scent-marking behavior of 51 
adult female Mongolian gerbils. Gonadectomy did not 
lead to the decrease in marking which had been expected 
from previous studies with males. The 2nd experiment 
was a longitudinal study of the development of scent 
marking in 36 female Ss. Ss were ovariectomized or given 
sham operations at 22 days of age. Gonadal hormones 
were not required for the development of marking. In 
both experiments morphological measures of the ventral 
sebaceous scent gland and the presence of the vaginal 
orifice were affected by gonadectomy.—Journal abstract. 

4381. Zarrow, M. X., Gandelman, R., & Denenberg, V. 
H. (U. Connecticut) Prolactin: Is it an essential 
hormone for maternal behavior in the mammal? 
Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 343-354. 
— Evidence is reviewed for the concept that prolactin is 
one of the essential hormones for maternal behavior in 
the rabbit, rat, and mouse. Ergocornine hydrogen 
maleate prevents maternal nest building in the pregnant 
rabbit, but if prolactin is added to the treatment regimen, 
nest building occurs. In the rat, retrieval, crouching, ant 
licking of pups is obtained following treatment with 
estradiol, progesterone, and prolactin. In the mouse, the 
evidence is not as strong but one laboratory has obtained 
retrieval following implantation of prolactin in the 
hypothalamus. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects-Human 


4382. L. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
Abel Бас in anxiety feelings 


School, Chapel Hill) Changes nx 
following marihuana smoking. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1971(Nov), Vol. 66(3), 185-187.—A within-Ss 
design was used to assess the effects of о: 
marihuana upon feelings of anxiety, assessed using : 
Taylor МА scale. Ss were 14 22-37 yr. olds ( 
experimental and 6 control). Marihuana did not increase 
the intensity of an individual's feelings of anxiety. 
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Instead, anxious Ss tended to become less anxious and 
more euphoric, while nonanxious individuals tended to 
become somewhat more anxious.—Journal abstract. 

4383. Baker, William J. & Theologus, George C. 
(American Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) 
Effects of caffeine on long-term visual monitoring. 
а of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 

ol. 2, 9. 

4384. Baker, William J. & Theologus, George C. 
(American Inst. for Research, Siver Spring, "Md) 
Effects of caffeine on long-term visual monitoring. 
Catalog, D Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 

ol. 2, 42. 

4385. Fishman, Barbara V., McGlone, Robert E., & 
Shipp, Thomas. (Veterans Administration Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) The effect of certain drugs on 
phonation. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 301-306.—Recorded 5 young 
adult male Ss with normal larynxes as they sustained 
phonation during 1 normal and 3 drug conditions. The 
vocal tasks included obtaining the total fundamental 
frequency range, tone-matching ability, and vocal fry 
production, and were performed by the S (a) before 
drugs, (b) following injection of a tranquilizer-narcotic 
premedication, (c) after topical anesthesia of the larynx, 
and (d) during a drug-recovery period. Results show no 
significant differences between conditions on any of the 
measures of sustained phonation. It is concluded that 
neither depressed cortical function nor sensory depri- 
vation of the laryngeal mucosa alters the S's phonatory 
capabilities essential to the performance of the selected 
vocal tasks.—Journal abstract. 

4386. Herzberg, Brenda N., Johnson, Anthony L., & 
Brown, Susannah. (West Park Hosp., Area Lab., Epsom, 
England) Depressive symptoms and oral contracep- 
lives: Bris Medical Journal, 1970(Oct), Vol. 4(5728), 
142-145. 

4387. Jeffrey, Dwight W. (Louisiana State U,, New 
Orleans) Modification of arousal and performance in 
young and elderly men by dextroamphetamine. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2). 659- 
660.—It has been suggested that older individuals 
respond more slowly. on timed tasks than the young, 
partly because the elderly individual's CNS is at a lower 
level of arousal or activation, due to loss of functional 
neural cells over time. The older CNS, being less 
activated and less responsive to any sensory input, must 
integrate data over a longer interval of time, than the 
young, and thus the older individual’s responses are 
slower. This arousal hypothesis was tested by admin- 
istering dextroam hetamine and a placebo to young and 
assessing effects on GSR and on 


E a, Arthur. (U. Oklahoma, 
Medical School, Oklahoma ity) Cognitive perform- 


10; Mesh se MPI on the ascending limb, and 10 Ss 


iving Scale and і 
a Fete ‘on the descending limb of the blood alcohol 
curve at a blood alcohol level of .08%. All 20 alcohol Ss 
were also tested on the Raven’s Progressive Matrices on 
the descending limb. Controls were tested at comparable 


times. Results indicate that performance was poorer on 
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the Shipley for Ss tested оп the ascending limb than for 
Ss tested at comparable blood alcohol levels on the 
descending limb. More errors of omission were made on 
the Shipley in the ascending group than in the descen- 
ding group. The nature of the alcohol impairment 
Observed on the ascending limb seemed to be related to 
an expressive type deficit. Effects of alcohol on person- 
ality variables a$ measured by the MPI could not 
account for these differences. Ss tested on the descending 
limb did not perform significantly differently from 
controls on either the Shipley or Matrices. Fast drinkers 
were found to have a slower elimination rate than slow 
drinkers, and elimination rate was positively related to 
cognitive performance. Methodological implications for 
future alcohol research are discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
4389. Kielholz, P., Goldberg, L., Hobi, V., & Ri 
G. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Simulation 
partielle, servant a vérifier la diminution de la 
vigilance au volant, sous l'influence d'alcool. [De- 
terioration of simulated automobile driving skills under 
the influence of alcohol and drugs.] Hygiéne Mentale, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 60(2), 25-41.—Potentiation of chlor- 
diazepoxide (librium), meprobamate (pertran uil), phe- 
nobarbital Meine and methyprylon (noludar) by 
alcohol resulted in significantly poorer performance by 
policemen on an automobile divin simulator. The 
deteriorating effects of the hypnotic rugs were signif- 
icantly greater than those of the tranquilizers. It may be 
possible to distinguish reduced ШО регїогтапсе 
caused by alcohol alone from that caused by alcohol in 
р Ra Aer Dita cake J. Hartman. 
| van G., Robert E., Peters, 
Bernard A., & Beck, Edward C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Salt Lake City, U.) The influence of A: 
tetrahydrocannabinol on the human visual evoked 
response. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
811-812.—10 male and 10 female Ss were administered 
2, 4 and .6 mg/kg of tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) and a 
placebo in a randomized sequence at weekly intervals. 
Visual evoked responses ERs) were recorded from 
scalp electrodes placed on the occiput at 0, and 0,. The .6 
mg/kg dose of THC consistently prolonged the peak 
delay of most VER wave components. VER amplitude 
was quite resistant to drug effects at all dose levels. On 
the basis of the data obtained, it was hypothesized that 
THC exerts its primary influence at a ipheral and/or 
cortical level in contrast to most sédauves and anes- 
thetics which affect neural centers in the brainstem. 
—Author abstract. 
4391. McDonald, Angus. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects of d-amphetamine 


or work, or actually facilitates cognitive ability itself. H. 
Eysenck and A. Petrie both suggest that drugs have 
variable effects on individuals depending on their degree 
of perceptual reactance. An attempt was made to relate 
changes in Otis intelligence test scores to drug-induced 
changes in perceptual reactance. Under double-blind 
conditions positive effects from d-amphetamine were 
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found on the Otis. This facilitation showed no rela- 
tionship whatever to perceptual reactance.—Author 
Ec Weingartner, Herbert, 1 
. We , Не et al. (U. Marylan 

Baltimore) The effect of marijuana and swith 
A*-THC on information processing. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 813-814.—Investigated the 
effects on memory and attention of smoking natural 
marihuana, marihuana cigarettes containing synthetic 
A-tetrahydocannabinol, and placebo. The 2 forms of the 
drug induced states appear to be quite similar and both 
differ from nondrug or placebo states. Marihuana 
appears to specifically reduce the short-term storage of 
information without effecting long-term storage mech- 
anisms, vigilance, or the kinds of free associations that 
occur while in а marihuana intoxicated state.—Author 
abstract. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


4393. Andén, Nils E. & Fuxe, Kjell. (U. Göteborg, 
Sweden) The influence of benzquinamide, oxypertine 
and prenylamine on monoamine levels and on 
monoamine effects in the spinal cord. Acta Phar- 
macologica et Toxicologica, 1971, Vol. 30(3-4), 225- 
237.— uinamide (100 mg/kg ip), oxypertine (60 or 
65 mg/kg р), апі prenylamine (30 mg/kg ip), like 
reserpine (2.5 mg/kg ip), all produced a reduction of the 
spinal cord noradrenaline and 5-hydroxytryptamine 
levels both cranial and caudal to a spinal cord transec- 
tion in Sprague-Dawley rats, indicating an effect inde- 
pendent of nerve impulses. All 4 drugs lowered the 
noradrenaline levels more than 5-hydroxytryptamine 
and increased the flexor reflex activity after MAO 
inhibition. Findings support the view that benzquina- 
mide, oxypertine, and prenylamine have a reserpine-like 
mode of action. However, the increase in flexor reflex 
activity obtained after treatment with L-3,4-dihydrox- 
phenylalanine was reduced by benzquinamide and 
oxypertine but not by prenylamine, thus also suggesting 
a noradrenaline receptor blocking action of the former 2 
drugs. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4394. Barry, Herbert & Krimmer, Edward C. (U. 
Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy) Pentobarbital effects 
perceived LL as resembling several other 
depressants but not alcohol. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associati 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 849-850.— Trained 12 albino rats Wi 
an operant lever-pressing procedure to approach food or 
avoid painful shock on the basis of drug condition 
(pentobarbital, 10 mg/kg and saline) as discriminate 
stimulus. The drug response (approach for 6 Ss, а 
ance for the other 6) was elicited by amoparbiss 
chlordiazepoxide, meprobamate, and chloral hydra na 
not by alcohol or chlorpromazine. The drugs be 
elicited the pentobarbital response also enhance Late 
proach. A fear-reducing or disinhibiting action may 2l 
accounted for similarity in perceived effects ТАШ 
several sedative and tranquilizing drugs, exclu! mi 
alcohol because of its more generalized depress 
action — Author abstract. Medical 

4395. Bowers, М. В. & Roth, В. Н. (Yale or dope 
School) Interaction of atropine-like drugs wi pe 
mine-containing neurones in rat brain. British jer 
of Pharmacology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 301300. 
ted male Sprague-Dawley rats, before or after tre 
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with chlorpromazine or a-methylaparatyrosine methyl 
ester, with benztropine, procyclidine, trihexyphenidyl, 
ethopropazine, atropine, or orphenadrine. Findings 
suggest that an imbalance between a dopaminergic and 
cholinergic system might be closely linked to the 
pathogenesis of extrapyramidal movement disorders. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4396. Clody, Donald E., Beer, Bernard, & Lenard, 
Lane G. (Squibb Inst. for Medical Research, New 
Brunswick, N.J.) Opposite behavioral effects of 
imidazole-4-acetic acid and chlordiazepoxide on 
{һе conditioned emotional response in the rat. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 825- 
826.—Imidazole-4-acetic acid (ТАА) and chlordiaze- 
poxide (CDP) appear to have opposite effects on cyclic 
3'5' nucleotide phosphodiesterase (PDE) activity in vitro. 
The experiments were designed to test for possible 
differential and antagonistic behavioral effects of these 
agents. Suppression of responding by Ss in both conflict 
and CER procedures 8 indices of “anxiety”) 
was enhanced by administration of IAA, but was 
decreased by treatment with CDP. These behavioral 
effects were mutually antagonistic when the drugs were 
administered in combination. IAA, a behaviorally active 
metabolite of histamine, may be involved in the 
mediation of the process of “anxiety.”—Author abstract. 

4397. Cole, J. & Dearnaley, D. Р. (U. Oxford, Lab. of 
Physiology, England) A technique for measuring 
exploratory activity in rats: Some effects of chlor- 
promazine and chlordiazepoxide. Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1971(Sep), Vol. 2109), 1359-1362.—Deseribes 
a modification of the Lat-Benesova box which allows 
automatic recording of “rearing” or “standing up” 
activity in rats and objectively distinguishes between 
rearing frequencies of normal and tranquillized Ss. 
Exploratory activity in a horizontal plane between 2 
compartments in the box (“entries”) can also be 
observed. Chlorpromazine (CPZ) and chlordiazepoxide 
(CDP) were used to modify spontaneous activity in 3 
groups of 4 male Wistar albino rats. CPZ was given in 
doses which produced major effects, and CDP in doses 
which produced approximately threshold effects. The 
test was sensitive to the effect of CPZ on rearing activity 
a wk. after cessation of drug administration. Changes in 
rearing and entry frequencies tended to follow similar 
patterns, but rearings were always the more frequent. It 
is concluded that both measurements provide similar 
information on drug effects, but that recording rearings 
is the more sensitive test. (German summary)—Journal 
summary, 

4398. Conrad, Donald G., Elsmore, Timothy F., & 
Sodetz, Frank J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, 
Washington, D.C.) A*-Tetrahydrocannabinol: Dose- 
related effects of timing behavior in chimpanzee. 
Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4021), 547-550.—Admin- 
istered orally A’-tetrahydrocannabinol, at doses within 
the effective range for humans (.125-4 mg/kg), to 3 
chimpanzees with stable, efficient timing performances 
maintained by multilink chained schedules of food 
reinforcement. With increasing dose, the frequencies of 
total operant timing responses and accuracy decreased. 
Не doses exerted an effect for up to 3 days—Journal 
abstract. 

4399, Diaz, José L. & Huttunen, Matti О. (Mas- 
sachusetts General Hosp., Psychiatric Research Lab., 
Boston) Altered metabolism of serotonin in the brain 
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of the rat after chronic ingestion of d-amphetamine. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(4), 365-372.—Intra- 
gastrically administered 1 mg/kg/day of d-amphetamine 
to male Sprague-Dawley rats for 1 mo. 18 hr. after the 
final dose, a small (16 %) increase of brain serotonin 
concentration was found as well as an increase (30%) of 
the synthesis and degradation of [H] serotonin formed 
from intracisternally injected exogenous ['H]- 
L-tryptophan. (52 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4400. Dismukes, R. K. & Rake, A. V. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Involvement of biogenic amines in mei 
foundation. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(1), 
17-25,—Examined the catecholamine and serotoninergic 
involvement in long-term memory. DBA/2J mice were 
injected with reserpine, [бор 5-hydroxytryptophan, 
коше sulfate, p-chlorphenylamine, diethyldithio- 
carbamic acid (DEDTC), and dichloroiso-proterenol 
(DCI). Reserpine, DEDTC, and DCI impaired the 
consolidation of memory of an avoidance task. Results 
suggest that normal levels of the catecholamine nore- 
pinephrine are necessary for the formation of long-term 
memory.—$. Knapp. 

4401. Domino, Edward F. & Olds, Marianne E. (U. 
Michigan) Effects of d-amphetamine, scopolamine, 
chlordiazepoxide and diphenylhydantoin on self- 
stimulation behavior and brain acetylcholine. Psy- 
chopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(1), 1-16.—Injected 96 
male Holtzman albino rats trained to self-stimulate for 
electrical reward in the lateral posterior hypothalamus 
with. d-amphetamine, scopolamine, chlordiazepoxide, 
and diphenylhydantoin on a mg/kg basis, Low to 
moderate doses of d-amphetamine (.5-2 mg.) facilitated 
and larger doses (2-8 mg.) depressed responding. Low 
base-line rates were facilitated and high rates were 
depressed. A small dose of scopolamine (.5 mg.) 
transiently facilitated, and larger doses (1-8 mg. tended 
to depress responding. Base-line effects were less 
important, but high-rate responders were ШУ de- 
pressed. 5-mg chlordiazepoxide facilitated and larger 
doses (10-40 mg.) depressed self-stimulation regardless 
of base-line rates. However, high-rate responders showed 
the most dramatic increases with 5-mg doses. In contrast, 
diphenylhydantoin (25-75 mg.) usually depressed self- 
stimulation, low-rate stimulators showing the most 
marked effects. Brain acetylcholine (ACh) was pro- 
gressively reduced by han ling naive animals, saline 
injection, 30-min self-stimulation, and escape behavior, 
Ss not allowed to self-stimulate but given 2 mg. of 
d-amphetamine or scopolamine showed a significant 
decrease in brain ACh. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4402. Robert J., et al. (U. Washington) Drug 
enhancement of inhibition. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 839-840.—Employed spontaneous 
alternation, a response highly and specifically sensitive 
to anticholinergic and hippocampal damage, as an 
index of internal inhibition. Physostigmine in very low 
doses reliably increased the alternation rate in rats and 
mice, with an apparent reverse effect at the highest dose 
in mice. Evidence suggested that the effect could not 
have been due to changes in emotionality or the 
olfactory system, and that it required an intact hippo- 
campus. It is concluded that low doses of physostigmine 
enhance cholinergic and/or hippocampal function and 
thereby increase the "strength" of Pavlovian internal 
inhibition.—Author abstract. 

o Drew, W. G., Miller, Loren L., & Wikler, A. (U. 
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Kentucky, Medical Center, Lab. of Behavioral Neu- 
rophysiology) Effect of A*-THC on the open-field 
activity of the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
23(3), 289-299.—Used the open-field activity of 65 male 
hooded rats as a model of overall activity to study the 
dose-response and time-action effects of doses of 
А-ТНС. Ss received 2 exposures to an open field 1 wk. 
apart. Prior to the Ist exposure, Ss were treated with 
small doses of polysorbate 80. At 30 min. or 3 hr. prior to 
the 2nd exposure, Ss were treated with polysorbate 80 or 
.5-5 mg/kg A-THC. A-THC affected various indices of 
open-field activity such as grooming, sniffing, and 
ambulation differently depending on the time after 
injection. Rearing and defecation were affected similarly 
independent of postinjection intervals.—Journal abstract. 

4404. Eichelman, Burr S., Thoa, Nguyen, & Ng, К. Y. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Clinical & 
Behavioral Research, Bethesda, Md.) Facilitated ag- 
gression in the rat following 6-hydroxydopamine 
administration. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
8(1), 1-3.—Studied the effects of a single intracisternal 
injection of saline or 200 ug. of 6-hydroxydopamine 
hydrobromide (6-OHDA) on the shock-induced fighting 
of 30 male Sprague-Dawley rats. 3-4 days following 
injection, there was a marked and persistent increase 
(400%; p < .001) in the number of attacks by 6-OHDA 
injected Ss. This attack increase appeared to correspond 
with 6-OHDA’s effect of depleting brain dopamine (DA) 
and norepinephrine (NE) and the degeneration of DA 
and NE terminals. A subsequent does of 6-OHDA (200 
ше.) increased attack rates still further. There was no 
significant difference in jump thresholds or mouse-killing 
between 6-OHDA Ss and controls. A 2nd experiment 
(n = 10) also demonstrated a significant increase in 
shock-induced aggression following 6-OHDA injection 
even when only 1 member of a pair was injected. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4405. Elsmore, Timothy F. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
of Research, Washington, D.C.) Saccharine aversion 
Induced by delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol: Effects of 
repeated doses prior to pairing with saccharine. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological . Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 817- 
818.—Water deprived rats were given 0, 1, 2, 4 or 8 daily 
10 mg/kg oral doses of delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC). Immediately preceding the last drug or placebo 
administration they were exposed to and drank a .1% 
saccharine solution. In a 2-bottle preference test between 
the saccharine solution and tap water on the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th days following the saccharine-THC pairing, 
groups which had received the drug showed a significant 
aversion to saccharine. There was no significant effect of 
number of delta-9-THC doses prior to the pairing. 
—Author abstract. 

4406. Elster, Alan J. (U. Miami) Cardiovascular 
responses to Intracranial microinjection of acetyl- 
choline or norepinephrine in unanesthetized rab- 
bits. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 5642. 

4407. Feigley, David A. (Rutgers State U.) The 
effects of scopolamine on passive-avoidance learn- 
ing in rats of different ages. Dissertation Abstracts 

International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5472. 

4408. Freudenthal, R. L, Martin, J., & Wall, M. E. 
(Research Triangle Inst, Chemistry & Life Sciences 
Lab., Research Triangle Park, N.C.) Distribution of 
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A®-tetrahydrocannabinol in the mouse. British Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 244-249. 
4409. Friedler, Gladys & Cochin, Joseph. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Growth retardation in 
offspring of female rats treated with morphine prior 
to conception. Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4022), 
654-659.—Reports that treatment of 20 Holtzman 
female rats with morphine sulfate for 5'⁄ ог 10 days, 
prior to drug withdrawal for 5 days and subsequent 
mating, resulted in retarded growth of offspring. The 
effect was not present at birth but appeared at 3-4 wk. of 
age. It occurred even though offspring were not exposed 
to morphine in utero or postnatally. It was not elimi- 
nated by cross-fostering and is apparently of prenatal 
origin.—Journal abstract. 
4410. Goldberg, M. E., Sledge, K., Robichaud, К, C., 
& Dubinsky, B. (Warner-Lambert Research Inst., Morris 
Plains, N.J.) A comparative study of the behavioral 
effects of scopolamine and 4-(1-naphthylvinyl) pyri- 
dine hydrochloride (NVP), an inhibitor of choline 
acetyltransferase. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
23(1), 34-47.—Compared the effects of 4-(1-naphthyl- 
vinyl) pyridine hydrochloride (NVP) and scopolamine 
on male Long Evans rats and albino male mice. 
Scopolamine (1 mg/kg, ip) caused alterations in per- 
formance of Ss trained on nondiscriminated avoidance, 
punishment discrimination, and conditioned suppression 
behavior, and had no effect on discrete avoidance 
behavior after doses as high as 8 mg/kg. After nonataxic 
doses (10-50 mg/kg, ip), NVP had no inhibitory effects 
in these behavioral schedules, and only after higher doses 
(100-200 mg/kg, ip) was an inhibitory effect on discrete 
avoidance obtained. It is suggested that less than 
complete inhibition of choline acetyltransferase does not 
provide sufficient attenuation of central cholinergic 
function to mimic the behavioral effects of a cholinergic 
antagonist. NVP potentiated the pharmacological effects 
of chlorpromazine and physostigmine, suggesting an 
inhibitory action on-drug metabolizing enzymes; it also 
had a protective effect upon maximal electroshock 
seizures in mice. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. К 
4411. Green, Philip С. & Meeker, Rick. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Effects of prenatally-administered 
чы з on peri- and postnatal behavior in the Peking 
duck. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
87-88.—Separate groups of Peking duck eggs were 
injected daily with a stimulant (amphetamine), a tran- 
quilizer (nembutal), or with saline for Days 14-19 of 
gestation. Amphetamine eggs pipped and hatched Ist, 
salines were intermediate, and nembutals were last. 
Posthatch, both salines and amphetamines weighed more 
than nembutals over the Ist 8 days, but the latter group 
showed a greater net gain over that period. On behav- 
ioral measures, nembutals showed greater activity on 
both activity wheel and open-field measures, but Te- 
flected less emotionality than the other treatment group: 
An hypothesis of drug-produced developmental retur 
dation was invoked to explain these paradoxical fin 
ings.—Author abstract. (U. 
4412. Hansson, Hans A. & Sjöstrand, Johan. vi 
Goteborg, Sweden) Ultrastructural effects of Sii 
chicine on the hypoglossal and dorsal vagal 50) 
rons of the rabbit. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35%) 
379-396. Geller. 
4413. Hartmann, Roy J., Blum, Kenneth, & е 
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Irving. (Southwest Foundation for Research & Educa- 
tion, San Antonio, Tex.) Cocaine-amphetamine po- 
tentiation in the rat: Effects on experimentally- 
induced conflict. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
2), 827-828.—Hungry rats learned to press a lever for a 
liquid food reward obtainable on a 2-min variable- 
interval (VI) schedule of reinforcement (2-min VI). 
Low-shock base-line conflict was superimposed on the 
VI base line by simultaneously rewarding with food and 
punishing with low shock any lever responses made in 
the presence of a tone stimulus. Ss were administered 
small doses of d-amphetamine and cocaine alone and in 
combination. The combined doses produced a greater 
decrease in VI response rates and in shocked responses 
than would have been obtained by an additive effect of 
the individual agents.—Author abstract. 

4414. Hill, Shirley Y. (Washington U.) A serotonin 
hypothesis of alcohol consumption in experimental 
animals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5479—5480. 

4415. Hoffmeister, F. & Schlichting, U. U. (Bayer 
Dye-Works, Inst. of Pharmacology, Wuppertal, W. 
Germany) Reinforcing properties of some opiates 
and opioids in rhesus monkeys with histories of 
cocaine and codeine self-administration. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(1), 55-74.—Conditioned 11 
male and 4 female rhesus monkeys to press à key to 
self-administer iv injections of either cocaine or codeine. 
Every 10th lever press resulted in an injection of 50 
ug/kg cocaine or codeine during daily 3-hr sessions. 
Equal doses of cocaine and codeine generated regular 
comparable rates of self-administration responding. 
After responding stabilized, different narcotic an 
nonnarcotic analgesics (morphine, codeine, dextropro- 
poxyphene, propiramfumarate, pentazocine, and nalor- 
phine) were substituted. At appropriate doses all drugs 
except for nalorphine, maintained self-administration 
responding. Ss with a codeine self-administration history 
self-administered higher numbers of injections. and 
Showed less intraindividual variability than Ss with a 
cocaine selt-administration history- Journal abstract 

4416. Hui, Ferdinand W. & Smith, Alfred А. (New 
York Medical Coll, New York) Degeneratlon of taste 
buds and lateral line organs in the salamander 
treated with cholinolytic drugs. Experimental Neu- 
rology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 331-341.— Reports that 
taste buds and lateral line organs of the larval sala- 
mander (Ambystoma tigrinum) degenerated after chron- 
ic administration of the cholinolytic drug, hemicho- 
linium-3. Treatment with another cholinolytic agent, 
triethylcholine, also induced degeneration of the taste 
buds but not the lateral line structures. Findings indicate 
that drugs which inhibit acetylcholine synthesis interfere 
with the trophic function of gustatory and lateral line 
nerves. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4417. Igarashi, М. & Miyata, Н. (Baylor Coll. of 
Medicine, Houston, Tex.) Visual cue alteration and 
bodily equilibrium in squirrel monkeys. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1971(Dec), Vol. 72(6), 424-428.— Trained 
squirrel monkeys (Saimiri Sciureus) to traverse a rotating 
rail to assess bodily equilibrium maintenance ability 
before and after the administration of cyclopentolate 
hydrochloride and homatropine eye drops. Results 
indicate that the maximum ability of dynamic equilib- 
rium maintenance declined significantly in Ss given 
cyclopentolate hydrochloride eye drops, while homatro- 
pine eye drops failed to produce any significant change 
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in performance. It is concluded that in the squirrel 
monkey, temporary partial alteration of the visual cue 
affects equilibrium performance in a physically-ad- 
vanced task. (German summary)—Journal abstract. 

4418. Kamano, Dennis K. (Galesburg State Research 
Hosp. Ill.) Effects on avoidance responding of 
superimposing an amobarbital-extinguished con- 
ditioned fear stimulus. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 10. 

4419. Kamat, Usha G., Pradhan, Ratan J., & Sheth, U. 
K. (Seth С. S. Medical Coll., Bombay, India) Poten- 
tiation of a non-narcotic analgesic, dipyrone, by 
cholinomimetic drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, 
Vol. 23(2), 180-186.—Administered dipyrone to a total 
of 330 Haffkine albino mice after pretreatment with 1 of 
10 cholinergic drugs. Ss were then exposed to a tail clip, 
hot plate, or electric shock. It was found that dipyrone 
analgesia was potentiated by physostigmine, neostig- 
mine, and pilocarpine, and was antagonized by atropine 
sulfate and atropine methyl nitrate. Tremorine and 
d-amphetamine (known to implicate brain monoamines 
in their analgesic effects) were inactive, as were car- 
bachol and nicotine. Hydroxyzine did not potentiate 
dipyrone analgesia, ruling out a CNS depressant com- 
ponent in dipyrone potentiation. It is concluded that 
dipyrone, which has central analgesic and parasym- 
pathomimetic effects, is specifically potentiated by 
cholinergic drugs. Such potentiation of a nonnarcotic 
analgesic by cholinergic agents argues against a specific 
involvement of cholinergic receptors in narcotics anal- 
gesia (and/or actions of other narcotics), and may 
indicate a cholinergic involvement in pain mechanisms 
and/or central analgesic effects without specific ref- 
erence to narcotics. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4420. Kamback, M. C. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) 
Alcohol selection, learning performance, and emo- 
йу in two subspecies of monkeys (Macaca 
nemistrina). Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological ‘Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
841-842.—Alcohol selection references were noted in 
опе subspecies and were highly correlated with a greater 
incidence of aggressive behaviors. Learning performance 
on 6 object quality discriminations between the sub- 
species was not correlated with alcohol preference or 
emotionality. The incidence of aggressive behaviors was 
exaggerated during the alcohol selection phase, indi- 
cating an interactive effect of alcohol on emotionality. 


4421. Kamiya, Hiro-o. (Osaka U., Japan) Acetyl- 
choline depletion of synaptic vesicles from guinea 
ig brain. "Biochemical. Pharmacology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
20(8), 2111-2113.—acetylcholine depletion of synaptic 
time & temperature & pH values & 
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or blocking agents. It was found that L-dopa induced 
marked hyperactivity even at 1 day of age. The duration 
of the L-dopa-induced hyperactivity and increase in NA 
and DA concentrations in the brain decreased with 
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behavioral response to L-dopa was depression rather 
than marked excitation. Pretreatment of 21-day-old Ss 
with MK-486 (a peripheral decarboxylase inhibitor) 
produced excitation with aggressive responses, while in 
younger Ss this drug only lengthened the duration of the 
response. It is concluded that not until around 21 days of 
age does the capacity of the peripheral decarboxylase 
become a major factor in determining the behavioral 
response to L-dopa. Clonidine (a NA-receptor-stimu- 
lating agent) elicited behavioral responses from 1 day of 
age similar to those observed after L-dopa. A response to 
apomorphine (a DA-receptor-stimulating agent) was not 
readily observed until 4 days of age and then the 
response was rather variable. Marked stereotyped be- 
havior was not observed in response to apomorphine 
until 21 days of age. This difference between clonidine 
and apomorphine stimulation maa that NA receptors 
may develop at an earlier age than DA receptors. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4423. Krasnegor, Norman А. & Elsmore, Timothy F. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Washington, 
D.C) The effects of chronic administration of 
delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol on Sidman avoidance 
performance in rhesus monkeys. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 819-820.—Total shocks 
received per session increased systematically with in- 
creased doses of chronically administered (7 consecutive 
days) delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol given orally to 2 
rhesus monkeys in a 6-hour continuous avoidance 
experiment. Ss also showed a decrease in overall 
response rate; however, the decrease was not system- 
atically related to dose size. Both response rate and 
shocks obtained for the 2 Ss returned to control levels 
across drug doses by Day 7 (last drug day), clearly 
demonstrating the development of behavioral tolerance. 
—Author abstract. 

4424. Ksir, Charles J. (Indiana U.) Use of delayed- 
response procedures in analyzing effects of anti- 
cholinergic drugs on memory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5486. 

4425. Kumar, R. & Stolerman, I. P. (University Coll., 
London, England) Resumption of morphine self- 
administration by ex-addict rats: An attempt to 
modify tendencies to relapse. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 
457-465.—Studied relapse tendencies in 69 morphine- 
dependent male hooded rats which had learned to drink 
bitter solutions of the drug in preference to water. 
Prolonged enforced abstinence (110 days) did not 
prevent Ss from resuming self-administration of mor- 
phine. Since the bitter taste of morphine may have 
become a secondary reinforcer, an attempt was made to 
extinguish responding for this source of reward. Absti- 
nence was shortened to 12 days, during which Ss were 
given solutions of quinine to drink. On subsequent 
relapse tests these Ss consistently took less morphine 
than controls. Ss injected with methadone during the Ist 
8 days of abstinence initially consumed slightly more 
morphine on relapse tests than did controls, but this 
difference was not maintained. (22 ref.)—Journal ab- 

stract. 

4426. Kwant, W. O. & P. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Chlorpromazine absorption to 
brain regions. Biochemical Pharmacology, 197\(Aug), 
Vol. 20(8), 2089-2091. 

4427. Larsson, Knut & Komisaruk, Barry R. (U. 
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Góteborg, Sweden) Abnormally fast vibrissa move- 
ments induced by tetrabenazine in rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 300-304.— Notes that, 
during exploratory behavior, rats normally display large 
amplitude, sweeping movements of the vibrissae in 
regular rhythm of about 7 sweeps/sec. Ip injections of 10 
mg/kg tetrabenazine (a monoamine depleting agent) in 8 
Sprague-Dawley rats induced abnormal high frequency, 
low amplitude movements (“buzzing”) in the vibrissae. 
This behavioral effect was quantified by high-speed 
motion picture analysis.—Journal abstract. 

4428. Lehtinen, Päivi; Hyyppä, M., & Lampinen 
Pirkkoo. (U. Turku, Finland) Sexual behaviour of 
adult rats after a single neonatal injection of 
reserpine. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(2), 171- 
179.—Investigated whether reserpine given in the critical 
period of sexual differentiation of the rat brain affects 
adult sexual behavior. 44 female and 16 male rats of a 
local strain (originally Sprague-Dawley) were given a 
single injection of reserpine or saline on the 4th day after 
birth, and their sexual behavior was tested at maturity. 
In 11 consecutive daily tests for spontaneous sexual 
behavior, the reserpine-treated females showed fewer 
regular behavioral and vaginal estrous cycles than 
controls. 19% of the reserpinized and none of the 
controls had prolonged estrous behavior without a 
coincident prolonged vaginal cycle. The receptivity 
quotients of the reserpine-treated Ss were reduced, In 
tests for hormone-induced sexual behavior after ovariec- 
tomy, no significant differences occurred between the 
number of Ss responding or between the receptivity 
quotients. Tests for spontaneous sexual behavior in 
males showed that the reserpinized Ss needed fewer 
intromissions to ejaculate than controls. The significance 
of these findings is discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4429. Lenard, Lane G., Clody, Donald E., & Beer, 
Bernard. (Squibb Inst. for Medical Research, New 
Brunswick, N.J.) Long-term conditioned avoidance 
deficits in rats after intraventricular injection of 
6-hydroxydopamine: Restoration of performance 
with I-norepinephrine. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 823-824.—Rats that had been well 
trained for a shelf-jump conditioned avoidance test were 
given intraventricular injections of 6-hydroxydopamine 
(6-OHDA), an agent that causes permanent depletion of 
norepinephrine (NE) and dopamine (DA) in the brain. 
Avoidance responding decreased sharply when the =i 
were tested 4—18 days later. Intraventricular infusion 0! 
1-МЕ restored performance in all Ss to pretreatment 
levels. Infusion of dl-NE or of DA resulted in only sligh 
improvements in avoidance behavior. 1р injection i 
d-amphetamine sulfate was ineffective at 2 mg/kg, a 
was slightly effective at 4 mg/kg in eliminating = 
avoidance deficit. Data suggest that the deficit 5 
conditioned avoidance behavior following intravon, 
tricular injection of 6-OHDA is related to depletion 0 
NE in the brain.—Author abstract. late 

4430. Lorens, Stanley A. (U. Iowa) Cingu? 
self-stimulation in the rat: Influence of repe? 
morphine administration. Proceedings of the wc 
Convention of the American Psychological Associa 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 835-836.—Morphine (10 mi aed 
administered subcutaneously significantly incre hr. 
responding for rewarding cingulate stimulation arliet 
after injection. This excitatory effect appeared ear” 
and tended to be enhanced with repeated daily 4 
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istration. The effects of morphine on cin; x is 
stimulation were compared with its E eee ане ез cede н Vol. 32(11), 
peat self-stimula ion. It is concluded that the effects for 81 days to 3 cies р by joue 
of morphine on se -stimulation depend insi i : Я ehavior during 
stimulated and that the excitation ot aed е сата compared to their behavior 
simply to response perseveration or increased motor control group of 35 g period, as well as to that of a 
та abstract. Experimental fin шне ax ощ reserpine. 
‚ Lozowski, Stanistaw Z. i nifi н : (а) reserpine 
Lublin, Poland) Effect of dam rc acid, glutathione, caused significant, behaviors caaea and 1o20 bid 
and some aminoacids on adren: - i 1 ; У moton, 
neonain maic purs eom ne rabbit E pd bed. pei DUM MS dbi 
ne. Acta siologica Polonica, wert i 
20), 5-18. Studied he effect of pate a Бан арт nor was а tolerance developed by 
glutathione, a anine, methionine, cine, and i 4434. j! chard 1 л 
on the relaxing action of pmi dca alie Mat) Rapid Hos Miei eina 
on the isolated ileum of 60 rabbits. The drugs were reinforcer for rats. Proceedings of the Annual Conventi 
administered simultaneously with catecholamines. As of the American Psychological Associatioi 1972, V n (Pt. 
criteria of reactivity the duration time of changes in the 2), 851-852.—Daily 6-hr sessions Were run duas winch 
length of intestine and the amplitude of contractions lever presses by rats оп CRF produced brief access to 
were accepted. All the substances studied prolonged the water, OF to 8% ethanol on experimental days Food 
duration of changes in parameters under investigation. pellets were presented noncontingently on a l-min 
With increasing doses the enhancing power increased. fixed-time schedule during the last 4 hr. of each session. 
Cysteine proved to be the strongest agonist of catechola- i 
mines, followed by glutathione, glycine, methionine, characterized by 
alanine, and ascorbic acid. The drugs increased the effect hr. followed by high rates and polydipsic drinking durin, 
of adrenaline to a greater extent than that of nor- th 
adrenaline; the drugs administered without catechola- ethanol, responding for ethanol during the Ist 2 hr. of a 
mines exerted no action on the intestinal motality. The session would substantially exceed water base-line rates, 
relaxation time induced by noradrenaline was signif- indicating that ethanol was functioning as a reinforcer. 
icantly longer than that of adrenaline. Under the effect —Author abstract. 
of drugs the differences between adrenaline and nor- 4435. Modigh, K. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) Central 
шш activity were significant only after applying and peripheral effects of 5-hydroxytryptophan on 
loses of 100 and 200 pg. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. motor activity in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
4432. Lyon, Melvin & Randrup, Axel. (Sct. Han 23(1), 48-54.—Studied spontaneous motor activity in 
Hosp., Central Lab., Roskilde, Denmark) һе dose- male NMRI strain albino mice given i injections of 
response effect of amphetamine upon avoidance 6.25-800 mg/kg 5-hydroxy-tryptophan (5- TP) with and 
behaviour in the rat seen as a function of increasing without previous administration of L-a-hydrazino- @- 
stereotypy. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(4), methyl-B-G. 4-dihydroxyphenyl) codem acid (MK- 
334-347.—Conducted 2 experiments with 35 mae 486), an inhibitor of peripher: i 
Wistar albino rats, using operant conditioning tech- boxylase. Some Ss were also given repeated injections of 
niques and various dose levels of d-amphetamine. Вас S DL-a-methyl -metatyrosine (a-MMT) prior to MK-48 
was tested on 1 of 2 schedules of reinforcement: (a) and 5-HTP. Brain levels of noradrenaline (NA), dopa- 
avoidance-respond (Av-R) in which each lever-press i» mine (DA) and Элуй ОУ decreas were also deter- 
the presence of shock was followed by а period о! mined. 100-800 mg/kg 5.HTP decreased motor activity 
no-shock and each subsequent lever-press within this when given alone; after MK-486 it increased motor 
no-shock period further delayed the onset of shock, and activity. Lower doses of 5-HTP, alone or in combination 
(b) avoidance-hold (Av-H) in which the shock was off with MK-486, had no, significant effect on motor 
only as long as S held the lever їп а depressed position. activity. Pretreatment with a-MMT caused a marked 
At 1 mg/kg d-amphetamine, total avoidance of shock depletion of NA and DA without counteracting the 
increased on the Av-R schedule, but deteriorated on the increase in motor activity induced by MK-486 and 
Av-H schedule, in both cases ‘due to increased lever- 5-HTP. It is concluded that the central effects of large 
pressing (and releasing). At 3-5 mg/kg, shock avoidance doses of 5-HTP are excitatory while the effects outside 
responding on the Av-R schedule was even higher in the blood-brain barrier have an inhibitory influence on 
others, while 
roas activity on the Av-H Беһейше was practically ue Oishi, Hiroshi; Iwahara, Shinkuro; Yang, Kwo- 
a : E Man. 
Mec except in very long A Dow de Effects of chlordiazepoxide on passive avoldance 
nts of response perseveration and behavioral ; 
stereotypy were found which could be more effectivel responses In rats. Psychophar macologia, 1972, Vol. 
blended with Av-R responding at low doses an with 23(4). 373-385.—Examined the effect 0 À 
Av-H responding at higher doses. Results are discussed poxide (CDP) on the retention of a passive avoidance 
in relation to the operant conditioning literature on Т©5рОпве (PAR) in 80 male Wistar-Imamichi rats. CDP 
behavioral effects of amphetamine. A theoretical link is 9 saline was given. before testing in à 2 compartment 
suggested between increasingly stereotyped behavior due PAR apparatus or in an open field, and again after 
to the drug effect and the type of responding seen in the and 72 hr. PAR was usually depressed by CDP given 
2 pu tested. (19 ref) Journal ER f Macc em with CDP before the 2nd and 3rd testing 
ME T. et al Effects 0 abolished the depression. CDP had most effect on the 
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acquired PAR. Shock treatment resulted in an increase 
in defecation and urination and a decrease in ambulation 
and rearing in the PAR apparatus as well as in the open 
field. These effects were reduced by CDP, irrespective of 
drug-state changes. A clear-cut reduction in defecation 
and urination under CDP in well-habituated home cages 
was also seen. The depressant effect of CDP upon the 
PAR is discussed in relation to the drug’s inhibitory 
action upon the hippocampal theta activity. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4437. Oka, Tetsuo; Nozaki, Masako, & Hosoya, 
Eikichi. (Keio U., Medical School, Tokyo, Japan) The 
effect of cholinergic antagonists on increases of 
spontaneous locomotor activity and body weight 
induced by the administration of morphine to 
tolerant rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 
231-237.—Observed increases both in spontaneous 
locomotor activity and in body weight after ip admin- 
istration of тогрћіпе-НСІ (100 mg/kg) to tolerant male 
Wistar rats. These signs were inhibited by pretreatment 
of the morphine-tolerant Ss with cholinergic antagonists; 
the inhibition by scopolamine was greater than that by 
methscopolamine or atropine. Results suggest the in- 
volvement of both central and peripheral cholinergic 
mechanisms. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4438. Ott, Tilmann; Léssner, B., & Matthies, Н. 
(Magdeburg Medical Academy, Inst. of Pharmacology & 
Toxicology, E. Germany) Die Wirkung von Nucleotid- 
Monophosphaten auf die Akquisition und Extinktion 
bedingter Reaktionen. [The effect of nucleotid-mono- 
phosphates on the acquisition and extinction of condi- 
tioned reactions.] Psyc 'opharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 
261-271.—Found that the acquisition of an optical 
discrimination reaction by male Wistar rats was not 
significantly influenced by intraventricular injection of 
the nucleotide monophospates uridine monophosphate 
(UMP), cytidine monophosphate (CMP), adenosine 
monophosphate (АМР), guanosine monophosphate 
(GMP), or thymidine monophosphate (TMP). A signif- 
icant delay in extinction was found after 100 ng. UMP or 
CMP; GMP was only effective after 200 ug., AMP was 
without effect, and FMP enhanced the extinction. The 
extinction of a different conditioned avoidance reaction 
was also delayed by UMP or CMP. UMP, CMP, AMP 
or GMP increased the number of positive reactions 
during the Ist days of extinction. It is concluded that an 
increased supply of pyrimidine-nucleotides is of signif- 
icance for the consolidation of an acquired type of 
behavior, presumably through RNA synthesis and its 
role in the protein synthesis in the nerve cells. (27 
ref.)—English summary. 

4439. Ott, Tilmann & Matthies, Hansjürgen. 
(Magdeburg Medical Academy, Inst. of Pharmacology & 
Toxicology, E. Germany) Der Einfluss von 6-Azauridin 
auf die Begünstigung des Wiedererlernens durch 
Ribonucleinsáure-Prákursoren. [Influence of 6-aza- 
uridine on facilitation of relearning by precursors of 
ribonucleic acid.] Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 
272-278.—Found that intraventricular injection of orotic 
acid (OA) or uridine-5-monophosphate (UMP) 30 min. 
before the training of a conditioned avoidance reaction 

in 94 male Wistar rats facilitated relearning after a 
retention of 24 hr. The inhibitor of orotidine-5-phos- 
phate decarboxylase, 6-aza-uridine alone was without 
effect. Combined application of 6-aza-uridine and OA or 
UMP abolished the OA effect, but had no influence on 
the UMP effect. Results are compatible with the 
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assumption that OA facilitates retention only after a 
transformation into pyrimidine nucleotides which act as 
precursors in brain RNA synthesis.—English abstract, 

4440. Palmer, С. C., Robison, G. A., Manian, A. A, & 
Sulser, Е. (U. New Mexico, Medical School) Modifi- 
cation by psychotropic drugs of the cyclic AMP 
response to norepinephrine in the rat brain in vitro, 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 201-211.—Pre- 
pared tissue slices from paired areas of the hypothalamus 
and brainstem of male Sprague-Dawley and Holtzman 
rats. Norepinephrine (NE) consistently increased 3-5 
times the level of adenosine 3', 5 '-monophosphate 
(cyclic AMP). Prochlorperazine and 7-hydroxychlorpro- 
mazine antagonized the increase in the hypothalamus 
and the brainstem (p < .01), while 8-hydroxychlorpro- 
mazine, imipramine, and lithium were effective in only 
the hypothalamus. d-Amphetamine, p-chloroampheta- 
mine, and the remaining metabolites of chlorpromazine 
did not affect the levels of cyclic АМР, None of the 
drugs altered the basal levels of the cyclic nucleotide in 
vitro; p-chloroamphetamine, however, markedly reduced 
the basal level of cyclic AMP after ip injection. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

444]. Paton, W. D. & Pertwee, R. G. (U. Oxford, 
England) Effect of cannabis and certain of its 
constituents on pentobarbitone sleeping time and 
phenazone metabolism. British Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 250-261.— Found that injec- 
tions of cannabis extract prolonged pentobarbitone 
sleeping time but did not affect ether sleeping time in 
male mice. Aerobic metabolism of phenazone (anti- 
pyrine) in the liver was inhibited. Analysis indicated that 
the primary agent in producing these effects was 
cannabadiol. Results indicate that cannabis consump- 
tion can lead to altered disposal of other drugs. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4442. Przegaliiski, Edmund & Kleinrok, Zdzislaw. 
(School of Medicine, Lublin, Poland) An analysis of 
DOPA-induced locomotor stimulation in mice with 
inhibited extracerebral decarboxylase. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 279-288.—Investigated 
the effect of different neuroleptic drugs and chemic 
substances (e.g., nialamide, pargyline, reserpine, and 
haloperidol) on the strong locomotor stimulation or 
slight hyperactivity induced by 150 or 100 mg/kg 0 
dopa in male albino Swiss mice pretreated wit seryl- 
trihydroxybenzyl-hydrazine, an inhibitor of extracerebra 
decarboxylase. Results suggest the importance of p 
cholamines for behavioral stimulation. The role 0 
dopamine, noradrenaline, and 5-hydroxytryptamine $ 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 0 

4443. Pusakulich, Robert L. & Nielson, Harold С. ( 1 
Utah) Neural thresholds and state-dependent ват 
ing. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), Vol. b A 
33-44.Tested the hypothesis that state-depen ilit 
learning is mediated by changes in brain exc 
levels as determined by changes in the intensity 0 Wen 
delivered to the CNS sufficient to maintain a CR- DE 
were trained in the normal state (CR thresholds nt 
determined for dosages of sodium pentobarbital газі mile 
from 0-15 mg/kg) and then retrained to give CRs other 
in a drug state for 15 mg/kg pentobarbital. AST 
group of 4 cats was trained in the reverse order. plain 
show that shifts in brain excitability levels сапы is 
the state-dependent phenomenon. The effect ° Pd 
barbital upon the conditioning thresholds was ee ‘ly 8 
of S's prior experience with the drug and non С 
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function of its pharmacological action. Drug and 
nondrug states were distinct before but not after training 
in both states. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4444. Résner, Н. (U. Munster, Inst. of Zoology, W. 
Germany) Untersuchungen zur Wirking von Chorpro- 
mazin in ZNS von teleosteern: I. Einfluss auf das 
Normalverhalten sowie den Einbau von 3H-Uridin 
und 3H-Histidin. [Action of chlorpromazine in the 
teleost central nervous system: I. Effects on behavior 
and the incorporation of 3H-uridine and 3H-histidine.] 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(2), 125-135.—In- 
vestigated the influence of chlorpromazine (CP) on the 
incorporation of 3H-uridine into RNA and 3H-histidine 
into proteins of the optic tectum in Brachydanio rerio by 
means of autoradiography. In addition, the effect of 
different concentrations of the drug (1-128 mg. CP/1 
bathing medium) on the behavior of the fish was 
examined. It was found that the median lethal dose was 2 
mg. СР/1. 1.5 mg. СР/1 was a sublethal dose which 
induced behavior changes and slightly inhibited RNA 
synthesis. On the other hand, the same dose had a 
marked effect on protein metabolism; both total incor- 
poration of 3H-histidine into the cell bodies as well as 
protein breakdown in the nerve fibers appeared to be 
inhibited, as indicated by a decreased labeling of the 
pericarya after short periods and an increased accu- 
mulation of label in the nerve fibers after long periods of 
incorporation. The 3H-histidine labeling in the optic 
tectum was less affected by exogenous protease in 
CP-treated Ss than in controls. The possible sites of 
action of the drug are discussed. (20 ref.)—English 
abstract. 

4445. Schlechter, Jay M. & Butcher, Larry L. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effects of monoamine syn- 
thesis inhibitors on dexamphetamine induced hy- 
perkinesia in mice. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 
7(Pt. 2), 831-832.—The effects in mice of (a) Ro-4-4602, 
an inhibitor of norepinephrine, dopamine, and 5- 
hydroxytryptamine synthesis; (b) o-methyl-p-tyrosine, 
an inhibitor of norepinephrine and dopamine synthesis; 
(c) U-14,624, an inhibitor of norepinephrine synthesis; 
and (d) p-chlorophenylalanine, an inhibitor of 5- 
hydroxytryptamine synthesis, оп dexamphetamine in- 
duced hyperkinesia and spontaneous activity were 
measured in a stabilimeter. Results suggest that both 
dopamine and norepinephrine but not 5-hydroxytry- 
ptamine contribute to the action of dexamphetamine. A 
model is proposed describing the extent of these 
contributions and suggesting a possible mode of inter- 
action between dopamine and norepinephrine in the 
mediation of this action—Author abstract. 

4446. Schrold, J. (Odense U., Inst. of Pharmacology, 
Denmark) Behavioural effects of d-amphetamine 
alone and in combination with antidepressants, 
antihistamine or other psychotropic drugs in young 
Chicks. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(2), 115- 
124.—Administered antidepressants, antihistamines, Or 
Other psychotropic drugs to 16 3-5 day old White 
Leghorn male chicks before injection of d-amphetamine. 
It was found that this pretreatment completely protected 
some Ss against the characteristic behavioral changes 
seen after d-amphetamine 6 mg/kg ip. Chlorphenira- 
mine, chlorimipramine, oer: cocaine, and di- 
phenhydramine were also able to antagonize a dose of 10 
mg/kg ip. Well-developed d-amphetamine symptoms 
were interrupted by subsequent treatment with imipra- 
mine. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4447. Sethy, Wimala Н. & Winter, J. C. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Effects of yohimbine and mescaline 
on punished behavior in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 
1972, Vol. 23(2), 160-166.— Tested the hypothesis that 
conditioned aversive stimuli and drugs such as 
yohimbine and mescaline produce a common state in the 
rat. 4 female Carworth CFN rats were trained to press a 
bar on a multiple schedule of reinforcement in which 1 
component was variable interval 30 sec. (food) and the 
other component was fixed ratio 10 (concurrent food and 
electric shock). Results indicate that yohimbine did not 
have a selective depressant effect on response rate during 
the punished component. Punished rates were elevated 
or near normal when responding in the nonpunished 
component was decreased to less than 50% of control 
values. In contrast, mescaline concurrently depressed 
rates on both components of the schedule. If yohimbine 
produces an anxiety-like state in animals which is akin to 
the state engendered by punishment procedures, the 
effects of punishment and yohimbine should be additive 
in terms of their depressant effects on lever-press 
responses. No such additivity was observed. Findings do 
not support the hypothesis for yohimbine, and no 
definitive conclusion can be drawn with respect to the 
actions of mescaline.—Journal abstract. 

4448. Simon, P., Chermat, R., Fosset, M. Т. & 
Boissier, J. R. (Pitié-Salpétriére, Faculté de Médicine, 
Paris, France) Inhibiteurs f-andrénergiques et 
stéréotyples provoquées par l'amphétamine ou 
l'apomorphine chez le rat. [Beta adrenergic blockin, 
agents and amphetamine- or apomorphine-induce: 
stereotyped behavior in rats.] Psychopharmacologia, 1972, 
Vol. 23(4), 357-364.—Studied the influence of 3 beta- 
adrenergic blocking agents (propranolol, practolol, and 
prinodolol) on the stereotyped behavior induced in male 
Charles River rats by a range of doses of d-amphetamine 
or apomorphine. Behavior was assessed either clinically 
(quotation 0-3 at various times for each S) or using the 
confinement motor activity test. From 8 mg/kg (ip) 
onwards, propranolol and prinodolol clearly potentiated 
amphetamine-induced Bieec ped behavior without any 
modification of the apomorphine-induced stereotyped 
behavior. Practolol, known for its poor passage Шо 
the blood-brain barrier had only a slight effect. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. h 

4449. Sparber, S. B. & Tilson, H. А. (U. Minnesota, 
Psychiatry Research Unit) Tolerance and cross- 
tolerance to mescaline and amphetamine as a 
function of central and peripheral administration. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(3), 220-230.—Stud- 
ied differences in the behavioral effects of d-amphet- 
amine sulfate and mescaline hydrochloride as a function 
of intraventricular (iV) or ip administration in 10 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Operant behavior, using a 
fixed ratio schedule of food reinforcement, was the 
behavioral variable. Following tolerance to iV amphet- 
amine, mescaline caused behavior disruption indicating 
a lack of cross-tolerance. However, following tolerance 
to iV пи ine, amphetamine did not cause behavioral 
disruption, indicating cross-tolerance. No cross-tolerance 
was found with ip amphetamine (1.6 or 2.5 mg/kg) and 
mescaline (10 mg/kg) regardless of the order of drug 
presentation. Tolerance to iV amphetamine was not 
indicative of tolerance to ip amphetamine. Results 
indicate that drugs administered directly into the CNS 
may not be producing their behavioral effects in the 
same manner as they do via peripheral administration. 
(19 ref.}—Journal abstract. 
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4450. Stenn, Peter G., Milner, Joel S., & Kovacic, 
Beverly. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Effect of 
d-amphetamine upon acquisition of the lever-press 
response under a Sidman avoidance schedule in 
the rat. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
821-822.—Attempted to differentiate increased motor 
activity from other factors, by examining the dose- 
response effects of amphetamine upon gross motility 
levels. Results demonstrate that amphetamine had both a 
dose and sex dependent facilitatory effect upon acqui- 
sition rates. The interresponse times during acquisition 
sessions and the motility data provided evidence that 
suggested amphetamine’s facilitation effect was due to 
improved timing and not to increased motor activity. 
—Author abstract. 

4451. Stern, Warren С. & Ernest L. 
(Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Reduced amphetamine lethality 
following chronic stress. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, 
Vol. 23(2), 167-170.—Reports results of 2 experiments in 
which a total of 114 male Sprague-Dawley rats were 
exposed to various types of stress before administration 
of d-amphetamine. In Exp. I, Ss stressed for up to 4 days 
by desynchronized sleep deprivation or repeated immer- 
sions in cold water showed adrenal gland hypertro hy 
and thymus gland atrophy. These chronically Greased Ss 
survived markedly longer following a high dose of 
amphetamine than nonstressed Ss. In Exp. II, when a 
novel stimulus (foot shock) was paired with amphet- 
amine administration in previously nonstressed Ss, the 
usual finding of enhanced amphetamine lethality was 
confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

4452. Stern, Warren C. & Morgane, Peter J. 
(Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Serotonin and EEG spiking activ- 
Ну In the lateral geniculate nucleus. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 837-838.—Marked EEG spike 
activity occurs in the lateral geniculate nucleus (LON) 
during REM sleep and to a much lesser extent during 
slow-wave sleep (SWS) and waking. Anti-serotonin 
drugs, e.g., parachlorophenylalanine, reserpine, and LSD 
greatly increased the occurrence of LGN spikes in 
waking and SWS while not affecting the REM spike rate. 
Adult female cats with chronically implanted electrodes 
in the cortex, hippocampus LGN, neck and air sinus 
above the eye, were given at least 3 8-hr base-line 
recording sessions followed by 1 or more of the following 
drugs, ip: eerte ener ШЕ reserpine, LSD, 
brom-LSD, and alpha-methylparatyrosine. Control 
agents, brom-LSD and alpha-methyltyrosine did not 
increase LGN spike activity. Results support the view 
that a central serotonin mechanism restricts the occur- 
rence of LGN spike activity primarily to REM sleep and 
that increase in this activity outside of REM sleep 
correlates with reduction in the occurrence of this 
state.—Author abstract. 

4453. Tonge, Sally R. & Leonard, Brian E. (Poly- 
technic, School of Pharmacy, Liverpool, England) 
Interaction of phencyclidine with drugs affecting 
noradrenaline metabolism in the rat brain. Psycho- 

pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(1), 86-90. 

4454. Uyeno, Edward T. (Stanford Research Inst., 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Disruption of retrieving behavior 
of the rat by lysergic acid diethylamide. Proceedings 
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of the Annual Convention of the American Psychologi 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 843-844 —, 
mother rats intraperitoneally with .005-.02 mg 
LSD-25 and 15 min. later, they were administei 
retrieving test. A test trial was initiated by lift 
guillotine cage door and allowing the mother rat t 
the 2-channel maze to search for its offspring at theo 
end. Controls retrieved their offspring in less than. 
However, a substantial number of treated Ss 
retrieve their offspring within the 15-min test period, 
dose-response curve showed that the disrupting effe 
LSD-25 was dose-related —Author abstract. $ 
4455. Ward, Daniel F. (U. Missouri) Е 
narcotic analgesics on locomotor activity in t | 
and brain serotonin. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5961. b com 
4456. Weissman, Albert. (Pfizer Inc., Groton, Conn). 
Effects of amphetamine on locomotion in mice - 
pretreated with desmethylimipramine, tetrabenazin v. 
or both. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(2), 152 
159.—Administered d-amphetamine (.1-3.2 mg/kg) toa 
total of 588 male Charles River Swiss CD 
pretreated with saline + desmethylimipramine (D 
saline + tetrabenazine (TBZ), DMI + TBZ, or 
alone. Results indicate that amphetamine signi 
depressed the stimulated motor activity cause 
pretreatment with DMI + TBZ. The mechanism ol 
depressant effect probably differs from that for 
phetamine's stimulant effect in saline-pretreated Ss 
doses that produced the effects were dissimil 
alone failed to potentiate or prolong amph 
induced hyperactivity, probably because it 
block the degradation of amphetamine in mice 
in rats. TBZ alone did not potentiate, but rather 
blocked the motor stimulation caused by amphet 
—Journal abstract. f 
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4457. Ashida, Sachio. (State U. New York, Brockp 
Development changes in the basal and evoked hi 
rate in neonatal rats. Journal of Comparative 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 3 
374.—Conducted 2 experiments with neonatal ray 
Dawley albino (п = 39) and Long-Evans hoodi 
(n = 24) to determine the initial critical period 
newborn rats in terms of basal heart rate (BHR) 
evoked heart rate (EHR) in response to a tone. Res 
indicate that (а) BHR increased exponentially as | 
function of age, and (b) the mean EHR showed mc 
significant changes during the Ist 3 days postpartum 
decelerated after the 4th day. During the Ist 
species difference was evident in terms of the cha 
the BHR as a function of age but was not eviden' 
terms of heart rate changes as a result of spontane 
activities. The characteristics of these heart rate patte 
suggest that the initial critical period of newborn 
would be around 4-6 days postpartum. (16 ref.)—J@ ш 
abstract. р 

4458. Frederick, Ambellur N. & Barber, Theodo 
(Medfield State Hosp., Mass.) Yoga, hypnosi 
self-control of cardiovascular functions. Pro 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychol 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 859-860.—Cri 
evaluates reports that yogis can voluntarily stop the: 
and vary their skin temperature, and compa 
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cardiac and vasomotor phenomena that are attributed to 
yoga with those that are observed in experimental 
hypnosis. Although yogis do not stop the heart, they can 
reduce or eliminate heart sounds by means of a Valsalva 
maneuver. Also, some yogis have shown changes in heart 
rhythm that have not yet been fully explained, and some 
yogis, and also some hypnotic Ss, have demonstrated 
voluntary control over the heart rate and the temperature 
of the skin—Author abstract. 

4459. Wolin, L. R. & Massopust, L. C. (Cleveland 
Psychiatric Inst., Lab. of Neuropsychology & Neuro- 
physiology, O.) Behavioral effects of arrest of cere- 
bral circulation in the rhesus monkey. Experimental 
Neurology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(2), 323-330.—Recovered 
12 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) after arrest of cerebral 
blood flow lasting for periods of 4-14 min. Only the S 
arrested for 14 min. showed evidence of gross neurologic 
deficits 24 hr. postsurgically. Ss were then run through a 
battery of tests to determine the existence of any residual 
behavioral deficits. 2 Ss showed clear evidence of brain 
damage (arrest periods of 10 and 14 min). The 
remaining Ss representing arrest periods of 4-13 min. 
showed no evidence of deficit. Where evidence of 
possible or definite brain damage occurred, the degree of 
deficit was positively related to the duration of arrest of 
cerebral blood flow. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 


4460. Ciaranello, Roland D., Dornbusch, Jeffrey N., & 
Barchas, Jack D. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Rapid increase of phenylethanolamine 
N-methyltransferase by environmental stress їп an 
inbred mouse strain. Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
175(4023), 789-790.—Determined the activity of pheny- 
lethanolamine N-methyltransferase, the adrenal medul- 
lary enzyme involved in epinephrine formation, in male 
CS7BI/Ka mice after a 4° C stress. Enzyme activity 
increased 1.2-fold at the end of 3 hr. and by 1.4-fold by 
the end of 6 hr, of stress. Results are in contrast to those 
from other species in which the enzyme changed. only 
after several days of chronic stress, Cycloheximide 
prevents the rise in enzyme activity, suggesting that the 
increase may be due to protein synthesis. The increase 
may provide a model system for studying regulation of 
catecholamine biosynthetic enzymes.—Journal abstract. 

4461. Fadeev, Y. A. (Inst. of Medicine, Moscow, 


USSR) Analiz bolevogo Бе2и810%п090 
vozbuzhdeniya na urovne somatosensornol Ror. 
ion on the 


[An analysis of unconditioned pain stimulati е 
level of the body sensory согїех.] Doklady Akademii 
Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 20002), 500-503.—5 cats were 
immobilized with a drug and the response of single 
neurons in the body sensory area © the cortex was 
studied with microelectrodes. 12 of the neurons were 
identified as projecting, 8 as nonprojecting. 9 of the 
projecting neurons had receptive fields in the hind foot. 
Upon immersion of the foot in hot water projecting 
neurons having receptive fields in the foot showed an 
initial response of 2-3 sec. duration, followed by à longer 
2nd phase that gradually increased in intensity. A 3r 

phase in neural response was observed upon withdrawal 
of the foot. The 2nd phase always preceded an increase 
in blood pressure, taken as a sign of pain perception. 
Nonprojecting neurons and pI neurons Wi! 

receptive fields not in the foot, however, showed only the 
2nd phase of the response. The immersion of the paw in 
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warm water produced only the Ist tactile phase. Local or 
general anesthetic led to the same result, and no increase 
in blood pressure was observed in response to pain 
stimuli. It is concluded that pain stimuli reach the cortex 
by afferent pathways that are chemically different from 
those that convey tactile information—L. Zusne. 

4462. James, Reid S. (U. Wisconsin) An analysis of 
selected electrocardiographic and adrenocortical 
responses to stress in distance runners. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 32(10-B), 6014. 

4463. Koestler, Alfred G. (Baylor U.) The effects of 
physical exertion upon the time of useful con- 
sciousness following rapid decompression to ex- 
treme altitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6077. 

4464. McQuade, Walter. What stress can do to you. 
Fortune, 1972(Jan), Vol. 85(1), 102-107, 134, 136, 
141.—Discusses medical and psychological studies on 
the mechanisms of stress reactions. Chronic stress 
imposed by life in modern society is indicted as a 
primary cause of heart disease in middle-aged males. The 
“general adaptation syndrome” is described as the 
process by which the defense system of an organism 
deteriorates due to prolonged stress. This state leads, not 
only to ps ailments (e.g., ulcers), but also to aging. 
Research on the potential of catatoxic steroids to 
neutralize the dangers of stress is noted. Medical 
research is cited which indicates that there are 2 major 
personality types based on reactions to stress: Type A, 
the coronary-prone type, is aggressive, competitive, 
ambitious, and restless, while Type B is more easygoing 
and patient, and is less concerned with social achieve- 
ment. A longitudinal study of 3,500 39-59 yr. old males 
based on this classification is described. Of the 257 Ss 
who have developed coronary heart disease, 70% were 
Type A. Data indicate that Type B with normal 
cholesterol levels seem to be immune to coronary heart 
disease despite other high risk factors, eg, family 
history, smoking, and lack of exercise.—S. Knapp. . 

4465. Thackray, I. (FAA, Civil Aeronautical 
Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Sonic boom exposure 
effects 11.3: Startle responses. Journal of Sound & 
Vibration, 1972, Vol. 20, 519-526.—Reactions of both 
humans and animals to impulsive acoustic stimuli, 
including sonic booms, may involve startle reflexes or 
orienting responses. The former usually tends to йаш 

erformance; the latter may actually facilitate it. The 
аск of consistent findings in the literature regarding the 
effects of sonic booms on performance may reflect a 
general failure to differentiate between these 2 basically 
different types of reaction. Thus, objective criteria for 
distinguishing startle from orienting reactions and 
methods for measurement are suggested. Relevant 
stimulus parameters of impulsive stimuli and other 
factors which may modi the evoked reaction are 
discussed. Suggestions are offered for needed research. 


(35 ref.) —W. E. Collins. 
4466. Waizer, Jonas; Baumbach, Daniel T., eme 
Doreen, & Berman, A. J. (Jewish Hosp. & Medical 
Center of Brooklyn, ‘Neurosurgical Research Unit, N.Y.) 
Visual ect as аот. А ner 
asphyxiated monkeys. Journal o omparative 

Р овса! Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 386- 
390.—Compared the rates of response to visual re- 
inforcers of 4 rhesus monkeys that had been asphyxiated 
at birth for 7-10 min. of secondary apnea to those of 4 
controls. The neonatally asphyxiated Ss responded at 
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higher rates than controls, and reduction in the com- 
plexity of the stimulus view led to decrements in this 
rate. In light of evidence demonstrating a sparing of the 
visual afferent system following asphyxiation at birth, it 
is suggested that the higher response rate of the 
asphyxiates is a function of motivational changes 
induced by neonatal asphyxia. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 


GENETICS 


4467. Friedmann, Joyce K. (U. Florida) Genetics of 
sleep. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6028-6029. 

4468. Lewis, Evan G., Dustman, Robert E., & Beck, 
Edward С, (Veterans Administration Hosp., Salt Lake 
City, U.) Evoked response similarity in monozygotic, 
dizygotic and unrelated individuals: A comparative 
study. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysi- 
ology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(3), 309-316.—Recorded visual, 
auditory, and somatosensory evoked responses from 44 
sets of monozygotic (MZ) twins, 46 sets of dizygotic 
(DZ) twins, and 46 pairs of unrelated, age-matched 
individuals (UR). For wave form comparison, digitized 
portions of 2 responses were correlated to determine the 
degree of similarity between responses. The amplitude 
comparison determined the amount of voltage change 
occurring over several time epochs of the evoked 
response. Each epoch analyzed contained a major peak 
and trough of the response. The evoked responses of MZ 
pairs exhibited a consistently higher degree of similarity 
than those of the DZ or UR groups. In general, this 
relationship was found for all 3 sense modalities tested, 
regardless of scalp area recorded from or the method 
used to determine similarity between responses. Results 
indicate a considerable hereditary component in the 
wave characteristics of visual, auditory, and somato- 
sensory evoked responses. (French summary) (17 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4469. Morgan, Arlene H. (Stanford U.) The herita- 
bility of hypnotic susceptibility in twins. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 867-868.—A sample of 
190 families including 140 pairs of twins was tested on 
the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale to study 
intrafamily relationships in hypnotizability. 2 findings 
emerged: (a) a significant intraclass correlation (r = .55, 
N = 58, р = .001) for monozygotic twins and an 
insignificant г = .17 for 53 like-sexed dizygotic pairs; 
and (b) a correlation between scores of fathers and older 
sons (p — .01) and between mother and older sons 
(p = .05). No significant relationships were demonstrat- 
ed for daughters. While the possibility of a genetic 
component in hypnotizability could not be denied, an 
environmental hypothesis was encouraged by the data. 
—Author abstract. 

4470. Wilson, Ronald S., Brown, Anne M, & 
Matheny, Adam P. (Health Sciences Center, Louisville, 
Ky.) Emergence and persistence of behavioral 
differences in twins. Child Development, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 42(5), 1381-1398.—Periodically interviewed the 
mothers of 232 pairs of twins about the similarities and 
differences in behavior displayed by their twins during 
infancy and early childhood. Results on 17 behavior 
variables show that (a) Ss were frequently discordant on 

such variables as attention span, temper, vocalization, 
and smiling; (b) there was a high degree of age-to-age 
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stability in behavior; (c) at 1 yr., discordant Ss were 
differentiated primarily on temperament and attention 
span, but by 4 yr. Ss were distinguished chiefly by 
differences in sociability; and (d) concordance was 
generally higher for monozygotic than dizygotic twins. 
(24 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


4471. Cutler, Robert. (New York U.) An examina- 
tion of the cognitive contro! of scanning: An 
exploration of its adaptative and defensive signit- 
icance with particular reference to myopia. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 
6044—6045 


4472. Fox, Hayward M. (Ohio U.) Muscle potential 
and Rorschach movement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5438. 

4473. Rothstein, Arnold. (Smith Coll, School for 
Social Work) Depression in pregnancy as it relates to 
feminine identification conflict and perceived en- 
vironmental support. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5347. 

4474. Uherik, Anton. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Personality tralts and intraindividual pat- 
terns of bioelectrical skin reactivity. Studia Psycho- 
logica, 1971, Vol. 13(4), 301-307.—Studied 18-yr-old Ss, 
11 extreme introverts and 10 extreme extroverts clas- 
sified by means of the Eysenck Personality Inventory in 
2 experiments which were separated by a 7-mo pause. 
Each experiment included different variables. The 
records of bioelectrical skin reactivity (BSR) were 
compared and a qualitative analysis was made for each $ 
from both experiments. A consistent pattern of BSR was 
found in 3 extroverts and 1 introvert. With the exception 
of these 4 Ss, either relatively equal or quite different 
BSR patterns were found among extroverted and 
introverted Ss. The hypothesis of a higher reactivity of 
introverts and a lower | of extroverts was not confirmed. 
The question of a weak CNS in introverts and a strong | 
in extroverts is discussed. It is also stressed that the 
methodical aspects of the criteria involved in evaluating 
personality traits and properties of the CNS have not 
been clarified. (Czech & Russian summaries) (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


4475. Booth, D. A., Lovett, D., & McSherry, б. M. (U. 
Sussex, Brighton, England) Postingestive modulation 
of the sweetness preference gradient In the га”, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 485-512.—Conducted 18 ee 
ness preference experiments with naive albino Ta 5 
Preference for a solution of a particular sweetness Um 
increased by its previous association with postinges А 
effects of 10% glucose or polysaccharide ОШО 
Sweetness acceptance was decreased by previous 29 
ciation with 25-50% glucose solutions. Conditioning t 
these 2 directions simultaneously by continuous ocu a 
a choice of solutions reversed the usual gradien! eu 
preference for the sweeter of 2 solutions. This B 
was initially facilitated, but, after some days, attenU? ie 
by a high proportion of carbohydrate in the diet. feld 
reversal extinguished over a few days wit pde 
forcement. Expression of the relative aversion 
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sweeter solution was not dependent on immediately prior 
carbohydrate ingestion (unlike sickly taste in man). It is 
suggested that such conditioned attractions and aver- 
sions may assist normal caloric regulation. (52 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4476. Deckner, C. W., Hill, J. T., & Bourne, J. R. 
(Vanderbilt U., School of Engineering) Shaping of 
gastric motility in humans. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 759—760.—Demonstrated differential 
reinforcement of variations in gastric motility. 4 Ss were 
provided with exteroceptive feedback about variations in 
their stomach contractions and instructed either to 
increase or decrease the variations on cue. Each S 
progressed through 16 3-min increase periods and 16 
3-min decrease periods during 4 training sessions. By the 
4th session, all 4 Ss showed reliable decreases, and 3 of 
the 4 showed reliable increases in gastric motility. 
—Author abstract. 

4477. Dobbing, J. (U. Manchester, England) Under- 
nutrition and the developing brain: The use of 
animal models to elucidate the human problem. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
74(6), 433-442.—Experimental studies of the long-term 
effects of undernutrition on the developing brain have 
shown results which emphasize the paramount impor- 
tance of the timing of the undernutrition in relation to 
the brain “growth spurt.” In humans this period is 
extensive, occupying the last '/-!/ of gestation and the 
151 18 mo. to 2 yr. of postnatal life. This implies that 
permanent physical deficits in the brain could result 
from fetal growth retardation in the later mo. of 
pregnancy, and it underlines the importance of good 
postnatal growth in the prematurely born. The Ist 2 yr. 
of postnatal life probably present a further hazard to the 
developing brain if malnutrition or any other growth- 
retarding influence is allowed to persist. Alternatively the 
postnatal period may also present an opportunity in 
humans for compensatory brain growth, provided good 
nutrition or the correction of other deleterious influences 
is diligently pursued at this early stage. These remarks 
are based on the double assumption that (a) the changes 
which can be permanently produced in developing 
animal brain are functionally significant; and (b) they 
can be extrapolated to man by carefully matching 
comparable stages of brain growth, especially the 
complex of interrelated events known collectively as the 
brain “growth spurt.” (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4478. Hirsch, Edward S. (Rutgers State U.) The 
regulation of food and water intake in the guinea 
pig. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5480. 

4479. Look, Jared J. (Rutgers State U.) Effects of 
neonatal undernutrition on food and water regula- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5489. 

.4480. Meisch, Richard A. & Thompson, Travis. (U. 
Minnesota) Ethanol intake in the absence of con- 
current food reinforcement. Psychopharmacologia, 
1971, Vol. 22(1), 72-79.—Produced schedule-induced 
polydipsia (SIP) in 4 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
by placing them on concurrent food and water schedules. 
During extinction of concurrent food reinforcement, 
either water or an ethanol concentration of 2, 4, 8, 16, or 
32% was present. Measurements of water and ethanol 
intake were made before and after substituting these 
ethanol concentrations for water during SIP. It was 
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found that after ethanol experience during SIP, ethanol 
consumption was significantly greater than water control 
values, indicating that ethanol served as a reinforcer. 
However, the magnitude of increase was not significant 
when the initial ethanol intake values, i.e., those obtained 
prior to SIP, were significantly greater than water control 
values. At ethanol concentrations of 2-32%, volumes 
consumed exceeded water control values. The quantity 
of ethanol intake increased directly with the concen- 
tration, the highest rate of intake occurring during the Ist 
30 min. of availability—Journal abstract. 

4481. Van den Berg, C. J. (U. Groningen, Nether- 
lands) Utilization of substrates for energy production 
by the growing brain. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 74(6), 427-431.—The nature 
of the preferred substrate for oxidation changes with 
progressing development of the brain. The immature 
brain does not use glucose as its preferred source of 
energy, but f-hydroxybutyrate is used to a large extent. 
The interrelation between the brain, the liver, and the 
food-providing environment is discussed. It is argued 
that this relation is especially vulnerable in the period of 
rapid growth of the brain. The importance of food 
quality and composition as a function of the age of an 
organism is considered.—Journal summary. 

4482. Wiepkema, P. R. (U. Groningen, Haren, 
Netherlands) Positive feedbacks at work during 
feeding. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 39(2-4), 266-273.—In- 
vestigates the question, raised by satiation theories of 
food regulation, of why animals do not stop eating after 
initial feeding bouts. Direct observation of mice during 
the Ist phase of a meal showed nonfeeding intervals. 
Palatable food increased, while bitter food restricted, 
successive feeding bout durations, although neither 
affected nonfeeding intervals, It is concluded that oral 
taste factors may produce positive feedback of feeding 
while negative feedback from stomach and blood 
eventually terminate the behavior. (German summary) 
—S. R. Goldstein. 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


4483. Alarcón, Blanca F. & Mantilla, Magdalena. 

ational U. Colombia, Bo ota) Mei del 
aprendizaje. [Phylogenesis of learning. evista Latino- 
Spende Psicología, 1971, Vol. 3(3) 31 1-334. 
—Analyzed the phylogenetic development of learning 
capabilities in animals. Anatomica complexity was 
found to correlate with behavioral flexibility and 
adaptability to the environment. Problems found during 
the study are indicated. (15 ref.)—English abstract. 

4484. Alcock, John. (U. Washington) Interspecific 
differences in avian feeding behavior and the 
evolution of Bateslan mimicry. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 
40(1-2), 1-9.—Studied species differences in the re- 
sponses of 2 bird predators, the blacked-capped chick- 
adee (Parus atricapillus) and the white-crowned sparrow 
(Zonotrichia leucophrys) to an artificial Batesian mimic- 
model complex. Ss were offered a series of 24 pairs of 
models and mimics after an initial presentation of the 
emetic model which was 1/, of a mealworm adulterated 
with quinine sulfate. Chickadees attacked many mimics 
and a few models. The sparrows attacked few mimics 
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and almost no models. Species difference is attributed to 
differences in the range of prey selection and may also 
account for the perfection of Batesian mimicry. (German 
summary) (22 ref.)—S. К. Goldstein. 

4485. Laursen, Arne M. (U. Copenhagen, Inst. of 
Neurophysiology, Denmark) Thermal thresholds in 
man and monkey. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 34(1), 25-32.—Measured thermal sensitivity with 
different standard stimuli in the range of 18-39? C in 3 
female and 1 male adult human and 3 adolescent male 
monkeys (Cercapithecus aethiops). Ss pope a cylin- 
drical handle with the right hand and turned it clockwise 
when it was the cooler and counter-clockwise when it 
was the warmer of the pair of stimuli presented in a given 
session. Correct responses were reinforced with food 
pellets. The cooler and the warmer stimulus were 
presented separately in a random sequence with intervals 
of 15-35 sec. The differential threshold was 1° C in both 
human Ss and monkeys and occurred at 20° C or less in 
all monkeys and in 2 human $$. In the 2 other human Ss 
it occurred at 25 and 30°C. The threshold increased 
linearly with increasing and, in 2 human Ss, with 
decreasing temperature. Regression lines inclined 4 times 
more ape in monkeys than in human Ss. Results 
indicate that thermo-mechanical units participate in 
temperature sensation in monkeys. In human Ss the 
proportion of thermal units involved in the psycho- 
physical response is probably greater than that in 
monkeys.—Journal abstract. 

4486. Siegel, Ronald K. Towards a psychology of 
psychedelics and population behavior. Journal of 
Psychedelic Drugs, 1971(Spr) Vol. 3(2), 67-71.—Con- 
ducted experiments with hallucinogens using large 
populations of neon tetra tropical fish, CFI mice, 
Blue-Barred domestic Pigeons, and undergraduates. Ss 
were treated with LSD, bufotenine, tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol, 2-bromlysergic acid diethylamide, or saline. Ss 
were observed for social behavior and the identity of Ss 
with which they interacted. Results indicate that “hal- 
lucinogens induced hypersensitivity in the animals. 
When drugged mice, fish and pigeons were placed in 
populations of normal Indiis they tended to avoid 
Social interaction with normals and aggregated with 
other drugged animals. And, when the entire populations 
were treated with hallucinogens, inhabitants appeared to 
avoid social groupings by dispersing among themselves." 
Despite the limitations of the studies, it is suggested that 
"comparisons of ап aggregated group of hallucinogen 
treated mice with either the sub-groups of cannabis 
treated humans or even with groups of chronic drug 
users in some urban centers may prove to be con- 
ceptually useful in the development of a general theory 
vs ‘psychedelic’ population behavior." (19 ref.)—S. 

‘napp. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


4487. Murton, R. K. (Nature Conservancy, Monks 
Wood Experimental Station, Abbots Ripton, Hunting- 
don, England) The significance of a specific search 
image in the feeding behaviour of the wood-pigeon. 
Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(1-2), 10-42.—Examined the 
development of a specific-feeding image in wood-pigeons 
(Columba palumbus) by presenting combinations of 
different seeds on plots where the birds were already 
feeding. The test seeds, tic beans, maple peas, green peas, 
maize, and runner beans, were treated with alpha- 
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chloralose which, after a period of time, stupified the 
birds and made possible an unbiased assessment of the 
crop content. Large differential selection of seed oc. 
curred only in the maize-tic bean comparison; maize was 
virtually ignored though the acceptance rate increased 
when presented with maple peas. Birds with the largest 
quantities of food in their crops were invariably 
specialists in eating 1 type of food. The biological 
advantages of specialization are discussed. (German 
summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


4488. Banerjee, U. (U. Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia) An Inquiry into the genesis of aggression 
їп mice induced Isolation. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 
40(1-2), 86-99.—Socially isolated male mice at 3-6 wk. 
of age to determine the effects of isolation on aggressive 
behavior. Increased excitability, hyperkinesia, and other 
behavioral aberrations were observed during the Ist 6 
wk. of isolation, after which weekly fighting sessions 
were started between conspecific pairs of Ss. Aggressive 
behavior reached a maximum between the 4th and 6th 
fighting session and then declined. The induction of 
aggression by social isolation and its suppression by 
socialization are discussed. (German summary) (51 
ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

4489. Koch, Manferd D. & Arnold, William J. (U. 
Nebraska) Effects of early social deprivation on 
emotionality Іп rats. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 391-399. 
— Following parturition, 95 male Holtzman albino rat 
pups were separated from their mothers and randomly 
assigned to rearing conditions (a) with mother and peers, 
(b) with mother without peers, (c) in incubators with 

TS, or (d) in incubators in isolation. At 65 days of age 

s were tested daily in an open field for 3 min. over 6 
consecutive days. At 113 days of age, Ss were restrained 
and presented a mild auditory stimulus and subsequently 
a noxious shock stimulus while heart rate recordings 
were taken. Higher emotionality in maternally-deprived 
Ss was evidenced in longer emergence latencies, lower 
ambulatory scores, and higher urination frequencies 1n 
the open field. Maternally-deprived Ss also gave larger 
heart rate responses to auditory and shock stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. um 

4490. Sayler, Anne & Salmon, Michael. (U. Illinois) 
An ethological analysis of communal nursing by ma 
house mouse (Mus musculus). Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 
40(1-2), 62-85.— Studied the effects of communal nurs- 
ing on growth rates and emotionality in 3 groups of mice 
containing 1 mother and 14 young, 1 mother and | 
young, and 2 mothers and 14 young. It was found tha 
communal young nursed more than isolates, while 
communal mothers nursed less but showed Us 
mammary development. The interaction of these M n 
accounts for the increased growth rates founi а 
communal pups. No systematic differences а 
groups were found in open field activity, dete 
Tates, or emergence tests, suggesting that comm б. 
nursing had little influence оп adult emotional DA 
Tests to determine the conditions under A Д 
munal nursing occurs show that units separate i abel 
barrier tend to combine young into a commune ue, 
even when large differences exist in maternal ро ; 
age of the young, or the presence of nesting mát. is 
potential selective advantage of communal nursi E 
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discussed. (French summary) (30 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

4491. Spencer-Booth, Yvette & Hinde, R. A. (Medical 
Reseach Council, Unit on the Development & Inte- 
gration of Behaviour, Cambridge, England) Effects of 
brief separations from mothers during infancy on 
behaviour of rhesus monkeys 6—24 months later. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(3), 157-172.—Obtained 
data on mother-infant relations, activity, and behavior in 
test situations from 13 12-30 mo. old rhesus infants 
which had had 1 or 2 6-day separation experiences when 
20-32 wk. old, and from 8 nonseparated controls. At 12 
mo. the previously separated Ss showed less locomotor 
activity than controls, and some difference from them in 
mother-infant relations. There were no significant 
differences in their readiness to approach strange objects 
in the home pen, but marked differences when they were 
tested in a strange cage. At 24 mo. some differences were 
still present.—Journal summary. 


INSTINCTS 


4492. McDonald, Donald C. (Rutgers State U.) 
Territorial fighting in laboratory rats: Effects of sex, 
strain, and age. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5491. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4493. Allen, Joseph D., Stein, Gerald W., & Long, 
Charles J. (U. Georgia) The effect of food deprivation 
on responding for food odor In the rat. Learning & 
Motivation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 101-107.—Assigned 40 
male Sprague-Dawley rats to groups deprived of food for 
1,3, 6, 12, or 23 hr. Lever pressing for food odor was a 
negatively accelerated function of food deprivation time 
up through 12 hr. Responding declined: slightly but 
reliably at 23-hr deprivation. The reinforcing properties 
of food odor declined over repeated test sessions im à 
similar fashion for all groups, and data are presented 
demonstrating paralleled within-sessions decrements in 
e reinforcement properties. (15 ref.)—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

4494. Blanchard, Robert J. & Blanchard, D. Caroline. 
(2430 Campus Rd., Honolulu, Hawaii) Defensive 
reactions in the albino rat. Learning & Motivation, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 351—362,—Describes 3 experiments 
with a total of 48 naive male Wistar rats and 3 male cats 
(Burmese, Siamese, and a feral calico), It was found that 
(a) an approaching cat elicited active avoidance in rats, 
(b) rats crossed an electrified grid to avoid an immobile 
cat, and (c) when confined with a cat, the rats 
predominant response was freezing. It is noted that these 
rats had never before encountered a cat, and no cat-rat 
tactile contact was necessary to produce either freezing 
or avoidance. The similarity of these reactions to 
Tesponses elicited by stimuli previously associated with 
shock suggests that responses to conditioned fear stimuli 
are based on defensive reactions of adaptive value in the 
evolutionary history of the rat.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


4495. Daunton, Nancy D. (Stanford U.) The role of 
feedforward mechanisms in motor learning and 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6069. 
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4496. Highley, Frank S. (Syracuse U.) Some factors 
influencing the resistance to extinction of avoidance 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6048-6049. 

4497. Hill, Robert E. (Indiana U.) Eating In the rat 
to flavor stimulus signalling food deprivation. Dis- 
er Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 

4498. Johnson, David М. (U. Iowa) Effects of 
timeout duration and location on retention of 
location within a homogeneous behavior sequence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5482-5483. 

4499. Lawrence, Charles E. (Indiana U.) General- 
ization along the dimension of sound intensity in 
pigeons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6078. 

4500. Ozerden, Halil. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Observational learning in single and palred rats. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5454. 


Conditioning 


4501. Carew, Thomas J., Pinsker, Harold M., & 
Kandel, Eric R. (New York U., Medical School) 
Long-term habituation of a defensive withdrawal 
reflex in aplysla. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 175(4020), 
451-454.—Note that a tactile stimulus to the siphon of 
Aplysia produces a defensive withdrawal reflex consis- 
ting of contraction of the siphon, the gill, and the mantle 
shelf. Long-term habituation of this reflex was studied in 
132 Ss using 2 types of grea a 1 focusing on the 
siphon component and the other on the gill component 
of the reflex. Siphon withdrawal in unrestrained Ss 
showed marked habituation within a single 10-trial 
training session. 5 daily training sessions produced 
habituation that built up across days and lasted for at 
least 3 wk. Spaced training produced significantly longer 
lasting habituation than massed training. Gill withdrawal 
in a restrained S also showed long-term retention of 
habituation. Since the neural circuitry of gill withdrawal 
is relatively well understood, it may be possible to study 
the cellular mechanisms underlying a long-term behav- 
ioral modification.—Journal abstract. 

4502. Halgren, Carl R. (Indiana U.) Latent inhi- 
bition: Associative ог nonassoclative? Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5477. 

4503. Latham, Sue B. (U. Iowa) Effects of per- 
centage reinforcement shifts on the classically 
conditioned nictitating membrane response In the 
rabbit. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 

5 -B), 5488. iti 
УШ А Ма Mark А. (Southern Illinois U.) Соп- 
ditioned stimulus intensity effects on the acquisition 


and steady state performance їп an operant situa- 


tlon. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


-B), 5489. E 
ud McHewitt, Earl R. (Southern Illinois U.) 


shift effects in differential conditioning. 

буен ы ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
- 25 : 

vid Mil; „ Jesse B. (U. Alabama, Medical School, 
Birmingham) The effects of S^ duration on behav- 
ioral contrast. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. Т(РЇ. 
2), 741—148.—1ested 1 implication of Terrace’s emo- 
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tional response account of behavioral contrast in an 
experiment which manipulated exposure time to S4 while 
keeping relative reinforcement rate constant. 2 Ss 
showed incremental increases in contrast with increases 
in S^ duration. The 3rd S showed poor stimulus control 
and induction rather than contrast. Results are inter- 
preted as added evidence that reduction of response rate 
18 a sufficient condition for, and changes in relative 
reinforcement rate are not necessary for, the production 
of behavioral contrast. Results support Terrace's and 
Amsel's account of behavioral contrast —Author ab- 
stract. 

4507. Moore, Bruce R. (Stanford U.) On directed 
respondents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6083. 

4508. Weiss, Stanley J. & Wiltz, Robert A. (American 
U.) Response enhancement and suppression 
through compounding discriminative stimuli s 
nalling free-operant avoidance. Proceedings of ii 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 757-758.—Reports an 
experiment with rats in which Ss' responses postponed 
shocks during tone and during light The Phase 1 
response rate in light-out no-tone was approximately 
twice that of either tone or light, and, in testing, many 
fewer responses were emitted to tone-plus-light than to 
tone or light separately. In Phase 2, light-out no-tone 
controlled lower training rates than tone or light, and 
substantially more test responses were emitted to 
tone-plus-light than to tone or light. Data confirm that 
the direction of response rate change resulting when 
independently conditioned stimuli are compounded is 
powertylly influenced by the training rate-relations 

etween these stimuli and their simultaneous absence. 
ron бш 
. Yamaguchi, Shun-Ichi & Myers, Ronald E. 
(National Inst. of Health, Lab. of Perinatal Physiology, 
Bethesda, Md.) Failure of discriminative vocal con- 
ditioning in rhesus monkey. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 
37(1), 109-114.—Subjected 6 rhesus monkeys to dis- 
criminative conditioning procedures using food reward. 
Patterns of motor response conditioned were bar-press, 
head dorsiflexion, and vocalization. Success was 
achieved in establishing bar-press and head dorsiflexion 
conditioning, but failure followed effort at discriminative 
conditioning of vocalization. This failure is believed due 
to the close association of vocal discriminative con- 
ditioning with species-specific affective Tesponse com- 
plexes. Volitional control of vocalization, however, 
appears poorly developed in the rhesus monkey. (19 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


Discrimination 


4510. Fago, George & Fowler, Harry. (Ursinus Coll.) 
Facilitated discriminational learning as effected by 
response-contingent neutral and aversive stimuli. 
Learning & Motivation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 20-30. 
—Assessed the cue interpretation of the shock-right (SR) 
facilitation phenomenon. 80 male Sprague-Dawley al- 
bino rats received visual discrimination training in which 
neutral or aversive white noise was presented selectively 
contingent on either right or wrong responses or 
nonselectively contingent on both responses. The non- 

selective (yoked) contingency groups did not differ from 
a no-noise control group at any of the noise intensities 
tested. In contrast, the selective contingency (noise-right 
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and noise-wrong) оше showed comparably facilitated 
performance which was a positive S-shaped function of 
noise intensity. These findings cast doubt on an 
“alerting” or “sensitizing” function of the stimulus and 
indicate instead that, when selectively applied to a 
response, the stimulus effectively operates as a distinctive 
cue to increase the discriminability of the alternatives 
and thereby facilitate performance. That such facili- 
tation obtains with a neutral as well as an aversive 
stimulus and relates, in accord with the Weber function, 
to the intensity characteristics of the stimulus argues 
strongly that the SR phenomenon is appropriately 
viewed as a stimulus-right effect.—Journal abstract, 

4511. Van Houten, Ronald; Seraganian, Peter, & 
Rudolph, Robert. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada) Alrflow as a discriminative stimulus. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 99-105.—Trained 12 Silver King pigeons to 
discriminate airflow by having availability of reinforce- 
ment signaled by its presence and extinction signaled by 
its absence. After Ss reached criterion, some were trained 
on a discrimination reversal. Others were trained on an 
intradimensional discrimination with a low airflow 
velocity associated with reinforcement and a higher 
airflow velocity associated with extinction. All dis- 
criminations were learned rapidly, indicating that airflow 
velocity can function as a discriminative stimulus. In the 
2nd and 3rd experiments, 15 additional Ss were trained 
to discriminate the presence of a compound stimulus (1 
of 3 tonal intensities paired with 1 of 3 airflow velocities) 
from its absence. Ss were subsequently given a com- 
ponent stimulus test during extinction on 4 stimulus 
values: the 2 training values, the tone alone, and the 
airflow alone. High or moderate velocity airflow con- 
trolled more responding than any of the 3 tone 
intensities. However, low velocity airflow controlled 
more responding only when a low intensity tone was 
employed.—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


4512. Brackbill, Robert M., Rosenbush, Stephen N., & 
Bi Kenneth H. (Franklin & Marshall Coll) 
Acquisition and retention of conditioned taste 
aversions as a function of the taste quality of the 
CS. Learning & Motivation, 1971(Nov), Vol. 204), 
341-350.—Placed 72 female Sprague-Dawley rats on 
3-choice preference tests involving saccharin, sodium 
chloride, and citric acid. 1 substance was familiar to a 
2nd was novel, and a 3rd (CS) has been associated wil 
gastrointestinal illness. Conditioned aversions were 
acquired and retained when the CS was saccharin a 
sodium chloride but not when it was citric acid. In a 2m 
experiment, using 17 male Ss and a simpler 2-choice fete 
a conditioned taste aversion to citric acid again could no 
be detected. Together, results suggest that cS adequary 
may vary as a function of taste quality—Jourm 
ev Washington UJ) 

- Del Russo, Jon E. (George Washi ? 

Observational learning of discriminative avoidanc? 
Іп hooded rats. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5470. ulus- 

4514. Fink, Judy D. (Ohio U.) Effects of sumi ofa 
shock pairs superimposed upon VI componen", ig, 
two-bar multiple Vi-shock avoidance sch Vol 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mat), 
32(9-B), 5473. 
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4515. Singh, Pauline J., Sakellaris, Peter C., & Brush, 
F. Robert. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) Retention 
of active and passive avoidance responses tested in 
extinction. Learning & Motivation, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 
305-323.—Describes 3 experiments with a total of 429 
experimentally naive male hooded Long-Evans rats. 
Retention by Ss of an active 2-way shuttlebox avoidance 
response was tested in extinction following training to a 
criterion of 10 consecutive avoidance responses and was 
found to be a U-shaped function of the retention 
interval. A similar function was found in an extinction 
test of retention of suppression of food-rewarded lever 
pressing by response-contingent electric shock (passive 
avoidance) but not following noncontingent shock. The 
minima of both U-shaped functions were reached 
approximately 2 hr. after training, and in both cases 
exogenous ACTH administered at the beginning of the 
retention interval blocked the deterioration of per- 
formance 2 hr. later. Results show that the U-shaped 
retention function (a) is not limited to poorly learned 
avoidance behavior; (b) is not mediated by contem- 
poraneous changes in responsiveness to electric shock; 
and (c) is characteristic of both active and passive 
avoidance responses and, therefore, is probably not 
mediated by changes in spontaneous activity. These 
findings are seen as consistent with both memorial and 
motivational interpretations of retention. (32 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


4516. Gardner, Rick M., MacFee, Michael S. & 
Stephens, Richard R. (Southern Colorado State Coll) 
Absence of Crespi effect with rewards of constant 
welght and varying size. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 11. TE 

4517. Maxwell, Frederick R. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Effects of magnitude and number of prior reward 
experiences on a subsequent shift in reward. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5490. 

4518. Platt, John R. & Johnson, David M. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Localization of posi- 
tion within a homogeneous behavior chain: Effects 
of error contingencies. Learning & Motivation, 197 1 
(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 386-414.—Describes 2 experiments, 
with a total of 24 male Sprague-Dawley rats, in which Ss 
localization with a homogeneous behavior chain was 
investigated by differentially reinforcing food-tray en- 
tries on the basis of their location with a lever-press 
Chain. Variables of major interest were the minimum 
number of lever presses required for a reinforced tray 
entry and error contingencies. The error-contingent 
events manipulated were timeout and initialization of the 
lever-press requirement. Following reinforced tray en- 
tries, number of lever presses preceding the next tray 
entry was a direct function of the minimum lever-press 
Tequirement, except when errors had no programmed 
consequences. In the latter case, location of tray entries 
progressively undershot the minimum press requirement. 
Following nonreinforced tray entries, the number of 
lever presses to the next tray entry was related to the 
minimum press requirement only if errors initialized the 
minimum requirement. These results, as well as various 
Sequential dependencies, are considered in light of the 
unitary-response and response chaining hypotheses. 
Implications for (a) a response-unit analysis of the effects 
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of partial reinforcement on extinction, and (b) the 
general issue of stimulus control across homogeneous 
behavior chains are discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4519. Rachlin, Howard & Green, Leonard. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Commitment, choice and 
self-control. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 15-22.—0Offered 5 male 
White Carneaux pigeons a choice (Choice Y) between a 
small immediate reward (2-sec exposure to grain) and a 
large reward (4-sec exposure to grain) delayed by 4 sec. 
Ss invariably preferred the small, immediate reward. 
However, when offered a choice between a delay of T 
sec. followed by Choice Y and a delay of T sec. followed 
by restriction to the large delayed reward only, S’s choice 
depended on T. When T was small, Ss chose the 
alternative leading to Choice Y (and then chose the 
small, immediate reward). When T was large, Ss chose 
the alternative leading to the large delayed reward only. 
The reversal of preference as T increases is predicted by 
several recent models for choice between various 
amounts and delays of reward. The preference for the 
large delayed alternative with long durations of T 
parallels everyday instance of advance commitment to a 
given course of action. Such commitment may be seen as 
a prototype for self-control. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4520. Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Positive contrast with saccharin and 
repeated Increments In reward magnitude in the rat. 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 237- 
245.—Examined positive contrast effects in 2 experi- 
ments with 80 andi 45 male albino rats. In Exp. I, Ss ran 
faster in a straight alley to a tone previously paired with 
positive incentive contrast effects than did controls 
which ran to a tone initially paired with a higher amount 
of reward. In Exp. II, upward contrast effects resulting 
from a single increment in the concentration of a 
saccharin solution did not occur following a 2nd 
increment. Results are in accord with the notion that 
positive incentive contrast effects in infrahuman organ- 
isms are due to some form of appetitive motivational 


state.—Journal summary. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


4521. Browne, Michael P. & Dinsmoor, James A. 
(Indiana U.) Selective observing of discriminative 
stimull. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 2), 
745-146.—Investigated the observing behavior of pi- 
geons responding on a successive discrimination between 
variable-interval (VI) and extinction schedules. The 
experimental chamber was divided in half, and, in 3 
successive phases of the experiment, discriminative 
stimuli were (a) always present, (b) present only while the 
S stood in the left of chamber, and (c) present only while 
the S stood in the right !⁄ of the chamber. In both the 
2nd and 3rd phases, Ss observed the VI stimulus for 
longer periods than the extinction stimulus, although 
both stimuli were available for а periods. This 
finding of selective observing provides support for an 
explanation of observing behavior in terms of a net gain 
in conditioned reinforcement—Author abstract. 

4522. Catania, A. Charles & Dobson, Ricardo. (New 
York U.) Concurrent performances: Rate and ac- 
curacy of free-operant oddity responding. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 25-35.— Conditioned 4 male White Carneaux 
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pigeons with a variable-interval (VI) reinforcement of 
pecks on the odd key in a triangular array. Oddity 
performance accuracy and response rate varied inversely 
with the rate of VI reinforcement scheduled concurrently 
for pecks on a 4th, spatially-isolated key. When VI and 
extinction components alternated in a multiple schedule 
for pecks on the spatially-isolated key, oddity accuracy 
was greater during VI than during extinction compo- 
nents. Oddity response rate was not affected system- 
atically by the alternating components. Changeovers 
between the oddity keys and the spatially isolated key 
were frequent during VI components; ry Rane ос- 
curred almost exclusively on the oddity keys during 
extinction components. This difference in performance 
during the 2 components was eliminated by arranging 
stimulus-correlated VI reinforcement in the multiple 
schedule on the spatially isolated key: a stimulus was 
presented in the VI components only when reinforce- 
ment became available, thereby reducing responding on 
this key to пеаг-0 levels in both components while 
maintaining the VI reinforcement. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4523. Dove, Lynn D. (Florida State U.) Reinforcing 
propertles of situations that permit schedule-in- 
duced attack. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5472. 

4524. Fantino, Edmund & Duncan, Barbara. (U. 
California, San Diego) Some effects of interrein- 
forcement time upon choice. Journal of the er- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
3-14.—Reinforced the response of 2 male and 2 female 
White Carneaux pigeons on 2 identical and concurrently 
available chain variable-interval schedules. Both links 
were operative throughout, producing concurrent initial 
links, concurrent initial and terminal links, and concur- 
rent terminal links. Choice proportions in each of these 3 
states suggest that Ss were sensitive to momentary 
likelihoods of reinforcement: choice proportions for a 
schedule were higher when the schedule had been 
pe gehen for some time, resulting in a higher probability 
of reinforcement. The relative rates of responding did 
not match the relative rates of reinforcement in any of 
the 3 states of concurrency. Instead, the choice propor- 
tions in both the concurrent initial and terminal links 
were intermediate between the scheduled and obtained 
relative rates of reinforcement, while the choice propor- 
tions for a terminal link concurrent with an initial li 
consistently overmatched the relative interreinforcement 
times (and were typically 1). (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4525. Goldman, Jeffrey A. (Syracuse U.) The effect 
of prior rewarded goal box placements on the small 
trials partial reinforcement effect. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6075. 

4526. Griffiths, Roland R. & Thompson, Travis. (U. 
Minnesota) Pausing In ratio schedules: A function of 
upcoming ratio size. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 753-754.—Attempted to determine whether 

pausing in ratio schedules is a function of the previous 
ratio, the upcoming ratio, or both. 3 rats were alternately 
exposed to mixed and multiple schedules in which the 
response requirements (fixed ratio x, fixed ratio 2x) were 
semirandomly programmed. In the multiple schedule, 
virtually all pausing of 30 sec. or greater occurred before 
the long ratio, while in the mixed schedule this pausing 
was distributed across all 4 ratio combinations. Results 
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suggest that pausing in ratio schedules is largely a 
function of upcoming ratio size.—Author abstract, 

4527. Hemmes, Nancy S. & Eckerman, David A, (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Positive Interaction 
(induction) in multiple variable-interval, differen- 
tlal-reintorcement-of-high-rate schedules. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol, 
17(1), 51-57.—Investigated the effect of increases in the 
rate of responding in 1 component of a multiple schedule 
upon the rate of responding in a 2nd component. 5 male 
White Carneaux pigeons were exposed to a multiple 
schedule where both components were initially variable- 
interval schedules having the same parameter value, 
After rate of key pecking stabilized, 1 component was 
changed to a schedule that differentially reinforced high 
rates of responding. Rate of reinforcement in this varied 
ешрде was adjusted to remain equal to rate of 
reinforcement in the constant (variable-interval) com- 
ponent. 4 Ss showed a maintained increase in rate of 
responding during both the constant and varied com- 
ponents, even though rates of reinforcement did not 
change.—Journal abstract. 

4528. , Lynda Р. (U. California, San Diego) 
Temporal control of responding In schedules of 
reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6077. 

4525. Laursen, Arne M. (Inst. of Neurophysiology, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Post-reinforcement pauses 
and response rate of monkeys on a two-hand 
fixed-ratio schedule. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 85-94. 
—Separately analyzed the fixed-ratio (FR) behavior of 6 
male African, green monkeys (Cercopithecus aethiops) 
for 2 hands. While 1 hand responded on the FR schedule 
the other performed a holding response and the function 
of the hands changed in alternate ratio runs. After 
performance was stable, 90 sessions of further training 
equalized postreinforcement pauses and the mean 
interresponse time of the 2 hands. Hand preference in 
reaching for food remained unchanged. Then, the FR 
requirement was changed (a) in small sequential steps, 
(b) in 2 large steps, and, (c) within sessions alternating 2 
runs at a high ratio with 2 runs at a low ratio. The mean 
duration of postreinforcement pauses was correla 
with an FR maintained throughout a session, but single 
pauses were neither controlled by the immediately 
preceding nor by the following ratio run when a cue to 
its length was available. The mean interresponse time 
was insensitive to changes in FR. The FR performance 
was generally similar to that of pigeons and rats. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4530. Meyer, Merle E., Lesniak, Gary R., & € 
Louis G. (Western Washington State Coll) 
formance following histories of varlous D i. 
sponse stringencies. Proceedings of the Annual th 
vention of the American Psychological Association, e 
Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 755-756.—Trained 16 experimentally ks P 
male, Sprague-Dawley rats on DRL 15-sec sch 
which incorporated 1 of 3 response-stringency A 
values, allowing 0, 2, or 4 responses to occur during f the 
15-sec interval without affecting the availability i: ot 
reinforcer. Upon reaching criterion (100 ог, mo min 
tained reinforcers during 3 consecutive daily x 
sessions), the experimental Ss were shifted to ds 5 
interval (FI) 15-sec schedule for 15 days. exe only. 
trained and maintained on an FI 15-sec schedule 


| per- 
RL re- 
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The larger the RS value during training, the faster was 
both acquisition and the transition to FI performance 
topographies during subsequent training. Imposing RS 
values upon a basic DRL contingency permits approx- 
imations to FI schedules which are associated with 
differential suppression of response rate.—Author ab- 
stract. 

4531. Powell, Robert W., Dertke, Max, & Klein, 
Andrew. (U. South Florida) Ratlo size and reinforce- 
ment rate: Their effects on fixed ratio responding as 
determined by a discrete trials procedure. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 751—752.—Used a 
discrete trial procedure to study the effect of ratio size 
and rate of reinforcement upon fixed-ratio responding. 
Multiple fixed-ratio schedules were used with 4 rats. 
Response rate decreased and preratio (postreinforce- 
ment) pauses generally increased as the ratio require- 
ment increased. Trial duration mainly affected whether 
or not ratios were initiated because, if an S responded at 
all, it usually completed the ratio. Results are interpreted 
as supporting a behavioral unit concept of fixed-ratio 
performance.—Author abstract. 

4532. Richards, Ralph W. (Michigan State U.) 
Reinforcement delay: Some effects on behavioral 
contrast. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5497-5498. 

4533. Todorov, João С. (U. Sad Paulo, Brazil) 
Component duration and relative response rates in 
multiple schedules. Journal of the Experimental Anal- 
ysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 45-49.—Trained 3 
White Carneaux pigeons on a multiple variable-interval 
(VI) 30-sec, VI 90-sec schedule with each component 
presented alternately for an equal (on the average) 
duration. This average duration of exposure to each 
component was varied from 5-300 sec. In all cases, rate 
of response was higher in the VI 30-sec component, but 
the discrepancy in the rate produced by the 2 schedules 
tended to be greatest when the duration of component 
presentation was brief. The mean proportion of re- 
sponses emitted during the VI 30-sec component (re- 
sponses in VI 30-sec component divided by total 
responses) varied from about .60-.71, where 75 would be 
expected on the basis of a matching rule, and .59 was 
that obtained by D. Lander and R. Irwin.—Journal 


abstract. 
Diane & Lloyd, Kenneth E. 


4534. Turnbough, P. 
(Washington State U. Two visual reinforcers for 


Operant responding in Siamese fighting fish (Betta 
splendens) on fixed ratio and differential reinforce- 
ment of other behavior schedules of reinforcement. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 749- 
750.—Conditioned 4 male Bettas to emit an operant 
response reinforced by the opportunity to view а f 

image of another male Betta. In Exp. I, performance 
under continuous reinforcement (CRED, fixed ratio 2 
(FR2), and differential reinforcement of other behavior 
(DRO) schedules of reinforcement were compared. The 
response frequency under CRF and FR2 was approx- 
imately the same. DRO produced a marked decrease in 
responding. In Exp. П, a comparison was made of 
performance under CRF and DRO schedules of light 
only reinforcement. Light only (projector light with no 
film) was found to be as effective a reinforcer as film 
reinforcement. Responding under CRF (light) was 
maintained at approximately the same level as that 
obtained in Exp. I under CRF (film). Response fre- 
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quency decreased under DRO. The behavior of the Ss 
during the presentation of the film and light reinforce- 
ment was markedly different, suggesting a basic differ- 
ence in the nature of the reinforcing properties of the 2 
reinforcers.—Author abstract. 

4535. Wilkie, Donald M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Varlable-time reinforcement In 
multiple and concurrent schedules. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
59-66.—Examined the role of a reduced rate of re- 
sponding in the occurrence of behavioral contrast. 4 
male Holtzman albino rats and a female homing pigeon 
were exposed to a 2-component multiple schedule in 
which 1 component was always a aris lier Vil (VI) 
schedule. The 2nd component was, at different times, 
either a variable-time (VT) schedule in which food was 
delivered independently of responding, or extinction. 
Both extinction and the VT schedule reduced the rate of 
responding in the 2nd component. Behavioral contrast 
was observed, however, only when extinction was 
scheduled in the 2nd component. Exp. II with 2 male 
Holtzman albino rats examined preference, as measured 
by time allocation in concurrent schedules for a VI 
schedule relative to a VT schedule. Ss displayed a lack of 
preference between the 2 schedules. Results support a 
preference interpretation of behavioral contrast.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

Punishment & Extinction 


4536. Carlson, John C. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu) 
Timeout punishment: Rate of reinforcement and 
delay of timeout. Learning & Motivation, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 3(1), 31-43.— Trained 3 male rhesus monkeys in an 
apparatus in which a response on either of 2 available 
levers in the Ist link of a response chain caused the 
alternate lever to retract and produced a stimulus light. 
Responding in Link 2 on the remaining lever in the 
presence of the light produced food. Subsequently 
timeout (TO), retraction of both levers, was made 
contingent upon the last response in Link 1 on 1 lever. 
TO suppressed antecedent responding on the TO lever 
and produced а relatively higher rate of responding on 
(preference for) the alternate response lever. The 
preference for the non-TO lever was maintained when 
rates of reinforcement on the 2 levers were equated and 
appeared not to be related to overall rates of rein- 
forcement within sessions. In a 2nd experiment, the 
degree of suppression on the TO lever was directly 
related to the immediacy ы О with respect to the 

unished response.—Journal abstract. 
s 4537. Holmes, Peter A., Jackson, Donald E., & Byrum, 
Ronald P. (Eastern Michigan U.) Acquisition and 
extinction of conditioned suppression under two 
training procedures. Learning & Motivation, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 334-340.— male naive albino 
ey rats acquired pte тр 
i ictable or random procedures. 
under either predictal js qu FEAE AAA 
ession) and greater resistance to extinc- 


trials; the random group produced positively accelerated 


Я witz, Norman. (Rutgers State U.) Com- 
ол: batween fixed-interval and varlable-inter- 


val schedules of puni 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5481. 
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4539. Orenstein, Howard B., Schumsky, Donald A., 
Roth, Thomas, & Brunner, Robert. (Western Maryland 
Coll.) Spontaneous recovery and generalization of 
extinction. Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 86(2), 173-180.—Trained 8 groups of 7 male Long 
Evans rats each to run down a black straight-alley and 
push open a door for food. All were trained with a 20-cm 
square white circle painted on the door to the goal box, 
extinguished with either a 20- or 79-cm square stimulus, 
and reextinguished after 5.5 or 185 min. on either a 20- 
or 79-cm square circle. Spontaneous recovery and 
generalization of extinction were seen to covary as a 
function of the stimulus used during initial extinction 
and the interval between successive extinction sessions. 
Results are discussed with regard to various procedural 
differences between the present study and other similar 
investigations.—Journal summary. 

4540. Pleune, John R. (U. Southern Mississippi) An 
investigation of certain properties of the stimulus 
complex associated with a primary aversive stim- 
ulus. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5455-5456. 

4541. Robinson, Ronald E. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
The influence of three parameters of response 
prevention on the extinction of a conditioned 
avoidance response. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5498. 

4542. Saunders, Thomas R. (U. Alabama) Effects of 
US intensity and number of CS-US pairings on the 
maintenance of vicious circle behavior by secon- 
dary punishment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5499-5500. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


4543. Doty, Richard L. (Michigan State U.) Homo- 
specific and heterospecific odor preferences in 
sexually-naive Peromyscus maniculatus bairdi and 
Peromyscus leucopus noveboracensis. Dissertation 
EY, er International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5471- 

4544. Free, J. B. (Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, England) Stimuli eliciting mating be- 
haviour of bumblebee (Bombus pratorum L.) males. 
Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(1-2), 55-61—Studied stimuli 
controlling the attraction of male bumblebees to queens 
by suspending queens from objects located along male 
flight routes. It was found that (a) a black object, the size 
of a queen, was more effective in eliciting inspection and 
attempts to mate than the normal orange and black 
arrangement of the queen’s body; (b) the visiting place 
was the cite of greatest attraction to the queen along the 
flight route; and (c) the odor of a queen was important in 
inducing males to alight on her; this factor may account 
for the male’s preference for young queens. (French 

summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

4545. Johnston, Robert E. (Rockefeller U.) Scent 
marking, olfactory communication and social be- 
havior in the golden hamster, Mesocricetus auratus. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 5642. 

4546. Miller, Claude R. (U. Georgia) Sexual 
in the male golden hamster (Mesocricetus auratus). 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6082. 

4547. Peeke, Harman V., Herz, Michael J., & 
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Gallagher, James E. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Changes in aggressive interaction in adjacently 
territorial convict cichlids (Cichlasoma nigrofas- 
clatum): A study of habituation. Behaviour, 1971, Vol, 
40(1-2), 43-54.—Pairs of male convict cichlids (Ci- 
chlasoma nigrofasciatum) were isolated from each other 
and then exposed in adjoining territories under 1 or 2 
exposure conditions: (a) daily 20-min exposure for 38-44 
days, or (b) a massed continuous exposure for 24 or 28 
hr. The incidence of biting and the duration of chin 
display for each fish was recorded. The duration of the 
chin display described a near uniform pattern of 
attenuation for both exposure conditions. The waning of 
the biting response was evident but was more variable 
than the chin display. It is concluded that (a) these 
behaviors tend to habituate with repeated or constant 
exposure to the same stimulus source; and (b) prolonged 
exposure facilitates the habituation of aggressiveness 
between territorial neighbors, thus promoting peace in a 
particular ecological niche. (German summary)—Journal 
summary. 

4548. Spigel, Irwin M., Trivett, Susan, & Fraser, 
David. (Erindale Coll, U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Grooming behavior and competitive dominance in 
the albino rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 78(3), 409—411.—Compared 
dominance in 28 male Wistar rats manifested in water 
competition under 2 levels of deprivation, with grooming 
activity in a nondeprived state. While competitive 
dominance was significantly related to motivational 
level, grooming emerged as a more stable indicator of 
social ascendance and did not require prior manipulation 
of a biological state. Implications of this observation for 
broader aspects of social motivation are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


4549. Gordon, Gloria S. (Washington U.) Visual 
perception by the crayfish of environmental motion. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5476. 

4550. Miller, James D. & Luz, George A. (Central 
Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) A “learning-set 
procedure for sound-quality discriminations by 
chinchillas. Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr). 
Vol. 10(2), 136-146.—Trained chinchillas by avoidance 
conditioning on 60 consecutive problems of auditory 
discrimination. A repeated sound (AA) was the negative 
stimulus, and a sequence of 2 distinct sounds (AB) was 
the positive stimulus. The major findings are (% 
chinchillas can discriminate among a wide variety o 
sounds, since criterion was met by every chinchilla for 
every problem; and (b) 29% of the problems were soe 
with only 1 error or none. Procedural and metho! 
ological considerations are included.—P. N. Hepe 

4551. Offutt, C. (City Coll, City U. Ме 
York) Response of the tautog (Tautog orally 
Teleost) to acoustic stimuli measured by classic 
conditioning the heart rate. Conditional Reflex у 
(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 205-214.—Tested sound detection > 
tautog (tautoga onitis) between 10-500 Hz. "e 
conditional heart rate response. Threshold levels o 
but at 150 Hz. consistent responses were obtaine 
as -15 db. At temperature extremes, thresholds ten rel) 
be higher than at intermediate temperatures. 
—Journal summary. 
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4552. Beemer, Lynda C. (U. Maryland) Develop- 
mental changes in the self-concepts of children and 
adolescenis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5031-5032. 

4553. Collins, J. К. & Thomas, N. Т. (Macquarie U., 
School of Behavioral Sciences, North Ryde, New South 
Wales, Australia) Age and susceptibility to same sex 
peer pressure. British Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 83-85.—Individually sub- 
jected 50 male and 50 female 5-19 yr. olds to an 
obviously and unanimously wrong decision by a group 
of their same-sex peers. Conformity differed among the 
age groups but not between sexes. Maximum conformity 
was found in the adolescent age group.—Journal ab- 
асі. 

4554, Davis, Albert J. (Vassar Coll.) Cognitive style: 
Methodological and developmental considerations. 
Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1447-1459. 
—Administered 23 items of Sigel’s Cognitive Style Test, 
SCST-Form A, on 2 occasions to 120 Ss in the 5th, 8th, 
and llth grades and college. Mean test-retest reliability 
coefficients of .66 and .63 were obtained for SCST 
response frequencies and percentages, respectively. 
Certain responses were found to be a function of the 
content and organizational properties of the items, 
indicating a validity problem of item-response elicitation. 
Less than '/; of the sample responded consistently inl 
preferred stylistic manner and raised a question of the 
nature of cognitive style as a unitary process. No sex 
differences in SCST responses were found. SCST 
responses across the 4 grade levels yielded develop- 
mental trends inconsistent with the findings of previous 
research.—Journal abstract. 

. 4555. Klein, Ronald L. & Birren, James E. (West 
Virginia U.) Age differences in social conformity on 
a task of auditory signal detection. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 71(Pt. 2), 661-662.—Attempted to 
determine if age, sex, and task difficulty act as predictors 
of social conformity in a laboratory auditory signal 
detection task. 12 17-22 yr. olds were compared to 12 
60—74 yr. olds regarding susceptibility to social influence. 
Using a modified Crutchfield apparatus, young and old 
Ss were subjected to contrived group pressures toward 
erroneous perceptual judgments. Older 85 complied 
significantly more often than younger Ss. There was not 
à significant sex difference. And, conformity occurred 
more frequently as task difficulty increased. A disparity 
between the conformity behavior of young and old 
individuals was demonstrated.—Author abstract. 

4556. McCarver, Ronald B. (U. Alabama) A devel- 
opmental study of the effect of organizational cues 
on short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5491. 

4557. Miller, Leon К. (U. Illinois. Chicago) Devel- 
opmental differences in the field of view during 
tachistoscopic presentation. Child Development, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1543-1551.—Required 2nd graders, 
6th graders, and undergraduates (N = 72) to locate 
single target letters appearing in an array of letters. Exp. 
I revealed significant differences in performance asso” 
ciated with field extent and density although neither 
factor interacted with age. Although some evidence for 
developmental differences in the effects of target 
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location were found, these differences were highly 
dependent upon the nature of the display. In Exp. П, 
arrays shown to be relatively sensitive to the effects of 
target location were presented under conditions designed 
to elicit developmental differences in overall levels of 
performance. Significant differences associated with age, 
exposure duration, and target location were found, but 
little support was obtained for the hypothesis that the 
field of view of younger children is more limited than 
that of adults——Journal abstract. 

4558. Nardi, Anne Н. & Nardi, Gabriel A. (West 
Virginia U.) Percelved age differences in personality 
in adolescents, adults and older people. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 653-654.— Designed as a 
life span investigation of age related perceptions of 
certain personality dimensions. 3 marker age periods 
were selected: adolescence, adulthood, and late adult- 
hood. The objective of the study was to assess perceived 
age differences within the structure of a comprehensive 
personality framework. Results indicate that the 3 
marker age periods are differentially perceived. Data 
suggest that the perception of these stages differs also as 
a function of self- vs. other-perceptions, particularly 
regarding the adolescent period.—Author abstract. 

4559. Rackley, Walter R. (George Washington U.) 
The acquisition of new grammatical rules In the 
years following infancy. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5497. 

4560. Skolnick, Arlene. (U. California, Inst. of 
Human Development, Berkeley) Historical perspec- 
tives on childhood: Some challenges to develop- 
mental psychology. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 
7(Pt. 1), 89-90.—Discusses evidence presented by Aries 
showing a lack of social differentiation between children 
and adults in medieval society. 3 interpretations of Aries’ 
work are presented in the form of 3 models of 
development: a classical developmental model, an 
arrested. development model an early competance 
model.—Author abstract. : 

4561. Velasco-Fernández, Rafael. (National Auton- 
omous U. Mexico, Mexico City) Los conceptos de 
Infancia y adolescencia dentro del ciclo vital. 
[Concepts of childhood and adolescence as parts of the 
life cycle.] Revista de la Clínica de la. Conducta, 1970 
(Aug), Vol. 4(7), 68-78.—Presents an article with the 
intention of encouraging the medical student to include 
in his biomedical knowledge sufficient understanding of 
the concepts of childhood and adolescence as parts of 
the life cycle. These concepts are approached from the 
medico-psychological viewpoint, keeping in mind the 
anthropological and social aspects. The student is urged 
to consider the variety of pathogenic factors which may 
frustrate the normal development of a child, e.g. 
parent-child relations, sociocultural influences, heredity 
and environment, sexual development, etc. The diffi- 
culties inherent in the scientific study of these subjects 
are pointed out and the danger of exaggeration and 
untoward generalizations is noted. (French summary) 


—English summary. 


INFANCY 


62. Barten, Sybil & Ronch, Judah. (Albert Einstein 
DE of voisin Yeshiva U.) Continuity In the 
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development of visual behavior in young infants. 
Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1566-1571. 
—Conducted a longitudinal study of 24 infants from 
birth to 4 mo. to determine the later correlates of 
neonatal visual pursuit. Amount of neonatal pursuit 
correlated with vertical following at 1 mo. Neonatal 
following of a face was negatively correlated with 
duration of fixation of a face at 3 and 4 mo. Length of 
lst fixation was found to decrease from 3-4 mo. The 
influence of individual differences in attentiveness on the 
development of visual schemata is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4563. Bond, Elizabeth K. (Monmouth Medical Center, 
Н. Pollak Clinic, Long Branch, N.J.) Perception of 
form by the human infant. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 77(4), 225-245.—Presents a review of 
research on the young infant's responses to visual 
patterns, emphasizing what these responses indicate 
about the capacity of form perception in the infant. Both 
visual scanning patterns and discrimination data are 
treated. A presentation of theoretical positions and a 
consideration of some of the problems and techniques 
involved in this research are included. It is concluded 

that there seems to be no evidence to date which 
necessitates rejection of the prevailing view that the 
perception of the infant is qualitatively similar to that of 
the adult. (85 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4564. Clifton, R., Siqueland, E. R., & Lipsitt, L. P. (U. 
Massachusetts) Conditioned headturning in human 
newborns as a function of conditioned response 
requirements and states of wakefulness. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 
43-57.—Compared the effects of presenting reinforce- 
ment contingent upon headturning for 2 groups of 
infants (N = 36) differing as to the response require- 
ments рава оп Ss іп the conditioning task (5 уз. 15° 
ipsilateral headmovements). Changes in criterion head- 
turning over conditioning trials for each of the 2 
response-contingent reinforcement groups were com- 
pared with the performance of random reinforcement 
control Ss matched with individual experimental Ss on 
the number and sequence of reinforcements given over 
conditioning trials. Response-contingent reinforcement 
resulted in significantly higher levels of headturning 
performance, and this effect was independent of dif- 
ferences in d requirements. Probability of head- 
turning showed a linear relationship to behavioral ratings 
on a 5-point scale of wakefulness with minimal head- 
turning occurring for both experimental and control Ss 
on those trials in which Ss were rated as sleeping either 
"deeply" or "lightly." Experimental Ss were twice as 
responsive as control Ss on conditioning trials where 
they were rated as behaviorally "awake." (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4565. Clifton, Rachel K., Meyers, William J., & 
Solomons, Gerald. (U. Massachusetts) Methodological 
problems in conditioning the headturning response 
of newborn infants. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 29—42.—Gave tactile 
stimulation on the cheek to 40 newborn infants followed 
by glucose solution which was either contingent or 

noncontingent upon an ipsilateral headturn. Treatment 
groups were subdivided into no-drug or drug groups on 
the basis of medication given to mothers in the 4-hr 
period preceding delivery. Results indicate no main 
effect of maternal medication. There was a main effect of 
treatment, with experimental Ss responding with more 


headturning than control Ss. The experimental Ss did Not 
maintain their increased responding throughout trials 
but tended to return to the control group’s level of 
responding. Ss spontaneously awake showed more 
headturning throughout the session than Ss initially rated 
asleep, but rated awake after the wake-up procedure, 
Discrepancies between this study and previous condi. 
tioned headturning studies are discussed, (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4566. Collard, Roberta R. & Rydberg, Jean, (U. 
Massachusetts) Generalization of habituation to prop- 
erties of objects In human Infants. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 81-82.—The increasing 
tendency of infants to choose an object with novel 
properties after increasing habituation to another object 
was used to measure their ability to generalize form and 
color. Infants 8-13 mo. old were presented with a series 
of toys of varying sizes but of the same color (red or 
blue) or form (cube or sphere) and then were given a 
choice between an object with similar properties and an 
object with novel ones, Ss chose the toy with novel 
properties above chance level in all tests, indicating that 
they could generalize these forms and colors. They 
generalized form to a greater degree than color and in 
preference to color.—Author abstract. 

4567. Collins, Doris; Kessen, William, & Haith, 
Marshall. (Yale U.) Note on an attempt to replicate à 
relation between stimulus unpredictability and in- 
fant attention. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 1-8.—Presented 3 levels of visual 
stimulus unpredictability to 48 2- and 4-mo-old infants. 
"Unpredictability" corresponded to the temporal and 
spatial regularity with which 2 lights flashed in a 60-sec 
sequence. Limb movement and sucking behavior were 
the measures of interest and were suppressed for all light 
sequences. The effect of stimulation on limb movement 
was stronger for the 4 mo. olds, and there was à 
suggestion of an inverted-U relation between activity and 
level of predictability in this age group. There was aini 
suggestion of faster inter- and intratrial habituation Y 
the sucking response in the older group.—Journal 
abstract. à 

4568. Emde, Robert N., McCartney, Robert D., | 
Harmon, Robert J. (U. Colorado, Medical School, 
Denver) Neonatal smiling In REM states: IV. 25. 
mature study. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 420), 
1657-1661.—Tested the hypothesis that prem i 
fants would have a greater density of smiling d 
full-term infants. 20 premature and 20 full-term pu 
observed during a feeding and during the Ist 2 Е i- 
periods following feeding. Prematures showed pet 
icantly more endogenous smiling than full-term sing 
borns (p < .01). A correlation of -.71 between к n 
density and postconceptional age was obtained 
the age limits studied.—Journal abstract. Motor 

4569. Сіасотап, Sharon G. (Syracuse U) Mate. 
restraint and time since feeding in the neo! Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr); 
32(10-B), 6029. s. (0. 

4570. Hillman, Donald & Bruner, Jerome tions in 
Nebraska) Infant sucking in response to varia! ж 
schedules of feeding reinforcement. ve 130), 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), ^t nipple 
240-247.—Fed 48 1-4 mo. old infants from ale d ^ 
through which milk delivery could be ton with 
variety of fixed-interval schedules were 0520 
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maximum nonreinforced delay of 2 sec. Various fixed 
ratios were also employed, with maximum of 4 sucks per 
drop of milk. The schedules were linked to negative or 
positive mouthing pressure in different Ss. The principal 
response to the more sparesely reinforced schedules was 
a decrease in length of sucking bursts and a concomitant 
increase in length of pauses between. No scalloping 
effects were found in the sucking patterns. The older Ss 
were more sensitive to changes in schedule. Differential 
reaction also exhibited itself in sucking arrhythmia, 
younger Ss showing a more marked differential reaction 
to schedules through arrhythmia. Findings indicate an 
increase in alertness and information processing with 
increased difficulty in obtaining nutriment synchron- 
ously with reflex patterns of sucking, since pausing in 
sucking is associated with greater scanning activity. 
—Journal abstract, 

4571, Kagan, Jerome. Do infants think? Scientific 
American, 1972(Mar), Vol. 226(3), 74—82.—Describes 
research indicating that certain cognitive processes are 
largely controlled by maturation. As early as the 2nd 
mo., infants acquire schemata, or mental representations, 
of events. Events that are moderately different from an 
infan's schema elicit larger spans of attention than 
either totally familiar or novel events. The end of the Ist 
yr. is characterized by the emergence of hypotheses, 
Cognitive structures which enable the infant to transform 
mentally discrepant events into familiar forms. Theo- 
retical and practical implications of these findings are 
discussed.—P. Tobin. 

4572, Kaye, Kenneth. (U. Chicago) Milk pressure as 
a determinant of the burst-pause pattern In neonatal 
sucking. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
83-84.—The burst-pause pattern is found in both 
nutritive and nonnutritive sucking. Contrary to the 
literature, it is not the delivery of fluid which causes the 
burst-pause pattern to be replaced by continuous 
sucking, but rather the flow of fluid faster than some 
critical threshold, Below this threshold, however, it does 
make a difference to the burst-pause ratio whether there 
is some fluid delivered or none at all. Thus there are at 
least 3 different kinds of sucking with respect to the 
burst-pause pattern.—Author abstract. 

4573. Kessen, William; Salapatek, Philip & Haith, 
Marshall. (Yale U.) The visual response of the human 
newborn to linear contour. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 9-20.—Recor- 
ded the visual responses of 16 newborn infants to а 
black-white edge and to a blank homogeneous field by 
corneal-reflection photography. Each S was resented 
the edge once in a vertical orientation, to the left or right 
of center, and once in a horizontal orientation, above or 
below center. Vertical edges clearly attracted Ss' gaze but 
horizontal edges appeared to have no effect whatsoever. 
Various interpretations are offered for the greater 
attractiveness of vertical edges, and some preliminary 
data on scanning patterns are discussed. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4574. Ross, Hildy S., Rheingold, Harriet L., & 
Eckerman, Carol O. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Approach and exploration of a novel alternative by 
12-month-old infants. Journal of ‘Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 85-93.—Studied the 
behavior of 12 12-mo-old Ss during 2 5-min trials in an 
experimental environment which consisted of 1 large 
room (start room) with 2 smaller rooms (test rooms) 
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opening into it and containing 1 toy each. In Trial 1, Ss 
were placed with their mothers in the start room and 
allowed to enter 1 test room and play with the toy it 
contained. All but 1 S entered the room and contacted 
the toy. In Trial 2, the door to the 2nd test room was 
opened and Ss were allowed to enter both rooms. 10 Ss 
entered the novel test room and contacted the novel to 
Ist. During Trial 2 the Ss spent reliably more time Бо 
in the novel test room and playing with the novel toy. 
The consistent choice of novel stimulation demonstrates 
that the infant learns and remembers the properties of 
rooms and objects he encounters and, by selectively 
approaching the novel elements of the environment, 
increases the range of his own learning opportunities. 
—Journal abstract. 

4575. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) Sec- 
ondary reinforcement in infants. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 138- 
144.—Taught a spatial discrimination to 14 10-mo-old 
infants during a single experimental session using 
secondary reinforcement. In the Ist task, Ss received 
paired presentations of a tone and cereal for touching a 
target. After each reinforcement, 23 sec. elapsed before 
another could be received and S heard a 2nd tone during 
this period. In the 2nd task, Ss heard the food-paired 
tone (T*) each time they touched 1 of 2 new targets and 
heard the 2nd tone (T*) each time they touched the other 
target. The number of responses producing T* was 
reliably greater than the number producing Т", thus 
demonstrating a genuine secondary reinforcement ef- 
fect.—Journal abstract. 

4576. Thoman, Evelyn B. Barnett, C. R, & 
Leiderman, P. H. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Feeding behavlors of newborn Infants as 
a function of parity of the mother. Child Development, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1471-1483.—Investigated the 
effects of maternal parity on реше гей behaviors of 
(a) 125 infants given their 1st feeding at 12 hr. of age by a 
nurse, (a) 41 infants fed by the mother and observed 
throughout the 3-day lying-in period, and (c) 115 infants 
fed by a nurse at some time during the Ist 3 postnatal 
days. At 12 hr. of age, the nurse feedings revealed a 
prenatal effect of maternal parity: infants of multiparous 
mothers required more feeding intervals. Primiparous 
mothers consistently used a greater number of feeding 
intervals and more time in nonfeeding activities. The 
primiparous pairs showed a marked decrease in the 
number of intervals over the 3 days of observation. 
Nurse-infant feedings required less time, used fewer 
intervals, and resulted in greater formula intake than 
mother-infant feedings. They also showed increases on 
these measures with the age of the infant. Results 
indicate that infants provide clues in the feeding 
situation to which the nurses respond. Inexperienced, 
primiparous mothers ees respond less to cues 


1. 
TI. Wheeler, Kirk E. (Cornell U.) Assessment of 


auditory localization In the Infant. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts "У iternational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5503. 
4578. Wilson, Ronald S. (U. Louisville, Medical 
School) Twins: Early mental development. Science, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 175(4024), 915-917.—Periodically а$- 
sessed the mental development of 261 infant twins. 
displayed high within-pair concordance for level of 
mental development during the Ist and 2nd years. Ss 
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were also concordant for the spurts and lags in 
development in this period (monozygotic twins more so 
than dizygotic). From these results it is inferred that 
infant mental development is primarily determined by 
the twins’ genetic blueprint and that other factors serve 
mainly a supportive function.—Journal abstract. 

4579, Zelazo, Philip R. & Komer, M. Joan. (Harvard 
U.) Infant smiling to nonsocial stimuli and the 
recognition hypothesis. Child Development, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 42(5), 1327—1339.— Presented 20 white home-reared 
12-15 wk. old male infants with either 3 levels of visual 
or 3 levels of auditory stimulation. Each S received 2 
7-min blocks of stimulation of 2 consecutive days. АП 3 
stimulus levels were presented during each block with 
each level lasting for 8 consecutive 8-sec exposures. An 
analysis of variance of smiling frequency confirmed the 
prediction from the recognition hypothesis that the 
smiling pattern to unfamiliar stimuli would be curvi- 
linear over blocks and days (p < .05). Smiling to the 
nonsocial auditory stimuli was clearly curvilinear, while 
the nonsocial visual data more closely approximated 
smiling to social visual stimuli reported in previous 
studies. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4580. Anyan, Walter R. & Quillian, Warren W. (Yale 
U., Medical School) The naming of primary colors by 
children. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 
1629-1632.—Presented red, blue, and yellow cards to 
313 male and 292 female 1—8 yr. olds for identification. 
5-6 yr. old girls scored higher than boys of the same age. 
6 yr. olds who attended school outperformed those who 
had not been to school, and girls of this age who had not 
been to school named colors as well as boys who 
attended school.—Journal abstract. 

4581. Bernstein, Martin E. & Di Vesta, Francis J. 

(Pennsylvania State U.) The formation and reversal of 
an attitude as functions of assumed self-concept, 
race, and socloeconomic class. Child Development, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1417-1431.—Studied racial atti- 
tudes in 112 black and white 5th-6th grade males from a 
school in a lower socioeconomic urban area and in 28 
white 5th-6th grade males from a school in an adjoining 
upper-middle socioeconomic area. Each S learned a 
favorable or unfavorable attitude about a stimulus 
depicting either a white or a black boy in 1 phase, and 
reversed it in the 2nd phase of the experiment. A positive 
(favorable) attitude was developed by indicating that 
favorable (pleasant) words were "right" or that unfavora- 
ble words were “wrong.” The procedures were reversed 
in developing an unfavorable attitude. Favorable atti- 
tudes were learned more easily than unfavorable ones, 
and fewer errors were made in acquiring attitudes about 
the stimulus depicting the white than the black boy. The 
positive attitude was more resistant to change than was 
the negative attitude. Congruency between contingencies 
of reinforcement in the formation and reversal stages 
were found to inhibit the reversal of an attitude. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4582. Black, Robert B. (Ohio U.) An investigation of 
early childhood development as related to age and 
social class. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4934. 

4583. Carothers, Richard A. (Purdue U.) An inves- 
igation of covert verbal control of behavior in the 
sulturally disadvantaged child. Dissertation Abstracts 


nternational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5434. 
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4584, Cline, Victor B., Croft, Roger G., & Courrier, 
Steven. (U. Utah) The desensitization of children to 
television violence. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 
7(Pt. 1), 99-100.—Children with histories of high and 
low exposure to TV (and the violence therein) were 
exposed to a moderately violent film. Measures of 
autonomic response (skin conductance and blood vol- 
ume pulse amplitude) were taken before and during their 
exposure to the violent film. Over both measures and in 
another replicated study the high TV exposure Ss were 
found to be significantly less "aroused" autonomically 
suggesting a limited but still definite and measurable 
desensitization to filmed violence. Since the Ss had had 
no recent exposure to the particular film, results suggest 
the possibility of a generalizing effect for the desensi- 
tization that occurred.—Author abstract. 

4585. Collins, Willard A. (Stanford U.) Effects of 
temporal spacing on children's comprehension and 
behavior following exposure to media violence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6024—6025. 

4586. Currier, Joseph R. (U. Maryland) Relationship 
of race-image of Negro males to figure-ground 
perception in a black-white perceptual field. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10- 
B), 6044. 

4587. Douglas, Robert J., Packouz, Ken, & Douglas, 
Dorothy. (U. Washington) The development of inhi- 
bition in man. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 121-122,—Author abstract 

4588. Etaugh, Claire F. & Averill, Bonnie E. (Bradley 
U.) Effects of type and source of labels on children's 
perceptual judgments and discrimination learning. 
Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1619-1623. 
—Examined the hypothesis that labeling effects would 
be greatest for Ss who produced their own labels. 60 5- 
and 60 10-yr-old Ss learned either a distinctive label for 
each of 4 forms, or 2 common labels for 2 pairs of these 
forms. In each condition, labels were either self- 
produced by S or imposed by E. Ss who had learned 
common labels made more “same” judgments to non- 
identical forms. The hypothesis was not supported. 
—Journal abstract, 

4589. Feldstein, Jerome Н. (U. Connecticut) The 
Incentive value of uncertainty reduction, variety, and 
materlal rewards in children’s choice behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5472-5473. 

4590. Hamrick, Diane D. (U. Georgia) Habituation 
of the orlenting response in socially deprived Negro 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(AP"): 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6048. 

4591. Henker, Barbara A. & Whalen, Carol K. (U: 
California, Los Angeles) Information processing in 
audio-visual conflict. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 197. d 
Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 129-130—4- and 5-yr-old children receive 
discrepant auditory and visual information in a match- 
to-sample task. After modality preferences were EA 
tained, priming and instructions were used to facilità 
shifts to the nonpreferred modality. The majority of Ше 
older Ss made visual matches initially, while mos 
younger Ss chose auditory matches. Unimodal priming 
was more effective in increasing auditory than у 
shifts, and children who shifted modalities once We" 
better able to ignore a competing auditory stimulus than 
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children who made no prior shift. Developmental 
changes in susceptibility to “auditory capture” and 
malleability of “task set" are suggested.—Author ab- 
stract. 

4592. Kaufman, Alan S. (Psychological Corp., New 
York, N.Y.) Piaget and Gesell: A psychometric 
analysis of tests built from their tasks. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1341-1360.—Adminis- 
tered the Gesell Developmental Tests, a specially 
constructed battery built from Piaget’s tasks, and the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests to 103 kinder- 
gartners. The Piaget and Gesell tests correlated about .60 
with MA and with each other, but only about .15 with a 
measure of physical maturity (teething level). A factor 
analysis of the 13 Piaget tasks produced 3 rotated factors 
analogous to Piaget’s posited operations of number, 
classes, and relations. A factor analysis of the 11 Gesell 
tasks provided insight into F. Йе and L. Ames's 
postulated construct of behavioral maturity. A joint 
analysis of the Piaget, Gesell, and Lorge-Thorndike tests 
produced a large unrotated general factor; after rotation, 
each battery loaded on a separate factor. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4593. Lambert, Howard. (Denver General Hosp. 
Colo.) A comparison of cognitive developmental 
theorles of ego and moral development. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 115-116.—Measured the 
degree of relationship between the stages of Loevinger's 
theory of ego development and the stages of Kohlberg's 
theory of moral development. A contingency table was 
generated visually portraying the correspondences be- 
tween the ego and moral development stages. Results led 
to the conclusion that, in the transition from one ego 
level to the next, the development of moral reasoning is 
preceded by the development of other ego functions. An 
attempt to isolate a moral factor within the ego 
development test failed. It is concluded that the 
Loevinger test measures a master trait that cannot be 
broken down into component developmental strands. 
—Author abstract. 

4594. Oomen, H. A. (Royal Tropical Inst, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands) Causes and effects of child 
malnutrition. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 74(6), 421-426.—Discusses the impor- 
tance of diet in relation of the nutritionally vulnerable 
period in a child—birth to 18 mo. The role of protein and 
calories (PC) is stressed, with considerations on how the 
majority of the world’s population compensates for lack 
of the 1,000 calories and 35 gm. of protein/day which 
Western medical circles consider necessary for normal 
development. The nature and effects of PC child 
malnutrition are discussed, noting growth retardation 
and prospects for recovery. The semantics of nutrition 
are considered, with a warning of applying "normal 
values of affluent societies to different cultures. It is 
proposed that each child is adapted to meet different 
environment situations. On this premise, the value of 

IQ" is not the same in contrasting societies. Implication 
for the relation between nutrition and intelligence are 
thus considered.— P. Hertzberg. 

4505, Prentice, Norman M. & Fathman, Robert E. (U. 
Texas) Joking riddles: A developmental index of 
children's humor. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. «Pt. 
1), 119-120.—Joking riddles categorized as aggressiva 
dependent, or neutral in content were administered to 48 
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middle-class children of average intellect in the Ist, 3rd, 
and 5th grades. While comprehension increased linearly 
from Grades 1-5, enjoyment of riddles was steady 
overall from Grade 1 to Grade 3 but decreased in Grade 
5. This decrease was presumptively related to the 
increasing complexity of the older child's cognitive 
structures which the riddles failed to challenge. Slight sex 
differences were obtained in riddle enjoyment, but none 
with respect to comprehension or riddle content.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

4596. Schulman, Howard M. & Satz, Paul. (U. 
Florida, Neuropsychology Lab.) Response patterns of 
children to homologous bilateral simultaneous 
stimulation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1, 
131-132.—Investigated responses to bilateral and uni- 
lateral tactile stimulation in 5 different age groups of 
normal 3'/-7!/ yr. old children. The purpose was (а) to 
determine whether performance on these tasks was 
developmental, (b) whether performance was correlated 
with other parameters (IQ, sex, right-left [R-L] dis- 
crimination), and (c) whether error responses were 
lateralized in a manner seen in unilaterally rain-injured 
adults. Significant developmental trends were observed 
which were independent of IQ, sex, and R-L discrim- 
ination. Analysis of error responses revealed a lateral 
tendency (left-sided) which was similar to the extinction 
phenomenon seen in brain-injured adults.—Aithor ab- 
stract. 

4597. Symmes, David & Eisengart, Marvin A. (Na- 
tional Inst. of Health, National Inst. of Child Health & 
Human Development, Bethesda, Md.) Evoked re- 
sponse correlates of meaningful visual stimuli in 
children. Psychophysiology, 1971(Nov), Vol, 8(6), 769- 
778,—Presented photographic slides of familiar objects 
or cartoons tachistoscopically to a group of 79 5-11 yr. 
old normal children in a study of the evoked response 
correlates of meaningful visual stimuli, Control stimuli 
consisted of blank slides or defocused cartoons matched 
for brightness. A warning flash preceded the slides by 1 
sec. EEG and eye movement potentials were recorded on 
line with a 9.5-sec time constant and averaged off-line. 
The principal finding was а vertex SAPE slow 
potential peaking about 500 msec. after slide presen- 
tation which correlated with reports of interest in and 
recall of both objects and cartoons. Responses in the 
occipital region € anged less consistently with pictorial 
material, and were the same to the warning flash whether 
it preceded control or test stimuli, The vertex negative 
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A high correlation between cognitive development and 
moral development was found as well as a systematic 
relationship between the stage of cognitive development 
and the stage of moral development. An additional 
analysis of the discrepancies between cognitive devel- 
opment and moral development further supported the 
facilitating effect that formal operations have on moral 
development.—Author abstract. 

4599. Tschanz, Emilla L. (Iowa State U.) Realism of 
fears and children’s animistic thinking. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5898. 

4600. Wi Paul & Russell, James E. (U. 
Alabama) Proximity and interactional behavior of 
young children to their “security” blankets. Child 
Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1575-1579.—Found 
that 18-50 mo. old children, professed by their 
mothers to be attached to their blankets, preferred these 
objects in a play setting over 3 other items: (a) an 
unfamiliar blanket judged to be similar in tactile 
properties, e a familiar article of clothing which 
normally touched S's skin, and (c) a novel control item. 
The frequency of S’s proximity and interactional 
behaviors to his blanket declined steadily throughout the 
time of the play session, while significant intrasessional 
trends to S's mother, who was also present, were not 
juin eni oh abstract. 

‚ White, Kathleen M. (Boston U.) Conceptual 
style and conceptual ability in kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. Child Development, 971(Nov), Vol. 
42(5), 1652-1656.—Analyzed the grouping responses of 
15 males and 15 females from kindergarten and Grades 
2, 4, 6, and 8 (N = 150) for style and ability. Preference 
for the inferential style differentiated between kinder- 
gartners and older Ss, while occurrence of the ability 
variables increased more gradually with age. Data are 
interpreted as supporting the ability-style distinction. 
—VJournal abstract. 


Learning 


4602. Ball, Steven E. (Texas Technological U.) The 
effects of dimensional salience and pretraining on 
T PN. mon Benwnor of preschool children. 

issertation tract. і 
205) d racts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
. Berch, Daniel B. (U. New Mexi [ 
Interaction and me onl ane iio Sateue 
discrimination learning. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
mined the relative difficulty of 2 disc: 


7 | 39:1303 
stimulus interaction hypothesis. Findings with 64 a 


prediction, е 


Мол, It is suggested that this i vee i 
фе 3 the lack of an assumption that relational cues, a 
unction as effective stimuli for children in discrimi- 
nation-learning problems.—Journai abstract. s 
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4604. John R. (U. Arizona, Center for Early 
Childhood Education) Effects of verbal Pretraining on 
letter identification under variations in response 
number. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 1), 
479-480.— Studied the influence of verbal pretraining on 
letter identification in 74 kindergarten children under 
variations in number of responses made to stimuli in a 
set. Ss receiving verbal pretraining learned to label 

itional cues in letters subsequently to be identified. Ss 
in a control condition participated in a color-naming 
task. One set of existing hypotheses suggests that 
pretraining affects perceptual learning. Another set 
suggests that pretraining influences the acquisition of 
associations to stimuli. Significant main effects sup- 
ported hypothesized verbal pretraining influences on 
perceptual learning.—Author abstract 

4605. Berman, Phyllis W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Stimulus novelty as a variable in children's win-stay 
lose-shift discrimination learning set. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1591—1595.— Presented a 
series of 24 reward and 24 nonreward 2-trial discrim- 
ination problems to 32 2.5-6.5 yr. olds. Ss responded 
with either of 2 procedures. The 2-stimulus group was 
presented with the same pair of stimuli on both trials of 
each problem; the 1-stimulus group was presented with 1 
stimulus on Trial 1, which was repeated on Trial 2, 

aired with a new stimulus. Findings are: (a) more errors 
ollowing Trial | reward than nonreward; (b) more 
errors by the l-stimulus than the 2-stimulus group; and 
(c) no interaction between procedural group and re- 
ward.—Journal abstract. 

4606. Bufford, Rodger K. (U. Illinois) Discrimination 
hiatory and discriminative light cues as factors In 
nonreinforced imitative performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6043. 

4607. Butter, Eliot J. (U. Massachusetts) Visual and 
haptic training and cross-modal transfer of а 

ve cognitive strategy. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5467-5468. 

4608. Calhoun, Jo A. (U. New Mexico) Develop- 
mental and socio-cultural aspects of imagery in the 
picture-word paired-associate learning of children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5468. de 

4609. Campione, Joseph C. & Beaton, Virginia L. (U. 
Illinois, Children's Research Center) Transfer of traln- 
ing: Some boundary conditions and initial theory. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(ЕеБ), 
Vol. 13(1), 94-114.— Conducted a series of 5 experiments 
with 404 36-79 mo. old Ss. Exp. I and II employed à 
verbal pretraining task followed by transfer to 8 
simultaneous, 2-choice discrimination. Results hrs 
inconsistent with predictions generated by theorists who 
stress the role of either verbal or perceptual factors 10 
children's discrimination learning. Essentially, there uit 
no sign of any transfer. In Exp. III and IV, transfer wa 
not obtained when the format of the transfer 8 Т 
differed from that of the training problem, e.g. trans’ 
Was not obtained when the training problem was і 
Successive discrimination and the transfer task а y 
taneous discrimination. Exp. V replicated Exp. I ane о. 
with the exception that the verbal pretraining task W d 
followed by a successive rather than a simultaneous 

ination. Transfer was obtained and was cons! 
tent with predictions stemming from a model stressing 
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the role of perceptual, rather than verbal, factors. Data 
ате discussed in terms of an outline of an empirically 
based theory of transfer. Possible mechanisms under- 
n the transfer failures are also discussed, along with 
methods of deciding between these competing formu- 
Jations.—Journal abstract. 

4610. Cole, Lawrence E. & Kanak, N. Jack. (U. 
Oklahoma) Paired-associate learning and bidirec- 
tional associative recall in first, third, fifth, and 
seventh graders. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 128-137.—Taught 64 Ist, 
3rd, 5th, and 7th graders a paired-associate list of 7 pairs 
of familiar pictures. Ss learned to a criterion of 1 perfect 
trial followed by modified-free recall. Ist and 3rd 
graders required significantly more acquisition trials 
than 5th and 7th graders. Various component analyses, 
including stage analyses, were conducted to isolate the 
reasons for the differential learning rates. Both forward 
and backward recall were invariant across all grade 
levels, Associative symmetry was demonstrated for all 
grade levels using both the conventional statistical 
analysis and a conditioned probability analysis.—Journal 
abstract. 

4611. Cool, Sharon, (U. South Dakota) Children's 
discrimination learning as a function of reinforce- 
ment combination, type of reinforcement, and in- 
structions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5469. 

4612. Costantini, Arthur F. (Kent State U.) The effect 
of reinforcement contingencies on response inhi- 
bition in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5469. 

13. DeCasper, Anthony J. & Zeiler, Michael D. 
(Emory U.) Steady-state behavior in children: A 
method and some data. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 231-239.— Devised a 
procedure to enable the study of children for enough 
Sessions to warrant conclusions about steady-state 
behavior. Access to the school locker served as the 
reinforcing event. The locker opened when 10 lights 
came on, and 5 4—5 yr. olds then used the locker to store 
clothing and to obtain necessary materials. The onset of 
each light depended upon the completion of 1 of 2 
Schedules: a fixed-ratio schedule and either а fixed- 
interval or a DRL schedule. Ss completed 18-32 sessions. 
Response rates were always high with the fixed-ratio 
schedule and low with the DRL schedule. The fixed- 
interval schedule generated rates identical to the fixed 
ratio until S had experienced the DRL schedule. 
Fixed-interval rates then became low.—Journal abstract. 

4614. Goggin, James E. (Yeshiva U.) Dependency, 
Imitation learning and the process of identification. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6029. 

4615. Goldstein, Sondra B. & Siegel, Alexander W. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Observing behavior and children's 
discrimination learning. Child Development, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1608-1613.—Trained 48 3rd graders 
On a successive, 2-choice discrimination under 1 of 
conditions: (a) immediate reinforcement (IM), (b) 10-sec 
empty delay (ED), and (c) 10-sec delay with discrim- 
inalive stima in view of $ (FD). The performances of 
groups IM and FD were not significantly different, and 
both were superior to that of group ED. Average 
latencies were significantly longer in groups FD and ED 
than in IM.—Journal abstract. f 

4616. Gusinow, Joan F. & Price, Louis E. Modifi- 
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cation of form and color responding in young 
children as a function of differential reinforcement 
and verbalization. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 145-153.—Assigned 96 
4-7 yr. olds to 1 of 3 groups for discrimination training: 
(a) Group R received differential reinforcement on their 
dominant and nondominant dimensions, (b) Group V 
received the same reinforcement conditions and were 
also required to verbalize the class name of their 
nondominant dimension prior to performance of the 
overt motor response, and (c) Group C was the control 
condition. Results strongly support the hypotheses that 
Group R would change responding in the direction of 
the more dense schedule and switch dominance due to 
the differential reinforcement and that Group V, due to 
the added verbal response produced cue, would switch 
dominance even more than Group R. Results indicate 
that form and color dominance is modifiable by certain 
experimental manipulations and that both differential 
reinforcement and verbalization training are potent and 
effective variables in producing this response change and 
subsequent transfer. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4617. Kendler, Howard H., Glasman, Lynette D., & 
Ward, James W. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Verbal- 
labeling and cue-training in reversal-shift behavior. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol 13(1), 1 5-209.—Investigated the possibility of 
improving reversal-shift behavior in 215 4-yr-old Ss in 3 
experiments. In all experiments Ss learned to discrim- 
inate between sets of curvilinear and rectilinear lines. 
Within each experiment Ss were divided into 3 groups: а 
control group which learned to discriminate without 
special training, à cue-training group which was taught 
to attend to the essential characteristics of the stimuli 
from each category, and a labeling group that learned to 


labeling was more effective than cue-training, and (c) 


both groups were superior t 
Results are interpreted wi e f r 
coordinated single-unit and mediational stimulus-re- 
sponse formulation—Journal abstract. 

4618. Leifer, Aimée D., et al. (Stanford U., Inst. for 
Communication Research) Developmental aspects of 
variables relevant to observational learning. Child 
1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1509-1516.—Inves- 
eses relevant to developmental changes in 
1 learning: (а) the ability to reconstruct a 
of behavior and the understanding of 
i d feelings of models increase with age, 
ter understanding of the motivations 
ich increases with 


. Male and female 4, 7, and 10 yr. o 
Mun a 20-min entertainment film and then asked to 
sequence photo; 
motivations and 
support the Ist hypo! 
of cognitive and developmental varié 
tional learning and imitation 1$ discussed.—Journal 
abstract. А ^ 

4619. McBride, Loren K. (U. Missouri) An extension 
and reformulation of the social drive hypothesis. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


32(9-B), 5490. 
о. Miller, Asenath L. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
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changes In dimension-specific verbalization on 
children’s simultaneous discrimination learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5492-5493. vy ae 

Cal. Moffat, Gene H. (U. Southern “oom of 
Avoidance conditioning in young children w 
interruption of a positive stimulus as the aversive 
event. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 21-28.—Investigated acquisition, 
maintenance, and extinction of a discrete trial instru- 
mental avoidance response in 48 Ist graders. Interrup- 
tion of recorded music served as the aversive event. High 
interest value (HIV) and low interest value (LIV) 
recordings and 2 conditioning procedures were inves- 
tigated. Escape responses reinstated the recorded mate- 
rial for 1 group but not for the other. Acquisition 
performance of HIV Ss was significantly superior to that 
of LIV Ss in terms of the number of Ss meeting criterion 
and the number of avoidance responses. Extinction 
performance was not related to the independent vari- 
ables employed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4622. Mullins, Frank A. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Order of acquisition and effects of overtraining on 
four discrimination shifts of elementary school 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5494. 

4623. Rabinowitz, F. Michael & Jackson, Nancy E. 
(Tulane U.) A response strategy interpretation of 
developmental changes in probability learning. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 125- 
126.—Described both qualitative and quantitative ver- 
sions of a response strategy theory of developmental 
changes in probability learning. In each of 2 experiments 
designed to test the theory, the Ss were 4-, 6-, and 
10-yr-old children. In Exp. I, the Ss preferred response 
Strategies which were defined using a learning set 
procedure. In Exp. II, the influence of these Strategies 
was assessed in a probability learning situation using 
response defined reinforcement schedules that either 
tended to alternate or tended to repeat. Results dra- 
matically support the theory.—Author abstract. 

4624. Reese, Hayne W. (West Virginia U.) Acquired 
distinctiveness and equivalence of cues in you 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1) 171-182—Gave 66 kinder- 
gartners, 54 Ist graders, and 66 2nd graders acquired 
distinctiveness, acquired equivalence, or control pre- 
training, followed by a successive-discrimination transfer 
task. The acquired distinctiveness pretraining signif- 
icantly facilitated performance on the transfer task, while 
the acquired equivalence pretraining significantly inter- 
fered with performance. The acquired distinctiveness 
effect persisted and did not change in magnitude over 
trials; the acquired equivalence effect was significant 
only early in transfer. Results suggest that the basis of 
the effects is not rehearsal or perceptual differentiation, 
may be attentional or mediational, and is most likely 
cognitive. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

25. Rosner, Sue R. (U. Iowa, Inst. of Child 
Behavior & Development) Primacy in preschoolers' 
Short-term memory: The effects of repeated tests 
and shift-trials. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 220-230.—Conducted 3 
experiments investigating whether preschoolers’ (N 
= 194) short-term memory was affected by the number 
of tests administered within a session and by the type of 
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test-trial. The retention of all 4 serial list positions, as 
measured by the probe method, declined as a function of 
repeated tests when a limited picture pool was used but 
not when different picture lists were employed over 
trials. Primacy was produced by shifting to a new list 
after repeated trials on a small item pool and was shown 
on an initial test-trial when Ss had received previous 
practice as Ss. Results are discussed in reference to 
interference and familiarity effects.—Journal abstract. 

4626. Siegel, Alexander W. & Van Cara, Flo. (U. 
Pittsburgh) The effects of different types of rein- 
forcement on young children’s incidental learning. 
Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1596-1601. 
—Presented 5-, 7-, and 9-yr-old Ss (N = 108) a 3-part 
successive discrimination task; original learning, pres- 
entation of incidental stimuli, and a test of recognition 
and recall of the incidental material. !/, of the Ss at each 
age level learned the original task (intentional learning) 
under 1 of 3 reinforcement conditions: right-blank, 
right-wrong, or wrong-blank. Ss of all ages who learned 
the original discrimination under the wrong-blank 
condition showed significantly higher incidental rec- 
ognition and recall than Ss tested under the right-wrong 
and right-blank conditions.—Journal abstract. 

4627. Tragakis, Chris. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Developmental changes in discrim- 
ination learning. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 
1), 127-128.—2 studies of discrimination learning with 
3rd grade children and college sophomores were per- 
formed in order to acquire latency data to test (a) the 
"no-memory" assumptions of several concept-identi- 
fication models, and (b) the Piagetian hypothesis ofa 
qualitative change in approach to problem solving with 
increasing age. Results indicate that younger children 
tend to solve discrimination tasks in a manner reason- 
ably described by a stimulus-response mechanism based 
on mediation. Performance of the adult Ss was explained 
by Levine's “perfect focuser” who possesses the cognitive 
capacities described in Piaget's formal operations stage 
of development.—Author abstract. 

4628. Wheeler, Mary E. (Cornell U.) Untutored 
acquisition of writing skill. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5503. 

4629. Wiegand, Virginia & Amster, Harriett. Effects 
of instructions and presentation order on multiple- 
trial free recall in children. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 517-518. 


Concepts & Language 


4630. Baldwin, Thelma & Garvey, Catherine. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Center for the Study of Social Organiza 
of Schools) Studies in convergent communication: !'. 
A measure of communication accuracy. Catalog ГА 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, i 

4631. Billington, David R. (U. Iowa) The effects d 
subordinate clause type, position, and numb 
the development of children's perceptions of the 
relationships among clauses in complex senton 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), YO 
32(9-A), 5032. 

4632. Brislawn, Ferdinand L. (Purdue U.) Space 
representation and language development. D 
он Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 
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4633. Clark, Francis E. (U. Missouri) Effects of two 
learning treatments on the understanding of ortho- 
graphic projection by students varying in visual- 
haptic aptitude. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
DW Vol. 32(9-A), 5033. 

. Curcio, Frank; Robbins, Owen, & 
(Boston U.) The role of body parts e E 
acquisition of number conservation. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1641-1646.—Tested 167 
preschoolers on 2 number-conservation tasks, 1 for 
fingers and | for external objects. The Ist task was 


mastered before the 2nd. Ss then trained to generalize * 


their number conservation ability with fingers to external 
objects were more successful than Ss lacking this ability 
who received counting or addition/subtraction training. 
However, since type of training and readiness were 
confounded, 3 additional groups of 16 Ss each were 
selected for training. Comparisons show that a combi- 
nation of readiness and body-part training was the most 
effective combination in producing number conservation 
with external objects.—Journal abstract. 

4635. Fjellman, Janet A. (Stanford U.) The myth of 
primitive mentality: A study of semantic acquisition 
and modes of categorization in Akamba children of 
south central Kenya. Dissertation. Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5585-5586. 

4636. Foreit, Karen G. & Donaldson, Patricia L. 
(Brown U.) Dialect, race, and language proficiency: 
Another dead heat on the me -go-round. Child 
Development, 1971\(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1572-1574.—Pre- 
pu a detailed review of J. Baratzs (see PA» Vol. 

4:2174) study comparing sentence imitation of stan 
and nonstandard English by Negro and Caucasian 
children. Critical flaws in methodology and data anal- 
ysis, which obscure the significance of the author's 
Soncüsions are pointed out. Suggestions for reanalysis 
of the data and replication of the experiment are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 
Е 4637. Garner, J. & Plant, Е. L. (U. Lancaster, 
England) On the measurement of egocentrism: A 
replication and extension of Aebli's findings. British 
м! of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
79-83.—Conducted а replication of H. Aebli's exper- 
Eu which found that the egocentrism demonstrated їп 
iaget’s “3 mountain” experiment was more a function 
of experimental design than children’s thought. 255 
yt. olds were asked to select the views that would be 
obtained from examining an array of objects from 
several vantage points. Ss asked to find their own view 
st showed significantly higher levels 
response” (i.e., selecting their own view for other vantage 
points) than Ss who selected the other views Ist. Results 
шее that the egocentric responses had been cued Бу 
Es requesting an egocentric response prior (0 the 
€st.—Journal abstract. 
H 4638. Garvey, Catherine & Baldwin, ` we. 
i шз U., Center for the Study of Social Organization 
ү chools) Studies in convergent сот! 5 
Doneis of verbal interaction. ee of orc 
ments in Psychology, 1972(Win), YO. us SRAY 
н 4639. Garvey, Catherine & Bal Thelma. (Johns 
(QI U., Center for the Study of Social Organization 
| Schools) Studies їп convergent communication: 
Ca Comparisons of child and adult performance. 
Vass [A Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
4640, Gottesman, Ruth L. (Albert Finstein Coll. of 
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Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Auditory discrimination al il 
in Negro dialect-speaking children. Journal of a 
ing Disabilities, 1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 94-101.—Selected 3 
groups of 40 Ist grade boys: Negro dialect-speaking, 
Negro standard English-speaking, and Caucasian stan- 
dard English-speaking. Ss were given an auditory 
discrimination test composed of word pairs pronounced 
as (a) homonyms in Negro dialect but as contrasting 
words in standard English, and (b) contrasting words by 
all Ss. The word pairs were presented on tape by both 
Negro dialect and standard English speakers. Results 
indicate that there were no significant group differences 
in auditory discrimination performance on those word 
pairs which could be commonly differentiated in the 
speech of all Ss. However, both groups of standard 
English-speaking Ss scored significantly higher than the 
group of Negro dialect-speaking Ss on those word pairs 
pronounced as homonyms in Negro dialect when they 
were presented contrastingly by standard English speak- 
ers. (19 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

4641. Gummerman, Kent & Gray, Cynthia R. (U. 
Texas) Age, Iconic storage, and visual Information 
processing. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 165-170.—Tachistoscopically 
presented simple stimuli to 48 2nd, 4th, and 6th grade 
students and undergraduates for identification. A stim- 
ulus was followed by either a homogeneous white field or 
a patterned masking stimulus. The patterned mask was 
assumed to stop processing of the stimulus information 
retained in iconic storage, while the white field would 
simply degrade the stimulus. All groups performed 
equally well when the white field followe the stimulus, 
but 6th graders and adults were more accurate than 2nd 
and 4th graders when the patterned mask was used, This 
outcome 1S young, 
children’s iconic storage is longer than that of older 
children and adults but that young children process the 
information in iconic storage relativel 7 

ibstract. 
f 4642. Helsabeck, Mary y. (Indiana U.) Effects of 
mode of stimulus presentation on oral language 
performance in kindergarten children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 5383. 

4643. J. (Hofstra U.) Intra-and-extra- 
dimensional shifts with conceptual categories in 
children. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5484—5485. 

4644. Kralovich, Anne M. (U. Maryland) The rela- 
tionship of perceiving, recognizing, distinguishing 
and relating in children's spatial visualization. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 


10-B), 6033. 
perci Mann, Ronald A. & Baer, Donald M. (Brent- 
wood Veterans ‘Administration Hosp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The effects of receptive language training on 
articulation. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1971(Win), Vol. 4(4), 291-298.—Attempted to assess 1 
condition of language exposure that, might be operative 
in a normal environment, and experimentally determine 
isition of productive speech. 
4 yr. olds demonstrate that the devel- 
1 nctionally 


related to productive speech. Specifically, data 


indicate that exposure to words tl t 
control over an S's nonverbal pointing behavior can 
facilitate later articulation of those same words. Findings 
indicate that at least some classes of operants can be 
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affected not only by their consequences, but also by not 
obviously related antecedent events. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4646. Mooney, Jean F. (Boston Coll.) The functional 
relationship between grammatic competence and 


tasks of short term auditory memory in анас 
school children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5073-5074. 

4647. Nelson, Katherine & McNeill, David. (Yale U.) 
The cognitive basis of early speech: A reply to 
McNelll. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 91-99. 

4648. Nicholls, John G. (Victoria U., Wellington, New 
Zealand) Some effects of testing re on 
divergent thinking. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
42(5), 1647-1651.—Compared game-like and test-like 
methods of m thinking assessment with 229 10 yr. 
olds. Effects of method on score correlates were 
sufficient to allow the possibility that method may be 
implicated in outcomes of many studies of divergent 
thinking.—Journal abstract. 

4649. , Phyllis S. (Cornell U.) Intellectual 
development in Thal children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4846. 

4650. Pishkin, . (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Identification 
with mnemonic cues as a function of children's sex 
and age. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 63(2), 93-98.—Administered concept identification 
tasks to 72 male and 92 female 6-9 yr. olds to study the 
effects of availability of past correct and past incorrect 
instances, amounts of memory information, and Ss' sex 
on concept 1 ‚ Major results are: (a) females 
Showed superior performance as compared to males, (b) 
availability of past correct instances facilitated concept 
n LE ueris and (c) older females 

ited Irom memory information to a greater de 
than their male peers, especially when past лын 
instances were provided.—Journal abstract. 

4651. Potts, Marion. (Cornell U.) A technique for 
measuring language production in three, four, and 
five year olds. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 111-112.—To meet the need for an effective measure 
of syntactic production, a 10-min story-completion test 
was SAN or on 310 middle-class white $s and 163 
lower-class blacks and whites. Total score and individual 
structures differentiate well among 3s, 4s, and 5s for each 
class and racial sample. Test-retest reliability ranges 
from .9153-.9366. Free speech analysis of 49 Ss revealed 
a 92% level of ioc d between accurate use of 
Structures in free speech and on the test. The technique is 
useful as a language acquisition research instrument, and 
as an assessment tool for early education.—Author 


abstract. 
4652. Randhawa, Bikkar S. (U. Sask: - 
katoon, Canada) Nonverbal ie ra 
boson and 1 information processing 
an - Journal i i 
chology, ITA), cis of Experimental Child Psy- 
lanzer an . Clark's (see PA, Vol. 38:7101, 38:7391 
and 39:11133) “verbal | is” using 120 5-, 8-, 
rer sey corn TD hypothesis using 120 5-, 8-, 
factorial desi 
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output (channel capacities) of Ss at any age ranked 
similarly by treatment. Ss’ information output was 
greatest for the “pure” nonverbal task and least for the 
“pure” verbal task. The verbal loop hypothesis would 
appear to be contradicted by these data—Journal 
roa 

4653. Rosenthal, Ted L., Alford, Geary S., & Rasp, 
Lorraine М. (U. Arizona) Concept attainment, gen- 
eralization, and retention through observation and 
verbal coding. Journal of Experimental Child Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 183-194.— Studied obser- 
vationally induced acquisition, generalization, and re- 
tention of a novel clustering concept in 40 male and 40 
female 2nd graders. All Ss earned 0 scores in base line 
(which were maintained by the no-modeling controls), 
demonstrating initial ignorance of the concept. No 
extrinsic reinforcers were promised or dispensed. In 
Separate groups, a model accompanied performance of 
correct responses with no verbalization or with provision 
of a weak verbal code, a strong verbal code, or the strong 
code plus a rule to co correct response. Concept 
rom and generalization to new stimuli were found 
and were partially retained at retesting after several 
weeks delay. Strength of immediate concept attainment 
and generalization were related to amount and saliency 
of ornato verbally coded by the model, but more 
complex results were obtained with the retention data. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4654. Saltz, Eli & Medow, Miriam L. (Wayne State 
U. Center for the Study of Cognitive Processes) 
Concept conservation in children: The dependence 
0f bellef systems on semantic representation. Child 
Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1533-1542.—Dis- 
cusses previous research which has indicated that young 
children have difficulty conserving concepts under 
conditions in which a previously positively evaluated 
instance of a concept is endowed with negative attrib- 
utes. Several predictions from a semantic space model 
proposed to account for such behavior were tested in an 
experiment with 78 4-5 and 7-9 yr. olds. Results indicate 
that Ss' belief systems were altered so that they no longer 
believed that the stimulus person had the attributes of 
the nonconserved concept. Failure in conservation 
tended to be symmetrical.—Journal abstract. 

4655. Schauer, Diana L. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Contributions to conservation concepts. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5459. 

4656. Selcer, Roberta J. & Hilton, Irma R. (Yeshiva 
U.) Cultural differences in the acquisition of sex- 
roles. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. |, 
91-92.—The sex-role stereotypes of 24 Orthodox Jewis 
preschoolchildren were experimentally compared to 
those of 24 children from a less traditional culture. The 
toy preferences, role-ascription, and sex differentiation 
of each child was assessed individually for flexibility O 
sex-appropriate behavior. On all measures, the E 
traditional children were less stereotyped in the xem 
they saw appropriate for males and females. RES 
support the theory that sex-role attitudes are primany 
the result of socialization and that they can be change 
e of the culture and child-rearing practices 
аге changed.—Author abstract. 

4657. Siegler, Robert S. & Liebert, Robert М. (Stats 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Learning of lau 
quantity relationships as a function of rules ber 

back, number of training problems, and age 
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subject. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
117-118.—A 2 (presence or absence of rule and feedback 
training) X 2 (type of training problems: conservation 
only or conservation and conservation-related) X 2 (age: 
kindergarten of Ist grade) factorial design was employed 
to identify those factors which contribute to the learning 
of the conservation concept. Posttest data, obtained one 
wk. after training by a “blind” E, indicated that training 
on both types of problems led to better overall per- 
formance than training on an equivalent number of 
conservation only trials. Also as expected, systematic 
presentation of rules and feedback after every training 
trial improved performance on both conservation and 
conservation-related measures. Ist graders showed grea- 
ter increments in performance than kindergartners. 
—Author abstract. 

4658. Spence, Janet T. (U. Texas) Do material 
rewards enhance the performance lower-class 
children? Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 
1461-1470.—Performed 2 replicated experiments in 
which 112 lower-class preschool boys and girls were 
given a conceptual task under symbolic or material 
reward conditions, with or without preliminary training 
experience. With no pretraining, material reward was 
expected to produce better performance than symbolic, 
thus replicating several previous studies using a simi 
task and procedures; with pretaining, the reverse. In the 
no-training condition, only the girls in the Ist experiment 
performed as predicted, the other groups doing better 
with symbolic rewards. In confirmation of expectations, 
the superiority of symbolic rewards was also demon- 
strated in all of the training groups. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4659. Steffe, Leslie P. & 
Georgia) Equivalence and order relations as inter- 
related by four- and five-year-old children. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1972(Мат), Vol. 3(2), 
71-88.—Investigated interrelationships in the ability of 
54 4-5 yr. olds to (a) conserve length relations involving 
and not involving the asymmetric property and con- 
sequences, (b) use the reflexive and nonreflexive prop- 
erties of length relations, and (c) use the transitive 
property of length relations. Abilities were examin 
after formal experiences only in establishing a length 
relation between 2 curves, and again after selected 
formal experiences in conserving length relations and the 
usage of properties of length relations. Conservation of 

i asymmetric property 


—Journal abstract. 

4660. Wasik, Barbara Н. & Wasik, John L. (U; North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Performance of culturally 
deprived children on the Concept ment Kit: 
Conservation. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol 
42(5), 1586-1590. —Administered the Concept Assess 
ment Kit—Conservation to 117 6-9 yr. olds in an 
ungraded primary school for culturally deprived chil- 
dren. Scores were compared with the norm population. 
Results indicate that the experimental group was taking 
from 1-2 yr. longer to attain the level of acquisition of 
a demonstrated by the norm gr oup.—/ournal 
abstract. 
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4661. Weisbrod, Rita J. (Cornell U.) The | аде 
AEE KARAT prin rr mon ea P 
standing of the deontic schema. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5341. 

4662. Weller, Leonard & Sharan, Shlomo. (Bar-Ilan 
U., Ramat-Gan, Israel) Articulation of the body 
concept among first-grade Israeli children. Child 
Development, 197 1(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1553-1559.—Stud- 
ied the human figure drawings of 362 Israeli Ist graders, 
picturing parents from different Middle-Eastern and 
European countries and from lower- and middle- 
socioeconomic classes, for degree of articulation of the 
body concept. Results are consistent with psychological 
differentiation theory which states that children raised in 
a subculture stressing verbal-intellectual achievement, 
with a concomitant neglect of body awareness for its 
male members, would be likely to manifest greater sex 
differences in body articulation.—Journal abstract. 

4663. Young Rodney W. (U. New Mexico) Seman- 
tics as a determiner of linguistic comprehension 
across language and cultural boundarles. Disser- 
tation Abstracts ‘International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
5216. 


Abilities 
4664, Amster, Harriett & Wi Vi (U. 
California, Berkeley) A developmental s! of sex 


differences In free recall. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 75-16.—1- and 10-yr-old. children 
served as Ss. It was found that girls showed significantly 
greater overall recall than boys. More interestingly, 
however, support was obtained for the hypothesis that 
girls excel in free recall when categorizing (categorizing 


spatial imaging (position cue) is provided. Other effects 
were also obtained—Author abstract. 


encode 

Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 
210-219.—Investigated children's ability to utilize the 
evaluative connotation of words to encode and facilitate 


erie memory distractor technique suggested 


imi experiment with 5th graders. 60 d 
dr pear N connotation as ап encoding dimension, 
while 2nd and 4th aders did not. 2nd graders were 


i fully to retrieve the 

1 1 luded that the ability to use categories 
sms Sin оов” lags developmentally behind the 
ability to : 
КО: Claire F. & Van Sickle, Douglas. 
(Bradley U.) Discrimination of stereometric objects 


raphs of objects by children. Child 
a aia 1871(N0v), Vol. 42(5), 1580-1582.—Pre- 


with a 3-choice discrimination 
sented 54 kindergartners а 


‚$$ discriminated objects тоге rea 
oes i of the objects. Verbalizing the correct solutior 


was related to ease of discrimination of photographs, bu 
not of objects.—Journal abstract. 
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- 4667. Flammer, Donald Р. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Self-esteem, parent identification and sex 
role development in preschool age boys and girls. 
Child Study Journal, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 39-45.—Attempted 
to assess the relationship between sex role variables 
(orientation, adoption, and preference) and self-esteem 
and parent identification. 39 male and 35 female middle 
and upper-middle class preschoolers were seen individ- 
ually for 10-15 min. daily by an E. A preschool form of 
the Self-Social Symbols Tasks was used to measure 
conception of self (esteem) and relations with parents 
(identification). A modified version of Brown's IT Scale 
for Children was administered to measure sex role 
orientation. Sex role preference was assessed by a toy 
and a game preference task. Sex role adoption was 
evaluated by teacher ratings on a multidimensional Scale 
which included 20 items, 10 each relating to masculine 
and feminine behavior. Sex role variables were tri- 
chotomized into high, medium, and low levels. Results 
suggest that the preschool period of development is a 
time of relatively greater comfort and stability for girls 

than boys. The greater social value placed upon 
masculinity than upon femininity is discussed.—M. 
DeWitt. 

4668. Gardner, Howard. (Harvard U.) Children's 
duplication of rhythmic patterns. Journal of Research 
in Music Education, 197\(Fal), Vol. 19(3), 355-360. 
—Reports mean scores of correct responses by 20 Ist 
graders, 20 3rd graders, and 20 6th graders in duplicating 
thythmic patterns of increased complexity by fitting a 
pencil against a wooden surface. The difficulty of a 
thythmic item appears to be a function of the number of 
taps, their arrangement, and the item’s position in the 
bare T. em 

- Golden, Mark; Bri , Wagner, & Моп 
Albert. Social class Be ote in the ое ol 
language as a tool for learning in two-year-old 
children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
wrt ed Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 


changes across age levels (the Picture Com; letion and 
Animal House subtests) are discussed.—4 res abstract. 

4671. Kaufman, Alan S. (Psychological Coi „ New 
York, N.Y.) Comparison of WPPSI las obtalned by 
matched groups of black and white children. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 


Scale of Intelligence Verbal (V), Performan 
Full Scale (FS) IQs of blacks and secunde an 
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higher V and FS IQs at all age levels, but the differences 
were about 10 points, rather than the 15 usually reported, 
P, however, was not significantly higher in 5-614 yr. olds, 
and the differences in P scores decreased almost linearly 
with increasing age. Implications of the results in relation 
to school experiences are discussed. Author abstract, 

4672. Leifer, Anna. (Yeshiva U.) Ethnic patterns In 
cognitive tasks. Proceedings of the Annual C. onvention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol, 7(Pt. 
1), 73-74.—Assessed culturally reinforced cognitive 
abilities in economically disadvantaged preliterate chil- 
dren. Capabilities of 80 disadvantaged preschoolers (20 
each from Chinese, Italian, Negro, and Puerto Rican 
backgrounds) were assessed in a constructional task, 
body understanding, copying geometric forms, and in 
verbal ideational fluency. Chinese Ss significantly 
exceeded all other groups in constructional ability and in 
body understanding. Italian, Negro, and Puerto Rican Ss 
significantly exceeded the Chinese group in verbal 
ideational fluency. There were no differences in the 
ability to copy geometric shapes. Using these strengths 
for further cognitive growth was the primary application 
of the findings.—Author abstract. 

4673. Levinson, Elizabeth J. (Counseling Center, 
Bangor, Me.) The modification of intelligence by 
training in the verbalization of word definitions and 
simple concepts. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
42(5), 1361—1380.— Pretested 44 unselected 5 yr. olds and 
randomly assigned them in a groups-by-levels design to 
verbal, spatial, and control groups. The verbal group 
received 12 weekly individual lessons in concept ver- 
balization and word definition. The spatial group 
received corresponding training in spatial-perceptual 
skills. After posttesting, the data were treated by 
covariance analysis. A significance level of .1 was set. 
The spatial group showed the expected Hawthorne 
effect. The verbal group excelled the other 2 groups in 
final MA, final IQ, ability to state similarities and to 
define words, maturity of type of word definition, and 
the use of mature bases for conceptual groupings. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4674. Marjoribanks, Kevin. (U. Oxford, England) 
Environment, social class, and mental abilities. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 
103-109.—Developed an interview schedule measuring 
the learning environment of the home to examine the 
relationship between the environment of children and 
mental ability test performance. 185 1-yr-old boys were 
given the California Test of Mental Maturity and 
subtests of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Tests. The 
boys parents were then given the environment interview. 
It was found that the environment measure accounted 
for a large percentage of the variance in verbal, number, 
and total ability scores, and a moderate percentage of the 
variance in reasoning ability scores. For spatial ability 
the relationship with the environment was less definite. 

he environment measure accounted for more of the 
variance in the ability scores than did a set of soci 
Status indicators and family structure variables. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4675. М Robert B. (Fels Research Inst., Yellow 
Springs, О.) Similarity in IQ profile among related 
Palrs: Infancy and childhood. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 78-80.—Compared siblings, 


izafi 7 ained unrelated pairs matched fo; rental education, sex, and 
е standardization sample; The whites had significantly Year of birth, and unmatched еей pairs for 
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similarity in IQ over the infancy and childhood periods. 
In both age groups, siblings evidenced greater similarity 
than either unrelated control group for general level but 
not for profile contour over age. Moreover, multiple 
births scored lower and showed less variability in IQ 
over age than singletons—Author abstract. 

4676. Paletz, Merrill D. & Hirshoren, Alfred. (North- 
east Community Mental Health Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) A comparison of two tests of visual-sequential 
memory ability. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 102-103.—Attempted to find an 
alternative to the Visual Sequential Memory (VSM) 
subtest of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
which would be easier to administer and more interesting 
to the S. The Knox Cube Test section of the Arthur Point 
Scale of Performance Tests and the VSM subtest were 
administered to equal numbers of boys and girls 
(N = 96) in kindergarten, 2nd, 4th, and 6th grade 
classes. Data indicate that the 2 tests measure different 
aspects of visual-sequential memory ability.—Journal 
abstract. 

4677. Quereshi, M. Y. (Marquette U.) Factorial 
patterns of the WISC at ages 6, 10, and 14. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 53-54.—A 
cross-validation of the factorial patterns of the WISC at 
ages 6, 10, and 14 was сой а the basis of the data 
collected from 130 Ss at each age level, equally divided 
between the sexes, on 11 WISC subtests. 4 factors were 
extracted and rotated by means of the principal axis 
method and varimax rotation. These factors have been 
labeled verbal comprehension and expression, perceptual 
organization, freedom from distractibility, and percep- 
tual speed. The factors exhibit substantial congruence 
with the corresponding entities based on the. original 
standardization data—Author abstract. 

4678. Ringenbach, Susan E., Houtz, John С„ & 
Feldhusen, John F. (Purdue U.) Development of a new 
measure of problem solving abilities of disadvan- 
taged children. Proceedings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 55-56.— Describes 
the rationale and guidelines used in the construction of 
the Purdue Elementary Problem Solving Inventory. 
Developmental data obtained from Negro, Caucasian, 
and Spanish-American 2nd, 4th, and 6th graders from 
different socioeconomic backgrounds are also reported. 
The inventory includes a slide presentation of cartoon 
drawings depicting children in various real-life, prob- 
lematic situations, a test booklet, and an audio-tape of 
directions, picture descriptions, and item alternatives. 
Reading requirements are minimized. Reliability of the 
inventory is .79. Analyses of variance demonstrate that 
grade level, ethnic origin, and socioeconomic status all 
significantly affect Ss’ performance on the inventory. 
—Author abstract. 
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.4679. Brown, Ann L. & Campione, Joseph C. (U. 
Illinois, Children's Research Center) Color dominance 
in preschool children as a function of specific cue 
preferences. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 425), 
1495-1500.—Determined individual preferences of 104 
3-4 yr. olds for specific color cues prior to a dimensional 
Preference test. Ss were randomly assigned to dimen- 
Sional preference conditions which presented neutral 
form cues and either preferred, nonpreferred, or neutral 
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color cues. The majority of 3-yr-olds were color domi- 
nant in all conditions. Most of the 4 yr. olds in the 
neutral cues condition were form dominant, but those 
assigned to either their preferred or nonpreferred color 
cue responded predominantly to color. Results indicate 
that dimensional selection in a preference test is 
determined both by developmentally related dimensional 
preference hierarchies and by the nature of the cues on 
the competing dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

4680. Goetz, Emily. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Auditory growth: Development or practice? 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 123- 
124.— Prior investigations of auditory growth in 6-8 yr. 
old children indicated aspects of hearing were devel- 
opmental, were based on cross-sectional data, and were 
not related to theories of auditory perception. This 
research reported auditory scores over 1 yr. for the same 
children, showed previous interpretations of develop- 
mental change were likely confounded with practice 
effect, and related results to a current model of auditory 
perception.—Author abstract. 

4681. Hoop, Nancy H. Haptic perception in pre- 
school children: 1. Object recognition. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(7), 
340-344.—Notes that neither evaluation nor training of 
haptic perception in occupational therapy gives evidence 
of a theoretical framework. The developmental sequence 
of haptic perception proposed by Piaget and I elder 
was used to develop the Haptic Rete poe Test, 
composed of 4 familiar objects, 4 topological forms, and 
4 geometrical shapes. Results with 38 3.5-5.5 yr. olds 
show that the oldest recognized more objects than the 
youngest. Most Ss recognized more familiar objects than 
topological forms, and more topological forms than 
geometrical shapes.—Journal abstract. 

4682. Hoop, Nancy H. Haptic perception In pre- 
school children: Il. Object manipulation. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(8), 
415-419.—Evaluation of haptic perception in occupa- 
tional therapy usually involves recognition of familiar 
objects, and perhaps geometrical shapes, through active 
manipulation of objects without vision. The Haptic 
Perception Test was administered to 38 31/-51/ yr. old 
Ss. Results show that manipulatory movements of 
objects became more thorough and systematic with age, 
and that fewer UAE) gas Wilco ш reene 

iti ili jects than for reco; 
che eer etrical shapes In addition, 
object recognition scores correlated significantly with 
manipulation scores.—Journal abstract. 

4683. Keenan, Verne. (U. Colorado, School of 
Education) Effects of Hebrew and English letters on 
children's perceptual, ee. Ja 07 те; 
Child Psychology, 1972(Feb), ҮО. LE Ж Tii letters, 
that after very brief exposures of rows О n А 

is most accurate for letters at the left of the rows, 
белүе for the letters at the middle. Prior inves- 


i attributed the effect to an internal, 
ШО dure sequential scan of the patterns from left to 
Fight as determined by the directionality ооо 
reading processes. 16 Ss from each of Grades 2, 4, an 
who read both Hebrew ш English Ath а 

tters, English letters, nts. 
rete reports anes patterns showed Г 
i f English patterns showed left 


vealed the directional bias of 
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language of the preceding patterns. Recall accuracy 
B e with. УТ though directionality did not. 
The recall data for briefly perceived linear arrays implied 
a sequential processing in the direction determined by 
the language, the effect being essentially established by 
2nd grade. Directional report was shown to transfer to 
subsequently presented, directionally neutral patterns. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4684. Lo Cascio, George P. (379 N. Central Ave., 
Valley Stream, N.Y.) Preschool-age vision screening. 
American Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 48(12), 1044— 
1047 


4685. Seaman, Anna C. (Florida State U.) Achro- 
matic versus chromatic color responses of lower 
and middle class five-year-old children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4849. 


Personality 


4686. Berens, Anne Е. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) The socialization of need for achievement 
in boys and girls. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 273-274.—Compared socialization practices related 
to the development of the need for achievement (n Ach) 
as directed at boys and at girls. Ss were 42 Sth grade boys 
and girls, and their mothers. All Ss were administered the 
standard TAT, children were given the Mandler Sarason 
Test Anxiety and mothers were given the Endler Anxiety 
Scale. Data from both mothers and children indicated 
that similar socialization practices produced high n Ach 
in both boys and girls, but that different practices related 
to low n Ach in boys and girls. High n Ach in both sexes 


Was associated with demands for achievement and 


demands, low interaction, and high control. Low n Ach 
in girls was associated with late mastery demands, and 


Wurzburg, Inst. of Psychology, W. Gi pain và 
» 2181. of Psychology, W. German: S- 
tibilität: I. Konstruktion und empirische ies ня 
des Würzburger Suggestibilitats-Tests (WST). [Sug- 


Mire MARS A (low-suggestibility item) and 
"nirequently expected picture details igh-s tibilit 
item). Norms were derived from АЕ зме леа 3 
Укр. Split-half reliability was .86. (25 ref)—H. A. 
uler. 
4688. Brown, Anne ny, Adam Р. 


T M: & Mathe 
Louisville) Personali f 4 
i ро nality factors in preadolescent Mz 


. Garr „ (U. Massachusetts - 
tive styles of “externals” and intense’ e 


Probability learnin task. Di: i 
national Man Vor 320.8) eut эк Inter- 
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4690. Guardo, Carol J. & Meisels, Murray, (U, 
Denver, Counseling Service) Factor structure of chil- 
dren’s personal space schemata. Child Development, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 1307-1312.—Pooled data from 43] 
3-10 yr. olds on a personal space task into 4 ѕех-аре 
groups for separate factor analysis. Results indicate that 
girls have similar personal space schemata across grade 
level but that patterns are more highly schematized for 
older girls. These spatial patterns were seemingly more 
determined by the emotional tone of the interaction than 
the sex of the stimulus figure(s). Boys, however, evi- 
denced development of spatial schemata across age. 
Older boys had more clear-cut personal space patterns, 
whereas younger boys apparently responded to situa- 
tion-specific cues. Males were more likely to have 
schemata based on the stimulus figure's sex. Findings are 
consonant with knowledge of social development and 
appropriate sex-role identification.—Journal abstract. 

4691. Moore, Bert S., Underwood, Bill, & Rosenhan, 
D. L. (Stanford U.) Affect and self-reward. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 189-190.—Employed a 
direct induction of mood in an attempt to determine the 
role of affect in self-gratification. 47 3rd grade boys and 
girls were asked to think of things that made them 
happy, or sad, or were assigned to a control condition. 
Subsequently they were given an opportunity to help 
themselves to money. Ss in both happy and sad 
conditions self-rewarded more than controls. Results are 
compared to previous findings under success/failure, 
and a reinterpretation of those findings is offered. The 
relationship between self-gratification, other-gratifica- 
tion, and effect is discussed.—Author abstract. 

4692. Parsons, Jacquelynne E. & Ruble, Diane N. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Attributional processes re- 
lated to the development of achievement-related 
affect and expectancy. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 105=106.—Based on an attributional 
model of achievement, this study investigated ће 
relationships between social norms and affect and 
between task outcomes and expectancy in 6- and 
10-yr-old children. It was predicted that these rela- 
tionships would hold for the 2 older groups but not for 
the 6 yr. olds due to cognitive immaturity. Results 
indicate that the 2 older groups do, indeed, use the 
information as predicted. However, the results for the 6 
yr. olds are contradictory, making it difficult either to 
reject or to accept the hypothesis advanced for this age 
group.—Author abstract. 

3. Soares, Anthony T. & Soares, Louise M. (U. 
Bridgeport) The self concept differential in disadvan- 
taged and advantaged students. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 195-196.—Describes a series 
of studies comparing the self-concepts of disadvantaged 
and advantaged elementary and secondary schoo! 
students from urban and suburban settings. Results from 
an analysis of variance design indicate consistently 
higher and significantly more positive self-concepts for 
disadvantaged as against advantaged Ss. The interpre- 
tation of results centered upon expectation level an 
reinforcement theory.—Author abstract. í 

4694. Strickland, Bonnie R. (Emory U.) Delay О 
gratification as a function of race of the exper- 
Imenter. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 108-112.— Offered a total of 300 
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black and white 6th graders 1 45-rpm record as an 
immediate reward for completing S. Nowicki and B. 
Strickland’s Locus of Control Scale, or 3 records if they 
would wait for either a black or white male E to return 3 
wk. later. About 80% of the white Ss chose the delayed, 
more valuable reward, regardless of the race of the E. 
33% of the black Ss chose the delayed reward from the 
white E and 56% from the black E. Black Ss were more 
likely to be assessed as external than whites. While no 
relationship was found between locus of control and 
delay behavior among blacks, internal white Ss chose 
more delayed rewards than external white Ss. Results are 
discussed in terms of the mistrust of the white E on the 
part of the black Ss. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior 


4695. Ackerman, Paul D., et al. (Wichita State U.) 
Patterns of reader-child story time interaction as a 
function of story familiarity. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 11-12. 

4696. Allen, Vernon L. & Newtson, Darren. (U. 
Wisconsin Development of conformity and inde- 
pendence. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 18-30.—Investigated age trends in 
conformity and independence with a total of 366 
children from Grades 1, 4, 7, and 10. 3 types of stimuli 
were used: visual judgments, opinion statements, and 
delay of gratification preferences. Age trends were found 
for unanimous peer pressure, adult influence, and peer 
pressure with social support from a partner. Unanimous 
peer pressure generally produced decreasing conformity 
across age and was more pronounced for males than 
females. Adult influence declined over age for both 
sexes. Social support from a partner who gave correct or 
modal answers reduced conformity to a constant low 
level across all ages. It is concluded that mechanisms of 
group influence are highly similar across age, and that 
age trends may reflect variations in situational factors 
associated with age differences. Results suggest that 
direct investigation of situational variables associated 
with conformity (and only indirectly with age) might be 
a more useful research strategy. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4697. Asher, Steven R. (U. Wisconsin) The Influence 
of sampling and comparison processes on the 
development of communication effectiveness. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 109- 
110.—Assessed the influence of sampling and compat- 
ison processes on 2nd, 4th, and 6th grade children’s 
communication. Children were found to communicate 
accurately at all ages when referent and nonreferent were 
dissimilar. However, there was significant improvement 
with age when referents were similar to nonreferents. 
Data are interpreted as evidence of the development of 
comparison process. Additional studies examined alter- 


aati explanations and strengthens? the comparison 
activity interpretation.—Author abstract. н 

4698, Betancourt, Francella W. & Zeiler, Michael D. 
(U. Iowa) The choices and preferences of nursery 
School children. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1971(Win), Vol. 4(4), 299-304.—Used a period of equal 
reinforcement for choices of any job to determine which 
of 10 jobs each of 24 4-5 yr. olds preferred and did not 
Prefer. Token payment then became dependent on 
Particular choices. Some Ss received tokens only for 
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choosing previously nonpreferred jobs, others for choos- 
ing previously preferred jobs. When tokens depended on 
choosing the nonpreferred jobs, those came to be 
preferred. When tokens depended on choosing the 
preferred jobs, the preferences were strengthened. Effects 
were replicated both within and between Ss, except in the 
a of : poy who consistently avoided token pay. 
—Journal abstract. 

4699. Bryan, James H., Redfield, Joel, & Mader, 
Sandra. (Northwestern U.) Words and deeds about 
altruism and the subsequent reinforcement power of 
the model. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 
1501—1508.—Exposed 96 2nd-3rd graders to | of 6 types 
of videotaped models. Ss witnessed an adult female 
practice either charitable or selfish behavior. '/ of the Ss 
in each group heard the model exhort either charity or 
greed or verbalize normatively neutral material. Fol- 
lowing this exposure, '/ the Ss within each group 
received social reinforcements from the model for 
responses minimizing material rewards, while the others 
obtained no social rewards. An interaction of model’s 
practices, preachings, and social reinforcements was 
found: the model who шш and preached charity 
and rewarded self-denial responses elicited the greatest 
number of such responses. The model who preached and 
practiced charity but did not reward it elicited the least 
number of the responses. Ss’ judgments of the model’s 
niceness were determined by the model's preachings and 
practices, not by the rewards. (20 ee VAR 

4700. Gershaw, N. Jane warz, J. Conrad. 
(Syracuse U.) The effects of a familiar toy and 
mother's presence on exploratory and attachment 
behaviors in young children. Child Development, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1662—1666.—Exposed 18 male 2 
yr. olds and 18 male 3 yr. olds to an unfamiliar 
environment in the presence of the mother, a familiar 
toy, or an unfamiliar toy. On variables of exploratory 
play and crying, results support the prediction of greater 
distress in 2 yr. olds in the 2 mother-absent conditions 
but fail to support the hypothesis of less distress within 
mother-absent conditions in the presence of a familiar 
toy than in the presence of a novel toy.—Journal 

гасі. : 
=й. Hamilton, Marshall L. (Washington State U.) 
Imitation of facial expression of emotion. Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(Маг), Vol. 80(2), 345-350.—Exposed 
54 50-67 mo. clds to a series of slides in which a model 
posed 9 different facial expressions. Conditions of 
directing attention to the model's expressions or prior 
interaction with the model were varied. An О sought to 
identify what emotion S was seeing by ae S's facial 
reaction to each slide. While the conditions of presen- 
tation did not yield significant differences, Ss imitated 
facial expressions at above chance levels.—Journal 
summary. H 

02. Hapkiewicz, Walter С. & Roden, Aubrey H. 
ар State U.) The effect of aggressive cartoons 
on children’s interpersonal play. Child Development, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1583-1585.—Randomly assigned 
30 male and 30 female 2nd graders in same sex pairs to 1 
of 3 treatment groups: aggressive cartoon, nonaggressive 
cartoon, and no cartoon. Results indicate no difference 
among the groups on measures of interpersonal aggres- 
sion, although boys exhibited significantly more aggres- 
sion than girls (p .05). Although boys also demon- 
strated more prosocial behavior (sharing) than girls bas 
who viewed the aggressive cartoon performed this 
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t a reduced rate (p < .05).—Journal abstract. 

ou Tape Lipman, (U. Oregon) Covarlation о! 
social stimuli and interaction rates in the natural 
preschool environment. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5481. 

4704. Jacobs, John F. & Myron A. (U. 
Florida) Creativity and intelligence: Their relation to 
peer acceptance. Florida Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 51-57.—Selected a total of 
400 2nd-6th graders with stratified scores on IQ tests 
anda test of creativity containing fluency and originality 
measures. Peer acceptance in academic and social 
situations was assessed by asking Ss which classmate 
they would choose as a coworker and as a companion. 
Contrary to previous findings in academic situations, 
high-creative, low-IQ Ss were preferred to low-creative, 
high-IQ Ss. There was a slight tendency in social 
situations for high-creative Ss to be selected more often 
than low-creative Ss. Ss with high creativity and IQ were 
not often chosen as companions, and Ss low on both 
variables were the least-preferred group. No significant 
sex or grade differences were found. The meaning of 
Dono and creativity is discussed. (17 ref.)—A. 

on. 

4705. Katz, Roger C. (U. Utah) Interactions be- 
tween the facilitative and inhib effects of a 
punishing stimulus in the control of children's 
hitting behavior. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
42(5), 1433-1446 Investigated- the effects of a re- 
sponse-produced intense-noise stimulus (punishment) on 

e extinction of hitting behavior in 48 male Ist graders. 
The noise stimulus appeared to possess sufficient 
aversive properties to attenuate the level of responding 
during extinction. Ss who Ist received noise in extinction 
emitted significantly fewer hitting responses than Ss with 
no exposure to noise in either acquisition or extinction. 
Conversely, Ss who received noise with reinforcement in 
acquisition, followed by noise in extinction, showed 
greater resistance to extinction than Ss with no exposure 
to noise. Results suggest that the differential effects of 
the punishing stimulus on responding in extinction were 
determined by its.previous association with positively 
reinforcing events. Implications for previously reported 
punishment research are briefly discussed. (28 ref.) 
Victa оса 

_ Chalsa М. (Ohio State U.) The effects of 
Spatial density on the social behavior of children. 


aggression and significant main effects for sex for 
aggression, nurturance, number of interruptions, and 
е eem in E interaction. Several complex- 
1 aining the effects of densi i 
discussed. Author. abstract. ра 
4707. Månsson, Marie. Några samarbetsrelaterade 
pegrepp: En empirisk-semantisk och 
edgreppsanalytisk exploration. [Some concepts relat- 
3 to cooperation: An introduction to concept analysis 
ased partly on empirical data.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
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Problem, 197\(Nov), No. 143, 55 p.—1stina 4-part Study 
of cooperation among schoolchildren, as part of a larger 
undertaking related to social development. Conceptual 
problems concerning “cooperation” are discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

4708. McIntyre, Anne. (Cornell U.) Sex differences 
in children’s aggression. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 93-94.—In 27 preschoolers observed 
social activity was significantly and positively correlated 
with physical, verbal, direct, and indirect aggression in 
girls (physical and direct aggression, р < .05; verbal and 
indirect aggression, р < .01), but negatively correlated 
with all but verbal aggression in boys (all p's <.01), 
Boys had high physical aggression scores more fre- 

uently than girls (p < .003); girls showed more verbal 

than physical aggression (p < .01). Direct predominated 
over indirect aggression in both sexes (both p's < 01). 
Sex differences in relationships of social activity to 
aggressions were attributed to differences in physical 
aggression, which was hypothesized to discourage inter- 
actions.—Author abstract. | 

4709. Paulson, Е. Leon. (Oregon Coll. of Education, 
Teaching Research Div.) Live versus televised obser- 
vations of social behavior. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 135-136.— Behavioral rating of the 
social behavior of preschoolchildren made live were 
compared to ratings made using TV. The Oregon 
preschool test of interpersonal cooperation (OPTIC) 
system was used. Inter-O agreement did not vary as a 
function of viewing condition. Viewing condition was 
found to produce systematic error when overall O 
agreement was low. There was no evidence of a 
systematic viewing condition effect when inter-O agree- 
ment is high. It is concluded that efforts to increase 
reliability when TV is used should focus on modifying 
the observational setting rather than in increasing the 
number of Os.—Author abstract. F 

4710. Röhm, Hartwig. (Special Education Inst., 
Tübingen, W. Germany) Die psychohygienische 
Bedeutung des freien Spiels für das Ich des Kindes. 
[The psychohygienic significance of free play for the 
Child's ego.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kins 
psychiatrie, 1971(Jul), Vol. 20(5), 178-184.—Suggests tha 
free play has 2 “ego-forming functions”: (a) the сю 
and cognitive aspect of free play enriches the ego uit 
knowledge and abilities, and (b) role-playing enables 1 e 
child to experiment with other identities. Free play also 
has valuable “psychohygienic functions": шпа 
experiences can be worked over, and possibilities fo! 
sublimation are offered in the form of a compron 
between crude sexual and aggressive drives an 
demands of the ego organization.—H. А. Euler. rs 

4711. Rosenkoetter, Lawrence І. (U. Illinois) Rests: 
tance to temptation: Inhibitory and disinhibitory 
effects of models. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6039. -> Child 

4712. Smith, H. W. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) o : 
egocentrism and simultaneous group behavior. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Am 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 10% 
104.—Age is inversely related to the number of pu д 
ipants in collective monologue in 5-person groups. : 
differences show females tend to develop adult patterns 
of social interaction before males. These age-sex deve 
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opments are indications of the child’s growth out of 
egocentric into socialized patterns of interpersonal 
behavior. —Author abstract. 

4713. Stouwie, Roger J. (U. Texas) Inconsistent 
verbal instructions and children’s resistance-to- 
temptation behavior. Child Development, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 42(5), 1517-1531.—Studied the toy-touching re- 
sponses of 60 male and 60 female 2nd and 3rd graders 
after they had received consistent permissive or prohib- 
itive instructions or inconsistent instructions from 2 
adults. Analyses of 4 resistance-to-temptation measures 
indicated that Ss who had received consistently permis- 
sive instructions had the highest toy-touching responses, 
and those who had received consistently prohibitive 
instructions had the lowest. Scores of Ss who had been 
issued inconsistent instructions were of intermediate 
magnitude and differed significantly from the 2 extreme 
groups. Boys’ scores were lower than girls’ on 2 of the 
measures. Temporal patterns of responding also differed 
as a function of the consistent or inconsistent treatment. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4714, Thomas, Sally A. Violent content in tele- 
vision: The effect of cognitive style and age In 
mediating children’s aggressive responses. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. "(Pt. 1), 97-98. 

4715. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) “Structure” 
can improve the group behavior of five-year-old 
children. Elementary 
72(2), 102-106.—Studied group structures with respect to 
the effectiveness of (a) the group task 
dynamics of the group. 144 Ss in Exp. I were prepnmay 
schoolchildren, !/; of each sex, in groups of 6. Eac 
experimental group was asked to draw dream castles and 
then to cooperate in building a toy castle together. 
Control groups did not draw dream castles. The 
chi-square (p > .01) indicates differences in favor of the 
experimental groups in planning, cooperating, and 
reducing physical aggressiveness. In Exp. II, 72 pre- 
primary Ss were divided into leader-appointed and 
leaderless groups and built toy stadiums. The chi-square 
(р > .05) indicates that the presence of leaders increases 
planning but does not increase cooperative behavior or 
reduce physical aggressiveness. More structuring benefits 
are obtained by structuring the task than by structuring 
the group.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

4716. Underwood, Bill; Moore, Bert S., & Rosenhan, 
D. L. (Stanford U.) The effect of mood on children’s 
giving. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
243-244.—Investigated the effect of a direct m 
induction on children's giving. 25 female and 18 male 
2nd and 3rd graders were asked to think of things that 
made them happy, or sad, or were assigned to a control 
condition. Subsequently they were given an opportunity 
to donate money to a children’s fund in the E’s absence. 
In accord with predictions, Ss who experienced positive 
affect gave more than control children, while Ss who 
experienced negative affect gave less than controls. 
Several explanations for the previously unobtained 
difference between negative affect and control condi- 
tions are discussed. Possible relationships among affect, 
giving, and self-gratification are proposed.—Author 
abstract, 1) 

4717. Vanderbilt, Christa E. (Bryn Mawr Со. 
Sharing In kindergarten children as a function of the 
Perception of others’ need, own surplus and self- 
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related variables. Dissertation Ab: i 
iSpy) Vol. 210-8), 6041. stracts International, 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 


4718. Chyou Niem, Tien-Ing & Collard, Robert R. T 
Massachusetts) Parental discipline of aggressive 
behaviors in four-year-old Chinese and American 
children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
95-96.—Attempted to discover if there were cultural 
differences between a group of Chinese and American 
children in kind and amount of aggressive behavior and 
in parental discipline of aggression. Ss were 17 


‚ Taiwanese and 17 American 4-yr-old children. Results 


were based on daily records kept by the mothers for 30 
days describing aggressive incidents of the children and 
discipline methods used. Chinese Ss were found to show 
significantly less physical aggression and more tantrums 
and more verbal aggression than American Ss. Chinese 
parents used significantly more love-oriented and less 
non-love-oriented techniques of discipline than did 
American parents.—Author abstract, 

4119. Grebow, Helen M. (U. Southern California) 
Self-evaluation: A determinant of parental respond- 
Ing in an adult-child Interaction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6047. 

4720. Martin, Sander. (U. Oregon) The compar- 
ability of behavioral data In laboratory and natural 
settings. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5449-5450. 

4721. Murrell, Stanley A. (U. Louisville) Family 
interaction variables and adjustment of nonclinic 
boys. Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 4X5), 1485- 
1494.—Replicated 2 family interaction studies in һе 
comparison of 30 nonclinic family tetrads, divided into 
high, average, and low races ap groups, on the basis of 
social acceptance and ас! ievement effort scores of their 
10-12 yr. old sons, to determine whether differences 
previously found between clinic and nonclinic families 
would obtain for families comparatively close on the 
adjustment dimension. Members of average families 
made decisions faster and talked more equally to one 
another than members of low families and had higher 
normality scores than either highs or lows. “ ho- 
talks-to-whom" measures were stable over time.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

4722. Osofsky, Joy D. (Tem le U.) Relationships 
between fathers’ reported an observed behaviors 
with daughters. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 133-134.—Compared observed behaviors of fathers 


their behaviors 
Inconsistencies 
obser ice. lines rela 
. Issues rel 
Per and to the influence of methodolo 
obtained with different techniques are 
thor abstract. 
Ross D., O'Leary, Sandra E., & West, 
ed Face Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) 


Stephen. talher-newborn Interaction: Effects of ma- 


ternal medication, labor & sex of Infant. Proceedings 


ted to the fathers’ role in child 
upon results 
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of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Assocation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 85-86.—Conducted an 
observational study of Father x Mother x Newborn 
interaction. Fathers interacted to a high degree with their 
newborn infants and surpassed the mother in the amount 
of time spent holding the baby. Maternal medication, 
length of labor, and sex of infant were examined as 
modifying variable. Maternal medication was positively 
related to the frequency of Mother x Infant interaction, 
while the opposite pattern was present for fathers. No 
significant еш were found for labor. Both nts 
touched male infants more than female babies, e role 
of the father in the newborn period was stressed. 
—Author abstract. 

4724. Radin, Norma. (U. Michigan, School of Social 
Work) Maternal warmth, ach motivation, 
and cognitive functioning in 
children. Child Devel ment, 
1560-1565.—Observed 


School. Maternal warmth correlated significantly and 
Q, IQ gain in preschool, teacher 


intervening variable be 
cognitive development 


tract. 

4725. S James M. & Мск, Richard E. 
(Community Guidance Center of Bexar County, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Family related to сот 


ng disadvantaged 
pren: Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1602- 


ADOLESCENCE 


аскѕоп, R. (U. Reading, England) Children’s 
lentification 5: A comparative 
19700. Educational Sciences: A п International Journal, 
0( D Vol. 4(2), 65—72.—Studied the responses of 
ale 11-16 уг, olds in Great Britain to a ques- 
identification with fictional, his- 


and 1, P 
in politics, preferri 
быра Preferring figures from еп ent or 


Power structure of their litical syst м 
ticians’ ability to R RERAN an а Бета n 
tended to be ar to adults in thei Opinions. Fore 
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attitudes toward Ss' countries. The preference noted for 
authoritarian historical and foreign figures is Considered 
in terms of the rarity of democratic figures. (43 тег) 25, 


р. 
4727. Kucera, Gerald A. (U. Arizona) Generalization 
gradients and response cues in the expression of 
y. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 

(Mar), Vol. 32(9-В), 5446-5447. 

4728. Marziali, Elsa A. (Smith Coll., School for Social 
Work) Depression in adolescence. Dissertation Ab. 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol 32(9-A), 5345. 

4729. Razavieh, А. A. & Hosseini, A. А, (Pahlavi W, 
Shiraz, Iran) Family, peer, and academic orientation 
of Iranian adolescents. Journal of Psychology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 337-344. Administered a question- 
naire assessing orientations to 975 Iranian university 
applicants. Analysis of the data reveal that Ss are 
strongly oriented toward parents, teachers, and educa- 
tion. Orientation toward peers was found to be rather 
modest, with little evidence of a “subculture” or 
“society” in which values and norms deviate from those 
held in adult society. An interpretation of the findings is 
presented suggesting that the difficulties of the adoles- 
cent period are partly affected by local and cultural 
conditions.—Journal summary. 

4730. Smith, Thomas E. (U. South Carolina) Birth 
order, sibship size and social class as antecedents 
of адо! nts’ acceptance of parents’ authority. 
Social Forces, 1971(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 223-232.—On the 
basis of past theory and research concerning social- 
structural differences in acceptance of parents’ wishes, it 
is hypothesized that the legitimacy of parents’ authority 
will Е more fully accepted by firstborn middle-class 
adolescents from small families than by later-born 
working-class adolescents from large families. Alter- 
native theoretical interpretations of the predicted dif- 
ferences are developed. Questionnaire data from 1,415 
10th grade public school students and university fresh- 
men indicate that: (a) parents’ educational authority is 
accepted more fully in the middle than in the working 
class, (b) male adolescents from small families accept the 
father's educational and heterosexual authority more 
fully than male adolescents from large families, and (с) 
the authority of parents is accepted more fully by 
firstborn than by later-born male adolescents. The 
alternative interpretations of the findings are assessed. 
—S. Blackman. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


4731. Blum, June E. & Jarvik, Lissy F. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst., New York) Influence of Initia 
ability and formal education upon intellectual рег 
formance of octogenarlans. Proceedings of the Annua 
Convention of the American Psychological Аздосї И) 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 649-650.—Longitudinal data oe 
lected over 2 decades on 54 senescent Ss дешопена с. 
that persons showing high ability declined less than Ex 
showing low ability. Since it is not known how b 
ability at age 65 approximates initial ability, leve 1 
formal education, which is known to correlate nd 
with intellectual endowment, was used as anothel 
indicator of initial ability. The more favored атор 
showed the lesser decline between their 7th and Я 
decades. In both instances the differences bett 
groups were demonstrable regardless of whether perc d 
decline, rate of change, or mean scores were compared. 
—Author abstract. 
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4732. Ganung, Cynthia A. (Duke U.) Motivational 
determinants of verbal learning in older women. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5439. 

4733. Kalish, Richard A. (Scientific Analysis Corp., 
Berkeley, Calif.) Of social values and the dying: A 
defense of disengagement. Family Coordinator, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 81-94.—Discusses the adaptive func- 
tions of disengagement in the elderly, which have been 
much debated. They appear to be more applicable to the 
older person who is dying and whose impending loss of 
self and of others is therefore imminent. Those who 
emphasize activity and involvement for older persons 
often ignore the potential damage to the self-concept of 
the elderly who are unable to meet the demands of 
achievement and activity.—M. W. Linn. 

4734. Kemp, Eleanor E. (U. South Dakota) Inter- 
personal distance as a function of aging. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5484. 

4735. Mishara, Brian L., Baker, A. Harvey, & Kostin, 
Irene W. (Northville State Hosp., Mich.) Do people 
who seek less environmental stimulation avoid 
thinking about the future and their death? A of 
Individual differences in kinesthetic figural r- 
effects. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
667-668.—Assessed attitudes toward death and future 
planning in young adults differing in perceptual- 
cognitive style. Reducers, who attenuate stimulus inten- 
sity, showed more future planning than augmenters, who 
minimize stimulus intensity. Furthermore, reducers dealt 
more frequently with their own death in discussing the 
final year of their life, and more frequently said they 
based their personification of death on their own ideas. 
Thus, the individual's approach to his future and his 
death seems to significantly reflect his perceptual- 
cognitive style, a finding which may have great heuristic 
value in the study of the elderly's acceptance of death 
and future planning.—Author abstract. 

4736. Rosel, Natalie E. (Indiana U.) Self-concepts 
of institutionalized older people. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. vele 5339. 

4737. Traxler, Anthony J. (Southern Illinois U, 
Edwardsville) Negative transfer n paired- 
associate learning in young and elderly adults. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1912, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 655- 
656.—Tested the age-related “rigidity hypothesis” which 
states that (a) negative transfer is increased in old age, 
and (b) it is increased to the degree that there is а 
similarity between Ist and 2nd tasks. Learning end 
transfer effects were studied by contrasting the per- 
formance of a select population of young (n = 60) and 
old (n = 60) Ss under 3 transfer paradigms (AB-AC, 
AB-CB, AB-CD) and 2 anticipation intervals (2 and 4 
sec.). The hypothesized Age X Paradigm interaction on 
List 2 was confirmed, with the old Ss exhibiting 
disproportionately more negative transfer under the 
AB-AC negative transfer paradigm. However, the old Ss 
showed more positive transfer under the AB-CB positive 
transfer paradigm, indicating that response integration 
was a more important factor in learning for the old Ss 
than for the young. Data reveal that the length of the 
anticipation interval had considerable, but not differ- 
ential, influence on the magnitude and direction of 
transfer for both young and old Ss. Results are generally 
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supportive of the rigidity hypothesis—Author abstract. 

4738. Wittels, Пепе С. (Washington an The rela- 
tionship between age and meaningfulness in a 
verbal learning task. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5430. 
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4739. Appleyard, Donald. (U. California, Berkele: 
and methods of structuring a city. гаас 
& Behavior, 1970(Jun), Vol. 2(1), 100-117.—Obtained 
over 200 maps of Cuidad Guayana, Venezuela, showing 
local areas and the whole city. These were processed by 
structural and type of error, A wide range of map 
types was found. Sequential and spatial-element maps 
were identified, as well as 4 sub: within each main 
type. Group differences in structuring the city proved to 
be significant, particularly between varying education, 
travel mode, and familiarity. The evidence suggests that 
structuring can depend on element and attribute types, 
on various methods for relating the parts, and on 
schematization and inference—S. T. Margulis. 

4740. Appleyard, Donald. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Why bulldings are known. Environment & Behavior, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 131-156.—Interviewed over 300 
Venezuelans in Ciudad Guayana to test their environ- 
mental knowledge. Nearly 200 buildings were scaled by 
trained urban designers for the presence of form, 
visibility, use, and significance attributes. These scalings 
were then correlated with recall nier. from 3 
questions concerning free map, free verbal, and free trip 
recall. The major attributes of form, visibility, and utilit 
were found to be of comparable importance in the reca 1 
of buildings. The attributes of map responses indicate 
that maps were based more on Ss’ operating knowledge 
of the city, those of verbal responses being based more 
on general knowledge. Since patterns of distinctive form, 
visibility, use, and significance are not congruent, the 
inhabitants’ operating and general knowlege fail to 
coincide, and neither achieve a residential concept of the 
city’s pattern of social and functional significance. It is 
suggested that the urban planner and designer should be 
aware of the individual's and the public's distinctive, 
visible, used, and significant environments,—$. T. 
Margulis. TE 

TAI. Canter, David. (U. Strathclyde, Building Per- 
formance Research Unit, Glasgow, Scotland) An inter- 
group comparison of connotative dimensions in 
architecture. Environment & Behavior, 1969(Jun), Vol. 
1(1), 37-48.— Describes the factor structure of ratings of 
buildings based on 7-point bipolar adjective scales (some 
from Osgood's studies of meaning). In Study 1, 30 3rd-yr 
architecture students rated slides of “plans and evalu- 


ations of houses" on 47 ratin scales. In Study 2, 67 
*monochromatic line 


iance (97% of common variance) was accounted 
nem bienes ie In both studies the largest factor 


largest factor, 


oss studies. d 
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a шаш rictor in people’s description of build- lógicas con una selección deportiva. [Some psy. 
ings.”—S. T. Margulis. chological experiences among a sports ма: 
4742, ете T. (General Motors Research — Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1971 Mus) Vol, sap Mee de 
Lab., Warren, Mich. Transportation and urban scale. alyzes an experience in living with the national Ре à 
E Od И Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), n pee ка E кош the point of Mes 
. . h ssessment of the players. Psychologi 
ссе = егей шр акин» counseling is recommended as à necessary "A me 
selection and meraory in the acy raids печера Ба Mrd of sports players. Techniques and procedures to 
Environment & Behavior, |969(Jum), Vol. Қ), 7-35. German чылын JL M. Las (English, Frenchy 8 
— The research focused on the approach to the center of 4747. ожте; Robert A m 
Boston on an elevated expressway. It attempted to relate Pittsburg у фо 
1 5 р г ittsburgh, Pa.) Distance concepts of urban resi- 
memory of a trip to expectations and patterns of looking dents. Envi X1 
(measured by a eye-movement recorder) and the latter to 52-73, т чанне med ri T Mesi 
the form of the environment. The field research involved dete уо і тае азайа" 9 
3 groups: 40 passengers and drivers unfamiliar with the facilities, " торги out freee ee 
ny Pun , às by 32 urban residents f. idi 
route and 9 commuters familiar with it. Memory data уаде 4 f = hte he itie purs 
Suggest that all groups "tend to remember the same incudi park sch аы сыншы E 
Pots ч 4 б, b Is, bus stops, and the like. Each 8 
ings in the same relative order of importance" after the — chose t ae. ? Ж sili Tries i 
trip. Later results suggest that АЖЕ dE telae 1 example familiar to him of each type. Judgments 
Т рЫ ut me were made on simple line diagrams. Items were pre- 
aalited thes oe vies Agia Ve e — sented in 2 kinds of paired-comparisons format. Results 
the fewest. Looking data also showed i я among See mara е ade i? Ars. eed 
Ss. suggestin P $ er of judgments made. Urban residents 
dedu м aoe edm отау A probably use simple ordinal relationships in trip deci- 
head direction) patterns. ooking tes ex n and sions when such iscriminations are adequate, but they 
Were found to be correlated. implications fo. na can easily make ratio scale judgments with good 
cae city iois were votes M 

4744. F. ч ve ап erent distance functions for different 

Caroling) Hoe ке BN prem K. (U. ыы types of facilities.—S. T. Margulis. 
Halted States. Environment d Behavior, 196M Dee), Vel, ог Айг nets Elwood 1. & Міс, James, (U.S. Dept. 
1(2), 1074190 Repr on aa ец А te fol. of Agriculture, Forest Service, Syracuse, N.Y.) Aes- 
activity patterns of urban residents vx бена irc t thetic and emotional experiences rate high with 
the environment. In interviews with heads and extof Northeast wilderness hikers. Environment & Behavior, 
à national sample of households, data were obtained on ee КО AG comer eee 
the use of time for various activities akvario а оп indicate that it is possible to quantify, by means of an 
the city for sampled days of the wk. Factors ie рерге in attitude scale, preselected qualitative values of wilderness 
associated with the occurrence a ae icantly — recreation. Hikers along a few purposely selected trails in 
activity in a weekdays cecidi iyu a of 2 wilderness areas of the Northeast were questioned. Ss 
sample were primarily personal, rather P in the placed primary emphasis on aesthetic and emotional 
mental or attitudinal, variables Утена а саар values and comparatively little emphasis on educational 
which focus on activities of аео ap analyses, and social values. Physical exercise, which fell between 
prplonatons tests for differentiation in Ug aga im е : S T. Mi e енот 
Y socioeconomic class аг - i do ec te uMargulis. 

4745. Kasmar, Joyce V. (Western Cos 1. Маггиб. 4749. Sonnenfeld, Joseph. (Texas A & M U) 
Coll) The development of a usable le meer rotmdlence and distortion of the perceptual envi- 
environmental descriptors. Елин ann о of ronment. Environment & Behavior, 1969(Jun), Vol. 1(1), 
оер) Хо 20), 153-169.—Atempted to develop sence a iduals and populations vary in their 
lexicon of environmental descriptive arm which cap a Sensitivity to the geographic environment. A variant of 
Used by laymen to describe and distingui h сап be the semantic differential was developed to find out how 
environments. Elicited adjectives describin, eren giverent populations evaluate айе cert 
Spaces from college students, architecture stud SUN environmental elements, 2 hypotheses are proposed: (a) 
architectural and interior design magazines. The te and that populations occupying different environments will 
in bipolar form, were rated он appropriatenese 15 100 differ significantly in their characterization of the 
describe (a) most environments, and à) pe cin Contextual elements of their environment, even though 
environments presented Pictorially. The 66 Specific these be quite different, and (b) that populations will 
appropriate bipolar adjectives were Placed in Р moin d ciffer іп their characterization da eo pui 
format, the bipolar terms, e.g., large-small, so o &scale elements though they derive from quite similar envi- 
as the 2 poles, The 66 rating scales were used b "500 Ss te Alaska =. Гаја {тош а test of рена е 

b ў i y 200 Ss to etre aod» Delaware generally support the en 

y » however, between- and within-populatio 
but not for the same differences were found. Comparison of pacts dif- 
ferential test results with data from a photo-slide 
landscape preference test Suggest that personality уап- 
Tad Le iba ап important source of some of = 

f à Z Roberto. à : 3 1on differences, and a significant source 
Ricardo Palma, Lima, Peru) Experiencias жаг in — тм generally Journa 
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CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


4750. Gardiner, Harry W. (Coll. of St. Teresa) The 
use of human figure drawings to assess a cultural 
value: Smiling in Thalland. Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 203-204.—Investigated W. 
Dennis’s hypothesis that the number of smiling faces 
appearing in human figure drawings reveals the extent to 
which smiling is a social goal or cultural value. 1,043 
drawings of men and women by 9-17 yr. old Thai 
children were scored for the presence or absence of 
smiling according to specific criteria established by 
Dennis. The number of drawings depicting smiling faces 
was 64%—well above 24 of 27 cultural groups cited 
previously by Dennis, e.g., 31% (Japanese village), 20% 
(Mexico City), 5% (Chiapas Indians). In light of the 
known value placed on smiling in the Thai culture (the 
country is referred to as “The Land of Smiles”), strong 
support is given to Dennis’s hypothesis—Author ab- 
stract. 

4751. Hovey, Richard L. (Michigan State U.) Cog- 
nitive styles in African cultures: The global-artic- 
ulated dimension. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4836-4837. 

4752. Kiener, Franz. (Technical U. Berlin, Inst. for 
Psychology, W. Germany) Uber die Aggressivitat der 
Baiern und Franken. [On the aggressiveness of Bavar- 
ians and Frankonians.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, 
Vol. 13(2), 161-220.—Compared characteristics of verbal 
and physical aggressiveness of Bavarians and East 
Frankonians to each other and to common German 
stereotypes. Data came from a questionnaire adminis- 
tered to contributors to the Bavarian and East 
Frankonian dictionaries. Measures of physical aggres- 
siveness (including crime statistics) correlated with the 
stereotypes while data on verbal aggressiveness was less 
clear. The differences between the regions are discussed 
in terms of occupations and psychological character of 
the inhabitants. (English & French summaries) (19 
rTef)—R. N. Bostrom. 

4753. Perry, Richard J. (Syracuse U.) The Apache 
continuum: An analysis of continuity through 
change in San Carlos Apache culture and society. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 
32(10-B), 5589. 

4754. Sales, Stephen М. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Eco- 
nomic threat as a factor in authoritarianism: The 
case of the Great Depression. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 249-250.—Many investigators 
have proposed that threat is a basic cause of au- 
thoritarianism. This perspective suggests the hypothesis 
that increased threat should evoke increased authoritar- 
ianism. To test this prediction, various archival data 
from {һе economically prosperous 1920s and the 
economically depressed 1930s were examined to deter- 
mine whether authoritarianism did increase during the 
depression. Data indicate that the economic threat 
associated with the 1930s did reliably affect behavior in 
most areas of the so-called authoritarian syndrome. 
Results strengthen the hypothesis that threat is à cause of 
authoritarianism, and add validity to the concept of an 
authoritarian syndrome.—Author abstract. д 

4755. Sanford, Nevitt. (Wright Inst., Berkeley, Calif.) 
Dehumanization and collective destructiveness. 
International Journal of Group Tensions, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
1(1), 26-41.—Events such as the My Lai massacre, Nazi 


persecution of the Jews, attacks against blacks and 
students, frontiersmen’s actions against Indians, etc., are 
discussed in an attempt “to understand how and why 
such things happen, how they might be prevented, 
and...what is implied concerning ourselves as a 
nation.” These events are considered “the legitimation of 
evil” which is defined as those processes by which 
nations or powerful political groups persuade their 
citizens or members that wars, indiscriminate killing, or 
torture of opponents are right and just or at а 
necessary, Also discussed are the actions and behavior of 
different kinds of groups. Destructiveness refers to 
actions against humanity which deny people the right to 
live or be human. Dehumanization is considered a cause 
and an effect of destructiveness. The trend of the 
American ethos is seen to be “related dynamically to the 
psychological tendency to deny... various natural 
impulses that are felt to be bad. Resistance to collective 
destructiveness must, therefore, take the form of pro- 
moting universalism in the human community and 
wholeness in the individual personality."—J. L. Smith. 

4756. Voevodsky, John. (177 Goya Rd. Portola 
Valley, Calif.) Crisis waves: The growth and decline 
of war-related behavioral events. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 289-308.—Analyzed 
United States warfare vital statistics for the 30 yr. from 
1939-1969. The growth and decline of war-related 
behavioral events was seen to be wave-like in nature. A 
mathematical theory is proposed uniting the factors 
underlying the mechanism of the formation of the wave 
phenomena expressed in terms of a nation’s troop 
strength, firepower, and the resultant casualties, It 18 
shown that the proposed mathematical equations yield 
solutions that closely approximate the observed behavior 
of nations engaged in war as described by the numerical 
historical data recorded not only during the past 30 yr. 
but also over the past century. (17 ref.)—Journal 


ummary. 

4157. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Long Island U.) The 
empty bucket: An editorial. International Journal of 
Group Tensions, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 5-25,—Suggests 
that behavioral scientists should uti their knowledge 
of human behavior and social relations to contribute 
solutions to the problems of human conflict, aggression, 
and violence. Letters exchanged between Einstein and 
Freud as the Nazi regime was qune prominence are 
reprinted. These letters deal with seeking solutions and 
alternatives to war. 


Ethnology 


„ Green, Russel Е. On the correlation between 
A Wen amount of “white” blood. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psycholo; ical Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 285-286.—Several writers in 
recent years have defended the thesis of genetically 
based Caucasian cognitive superiority over Negroes. 
Some claim that percentage of Negro ancestry is 
correlated with IQ. Puerto Rico provides an important 
contrast to the United States. To be called Negro in 
Puerto Rico one has to be almost a full-blooded Negro. 
In the United States if one has any Negro ancestry at all, 
he is called Negro. Data froma stratified random sample 
of 16-64 yr. old Puerto Ricans show clearly that IQ is 
much more closely correlated with the prejudice line 
than with the genetic line.—Author abstract. 
4759. Henrikson, Craig E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
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Hill) Acculturation, value change, and mental health 
among the Navajo. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-В), 4992, 

4760. Ladd, Florence C. (Harvard U., Graduate 
School of Education) Black youths view their envi- 
ronment: Neighborhood maps. Environment & Behav- 
ior, 1970(Jun), Vol. 2(1), 74-99.—Analyzed maps of their 
neighborhoods drawn by 60 black adolescents, 12-17 yr. 
old, in a New England City. 4 groups of maps are 
described: pictorial, Schematic, diagrammatic (map-like) 
without landmarks, and diagrammatic with landmarks. 
There appeared to be little or no relationship between 
map groups and Ss' ages, grades in school, or length of 
residence in a neighborhood. Other features of the maps 
MT AUCUNE 1; кч “rita 

61. Sciara, Frank J. (Ball State .) Perceptions of 
Negro boys regarding color and occupational stat- 
us. Child Study Journal, 1971(Sum), Vol. 1(4), 203- 
211.—Examined whether the changed social milieu has 
resulted in a greater acceptance of blackness. 70 4th 
grade Negro males were administered the Projective 
Picture Inventory (PPI), consisting of 36 photographs of 
adult Negro males judged to be light, medium, or dark in 
skin color. Ss were asked to select 1 photograph which he 
thought represented a person of a certain occupational 
group for each of 6 high and 6 low Status occupations, 
The null hypothesis was adopted that there would not be 
a difference in the Tesponses of Ss to the selection of 
рше Tepresenting blackness (dark Negroes) in the 

igh and low occupational groups. The null hypothesis 
was rejected at a 
high status jobs were ascribed to light Negro males. 


by permutations from the above.—J. Z. Elias, 
4763. Wasserman, Susan A. ( 
State Coll.) Values of Мехісап-, 


4764. Wolff, Peter Н. (Children’s Hosp., Medi al 
Center. Boston, Mass.) Ethnic differences ia alcohol 
sensitivity. Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 

qe 
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amounts of alcohol that had no detectable effect on 
Caucasoids. Group differences were also found in a 
study of 55 infants. Results present are related to 
probable variations in autonomic reactivity. Journal 
abstract. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


4765. Darden, Ellington. (Florida State U.) Mascu- 
linity-femininity body rankings by males and fe- 
males. Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 
205-212.— Studied masculinity-femininity rankings by 
101 male and 133 female undergraduates of 12 similar, 
but different, whole body outline drawings, Between and 
within group comparisons indicated that no differences 
existed between the groups on the ranking of femininity. 
However, in ranking masculine body drawings, females 
differed significantly from males, Males related massive 
musculature with masculinity, while females tended to 
relate the trimmer, athletic physique with masculinity, 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4766. Hauenstein, Louise S., et al. (U. Michigan) 
Housewives and working wives: Reported role 
satisfaction related to diastolic blood pressure. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 265- 
266.—In a survey of 508 black and white married women 
in Detroit, diastolic blood pressure varied for housewives 
and working wives. For housewives, blood pressure was 
positively related to feelings of strain from housework 
and low self-evaluation regarding their housewife role. 
For working wives, blood pressure was positively related 
to attitudes toward their working role, e.g., not wanting 
to quit their jobs and spend more time at home, assigning 
high importance to Б success, and low self-evaluation 
of their success at their jobs.—Author abstract. 

4767. Levitt, Eleanor S. (251 West 81st St., New York, 
М.Ү.) Vocational development of professional wom- 
еп: A review. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4), 375-385. Reviews (a) the status of women as 
an important part of the labor force in the United States, 
and (b) the importance of work in redefining the roles of 
contemporary women. Studies of women's interests, 
values, personality, background, and current life ui 
tion factors are discussed in relation to vocational 
development and behavior. In many instances results үс 
inconsistent, Possibly because of inadequate definition 0 
the construct “career orientation” or the large proportion 
of studies which focus on college women who have not 
Yet experienced marriage or regular employment—Jour- 
nal abstract, d 

4768. Nagely, Donna L, (Capital U.) Traditional an 
pioneer working mothers. Journal of Vocational ae 
havior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 104), 331-341.—Attempted to 
discriminate between college-educated working mothers 
who were employed in traditional female occupa 
(traditionals) and those who had careers in ma s 
dominated occupations (pioneers). 3 instruments—pIo 
jective, questionnaire, and attitude scales—were com 
structed to measure the variables of female role is 
tion, attitudes toward career and career-related variab а i 
and biographical information. Pioneers were found to i 
more career-committed than traditionals and to havi 
more successfully integrated the roles of homemaker aie 
worker. Some aspects of family background also ; 
ferentiated between the 2 groups.—Journal ae 

4769. Schwabacher, Sara, (Antioch Coll.) Ma 
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versus female representation in psychological re- 
search: An examination of the Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology, 1970, 1971. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 20-21. 

4770. Smith, David H. & Schau, Edward. Percep- 

ad of E ipee Proceedings of the Annual 
onvention of the American Psychological Associati: 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 789—790. d vs эн 

4771. Smith, Margo L. (Indiana U.) Institutionalized 
servitude: The female domestic servant In Lima, 
Peru. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 4995-4996. 

4772. Vrga, Djuro J. (Central Michigan U.) Differ- 
ential associational involvement of successive eth- 
nic immigrations: An indicator of ethno-religious 
factionalism and alienation of immigrants. Social 
Forces, 1971(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 239-248.—It was predicted 
that, in response to loss of prestige and awareness of 
limited opportunities for regaining higher social positions 
and prominence, status-discrepant immigrants are likely 
to engage intensively in voluntary association activities 
of a distinct status-group character. Further, it was 
me that the negative status discrepancy resulting 
rom pressure of forces outside the control of status- 
discrepant immigrants will probably lead to political 
conservatism. While membership in status groups pro- 
vides status-discrepant immigrants with identification 
and shields them from psychic reaction to the loss of 
prestige, it also represents alienation from their ethnic 
group as well as from the larger society. Data confirming 
these hypotheses were obtained from a stratified random 
sample of 84 adult male members of a Serbian parish in a 
Midwestern city.—S. Blackman. 


Religion 

4773. Anderson, Donald L. (U. Texas) Cognitive 
styles and perceived liberalism-conservatism 
among Protestant ministers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6023-6024. 

4774. Hood, Ralph W. (U. Tennessee, Chattanooga) A 
comparison of the Allport and Feagin scoring 
Procedures for intrinsic/extrinsic religious опеп- 
tation. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1971(Win), Vol. 10(4), 370-374.—Compares 2 different 
Scoring techniques published by Feagin and Allport for à 
common pool of 21 intrinsic/extrinsic religious orien- 
lation scale items developed at Harvard. Correlations 
between both Feagin's and Allport's total scales, their 
Sübscales, and a measure of reported religious experience 
REEM) are reported. It is concluded that Feagin’s 
Scoring technique is as adequate as Allport's and that 
heither Feagin's nor Allport's subscales can be combined 
to form a single, unidimensional scale.—Journal abstract. 

4775, Huligren, Dayton D. (U. Minnesota) Interests 
and Job activities of ministers in a variety of 
Preferred roles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5038. 

4776. fkemoto, Takashi. Zen enlightenment without 
a teacher: The case of Mrs. Courtois, an American. 
Sychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1971(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 71—76.—Recounts pre- 
enlightenment experiences of an American woman and 
Points out similarities to experiences of Zen trainees. 
Describes her enlightenment—*...in a moment E 
short to measure, the universe changed on its axis and 
my search was over"—and the psychological and 
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physiological results, including health improvement. The 
latter, however, is a by-product of Zen and should not be 
the primary purpose of Zen training. Deepening of the 
experience over many mo. was reported. The extreme 
rarity of guideless enlightenment is emphasized, and the 
need for the Zen student to have a genuine and 
trustworthy master both before and after enlightenment. 
The practice of "sitting-simply" is recommended. It is 
felt that Zen Buddhism is better adapted to the age of 
science than is Christianity in its present form.—R. D. 
Nance. 

4777. Kiefer, Durand. What Is mu? Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1971 
(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 67-70.—Describes sesshin procedure, 
as conducted by Japanese Zen Master Hakuun Yasutani, 
for achieving the state of consciousness called kensho or 
satori by Zen Buddhists, in terms which might prove 
useful in a physiological investigation of the process. 
Within 4-7 days “a very remarkable revolution in 
consciousness” is said to have been achieved. The 
student seeking to attain or renew Kensho must 
concentrate completely on following instructions from 
the Zen Master, who usually “assigns him the koan, 
smu?” Student must “become mu” by having no 
awareness of anything else at any time. The syllable is 
continuously repeated, while mentally asking “What is 
‘mu’?” not only during the periods of zazen—sitting 
meditation, involving posture, breathing, and “Zen 
concentration"—but at all times when awake, The 
difficulties, frustration, and painfulness of the discipline 
are described. The Kensho experience, even if achieved, 
may be transient. —R. D. Nance. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


4778. Day, R. ls Men’s Coll.) Inter- 
relationships of Mach avellianism, social desira- 
bility, self-evaluation, and self-potency In American 
and Filipino samples: With a Philippines replication. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. ШЕ, 1), 305- 


306.—Administered 4 personality scales related to social 


that the pattern of correlations was very 
similar for the 2 cultural samples. The Lig ately similar 
pattern of personality interrelations shown by both 
Filipino and American samples suggests that the process 
of personality dynamics is similar cross-nationally. 


—Author Abstract. 
^M. Dendaluce, Ignatius. (Columbia U.) Industri- 
alization level, socioeconomic class and work 


values. Dissertation vag International, 1972(Маг), 
. 32(9-B), 5470-5471. 
vol 80. КУ, Richard W. (San Jose State Coll.) Values 
of Indian, American, and Japanese university stu- 
dents. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 
chology in the Orient, 1971(Jun), Vol. 142), 53-66. 
— Administered revised “Ways to Live” questionnaire to 
1,225 graduate and undergraduate university students in 
India (N = 452), United States (N = 429), and Japan 
(N = 374) 20-25 yr. old. 32 value statements were made 
in 2 questionnaires, 7 statements occurring on both 
forms. Response form was an adapted semantic differ- 
ential composed of sets of bipolar adjectives. Results 


Results show 
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were tabulated for males and females for both ques- 
tionnaire forms. Japanese responses are presented but 
not analyzed. Indians ee high acceptance to many 
ways to live. Unlike findings of 2 previous studies, sexes 
were very similar. Americans gave high acceptance to 
fewer ways, with notable sex differences on 7. Possible 
reasons for wider acceptance by Indians are discussed. 
Among Americans, several discrepancies are noted 
between asserted cultural values and accepted personal 
values. For equality/tolerance and humanitarianism, 
personal and cultural values correspond more closely. 
Although at least 6 ways are highly valued in both India 
and America, it is felt that comparison of only 2 
countries is insufficient for demonstration of cultural 
similarities or discussion of value universals.—R. D. 


Nance. 
4781. Hasan. (U. Georgia) А cross- 
cultural of child’s conception of situa- 


tional causality in India, Western Samoa, Mexico, 
and the United States. Dissertation Abstracts Inter. 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5040. 

4782. Marsh, Robert M. (Brown U.) The expla- 
nation of occupational prestige hierarchies. Social 
Forces, 1971(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 214-222. —The ranking of 
UM prego in Taiwan is highly similar to that 
in the United States and the numerous other societies 
—both modernized and relatively nonmodernized—in 
Which such studies have been conducted. Previous 
explanations of this important cross-societal invariant, 
occupational prestige evaluation, have emphasized com- 
mon structural features of any complex society, whether 
industrialized or not. It is not clear how this proposition 
can be empirically falsified. A more satisfactory expla- 
nation is sought in terms of specific properties of 
occupational roles in any society, i.e, education, re- 
sponsibility (or authority), and income. The relationship 
of each of these variables to Prestige is analyzed, using 
data from Taiwan, Denmark, and the United States.—S. 
Blackman. 

4783. Reitz, H. Joseph & Groff, Gene K. (Indiana U., 
Graduate Schoo] of Business) Comparisons of locus of 


Stract. 


4784. Stewart, Verna M. 
Cross-cultural test of the 73 зыр dg 


ment" hypothesis using three geometric i 
Zambia. rd Abstracts International, [rna 


; Young, Brian М. (U. Hon; K 
linguistics In a Cross-cultural context. Ёсе 


the Orient, 
that current 
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theories concerned with universal Properties of psycho. 
logical organization of language rely on data drawn from 
English, and that шша research in other 
oa з is needed to give theories a broader base, 
Psychologists from Europe and America are increasingly 
interested in such cross-cultural replication studies. The 
degree of change in tests used cross-culturally will 
depend on whether one is comparing within literate 
cultures or between literate and nonliterate ones, 
Cross-cultural similarities, as well as differences, must be 
specified; this principle should apply not only to 
cross-cultural studies in Perception but to psycholin- 
guistic research and cross-cultural cognitive assessment 
in general. (18 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 


Family 


4786. Bennett, Claude F. (U. Arizona) Marital 
agreement as a function of status-related agree- 
ment. Social Forces, 1971(Dec), Vol. 50(2), 249-255. 
—Attempted to determine whether the relatively great 
agreement of higher-status spouses is based upon their 
style of marital interaction or upon status-related 
characteristics of the spouses as individuals. Ss were 96 
married couples, with spouses interviewed separately on 
their attitudes toward shelters from radioactive fallout. 
Consistent with research by Bott and by Rainwater on 
conjugal role relationships, social status of the couple 
and degree of marital agreement were found to be 
directly related; however, agreement between artificially 
paired males and females was also related to social 
status, Results suggest that the attitudinal agreement 
characteristic of the joint conjugal role relationship may 
derive simply from spouses’ high social status rather than 
from style of marital interaction—S. Blackman. 

4787. Heiss, Jerold. (U. Connecticut) On the trans- 
mission of marital instability in black familles. 
American Sociological Review, 1972(Feb), Vol. 37(1), 
82-92.— Tested the idea that marital instability among 
present day blacks is importantly related to a family 
history of instability. Data from a weighted sample of 
4,153 urban, Northern blacks (true N — 1,651) indicate 
that for the total sample the association between parental 
family instability and respondent's marital disruption 
was quite small. The correlation was higher in the middle 
class, and for middle-class females the effect Was 
particularly strong when the family break occurred early 
in life. However, parental family instability generally 
explained very little of the variance. The nature of the 
postbreak living arrangements and the cause of the break 
were not importantly related to later marital instability, 
but there was evidence that the loss of the parent of the 
Same sex through death had a stronger effect than "s 
loss of the parent of the opposite sex. It is suggested tha 
premarital traits are not highly correlated with marit? 
stability and that parental family instability is partic 
ularly weak because it is tenuously tied to the intervening 
variables.—Journal abstract. st 

4788. Hill, Reuben & Konig, Rene. Families In vee 
and West: Socialization process and kinship bos 
Paris, France: Mouton, 1970. xiv, 630 p.—Presents i 
record of the Ninth International Family RE 
Seminar in Tokyo in September 1965. Papers by bn 
authors are included which indicate that the compl s: 
character of societies in the East and West are e 
mined by interactions of ethnic composition; by €^! 
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nomic, social and political stratification; and by cultural 
differentiation. 

4789. Kuo, You-Yuh. (Ball State U.) Family con- 
stellation in the Chinese language. Journal of Indi- 
vidual Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 181-184. 
—Although there is no word in the Chinese language 
which corresponds simply to “brother” or “sister,” 
linguistic provisions are made for expressing birth-order 
position. Available information suggests that observa- 
tions regarding the psychological significance of birth 
order in Western culture may be applied also to the 
Chinese. 

4790. Levinger, George. (U. Massachusetts) Devel- 
oping a comparative measure of family interaction: 
A pilot project. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 19-20. 

4791. Lewis, Eleanor J. (U. Michigan) Psychological 
determinants of family size: A study of white middle 
class couples age 35—45 with zero, one, or three 
children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
665-666.—Investigated the relationship between devel- 
opmental experiences, current life style and current 
family size. The influence of the wife in determining 
family size was emphasized. Results indicate that women 
involuntarily having 0 or 1 child are similar to women 
having 3 children in terms of their past experiences, their 
current values, and their life styles. Women voluntarily 
having 0 or | child are different from the other 3 groups 
and less traditional. Women involuntarily having 0 or 1 
child have not reached their desired goal and are 
disappointed by this. Men place great value on having 
natural children and are very upset when infertility is 
indicated.—A uthor abstract. 

4792. Murphy, Muriel E. (U. Texas) Behavioral, 
Self-report, and projective factors related to birth 
Order. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6037. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


4793. Ginsparg, Sylvia L. (Menninger Foundation, 
Children's Div, Topeka, nde logist looks at 
Women's lib. Menninger Perspective, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
3(2), 16-21.—Presents a brief history of the women's 
liberation movement and a discussion of some of the 
attitudes and goals of that movement. It is suggested that 
Women should unite to achieve feminine rather than 
masculine goals, including (a) better day care facilities, 
b) expanded hot lunch programs, (c) increased cancer 
Tesearch, (d) an end to the war, (e) improved sex 
education, (f) improved contraceptive methods, and (8) 
liberalization of the abortion laws. Recommendations 
іше made for how men can facilitate this form of 

eration for women.—S. Knapp. 

4794. O'Neill, Patrick. (Yale U.) Social action: Style 
апа strategy. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 2), 
799- 00.—Many options are open to the social scientist 
Who becomes involved in the world of action. BE. 
tual issues are presented which must be faced by the 
Social scientist in determining his role, his relationship A 
the power structure, and justification of his strategy o 
Intervention. Regardless of the individual's personality 
Ог doctrine, particular situations may lead him to 
innovator rather than evaluator, to work outside rather 

an within the power structure, and to work for a 
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redistribution of power and authority rather than merely 
to demand increased services or resources, Radically 
different roles may be necessary and compatible in a 
—€ Situation to achieve social change.—Author ab- 
stract. 

4795. Ricks, Francie; Matheson, George, & 
Sandra W. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Wan 
en’s liberation: A case study of organizations for 
social change. Canadian Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 30-39.— Examined the history and organizational 
structure of 5 women’s liberation groups, using a systems 
frame of reference. Results indicate that the most salient 
organizational features included: (a) a splintering effect 
related to inadequate conflict resolution; (b) a narrow 
range of input, with membership in all groups primaril 
radical, well educated, professional women; ma (с) lack 
of feedback and output specifications, indicating that 
these organizations were unable to determine the extent 
of their effectiveness because of insufficient resources. 
—Journal abstract. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


4796. Athanasiou, Robert & Shaver, Phillip. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Correlates of heterosexuals’ reactions 
to pornography. Journal of Sex Research, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 7(4), 298-311.—Responses to pornography and its 
relationship to a variety of attitudes and behaviors were 
assessed. Items to a questionnaire dealing with sexual 
attitudes and behaviors published in a 1969 Psychology 
Today were selected. The dependent variable was the S's 
self-reported response to yornoptaphy. The sample was 
not necessarily representative of the United States 
population. The statistic A and gamma were used for 
analysis. Major results indicate that (a) general response 
to pornography is associated with sexual attitudes and 
behaviors; (b) response to pornography has a more 
linear, more reliable connection with females attitudes 
and behavior than it does with males’; and (c) females as 
well as males are Ar by at Кш s forms E 

ography and their degree of arousal may 

нтте personal and social variables. (28 ref.)—E. 
B. Jaffa. ies 

. Boylin, ne R. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
Ача мелна personality variables, forms of 
erotic stimuli, and measures of sexual responsivity 
of males and females. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5433. 

4798, Driscoll, Richard H. & Davis, Keith E. (U. 
Colorado) Sexual restraints: A comparison of per- 
ceived and self-reported reasons for college stu- 
dents. Journal of Sex Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 
253-262.—Administered a questionnaire to 261 men and 
323 women. Examined and compared both personal 
reasons for not engaging in sexual intercourse and their 
conceptions of which reasons were most important for 
other men and women. In comparing personal reasons 
with perceived reasons by the same sex, both men and 
women gave "fear of pregnancy" significantly more 
often as a perceived than a personal reason. Women 

rted “morally wrong" more often as a reason for 
other women than for themselves. “Decision not mine 
was given as a personal reason by males more often than 
a perceived reason. The actual difference between men’s 
and women’s restraints were that men gave “fear of 
pregnancy," "couldn't talk into,” and "decision not 
mine" more often than women; and women gave did 
not love," “ashamed afterward," and "more reasons 
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more often than men. With reference to conceptions of 
the site sex, men rated women higher on ruin 
reputation” and “fear of pregnancy” and lower in 
“ashamed afterward” and “did not love” than women 
tated themselves. Women rated men higher in “fear of 
pregnancy" and lower on “decision not mine." The 
misunderstandings were interpreted as resulting from 
projected anxiety, problems in dating relationships, and 
men's role as the sexual aggressor.—E. B. Jaffa. 

4799. Hi Hans. (U. Copenhagen, Psycho- 
logical Lab., Denmark) On some sociosexual sex 
differences, Journal of Sex Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
7(4), 263-273.—Examined possible differences between 
males and females regarding their reactions to their Ist 
coital experience. Ss were 18 Danish male and 16 female 
elementary school teachers. From an open ended 
questionnaire, it was found that there seems to be no 
systematic relationship between the parental attitudes 
and the personal reaction to the Ist coital experience. 
Excerpts from the Ss' answers on parental attitudes, 
experience of Ist coitus, and psychological significance 
of this experience were presented. It is concluded that 
there is a great difference between the meaning of sex for 
young men and women.—E. B. Jaffa. 

4800. James, William H. (University Coll., London, 
England) The reliability of the reporting of coital 
frequency. Journal of Sex Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
7(4), 312-314,—Reviewed studies on the reliability of 
Teporting coitus. The types of studies reviewed and 
discussed were those in which validity is assessed 
objectively and by concordance between spouses” es- 
timates.—E. B. Jaffa. 

4801. Russo, Nancy F. (American Inst. for Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Risk-taking: Possibilities for fer- 
tillty research. Journal of Sex Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
7(4), 289-297.—Described fertility research as risk- 
taking behavior concerned with the problem of the 
unintended pregnancy and the unwanted child. The need 
for an instrument to assess perception of situational 
characteristics was discussed. (65 ref)—E. B. Jaffa. 

4802. Sagarin, Edward. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) Typologies of sexual behavior. Journal of Sex 
Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 282-288.—4 categories of 
heterosexual outlet were categorized into a typology. 
They include nonmarital, marital, extramarital, and 
postmarital. This typology differs from the 5 of Kinsey in 
that it serves to clarify nonmarital relations with no 


marital intentions and postmarital relations.—E. B, 
Jaffa. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


: Ager, Joel W. & Werley, Harriet H. (Wayne 
State U.) A facet approach to construction of family 
planning attitude items. Proceedings of the Annual 


Convention of the American P. hological iati 
m ee dt s n Psychological Association, 


family planning and Professional roles in family plan- 

ning oh Students and faculty (N = 137) аа 

nursing, medicine, and social work.—Author abstract. 
lelson, 
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ward, J. Arthur. (Texas Christian U.) Attitudes of 
community leaders toward family planning as a 
population program. Proceedings of the Annual Con. 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 157-158.—The prediction that ministers, 
lawyers, businessmen, and physicians would differ in 
their attitudes toward family planning was supported for 
3 attitude dimensions: (a) moral responsibility for 
contraception, (b) individual responsibility for contra- 
ception, and (c) the relationship between responsibility 
for overpopulation and socioeconomic status; Sugges- 
tions for developing and maintaining a positive rela- 
tionship between the influential leaders of the commu- 
nity and family planning clinics were offered with 
emphasis on the local assessment of attitudes for each 
community and the consideration of a larger number of 
attitudes.—Author abstract. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


4805. Alker, Henry A., Rao, Vithala, & Hughes, G. 
David. (Cornell U.) Value consistent and expedient 
decision making. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 
1), 149-150.—Describes a study with 60 graduate 
Students demonstrating that the manner in „which 
decisions are made affects the degree to which an 
individual’s values are expressed in those decisions, The 
problem used dealt with the construction of an eco- 
logically controversial nuclear power plant. Specifically, 
a “rational” procedure for making decisions (priority 
setting Ist, relevant information appraisal next, and then 
actual policy choice) maximized policy choice consistent 
with prior values. An expedient decision-making pror 
cedure (the above tasks in reverse order) minimize 
value consistent decisions. Priority setting also we 
investigated. The thesis that priorities are situationally 
specific values was supported.—Author abstract. U 

4806. B Thomas D. & Sales, Stephen M. ( R 
Pittsburgh) Attitudinal effects of “mere ехрозша! i 
reevaluation. Journal of Experimental Social Psychol sh 
1971(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 461-472.—Examined (а) R. a 
(see PA, Vol. 42:12019) proposal that repeated eer 
exposure" of a stimulus is a sufficient cone 5 
enhancing the attractiveness of this stimulus, and (b) "s 
Harrison's (see PA, Vol. 42:16545) theory pue ms 
relationship. An explanation based on e e 
ditioning is presented accounting for the obtaine ee 
the contexts within which “mere exposure es d. 
not affectively neutral, but rather positively evalu nay 
Thus, the data gathered in “mere exposure ets 
indicate only that the positive affect which ep 
the exposure context is increasingly transferre к 
exposed stimulus as the number of trials (m hae 
increases. 2 experiments conducted with Xu tweet 
(N = 108) show that (a) the relationship Ss Ww " 
exposure frequency and attraction is stronger for fl 
find the experimental context relatively attractive; 5 e 
(b) intentionally created positive contexts ае 
positive relationships between familiarity апа nships. 
while negative contexts provide negative relatio 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. s & 

4807. Gaier, Eugene L., Watts, ушыш e AE 
Whittaker, David N. (State U. New York, А with 
Demographic aspects of attitudes associate sa 
Support of civil rights and the anti-war move! dh 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Ате 
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Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 163- 
164.—Collected questionnaire data on 10 campuses from 
9,000 freshmen during September, 1966. Data were 
analyzed in terms of home, background, self-concept, 
and degree of support of civil rights and the antiwar 
movement. Ss who stated they would get actively 
involved in protest movements supporting either or both 
of these causes came from higher socioeconomic status 
backgrounds than those sympathetic, neutral, or op- 
posed. The differences were more pronounced for the 
antiwar movement. Findings were mixed, ranging from 
strong to trivial associations which, in some cases, varied 
as a function of the cause.—Author abstract. 

4808. Goldman, Roy В. & Kaplan, Robert М. (U. 
California, Riverside) Development of a mechani- 
zation scale: Measurement of stereotypes of attitude 
toward technology. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 
7(Pt. 1), 29-30.—Attempted to extend the construct 
validity of a scale designed to measure attitude toward 
technology. A revision of the Mechanization Scale was 
administered to 89 undergraduate students with instruc- 
tions to respond as if each were a member of a specified 
occupational group. The target occupational groups 
(social worker, forest ranger, banker, and mechanical 
engineer) were chosen because they had been rated to 
represent extreme high-low combinations of mechanical 
competence and favorable-unfavorable view of tech- 
nology. Responses to the questionnaire were analyzed by 
a 2X 4 (sex of S by target occupation) multivariate 
analysis of variance Differences between occupational 
group centroids were highly significant whereas other 
contrasts were not, A discriminant function analysis 
reveals a 2 dimensional discriminant space in which the 
configuration of occupational groups reflected the 
rater-derived configuration. The study was viewed as 
successfully extending the construct validity of the 
Mechanization Scale.—Author abstract. 4 

4809. Graubert, Jean G. & Adler, Leonore L. (Adelphi 
U.) Comparisons between volunteers and non- 
volunteers of projected social distances from men- 
tal patient related stimuli. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 209-210.—Employed a figure- 
Placement procedure to measure the distance which 
Students perceived between themselves and several 
Stimulus objects. Ss applying for companion programs 
placed themselves significantly closer to mental patients, 
Tetardates, and related stimuli than did nonyolunteering 
Ss. No differences were found with control stimuli. It 
appeared that, although volunteers were similar to 
nonvolunteers, the critical difference between them was 
in the projected distances they placed between them- 
pees and mental patients and related stimuli—Author 
abstract. 

4810. Heinz, Walter R. & Geiser, Steven R. Eine 
kognitive Theorie des Antisemitismus Im Kontext 
der religiösen Ideologie. [A cognitive theory of 
antisemitism in the context of religious ideology. .] Kölner 
Zeitschrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 23(3), 519-543.—Contends that only a cognitive 
theory can integrate psychological and sociologii i 
approaches to prejudice without confounding both leve 
of information. In the present model perceived dissim- 
ilarity of Judaism to Ss’ own religious beliefs is the main 
Cognitive variable positively linked to anti: Semiasm: 

ергее of perceived dissimilarity is seen as determine! 
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by personality and social factors. Data from a 1964 
opinion poll involving a sample of 1,976 persons were 
reanalyzed to explore the proposed contingencies. The 
denominations named by the Ss were ordered and 
classified along the dimension of fundamentalism (lib- 
eral protestants, catholics, and moderate and conser- 
vative protestants). A subset of 2-6 questions each was 
taken from the 105 questions in the questionnaire to 
represent the remaining 5 variables, and Ss were 
classified as either high or low on each variable. The 
resulting cross-breaks are displayed and commented 
upon in 8 tables, Correlations between personality and 
social factors vanished when controlled by perceived 
dissimilarity. A strong positive correlation between 
perceived dissimilarity and degree of anti-Semitism was 
noted, It is concluded that (a) variations in oreet ical 
structure of belief-disbelief systems are influenced b: 
education, and (b) variations in content of belief- 
disbelief systems are influenced by institutions 
(churches). Both variations independently contribute to 
perceived dissimilarity and thus to prejudice. (24 ref.) 
—W. Manz. 

4811. Huntley, C. W. & Rundell, E. L. (Union Coll.) 
Value structure of men active in р Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 19 by oro Vol. 2, 22. 

4812, Kaple, James M. Шс Ше Devel- 

ent of an attitude-behav! а g users 
Seats employing Guttman facet design and analysis. 
"eta аа International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5444-5445. 
Cath McKie, Douglas & Foster, Stephen F. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A general 
model for multidimensional analysis of semantic 
differential attitude data. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 45-46.—A model for analysis of 
attitude data gathered by semantic differential is 
described and illustrated with data from 117 Ss. 
Procedures include selection of concepts and bipolar 
adjective scales, semantic differential data collection, 
factor analytic determination of evaluative scales, and 
then determination of concept clusters by factor апа- 
lyzing persons by concepts evaluative data. Individual 
differences in attitude profiles can be assessed by 
comparing Ss’ evaluative factor scores for the concept 
components of the 2nd factor analysis. The model 
described has advantages over other approaches to 
attitude measurement, uni- and multidimensional, and is 
consistent with contemporary attitude learning theory. 
—Author abstract. ч 
joseph В. (U. Chicago) White anti-black 
see ee United States. /nternational Journal of 
Group Tensions, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 59—76.—Reviews 
the literature concerning different levels of prejudice in 
the United States against blacks and how this variance 
can be explained. Discussion of the theoretical ante- 
cedents of prejudice is divided into 4 parts: (a) historical, 
cultural, and normative considerations; (b demographic 
r status variables—predominantly accidents o birth; 
(c equal status interracial contact; and (d) frustration. 

e literature on white anti-Negro pre udice is clearer 
for region than any other variables. Of the 3 measures of 
status, income, occupation, and education, the research 
on education is most clear-cut. There is reason to believe 
that frustration is a predictor of prej sdice; there is also 

$ think that these associations may not be 
гаш 1 i h of the variance in 
sufficiently salient to explain muc 
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white American anti-Negro prejudice. (4 p. ref.)—J. L. 
Smith. - 

4815. Orpen, С. (U. Cape Town, South Africa) The 
wheel and the table: The relative merits of two 
alternative instruments for collecting semantic-type 
data. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 86-87.—Presented a number of 
semantic scales to 17 male Ss (average age 17.8) in either 
а wheel or a traditional tabular format. The wheel was 
more reliable, less susceptible to patterning of responses, 
and reduced the influence of ordering of Scales on 
responses. It is concluded that it is better, in certain 
circumstances, to use the wheel format rather than the 
conventional format in collecting semantic-type data. 
—Journal abstract. 3 

4816. Ross, Michael A. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Attribution of attitude to self and to another. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5498. 

4817. Silverman, Bernard I. (Michigan State U.) 

sequences, racial discrimination, and the prin- 
ciple of belief congruence. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5428-5429, 

4818. W; Charles M. (Michigan State U.) The 
functional relationship between values, attitudes, 
and black militancy. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5340-5341. 

4819. Wi Howard D. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) Self perception, dissonance and prema- 
nipulation attitudes. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 187-188.— Tested the salience of prema- 
nipulation attitudes by preselecting Ss (60 undergrad- 
uates) for a forced-compliance experiment on the isis 
of characteristics of their premanipulation attitudes on a 
particular topic. It was found that Ss with extreme 
premanipulation attitudes differed significantly in their 
postmanipulation attitudes and amount of attitude 
change from Ss with moderate premanipulation atti- 
tudes. Results are supportive of cognitive dissonance 
theory and nonsupportive of self-perception assumptions 
about the nonsalience of premanipulation attitudes. 
—Author abstract. 


Formation & Change 


4820. Beasely, Lou M. (U. Tennessee, School of 
Social Work) A beginning attempt to eradicate racist 
attitudes. Social Casework, 1972(Jan), Vol. 53(1), 9- 
13.—Describes agency seminars providing a vehicle for 
black and white staff to examine their prejudices, 
discover each other, and effect changes in policies and 
practices.—M. W. Linn. 

4821. Brown, Cheryl L. (U. California, Davis) Inter- 
vening pisse resistance to persuasion. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts Internati 1, 197. Jj 3 - 
О: ernational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9. B), 

4822. Burdick, J. Alan. (U. Manitob; 
Canada) Cardiac ‘activity Sna manitoba, 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 
8 ges in base-lin 


Winnipeg, 


оп a 7-point semantic differential scale. It was found th: 


base-line heart rate variability and change were predic. 
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tive of attitude, while heart rate levels were not. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4823. Butzine, Kent W. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill Attitudinal effects of repeated exposure to 
stimull of varying Complexity. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5422-5423. 

4824. Carter, Richard D. (Michigan State U.) A study 
of prior commitment, dissonance and attitude 
change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4864-4865. 

4825. Harger, Richard. (U. Oregon) The effects of 
self-perceived informedness and communicator- 
interpreter similarity on persuasibility: An inves- 
ligation of students' anti-Vietnam verbal behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5478. 

4826. Homant, Robert J. (Michigan State U.) Values, 
attitudes, and perceived instrumentality. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-В), 5443- 
5444. 


4827. Hoyt, Michael F. & Centers, Richard. (Yale U.) 
Temporal situs of the effects of anticipated publicity 
upon commitment and resistance to countercom- 
munication. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 2X(1), 1-7.—Hypothesized that the 
greater resistance to countercommunication reported by 
C. Hovland, E. Campbell, and T. Brock (see PA, Vol. 
33:1153) to exist among publicly committed Ss, as 
distinguished from those whose commitment was made 
anonymously, might merely be an artifact resulting from 
greater moderateness of opinion initially displayed by 
publicly committed Ss. An opposing anticipatory mod- 
eration before commitment hypothesis was tested with 
132 undergraduates who received varying public or 
anonymous commitment treatment. It was found that 
the anticipatory moderation before commitment bin 
demonstrably superior to the rehearsal after commitment 
interpretation. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

4828. Keating, John P. & Latané, Bibb. (Ohio pur 
U.) Distorted television reception, distraction an 
attitude change. Proceedings of the Annual C e 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. ( | 
1), 141-142.—In an experiment on the effects s 
distraction on attitude change, 79 undergraduates Ms 
exposed, via television, to 1 or 2 speeches on con M 
versial issues. Ss showed significantly more ue 
change when viewing an intermittently distorted d 
vised presentation than when viewing either d at 
tinuously distorted or a nondistorted picture, but di Tt is 
differ in their evaluation of the communicator., ae: 
Suggested that intermittent distortion provides ed 
tion, producing the distraction-acceptance phenom act 
without recourse to an elaborate experimental scen: ie 
and that distraction works through inhibition of coun 
argumentation.—Author abstract. го, Canada) 

4829. Lake, Robert A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, АИ: 
The social consequences of validation вее Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Маг), 
32(9-A), 5337-5338. Valley 

4830. McMartin, James A. (San Fernando reelng 
State Coll) The inhibiting effect of a аад S 
audience on opinion change in the es Con- 
attitudinal advocate. Proceedings of the Аппий 1972, 
vention of the American Psychological Association, И 2 
Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 145-146. Tested the hypothesis e 
credible audience, thought to agree with a lee 
cation, facilitates opinion change in the co 
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attitudinal advocate (while a disagreeing audience 
inhibits it). 128 female undergraduates were exposed to 1 
of 4 conditions of initial audience opinion. Results of 1 
dependent variable indicate a facilitating effect of an 
agreeing audience, while opinion change on the issue was 
inhibited by an audience thought to disagree, supporting 
the hypothesis. A main effect of incentive was also 
obtained; Ss offered an overpayment were more favor- 
able to the issue than Ss offered an equitable reward. 
—Author abstract. 

4831. Mintz, Stanley 1, (Texas Technological U.) 
Attitude change as a function of personality, ego- 
involvement, and transparency of the influence 
attempt. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5451—5452. 

4832. Telaak, Kathleen A. (U. Massachusetts) The 
effect of issue involvement and discrepancy on 
latitude width as an individual difference variable in 
attitude change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5501-5502. 

4833. Widgery, Robin N. & Miller, Gerald R. (General 
Motors Inst., Flint, Mich.) Audience commitment and 
source knowledge of audience as determinants of 
attitude change following counterattitudinal advo- 
cacy. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
147-148.—Extended previous research, based on an 
aversive consequences interpretation of counteratti- 
tudinal advocacy effects, by hypothesizing that (a) 
persons who prepare counterattitudinal messages for an 
ostensibly familiar audience will report greater attitude 
Change than persons who prepare messages for an 
unfamiliar audience; and (b) preparation of a message 
for an uncommitted audience will result in greater 
attitude change than preparation of a message for a 
committed audience, a prediction in line with previous 
findings. 85 undergraduates prepared messages under 1 
of 4 conditions: familiar: uncommitted; familiar: com- 
mitted; unfamiliar: uncommitted; and unfamiliar: com- 
сои Results support both hypotheses—Author ab- 
Stract. 


Influence & Behavior 


4834. Arana, L. Una psicología de la disposición. 
[A psychology of К Revista de Psicologia General 
У Aplicada, 197\(May), Vol. 26(110-111), 269-280. 
—Asserts that the common assumption that Marxist 
Psychology considers only materialistic or conscious 
behavior is false. Accepting Pavlovian conditioning and 
rejecting Freudian emphasis on biological determinism 
of behavior does not mean that all unconscious processes 
must be rejected.—W. B. Haslam. у 
4835. Bruvold, William H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The joint relation of belief and behavior to attitude. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 1), 151- 
152—In earlier work an hypothesis of consistency 
between a number of independent beliefs and attitude, 
and between a number of independent behaviors and 
attitude, was developed and tested by survey research. 
The present study extended the earlier work by inves- 
tigating the joint relationship of belief and behavior to 
attitude. Both belief and behavior indices were found to 
correlate significantly with attitude. Further, the multiple 
correlation, with attitude as the dependent variable, was 
Significantly stronger than either Ist-order relationship. 
his research has implications for specific attitude-belief 
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апше Над боран and for attempts to 
rstand unimpressive relation: i 
atit де- Author aba. s between behavior and 
. Luginbuhl, James E. (North Caroli а 
School of Education) Role of peti and pet eA 
feelings of success and estimates of ability. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 
121-127.—Hypothesized that having a choice of tasks, as 
opposed to receiving a task randomly, would lower one's 
feelings of success and competence irrespective of 
whether one succeeded or failed at the task. A secondary 
hypothesis stated that one's feeling of “originship” would 
also be reduced. A total of 68 male undergraduates chose 
or were randomly assigned to solve number, verbal- 
reasoning, or concept-formation problems. Strong con- 
firmation was found for the Ist hypothesis, while the 2nd 
must still be regarded as tentative.—Journal abstract. 

4837. Meisel, Joan. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
model-observer similarity on imitation of negative 
attributes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6080. 

4838. Sakamoto, Katsuyuki. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Effects of similarity and evaluative meaning on 
conditioned attraction and communication accept- 
ability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5499. 

4839. Walbek, Nancy Н. (Northwestern U.) Effects 
of verbal and behavioral methods of nutrition 
instruction on changes in attitudes, knowledge, and 
action. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
153-154.—Assessed the effects of adding specific behay- 
ioral instructions to a persuasive manipulation, 57 South 
American mothers of malnourished children served as Ss 
in a repeated measures design, Both attitudes and 
general nutritional information increased significantly 
more following any type of classroom instruction than 
after no treatment. Groups receiving specific instructions 
made significantly greater gains in task-specific knowl- 
edge than Ss receiving no treatment. Task specification 
tended to effect greater behavior change than control 
conditions e .10). The role of task specification in 
effecting behavioral as well as attitudinal change is 
discussed.—Author abstract. 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


4840. Aiello, John R. & Cooper, Ralph E. (Michigan 
State U.) The use of personal space as а function of 
social affect. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
207-208.—Unobtrusive observations of the proxemic 
behavior of positive and negative affect pairs of 8th 
graders (N = 112), interacting in a classroom ыш 
were used to test the hypothesis that positive affect dyad 
would interact more proximally. pecific sociometric 
pairings and the direct observation of behavior during 
interaction were combined in contrast to the more usual 
ective” methodology. Consistent with the M. Argyle 
and J. Dean affiliative conflict theory, the hypothesis 
was supported. Results indicate that body orientation 
wed as a process variable over the period of 


may be vie riabl 
Ап interaction episode. Implications of results are 


i ed.—Author abstract. 
Br Atkins, Alvin; Hilton, Irma; Neigher, William, & 
Bahr, Arthur. (Yeshiva U.) Anger, fight, fantasy and 
catharsis. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
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American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
241-242.—The effects of watching violent activity have 
become a salient issue due to the concern with television 
violence. In certain vocations, watching violence is a 
necessary occupational hazard. 54 recruits at the New 
York Police Academy participated in a study to 
investigate the effects of watching aggressive activity, 
participating in physically aggressive activity, or partic- 
ipating in a verbal neutral activity after exposure to 
either an angry or neutral film induction. Ss were 
administered before and after film exposure the TAT 
and Buss-Durkee Hostility Inventory. Watching ag- 
gressive behavior did not significantly affect one’s own 
aggressive potential. However, those participating in 
aggressive physical activity showed a decrease in fantasy 
aggression accompanied by an increase in guilt—Author 
abstract. 

4842. Bain, Henry; Howard, Nigel, & Saaty, Thomas 
L. (U. California, Los Angeles) Using the analysis of 
options technique to analyze a community conflict. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 
133-144.—Describes the analysis of options technique 
for investigating the stability of various proposed 
solutions to a conflict between several parties. АП the 
parties involved, and the options available to each, are 
listed by the assignment of 0 (in favor) or 1 (opposed) to 
each option. The set of assignments is a possible outcome 
of the conflict. Several tables are developed from the 
Кш of the preferences or coalitions of the parties. 
l table contains a listing of a proposed outcome as 
solution (status quo), and all other outcomes are given in 
either a preferred or not preferred (to the status quo) 
category, Elementary game theoretic ideas of stability 
are used to study whether the status quo outcome is 
stable under sanctions by opposing parties. A description 
is presented of the application of this procedure to the 
subway-highway debate of the District of Columbia. A 
summary of the status of the problem from the 
Congressional Record, 2 years after the analysis, is 
included in the epilogue. Other applications are men- 
tioned.—Journal abstract. 

4843. Benton, Alan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Ac- 
Countability and negotiations between group rep- 
resentatives. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
227-228.—Investigated the effects on intergroup nego- 
tiation behavior of varying the degree to which indi- 
viduals serving as representatives for their group are 
accountable to their constituents. The task assigned 
negotiators was to achieve, through a series of alternating 
offers, a mutually-acceptable distribution of an unequal 
amount of money. As predicted, results indicate that (a) 
Tepresentational role obligations, particularly when 
accompanied by direct accountability to one's constit- 
чепсу, increase the competitive behavior of negotiators; 
and (b) negotiators bargaining under moderate and high 
accountability contingencies choose to accept a much 
smaller share of the outcome for their team rather than 
n Беш кү о abstract. 

. Віхе - Edwin & Gaebelein, Jacquel 
W. (Kent State U.) Strategies of “real” оролен 
eliciting cooperative choice їп а Prisoner’s Dilemma 
game. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
150), 157-166.—Developed 5 strategies of choice for the 
'other" in a 2-person Prisoner's Dilemma game. The 
Strategies depended on whether S's prior choice was (a) 


Cooperative or competitive, and (b) transient Or perse- 
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vering. Probability functions were assigned so that o| 
would match S’s prior choice immediately or gradu: 
within 4 permitted strategy classes: quick (to m 
cooperation)—quick (to match competition); qui 
slow; slow-quick; and slow-slow. 1 additional stra 
was generated in which other immediately matched 
cooperative choice and then gradually mismatel 
(called defect-slow or “trap”). 100 undergraduates 
150 trials in like-sexed pairs, demonstrated dis 
choice characteristics under the 5 strategies. Ss un 
slow-slow were most cooperative, while those 
slow-quick and defect-slow were least cooper 
Other’s probability slope to S’s prior competition 
most pertinent variable but was conditional о 
probability slope to S's prior cooperation. Support 
data were adduced and the results are discus 
—Journal abstract. № 
4845. Black, Harvey К. (Pennsylvania State 0.) 
relationship of cognitive complexity-simplicity- 
affective stimuli in interpersonal attraction а 
differentiation. Dissertation Abstracts Internation 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5421. 2 
4846. Bloom, Marshall Н. (U. California, Los 
geles) An analysis of responses to the “cry for hel 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
32(10-B), 6042-6043. 

4847. Brasfield, Charles R. (U. British Col 
Vancouver, Canada) Intimacy of self-disclos 
availability of reaction to disclosure, and formali 
of interpersonal relationships. Dissertation Abs 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6043. 
4848. Chapko, Michael K. (Bowdoin Coll.) 
source of increased emphasis of gain in pred 
ethical risk taking of groups. Proceedings of the Al 
Convention of the American Psychological Associati 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 219-220.—Discussed explanatio 
the increase in emphasis of reinforcement value of 
(RVgn) on the Behavior Prediction Scale (BPS) 
"justification" explanation was disconfirmed by & 
BPS on which moral justification was eliminated fi 
the RVgn component but which still exhibited 
increase. Communication (rhetoric or value) and € 
tancy (locus of control) explanations were contrast 
a regression analysis comparing change with diverg 
within groups. This analysis tended to supp® 
communication type explanation. A postquestion 
assessing S's preference for individual vs. group 
proaches to problem solving and S's confidence 
quality of arguments also support the communic 
effect. —Author abstract. ] 

4849. Cole, Steven С. (Texas Christian U., Insi 
Behavioral Research) Conflict and cooperatio 
potentially intense conflict situations. Journal 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
31-50.—Investigated the effects of strategy preted 
trust, and parity vs. equal division of payoff on аш 
partner preference in potentially intense conflict $ 
tions. A 3-person duel (“truel”) was used with a 10 
24 male undergraduates. 6 representative situations 
the disparity-of-relative-strengths continuum were 
amined, The behavior observed in the potentially im 
conflict situations suggests that merely pio 
means for terminating an intense conflict siu 
cooperative behavior is not sufficient to reduce the 


were given incompatible goals, limited commune 
the need for complete trust in the opponent, à 
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means to terminate a situation by conflict. Cooperative 
strategy resulted from the same incompatible goals, an 
improved channel of communication, and a negation of 
the need to trust the opponent. Keeping the same 
incompatible goals and improved channel of commu- 
nication without a negation of the need to trust the 
opponent resulted in the selection of a quasi-cooperative 
strategy that deteriorated into a conflict strategy at the 
Ist chance. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4850. Dabbs, James M. (Georgia State U.) Sex, 
setting, and reactions to crowding on sidewalks. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 205- 
206.—Describes an experiment in which male or female 
Es approached and stood close beside male or female 
pedestrians (Ss) who were waiting at traffic lights or at 
bus stops. Es were 4 graduate students and Ss were 643 
pedestrians. Movement away from E was recorded. Male 
Es induced more movement than females, and female Ss 
moved more than males, but these effects depended 
upon setting. At traffic lights, where crowding was brief 
and attention focused on the light, female Ss moved 
more than males, and sex of E did not matter. At bus 
stops, where crowding might last longer and Ss attended 
more to things around them, male Es induced more 
movement, and sex of S did not matter.—Author 
abstract. 

4851. Danish, Steven J. & Zelenski, Joseph F. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Structured group interaction. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 53-56.— Presents the development, rationale, and 
description of the "structured group interview." This 
procedure has the same basic goals as do T-groups, 
encounter groups, or marathon groups, but differs 
structurally and contextually. The model is a combi- 
nation of a modified form of the media therapy process 
and the self-disclosure questionnaire. It is suggested that 
this technique may prove successful in facilitating 
interpersonal communication and understanding.—R. 
H. Mueller. 

4852. de Long, Alton J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Dominance-territorial relations in a small group. 
Environment. & Behavior, 1970(Sep), Vol. 2(2), 170- 
191.—Studied a seminar group of 13 members during the 
last 8 wk. of its 16-wk existence. Data were collected on 
Members’ relative territorial (seating) and dominance 
(leadership) positions. Initially, members oriented them- 
selves as expected, with those hierarchically closer to the 
dominant member being physically closer as well. The 
unexpected withdrawal of the professor from the 
seminar, followed by a division of the group into 2 
Subgroups (1 on each side of the table), triggered a power 
Struggle which disrupted the previous spatial pattern. 

е administration of 8 rating scales corroborated that 
the Subgroup to the right of the student leader, the 
legitimate authority figure in the group, was in а 
Symbolically superior position. Given a period of time to 
Tesolve their differences, the subgroups coalesced into а 
Single unit in which hierarchically contiguous members 
Were once again found to be spatially contiguous. This 
Suggests that dominance-territorial relationships within 
the small group environment appear to be sensitive 
indices of aspects of small group process—S. T. 


argulis. 

4853. Derlega, Valerian J. (U. Maryland) Social 
Penetration processes: The effects of acquaintance, 
lopic intimacy, and support on openness of non- 
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verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6025-6026. 

4854. Deutsch, Morton. (Columbia U.) Toward an 
understanding of conflict. International Journal of 
Group Tensions, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 42-54.—Investi- 
gates conditions under which participants in a conflict 
will evolve a cooperative or competitive relationship in a 
situation which permits either. An outline is presented of 
variables effecting the course of conflict, including 
characteristics of those in conflict, their prior relation- 
ship with one another, the nature of the issue, the social 
environment, the strategies and tactics employed, and 
the consequences of the conflict. The functions of 
conflict, i.e., whether the resolution will have construc- 
tive or destructive consequences, are discussed. Defi- 
nitions of conflict and competition, emphasizing psy- 
chological or perceived conflict, are presented. Previous 
research characterizes 2 major relationships in dealing 
with conflict: cooperative and competitive. It is assumed 
that the development of one or the other type of 
relationship will be evident in the outcomes of conflict 
and in the processes of dealing with it.—J. L. Smith. 

4855. Diestel, eus E. (U. Southern California) An 
experimental test of Fishbein's behavioral inten- 
tions model in the prediction of interpersonal 
communication acts. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
si a A Li LAU. Mi i) Effect 

4856. regory V. (U. Missouri 
of resources on retallation to loss. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5336. 

4857. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The impact of the 
Fermeda workshop on the conflicts in the Horn of 
Africa. International Journal of Group Tensions, 1971 
(Jan), Vol. o 91-101.—"The Fermeda workshop 
...sought to determine whether the use of a modified 
form of sensitivity training and of other social-psycho- 
logical devices in an isolated setting over а 2-wk period 
could clarify the emotional issue involved in 2 serious 
border disputes among 3 African countries and would 
thereby facilitate progress toward a solution.” In this 
11-mo follow-up study, 13 of the original 18 participants 
are interviewed. Findings show that (a) the ori inal 
assumption that news of the workshop would diffuse 
from... participants to their governments. has been 
validated,” and (b) there was the establishment or 
strengthening of bonds among the participants within 
each country. Although the border conflicts remain, it is 
felt that the participants revealed to the American Os 
and themselves the emotional issues involved and 
possible ways to achieve a solution. 3 guidelines to future 
workshops are noted: (a) there is an intimate interaction 
in the many decisions to be made in planning and 
directing workshops; (b) it is puce desirable to charge 
someone subsequently to diffuse “the outcome over and 
beyond the formal and informal channels normally open 
to intellectuals, elite, or any other type of participant”; 
and (c) since each international conflict is the outcome 
of complicated historical, economic, political, and 

sychological factors, therefore somewhat unique, no set 
Procedure for all workshops can be evolved —. L. 


Hu i State U.) 

. Foulds, Melvin L. (Bowling Green fi 
The sxperiential-Gestalt growth group e 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), 2 i 
13(1), 48-52.—Describes the content and goals of the 


i fosters a 
ential-Gestalt growth group. The leader 
тшне for experience” attitude. Common mecha- 
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nisms used by people to avoid seeing themselves as they 
really are, are presented. Several group techniques are 
described along with the purposes which these tech- 
niques serve.—R. H. Mueller. 

4859. Fraser, Scott C. & Fujitomi, Irene. (U. Wash- 
ington) Perceived prior compliance, psychological 
reactance and altruistic contributions. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 247-248.— Effects of 
perceived prior compliance and levels of psychological 
reactance on the rates of contributions for charity were 
assessed in a natural setting. Door-to-door solicitations 
were made on Halloween at 366 residences with contact 
made by 2 children or adults dressed in street attire or 
costumes within 1 of 3 conditions indicating the degree 
of prior compliance by others. Results show a significant 
increase in contribution rates under low reactance 
conditions and an interaction between reactance level 
and perceived prior compliance. Thinking others helped 
before enhances contribution rates under low reactance 
and decreases the rate under high-reactance conditions. 
—Author abstract. 

4860. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn W. (Kent State U.) Third 
party instigation of aggression: An experimental 
approach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972- 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5475. 

4861. Gordon, Ronald D. (U. Kansas) A quantitative 
investigation of selected dynamics and outcomes of 
the basic encounter group. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6046-6047. 

4862. Green, James A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Attitudinal and situational determinants of intended 
behavior toward blacks. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 13-17.—Investigated 
the effects of 4 independent variables on a specific 
instance of intended behavior toward blacks. Intended 
behavior was defined as S's willingness to pose with 
blacks for textbook pictures to be used for different 
purposes. 22 moderately anti black and 22 moderately 
equalitarian undergraduates were selected from scores 
оп the Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory. Results 
indicate that attitude, degree of intimacy of an antic- 
ipated relationship, and the interaction between degree 
of exposure and degree of intimacy of an anticipated 
relationship had a significant effect on willingness to 
pose in interracial scenes. The significant main effects 
confirm and extend the findings of М. DeFleur and Е. 
Westie and confirm what is generally known about social 
distance.—Journal abstract. 

4863. Hartson, David J. (U. Missouri) Video tape 
replay and interrogation in group work. Dissertation 

Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5337. 

4864. Higbee, Kenneth L. & Black, Terry E. (Brigham 
Young U.) Exploitative behavior in a dyad. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 233- 

234.—36 male and 36 female undergraduates partici- 
pated in pairs in a non-zero-sum game against a 
simulated opponent of the same sex. Males exploited 
unconditionally cooperative opponents more when the 
opponents were powerful than when they were weak, but 
females exploited powerful opponents less than weak 
opponents. When the opponent had a threat of retali- 
ation, males exploited powerful opponents less than 
weak opponents, while females decreased their exploi- 
tation of all opponents regardless of the opponent's 
power. Differences between competitiveness of males 
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and females, and between power and threat as Sources of 
inequity, are indicated.—Author abstract. 

4865. Ireland, Jacquelyn B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Communication characteristics associated 
with the shift to risk phenomenon within the small 
group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5384. р 

4866. Jennings, Floyd L. (0. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) Religious beliefs and соор- 
eration in the Prisoner’s Dilemma game. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5444, 

4867. Kaplan, Robert A. (Michigan State U.) The 
effects of manipulating nonverbal behaviors о! 
interviewers on the nonverbal behavior of inter- 
viewees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5425-5426. 4 

4868. Keating, Patrick H. (Texas Technological U.) 
Affiliation under stress as a function of self- 
evaluation of abilities. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5484. 

4869. Kluken, Philip G. (U. Florida) Personality and 
interpersonal distance. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6033. 

4870. Loo, Russel M. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
projected consequences and overt behavior re- 
hearsal on assertive behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5448. 

4871. Lupfer, Michael; Jones, Mark, & Quin, Cecilia, 
(Memphis State U.) Group risk taking as a function of 
three types of monetary incentive. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 273-282.—Examined the 
effect upon group risk taking of 3 types of monetary 
incentive: (a) gambling with hypothetical money (H$), 
(b) gambling with other’s real money with the provision 
that profits be kept but losses not be reimbursed (08), 
and (c) gambling with personal money with the possi- 
bility of realizing profits or losses (P$). 24 3-member 
groups of undergraduates played the Jeopardy game 
under the O$ and H$ conditions; another 24 teams 
played under the P$ and H$ conditions. As predicted, 
more conservative betting occurred under P$ than ш 
О$ or Н$. Contrary to prediction, the О$ condition di 
not produce more conservative betting than the 
condition.—Journal summary. 2 

4872. Maslach, Christina. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The social and personal bases of individuation. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the “ле 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 213- 
214.—40 male and 40 female undergraduates partici 
pated in a group experiment which provided them Wes 
opportunities (both verbal and nonverbal) to el Ss 
individuate or deindividuate themselves. When Eh 
anticipated the possibility of positive rewards, they m ey 
more attempts to individuate themselves than when ШЕ. 
expected that negative consequences were fon 
The pattern of individuating behavior was also а Е pal 
by the S's sex and prior level of experienced unique tical 
Findings have important implications for ihe 
models of individuation and also provide a Ne 
link between the phenomena of conformity, deVi 
and personal identity—Author abstract. карей. (U- 

4873. Midlarsky, Manus & Midlarsky, Elizabeth. ©, 
Colorado) Additive and interactive status оне 
altruistic behavior. Proceedings of the Annual Cy Vol. 
tion of the American Psychological Association, ltruistic 
7(Pt. 1), 245-246. —Assessed the effects про сиз of 
behavior of achieved status, ascribed status, and 10 
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control—a variable which refers to whether individuals 
believe that the major determinant of outcomes resides 
in personal skill (internal locus) or in chance (external 
locus). In accordance with prediction, results with 144 
male college students indicate that the main effects of 
both status forms and of locus of control were signif- 
icant. There were statistically significant and inde- 
pendent status inconsistency effects, Ist between the 2 
status variables and 2nd between the status forms and 
locus of control, a variable which may be viewed as a 
type of perceived status.—Author abstract. 

4874, Murphy, Gardner. (George Washington U.) A 
note on the locus of aggression. International Journal 
of Group Tensions, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 55-58.—Shows 
that there are serious issues at stake when attempting to 
decide where aggression lies. K. Lorenz's studies on 
aggressive behavior among fish, birds, etc., has renewed 
questions on "the inevitability of war as a direct 
implication of innate aggression." 2 contrasting views 
indicate that aggression may be (a) the result of external 
stimuli (the frustration-aggression hypothesis); or (b) the 
result of internal triggering stimuli, whether from 
muscles, glands, tissues, or the state of the CNS, It is 
doubted whether innate aggression as a factor in war has 
any greater relevance now than it did in the early 1920s. 
It is concluded that war is not “innate aggression,” and 
to call it this makes the study of the inner biological 
factors more difficult.—J. L. Smith. 

4875. Ofshe, Richard. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
effectiveness of pacifist strategies: A theoretical 
approach. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
15(2), 261-269.—Contends that the wrong variables have 
been considered in recent research on pacifist behavior 
às a strategy in conflict situations. Analysis of the social 
Structure of experimental and real-world situations 
indicates that if pacifist strategies are ever effective at 
producing cooperation in conflict situations, it is through 
their ability to affect the audiences that observe the 
conflict rather than to affect the pacifist’s opponent. A 
theory is constructed which yields p for the 
effects of certain independent variables оп the proba- 
bility that the pacifist’s strategy will be successful in 
mobilizing the members of an audience to restrain the 
Pacifist's opponent.—Journal abstract. 

4876. Olshansky, Phyllis M. (Yeshiva U.) Cognitive 
Parallels re self-structure. Dissertation. Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6059. 

4877. Oskamp, Stuart. (Claremont Graduate School, 
Calif.) Effects of programmed strategies on coop- 
eration in the Prisoner's Dilemma and other mixed- 
Motive games. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 150), 225-259.—Distinguishes between different 
types of 2-person matrix games and presents extensive 
evidence of significant strategy effects on Ss cooper- 
ation, Results show strategy effects for the Prisoner's 

Петта (PD) game to be substantially different than 
for other games. Research findings with the PD game 
Support 11 conclusions about concurrent effects of 
Various strategies, 4 about effects of early trial outcomes 
Оп later cooperation, and 8 about delayed effects of 
Various strategies. It is concluded that the validity of 
these conclusions for any particular real-world conflict 
Situation depends on the situation’s motivational struc- 
ae and demand characteristics. (78 ref.)—Journal 

stract, 

4878. Poe, Bobby J. (East Texas State U.) The effect 
of sensitivity perigee the relationship between 
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risk taking and other selected behavioral factors. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6037-6038, 

4879. К Janet В. (New York U.) The rela- 
tionship between sociability and personal space 
preferences among college students in the morning 
and in the afternoon. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5889-5890, 

4880. Rosenfeld, Lawrence В, (Pennsylvania State U.) 
A critique of William Schultz's three-dimensional 
theory of interpersonal behavior using his meas- 
uring instrument FIRO-B. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5427. 

4881. Sheridan, Charles 1„ & King, Richard С. (U. 
Missouri, Kansas City) Obedlence to authority with an 
authentic victim. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 165-166.—Instructed 13 male and 13 female under- 
graduates to deliver 30 graded shocks to a puppy. The 
extreme shocks, thought not actually so, were pur- 
portedly dangerous and labeled up to 450 v. Ss' levels of 
Obedience were assessed by noting the shock level at 
which they refused to comply with instructions, Despite 
the reactions of the puppy to the shock, 54% of the male 
Ss and 100% of the female Ss threw all switches, The sex. 
difference was statistically reliable. Thus, Ss obeyed 
authoritatively given commands even when the victim 
was authentic.—Author abstract. 

4882. Smith, Seward & Haythorn, William W. (Flor- 
ida State U.) Effects of compatibility, crowding, 
group size, and leadership seniority on stress, 
anxiety, hostility, and annoyance In Isolated groupe: 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 22(1), 67-79.—Exposed a total of 56 Naval enlisted 
males to laboratory conditions of isolation and con- 
finement for 21 days. Variables included group size 
(dyads vs. triads), compatible vs. dpeompaab’s groups, 
crowding vs. less crowding (as measured by cu. ft/man), 
and junior vs. senior leadership. Ss then completed the 
Subjective Stress Scale and State-Trait Anxiety Inven- 
tory. Analysis indicates that Ss reported (a) higher 
subjective stress and state anxiety during isolation than 
during pre- and postisolation base-line periods, (b) 
greater hostility in junior-led and in incompatible 
groups, (c) a greater effect of crowding on subjective 
stress and state anxiety in triads, (d) greater hostility in 
less crowded rooms, (e) greater annoyance with physical 
aspects of the situation in соп atible groups and in 
dyads, (f) greater anxiety in. ads, and (g) better 
adaptation to confinement in triads and in less crowded 
rooms. Results reflect the highly interactive nature of the 
relationships between the subjective reactions of indi- 
viduals in groups and both social and physical aspects of 
the group setüng. (29 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4883, Soucie, Robert M. (Indiana U.) Anxlety, status 
and sex influences on visual intimacy in Interper- 
sonal encounters. bords yat International, 

Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 1-53.40. à 
Mn d iege J отрано 01 violano An 
integrated approach. International Journal of - 
Tensions, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 71-90.—Suggests a ni 
fora more systematic а roach to the concepts used to 
explain the occurrence of collective violence. 3 types of 

Pd are noted: (a) popular, nonscientific theories; (b) 
ва аса scientific status through scholarly 
ior pirical research, and falling into 1 of 4 groups 
"absolute or relative deprivation, collapse of rising 
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expectations when promises are unfulfilled, breakdown 
of shared norms and values incidental to rapid social 
changes, and group conflict and conflict resolution; and 
(c) integrated. In an attempt to construct an integrated 
theory, the social role concept is considered ideal 
because “it focuses directly on the intersection between 
the individual and the social system.” Value orientation 
is proposed as the Ist Step in an integrated theory; 
however, ambiguity and conflict in value choices 
produce 2 types of strains which disrupt harmony within 
the social system: that generated by the lineal strain 
which puts lower socioeconomic blacks and whites in 
conflict, and that which is produced by the ideal value 
pattern and the actual or operative pattern. 4 response 
styles are noted, demographic factors and interaction are 
discussed, induction into roles is ех lored, and riots and 
their manufacture are dealt with. (da ref.)—J. L. Smith. 

4885. Te Meir. (U. Missouri) Satisfaction 
from interpersonal relations following resource 


exchange. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Ма), Vol. 32(9-A), 5340. 
4886. , Jeffry H. (American U.) A compar- 


ative procedural descriptive analysis of the 
nter groupe Dis- 

eril Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
5051. 

4887. Tipton, Robert М. & Browning, Sharon. (Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth U., Richmond) Altruism: Reward 
or punishment? Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
80(2), 3 19-322.—Investigated the influence of the reward 
and punishment of 1 altruistic act on the likelihood of 
performing a 2nd. 30 adult female Ss who attempted to 
help a middle-aged female confederate who had dropped 
her groceries were given verbal reward or punishment. 
Subsequently not 1 of the Ss attempted to help a young 
female confederate in a wheelchair. 11 of 30 control Ss 
not exposed to the сна confederate did help the 
confederate in the wheelchair. Results indicate that the 
performance of 1 altruistic act decreases the likelihood of 
performing a 2nd regardless of reward or punishment. 
Findings are compared with those from other research 
which have indicated that altruistic behavior is in- 
herently rewarding.— Author abstract. 

4888. Youn; John E. (U. Massachusetts) The 
effects of anticipated future contact upon 


International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5505. 
Michigan, Research Center 
outcomes in national 
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4890. —————. Violence on T.V. British Medical 
Journal, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(5663), 125-126. 

4891. Bord, Richard J. (U. Iowa) The impact of 
imputed identities in structuring interaction and 
evaluations: An experimental study. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5335. 

4892. Bragg, Barry W. & Dooley, Stephen J. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Generalization of resis- 
tance to conformity pressure. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 167-168.—Tested 2 expla- 
nations of the generalization of independence after the 
'emoval of social support which suggest that (a) the 
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emotional comfort of agreement from another person jg 
the crucial factor determining generalization of inde- 
pendence, and (b) the expectancy of continued consis. 
tent behavior of the social Supporter or dissenter jg 
necessary for independence to generalize. Data from 6] 
female undergraduates and paid Ss indicate that a 
consistent social supporter or dissenter resulted in 
continued independence after removal of the supporter 
or dissenter, thus providing support for the consistency 
interpretation —Author abstract. 

93. Crawford, Jeffrey L. (U. New Hampshire) An 
experimental analysis of predecisional Information 
seeking in a social influence situation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5336. 

4894. Johnson, Eugene B., Goodchilds, Jacqueline Р, 
& Raven, Bertram H. (U. California, Los Angeles) Male 
and female differences in response to status con- 
gruency-incongruency and status ambiguity in a 
restricted communication network. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 215-216.—Describes an 
experiment with 112 graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents in which the effects of communication network 
Structure on group efficiency and satisfaction were 
shown to depend upon the degree of status congruency 
Or incongruency such networks impose on groups. 
Congruency-incongruency refers to the consistency 
between positions in a network structure and external 
Status characteristics of group members. Moreover, 
males and females respond differently to incongruency 
in communication networks. Findings suggest that (a) 
the communication network literature is best explained 
within a status congruency framework, and (b) the 
communication network paradigm is a fruitful context in 
which to examine differential sex responses to status and 
group structure—Author abstract. 

Leppaluoto, Jean R. (U. Oregon) Resistance 
to persuasion as a function of time and ШП 
familiarity. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of i 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
169-170.—Supports evidence that persuasive or 
do influence the direct belief under attack. Data im | 
undergraduates indicate that the amount of impa ШП 
affected by the familiarity of the issue, with fami ie 
issues being more resistant to persuasion. Also, Pe tect 
sive messages directed at an explicit belief had an nate 
on related, but unmentioned, beliefs. The СОЕ ler 
inertia hypothesis received some support in that pes 
Changes were found in more unmentioned beliefs vn 
mentioned beliefs; however, whether or not a cer 
amount of time is needed for the indirect effect to appeat 
is still unclear—Author abstract. 
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P. 
4896. Altheide, David L. & Gilmore, Robert P. 
(Southern clones State Coll.) The Fetal | 
American Sociological Review, 19 ol 
37(1), 99-108.—Examined the public hed нерн? 
protest using hypotheses derived from 1 of К. ae 284 
Categories, ie. credibility and communicatio id 159 
students, 27 faculty members, 16 administrators, si an 
City residents completed questionnaires follow e 
incident involving Mexican-Americans at a state 00 
1 hypothesis received more support than ote The 
exception, all were in the predicted dieo hot more 
exception was that middle-class people were n 
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likely than other classes to define an event as a 
demonstration or protest. The most important predictor 
variable was ethnicity: Mexican-Americans were most 
likely to view favorably the focal incident for this study. 
Other variables that affect the definition of an event are 
discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4897. Bergius, Rudolf & Klein, Paul. (U. Tübingen, 
Inst. for Psychology, W. Germany) Urteile deutscher 
Arbeitnehmer über Vólker in Relation zur Zahl ihrer 
ausländischen Bekannten: 111. Weitere Analyse der 
Unterschiede zwischen den Kontaktgruppen. [Ger- 
man workers' judgments of nationality types in relation 
to the number of foreign aquaintances: III. Additional 
analysis of differences between contact groups.] Psycho- 
logische Beitrage, 1971, Vol. 13(2), 294-317.—From the 
theory of selective probability learning it was deduced 
that a person's judgments of people of various nation- 
alities should be related to the number of his foreign 
acquaintances. Previously reported data from German 
workers were reanalyzed to test a number of specific 
hypotheses about this relationship. Data show that 
increased numbers of foreign acquaintances are asso- 
ciated with greater certainty of judgments of different 
nationalities and greater differentiation between na- 
tionalities. Tests of other hypotheses about the relation 
between the factor structure of the judgments and the 
number of foreign acquaintances yielded mixed results. 
In general judgments concerning the French, Austrians, 
and English support the theoretical deductions more 
than did judgments of Spanish, Greeks, Italians, and 
Russians, (French & English summaries)—R. N. Bos- 
rom. 

4898. Bermant, Gordon & Starr, Mark. (Battelle 
Seattle Research Center, Wash.) On telling people 
what they are likely to do: Three experiments. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 171- 
172.—Describes 2 experiments, with 158 undergraduates, 
in which the effects of instructing Ss in the psychology 
relevant to the situation they were about to enter were 
Studied in orthodox risky-shift and impression-formation 
paradigms. A 3rd experiment with 96 Ss examined the 
effects of E's predicting S's response to S on each trial of 
a 100-trial, 2-choice sequence learning task. With 1 
exception, these manipulations were without measurable 
effect. Results are interpreted in relation to 3 interrelated 
Conceptual themes: (a) the notion that scientific deter- 
Minism requires the witholding of predictive informa- 
tion, (b) the implications for psychology of a psycho- 
logically sophisticated public, and (c) the question of 
artifacts generated by psychological reactance or its 
pposite.—Author abstract. 

4899. Boyanowsky, Ehor O., Newtson, Darren, & 
Walster, Elaine. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada) The effects of murder on movie preference. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
В ‘Sychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 235- 

6.—Investigated the relationship between the occur- 
Тепсе of the murder of a university coed and the relative 
Popularity of the movie “In Cold Blood" (ICB) vs. a 
Control movie “The Fox.” Ss were 44 women from the 
Same dormitory as the murder victim and 50 controls 
from a neighboring dormitory. Results show that 
attendance at ICB increased 89% from the previous week 

days after the murder. Preference for ICB by residents 
of the victim's dormitory increased almost 3-fold 1 wk. 
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later. Findings are discussed in terms of fear arousal and 
identification with the victim.—Author abstract, 

4900. Braden, Ina & Barry, Herbert. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Desirability of traits evaluated in terms of other 
people or oneself. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 
1), 199-200.—Compared evaluations of social desira- 
bility of 133 personality traits in terms of “people in 
general” in 1 study with evaluations in terms of personal 
opinion in 2 separate studies, Ss were 71 undergraduate 
volunteers. The average ratings for the traits in each 
study were converted into standard scores to provide 
comparability among the studies. For most of the traits, 
the evaluation in terms of self in both studies differed in 
the same direction from the evaluation in terms of 
others. Evaluation was reliably higher (a) in terms of 
others for 9 traits characterizing callous politicians or 
psychopaths, and (b) in terms of self for 6 traits 
characterizing scholars or hippies.—Author abstract. 

4901. Brehm, Sharon S., Costanzo, Philip, & Speck, 
Barbara M. (Duke U.) Observer's reaction to the 
"innocent victim": An alternative explanation and 
attempted replication. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 16-17. 

4902. Brown, Bruce L., Зока Чуаш J., & Rencher, 
Alvin C. (Brigham Young U.) Manipulation of vocal 
qualities by speech synthesis: A new way to study 
person perception. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 
7(Pt. 1), 197-198.—Conducted 2 experiments testing the 
effects of acoustic manipulations of speech on the 
personality judgments made of speakers. In Exp. I, with 
48 university and trade-school students, recorded as they 
recited 4 standard sentences, the variance of intonation 
was increased and decreased by 50% for 8 speakers. 
There was a significant trend for increased intonation to 
cause the voice to be rated more "benevolent" by 56 
judges and decreased intonation to cause it to be rated 
less “benevolent.” In Exp. II, using the recorded voices 
of 11 male college students and 2 professors, rate was 
decreased for 4 speakers and increased for 4, Slowing the 
voice 50% caused it to be rated less competent. The 
effects of speeding could not be evaluated.—Author 


abstract. 

4903. Castore, Carl Н. & DeNinno, John, (Purdue U.) 
The role of relevance in the selection of comparison 
others. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American. Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
201-202.—Attempted to determine if the choice of a 
comparison other was dependent upon situationally 
defined similarity, as suggested by social comparison 
theory, or if general similarity was more important as 
suggested by the work on the attraction paradigm. 
Results indicate that on attitudinal issues, regardless of 
the functionality of such choices, general attitudinal 
similarity was more important than similarity on a 
situation specific issue in the selection of a comparison 

.—Author abstract. 
y 77i Cavior, Norman & Boblett, Patrick J. (West 
Virginia U.) The physical attractiveness of dating vs. 
married couples. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 175-176.—In an unobtrusive, naturalistic study, a 


ienificant positive correlation was obtained between the 
A dades judged physical attractiveness of married 
partners but not between dating partners. The difference 
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between these correlations was statistically significant, 
These results are contrary to previous research con- 
ducted in obtrusive, laboratory settings. Factors ac- 
counting for the differences are considered.—Author 
abstract. 

4905. Crawford, David E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Dimensions of attribution in the forced compliance 
situation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
185-186.—Hypothesized that dissonance effects of jus- 
tification affect attitude toward the essential features of 
the counterattitudinal behavior, while incentive effects 
influence attitude toward peripheral aspects of the forced 
compliance situation. In a 3 x 2 X 2 factorial design, 
132 undergraduates who worked on a boring task (a) 
were told of encouraging, moderate, or discouraging 
early results; (b) were given permission to leave, or not; 
and (с) saw another $ leave, or not. Negative effects of 
justification were found on “perceived ease” of the task 
(р < .01) but not on the “general enthusiasm" dimen- 
sion. The Dimension X Justification interaction (p 
< 05) supported the analysis.—Author abstract. 

4906. Diller, Richard D. (U. Oregon) Reaction time 
characteristics of an im n-formation task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5471. 

4907. Florence & Viksne, Vilnis. (U. Delaware) 
Touching: Physical contact and level of arousal. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 179- 
180.—Investigated what happens when people touch 
each other physically in a friendly, social situation. 21 
male and female Ss, whose opposite-sex partners chose 
to exchange backrubs with them to relax between 2 
experimental sequences, decreased in arousal level from 
before to after the experience compared to 21 controls 
whose partners chose an individual (no-touch) relaxation 
procedure. Arousal was measured by palmar sweat 
index, These results link Harlow's contact-comfort 
hypothesis and Zajonc's social facilitation (arousal) 
theory.—Author abstract. 

4908. Gerard, Harold B., Green, Duane; Hoyt, 
Michael, & Conolley, Edward S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The influence of affect on exposure fre- 
quency estimates. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 173-174.—Hypothesized that a person's estimated 
exposure to a stimulus would be a monotonically 
increasing function of his liking for that stimulus. Slides 
of 9 male faces, randomly mixed with 11 exposures per 
face, were shown to 79 undergraduate women. As 
determined by pretests, the 9 faces were equal and 
average in memorability and represented 3 levels of 
affect: positive, neutral, and negative. The basic datum 
was S's estimates of exposure frequency for each face. 
The predicted linear relationship between level of affect 
and estimate of exposure frequency was not obtained. 
The relationship is best described by a U-shaped 
function. Ss overestimated the exposure frequency of 
both attractive and unattractive faces but underesti- 
mated the exposure frequency of relatively neutral faces. 
Results are discussed in terms of a spread of affect 
notion in which affect laden stimuli are assumed to 
engage traces of similar stimuli which serve to distort the 

person's previous exposure estimate.—Author abstract. 

4909. Holmes, David S. (U. Kansas) Aggression, 

displacement, and guilt. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 296-301.—Conducted 
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an experiment with 60 male undergraduates to determine 
(a) whether displaced aggression resulted in more guilt 
than directly expressed aggression, and (b) whether 
frustrated Ss displaced less aggression than they would 
express directly toward the source of the frustration, 
High-frustration Ss were forced to wait for a late S, while 
low-frustration Ss were not. In a pseudolearning exper- 
iment, !/ the Ss in each frustration condition Shocked 
the late S, while the other 1⁄4 shocked an “innocent 
bystander.” Number of shocks given were the measures 
of direct and displaced aggression. Ss were then asked 
how many shocks they were willing to accept. Number of 
shocks requested was the expiation measure of guilt, 
High frustration resulted in more aggression than low 
frustration, but there were no differences in the amounts 
of aggression than low frustration, but there were no 
differences in the amounts of aggression expressed 
directly or displaced. High frustration aggression was 
associated with less guilt than low frustration aggression, 
but displacement did not result in more guilt than 
directly expressed aggression. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

4910. Isaacs, Morton & Atkins, Alvin L. (Rochester 
Inst. of Technology) The effect of using trulsms of 
different involvement levels on results predicted 
from inoculation theory. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 143-144.— Tested predictions from 
W. McGuire's inoculation theory, using both low- and 
high-involvement truisms, and compared them with 
paton derived from the theories of Sherif and 

okeach. Results for the low-involvement truism cor- 
responded to the predictions from McGuire’s theory; 
those for the high-involvement truism did not. A possible 
expansion of inoculation theory within the framework of 
social judgment theory is suggested to account for 
results.—Author abstract. 

4911. Kaplan, Stuart J. (U. Oregon) The effect of 
choice, reference group, and internal-external con- 
trol on the attribution of attitudes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5385. 

4912. Kenny, Charles T. (Memphis State U.) Pre- 
dicting affect toward each other from the balance 
model. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 16. Cali- 

4913. Lanto, Sandra & Shure, Gerald H. t d 
fornia, Los Angeles) The effects of size of payo | iind 
real versus imaginary rewards on pre-bargame 
perceptions. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of f 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 1 e 
231-232.—Investigated the effect of real vs. ue 
and $2- vs. $20-payoffs on a large set of репер ne 
perceptions of the bargaining situation. Ss were 3 Gig 
undergraduates. Results indicate that the 2 ince The 
variable effects are less similar than assume Ж 
quantity variation primarily affects strategic stanco 
real-imaginary variation primarily influences 
imizing-difference" orientation. Both effects "s 
prior to the start of bargaining—Author mat nitive 

4914. Mahood, Sharon M. (U. Kansas) nal 
complexity and the remembering of interpers o7) 
impressions. Dissertation iien International, 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6034-6035. , (U. 

Ма МОНША Atmscrong Gregory W- (у 
Michigan) Contrast effects in verbal output. 770, 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971000, randomly 
381-388.—Presented sheets of 16 or 2 ressions 10 
arranged photographs of posed emotional um tions 0 
60 undergraduates. Ss' freely constructed descrip 
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8 or 12 photographs were partly dependent on the array 
of contextual stimuli (other photographs) that appeared 
on the same page. Ss assigned to a predominantly 
pleasant array of photographs produced the least 
pleasant descriptive passages, followed by those in an 
unbiased (full range) condition. Ss assigned to an 
unpleasant context produced the most pleasant descrip- 
tions. Results suggest that when A communicates with B 
concerning some external referent, the meaning that he 
conveys may be significantly affected by the context 
surrounding his intended referent—Journal abstract. 

4916. McCaa, Burwell B. (Washington U.) A study of 
some factors mediating unintended experimenter 
effects upon subjects in psychological experiments. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5338. 

4917. McKillip, Jack & Posavac, Emil J. (Loyola U., 
Chicago, Ill.) Attribution of responsibility for an 
accident: Effects of similarity to the victim and 
severity of consequences. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 181-182.—Varied attitudinal simi- 
larity to the victim of an accident and severity of 
consequences in a 2 X 2 study of attribution of respon- 
sibility. For a serious accident, 36 students judged a 
similar victim to be less responsible than a different 
victim as predicted by the principle of defensive 
attribution. For the mild accident this relationship was 
reversed. Lower attributed responsibility to the different 
victim having a mild accident was expected. However, 
high attribution to the similar victim was not. Ss may 
have viewed this victim as lucky. This interpretation may 
alter the conclusions of previous research employing 
mild accidents.—Awuthor abstract. 

4918. MeMartin, James A. & Shaw, Jerry 1. (San 
Fernando Valley State Сой.) Effects of ability level 
and outcome severity on the degree of responsibility 
assigned for a happy accident. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 183-184.—In order to 
distinguish 2 explanations for the inverse relationship 
between severity of a positive accident and the amount 
of responsibility attributed to the involved stimulus 
person (SP), 199 undergraduates were informed that the 
SP (a) possessed 1 of 3 levels of ability, and (b) was 
involved in 1 of 3 positive accidents. Results are 
consistent with defensive attribution theory that de- 
creased responsibility attribution for extremely positive 
accidents protects the assumption of the Os that such 
benefits are randomly distributed and can therefore 
happen to anyone. A number of differences between 
mae and female Ss were also observed.—Author ab- 
асі. 

4919. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll.) Phys- 
ical attractiveness and marital choice. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Apt), Vol. 22(1), 
8-12.—Tested the stimulus-value-role theory of mari 
Choice which states that individuals tend to choose 
marital partners of comparable physical attractiveness to 
n emselves, A total of 197 college couples who were 
Boing together" or engaged served as Ss. Physical 
attractiveness was measured by self-perception, percep- 
tion of the partner, and appearance judged from photos. 
Actual couples were hypothesized to be significantly less 
discrepant on these variables than a control group 
contrived by randomly pairing the scores of men an 
women. Findings support the hypothesis for self-percepts 
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and photo attractiveness but not for perception of the 
partner. Results support stimulus-value-role theory and 
the concept of marital choice as an exchange-market 
phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 

4920. Newtson, Darren L. (U. Wisconsin) Attribution 

and the unit of perception of ongoing behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5338-5339, 
. 4921. Parrott, George L. & Saiia, Steve. (Sacramento 
State Coll.) Heterosexual perception: In black and 
white. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
289-290.—Facial pictures were rated by opposite sex 
raters (64 undergraduates selected on the basis of 
male-female and black-white characteristics) on a series 
of bipolar adjective scales. Photographs showed black 
and white faces, varying on a 3-step scale from coarse to 
fine features. Facial features did not have any consistent 
impact on adjective ratings, but females rating male 
pictures on aggressive-passive, intelligent-stupid, and 
friend-enemy showed reliable patterns for ethnic class of 
face and ethnic background of rater. Black girls tended 
to show patterns of some hostility toward black males in 
particular—Author abstract. 

4922. Patch, Michael E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Reactions to exploitation and the occurrence of 
moral evaluation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5496. 

4923. Price, Janet. (Dartmouth Coll.) The use of 
conjunctive and disjunctive models in Impression 
formation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5497. З ў : 

4924. Priest, Robert F. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Sexism, intergroup conflict, and joking. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 15. 

4925. Rettig, Salomon. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) Trust and locus of contro! In predictive 
judgments of unethical behavior. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 221-222.—Earlier. research 
suggested that transfer of control from the individual to 
the group may be responsible for the observed gain effect 
in ethical (BPS) judgments. This study, with 30 under- 
graduates, tested the hypothesis by varying S's trust in 
the other group members (confederates) openly in- 
structed to help or hinder S. The “help condition, as 
well as a “no-instruction” condition, produced the 
expected gain effect. The “hinder” condition did not. 
These results tend to support the locus of control 
interpretation of the gain effect in BPS judgments, 
—Author abstract. 

^26. Rosenberg, Seymour & Jones, Russell A. 
(Rutgers State U.) Ratings of personality trait words 
on nine semantic properties. Catalog of Selected 
Documents їп Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 21-22. 

4927. Re Elynn S. & Schiavo, R. Steven, 
(Wellesley Coll.) Reaction to fallure as a function of 
manipulated locus of control and degree of social 
consequences. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
р, 259-260.—Studied attribution of causality and task 


motivation in an experiment with 41 female under- 


duates. Rel 
ЕНЕ of performance, Ss oriented towards sit- 


i i ibuted greater 
uational influences on performance attributed 

external causality for failure on language ability tests, 
and, contrary to prediction, attributed failure more to 


7 


lative to Ss oriented towards skill as a 
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lack of effort. However, when performance Was asso- 
ciated with social consequences involving recognition 
and approval from peers, skill-oriented Ss showed 
greater reduction in achievement motivation than situa- 
tionally-oriented Ss, but maintained motivation when 
social consequences were absent Author abstract. 

4928. Santee, Richard T. (U. Oregon) Interpersonal 
attraction and identity validation. Dissertation Ab- 

stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5339. 

4929. Scherer, Klaus R. (U. Pennsylvania) Subject 
personality as a major experimental artifact: A path 
analysis approach. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 
7(Pt. 1), 251-252.—In a standard photo rating task 2 
nonverbal dimensions (immediacy and relaxation pos- 
tures) and 1 vocal dimension (differential vocal empha- 
sis) of E behavior were manipulated. Results, presented 
in a path analysis model, show that Ss' personality 
ratings account for the bulk of the explainable variance 
in the dependent variable. Perceived E. characteristics, 
which are influenced by both E behavior and 5 
personality, and E behavior did not have any sizable 
effect. It is suggested to (a) routinely administer 
personality checklists to Ss and to covary these in order 
to detect randomization failures, and (b) cut down on 
residual variance.—Author abstract. 

4930. Schulman, Michael. (Rutgers State U.) The 
prediction vs. the admiration of unethical risk. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. "(Pt. 1) 223- 
224—Applied the С. Levinger and D. Schneider 
procedure of querying Ss about most-admired choices to 
Rettig's Behavior Prediction Scale (BPS). The risky shift 
has been found with the BPS as it has with the choice 
dilemma scale used by Levinger and Schneider, but the 
risky alternatives on the BPS depict unethical and 
presumably socially disvalued behavior. Results with 45 
emale student volunteers were opposite to those of the 
Levinger and Schneider study. Individual’ “admire” 
scores were significantly less risky than previous “pre- 
diction” scores (unless prediction scores were arrived at 
through group discussion). Findings do not conform to 
expectations based on value theory, and an operant 
analysis of risk decision making is offered.—Author 
NC uus 

‚ Tedeschi, James T., Thomas V. 

Brown, Robert C. (State U. New York, Albany] А 
paradigm for the study of coercive 
Conflict Resolution, 1971(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 197-223, 
—Although a number of experimental paradigms have 
been developed to study coercive power, the results of 
the empirical studies to date indicate conceptual and 
methodological inadequacies with regard to the hy- 
potheses tested. A critique of. experimental investigations 
of coercive power which employ the trucking game (M. 
Deutsch and R. Krauss), the communication game (С. 
Shure, R. Meeker, and E. Hansford), the real estate game 
(H. Hornstein) and a modified Prisoner's Dilemma 
game, is proffered. A threat paradigm is examined. Which 
permits flexible evaluations of theoretically generated 
predictions and focuses on behavioral compliance by 
target individuals to contingent threats. Research com- 
pleted to date was used to evaluate the internal validity, 
external validity, and experimental realism of the threat 
paradigm. It is concluded that each of the other 
paradigms examined could be strengthened by adding 
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the controls introduced in the threat paradigm, (82 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4932. Weiss, Thomas. (North Carolina State U) 
Resource utilization and allocation of rewards, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol, 
32(9-B), 5502-5503. 

4933. Wilson, Warner. (U. Alabama) Reciprocation 
and other techniques for inducing cooperation in 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma game. Journa/ of Conflict 
Resolution, 1971(Jun) Vol. 15(2), 167—195.—Reports 
results of a study in which 520 male undergraduates in 
260 teams played a Prisoner's Dilemma game for 300 or 
more trials. Teams made more cooperative choices in 
response to a tit-for-tat strategy, played by a simulated 
opposing team, than they did in response to any of 3 
variations on a tit-for-tat theme. A preliminary period of 
30 competitive choices resulted in more cooperation 
during the 300 main trials. In all conditions, partners 
received better ratings than opponents. When the Ss 
played confederates, they favored the ingroup most on 
sociometric traits. When they played other naive Ss, they 
favored the ingroup most on motive traits (borderline 
significance). This last result agrees with previous studies 
using only naive Ss and supports a hypothesis of selective 
bias in intergroup perceptions. А striking contrast 
occurred between the high level of cooperation (68%) 
elicited by the predictable, reciprocal programmed 
strategies and the much lower level (43%) in the natural 
play condition. Results suggest the general applicability 
of a predictably contingent strategy. (91 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4934. Worchel, Stephen & Brand, James. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Role of responsibility and 
violated expectancy in the arousal of dissonance. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 22(1), 87-97.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total 
of 155 female undergraduates to test the hypothesis that 
a violation of expectancy will result in dissonance only 
when an individual feels some responsibility for the 
creation of the expectancy. Ss were led to believe that 
their partner in a game might possess a trait that would 
hurt their chances of winning money. Some Ss were 
made to feel some responsibility in creating the trait 
expectancy, and others were not. АП Ss lost money either 
because their partner possessed the expected trait or an 
unexpected characteristic. Measures of attraction to the 
partner were employed as indicators of dissonance 
reduction. Results show that when negative conse- 
quences followed the confirmation of the expectancy, Ss 
experienced dissonance regardless of who was respon- 
sible for the creation of the expectancy. However, when 
negative consequences followed a violated trait expec- 
lancy, dissonance was experienced only when $ ү, 
responsibility for forming the expectancy.—Journa 

stract. 

4935. Yukl, Gary. (U. Akron) The effect of oppo- 
nent concessions on a bargaíner's perception ап 
concessions. Proceedings of the Annual Convention gf 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 
1), 229-230.—Previous bargaining studies provide que 
Port for each of 3 alternative hypotheses about the effec 
of bargainer’s concessions on his opponent. A laboratory 
bargaining simulation, using 60 male undergraduates P 
Ss, was used to test these hypotheses. Results show tha 
Ss conceded more and perceived the programme 
Opponent to be stronger when he made small concession 
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than when he made large concessions. However, Ss’ 
concessions were not affected by perception of opponent 
strength. The combination of small concessions and an 
increasing concession trend was the most effective 
bargaining strategy. Ss conceded more during the early 
part of the bargaining than during the later part, 
regardless of the programmed opponent’s concessions. 
—Author abstract. 

4936. Zabrack, Merle & Miller, Norman. (U. Southern 
California Group aggression: The effects of friend- 
ship ties and anonymity. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 211-212.—Manipulated (a) the 
degree of acquaintance among group members (friends 
or strangers), and (b) the opportunity for group members 
to observe each other's actions (anonymous or non- 
anonymous) in a 2 X 2 factorial design to determine the 
amount of aversive stimulation that would be admin- 
istered to a target person. Ss were 96 female under- 
graduates who participated in the experiment in groups 
0f 3, with 8 groups in each experimental condition. When 
group members could not observe each other, friends 
and strangers administered aversive stimulation equally 
often. When other's actions were observable, group 
members administered the aversive stimulus more often. 
Furthermore, groups of friends administered it more 
Often than strangers. Differential uncertainty and/or 
anxiety reduction via social support can explain these 
results.—Author abstract. 


COMMUNICATION 


4937. Garvey, William D., Lin, Nan; Nelson, Carnot 
E, & Tomita, Kazuo. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for 
Research in Scientific Communication) Information 
exchange associated with national scientific meet- 
Ings in relation to the general process of commu- 
nication in science. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 20. 

4938. Martin, Clessen, J. & Hope, Lannes Н. (Texas 
A & M U., Human Learning Research Lab.) Effects of 
Practice and mode of presentation upon the com- 
Prehension of telegraphic prose. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 521-522.—Telegraphie prose 
is based upon the assumption that written language 
uns many words and phrases which are unnecessary 
Or the efficient communication of information. A total 
of 306 Ss were assigned to 1 of 18 treatment conditions. 

he design involved 3 independent variables: (а) levels 
of practice (0, 2, or 4 like-format criterion passages); (b) 
materia] format (traditional, medium-telegraphic, high- 
telegraphic), and mode of presentation (oral, written). 
ignificant differences were associated with mode of 
Presentation and material format. While there was 8% 
ES comprehension for telegraphic messages, 70% less 
ime was required for the transmission of the telegraphic 
Message. — Author. abstract. ; 

4939. Myers, Stanley B. (Southern Illinois U.) The 

effectiveness of written and oral communication as 
й function of task complexity. Dissertation Abstracts 
ternational, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5506. 
li 4940. Taylor, Pat M. (Indiana U.) The role of 
Stener-defined supportive humor in speeches of 
Information. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 

аг), Vol. 32(9-A), 5388-5389. 
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4941. Berdine, William R. (Ohio U.) A study of som: 
relationships between Ао, pend end 
ambiguity in a set of words. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5466. 

4942. Enriquez, Virgilio G. (Northwestern U.) Lan- 
guage and originality: Recall of postnominal adjec- 
tives and semantically ill-formed sentences as a 
function of the structural locus and anomaly. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5336. 

4943. Macnamara, John & Kushnir, Seymour L. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Linguistic 
independence of bilinguals: The input switch. Jour- 
nal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
10(5), 480-487.—Керогіѕ 4 experiments which deal with 
a bilingual'S capacity to interpret linguistically mixed 
passages. Ss were 30 bilingual undergraduates (16 native 
English and 14 native French) in Exp. I and II and 24 
bilingual undergraduates (20 native English and 4 native 
French) in Exp. III and IV. Exp. I required Ss to read 
continuous passages. Exp. II and III required Ss to judge 
the truth or falsehood of written sentences. Exp. IV 
required them to judge the truth or falsehood of spoken 
sentences. Main conclusions are that switching languages 
in input takes an observable amount of time, that the 
input language switch is automatic, that the input and 
output switches operate sequentially and independently, 
and that bilinguals do not usually translate from their 
weaker to their stronger language.—Journal abstract. 

4944. Miller, Adam & Ames, Steven. (Oregon Coll. of 
Education) Extension of structural rules between 
miniature systems: Natural language versus arti- 
ficial systems. Journal of General Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 163-171.—Examined the effects of 
English language habits upon applying a rule learned in 
a large miniature linguistic system to a small system 
—analogous to extension of rules for grammar in 
learning a natural language. 48 undergraduates learned 
1/, the associations from a large and a small system and 
were then tested on both recall of the learned associ- 
ations and generation of unlearned associations from a 
structure rule. The rule could be discovered from the 
associations learned from the large system but not from 
the small system. Whether the system was composed of 
English words or names of colored figures and nonsense 
words did not affect the number of unlearned associ- 
ations generated for both systems, In contrast, more 
unlearned associations were generated when the order of 
associations conformed to English syntax than when the 
order varied from usual English order.—Journal sum- 


mary. 
4945. Moore, Timothy E. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Speeded recognition of ungrammaticality. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


- 494. З 
om Stanley F. (International Reading 
Assn, Newark, Del) Effects of language patterns 
upon scanning patterns in reading. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 533-534. —Investigated the 
effect that manipulation of different kinds of linguistic 
variables would have on different components of overt 
scanning behaviors. Analysis of 960 motion picture 
records of 12 adults reading normal English sentences 
indicate that: (a) differences in the immediate con- 
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stituent analysis of sentences affect forward scanning, (b) 
différences in the structural predictability of items within 
a given immediate constituent framework affect regres- 
sive scanning, © content word cues to certain under- 
lying sentence relations affect scanning differently from 
function work cues, and (d) the main verb is a major 
factor in determining the reader’s allocation of visual 
attention.—Author abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 


AESTHETICS 


4947. James, Lawrence R., Ellison, Robert L., Fox, 
David G., & Taylor, Calvin W. (Inst. for Behavior 
Research in Creativity, Salt Lake City, U.) Prediction of 
artistic performance. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 313-314.—Constructed a Biographical 
Inventory (BI) to predict an art vs. nonart criterion and 
multiple criteria within the arts. Samples included 312 
nonart students and 501 art students in dance, music, 
theater, and visual art areas. The average cross-validity 
of the BI against the art vs. nonart criterion (combined 
samples) was .67 (p < .001). The BI also significantl 
predicted the multiple art criteria (art sample only), bo! 
within and across artistic areas. It was further demon- 
strated that prediction of art vs. nonart endeavors and 
prediction of performance in the arts require different 
scoring procedures for the BI.—Author abstract. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


4948. . Abuse of drugs. British Medical 
Journal, 1969(Jun), Vol. 2(5659), 78-711. { 
4949. Burke, Edward L. Drug usage апа пед 
effects Іп a select adolescent population. Journal of 
Psychedelic Drugs, SP, Vol. 3(2), 55-62.— Studied 
the drug use of 19 female and 31 male 15-25 yr. old 
psychiatric patients who identified themselves as 
“dopers.” Ss were interviewed as to the range and 
frequency of use, age and duration of use, effects of 
drugs, and their motives for taking and for stopping. The 
average number of drugs each S had used was 8.8, the 
most common being marihuana, LSD, and metham- 
phetamine. Females used significantly more *downers" 
than males. 2/5 were initiated to drugs by a male friend 
and 14% by a family member. Both positive and negative 
effects and changes due to drugs were reported. Curi- 
osity, pleasure, and escape were the most frequently cited 
reasons for taking drugs, while fears for mental and 
physical health were most common for future avoidance 
of drugs. Results do not support the hypothesis that 
marihuana leads to heroin addiction, but do indicate that 
marihuana is an intial step in the use of drugs as а way of 
life. However, 44% indicated that they Ist used a drug 
other than marihuana, usually glue. Implications for 
rehabilitation and prevention programs are discussed 
4950. Cohen, Allan Y. 
0. Cohen, Allan Y. (John F. Kennedy U. 
Drug Abuse Education & Research, 8 Calle ) 
The journey beyond trips: Alternatives to drugs 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1971(Spr), Vol. 30), 
16-21.—Outlines some major misconceptions about the 
causes and solutions of the drug problem in America. 
offers a simple motivational model of drug use, and 
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Suggests a positive orientation which is relevant and 
applicable. Starting from the premise that people take 
drugs because they want to, because they foresee some 
benefits from drug use, it is argued that the only reason 
people stop taking drugs is because they want to. An 
“alternatives model” is presented and discussed. This 
model emphasizes causes and aims at the development of 
alternative attitudes, strategies, techniques, institutional 
changes, and life styles. Various types of motivations for 
drug use are outlined, and possible alternatives which 
might be more effective in gaining for the individual 
what he wishes are noted (e.g., peer acceptance may be 
also obtained in sensitivity groups).—S. Knapp. 

4951. Gale, Elliot М. & Guenther, Gary. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) Motivational factors associated with 
the use of cannabis (marihuana). British Journal of 
Addiction, 1971(Nov), Vol. 66(3), 188-194.—Little data 
exist to indicate what factors are associated with the 
continuing use of the mildly toxic drug, cannabis, 
Attempt was made to delineate some of the reinforcing 
рев of the drug that supports its habitual use. 

hysiological responses (electrodermal responses) of 5 
adult males, who had used the drug for at least 5 yr. were 
obtained before and after the use of cannabis. Results 
are consistent with the interpretation of cannabis as an 
antianxiety agent and that the motivational factors 
associated with habitual use are related to anxiety 
reduction. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4952. Hawks, David; Mitcheson, Martin; Ogborne, 
Alan, & Edwards, Griffith. (Inst. of Pyschiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, London, England) Abuse of methylam- 
phetamine. British Medical Journal, 1969(Јип), Vol. 
2(5659), 715-721. 

4953. Irwin, Samuel. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) Drugs of abuse: An introduction to thelr 
actions and potential hazards. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1971($рг), Vol. 3(2), 5-15.—Presents brief defi- 
nitions of words associated with drug use and abuse. The 
representatives, actions, medical uses, main dangers, 
antidotes, symptoms, and physical signs of use for 
psychoactive drugs with abuse potential are outlined. 
Classes of drugs covered include: (a) volatile anesthetic 
solvents, (b) hypnotics, (c) minor tranquilizers, 
narcotic analgesics, (e) tobacco, (f) stimulants, (g 
cannabis sativa, and hallucinogens. The relative hazards 
and the hazards to the individual and society n 
discussed. The dangers of impure drugs and the 
problems incurred by drug control legislation ar 
noted.—S. Knapp. 

4954. Kendall, Richard F. & Pittel, Stephen M. n 
Zion Hosp. & Medical Center, San Francisco, Cali) 
Three portraits of the young drug user: Compariso 
of MMPI group profiles. Journal of Psychedelic Drug’ 
1971(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 63-66.—Presents MMPI 81070 
profiles from 3 samples of hippies: (а) 77 males an 
females who were part of the original Haight-Asht "m 
community, (b) 100 males and 73 females who wer 
Haight-Ashbury residents, and (c) 52 males anc n 
females hospitalized for psychiatric problems asso 
with drug use. The MMPI profiles for all 3 groups rq 
very similar. No significant differences Were anlier 
between the 2 nonpsychiatric groups, although the € 
sample tended to show slightly less pathology. о 
profiles of these 2 groups “indicate the predomina o of 
Character pathology as opposed to either neuro 
Psychotic manifestations. The characteristic bi- 
patterns seen in both the male and female dequate 
suggest a personality organization based оп inadeq 
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impulse control, the relative absence of internalized 
values, and essentially narcissistic orientation towards 
others.” The psychiatric sample showed marked eleva- 
tions on scales measuring depression, paranoia, and 
schizophrenia. Results are discussed in terms of hy- 
pothesized differences in the personalities of current and 
past residents of the Haight-Ashbury.—S. Knapp. 

4955. Scherer, Shawn E., Ettinger, Ronald F., & 
Mudrick, Nathan J. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Need for social approval and drug use. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 118-121.—Administered to 66 undergradu- 
ates the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability (M-C SD) 
scale to measure need for social approval, and a drug 
data sheet to categorize Ss into nonusers, soft drug users, 
and hard drug users. Results indicate significant dif- 
ferences among the 3 groups (р < .01). Hard drug users 
showed the highest approval motivation while the soft 
users scored lowest. Social pressures acting on indi- 
viduals with high need for approval and practical 
application of the research to drug therapy are discussed. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4956. Shibuya, Ruth R. (Purdue U.) Differentiating 
traits among LSD abusers, marihuana abusers and 
nonusers, Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5427-5428. 

4957. Somodevilla, Santiago A. (Texas Technological 
U.) A comparative study of drug abusers and 
nonusers: Body image as measured by the 
Rorschach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5460. 

4958. Wasson, R. Gordon. Soma of the Aryans: An 
ancient hallucinogen? Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 40-46.—Describes what is known 
from history, legend, and hymns of Soma, the plant, god, 
and drink of the Aryans who existed some 3,500 yr. ago. 
Evidence is presented that Soma was a mushroom, 
Specifically Amanita muscaria (Fries ex L.), fly agaric. 
Analysis of Siberian and Semitic legends are presented in 
support of the suggestion. It is further suggested that 
although Soma has been regarded as peculiar to the 
RigVeda, it is also linked to the myth of the Tree of Life 
in Eden and to cults surrounding the mushroom that 
existed in Eurasia as far back as the Stone Age. Q2 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4959. Weil, Andrew T. Nutmeg as a psychoactive 
drug. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1971(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 
72-80.—Describes the products, history, and intoxicat- 
ing properties of the fruit of the nutmeg tree, Myristica 
fragrans. Reports of nutmeg intoxication in Asia are 
found to be suggestive but to have little supporting 
evidence. Use in United States prisons and use by 
musicians is better documented. Contrary to early 
Teports of poisoning when nutmeg was used as a drug, 
the prisoners and musicians tend to report symptoms 
тоге commonly noted with familiar hallucinogens. Use 
by college students and “student types” is considered in 
detail with 10 case descriptions of nutmeg “trips.” It is 
concluded that (a) significant numbers of students have 
used nutmeg; (b) nutmeg is usually a Ist experience wit 
drugs; (c) doses range from l tsp. to a whole can of 
ground nutmeg; (d) onset occurs at 2-5 hr. after 
injestion; (e) unpleasant side effects include. malaise, 
headache, dry mouth, tachycardia, and dizziness; (f 
Teactions vary from none to full-blown hallucinogenic 
experiences; (g) effects tend to subside 12-48 hr. after 
injestion; (h) nutmeg is not used habitually; and @ 
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ignorance of the psychoactive qualities of nutmeg is the 
main factor limiting its use. (23 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
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4960. Adler, Alfred. Love is a recent invention. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 
144-152.—Reprints an article originally published in 
Esquire magazine in 1936 but not included in any Alfred 
Adler bibliography. 

4961. Curatorium of the C. G. Jung Inst., Zurich. (Ed.) 
Conscience: Essays by Hans Zbinden, Engen 
Böhler, R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, Hans Schär, Josef 
Rudin, Ernst Blum, C. G. Jung. Trans. R. F. Hull & R. 
Horine. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern U. Press, 1970. x, 
211 p. $6.50. 

4962. Dilman, İlham & Phillips, D. Z. (U. Hull, 
England) Sense and delusion. New York, N.Y.: 
Humanities Press, 1971. vii, 135 p. $4.50. 

4963. Garcia Villegas, Pilar. (National Inst. of 
Applied Psychology, Madrid, Spain) La personalidad 
en las próximas decadas. [Personality in the decades 
to come.] Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
1971(May), Vol. 26(110-111), 281-286.—Describes the 
present age as one of uncertainty, confusion, and 
loneliness. The youth of today are searching for 
individual self-identity. Human dignity must be pre- 
served.—W. B. Haslam. 

4964. Leeb, Stephen. (U. Illinois) A cognitive 
framework for viewing psychological phenomena: 
Its theoretical justification and empirical application 
to rigidity, aspects of creativity, anxiety, and ad- 
justment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6034. 

4965. Leifer, Errol F. (U. Georgia) An investigation 
of the validity of subjective frames of reference on a 
life history questionnaire. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5447. 

4966. McLaughlin, John J. & Ansbacher, Rowena R. 
(Clemson U.) Sane Ben Franklin: An Adlerian view of 
his autobiography. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 189-207.—Offers Ben Franklin’s 
Autobiography as “a virtual textbook of social interest. 
As he matured, Franklin turned increasingly from 
interests which “were misdirected toward self-centered 
oals” to social involvement. 

4967. Ortega y Gasset, José. Adler's psychology: 
Science of living. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 134.—Briefly outlines why the 
authors views agree with those of Alfred Adler. 

4968. Polinsky, Viviana. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) A phenomenological approach 
to the notions of subjectivity and objectivity in 
human experience. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6038. 

4969. Ramanaiah, Nerella V. (U. Oregon) A search 
nents of judgments. Dissertation 
1. 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-В), 5457. 
тей. (U. Puerto Rico, Mayagitez) 
ions on Alfred Adler and Ortega y 
rnal of Individual Psychology, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 27(2); 139-143.—Describes a number of similarities 
a hinking of Adler and J, Ortega y Gasset, 
ing their views on existentialism. 1 
р. (Rutgers State U., Medical 
f concepts of Adler and 
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Ortega у Gasset. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 135-138.—Notes a “remarkable 
convergence” of the individual psychology of Adler and 
the quasi-existential philosophy of J. Ortega y Gasset 
insofar as their concepts of human conduct are con- 
cerned. > 
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4972. Abraham, Carol. (New York U.) The rela- 
tionship of authoritarianism to independence and 
creativity among college students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6023. 

4973. Becker, Steven J. (U. Maryland) A compar- 
ison of body attitudes in women with masculine 
vocational interests and those with feminine voca- 
tional interests. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5421. 

4974. Davis, Deborah & Brock, С. (Ohio 
State U.) Paradoxical instigation of self-criticism by 
inordinate pralse. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 191-192.—When a person receives excessive praise, 
he may respond with self-criticism. This paradoxical 
effect, positive evaluation by another leading to negative 
evaluation by oneself, was obtained when Ss rated their 
personal qualities (adjective check list) after receiving 
test feedback that attested to their “creative genius”; no 
such effect occurred when feedback was more in line 
with Ss’ self-evaluations of their creativity, e.g., “ау- 
erage,” “fair,” etc. Since praise is rarely exactly com- 
mensurate with self-rating, it is concluded that self- 
criticism may be a pervasive consequence of receiving 
positive evaluation. Objective self-awareness theory and 
perspective theory are discussed—Author abstract. 

975. Heaps, Richard A. (Brigham Young U.) Actual 
and perceived fitness: Their relationship to psy- 
chological functioning. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 193-194 —To examine the rela- 
tionship of actual „and perceived physical fitness to 
psychological peels 56 male volunteer physical 
education students completed a physical fitness test and 
several self-attitude inventories. It was found that Ss’ 
perceptions of their fitness levels were positively related 
to feelings of self-acceptance and negatively related to 
anxiety about bodily functioning. The Ss’ actual fitness 
levels were only slightly related to their fitness self- 
estimates and were not related to the other self-attitudes 
studied. A person’s perception of his physical condition 
may be a mediating variable not accounted for in 
previous studies relating personality and physical fit- 
ness.—Author abstract. 

4976. Hines, Todd F. (Washington U.) A multitrait- 
multimethod analysis of the internal-external control 
Concept. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar). 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5442-5443, A 

4977. Schneider, John M. (Michigan State U., Olin 
Health Center) College students’ belief in personal 
control, 1966—1970. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 188.—Rotter Internal-External 
Control Scale data, obtained from introductory psy- 
chology students over a 4-yr period, offer support for the 
view that young adults feel increasingly alienated from 

society. 
4978. Seitz, Willi. (U. Würzburg, Inst. for Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Über den Zusammenhang von 
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Leistungen im PAULI-Test und diversen Person. 
lichkeitsmerkmalen. [On the relations between 
achievements in the Pauli-Test and various personality 
characteristics.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, Уо], 13), 
221-238.— The relation between 9 Pauli-Test indices, 20 
dimensions from Cattell’s High School Personality 
Questionnaire, and 3 dimensions from Seitz and Brath’s 
School Attitude Questionnaire were studied using a 
sample of 51 female 15-17 yr. olds students, Factor 
analysis shows 3 Pauli-Test syndromes which relate to 
personality dimensions described as “field depending 
ego-weakness, self-confident realistic robustness, and 
carelessness.” The limited validity of these results in 
noted. (English & French summaries) (18 ref.)—R, N. 
Bostrom. 

4979. Shaver, Kelly G., Turnbull, Allen A., & Sterling, 
Malcolm Р. (Coll. of William & Mary) Defensive 
attribution in a dangerous occupation. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 633-634.—Tested the 
proposition that defensive attribution, a perceiver self- 
protective tendency, would be greater (a) for persons 
voluntarily engaged in dangerous occupations, and (b) 
for persons ау higher than others in self-esteem. 
As predicted, dangerous-occupation Ss were more labile 
in their admission of fear-irrelevant symptoms than 
controls but were more constrained in their fear-relevant 
attributions. Higher self-esteem Ss showed (a) less 
willingness to admit fear symptoms than did lows, and 
(b) predicted differences in behavioral measures of 
misattribution. Findings are interpreted as further 
support for the validity of the defensive attribution 
notion.—Author abstract. 


Behavior Correlates 


4980. Bennington, Kent Е. (U. Missouri) Commu- 
nicative behavior and the A-B dimension. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5432. 

4981. Boylan, Judy L. (Purdue U.) The effects of 
personal/impersonal negative evaluation on the 
intellectual performance of persons at different 
levels of self esteem. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5432. á 

4982. Broadway, Clifford M. (Texas Technological U.) 
Personality correlates of imagery ability. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5433. 

4983. Butler, Pamela Е. (U. Alabama) The rela- 
tionship of depression to aggressive response 
Intensity and state-trait anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5433-5434. 

4984. A (Australian National U., 
Canberra, Australian Capital Territory) Repression- 
Sensitization and the verbal elaboration of expe- 
rlence. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 147.— Presented affective (pleas- 
ant and unpleasant) and neutral visual stimuli to 
undergraduates. Verbal elaboration was measured by e 
number of words S checked on a 50-item list to descri Б 
his experience while viewing each slide. Correlations 
between Ss’ scores on the Repression-Sensitization wer 
and degree of verbal elaboration indicate that sensitizers 
elaborate their experience more freely than represi 
when confronted with stimuli that are threatening 0 
difficult to describe in affective terms.—A. Olson. i) 

4985. Diamond, Michael J. et al. (U. Ham 
Personality and hypnosis: The role of hypnos! 
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‘specific mediational attitudes in predicting hypnotic 
responsivity. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
"American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
865-866.—Compared the predictive validity of 2 hyp- 
nosis-specific mediational attitudes and a general per- 
sonality trait (Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale) 
in predicting hypnotic performance. 2 new constructs 
were developed and termed “desirability of hypnosis” 
and “locus of control in hypnosis.” “Desirability of 
hypnosis” attitudes significantly (p < .0001) predicted 
hypnotic susceptibility. There was no relationship be- 
tween susceptibility and either of the 2 locus of control 
variables. Results are discussed in relation to social 
learning approaches to personality and, in particular, 
with respect to hypnosis. Attitudes concerning the 
desirability of hypnosis are considered for modifying 
hypnotizability.—Author abstract. 

4986. Foster, Evie G. (Indiana U.) Personality traits 
of highly skilled basketball and softball women 
athletes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5055. 

4987. Frick, Janet W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Curlosity and need achievement: The effects of two 
motives on exploratory behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5423-5424. 

4988. Kish, George B. & Donnenwerth, Gregory V. 
(Roanoke Coll.) Sex differences in the correlates of 
stimulus seeking. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 42-49.—Conducted 5 
experiments to correlate Zuckerman, Kolin, Price, and 
Zoob’s Sensation Seeking Scale (SSS) with other vari- 
ables, e.g., scores on the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. Ss 
included 518 college and high school students of both 
sexes and a sample of their parents (n = 341), 40 male 
general psychiatric patients, and 62 male alcoholic 
patients. Results were analyzed in terms of differences in 
the correlates for the total sample by sex, and differences 
in SSS scores for parents and their children. In males, the 
SSS was positively related to academic aptitude and 
liberal sexual attitudes, and was negatively related to 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, and passive food pref- 
erences. In females, the SSS was positively related to 
liberal sexual attitudes and negatively related to passive 
food preferences and to an insignificant degree to 
authoritarianism. SSS scores of male and female high 
school students showed a modest tendency to resemble 
those of their parents. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4989. Krovetz, Martin L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Man as an origin. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5426. 

4990. Lifrak, Stephen T. (U. Rhode Island) The 
effects of interpersonal stress on repression-sen- 
sitization. Dissertaion Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5447-5448. 

4991. Mahoney, John М. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The effect of reality orientation and impulse 
Control on the preference for frivolous, social and 
existential humor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5426. 

4992. Marececk, Jeanne & Metee, David R. (Yale U.) 
Avoidance of continued success as a function of 
Self-esteem, level of esteem certainty, and respon- 
sibility for success. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 22(1), 98-107.—Hypothe- 
sized that individuals who are certain of their low 
Self-esteem would be made uncomfortable by self- 
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produced success because of its inconsistency with their 
negative self-appraisal, and that consequently, further 
success would be avoided. College females with high and 
low scores on the self-esteem subscales of the CPI 
participated in a motor task under skill or luck 
conditions. It was found that after a self-produced 
success, only Ss certain of their low self-esteem failed to 
show any improvement in their subsequent performance, 
while Ss uncertain of their low self-esteem improved 
significantly. When success was attributed, to luck, Ss 
certain of their low self-esteem improved more than any 
other group. Results are discussed in terms of their 
implications for enhancing the self-appraisals of indi- 
viduals with low self-esteem.—Journal abstract. 

4993. Nawas, M. Mike. (Indiana State U.) El estilo 
de vida: III. Estilos de orientación interpersonal y 
conclusiones. [Life style. П: Interpersonal orientation 
styles and conclusions.] Revista Latinoamericana de 
Psicología, 1971, Vol. 3(3), 335-359.— Presents the last of 
3 papers on Adler's concept of life style. Inner-other 
directedness, introversion-extroversion, and internal- 
external control are discussed as different facets of styles 
of interpersonal orientation and related to Adler's 
concept of life style. A brief critique of other findings is 
presented. (50 ref.)—English abstract. 

4994. Parker, Vivian J. (Ohio U.) Fear of success, 
sex-role orientation of the task, and competition 
condition as variables affecting women’s perform- 
ance in achlevement-oriented situations. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5495. 

4995. Peele, Stanton & Morse, Stanley J. (Harvard 
U., Graduate School of Business Administration) "The 
thrill of the chase": A study of achievement moti- 
vation and dating behavior. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 177-178.—Hypothesized that high 
need-achievement (n-ach) males would select a mod- 
erately attractive female date while low n-ach males 
would select either the most or least attractive one. After 
observing 5 females varying in physical attractiveness, 
male undergraduates (N — n selected 1 as a date. The 
likelihood of rejection by the date was systemically 
varied. Ss chose the most attractive girl (р < .001) 
regardless of their own level of achievement motivation 
or the probability of being rejected. However, during the 
observation period, high n-ach Ss rated the girl they were 
later to choose as less attractive (p < .05) than did low 
n-ach Ss. After the selection had Bas Adi Л, 
increased in perceived attractiveness for high п-асп 9s 
but тезе for low n-ach Ss (р <`.05).—Ашһог 


abstract. 
996. Peters, Edward N. (U. Rochester) On the 
rotational between reactive inhibition and per- 


nality. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
yao Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 1), 
253-254.—Recent studies have reported. relationships 
between reactive inhibition, as measured by reminis- 
cence, and retardation, behavior LE alle natin 
i ;ersion- i tc. Reminiscenc 
introversion-extroversion, e unite Pose 

ent of performance and which is 
in the metric. Multivariate analysis 
h the 2 most frequently used 
no individual differences in 
erformance but showed 
t. Since the personality 
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variables reported as related to reminiscence are related 
to performance, the relationships with reminiscence can 
be explained as artifacts.—Author abstract. 

4997. Rest, Stanley, et al. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of change versus skill instructions, sched- 
ules of reinforcement, and locus of control on 
resistance to extinction. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 257-258.—Reports an unsuccessful 
attempt to replicate James and Rotter's reversal of the 
PRE under skill instructions. In addition, an interaction 
between causal instruction and locus of control on 
resistance to extinction was found. Internals were more 
greatly influenced by skill instructions whereas externals 
were more greatly influenced by chance instructions. 
Results are discussed in light of a model of resistance to 
extinction proposed by Weiner and his coworkers which 
views causal attributions as antecedents to expectancy 
changes.—Author abstract. 

4998. Rosen, Marcia S. (New York U.) Trust, orality 
and openness to sensory experience: A study of 
some personality correlates of creativity. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6060. 

4999. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Purdue U.) Manifest 
anxiety as reflecting commitment to the psycho- 
logical present at the expense of cognitive futurity. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 70-79.—Describes 3 experiments with a total 
of 382 undergraduates to test the hypothesis that anxiety 
commits the individual to the Mns AR present, to 
the detriment of long-range cognitive projections. Ss 
were given the MA scale and time bar or free fantasy 
tasks. In general, results validate the hypothesis. The 
clearest support for a cognitive interpretation of anxiety 
was found in the disturbed future-time perspective. À 
theoretical discussion on the issue of teleological concep- 
tualizations in human behavior is presented. (36 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5000. Schill, Thomas R. (Southern Illinois U.) Need 

for approval, guilt, and sexual stimulation and their 
relationship to sexual responsivity. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
31-35.—Describes an experiment in which 111 male 
undergraduates were given the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability scale and the Mosher Forced-Choice Guilt 
Scale prior to reading a series of either sexual or neutral 
passages. Ss rated the extent to which they were sexually 
aroused, anxious, bored, angry, disgusted, and enter- 
tained, and then responded to a sexual double-entendre 
word association test. Responses indicate. that Ss were 
significantly more sexually aroused after reading the 
sexual as opposed to the neutral passages. Need approval 
and guilt scores were not significantly related to stated 
degree of arousal or any of the other dimensions. Low 
need-approval Ss showed greater sexual responsivity to 
the entendres than highs, especially subsequent to 
reading the sexual passages. For the guilt variable, Ss 
with low sex guilt demonstrated greater sexual respon- 
sivity on the entendres regardless of whether they read 
neutral or sexual passages. Results suggest that these 
personality variables affect responding rather than affect 
arousal.—Journal abstract. 

5001. Taylor, Kenneth F. (U. Alabama) The rela- 
tionships of introversion/extraversion and anxiety 
to lean body mass and reaction time. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5461. 

5002. Woods, Donald J. (Northwestern U.) Repres- 
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sion-sensitization, attitude towards emotionality, 
and response to a threatening and non-threatening 
film. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol, 
32(9-B), 5464-5465. 


INTELLIGENCE 


5003. Bratfisch, Oswald. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of 
Applied Psychology, Sweden) A further study on 
subjective and objective intelligence factors. Reports 
from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 
1971, No. 20, 14 p.—43 high school students participated 
in a laboratory experiment involving estimation of 
qualitative similarity between items sampled from 10 
conventional tests of intellectual performance. Estimated 
similarity could tentatively be described as a function of 
Positive intertest correlations as determined from an- 
other group of 123 control Ss. The similarity matrix was 
treated as in multidimensional psychophysics—test items 
being regarded as stimuli. 5 “subjective” factors were 
found corresponding to the “objective” performance 
factors extracted from analyses of the correlational data, 
Results confirm the findings of a previous study by О. 
Bratfisch and С. Ekman. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5004. Hedl, John J. (Florida State U.) An evaluation 
of a computer-based intelligence test. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5424- 
5425. 


CREATIVITY 


5005. Alamshah, William Н. (California State Coll, 
Fullerton) Creative living. Journal of Creative Behavior, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 123-130.—Defines “creative living 
as the ability to understand inter- and intrapersonal 
relations in a manner that facilitates and improves their 
quality. A detailed discussion is presented of the 
conditions for creative living: (a) motivation, both 
primary (inherent needs) and secondary (traits, attitudes, 
and social roles); (b) selectivity through temperament, 
values, and character; (c) openness to new ideas and new 
forms of action; and (d) competence developed through 
apprenticeship, love of the work, and commitment to an 
appropriate ideal.—S. Knapp. 

5006. Barsaloux, J., Bouchard, T. J., & Bush, S. (U. 
Minnesota) Object manipulation and creative behav- 
lor. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the A те 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 441- 
448.—15 Ss were given 14 different objects and asked to 
describe in writing, after a preexposure period, as ШШ 
useful combinations of 3 ог more objects from the роо! 
as they could. Their behavior during the presolution 
period (20 min.) was video-taped and scored inp Ы 
Categories: total touching, tool uses, minor пази 
mations, and major transformations. The Ist 3 viris Ч 
correlated highly with creativity ratings of the pro di 
tions and suggested that 2 factors may be involved, 1 
general manipulation factor and an intensity or БОШ 
ary violation factor. It is concluded that further P 
tigation of the role of manipulatory activity ie 
determinant of creative behavior would be worthwhile- 
—Author abstract. 

5007. Evans, Franklin R. & Frederiksen, Noran 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Effec' se 
models on creative performance in relation to hou] 
ability, and anxiety. Proceedings of the Annual Con Vol. 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Е 
I(Pt. 1), 491-492.— Studied the effects of sex, EET 
ability, anxiety, and training procedures on perform: 
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on the Formulating Hypotheses test. Training consisted 
of presentation of models of “acceptable” responses that 
stressed either quantity or quality of performance. 
Training was effective in modifying behavior in the 
expected directions. Females produced more obvious 
responses to the Consequences test, males more remote 
responses. Sex X Vocabulary and Treatment X Anxiety 
interactions were observed. A U-shaped relationship 
between anxiety and creativity scores was found under 
certain conditions, which has implications for drive 
theory. Training effects are interpreted in terms of 
altered standards rather than increased ability.—Author 
abstract. 

5008. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) Something About 
Myself: A brief screening device for identifying 
creatively gifted children and adults. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1971(Win), Vol. 15(4), 262-266, 292.—Con- 
firmed validity of this test by comparing the results from 
a 50-item checklist with 3 tests of verbal originality, a test 
of self-perceptions, and creativity self-ratings. Based on 
the response of 1,358 adolescent and adult Ss, the 
preliminary reliability and validity data obtained indi- 
cate that Something About Myself is a promising brief 
screening device to identify creative individuals.—S. 
Krippner. 

5009. Pelechano, V. Reducción vesus ampliacion 
de criterios paramétricos en el estudio experimental 
de la personalidad: Ill. Componentes intelectuales 
del M. P. S. [Reduction versus enlargement of para- 
metric criteria in the experimental study of personality. 
Ш. Intellectual components of the M. P. S.] Revista de 
Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971(May), Vol. 26(110— 
111), 253-267.—Administered the Messung von Prob- 
lemlosungsstrategien (MPS) and 5 other tests of problem 
solving and creativity to 43 male Ss. Correlations 
between the tests indicate that they are not independent 
of each other, For lower levels of intelligence, the 
number of creative solutions on the MPS was related to 
intelligence; this was not true for higher levels of 
intelligence. Some aspects of creativity are related to 
cognitive functions, e.g., inductive capacity and flexi- 
bility. (26 ref.).—W. B. Haslam. 

5010. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Is bias against 
Job changing bias against giftedness? Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1971(Win), Vol. 15(4), 244-248,—Reanalyzed 
data from a long-range predictive validity study of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking to explore a 
possible employment and promotion bias against gifted 
young people who make frequent job changes in the 
early stages of their careers. Data were obtained from 
119 males and 117 females originally tested in 1959 when 
they were in grades 7-12. The number of post-high 
school job changes were positively and significantly 
related to the various creativity scales. It is suggested that 
job mobility during the early stages of a young person § 
career should not be a criterion for job selection and 
Promotion, since such individuals are often among the 
most gifted and talented candidates for positions.—»- 
Krippner. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


5011. Fiske, Donald W. & Kuncel, Ruth B. (U. 
Chicago) How does It feel to take a personality test? 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. T(Pt. 1), 23- 
26.—After taking a personality test, undergraduates 
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reported their reactions to being tested. Reactions were 
diverse, even in the same S. In a 2nd study, free 
responses to 10 questions were coded into 16 categories 
within 5 broad groups. Desire for information about test 
and about self, and criticism of testing were very 
prevalent; criticisms of self and apprehensions were less 
frequent. In a 3rd study, Ss were given the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Approval test, the Thurstone Embedded 
Figures test, or the Similes Preference Inventory. All 3 
studies yielded similar results. Inventories, however, 
elicited somewhat different patterns of reactions from 
other tests. These diverse reactions may underlie re- 
sponse set and, consequently, impair the quality of 
personality measurements. Appropriate increases in the 
structuralization of our tests seem necessary,—Author 
abstract. 

5012. Levenson, Hanna. (Texas A&M U.) Distinc- 
tions within the concept of internal-external control: 
Development of a new scale. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 261-262.—Since past results dealing 
with the relationship between Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale and behavioral variables have been 
conflicting, 3 new scales (I, P, and C) were constructed in 
order to measure belief in chance (C) as separate from 
belief in powerful others (P). Ss were 96 adults who were 
involved to various degrees in antipollution activities. 
Results indicate that for males, the C Scale was 
significantly related to amounts of information and 
involvement. There were no such relationships found 
between these variables and the Internal (1) or P Scale. 
The usefulness of the tripartite division in clarifying past 
findings is discussed.—Author abstract. 

5013. Strahan, Robert & Strahan, Carole, (О. 
Rochester) On the nature of the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability variable. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 


MCSDS endorsements, ie. 


friends s 
—Author abstract. 


Inventories 


5014. Cavior, Norman & Cone, John D. (West 
Virginia U.) The Adult Irrational Ideas Inventory: Its 
factor structure and correlations with measures ot 
social desirability. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
Р), 13-14.—53 male and 74 female introductory psy- 
| Ss. The Adult ошо Ideas 
T) based on Ellis’ rational-emotive psy- 
chotherapy, e found: (a) to be significantly (p< .001) 
correlated with 2 measures of social desirability, (b) to 
have a low KR-21 value, and (c) to possess à actor 
structure bearing little resemblance to Ellis’ 11 major 
irrational ideas.—Author abstract. 


Inventory 
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5015. Liu, An-Yen. (Iowa State U.) A theory-based 
scale for measurement of affective responses to 
personality and attitude inventories. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6078. 

5016. Smith, Roger C. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Personality assessment in 
aviation: An analysis of the item ambiguity char- 
acteristics of the 16PF and MMPI. FAA Office of 
Aviation Medicine Report, 1971(July), No. 71-35, 6 p.—Of 
210 college Ss, 105 completed the MMPI, and 53 and 52, 
respectively, completed Forms A and B of the 16 PF. Ss 
also rated each item on a 5-point ambiguity (vagueness 
or indefiniteness) scale. Relationships between ambiguity 
Scores and sex (no substantial differences), individual 
factor scales, and scores of Ss on the scales (ambiguity 
was correlated with defensiveness and intrapersonal 
distress) are examined.—W. E. Collins. 

5017. Thorndike, Robert M. (Western Washington 
State Coll) On scale correction in personality 
measurement. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1972(Jan) Vol. 4(4), 238-241—F. J. Thumin has 
suggested that K correction of MMPI scales will affect 
correlations among these scales. Analysis of MMPI data 
for 793 males showed that K correction reduced 
correlations among the scales and that this resulted from 
à predictable reduction in variances. Comparison of the 
results with correlations reported by W. G. Dahlstrom 
and G. S. Welsh indicate that the effect of K correction 
on the intercorrelations among MMPI scales is small 
compared with that resulting from a change in popu- 
lation. The effect of K correction need concern only the 
researcher, not the practitioner, and then only when the 
characteristics of the sample have been compared with 
those of defined populations.—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


5018. Crochelet, Y. (377A Ave. Brugmann, Brussels, 
Belgium) Validation du TAT de Murray par une 
expérimentation originale avec contróle statistique. 
[Validation of Murray's TAT by an original experiment 
with statistical control.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 71(4), 261-297.—40 undergraduates gave 
Stories to 10 selected TAT cards on 2 occasions. The Ist 
group (20 Ss) received the usual instruction on the Ist 
testing, but a new instruction on the 2nd occasion, 2 mo. 
later. The Stories had to be about themselves and persons 
in their environment. The control group received the 
usual instruction in both test sessions, Results demon- 
strated a high agreement between Ist and 2nd testing for 
all Ss. This was true for the number and kind of needs 
expressed as well as for other aspects of the stories. It is 
concluded that TAT stories indeed reflect needs and 
experiences of the storyteller—E. Coché. 

5019. Diem, J. М. & Rasse, Р. Le Test de Driscoll. 
[The Driscoll Test.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1971, 
Vol. 21(4), 227-235.—The Driscoll Test consists of a 
traveling case which when open reveals a floor plan of a 
2 bedroom house or apartment and 5 dolls in scale with 
the toy furnishings. The dolls Tepresent a father, a 

mother, a boy, a girl, and an infant. The apartment, the 
furnishings, and dolls clothing are appropriate to a 
socioeconomically middle-class f. ily. Observation of 
the child’s play and dramatized expression is facilitated 
by the manipulation of the dolls and permits study of the 
family relationship and activities Projected by the child. 
The test has been readily accepted by children (3-12 yr. 
old).—K. J. Hartman. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5020. Garcia Villegas, Pilar. (National Inst, of 
Applied Psychology, Madrid, Spain) La Lámina Blanca 
del TAT. [The blank picture on the TAT.] Revista de 
Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971(May), Vol. 26(110- 
111) 299-303.—Presented 30 regular TAT pictures, 
followed by a blank picture, to 600 Ss. This produced 
rich projective stories and increased the value of the 
protocols. Some Ss used elements from the previous 
pictures in their stories, while others were completely 
creative.—W. B. Haslam. 


Rorschach Test 


5021. Frazier, Roy W. (U. Georgia) Differential 
perception of individuals subgrouped on the basis 
of biodata responses. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6045. 

5022. Oberholzer, Emil. Rorschach, el hombre y el 
test. [Rorschach, the man and the test] Revista de 
Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971(May), Vol. 26(110- 
111), 287-297.—Describes Rorschach as а very talented, 
tolerant person. He developed his test step by step as he 
used it. The problem is not finding factors to score in the 
test, but ascertaining the psychological conditions 
indicated by the factors.—W. B. Haslam. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5023. ————. Meditation may find use in med- 
ical practice. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 219(3), 295, 298-299.—Re- 
ports research conducted by a Harvard Medical School 
team on the effects of transcendental meditation. It was 
shown to affect attitudinal changes which were beneficial 
in stopping drug abuse. Clinical implications through 
наг experiments were also noted.—P. Hertz- 

erg. 

5024. Adler, Alexandra. (30 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y.) Present-day Adlerian psychiatric practice. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2702), 
153-159.—Outlines treatment for schizophrenia, neu- 
Toses, and personality disorders. И 

5025. Andrieux, Cécile. Structure sémiotique d'un 
discours sur la personne en psychopathologie. 
[Semiotic structure of discourses on the person in 
psychopathology.) Bulletin d'Etudes et Recherches Psy- 
chologiques, 1970(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 23-29.—Proposes & 
psycholinguistic model for analyzing the semiotic d. 
ture of clinical notes and transcripts as a means fo 
delineating implicit models of personality organization 
Excerpts from 3 case studies are presented to illustra 
the derivation of 3 main classes of semiotic analysis: " 
intersubjective context, (b) self-references, an ©) 
functional dimensions. The order of the classes is 
the person's personality structure. (English & Spani 
summaries)—C. B, Barad. ШЕ. 

5026. Arthur, Artur 7. (Queen’s U., Kings Te 
Ontario, Canada) Theory- and action-oriented 
Search. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Poche 
1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 129-133.— Discussed distinc ave 

tween research concerning (a) theoretical, descriptis 
and explanatory problems in clinical psychology; an е 
decision-making and action-oriented problems d i 
clinic. A survey of 456 reports in the journals of ci A Б 
Psychology in 1968 shows that 80% were relate 
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theoretical studies and only 20% to action studies. 
Journal abstract. 

5027. Byrne V., Oswaldo. (U. Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Una apreciación personal sobre la psiqui- 
atría en Norteamérica. [A personal evaluation of North 
American psychiatry.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 16-28.—Reviews the current state 
of psychiatry in the United States and Canada, empha- 
sizing the clinical, speculative, and doctrinal aspects of 
the profession. Major areas of research and advances in 
psychotherapy are discussed, and views concerning 
social change and mental health in North America are 
presented. (English, French, & German summaries) (26 
ref)—L. M. Laosa. 

5028. Davis, William E., DeWolfe, Alan S. & 
Gustafson, Robert C. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Psychology Research Lab., Downey, Ш) Intellectual 
deficit in process and reactive schizophrenia and 
brain injury. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 146.—Compared the performance 
of reactive schizophrenics, process schizophrenics, and 
brain-damaged patients (п = 26) on the 11 subtests of 
the WAIS. It was found that both schizophrenic groups 
scored higher than brain-damaged Ss on the Block 
Design, Similarities, and Object Assembly tests, and that 
reactive schizophrenics were superior to the other 2 
groups on the Digit Symbol test. No significant differ- 
ences were found with the other 7 subtests, supporting 
the hypothesis that schizophrenic and brain-injured 
patients arrive at the some quantitative level of per- 
(9 mance through the use of different abilities. —A. 

Ison, 

5029. de Miguel, Jesús M. & Oltra, Benjamín. Para 
una sociología de la salud mental en Espana. 
[Toward a sociology of mental health in Spain.) Revista 
Española de la Opinión Pública, 197\(Apt), No. 24, 
93-112.—Compares treatment of the mentally ill in 
Spain with that in the rest of the world, on the basis of 
the number of hospital beds specifically assigned to this 
type of patient. Some of the inadequacies of this 
approach are acknowledged.—R. H. Gillis. 

5030. Kallan, Cynthia A. (51 Peru St., Staten Island, 
N.Y.) Rhythm and sequencing in an Intersensory 
approach to learning disability. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 68-74.—Discusses the 
importance of rhythm as the cohesive quality that builds 
the bridge between perceptual processing: Rhythm in 
movement and the rhythm of sustained sequence are 
seen as the essential elements that umify the entire 
intermodal system of information processing- The 
introduction of an external rhythmic cue serves as А 
guide to which perceptual responses may be measured by 
both the therapist and the child. The subtle difference 
between using a method and employing a technique 15 
peted. A technique is developed which the therapist сап 

ting to the learning environment. (24 ref.)—Journa 
abstract, 0) 

5031. Kozma, Frederick. (Pennsylvania State +. 
Personality change in ikgtitutionalized psychotic 
апа non-psychotic populations. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5445-5446. 

5032. "Morris, Marvin L. (North Texas State U.) 
Relationships among sociometric status, prognosis, 
and selected personality variables of h P 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(АР7) 

ol. 32(10-B), 6058. е 

5033. Mullins, June В. (U. Pittsburgh) Parents 
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a right to information about heredity. Proceedi 

the Annual Convention of the ioe гну е 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 719-720.—Discusses the 
pesponsibility of pater to share their information 
about science and technologies regarding heredi 
abnormalities, and options venire сеги sid 
have fears and concerns in this area. Specific examples 
are discussed to illustrate various problems confronting 
parents, and ways in which they can be counseled and 
referred by ойы with regard to referrals, 
statistical probabilities of bearing abnormal offspring, 
and techniques and possible reasons for introuterine 
diagnosis, abortion, artificial insemination, and steril- 
ization. The paper does not argue for any persuasion or 
coercion by the counselors; only for honestly sharing 
information which is readily available in the scientific 
community.—Author abstract. 

5034. Orner, Marc. (U. New Mexico) Experiential 
awareness: An integration of behavioral principles 
in an existential approach to interpersonal relations. 
Оихо Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4961. у 

у. Piggot, Leonard R., et al. (Lafayette Clinic, 
Children’s Unit, Detroit, Mich.) Stressful school work: 
An of EEG deterioration. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 61-67.—Monitored the 
EEG of an ll-yr-old girl with a nonspecific EEG 
abnormality and a mild dyscalculia during 5 conditions: 
(a) rest, (b) key pressing, (с) a learning task, (d) 
arithmetic, and (en medi. S was tested 5 times at 
1-3 mo. intervals. Results demonstrate significantly 
greater EEG discharge activity during the arithmetic and 
learning tasks than during pa of the other conditions. 
Discussion is presented on wi ether this S is represen- 
tative of a group of schoolchildren who may show EE! 
disorganization under stress, and whether subclinical 
ization may have an effect on school 


einer, M. 


i as measured by the semantic dif- 
Lan Leid of the Annual Convention of the 


1 sess evaluative, potency, 
ae was completed by 86 male and 117 female 
Ss, representing varied groups from geriatric patients to 
university students. Results indicate that the youngest 
and oldest groups were similarly high on scores on 
evaluative and activity dimensions. Geriatric psychiatric 

atients and middle-aged schizophrenics scored consis- 
p all 3 factors, suggesting that increasing age 

r se is less disruptive to body image than is mental 
illness. High negative correlations were found between 
1 discomforts and [Р ү ДЕП, 
i measures 0! y worries an 
sonda тег bs —Author abstract. (Bii 
oeck, Klaus rgass, Bernt. einisch- 
uA ical College, Div. of Neurology, 
e ) The € of Rund 
schema: A critical review and some exper ta 
results. Cortex, 1971(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 254-271.—Criti- 
ody vx Мы; -— D 

and in neuropsychological research 
lain a ET variety of disturbances. A historical 
review demonstrates that the classical authors have by 
^s means developed ап unequivocal, or a unitary 
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concept. Subsequent use and misuse has virtually 
emptied the theoretical construct of its previous mean- 
ing. The most important clinical signs and symptoms 
which are termed "disturbances of the body schema” are 
discussed in detail, on the basis of experimental results. 
Neither autotopagnosia, nor finger agnosia, nor “right- 
left disorientation” are unitary in nature. All of these 
disturbances appear in various types, brought about by 
varying underlying neuropsychological deficit, such as 
aphasia, spatial disorientation, or general mental dis- 
order.—Journal abstract. 

5038. Saslow, Julia A. (U. Oregon) Four therapeutic 
programs compared through training mothers to 
Increase children’s verbal behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5458- 
5459, 

5039, Shepherd, Michael. (U. London, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, England) Research in the field of psy- 
chiatry. British Medical Journal, 1969(Oct), Vol. 4(5676), 
161-163. 

5040. Shevrin, Howard; Voth, Harold, & Gardner, 
Riley W. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Re- 
search perspectives on treatment and diagnosis. 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1971(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 
461-478.—Summarizes a panel discussion. Research 
findings are presented involving (a) subliminal and 
supraliminal stimulation and their relationship to re- 
pression; (b) autokinetic movement, its relationship to 
transference phenomena and to suicide; and (c) cogni- 
tive personal-organizational differences.—J. Z. Elias. 

5041. Timms, Robert J. (Georgia State U., School of 
Arts & Sciences) The ability to receive emotional 
communication in medical and psychiatric patients. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5461-5462. 

5042. Voronin, L. G., Konovalov, V. F., Senina, R. Y., 
& Serikov, I. S. (Inst. of Biophysics, Pushchino on the 
Oka, USSR) Vzaimootnoshenie elektrograficheskikh 
sledovykh уауіепії v golovnom mozge i 
kratkovremennol pamyati. [Interrelationship between 
electrical recordings of trace phenomena in the brain and 
short-term memory] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 

1971, Vol. 201(1), 253-256.—70 normal 5-35 yr. old Ss 
and 46 alcoholics and patients with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis were shown cards with digits or pictures for a 
5-sec period after which they were tested for memory 
span and length of retention. The latter was measured 
using EEG, GSR, EKG, and EMG indices, Memory 
traces were retained longest by the patients, while in 
normals the length of retention’ was inversely related to 
age. Memory span was directly related to age, and was 
shortest in impaired Ss. Results are discussed in terms of 
the effects of maturation and organicity on the func- 
tional properties of the CNS (strength, mobility, and 
polecal and the development of symbolic behavior. —L. 

Usne. 

5043. Weinstein, Philip. (U. Kentucky) A study of 
the dental student-patient relationshi% карыш 
са International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5052- 
5053. - 

5044. Wolfers, Helen. (London School of Hygi 
Tropical Medicine, Fertility Research Unit, England) 
Psychological aspects of vasectomy. British Medical 
Journal, 1970(Oct), Vol. 4(5730), 297-300. 
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British Medical Journal, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(5681), 448, 
5046. Anderson, Tom G. (U. Pittsburgh) Actualiza- 
tional counseling toward authenticity: An explica- 
tion of its ontological-existential bases and an 
articulation with its practices. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4932, 

5047. Blau, Theodore H. Programmed instruction 
to meet expanding educational goals in mental 
health training. Catalog of Selected Documents. in 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 28. 

5048. Congalton, Athol A. (U. New South Wales, 
Kensington, Australia) Medical students’ predictions 
of public opinion regarding role performance of 
doctors. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
1(4), 361-374.—Investigated medical students’ percep- 
tions of the role performance of physicians in a large 
Australian metropolis. A sample of the general popu- 
lation and the medical students completed a scale 
devised for the study to emphasize certain role percep- 
tions of physicians in general. Results indicate that the 
general population and the medical students had similar 
perceptions concerning the instrumental nature of the 
medical profession as well as expressive role perform- 
ance. Misperceptions of role performance focused on 
monetary issues.—J. F. McIlvaine. k 

5049. De Roo, William M. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psycho Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Rehabilitation 
counselors’ perception of client disability groups. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 707- 
708.—Reports a series of studies in which rehabilitation 
counselors’ perceptions of typical and atypical (non- 
physically disabled) client groups were investigated. It 
was found that atypical clients, i.e., public offenders and 
the emotionally disturbed, were perceived negatively on 
several dimensions compared to typical clients. An 
apparent reduction in negative perception was noted 
after several years of exposure to an atypical client 
group. Factor analysis of 4 separate sets of data 
consistently identified 3 factors which were related to the 
counseling relationship, rehabilitation prognosis, and 
client desirability, respectively. The instrument devel- 
oped to assess counselor perceptions is reliable and 
appears to have broader utility. —Author abstract. 

5050. Douthit, Vera B. (New York U.) The rela- 
tionship between rehabilitation counselor аа 
toward self and profession and attitudes towa i 
paraprofessionals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6026-6027. 

5051. Doverspike, James E. (U. Akron) Neophyte, 
nexus, nirvana or how are things in the 19 | 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1972(Маг), i 
11(3), 231-235.— Discusses a workshop series to СОД à 
problems of (a) beginning counselors adapting to п is 
new positions, (b) maintaining and enhancing А 
professional commitment of continuing counselors, а 
(c) establishing a strong nexus between beginning ап 
continuing counselors. 

5052. Durrant, Laurice К. (Stanford U.) Exploring 
the effects of certain learning strategies in is: 
audiovisual-tutorial inservice nursing program (10- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 

B), 5887-5888. 4 dham 

5053. Golub, Sharon & Reznikoff, Marvin. (Eoin 
U.) Attitudes toward death: A comparison of nu i 
students and graduate nurses. Nursing Rese 


^ to 
1971(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 503-508.—Examined responses 
questionnaire |. 20(6), 503- en chaw the influence 
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nursing education and experience on attitudes toward 
death. Ss were 82 professional nurses and 70 Ist-yr nurse 
students. Differences between graduates and students, 
not attributable to age, were observed in attitudes 
toward: the influence of psychological factors upon 
death, autopsy, and treatment of the seriously ill. 
Intragroup comparison of the graduates based on 
nursing specialty and years of nursing experience showed 
remarkable similarity among the graduates and indicate 
that nurses appear to acquire common attitudes early in 
their professional experience and these may remain 
comparatively stable throughout their nursing careers. 
(22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5054. Haase, Richard F., DiMattia, Dominic Ј., & 
Guttman, Магу А. (U. Massachusetts, Counseling Cen- 
ter) Training of support personnel in three human 
relations skills: A systematic one-year follow-up. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
11(3), 194-199.—Reports a systematic 1-уг follow-up of 
13 trainees taught 3 human relations skills. Results 
support the conclusion that response-contingent behav- 
ior decreases when supervisor reinforcement is not 
present. Results and their implications for training 
support personnel and counselors via the microcoun- 
seling paradigm are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5055. Hanna, Edward A. (Smith Coll., School for 
Social Work) Evaluation of a program designed to 
enhance clinically useful self-awareness. Disserta- 
[Арш International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 

5056. Herron, William С. (St. John’s U., Jamaica, 
N.Y.) On being in postdoctoral training. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 29. 

5057. Insel, Shepard A., Ingmire, Alice E., Robinson, 
Bruce, & Arnold, Elizabeth. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Communication and relationship ‘styles among 
nurse leaders. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 449-450.—80 nursing inservice educators from 46 
hospitals and agencies in the Western United States 
participated in a series of 6 ]-wk training conferences 
over a 2-yr period. The program objective was to 
increase their effectiveness in communicating and 
relating in their back-home organizations. A back-home 
control group, in addition to superiors, subordinates, 
conference peers, and a back-home working committee 
participated in providing data on 2 instruments to 
demonstrate the sequence of behavior changes occurring 
over the 2 yr. Significant shifts occurred in bo! 
participants and colleagues in the back-home situation. 
—Author abstract. 

5058. Jantzen, Alice C. (U. Florida, Coll. of Health 
Related Professions) Some characteristics of female 
occupational therapists, 1970: 1. Descriptive study. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1972(Јап), 
Vol. 26(1), 19-26.—The typical registered occupational 
therapist is a 27-yr-old married woman working full time 
as an occupational therapist in a clinical facility. The 
highest college degree she holds is the baccalaureate she 
earned for her undergraduate major in occupational 
therapy. !/ of all female therapists are 35 yr. old or 
younger, more than ?/ are married and about 2/ are 
working, '/; of the working group are clearly working on 
a part-time basis. 3/4 of all therapists majored in 
occupational therapy as undergraduates in college and 
less than 1 in 10 has earned a graduate degree. The 
proportion of women in this field who are not employed 
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is extremely low for women, less than !/, while a very 
small number, about 1 in 60, are enrolled as graduate 
students for further education beyond the basic profes- 
sional preparation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5059. Loeber, Rolf. (Kingston Psychiatric. Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) Engineering the behavioral engi- 
neer. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 4(4), 321-326.—28 nursing staff members treated, 
by operant methods, a simulated headbanging patient. Ss 
were randomly assigned to 4 experimental conditions, 
involving improvement vs. nonimprovement of the 
"patient" and promise of reward vs. no promise of 
reward. The promise of reward significantly improved 
accuracy of treatment. Improvement of the patient, 
however, did not. Limitations of the experiment are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5060. Lumpkin, Martin A. (Texas Technological U.) 
The effect of an encounter group experience on the 
role anxiety and therapeutic competence of student 
therapists. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5448-5449. 

5061. Perino, Anthony R. (Southern Illinois U)A 
comparison of four paraprofessional training tech- 
niques. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4962-4963. 

5062. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Rehabili- 
tation Center, Institute) An Interim follow-up report of 
a work-study new counselor training technique. 
Catalog y Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 27. 

5063. Pichot, Pierre. (Ed.) (U. Paris, Medical School) 
Psychologie et médecine: Symposium international 
sur l'enseignement de là psychologie aux étudiants 
en médicine. [Psychology and medicine: International 
symposium on the teaching of psychology to medical 
students.] Paris, France: Masson, 1968. xii, 149 p. 

5064. Posthuma, Barbara W. (U. Washington, Med- 
ical School) Personal development and occupational 
therapy. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(2), 88-90.—Examines the response of 
educators to the growing concern over the personal 
awareness and interpersonal sensitivity of students and 
therapists and specifically the laboratory or small group 
approaches to teaching personal awareness. Increasingly 
professional schools are introducing personal growth 
laboratories as part of the curriculum for students. It is 
contended that neither the present curriculum require- 
ments of the American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation nor the commendable but sporadic small group 
experiences reported are sufficient to meet the needs of 
the profession in their personal growth and sensitivity to 
others. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


35(6), 429-446.—Summarizes а panel discussion which 


assert i 
is also cost ot time, е S 
i tions, of energy. 
F ШО. Shertzer ^ , Bruce & Morris, Kenneth. (Purdue U., 
Counseling & Personnel Services) 
ethical besito s abili! 


> ethi i ability to 
(oen) xw elated to certain demographic 


variables. A critical-incident questionnaire was sent to 
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1,238 APGA members, and 729 (58.9%) usable ques- 
tionnaires were returned. Single-classification analysis of 
variance and Scheffé post hoc analysis were used to 
determine significance. Religious preferences, amount of 
education, and method of academic exposure to profes- 
sional ethics were found to be related to ethical 
discriminatory ability—Journal abstract. 

5067. Terrell, David L., McWilliams, Spencer A., & 
Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester) Description and 
evaluation of group-work training for nonprofes- 
sional aides in a school mental health program. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 70- 
75.—Presents preliminary evaluation data for a group- 
work training program for nonprofessional aides in a 
primary mental health project. This program was 
designed for early detection and prevention of school 
maladaption. Although the aides were of the opinion 
that group work provided more service to children, many 
felt more comfortable with individual work.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 
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5068. ——— —. Who should do psychotherapy? 
Б Medical Journal, 1970(Jun), Vol. 2(5710), 617- 


5069. Ackerknecht, Lucy K. is Stanford Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif.) Marathon, Adlerian style. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 176- 
180.—Reports an райо of the marathon technique 
within the Adlerian framework. 

5070, Alby, Jean M. Courte présentation d’un cas 
clinique. [Short presentation of a clinical case.] Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 437- 
440.—Describes the analytic history of a married adult 
male who sought donar help for anxious tension 
with intermittent phases of depression characterized with 
self-derogation. The S appeared to be neurotic with 
narcissistic phallic attitudes tempered by masochistic 
and self-punitive behavior. The S's fantasies are exam- 
ined and the influence of crucial people on his psycho- 
logical development is studied: mistress, mother, father, 
VISIT Visier 

. Appelboom, J., Tondeur, M. & Dopchie, N. 
(Hosp. St.-Pierre, Brussels, Belgium) A propos d'un cas 
de conversion hystérique. [A case of hysteric conver- 
sion.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Jul), Vol. 71(4), 

298-305.—Presents the case of a 13-yr-old boy with a 

Choreiform syndrome of unknown origin. The nature of 

the tremor and other clinical indicators made an organic 
etiology very „unlikely. Psychological examination 
revealed neurotic traits and a 1-уг history of depressive 
symptoms. The choreic movements disappeared after 2 
days of treatment with tranquilizers, Psychotherapy was 
also initiated. The theory of conversions is discussed and 
ae need to олы a possible psychological etiology in 
certain syndromes encountered in pediatri i 
stressed.—E. Coché. E BL xs 
5072. Clements, Richard O. (4110 Durness Wa 

Houston, Tex.) Gilles de la Tousis syndrome: M 

overview of development and treatment of a case, 

using hypnotherapy, haloperidol, and psychother- 
apy. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1972(Jan), 

Vol. 14(3), 167-172.—After a brief review of the 

literature, the development, course, and treatment of a 
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case of Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome, as well as the 
family psychodynamics involved are described. Psy- 
chometric studies are included. Observation is over а 
13-yr period. Description of the 2-уг course of treatment 
памы an evaluation of the part played by hypno- 
therapy, psychotherapy, and haloperiodol, each of which 
is considered to have played an essential part in the 
apparent “cure.”—M. V. Kline. 

5073. Coons, W. H. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Psychotherapy and verbal conditioning in 
behaviour modification. Canadian Psychologist, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 3-29.—Reports results of W. Coon’s 
long-term research program in psychotherapy and verbal 
conditioning. Evidence indicates that insight cannot be 
considered the primary change agent in psychotherapy, 
Interaction, an important change agent, is not a simple 
process which is therapeutic regardless of where or with 
whom it occurs. 1 of the important components of 
interaction is direct social reinforcement of the kind 
typically delivered in verbal conditioning procedures, It 
is concluded that modeling, or imitation, is a potent 
factor in verbal conditioning and, by analogy, in 
рва. Although the status of the therapist or E 
appears to an important variable in both psycho- 
therapy interaction and in verbal conditioning, its mode 
of operation is extremely complex. (37 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. E 

5074. Cramond, W. A. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Psychotherapy of the dying patient. British Medical 
Journal, 1970(Aug), Vol. 3(5719), 389-393. 

5075. Dean, Stanley В. (U. Florida) Self-help group 
psychotherapy: Menial patients rediscover will pow- 
er. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1970- 
1971(Win), Vol. 17(1), 72-78.—Describes Recovery, Inc. 
as a successful self-help program supplementing con- 
ventional psychotherapy. Weekly meetings of over 750 
groups throughout the United States and Canada bring 
the individual patient into contact with others who share 
his situation. The effectiveness of the group is drawn 
from mutual support and encouragement, competition 
and praise for demonstrating improvement, and the 
inclusion of the member's family in the group's activity. 
(21 ref.\—W. R. Street. 

5076. Dumont, E., Cassiers, L., & de Geyter, J. J. (166 
Ave. F. D. Rossevelt, Brussels, Belgium) Un cas de 
cleptolagnie. [A case of cleptolagnia.] Acta Psychlatritg 
Belgica, 1971, Vol. 71(5), 383-395. Presents a case ol 
cleptolagnia, i.e., theft accompanied by sexual excite- 
ment. S had committed 100 thefts in order to arouse fear 
within himself. This fear usually led to defecation 
together with sexual gratification. Personal his) 
showed that the association of fear, defecation, am 
Sexual arousal developed in several traumatic events 
during preadolescence. On psychological tests S Бе 
а sexual neurosis and sadomasochistic tendencies. Re 
Was treated with psychoanalytically-oriented psy 10 
therapy and has been symptom-free for the last 
pie ied Y Alberto 

- Ferrari, Héctor A. & Marticorena, 2 
Psicoterapia de tiempo limitado: estudio bes 
deserción. [Time-limited psychotherapy: A study 5 
desertion.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de Am (е 
Latina, 1971(Aug), Vol. 1704), 273-278.—Investigato 
Several variables (sex, age, marital status, sour 
referral, and diagnosis) in the completion of con z 
tually time-limited psychotherapy (12 sessions, once 
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twice/wk) with 68 patients. Findings show that 55% of all 
Ss completed treatment, including (a) the middle-aged 
married S with higher education, chronic complaints, a 
disintegrated family, and referral from outside the 
institution; (b) Ss with treatment sessions meeting 
once/wk rather than twice/wk; and (c) the heterosexual 
doctor-patient couple.—English summary. 

5078. Fiorini, Héctor J. (G. Aráoz Alfaro Polyclinic, 
Psychopathological & Neurological Services, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) La primera entrevista en psicoterapia 
breve. [The first interview in short-term psychotherapy] 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 17(4), 245-254.— Suggests a scheme for 
the Ist interview in short-term psychotherapy, empha- 
sizing the importance of this Ist contact with the 
therapist in determining continuity or abandonment of 
therapy. The scheme includes gathering information, 
diagnosis, clarification of the problem, specification of 
mutual expectancies concerning treatment, reinforce- 
ment of motivation, and contract. The scheme is 
illustrated with several clinical examples. (17 ref.)—V. А. 
Colotla. 

5079. Grantham, Harry. (U. Laval, Quebec, Canada) 
La consultation psychiatrique: Ses indications et 
ses limites. [The psychiatric consultation: Its indica- 
tions and limits.] Laval Medical, 1971(Sep), Vol. 42(7), 
710-712.—Discusses the dynamics of the psychiatric 
consultation, cautioning against prejudices and false 
hopes. Suggestions are made regarding attitudes on the 
part of the therapist for directing his patient and setting 
the tone for the course of the consultation. Specific 
indications are listed concerning (a) the evaluation and 
treatment of specific psychiatric disorders; (b) instances 
in which the psychiatrist should collaborate with a 
hospital staff; and (c) the use of auxilliary mental health 
services. Realistic goals which the psychiatric consultant 
should seek are outlined. A biological, psychological, 
and sociological approach involving a variety of profes- 
sional skills is stressed in the treatment of mental 
illness —P. Hertzberg. 

5080. Kleemeier, Robert B. (Purdue U.) The effects 
of subject expectancy and operant conditioning on 
levels of affect during induced anxiety. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5445. 

5081. Kotkov, Benjamin. (8 Orchard St., Brattleboro, 
Vt) Counseling troubled college students. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 392- 
401.—Describes the work of college counseling centers 
Offering emergency psychotherapy to the student. Stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward counseling are outlined. The 3 
classes of problems most frequently encountered are in 
the areas of learning, relationships, and drugs. Each area 
is discussed and illustrated with examples from coun- 
seling sessions. The counselor's role in psychotherapy for 
Students is seen as (a) an evoker of transference 
identification, (b) a professional listener and confidant, 
and (c) a clinical educator—S. Knapp. d 

5082. Lerner, Marcelo. (Dr. Braid Inst. of Medical 
Psychology, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Concentración 
yoga y psicoterapia. [Yoga concentration and psy- 
chotherapy.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1971(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 410-417.— Discusses the 
relationships between the aims of Hindu yoga and those 
of Western psychotherapy. It is noted that yoga deals 
with disordered thought by concentration, postures, and 
controlled breathing. Yoga and psychotherapy coincide 
in the search for insight, although with different 
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objectives, spiritual in the former and therapeutic in the 
latter. It is suggested that Western psychotherapy might 
benefit from yoga knowledge through an objective, 
impartial study. (28 ref.)—English summary. 

5083. Liberman, Bernard L., et al, (Johns Hopkins U., 
Medical School) Patterns of change In treated psy- 
choneurotic patients: A five-year follow-up Inves- 
tigation of the systematic preparation of patients for 
psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 36-41.—Evaluated the 
improvement and current mental status of 19 neurotic 
outpatients 5 yr. after participating in a psychotherapy 
study on the effects of role induction. It was found that 
differences between the experimental groups obtained 
immediately following treatment disappeared, and that 
all Ss exhibited significantly greater improvement after 5 
yr. Results parallel those obtained in another 5-yr 
follow-up based on a similar patient sample. The nature 
and effect of differential treatment over long periods of 
time is discussed in terms of differential patient attrition, 
criteria of successful psychotherapy, and the influence of 
nonspecific factors in psychotherapy.—Journal abstract. 

5084. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Ego autonomy and 
psychoanalytic technique. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 1-22.—"An attempt 1s made to 
describe briefly the role played in psychoanalytic 
technique by primary and secondary autonomous ego 
functions, concepts introduced and developed by Hart- 
mann." (23 геї.)—/. 2. Elias. 1 

5085. McAllister, Michael J. (U. Arizona) Psychi- 
atric treatment: Training ог ti erapy? Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5450. 

5086. Montagnier, Marie-Therese. A propos de la 
psychothéraple d'un patient automutilateur: Essal 
sur la signification psychanalytique d'une auto- 
mutilation digitale. [On the psychotherapy of a self- 
mutilation patient: Essay on the psychoanalytic signif- 
icance of digital self-mutilation.] Revue Frangaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1970(Jul), Vol. 34(4), 697—708.— Describes 
the case of a 16-yr-old boy who had been placed since 
early childhood in a home for retarded children and, at 
the age of 13, was placed in a psychiatric hospital with a 
diagnosis of profound imbecility. Analysis revealed (a) 
fixation at the level of archaic oral fantasies of reciprocal 
devouring, indicating primitive traumas; (b) gumming or 
the absence of a structured anal period which did not 
allow progress in mentalizing the pleasure of fece 
retention, control, and creation; and © existence on an 
immediate Oedipal level which was lestructive to both 
self and object. In Ше bes р, analysis, great im- 

ement was noted.—P. Hertzberg. j 
P08. Ponce Cornejo, Manuel. (U. Peru, Lima) 
Acerca de la psicoterapia de la pareja humana. 
[Concerning psychotherapy of the human couple.) 
Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 
29-36.—Studied 10 couples with marital conflicts, 
carrying on frequent interviews. The conflicts are 
described and discussed in the light of current societal 
values, demographic, and personality variables. (English, 
French, & German summaries)—L. М. Laosa. 

5088. Prager, Richard A. & Garfield, Sol L. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Client Initial distur- 
bance and outcome in psychotherapy. m of 
Consulting & Clinical Oe PS хо д a » 

ы clients seen 
Ji Pa ferent еба оѓ ошсоте, 


i enter by 6 dif! 1 
ОШ шр and posttherapy MMPI difference scores, 
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and ratings by clients, therapists, and supervisors 
completed at the end of therapy. Measures of initial 
disturbance consisted of self-report inventories and 
ratings by therapists, supervisors, and judges. It was 
found that in general, none of the measures of rated 
disturbance were related to outcome criteria, but small to 
modest inverse relationships were obtained between the 
measures of subjective disturbance and global ratings of 
outcome.—Journal abstract. 

5089. Prelinger, Ernst. (Yale U., Div. of Student 
Mental Hygiene) Does psychoanalysis have a future 
in American psychology? Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 90-103.—"It would be wrong to 
conclude that the influence of psychoanalysis upon 
American psychology is profound or flourishing at the 
present time. The contrary seems to be true as a quick 
Scanning of the Annual Convention Program of the 
American Psychological Association will confirm. In- 
terest in риза thought and utilization of 
psychoanalytic propositions and concepts are clearly 
waning. In therapeutic practice the development of 
behavioral approaches now holds the center of the stage 
and is being credited with a seemingly truly scientific 
nature. The scope of behavior therapy is expanding 
rapidly.” The possible future ramifications of the 
interaction of psychoanalysis and psychology are dis- 
cussed. (25 ref.)—J. 2. Elias. 

5090. Robe John D. (Southern Illinois U.) Sys- 
tematic desensitization vs. implosive therapy in the 
treatment of phobic college females. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972 ar) Vol. 32(9-B), 5460. 

5091. Shulman, Bernard H. (6 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) Confrontation techniques in Adlerian 
psychotherapy. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 167-175.—Provides examples of 
confrontation techniques employed by Adlerians “to 
help the client become immediately and more intensively 
aware of his private logic, his goals, his behavior and his 
responsibilities for all these as well as his ability to 
S. n = 

. Ticho, Ernst A., Appelbaum, Ann; Bi 
William, & Appelbaum, Stephen A. (Menninger Foun- 
dation, ао Kan.) Recent developments in psy- 
choanalysi з and psychotherapy. Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, 1971(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 447-460.—Sum- 
marizes a panel discussion which emphasized recent 
developments, e.g., the therapeutic alliance, the real 
relationships. between therapist and patient, and the 
newer theories of object relationships.—J. Z. Elias. 

5093. Ville, Evelyne. Un cas clinique à propos de la 
compulsion de répétition. [A clinical case regarding 
repetition compulsion.] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 419-425.— Describes the analytic 
case history of 30-yr-old male who Sought psychiatric 
help for impotence. During the analysis, 3 Successive 
phases which characterize repetition are revealed: (a) 
repetition of conflicts over the course of the trans- 

ferential relationship, (b) a repetition compulsion seen as 
inevitable behavior, and (c) repetition as a need for its 
own sake or repetition as expression of a need. A 
retrograde movement was observed during analysis in 
the sequence of fixation, frustration, and Tegression. The 
problem is considered in Freudian terms.—P. Hertzberg. 


Therapeutic Process 
5094. Boucher, Michael L. (61 Lorfield Dr., Snyder, 
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N.Y.) Effect of seating distance on interpersonal 
attraction in an interview situation. Journal of Сол. 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
15-19.—Assigned 42 schizophrenic and 42 alcohol 
inpatients randomly to 1 of 3 conditions differing in the 
„seated distance between S and E during a brief “intake” 
interview. Results indicate that schizophrenic $$ seated 
at both the intermediate (personal) and far (social) 
distances, as opposed to the close (intimate) distance, 
were more attracted to the E. Alcoholic Ss seated at the 
intermediate as opposed to the close distance were more 
attracted to the E. Measures of E’s attitudes following 
the interview revealed that he was more attracted to the 
alcoholic than to the schizophrenic Ss. Findings support 
the notion that seating distance as a channel of 
nonverbal communication can affect the interviewer- 
patient relationship. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5095. Cosnier, Jacqueline. A propos de l'équilibre 
des investissements narcissiques et objectaux dans 
la cure analytique. [On the equilibrium of narcissistic 
and objectal investments in the analytic cure.] Revue 
Frangaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Jul), Vol. 34(4), 575- 
600.—Refers to the work of B. Grunberger in discussing 
certain aspects of narcissistic investments which occur 
during the cure in the psychoanalytic process: by nature 
of the characteristics of their reciprocal relation with 
objectal investments, they may favor, make difficult, or 
impede the cure. 2 processes are considered essential for 
equilibrium between narcissistic and objectal invest- 
ments: rapport between narcissism and autoeroticism 
leading to the establishment of corporal ego and 
identification processes. The role of primary and 
secondary identification processes with relation to 
narcissistic-objectal equilibrium is elaborated, impli- 
cating the influence of Oedipal organization. Thera- 
peutic goals are considered. (3 p. ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

5096. Fleming, Joan. Early object deprivation and 
transference phenomena: The working alliance. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1972(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 23- 
49.—"2 forms of transference resistance which operate 
against development of a working alliance in the 
analyses of adults who lost a parent in childhood are 
described. These resistances reflect the patient's ways of 
coping with the loss of external ‘coordinates’ before his 
childhood ego is able to organize object images and to 
individuate a confident self-image. Such internal organ- 
ization of early symbiotic experiences provides resources 
to protect against later stresses of development 
separations and encounters with painful reality. Objec! 
deprivation in childhood tends to perpetuate an и 
and immature ego-object-need which distorts the really 
of later object relations in the service of trying to ree 
a sense of the presence of the object needed 0 
development. The parent-loss patient requires EU 
responses from the analyst in tune with the level 9 
object need to aid in the functioning of an observing E 
а to interrupt the transference defenses against #1 
and mourning.” (65 ref.)—J. Z. Elias. Р 

5097. Cs 797 (0. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) Therapists’ mood patterns and пегарер 
facilitativeness. Journal of Counseling Psycho! es 
1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 169-170.—Examined the fee 
tionships between therapeutic facilitativeness and od 
apists’ mood patterns in terms of average daily ae 
levels and mood variability. Results with 12 postinte F- 
hip doctoral students in clinical and counseling P 
cho! 


уе) : а n 
logy indicate a significant relationship betwee 
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therapists’ hedonic level and level of therapeutic con- 
ditions of empathy, warmth, genuineness, self-disclosure, 
and gross facilitative interpersonal functioning. Varia- 
bility of anxiety level was also positively related to 
therapeutic facilitativeness. Results suggest that thera- 
pists relatively free of emotional conflict, yet willing to 
acknowledge internal discomfort when it is present, are 
better able to understand, accept, and respond nondefen- 
sively to their patients. Implications for the training of 
counselors and therapists are discussed.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5098. Hagan, David E. (Duquesne U.) A phenom- 
enological investigation of positive transformation 
as experienced by persons in long term psycho- 
therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5440. 

5099. Josselyn, Irene M. Value problems in the 
treatment of adolescents. Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(1), 1-14.—Points out 
that the turbulence of the current social climate 
complicates the adolescent's stage-appropriate task of 
finding a synthesis between his superego and ego ideal. 
The therapist must be aware of his own value dilemma as 
well as that of his patients. In working with adolescents, 
the therapist must be particularly careful to determine 
what a given value judgment means to à particular 
individual. 2 cases are cited in which young men opposed 
the Vietnam war for very different underlying reasons. 
—М. W. Linn. 

5100. Kaneko, Sylvia Y. (Smith Coll, School for 
Social Work) The role of humor in psychotherapy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5344. 

5101. Kent, Caron, The selection of patients for 
psychoanalysis in England. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1970-1971(Win) Vol. 17(1), 39- 
64.— Case studies illustrate the unfavorable effects of a 
therapist-patient relationship often established in the 
early stages of psychoanalytic treatment. Both analyst 
and patient define the analyst’s role as that of actively 
providing a cure, with the patient as the passive, 
accepting recipient. It is suggested the therapeutic 
process would benefit from a mutual acknowledgement 
of the patient’s ability to recognize and deal with his own 
disorders.—W. R. Street. $ 

‚5102. Melnick, Barry. (Coll. Center Infirmary, 
Brighton, Mass.) Patient-therapist identification In 
relation to both patient and therapist variables а! 
therapy outcome. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 97-104.—18 patients 
in a counseling center completed (a) a battery of tests, 
including scales from the MMPI and Gibson’s Accep- 
tance of Self; and (b) rating scales measuring S’s 
identification with and perception of the therapist. 
Results reveal that S's identification with the therapist 
significantly correlated with therapy improvement. De- 
gree of identification was associated with both (a) 
subjective feelings of helplessness and weakness and (b) 
Perception of a stronger therapist during therapy. 55 
Perception of the therapists strength was incongruent 
with external judges’ ratings of therapist competence, 
indicating that S’s ratings were based on subjective 
needs. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5103. Nacht, S. L'automatisme de répétition. 
[Automation of repetition.] Revue Française de Р. sych- 
analyse, 1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 459-460.— Discusses the 
Observation that patients repeat their conflict-ridden past 
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in transference not to rediscover old frustrations but to 
find something essential which they seem to be lacking. 
Seen as a search for gratification, the need for repetition 
is considered to be an affective quest which blindly seeks 
an awaited response. The therapist’s role with regard to 
his patient's need at this stage is considered crucial, e.g., 
a strictly neutral attitude may result in frustration which 
impedes the cure,.—P. Hertzberg. 

5104. Poey, Kent. (U. Massachusetts) A study of the 
effects of patient-therapist expectations regarding 
short-term therapy on therapeutic outcome. Disser- 
Mm Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 

5105. Segal, Hanna. Notes sur la formation du 
symbole. [Notes on symbol development] Revue Fran- 
çaise de Psychoanalyse, 1970(Jul), Vol. 34(4), 685- 
696.—Noting the importance of symbol interpretation 
for the psychologist, the problem of patients who have 
trouble or inhibitions in forming or utilizing symbols 
(e.g. qoa and schizophrenics) is discussed with 
regard to what comprises a symbol. Citing the literature 
(especially E. Jones) symbols are considered to be 
substitutes which replace the object, without which there 
would be no change of affect. Certain attitudes under- 
lying the ego are described with regard to objects and the 
way in which they influence the development of symbols 
and the function of symbolism. Symbol development is 
considered to be a continuous process which consists of 
reuniting and integrating interior with exterior, S with 
object, and old experiences with new.—P. Hertzberg. 


Group Therapy 
F. (Texas Technological U.) 
The effect of a group therapy experience on Juvenile 
offenders relative to their classification as neurotic 
or sociopathic. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5435-5436. 

5107. Dilthey, Elga. (23 Sybelstr., Düsseldorf, W. 
Germany) Konzentrative Bewegungstheraple Іт 
Rahmen € е 
Gruppentheraple. [Concentrative movement therapy in 


the context of intensified analytic group e Mcd 


therapy during these experiences c 
perspectives: utilization of regressive evei 


vards, St hen F. (Texas Technological U.) 
tephen F. (Texas А 
neitization dimension: Personal- 


b General Hosp., Torrance, C 
with “exhibitionists and voyeurs. Social Wor 19 
(Mar), Vol. 170), 44-52.—Describes group 
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6 male 22-44 yr. old exhibitionists and voyeurs in a 
psychiatric outpatient clinic. With the modest goal of 
developing a corrective relationship, the female therapist 
was able to help the Ss to increase their ability to control 
unacceptable impulses, deal with passivity and male 
identity problems, and enhance self-esteem.—Journal 
abstract. 

5110. Gazda, G. M., Parks, James, & Sisson, Joe. (U. 
Georgia) The use of a modified marathon in con- 
junction with group counseling in short-term treat- 
ment of alcoholics. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 15(2), 97-105.—Describes a modified 
marathon treatment of 7 alcoholics. The 16 PF was 
administered immediately before and after the sessions. 
The marathon lasted 12-16 hr. and emphasized sharing 
of concerns and feelings and development of an attitude 
of mutual helpfulness. 6 Ss remained sober for 6 wk. and 
became active in the AA. Other positive changes were 
that the Ss became more stable emotionally, more sober, 
prudent, conscientious, and persevering. The negative 
change was a shift from self-reliance to dependency. The 
absence of control data suggests caution in adopting the 
marathon technique for relief of alcoholism.—A, J. Ter 
Keurst. 

5111. LaFrance, Susan С. (U. Massachusetts) De- 
veloping ego strength in drug dependent persons 
through group therapy. Correctional Psychologist, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 4(5), 171-182.—Compared pre- and 
posttreatment scores on 4 measures of ego-strength of 9 
incarcerated narcotic violators, 20-29 yr. old, who 
received group therapy with those of a matched control 
group who did not receive therapy. Treatment consisted 
of group meetings held for 1!/ hr/wk, conducted by 2 
clinical Ss were administered the 
Rorschach, the TAT, the Dombrose and Slobin Id Ego 


TAT; thi 


(U. Georgia) An experi- 
mental case study of a group аан dineron 
and its impact on individually diagnosed social 
faites юте of members іп а quasi-thera- 
с group. Dissertation Abstract, 7 
Cany Var ach Moy stracts International, 1972 
‚ Meiss, Reinhilde; Lichte-Spranger, Wil 
Petersen, Peter. (Hannover U. of Medicine, (Уу ны 
Clinic, W. Germany) Psychisch-chronisch Kranke 
gestalten ihre Ferien: Eine Gruppe auf dem Wi е 
zum demokratischen Stil-sozialpsychiatrischer 
Beltrag zur extramuralen Theraple. [Chr 
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camps, sociological assumptions underlying this kind of 
group intervention, and the actual preparation and 
procedures involved in the vacation experience are 
discussed.—W. А. Kouw. 

5114. Münch, Franz. (5 Hirschweg, Düsseldorf, W. 
Germany) Intensivierte Gruppenpsychotherapie in 
der freien Praxis. [Intensified group psychotherapy in 
private practice.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Sun), 
Vol. 16(3), 109-117.—Reports on work with groups of 
patients over 3-yr period. 8 group trips were conducted, 
each involving 11-15 patients and lasting 8-11 days, 
There were also numerous weekend trips of these and 
other therapy groups. The purpose of group travel and 
the sharing of accommodations is the heightening of the 
group process and a redefinition of the therapist within 
this process.—W. A. Kouw. 

5115. Ricciardi-von Platen, Alice. (19 Piazza Margana, 
Rome, Italy) Bericht über psychotherapeutische 
Gruppenfahrten mit je zwei Parallelgruppen. [Report 
of psychotherapeutic group trips with two parallel 
Broups.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 197 (Jun), Vol. 16(3), 
117-124.—Describes experiences with 2 10-day psy- 
chotherapy group trips, each involving 24 patients and 3 
therapists representing 3 divergent group therapy ap- 
proaches. Observations made during these trips аге 
discussed in terms of roles, anxiety and defenses 
concerning the novelty of the situation, the formation of 
group identities, and the apparently favorable effect of 
the experiences upon patients.—W. A. Kouw. 

5116. Schulze, Helmut. (4 Maria-Vikt.-Str., Baden- 
Baden, W. Germany) Erfahrungen тї 
Gruppentherapie in geschlossenen Ferlenkursen, 
[Experiences with group therapy in closed vacation. 
courses.) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 
137-142.—Describes the practice of taking group ther- 
apy patients into an isolated mountain resort for periods 
of 2 wk. at a time. Activities include mountain climbing, 
flying, group therapy, gymnastics, and yoga. Elements of 
behavior therapy were recognized in the effects on some 
beeen mosty, as desensitization phenomena.—W. А. 

ouw., 
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5117. Bailey, Jon S., Timbers, Gary D., Phillips, Elery 
L., & Wolf, Montrose M. (Florida State U.) Modifi- 
cation of articulation errors of pre-delinquents by 
thelr peers. Journal of Applied Behavior Ап 
1971(Win), Vol. 4(4), 265-281.—Gave 9 predelinquam 
peers in "achievement place" (a community based family 
style rehabilitation program based on a token economy 
points (token reinforcement) to modify the articulation 
errors of a 12- and a 13-yr-old boy. In Exp. 1, using s 
multiple base-line experimental design, error on 
involving the ХМ, /r/, /th/, and /ting/ sounds p 
Successfully treated by both a group of peers ani nat 
individual peers. Generalization occurred to words be 
Were not trained. The peers used modeling, Peg 
approval, contingent points, and feedback. Rat 
indicate that peers can function as speech шоп АШ 
without instructions, feedback, or the presence О есі 
adult. Payment of points to peers for detecting pu. 
articulations produced closer agreement with the were 
payment for finding incorrect articulations. Results ms 
replicated in Exp. П. Peer speech correction proce 0 
tesulted in some generalization to the correct Es 
target words in sentences and significant improvem' 
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on standard tests of articulation. (18 ref.)}— Journal 
abstract. 

5118. Beere, Donald B. (Michigan State U.) Sys- 
tematic desensitization and imagination: A test of 
London’s cognitive integration of behavior thera- 
pies. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5431-5432. 

5119. Borkovec, Thomas D. (U. Iowa) Effects of 
expectancy on the outcome of systematic desensi- 
lization and implosive treatments for analogue 
anxiety. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 29- 
40.—Selected 50 female undergraduates on the basis of 
their pretest avoidance of a snake. Ss were randomly 
assigned to 4 conditions: (a) desensitization, (b) implo- 
sion, (c) avoidance response, and (d) no-therapy. Ss 
received either therapeutic instructions to establish a 
positive expectancy of improvement or instructions 
designed to avoid establishing expectancy of improve- 
ment. After 4 sessions, it was found that desensitization 
and implosion both resulted in decreased pulse rate. The 
expectancy manipulation strongly affected overt, behav- 
ioral measures of fear. Implosion was most influenced by 
the expectancy effects, while positive expectancy implo- 
sion showed the most improvement over the traditional 
no-therapy group. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5120. Boulougouris, J. C. & Marks, I. M. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Implosion (flooding): A 
new treatment for phobias. British Medical Journal, 
1969(Jun), Vol. 2(5659), 721—723. 

5121. Brooks, Robert B. & Snow, David L. (Boston U., 
Medical Center) Two case illustrations of the use of 
behavior-modification techniques in the school 
setting. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(D, 100- 
103.—Describes the behavior-modification techniques 
used by teachers in dealing with the classroom behavior 
of a 9- and a 10-yr-old boy. The academic performance 
of a low-achieving boy was improved by using free time 
аз a reinforcer for academic work. In the 2nd case, a 
group contingency approach was used to control deviant 
behavior and to improve academic work. Appropriate or 
inappropriate behavior resulted in positive or negative 
consequences, respectively, for the entire group. The 
influence of the peer group seemed to be an important 
factor in bringing about desired changes in behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

5122. Dickson, Charles R. (U. Nevada) The effects 
of self-monitoring on smoking rate. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5436. 

5123. Dua, P. S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Group desensitization of a phobia with three mas- 
sing procedures. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 125-129.—Compared the relative 
effectiveness of 3 massing procedures in group desensi- 
tization in the treatment of 45 undergraduates’ fear of 
Physical contact with members of the opposite sex. Ss in 
5 matched triads were assigned to 3 experimental 
conditions: 5 standard 1-hr sessions massed in a (a) 12-hr 
Period, (b) 5-day period, and (c) 15-day period. It was 
Predicted that massing over a shorter treatment period 
Would involve more continual and intensive exposure to 
the avoided stimuli and would result in more significant 
decrements of fear. Pre- and posttreatment measures 
Were taken on direct behavioral tasks and fear rating 
Scales (Geer's Fear Survey Schedule and the Specific 
Fear Rating Sheet). Improvement on direct behavioral 
tasks was treated as the most important criterion in 
treatment. As predicted, Ss exposed to 12-hr and 5-day 
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massing improved more significantly than Ss in 15-day 
massing (p < .01). Implications of massing procedures 
use ate war Pu. лд! abstract, 

. Fingado, Marta L., Kini, Joanne F., Stewart, 
Kathryn, & Redd, William H. (U. Arizona) A thirty-day 
residential training program for retarded children. 
Mental Retardation, 1970(Dec), Vol. 8(6), 42-45.—De- 
scribes an intensive training program in which retarded 
children are jnstitutionalized. for 30 days in order to 
assist parents in home management of their children. 3 
example cases are presented, Through a joint effort of 
nursing and psychology personnel, behavior modifi- 
cation programs are developed for each child while their 
parents receive training and guidance in developing and 
carrying out behavior modification programs. Follow-up 
contact by the training team is maintained after the 
children are discharged—Journal abstract. 

5125. Foxx, В. M. & Azrin, N, Н. (Anna State Hosp., 
Ill.) The elimination of self-stimulatory behavior of 
autistic and retarded children by overcorrection. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 761- 
762.—Мо effective method is in general usage for 
eliminating the self-stimulation of retardates and autis- 
tics, An overcorrection rationale was used to develop 
such a method. The overcorrection procedures empha- 
sized either correction of the environmental effect 
resulting from the self-stimulation or a contingent period 
of practice in the correct mode of the behavior. The 
procedures were applied to autistic and retarded children 
who exhibited high rates of self-stimulation. The over- 
correction p: ures eliminated all the Ss' self-stim- 
ulation and were more effective than several alternative 
inhibitory procedures. Overcorrection procedures are 
rapid, enduring, and effective methods of eliminating 
self-stimulation.—Author abstract. 

5126. Gaupp, Larry A., Stern, Robert M., & Galbraith, 
Gary G. (Pennsylvania State U.) False heart rate 
feedback and reciprocal Inhibition by aversion relief 
in the treatment of snake avoldance behavior. 
Behavior Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 7-20.—Examined 
physiological and behavioral data collected while using 
S. Valins and A. Ray's (see PA, Vol. 42:4107) cognitive 
desensitization technique of treating snake avoidance 
behavior. The reciprocal inhibition by aversion-relief 
model was utilized to reinterpret the cognitive desensi- 
tization treatment paradigm. The roles o both false and 
veridical heart-rate feedback were investigated, 
snake-phobic undergraduates were randomly assigned to 
1 of 3 experimental treatments and | control group. GSR 
and EKG responding were measured throughout the 
experimental treatments. Immediately following the 
treatment session, Ss were again tested on a snake 
intimacy test. Subjective fear ratings were obtained both 
before and after treatment. Support for the aversion- 
relief model was found in various aspects of the data. 
Results indicate that if the cognition, "That stimulus has 
not affected me internally," is operating for the snake 
slides, as suggested by Valins an: Ray, it is veridical in 
nature and based оп actual reduced pinos 
responding. False heart rate feedback facilitated the 
overall aversion-relief treatment process. (22 ref.) —Jour- 
nal abstract. аз imio: Inst 

127. Geller, E. Scott. (Virginia Polytechnic ins ) 
reining program In behavior modification: Design, 
outcome, and Implication. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
Penis in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 28. 
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5128. Hamilton, Maryanne С. (Kent State U.) A 
comparison of systematic desensitization and oper- 
ant conditioning techniques in the reduction of fear 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar) Vol. 32(9-B), 54405441. — 

5129. Hampton, Peter T. (Michigan State U.) 
tematic desensitization, flooding, and rel: оп 
training as treatments for test anxlety. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5441. 

5130. Hauserman, Norma; Zweback, Stanley, & 
Plotkin, Alan. (Towson State Coll., Learning Resources 
Center) Use of concrete reinforcement to facilitate 
verbal initiations in adolescent group therapy. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 90-96.—Administered token reinforcement to 
6 disturbed hospitalized adolescents contingent upon 
their emission of verbal initiations in group therapy. 
Results support the hypothesis that adolescents who are 
typically nonverbal and considered poor candidates for 
verbal-type psychotherapy can be shaped into emitting a 
substantially higher rate of verbal initiations. Reversal 
procedures demonstrated the expected extinction effects. 
The procedures were successful enought so that typical 
"silent" Ss were reappraised in terms of their verbal 
potential. Once the rate of initiations increased, peer 
group pressure used social reinforcement to bring about 
a decrease in silly, off-topic verbalizations and a 
subsequent increase of initiations which were appro- 
priate and relevant to the interests of the group. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5131. Holmes, Elaine D. (U. Utah) A comparison of 
three aversive conditioning paradigms in the treat- 
ment of alcoholism. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6049. 

5132. Karraker, R. J. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Disadvantaged adolescents and delay of reinforce- 
ment in a token economy. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 763—764.—Established a token 
economy with money on 10 13-17 yr. old disadvantaged 
Ss, using vocabulary lessons. Ss were given the oppor- 
tunity to delay immediate reinforcement for 1 day and 
earn additional percentages of 10, 30, 40, 50, 60, and 90. 
Delay behaviors increased as the percentages increased. 
Under a constant 60% interest, Ss were requested to 
delay reinforcement 1, 2, 4, 7, and 14 days. As time 
increased, delay behaviors decreased, with no Ss delay- 
ing at 14 days. These data support the contention that 
disadvantaged Ss will delay immediate reinforcement 


under appropriate environmental conditions.— Author 


abstract. 
Leon M. & Wagner, Bernard R. 


5133. Kaufmann, 
Illinois) Barb: A systematic treatment technology А 
erapy, 1972(Jan), 


temper control disorders. Behavior Th 

Vol. 3(1), 84-90.—Considers research on temper control 
in relation to the need for developing systematic 
treatment techniques for temper control disorders. A 
technique called "the barb" involves the systematic 
representation of provoking stimuli, Tesponse specifi- 
cation, and Social and material reinforcement for 
performing required Tesponses. The successful treatment 
of а l4-yr-old male is described in detail. Technique 
limitations and research Possibilities are discussed 
—Journal abstract. ? 

5134. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U. 

token economy: An annotated bibliography. Cue 
of Selected Documents in Psycholo, » 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 
2-23. 
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5135. Kent, Ronald N., Wilson, G. Terence, & Nelson, 
Rosemery. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Effects of 
false heart-rate feedback on avoidance behavior: An 
Investigation of “cognitive desensitization.” Behavior 
Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 1-6.—Attempted to 
replicate S. Valins and A. Ray’s (see PA, Vol. 42:4107) 
study in which Ss, presented with bogus heart-rate 
recordings indicating an absence of fear arousal in the 
presence of a feared object, subsequently exhibited a 
reduction in behavioral avoidance. 26 undergraduates 
were tested, employing more conventional and stringent 
criterion of behavioral avoidance. Contrary to Valins 
and Ray, results show no significant behavioral or 
attitudinal effect of the cognitive manipulation, A 
preliminary clinical application of this false feedback 
procedure is described.—Journal abstract. 

5136. Klorman, Rafael. (U. Wisconsin) Habltuation 
of fear: Effects of Intensity and stimulus order. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6052. 

5137. Lawrence, Harry & Sundel, Martin. (U. Mich- 
igan, School of Social Work) Behavior modification In 
adult groups. Social Work, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 
34-43.— Integrated behavior modification principles and 
procedures with a small group approach for the short- 
term treatment of adult problems including child 
management, roman marital discord, depression, and 
interpersonal difficulties. After 8 wk. most of the 17 Ss 
reported their problems solved or significantly improved. 
Follow-up after 1 and 6 mo. indicated that 15 Ss had 
maintained the improvements.—Journal abstract. 

5138. Mahoney, Michael J. (Stanford U.) Research 
issues in self-management. Behavior Therapy, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 45-63.—Presents an evaluative review of 
some of the existing evidence on self-management. After 
a preliminary clarification of terms, several research 
issues are discussed: (a) the relative efficacy of vay 
self-management techniques, (b) the current status 0 
self-imposed consequences, (c) the viability of ЫК 
mackian extrapolations to self-management, (d) the role 
of stimulus variables, (е) covert behavior modifie 
and (f) the necessary conditions for maintenance 0 
self-managing behaviors. Methodological problems ay 
noted which have jeopardized the significance of ae 
self-management inquiries. The need for рр 
research into the component processes and controlling 
variables of self-management phenomena is emphasized. 
(88 ref.)—Journal abstract. p. (U 

5139. McCullough, James P. & Southard, Larry thin 4 
Southern Mississippi) A study hall program wl fing 
county foster home setting. Journal of Сй H 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 112-1 16.—In 5 
ually applied selective reinforcement to 56 12-18 Mey i 
adolescents in a foster home on а cottage-wide r), SS 
following target behavior emittance (study бада А 
lived in 4 cottages which were assigned on ће, which 
age and sex. A study program was constructed in г an 
Ss earned points for appropriate study behavior 4 
purchased reinforcing activities each week Te 
points earned the previous week. Nontarget during 
tates (disturbances) were reduced in all 4 cottages 
the reinforcement period.—Journal abstract. . Empir- 

5140. McReynolds, William T. (U. Missouri) * Cat- 
ical reappraisal of systematic desensitiza' an Vol 
dlog tna Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 


. ni- 
5141. Neisworth, John T. & Moore, Florese, Cog 
sylvania State U.) Operant treatment О 


Я 
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responding with the parent as therapist. Behavior 
Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 95-99.—Achieved pro- 
nounced reduction of chronic asthmatic responding in a 
T-yr-old boy through parental management of "ther- 
apeutic" contingencies. Treatment was begun with 
professional guidance by the mother after she had 
attended several instructional sessions in operant con- 
ditioning. Reinstatement of original consequences and 
return to treatment contingencies produced correspond- 
ing changes in the duration of asthmatic behavior. An 
1l-mo follow-up confirmed the stability of the thera- 
peutic changes, general improvement in the child's 
health, and the absence of any demonstrable deleterious 
side-effects. Results suggest closer and extended scrutiny 
of operant techniques in the treatment of asthma and 
other allergic responses.—Journal abstract. 

5142. O’Leary, К. Daniel; Poulos, Rita W., & Devine, 
Vernon T. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Tangible 
reinforcers: Bonuses or bribes? Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 1-8. 
— Discusses objections to the use of tangible reinforcers, 
e.g. prizes, candy, cigarettes, and money. The objections 
range from concerns about bribery to concerns about 
adverse behavioral effects. While the use of tangible 
reinforcers has been extensively shown to change certain 
behaviors, their misuse is all too frequent. Treatment 
programs using tangible reinforcers are recommended as 
powerful modifiers of behavior to be implemented only 
after less powerful means of modification have been 
tried. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5143. Pilgrim, Dennis L. (U. South Dakota) A 
comparison of behavior therapy techniques in the 
experimental reduction of psychophysiological 
stress. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5455. 

5144. Rugel, Robert P. (Florida State U.) Systematic 
desensitization of snake fear under two expectancy 
Conditions and two relaxation conditions. Disser- 
ee Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 

5145. Schmahl, David P., Lichtenstein, Edward, & 
Harris, Darrel E. (U. Oregon, Psychology Clinic) 
Successful treatment of habitual smokers with 
warm, smoky air and rapid smoking. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
105-111.—Presented either warm smoky air or warm 
mentholated air to 28 undergraduate habituated smokers 
and required them to smoke until they could tolerate no 
further cigarettes. Both groups smoked at а rapid rate, 
received considerable social reinforcement, and were 
Biven comparable expectation of success. All Ss were 
abstinent at termination after an average of 8 sessions, 
and 16 of 25 Ss followed up for 6 mo. remained 
abstinent. The warm smoky air and menthol air groups 
did not differ, but paradoxically, Ss followed up at 4-wk 
intervals were more successful than Ss contacted every 2 
wk. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5146. Solyom, L., et al. (Ottawa General Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) Variables in the aversion relief 
therapy of phobics. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 21-28.—Tested the hypotheses that (a) noxious 
stimulation rather than aversion relief changes the 
Phobic patient's motivation; and (b) the repeated tape 
presentations of a special phobic "narrative leads to an 
habituation effect. 3 groups of 9 agora- and specific- 
Phobic patients, matched on 7 variables, were subjected 
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to 24 30-min sessions of aversion relief, pseudocon- 
ditioning, or habituation. Ss were assessed, before and 
after treatment, on self-rating questionnaires, the MMPI, 
the Wolpe-Lang Fear Survey Schedule, and the Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale. 
Statistically significant improvements occurred in the 
aversion relief group on several variables, including Fear 
Survey Schedule scores, (р < .05) and psychiatrists’ 
ratings of phobias (p < .05), The lack of statistically 
significant difference between the groups is attributed to 
the inevitable administration of aversion relief in the 
pseudoconditioning group and perhaps to the small 
experimental population. The hypothesis that noxious 
stimulation and/or habituation contribute to the ther- 
apeutic effect could not be rejected. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5147. Tate, B. G. (U. Mississippi) Case study: 
Control of chronic self-injurious behavior by con- 
ditioning procedures. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1), 72-83.—Describes an unusually severe case of 
chronic self-injury. The patient was an 18'/-yr-old 
retarded girl who had been restrained in bed for 7!/ yr. 
A variety of conditioning procedures were used and the 
behavior was brought under control during the Ist wk. of 
therapy. In succeeding weeks, efforts were directed 
toward maintaining control and preparing the patient to 
live in the institution free of restraints.—Journal abstract. 

5148. Threalkill, James H. (Ball State U.) A study of 
the effects of rational desensitization therapy on the 
reduction of test anxlety. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5429. Я 

5149. Todd, Frederick J. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center, Denver) Coverant control of self-evaluative 
responses in the treatment of depression: A new use 
for an old principle. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
3(1) 91-94.—Describes L. Homme's (see PA, Vol. 
40:1457) extension of Premack's differential probability 
hypothesis to the control of coverants as it was applied to 
the treatment of a 49-yr-old depressive woman and a 
27-yr-old male graduate student with feelings of inad- 
equacy. This technique is сот ared with the idealized 
self-image technique of D. usskind (see PA, Vol. 
47:9130). It is suggested that both techniques might 
profitably be used serially with severely depressed 
patients.—Journal abstract. 

5150. Walter, Helen I. (U. Oregon) Placebo versus 
social learning effects in parent training procedures 
designed to alter the behaviors of aggressive boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

-B), 5463. 
p^ P Williams, Robert F. (Northwestern U,) Effects 
of covert sensitization with nausea and anxiety 
Imagery. Dissertation УК International, 1972(Мат), 

. 32(9-В), 5463-5464. 

Vol, $209 D ett, Richard А. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Parameters of deposit contracts їп the 
modification of smoking. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6065-6066. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


Günter. (27-28 Wielandstr., Berlin, wW. 
eo Ammon, Siigestaltung im Rahmen einer 
gruppendynamischen Arbeitstheraple. [Structuring of 
leisure time in the framework of group dynamic work 
therapy.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 
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152-161.—Delineates within the concepts of analytic 
milieu therapy, 2 areas demanding the therapist's 
attention: leisure time and work, based upon the 
Observation that, as a rule, patients in psychotherapy 
suffer from functional disturbances affecting their 
capacity to work and their ability to give satisfactory 
shape to their leisure time. Important considerations are: 
(a) the patient must be freed from an internalized, overly 
demanding attitude toward himself which paralyzes him 
and makes him incapable of action; (b) the patient needs 
help in structuring his time; (c) to obtain lasting results, 
milieu therapeutic work must rest on a continuing 
relationship to the therapist and the therapeutic insti- 
tution. The author describes his form of analytic milieu 
therapy, which is an extension of his experiences at the 
Menninger Clinic. The goal of this method is to provide 
patients, through group work in a many-faceted envi- 
ronment, the opportunity to rediscover their abilities in 
meaningful and satisfying activity. Rather than Occupy 
the patients with painting and dancing, the author 
provides the realistic assignment of building and devel- 
oping the psychotherapeutic clinic. The variety of talents 
ч indivi uals as ае used іп an integrated, goal- 

irected project which serves ego-enhancin; urposes for 
the individual—W. A. Kouw. " 

5154. Ascher, L, Michael; Barber, Theodore X., & 
Spanos, Nicholas P. (State University Coll. New York, 
Fredonia) Two attempts to replicate the Parrish- 
Lundy-Leibowitz experiment on с age re- 
gression. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1972 
(Jan, Vol 14(3) 178-185.—Parrish, Lundy, and 
Leibowitz reported that hypnotic regression to ages 9 
and 5 reinstates perceptual functions (as measured by the 
Ponzo and Poggendorff illusions) which are actually 
present during childhood, 2 studies are nted which 
Jed to cross-validate the previous findings.—M. V. 

Ine. 


dency o 
to beco: 
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implosive therapy in th 
depressed hospitalized 
stracts International, 

5157. Lait, Victor 
М.Ү.) A case of recurrent com 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
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brief case histories illustrate the Variety of clinical 
applicability.—M. V. Kline. 

5160. Trappe, Mathilde. (61 Walde 
W. Germany) Therapeutische Е‹ 
[A therapeutic vacation community.] Praxis der Psycho- 
therapie, 1971(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 129-137.— The. thera- 
peutic vacation community is based on M, Jones’ 
concept of the therapeutic community and Foulkes’ 
concepts of group analysis. This combination is Set in the 
context of 4-wk therapy group trips to a vacation resort, 
It requires (a) free and unorganized communal living 
without daily schedules and without regulation of 
cooperation; (b) lodging as much as possible in 1- and 
2-bed rooms; (c) a many-faceted offering of sport 
activities and recreational possibilities and contacts; (d) 
natural, nonauthoritarian and noncompulsive behavior 
on the part of the therapist; (e) absence of preferential 
treatment by the therapist; and (f) equalization of patient 
and therapist in terms of responsibility for his own sense 
of well-being. The therapeutic vacation community 
consists of 3 systems which interact and are interdepen- 
dent. Central are the nightly therapy sessions. Around 
these are the day-to-day conditions of living with the 
other community participants. Finally, there is the 
environment at large to which the group member relates 
himself during the vacation. The criteria for selecting 
participants include motivation, ability to cooperate, and 
experience in psychotherapy groups.—W. А. Коши. à 

5161. Yanovski, Alexander. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst., Philadelphia) Pseudo-orlentation In 
time and anticipated parental death. American Jour- 
nal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 156- 
166.—Describes the case of a 32-yr-old, psychoneurotic 
woman who became intensely anxious and mildly 
depressed when faced with her mother's impending 
death. Pseudo-orientation in time, administered in the 
general context of a basically supportive approach, led to 
à rapid and lasting remission of symptoms. A discussion 
of possible mechanisms is presented.—M. V. Kline 

5162. Yarnell, Thomas. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Symbolic assertive training through guided айба 
Imagery in hypnosis. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 194-196.—Presents the 
case history and treatment of an excessively inhibite 
22-yr-old college male.—M. V. Kline. 


Yerstr., Münster. 
eriengemeinschaft. 
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5163. Alexanderson, Balzar; Price Evans, David Auf 
ты, Folke. (Karolinska Inst., Div. of сш 
Pharmacology, Stockholm, Sweden) Steady-state pl аң 
ma levels of nortriptyline in twins: їпїшө al 
genetic factors and drug therapy. British Medic 


14(3), 196-198.—Presents а case of recurrent compulsive Jou 196 V 86), 764—768. 

vomiting treated successfully with hypnotherapy.. M. V. ИТ RD о ok G., & Kockott, G 
Ex. i Philip С. (U. Georgia) тра (Max-Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Div. о vena 
therapy an que соры ic ee mplosion istry, Munich, W, Germany) Effect o 


SS reduction. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, | 
329-8). 5450—5451. ete 

159. Stein, Calvert. (146 Chestnut St., Springfi 

Mass.) Hypnotic projection in brief psychotherapy: 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1972(Јап), Vol 
14(3), 143-155.—Describes the use of familiar visual 
imagery for rapid trance induction and deepening. 
Examples of several variations also indicate the ease with 
which repressed memories can be uncovered, and a few 


r), Vol. 


ent patients. Psychopharmacot 
1972, Vol. 23(1), 91-95.— Conducted a pilot stu Т 
which 10 sexually impotent patients, in whom р ee 
causes could be excluded to a large extent, were seg 

to take L-dopa for about 12 wk. 2 Ss had to be exc е 
because of side effects. The most obvious effect was the 
increase in frequency of spontaneous erection Gur penil 
night. A slight to moderate increase in degree o! Potion 
erection was also observed for 6 Ss, but the 1 inter- 
ability was insufficient to consummate sexual i 
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course. An increase in libido was observed in 2 Ss only. 
Psychic changes were not found; only 1 S showed high 
irritability. 5 Ss noticed that they could carry out their 
daily work more efficiently —Journal abstract. 

5165. Bowers, Malcolm B. (Connecticut Mental 
Health Center, New Haven) Cerebrospinal fluid 
5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (SHIAA) and homo- 
vanillic acid (HVA) following probenecid in unipolar 
depressives treated with amitriptyline. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 23(1), 26-33. 

5166. Bowers, Malcom & Kupfer, David J. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Central monoamine oxidase inhi- 
bition and REM sleep. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), 
561-564.—Measured cerebrospinal fluid levels of 5- 
hydroxyindoleacetic acid and homovanillic acid in 5 
psychiatric patients with depressive reactions following 
administration of probenecid before and after treament 
with an MAO inhibitor, phenelzine. To compare chem- 
ical and physiological manifestations of central MAO 
inhibition, all night sleep recordings of EEG, EMG, and 
electrooculogram were made during the study periods for 
4 Ss. Results indicate that clinical doses of phenelzine 
resulted in measurable central MAO inhibition. REM 
sleep was selectively suppressed by the phenelzine 
regimen, up to being abolished; however, total sleep time 
and wakefulness did not alter in a significant manner. 
—U. A. Preilowski. 

5167. Carney, M. W., Sebastian, J., Savarirayan, S., & 
Watts-Tobin, M. A. (382 N. Clifton Dr., St. Annes- 
on-Sea, England) Pilot trial of Ciba 34276-Ba. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(1), 96-98.—Administered 
Ciba 34276-Ba to 10 neurotic/reactive depressives and 
11 psychotic depressives over a 3-wk period. 7 Ss failed 
to complete the trial period. Neurotic and psychotic Ss 
showed significant improvement (p<.001 and 01, 
respectively). Side effects were numerous but not 
generally serious. 

5168. Cervantes-Leon, G., Gonzalez-Gonzalez, J., 
Padilla-Nibra, J., & Lopez-Gomez, M. R. (Dr. Fernando 
Ocaranza Psychiatric Hosp. Mexico, D.F.) Neuro- 
paidopsiquaitría y neuropsicofarmacología. [Neuro- 
pedopsychiatry and neuropsychopharmacology.] Revista 
de la Clinica de la Conducta, 1970(Aug), Vol. 4(7), 
39-59. —Establishes an operational classification b 
On a psychiatric review of the most used neuropsycho- 
pharmacological products, emphasizing their properties 
and action on behavioral processes and the integration of 
Other general cerebral functions or associated cerebral 
damage. The selective action of benzodiazepan deriv- 
atives on the neurophysiological structures and mech- 
anisms involved in aggression as well as on. the activating 
action of aliphatic phenothiazines on the EEG of 
children with temporal lobule disturbances are empha- 
sized. It is also noted that the piperidilic phenothiazines 
are those best employed in children because of their 
tolerance which is generally satisfactory. There is also а 
brief mention of pipamperone which has demonstra! 

In children with behavior disturbances that it is distinctly 
superior to other butirophenones and that its tolerance i5 
good. Finally, certain substances which act upon the 
mechanisms inherent in the metabolism of the nervous 
System are described, e.g., pyrithioxin, centrophenoxine, 
gamma-amino-beta hydroxibutiric acid, and the adenilic 
acids which are essential in cellular metabolism. Exper- 
iments have shown encouraging and satisfactory results 
in various psychiatric and neurological syndromes 
indicating а wide field of application in child neuro- 
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psychiatry. (French summary) (73 ref.) —English sum- 


mary. 

. 5169. Deberdt, R. (10 Poperingseweg, Ypres, Bel- 
gium) Le benperidol (R 4584) dans le traitement des 
délits sexuels. [Benperidol (R 4584) in the treatment of 
sexual offenders.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971, Vol. 
71(5), 396-413.—Reports results of benperidol (benz- 
peridol) treatment in 54 cases with a history of sexual 
offenses, mostly exhibitionism. This neuroleptic, admin- 
istered in doses of .2-.5 mg/day, was effective in all the 
cases, except with 2 Ss who were mentally retarded. It 
inhibits impulsive sexual behavior without interfering 
with normal sexual activity. In the low doses used it did 
not cause extrapyramidal symptoms. Because cessation 
of treatment commonly leads to a relapse, it is advised 
not to interrupt it—E. Coché. 

5170. Devroye, A. & Pinchard, A. (U. Liége, Psychi- 
atric Clinic, Belgium) Physionomie comparée des 
principaux antidépressifs actuels. [Comparative pro- 
files of the principal present-day antidepressants.] Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Jul), Vol. 71(4), 320-326. 
—Attempts to express graphically the profiles of the 
principal present-day antidepressants, Their intention is 
largely didactic. They hope to help in the establishment 
of a choice in the range of antidepressants, in order to 
use the drug(s) for which the action profile best 
corresponds to ће type of depression to be treated. 
—English summary. 

5171. Geissbuhler, F., Bartholini, G., Gaillard, J. M., 
& Tissot, R. Modifications du métabolisme des 
catécholamines sous l'effet d'un inhibiteur de la 
décarboxylase associé a la L-dopa et à la désipra- 
mine chez des patients atteints de syndromes 
dépressifs et parkinsoniens. [Catecholamine metab- 
olism modification with a decarboxylase inhibitor 
combined with L-dopa and desimipramine in patients 
with depressive syndromes and with Parkinson's disease.] 
Encéphale, 1971(May), Vol. 60(3), 189-209.— The excre- 
tion of several catecholamine methyl derivatives was 
modified in depressive patients treated with L-dopa. 
Results are discussed from the point of view of CNS 
monoaminergic regulation. (32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5172. Leube, Н. & Héffkes, Н. (St. Vinzenz Hosp., 
Medical Div., Dinslaken, W. Germany Erfahrungen 
mit dem neuen Tranquilizer Wy 403 (Lorazepam) 
auf dem ps! chiatrische-neurologischen Fachgebiet 
und im Rahmen der inneren Medizin. [Experience 
with the new tranquilizer Wy 4036 (lorazepam) in, the 
areas of psychiatric neurology and internal medicine.] 
‘Arzneimittel-Forschung, 197\(Sul), Vol. 21(7a), 1098- 
1102.—Reports that lorazepam (Wy 4036) not only 
possesses all the advantages of ataractics known to date 
but has, regarding anxiolytic, tension-relieving, and 
rest-giving effects, a notably stronger action than other 
preparations from the same class of substances. Tests 
carried out on 173 psychiatric and 401 patients from 
internal medicine indicate that damage to internal 
organs is not to be expected. The occasional slight falls in 
blood pressure (the largest being 20 mm. Hg) can in 
practice be disregarded on doses of up to 7.5 mg/day. 
Becasional hangover, caused by too high a dose or by 
the need to make up a sleep deficit, usually disappeared 
after 2-3 days and only rarely necessitated a reduction of 
dose. The average dose is 1 mg. 3 times/day. For а 
sleep-inducing effect the evening dose in younger Ss was 
1 mg. and in older patients 2-2.5 mg. The size of the dose 
is dependent on the degree of habituation to sleep- 
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inducing drugs and on the severity of illness. Dosage was 
тое "y blind and double-blind trials. A muscle- 
relaxing effect did not occur on normal dosage. The most 
impressive property in clinical trial was its anxiolytic 
effect. A. wide range of indications well beyond the field 
of psychiatry was noted because the drug (a) is free from 
irreversible side effects, (b) causes no damage to internal 
organs, and (c) has practically no hypotonic effect on the 
circulatory system. (French & Spanish summaries) 
—English summary. К 

5173. Melon, J. (U. Liege, Belgium) Réflexions а 
propos de deux cas d’érotomanle traités par le 
penfluridol (R 16341). [Reflections on two cases of 
erotomania treated with penfluridol (R 16341 Janssen).] 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971, Vol. 71(5), 414-425. 
—Reports in some detail 2 cases of erotomania (i.e., the 
delusion of being loved by the object), treated success- 
fully with a new long-acting neuroleptic, penfluridol. The 
hypotheses on the psychogenesis of the delusion are 
compared with concepts found in the literature. The 
views of M. Klein on psychotic organization are 
retained, as they are considered the most valid. It is 
postulated that organic and psychogenic factors com- 
plement each other in the development of erotomania. 
—E. Coché. 

5174. Overall, John E. & Hollister, Leo E. (U. Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston) Indications for tricyclic 
antidepressant druga: Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 32(11), 759-164.—Attempts to clarify 
some of the issues and implications of research for 
clinical use of tricyclic antidepressant drugs. Results 
from previous studies clearly indicate that tricyclic drugs 
do not have a symptom-specific effect on every form of 
depression. Evidence suggests that a blanket indication 
—e.g., desipramine “is indicated for the relief of 
depression"—is clearly unwarranted. It is indicated that 
until more sensitive methods can be found for detecting 
differences between drugs within this series, it would be 
best to apply the same indications to all. (25 ref.)—M. 
БУШ, Ri 

5. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania) Doxepin 
and amitriptyline-perphenazine in Md ыш 
depressed neurotic outpatients: A collaborative 
Controlled study. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
2304), 305-318.—Compared doxepin to a combination of 
amitriptyline and perphenazine in a double-blind con- 
trolled study „with 100 clinic, general practice, and 
private psychiatric practice Outpatients diagnosed as 
suffering from a mixed anxiety-depressive reaction. The 
relatively few statistically significant differences found in 
the study indicate the combination to be more effective 
than doxepin (main drug effects), general practice Ss to 
improve the most and private psychiatric Ss the least 
(main population effects), and clinic Ss to respond better 
to doxepin, while general practice and private psychiatric 
Ss improved most with the combination (Drug x 
Population interaction effects). Amitriptyline-per- 
phenazine produced more improvement in high and 
doxepin in low depressed Ss. Doxepin was more effective 
in lower than in higher social class Ss. Ss on doxepin 
tended to report more side effects, but to drop out less 
frequently than Ss on the drug combination.—Journa] 
abstract. 
5176. Spiegelberg, U. & Sommer, J. (Stutt; i 
Hosp., Psychiatric Clinic, W. rom oho ae 
bulante Verbündprufung von Noxiptillin. [Open am- 
bulatory joint study on noxiptilin.] Arzneimittel- 
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Forschung, 1971(May), Vol. 21(5), 609-625—Reports S 
a joint study performed by 4 specialist doctors for 
nervous diseases and a university outpatient department 
for psychiatry to test the usefulness of 5-(2-dimethyl. 
amino ethoxy-imino) -5H-dibenzo[a,d] -cyclohepta-1,4. 
diene hydrochloride (noxiptilin, agedal) as ап ant. 
depressant for outpatient treatment. The joint Outpatient 
study, like large-scale clinical trials, showed that noxip- 
tilin is a potent antidepressant which, owing to its well 
balanced drive/mood ratio, is suitable for outpatient 
treatment of various forms of depression. The average 
daily dose of about 100 mg. was lower than the dose used 
in hospital treatment because of the different degrees of 
severity of depressions among out- and inpatients. The 
success rate, 1.е., the positive overall judgment by the 
physicians, was equally good for all forms of depression, 
as several tabulated surveys show. The favorable ratio 
between the efficacy and side effects is emphasized, It is 
concluded that noxiptilin can be classified as a thymo- 
leptic of great usefulness for outpatient treatment of 
depression.—English summary. 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


5177. Dominian, J. & Dobson, M. (Central Middlesex 
Hosp., London, England) Study of patients’ psycho- 
logical attitudes to a coronary care unit. British 
Medical Journal, 1969(Dec), Vol. 4(5686), 795-198. 

5178. Golightly, Carole. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Richmond, Va.) Soclometric status and ad- 
Justment of hospitalized disturbed children. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
38(D, 145.—Investigated the relationship between the 
social status and adjustment of 38 7-16 yr. old psychi 
atric inpatients. Sociometric information was ош 
by comparing the friendship choices of each S, an 
adjustment was measured by staff ratings and S's s 
of stay in the hospital. No relationship was foum 
between sociometric status and Ss’ age, IQ, diagnosis, ОГ 
popularity with staff members. There was a tend 
however, for long-term Ss to have fewer friends than 
short-term Ss.—A. Olson. lin 

5179. Hartmann, Klaus. (40 Bleibtreustrasse, Berl i 
W. Germany) Psychlatrisch-pádagogische eec 
zur Helmerziehung. [Psychiatric-paedagogical t 
for institutionalized education.] Heilpädagogik, ik 
(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 199-207.—Deals with asocial bel p Й 
which is persistent and generalized in МИ, an 
psychosocially based. From this basis of asocial | e 
emotional defect is conceptualized and several the TH 
derived. The person is seen as disturbed, A ite 
disturber. Due to the deficits in personality structure gh 
person cannot benefit from institutionalization Tip 
needs revision as a therapeutic environment. —^- 
Wagner. 

5180. Hayden, Teresa; Osborne, Alfred havioral 
Sharon M., & Hall, Robert С. (Stanford U.) Bena iy. 
effects of price changes in a token renee 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the ]), 208- 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. (ed PI 
204.—Male psychiatric patients who participate pri 
token system were exposed to changes in the to! ae 
of available commodities. In the Ist 2 uer Results 
price of cigarettes was Ist raised, then lowere cigarettes 
indicate, as predicted, that consumption 0! cd. during 
decreased during price increases, and шас о 
Price decreases. Evidence was also found for 
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that the proportional price change, rather than the 
absolute price change, governed consumption behavior. 
—Author abstract. 

5181. Holahan, Charles J. (U. Massachusetts) Sea- 
ting patterns and patient behavior in an experi- 
mental dayroom. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5443. 

5182. Ittelson, William H., Proshansky, Harold M., & 
Rivlin, Leanne С. (City U. New York, Graduate Center) 
Bedroom size and social interaction of the psychi- 
atric ward. Environment & Behavior, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
2(3), 255-270.—Observed, as part of a larger study of 
psychiatric ward design and patient behavior, activities 
of patients in bedrooms of 3 hospitals. Behavior was 
categorized as social, isolated active, and isolated passive 
and was related to the size of the bedrooms, expressed in 
number of beds (1-12). All rooms were found to be 
treated by the patients as if they were private rooms. 
Occupied rooms containing fewer than 6 beds usually 
held only 1 patient. Isolated passive behavior was the 
most common type of activity in all rooms, and 
increased with room size. Social activity decreased with 
the number of persons in the room.—Journal summary. 

5183. Kahn, Marvin W. & Weber, Dale S. (U. 
Arizona) Attitude variables associated with patient 
response to hospitalization. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 150.—Ad- 
ministered the СРН Factor Attitude Scale to 51 male 
veterans before and after treatment in a psychiatric 
ward, to assess the effects of patient attitudes toward 
hospitilization. A direct relationship was found between 
negative attitude and length of hospitalization. However, 
Ss' attitudes did not (a) change from admission to 
discharge, (b) predict response to treatment as measured 
by therapist ratings, or (c) correlate with educational 
level. In addition, Ss viewed the hospital as more 
authoritarian than ward personnel—A. Olson. 

5184, Trites, David K., Galbraith, Frank D., Stur- 
davant, Medelyne, & Leckwart, John F. (U.S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C.) Influence of nurs- 
Ing-unit design on the activities and subjective 
feelings of nursing personnel. Environment & Behav- 
ior, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(3), 303—334.— Performed intensive 
comparisons of the effect of radial, double-corridor, and 
single-corridor nursing units on the activities and feelings 
of nursing personnel, using multiple linear regression 
methods to remove as many extraneous factors as 
possible from comparisons. The radial design was found 
to be superior to the double corridor, and superior to the 
single corridor in most instances. Nursing personnel on 
radial units traveled significantly less than оп other 
units; time saved in travel was converted into more time 
spent with patients; most of the nursing staff preferred 
working on radials; and there was less staff absenteeism 
With radial units. Results of a related study indicated 
that physicians and patients also preferred the radials 
and the physicians felt the radial design enhanced the 
quality of patient care.—Journal summary. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


5185. Abrams, Samuel. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Medical Center, Brooklyn) Freudian models and 
Clinical stance. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, .1972(Jam), 
Vol. 41(1), 5057.— Discusses 4 distinct Freudian models 
of the psychic apparatus (or Freudian allusions to them): 
the entropic, the reflex arc, the genetic or Darwinian, and 
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the neural integration hierarchies of Hughlings Jackson. 
“Our work is so difficult, the э gr ho of the 
mind still so distant from direct scrutiny, that these or 
any other models which permit us to formulate points of 
view and therapeutic strategems should be welcome.” (25 
ref.)—J. Z. Elias. 

5186. Barande, Ilse. Qu'est-ce, ce qui est ainsi 
compulsionnellement répété? [What is that which is 
compulsively repeated?] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 457—458.— Discusses the relation 
of Freudian pleasure principle to masochism, death 
instinct, excitation, ego, superego, Oedipus complex and 
other aspects of sexuality which influence the psyche. 
The importance of the parent-child relation as a vehicle 
of repetition is stressed. It is proposed that the family 
situation perpetrates a primitive scene involving a virile 
and sadistic superego, as well as a mistreated feminine 
ego.—P. Hertzberg. 

5187. Bleichmar, Hugo B. El concepto freudiano de 
desplazamiento. [The Freudian concept of displace- 
ment.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 17(4), 286-288.— Discusses 4 different 
kinds of displacement described by Freud: loading, 
psychic intensity, affect, and ideas. There are 2 concepts 
in Freudian displacement: (a) something moves or 
changes from one thing to another, and (b) something 
may Р replaced by something else. The psychoanalytic 
displacement is always of a defensive character and is 
the result of nonobservable processes.—V. A. Colotla. 

5188. Boons, Marie C. Automatisme, compulsion: 
Marque, re-marques. [Automation, compulsion: Print, 
крш] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(May), 
Vol. 34(3), 541-560.—With reference to Freudian pleas- 
ure principle, it is suggested that repetition involves an 
absence or loss which leads from a compulsion to an 
automation, ie, from the effect of a structure to the 
structure itself, and from an indefinite reprint to the 
myth of the division initiated by a print—P. Hertzberg. 

5189. David, Christian. Impulsion novatrice et 
compulsion de répétition. [Motivating impulse and 
repetition Coty Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 503-507.—Considers psychic 
reality with regard to the pleasure principle, death 
instinct, identity, the various impulses, and their relation 
to the dynamics of repetition. The hypothesis relating 
repetition compulsion to a desire for return to the 
inorganic state is seen as limiting the horizons of 
psychoanalysis; instead, considerations of total vital 
function of repetition, which involves its dialectic 
relation. with the innovating (motivating) impulse is 
suggested.—P. Hertzberg. 


tian. La fascination de l'illimité: 
Sry ia Pen pulsionelles 


dans la Penthésilée de Klelst. (Fascination for the 


ght and darkness. The tragedy of 
Freudian interpretation as forces 
death, etc. are studied.—P. Hertzberg. 
de la répétition. 
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Origin of repetition.] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
TOR Ma) Vol. 34(3), 509-540.—Considers psychoan- 
alytic and philosophical themes regarding the origin of 
repetition: external return to nothingness, life and death 
forces, position of the superego, dionysism, prophetism, 
Oedipus complex, oral phases, metaphysical ideology 
from Plato to Husserl, Freudian repetition compulsion, 
Jungian repetition of birth, etc. АП birth is considered in 
terms of a collective birth. In this regard, it is not birth 
which is repeated, but birth which repeats. The infant, 
symbolized as the phallus, is the father of the man.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

5192. Green, André. Répétition, différence, rép- 
lication. [Repetition, difference, replication.] Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 461- 
501.—Discusses the Freudian pleasure principle with 
regard to the symbolic organization underlying repe- 
tition, differences, and replication in the course of 
human development. Principles of molecular biology are 
examined in a discussion involving the contradiction 
between the ideas of repetition compulsion and sexuality. 
2 discourses involving spool game theories are presented, 
and differences and repetition in the Oedipus complex 
are considered.—P. Hertzberg. 

5193. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. & Lichtenberg, 
Charlotte, Eugene O'Neill and falling In love. Psy- 
choanalytic Quarterly, 1972(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 63-89. 
—Discusses the life and writings of Eugene O'Neill from 
the psychoanalytic viewpoint, with particular reference 
to his theme of falling in love in late adolescence to early 
adulthood. “Based on our analysis of the known facts of 
the life of Eugene O'Neill, and concentrating on 3 of his 
plays, we suggest that the forward thrust of his 
psychosexual development carried as far as the Stage of 
falling in love, common to the late adolescent-early 
adult, but that persisting conflicts prevented him from 
forming a full adult object relationship.” (27 ref.)—J. 7. 

lias, 

5194, Siciliani, Orazio. (U. Padua, Italy) M 
meccanismo della conversione somatica: Una alter- 
nativa Informatica per la sua interpretazione. [The 
Шеш Somatic conversion: An informational 
a ternative for its interpretation.] Rivista di Psichiatri 
1971(Маг), Vol. 6(2), 85-127.—Asserts that the a 
choanalytic theory of somatic conversion does not 
resolve all of the perplexities concerning the transfor- 
mation of a psychic event into a somatic one. An 
alternate interpretation is based on an informational 
conception of a defense process in terms of a “psycho- 
cybernetic model” of cognition and behavior; these 
interpretations have only “analogic” meaning. Uncor- 
rected coding of input corresponds to the “aspecific 
phase” of the defense mechanism, while the peculiar 
configuration of this uncorrected input corresponds to 


the “specific phase.” (English 
jos o p (English summary) (129 ref.)—N. 


5196. Stites, Raymond S. (Box 294, Garret Park, Md.) 
1971(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 208- 


Journal of 
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212.—Presents contrasting views of da Vinci by Adler 
and Freud and offers some support for the former, 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


5197. Barahona-Fernandes, H. J. Modelo de Pro- 
cesamiento del diagnóstico psiquiátrico: Etapas de 
diagnósticos y estructuras Psicopatoldgicas 
básicas. [A model for processing psychiatric diagnosis: 
Diagnostic phases and basic psychopathological struc- 
tures.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 197 1(Јип), Vol. 34(2), 
75-90.—Discusses problems of diagnosing mental illness 
in light of the new international nomenclature and 
modern intensive therapeutic modalities. A conceptual 
model of the diagnostic process is presented, dealing 
with the illness and with personality and situational 
factors involved. In addition to diagnosing according to 
conventional schemes, the formulation of an individual 
and personalized diagnosis is preferred in order to decide 
adequately on treatment modality, prognosis, and other 
clinical, social, and legal decisions concerning the 
patient. (Portuguese, English, French, & German sum- 
maries)—L. M. Laosa. 

5198. Cureton, Louise W. (American Inst. for Re- 
search, Silver Spring, Md.) Early identification of 
behavior problems, and supplementary appendixes, 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 31-32. 

5199. Davis, John K. (Syracuse U.) Personality 
factor patterns of children who manifest behavioral 
and emotional problems. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6045. 

5200. Elwood, David L. & Griffin, H. Richard. 
(Consulting Center, Automated Psychology Lab., Co- 
lumbus, Ind.) Individual intelligence testing without 
the examiner: Reliability of an automated method. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 9-14.—Designed and constructed a system 
capable of totally automating the administration. of 
several psychological tests and treatment procedures, 
programmed to administer the WAIS. A total of 30 
volunteers and clients in counseling programs were given 
2 sessions of the automated WAIS with a mean of 9. 
days between tests. The product-moment reliability 
coefficients for Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ 
were .97, .95, and .98. The subtest reliabilities Were 
higher than the split-half subtest reliabilities reported in 
the WAIS manual. High test-retest reliabilities yo 
found for several non-IQ response dimensions, inclu zh 
total time for responding, total words used, and the ml 
of the number of different words divided by the to 
number of words—Journal abstract. st 

5201. C. (G. Marinescu Hosp., Bucharest 
Romania) La “néomorphisation” des tests project = 
de personnalité au cours du psychodiagnostic one 
les malades mentaux. [The neomorphization of Bros ily 
tive personality tests in psychodiagnosis of the ше 4) 
ill] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1971, Vol. Test, 
203-226.—Reports on clinical use of Koch's Tree do 
Machower's Human Figure test , Murray’s ТАТ, E be 
Rorschach test. Response designs were found PS 
specific to each test and to each of several classes 
symptomatology. Pictorial responses—neomorP е of 
tions—are regarded as “auto-Rorschach eps 
е structure and dynamic of the total morbid P 

ity. (32 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. t- 

5202. Hartman, Gerald & Robertson, Malcom. (Wes 
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ern Michigan U.) Comparison of the Mini-Mult and 
the MMPI in a community mental health agency. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 33- 
54.—While reports of the Mini-Mult have been prom- 
ising, there is a need to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
this short form of the MMPI in different populations. 
The Mini-Mult and the group form of the MMPI were 
administered to a sample of 30 male and 30 female 
clients from a community mental health agency. Com- 
parison of the independently administered Mini-Mult, 
the Mini-Mult extracted from the MMPI, and the MMPI 
disclosed significant differences on 5 scales. Correlations 
among the 3 forms were high, but comparison of 
diagnoses based on profile interpretation indicate con- 
siderable divergence. Caution has to be used in substi- 
tuting the Mini-Mult for the MMPI,—Author abstract. 

5203. Howell, Robert J. (Brigham Young U.) A brief 
history and some reflections of the criminal per- 
sonality. Correctional Psychologist, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4(5), 
188-202.—Presents arguments for reinstating in the 
personality disorder classification system the diagnostic 
abel "psychopathic personality," and the inclusion ofa 
category "character neurosis" among the psychoneurotic 
disorders. The term “psychopathic personality” has the 
syndrome of guiltlessness, shallow interpersonal rela- 
tions, aggressiveness, hostility, impulsivity, and uncon- 
trollable desires. "Character neurosis" describes prob- 
lems of anxious and conflicted people who find that their 
anxiety is relieved, at least temporarily, by aggressive or 
antisocial acts. Both terms are needed to describe 
disorder syndromes often encountered. The history of 
diagnostic terminology is briefly discussed, and prisoner 
characteristics of physique, family background, intel- 
lectual ability, and personality are described.— 
Hamilton. 

5204. Kubany, Edward S. (U. Hawaii) The effects of 
ncentives on the test performance of Hawalians 
and Caucasians. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5446. 

5205. Liotti, Giovanni; Pancheri, Paolo, & Cam- 
panella, Giuliana. (U. Rome, Italy) Prime esperienze 
cliniche con il differenziale semantico. [Initial clin- 
к experiences concerning semantic differential.] Rivista 

i Psichiatria, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 128-170.— Presents а 
pilot study to (a) confirm, within an Italian population, 
Previous results of Anglo-Saxon authors about the 
cue. response tendency in psychotic vs. normal Ss; 
{ ) state judgmental dimensions used at a significant 
level by psychiatric patients vs. normal Ss. Psychiatric 
patients utilize the “aggressive-peaceful” scale differently 
rom normal Ss. (46 ref.)—English summary. 
5206. Miller, Lovick C. (Child Psychiatry Research 
TERIS, Louisville, Ky.) School behavior check list: An 
eho. of deviant behavior for elementary school 
i kren. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
b (Feb), Vol. 381), 134-144. —Modified Ross’ Pitts- 
on Adjustment Survey Scales to form 7 scales, 
designated the School Behavior Check List, for teacher 
patins of children’s deviant behavior. Factor structure 
di each sex was identical, although mean scale scores 
С fered significantly. The T-score norms were then 
Ку from a general sample of elementary school- 
| en (N = 5,373) for male, female, and total popu- 
Greek Analyses of variance showed. that scales were 
T ected by sex, race, socioeconomic level, and IQ. The 

otal Disability scale and IQ were inversely correlated 
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(42), A 2nd-order factor analysis revealed 1 dimensi 
achievement competence. The ES appear DEAN 
instruments, and the inverse relationship between IQ and 
psychopathology may have major theoretical implica- 
tion Ca ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

_5207. Pirozynski, T., Scripcaru, Ch, & Pirozynsk 
Miarka. (Inst. of Medicine & Pharmacy, Jassy, En 
La diagnostic nosologique des états dépressifs et 
sa signification pronostique dans la crise 
suicidaire. [The diagnostic classification of depressive 
states and its significance in the prognosis of suicidal 
behavior.) Hygiène Mentale, 1971(Jul), Vol. 60(2), 42- 
49.—Reviews symptomatology of several types of de- 
pressive states. It is important to determine the origin, 
intensity, and periodicity of symptoms because prognosis 
of suicidal behavior is in each case related to the 
characteristic evaluation of the clinical types of depres- 
sion described. (33 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

5208. Sacks, Joseph M. & Kirtley, Donald D. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Fresno, Calif.) Some 
personality characteristics related to response to 
subtle and obvious items on the MMPI. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
66-69.—In developing subtle and obvious keys for the 
MMPI, D. Weiner (see PA, Vol. 22:4966) concluded that 
emotionally disturbed people tend to respond in the 
deviant direction to obvious items more readily than to 
subtle ones because of their lack of awareness of the 
significance of their symptoms. Relationships of obvious 
and subtle MMPI responses to recognition, ego strength, 
and dependency were investigated. A total of 147 male 
neuropsychiatric patients, surgical patients, and under- 
graduates served as Ss. Results are interpreted in terms 
of positive reinforcement of obvious responses for 
psychiatric patients and nonreinforcement of these 
responses for undergraduates, with a reverse pattern of 
reinforcement for the subtle items.—Journal abstract. 

5209. Zung, William W. (Duke U., Medical Center) A 
rating instrument for anxiety disorders. Psychoso- 
matics, 1971(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 371-379.—Devised а 
rating instrument for the measurement of anxiety as a 
clinical entity as an attempt to quantitate the symptoms 
of this disorder, using the most commonly agreed upon 
diagnostic criteria. As a 2-part instrument, it can be used 
as an interviewer-rated inventory, the Anxiety Status 
Inventory (ASI), or as a self-rated scale, the Self-Rating 
Anxiety Scale (SAS). Data were collected from a 
population of sychiatric patients using the new in- 
strument and the MA scale. Statistical analyses of the 
results indicate that the new instrument is able to 
differentiate significantly anxiety patients from patients 
with other diagnoses, whereas ihe MA scale does not. 
Correlation between the ASI and SAS, and between the 
f the 2-part instrument with their 


individual items 0! trum 
respective total scores are all significant.—Journal 


"5216. Zung, William W. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
The differentiation of anxiety and depressive dis- 
orders: A biometric approach. Psychosomatics, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 380-384.—Investigated current views 
about the relationship between anxiety and depression 
by using à biometric approach. Rating scales which 
operationally defined anxiety and depression as separate 
clinical entities—Self-Rating Anxiety Scale (SAS), Self- 
Rating Depression Scale (SDS)—and a rating scale 
which assumed a common denominator between anxiety 
and depression—Anxiety-Depression Evaluation Scale 
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(A-DES)—were used. A total of 225 newly admitted 
patients to in- and outpatient facilities were studied. 
Using the clinical diagnosis made by the patient's own 
physician as a basis for dividing the patients into various 
groups (anxious vs. not-anxious, depressed vs. not- 
depressed), statistical analyses showed the following: 
patients diagnosed as anxiety disorders could not be 
differentiated from those with other diagnoses on the 
A-DES (р > :05), while they could be on the SAS 
(p <.01). Patients diagnosed as depressive disorders 
could be differentiated on both the A-DES (p < .05) and 
the SDS (p < .01).—Journal summary. 1 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


5211. Cooper, Alan J., Ismail, A. A., Smith, C. G., & 
Loraine, J. А. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Androgen 
function in “psychogenic” and “constitutional” 
types of impotence. British Medical Journal, 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 3(5713), 17-20. 

5212. Kirk, Stuart A. (U. California, School of Social 
Welfare, Berkeley) Clients as outsiders: Theoretical 
approaches to deviance. Social Work, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
17(2), 24-32.—Social workers' theoretical assumptions 
about deviants have important consequences for prac- 
tice. 4 theoretical models of deviant behavior—welfare 
model, structural model, functionalist model, societal 
reaction model—and the circumstances under which 
people react to rule-violating behavior are explored. 

5213. Lipsitt, Paul D. & Lelos, David. (Harvard 
Medical School, Lab. of Community Psychiatry, Boston, 
Mass.) The relationship of sex-role Identity to level of 
ego development in habitual drug users. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. "KPt. 1), 255-256.—41 male and 
21 female Ss with a history of long-term habitual drug 
use were selected in order to examine sex-role identity 
characteristics among this population. Ss were admin- 
istered the Franck Drawing Completion Test, the Gough 
Femininity Scale and a test of ego development by J. 
Loevinger and R. Wessler. The relationship between 
conscious and unconscious sex-role identity and levels of 
ego development was tested, Among those Ss who 
demonstrated cross-sex identity pressures or conflicts, 
there was a greater likelihood of a lower level of ego 
development. There was no evidence, however, that there 
existed higher frequencies of sex identity conflict in this 
population than in the general population.—Author 
abstract. 

5214. Shaw, David A, (U. Oregon) Family main- 
tenance schedules for deviant Боло, DR. 
edicta International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5459- 

5215. Spinetta, John J. & Rigler, David. (Childrens 
Hosp. of Los Angeles, Div. of Psychiatry, Calif.) The 
child-abusing parent: A psychological review. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1972(Apr), Vol. 77(4), 296-304. 
—Review of professional Opinions in the literature 
reveals that (a) the abusing parent was himself raised 
with some degree of deprivation, (b) the abusing parent 
brings to his role as parent mistaken notions of child 
rearing, (c) there is present in the parent a general defect 

in character structure allowing aggressive impulses to be 
expressed too freely, and (d) while socioeconomic factors 
might place added stresses on basic personality weak- 
ness, these stresses are not of themselves sufficient or 
necessary causes of abuse. A recent demographic survey 
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is criticized in light of the foregoing data. (88 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5216. Willis, J. (Guy’s Hosp., London, England) 
Delinquency and drug dependence in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. British Journal of 
Addiction, 1971(Nov), Vol. 66(3), 235-248.—Briefly 
reviews certain aspects of delinquency in England and 
the United States in an attempt to find a link between 
delinquency and drug usage in the 2 countries. Clinical 
and demographic features of 77 male diamorphine 
addicts in London and 100 male former inpatients in 
New York are presented. Data are noted for ethnicity 
(London, white; New York, 36% white, 39% black, 25% 
Puerto Rican), age (London, 32% 18-20 yr. old, 36% 
21-24, 23% over 25; New York, 15, 30, and 55%, 
respectively), social class (in both London and New 
York there seemed to be a social class fall downward 
from parent to patient), marital status (the majority in 
both cities were single), family backgrounds (parental 
loss, parental and sibling psychiatric and allied disor- 
ders), occupational history (London, 62.3% were not 
working; New York, 13%), delinquency, duration of drug 
use, hospital admissions, complications, etc. It is con- 
cluded “that drug dependence is a chronic and relapsing 
disorder, no doubt of multifactorial aetiology, and one 
likely to develop in a setting of personal, social and 
familial pathology.” (25 ref.)—J. L. Smith. 


Drug Addiction 


5217. Babst, Dean V., Chambers, Carl D., & Warner, 
Alan. (New York State Narcotic Addiction Control 
Commission, New York) Patient characteristics as- 
sociated with retention in a methadone mainte- 
nance program. British Journal of Addiction, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 66(3), 195-204.—Attempted to determine if it i$ 
possible to differentiate between types of patients on 
their ability to stay in a methadone maintenance 
program. Since medical and counseling staff cannot 
work with all patients simultaneously, such into D 
would be helpful in identifying who needs the most help. 
This study is based on 679 admissions to a methadone 
maintenance program from 1964—1968. Each patient me 
followed-up to determine whether he was still in 
program 2 yr. later. 8075 of both males and females M 
continuously in the program for 2 yr. or longer. RM 
indicate: (a) As expected, those patients who did uer 
were those who had longer conviction record 
multiple drug users, abused alcohol, were not employ 
at admission, were older, and were not married. C 
Those factors expected to be related to length i "i 
but were not were: age when started using үшү A 
number of previous hospitalizations, length of аы > 
and longest job held. (с) Patients with relatively ate 
very long usage did better than those in the mid dle ri 
(8-19 yr. of use). (d) When clinical experience 
as a guide for combining single factors thesi 
classifications emerged: the best group were t drug or 
Were abusers for 5 yr. or less and had no multiple oup 
alcohol abuse (96% outcome rate). The poorest P df 
were those who had 12-15 yr. of abuse and 7 oF after 
convictions (58% were in the program 2 УГ. bined 
admission). (е) When the single factors were 9 тегет! 
by using configural analysis, a somewhat Ў types 
patient classification was developed. The ренеп, ита! 
had outcome rates which ranged from 56-94%0.— 
abstract. 
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5218. Cahoon, D. D. & Crosby, Cynthia С. (Auburn 
0) A learning approach to chronic drug use: 
Sources of reinforcement. Behavior Therapy, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 64—71.—Notes that drug-use literature 
contains a number of terms referring to the formation of 
а drug habit in the absence of physiological addiction. 
Such terms as "psychological dependence" and "psychic 
dependence,” although inadequately defined, seem to 
Suggest that learning variables may underlie some 
instances of chronic drug use. Possible reinforcement 
contingencies that could lead to the acquisition and 
maintenance of a drug habit are discussed. The semantic, 
therapeutic, and social implications of such an approach 
are noted. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5219. Calderón Narváez, Guillermo. (Dept. of Health 
& Welfare, Mexico City, Mexico) La dependencia a 
las drogas y el médico. [Drug dependence and the 
physician.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 197 1(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 396-400.—Emphasizes the 
importance of the role of the physician in any program 
of preventing and treating drug dependence among 
youths and of rehabilitating those responding to treat- 
ment. Describes the definitions and classification of 
drugs of the World Health Organization, and discusses 
Social and cultural factors and other causes of drug 
addiction. (17 ref.)—English summary. 

5220. Crawley, J. A. A case-note study of 134 
out-patient drug addicts over a 17-month period. 
British Journal of Addiction, 1971(Nov), Vol. 66(3), 
209-218.—The majority of the 134 addicts were from the 
United Kingdom and were under 20 yr. of age. Home 
background, developmental and educational history, 
history of drug abuse, and progress in treatment are 
discussed in an attempt to demonstrate the problem 
faced by an outpatient narcotic treatment center. An 
Attempt was also made to assess to what extent the 
center was able to implement its 2 aims: maintaining 
addicts on as small a drug dose as they could tolerate, 
and helping them to work towards eventual withdrawal. 
3 main points emerged: (a) the wide range of problems 
this center's small staff had to deal with, (b) the degree of 
pathology in the patients’ histories, and (с) the inability 
of the staff to work with patients’ families due to the fact 
that a catchment area was not delineated for the center, 
ie., the addicts came from too large an area. The center's 

aims were not significantly realized.—J. L. Smith. 

5221. Gay, George R., Smith, David E., Wesson, 
Donald R., & Sheppard, Charles W. (Haight-Ashbury 
Free Medical Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) A new 
method of outpatient treatment of barbiturate with- 
drawal. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 197\(Spr), Vol. 
3(2), 81-88.—Describes techniques developed for with- 
drawal of barbiturate addicts who are unwilling to be 
hospitalized or for whom hospitalization is unavailable. 
The techniques involve a modification of the previously 
Used phenobarbital withdrawal technique used in in- 
patient settings. The substitution program involves 1 
Sedative dose of phenobarbital for each hypnotic dose of 
the habit. The total daily dose is then. administered in 3 
divided doses. Dosage is then reduced in a step fashion 
for approximately 2 wk. Modification of this technique 
for cases of mixed heroin-barbiturate addiction is 
described. 15 barbiturate dependent patients were 
treated with this method, and 4 cases illustrating 
longlasting barbiturate dependence, program dropouts, 
mixed addiction, and the use of outreach workers are 
Presented. Methods of evaluating withdrawal and drug 
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dependence treatment programs are discussed.—S. 


Knapp. 

5222. Haddox, Victor G., Jacobson, Milton D., & 
Selden, Ramsay T. (U. Southern California) Devel- 
opment of an instrument for assessing addict 
rehabilitation success. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 31-32.—Describes the development 
of a psychological instrument which differentiated 
successful from unsuccessful Ss in 2 drug rehabilitation 
programs (a methadone maintenance project and à 
project which utilized self-hypnosis and hallucination of 
heroin effects as a treatment mode). Personality as- 
sessment instruments (Clyde Mood Scale, Multiple 
Affective Adjective Check List, MA scale and Edwards 
Social Desirability Scale) were administered in 2 treat- 
ment programs and items were isolated which revealed 
unstable Ss who were not likely to succeed and stable Ss 
more likely to succeed. Since some of these items were in 
the form of adjectives, they were transferred into 
sentence form. The items were finally altered to form 
incomplete sentences. The result is a series of 60 
sentence-completion items designed specifically to test 
for instability and hence potential failure of Ss in 
addiction rehabilitation programs.—Author abstract. 

5223. Haertzen, C. A. & Hooks, N. T. (National Inst. 
of Mental Health Addiction Research Center, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) Contrasts effects from simulation of 
subjective experiences: A possible standard for 
behavioral modification. British Journal of Addiction, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 66(3), 225-227.—1t was possible to 
improve the self-concepts of male opiate addicts for their 
no-drug state by using à technique designed to produce 
contrast effects that was suggested by Helson's adap- 
tation level theory. Ss were à: ministered the Addiction 
Research. Center Inventory, supplemented by 50 items 
on symptoms of opiate withdrawal. 35 opiate addicts 
regarded themselves as more efficient, healthy, and 
pleasant under a no-drug state when they were Ist asked 
to remember how they felt when they were sick, as with 
the flu or during opiate withdrawal. Another group of 27 
remembered more negative symptoms for sickness 
conditions when they were ist asked to simulate 
experiences for a no-drug state,—Journal summary. 

5224. Levy, B: S. (University Hosp., Boston, 
Mass) Five years after: A follow-up of 50 narcotic 
addicts. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
128(7), 868-872.—Obtained background and 5-уг fol- 
low-up data from interviews and records of 50 black and 
white 18-67 yr. old narcotic addicts who had Ist contact 
with a new treatment program in 1965, Data show that 
by 1970, 35 Ss were living in the community, 9 were in 
institutions, and 6 had died. Of those living in the 
9 were abstinent and 11 used drugs only 
occasionally. During the follow-up period, these spent 
less time in prison than the other 24 survivors and had 

tact with treatment ЖУ Ж piros oe 
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5225, Senay, Edward С. & Renault, Pierre F. (U. 
Chicago) Treatment methods for heroin addicts: A 
review. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 197\(Spr), Vol. 
3(2), 47-54.—Describes methadone maintenance, nar- 
cotic antagonist, and therapeutic community treatment 
for the heroin addict. Although the long term effects of 
methadone maintenance are not yet known, and al- 
though the therapeutic community does not seem to be 
suited to large numbers of patients, these 2 methods are 
considered the most promising currently being used. The 
use of newer forms of methadone, e.g., methadol, is 
discussed as promising more flexibility in such programs. 
The limited value and problems experienced in the use of 
narcotic antagonists, notable cyclazocine and naloxine, 
are Dg mus Кр W. Сау, George R, & 

5226. Shepp: les W., Gay, 

Smith, David E. (U. Missouri, Medical School) The 
changing patterns of heroin addiction in the Haight- 
Ashbury subculture. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1971 (Spr), Vol. 3(2), 22-30.— Presents data on heroin use 
from 773 addict patients seen at the Haight-Ashbury 
Medical Clinic. Based on the history of addiction, 3 
groups were noted: (a) the “old style junkie” (OSJ) who 
Ist used heroin prior to January 1964, (b) the "transition 
junkie” (TJ) who Ist used heroin between January 1964 
and January 1967, and (c) the "new junkie" (NJ) who Ist 
used heroin after January 1967. The OSJs (n — 191) 
were less likely to be white, more likely to have habits 
costing from $50-100, and tended to have a higher 
frequency of previous withdrawals. Although the TJ 
(n — 149) and the NJ (n — 433) groups were very similar 
in their middle-class backgrounds, they differed in the 
effects of the social atmosphere that existed when they 
joined the drug subculture. The TJs arrived at a period of 
optimism and drug experimentation, while the NJs 
arrived at the period of frustration and despair. Data 
from therapy indicate that while the OSJ has a slightly 
lower cure rate, he is more likely to stay in treatment 
than the TJ or NJ. It is suggested that the multimodality 
approach to the treatment of the narcotics abuser will 
reach its full potential only if the proper modality is 
chosen for the particular kind of junkie.—Journal 
"527. Zaks, Arth Fink, 
ele шг; Max, & Freedman, Alf 
M. (New York Medical Coll, New York) Duration of 
methadone Induced cross-tolerance to heroin. 
British Journal of Addiction, 1971(Nov), Vol. 3), 
205-208.—29 male narcotic addicts were detoxified 
using reducing amounts of methadone, After 1 wk. 
without drugs, Ss received an iv "challenge" of 25 mg. 
recrystallized diacetylmorphine (heroin), and were ad- 
ministered a l4-item questionnaire derived from the 
Addiction Research Center Inventory. *The quality of 


data provided a baseline for the S's res; nse to heroin." 
21 Ss were stabilized at 100-mg methadone, 5 at 150 mg, 


tolerance, challenges with 25, 50 or 75 m i 

placebo were repeated at different Ghee hte po 
heroin challenge, S again completed the drug effect 
Inventory. "Ss receiving a daily schedule of 100 mg 
methadone exhibited cross-tolerance to heroin which 
persisted at least 48 hr. following the last dose of 
methadone." Cross-tolerance was extended to 72 hr. 
when 300-mg methadone was administered daily. Also, 
briefly reported are results using 80 mg. l-a-acetyl- 
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methadol 3 times/wk in which effects were similar to the 
100-mg daily methadone dose in patient acceptance, 
dropout rates, urine test results, and heroin challenges, 
—J. L. Smith. 


Alcoholism 


5228. Allman, Lawrence R. (Rutgers State U.) Group 
drinking under stress: Effects on alcohol Intake, 
psychopathology, mood, and group process. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 
5430. 

5229. Brewer, Colin & Perrett, Lance. (Repatriation 
General Hosp, Daw Park, South Australia) Brain 
damage due to alcohol consumption: An 
air-encephalographic, psychometric and electro- 
encephalographic study. British Journal of Addiction, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 66(3), 170-182.—Examined 33 male 
alcoholics and other heavy drinkers using air-encepha- 
lography, psychometry (Benton Visual Retention Test, 
WAIS), and the EEG to determine the incidence of brain 
damage. 70% had radiologically significant atrophy and 
in 65% of these, psychometry supported a diagnosis of 
brain damage, although this was clinically apparent in 
only 1 case. Cortical atrophy seemed more closely 
related to intellectual damage than ventricular atrophy, 
and the EEG was relatively unhelpful. The term 
“omega-alcoholic” is proposed for a type of drinker not 
previously described, i.e., those with brain damage not 
usually obvious in a conventional psychiatric interview. 
Alcoholic brain damage is not uncommon and may bea 
factor in heavy drinkers with diagnoses other than 
“alcoholism.” For both diagnostic and therapeutic 
reasons, combined radiological and psychometric as- 
Sessment is suggested as a routine measure in the 
management of patients who drink heavily. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5230. Corrigan, Eileen M. (Rutgers State U., Grad- 
uate School of Social Work) Linking the problem 
drinker with treatment. Social Work, 1972(Mat), Vol 
17(2), 54-60.—Examines 2 variables affecting the use 0! 
an information and referral service for problem drinkers: 
(a) the number of problems related to drinking, and (b) 
the service provided by a social worker-information 
specialist—Journal abstract. ЧЕ, 

5231. Gardner, A. J. (Guy's Hosp. York cima 
London, England) Folate status of alcoholic In 
patlents. British Journal of Addiction, 1971(Now), 39: 
66(3), 183-184.—Studied the folate status in 31 ave 
holics from 4 different hospitals, 47% had subnorma os 
folic acid levels. A comparison with 22 normal ory 
sane the difference between the groups to be 
significant .001).—Journal abstract. 

5232. сыш дун L. Ajax, Ernest T., & Needham 
Walter E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Kao 
1а.) Performance of brain damaged and mn ol 
Hamaged alcoholics on a tilt chair-rod task: БӨС 
head and body the American 
815-8169 
Je alcoholics 
(QA) and brain-impaired alcoholics (A), were m Ё 

ant 
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showed significantly impaired performance but not the 
QA. Apparently head tilts are more sensitive to the 
effects of alcoholic excess while prolonged drinking 
resulting in brain damage also interferes with body cues 
as well.—Author abstract. 

5233. Hadley, Patricia A. & Hadley, Robert G. (Acton 
Rehabilitation Center, Calif.) Treatment practices and 
philosophies in rehabilitation facilities for alcohol- 
ics. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 729- 
730.—Conducted semistructured interviews with direc- 
tors and/or staff of 10 treatment facilities for alcoholics: 
2 Veteran’s Administration hospitals, state hospitals, 
county rehabilitation centers, and facilities supported by 
federal combined with state and/or county funds. All 
programs offered elective individual psychotherapy or 
counseling; all but 1 offered group therapy or counseling 
and social work. Wide variety was observed in degree of 
structure within programs, philosophical orientations 
represented, and practices called “behavior modifica- 
tion.” Counseling or therapy style was determined 
largely by personal preferences of front-line staff. 
Implications of these divergences, and of the multiple- 
funding pattern, are discussed.—Author abstract. 

5234. Mullin, P. J., Kershaw, P. W., & Bolt, J. M. 
(Southern General Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland) Choreo- 
athetotic movement disorder in alcoholism. British 
Medical Journal, 1970(Oct), Vol. 4(5730), 278-281. 

5235. Outes, Diego L. & Fumagalli, Julio. La 
enfermedad de Marchiafava-Bignami (La demencia 
alcohólica). [Marchiafava-Bignami's disease (alcoholic 
dementia)] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1971(Aug), Vol. 17(4), 279-285.—Describes the 
historical origins of Marchiafava-Bignami's disease and 
contrasts it with Wernicke's disease. Although both 
diseases appear in alcoholic patients, the latter may be 
found also in other medical conditions. Attention is 
called to the fact that chronic alcoholics very often 
present a small and fine corpus callosum. Implications of 
this finding for Machiafava-Bignami's disease are dis- 
cussed.— V. A. Colotla. А 

5236. Silcott, Ernie J. (Smith Coll., School for Social 
Work) The correspondence between Alcoholics 
Anonymous and the adaptive capacities of its 
members. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5348. 


Suicide 

5237. Bock, E. Wilbur. (U. Florida) Aging and 
Suicide: The significance of marital, kinship, and 
alternative relations. Family Coordinator, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 21(1), 71-79.—Studied 188 suicides in a retirement 
community over a 9-yr period. Social isolation was а 
major factor. It is suggested that social ties can tend to 
counteract the isolation of the elderly widowed and 
Задату reduce their potentially suicidal behavior. 
—M. W. Linn. 

5238. Korrella, Karl. (U. Oregon) Teen-age suicidal 
gestures: A study of suicidal behavior among high 
School students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5039. 


Crime 
5239. Adams, Reed & Vetter, Harold J. (City Coll., 
Loyola U., New Orleans, La.) Probation caseload size 
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and recidivism rate. British Journal of Criminology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 390-393.— "Measures were made 
of the number of individuals in each group who were 
recidivists during the Ist 6-mo period of their probation. 
Recidivism was defined as all police contacts other than 
investigations and formal court action, such as revo- 
cation of probation. There was a statistically significant 
lower number of recidivists in the low-caseload unit 
research sample than in the high-caseload unit research 
sample .... What appears to be the most efficient 
approach, in terms of energy expended, tax dollars spent 
and correctional ends achieved, is the development of 
criminological diagnostic entities matched with appro- 
priate treatment measures. An inclusive, empirically 
tested, diagnostic-treatment model does not exist... The 
development of such a model promises to be an 
extremely rewarding correctional research topic.” —R. 
Gunter. 

5240. Blackburn, Ronald. (Rampton Hosp., Retford, 
England) Dimensions of hostility and aggression in 
abnormal offenders. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 20-26.—Analyzed the 
scores of 165 male inpatient psychiatric offenders on 17 
hostility and personality scales (e.g, the MMPI). 4 
factors were extracted, identified as aggression, hostility, 
introversion-extroversion, and age. Hostility and ag- 
gression were found to be notably oblique to each other 
and slightly negatively correlated with introversion- 
extroversion. However, the hostility factor was also 
identifiable as the neuroticism dimension. None of the 
factors could be identified as intropunitiveness-extro- 
punitiveness, and the variance of the scales measuring 
these attributes was spread over the Ist 3 factors. It is 
concluded that 2 broad dimensions of aggressive re- 
sponse tendency and hostile evaluation may be sufficient 
to describe this area of behavior. (35 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. i 

5241, Chesno, Frank A. (U. Georgia) Avoldance 
learning among sociopathic, normal, and neurotic 
prisoners under varied conditions of sensory Input. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

9-B), 5434-5435. б 
MU. Godfrey, Ellen A. (Kansas State Reception & 
Diagnostic Center, Topeka) The average offender. 
Correctional Psychologist, 1971(Jan), Vol. 4(4), 153- 
163.—Studied group test scores from an extensive 
battery of 6 tests on 178 randomly selected male prison 
inmates processed through a. psychiatric evaluation 
center in а Midwestern state prison system, in an effort 
to determine what characterizes а typical inmate. ?/ of Ss 
were 17-36 yr. old, with the average 26 yr. old. Mean 
educational level reported was 9.6 yr. The complex 
findings are also discussed in terms of intelligence, 
achievement, and apatuces; and of personality and 
i — ^ Hamilton. д е 
ше Hack, Seymour. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) Psychiatry and correctional justice. ainean 
of the Menninger Clinic, 1971(Nov), Vol, 35(6), 402- 
407.—Summarizes the Ist of 4 panel discussions on 
psychiatry and social issues held at the 25th КШ ЕНУ 
of Menninger School of Psychiatry in 1971. i iSi i 
psychiatrist is to [ош We a y penne e 

simpl; а therapi 
E in 0 © traditional sense; he must also а 
reformer. I do not believe that there is any place in the 


i rk for any psychiatrist who is not 
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interested in social reform. To put 1 
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current vernacular, ‘If the psychiatrist is not part of the 
solution, he is part of the problem.’ ... Psychiatry's 
commitment to helping the already convicted offender 
has been shamefully small. There are probably fewer 
psychiatrists working in correctional institutions today 
than there were in the depression years of the 1920s and 
1930s."—J. Z. Elias. 

5244. Krauss, Herbert H., Robinson, Ira E, & 
Cauthen, Nelson R. (Hunter Coll, City U. New York) 
Variables which influence ethical risk taking among 
convicts. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 1), 
225-226.—Contrasted the sensitivity of 15 psychopathic 
and 15 nonpsychopathic convicts to 4 components of the 
ethical risk-taking situation: expectation of gain, mag- 
nitude of gain, expectation of censure, and magnitude of 
censure. Psychopaths were (a) more likely to predict risk 
when the probability of gain was high than when it was 
low, (b) less likely to predict risk when punishment was 
severe than when it was minimal; and (c) essentially 
indifferent to magnitude of gain or likelihood of 
punishment. Nonpsychopaths were sensitive only to the 
magnitude of punishment.—Author abstract. 

5245. Litt, Sheldon. (Psykologisk Inst., Oslo, Norway) 
Perinatal complications and criminality. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 239-240.—Hypothesized 
that perinatal complications would be associated with 
later criminal behavior. Utilizing a sample of nearly 
2,000 Danish males, the frequency and types of perinatal 
difficulties were compared for criminals and non- 
criminals. Results do not support the notion linking these 
biological factors with general criminal activity, but there 
was some evidence that impulsive criminal actions may 

be related to delivery complications.—Author abstract. 

5246. Newman, Gustave & Denman, Sidney B. (U. 
Florida, Medical School) Felony and paternal dep- 
rivation: A socio-psychiatric view. International Jour- 
nal of Social Psychiatry, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 17(1), 
65-71.—Сотрагей case histories of 49 male felons 
undergoing psychiatric evaluation with those of 49 male 
psychiatric outpatients. Findings demonstrate that the 
frequency of having lost a father before the age of 18, for 
reasons of death, desertion, or divorce, was greater in the 
felon group. Felons did not differ from nonfelons in the 
frequency of having lost a mother—W. R. Street. 

5247. Pierce, David M. (Cornell Coll.) A cross- 
validation of the MMPI Habitual Criminalism Scale. 

Correctional Psychologist, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4(5), 183- 
187.—Scored MMPI records for 50 Ist-offender convicts 
and 50 repeater convicts, mean age 22.1 yr., using the 
Panton Habitual Criminalism (HC) Scale. Normative 
and cross-validation data support previous findings that 
the HC scale differentiates between those who have been 
tecidivists and those who have not, and therefore 
identifies recidivism. The highest mean score was for Ss 
previously institutionalized for mental illness.—R. V, 
Haier Ду” 

5248. Pruiett, James S. (U. Georgia) Observ. 
parma апа sonate behavior 4 et 

issertation stracts International, 19 i 
32(10-B), 6060. 72(Арг), Vol. 

5249. Stefanowicz, John P. & Hanni 
(Iowa State U.) Ethical risk-taking and scclopaty Е 
incarcerated females. Correctional Psychologist, 1971 
(Jan), Vol. 4(4), 138-152.—Examined relationship be- 
tween indices of sociopathy and ethical risk-taking in an 
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incarcerated female population. Data from 38 Ss 17-48 
yr. old (IQ 85-125), were obtained from a sociopathic 
rating scale, 4 MMPI scales, and a questionnaire for 
measuring ethical risk-taking. Correlational analysis and 
analysis of variance were performed in studying the data, 
Only one statistically significant correlation was found 
between the various measures of sociopathy and the total 
risk-taking scores, ie. that between sociopathy as 
measured by the rating sale and total risk-taking 
(т = .34). There was no statistically significant main 
effect for sociopathy either on the total risk-taking scores 
or on the scores of the individual determinants. Results 
indicate that incarcerated females are significantly 
affected by the potential gains of unethical behavior but 
not by the restraints of censure.—R. V. Hamilton. 

5250. West. A. C. Medical treatment as a condition 
of probation: A time for re-appralsal? British Journal 
of Criminology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 371-381.—Exam- 
ined the requirements and provisions of Section 4 of the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948 and Section 66 (2) of the 
Mental Health Act of 1959, "Probation supervision 
requires the use of authority positively and the officer 
has some idea of the anticipated direction of supervision 
... While... remaining flexible, so that he can adapt to 
changing situations. This has been effective in relation to 
the referral of juveniles for treatment and there is less 
pressure on the decision taken with a parallel increase in 
positive motivation. The problem of acceptance by the 
medical practitioner remains, but the initial assessment 
in the court setting is already undertaken by probation 
officers, and their suggestions implemented in a large 
number of cases. A logical extension of such procedure 
might be the fuller use of the Mental Health Act 
although it is usually argued that informal patients do 
not remain long enough to benefit from treatment. 
Perhaps this suggests a reliance on sanctions rather than 
casework techniques, and the service may need to 
consider the value of its contribution if patients remain 
poorly motivated."—R. Gunter. 

5251. Woods, Paul J., Webster, Ronald L., & Clayton, 
Lawrence T. (Hollins Coll.) Behavioral monitoring in 
the Federal Reformatory for Women. Catalog of 
hid ad Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2 


Juvenile Delinquency 


5252. Chilton, Roland J. & Markle, Gerald E. (U. 
Massachusetts) Family disruption, delinquent con 
duct and the effect of subclassification. American 
Sociological Review, 1972(Feb), Vol. 37(1), 93-99.— Use 
seriousness of offense as a measure of delinquency 10 
examine the relationship between delinquency Mn 
and family disruption. Information from the Tem 
and County Courts of Florida for the Ist 4 mo. of 1 n 
provided uniform delinquency data for 8,944 ашшы 
The family situations of 5,376 of these Ss were pur 
with the situations of children in the United States ^ 
1968. The analysis suggests (a) that children e 
with delinquency live in disrupted families substantia у 
more often than children in the general population; © 
that children referred for more serious delinquency 
more likely to come from incomplete families that 
juveniles charged with minor offenses; and © der- 
family income is a more important factor for ШЕЙ 
standing the relationship between delinquency Ie rur. 
and family situation than age, sex, or urban- 
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residence, but that it may not be more important than 
race. Implications for alternative intervention strategies 
are briefly examined. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5253. Cohen, Stanley. (U. Durham, England) Direc- 
tlons for research on adolescent group violence and 
vandalism. British Journal of Criminology, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 11(4), 319-340.—“4 problems have been suggested 
for future research and theory connected with adolescent 
group violence and vandalism. These are: (i) the 
convergences, both in terms of societal reactions and 
actual behaviour, between traditional delinquency and 
various types of ideological violence; (її) the nature of 
public folklore and fantasy about adolescent violence 
and the processes by which such images are created and 
transmitted; (iii) the effect of societal definitions, 
particularly in the mass media and the official control 
culture on the cause and development of certain forms of 
violence; and (iv) the need to supplement traditional 
causal explanations with more faithful accounts of the 
contexts and structures in which the action takes place 
and its meaning to the individuals involved." —R. 
Gunter. 

5254. Farrington, D. P. & West, D. J. (U. Cambridge, 
Inst. of Criminology, England) A comparison between 
early delinquents and young aggressives. British 
Journal of Criminology, 197\(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 341- 
358.—Compared schoolboys labeled at an early age as 
official delinquents with boys identified as aggressive in 
behavior by their own reports. '/ of the Ss “were classed 
as both aggressive and delinquent... . They were alike 
in being rated by teachers as aggressive at age 14 and as 
poor in conduct at ages 8 and 10 . . . They were also alike 
in being retarded in scholastic attainment and measured 
intelligence, in having large numbers of brothers and 
sisters, and in having parents who were careless in 
supervision and lax in rules... . The results of most of 
the comparisons were in conformity with our initial 
hypothesis that the young aggressives and the early 
delinquents were the same kind of boy. It [is] .. 
. concluded that the most overtly aggressive schoolboys 
are the ones who make up the actual or potential 
delinquent populations ....In essence, these results 
suggest that delinquency, or at least convictions for 
delinquency at an early age, tend to occur when overt 
aggressiveness is coupled with a degree of social 
deprivation."—R. Gunter. 

5255. Goldberg, Lisbeth & Guilford, Joan S. Delin- 
quent values: It’s fun to break the rules. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 237-238.—The need for a 
nonverbal measure of values for the prediction of 
delinquent behavior resulted in the application of the 
Values Inventory for Children and the creation of the 
Juvenile Attitude/Interest List. These instruments were 
administered to 207 delinquents and a comparable 
Sample of 180 nondelinquents. Factor analysis of the 
combined instruments reveal 6 orthogonal dimensions: 
acting out, academic, delinquent, masculine, alienated 
and sociopathic. The factor scores for delinquents were 
Significantly higher than those for.nondelinquents on 
delinquent, alienated, and sociopathic. Factor scores for 
nondelinquents were significantly higher for masculine. 
—Author abstract. 

5256. Harwood, B. Thomas. (State University Coll. 
New York, Plattsburgh) Diagnostic utility of the WAIS 
with juvenile offenders. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 24-25. 
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5257. Malon, James V. (U. Missouri) The PAS study 
of delinquency and race. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5449. 

5258. Marina, Salvatore D. (U. Maryland) Effects of 
methods of teaching reading on reading achieve- 
ment and attitudes toward self of delinquent boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4841. 

5259. May, David. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Delin- 
quency control and the treatment model: Some 
implications of recent legislation. British Journal of 
Criminology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 359-370.—“The 
uncritical enthusiasm with which ‘the treatment model’ 
has been embraced in official circles in Britain is 
interesting and not a little disquieting. All the more so in 
view of the fact that in the United States, where it has 
long been dominant in the handling of juvenile offen- 
ders, it has been coming under increasing attack, not 
only from lawyers concerned with the issue of ‘due 
process’ or from the ‘man in the street’ confusing 
treatment with leniency, but also from a growing body of 
academics disturbed by the unforeseen consequences of 
its overzealous application. The purpose of this paper is 
to enlarge upon these criticisms in a British context; to 
explore some of the implications of the theoretical base 
on which both the Children and Young Persons Act 
1969, and the Social Work (Scotland) Act 1968, rest.” 
—R. Gunter. 

5260. Wetsel, Harriette. (Fallsview Mental Health 
Center, Cuyahoga Falls, О.) The psychologist’s con- 
tribution to the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
Correctional Psychologist, 1971(Jan), Vol. 4(4), 132- 
137—Tabulated data and test scores from 156 delin- 
quents referred to a mental health center by the 
probation department of a county juvenile court. Median 
age of Ss was 14.7 yr. Sample included blacks and whites 
of both sexes. Interviewed probation officers supervising 
Ss. Diagnosis, recommendations, and dispositions were 
tabulated. Chi-square analysis was DERE to inves- 
tigate differences between observed and expected fre- 
quency of disposition. Results indicate that at least 1 
recommendation by the psychologist was being carried 
out, and that at least 2 recommendations besides 
probation counseling were being attempted. However, 
referrals to social service agencies ог to private psychi- 
atrists are practically futile.—R. V. Hamilton. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


5261. Giralda Neira, Octavio. (U. Valle, Cali, Colom- 
bia) Investigaciones y teorías sobre homosex- 
ualidad masculina. [Research and theories on male 
homosexuality.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicología, 
1971, Vol. 3(3), 273-296.—Reviews the biological, 
psychoanalytic, and psychosocial learning theories of 
homosexuality, emphasizing the normality vs. abnor- 
mality issue. It is concluded that (a) homosexuality must 
be understood within the context of known facts that 
demonstrate that human sexual behavior is learned, (b) 
any explanation must take into account the different 
types of homosexuality and homosexuals, and (c) 
homosexuality may be pathological in some cases but 
ref.)—English abstract, .— 

chiatry TUNES Iowa 
City, Ia. Background factors, sexual exper! ences, 
and Ден foward treatment in two normal 
homosexual samples. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
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Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 57-65.—Administered Тһе majority of surgicall 
a questionnaire, the MMPI, and the Family Adjustment — greater sense of well-bei 
Test to a total of 60 male and 11 female nonpatient surgical procedures freq 
self-labeled homosexuals (mean age = 27.5) in 2 exper- many physicians hesitate because of legal and ethic 
iments. Differences between males and females were — considerations.—£E. Coché. 


found in the proportion of homosexual marriages, the 
number of homosexual partners, and expressed satis- 
faction with the homosexual role. Comparisons are made 
with other samples of "normal" homosexuals, and 


ly transformed patients Teport 
ng after the operation. Thoug 
uently seem most appropriat 


MENTAL DISORDER 
5266. Aillon, Gonzalo A. (U. Missouri, Inst, 


implications of the present data for constructing a Psychiatry, St. Louis) Blochemistry of depression: 


general theory of homosexuality are discussed. (18 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 
5263. Resnik, Н. L. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 


review of the literature. Behavioral Neu 
1971(Dec), Vol. 3(9-10), 2-5, 
biochemistry of depression i 


19.—Suggests that 
1 of the most rapidly 


Center for Studies of Suicide Prevention, Rockville, Md.) evolving subdivisions of psychiatric research. Within 
-destruc- 


Erotized repetitive hangings: A form of sell. 

tive behavior. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 4-21.—Describes a syndrome of 
erotized repetitive hangings in which adolescent males 
and young men engage in masturbation titrated to 
increasing self-manipulated neck pressure, Although the 
actual prevalence is unknown, at least 50 deaths annually 
result from its practice. The psychodynamic elements of 
castration anxiety, separation anxiety, and erotization of 
dying appear most Караш, Neurocirculatory mech- 
anisms, especially cerebral hypoxia, reinforce the hang- 


past 15 yr, numerous articles have been published 
henomenon of depression on a bios 


describing the - 
observations of the; 


chemical basis, In addition, clin 
action of certain drugs have given rise to other theories 
about the biochemical changes occurring in depression, 
Evidence of such changes is reported in 3 main areas; 
biogenic amines, electrolytes, and hormones. (83 ге) 
—Journal abstract. 
5267. Balkenohl, Manfred. (Inst. for Scientific Ped- 
agogy, Münster, W. Germany) Zur Entstehung 

er Störungen und zwischenmenschlicher 


ing behavior by enhancing the masturbatory pleasure. Konflikte: Eine anthropologische Erhellun: 
However, unexpected death may result from uncon-  sonaler Relationen. [The origin of psychic distu es 
sciousness due to carotid sinus reflex and gradual and interhuman conflicts: An anthropological enlighten- 


asphyxia resulting from complete body suspension, ing of personal relations.] Heilpädagogik, 1971(Sep), Vol 


These mechanisms add a physiologic basis for under- 
standing the overdetermination of the neck in this 
syndrome. Clinicians are alerted to question any unusual 
neck bruises on their male patients. (35 ref.) — Journal 


3), 174-179.—The contemplations are based on 
today’s far-reaching lack of aims and orientation and 
leads to a structural-anthropological frame of reference 
to gain insight into the origin of interpersonal conflicts 


summary. —R. F. Wagner. 


5268. Calhoun, Lawrence G., Dawes, A. Stephen, & 
Lewis, Philip M. (U. Georgia) Corelates of attitudes" 


Cyproteronacetat in der Kinder- und Jugendpsy- toward help seeking in outpatients. Journal of” 


Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3801) 
153.—20 female and 16 male 18-41 yr. old outpatients i 


child and adolescent Psychiatry: A survey of existing а psycholo, clinic (a) judged the causal locus of theif 
опта] m der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder Де ping Hine el ris aA (b) rated the perceived 
Ие 1(Jul), Vol. 20(5), 165-169.—Existing severity and “typicalness” of their problem, and (0) 
OE fhe usefulness of the antiandrogen completed Fischer's Attitudes Toward Seeking Profes 
-yproteronacetate for treatment of excessive and ab- sional Psychological Help Scale. Results show that the 


majority of Ss cited internal causal factors. Ss Me 
Tceived their problem as more severe tended to P 
ess favorable help-seeking attitudes. Contrary to prei 


vious findings, no significant sex differences were | 


treatment of adolescents cannot yet be excluded. The 2 — obtained.—4. Olson. 


possible gonadal damage with 
be accepted. (38 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

5265. Rucquoy, G. Considérations sur le trans- 
sexualisme: A propos de deux cas de transsex- 
ualisme féminin. [Considerations on transsexual: 
connection with two cases of feminine transsexualism.] 
T аа Бев 1971, Уо]. 7105), 329-343 
——эйгуеу$ the literature on tran: i і S 
case studies of 2 women des dud генв 
Bo uos is approximately 6 
among men than among women. Its di 
homosexuality, hermaphrodism, and Ас пош 
pointed out. Various physiological and Psychological 
theories of its etiology are discussed, Transsexualism is 
seen as practically irreversible through psychotherapy. 


Psico, 
1 


Р 
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5269. Certcov, Daniel. (J. Penna Municipal Hosp» 
Serv. of Psycopathology & Mental Health, Buenos АШ , 
Argentina) Allenación social y enfermedad mental: 
[Social alienation and mental illness.] Acta Раша 
lógica de América Latina, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
401-409.—Discusses the statistical model of De 
illness and argues that its use leads to confusion зоне 
the concepts of mental alienation (medical and psycho 
logical) and social alienation (sociological 
Sychopathological phenomena (which ar 
nun quences of mental illness) and psychoso! 
[s Be of gender. — (which are Psychological consequences 0 
es more frequent economic Structure) are incorrectly place 
category. This situation leads right-wing 
left-wing ideologies to a confusion between t 
Psychiatric and the social-political fields О 
—English summary. 
5270. Erickson, Jeanne & Edwards, Darrel 
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Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Status congruency as a measure of 
social and occupational ecology. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 629-630.— Evaluated a status 
congruency model in relationship to effective military 
performance after psychiatric contact and compared the 
status congruency score distributions of psychiatric 
outpatients with those of nonpsychiatric controls. The 
congruency scores contributed uniquely to the prediction 
of post-outpatient-contact performance, accounting for a 
significant amount of the criterion variance beyond a 
linear combination of its components. The outpatients 
who were congruent or who exhibited accelerated 
promotions were more effective than their under- 
achieving, outpatient peers. Score distribution compar- 
isons indicate that the outpatient-contact group had 
fewer accelerated achievers and more negatively incon- 
gruent members than the controls—Author abstract. 

5271. Friedman, Alan W. (Washington U.) Time 
estimation as a function of psychopathology. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 
5438-5439. 

5272. González-Pabón, José F. (Rutgers State U.) 
Patterns of psychopathology: Correspondences and 
distinctions between samples of American and 
Puerto Rican mental hospital patients. Dissertation 
Шү" International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5439— 

5273. Jonckheere, Р. (“Le Val Saucy” Bossut- 
Gottechain, Belgium) L'érotomanie et la relation avec 
autrui dans les psychoses: A propos de 13 cas. 
[Erotomania and the relationships of psychotic patients 
with others.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971, Vol. 71(5), 
344-382. Presents 13 cases of erotomania, the 
"delusional belief of being loved by the object" and 
surveys the literature about this type of delusion. In most 
cases it appeared together with schizophrenia. 5 fun- 
damental mechanisms in the development of eroto- 
mania, which can appear in combination, are dis- 
tinguished: (a) compensatory mechanism, e.g. ш case of 
loneliness; (b) imagination mechanism carrying ош the 
relationship in fantasy reduces guilt and danger of actual 
contact; (c) revenge-erotomania, triggered off by an 
earlier (often imagined) insult from the object (d) 
erotomania as a defense against latent homosexuality; 
and (e) erotomania as a defense against feelings of 
depersonalization.—E. Coché. ears 

5274. Kalman, G., et al. (Shalvata Psychiatric Hosp., 
Hod-Hasharon, Israel) Symptom clusters in various 
forms of depression. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(3), 219-232. 
—Conducted a factor analysis of the principal symptoms 
of depression in 137 depressive patients and a control 
group of 51 hysterical neurotics. 2 clusters were found: 
A, typical for endogenous depression (including manic- 
depressive illness, circular and depressed type, and 
involutional melancholia); and B, typical for depressive 
neurosis. The traditional differentiation of various forms 
of endogenous and reactive depressions were supported. 
The Israeli “Western” ethnic group was compared with 
the “Easterner,” where cases of endogenous depressions 
were found to be extremely low. Although the Israeli 
Population is heterogeneous in the sociodemographic 
sense, the total picture of symptomatology of the 
depressions did not differ from that found in countries 
having stable populations. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5275. Kostandov, E. A. & Arzumanov, Y. L. (Inst. of 
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Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Vyzvannye po- 
tentsialy kory cheloveka na emotsional’nye 
zritel’nye stimuly. [Evoked potentials in the human 
cortex in response to emotional visual stimuli.] Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 199(2), 497-500.—10 
mental patients experiencing real life conflicts were 
shown neutral and emotional words of equal length. 
Exposure time was 200 msec., a word being shown every 
5 sec. Evoked potentials (EPs) were recorded from the 
occipital and the vertex regions of the scalp, The EEG 
output of 100 EPs to neutral words and of 57 EPs to 
emotional words was computer-processed. The most 
reliable and sometimes the only EP component was the 
late positive wave. Its amplitude was greater for 
emotional than for neutral words (p < .001) and its 
latency shorter (p < .02), but only in the occipital region. 
These and previous findings indicate that the effect of 
the limbic system on the cortex is not diffuse but 
localized.—L. Zusne. 

5276. León, Carlos A. & Micklin, Michael. (U. del 
Valle, Div. of Health Sciences, Cali, Colombia) Opin- 
iones comunitarias sobre la enfermedad mental y 
su tratamiento en Cali, Colombla. [Community 
opinions about mental illness and its treatment in Cali, 
Colombia.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 197 (Dec), Vol. 17(6), 385-395.—Interviewed 800 
heads of households of a random sample from urban 
sectors stratified according to social class, to determine 
their ideas about the characteristics and causes of mental 
illnesses, about the competence of psychiatrists to treat 
them, and about psychiatric procedures. It is concluded 
that interviewees are relatively ignorant about causes 
and characteristics of mental illness. About '/ the Ss 
could not offer specific differences between “crazy "апа 
“nervous,” but 56% gave behavioral terms in definition 
of “crazy.” There is a high degree of confidence in the 
professional competence of psychiatrists, but most 
people do not know how sychiatrists treat mentally ill 

sons. (24 ref.)—English summary. 

PERITI. fom ari Mair, J. M. (Middlesex Hosp., 
Medical School, London, England) Reactions of psy- 
chiatric outpatients to teaching Interviews. British 
Medical Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(5735), 613-615. 

5278. Pilowsky, I. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) Oral contraceptives and psychiatric Ill- 
ness. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
32(6), 402-405.—Conducted a questionnaire survey of 
211 women attending an outpatient psychiatric de- 

artment on their use of oral contraceptives and the 
onset of psychiatric illness. Of the 87 Ss who had taken 
contraceptives, 12 Ss were selected who had begun the 
use of oral contraceptives the year previous to psychi- 
atric illness, 14 Ss who used contraceptives the year 
following psychiatric illness, and 12 Ss who күб 
controls. Ss did not differ significantly in age, marital 
status, or diagnosis. 6 Ss in the Ist group reported 
extremely unhappy marriages as opposed to none in the 
other 2 groups (р = .01). There were significantly more 
Roman Catholics in the 2nd greet Cy oral conta 
were more likely to be using, E - 

coptives that were strongly progestogenic ue 99 
estrogen content. Results гис И оо, 

traceptives appears to Бе теа Pus ODE 

pone nes уоп in sy of е 

is finding is related to the 10.95 
Е significance of the doctor’s visit to 


in the drugs.—S. Knapp. 
ыле. Sanders, Helen I. & Warrington, Elizabeth K. 
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(National Hosp., London, England) Memory for remote 
events in amnesic patients. Brain, 1971, Vol. 94(4), 
661-668.—Describes a test of recognition of well-known 
faces and a long-term memory questionnaire devised to 
provide quantitative and objective assessment of ret- 
rograde amnesia. The performances of 5 amnesic 
patients were compared with normal controls. It was 
found that the duration of retrograde effects was very 
extensive, extending up to nearly 40 yr., which was the 
time span sampled in this study. There was also no 
evidence that memory for remote events was spared or 
less impaired than for recent events. Findings fail to 
support an interpretation of retrograde amnesia in terms 
of consolidation theory. It is suggested that a unitary 
functional disorder could account for both anterograde 
and retrograde amnesia—W. A. Wilson. 

5280. Silverman, Julian. (Esalen Inst., Big Sur, Calif.) 
Stimulus intensity modulation and psychological 
dis-ease. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 42- 
80.—Presents a study of the sensory bases of psycho- 
logical functioning and of psychological “dis-ease.” In 
regard to psychological “dis-ease,” emphasis is placed 
upon a consideration of some major psychiatric syn- 
dromes in terms of differences in patterns of modulating 
sensory information. Psychological “dis-ease,” in gen- 
eral, is conceptualized in terms of types of dysfunctions 
in hypothetical sensory “filter” mechanisms in the CNS. 
Types of normal Sensory-physiological functioning also 
are considered. (143 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5281. Soulé, Michel. La “ficelle” dans le jeu de la 
bobine, étude génétique de sa maitrise. [The 
"thread" in the spool game, genetic study of its mastery.] 
Revue Fran aise de Psychanalyse, 1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 
431-436.—] oting the pleasure an infant takes in 
obtaining control in the spool game, it is proposed that 
an infant may employ th 
means of successive steps when exhibiting various 
functional disorders. These take on an automatic pattern 
of repetition as the result of the mother's influence on the 
primary identification of his own functional mechanisms 
and ego organization. Autoeroticism, in which the infant 
libidinizes his functional mechanisms, is seen underlying 


reversible with modifications in the child's environment, 
e.g., changing the mother's habits or finding a mother 
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5283. — — —. Depression after childbirth. British 
Medical Journal, 1969(Feb), Vol. 1(5642), 460-461. 
5284. Eysenck, H. J. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
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England) Hysterical personality and sexual adjust- 
ment, attitudes and behaviour. Journal of Sex Re. 
search, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 274-281.—Compared the 
sexual attitudes and behaviors of 100 "hysterical per- 
sonalities” who scored high on the Neuroticism and 
Extraversion scales of the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
with 100 stable introverts who scored low on these Scales, 
The main findings indicate that hysterics are more active 
sexually, have stronger libidinal drives, are more excited 
by sexual stimuli, pay less regard to social taboos on 
sexual matters, and are more strongly affected by 
perverted thoughts.—E. B. Jaffa. 

5285. Fallik, A. & Sigal, M. (Government Hosp., Ness 
Ziona, Israel) Hysteria: The choice of symptom site. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1971, Vol. 19(5), 310- 
138.—Presents a study of 40 cases of sensory-motor 
conversion reaction over a 5-yr period. Results indicate 
that the choice of symptom site was influenced by 
certain factors: (a) the site was most often the area or 
limb in which a previous lesion, injury, or organic defect 
was present; (b) the site and character of the symptom 
were influenced in particular by iatrogenic suggestion as 
a result of repeated medical examination; and (c) 
generally the conversion symptom was manifested on the 
dominant side. In addition to recognizing the importance 
of personality trends, it was observed that the appear- 
ance of the symptom in all cases was preceded by an 
intersocial or interpersonal conflict which could be 
traced through a thorough case history. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5286. Houston, B. Kent; Olson, Marsha, & Botkin, 
Allan. (U. Kansas) Trait anxiety and beliefs regarding 
danger and threat to self-esteem. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
152.—Administered the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory to 
46 Ss, who were then asked to rate the degree of threat or 
danger involved in several hypothetical situations. 
Results support R. Lazurus’ theory that chronic or 
dispositional anxiety is significantly related to beliefs 
that the environment is physically dangerous and 
threatening to self-esteem.—4. Olson. T 

5287. Ley, J. & Titeca, J. (200 Ave. du Prince 
d'Orange, Brussels, Belgium) Le traumatisme émotion- 
nel en médecine des accidents. [Emotional trauma- 
tism in accident medical practice.] Acta Psychiatrica 
Belgica, 1971(Jul), Vol. 71(4), 237—260.— Presents 2 case 
studies of an anxiety neurosis as the consequence of a 
Serious emotional trauma, A period of latency passed 
between the accident and the appearance of neurotic 
Symptoms. There seemed to be no predisposing factors 
within the patients. A survey of the literature explains 
some of the psychophysiological mechanisms by which 
posttraumatic neuroses can occur. It also points out that 
these conditions are easily misunderstood as compen- 
sation neuroses and that they frequently become chron- 
ic.—E. Coché. Г 

5288. Muehleman, Jacob Т. (Southern Illinois О.) 
The effects of cognitive rehearsal and cognitive 
reappraisal on fearful behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5452. 

3289. Novak, Arthur L. (U. Kansas) Cognitive styles 
and family perception in the disturbed family. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6058-6059, 

5290. Roth, Martin, Anxiety neuroses and phobic 
States: І. Clinical features. British Medical Journal, 
1969(Feb), Vol. 1(5642), 489-492, 
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5291. Roth, Martin & Myers, D. H. (U. Newcastle 
upon Tyne, England) Anxiety neuroses and phobic 
states: Ш. Referral and prevention. British Medical 
Journal, 1969(Mar), Vol. 1(5644), 619-620. 

5292. Schwab, John J. (U. Florida) Depressive 
illness: А sociomedical syndrome. Psychosomatics, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 385-389.— Depression is viewed 
as a psychobiologic disturbance characterized by 
lowered mood, negative self-evaluation, changes in 
biologic patterns such as sleeping and eating, inter- 
personal manifestations, and pessimism and despair. The 
depression syndrome is almost always precipitated by 
loss, and is compounded with medical illness. The 
present age of pessimism is conducive to depressive 
responses. Social factors lead to depression at all age 
levels and in many types of patients. Symptoms are 
class-related, and social distance may result in over- 
diagnosis or underdiagnosis. А 3-pronged treatment 
approach must be used, involving psychotherapy, med- 
ication, and resocialization. Particularly important is a 
humanistic approach by the doctor—A. M. Goldstein. 

5293, Weissman, Myrna M. (Yale U., Medical School, 
Depression Research Unit) Casework and pharma- 
cotherapy in treatment of depression. Social Case- 
work, 1972(Jan), Vol. 53(1), 38-44.—Describes expe- 
tiences with 40 depressed outpatients receiving casework 
in conjunction with antidepressant medication. Focus is 
on timing and intensity of casework and on the problems 
arising from combining casework with pharmacother- 
apy.—M. W. Linn. 

5294. Wolters, W. Н. (U. Utrecht, Wilhelmina 
Children’s Hosp., Netherlands) Encopresis. Psycho- 
therapy & Psychosomatics, 1971, Vol. 19(5), 266-287. 
—Reviews the most important studies on encopresis in 
children. The various authors differ widely in their views 
concerning the definition, etiology, and treatment of 
encopresis. Only a very small number of researchers are 
found to integrate both the somatic and psychosocial 
approaches. Remarkably little attention is paid to 
examination of the colon. The large number of variables 
involved in the etiology of encopresis is noted and a 
multiple therapeutic technique is advocated. A research 
Project designed to discover differences in the etiology 
ànd course of the disease in patients with and without 
demonstrable somatic disorder is described. (67 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Psychosis 


‚5295. Ardila, Alfredo. (U. Javeriana Bogota, Colom- 
bia) Alteraciones bioquímicas en las psicosis con 
relación a las estructuras límbicas. [Biochemical 
Changes in psychoses in relation to the limbic system.] 

evista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1971, Vol. 36), 
387-402 — Reviews the possible alteration of the bio- 
genic amines with respect to the limbic system during 
Psychoses. If it is accepted that some change in the 
Metabolism and utilization of biogenic amines can оссш 

uring psychoses, some phenomena, e.g. ‘intracranial 
Stimulation, ECS, the effects of REM deprivation, and 
Some perceptual alterations, become clearer. (32 ref.) 
—English abstract. д 

5296. Biles, Раш Е. (U. South Carolina) The effect 
after delay of reinforcing psychotics’ positive and 
Negative references to self and others. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 32(10-B), 6042. 


46: 3471—3202 


5297. Danon-Boileau, Henri. A propos de la com- 
pulsion de répétition chez l'adolescent psychotique. 
[On repetition compulsion in a psychotic adolescent.] 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 
421-430.— iscusses repetition compulsion in 2 types of 
psychotic adolescents who are distinguished by their 
therapeutic management. The Ist group is characterized 
by erotomania and certain types of behavior after failing 
exams in school. It is theorized that repetition compul- 
sion in these cases serves the purpose of manufacturing a 
situation which submerges the ego and serves as a 
psychotic defense against normal object relationships, In 
the other psychotic group, compulsion leads to death. 
The symbols of object castration and the difficulties of 
controlling the countertransferential relationship are 
discussed. The object in both groups is seen as support of 
projections expressed by means of repetitions,—P. 
Hertzberg. 

5298. De M'Uzan, Micliel. Le même et l'identique. 
[The self and identity.] Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, 
1970(May), Vol. 34(3), 441-451—Discusses the differ- 
ence between self and identity in which the Freudian 
“external return to self” becomes nothing more than 
indefinite repetition of identity. In this regard, 2 kinds of 
phenomena which are classically related to repetition 
compulsion are distinguished. 1 group involves а repro- 
duction of self and results from structures in which the 
past is sufficiently developed; the other involves a 
reproduction of identity in which the development of the 
past is lacking. The psychological, clinical, and person- 
ality attributes which characterize repetition of self and 
repetition of identity are described. The role of memory 
is discussed.—P. Hertzberg. 2 

5299. Herridge, С. Е. & Abey-Wickrama, І. (Spring- 
field Hosp., London, England) Acute latrogenic hy- 
pothyroid psychosis. British. Medical Journal, 1969 
(Jul), Vol. 3(5663), 154. Ё 

5300. Jeri, Е. Raúl & Sanchez, César. (U. Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos, Lima, Peru) Psicosis en la 
niñez de comienzo tardio. [Late onset childhood 
psychosis.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
34(2), 91-109.—Of 5,936 psychiatric patients treated in a 
general hospital during a 6-yr period, 3 (.5/ 1,000) were 
psychotic with age of onset between 6 and 10 yr. (late 
onset childhood psychosis). The clinical picture was very 
similar to adult schizophrenia, but Ss also exhibited 
language disturbances, learning disabilities, and poy 
image distortions of the face. Ss were treated by 
individual and family psychotherapy, Phenow Mean, 
and occupational therapy. During hospitalization HE 
psychotic symptoms remitted. 2 Ss relapsed after hospi! 
discharge because they discontinued drug therapy an 
returned to unfavorable family environment. 1 S, from k 
higher socioeconomic class, continues in a state i 
remission. (English, French, & German summaries) ( 

2 оигпа! summary. 1 
ie mh Stevens, Barbara. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Impact of community-orientated psychiatry 
on marriage and fertility of psychotic women. Britis 
Medical Journal, 1969(Oct), Vol. 4(5674), 22-24. 


5302. a inve 
la esquizofrenia. [Biological 


nia.] Acta Terg 170), 289-295.—Summarizes research 


1971(Aug), 
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on schizophrenia in the following areas: genetic, bio- 
chemical, neurophysiological, behavioral, pharmacolog- 
ical, etc. A pilot study by the World Health Organization 
is described concerning the mental status of patients with 
functional psychoses, particularly schizophrenia, in 9 
countries —V. A. Colotla. 

5303. Bryson, Carolyn Q. (Marion County Assn. for 
Retarded Children, Indianapolis, Ind.) Short-term 
memory and cross-modal information processing in 
autistic children. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 81-91.— Tested short-term memory 
and cross-modal information processing capacities of 7 
male autistic or schizophrenic 3-6 yr. olds. Visual-visual 
and auditory-visual matching and sequencing tasks were 
presented under 3 conditions: (a) simultaneous, (b) 
successive, and (c) delayed. Although there were large 
individual differences in the patterning of intact func- 
tions, most Ss showed severe visual-visual short-term 
memory deficits and several Ss were unable to make 
cross-modal associations between auditory and visual 
stimuli. Results suggest that perceptual disabilities rather 
than emotional disturbance may underly the delayed 
intellectual and language development of psychotic 
children and may contribute to the development of 
bizarre behavior patterns. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5304. Cox, Judith F. & H. B. Thomas. (State 
University Coll. New York, Plattsburgh) The Draw- 
A-Person Test as an Indicator of schizophrenia. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 23-24. 

‚5305. Cromwell, Rue L. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Strategies for studying schizophrenic behav- 
lor. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 121-146. 
—Describes definitions, interdisciplinary constructs, and 
simple schizophrenic-normal comparisons as major 
conceptual problems retarding progress in schizophrenia 
research. A stimulus redundancy formulation is pre- 
sented in order to resolve some of the apparently 
conflicting research evidence. This formulation, and the 
research related to it, argues that schizophrenia can best 
be understood in terms of at least 2 different types of 
progressions: high and low redundancy. (63 ref.)—Jour- 
nal Tua 

6. Cruse, James R. (U. Kentucky) The eff 
premorbid adjustment and M e 
versus non-contingent censure upon reminiscence 
in schizophrenic and normal subjects. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5436. 

5307. Davis, Harry K. & Lowrance, Bobby R. (U. 
Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Hand signs in 
schizophrenla. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 32(11), 748-750.—Reports results of obser- 
vations and photographs of the hand signs of 66 
schizophrenic patients receiving multiple electroshock 
treatments. Direct observations as well as black and 

white photographs did not confirm the previously 
described observations by P. Roper and B. Grad. Results 
indicate that in this series of Ss, the hand signs follow no 
pattern either diagnostically or prognostically —Journal 
summary. 

5308. Davis, William Е. (Veterans Administrati 

Hosp., Psychology Reasearch Lab., Downey, Ill.) Age 
and the discriminative "power" of the MMPI with 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic patients. Jour- 
nal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 151.—Compared the responses of 4 groups of 20 
patients on 12 scales of the MMPI according to age 
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(18-28 yr. or 45—56 yr.) and diagnosis (schizophrenic or 
nonschizophrenic). Results indicate that although young 
schizophrenics and nonschizophrenics were dis- 
tinguished on the basis of expected profile differences, 
no significant differences were found between the 2 older 
groups. It is suggested that the greater communality of 
experiences shared by older Ss tends to have a leveling 
effect on overall profile differences.—4. Olson. 

5309. Goldberg, Solomon С. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Psychopharmacology Research Branch, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Advantages and problems in the use of 
performance tests to study schizophrenic deficit. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 1-5.—Considers 
that performance measures (е.р., RT, perceptual con- 
stancy, or word associations) can contribute to a better 
understanding of drug action than can behavior ratings 
by offering a greater opportunity to define and delineate 
behavior. In spite of a plethora of measures which are 
presumed to be aspects of schizophrenic deficit, less is 
known about drug effects on such performance measures 
than on symptom and behavior ratings. Difficulties with 
measuring performance deficit in schizophrenia arise in 
separating the effects of practice, test difficulty, moti- 
vation to perform, and ability to follow test instructions 
from the performance function being measured. Few 
tests have survived or undergone replication studies, 
except those on RT. Some tests show that relatively few 
of the patients have pathological scores. Rarely are the 
standard psychometric characteristics of these tests 
reported.—Journal abstract. 

5310. Hartemink, John H. (Kent State U.) Physical 
aggression in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5442. 

5311. Holzman, Philip S. (U. Chicago) Assessment 
of perceptual functioning in schizophrenia. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 29-41.—Considers that 
perceptual tests, where motility is a highly significant 
source of variance (e.g, RT, tapping speed, an 
dexterity), are stable, reliable, and relatively independent 
of intellectual level (above a certain minimum), socio- 
economic status, and race. Their ease of administration, 
relative refractoriness to practice and to motivational 
variables recommend them for use in determining 
clinical status and especially for monitoring the effects of 
psychopharmacologic agents. A rationale for the impor- 
tance of using measures of motility in assessing schiz- 
ophrenic and other psychopathology is discussed. The 
presumed importance of motility lies in its critical role in 
the organization and control of many psychological 
processes including perception. Its role in monitoring 
effective and adaptive response to stimulus inputs, to 
executive intentions, and its central importance ш 
regulation through feedback are emphasized. The in- 
volvement of the musculature in schizophrenia 1s 
underscored with reference to some significant research 
findings. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. Е 

5312. LeBow, Michael D. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Transfer learning in chronic schizophren- 
lcs. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 19 
(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 27-30.—Compared reversal shift 
where the assignment of stimuli to categories change 
but the relevant dimension did not change, and extrac 
mensional shift, where a different dimension was mace 
relevant after training. 28 chronic schizophrenics Уер 
trained to the same consecutive correct response crite: 
поп in a 3-choice form or color discrimination at 
shifted to 1 of 4 possible transfer tasks. It was found tha 
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(a) extradimensional shift took more trials and errors to 
criterion than reversal shift, and (b) more perseveration 
as compared to other errors were made by the total 
sample. The need for a uniform methodology and an 
evaluation of S selection factors when investigating the 
performance of schizophrenics is discussed. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5313. Lister, Hugh L. (Columbia U.) A study of the 
post-hospital adjustment of schizophrenic patients 
above and below the poverty level. Dissertation 
oe International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5344- 
5345. 

5314. Marinow, A. (Psychiatric Hosp., 
Bela/Russensko, Bulgaria) Diabetes In chronic schiz- 
ophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous. System, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 32(11), 771-718.—Observed diabetes in 7 chronic 
paranoid schizophrenics. With 3 of them the diabetes 
appeared after 2-3 yr. of neuroleptic treatment. The 
blood sugar level reached up to 400 mg.% without being 
reduced by rimicid or insulin. The blood sugar elevation 
is considered to be related to the complex endocrinologic 
discorrelations in schizophrenia as well as resulting from 
neuroleptic treatment in the sense of the so-called 

phenothiazine diabetes” as described by E. Thonnard. 
—Journal abstract. 

5315. Mori, Grover. (U. Peru, Lima) La signif- 
Icación de la angustia en Іа esquizofrenia crónica. 
[The meaning of anxiety in chronic schizophrenia.] 
Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 
1-6.—Discussed anxiety as a constitutive symptom in the 
clinical picture of schizophrenia. This symptom has been 
given little study, and has been mentioned only in 
relation to the onset of the illness. 3 case histories are 
presented. Anxiety is discussed in relation to organic 
processes of the brain. In many cases of chronic 
schizophrenia it exhibits the characteristics of a symptom 
of passage from an endogenous to an organic disease, 
following H. Wieck's formulation. (English, French, & 
German summaries)—L. M. Laosa. 

. 5316. Rousey, Clyde L. & Goetzinger, C. P. (Men- 
ninger Foundation, Children's Div., Topeka, Kan.) 
Auditory dysfunction in schizophrenic patients. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
180-184.—Administered phonetically balanced lists to 
20 young schizophrenics, 13 emotionally disturbed 
nonschizophrenics, and 15 normals. All groups were 
comparable both for speech reception thresholds and for 
discrimination scores on easier lists. However, а signif- 
icant trend appears: the normals do best on the more 
difficult lists, the schizophrenics worst, and the other 
group ranks in between. These differences scores are 
suggested as 1 index of central auditory disability. 
—Journal abstract. 

5317. Tahmisian, James A. (U. Kentucky) Premorbid 
adjustment and goal directed self-presentation of 
schizophrenic patients. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 

5318. Ziziemsky, David А. & Naj 


and comments On 


criticisms of the methodology and selection of diagnostic 
d for the 
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appropriate selection of criteria, including tabulation of 

possible symptoms, qualitative ER of the Pu 

toms and comparative studies. (16 ref.)—English sum- 
гу. · 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


5319. Goldstein, Michael J., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The stability and лену of measures of 
thought, perception and emotional arousal. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, MS 24(1), 107-120.—Presents 
evidence concerning the stability and sensitivity of 3 
classes of behavioral measures: (а) word association. 
quality, (b) doge coping style, and (c) skin 
resistance level and reactivity across a 21-day interval. 57 
acute schizophrenic males were administered these 
measures 7 and 28 days following admission to a state 
hospital. !/ the Ss were assigned to active phenothiazine 
medication at 7 days and '/ continued on placebo. 
Comparison of correlations between 7- and 28-day data 
for drug and placebo groups revealed different patterns 
of stability across time and sensitivity to drug ingestion 
for each of the 3 classes of measures.—Journal abstract. 

5320. Guilmot, P. H., et al. (2 Chemin privé, 
Lovenjoel, Belgium) Le thiothixéne dans le traitement 
de la schizophrénie. [Thiothixene in the treatment of 
schizophrenia.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
71(4), 306-319.—Thiothixene was used in 50 cases of 
chronic schizophrenia, either by simple prescription or in 
a double blind cross-over. The drug was shown to be 
almost without toxicity and with only minor extra- 
pyramidal effects. In chronic schizophrenics there was 
better contact with the environment and a reduction of 
hallucinations. Moreover it enlivened the general activity 
of the patients.—E. Coché. 

5321. Itil, Turan M., Hsu, William; Saletu, Bernd, & 
Klingenberg, Helen. (U. Missouri, Medical School, St. 
Louis) Effects of fluphenazine hydrochloride on 
digital computer sleep prints of schizophrenic 

tients. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 32(11), 751-758.—Studied the effect of flu henazine 
hydrochloride on the all-night sleep process of 11 chronic 
schizophrenic patients using digital computer period 
analysis and automatic sleep stage classification (sleep 
print method) of the EEG, as well as visual evaluation of 
the REM activity. Findings suggest that fluphenazine 
hydrochloride acts as a major neuroleptic drug and has 
both a central inhibitory and “stimulatory” effect. 
During high dosage treatment moderately deep stages 
(Stage 2) increased, while very deep sleep (Stage 4) and 
awakening stages decreased. In the low dosage drug 
period, a slight increase of awakening states and à 
decrease of sleep Stage 2 was observed. The length of 
REM periods and the number of REM-cycles increased 
significantly during fluphenazine treatment. ile 4 Ss 
lacked REM periods during placebo recordings, only 1S 
did so during low-dosage treatment. During high-dosage 
treatment all Ss showed REM gs When Ss e 

ivi into therapy resistant and therapy respons 
oerte found that responsive Ss exhibited 


f awakening states and superim, osed fast 
е related 


Sumo. itil, Turan M., et al. (U. Missouri, Inst of 


Psychiatry, St. Louis) Comparison of the clinical and 
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electroencephalographical effects of molindone and 
trifluoperazine in acute schizophrenic patients. 
Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(9-10), 
6-13.—Carried out double-blind clinical and EEG 
investigations during the treatment of 58 acute schiz- 
ophrenics with either trifluoperazine or molindone. No 
major differences were detected between the drugs in 
therapeutic efficiency or occurrence of side effects. 
Molindone produced EEG changes similar to those of 
trifluoperazine and other major tranquilizers. Classified 
as a major neuroleptic drug on the basis of its EEG 
profile, molindone has a central stimulatory effect 
similar to that of other neuroleptic drugs but different 
from dextroamphetamine. This effect, however, was not 
observed in these studies. On the basis of EEG 
investigations and all-night sleep studies, it was hy- 
pothesized that molindone exerts its predominant effect 
on the ascending reticular activating system.—S. 
Winokur. ST 
5323. Kornetsky, Conan. (Boston U., Medical School, 
Div. of Psychiatry The use of a simple test of 
attention as a measure of drug effects in schiz- 
ophrenic patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
24(1) 99-106.—Reviews the use of the Continuous 
Performance Test (CPT), a simple test of attention, in 
assessing drug effects in schizophrenic patients. Results 
of experiments are reviewed showing the sensitivity of 
the росы to both acute and chronic administration 
of phenothiazine drugs. In single doses, the drug impairs 
performance while after chronic administration, per- 
formance improves. Impairment in performance on the 
CPT is found in approximately 40-45% of testable 
patients who show no deficit in performance on a simple 
cognitive test. In patients with a deficit on the CPT, their 
performance after chronic drug therapy covaries with 
rating scales of clinical state. Patients who perform 
poorly on the CPT are more likely to have a history of 
mental illness in the family than those patients whose 
performance is indistinguishable from that of normal Ss. 
(15 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

5324. Payne, В. W. (Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., 
Philadelphia) The effects of drugs on objective 
measures of thought disorder in schizophrenic 
patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 147- 
158.—Distinguishes 3 separate and possibly independent 
syndromes „among schizophrenic patients. “Process 
schizophrenics” are characterized by a relatively low IQ, 
general psychomotor retardation, a slow RT, perceptual 
underconstancy, concreteness, and distractibility. Many 
of these specific defects can be produced in normals by 
phencyclidine. No known drug (e.g., the phenothiazines) 
has been shown to improve all these dysfunctions 
significantly in schizophrenics. "Psychotic anxiety reac- 
tion" describes the thinking disturbances found in many 
reactive schizophrenics, consisting of a tendency to 
produce unusual responses in a wide range of exper- 

imental situations, accompanied by an unusual degree of 

"perceptual constancy.” These behavioral abnormalities 
might be due to the disruptive effects of a very high level 
of anxiety, and might be alleviated by depressant drugs. 
“Overinclusive psychosis,” characterizes a minority of 
hyperactive schizophrenics and some manic patients. 
who seem to use unusually broad and vaguely defined 
concepts in their thinking. LSD may induce this type of 
thinking in normals, and it is possible that it may 
respond to phenothiazine medication. (29 tef.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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5325. Rappaport, M., Hopkins, H. K., Silverman, J., & 
Hall, K. (Agnews State Hosp., San Jose, Calif.) Auditory 
signal detection in schizophrenics. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 6—28.—Examined differences in 
auditory signal detection between 22 paranoid and 24 
nonparanoid schizophrenic patients and 22 normals 
under 6 signal-to-noise conditions off and on different 
dosages of phenothiazine medication. With increasing 
levels of phenothiazine medication the signal detection 
performance of paranoids increased while for nonpar- 
anoids it decreased. Normals performed best under all 
signal-to-noise conditions and paranoids worst. Only 
paranoids as compared to nonparanoids adopted con- 
sistently and significantly more conservative decision 
making criteria. Both normals and nonparanoids adopt- 
ed decision criteria close to optimum. The d^ measure of 
signal detection theory used to assess signal detection 
performance does not appear to reflect solely the 
sensitivity of the auditory mechanism in schizophrenics. 
Rather, it reflects the combined influences of decreased 
correct responses, increased propensity to make omission 
errors, and large response variability. (34 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

5326. Schooler, Nina R. & Goldberg, Solomon C. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Psychopharmacology 
Research Branch, Rockville, Md.) Performance tests 
in a study of phenothiazines in schizophrenia: 
Caveats and conclusions. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, 
Vol. 24(1) 81-98.—Administered a battery of per- 
formance tests to approximately 480 acutely schizo- 
phrenic patients prior to treatment and repeatedly during 
а 26-wk course of treatment with 1 of 3 phenothiazines 
(acetophenazine, chlorpromazine, or fluphenazine). In- 
cluded were measures of simple RT, cognitive stimulus 
generalization, sway suggestibility, definition of affec- 
tively toned words, and subjective uncertainty. Each 
measure was chosen to reflect a specific aspect of 
schizophrenic deficit or dysfunction. Changes in per- 
formance over time and correlations with symptom 
rating scales of psychopathology presumably tapping the 
same schizophrenic dysfunctions were examined. Most 
changes in performance occurred between the initial and 
Ist repeated testing. Correlations with clinical ratings 
were seen primarily in symptoms of withdrawal and 
cognitive disturbance. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 

5327. Spohn, Herbert E. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) A strategy for the study of behavioral 
mechanisms of antipsychotic drug action in schiz- 
ophrenia. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1), 201- 
208.—Proposes a basic strategy for studying the time- 
course of antipsychotic drug effects upon performance 
measures in parallel with the time-course of drug effects 
upon the symptoms of schizophrenia, general morbidity, 
and ward behavior. Critical for the productivity of this 
strategy is the inclusion of performance measures that 
reflect functioning in psychological processes—e.£» 
attention and perception, in which schizophrenic-specific 
deficit or deviance has been demonstrated and which 
may be presumed to mediate symptom formation. 
Promising candidates for inclusion in a battery of 
performance measures under these criteria are those 
reflecting functioning in the information-processing 
Sequence, i.e., in sensory-attentional-perceptual-cognitive 
Processes. Given this approach, the examination O' 
relationships between patterns of change at the level of 
deficit performance and of symptomatology, has the 
potentiality of disclosing both mechanisms of drug 
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action and critical mediating mechanisms of schizo- 5332. Ishikawa, Hitoshi, et al. (U. Tokyo, Japan) 
hrenic disorder.—Journal abstract. Psychosomatic study of angina pectoris. Psycho- 
5328. Tecce, Joseph J. & Cole, Jonathan O. (Boston — somatics, 1971(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 390-397.—Some anginal 
State Hosp., Lab. of Neuropsychology, Mass.) Psycho- attacks are induced by emotional stress; however, the 
physlologic responses of schizophrenics to drugs. majority are also induced by physical stress and only a 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(1) 159-200—Re- few by emotional stress alone. As a method for 
views studies of psychophysiologic responses of schiz- experimental emotional stress, the interview method 
ophrenics to drugs which have involved cardiovascular including the patient's life history and past illnesses 
measures, electrical skin activity, digital temperature, proved to be most effective in inducing anginal attacks. 
pupillary response, muscle activity, and respiration. The Аза physical characteristic of Ss reacting to emotional 
effects of phenothiazines, sympathetic and parasym- stress, the heart rate and blood pressure are unstable and 
pathetic agents were varied and complex. Phenothiazines easily tend to become elevated. As a result, it is 
reduced generally elevated basal levels of psychophysi- speculated that the myocardial energy expenditure 
ological activity of schizophrenics (except for heart rate) increases producing changes in the electrocardiogram 
and their reactivity to stimuli. These changes were often and is then followed by an anginal attack, As a 
accompanied by behavioral improvement, suggesting psychological characteristic, emotional reactions, €.» 
that schizophrenics can be characterized by excessive anxiety and hostility toward the source of trauma, 
levels of arousal which are decreased by phenothiazines disease, and problems in human relationship were 
to more moderate levels. In contrast, Russian work significant. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

indicates that the basal levels of schizophrenics are 5333. Janicki, M. P. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
initially low and are generally elevated by drugs, Recurrent herpes labialis and recurrent aphthous 


including phenothiazines, with accompanying improve- ulcerations: Psychological components. Psychother- 
ment in psychological functions. A 2-process theoretical apy & Psychosomatics, 1971, Vol. 19(5), 288-294.—Re- 
model involving attention and arousal processes is Views the relevant research literature to determine the 


roposed to à izophrenic behavior. A PS. chological components in 2 psychophysiological 
proposed to account Са А ]ues effects is disorder recurrent herpes labialis and recurrent 


ае for removal of law of initial val Моше ulcerations. 2 major variables are noted: (a) 
ibe 5 al ut Б a 

escribed. (185 ref) оаа oac нола stress is usually associated with outbreaks of 

both and appears to be the precipitating agent, and (b) 

PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER counseling and psychotherapy appear to have an effect 


5329, —. ulcer. British Medical upon the nature of the recurrences and oftentimes upon 
Journal, 1969(Aug), Mind en. 374. Ё their cessation. (22 ref.)—Journal ШУ ES 
5330. Dalma, Juan. (428 Sarol Passage, San Miguel de 5334. Lipkowski, Z. J. & Kiriakos, a ( ШО a 
Tucumán, Argentina) Encuadre metodológico del Coll, Medical School) P ы A 
estudio de las enfermedades psicosomáticas y central serous топора у: OY) vion, Ara се 
actualización del concepto de dispocicobiosis. report. Psychosomatics, 177) 1 Pe Ди 
[Methodological framework of the study of psycho- 401.— Presents the clinical. d S 5 Lm 
somatic diseases and modernization of the concept О retinopathy. Although the pooR TP pàtbogenesis 
ИС А КЕ 
ica Latina, 1971(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 41 | — Describes а his di as 
Bedera version o ri kie оня earlier which now precipitating саш. A ао e: у" SED 
includes neuroses, psychoses, character disorders, drug who developed Aus Ооп suggests an antecedant 
addiction and delinquency, suicide, prostitution, va- between the onset of visual symptoms and a? Amen, 
grancy, and “vices and passions." ‘Any one of these “trauma involving inal pedit А uM ct 
conditions may be caused by: biological factors, social. nying affect. It is reco mmended he quire. about any 
economic factors, interpersonal stress, atypical social- this disorder the p улаа а ТАҢ dod 
cultural patterns, deficiencies ог frustrations due to immediate antece lent piyon e NES DD M M. 
biographical factors, mental contagion, ог value crises. p and its accompanying ч 
et ыкы addition of qu diseases to the (LAMP Martin, (Columbia 0) A stu ду of 

ove scheme.—V. A. Colotla. Р 
рз mes Groen, J. Ј. (Leiden oe te te Sahing asthmatic and non-asthmatic children. Dis- 

c esis = ‹ + j 

logy AHE pecu ea & Psychosomatics, сетат Abstracts International, 1972(Mar). 
Toy ої Рерцо шее S Considers that the pho T Sg pinkertom P. (О. Fiet o manage Psy- 
somatic specificity hypothesis for the etiology of рерио nati kerton, PiyGnehips In {һе management 
ulcer, which was based om phy siological, ш оов боой thma. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
psychoanalytical, and biographical data, has been shown ot стю o) 251-265.—Presents 4 selected case 
to be compatible with the results of later physiological, 1971, Vol. DPO) fe the thesis that management and 
behavioral, epidemiological, and sociological observa- extracts T i А only determined by 
tions, However, since there have been few studies in aftercare + pathophysiologic impairment in any given 
which predictions derived from the hypothesis were the degree of pathop i 
epee tested by appropriate uin еН» 

е thesis still ds more or less at the same се n n ic structure. 
of probability Ds ign it was formulated. More direct раг s intrap сой. is age 
аашаа clinicakinvestigati o qu Sortes based upon immunophysio 
i So studies are indicated. (37 ref. diso esnchial system, 
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influence the therapeutic response and, therefore, justify 
detailed study and analysis.—Journal abstract. 


CASE HISTORY 


5337. Garza, Homero. (Clínica de la Conducta, 
Mexico, D.F.) Historia clinica. [Clinical history.] 
Revista de la Clínica de la Conducta, 1970(Aug), Vol. 4(7), 
81-92.— Presents the case history of a 5-yr-old boy who 
became aggressive and rebellious after the birth of a 
brother. The familial, prenatal and psychobiological 
history of the S is reviewed. Psychiatric evaluation is 
presented and a diagnosis of “ adjustment reaction in 
childhood" is made. The S's reaction was attributed to 
the failure of adaptive mechanisms and was character- 
ized by aggressiveness directed against mother and baby 
brother, changes in eating habits, fear of abandonment, 
attention-getting conduct, etc. Improvement was 
achieved through Psychotherapy involving all family 
members.—P. Hertzberg. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


5338. Auvenshine, C. D. (U. Kee Support 
personnel and counseling in vocational rehabili- 
tation. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 15(2), 116-127.—Several conditions have caused a 
shortage of rehabilitation counselors: an increased 
demand for their services by those not physically 
handicapped, e.g, drug addicts, public offenders, the 
mentally ill, and the culturally disadvantaged; and the 
shifting of many rehabilitation counselors to adminis- 
trative and supervisory Positions. In order to alleviate 
this shortage, the use of Support personnel is suggested. 
Such personnel would relieve the counselor of consid- 
erable routine work and would at the same time receive 
valuable training for the Position of rehabilitation 
counselor.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

5339. Linda. (Camarillo State Hosp., Calif.) 
Locus of control and attitudes toward mental Шпеѕѕ 
among mental health volunteers. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 84-89. 
—Administered Rotter's Internal-External Control I-E) 
Scale and Opinions about Mental Illness (OMT 
30 volunteers at a state mental hospital and 34 under- 


5340. Carnes, G. D. (U. Texas) The certification of 
rehabilitation counselors. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1971(Dec), Vol. 15(2), 72-79.—Summarizes the 
views of the Joint Certification Committee, Tepresenting 
the American Rehabilitation Counseling Association 
and the National Rehabilitation Counseling Association, 
regarding the certification of rehabilitation counselors. 3 
main areas requiring professional counseling standards 
were defined: (a) amount and kind of required knowl- 
edge, (b) ethical conduct, and (с) relevant experience. 
Appropriate boards will be needed to enforce standards, 

The suggested minimum standard is graduation with a 
Master’s degree in an accredited rehabilitation counselor 
raining program, and 2 yr. of subsequent supervised and 
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certified experience in rehabilitation casework. Alter- 
natively, a Master’s degree in related behavioral sciences, 
with 3 yr. of supervised experience, may be substituted, 
In general, certification requires competency in areas, 
€g., rehabilitation philosophy, medical aspects of disa- 
bilty, occupational information, community resources, 
evaluation, and assessment.—A. J, Ter Keurst. 

5341. Crawshaw, Ralph. (Tualatin Valley Guidance 
Clinic, Portland, Ore.) Community mental health and 
psychological pollution. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1971(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 407-415.—Summarizes a 
2nd panel discussion on psychiatry and social issues at 
25th anniversary of Menninger School of Psychiatry in 
1971. Psychological pollution—the foul and fouling 
emissions of the mental health fields—is manifest in such 
developments in the mental health movement as (a) 
leakage of confidentiality, damage to identity, destruc- 
tion of privacy; (b) demeaning of the professional, high 
suicide rate amongst psychiatrists; (c) innovative, unex- 
amined anodynes that are presently flooding the market. 
“The divorces, deaths, and psychoses associated with 
so-called sensitivity training and its ilk contaminate our 
population and are close kin to the phenomenon of 
‘destructive obedience,’ the training of people to do 
evil....Every psychiatrist and his fellow front-line 
workers must see psychological pollution for what it 
is."—J. Z. Elias. 

5342. English, R. William & Oberle, Judson B. 
(Syracuse U.) Toward the development of new 

logy for examining attitudes toward disa- 
bled persons. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 15(2), 88-96.— Tested the hypothesis that 
members of an occupational group with low emphasis on 
the merits of physique have more positive attitudes 
toward the physically disabled than members of a group 
with high emphasis on physique. The “low-emphasis” Ss 
were 50 female typists. The "high-emphasis" Ss were 50 
airline stewardesses. Mean age of both groups was about 
24 yr. All were at least high school graduates, None had 
а known physical impairment. Ss were adminstered the 
Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Scale. Results of 
t-test confirm the hypothesis (р  .001). It is suggested 
that rehabilitation counselors with low emphasis on 
physique would be expected to have more rapport with 
the physcally handicapped than counselors with high 
emphasis on physique.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. А 

5343. Fischer, William С. (185 №. Wabash, Chicago, 
Ш.) Psychological evaluation of an institutional 
community. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
701-702.—Attempted to determine the effectiveness of 
an institutional community in a quantitative, conie 
porary, and objective manner within the framework 0! 
the theoretical model—a developmental theory of per- 
sonality and psychotherapy. It seems apparent that these 
conditions were satisfied. A comparative study was 
conducted involving 2 rehabilitation hospitals and using 
the Attitude Toward Disabled People Scale and the 
Social Feelings Survey to derive the results. Ss (16-85 » 
old) were 10 patients, 66 professional staff, and 
nonprofessional staff. All of the hypotheses are sup- 
ported and essentially indicate that there were ч 
significant differences before and after the application o! 
the experimental condition, the laboratory discussion 
group.—Author abstract. = 

5344. Hadley, Robert G., Grover, Diana H., & Msc 
David B. (California State Coll., Los Angeles) Aptitude 
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measured by TOWER clerical and drafting tests. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 725-726.—5 
clerical and drafting tests of the Testing, Orientation, 
and Work Evaluation in Rehabilitation (TOWER) 
battery, and 8 subtests of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB), measuring 7 aptitudes, were admin- 
istered to 50 psychiatric inpatients referred for voca- 
tional evaluation. All TOWER scores correlated signif- 
icantly with general intelligence, verbal, numerical, and 
clerical perception aptitudes. Combining quality and 
speed ratings into an overall score, the 4 TOWER 
clerical tests correlated significantly with all 7 GATB 
aptitudes. Both quality and speed ratings on the 
TOWER Drafting test correlated significantly with 6 
GATB aptitudes, and nonsignificantly with motor 
coordination. Cluster analysis yielded 3 clusters: rea- 
soning, perceptual-motor, and business experience. 
—Author abstract 

5345. Janz, Hans №. (Wahrendorffsche Hosp., Hann- 
over, W. Germany) Begriff und Aufgabe einer psy- 
chiatrischen Bescháftigungstherapie. [Conception 
and task of a psychiatric occupational therapy.] Praxis 
der Psychotherapie, 1971(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 97-108.—With 
the introduction into German psychiatry of occupational 
therapy, new methodological concepts are needed to 
differentiate this therapy from traditional work therapy. 
The task of occupational therapy is seen as the 
completion and refinement of work therapy, especially in 
terms of recognizing and responding to the individual 
needs of patients, rather than considering utilitarian, 
institutional priorities. The developing interest in the 
patient as a creative aesthetically sensitive individual is 
seen as the beginning of the 3rd reform in psychiatry, 
following the liberation of patients and the introduction 
of clinical methods of treatment. (16 ref.) —W. А. Kouw. 

5346. Paradise, David M. (Smith Coll, School for 
Social Work) The superego and the helping process: 
A study of stages of moral development and the 
Search for help. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5346—5347. 

5347. Parker, Michael F. (Catholic U. of America) An 
Investigation of the relationship between organiza- 
lional effectiveness and organization climates in 
selected vocational rehabilitation units. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4897. 

5348. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Rehabili- 
tation Center, Institute) Philosophical considerations 
In rehabilitation and work. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 26. 

7 5349. Pope, Lillie (Ed.). (Psychiatry Services of Coney 

sland Hosp, New York, N.Y.) Issues in urban 
education and mental health. Brooklyn, N.Y.: Book- 
Lab, 1971. 96 p. 

5350. Rice, Byron D. (U. Arkansas) The assessment 
9f personality and motivational characteristics of 
rehabilitation students in an institutional setting. 

issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4965. 
oe Schofield, Larry F. & Kunce, Joseph Т. (U. 
| issouri) The WAIS Adaptability scale and voca- 
Опа! behavior. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971 
(ct), Vol. 1(4), 355-360.—Developed a short form of 
the WAIS by selecting subtests that were consistently 
Telated to work performance across 3 groups of work- 
Шор clients (89 disabled, 140 retarded, and 111 dis- 
urbed). 4 scales were selected: Similarity, Comprehen- 
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sion, Digit Symbol, and Block Design. The sum of their 
scores were significantly related to Full Scale IQs 
(construct validity) and to workshop performance 
(concurrent validity). Scores on this Adaptability scale 
were also significantly related to employability measures 
in 2 other cross-validation groups. In all 5 groups 
Adaptability scores yielded higher correlations with 
employability measures than Full Scale IQs.—Journal 
abstract. 

5352. Thoreson, Richard V. (U. Missouri) Certifl- 
cation: A good provisional measure. Rehabilitation 
Counseling Bulletin, 1971(Dec), Vol. 15(2), 80-83.—The 
G. D. Carnes report represents a "bottom up" or 
Aristotelian approach to rehabilitation, in which the type 
of training shapes the concept of the profession. In the 
"top down" approach the opposite is true: the concept of 
the profession structures the training program. The Ist 
approach is in line with the current pattern of rehabil- 
itation programs. However, when rehabilitation coun- 
seling becomes professionalized, the 2nd approach 
should be used to structure training programs for 
rehabilitation counselors.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


5353. Bruce, James H. (Florida State U.) The effects 
of group counseling on selected rehabilitation 
clients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4936. 

5354. Collum, Herman L. (East Texas State U.) An 
Investigation of a group approach to weight reduc- 
tion involving modified group Involvement feedback 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4937-4938. ; 

5355. Davis, James B. (U. Southern Mississippi) An 
investigation of the utility of Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire scores in predicting counsel- 
ing effectiveness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4939. 3 

5356. Dillon, Michael J. (U. Florida) Helper effec- 
tiveness on hotline telephone, helper personality 
and offered therapeutic conditions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4942. 

5357. Dinges, Norman G. & Oetting, Eugene R. 
(Colorado State U.) Interaction distance anxiety in 
the counseling dyad. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 146-149.— Presented photographs 
of 5 dyadic interaction distances (30, 39, 50, 66, and 88 
in.) to 66 male and 66 female undergraduates. Ss rated 
anxiety (using the Cole and Oetting Concept-Specific 
Anxiety Scale) associated with each distance with either 
no instructional set or with a personal-counseling set. At 
all distances, females responded with higher anxiety 
scores than males and personal-counseling set Ss 
responded with Щч йш ад ae 
Апхі s across distances indicate tha 1 
eS andi distances received the highest 
tings with intermediate distances being rated 


ignificantly lower. E 
Звао h and implications for counseling 


1се.—. 1 abstract. 
рау. idus Robert B. (U. Oregon) A group 
ogy to help suburban е 
lop an increased courage to live with anxiety. 
poem ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


- 43-4944. 
rd Бе dii J. (U. Alabama) A study of the 
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effect of communication training on the level of 
empathic understanding and facilitation of coun- 
selors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4944, 

5360. Elliott, Glenda R. (Kent State U.) The effects 
of the T-group method upon the communication and 
discrimination skills of counselor trainees. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
4944-4945. 

5361. Haettenschwiller, Dunstan L, (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) The established counseling model 
and lower class clients: The determination of eight 
implicit assumptions underlying the established 
Counseling model and the Investigation of their 
validity for clients of lower socioeconomic status. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4947. 

5362. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) Effects of 
briefing upon client satisfaction with the initial 
counseling contact. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 50-56.—Administered 
the Counseling Readiness scale of the Adjective Check 
List to 44 male and 41 female student naive clients at a 
counseling center. Half of the Ss were then provided 
relevant information about therapist directive-non- 
directive behavior prior to initial contact. Results show 
female Ss who had been briefed and were high in 
counseling readiness were most satisfied with initial 
contacts, and able to elicit more directive interviewer 
behavior. While briefing failed to influence the initial 
subjective satisfaction of male and female clients with 
low-counseling readiness, it did significantly reduce the 
incidence of early termination in this group. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5363. Hirsch, Miriam Е. (U. Massachusetts) A 
comparison of the recognition of psychopathology 
and attitudes toward mental illness between para- 
professionals and professionals in counseling 
agencies. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 4951. 

5364. Horan, John J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Behav- 
loral goals in systematic counselor education. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
11(3), 162-170.—Notes that the ultimate criterion of 
counselor competence is generally recognized as the 
ability to effect adaptive changes in the cognitive, 
affective, motor, and/or somatic behavior of clients. 
Systems analysis is considered as a useful approach for 
the redirection of counselor education to facilitate and 
insure the acquisition of this ability. Formulation of high 
fidelity training objectives stated in terms of what the 


de la interpretación y 
J 5 [Accuracy of interpre- 
1 Tesistance in counseling.] Revista Latino- 
americana de Psicologia, 1971, Vol. 3(3), 361-385. 
—Hypothesized that a client’s Tesistance to his coun- 
selor's interpretations would be a function of accuracy at 
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superficial, moderate, and deep levels of interpretation, 
Data were based on a 10-point scale of interpretation 
and the typed transcripts of 5 interviews from 2 Cases of 
counseling. Results do not confirm the hypothesis, (13 
ref.)—English abstract. 

5367. Smith, Elizabeth M. (Washington U., Medical 
School) Counseling for women who seek abortion, 
Social Work, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 62-68.—Interviewed 

women seeking abortion counseling from July 
through November 1970 in order to increase the service's 
effectiveness. Ss were from 14-38 yr. old, the majority 
being 19-21 yr, 33 were single, 5 divorced, and-$ 
married. Data are presented on agency contacts, eval- 
uations of the help given by persons with whom the 
pregnancy was discussed, reactions to pregnancy, rela- 
tionship with sexual partner, birth control measures, sex 
education, and feeling about abortion, Subsequent to 
counseling, 40 Ss obtained abortions and were inter- 
viewed again. Results were unanimously positive, Fol- 
low-up 10-12 mo. later with 19 Ss indicated that the 
majority had experienced no emotional problems asso- 
ciated with the abortion, had found the counseling 
satisfactory, and were now using more effective birth 
control methods.—$S. Knapp. 

5368. Sunblad, Lloyd M. & Feinberg, Lawrence В, 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The relationship of inter- 
personal attraction, experience, and supervisor's 
level of functioning in dyadic counseling supervi- 
sion. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
11(3), 187-193.— Examined the relationship between tlie 
facilitative dimensions of empathy, warmth, and gen- 
uineness and the variables of interpersonal attraction 
and experience within the relationship known as coun- 
seling supervision. A total of 71 supervisor Ss responded 
to an author-constructed analogue of supervision, a 
their responses were rated utilizing a modified version 0) 
the R. Carkhuff Scales. Results revealed that inter 
personal attraction differentially affects the 3 facilitative 
dimensions and that experience mediates pr 
differentially depending on the type rather than ү 
amount of experience the supervisor has had. ( 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5369. Taylor, Frances R. (Arizona State U.) Sys 
tematic desensitization of dating anxiety. Due 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), ie 

5370. Thro, Ernest G. (Ball State U.) A study of el 
effect of counseling on the energy commitments à 
oe Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mat); 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4970. А 

5371. vaten Clemmont E. (George Жашпы 
U.) Counseling blacks. Personnel & Guidance Hor 1 
1970(May), Vol. 48(9), 713-719.—Blacks have deve! E 
unique environmental perceptions, values, and attitu m 
Examines attitudinal ingredients posited by Carl Rod 
for their relevance to this problem, and suggests NU 
training to help counselors and other professionals rel 
more effectively to inner-city blacks.—Journal san 

5372. Waxer, Peter. (York U., Toronto, О 
Canada) York University Student Clinic: Psyc ИС x 
ical consultation to a paraprofessional DS 
Ontario Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 3(5), 285-29 
scribes operation of a 24-hr student-operated т. iG 
health clinic on a university campus. Psycho Ec 
provide consultative services for the most part, The 
counseling primarily done by student therapists. $ 

REC ia hologists 
clinic is presented as an example of psyc 
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extending their range of therapeutic activities to a much 
greater population than they can serve by using more 
traditional approaches. (27 ref.)—A. Krichey. 

5373. Zimmer, Jules M. & Cowles, Kathleen H. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Content analysis using 
FORTRAN: Applied to interviews conducted by C. 
Rogers, F. Perls, and A. Ellis. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 161-166.—Analyzed 3 
therapeutic interviews using FORTRAN IV to process 
natural language. The 3 sessions represented client- 
centered, gestalt, and rational emotive theories. Each of 
ihe 3 sessions were conducted by different therapists 
with the same client. Transcripts were reproduced on 
data cards. Selected words and cooccurrences of words 
within sentences were used as dependent variables. 
Frequencies and ratios were generated for analysis. In 
general, the analysis pointed to more questions con- 
cerning methodology in counseling research. Interactions 
between portions of interview, counselor, and dependent 
variables are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Marriage & Family 


5374. Essig, Jimmy D. (U. Arizona) Prediction 
accuracy as a method of evaluating the Adlerian 
approach to improving family adjustment. Disser- 
Шш Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 

5375. Heritage, Lena J. (U. Southern Mississippi) A 
study of selected factors and their effect on post- 
divorce adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol, 32(9-A), 4950. 

5376. Nadeau, Kathleen С. (U. Florida) An exam- 
ination of some effects of the Marital Enrichment 
Group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5453. 


Social Casework 


5377. Dorgan, Richard E. From demonology to 
scientific humanitarianism: Social casework spe- 
clalizes. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1970-1971(Win), Vol. 17(1), 20-38.—Traces professional 
social casework in America from the mid-1800s to the 
1920s. Its progress depended not only upon advances in 
Psychiatry, but also upon supportive changes їп political 
and social philosophy. In the early years of this period, 
mental health care reflected laissez-faire politics ап 
Social Darwinism. Reform movements assaulted these 
Philosophies, gradually redefining mental illness as a 
treatable affliction deserving public concern and finan- 
cial support. As the number of treatment centers 
increased, the profession of social casework emerged, 
serving as a liaison between mental hospitals and the 
communities they served. (20 ref.)—W. К. Street. 

5378. Gochros, Harvey L. (U. Hawaii, School of 
Social Work) The sexually oppressed. Social Work, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 16-23.—Considers that social 
Workers have too often neglected the sexual problems of 
the sexually oppressed—people whose sexual rights and 
outlets have been denied by society. 4 large, diverse 
groups for whom social workers could have a great 
impact are discussed: the aged, homosexuals, the 
Ospitalized mentally ill, and the imprisoned.—Journal 
abstract, 

5379. Hawkins, Homer C. (Michigan State U.) 
Knowledge of the social and emotional implications 
of urban renewal and the utility of this knowledge to 
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the practice of social work. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5343-5344, 

5380. Heiserman, S. (Michigan State U.) The 
effect of experiential-videotape training procedures 
compared to cognitive-classroom iege d methods 
on the Interpersonal communication skills of Juve- 
nile court caseworkers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4949-4950, 

5381. Swaine, Richard L. (Washington U.) Group 
goals: Their relationship to individual and group 
functional competence. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5348-5349. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


5382. Balunas, Leonard C. (State U. New York, 
talaia study of the relationship of acceptance of 
disability in self and presence of disability in others 
to subordination of physique Іп the social percep- 
tions of men with physical disabilities. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Маг), Vol. 32(9-A), 5335. 

5383. Craig, Ellis M. (U. Alabama) The role of 
mental imagery in the free recall of deaf, blind and 
normal subjects; Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5469. 

5384, Crul, Th. A. (Catholic U. Nijmegen, Medical 
etherlands) Een 


Psychology & Audiological Center, 
operante techniek voor auditieve discriminatie- 
training en het leren herkennen van ulden: Een 
onderzoek bij slechthorende en multiple-hoorge 
toorde kinderen. [An operant technique for auditive 
discrimination-training and the learning-memory of 
sounds: An investigation among children with partial- 
and multiple-hearing loss.] Nederlands ше уоог йе 
chologie en haar Grens; ebieden, 197\(Nov), Vol. 
26(10), 599-614.—Attempted to ascertain to what degree 
children with hearing disorders can learn to decode 
meaningful sounds and to associate such sounds with 
representations by the use or programma audio-visual 
instruction and systematic reinforcement, The Ss, 4-9 yr. 
old, were 26 hard-of-hearing and 11 multiply-handi- 
capped children with various hearing disorders. Hearing 
loss varied from 40 to 100 db. The operant (raining 
procedure consisted of the S pressing a button whenever 
a sound appropriate to the picture of an object was 
perceived. ndy reinfor the correct choice. It 
appeared that all of the hard-of-hearing and most of the 
multiply-handicapped Ss, even those who appear to have 
no receptive language or usable hearing, can reach а 
learning criterion. The audito performance of the Ss 
seemed to be significantly related to age, nonverbal 
intelligence, hearing loss, and the measure of speech 
acquisition. This kind of systematic training can be 
useful in the differential diagnosis of acoustical imper- 
tion and acoustical semantic aphasia. (English sum- 


сер! 
{)—А. J. Ter Keurst. 
TEI i et 


the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 2), 711- 
712.—Attempted to ascertain the anomie, personality 
attributes, behavioral predispositions, vocational matur- 
ity, and level of occupational aspiration of disabled 
rehabilitation evaluatecs, especially behavior aet 
clients. Behavioral disability persons were found to А 
тоге anomic, socially immature, dropout prone, an 
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psychologically maladjusted than any other disabled 
group, Overall, Ss emerged as introverted-sensing- 
feeling-judging personality types who are practical, 
realistic, present-oriented, and materialistic. Significant 
positive correlations were found between anomie and 
social immaturity, dropout proneness, and 15 negative 
personality characteristics, High occupational level was 
significantly correlated with vocational maturity.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

5386. Grand, Sheldon A. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Reactions to unfavorable evaluations of the 
self as a function of acceptance of disability: A test 
of Dembo, Leviton, and Wright's misfortune hy- 
pothesis. Journal of Counselin Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 19(2), 87-93.—In accordance with the Dembo. 
Leviton, and Wright formulations, it was predicted that 
in comparing high acceptors of their physical disability 
with low acceptors the latter would а rate а non- 
disabled negative evaluator as more lika! le, (b) perceive 
themselves as more similar to him, and (c) suffer more as 
a result of exposure to him. 56 visibly physically disabled 
male patients given the Berger Sentence Completion Test 
and the Nowlis-Green Mood Adjective Check List, 
viewed 2 16-mm sound films. 1 film portrayed a negative 
evaluation of disabled persons' situation and the other 
portrayed а nonevaluative situation. Ss’ ratings of the 
nondisabled stimulus рро Support the likability and 
suffering hypotheses. No differences were found between 
the acceptance Кр, in terms of perceived similarity, 
(30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5387. Hamrick, О. M. (Medical U. South Carolina, 
Charleston) Social, environmental and psychological 
Studies of burn patients. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 715-716.—Studied personality, social 
history, environmental factors, and circumstances of 
injury in 50 burn patients. Ss were administered the 
Verbal section of the WAIS and the MMPI. There was a 
high incidence of behavioral disturbances during hos- 
pitalization which were related to an impulsive person- 
ality pattern with evidence of poor social history and 
inadequate adaptive capacity. Other categories of related 
variables included a pattern of good adjustment in 
mildly neurotic individuals involved in work related 
accidents, and one of organic impairment, diminished 
competence, and a hazardous environment, with mod- 
erate behavioral disturbance during hospitalization. The 
implications for rehabilitation and prevention of acci- 
dental burns are discussed.—Author abstract. 

5388. Lasky, Robert G. & Salomone, Paul R. (Vet- 
erans Adminstration Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) A modi- 
fication of the Handicap Problems Inventory. Reha- 
bilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1971(Dec), Vol. 


degree of concurrent and construct validity. However, it 
Since norms must be 
Tepresentative and ho- 


сї, Sharon Y. & к, 
Relationship between attitudes towang’ disability, 


dominance. Proceedings of the 
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Annual Convention of the American Psychol. 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 717-718. 
individuals from several colleges and worksh 
southern California served as Ss. Interpersonal suy 
and the attitudes of the other were significantly | 
lated with attitudes toward disabili у; this sugges 
importance of both the disabled individual’s per 
of interpersonal support and the attitudes 
disability actually held by his significant other, 
nance, however, was not directly related to the al tit 
of the disabled, but was correlated with the measi 
interpersonal support and of the other's atti 
—Author abstract. [ү 
5390. Michelman, Shirley. (U. California, Center fi 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) The importance 
creative play. American Journal of Occupational 
ару, 1971(Sep), Vol. 25(6), 285-290.—Discusses crea 
play as Promoting problem-solving behavior which lead 
to learning, coping, and adaptation to change. T] 
positive yields of the creative process are identified а 
curiosity, flexibility, improvisation, commitment, ani 
courage to risk. Developmental stages of creative 
are described, as well as factors influencing creat 
behavior in both normal and handicapped children, (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5391. Samelson, Charles F. & Fischer, 
Group psychotherapy with selected lower exti 
amputees in a physical medicine rehabili 
setting. Proceedings of the Annual Convention: 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(P 
703-704.—Group psychotherapy sessions with 
extremity amputees (30-72 yr. old) were conducted 
hospital for physically disabled people. It was hi 
esized that amputees differ from other phys 
disabled people enough that a group containing. 
amputees would facilitate their adaptations to the lo 
limb better than if they were included with other types: 
patients. It was learned that many anxiety provoking 
issues shared in the group sessions were specific tol 
amputees, and better dealt with in groups cont 
only lower extremity amputees. Further support 
homogeneous grouping for psychotherapeutic pi е 
seemed apparent when amputees were placed in p 
having patients with other physical disabilities Author 
abstract. н 
5392. Simon, Jerald I. (U. Southern Califor n 
Emotional aspects of physical disability. Aa 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1971(Nov), ke 
408-410.—Studied the neurological and psychologi 
development of the body image and the emotion 
aspects of physical injury and disability as these E 
body image. Individual reactions are associated. N 
type of injury, premorbid concepts of the body includ 
the formation of the “compromise body image, al 
psychological defenses employed to maintain self-es 
and satisfaction of needs. The prevention and theraj РУ 
pathological responses are enhanced by an unders rensé 
ing of personality development, psychological defe 
mechanisms, and the expectation that emotionat 
tions will occur. A therapeutic attitude that permits 
patient to express feelings of loss and anger wi 
expects and rewards his efforts to improve is 8 
—Journal abstract. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder i 
5393. Anstice, John. (U. Auckland, New Zealandi 
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Astigmatism: Its components and their changes 
with age. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 48(12), 
1001-1006.—Studied the age trends of total, corneal, and 
internal astigmatism. Data for the right eyes of 621 
patients selected at random from an optometry clinic 
were studied. Data show that total and corneal astig- 
matism change significantly with age, and that there is a 
high correlation between total and corneal astigmatism. 
—Journal abstract. 

5394. Cowan, Mary К. (U. Minnesota) Sex role 
typing in the blind child as measured by play activity 
choices. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(2), 85-87.—Compared male and 
female differences in play activities between 21 blind Ss 
and 21 matched control Ss in 2nd-8th grades. A checklist 
(the Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith list of game pref- 
erences) administered orally to each $ individually by the 
investigator yielded no significant differences between 
the blind and sighted groups in the masculinity or 
femininity of their game choices.—Journal abstract. 

5395. Dickey, Thomas W. & Vieceli, Louis. (Southern 
Illinois U.) A survey of the vocational placement of 
visually handicapped persons and their degree of 
vision. New Outlook for the Blind, 1972(Feb), Vol. 66(2), 
38-42.—Reports on a questionnaire survey by a Mid- 
western university, undertaken to get an indication of 
occupational areas where visually handicapped clients 
were being placed, the range of visual acuity of such 
clients, and the kinds of questions asked by employers 
during job interviews. 1,733 clients, in 18 specified 
occupational areas and in the category “other” were 
placed from July 1, 1968 through April 15, 1970. The 
industrial occupational area showed the largest number 
of placements, with self-employment 2nd and clerical 
3rd. 43,4% of those placed had visual acuity of 20/200 or 
better, 42.9% had 20/200 or less, and 13.7% were totally 
blind. The question of insurance aroused the greatest 
concern in employers in job interviews.—M. J. Stanford. 

5396. Hermelin, Beate & O'Connor, N. (Medical 
Research Council, Developmental Psychology Unit, 
London, England) Functional asymmetry in the 
reading of Braille. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
9(4, 431-435.—Investigated the difference between 
right- and left-handed reading in 2 experiments with 16 
8-10 yr. old blind children and 15 25-65 yr. old blind 
adults. Children were faster and more accurate. when 
reading with fingers of the left than the right hand. In 
Adults, no difference in speed was found, but fewer 
mistakes were made when reading with the left than with 
the right middle finger. Findings are discussed in relation 
lo training effects and cortical asymmetry. (French & 

erman summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5397. Johnson, Suzanne. (Michigan State Dept. of 
Social Services, Kalamazoo) Community resources 
used by the rehabilitation teacher. New Outlook for 
the Blind, 1972(Feb), Vol. 66(2), 56-58.—Agencies for 
the blind formerly hesitated to use community resources 
for their clients, but the more recent practice is to 
attempt to integrate the blind into community life. 
Experiences with various resources during à recent 1-уг 
Period are described. Resources are divided into 3 
categories: those for vocational or recreational needs, 
those for basic human needs, and those for social or 
Tecreational needs. Cooperation Wee сан 
agencies for the blind and other community теѕо 
can greatly expand services to these handicapped 
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persons and can also give personnel of other agencies an 
opportunity to learn about the specialized agencies and 
what the blind can be taught to do.—M. J. Stanford. 

5398. Morin, Stephen F. & Jones, Reginald L, 
(California State Coll, San Bernardino) Social com- 
parison of opinions among blind children and 
adolescents. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
721-722.—Investigated Festinger's theory of social 
comparison processes by assessing the social comparison 
behavior of 45 blind, school-age Ss, Specifically inves- 
tigated were the influence of varying relevance of the 
dimension on which comparisons were being made and 
the level of precision of evaluation on the choice of the 
blind or other than the blind for social comparison of 
opinions, Sign tests support the hypothesis on the 
relevance dimension in all 4 cases (p < .001) and the 
hypothesis on the influence of level of precision of 
evaluation on the 2 blind irrelevant questions (p < .05). 
Results are discussed in terms of possible refinements of 
Festinger’s theory.—Author abstract. 

5399. Paivio, Allan & Okavita, Hymie W. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Word imagery modalities 
and associative learning In blind and sighted 
subjects. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 506-510.—Paired-associate lists 
consisting of nouns rated as high or low in auditory and 
visual imagery were learned by blind and sighted Ss in 2 
experiments. In Exp. I Ss were 13 congenitally blind 
14-18 yr. old students and 13 normal age-matched 
controls; in Exp. II Ss were 14 congenitally blind 15-20 
yr. old students and 14 normal 13-17 yr. old controls. 
The associative recall performance of blind Ss was 
positively affected by auditory but not visual word 
imagery, whereas the reverse occurred for sighted Ss. 
Results suggest that learning was mediated by modality- 
specific images evoked by the noun pairs—Journal 
abstract. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


5400. Beutler, Larry E. (Duke U., Medical Center, 
Asheville, N.C.) Hearing-loss effects on a procedural 
task sequence. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 2(3), 207-215.—Using only nonverbal instructions, 
40 deaf and 40 hearing children (about 7 and 11 yr. old) 
were blindfolded and presented with 3 high-relief mazes 
of increasing complexity. It was found that young deaf 
children performed the most difficult task. beyond the 
verbal ability of the young Ss) more efficiently than 
comparable hearing children. Contrary to previous 
findings, hearing children showed no advantage over 
deaf children on any of the 3 tasks as a result of their 
supposed greater facility with verbal conceptual medi- 
ators. Results support the idea that deaf children 
compensate for their auditory lack and verbal deficiency 
by developing problem solving skills that maximize 
sensitivity to other sensory modalities. Considerations 
which might reconcile these findings with previous 
findings are presented.—Journal abstract. 

5401. Doehring, Donald С. & Swisher, Linda P. 

Gill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Tone decay 
and hearing threshold level in sensorineural loss. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
14Q). 345-349.—Assessed tone decay by the Bekesy and 
modified Rosenberg procedures in audiological patients 
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with sensorineural-type loss for whom there was no 
neurological evidence of retrocochlear pathology. 35 Ss 
were tested at 500 Hz., 97 at 2,000 Hz., and 92 at 4,000 
Hz. Tone decay tended to increase with increased 
hearing threshold level for both tests at all 3 frequencies, 
with low but significant correlations at 2 of the z) 
frequencies for each test. There were no systematic 
differences between the Bekesy and modified Rosenberg 
procedures with regard to overall level, frequency effects, 
or hearing threshold effects. A low but significant 
correlation was obtained between the 2 procedures at all 
3 frequencies.—Journal abstract. 

5402. Egolf, Donald B., Rhodes, Robert C., & à 
F. Thayer. (U. Pittsburgh) Phoneme discrimination 
differences between hypacusics and normals. Jour- 
nal of Auditory Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 176- 


high-frequency 2nd formants. Normals tend to confuse 
the critical 2nd-formant vowels for vowels with lower 


onsonant | an important 
discriminating factor for the consonants.—P. №. 


5403. Garber, Norman B. (U. Missouri) The effects 
of delayed auditory feedback on children with 
auditory perceptual dysfunction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5510, 

5404, Graybiel, A., Stockwell, C. W. $ , Е. 
(U.S. Naval Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Pensa- 


generation. Acia 
73(1), 1-3.—Describes 


rotation about an earth-horizontal axis, confirming the 
conclusion, based on animal experiments, 
Tesponse depends upon the otolith system. 
appears to measure dynamic otolith function and 


and 36 normal-hearing Ss of 2 age levels: 13-14 and 


groups, there was a considerable amount of common 
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features in mnemonic Organizations, as assessed b 
Tulving's subjective organization, Bousfield's clustering 
and Johnson's hierarchical clustering schemes, The deaf 
Ss were, however, less efficient and showed no devel. 
opmental improvement in these measures, Results 
suggest that acoustic-linguistic mediation is also crucial 
for deaf Ss’ free-recall learning of Verbal materials, 
—Journal abstract. 

5406. Rhodes, Robert C. & Corbett, Lynne $, (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Learning of speech discrimi- 
nation skills by young hypacusics. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 124-126.—Compared 
normal-hearing children and children with high-fre- 
quency hearing loss as to their ability to perceive speech 
acoustically filtered to match the audiometric patterns of 
the hard-of-hearing Ss. Results Suggest that individuals 
ing loss may learn to use 


Perception of speech, and that this skill is probably 
acquired progressively over an extended period.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

5407. Ross, Mark; Kessler, Maureen E., Phillips, 
Marion E., & Lerman, Jay W. (U. Connecticut) Visual, 
auditory, and combined mode presentations of the 
WIPI Test to hearing impaired children. Volta Review, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 90-96.—29 5—15 yr. old hearing 
impaired children, equipped with hearing aids, were 
given the Word Intelligibility by Picture Identification 
Test (WIPI). Scores were generally higher when Ss both 
saw and heard the E than when either sight or hearing 
were not available. Scores obtained when Ss could see E 
but had hearing aids removed correlated :37 with scores 
obtained when hearing aids were present but E's lips 
were covered. Amount of hearing loss correlated neg- 
atively with WIPI performance for auditory and for 
combined presentations. The administration of the test 
can provide useful individual diagnostic information, 
—MW. A. Hass. f 

5408. Smith, Kenneth E. & Hodgson, William R. (U. 
Kansas) The effects of Systematic reinforcement on 
the speech discrimination responses of normal and 
hearing-impaired children. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 110—117.— Presented dis- 
torted (low-pass filtered) PB K-50 word lists кү 
tively to 54 otologically normal children 4-8 yr. old an 
undistorted lists to 27 matched Ss with mild to moderate 
hearing impairment, Discrimination responses hos 
Consequated with a token reinforcement system on the 
2nd list for the hearing-impaired Ss and for 27 normals, 
While 27 other normals received no reinforcement on any 
of 3 lists. Both reinforced groups, at all age levels, 
Showed significant score improvement as well as im- 
Provement in their apparent attention and interest, ds 
for the 3rd (nonreinforced) list. Ss with no systemati 
reinforcement showed progressive deterioration 0! 
Scores.—Journal abstract. Ө, 

409. Tonning, Е. М. (State Hearing Center, Ааг ке 
Denmark) Directional audiometry: IV. The influen d 
of azimuth on the perception of speech in aided us 
unaided patients with monaural hearing loss. ae 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1972(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 44-52 сы A 
ured the directional threshold of intelligibility (DTI) i 
20 right-handed 12-68 yr. old patients with Ep 
hearing loss varying from a pure tone average of ул, 
hearing level to residual hearing. Without badi 
noise, DTI with hearing aid was better than the. al 
without hearing aid in 2 of the 4 positions of the sign 
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Joudspeaker. The difference was statistically significant, 
atp < .05. With background noise, DTI with hearing aid 
was significantly better than without hearing aid in 6 of 
the 16 combinations of signal and noise loudspeakers. 


For all 20 experimental listening conditions, DTI was 
better with hearing aid than without in 11 Ss. For the 16 
experimental listening conditions with background noise, 
asignificantly better DTI was found in 9 Ss. 2 Ss showed 
a poorer DTI with hearing aid than without. Results 
indicate the importance of evaluating the effect of 
hearing aid treatment of monaurally hard-of-hearing 
patients after a sufficiently long trial period. (German 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

5410. Tonning, F. M. (State Hearing Center, Aarhus, 
Denmark) Directional audiometry: 11. The influence 
of azimuth on the perception of speech in patients 
with monaural hearing loss. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 72(6), 404-412.—Measured the direc- 
tional threshold of intelligibility (DTI), both with and 
without background noise, in 37 patients with ]-sided 
hearing defects ranging from a 30-db loss to total 
deafness. Free field speech audiometry was done with an 
apparatus permitting independent radial positioning of a 
speech and a noise loudspeaker on S's head. It was ound 
that DTI without noise was determined not only by the 
amount of the hearing loss in the defective ear, but 
by slight variations in the hearing ability of the good ear. 
А relationship was also found between the DTI without 
noise and the normal ear’s Pure Tone Average (PTA) in 
the range 500, 1,000, and 2,000 Hz. When speech was 
reproduced against background noise, the bad ear 
contributed to the perception of speech if S had l-sided 
PTA of 53-db hearing level or less. (German summary) 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5411. Young, I. M. & Harbert, F. (Jefferson Medical 
Coll, Philadelphia, Pa. Nolse effects on speech 
discrimination score. Journal of Auditory Research, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 127-131-—Studied effects of 
ipsilateral and contralateral presentation of masking 
noise on speech discrimination (DS) scores of 7 normal- 
hearing Ss, 65 Ss with unilateral total hearing loss and 
normal hearing in the opposite ear, and 15 Ss with 
bilateral symmetrical hearing loss. nee and noise were 
combined and presented monaurally. The normal and 
the bilateral-loss group yield similar results: a DS greater 
than 70% when the signal/noise (S/N) ratio is +5 db. 
and higher, and less than 50% when the S/N ratio is -5 
db. and lower. Ss with unilateral total hearing loss 
require a S/N ratio about 10 db. higher to approximate 
the DS obtained by normals—P. N. Herman. 


SPEECH DISORDER 


5412, Emrick, Carol S. (U. Iowa) Language per- 
formance of stuttering and nonstuttering children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-B), 5509-5510. У 

‚ 5413. Halvorson, Jerome А. (Wisconsin State U, 
River Falls) The effects on stuttering frequency of 
pairing punishment (response cost) with reinforce- 
Ment. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 14(2), 356-364.—3 adult male stutterers spoke 
spontaneously during 5 experimental segments. In 
Segment I (base rate) stuttering frequency was counted; 
NO response-produced stimuli were delivered. In Segment 
II (Punishment 1) an add-subtract counter was acti- 
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vated; each stuttering response produced subtraction of 
1 point. During Segment III (pairing) each stuttering 
response produced subtraction of 1 point; and if the Ist 
word following was fluent, then 10 points were added. In 
Segment IV (extinction) subtraction and addition of 
points were withheld. During Segment V (Punishment 2) 
1 point was again subtracted for each stuttering. 
Response cost (punishment) decreased stuttering below 
the base-rate frequency for all Ss; but when reintroduced 
after pairing with reinforcement, the rate of stuttering 
did not immediately decrease for 1 S. Data indicate that 
response cost may be used as a punisher of stuttering 
behavior, and suggest that punishment for stuttering may 
acquire discriminative attributes after systematic pairing 
with a reinforcing stimulus—Journal abstract. 

5414. Hinkle, William С. (Purdue U.) A study of 
subgroups within the velit) lation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Маг), Vol. 32(9-B), 
5511-5512. 

5415. Nordquist, v Me (U. Tennessee) A method 
for recording verbal behavior in free-play settings. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1971(Win), Vol. 
4(4), 327-331,—Attempted to test the reliability of a new 
method. of recording verbal behavior in a iq 
preschool setting. 3 normal and 3 speech impaired 5 yr. 
olds served as Ss. Videotaped recor of verbal behavior 
were scored by 2 experimentally naive Os, Results 
suggest that the system provides à means of obtaining 
reliable records of both normal and impaired ch, 
even when Ss exhibit nonverbal behaviors (e.g. hyper- 
activity) that interfere with direct observation tech- 
niques.—Journal abstract. 

5416. Peterson, Sally J. (U. Iowa) Electrical stim- 
ulation of the soft palate. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5513. 

5417. Shewan, Cynthia М. & Canter, Gerald J. (U. 
Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas C) pee ot 


comp! 
(Sep), Vol. 73). 209-226.—Compared 3 groups of adult 


aphasics (Broca's, Wernicke's and amnesic) and a group 
of normal control Ss on a test of audito: 

of sentences which varied systematically in the param- 
eters of length, vocabulary difficulty, and syntactic 
complexity. Aphasics’ responses indicated that they 
differed from the normal controls in eee 
performance, but not in qualitative aspects. he aphasic 
subgroups varied in comprehension ability, with the 
Wernicke's patients performing Worst. Syntactic com- 
lexity proved to be the most difficult parameter for all 
S. Comprehension of sentences of increased difficulty 
was significantly {он than comprehension of easy 
sentences. Clinical applications of the test. were dis- 


cussed.—Journal abstract. 


5418. Trubey, wW. а lowa) Effects of 
random a ngent stimuli on speech disfluen- 
cles of seco! boys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Маг), Vol. 32(9-B), 5514-5515. 


5419. Weiner, Paul 5. (U. Chicago) Stabil and 
validity of two measures of Intelligence | 
children whose language development is delayed. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
14(2), 254-261.—Assessed 2 — = М К 
daptation of the Leiter Interne: 
the АДЫ Scis VALIPS) and се — e" 
bul Test (PPVT) when u with preschool, 
ome YRA ате. The tests were administered 
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on 3 occasions (n = 30, 30, and 22) to children who were 
diagnosed as delayed in language development. 6 mo. 
elapsed between the Ist 2 administrations and approx- 
imately 2 yr. on the average, between the Ist and 3rd. On 
the last occasion, the WISC was also administered. The 
AALIPS was useful as a gauge of intelligence level, 
Measurements on it were stable through time and also 
predictive of later functioning on the WISC, particularly 
on the nonverbal section of that test. The AALIPS was 
also helpful in individual cases if interpretations were 
limited to judgments of normal and subnormal func- 
tioning. The PPVT was equally stable as a measure of 
group functioning. It was much less successful in 
predicting later functioning on the verbal section of the 
WISC. It seems to be much more limited than the 
AALIPS as a measure of intellectual functioning of 
Preschool, language delayed children, Its scope is a 
restricted though possibly helpful one.—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 
5420. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa, University Hosp.) 
Abbreviated versions of the Visual Retention Tesi. 
1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 189- 
192.—Describes an attempt to develop an abbreviated 


work. 100 control patients without cerebral disease and 
44 patients with cerebral disease were tested on abbre- 
viated versions (5-9 designs) of the test. Results indicate 
that it 1s not possible to reduce the le 


armon, Hebi U., 
Medical School, Jerusalem, Istae) ‘Sec a 
performance in patients unilateral 


with cerebral 
ns. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 445- 


pace in 2 separate ex ts. The perf е 
х ‘periments. The performance of the 
brain-damaged Ss was inferior in the 2 tests. The side of 


Paces of tapping, a reverse trend occurred. Results give 
(a) only partial su to i * 
ЕВА ра ipport the Possibility that motor 


experiments, Trench & 
abstract. 


5423. Dallos, Vera; H Ун ча ite 
P & Allen F. A. (Whipps со, Кепе; 
England) Use of amantadine ia Parkineos gondon, 


ts of a double blind trial. Ву, i 1 
1970Oct, Vol. 4(5726), 24 2a: ^ ish Medical Journal, 
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- Damásio, António R., Lobo-Antun Joa 
Macedo, Carlos. (Egas Moniz Center for Studies, Lista” 
Portugal) Psychiatric aspects in parkinsonism trea. 
ted with L. - Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 197\(Oct), Vol. 34(5), 502-507.—Psychiatric 
aspects of 48 patients with Parkinsonism treated with 
L-dopa include acute Psychosis in Ss with or without 
Previous psychiatric illness and worsening or improve- 
ment of preexisting psychiatric conditions. Therapeutic 
management is discussed as is the relevance of these 
studies to the understanding of the psychiatric aspects of 
Parkinsonism in general. It was found that the expec- 
tation of psychiatric disorders precipitated in a random 
population with Parkinson's disease increases with the 
previous existence of ongoing psychiatric process, former 
payohiatrio episodes, or a familial psychiatric history, (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5425. Epstein, Bernard: Epstein, Joseph A., & Postel, 
Donald M. (Long Island Jewish Medical Center, New 
Hyde Park, N.Y.) Tumors of spinal cord simulating 
psyohlairic disorders. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 32(11), 741—-743.— Presents. 4 case 
studies of patients with tumors of the spinal cord. The 
conclusion drawn from these studies reemphasizes the 
fact that symptoms regarded as psychiatric in origin 
should not be dismissed casually. It is suggested that 
electromyography may be helpful as a relatively painless 
diagnostic procedure associated with little manipulation 
and no risk.—M, DeWitt. 

5426. Hunter, К, R., Boakes, A. J., Laurence, D. R., & 
Stern, G. M. (University Coll. Hosp., Medical School, 
London, England) Monoamine oxidase inhibitors and 
L + British Medical Journal, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
3(5719), 388. 

5427. Joannides, Agamemnon A. (U. Geneva, Psy- 
chiatrie Clinic, Switzerland) Activité perceptive 
visuelle dans les démences dégénératives du grand 

[Visual perceptual activity in senile dementia, 
Cortex, 1971(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 292 316.—Carried out an 
electrooculographic study of oculomotor activity in а 
number of perception tests given to 17 degenerative 
dementia patients distributed in 3 groups, according to 
their operational intelligence level (Piaget). Their Pe 
formances were compared to those of 7 control Ss. Mos 
of the oculomotor features shown by the superior НА 
medium-level group of demented patients were also 
frequently found in the control group, and their 
oculomotor exploration patterns were similar. 7 
lower-level demented patients, most of whom presen 
important practo-phaso-gnosic deficiencies, show a 
impaired oculomotor exploration pattern, or an арос 
of exploration, which may account for part of the 
perceptive difficulties—English abstract. 

5428. Luria, A. R. (Moscow U. USSR) Memory 
disturbances in local brain lesions. Neuropsychologia, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 367-375—Discusses the In 
Psychological study of memory disturbances associates 
with local brain lesions. Such disturbances seldom res Ш 
from simple trace decay; rather, they are фе f 
interference effects resulting from activity interpol 2 

tween presentation and retrieval. Experiments 
noted in which retrieval of a short series of boc. 
designs, or actions was required with or wit i 
interpolated activity. Interference effects were par! ity 
ularly marked if the interpolated material or асо 
closely resembled the original material or acie 
("homogenous" interference). Memory disturbances 
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this kind were seen particularly in deep-seated lesions 
involving the medial portions of the hemispheres and the 
upper brainstem. Partial (modality specific) disturbances 
of memory were associated with lesions of the convexity 
of the hemispheres (in particular the left). A neuro- 
dynamic explanation of a specific type of verbal disorder 
(amnesic aphasia or misnaming) observed in cases of 
lesions within the speech area is presented. In cases with 
massive frontal lobe involvement, a defect of memory 
secondary to defect in programmed actions and a 
pathological “inertia” of nervous processes (shown in 
difficulty in shifting attention and in perseveration) is 
described. (French & German summaries) (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5429. Ojemann, George A. & Ward, Arthur A. (U. 
Washington) Speech representation in ventrolateral 
thalamus. Brain, 1971, Vol. 94(4), 669-680.—Reports an 
experiment in which electrical stimulation of the left, but 
not the right, ventrolateral thalamus evoked anomia and 
perseveration in object naming in patients being treated 
for dyskinesias. The symptoms arose from stimulation in 
the middle central portion of the nucleus, consistent with 
the suggestion that the thalamic substrate for speech 
includes the pulvinar and fibers related to the centrum 
medianum and dorsal medial nuclei—W. A. Wilson. 

5430. Rivera-Calimlim, L., et al. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Medical School) L-dopa treatment failure: Explana- 
tion and correction. British Medical Journal, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 4(5727), 93-94. 

5431. Rochford, Gerard. (King’s Coll., London, 
England) A study of naming errors in dysphasic and 
In demented patients. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 9(4), 437-443.—Analyzed naming errors made by 43 
dysphasic and 23 demented patients. Results clearly 
distinguish the 2 groups and suggest that the naming 
impairment in demented patients may be largely at- 
tributable to an impairment of visual recognition. This 
Suggestion was tested experimentally by providing 28 
dysphasic and 17 demented patients with a naming tasks 
in which substantial recognition cues were provided. The 
number of errors made by the demented Ss was greatly 
reduced, while dysphasic performance was unimproved. 
These results have diagnostic and therapeutic value and 
indicate that, when naming an object, the 2 processes of 
recognizing and labeling have some independence in that 
they can be independently impaired. Naming errors are 
also thought to indicate the contents of the repertoire of 
responses which is aroused when a normal S selects the 
correct recognitive and labeling response. (French & 

erman summaries) (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5432. Sauguet, J., Benton, А. L., & Hécaen, Н. (St. 
Anne Neurosurgical Center, Pais, France) Disturbances 
of the body schema in relation to language im- 
Pairment and hemispheric locus of lesion. Journal of 

eurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
34(5), 496-501.—Assessed the relationship of distur- 
ances of the body schema to hemispheric locus of lesion 
and sensory aphasic disorder by giving verbal and 
Nonverbal tests of right-left orientation, finger recog- 
nition, and autotopagnosis to 80 patients with unilateral 
Cerebral disease. The study was restricted to right- 
anded Ss who were free from general mental impair- 
Ment or confusion. The tests were also given to a group 
of 20 control patients whose performances defined the 
Tange of normal performance in each test. A significant 
Proportion of Ss with sensory aphasic disorder per- 
9rmed defectively on all the tests, nonverbal as well as 
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verbal, the relative frequency of failure in this group 
ranging from 10-67% for the different tests. There were, 
however, a number of Ss with sensory aphasic disorder 
who performed adequately on most of the tests. Defec- 
tive performance on the part of nonaphasic Ss with 
lesions of either the left or the right hemisphere was quite 
rare in the case of 19 of the 20 tests. The exceptional test 
was the task of imitating lateral movements from Head’s 
battery, on which both nonaphasic groups performed 
relatively poorly. The Ss with lesions of the right 
hemisphere were significantly inferior to those with left 
hemisphere disease on this test. Findings are interpreted 
as indicating that sensory aphasic disorder is a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the occurrence of some 
types of bilateral “body schema” disturbance in patients 
with unilateral disease. It is postulated that the sufficient 
condition is a combination of aphasic disorder with 
somatosensory impairment. Bilateral impairment of the 
“body schema” does not рег to have a differential 
relationship to hemispheric locus of lesion per se. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5433. Tzavaras, A, Hecaen, H. & Le Bras, H. 
(National Inst. of Health & Medical Research, Paris, 
France) Troubles de la reconnaissance du visage 
humain et latéralisation hémisphérique lesionnelle 
chez les cum gauchers. [Problems of recognition of 
the human face and lesional hemispheric lateralization 
on left-handed subjects.) Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 9(4), 475-477.—Administered a battery of tests on 
recognition of faces and drawings of various complex- 
ities, which had previously been given to right-handed 
patients, to 37 left-handed Ss with unilateral cerebral 
lesions. No statistically significaut differences were 
found between the performances of the 2 hemispheric 
groups. On the contrary, the previous study of right- 
handed patients had shown poorer performances among 
patients with right-sided lesions. Nevertheless, the 
existence of a right-sided lesion seems to cause more 
errors in facial recognition inde) endent of, the factor of 
handedness or of the “fami ial” or “nonfamilial 
character of left-handedness. (German summary)—Eng- 
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35-yr-old female and a 39-yr-old male patient. Auditory (V FD); 20 right hemisphere Ss with VFD; 46 П 
е memory functions were relatively intact, and hemisphere Ss without VED; and 25 left hemisphere 
the disability was modality-specific to the auditory with VFD, The test modality did not differentially айе 
short-term store. The lesions found at о ration in the the performance of the groups. Both on the Visually an 
original patient and in Case 2 overlapped in the area of оп the tactually guided Version. of the test the ri 
the supramarginal and angular gyri of the left hemi- hemisphere group with VFD did significantly worse no 
Sphere, a localization consistent with that found in only with respect to controls but also with respect to th 
previously reported cases. (French & German summa- 3 other BD groups. The latter, in turn, were no 
ties) (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. significantly inferior to patients without BD. It appears 
5436. Wyatt, Robert H. (Duke U.) A study in the therefore, that when s atial perception is tested at a ver 
quantification of normal and abnormal finger trem- basic and simple level, €.g., the detection of orientation 
ors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. in Space of a rod, there is an almost com plete dominance 


32(10-B), 5762. of the posterior region of the so-called minor hemi- 
sphere. This result must be contrasted with the less 
striking asymmetry of functions shown in more complex 

Brain Damage spatial tasks, e.g., route finding, copying drawings, block 


5437. Bruhn, Peter & Parsons, Oscar A, (U. Copen- designs, that are failed also by Ss with damage to the left 
hagen, Clinic of Neurology, Denmark) Continuous posterior area. Normal Ss reproduced the orientation of 
reaction time in brain damage. Cortex, 1971 (Sep), Vol. the rod on the horizontal plane with a constant error 


experimenter-paced task with constant intervals between model was on the right. The constant error was present 
stimuli. The brain-damaged are more variable than in left BD Ss too, while it was not significantly different 
control Ss, but this variability is not due to a skewing of from zero in right BD Ss. A systematic error was also 
slow Tesponses; rather the whole distribution appears to found on the vertical plan and it consisted in the 
be shifted in the slower direction. No Performance tendency to stop the rod below the level of the standard. 
decline is rnnt in the Ss despite about 40 min. of (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
continual RT performance, and they do not become 5440. Fischer, William G. & Ward, Arthur D. (185 N. 
more variable as trials continue, Both controls and Wabash, Chicago, Ill) The application of concen- 
brain-dama, zed have significantly longer RT under the trated illumination to the evaluation of the cortically 
choice con itions, but the added increment in RT is of impaired adult. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
similar magnitude in both groups. Thus the simple RT is zhe American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
as discriminating between groups as the choice RT task. 2), 699-700.—A ttempted to assess the differential effects 
Under these experimental conditions brain-damaged Ss оѓ varied lighting conditions on the performance of 60 
manifest a deficit in RT performance which cannot be brain damaged, left hemiplegic, post cerebrovascular 
explained by lapses in attention or greater fatigue or accident patients on the Hooper Visual Organization 
slowed" mental operations of a perceptual matching Test. 4 experimental group conditions and 2 control 
nature.—Journal abstract, (n = 30) conditions were established in order to meth- 
5438. Cuba, J. M. (Santo Torbio de Mogrovejo — odicaily investigate the possibility that the use of 
Neurological Hosp., Lima, Peru) Un caso de mutismo rane ntrated illumination on the testing materials would 
aquinético y alucinosis peduncular. [А case study of raise the performance of these Ss. Results indicate that 
akinetic mutism and peduncular hallucinosis.] Revista de Һе use of concentrated illumination did indeed raise the 
Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1971(Jun), Vol, 340), 110-120.—Pre- performance of these Ss on this test to a significant 
Sents a case study.of a 31-yr-old female who became ill extent. These Positive effects may be due to elimination 
with a progressive coma followed by an akinetic mutism of the effects of extraneous stimuli—Author abstract. 
syndrome and Peduncular hallucinosis. During recovery, 5441. Gainotti, Guido & Tiacci, Camillo. (U. Perugia, 
a transient state of excitement and a syndrome of tremor Clinic of Nervous & Mental Diseases, Italy) The 
and choreoathetosic movements in the left hemibody relationships between disorders of visual percep- 
subsided gradually. The coma, mutism, akinesis, decere- Ноп and unilateral spatial neglect. Neuropsychologia, 
brate rigidity, and Peduncular hallucinosis were studied 1971 (Dec), Vol. 9(4), 451-458.—Studied the impa 
as resulting from an injury to the oral pole of the brain of unilateral spatial neglect in lowering the scores of Р 
Lem. (English, French & German summaries)—L. M. right brain-damaged patients on tests of RE 
А T perception. In Exp. I, 30 controls and 17 left an г 
a 5439. De R Ennio; Faglioni, Pi & brain-damaged $ Were given a test of overlap hai 
ое рре. (Clinic for Nervous & Mental Diseases, Hosp. figures. In Exp. П, 40 controls and 62 left- and of 
tation in Trieste; Italy) Judgment of spatial orlen-  right-hemispheric Ss were asked to compare the size o 
N $45 п patients with focal brain damage. Journal of 10 pairs of simple geometrical figures, lying on the le 
345). Ad Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol. and on the Tight half of a large card. On the overlapping 
20 ), n © Presented 30 contro and 121 brain- figures test, results show that ability to recognize realist” 
ВО) patients with injury restricted to | qverlapping drawings was significantly more impaire of 
леш with a test requiring the placing of a Tod, the right-hemispheric Ss. However, a detailed analysis e 
asa е de by a hinged joint, in the same Position the types of failures made by the 2 hemispheric pom 
Performed with (121098 Of the test were given: 1 10 be stressed the importance of unilateral spatial neglect о 
Кш тЫ m е aid of vision and the other Only by lowering the Scores of the right brain-damaged 55. ial 
groups: 30 right i ey Ea a с е following Exp. II, the Tight-hemispheric Ss with unilateral spati 
sphere Ss without visual field defect neglect showed a tendency to overvalue drawings lying 
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on the right half of the card, where their gaze was mostly 
fixed. Results support the hypothesis that the impairment 
of the right brain-damaged patients on tasks of complex 
visual perception may be due, at least in part, to 
unilateral spatial neglect. (French & German summaries) 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5442. Gisonti, Frank. (Columbia U.) Tactual visual 
Intersensory integration and reading performance of 
minimally brain-injured and normal children. Dis- 
Wes Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
5068. 

5443. Loewer, H. D. (Hosp. Bad Pyrmont, W. 
Germany) Dependencia de la estructura factorial de 
la inteligencia del nivel de ésta y del estado del 
cerebro. [Dependency of the factorial structure of 
intelligence on the level of the latter and on the state of 
the cerebrum.] Revista de Psicología General y Aplicada, 
1971(May), Vol. 26(110-111), 243-251.—89 Ss with 
cerebral lesions were matched on intelligence with 89 Ss 
without cerebral lesions. All Ss took the Benton Visual 
Retention Test, the WAIS, and the Rorschach test. 
Factor analysis of the data indicated different factorial 
structure for Ss with lesions compared to those without 
lesions, and also for Ss with high intelligence compared 
to those with low intelligence. The fact that cerebral 
lesions lead to a strong alteration in factorial structure 
indicates a dissociation of personality characteristics. (19 
ref.)J—W. B. Haslam. 

5444. Rubino, Carl A. (Mental Retardation Centre, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Psychometric р ures 
and the detection and exploration of behavioural 
deficits due to cerebral dysfunction in man: Il. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 40-52. 
— Presents Part II of C. Rubino's (see PA, Vol. 44:21180) 
review on the use of psychometric tests in the detection 
of brain damage. Several studies representing the unitary 
view of brain functioning are described. Findings are 
Teported in terms of the utility of the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test, Benton Visual Retention Test, and 
Memory-for-Designs Test. The influence of certain 
factors (e.g, age, diagnoses, and hit-rates) are briefly 
discussed. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5445, Rudel, Rita G. & Teuber, H. L. (Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology) Pattern recognition within and 
across modalities in normal and brain-injured 
children. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 389- 
99.—Notes that, for normal children, intermodal 
transfer (from touch to vision or from vision to touch) 
has been shown to be more difficult than intramodal 
ре from vision to vision, but по more difficult than 
tha touch to touch. 3 experiments with 143 normal and 
104 brain-damaged 5-17 yr. old Ss tested the claim that 
wlermodal transfer is particularly vulnerable to early 
tain damage. Brain-damaged Ss did perform more 
Poorly than younger normal Ss on the intermodal tasks 
ployed, but the brain-injured Ss did even worse on 

Ose intramodal tasks that involved vision alone. 
i ormal Ss performed as badly as the brain-injured when 
ке Visual presentation of patterns was sequential instead 
х p multaneous. (French & German summaries) (18 
€f.)\—Journal abstract. 
In 5446. Rudel, Rita G. & Teuber, 
chit of Technology) Spatial ori 
WiMdren and in children with 
europsychologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 
i 51 7-17 yr. old brain-inj 
ormal 4-9 уг, olds оп their abi 


H. L. (Massachusetts 
entation in normal 
early brain injury. 
401-407.—Com- 
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ility to walk paths 
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indicated on 10 visually presented maps. In an earlier 
study, using the same patterns, adults with cerebral 
injury sustained at maturity showed spatial orientation 
deficits associated with language deficits and elevated 
2-point somatosensory thresholds. Brain-damaged chil- 
dren were worse than controls beyond differences in 
their respective MAs, but their deficits were not 
associated with either language or somatosensory im- 
pairment. Rather, spatial errors were most pronounced 
in Ss with low performance scores on the WISC whether 
or not their language scores were relatively high. Unlike 
either normal children or normal and brain-damaged 
adults, Ss had inordinate difficulty taking diagonal 
toues (French & German summaries)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5447. Szostek, Barbara. Niektóre formy zaburzeń 
myślenia u chorych z uszkodzeniami płatów 
człotowych. [Disturbances in thinking in patients with 
frontal lobe lesion.] Studia Psychologiczne, 1970, Vol. 10, 
87-112.—Tested 26 Ss with varying degrees of frontal 
lobe lesions and 16 normal Ss with tasks involving verbal 
thinking: (a) choice of opposites, (b) reasoning by 
analogy, (c) filling in blanks in sentences, and (d) choice 
of concepts referred to in successive messages. Designed 
as sensibility tests, the tasks induced 5 to strong 
inadequate associations and to perseveratory responses. 
Results are contrasted with those of A. Luria and his 
collaborators who found tendencies to incidental asso- 
ciations and perseveratory responses to lesioned Ss. No 
perseveration tendencies were found in the lesioned Ss. 
Associative tendencies were caused by lesioned Ss’ 
“formal” inability to solve a problem and occurred when 
both groups were confronted with very difficult prob- 
lems. Left frontal lobe lesions appeared to cause greater 
impairment of verbal problem solving than lesions in 
other areas. In all Ss, the source of difficulties in finding 
the solution to verbal problems appears to have been 
disturbances in comprehension. A continuum in verbal 
comprehension inate is suggested. (Russian 
summa! English summary. 

р aa Stephen Р. (U. Iowa) Choice reaction 
time and conditional choice reaction time in pa- 
tients with unilateral cerebral disease. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5462. 

5449. Weise, Marianne. (U. Gottingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) Der Rosenzwelg-Picture-Frus- 
tration-Test bel Kindern mit leichtem 
hirnorganischen Residualsyndrom. The Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Test with children with slight 
residual brain damage syndrome.) Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Jul), Vol. 20(5), 


170-172.—Administered Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
idual brain damage 


Study to 67 children with slight resi ! атар; 
pantie Results show that these children find и 
etach themselves from frustrating situations, 


difficult to det 
that these situa 
realism by the younger с 
age frustrations lead increasin 
irritability.—English summary. 
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induction of convulsions. The possibility that these 
manifestations are themselves part of the ictus is 
discussed.—W. А. Wilson. 

5451. Espir, Michael; Walker, M. E., & Lawson, June 
P. (Leicester Royal Infirmary, England) Epilepsy and 
oral contraception. British Medical Journal, 1969(Feb), 
ыга ashi Ukida, G., & Kawai, I. (Kyot 

5452. yashi, I., $ |. (Kyoto 
Prefectural U. Medicine, Japan) Some observations on 
electroencephalograms of myoclonus epilepsy. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 34(6), 733-738. ; 

5453. Siegenthaler, Hermann. (Schweizerische Anstalt 
für Epileptische, Zurich, Switzerland) Probleme um die 
erstmalige berufliche Eingliederung 
epilepsiekranker Geistesschwacher. [Problems about 
the first vocational placement of epileptic retardates.] 
Heilpädagogik, 1971(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 213-217.— Since 
epileptics are prone to performance and mood varia- 
tions, evaluations should be done for an entire week. 
These moods have to be differentiated from psychoreac- 
tive disturbances. Vocational and social placement must 
not be seen as separates which brings up the question of 
suitable housing. The team approach is essential.—R. F. 

'agner. 

5454, Tyrer, J. H., Eadie, M. J., Sutherland, J. M., & 
H › W. D. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, Australia) 
Outbreak of anticonvulsant intoxication in an Aus- 
tralian city. British Medical Journal, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
4(5730), 271-273. 

5455. Wilson, John. (Hosp. for Sick Children, Lon- 
don, England) Drug treatment of epilepsy in child- 
iod: Pritish Medical Journal, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(5681), 

5456. Yuill, G. M. (Manchester U., England) The 
production of epileptiform electroencephalographic 
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5457. Albert, Jerome B, (U. Illinois) Decision and 
execution time in recognition short-term i 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6066. 

5458. Barrett, Albert M. (Sunland Training Center, 
Gainesville, Fla.) Mental retardation-semantically 
ee кем ой antically pos- 

е. Cata ој Selected Documents ii 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 25-26. P OM 

5459. В; Beatrice 
School, Behavior Prosthesis Lab., Waverly, Mass.) 
Behavioral differences among an institution’s back 
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building employees. This finding raises important ques- 
tions for habilitators, researchers, and administrators 
seeking to improve residential services for retarded 
people.—Journal abstract. 

5460. Broman, Sarah H., Nichols, Paul L., & Kennedy 
Wallace A. (National Inst. of Neurological Diseases & 
Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) Precursors of low IQ in young 
children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
77-78.—The ability of 65 pre- and postnatal variables to 
predict mental retardation at 4 yr. of age was evaluated 
in a large sample of children: Discriminant function 
analyses were performed for Caucasian and Negro boys 
and girls. The low IQ groups had Stanford-Binet IQs 2 
ЕСЕ rd deviations below the appropriate racessex 
mean. A maximum of 47% of the mentally retarded 
children were correctly classified. The best predictors 
were delayed motor development, maternal education, 
Bayley mental and motor scores, and conditions asso. 
ciated with neurological impairment during the Ist yr. of 
life.—Author abstract. È 

5461. Burstyn, Ramon. (8001 Burnet Rd., Austin, 
Tex.) A vision survey of 115 trainable and educable 
mentally retarded boys. American Journal of Optometry — 
& Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 48(12), 1021—1024.—Administered opto- 
metric screening, using the modified clinical technique, 
to 115 6-19 yr. old trainable and educable mentally 
retarded males. Methods were devised to obtain useful 
data from Ss. Refractive error and other optometric 
findings are stated. It is suggested that a combination of 
the modified clinical technique and joint evaluation with 
the institution’s staff be utilized in screening mentally 
retarded handicapped students whose disabilities are 
severe enough to warrant institutionalization.—Journal 
abstract. 

5462. Carver, John N. (Yale U.) Reaction of parents 
of severely retarded children at a state training 
School. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5032-5033. 

5463. Collins, Ruth A. & Collins, Robert L. Cache 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Independence of eye-ha a 
preference in mentally retarded: Evidence of BEP 
rious associations in heterogeneous populat ore 
American Journal of Optometry & Archives of Ane 
Academy of Optometry, 1971(Dec), Vol. 48(12), Tia 
1033.—Examined associations between eye and Exe 
preference in 395 mentally retardeds and 5,546 n d 
controls. Eye and hand preference were indepen P the 
the mentally retarded population, and associate d 
normal population. It is proposed that the s 
association in the normal population is a spurio that 
arising from the combination of subsets we A 
population each differentially responsive to em ЛА] 
mental demands for functional asymmetry.—/ou 
abstract, а onal Us 

5464. Francis, Sarah H. (Australian Nan ol 
Canberra, Australian Capital Territory) The e behav- 
own-home and institution-rearing on the nildren. 
loural development of normal and mongol C Allied 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry Replaced 
Disciplines, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(3), 173-190.— died to 
early, simple types of behavior that were little rel d B 
the external world by locomotion and mer dren 
types of behavior in both mongols and normal а at IS 
(MA below 2 yr.). Manipulatory behaviors еп put 
oriented at least partly towards the S's own body, 
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later principally towards the external world. The focus of 
the S's visual attention at different ages reflected the 
changing incidence of different types of behavior. 
Normal Ss were more active than mongols of the same 
development level, and paid more attention to ongoing 
events. Behavioral differences were found for both 
mongols and normal Ss, between those who lived at 
home with their parents and those in institutions. 
Differences were evident in the frequency with which 
different types of behavior were performed, and the 
distribution of visual attention to different factors in the 
environment. The lower developmental level of the 
institution-reared Ss did not adequately account for 
these behavioral differences; it is suggested that certain 
environmental factors, e.g., availability of toys, use of 
restraint, and amount of social contact, were related to 
the behavioral differences of the home- and institution- 
reared Ss. By altering institutional environmental con- 
ditions to resemble more closely the home, the behavior 
of the institution-reared Ss became more like that of the 
home-reared children. The behavioral differences be- 
tween home- and institution-reared mongols were greater 
than those between home- and institution-reared normal 
Ss; this might have been the result of the greater activity 
and alertness of normal Ss, or of the more depriving 
nature of the institutions for mongols than that of those 
for normal Ss, There were also differences between the 
care given to home-reared mongols and that given to 
home-reared normal children. (43 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

5465. Harrison, Robert H. & Budoff, Milton. (Re- 
search Inst. for Education Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) 
A factor analysis of the Laurelton Self-Concept 
Scale. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 76(4), 446-459.—Describes an attempt to develop 
some internally consistent self-report personality scales 
for mentally retarded persons. 137 items of the Laurelton 
Self-Concept Scale and the 23-item Locus of Control 
Scale for Children were administered to 172 special class 
and institutionalized educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren (mean CA = 14.9 yr.). Responses to the 160 items 
were intercorrelated and then factor analyzed by the 
Principal components method. 3 different varimax 
Totations, for 11, 29, and 38 factors, were interpreted. 
The 3 sets of rotated factor scores were then correlated. 
It was found that the factor structure of the 29 and 38 
factor rotations was quite similar, and factors from these 
Totations clustered into the broader factors from the 
ll-factor rotation in psychologically meaningful ways. 
—Journal abstract. 

5466. Harrison, Robert H. & Budoff, Milton. (Re- 
search Inst. for Education Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Demographic, historical, and ability correlates of 
the Laurelton Self-Concept Scale in an EMR sample. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
76(4), 460-480.—Presents an extension of a study by the 
authors (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 3) on factor scales derived 
from the Laurelton Self-Concept Scale. The obtained 
Scores of 172 educable mentally retarded (EMR) chil- 

Теп were correlated with demographic, historical, and 
earning competence measures. Results indicate that 
Teported self-concepts of EMRs are related to the 
Objective facts of their role, situation, and behavior. Low 
Significant correlations were obtained in directions 
Suggested by face content of the factors, establishing 
Some concurrent validity for the Laurelton Scale. 
Owever, some expected relationships were reversed or 
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obscured, suggesting that denial 
subgroups of Ss High threat ates POL os pun 
an low areas, and low IQ was more associated with 
denial than high IQ. Kohs' learning potential (LP) scores 
correlated negatively with maladjustment and friendless- 
ness. The most intellectually disabled, by the LP 
criterion, reported themselves to be the most socially and 
emotionally handicapped.—Journal abstract, 

5467. Huddle, Donald D. & Mefford, John. (Indiana. . 
U., Gary) In-service training for supervisors. Mental 
Retardation, 197\(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 33-35.—Administered 
a training program for 15 supervisors in an institution 1 
day/wk, 3 hr/day, for 6 wk. (with interim assignments). 
The training course consisted of lectures and Ss were 
required to complete weekly assignments and readings. 
Pre-, post-, and 6-mo follow-up evaluations of the results 
were completed to determine whether statistically sig- 
nificant changes had occurred in the supervisors’ 
attitudes relative to 2 factored dimensions of leadership 
as measured by the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire. 
It was found that significant differences occurred in 
supervisors’ attitudes between the pre- and follow-up 
evaluation, but not between the pre- and posteva- 
luations.—Journal abstract. 

5468. Krauft, Conrad & Bozarth, Jerold. (U. Arkansas, 

Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) Demo- 
cratic, authoritarian, and laissez-faire leadership 
with institutionalized mentally retarded boys. Mental 
Retardation, 1971(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 7-10.—Studied the 
effects of 3 different types of panes Nc 
authoritarian, and laissez-faire) upon the behavior of 21 
10-11 yr. old institutionalized mentally retarded boys 
with IQs ranging from 40-83. Ss were divided into 3 
groups of 7 Ss each. All 3 groups received all 3 types of 
leadership. Ss were rated on 14 behavioral characteristics 
by 4 female Os. Statistical tests employed were the 
Friedman 2-way analysis of variance and the Wilcoxin 
matched group comparison. The Ss behaved differently 
under the 3 leadership styles only with respect to 
group-mindedness: Ss were found to be most group- 
minded under authoritarian leadership—Journal ab- 
stract. 
5469. Krupski, Antoinette. (Michigan State U.) Heart 
period and respiratory concomitants of attention in 
normals and retardates during a fixed reaction time 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5486. pe 

5470. Lauder, Ronald J. & Boroskin, Alan. (California 
State Coll, Fullerton) Relationship of the Fairview 
Language Evaluation Scale and the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities with institutionalized 
mentally retarded patients. Catalog of Selected Doc- 
uments in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 25. Р 

5471. Martin, Garry L., et al. (U. Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, Canada) Operant conditioning in dressing 
behavior of severely retarded girls. Mental Retar- 
dation, 1971(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 24-31—Trained psychiatric 
nurses and nurses’ aides to use operant conditioning 
principles to teach 11 7-20 yr. old severely retarded girls 
to dress with several clothing items. For each clothing 
item, a step-by-step training procedure was developed. 
Each step used principles of fading, positive reinforce- 
ment, extinction, and/or time-out. In the majority of Ss 
improved performance in training sessions was gener- 
alized to the word situation Journal abstract. — 

5472. Menolascino, Frank J. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center, Omaha) Psychiatric long distance consul- 
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tation for the mentally retarded. Mental Retardation, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 23-25.—Discusses a closed circuit 
TV which enables consulting psychiatrists to supervise 
treatment programming for mentally retarded residents 
in an out-of-date state mental hospital located 112 miles 
away. Experience with 22 female and 38 male 23-52 yr. 
old patients revealed positive therapeutic effects for Ss 
and improved professional situations for staff. A sec- 
ondary focus is the subsequent reshaping of attitudes 
among state hospital personnel because such consul- 
tation is available to them.—Journal abstract. 

5473. Neer, William L. (U. Oklahoma) Socio- 
economic bias in the diagnosis of mental retar- 
dation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5454. 

5474. Nihira, Kazuo. (U. California, Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, Los Angeles) Ten dimensions of maladaptive 
behavior in mentally retarded early adolescents. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2) 723- 
724.—Administered the Adaptive Behavior Scale to 458 
adolescents in residential institutions for mentally 
retarded. A factor analysis of 44 subscale scores 
delineated 10 salient dimensions encompassing various 
forms of extrapunitive maladaptive behavior to intro- 
punitive maladaptive behavior and other forms of 
inadequate coping behavior. These factors should serve 
as useful concepts for description and rehabilitation of 
retarded individuals.—Author abstract, 

5475. Organist, James E, (U. Wisconsin) The rela- 
tionship between parental 


tests is sufficiently accurate to be used for di i 
Purposes.— Journa! abstract. Wee 
R. C. (Central Wis i 
Colony & Training School, Madison) Generic services 
for the mentally retarded and their families. Mental 
1970(Dec), Vol. 8(6), 10—16.— Presents 
results of a study involving 504 representatives of various 
nei guidance and 
religious, and Sociorecreational) from 3 Sociogeographic 
areas in Illinois. In addition, 232 parents from the same 


by both professional ersons i 
A Nee icem р and parents are discussed, 


Louis, et al. (Willowbrook Stat. S 

Jaten Island, N.Y.) Differential reactions йы 
i M гасоіавсель апа adult institutionalized 
чту ournal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 80(2), 
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tration. Study to 52 12-44 yr. old institutionalized 
retardates. Results indicate that adolescents and adults 
direct their frustrations in essentially the same manner, 
in an essentially extra- or impunitive manner, However, 
the adult retardates tended to focus upon the frustrating 
situation itself, while the adolescents also focused their 
ers A on attempts to finding solutions to the frustrating 
problem. Length of institutionalization is discussed as a 
possible variable to account for this.—Author abstract, 
5479. Woods, Melvin L. (Marion County Assn. for 
Retarded Children, Indianapolis, Ind.) Development of 
а pay for recreation procedure in a token economy. 
Mental Retardation, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 54-57.—De- 
scribes the development of a pay for recreation pro- 
cedure (PAYREC) as a motivational technique. The 
background and rationale for PAYREC is discussed as 
well as the guidelines for determining when a recreation 
experience should become a PAYREC experience. 
Community and residential PAYREC experiences with 
7-21 yr. old emotionally disturbed retardates are 
compared as well as problems encountered in the 
implementation of the PAYREC procedure. Motivation 
of disturbed retarded residents to shape socially ac- 
ceptable behaviors (based upon behavioral and token 
criteria to achieve selective and rewarding leisure 
experiences) is emphasized.—Journal abstract. "ni 
5480. Zung, Burton J. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) Cross-modal matching among normal 
and retarded children. Child Development, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 42(5), 1614-1618.—Conducted 2 experiments in 
which 30 normal 6-10 yr. olds and 20 retarded Ss (6-12 
yr. MA) matched 3-dimensional forms cross-modally 
and intramodally, using vision and active touch. Both 
groups matched better using vision than touch, commit- 
ting orientation errors most frequently and shape errors 
least frequently. MA was negatively correlated with error 
Scores among the retardates.—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


5481. Clinton, LeRoy & Evans, Ross A. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U.) Single alternation discrimination 
learning in retarded adolescents as a function A 
within-trials variability. American Journal of vim 
Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 76(4), 434-439.—Investigated 
the influence of task complexity, MA, and initia 
Tesponse outcome on the alternation discrimination 
learning performance of 60 retarded adolescents шеп 
СА = 15.9 yr) ina3x2x2 design. Results reveal 4 
significant task complexity main effect. In sid 
there was a statistically reliable Complexity X Initia 
Response Outcome interaction which resulted Heu 
disproportional Complexity effects under the init: 
response reinforcement condition. Results are discusse 
in terms of the Zeaman-House attention theory um 
response predisposition tendencies. (17 ref.)—Journi 
abstract. he 

5482. Glidden, Laraine M. (Clarkson Coll. of Pini 
nology) Meaningfulness, serial position and rete! 
lion interval in recognition short-term em 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 19720 EE 
Vol. 13(1), 154-164.—Investigated stimulus and red 
meaningfulness, serial position, and retention ine 
a paired-associates recognition task with 24 retar ue 
Line drawings were scaled for meaningfulness and, tl ce 
presented as paired-associates. On each trial, 4 pairs un ў 
presented Successively and then 1 pair was tes 
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Results show, that both stimulus and response mean- 
ingfulness directly affected accuracy but not latency. 
Serial position affected accuracy and latency. With a 
retention interval of 1 or 12 sec., an interaction was 
found between retention interval and serial position, 
indicating an extension of the primacy effect with the 
12-sec interval. Data are discussed in terms of N. Ellis's 
theory of memory.—Journal abstract. 

5483. Harris, Gilbert J. (Inst. of Basic Research in 
Mental Retardation, Staten Island, N.Y.) Input and 
output organization in short-term serial recall by 
retarded and nonretarded children. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 76(4), 423-426. 
—Presented sequences of 6 digits for written ordered 
recall to 3 groups of 24 Ss: institutionalized cultural- 
familial retarded adolescents (mean CA = 16 yr.), and 
nonretarded children in Grades 2 or 3. Input organi- 
zation was imposed by temporal division into 3-digit 
groups, while output organization was provided spatially 
on the answer sheets. It was found that 2nd graders with 
lower MAs than retarded adolescents showed superior 
performance only when input organization was imposed. 
Recall data as a function of serial position (SP) indicated 
that for retarded Ss, performance gains from the imposed 
input organization of some SPs were counterbalanced by 
losses at others. The effects of output organization were 
negligible.—Journal abstract. 

5484. Hollis, John H. & St. Omer, Vincent V. (U. 
Kansas) Direct measurement of psychopharma- 
cologic response: Effects of chlorpromazine on 
motor behavior of retarded children. American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 1912(Jan), Vol. 76(4), 397- 
407.—Administered graded doses of chlorpromazine 
(CPZ) to 4 11-14 yr. old institutionalized developmen- 
tally retarded children. Using direct, continuous, and 
automatic measurements, the effects of CPZ on 3 types 
of motor movements (hand, leg, and stereotyped roc- 
king) and several types of control (free-operant, dis- 
criminated-operant, fixed-ratio, variable-interval, and 
patellar-reflex) were studied. Results support the hy- 
potheses that (a) CPZ decreases the rate of motor 
Tesponding, (b) graded doses of CPZ have a graded 
effect on response rate, and (c) CPZ response data curves 
obtained from children are similar to those obtained with 
animals. (28 ref.)\—Journal abstract. ТЕЛ 
.. 5485. MacMillan, Donald L. (О. California, River- 
side) Facilitative effect of input organization аз а 
function of verbal response to stimuli in EMR and 
nonretarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 76(4), 408-411.—Presented а 
Series of digits for recall to 30 educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) and 30 nonretarded children matched on MA 
under 3 conditions: (a) digits ungrouped and called as 
single integers, (b) digits spatially grouped and called as 
Single integers, and (c) digits grouped and called as 
higher decade numbers. It was found that EMRs 
improved in recall as the degree of input organization 
increased, while nonretarded Ss performed best under 
the least degree of experimental organization. Results 
support the notion that learning performance 1$ à 
function of the goodness of fit between the structure ofa 
task and an S's preference for organizational strategy. 
—Journal abstract. i 2 

5486. Miller, Harold R. (U. Missouri) Factors 
affecting concept acquisition in the mentally re- 
tarded. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-B), 5451. 
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5487. Sailor, Wayne. (Kansas Neurological Inst., 
Topeka) Reinforcement and generalization of pro- 
ductive plural allomorphs in two retarded children. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1971(Win), Vol. 
4(4), 305-310.—Examined the extent to which differ- 
ential reinforcement can control the acquisition of plural 
allomorphs in 2 retarded females. In Condition 1, 1 S 
was trained with reinforcement procedures on a list of 
words calling for the /-s/ allomorph. She was then given 
unreinforced probe items to determine the extent of 
generalization to words calling for the /-z/ allomorph. In 
Condition 2, the procedures were reversed and S was 
trained on /-z/ list and probed for generalization of /-z/ — 
to words calling for /-s/. A 2nd $ was exposed to the 
same conditions in the opposite order. Results lend 
unequivocal support for the hypothesis of generalized 
training effects. It is concluded that appropriate usage of 
the linguistic response class “plurals” is susceptible to 
generalized training effects of differential reinforce- 
ment.—Journal abstract. : 

5488. Scheckenbach, Albert F. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Reading behavior development in psychologically 
impaired, institutionalized patients. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5048-5049. 

5489. Soule, Donald C. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Expectancy and progress in institutionalized 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5077. 

5490. Ullman, Douglas G. (U. Iowa) Breadth of 
attention and retention in mentally retarded and 
normal children. ргы шип ee, International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5462-5463. 

у Тышан, Thomas L., Caponigri, Vicki, & 
Mercurio, Joseph. (U. Notre Dame) Reducing hyper- 
active behavior in a severely retarded child. Mental 
Retardation, 197\(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 17-19.—Investigated a 
procedure for controlling the hyperactive behavior of a 
severely retarded 6-yr-old female. During a 4-wk training 
period reinforcement (food and verbal procedures) was 
administered contingent upon the occurrence of a sitting 
response which was incompatible with continuous 
“nonadaptive” locomotive behaviors displayed by the S. 
A 3-wk followup indicated а substantial improvement in 
the S's general sitting behavior. During „this 5-day 
posttreatment period the S remained sitting for an 
average time of about 51/, min. in comparison with 1 
min. during the 5-day pretreatment period.—Journal 
abstract. 

tman, Thomas L., Zakaras, Michael, & 
на р Notre Dame) Effects of rein- 
forcement and guidance procedures on instruction- 
following behavior of severely retarded children. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1971(Win), SES 
4(4) 283-290.—Used positive reinforcement, physica 
guidance and fading procedures to teach motor re- 
sponses to a variety of verbal instructions to a 4.5-yr-old 
male and a 7-yr-old female who were severely retarded. 
Ss’ responses to 1 set of instructions provided the focus 
for the training procedures. Their responses to a 2nd set 
of instructions were used to assess the generalized effects 
of training. The frequency of responses to both sets a 
instructions was evaluated during and after the daily 
training sessions when no training procedures were in 
effect. Ss showed pronounced increases in instruction- 
aN ving behaviors (both trained and untrained) during 
ооо Periods with decreases in such behavior occur- 
ane abate the Base-line 2 period. Findings demonstrate 
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the applicability of the training procedures for producing 
and maintaining instruction-following behaviors in 
severely retarded children and for facilitating appro- 
priate responding to instructions not directly involved in 
training. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


5493. Altman, Reuben & Talkington, Larry W. (Austin 
State School, Tex.) Modeling: An alternative behavior 
modification for retardates. Mental Retar- 
dation, 1971(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 20-23.— Proposes implemen- 
ting modeling techniques with the mentally retarded and 
reviews the evidence Suggesting its efficacy with this 
population. It is suggested that maximum gains in the 
therapeutic milieu would be realized by the conjunctive 
deployment of modeling procedures with conventional 
E одон (63 чул Т 
94. Bender, Michael. (U. arylan: exper- 
iment using a visual method of Mucio followed 
by imitation to teach selected industrial education 
psychomotor tasks to mentally reta 
males. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5004—5005, 
5495. De Roo, William M. & Howard L. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp. Buffalo, N.Y.) In- 


creasing self-visual- 
ization on video! 


adults, 6 of whom served in а control group. 
viewed video recordings of their work behavior each day 
for 1 wk. increased their production dramatically 
Compared to those who received traditional verbal 
feedback only. Each S received 3 consecutive wk. of 
video recording. Production levels were maintained even 
after treatment was discontinued. Results suggest that 
the self-visualization technique is a potent tool with 
broad applicability —Journal abstract. 

0 ын Ivor us & Dennis F. A 
self- ng program for the severely and profound- 
ly retarded. Mental Retardation, 1971(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 
10-12.—Describes a program for teaching severely and 
profoundly retarded persons to eat with a spoon. Ss were 
60 13-59 yr. old institutionalized females, all but 8 with 


meal periods. In addition, the inappropriate behavior of 
food Stealing and hand feeding were decreas, Results 
are discussed in terms of Tesident improvement and the 


5497. , John; Shelton, 
Gene, & В J. Martin. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) The use of multiple re- 


inforcers in a rehabilitation Setting. Mental Retar- 


workshop. The task involved ti ill presses 
with social or monetary акса bnc Red. 
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suggest that performance rates in sheltered Workshops 
can be increased without requiring the costly purchase of. 
material reinforcers, e.g., foodstuffs, clothing, cosmetics 
toys, etc.—Journal abstract. 
5498. Melton, Walter C. (Florida State U.) The 
prediction of vocational rehabilitation Outcomes 
with mentally retarded clients using a discrete 
discriminant analysis technique. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5073, 
5499, Richards, Larry D. & Lee, Kenneth A. (Family 
Counseling Service of Spokane, Wash.) Group process 
in social habilitation of the retarded. Social Casework, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 53(1), 30-37.— Describes an agency 
program for retarded young people based on the premise 
that they are different in degree but not in kind. By 
improving self-esteem, group techniques emphasized the 
importance for the individual patient of becoming a 
self-sustaining member of the community.—M, W. Linn, 
5500. Surratt, Paul R. (Southern Illinois U.) An 
procedure for maintaining appropriate 
eating behavior of profoundly retarded adults. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5050-5051. 
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5501. . Isoniazid and loss of memory. 
British Medical Journal, 1969(Feb), Vol. 1(5642), 461- 
462. 


5502. . Psychiatric symptoms of cancer. 
British Medical Journal, 1970(Jun), Vol. 2(5711), 681. 

5503. Binnie, C. D., et al. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
London, England) Electroencephalographic predic- 
tion of fatal anoxic brain damage after resuscitation 
from cardiac arrest. British Medical Journal, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 4(5730), 265-268. 

5504. Bishop, Louis F. & Reichert, Philip. (St. 
Barnabas Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Emotion and heart 
failure. Psychosomatics, 1971(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 412- 
415.—Acute emotional upsets may precipitate acute left 
ventricular failure or pulmonary edema in patients n 
coronary, hypertensive or rheumatic heart disease. ү, 
relation of the emotions to cardiac failure are completely 
realistic on a sound physiological basis, with definite a 
chemically measurable changes. In addition to whateve 
medicaments are used in the treatment of heart Ге 
the establishment of a serene emotional climate is а par 
of the treatment that under no circumstances may Wi 
impunity be omitted. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5505. Chess, Stella; Korn, Sam J., & Fernandez, 
Paulina B. (New York U., Medical Center) Poychiiie 
disorders of children with congenital rubella. ШЕ) 
York МҮ: Brunner/Mazel, Bb 178 bl 

. Ebra, George & Toth, John С. (Татр: 
Hosp., Davis Islands, Fla.) Chronic hemodialysis: 
Some psychological and rehabilitative consid T 
Tons. Rehabilitation Literature, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33 (L Pi 
1), 2-10, 13.—Presents a summary, based on a revie vit 
the literature and observations of a hospital dialysis Ет 
of the difficulties encountered by patients afflicted oe 
chronic renal disease and the defense mechanisms d 
employ to Cope with this threatening condition at 
considering rehabilitation outcomes, it was foun cost 
home dialysis has medical, psychological, social, an ne 
advantages over institutional treatment. The high ue e 
renal treatment is recognized and a plea made for » He 
adequate planning and funding system.—$. L. Wal 
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5507. Gold, Gilda H. (Syracuse U.) Effects of hunger 
suggestions on amount eaten by obese and non- 
obese persons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6046. 

5508. Goodman, Mitchell N. Age and adaptation to 
acute illness (myocardial infarction). Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
‘Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 657-658.—In a study of 
99 men hospitalized with myocardial infarction, signif- 
icant differences were shown by age for both immediate 
and long-term adaptation. Men 60 yr. old and older 
expressed the most feelings of impairment, anxiety, and 
depression at both periods. Those in the 50-59 age group 
experienced a crisis initially, with conflicting expecta- 
tions, but were adjusting adequately 3 mo. later. Men 50 
уг. old and under anticipated little difficulty at first, but 
showed increasing anxiety and depression in their later 
adaptation.—Author abstract. 

25509. Kilpatrick, Dean G., Miller, William С. & 
Williams, Arthur V. (Medical U. South Carolina, 
Charleston) Locus of control and adjustment to 
long-term hemodialysis. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 721-128.—In order to study the 
interrelationships of adjustment, length of hemodialysis, 
and locus of control, 2 samples of dialysis patients 
(Charleston, n = 18; Atlanta, n = 21) were compared 
on these variables to samples of New York dialysis 
(n = 22) and control (n = 24) patients. Patients were 
administered Rotters Internal-External Locus of Control 
Scale. Georgia patients were less external in locus of 
control than Charleston and New York dialysis patients. 
Charleston and New York dialysis patients were more 
external than New York control patients. A correlation 
of —487 was found between months dialyzed and 
external locus of control in Charleston patients. Possible 
explanations of these findings are discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

5510. Koh, Tong-He. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Cognitive and social development of post 
rubella deaf children of preschool ages: A follow-up 
Study. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
705-706.—This 3-yr follow-up evaluation of the 17 post 
rubella deaf children demonstrated that their perceptual, 
cognitive, intellectual, and social development is com- 
parable to or excels the normative development of 
normal hearing children during the a years. 
Early intervention, the use of the combined method of 
communication, and the mothers" improved communi- 
cation skills were thought to be important factors 
associated with the above findings. The development of 
these children, however, began to show a slight but 
noticeable deceleration around age 5 suggesting à 
Possible difficulty in higher order conceptual or repre- 
sentational mediation—Author abstract. 

5511. Krop, Harry; Cohen, Edwin, & Block, A. Jay. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Gainesville, Fla.) Con- 
tinuous oxygen therapy in chronic obstructive 
pulmonary disease—neuropsychological effects. 
Proceedings of the Annual. Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2) 663- 
664.— Administered continuous ambulatory oxygen ther- 
ару at sea level for | mo. to a group of 8 hypoxemic 
patients with chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
(COPD). Neuropsychological functioning was assessed 
before and after 4 wk. of oxygen. Similar studies were 
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also performed in a less severely hypoxemic comparison 
group of 8 patients with equally severe COPD. Although 
the treatment group initially scored lower than the 
comparison group in several neuropsychological tests, 
the treatment group showed significant improvement on 
the WAIS on the Bender-Gestalt Test, the Background 
Interference Procedure, and on Finger Tapping. Data 
suggest that hypoxemia is associated with depression in 
neuropsychological functioning which can be improved 
with relief of hypoxemia—Author abstract. — 

5512. McDaniel, James W. (U. Colorado, Medical 
School) Metabolic and CNS correlates of cognitive 
dysfunction with renal failure. Psychophysiology, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 8(6), 704-713.—Reports clinical investiga- 
tions which reveal decrements in cognitive functioning 
with repeated testing in 17 32-yr-old patients maintained 
on intermittent hemodialysis, which were correlated with 
plasma concentrations of potassium and creatinine. 
Power spectral density analysis of EEG indicate a shift 
to lower frequencies in these Ss as compared to 32 
physically healthy controls. No significant departure 
from normal functioning has been determined in Ss 
receiving renal transplant tested within 60 days pos- 
tsurgically.—Journal. abstract. 

5513. Noyes, Russell; Andreasen, N. J., & Hartford, C. 
E. (U. Iowa, Medical School) The psychological 
reaction to severe burns. Psychosomatics, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 12(6), 416-422.—Studied 11 adults, mean age 37 yr., 
under treatment for burns covering an average of 47% of 
their body surfaces. In acute phase of adjustment, 
traumatic neurosis characterized their functioning, 
marked by anxiety, insomnia, repetitive nightmares, 
preoccupation with the experience, and the use of 
regression as a defense mechanism leading to depen- 
dence on others. In a few patients acute brain syndrome 
developed with uncertain etiology. All patients expe- 
rienced depression. The convalescent phase was ham- 
pered by uncertainty about the length and degree of 
recovery. Major aids to adaptation were attendance by a 
close family member, fait in modern medical tech- 
nology, interest in their own cases, and intense friendship 
with fellow-patients. Suggestions for management are 
presented.—A. M. Goldstein. і 

5514. Payne, Dorris В. (U. Florida) The relationship 
of alienation and Piagetian concepts In nursing the 
diabetic child. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5888-5889. 

5515. Roark, Glenn E. (U. Texas, Student Health 
Center) Psychosomatic factors in the epidemiology 
of infectious mononucleosis. Psychosomatics, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 402-411.—Describes pilot study of the 
role of emotional stress, emotional states, and person- 

lity in the epidemiology of infectious mononucleosis. Ss 
ere 50 male and female university students diagnosed 
8 were hospi- 

were outpatients. 
bg r ith other diagnoses, 
tus. All were 


males and females, and inpatients and outpatients, 
the 3 tests. A relationship between emotional 
al states and mono is suggested. It is 
ales. There seems to be 
for a greater element of preexisting 


idence ae : 
some eviden No distinctive personality 


depression in the inpatients. 
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features appear in the mononucleosis patients. In ‚5520. DeLeon, Patrick H., Shklov, Nerissa, & 

i ED normally adjusted or average students, Jigger. (Diamond Head Mental Health Center 
differing less from college population norms than the Honolulu, Hawaii) Family living units: An alternative 
controls.—4. M. Goldstein. to Institutionalization. Proceedings of the Annual Con. 


protected job may be, paradoxically, the most Stressful; — ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 793—794.—Compared dropout 
and (b) Corporations may interpret a. physician's tec- апа nondropout community outpatients on a large pool 
ommendation of a less-pressured job for his patient as оѓ demographic variables. "Dropout" was defined in 


evidence of permanent disability.—Journa] abstract. terms of both session number cut-off and failure to 
appear for Scheduled appointment(s). Although no 
COMMUNITY SERVICES demographic variables differentiated the 2 groups, the 


administrative Costs and the number of hours spent by — systematic look within the context of community 
the Social workers, Psychologists, and physicians in Psychology. Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
contact with the patients, in conferences or training 12(4), 498-505.— Analyzed the content of 56 consul- 
Sessions, and in other duties, Results indicate that the tation contacts during the Ist 9 operational months of a 
Cost was comparable to that of Services provided by the maternity center serving a poverty population previously 
private sector. The amount of time spent by the staff in not reached by traditional clinical settings. A record- 
other duties" Tanged from 14-6829; of the hours keeping method, devised specifically to account for what 
available to the unit. Discussion with the staff indicated happens during a consultation, yielded findings clari- 
the need to more Clearly define the duties of various staff fying, complementing, and at times diverging from what 
members and to reevaluate the purpose of the commu- has been impressionistically reported to be content of the 
nity mental health center.—S. Knapp. consultation process: only 55.7% of the contacts focused 
5519. DeCell, L, Almeda. (California State U., Long on psychopathology and intrapsychic conflicts, Meth- 
Beach) International hotline survey: A Preliminary ^ odological implications for valid functional definitions of 
report. Proceedings. of the Annual Convention of the the mental health consultant within the context of 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2, community Psychology are discussed. (French summa- 

807-808,— Since 1967 hotline has become the generic ty)—Journal abstract. 
term for crisis intervention by telephone. Little is known 5523. Horn, Jeraldine F. (Ball State U.) Selected 
about the history, development, and pomparative meth- personality variables of volunteers and non-vol- 
odology of this. way of helping others. To Partially — unteers for a crisis intervention center. Dissertation 
remedy the situation, preliminary data from an inprocess Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5425. 
Survey (Phase 1) of a 3-phase national amalgamated 3524. Kraft, Alan М. (Albany Medical Coll. NY) 
Project is reported. The Project is designed to collect and Psychiatry in the community. Bulletin of the Menninger 
synthesize data, Study the effectiveness of hotline (Phase Clinic, 1971(Nov), Vol, 35(6), 416-421.—Summarizes the 
2), and develop national training guidelines (Phase 3). A panel discussion on Psychiatry and social issues at 25th 
ТУ questionnaire was mailed to 860 hotlines and anniversary of Menninger School of Psychiatry in 1971. 
other emergency telephone agencies in 47 states and 7 “Community Psychiatry should be concerned with the 
Friis Data was analyzed for the Ist 100 Tespondents application of PSychiatric skills and knowledge to the 
zation cussed, іп terms of founding, funding, Organi- mentally ill in a defined population regardless of ethnic, 
" operations, the caller, the listener, Promotion, social, economic, or age characteristics, This и, 

y function an i Tequires an inte tation of two care systems nO 
phy аг. SOME Well as hotline's Significance to Operating side by iie For the public hospital it means à 
ty ment: ealth—Author abstract. dramatic change toward opening its doors, working in 
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the community with patients, families, employers, etc. It 
means giving up the protections involved in the closed 
society of the mental hospital. It means thinking of 
patients in a variety of care categories, not just as bed 
occupiers, but as needing social clubs, halfway houses, 
day hospitals, rehabilitation centers, etc. It means 
working with the mentally ill in the community."—J. Z. 
Elias. 

5525. Levin, Will. (U. Portland) The education of an 
activist. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
805-806.—Asserts that the typical graduate student in 
clinical psychology is shaped to enact a role which is 
essentially obsolete and ineffectual. Not only is he taught 
by the wrong methods to be proficient at the wrong 
skills, but more importantly, he is taught to solve the 
wrong problems. An alternative look at relevant social 
problems, and the methods which shape an activist 
approach to their solution, is presented.—Author ab- 
stract. 

5526. Marconi, Juan. (U. Chile, Santiago) Asistencia 
psiquiátrica intracomunitarla en el área sur de 
Santiago: Bases téoricas y operativas para su 
implantación (1968-1970). [Intra-community psychi- 
atric assistance in the South area of Santiago: Theo- 
retical and operative bases for its implementation 
(1968-1970).] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1971(Aug), Vol. 17(4), 255-264.—Describes and 
compares institutional and intracommunity approaches 
to the planning of mental health programs. А plan for 
the community control and prevention of alcoholism is 
described with the following characteristics: (a) clas- 
Sification of the population into sectors; (b) definition, 
ordering, and rational distribution of health goals; (c) 
construction of a delegation scheme; (d) multiplicative 
effect within the scheme; (e) evaluation; and (f) 
technique for the transfer of knowledge. The imple- 
mentation of this program during 2 yr. in Santiago is 
described. (17 ref.)—English summary. 

5527. Mountney, С. H., Fryers, T., & Freeman, Н. 1. 
(Mental Welfare Office, Salford, England) Psychiatric 
emergencies in an urban borough. British Medical 
Journal, 1969(Feb), Vol. 1(5642), 498-500. 

5528. Pasewark, Richard A. & Albers, Dale A. (U. 
Wyoming) Crisis intervention: Theory in search ofa 
program. Social Work, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 70- 
77.—Outlines the major assumptions of crisis interven- 
tion theory, describes crisis stages, and discusses primary 
and secondary prevention. ree are presented to 
illustrate how crisis intervention theory may be applied 
to various problems. Reasons why the theory has not 
been adopted in the mental health field are noted. 

5529. Perlmutter, Felice & Silverman, H A. (U. 
Pennsylvania, School of Social Work) CMHC: A struc- 
tural anachronism. Social Work, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 
78-84.— Considers that the concentration of power 1n the 
Present administrative structure of community men 
health centers has led to widespread conflict, hindered 
the center's research, and limited their responsiveness to 
changing environmental conditions. A new administra- 
tive model is proposed which incorporates some aspects 
of the functional model into the traditional territoria 
model. It is suggested that such a model would reduce 
conflict and release the program's inherent spirit of 
innovation.—Journal abstract. 5 ; 

5530. Rankin, Patricia & , David L. (Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto. Canada) 
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Non-professional manpower In mental health pro- 
grams for children. Ontario Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 
3(5), 260-275.—Surveys the recent literature on the use 
of nonprofessional manpower as an aid to the treatment 
and prevention of emotional and learning disorders in 
children, Studies suggest that lay helpers can effect 
positive changes. Reviews programs which have included 
the use of lay citizens, parents, teachers, high school and 
university students, and peer groups. Recommendations 
for setting up programs are included. (38 ref.)—A. 
Krichev. 

5531. Sacon, Stanley R. & Gruber, Alan R. (South 
Shore Counseling Assoc, Inc., Norwood, Mass.) The 
community psychologist as private entrepreneur. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2) 785- 
786.—Traditionally the community psychologist has 
operated either from private or public nonprofit struc- 
tures, primarily a community mental health center or a 
university. In either facility he has frequently found 
himself dependent upon the institution and unable to 
function with the support ene to maximize his 
potential impact on community change. This paper 
suggests an alternate model, the profit making structure, 
Some general implications of this approach are explored 
and the results of one such attempt are discussed. The 
free enterprise model that has put 2 cars in every garage 
may also be applicable to meeting human needs. 
—Author abstract. 

5532. Sikes, Melvin P. (U. Texas) Community 
psychology: A black's perspective. Proceedings of the 
‘Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. T(Pt. 2), 787-788.—Тһе Кегпег 
Commission attributed explosions of the mid-60s to what 
it called "white racism.” Yet there has been no 
systematic study of aspects of white racism in America. 
Instead, an army of researchers has invaded black 
communities. The challenge for community psychology 
is to study the conditions of white racism in America, 
and determine how lasting changes might be made. 
—Author abstract. " 

5533. Silverman, Harold. (Wright State U.) Project 
TIP: Training indigenous personnel (non-c n- 
tialed) on “he graduate level as mental health 
counselors. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological ‘Association, 1972, Vol, 7(Pt. 2), 
795-796.—The National Institute of Mental Health has 
funded a program to train noncollege graduates at the 
graduate level in the generic field of community mental 
health. 9 students were selected to participate in this 

rogram. None of them have more than 2 yr. of college. 
They are currently enrolled in Wright State University 
with those who are studying for master s degrees. The 
program raises questions for the helping arts in d 
e.g., social work, psychology, counse ing, guidance, ane 
community mental health, Until this project was initi- 
for ghetto residents was invariably at the 


ae professional rather than at a professional level. 
— tract. 
A. Ferial Lloyd, et al. The effect of distri- 


of information about crisis Intervention 
кА оп number of calls to a suicide preventer 
center. Crisis Intervention, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 91-92. 
“Studied frequency of calls to a suicide prevention 


T 
center before and after saturating the service area wi 
10,000 leaflets descr ibing services. A similar community 


was used as à control. Both were s 
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The small number of calls did not permit statistical 
comparison. Inspection, however, indicated (a) an 
increase of only 1 call after saturation in both commu- 
nities, and (b) a decrease in average age of callers. It is 
speculated that the short time between saturation and 
data collection may have contributed to the results and 
that effects of saturation may require a longer period 
before becoming manifest. —E. Pile. 

2535. Zolik, Edwin S. & Boyd, Rhoda J. (DePaul U.) 
Attitudes toward patients and service delivery. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. T(Pt. 2) 797- 
798.—Attitudes, as measured by the semantic differ- 
ential, of mental health personnel, public health nurses 
and social welfare workers toward their favorite type of 
patient, typical agency patients, furloughed patients and 
hospitalized schizophrenics were assessed as part of an 
aftercare program development project. The similarity of 
attitudes among mental health personnel toward fur- 
loughed patients and hospitalized schizophrenics were 
related to resistances in aftercare programming. The 
attitudes of public health nurses coupled with their 
public health orientation indicated this group to be a 
vital component in community aftercare programs, 
Results indicate the need to assess attitudes and to 
maintain a sustained focus on changing attitudes as an 
imporlant dimension in program development.—Author 
abstract, 
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5536, Bettner, Louise С. & Blum, June E. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst, New York) Kent-Rosanoft Free 
Association Test 
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5538. Zarit, Steven H. & Kahn, Robert Los 
Chicago) Denial of illness in aged persons e 
chronic disability. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol, 1P 
2), 675-676.—Stroke patients were questioned about 
their illness and impairments at least 1 mo. followi 
onset of illness. Some Ss showed a direct awarenessigh 
their illness, and used straightforward language to 
describe it. Other used “denial language," i.e., indirect or 
minimizing ways of talking about their illness. The denial 
group was more likely to show impaired mental func- 
tioning on 2 measures of mental Status, particularly in 
older Ss. While the patterns of denial were different from. 
Ss with acute disorders, there was a similar relationship 
between the use of denial and evidence of impaired. 
mental functioning.—Author abstract. 
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5539. Alsworth, Hedda S. (Columbia U.) Devel- 
ортеп! of an instrument for analysis of verbal 
Interaction: A study of college classes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4825, 

5540. Boone, Arthur I. (Michigan State 0) The 


influence of voice distinguishability on source 


credibility. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4827-4828. 

5541. Brousseau, Paula J. (Southern Illinois U)A 
study of the interrelationships of reading ар 
listening ability and intelligence of ninth and tenth 
grade students. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4828. 

5542. Coles, Laurence W. (Indiana U.) A study of the 
differential effects of two leadership training styles: 
оп United Methodist adult groups. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4918; 

5543. Dela-Funtecha, Myrna. 
national U., San Diego, Calif.) Interview as a screen- 
Ing device in the Ph.D. program of the Graduate 

hool of Human Behavior at United States Inter- 
national University. Dissertation Abstracts Internatiol 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6025. 7 

Dennis, Virginia C. & Powell, Evan R. (U. 
Georgia, Inst. for Behavioral Research) Non-verbal 


communication in across-race dyads. Proceedings of 


the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 


Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 557-558.—Observed 200 


pupils at primary, elementary, and secondary level 
interacting in dyads with А other and with their 
teachers in an unstructured summer school setting. 
Basing and developing a system to analyze dyadic 
interaction along nonverbal channels on work of certain 
anthropologists, the DIAD system is shown to produce 
interpretable data. Justification for this sort of i 
mentation is presented, along with the hypothesis tha! 
Pupils (and teachers) tend to maintain greater distance 
interaction at higher pupil age levels across race tham 
Primary level pupils and teachers—Author abstract. 
5545. Dold, Peter. Erziehungsschwierige im 
Soziotest: Überlegungen zur Interpretation sozio- 
metrischer Aussagen. [Hard-to-educate children in the 
Socio-Test: Contemplations on the interpretation 


Sociometric data.] Heilpädagogik, 1971(Sep), Vol. 409) — 
184-186.—Isolated 3 groups of factors in the interpre- в 


tation of sociometric data: (a) individual factors; 
disturbed Person; (b) social factors, group and group- 
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forming elements; and (c) dynamic factors of a variable 
nature, time, process-related, reference and value sys- 
tems. Examples are briefly discussed.—R. А, Wagner. 

5546. Dutt, Louise E. (U. Kentucky) Student per- 
sistence in college: An analysis. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4943. 

5547. Emery, Theodore P, (Ball State U.) A study of 
the developing relationship between student and 
teacher during a quarter course, utilizing the per- 
ceptions of the participants and two observers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
32(8-A), 4416. 

5548. Hecht, Kathryn A. & Fortune, Jim С. (U. 
Massachusetts) A description of employed mothers 
and their children in school: An analysis of selected 
data from the 1970 Survey of Compensatory Edu- 
cation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
550,—Differing philosophies concerning the role of 
women in American society and the propriety of mothers 
being fully employed lead to conflicting program 
proposals in regard to educational and welfare reform. 
Current issues involving day care centers, early child- 
hood education, and programs for aid to low income 
areas raise critical questions concerning the suitability of 
mothers having full-time employment. Selected data are 
presented from the 1970 Survey of Compensatory 
Education to describe the characteristics of 84,000 pupils 
in Grades 2, 4 and 6 in regard to employment status of 
their mothers, family backgrounds, and school records. 
—Author abstract. 

5549. Johnson, David L. (U. Missouri) Classroom 
Interaction and student creativity. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 5337. 

5550. Kunimoto, Elizabeth N. (U. Hawaii) Effects of 
nonverbal experiences on interpersonal commu- 
nication. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4954-4955. : 

5551. Kuruna, Daniel L. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Some relationships between visual responses and 
verbal understanding. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4839-4840. б 

5552. Lawson, Cornelia V. (U. Arkansas) Children's 
reasons and motivations for the selection of favorite 
books. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4840. 

5553. Matter, Darryl E. (U. Maryland) An inves 
tigation of high school graduate's achievement 
motivation and the prediction of community behav- 
lor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6035-6036. > 

5554. McGonigle, Patricia A. (Lehigh U.) А com- 
parison of the thinking abilities of sixth-grade pupils 
who are attending public and those who are 
attending parochial schools. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Маг), Vol. 32(9-А), 5043—5044. 

5555. Mills, Donald B. (U. Maryland) An explo- 
ration of the relationship between television habits, 
preferences, and aggression in sixth-grade boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mat), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4842. 

5556. Pfeil, Robert L. (U. South Dakota) A com- 
parison of environmental perceptions and оло 
selected characteristics between male and female, 
Married and single subjects who reside In у 
housing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4964. 
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5557. Poole, Richard L. (State U, New York, Buffal 
Characierstics of he taxonomy of educational 
objectives: Cognitive domain: A replication. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 83-88. 
—Reports on the replication of an earlier study that 
explored the conceptual scheme of a taxonomy of 
educational objectives. Judges were unable consistently 
to place items from a 44-item teacher-made unit 
achievement test within the parameters of the 6 major 
levels of the taxonomy, Part of the difficulty was 
attributed to a difference between what an item was 
inde t measure and what it actually measured.—H. 

zkowski. 

5558. Reedy, Charles Н. (U. Kentucky) Personality 
characteristics of students in correspondence 
courses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4994—4995. 

5559. Solleder, Marian K. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Evaluation in the cognitive domain. 
Journal of School Health, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4X1), 16- 
20.—Describes in detail Bloom's taxonomy of educa- 
tional objectives. 6 levels of cognitive abilities. are 
considered: knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. It is suggested that 
health educators evaluate their students’ work according 
to these cognitive abilities.—G. S. Spitzer. . 

5560. Sommer, Robert. (U. California, n The 
ecology of study areas. Environment & Behavior, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 2(3), 211-280.—Conducted interviews 
with several thousand college students who were gg 
ing at various campus locations to learn why the 
occupants at each location had chosen to study there. 
The рагу was chosen for quiet and for study materials, 
the residences for quiet and for possibility of relaxing, 
cafeterias for snacking and convenience, lounges for 
relaxation and group study, empty classrooms for quiet 
and privacy, laboratories for study materials and quiet, 
and outdoor areas for pleasant surroundings and 

ience.—Journal summary. í 
Con ASI. Tisher, R. P. ie Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) A Piagetian questionnaire applied to 
pupils in a secondary school. Child Development, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 4X5), 1633-1636.—Presents а brief 
report on à successful use of a Piagetian, pencil- 
and-paper questionnaire with 232 junior high pupils. 
Indications of the successful application of the instru- 
ment were: (а) findings which agreed with those of other 
workers, and (b) а 77% agreement in classification 
between conversation-interview and questionnaire tech- 
iques.—Journal abstract. ў 
mc Witte, Patrick H. (Washington U.) The effects 
о! group reward structure on interracial acceptance, 
r tutoring and academic formance. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 


263, Dresser, David L. (Syracuse О.) The rela- 
‘rie between personality needs, college =, 
tations, environmental press and uncer сә 
attrition In а university college of lhes ar ў 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4979-4980. 

ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


iforni hnic 

. Alberti, Robert Е, (California State Polytec 
Col} influence of the faculty on college шө 
development. Journal of College Student Personne 
1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 18-23.—A sample of 60 under- 
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graduates participated in a study to analyze the effects of 
informal small group interaction between faculty mem- 
bers and college students. The Omnibus Personality 
Inventory was given to all Ss before and after the 
informal group discussions. It was found that “when 
student objectives were met with faculty competence, 
measurable growth resulted.” The assumption that any 
faculty-student contact is valuable and conducive to 
student growth is questioned. It is argued that most 
interaction of this kind “has little measurable impact 
upon students.” —R. H. Mueller. 
5565. Banks, Wiliam M. (Howard U., Center for 
Community Studies) The changing attitudes of black 
students. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1970(Мау), 
Vol. 48(9), 739-745.—Examined racial attitudes of black 
college students in 1968 to determine changes in their 
acceptance or rejection of negative racial stereotypes. 
Results indicate that black students as a group accept 
more anti-white ideology and less anti-black ideology 
than a comparable group of students sampled in 1957. 
1968 Ss were significantly less authoritarian than the 
earlier group.—Journal summary. 
5566. Bratfisch, Oswald. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of 
Applied Psychology, Sweden) Time estimations of the 
main activities of university students. Catalog of 
Bee Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 
29-30, 
5567. Bryant, Brenda K. (U. California, Davis) 
Student-teacher relationships as related to internal- 
external locus of control: Implications for the role of 
school psychologists. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 567-568.—An individual difference vari- 
able which research indicates as important for both 
school achievement and interpersonal relationships is a 
generalized expectancy variable, belief in internal or 
external control variable. This study investigated wheth- 
er or not 20 extreme male external locus of control 
students had more disturbed relationships with their 
teachers than 20 extreme male internal locus of control 
students. Based on the assumption that persons desire to 
share and maintain a shared sense of interpersonal 
experience, external students have more painful rela- 
tionships with their teachers than do internal students. 
The present study indicates a theoretical framework for 
analyzing, focusing on, and evaluating shared interper- 
ceptual experiences.—Author abstract. 
5568. Chazan, Maurice & Jackson, Susan. (University 
Coll., Swansea, Wales) Behaviour Problems in the 
Infant school. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry 
& Allied Disciplines, 1971(Oct), Vol. 12(3), 191-210. 
—Analyzes information obtained from teachers relating 
to the incidence of behavior problems in a sample of 726 
children in their Ist yr. in the infant school. 34 head 
teachers and 48 classroom teachers completed overall 
ratings of Ss’ adjustment levels and Scott’s 6 adjustment 
pointers at specially-devised intervals. Differences in the 
nature and extent of such problems are examined in 
terms of catchment area (“deprived”/“settled working 
class”/“middle class"; urban/rural) and sex. Teachers’ 
views concerning the need for additional help or 
resources to deal with behavior problems are discussed. 
- Cuniff, Donald F. (U. Massachusetts 

Poner m of ае and educatio ai. ps 
- Dissertation Abstracts Int { 

(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 4831. = ono 
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5570. Dale, R. R. & Miller, P. M. (University Coll, 
Swansea, Wales) A semantic differential comparison 
of certain attitudes of university students from 
co-educational and single-sex school towards thelr 
schools. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 60-64.—Administered à semantic 
differential test to 128 male and 128 female Ist-yr 
university students. Scores on the evaluation, potency, 
and activity of 4 concepts concerning secondary schools 
and 4 concerning the university were obtained. Women 
from girls’ schools tended to evaluate “my school” and 
“school teacher” lower than did coeducated women 
(р < 1 and .2, respectively). On the pleasant/unpleasant 
scale within the evaluation of “my school,” both 
coeducated men and women rated their schools as more 
pleasant than Ss from single-sex schools (р < .05). 
Coeducated Ss rated school, teacher, and classroom as 
Significantly less potent than did those from single-sex 
schools. The latter rated the university as less potent than 
“my school” (p < .01) and lecture-theater as less than 
classroom (р < .05), while the coeducated did not. 
—Journal abstract. 

5571. Del Pizzo, Vincent. (U. Missouri) A study of 
the perceptions of students and faculty on Standing 
Campus Committees concerning student partici- 
pation in the management of University of Missourl- 
Columbia affairs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4867. 

5572. Egan, Ann L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) An 
evaluation of the effect of apparent instructor 
Interest in academic subject matter on student 
attitudes and interests. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5035. — 

5573. Feinberg, Lawrence. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Faculty-student interaction: How students differ. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 24-27.—152 undergraduates participated in a 
study to determine whether any relationship existed 
between the social-introversion-extroversion dimension 
of personality and student attitudes toward informal 
contact with faculty members. All Ss completed the 
MMPI. Academically successful students with much 
faculty member contact were found to score significantly 
higher on the Social Introversion scale of the MMPI. 
However, the converse was true for less academically 
successful students. It is suggested that some students 
may not find contact with faculty members necessary 07 
even desirable for their own personal growth.—R. 
Mueller. 

5574. Finley, Murray H. (U. Iowa) Assessing ү 
relationship between student environment fit an 
academic success and satisfaction for nine [ы 
four-year colleges. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4945-4946. do) 

5575. Fleming, Patricia A. (U. Northern Colora | 
Masculinity-femininity and the generation дар 25 
reflected in university graduates twenty years vU 
and today. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6028. f the 

5576. Florey, Henry E. (U. Alabama) A study О n 
relationship between first-semester freshmen P 
persistent students at the University of Аара is 
Selected perceptions, characteristics, and ани A 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar) Y°~ 
32(9-A), 4980. J ane 

5577. Friedman, Philip. (Northwestern U.) Frequ С 
су of teacher reinforcement and its relationship 
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peer group interaction. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-А), 5035. 

5578. Getsinger, Stephen H., Kunce, Joseph T., 
Miller, Douglas E., & Weinberg, Sheldon R. (U. Mis- 
souri) Self-esteem measures and cultural disadvan- 
tagement. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 149.—Measured the self-concept 
of 56 black and 143 white 11-14 yr. old 6th graders from 
a St. Louis school district. Projective and self-descriptive 
tests used were the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, 
Soares and Soares Test, and Ziller Test. Personal-social 
variables included (a) attendance in schools from lower-, 
middle-, or upper-socioeconomic areas; (b) welfare 
status; (a) educational advancement in terms of median 
age for 6th graders; and (d) sex. Inconsistent correlations 
were obtained between the 3 tests and personal-social 
characteristics. Results indicate either that race and 
socioeconomic status are insignificantly related to 
self-concept in the age group studied, or that typical 
self-concept measures are not sensitive to differences 
that exist—A. Olson. 

5579. Harvey, Raymond С. (East Texas State U.) The 
telationship of study habits and attitudes to college 
subcultures and to personality types. Dissertation 
Con International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6030- 

5580. Husni-Palacios, May & Scheur, Philip. (Child 
Guidance Clinic, Marion, Ind.) The high school 
student: A personality profile. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 565-566.— Presents the results 
of a clinical survey administered to 1,007 high school 
students in central Indiana. The survey consisted of 77 
questions designed to elicit information covering the 
total life experiences of the high school student. 5 areas 
were extensively studied: (a) demographic information, 
eg. sex, age, grade, family membership; (b) perception 
of parents, intra-family communication, family inter- 
action, habits and attitudes; (c) attitudes toward school, 
education, and the “Establishment”; (4) attitudes toward 
drugs, smoking, drinking, and established patterns of 
use; and (e) self-concept, fears, hopes, and learned ways 
of dealing with tension.—Author abstract. 

5581. Isler, Henrietta L. (Hofstra U.) The effect of 
classroom discussion, individual interviews, and 
time-extended group discussions on the academic 
attitudes and behaviors of college students. Disser- 
0" ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Мат), Vol. 32(9-B), 

5582, Jensen, Kenneth G. (U. Iowa) A comparison 
of student attitude between flexibly and traditionally 
Scheduled schools using the semantic differential. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4880. 

5583. Jimerson, Patrick D. (Purdue UJ How se- 
lected classifications of pupils in two city high 

schools perceive various dimensions of the school 


environment. Dissertation Abstracts ‘International, 1972 


5584. Lawrence, Donald A. (Southern Illinois U.) A 
study of categorizing and comparing the attitudes of 
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city and Negro, at a non-metropolitan university as 
ded ро College Saent Questionnaire: 

sertation Abstracts International, 197. i 
32(9-A), 4989. EMEEN 

5586. Lunn, Joan C. (National Foundation for 
Educational Research, Slough, England) The Influence 
of sex, achievement level and social class on junior 
school children’s attitudes. British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 70-74.—Рге- 
sented attitude scales measuring various aspects of 
school life to approximately 2,000 junior school children. 
Clear sex differences appeared in the attitude scores: 
girls tended to have more favorable school-related 
attitudes, while boys tended to have a better academic 
self-image, to be better socially adjusted, and to be less 
anxious in the classroom situation. In all attitude areas, 
brighter Ss tended to have more positive attitudes. 
Middle-class Ss tended to have more avorable attitudes 
than Ss from working-class homes. Findings did, how- 
ever, suggest that the different attitudes of different 
social classes could partly be accounted for by differ- 
ences in academic performance. (17. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5587. Martin, Lois A. (American U.) Correlates of 
satisfaction with school among tenth- and elev- 
enth-grade students in a suburban school located in 
a high income area. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4841-4842. 

5588. Moore, Mary; Forrest, Dave, & Hinkle, John E. 
(Colorado State U.) An interest-opinion survey of 
married students. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 40-47.—Reports the results of an 
interest-opinion survey made on married students living 
in university-operated housing projects. The major 
ving in such units Were convenience and 


married students can be served more satisfactorally. (15 
)—R. H. Mueller. n 
K 589, Newman, Isadore. pear Illinois U.) A 
multivariate approach to the construction of an 
attitude battery. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5044. З м 
5590. Pfeiffer, Horst. (Justus-Liebig U., Giessen, W. 
Germany) Motivations- und verhaltenspsycho- 
logische Aspekte der Frustration. {Motivational and 
behavioral aspects of frustration.) Heilpädagogik, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 180-183 indivi dd m 
rructi ts depending on the individua - 
constructive effects depending А тайене they may 
i ession, regression, behavioral rigidity, 
result and defense mechanisms. These reactions are 
then discussed with regard to learning and mental 
‘ene in the schools.—R. T. 
Dye. Podojil Louise F. (Kent State О.) The rela- 
tionship between level of aspiration and ch 
atical interests and attitudes among seventh 


made students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5046. Р ge Tou 
5592. Priest, Robert F. (U. Missouri, t. Louis 


Autonomy from parents and attitudes to study at the 
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commuter university. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 529-530.—Colleges which serve both 
commuters and dormitory residents have found that 
dormitory students have better study habits and grades 
than commuters. In а representative sample of 1,169 
commuter-campus students, 70% of whom lived with 
their parents, 5 attitudes were identified in factor 
analyses: toward study, tests, competitive grading, 
potential reforms, and pass-fail grading. Of these, living 
with parents affected only attitudes toward study, even 
controlling for the effect of grades and other background 
and attitude variables—Author abstract. 

5593, Quinlan, William J. (U. Massachusetts) A 
comparison of total scores on the Learning Atmos- 
phere Attitude Scale with high school student 
characteristics and behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4848. 

5594. Quinn, David J. (U. Oregon) Attitude and 
verbal participation in second оное learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197. (Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4928. 

5595. Ralph, Ruth S. (U. Maryland) The effects of 
general semantics on the Personality adjustment of 
elementary school children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5046-5047. 

5596. Reid, W. A. & Holley, B. J. (U. Birmingham, 
Teaching Research Unit, England) An application of 
repertory grid techniques to the study of choice of 
university. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 52-59.—Conducted a 2-stage 
investigation of applicants’ choices of university, using 
group versions of tests based on G. Kelly's repertory grid 
tech s In the lst stage, 9 major constructs were 
elicited from 32 Ss which were used in a 2nd stage test 
completed by 70 Ss. Data were also collected on personal 
and educational backgrounds, and analyses were carried 
out on possible relationships between university choices, 
assessment of universities (both those chosen and some 
not) on the constructs, and background data. It is 
concluded that these analyses provide important insights 
into the determinants of the choices which applicants 
make, and indicate that Tepertory grids may profitably 
be used on a group basis to investigate choice situations 
of this type.—Journal abstract. 

5597. Roberts, Michael D. (U. Connecticut) Chang- 
ing patterns of college student trust. Dissertation 
he International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5457- 

5598. Schick, August. (Inst. of Psychology, Tübin en, 
W. Germany) Die Persénlichkeitstaktoven Neuro: 
tizismus und Extraversion in der Schulwirklichkeit. 
[The personality factors of neuroticism and extraversion 
in the school reality.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
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correlation with the Neuroticism scale.— 7H. A. Euler, 

5599. Scott, Jack C. (U. Missouri) A study of the 
relationship between students’ personal Perception 
of environmental press and attrition at a two year 
college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4965-4966. 

5600. Sistrunk, Frank & Clement, David E. (U. South 
Florida) Comportamiento conformista de estudian- 
tes de segunda ensefianza de Estados Unidos y 
Brasil. [Conforming behavior of high school students 
from United States and Brazil.] Revista Latinoamericana 
de Psicologia, 1971, Vol. 3(3), 297-309.—Investigated 
conforming behavior in American and Brazilian high 
school students, A mixed effects factorial analysis of 
variance design was employed with sex and nationality 
of subject and nationality and status of influence 
operating as between-Ss variables and task difficulty 
operating as a within-Ss variable. The dependent 
variables were conformity and rebellion. The major 
finding was the differential behavior of United States 
and Brazilian Ss across levels of task difficulty. This 
behavior was interpreted as independence by the 
American Ss and informational conformity by the 
Brazilian Ss. (15 ref.)—English abstract. 

5601. Smith, Edward D. (Pennsylvania State U.) Sex 
differences in the vocational attitude maturity of 
eighth and tenth grade students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4966-4967. 

5602. Spencer, C. P. (U. Sheffield, England) Selec- 
live secondary education, social class and the 
development of adolescent subcultures. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
1-13.—Conducted a survey on the attitudes and values 
of 506 14-15 yr. old boys in grammar and secondary 
modern schools. No support was found for either of 2 
current hypotheses about home and school as socializing 
agents: that either the social class of origin or the type of 
secondary school attended provides the criterion for 
discerning the subcultures of this population. No 
evidence was found for anticipatory socialization to the 
attitudes and values of the individual's expected socio- 
economic status. It is argued that the variables of social 
class and type of school are inappropriate even as 
Summary variables, e.g., the differences in attitudes 
between types of secondary school are no greater than 
those between rural and urban schools. Establishing à 
norm for a particular type of school masks the wide 
Variations existing between individual schools eu 
between streams within a single school. (29 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. Дә 

5603. Tolor, Alexander & Levy, Burton Н. (Fairfield 
U.) High school seniors’ attitudes toward higher 
education, work, and family life. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 155-156.—Studied the 
traditionality of attitudes with respect to 3 major life 
areas in a sample of 2,908 high school seniors. It was 
found that Ss were neither radical nor excessively 
conservative but took an intermediate position. Blacks 
were much less traditional than whites, and wa 
residents and females were more bound to convention: 
attitudes. The attribution of hostile-rejecting childrearing 
views to mothers was associated with a disavowal e 
traditional values. The attribution of authoritarian views 
to mothers was associated with greater acceptance 0 
traditional values—Author abstract. 

5604. Toomey, D. М. (U. Bradford, England) Stu- 
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dents' conceptions of the student's role. Educational 
Sciences: An International Journal, 1970(Sep), Vol. 4(2), 
58-64.—Asked 338 freshmen at a British university 
about their ideas on the student's role. The replies 
showed a division between instrumental responses which 
emphasized formal studies, obtaining qualifications, and 
furthering one's career, and responses which referred to 
participation in student social life. Ordinary National 
Certificate (ONC) Ss, Ss with employment experience, 
males, Ss in science and engineering, and industry based 
Ss showed a stronger emphasis on instrumental aspects 
of the student's role. Social science Ss emphasized 
intellectual satisfactions; physical science Ss emphasized 
social satisfactions; and engineers emphasized oppor- 
tunities for personal development. Non-ONC Ss and Ss 
without employment experience were more likely to 
emphasize social satisfactions and independence. Among 
science Ss, working class Ss had more instrumental 
attitudes, whereas among engineering Ss they empha- 
sized participation in student social life. Results are 
discussed in terms of 3 conflicting influences upon 
students: their families and society outside the univer- 
sity, their school and university teachers, and their fellow 
students.—Journal abstract. 

5605. Vane, Julia R. (141 Elmwood Ave., Hempstead, 
N.Y.) A school behavior modification program: 
Teacher attitudes a year later. Behavior Therapy, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 4]-44.—Reports on a study in 
which 12 school psychologists worked with 12 female 
teachers in a suburban school district program to 
introduce behavior modification techniques in the 
classroom. Techniques to be used were not specified in 
advance and variations were related to the attitudes and 
style preferences of the individual psychologists and 
teachers and the behavior displayed by the children. 
Follow-up at the end of the program and again after 1 yr. 
suggests that teachers who have been exposed to 
traditional psychological services for many years are 
capable and willing to apply behavioral techniques and 
are eager to expand their knowledge of such modifi- 
cation procedures.—Journal abstract. 

5606. Vaughan, C. Edwin. (U. Missouri) The rela- 
tionship between student allenation and partici 
pation in extracurricular activities. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 31-38.—In an 
effort to study empirically the degree of student 
alienation and its relationship to university structures 
and programs, a sample of 160 students participated in 
some phase of the “special dean’s retreat program. This 
program attempts to provide out-of-classroom contact 
between students and faculty members. It was found that 
Participation in this program led to a reduction ш 
alienation from the university, although all Ss did not 
Teact favorably to the program. However, it was also 
found that Ss participating in the program as compart 
to those students who did not participate, could not be 
differentiated in terms of degree of alienation from the 
university. Finally, “findings suggest that it is possible 
for universities to develop programs which reduce or 
Preempt student alienation.” (37 ref. —R. H. Mueller. 

5607. Walker, Patricia A. (U. Kentucky) The effects 
of hearing selected children’s stories that portray 
black in а favorable manner on the racial attitudes 
of groups of black and white kindergarten children. 

issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5051-5052. 


5608. Welles, John С. (О. Massachusetts) The 
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construction of an attitude scale: A psychometric 
method of measuring community spin je in a 
college residence hall. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4972-4973. 

5609. Wuerthner, Robert H. (Cornell U.) A com- 
parison of the satisfaction of liberal arts and career 
students at a public community college to the 
college's response to their needs and problems. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4975. 

5610. Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Healthy students in the college environment. Per- 
sonnel & Guidance Journal, 1970(Jun), Vol. 48(10), 
809-816.—Reexamined the concept of mental health. 
Consensual identification of healthy individuals is 
considered feasible. Various college resources used to 
attain this goal are discussed.—Journal summary. 

5611. Yerxa, Elizabeth J. Attitude development in 
childhood education toward foreign people. Journal 
of Education, Boston, 1970(Feb), Vol. 152(3), 23-34. 
— Reviews research dealing with the development of 
children's attitudes towards foreigners and attempts to 
identify educational approaches which might foster 
international understanding. It is suggested that greater 
exposure to information about foreign peoples, especially 
for 7-10 yr. olds, and less emphasis on American values 
in elementary schools could lead to greater acceptance of 
other countries. The process is facilitated where teachers 
and administrators possess positive international atti- 
tudes: role playing has been found to be a successful 
teaching technique for this purpose. (19 ref.)—C. 
Knapper. 


TESTING 


5612. Airasian, Peter W. & Madaus, George F. 
(Boston Coll., School of Education) Functional types ot 
student evaluation. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(4), 221-233.—Although 
recent emphasis in the evaluation literature has concen- 
trated upon curriculum evaluation, student evaluation 
remains a pervasive and crucial feature of all teaching. 4 

s of student evaluation: are defined: placement, 
mmative. These types are 
contrasted across 9 dimensions: function, time, char- 
acteristics of evidence, evidence-gathering techniques, 
sampling, scoring and reporting, standards, reliability, 
and validity. Examples of and interactions between the 4 
types across the 9 dimensions are cited. Results indicate 


ultiplicity of 
aie E to Y valuating students. It is argued that 


ref. 

Joseph & Robertson, Malcolm. (West- 
B rein 9А history Information and 
examiner experience as determinants of scoring 
validity on Wechsler intelligence tests. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychologica, 
‘Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 253=3542== 0886000. 
record forms for the WAIS and the WISC were pair 
with differing case histories and scored by examiners 2 
levels of experience. It was hypothesized that the nature 
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of the case history (optimistic, pessimistic, or neutral) 
biases the scoring of the tests. It was also postulated that 
an examiner's level of experience is not a significant 
factor in scoring variability. Results reveal no significant 
scoring differences due to pretest case histories. How- 
ever, the reliability of scoring was significantly affected 
by the scorer’s experience level.—Author abstract. 

5614. Bartlett, Donald P., Newbrough, J. R., & Tulkin, 
Steven R. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Raven 
Progressive Matrices: An item and set analysis of 
ове grouped by гасе, sex, and social class. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 154.—Investigated whether the internal 
structure of Raven’s Progressive Matrices could account 
for race and social class differences in the responses of 
5th and 6th graders obtained in a previous study by S. 
Tulkin and J. Newbrough (see PA, Vol. 42:17225). 
Analysis confirms previous findings that the items are 
not linearly ordered across the entire test nor within sets. 
It is concluded that Broup differences may reflect the 
perceptual rigidity of lower-class Ss rather than reason- 
ing ability per se.—A. Olson. 

5615. Borich, Gary D. (U. Texas, Research & 
Development Center for Teacher Education) Linear and 
curvilinear models for aptitude-treatment interac- 
tions. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol 7(Pt. 2), 
531-532.— Presents. statistical procedures for determin- 
ing ordinal and disordinal aptitude-treatment interac- 
tions with linear and curvilinear data. А method is 
described for testing the homogeneity of group regres- 
sions for a single aptitude and models are provided for 
expanding this test to linear and curvilinear regression 
planes. Procedures are presented for constructing ap- 
propriate tests of significance and for isolating the 
t f in complex aptitude- 
treatment interactions for which there are multiple 


Skills prerequisite to 
reading: Visual matching, phonetic segmentation: 


ntary school children. Dissertation 
Lo Sd International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4831- 


5618. Elley, 
Educational Research, 


$ 86.—Examines the 
of the SACU English Language 


functions. The English Lan е Achievi t Test i 
90-min objective test Чойын pots 


ability to write good standard English 

t e prose. It uses 3 
kinds of questions: usage, prose group, and construction 
shift. The reported reliability Coefficients are considered 


ests, includes reading 
gy, and 
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antonym items. Speed is also emphasized on this test, Tt 
is felt that this test's reliability could be improved by 
increasing the ratio of questions to passages, reducing the 
length of item alternatives, and ensuring that the weight 
of difficulty of the items stems from the Passage and not 
from some characteristic of the items.—J. L, Smith, 

5619. Evans, Franklin R. & Reilly, Richard R, 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Test 
speededness as a potential source Of bias in 
quantitative admissions tests. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 23-24.—Negro and Caucasian 
groups were administered the Admissions Test for 
Graduate Study in Business under varying time condi- 
tions to determine if increasing the time allotted for the 
test would eliminate possible bias due to an irrelevant 
speed factor. The special test was moderately speeded for 
all candidates even under normal time conditions, 
Neither the main effects due to time condition nor the 
interaction between the ethnic and time factors were 
significant suggesting that increasing the time per item 
did not reduce any bias which may exist in the test, А 
substantial proportion of minority group scores fell at or 
below the chance level but remained fairly reliable, 
—Author abstract. 1 

5620. Evans, G. T. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) The Canadian Scholas- 
lic Aptitude Test: Mathematical sections. Jnter- 
change, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 86-90.—In a review of the 
mathematical sections of the Canadian Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test, it is suggested that (a) in terms of admin- 
istration, the testing session is rather long, and (b) the 
kind of problem-solving ability assessed is restricted by 
item form. As a selection device, the test is reviewed 
from the viewpoint of its reliability and its validity. It is 
concluded that the test "appears io operate with a high 
degree of technical proficiency in terms of its reliability, 
but provides only moderately useful predictive infor- 
mation." A task analysis is presented which might 
"improve the predicitive use of the test."—J. L. Smith. 

5621. Flaugher, Ronald L. & Rock, Donald А. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Patterns 
of ability factors among four ethnic groups. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 215 
28.—1,030 Negro, 150 Caucasian, 400 Mexican-Amer- 
ican, and 200 Oriental male high school juniors com- 
pleted a 9-test aptitude battery which was subsequently 
factored. 5 factors were extracted and rotated, 3 of which 
were found to be identical for all groups: verbal, space, 
and associative memory. For 3 of the 4 groups, à 
Teasoning factor and a separate figure analogies ao 
appeared; however, for the Oriental group the latter 
Were less clearly differentiated. Nevertheless, the m 
sumption of similar aptitude patterns, regardless О 
ethnic group membership, seems warranted.—Author 
abstract, 

5622. Frisbie, David A. (Michigan State U.) Со 
parative reliabilities and validities of true-false an Я 
multiple choice tests. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol, 32(9-A), 5035-5036. ^ 

5623. Hedl, John J. (Florida State U.) Test anxiety’ 
A state or trait concept? Proceedings of the Annu 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 503-504—Related 2 bodies p 
research on anxiety: test anxiety and trait-state uh 
It was reasoned that state anxiety measures obtaine 
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nonevaluative ; 
students received both experiences. Results failed to 


confirm the hypothesis. Test anxiety was less sensitive to 
fluctuations of evaluative stress than state anxiety and 
more closely related to trait than state anxiety.—Author 
abstract. 

5624. Heisler, Gerald & Schill, Thomas R. (Southern 
Illinois U.) An investigation of ways to induce 


optimal aptitude test performance. Proceedings of the . 


Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 483-484.—Attempted to 
devise a set of instructions which would facilitate optimal 
aptitude test performance by both high- (HA) and 
low-anxious (LA) students (ЇЧ = 97). It was hypothe- 
sized all Ss would perform best on the School and 
College Ability Test (SCAT) after being given positive 
expectation-eliciting, reassuring instructions. Major find- 
ings included: (a) LA Ss perform significantly better 
than HA Ss on the SCAT; (b) LA Ss who rated their 
feelings before testing did significantly poorer than LA 
Ss who did not; (c) HA Ss scored their best after hearing 
negative expectation-eliciting, reassuring instructions. 
Contrary to common practice, results suggest neutral 
instructions should not be given before tests Author 
abstract. 

5625. Lash, Newell С. (U. Iowa) Community and 
school attitudes concerning achievement and intel- 
llgence testing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4884. 

5626. Leherissey, Barbara L. (Florida State U.) The 
validation of a measure of state epistemic curiosity 
In a computer-assisted situation. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 523-524.—Investigated the 
reliability and validity of a theoretically-derived measure 
of state epistemic curiosity, the State Epistemic Curiosity 
Scale (SECS), in a complex computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI) task. 152 female undergraduates were adminis- 
tered SECS scales, state anxiety scales, and learning 
Materials via CAI. The SECS scales had high internal 
consistencies and substantial concurrent and construct 
validity. As predicted, high-trait curious Ss had higher 
levels of state curiosity than low-trait curious Ss. In 
addition, high-state curious Ss had lower-state anxiety 
Scores and made more correct responses on the posttest 
than low-state curious Ss.—Author abstract. 

5627. Macdermot, Harold G. (U. Oregon) Fifth and 
sixth grade pupils’ responses to cued test items and 
the relationship of these responses to select 
Varlables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5041. 

5628. Månsson, Marie. Samarbetsberedskap som 
matobjekt: Successiv konstruktion och utpróvning 
av test. [Measurement of cooperation readiness: Se- 
uential construction and trying out of tests.] Peda- 
Bogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1971(Dec), No. 149, 44. 
—Reporis on studies in the construction of tests of 
Cooperation readiness." (2 p. ref.)—English summary. 

5629. Miller, William; Folman, John, & Hernandez, 
David E. (U. South Florida) Discriminant analysis of 
School children in integrated and non-integrated 
Schools using tests of critical thinking. Florida 
Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 
63-68. Administered the Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal test and the Cornell Critical Think- 


an evaluative testing condition should be more similar to 
fest anxiety than state anxiety measures obtained in 
e situation, e.g., a game. A total of 60 
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ing Test toa total of 811 children in 4 integrated, 4 black, 
and 4 white schools. Discriminant analysis of the scores 
obtained on 9 subtests of the critical thinking tests 
yielded significant discrimination among the 3 groups. 
All subtests yielded significant results for contrasts 
among the group means. Results suggest that critical 
thinking tests, like achievement tests, are useful for 
determination of educational strengths and weaknesses, 
—Journal abstract. 

5630. Mohan, Madan & Gupta, Ram K. (State U. New 
York, Fredonia) Interaction of physical environmen- 
tal cues with creativity and intelligence. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 513-514.—Used a 
combination of peer and teacher nominations to divide 
children into 2 groups of high and low creative Ss. Both 
groups were then randomly divided into 2 subgroups 
each and administered either the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking, Verbal Test, Form B in an envi- 
ronment deprived of environmental cues or the same test 
in a cue-providing environment. Sufficient time was 
allowed for the more unique responses to emerge 
because it was felt that short time limits act to the 
detriment of creative behavior. Analysis of data show the 
differential effect of environmental cues on high creative ' 
children in its influence on creativity, fluency, flexibility, 
and originality. Implications of instruction and iden- 
tification of creative potential are discussed.—Author 
abstract. dg 

5631. Orpet, R. E. & Meyers, C. E. (California State 
Consistency of psychomotor 
factors in the Frostig Movement Skills Battery In 7 
age groups. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
‘American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
525-526.—Determined orthogonal psychomotor factors 
in children from intercorrelations of norm data for the 
Frostig Movement Skills Battery (Experimente) for 100 
Ss at each of 7 age levels, 6-12 yr. 5 interpretable factors 
emerged from the 13 tests, all consistent with adult and 
reported by Fleishman and others: 
hand-eye coordination, gross body balance, impulsion- 

and aiming, 


hand-eye singlet emerged.—Author abstract. 
5632. Pike, Lewis W. 


rmats, to 


Tmin ceptibility of each format to optimal 
ni E tracto Each format was judged suscep- 


i 1 complex quantitati 
see eae ше gaiciency (DS) more so than the regular 
'emales performed lower than males 


i i ction and gained less than males from the 
paon trate tion ne at DS and RM formats 


equally effective regardless of the S's 


initi ili t QC instruction appeared to be of 
Ee ability level о ар high initial scores—Author 


Doris M., Langland, Lois, & j 
Graduate School, Calif.) The validity 


Á 


abstract. 
5633. Rotter, 
Dale. (Claremont 
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of tesis of creative thinking in seven-year-old 
children. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1971(Win), Vol. 15(4), 
273-278, 296.—Attempted to ascertain whether or not 
the Wallach and Kogan creativity tests are predictive of 
creative extracurricular achievement in 7-yr-old children. 
A checklist of creative activities was employed as a 
validity criterion. The sample consisted of 61 2nd 
graders. Data indicate that verbal and nonverbal 
creativity correlate with each other more highly than 
creativity of either type correlates with verbal and 
nonverbal IQ. Resourcefulness in producing ideas was 
significantly related to extracurricular achievement in 
activities that stress innovation.—S. Krippner. 

5634. Seffrin, John R. & Veenker, C. H. (Purdue U.) 
A standardized achievement test of health educa- 
tion objectives in the cognitive domain. Journal of 
School Health, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 43-46.— Describes 
construction of the test, from specifications to refine- 
ment, including findings and conclusions about devel- 
oping such an instrument.—G. S. Spitzer. 

5635. Suppes, Joan S. Confidence estimates on the 
correctness of constructed and multiple-choice 
responses. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
489—490. 

5636. Tennis, Melvin H. (Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami, Fla. A comparison of an audio- 
visual test with a written test. Florida Journal of 
Education Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 109-117. 
—Administered tests measuring understanding of prin- 
ciples of science through written and audio-visual forms 
to a total of 248 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th graders. It 
was found that regardless of the order in which the 
different forms were administered, all groups attained 
higher medians on the audio-visual form than on the 
written form. The differences between the total distri- 
butions of scores from the 2 administrations were found 
to be significant (p < .01).—Journal summary. 

5637. Vega, Manuel & Powell, Arnold. (U. South 
Florida) The effects of practice on Bender Gestalt 
performance of culturally disadvantaged children. 
Florida Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
12(1), 45-49.—Administered the Bender-Gestalt Test to 
2 groups of 25 disadvantaged Negro children (mean 
age — 5.8 yr.) before and after 33 regular classes or 33 
practice sessions with graphic perceptual-motor tasks. 
Although both groups scored lower than the established 
norm, experimental Ss performed significantly better 
than controls (p « .05). No significant differences were 
found between groups on postpractice Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test ‘scores, indicating that the gains made 


by experimental Ss were not related to greater verbal 
intelligence or 


concluded that the 
culturally disadvantaged children is partially caused by 
lack of previous experience, and that this factor should 


be со деге when evaluating test тезийз.—А. Olson. 


requiring l-word responses to 1.71 
teacher education. The data ома 
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“dictionary.” A computer program scored all protocols 
for these 4 variables, as well as populars, average 
response length, and repetitions. Descriptive Statistics, 
internal consistency reliabilities, and intercorrelations of 
the variables are reported, as well as concurrent validities 
against a self-report questionnaire and comparisons of 
sex and teaching-level subsamples.—Author abstract. 
5639. Von Valletta, Jean; Brantley, John C, & 
Pryzwansky, Walter B. Multiphasic screening of first 
grade children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. ТОВ, 
2), 571-572.—Investigated the accuracy of teachers’ 
identifications of problems in 6 areas: vision, visual- 
motor integration, speech, verbal expression, and learn- 
ing aptitude. 4 Ist grade teachers rating 104 children, 
across 6 areas, indicated difficulties in 171 instances; 107 
identifications were validated instrumentally. Teachers 
failed to identify 116 potential problems and made 64 
false identifications. Results raise serious doubts about 
the efficacy of relying heavily upon the teacher as an 
informant for making early identification of character- 
istics which might reduce the adequacy of a child's 
educational functioning.—Author abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


5640. Clarkson, Frank E. & Hayden, Benjamin $, 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) The relationship of 
hyperactivity in a normal class setting with family 
background factors and neurological status. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 55% 
560.—Studied preadolescent boys in normal school 
classes who were reliably judged as hyperactive by their 
teachers. Ss were matched with nonhyperkinetic boys 
and compared in terms of family background infor- 
mation and neurological functioning. Between group 
comparisons suggest that both the hyperkinetic behavior 
and the associated neurological pathology were got 
ded in relatively inadequate psychophysiological dere. 
opment. Such “developmental lag" was inerea ы 
associated with social environmental deprivation an ү 
disorganization as age increased. The wisdom of label ш 
such children as “brain damaged” is questioned as m 
categorization interferes with optimal education 
achievement.—Author abstract. 3 

5641. Erhardt, Rhoda P. (Easter Seal Mobile Therápy 
Unit, Fargo, N.D.) The occupational therapist e 
School consultant for perceptual-motor ргоду 
ming, American Journal of Occupational Theran n 
(Nov), Vol. 25(8), 411—414.— Presents а 3-yr сотр! Аң 
of material from consultancy work in 1 commune 
3 different school programs, all concerned with b a 
tually handicapped children. As each project devel ОР the 
the basic activities were adapted and revised to mee ^ 


and lay personnel who were willing to beco 
By sharing ideas and methods, stimulating 
identify their program needs, and to solve their р10 
by drawing from many resources, the ОССШР and 
therapist, working as a consultant, finds exciteme 
challenge.—Journal abstract. Miami 
5642. Friedman, Nathan. (36 Westward Юг, s and 
Springs, Fla.) Specific visual fixation stres% morion 
motor-learning difficulty: I. Journal of the Зу 12 
Optometric Association, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(13), 
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1248.—Discusses and criticizes the concept of various 
authors that the clumsy body pattern and its related 
learning difficulties among apparently normal children 
originates in such neurological factors as a lag in 
maturation of bodily movement skills or in a breakdown 
of a cortical control mechanism for bodily movement. It 
is suggested, instead, that the major sources of their 
Jearning and motor problems originate in sensorimotor 
disruption, and that many intelligent children cannot 
read adequately or move with bodily facility because 
they suffer marked visual fixation  stresses.—Journal 
abstract. 

5643. Hisama, Toshiaki. (U. Oregon) Achievement 
motivation of children with learning and behavior 
problems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5069-5070. 

5644. Metcalfe, J. (Prince Henry Hosp. School, Little 
Bay, New South Wales, Australia) Education of the 
brain damaged scholar. Australian Occupational Ther- 
ару Journal, 197\(Sul), Vol. 18(3), 41-47.—Discusses 
some difficulties in educating the brain-damaged child 
and the need to include the parents in educational 
programs. The case of a 9-yr-old boy is presented as an 
illustration. The learning disabilities caused by brain 
damage are usually of a perceptual, conceptual, or 
coordinative nature. The importance of visual perception 
to academic development is noted. An enumeration is 
made of methods to improve perceptual-motor skills. An 
example of a structured speech program is presented and 
its benefits to handicapped children described.—M. 
DeWitt. 

5645. Mullins, June В. (U. Pittsburgh) New direc- 
tions for the expressive therapies in special edu- 
cation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
"American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. "Pt. 1), 
317-318.— Describes a productive cooperation between 
art therapists, special educators and physicians. A 
Tedirection of emphasis and attention by expressive 
therapists toward operation within the context of the 
Schools is advocated. This new dimension of educational 
planning will bring to children opportunities for learning 
inherent in the creative process which have too fre- 
quently been overlooked.—Author abstract. 

5646. Nickse, Ruth S. & Ripple, Richard E. (Cornell 
U) The use of creativity training materials with 
Special children: A report of a feasibility experience. 
Child Study Journal, 197\(Sum), Vol. 14), 175-185. 
—Administered 3 programs of instruction designed to 
increase divergent thinking and problem-solving skills to 
60 4th-6th graders with academic, social, and emotional 
Problems. Ss participated for an entire summer school 
Session. Informal logs were kept by teachers of their 
Observations throughout the sessions. A. Teacher-Eval- 
uation questionnaire was administered to ascertain 
teacher attitudes concerning working with “special 
students” and acceptance and use of the materials by Ss. 
Ss were administered 2 formal instruments at the end о 

е session—an inventory assessing attitudes and self- 
Confidence towards problem-solving and the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking, Research Edition, Verbal 
Test, Findings indicate: (a) Ss were handicapped by poor 
Writing skills, (b) attitudes toward problem-solving 
improved with all 3 sets of instructional material, and (с) 
Torrance Test showed no discernible trend. Recom- 
Mendations for improvement of this program are 
discussed.—2M. DeWitt. 
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Gifted 


5647. Bruch, Catherine B. (U. Georgia) Modification 
of procedures for identification of the disadvan- 
taged gifted. Gifted Child Quarterly, 197\(Win), Vol. 
15(4), 267-272.—Demonstrated utility of Meeker's meth- 
od of interpreting Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
results as a means of identifying giftedness among 
low-income individuals. Among the southeastern United 
States sample of black pupils used, the gifted exhibited 
the following strengths: visual and auditory figural 
content, memory operations, practical problem solving 
and other convergent production, units products, classes 
products, and systems products. These factors should be 
considered when attempting to identify gifted pupils 
among disadvantaged groups.—S. Krippner. 

5648. Chambers, Juanita & Dusseault, Betty, (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Characteristics of col- 
lege-age gifted. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
2), 527-528.—Compared 200 gifted college-age youth 
with average peer-age groups with regard to religion, 
socioeconomic status, scholastic achievement, and per- 
sonality traits, Greatest differences were found in 
socioeconomic status and parental education. In edu- 
cational achievement, gifted Ss were only slightly higher. 
In personality traits, using CPI scales, males were less 
well adjusted on 9 of the 18 scales; females scored 
significantly lower on 10. Findings are discussed in 
relation to (a) traditional conclusions regarding intel- 
lectual giftedness, and (b) conclusions reached by 
Terman and associates.—Author abstract. 

5649. Gowan, J. C. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) 
The relationship between creativity and giftedness. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 1971(Win), Vol. 15(4), 239- 
243.—Defines developmental creativity and stresses 
importance of continued environmental stimulation 
after, as well as before, physical maturity. Because the 
innovations of a few superior people in a culture later 
become the norm of that culture, the educational process 
should augment environmental creativity. It is su sted 
that the IQ level for intellectual giftedness be changed 
from 130 to 120 because below IQ of approximately 120, 
creativity and intelligence are highly correlated, while 
above that point there seems to be little correlation. —S. 

rippner. i 
ч 12650. Hermanson, Dave. (San Diego City Schools, 
Calif.) One hundred recommendations for a senior 
high school gifted program. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1971(Win), Vol. 15(4), 249-255.—! ecommends subject 
matter in a variety of areas, sp individual motivations 
ubjects are offered as 


i ion t for workshops, parent groups, and 
discussion topics р Pe Ме ‘ate 


1 (Kent 33 HJA 
lected chai istics of g 
comparison of ве racteri: oa 
ulums. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-А), 4846. ed 
5652. Zilli, Marie С. Reasons why the 9 
adolescent и hieves and some of the impli- 
cations of guidance and counseling to this problem. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 1971(Win), Vol. 15(4), 279- 
292.—Reviews research on underachievement атп 
gifted individuals, which 18 characteristically represent 
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by high achievement test scores and low grades in school 
and is more characteristic of boys than of girls. This 
review has found correlations between underachieve- 
ment and lack of motivation, desire for peer acceptance, 
excessive authoritarianism at school, poor teaching, and 
a complex of personality characteristics. Also related 
were parental overprotection, authoritarianism, or ex- 
cessive permissiveness, and a large family. 1 study 
demonstrated that manipulating the educational envi- 
Tonment was more effective in raising achievement than 
was direct counseling; thus, it was advised that a 
counselor devote his efforts to changing the educational 
milieu for gifted underachievers on an individual 
basis.—S. Krippner. 


Remedial Education 


5653. Dramer, Dan. Self-contained reading-orien- 
ted classes in secondary schools. Journal of Reading, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 14(6), 365-368, 425.—12 10th grade 
students of average intelligence who were reading at a 
6th grade level participated in a 1-semester remedial 
reading program. All basic studies were taught in a single 
class by 1 teacher who was an 


reading instruction was less important in determining the 
outcome than (a) the small class size, (b) the amount of 
individual attention given each S, and (c) the high morale 
engendered in the Ss by the 
Fozard. 

5654. Freeman, Mildred. (Urban Lab. for Education, 
Atlanta, Ga.) Recipe for leaching the "unteach- 
ables" to read. Viewpoints, 
6574.— Discusses the reading problems of the disadvan- 


we, 
lar, Bernard. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
computer classification of normal and dyslexic 
children using Spectral estimates of their electro- 
encephalograms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5760-5761. $ 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 


: John. (Educational Testing Servi 
Princeton, NJ.) Recognition memory for рое 
mations to English in deaf and hearing subjects at 


ty to make fl as a scale 
use о 
—Author abstract, anguage structure. 
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Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 


5657. Bagwell, Frances I. (Texas Technological U) 
The effects of a selected language training program 
on the measured verbal and intellectual ability of 
educable mentally retarded pupils. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5064—5065, 

5658. Busher, Fredric H. (U. Maryland) Self-social 
relationships of mildly mentally retarded elementary 
Pupils to significant others. Dissertation Abstracis 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5066. 

5659. Christoplos, Florence. (Coppin State Coll) 
Influence of a model of commitment in mild retar- 
dation. Mental Retardation, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 26- 
28.—Reviews the research literature supporting the need 
for models of commitment, discusses problems in 
defining and measuring commitment, and offers pro- 
gramming suggestions. A variety of models of adult 
commitment, e.g., parents and teachers, is considered 
helpful in developing achievement motivation in mildly 
retarded children. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5660. Crooks, Forrest C. (U. Iowa) The differential 
effects of pre-prepared and teacher-prepared in- 
structional objectives on the learning of educable 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5067. й 

5661. Drew, Clifford J. (U. Utah, Rocky Mountain 
Resource Center) Research on social adjustment and 
the mentally retarded: Functioning and training. 
Mental Retardation, 1971(Aug), Vol. 9(4), 26-28, 33, 
—Suggests that too little relationship exists between 
social studies curriculum and real life. Research on social 
adjustment and the mentally retarded is reviewed. 
Implications for curriculum design are drawn. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5662. Driscoll, Mary C. & Abelson, Carol. (Kennedy 
Memorial Hosp. for Children, Brighton, Mass.) Pro- 
grammed instruction versus therapist instruction. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 26(2), 78-80.—Conducted a study concerning the 
effects of the use of programmed-instruction dictating 
machines on the improvement of eye-hand coordination 
skills of children with learning disabilities. The objective 
Was to evaluate the results of using programmed 
instruction vs. therapists in improving practice-intensive, 
Perceptual-motor skills in children. Ss were айтты 
а subtest of the Frostig Developmental Test of , Visual 
Perception, Test results of a 6-wk pilot study confirm the 
hypothesis that programmed instruction materials can be 
equally or more effective a therapeutic medium ш 
therapists, A group of 8 6-8 yr. old learning disable 
boys using Programmed instruction made signifie 
seater gains in improving eye-hand coordination ski d 
than a control group of 8 5-10 yr. old learning-disable 
boys who were treated by therapists.—Journal abstract. 

5663. шап, Hollace; Gottlieb, Jay, & Harrison, 
Robert. H. (Research Inst. for Educational POP 
Cambridge, Mass.) Social acceptance of EMRs in 
tegrated into a nongraded elementary school. ur 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7 
412-417.__Administered the Peer Acceptance Scale to à 
lst-3rd graders and 20 4th-6th graders of both sexes 
with average IQs. Ss’ social acceptance of 3 groups M 
assessed: educable mentally retarded (EMR) puer 
integrated into the academic routine of a nongra E 
School, EMRs who remained segregated in the p 
graded school's only self-contained class, and norma 
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controls. Results indicate that (a) both integrated and 
segregated EMRs were rejected significantly more often 
than controls, (b) younger Ss were more accepting of 
others than older Ss, (c) males expressed more overt 
rejection than females, and (d) integrated EMRs were 
rejected significantly more often than segregated EMRs 
by males but not by females—Journal abstract. 

5664. Goodman, Lawrence; Budner, Stanley, & Lesh, 
Betty. (Mental Retardation Center of New York Medical 
Coll., Flower-Fifth Avenue Hosp., N.Y.) The parents’ 
tole in sex education for the retarded. Mental 
Retardation, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 43-45.— Presents 
results of the social work section of an interdisciplinary 
survey concerned with selected aspects of the sexual 
development and education of the mildly retarded. 15 
parents of retarded adolescents (8 girls and 7 boys with 
IQ ranges from 55-70) were interviewed in depth. An 
attempt was also made to synthesize extensive clinical 
experience in dealing with the problem. The necessity for 
parent participation in programs concerned with sex 
education is highlighted—Journal abstract. 

5665. Gottlieb, Jay & Budoff, Milton. (Harvard 
Medical School, Research Inst. for Educational Prob- 
lems, Boston, Mass.) Attitudes toward school by 
segregated and integrated retarded children: A 
study and experimental validation. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 713-714.—The attitudes 
toward school of retarded children in various school 
placements were investigated in 2 studies. The Ist study 
compared the attitudes of nonretarded children, and 
retarded children in segregated and integrated class 
placements. Results indicate that the segregated group 
posited significantly less favorable attitudes than the 
other groups. Since S selection was not random, a 2nd 
study was undertaken in which retarded children were 
randomly assigned to integrated and segregated classes 
and on whom preintegration data were collected. Results 
are similar to those in Study 1, and are discussed in terms 
of the labeling process and its consequences for behav- 
lor.—Author abstract. 

5666. Haskins, Jimmy R. (Baylor U.) Retention in 
educable mentally retarded and normal children as 
a function of variable acquisition. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5036. 

5667. Henderson, Lorraine J. Increasing descriptive 
language skills in EMR students. Mental Retardation, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 13-16.—Describes a classroom 
Project using visual and tactile stimuli designed to 
increase the use of descriptive words by 12 educable 
mentally retarded 16-19 yr. old high school students. 
Class discussions, exercises, and homework assignments 


in writing, speaking, spelling, and explaining elaborative 
Words were planned for each day with a variety 0 
interests, abilities, and personalities. Subjective evalu- 
ation by the teacher indicates that most of these Ss coul 
increase their immediate use of elaborative language as à 
result of the program.—Journal abstract. Ў 

5668. Incerto, Richard; Morrison, James; Weissman, 
David, & Cormier, Gertrude. Aesthetics and special 
Programs. Journal of Education, Boston, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
152(2), 66-69.—Although many curricula for the edu- 
cation of mentally retarded children emphasize the 
Cognitive aspects of learning, some experimental pro- 
grams have begun to stress activities in home and school 
that would lead such children to discover valuable 
aesthetic experiences. Some important factors п this 
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process are the child's attitude toward his peers, and his 
interaction with his school and teacher. A major goal of 
many such efforts is the development of self-identity. 
—C. K. Knapper. 

5669. Johnson, Reid T. (U. South Carolina) An 
adaptation to the classroom of the midline cross- 
over technique for the remediation of orientation 
errors in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6032-6033. 

5670. Jones, June V. (U. Oregon) A predictive 
assessment of overt classroom behavior and the 
academic achievement of mentally retarded stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5070-5071. 

5671. Kaufman, Nadeen L. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) An evaluation of the McCarthy Scales of Chil- 
dren's Abllities for use with children having minimal 
brain dysfunction. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
2), 555-556.—The McCarthy Scales of Children's Abil- 
ities (MSCA), a new test of mental and motor devel- 
opment, was administered to 22 5-9 yr. olds who 
evidenced minimal brain dysfunction MBD). Ss were 
matched with a group of 22 normals on Several variables 
including scores on а vocabulary test. А comparison of 
scores оп MSCA tests revealed that the normals 
performed significantly better than the MBDs on a 
number of tasks, particularly the ones constituting the 
Quantitative, Perceptual-Performance, and M 
scales. Results suggest that the MSCA may be a useful 
tool for diagnosing children with MBD.—Author ab- 
stract. 

5672. Laing, Alice F. (University Coll, Swansea, 
Wales) Group structures in retarded adolescents. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
76(4), 481-490.—Analyzed sociometric data obtained 
over a 3-yr period from a total of 124 educable mental 
retardates in special schools and classes (mean CA = 11 
yr. at the beginning of the study). It was found that some 

not directly comparable to those 

similar age. 

Reasons for these differences are discussed. It is 
concluded that programs specifically designed to en- 
courage the development of 
required in special scl 
Gerald A. (U. 


Carol J. 
f children with learning 


rvation in a гап 
рен Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 


14-22.—Pretested 
ts educationally subnormal (ESN) on Piaget-type 
conservation involving number, substance, length, 
distance, area, weight, and volume. 51 Ss who failed to 

si jon to 2 or more attributes, were studied 
Ss were divided into 3 groups matched for age, 
IQ, and level of initial understanding of conservation. 4 
group was instructed on conservation of a variety o! 
attributes, a 2nd group on conservation of area only, and 


pf 


further. 
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the 3rd group was given practice in reading. After 1 wk. 
and 2 mo. 30 of the 34 instructed Ss consistently 
recognized, generalized, and gave reasons for conser- 
vation. No control S improved in understanding of 
conservation by the time of the 2nd test—Journal 
abstract. 

5676. Meyen, Edward L. & Retish, Раш M. (U. 
Missouri) Sex education for the mentally retarded: 
Influencing teachers’ attitudes. Mental Retardation, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 46-49.—Describes a workshop 
approach to instruct and influence attitudes of teachers 
toward sex education for the mentally retarded. Partic- 
ipants included 42 teachers of whom 16 were special 
class teachers. The others all һай some professional 
relationship to the mentally retarded. Methods used were 
listening triads, lectures, discussion sessions, and mate- 
rial demonstrations. A 25-item attitude on dating scale 
was used to discover the participants’ attitudes on casual 
dating among the mentally retarded. Although a 2-wk 
period was not sufficient to cover all curricular aspects of 
sex education, the participants found the program 
valuable. A slight trend toward conservatism was noted 
at the conclusion of the workshop.—Journal abstract. 

5677. Schifani, John W. (0. Alabama) The rela- 
tionship between the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities and the Peabody Language Devel- 
ортеп! Kit with a select group of intermediate 
educable mentally retarded children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5076, 

‚5678. Senf, Gerald М. & Pamela C. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Sequential auditory and visual 
memory in learning disabled children. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 511-512.—18 retarded 
readers and a like number of age and IQ control male 
elementary School children received both auditory and 
visual digits for immediate recall (digit span). 7 4-, 5-, 
and 6-digit trials in each modality were scored for gross 
errors (ommissions and intrusions) and order errors 
(misordered correct digits). For both error measures, 
poorer performance was associated with longer trial 
lengths and visual material. Retarded readers made more 
gross errors than controls, performing disproportionately 


2nd, and more Promising, consists of findings from 
approach measures learning 


5680. Sexton, Ronald P. . Ore; Р 
ciate learning performance Li л se eat 


children as a function of list length and intellectual 
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level. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Mar) 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5076-5077. 4 

5681. Strang, Harold В. & Wolf, Montrose М. (U, 
Virginia) Automated reading instruction in the ghet- 
to. Child Study Journal, 1971(Sum), Vol. 1(4), 187- 
201.—Assigned 9 matched pairs of 6th grade Negro 
culturally disadvantaged retarded readers to an exper- 
imental and a control group. Experimental Ss received 
automated tutoring for 4 mo. based on a graded series of 
programmed materials ranging from Grades 2.0-6.3. 
Under this program, Ss received immediate feedback on 
the correctness of their responses and were not allowed 
to progress until all responses were correct. A monetary 
incentive system for correct answering was incorporated 
within the program. The testing phase of the program 
required Ss to read and answer 6 comprehension 
questions with no immediate feedback as to correctness, 
Control Ss received only standard reading instruction 
and the tests. Results on the California Reading Test, the 
Developmental Reading Tests, and the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress: Reading showed that control $s 
averaged a 4-mo gain in reading improvement while 
tutored Ss averaged a 7-mo gain. Tutored Ss showed 
greatest improvement in interpretive comprehension. 
—M. DeWitt. 

5682. Wetter, Jack; Keogh, Barbara K., McGinty, 
Ann, & Donlon, Genevieve. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Functional analysis of intelligence test performance 
of children with learning problems. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 551-552.—Analyzed the 
WISC performance of 77 boys with serious school 
learning problems according to 3 factors hypothesized to 
reflect functional differences in learning styles. Sub- 
samples identified as learning disordered, learning 
disordered hyperactive, or educable mentally retarded, 
differed in patterns of subtest scores, although within 
groups Verbal and Performance IQs were not signif- 
icantly different. Attentional difficulties in hyperactive 
learning disordered children were confirmed. Specifi- 
cation of areas of strength and weakness through the 
proposed process analysis is suggested as a basis for 
differentiated remedial program planning.—Author ab- 
stract. 2 

5683. Zu Stolberg, Elisabeth & Kerkhoff, Winfried. 
(Albert-Schweitzer-Sonderschule, Minster, W. Ger- 
many) Trampolinturnen bei lern- und geistigbe- 
hinderten Kindern. [Trampoline gymnastics with learn- 
ing-disabled and mentally retarded  children.] 
Heilpädagogik, 1971(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 207-212.—De- 
Scribes a method by which gymnastics are aided through 
rhythmical-musical exercises. As a medium to regula 
breathing the children are taught rhymes, songs, x 
dances in which the metric concentrations are couple 
with the body impact and landing positions—R Ё 
Wagner. 


Emotional Disorder 

5684. Howell, Robert W. (Southern Illinois s 
Evaluation of cognitive abilities of emotional 
disturbed children: An application of Piaget's theo 
les. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vo* 
32(9-A), 5037—5038. tic- 
5685. Jones, Rowen C. (U. Oregon) A diagnosi" 

manipulative instructional program for teach 
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addition and subtraction to six emotionally dis- 
turbed children: A case study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5071. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


5686. Apostal, Robert A. & Harper, Patricia. (U. 
North Dakota) Basic interests in nality. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 167- 
168.—Attempted to determine whether the Basic Interest 
scales of the SVIB would differentiate 203 male college 
sophomores classified into Holland's personality types. 
The Basic Interest scales were classified according to 
Holland's scheme. All groups of Basic Interest scales 
except Realistic were found to differentiate among the 
personality types. Findings (a) reveal the close rela- 
tionship between interests and personality in the process 
of choosing a vocation, (b) provide information оп SVIB 
Basic Interest scales, and (c) lend support to the 
usefulness of Holland's classification as a method of 
organizing and interpreting information about students. 
—Journal abstract. 

5687. Archer, James. (Michigan State U.) Under- 
graduates as paraprofessional leaders of interper- 
sonal communication skills training groups из! 
an integrated IPR (Interpersonal Process Recall 
videotape feedback/affect simulation training mod- 
el. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4932-4933. 

5688. Baker, Stanley B. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The development of an instrument to measure 
school counselor attitudes toward client problems 
оп a status quo-change agent scale. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4933. 

5689. Belluci, JoAnn E. (Southern Illinois О.) The 
development and validation of a measure of coun- 
selor empathy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4933-4934. 

5690. Bradley, Loretta J. (Purdue U.) An analysis of 
life history and personality correlates that differ- 
entiate effective and ineffective school counselor 
predictors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4935. 

5691. Brechbill, Joseph A. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The effectiveness of group counseling with alien- 
ated ninth grade boys in a residential school. 

issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
3209-А), 4935-4936. 
ү, 5692. Bullard, Billy Е. (Southern Illinois U.) 
agueness as a correlate of counselor effective- 
ness, empathy, and sensitivity. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4937. 

5693. Callao, Maximo J. (Purdue U.) Sociometric 
Change among elementary school children involved 
п а shared goals model of group counseling. 

issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mat), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4937. 
| 5694. Cox, Wray К. (О. Missouri) Personality, 
intelligence, and work performance of disadvan- 
taged adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
972(Маг), Vol. 32(9-A), 4939. = 
a 5695. Curry, Evans W. & Picou, J. Steven. (Louisiana 
tate U.) Rural youth and anticipatory occupational 
90al deflection. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 317-330.—Analyzed the occupational 
Projections and anticipatory occupational goal deflection 
of a sample of predominantly rural Louisiana high 
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school seniors. 2 multivariate analysis techniques—least 
squares analysis of variance and path analysis—were 
applied to the data. The inclusion of a Guttman-like 
scale of goal impedance indicated that this variable may 
have utility as a predictor of anticipatory occupational 
goal deflection. Several findings that contradict previous 
research are noted.—Journal abstract. 

5696. Denton, Jerry L. (U. South Dakota) An 
investigation of the measurement of intensity and 
intimacy in the counseling relationship as related to 
affective results. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4941. 

5697. Durand, Henry F. (U. Pittsburgh) Teaching 
listening behavior: A video tape technique for the 
improvement of affective discrimination. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4942. 

5698. Elsenrath, Dennis E., Coker, David L., & 
Martinson, William D. (Wisconsin State U., Stevens 
Point) Microteaching interviewing skills. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 150- 
155.—Developed an audiotaped program teaching in- 
terviewing skills incorporating a microteaching com- 
ponent approach. The effectiveness of the programmed 
approach was examined in a study using 41 under- 
graduate student assistants. Treatment Ss exhibited 
fewer interviewer errors and in the process facilitated 
greater interviewee verbalization. Greater response 
delays, reduction of interviewer interruptions, greater 
interviewee talk time, and less interviewer verbalization 
characterized interviews conducted by Ss exposed to the 
audiotaped program on interviewing as compared with 
Ss not exposed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5699. Fulton, Barbara J. (U. Missouri) Vocational 
development of children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4946. 

5700. Gladstein, Gerald A. (U. Rochester) Is empa- 
thy important in counseling? Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1970(Jun), Vol. 48(10), 823-827.—Analyzed the 
literature and identified only 6 studies of empathy and 
counseling outcomes. Contrary to expectations, empathy 
does not appear important in counseling.—Journal 


summary. 

5701. Graen, George B. & Dawis, Rene V. (U. Illinois) 
A measure of work attitudes for high-school-age 
youth. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
1(4), 343-353.—Developed a multidimensional self- 
report measure of work attitudes from the responses of 
5,000 9th-12th grade high school students. The measure, 
derived factor-analytically, consists of 19 5-item Likert 
scales and 10 10-item pair-comparison scales covering 


such topics as attitudes toward work, vocational needs 


and preferences, expectations about. working, percep- 
tions of the labor market and its institutions, and basic 
beliefs and values about work. A Pies scale, Response 
Consistency, was derived from the pair-comparison 
он А пануе administration оп 9,000 high school 
students showed that the scales were reliable and 
inde} dent Journal absent 

5702. Hauselman, 
ality and the choice of undergraduate major: A test 
of Holland’s theory. Disserta 


-A), 4948. 4 
ОШ. pos M. (Southern Illinois U.) A 
comparative study of three group counseling tech- 
niques for reducing test anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4952. 

5704. Johnson, George w. (U. Georgia) The effects 
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of compressed speech on the ranking of empathic 
understanding on client-counselor recorded inter- 
views. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4953. Ч 

5705. Jones, Lawrence К. (U. Missouri) Relationship 
between self-disclosure and positive mental health, 
modeled self-disclosure, and socioeconomic stat- 
us. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4953-4954. 

5706. Keelin, Peter W. (Florida State U.) The effects 
of focusing upon the self-experiencing of children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4954. 

5707. Lee, Robert. (U. Florida) Counselors from the 
ministry: Do they appeal? Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 68—74.—Attempted “to 
determine whether the knowledge that a counselor had 
been in the ministry would make him more or less 
appealing." The sample consisted of 112 junior college 
students in the Ist experiment and 87 in the 2nd. Little 
Support was obtained for the view that clergymen are 
either more or less likely to be requested by their 
counselees, Some negative reaction was observed but not 
sufficient to dissolve or even prevent the beginning of a 
counselor-student relationship, Several limitations of the 
study are presented, and new questions are presented as 
a basis for future research. (34 ref.)—R. H. Mueller. 

5708. Lewis, Walden S. (Florida State U.) Self- 
advisement techniques used in conjunction with 
group and individual academic advisement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
4956-4957. 

5709. Little, Frank W. (Purdue U.) The effect of a 
personal growth group experience upon measured 
self concept of a selected group of black college 
freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4957, 

5710. McRae, Billie S. (U. Southern Mississippi) The 
comparative effects of two counseling treatments on 
sixth grade students with low self concepts. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
4957—4958, 

(State U. New York, 
Albany) An experimental investigation into the 
training of empathic skills in groups of resident 
assistants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


Chusetts. Dissertation Abstracts Int i 
(Mar Vol 2200-0) stracts International, 
‚ Murphy, Kevin С. (U. Minnesota) The effects 
of counselor self-references on UD TAN to 
an Interview situation. Dissertation 
tional, 1972(Mar), 
5714. M 
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Interviewers’ self-disclosures increased Ss’ Perceptions of 
the interviewers’ willingness to be known as Persons and 
Ss’ feeling of warmth, friendliness, and being under. 
stood. Results support D. Byrne’s law of similarity in 
generating interpersonal attraction in the interview and 
Suggest that the timing of self-disclosures is critical, 
—Journal abstract. 
5715. Oleh, Doris & Snow, David L. (U, Washington) 
Personality characteristics of sensitivity group vol- 
unteers. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1970(Jun), Vol, 
48(10), 848-850.—Compared 39 undergraduates who 
volunteered for sensitivity groups and 62 who did not, 
using 1l scales of the CPI. Sensitivity group members 
scored significantly lower on 8 of 11 scales, Differences 
on the other 3 scales were in the predicted direction, Itis 
suggested that students who seek sensitivity groups do 
so, like students who seek counseling, because of 
self-perceived problems.—Journal summary. 
5716. Parker, Chester C. (Ball State U.) The effects 
of the group process experience on rigidity as a 
personality variable. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4962. 
5717. Petersen, Walter H. (U. Missouri) The rela- 
tionship between client personality and demograph- 
їс characteristics and classification by problem type 
and cause. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4963-4964. s 
5718. Pope, Sharon K. (U. Missouri) Effects of 
female career role models on occupational aspl- 
rations, attitude, and personalities of high school 
seniors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4964-4965. : 
5719. Roberts, Tommy L. (Bartlesville Public Schools, 
Okla. The changing face of contemporary coun- 
Seling practice. Educational Technology, 1971(Deo) 
Vol. 11(12), 27-28.—Discusses the total guidance in- 
formation support system developed as a demonstration 
Project to assist high school counselors in offering 
Students academic, vocational, and social alternatives ү 
decisions. The system was developed “to help reduce the 
clerical and routinized burden of today's counselors и 
teachers. The objectives were to provide SUPE 
information, diagnostic, instructional, and therapeutic 
services to the school's guidance and counseling И 
gram.” The system conserved counselor-teacher time, 
improved accuracy, increased speed of service, ад 
improved “the general quality of the guidance а! 
counseling services." —G. R. Alley. нес! 
5720. Rowe, Wayne. (Michigan State U.) The е! mi 
of short-term group counseling and cognitive s 
ing on a measure of self-actualization of counse 
in training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4965. р Black 
222], Russell, R. D. (Nassau Community Coll) Black 
Perceptions of guidance. Personnel & Guidance the 
nal, 1970(May), Vol. 48(9), 721-728—Examines an 
black student’s view of guidance, to help Co 
develop a role for the profession that will serve 
student more effectively.—Journal summary. A study 
5722. Seefeldt, Eugene P. (Florida State U.) ining 
of the use of prepracticum microcounseling trà hool 
for attending behavior skills employed with sc! Di 
counselors who possess teaching experlenes ) 
rer Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32( 


Edu- 
5723. Shann, H. (Boston U., School of ol 
cation) The interest dimension as a determinant 
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career choice of vocational high school boys. highly significant correlations with specific MCI scales. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1972(Jan), Vol. А recurring theme, found with both methods of analysis, 
40), 191-205.—1 nvestigated the value of Kuder E indicates that specific interest families are related to the 
profiles and corresponding self-rated interest patterns as degree of comfort a student expresses about himself and 
predictors of trade choice of 565 vocational high school his interaction. with others. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
boys in Grades 9-12. A 2-way, Trade Group X Grade, 5729. Taylor, Ronald G. & Hanson, Gary R. (U. 
mulüvariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) model Colorado, Counseling Service) Interest change as a 
treating 10 Kuder scores simultaneously as dependent function of persistence and transfer from an engi- 
variables determined that no significant differences neering major. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1972 
oxisted in vocational groups over the 4 high school grade (Mar), Vol. 19(2), 130-135.—Used multiple discriminant 
levels. The same MANOVA model employing 9 self- analysis to analyze the SVIB profiles of 77 persistor and 
rated interest scores as simultaneous dependent variables 39 transfer engineering students who had taken the SVIB 
resulted in trade group differences significant beyond the in the fall of 1966 and again in the spring of 1969. 
‘0001 level. However, classification procedures based on Persistors and transfers differed slightly оп 11 SVIB 
discriminant functions for these self-rated interest scales prior to entering college. Persistors’ SVIB profiles 
variables were of little practical educational significance changed little except for 6 scales. Transfer profiles 
for prediction of trade choice.—Journal abstract. indicated a major change with a loss of physical science 


5724. Sheffield, Wesley & Meskill, Victor P. (Long interest and an increased interest in social service, 
4 sales. The SVIB profiles of 


Island U., C.W. Post Center) Faculty adviser and business management, an files ‹ 
academic counselor: A pragmatic marriage. Journal  persistors and transfer students showed extensive dif- 
of College Student Personnel, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), ferences after 3 yr. The decision to persist and/or 


28-30.—Reports the progress of a university pilot project transfer from a college of engineering is related to 
involving a full-time professional academic counseling interest scores.—Journal abstract. : 
5730. Tetrault, Sylvia M. (U. Missouri) Relation of 


staff. Faculty members and students completed a 
questionnaire concerning the preference of either of 2 verbal interaction analysis and selected counseling 
administrative procedures used to implement the aca- Variables with experienced counselors. Dissertation 
demic counseling of students. It is suggested that the Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4969. 
staff of 12 full-time academic counselors were not able to 5731. Treadway, Douglas M. (Northwestern 0.) 
cope with the extensive student needs previously met by Reality therapy as а model for college student 
377 faculty members. Also, the elimination of faculty counseling. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
B dM for academic counseling led to reduced (Mar), Nai ou. 4971. 
rather th i i tion. А * x 
rather then increased Student X Faculty 0500/05. Windsor; Ошапо, Canada), fp mulimeihod, factor 
5725. Solty, Robert E. (Northwestern U. A study of analysis of the Differentia ersonal inventory, 
the коөн obert se of pe е and Personality Research Form, and Minnesota ми 
non-counseled students at an Illinois commuter phasic Personality Inventory. Li fee d сш їп& 
college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), — Шу 
"" ST. Soule, Do LU nem [visi p diane 
5726. Soule, Douglas J. (U. Iowa) An exploratory , and Personality Researc т - 
study on the effects a лү ато on graduates seeking psychological A The end 
interaction dimensions and other selected varla- edd 119 f aes R AET criterion 
i й і st actors were г x 
TERT Атан nanan Tie m interpreted. The rotated Sans matrix ndeas iant 
5727. Stro Sylvi Personal! (а) a considerable proportion of the variance o 
lypes Т. Stoops, Буа 1- О олып bei DPI and MMPI scales is attributable to the iu нта, 
majoring in two different areas of teacher education. (Ў р] DPI scales are n О рой са! behavior i 
N 4 Б 5! , е : 
КОК ок bacon А М intimately linked with interpersonal ey rather than 
5728. D John D. (U. and is best Teger ed as quantitatively | 
оа, е gee а о піра Зе qualitatively, аен from normal behavior. (42 ref.) 
Minnesota Counseling Inventory and Strong Voca- LS Y dina B. W. (Eastern Michigan U) 
tional Interest Blank scores for engineering fresh- 5733. Van d telona Identity. Journal of 
men. Journal of Counseling Psychology. VTAQMen Ny Toward а separato РО 972Маг) Vol. 190), 117- 
19(2), 104-111.—Administered the Minnesota Counsel- Counseling Psycho 08), — Es ROI coupe 
ing Inventory (MCI) and SVIB to 687 male engineering 120.—Evaluated the pay e Maddie M. 
freshmen, Pearson product-moment correlations allow selors to predict stu n Um р ua ad identity. The 
for individual wealb comparisons and canonical corre- possible basis for counseie, i don аде the Counselor 
lations provided. an ainada of interest and per- Student бипс, School Situations a 
sonality clusters, Like responses on the SVIB, basic A of Po predictions made b 
Scales were significantly related to “healthy” Social us$ to an ат 30 counselors of ҮҢӨ ТОВ 
Relationships, Mood, and Leadership scores on the ove S, Pers to environm 
MCI. SVIB scales within the physical science, technical — /7 uem Results of testing 
Heu social service, and business detail ee ШЕ, schoo", 
ional families consistently obtained significant corre- À neci 
lations АШЕР бг more MCI personality scales. oe rate in predic S Ei рег ША оа 
iversity of Interest, Managerial Orientation, апі TS : eld 
Occupational dntereetsion-Introversion scales achievi of defining the work of the coun 
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5734. W. David A. (U. South Dakota) A study of group counseling on the academic Performa 
of the selection, training and utilization ot para- 0! black college freshmen with low-predicted ne 
professionals in counseling. Dissertation Abstracts point averages. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4971. 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4974- 4975, 

5735. Ward, G. Robert; Kagan, Norman, & Krathwohl, 5741. Wyne, Marvin D. & Skjei, Priscilla, (U. North 
David R. (U. Houston) An attempt to measure and Carolina, Chapel Hill) The Counselor and exceptional 
facilitate counselor effectiveness. Counselor Educa- pupils: A 1 review. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
tion & Supervision, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 179-186. 1970(Jun), Vol. 48(10), 828-835.—Suggests that school 
—Evaluated the use of interpersonal Process recall (IPR) counselors do not deal systematically and consistently 
with videotape in improving the effectiveness of 54 with exceptional children’s needs. Counselors’ work with 
practicum students. Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and gifted 
treatment groups: (a) a video-IPR, (b) an audio-IPR, and students is appraised.—Journal summary, 

(c) supervision using an audiotape of a regular coun- 5742. Zener, Thelma B. & Schnuelle, Leslie, An 
seling session. 3 judges were asked to rate videotapes of evaluation of the Self-Directed Search: A guide to 
Ss conducting their final counseling session with a educational and vocational planning. Center for 
coached client. Judges rated 2 time-samplings of the final Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U, 
session by means of a scale consisting of 3 parts: (а) 33 — 197X(Feb), No. 124, 50 p.—Evaluates the Self-Directed 
behavioral and feeling items, (b) a single global evalu- Ѕеагс (SDS), a self-administered vocational counseling 
ation representing the normal curve with the baseline experience, Ss were 1,092 10th—12th graders who were 
divided into 8 equal Segments, and (c) a request for the — divided into 3 treatment groups: (а) a group that took the 
judges to write any adjectives or phrases that they felt published version of the SDS, (b) a group that took the 
described the S. Results were not as convincing as had test version without “self-directed” aspects, and (c) a 
been anticipated. Possible reasons affecting the results control group that received no treatment. Evaluative 
are discussed.—Journal abstract, Criteria were selected that would assess the special effects 

5736. Warner, Ralph S. & Kauffman, James M. of the SDS as well as the effects commonly expected 
(Radford Coll) Effect of prearrangement of testing from more typical vocational counseling procedures. 
on anxiety and performance of second- and sixth- Both versions of the SDS were effective in increasing the 
hie boys. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol, number of Occupations being considered—Ss who took 
(1), 75-78.—Examined the value of having school the published version of the SDS were considering more 
psychologists talk to students several days prior to their appropriate occupations than Ss who took the non- 
psychological examinations. Ss were 20 2nd and 20 6th — self-directed version. Both versions of the SDS were 
grade boys of normal intelligence. The tests used were effective in increasing satisfaction and certainty about 
the Slosson Intelligence Test, Wide Range Achievement vocational plans, The published version of the SDS was 
Test, and the Test Anxiety Scale for Children. Results more effective in increasing Ss’ understanding of the 
Suggest that prearrangement of the testing session may — theory behind it. Effectiveness of both versions of the 
be advisable for 2nd grade students.—H. Kaczowski, SDS was evaluated as moderately positive by Ss. (23 

5737. Washington, Bennetta B. (U.S. Labor Dept,  ref)—Journal abstract. 

Мру ылан, Washington, D.C.) 

ons and possi les. Personnel & Guidance J 

1970(May), Vol. 48(9), 757-761.—Discusses the need ж PERSONNEL 

assist black students in solving the problems that are 5743, Balmer, Louis E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 

Peculiar to them, and to help school personnel who are in Hill) The influence of superintendents and teachers 

daily contact with them. Counselors must realize how upon attitudes of elementary school principals. 

influential they are in helping Youth form images of Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

themselves and attitudes about their world. These 32(9-А), 4856-4857. Task 
Г l thei i 5744. Esposito, James P. (Florida State U.) Tasl 

constructive ends and in developing positive outlooks preference of Instructional supervisors and the 


ry. disbelief-belief system. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
Springfield) Reducing disruptive behavior 11109 тод. mong college 


U.) Comparative ‘attitudes among college admin- 
istra Dissertation Abstracts International, 
‘ory showing (Маг, Vol; 32(9-A), 4878. Coll, У о, 
- . Lawren Gordon. (Bede Coll., 2 
by a 4th grade teacher in order to correct disruptive England) A place for sensitivity training in edes 
5 0 would not tion? Educational Sciences: An International Journal 
pPProach in the classroom 1970(Sep), Vol. 4(2), 73-79.—Discusses the aims, learn 
нетен {ү instruc- ing assumptions, values, and major lessons - Ee. 
Ў | When he remained training, particular] the T-group, on the bas 
us or raised his hand for Tecognition. The student's available studies. The 2 Seat fated facing par 
Richard ny. in such training are seen as being those of authority E 
cient eou need Ri E- (Q lowa) The effect ot identity. Since then o much rethinking and 100: 
counseling outcome: д On Selected measures of — ceptualization in education of such terms as "authority 
h d application "i ee Pome “leadership,” and “participation,” it fe a d 
i stracts Inter- at educational ini , ing teachers, 
pec Wien), vol C2 A) 4973-4974, student teachers, pina Dre sho : 
е C. (U. Georgia) The efficacy have the Opportunity to take part in sensitivity labo: 
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ratories and to learn the diagnostic and action skills 
necessary for all social situations which involve the 
exercise of authority and responsibility. (53 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

5747. Robardey, Carlton P. (Michigan State U.) A 
study of selected Michigan elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers’ and principals’ attitude toward 
computer assisted instruction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4929. 

5748. Thigpen, Don. (North Carolina State U.) An 
analysis of belief systems and attitude toward 
change among presidents and faculty in the North 
Carolina Community College System. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4997. 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


5749. Bell, Raymond. (Lehigh U.) A comparison of 
attitudes of teachers in selected urban compre- 
hensive secondary schools of England and Penn- 
sylvania. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4826. 

5750. Bickley, Rachel Т. (U. Georgia) A study of 
teacher attitudes toward divergent speech patterns. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-А), 5081. 

5751. Dahms, Alan М. (Metropolitan State Coll., 
Denver, Colo.) Educator's plea: 1 was only following 
orders. Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(2), 26-31.—Sug- 
gests that many teachers still relate to students as they 
were taught to do in teachers college and, as such, "are 
following orders." A teacher's reliance on being told 
what to do has potential danger since, under these 
circumstances, the teacher cannot easily cope with 
changing conditions, e.g., team teaching, open class- 
rooms, free schools, drug abuse, etc. The conceptual 
system orientations of 633 junior, senior, and graduate 
students were studied to determine their level of concrete 
(being told what to do) or abstract (creatively flexible) 
styles. All Ss were administered the This I Believe test. 
Differences in proportions of concretes between under- 
graduate and graduate levels were significant (р < .01). 
Higher class levels had significantly higher proportions 
of concrete functioning Ss and lower proportions of 
abstractly functioning Ss. Results indicate that “over 
time an increase in concrete functioning is associated 
with being a teacher-in-training.” The importance of the 
development of flexibility, openness, authenticity, and 
abstractness in teachers-in-training is discussed.—J. L. 
Smith. 

5752. Delaney, Edmund Т. & Delaney, Daniel J. 
(Salisbury State Coll.) The effects of a group expe- 
rlence on the self-awareness of supervisor trainees 
and teacher trainees in supervision. Journal of the 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(2), 32-37.—To investigate the effec- 
tiveness of a basic encounter group in bringing about 
increased self-awareness in teacher supervisors and 
teacher-trainee supervisors, 12 graduate students served 
as supervisors and 60 undergraduate teacher trainees 
served as supervisees. 6 of the supervisors underwent 
group encounter and each supervised 5 trainees; the 
Temainder of the Ss served as controls. All Ss were 
adminstered the Personal Orientation Inventory and the 
16 PF before and after treatment. Results indicate по 


Significant differences between experimental and control 
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groups. 1 of the main reasons given for the lack of 
change noted was that the experimental design, depen- 
dent measures, conditions, and sample were not ade- 
quate to demonstrate changes ——J. L. Smith. 

5753. Dellow, Donald A. (U. Florida) A study of the 

ial organization of teachers and conditions 
of empathy, congruence, and positive regard. Dis- 
po ced Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 

5154. Flournoy, Richard L. (U. Southern Mississippi 
Toward establishing a vellus effective ene a 
utilizing the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire (16PF) and other selected criterla. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4834. 

5155. Giandomenico, Lawrence L. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Perceived need-deficiency and militancy among 
public school teachers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4874. 

5156. Goldenberg, Irene. (U. California, Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., Los Angeles) Social class differences 
in teacher attitudes toward children. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Nov), Vol. 42(5), 1637-1640.—Selected 32 
master teachers and 32 teacher aides who were matched 
except that master teachers were members of the middle 
class, while teacher aides were members of the lower 
class. Comparisons between the groups on the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory showed middle-class 
teachers to be significantly more permissive and less 
puritanical in outlook, to take more pleasure in the 
emotional aspects of teacher-pupil relationships, and to 
show less authoritarian attitudes toward children than 
did lower-class teachers.—Journal abstract. 

5757. Gordon, Bruce С. (U. Georgia) Supervisors’ 

tions of effective behaviors in the individual 
supervisor-teacher conference. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4836. 

5758. Gropper, George L. (American Inst. for Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Evaluation of a program to 
train teachers to manage social and emotional 
problems in the classroom. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 32-33. 

5759. Helms, David М. (Ohio U.) A study of Ohio 
Appalachian and non-Appalachian public secon- 
dary school teachers' attitudes toward selected 
aspects of training and experience. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4920. 

5760. Houston, Samuel R. & Gilpin, Joseph W. (U. 
Northern Colorado, Greeley) Hierarchical groupings 
of students according to their policy of rated teacher 
effectiveness. Journal of the Student Personnel Asso- 
ciation for Teacher Education, 1971(Dec), Vol. 10(2), 
38—53.—Indicates that (a) when predictor variables were 
used, student judges agreed on their ratings of teacher 
effectiveness and expressed 1 policy; (b) student ratings 
may bea questionable evaluation method, but the 8-item 
rating instrument could be defended because of its high 
predictive efficiency; and (c) the instrument's efficiency 
was due mainly to 3 variables, i.e., ability to commu- 
nicate subject matter effectively, ability to interest and 
motivate students, and personal interest and adaptation 

student needs. (18 ref.) 
to эше, jubbard, Minnie G. (U. Pittsburgh) A se- 
of practicum experiences for the 
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Effects of locus of control and pattern of per- 
formance on teachers’ evaluation. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 569-570.—Examines teacher 
expectations in terms of locus of control. On the basis of 
research internally controlled teachers might be expected 
to perceive the performance of their pupils differently 
from externally controlled teachers. Previous research 
indicated that externally controlled individuals tend to 
show a primary effect in predicting future performance 
of a person or in recalling the performance, and 
internally controlled individuals tend to show a recency 
effect, The present study attempts to apply the person- 
ality dimension of locus of control to teachers and relate 
it to their perception of a student’s performance in terms 
of primacy and recency.—Author abstract. 

5763, Perkins, R. (U. Kentucky) Relation- 
ships among empathy, genuineness, nonpossessive 
warmth, and college teacher effectiveness and 
selected characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5454-5455, 

5764. Peterson, Terrance L. & Sandborn, Marshall P. 
(Gonzaga U., School of Education) Counselor con- 
ducted in-service training sessions for teachers. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 
156-160.—Investigated 2 counselor conducted group 
procedures designed to promote changes in teacher 
behavior, 285 teachers, counselors, and administrators 
were assigned to a discussion-decision procedure, a 
modeling plus systematic reinforcement procedure, and a 
loosely Structured control procedure. Both of the 
experimental treatments produced a change in teachers’ 
classroom behaviors. Implications for the design of 
counselor led in-service teacher training sessions are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5765. Proper, Elizabeth C. & Fortune, Jim C. (U. 
Massachusetts) Differences between teachers in Title 
! schools and those in non-Title 1 schools in regard 
to thelr classroom expectations and techniques. 
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(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Race and 
subject-matter influences on Performance on gen- 
eral education items of the National Teacher Ey. 
aminations. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol, "Pt. 1), 
469-470.—Summarizes the results of 3 studies involving 
experimental items within the social studies, literature, 
and fine arts section of the National Teacher Exami- 
nations. The analysis of variance design indicates that 
when a total of 14 pairs of black vs, white candidates 
were compared, 13 of the 14 racial comparisons on the 
black vs. modern items produced significant differences 
with a median advantage to black candidates of 12 
points on a projected 65-item test if all black items were 
used instead of all modern items. In comparing these 
candidates on the black and modern items combined ys, 
the traditional items, 13 of the 14 racial pairs produced 
significant differences with a median advantage to black 
candidates of 11 points on a projected 65-item test if a 
test of half-black and half-modern items were used 
instead of a test of all traditional items.—Author abstract 

5768. Tillman, Jerome. (Michigan State U.) A study 
of the attitudes of black urban school teachers 
toward whites in relation to education. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4852. 

5769. Wallace, Charles W. (Syracuse U.) An inves- 
ligation of the relationships among selected attitu- 
dinal-personality characteristics and success of 
teachers in installing an innovative elementary 
science curriculum. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5064. 

5770. Wheeler, Daniel W. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Teacher perceived social maladjustment in 
a Western New York high school. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5053. 

5771. Wilborn, Bobbie L. (U. Missouri) The rela- 
tionship between teacher attitudes and teacher 
ratings of pupil behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4974. 
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5772. Alspaugh, Carol A. (Stephens Coll) Identl- 
fication of some components of computer pro- 
gramming aptitude. Journal for Research in Mathe- 
matics Education, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 89-98.—Con- 
ducted a study with 50 undergraduates to determine 
what characteristics seem to influence proficiency Ss 
symbolic and algebraic computer programming. М 
completed the Thurstone Temperament Schedule, 1B. 
Programmer Aptitude Test, and the Watson a 
Critical Thinking Appraisal. These test scores, along Wi i 
School and College Ability Test scores and mathematics, 
background, were correlated with measures of the- 
programming proficiency. Ss who possessed a та! alus 
matical background of approximately 2 college calcu 6. 
classes, who scored low on “impulsiveness” and i 
ciability,” and who scored high on "reflection 
appeared to have “aptitude” for computer progra 
ming.—Journal abstract. of 

5773. Barnes, Paul T. (U. Iowa) The effects S 
verbal incentives upon the performance of so 
grade, low ability pupils utilizing a simula al 
academic task. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5031. je R 

5774. Brown, James С. & Strickland, BO iol 
(Emory U.) Belief in internal-external contro! 
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reinforcement and participation in college activities. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1). 148.—Correlated the scores of 94 male and 76 
female undergraduates on the Internal-External Control 
Scale with records of Ss’ GPA and participation in 
campus activities. As predicted, internal males obtained 
higher GPAs than external males. Although internal Ss 
were more involved in campus activities, this trend was 
not significant for females, Results support previous 
findings on the positive relationship between internal 
Jocus of control and general achievement-oriented 
behavior for males.—A. Olson. 

5775. Chissom, Brad S. (Georgia Southern Coll.) An 
Investigation of the relationship of motor-coor- 
dination to academic achievement for first and 
third-grade boys. Florida Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 81-90.—Obtained signif- 
icant correlations between the performance of 32 male 
3rd graders on a battery of 7 motor coordination tests 
and teachers’ ratings of academic achievement. This 
relationship was not found for 31 male Ist graders. (18 


ref.) 

5776. Clayman, Deborah P. (Columbia U.) The 
relationship of error and correction of error in oral 
reading to visual-form perception and word attack 
skills. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 5033-5034. 

5777. Collins, Keith M. (Michigan State U.) The 
effects of repetition of verbal and pictorial images 
upon the achievement of second grade students in 
learning to spell object words. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4830-4831. 

5778. Day, J. B. & Wedell, K. (Trent Park Coll. of 
Education, London, England) Visual and auditory 
memory in spelling: An exploratory study. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
33-39.—Administered the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities visual-motor sequencing test and the 
Stambak Reproduction de Structures Rhythmiques 
auditory memory test to 150 8-10 yr. olds to investigate 
the commonly held assumption that visual and auditory 
Memory are important component functions in chil- 
dren’s spelling, 3 subgroups were derived: (a) Ss (n = 18) 
whose scores were higher on visual than on the auditory 
memory test by 1 standard deviation (sd) or more, (b) Ss 
(n = 22) whose scores differed by 1 sd or more in the 
reverse direction, and (с) Ss (n = 21) whose scores 
differed by less than .16 sd. Ss were then given the 
Schonell Spelling Test of Irregular Words IA and an 
English Picture Vocabulary Test. No significant differ- 
ences were found in the groups’ mean spelling scores, but 
there were differences in the proportions of certain error 
types. Implications for the role of visual and auditory 
[логу in spelling achievement are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5779. Digman, John M. (U. Hawaii) High school 
academic achievement as seen in the context ofa 
longitudinal study of personality. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 19-20.—High school aca- 
demic achievement, as measured by GPA, was related to 
ratings of 11 personality traits, gathered in the course of 
a longitudinal study of personality. GPA was found to be 
related to many traits, but most centrally to industrious- 
ness and intelligence. When summed ratings for indus- 
triousness, taken over a 7-yr period, were combined with 
School and College Ability Test scores received prior to 
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entry into high school, an r of .91 was obtained with the 
criterion of high school GPA.—Author abstract. 

5780. Ehre, Joanna S. (Hofstra U.) The relationship 
of study behavior to achievement in a college 
psychology course. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6027. 

5781. Elliott, C. D. (U. Manchester, England) Per- 
sonality factors and scholastic attainment. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
23-32.—Examined previously reported correlations be- 
tween extroversion-introversion and scholastic attain- 
ment and noted a consistently changing relationship 
depending on mean attainment level. The relationship 
between reading attainment, intelligence, extroversion, 
and neuroticism was then examined for groups of 111, 
110, and 101 children whose CA, MA, and reading age 
(RA) were 8 yr. A high correlation was found between 
extroversion and RA but a negligible 1 between 
extroversion and IQ when MA and RA, respectively, 
were held relatively constant. Neuroticism was neg- 
atively correlated with scholastic attainment, confirming 
other findings. An explanation of the effects of person- 
ality upon scholastic attainment is suggested. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5782. Esterson, Joan P. (New York U.) The effects 
of family interaction variables on achievement. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6027-6028. 

5783. Finlayson, D. S. (Liverpool U., School of 
Education, England) Expressed achievement moti- 
vation in relation to the achievement motive, neu- 
roticism and school success. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 65- 
70.—Examined the relationship of need for achievement 
(n Ach) and neuroticism with expressed achievement 
motivation in successful (n — 68) and unsuccessful 
(n = 72) secondary boys in a 3-way analysis of variance. 
When the expressed motivation was of a fantasy nature, 
it was associated with neuroticism in both groups, but 
when real-life items were used, the relationship was 
contrary in the successful and unsuccessful groups. 


Among the successful there was an increasing drop in 
achievement motivation from the consistently high n 
Ach and neuroticism groups through the inconsistent 
groups (high n Ach, low neuroticism; low n Ach, high 
neuroticism) to the consistently low n Ach and neu- 
roticism groups, while among the unsuccessful groups 
there was a corresponding rise. This result in the 
unsuccessful group is interpreted as а resolution of the 
conflict between normative expectations for success and 
actual performance. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5784. Golden, Celia J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Concept formation as a function of locus of control 
and method of presentation among some disadvan- 
taged and advantaged fifth grade students. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
а те Norma J. Differences in parental 
environment needed for degree achievement for 
gifted men and women. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1971 

in), Vol. 15(4), 256-261.—Tested the hypothesis that a 


“warm” opposite-sex parent during one’s Ist 7 yr. of life 


is a positive conti 
academic degrees. Q 
Mensa members, rand 
that “warmth” from д 
important for inspiring achievemen| 


ributing factor toward achievement of 
uestionnaires were mailed to 400 
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females to achieve, “warmth” from both the same-sex 
and opposite-sex parents seems to be needed.—S. 
Krippner. 

5786. Guthrie, John T. (John F. Kennedy Inst., 
Baltimore, Md.) Learnability versus readability of 
texts. Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
65(6), 273-280.—Distinguishes between (a) learnability, 
the extent to which new learning results from Teading a 
passage; and (b) readability, the extent to which a 
passage is comprehended. Classic readability formulas 
use text characteristics, e.g., word difficulty and sentence 
length to predict comprehension. The prediction of new 
learning with a variety of text variables was examined. 62 
6th grade Ss read 11 passages ranging from 2nd-12th 
grade difficulty. Learning scores were based on 2 types 
of pre- and posttests. Results of stepwise regression 
analyses of text characteristics on learning scores reveal 
that the same characteristics, including word difficulty 
and sentence length, which predict comprehension also 
predict new learning. However, more than 1 text 
characteristic in a multiple Tegression equation did not 
significantly improve the predictability over the 0-order 
correlation. Thus, the classic readability formulas may 
be used to estimate the learnability as well as readability 
of text materials.—Journal abstract. 

5787. Hegedus, Rita A. (Lehigh U.) An application 
о! overt and nonovert correction responses, and 
sequencing to mathematical learning tasks. Disser- 
Edu Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 

5788. Hiller, Jack H. (Southern Ш. U.) Effectiveness 
of varlous Strategies for Studying lessons as a 


the habit groups demonstrated superior 
ў е er- 
ultiple-choice test. Као question 


School reporting Instruments. Dj 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 329-A), 5106. e de: 
5790. Johnson, Ronald E. 


—Author abstract, 
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components of teacher/course evaluations among 
freshman English students at Kent State University. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5038-5039. 


12 female and 
students were studied using a within-S (ABAB) design to 
allow for both individual and group analyses. Academic 


records of durations and distribution of study time were 
made by an О behind a l-way mirror. Daily testing 
produced consistent duration of study behavior with 
regular attendance at the study room; weekly and 3-wk 
testing produced sporadic bursts of study behavior and 
frequent instances of nonattendance. The amount of 


typically internalize the blame for their difficulties. 
шее the reading specialist must have some coun- 
i ee skills in addition to his technical expertise if 
cacing and study behaviors are to be altered. Several 
кзы Teading and study programs are 
d n =! 
tons e A erent student needs and expecta 
- Moore, Louise М. (0. Georgia) The rela- 
тари Selected pupil and school variables and 
^ rea ng achievement of third-year primary pupils 
а desegregated school Setting. Dissertaion Ab- 
Stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4843-4844. 
5798. Newman, Warren О. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
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Canada) A study of the relationship between time 
understanding and social studies achievement in 
rade six children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5111. 

5799. Ort, Barbara S. (Michigan State U.) An 
examination of relationships between the meas- 
urable cognitive characteristics of a French 1 
teacher and the student's success їп that course. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4926. 

5800. Rüber, Ludwig. (U. Freiburg. Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Was ist “Erziehungserfolg”? 
[What is “success in education?"] Heilpädagogik, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 187- 198.—Queries бт, 2 or not 
"success" is a decisive criterion for the value of educative 
endeavors. It is maintained that the act of education is 
influenced by variable intra- and extrapersonal factors 
which cannot always be assessed quantitatively on the 
behavioral level. However, it is certain that the person- 
ality of the educator is a decisive factor, with success 
seen as secondary criterion.—R. F. Wagner. 

5801. Schmidt, Dumont K. (U. Maryland) The 
relationships among reported family history, dif- 
ficulty of role transition, and academic achievement 
for male freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5049. 

5802. Spady, William G. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) D from higher 
education: Toward an empirical model. Interchange, 
1971, Vol. 2(3), 38-62.— Longitudinal data gathered in 
1965 from all 683 Ist-yr students of a college were used 
to test the utility of a theoretical model in explaining the 
undergraduate dropout process. The model as oper- 
ationalized represents a synthesis and extension of 
concepts pertinent to balance theory, Durkheim's theory 
of suicide, and recent work on college dropouts. It 
regards the decision to leave a particular social system as 
the result of a complex social process that includes 
family and previous educational background, academic 
potential, normative congruence, friendship support, 
intellectual development, grade performance, soci 
integration, satisfaction, and institutional commitment. 
Multiple regression analysis is used to assess the 
independent contribution of each of these factors 1m е 
explanation of important outcomes in this process. 
Although social integration, satisfaction, and institu- 
tional commitment can be explained primarily on the 
basis of the intrinsic rewards associated with interper- 
sonal relationships and intellectual development, the 
Short-run dropout decision is largely influenced by 
extrinsic performance criteria among the men but less so 
for the women. Over a 4-yr period, however, form 
academic performance was clearly the dominant factor 
in accounting for attrition among both sexes. The 
implications of these findings for institutional policies 
are discussed. (French abstract) (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. а 

5803. Tuinman, J. Jaap & Farr, Roger. (Indiana Г 
Inst. for Child Study, Reading Clinic) Passage ауа 
ability when answering ра: questions 
for long and short reading selections. Measurement & 
Evaluapon in Guidance, 1972(Jan), Vol. 44». 234- 


237.—Attempted to determine the effect of certain test 


reading comprehension. These factors incl 

ing students to look at the questions based on the 
passage, (b) the length of the passage, and (©) whether 
the multiple-choice comprehension questions were pas 
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sage-dependent or passage-independent. In addition to 
the main effects of the “look back”/“don’t look back” 
direction, and the passage length (long or short), the 
interactions between the directions and passage length 
were studied. Ss were 280 randomly selected 8th graders. 
Results indicate that only 1 difference was statistically 
significant; however, no differences of any practical 
significance were found. Nor were the effects of passage 
length, directions regarding looking back, or the inter- 
action between these factors significant either statis- 
tically or practically. This was true for passage-depen- 
dent as well as passage-independent tests.—Journal 


abstract. 
Herbert J. (U. Illinois, Chicago) 


5804. Walberg, 
Models for optimizing and individualizing school 


learning. Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 15-27.—2 psy- 
chological traditions—correlational studies of individual 
differences and experimental studies of stimulus varia- 
tion—have failed to make educational research a useful 
applied science. The 2 traditions must be integrated 
within an emerging field of study—social environments 
of learning. Based on parsimony and predictability, 2 
general models and 7 special models are proposed that 
identify the empirically testable assumptions of instruc- 
tional programs purporting to optimize or individualize 
school learning. (French abstract) (45 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5805. Waugh, Ruth Р. (U. Oregon) The relationship 
between individual modality preference and per- 
formance under four instructional procedures. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 


5077. 

5806. Webb, Randall J. (U. Southern Mississippi) A 
study of the effects of anxiety and attitudes upon 
achievement in doctoral educational statistics 
courses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 32(9-A), 4997-4998. ud 
5807. Wentling, Tim L. (U. Illinois) A comparison of 
criterion-referenced and norm-referenced evalua- 
tion with varying levels of specificity of feedback. 


Abstracts International, 1972(Mar) Vol. 


M. (Oak Ridge National 
Lab., Tenn.) Race, poverty and educational achieve- 
( ronment. aaro ro the 
Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt.. 1), 467-468.—Examined the 
independent and interacting effects of race and poverty 
on academic achievement for all 
attending public neighborhood 


E © Fall 1968 and 
Missouri between Fal prouped data shows that when 


= 27,465). Analysis of ta s 
ight Jevels were similar there was no 
певнротоое poe between the achievement of black 


Annual 


was race. 


i t are more related to. enta 
ache inequalities than to genetic differences, indicating 
that compensatory education for the poor mus 
neighborhood and family economic improvement.—Au- 
thor abstract. 
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5809. Blakslee, Robert W. (О. New Mexico) The 
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relationship between the Bender Gestalt Test and 
reading achievement in first grade children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
4934-4935, 
5810, Borgen, Fred Н. (Iowa State U.) Differential 
expectations? Predicting grades for black students 
in five types of colleges. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(4), 206-212.— Discusses the 
prediction of college grades for a national sample of 
black students attending a wide variety of colleges. 
When men and women were grouped in 5 types of 
colleges, statistically significant predictive relationships 
were found between scores on the National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT) and freshman 
grades. Several of the relationships were modest, par- 
ticularly for the highly selective colleges. For the typical 
black student considering college, these results imply 
that the level of performance he might expect to achieve 
is a joint function of his level of educational devel- 
opment (e.g, NMSQT) and the type of college he 
chooses to attend. The correlation between NMSQT and 
grades was 0 when the same students and colleges were 
studied as a combined group, demonstrating that 
predictive relationships can be hidden when diverse 
colleges are combined. (15 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 
5811. Elliott, Mack Т. (Texas Technological U.) 

Predicting scholastic achievement for male and 
(omale studante with intellectual and nonintellectual 
varlables. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 

Map, Py 5437. MD 

: n, Robert L., James, Lawrence R., & Fi 

David G. (Inst. for Behavioral Research in rein 
Salt Lake City, U.) Identification of talent a 
Negro and white students from biographical data. 
Саара of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
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subjects; in mathematics and science, however, total 
score in general yielded a closer association than did 
N + D. AH6 AG proved to be a good predictor of 
all-round scholastic ability on the criterion of number of 
O- and A-level subjects successfully taken.—Journal 
abstract. 

5815. Holen, Michael С. (U. Oregon) Academic 

iction and the comparability of differentiated. 
undifferentiated college grading systems: A mul- 
tivarlate approach. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5037. 

5816. Wolfe, Ra id N, (State University Coll. New 
York, Geneseo) Perceived locus of control and 
prediction of own academic performance. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
80-83.—Hypothesized that internals would be more 
accurate predictors of their own academic achievement. 
A total of 354 college freshmen and upperclassmen were 
given Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale, and 
predicted their own GPA for a semester's work during 
wk. 1, 9, and 16 of that semester. It was found that 
although the hypothesis was supported for the freshmen 
group, upperclassmen were better predictors regardless 
of locus of control. Results suggest that highly salient 
cues for prediction available to experienced students 
reduce the effects of locus of control on predictive 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


5817. pd William W. (U. Georgia) The use of 
peers as facilitators in small group procedures with 
underachieving college freshmen. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 19 2(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4936. 

5818. Bush, Wilma J. (Texas Technological U.) A 
comparative study of the WISC test patterns of the 
bright and gifted underachievers with the test 
patterns of underachievers with normal intelligence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
3209-А), 5066. 

3819. Calvert, Kenneth C. (U. Alabama) An inves- 
ligation of relationships between the syntactic 
maturity of oral language and reading comprehen- 
Sion scores. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
c Vol. 32(9-A), 4828-4829. 
шер 20. Chadwick, Bruce A. & Day, Robert C. (Wash- 
m&ton State U.) Systematic reinforcement: Academic 

»rmance of underachieving students. Journal of 
Applied Behavior. Analysis, 1971(Win), Vol. 4(4), 311- 
19.—Investigated the effect of contingent tangible and 
Social reinforcement on academic performance in an 
experimental classroom of 25 underachieving black and 
f bon American 8-12 yr. olds. Measures were taken 
ОБОВ teacher and S behavior during a base line and 2 
experimental treatment periods, During Treatment 1, а 
P system with tangible backup reinforcers was 
b ined With contingent social reinforcers dispensed 
y ; е teaching Staff to assess the effects on academic 
Performance (ie, time at work, output/min, and 
соса), During Treatment 2, the contingencies for the 
Я ngible reinforcers Were terminated while social rein- 
ombuent Was continued. Results show that with 
combined tangible and social reinforcers, work time, rate 
incQUiput, and accuracy in all activities substantially 
increased. After termination of the tangible reinforcers, 
Ss maintained their high rates of Output and accuracy. 
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while time at work returned to the base-line level. 
—Journal abstract. 

5821. Demars, Richard J. (U. Alabama) A compar- 
ative study of seventh grade low achievers’ attitudes 
and achievement in mathematics under two ap- 
proaches, UICSM and traditional. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4832-4833. 

5822. Shove, Georganne R. (U. Minnesota) A test 
battery for the assessment of school learning 
difficulties, and its relationship to reflection-impul- 
sivity in second and third grade boys. Dissertation 
(Иса International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5049- 
5050. 

5823. Turner, Harry M. (U. Georgia) An experiment 
to alter "achievement motivation” in low-achieving 
male adolescents by teaching the game of chess. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6040-6041, 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


‚5824. Biggs, Donald A. & Harrold, Roger. (U. 
Minnesota) The dynamics of freshman camps. Meas- 
urement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1972(Jan), Vol. 4(4), 
242-248.— Discusses a questionnaire developed to meas- 
ure expectations, experiences, and satisfaction with 
freshman camps. Factor analyses of expectations about 
freshman camps and about camp experiences were 
performed. Data suggest that student expectations about 
freshman camps have little appreciable relation to 
satisfaction with camps, Students’ experiences with 
people at camp, however, were moderately related to 
satisfaction with camp.—Journal abstract. 

5825. Borden, Barbara С. Concept level, separation 
behavior and preschool performance of three- 
year-olds. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5467. 

5826. Bradley, Ian L. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada) Repetition as a factor in the development of 
musical preferences. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 19(3), 295298.— Presented to 
14 classes of Grade 7 students, randomly assigned to the 
program, 12 unnamed musical selections classified as 
tonal, polytonal, atonal, and electronic. Each selection 
was presented 3 times over a 14-wk period, after which 
the Ss expressed significantly increased liking for the 
music.—D. Higbee. 

5827. Carter, Launor Е. (System Development Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) On the appli of the 
systems approach to education. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 29. 

5828. Colvin, Robert H. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Imposed extrinsic reward in an elementary school 
setting: Effects on free-operant rates and choices. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5034. 

5829. Conway, William J. (U. Massachusetts) Par- 
ents’ use of behavior modification to enhance their 
children's self-concept of ability and academic 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5034. 

5830. Counselman, Eleanor & Spencer, Pamela. The 
self-concept. Journal of Education, Boston, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 152(2), 79-80.—An important component of ado- 
lescence is the development of self-concept, and this task 
is difficult without adequate feedback from significant 
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others and the general environment. Educational agen- 
cies should attempt to enhance the growth of self-esteem. 
by encouraging an experiential or aesthetic approach to 
education.—C. К. Knapper. 

5831. Del Buono, Xavier A. (Michigan State U.) The 
relationship of bilingual/bicultural instruction to the 
achievement and self-concept of seventh grade 
Mexican-American students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4917-4918. 

5832. Dellinger, Harry V. (U. Southern Mississippi) A 
study of the effectiveness of a Summer Head Start 
Program on the achievement of first grade children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4832. 

5833. Earl, Robert B. (U. Oregon) A study of the 
relationship between frequency of use of inde- 

t study behaviors and student self-concept. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4918. 

5834. „ David E., Walden, Royce B., & Madsen, 
Charles H. (Orange County School Board, Orlando, Fla.) 
Self-concepts of first grade children: A status report 
of an ongoing study. Florida Journal of Educational 
Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 15-23. 

5835. Essig, Don M. (U. Oregon) The effects of a 
multi-unit, differentiated staffing organization upon 
teachers’ attitudes and Instructional programs. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4871. 

5836. Flom, James H. (St. Cloud State Coll.) An 
investigation of growth in musical facts and con- 
cepts, musical discrimination, and vocal perform- 
ance proficiency as a result of senior high school 
music experiences. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 19(4), 433-442.—Members of 
10 “mixed choirs in Minnesota senior high schools with 
an enrollment of 1,000 or more” were administered the 
Indiana-Oregon Music Discrimination Test and the 
Choral Music test (the author's adaptation of the Ramer 
Sine-Nomine Quiz which measures musical facts and 
concepts). The Vocal Performance Test was taken by4 
Ss from each choir who were not instrumental students, 
were not taking private voice lessons, and were not 
enrolled in a special music course. Except for vocal 
students also in band and or orchestra, all Ss showed 
significant gains in mean test scores from early Fall 1968 
to Spring 1969.—D. Higbee. 

5837. Fortune, Jim C. (U. Massachusetts) The 
contrast between Title | and non-Title | schools. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 549. 
—Discusses differences between Title I and non-Title I 
schools. Items analyzed are: degree of urbanism, racial 
composition, poverty indices, facilities, services, an 
program organizational patterns. Data are taken from 
national projections based on a sample of 2,300 schools. 
—Author abstract. 

CU. Massachusetts) The 


5838. Fortune, Jim 
relationship between academic disadvantagement 
and socio-economic disadvantagement as reported 
by teachers on à national sample basis. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 537-538.— Congress, 
through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
has identified the child for whom Title I benefits are 
intended as the child who can be labeled academically 
disadvantaged and attends a school where there is a large 
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percentage of economically disadvantaged children. Meredith's epistemic cube structure is used to distinguish 
Operational definitions of these terms do not exist and and hold together various aspects of conceptual thinking, 
little is known about their potential overlap. The 1970 By making use of orthochorics (behavioral geometry) 
Survey of Compensatory Education offers data including — based on the cube sliced up into tetrahedra (orthotrons), 
target group memberships, characteristics, and back- 24 detailed aspects of geographical thought behavior are 
ground for a national sample of 84,000 elementary pupils identified, classed into 4 sets of making, minding, 
in Grades 2, 4 and 6. This paper develops operational mapping, and meaning. These can be linked together 
definitions and investigates the relationship of these systematically in succession to analyze Sequences of 
target groups.—Author abstract, thought, the resulting patterns offering possibilities for 
5839. Norman E. & Evans, Franklin R. distinguishing thought strategies. (22 ref.)—Journal 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Some abstract. 
background correlates of performance for disadvan- 5845. Hecht, Kathryn А, & Fortune, Jim C. (U. 
taged adolescents. Catalog of Selected Documents in Massachusetts) Profile of the Title ! pupil. Proceedings 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 30-31. of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
5840. ig, Donald D. (U. Georgia) Need char- Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 548.— Elementary and 
acteristics of students who voluntarily enrolled in Secondary Education Act Title I was designed to meet 
Independent study Courses: A comparative analysis. the special educational needs of children who live in 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. areas of high concentrations of poverty families. The 


5841. Goodale, Robert А. (State Coll. of Boston, on a nationwide sample of some 84,000 elementary 
Mass.) Methods for encouraging creativity in the school pupils in Grades 2, 4 and 6. Data include: general 
Classroom. Journal of Creative Behavior, 1970(Spr), Vol. information (race, sex, etc.); school background (at- 
4(2), 91-102.—Discusses classroom Strategies for foster- tendance, class, etc); family background (occupation, 
сі і с.); instructional program (federal 
f ; nonconformity, ageres- participation, structure, duration, etc.); and performance 
Siveness, perseverance, and curiosity, Ways in which the data (ratings of behavior and performance). This paper 
rigid, self-conscious, Narcissistic, or self-effacing teacher develops a profile of the Title I participant and contrasts 
may hamper Creativity are noted. Suggestions are made the Title I Participating 20% subsample with the total 
on the use of positive reinforcement for creative sample.—A uthor abstract. 

RR il mei н them, 846. Jackson, James B. (East Texas State U.) A 
FL ares р, Paradox, апа тЫ; open-ended discus- comparison of attitudes of teachers and students їп 
ih тм лз.) dm toag c pse of take-home а traditional scheduled school with a modular 
зц d thi " had * as especially efficacious, It is Scheduled school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

ОТЫ а! a change in the image of the teacher from 1972(Маг), Vol, 32(9-A), 4952-4953. 

5847. J; „ Leonard I., et al. (U. Miami) Effects 


13-; /8.—Presented at a teachers’ conference on diag- 1399-1415.—Assigned 76 3-4 yr. olds from „poverty 


1 i ed under | i itions that 
epum and tency me is ety lod and, amount оГ information 
relatively competent users of language, B school are Presented. Each of the co 


е, 
5843. Hamburg, Russell Social interaction rogram, th the increment in 
attitudinal differences of parents Eon) A study of IQ scores, ses in ТО Misi cn ke 
Subject content of the elementary sch 1 conceptual program classified initially as low scorers, 
Sirriculum In grades one through six, урары init ee In the socia] interaction program classified 
АЗ International, 1972(Маг), Vol, 32(9-A), 4919. БОО]. as medium scorers, No Significant change in | 


it Ruth, (M. group IQ scores was f . (22 ref.) —Journal | 
Education, Bradford, England) ae Macmillan Coll. of abstract, as found. (22 ref.)—ou 


M k of ih ance In power m s : 
e ч into. daeet dis е: terres- nternationg], 1972 Мат) "Vat aaner ion iun 
relations imo ШШЕ for mapping Кашыр? ace. Ап 5 Johnson, Montord A. & А2006. p. Ward. 
into d päte ge/thought (Broward County Schoo] Board, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.) 
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commercial reading materials. Florida Journal of 
Educational Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 59-61. 

5850. Kellenberger, Lonnie R. (U. Oregon) Student 
question-asking behavior in grade six social stud- 
les. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 4881. 

5851. Krop, Harry D. (U. Miami) Effects of anxiety 
and defensiveness on originality and originality 
training in elementary school children. Dissertation 
Шон International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6033- 
6034. 

5852. Kyme, George. The appropriateness of 
young audience music programs for primary grade 
Children. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 19(3), 366-372.—Showed excerpts from 6 
*Young Audience" programs to 300 2nd and 3rd grade 
Ss and then questioned them about the happenings on 
the tape. Comparison with responses of 100 control Ss 
indicates that the experimental Ss showed significant 
learning in the areas of pitch, rhythm, and timbre.—D. 
Higbee. 

5853. Lavin, Marvin H. (U. Iowa) The relative 
effectiveness of three types of notes used as 
adjunct study activities to group audiovisual in- 
struction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5040. 

5854. Le Blanc, Darrell R. (Purdue U.) Junior high 
school students and unions: Information and atti- 
tude assessment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5008-5009. 

5855. Lewy, Arieh. (Ministry of Education, Jerusalem, 
Israel) Affective outcomes of musical education. 
Journal of Research in Music Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 
19(3), 361-365.—Applies an affective taxonomy devel- 
oped by D. R. Krathwohl, B. S. Bloom, and B. B. Masia 
to formulating goals in the teaching of music. 5 
hierarchically arranged major categories are described 
and data from 800 high school seniors and college 
freshmen indicate that they are meaningful.—2D. Higbee. 

5856. Maldari, Nicholas J. (U. Maryland) Change in 
the self-concepts of children who are studied by 
teachers in a child study program. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5042. 

5857. Mánsson, Marie. Samarbetsberedskap och 
dramatisk verksamhet: Ett páverkansfórsók i åk 9. 
[Cooperation readiness and. educational drama: An 
attempt to exert influence in the ninth grade.] Peda- 
gogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1971(Dec), No. 153, 69. 
—Reports an attempt to increase “cooperation readi- 
ness" through exercises in "educational drama." Results 
are reported, as well as student attitudes toward 
educational drama. (24 ref.)—English summary. 

5858. Martin, Donald Е. (U. Georgia) The effects of 
a creative problem solving workshop upon the 
Cognitive operations of verbal classroom interaction 
In the primary school grades. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5042. 

5859. Mattmüller-Frick, Felix. (Basler Special School, 
Basel, Switzerland) Bericht zur Orientierung über 
Geschlechtsfragen an den Basler Kleinklassen. 
[Report on sex education in schools of Basel.] Praxis der 
E RT is und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971073), Vol. 

„ 184-191. 

5860. Meeker, David L. (Ohio State U.) Measuring 
attitude and value changes in selected humanities 
and human relations programs. Journal of Research in 
Music Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 19(4), 467-473.—A 
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semantic differential, including types of people, things, 
and concepts, and the Gordon SIV was administered’ in 
September 1967 to 403 high school Ss and repeated in 
May 1968 with a remainder of 365 Ss. Ss were selected 
because of their participation in a required compre- 
hensive humanities course or for their participation in a 
human relations project. Results tend to indicate that 
“the humanities group showed significant differences on 
the negative-evaluative factor for the concepts of ballet, 
architecture, theater, and music. This factor is derived 
from the adjectives ugly, difficult, dry, dull, and 
awful.”—D. Higbee. 

5861. Meredith, William V. & Coffey, Linda W. 
(Broward County Public Schools, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.) 
Assessment of KELP as a treatment variable in a 
Headstart ram. Florida Journal of Educational 
Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 69-78.—Found in 12 
Head Start classes that Negro boys benefited more than 
girls from Kindergarten Evaluation of Learning Poten- 
tial (KELP), kits designed to provide instructional 
materials measuring simple association, concept for- 
REC and creative abi vate m d 

5862. Morgan, George A. tional Inst. o i 
Health & Human Development, Bethesda, Md.) Effects 
of a less prescriptive, student-centered college 
curriculum on satisfaction, attitudes and achieve- 
ment. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
505-506.—Examined the impact of a change from a 
traditional liberal arts curriculum to one in which e all 
discipline-oriented graduation requirements were elim- 
inated; (b) student freedom and responsibility were 
increased; and (c) ungraded, value-oriented, and dis- 
cussion courses were encouraged. The development of 
students in the last 2 old curriculum classes Was 
compared to that during the Ist 2 new curriculum years. 
The combined results of higher satisfaction with the 
academic program, stronger intellectual values, better 


feelings of adjustment, and equal or better achievement 


support the conclusion that this type of curriculum сап 
have a positive impa ! 

5863. Mortimer, Joan R. (U. New Mexico) A 
student-centered language arts curriculum and its 
effect on pupils' attitudes and achievement. 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 
5110-5111. | 

5864. Norton, William A. (U. Georgia) A study to 
determine the effects of loudness and type of music 
on figural and verbal creativity, reading, coding, and 
arithmetic computation tasks. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5044-5045. 

5865. Otto, Wayne, et al. (U. Wisconsin) Summary 
and review of investigations relating to reading, July 
1, 1970 to June 30, 1971. Journal of Educational 


Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 65(6), 242-272,—Reviews 
investigations reported in journals on the Ih 
psychology, physiology, and teaching of reading. (2 3 


ref.) 
. Palmer, Michael B. (U. Northern Colorado) 
PAL of categorization, ies of bilingualism s 
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amount of recall across all lists was greater for a 
categorized than for a noncategorized condition. The 
preferred language of recall and clustering was English, 
regardless of the group’s degree of bilingualism. The 
poorer performance in Spanish was interpreted as a state 
of perceptual unreadiness, which was shown to create 
“interference” for Ss when they were presented with a 
task requiring simultaneous switching between English 
and Spanish. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. f 

5867. Pratt, David. (Queen’s U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Value judgments in textbooks: The coef- 
ficient of evaluation as a quantitative measure. 
Interchange, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 1-14.—Treatment of minor- 
ity groups in textbooks has traditionally been studied by 
subjective means, This factor has rendered the research, 
despite its volume, essentially noncumulative. Evaluative 
coefficient (ECO) analysis was designed to provide a 
valid quantitative index of the evaluative treatment ofa 
Subject by a communication source. Use of the instru- 
ment in an analysis of evaluative treatment of 4 minority 
groups in history textbooks used in Ontario Schools 
revealed significant differences among evaluations ac- 
corded to the different minorities, and between different 
classes of textbooks. The ability of ECO analysis to 
produce a quantitative measure of evaluation, along with 
its relative simplicity, Suggests its potential for further 
comparative analysis of textbooks and of other com- 
munications content. (French abstract) (3 p. ref.) 
—VJournal abstract. 

5868. Puopolo, Vito. (U. Maine, Portland-Gorham) 
The development and experimental application of 

practice materlals for beginning 
instrumentalists. Journal of Research in Music Educa- 


eginning trumpet and cornet students into an 
experimental group whose individual Practice activity 


Vol. 26(11), 1020-1021.—The tradi! 
ratory course is viewed as serving ) 
training in inquiry techniques, (b) helping students learn 


—Auti 
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town State U.) An investigation of relationships 
between personality characteristics and success in 
Instrumental study. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 19(3), 307-313.— Compared 
test scores on the Kuder Preference Record and Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) Personality 
Questionnaire by 142 7th grade band members in schools 
in 2 Eastern states with 126 nonband members (66 of 
whom, however, had received instruction on a nonband 
instrument). Results indicate sex differences in several 
interest and personality traits. “Band boys as a group 
were significantly higher than nonband body in scientific 
and musical interests and on the intelligence and 
tendermindedness scales of the ІРАТ... Questionnaire, 
but were significantly lower in emotional stability, 
-+- [girls] were significantly higher in musical interest 
and in tendermindedness than their nonband counter- 
parts.” Boys playing brass and percussion instruments 
“were significantly lower in assertiveness and signif- 
icantly higher in control (self-discipline) than were boys 
who played woodwind instruments,”—D. Higbee. 

5872. Seitz, Elaine К. (New York U.) The rela- 
tionship between cognitive abilities and impulse 
control in Project Headstart children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6061. 

5873. Semper, Louis T. (Texas A & M U.) The 
effects of motivation on performance of individuals 
possessing selected personality characteristics. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
32(9-A), 5026. 

5874. Shaw, Clayton T. (U. Massachusetts) Knowl- 
edge and attitude responses of college students 
loward controversial social health Issues. Journal of 
School Health, 1972(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 53-56.—Summa- 
tizes a brief study that measured correlations of 
knowledge and attitudes regarding several health issues 
in the responses of college students before and after 

aking a health course. The responses are briefly 
discussed.—G. S. Spitzer. 

3875. Short, Barbara 1. (U. California, San 
Francisco) Community Psychology and school in- 
tegration: Programs for training and community 
Change. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. Т(Ё!. 2), 
801-802.—Metropolitan School districts across the na- 
tion are attempting to develop procedures for achieving a 
racial and ethnic balance in their schools. A regional 
Program designed to help school districts cooperatively 
seek a solution to this and related educational problems 
is discussed. Alternatives to difficult urban problems are 
available, and community residents are prepared to 
ame vital, contributor roles in programs genuinely 
abs ned to improve the quality of their lives Author 

S86, Stedman, Nathan A. (Florida State U.) The 
qn 9f a curriculum e rl syntactic embedding 

pon the reading comprehension of fourth-grade 


Students. Disseriati à о 
(Маг), Уо], ertation Abstracts International, 19 


32(9-А), 4850-4851. 

95 Ae Stephens, Mark W. Dimensions of locus of 
Prac: Impact of early educational experiences. 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
ological Association, 1972, Vol. 1(Pt. 1), 137-138. 
Florida van De Riet, Vernon & Resnick, Michael B. (U. 


Intellectual уап- 
chile | growth of culturally disad 


learn 
program. Proceedings Sequential learning to 


of the Annual Convention of the 


American 


a 


imerican Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
{ ¥7-508.—Investigated the effects on culturally deprived 
т of a 2- ог 3-yr sequential “learning to learn” 
educational intervention program. 2 groups of educat- 
jonally high risk 4 yr. olds and 2 groups of 5 yr. olds were 
‘matched on several developmental variables, with 1 
-group at each age level entering the experimental 
А . The other groups served as their matched 
controls. Intellectual comparisons were made between 
‘the experimental and control groups after the Ist, 2nd, 
‘and 3rd yr. of the program. Results indicate that E, and 
E, learning to learn children, who began the program at 
onm 5. made statistically greater intellectual gains 
controls.—Author abstract. 

‚3879. Vaughan, Margery & Myers, К. E. (U. Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) An examination of musical 

5 as related to creative thinking. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 19(3), 
337-341.—Gave 28 4th and 5th graders a special 
program twice weekly for 3 mo. which consisted of 
activities designed to show that there is a parallel in 
musical process for every factor in creative thinking 
—ie, fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration 
and that many other associated dynamics can find 
their musical counterparts in improvisation of rhythms, 
thematic development, counterpoint, dissonance, etc. 
The program required no technical skills; hence, there 
Was a great deal of structured listening—with an 
emphasis on 20th-century music, including electronic 
and use of classroom instruments in improvising 
according to a basic plan devised by the group. At times 
the Tesponses were verbal or figural, and at others they 
Were entirely through the medium of sound. Comparison 
With a control group of 32 4th graders showed no 
significant differences except that the Ss showed some- 

at more fluency. Significant r's are reported between 
IQ and measures of fluency and flexibility but not 
between IQ and originality and elaboration. R’s between 
Measures of musical aptitude and creative thinking are 
not significant —D. Higbee. 

5880, Watts, Robert T. (U. New Mexico) The athlete 
and the nonathlete In the Prisoner's Dilemma: А 
game of strategy and competition. Dissertation Ab- 
Siracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5029. 
| 5881. White, Bobby J. (East Texas State U.) An 
Mipengation of kindergarten experiences and en- 

ronment as related to children’s performance on 
Conservation tasks of quantity, substance, and 
number. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), 


Vol, 32(9-A), 5053-5054 
113082. Zimmerman, Woodford W. (Ohio State U, 
Jima) Verbal description of aural musical stimuli. 
ice of Research in Music Education, 197 (Win), Vol. 
RO. 422.432.— Scores on a 32-item Music Description 
est, developed and administered to 1,297 Ohi 
distributed, with per- 
Ss in higher 
Brades scored higher than those in lower grades, and girls 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


5883. Brown, Bobby R. & James, Thomas G. (Florida 
State U.) An investigation of performance contingent 
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presentation rate. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 499-500.—Investigated the effects of performance- 
based pacing and the individual difference character- 
istics anxiety, closure, and attitude on reading rate, 
recall, and retention. 40 passages with 3 questions per 
passage were presented to 67 Ss via an IBM 1500 
Instructional System. 1 group received the Ist 20 
passages under а performance contingent condition, 
followed by the 2nd 20 passages under a self-paced 
condition. A 2nd group received the same conditions but 
in the opposite order. For the performance contingent 
condition, significant effects showed faster rates, no 
undesired effects on anxiety or attitude, and a positive 
carry over to self-paced presentations.—Author abstract. 

5884. Centra, John A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) The effectiveness of student feed- 
back їп modifying college instruction. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 541-542.—Investigated 
the effects of student feedback on teaching at the college 
level. On the basis of equilibrium theory, student 
feedback could be expected to lead to changes in 
instructional practices; there is currently, however, no 
research evidence to support this hypothesis. An exper- 
imental design in which the faculty at 5 colleges were 
to a feedback, no-feedback, or 
iables included in the 


area of the course, and sex of the instructo 
of the possible results and the appropriateness of the 
theory are discussed.—Author abstract. Mi o 
5885. Clausen, Thomas G. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
A developmental study of children's responses. 
multi-sensory approach in mathematics. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4830. 
5886. Costanza, A. Peter. (Ohio State U.) Programed 
instruction in score reading skills. Journal of Research 


Education, 197\(Win), Vol. 19(4), 453-459. 
— Results from 16 undergraduate music education and 
j indi id harmonic 


music majors indicate that "melodic an т 
ШК Ане skills as measured by the Score Reading 
Test can be taught effectively by programed instruction 
using aural- d these skills are trans- 


ferable.—D. Higbee. 


5887. Custer, Hubert M. (Elizabethtown Coll.) The 


А "self-systematic learning” 


lan. Educational Technology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 11(12), 


И eal ttempt to 

.—The model was designed "in an attempt "7 
md an ideal environment for learning experiences 
К lied as an initial experiment to a 


for students. It was ap ГЕ КИ 
eral si . The autodidacts 
4semester Веле |а the student in 7 types of 
— the autodidactic session, ойр 
problem so! шп 
tory experiments, and evaluation. ie 
ena application to any "academic 


,—De omputer-assisted instruction 
а at a university. ‘t à 
(uminated image projector for displaying notate 
1 les, а CRT r 
musical ver format, and an audio play/record unit. The 
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student responds with a light pen or а typewriter 
keyboard. A pilot study concentrating on the areas of 
phrasing, articulation, and rhythm for intermediate 
clarinetists of secondary-school level is described.—D. 
Higbee. 

"5889, Dunn, Thomas G. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of various review paradigms on performance 
in an Individualized computer managed under- 
graduate course. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5034. 

5890, Feldman, Robert S. & Allen, Vernon L. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effect of tutee’s performance on tutor's 
attitudes and attributions. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 519-520.—Experimentally manipu- 
lated the sequence and degree of a tutee’s success or 
failure on a concept learning task. It was expected that 
tutors would show more favorable reactions when the 
tutee (a) learned well throughout, and (b) improved over 
time. Results show that when the tutee performed well 
during the Ist half of the session, the tutor’s attitudes and 
attributions of ability were favorable regardless of level 
of learning in the 2nd half. Likewise, initial poor 
performance of tutees led to unfavorable attitudes and 
attributions of ability by the tutor, Thus, results disclosed 
a strong primacy effect.—Author abstract, 

5891. Flanigan, Michael. (Indiana U., School of 
Education) Reading motivation needed: Some indi- 

lon. Viewpoints, 1972(Jan), Vol. 48(1), 57-64.—Pre- 
sented at a teachers’ conference on diagnostic teaching 
for reading and language. Various classroom methods 
are considered for motivating unwilling and poor readers 
to read and care about im roving their own reading 
preneimey: It is concluded that the real clue behind any 
ind of motivation is to put reading in a context that 
makes it valuable and understandable to children.—G. 


student behavior. Repeated observations wi 

the teacher and 4 students in 18 classes at аге 
levels (1, 3, 5, 7). The data were analyzed with a 2 x 4 
(sex by grade level) factorial design. A reliable sex 
difference was not obtained. However, spontaneous 
student. verbalizations significantly increased over the 
rimary grades and Sharply declined at the 7th grade 
level, lepwise multiple regression analyses indicate that 


abstract, 


5893. Fry, Danny J. (Memphis Stat. 
of transforma! tional grammar upon the wina ссн 
pi нове o: e 2, june socio-economic back- 
5 sertati і 
icut 320 A) ase stracts International, 1972 


James J. (Michi 
analysis of selected simulates Gees aU) the 
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assessment of the subjective feelings of students 
and teachers who use simulation games in social 
studies instruction, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4920. " 

5895. Holmes, Mark. (North Island Regional School 
Board, Laval, Quebec, Canada) A critique of neo- 
progressive trends in Canadian education. Jnter- 
change, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 63-80.—Attempts to delineate 
the major lines of the neoprogressive educational 
argument, ie. fulfillment of the potential of each 
individual student, and to point out possible weaknesses 
and fallacies that lie within it. It is concluded that there 
“is a pressing need for neo-progressives to be more 
explicit about the bases of their educational philosophy, 
about their prescriptions for educational organization, 
and about the means by which they feel their methods 
can be evaluated." (29 ref.) 

5896. Jacobson, Milton D., Ison, Roger F., & Selden, 
Ramsay T. (U. Virginia) Computerized development 
of a controlled reader series. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 515-516.— Presents the rationale for a 
computerized approach for the development of basal 
reading series and/or self-instructional materials which 
control vocabulary and control the sequence and 
repetition of word attack and comprehension skills. 
Basic essentials for this approach are (a) a sophisticated 
natural language retrieval system, and (b) the access to a 
modern word list including all suffixes and prefixes, 
These procedures were successfully used to complete a 
contract for the development of a 15-book basal reading 
series which controlled vocabulary and skills devel- 
opment.—Author abstract. 

5897. Knight, Stanley B. (U. Oregon) The signif- 
Icance of color and form cues on the programmed 
learning responses of second grade children. Dis- 
p Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 


5898. Kohn, Howard D. Effect of the timing of 
Supplementary materlals on programmed learning 
їп music. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1971(Win), Vol. 19(4), 481-487.—Results from 94 7th 
grade students in general music classes indicate that: (a) 
the "timing of supplementary activities with a program 
of music fundamentals will not effect either the initial 
learning or retention of learning”; (b) students show 
significant learning from a programmed text and 
Supplementary materials; and (с) a students reading 
achievement level may serve as а predictive factor in the 

etermining of his success in programmed learning in 
music.—D. Higbee. 

5899. Kramer, Shelley В. (Columbia U.) The relation 
between pupil on-task behavior and achievement in 
classroom behavior modification. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol, 32(9-A), 5039-5040. 


1), 509-510.— Tested 96 5th and 6th graders in 2 groups 
fo determine whether originality could be facilitated 1n 
elemenatry School children. 1 group received Maltzman's 
originality training procedure while the other group 
Served asa comparison group, In general, results indicate 
that Ss receiving originality training showed a significant 
increase in originality as well as in fluency of responding. 
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Implications are discussed in relation to the relative 
emphasis in conformity vs. originality training which 
should prevail—Author abstract. 

5901. Leatherwood, Helen W. (East Texas State U.) 
The effectiveness of small-group procedures in the 
classroom as aids in movement toward self-actu- 
alization in junior college students. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4988. 

5902. Leherissey, Barbara L. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of stimulating state epistemic curiosity on 
state anxiety and performance in a complex com- 
puter-assisted learning task. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 501-502,—Investigated effects of 
stimulating state epistemic curiosity on state anxiety and 
posttest performance for groups differing in curiosity 
levels (low, high) and response modes (reading, con- 
structed response). Hypotheses that high state curious Ss 
would have lower state anxiety during the CAI task and 
perform better on the posttest than low state curious Ss 
were supported. The hypothesis that Ss given curiosity- 
stimulating instructions would have higher state curiosity 
than Ss in the no-instructions condition was not 
supported. However, several interactions between State 
Curiosity, State Anxiety, and/or Response Modes and 
Instruction Conditions on posttest performance were 
found.—Author abstract. 

5903. Livingston, Samuel A. (Johns Hopkins U.) will 
a simulation game improve student learning of 
related factual material? Educational Technology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 11(12), 19-20.—Reports on 3 experi- 
ments using a simulation game as à motivational 
technique and to develop a cognitive set to increase 
learning and retention of a subsequently presented 
content-related learning task. After the students had 
finished the learning task, they were tested as to the 
content of the task. Ss were initially paired on the 
variables of sex and reading ability. Exp. I consisted of 
22 8th grade students of low academic ability. The 
learning task consisted of viewing a filmstrip while 
listening to the captions from the film. A test of 15 
multiple-choice items was used as the evaluation in- 
strument. In Exp. II, 32 8th grade Ss of at least average 
ability were selected. The learning task was to read 3 
selected chapters from an economics text. Evaluation 
measures were multiple-choice tests administered on a 
chapter unit basis. Exp. III included 40 10th and 11th 
grade students of varying abilities. The learning task of 
Exp. II was replicated. The testing was changed from а 
Tecognition format to that of a short-answer evaluation 
technique. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the pairs on any of the 3 experiments. It is 
concluded that simulation games are of general educa- 
tional value.—G. R. Alley. 

5904. Maguire, Thomas O. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Evaluation of the IPI Project. Alberta Journal 
of Educational Research, 197\(Dec), Vol. 17(4), 255- 
273.—Evaluated effects of an individually prescribed 
instruction (IPI) mathematics program. Comparisons 
between 3 IPI schools and 3 control schools were made 
on measures of student achievement, attitudes, and 
classroom interactions. Standardized tests of arithmetic 
concepts and problem solving were used as achievement 
Measures. Student attitudes were measured using à 
semantic differential questionnaire. The Flanders meth- 
Od was used to assess Student X Teacher interaction. 
Analyses of covariance within Grades 3-6 indicated 
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significant differences in achievement favoring control 
classes in Grades 4 and 5. IPI students Mond more 
positive attitudes toward arithmetic than control stu- 
dents. IPI classrooms allowed for more extended 
student-teacher interactions than control classrooms. 
Project administrator reports are described and imple- 
mentation problems are discussed.—4. G. Bean. 

5905. Malan, Ronald F. & Merrill, M. David. (Brig- 
ham Young U.) Acronymos anonymous: Toward a 
framework for the empirical validation of methods of 
individualizing instruction. Educational Technology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 11(12), 32-35.—Developers of individ- 
ualized learning packages need to be more concerned 
with and active in research on teaching and learning. 
Before valid results can be obtained which compare the 
effects of individualized and traditional instruction, the 
validity of the vehicle for individualized instruction—the 
learning pa 


be determined, perhaps by constructing conventional 


environment must be iden ods 
devised for comparing these variables objectively, (33 


ref.)—Journal summary. 
má Merrill, Paul F., Kalisch, Stanley J., Towle, 
Nelson J., & Steve, H. (Florida State U,) The 
interactive effects of the availability of objectives 
and/or rules on computer-based learning. paced 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), A918 RE 
licated and extended the results of a previous study by 
investigating the effects of behavioral objectives and/or 
rules on computer-based learning task performance. } 
Ss were randomly assigned to an example-only, piha 
tive-example, rule-example, or objective-rule-examp'e 
group. The availability of rules and/or objectives 
reduced the number of examples required 10 meet 
criterion performance and increased posttest perform- 
ance. In addition, rules reduced display latency and test 
item response latency and increased retention test 
rformance. Rules also decreased the level of within- 


iety.—Author abstract. 
task, etate Miller, Frank M. (U. Missouri) Effects ot 
small group Instruction on achievement Information 
by ninth grade industrial arts students. р 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3209A) 5 fe 
5908. Mintz, 5. Us, qe диш, и 
r consequen 
anae o m International, па Вет), Vol. 


32(10-B), 6082 
5909. 


rogram! r 
Раше for Educational 


Vol. 10, 33-41.—Investigat 


z imental study of 
i Koten. Ana E National 


. Research Bulletin of the 
enean ma l "Research, Tokyo, 1971(Mar), 
ed a method of programmed 
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learning in which the imperfections of the program were 
supplemented through teacher guidance. The experiment 
was limited to the teaching of fractions to 113 4th-6th 
graders which was continued until Ss with the least 
ability finished their work. 16 pre- and postlearning tests 
were administered to ascertain the degree of learning at 
each stage of programmed learning. If a score of 90 or 
more was not obtained in the postlearning test, Ss were 
iven personal guidance by the teacher. After a score of 
was reached, Ss were allowed to proceed to the next 
stage of learning. To confirm the degree of retention, 4 
standard retention tests were administered at intervals of 
1-то and l-yr after the learning period. Results of 
experimental Ss are compared to results of 65 control Ss 
(ordinary instruction) and indicate that programmed 
learning can be pe ее in a shorter time. Experi- 
mental Ss showed a higher average after programmed 
learning than on past arithmetic tests, and retention 
scores were higher for experimental Ss. Also, problems of 
ei within a certain time period when it disregards 
рды. ievement of each pupil are discussed.—M. 
eWitt. 

5910. Olesini, José. (East Texas State U.) The effect 
of bilingual instructions on the achlevement of 
elementary puplls. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4844-4845. 

5911. Ramayya, D. P. (Dartmouth Public Schools, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Achlevement skills, personality 
varlables, and classroom climate in graded and 
nongraded MY Schools. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 88-92.—Examined the 
effect of the nizational structure of graded and 
nongraded school programs on achievement, personality, 
and classroom climate. The nongraded program was 
found to be more beneficial for boys than girls especially 
in the attainment of reading skills. Increase in self- 
esteem was noted for both boys and girls in the 
bdo Situation.—H. Kaczkowski. 


J. D. (U. South Florida) The 
са as an Information A guide for 


| design. 
(Dec), Vol. па» 12-16.—Educational technologists 


learning conditions because the following points are 


more strongly emphasized: i i 
р ну T pn 0 the necessity for attention 


I played by need-generated addresses in useful 


5913. Richter, Robert Н. (U. Arizona) A 
of two methods of motivation in mene 


rade i i 
International, 1972 Mas) Vor ое Л. xd 
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5914. Roettger, Doris M. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
directed and nondirected training upon the visual 
discrimination performance of reflective and im- 
pulsive children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5047. 

5915. Romberg, Thomas A. & Gilbert, Lynn E. (U. 
Wisconsin, Research & Development Center for Cog- 
nitive Learning) The effect of training on length on 
{һе performance of kindergarten children on non- 
standard but related tasks. Journal for Research in 
Mathematics Education, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 69-75, 
—Reports results of an exploratory study designed to 
examine whether explanation of terms via a process- 
by-attribute instructional approach would help children's 
performance on nonstandard comparison tasks involving 
that attribute. 71 kindergartners were studied in a 
pretest-posttest nonequivalent control group design with 
another treatment group not receiving the pretest. 
Treatment consisted of 3 days of brief instruction 
concerning the definition, comparison, and represen- 
tation of length. Results indicate that instruction 
produced significant performance gains.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5916. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Telephone Lab, 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Variable adjunct question sched- 
ules, interpersonal interaction, and incidental learn- 
Ing from written material. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 87-92.— Previous 
findings indicate that questioning by teachers during 
individual study produces better instructional results 
than written questions embedded in text. The present 
study investigated whether these results are due to 
questioning procedures or periodic social interaction 
with isolated students, and whether the interval between 
questions is important. High school students (N = 179) 
tead a 14,200-word science text. Treatments differed in 
(a) use of text-relevant adjunct questions or “social 
queries”; (b) questions embedded in text or asked by 
monitor; and (c) regularity of interval between questions. 
Results of a retention test indicate that (a) text-relevant 
questions are a critical ingredient for the facilitative 
effect of contact with the teacher-monitor, and (b) 
intermittent question schedules are no better than 
regular intervals and may actually be worse.—Journal 
abstract. 

5917. Salmi, Elizabeth J, (Michigan State U.) The 
Instructional process as a function of interactions 
among instructional situation variables. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5048. 

5918. Schaeffer, Louise R. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
кетей of concept attainment in social studies 

у fourth grade pupils using reading and non- 
reading presentation techniques. Dissertation Ab 
siracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 5115. 
; 5919. Smith, W. (U. New Mexico) Compar- 
son of achievement in reading, language, and 
uud of Spanish-surnamed students taught by 
"ree methodologies. Dissertation Abstracts Internd- 
ae TAM) Vol. 32(9-A), 5116. й 
- Vandermolen, Larry D. (Michigan State U. 
The effects of teaching isaihode in 0 science 
таве upon student attitudes toward political 
зиев: An experimental study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4997. 
d 5921. Whitehill, Richard P. (U. Wisconsin) The 
evelopment of effective learning skills programs. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 65(6), 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


281-285.—Reviews research pertaining to the devel- 
opment of а college learning skills program based upon 
an information processing paradigm with additional 
inputs from learning theory. Data is presented to show 
the success of the program in terms of increased mean 
GPAs for participating students. In addition, a subsec- 
tion of the learning skills program that deals with input 
and reading skills is reviewed. Data are presented 
indicating the interaction of personality variables with 
reading program output and the superiority of instru- 
mental or operant based programming as opposed to 
traditional programming.—Journal abstract. 
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5922. Dickey, G. L. & Schneider, M. H. (U. Ne- 
braska) Multichannel communication of an industrial 
task. International Journal of Production Research, 1971, 
Vol. 9(4), 487-499.—Used a simulated assembly task to 
test several multichannel communication combinations. 
The 3 primary modes of communication studied were 
verbal, pictorial, and written, combined to form multi- 
channel task instructions. The hypothesis that cue 
summation provides initial insight into the explanation 
of multichannel communication was not supported. 
Pictorial channel was the most effective means of 
communicating instructions.—M. Blood. 

5923. Fritton, Раш F. (Cornell Aeronautical Lab., 
Buffalo, N.Y.) ...Least of all, the worker. Personnel 
Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 22-26.— Compares finan- 
cial losses of a hypothetical worker during a strike with 
his gains from the strike, using mathematical formulae to 
calculate worker's financial position for different lengths 
of time on strike and different percentages of wage 
increase. Findings show that there is a Cost to the 
individual worker when he exercises the right to strike, 
and that application of such formulae might help 
determine whether the long-term benefits warrant the 
use of the strike as a bargaining tool—P. L. Crawford. 

5924. Parks, Robert B. & Parks, Patricia R. (Tech- 
nomics Inc., Pacific Palisades, Calif.) A definitive basis 
for restructuring the military health career system. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. Т(РЕ. 2) 637- 
638.—Reports on a 5-yr program sponsored by the 
United States Navy Medical Department. The research 
comprises a system survey of all health occupations, the 
development of a new computer-based job analysis 
technology for all healtli occupations, and the speci- 
fication of health manpower training and utilization 
models. Data for 60 specialty occupations from а 
stratified random sample of 5,500 corpsmen are pre- 
Sented. The role of the computer, the derivation of core 
curricula, and the significance for civilian health care are 
emphasized. Treatment of procedures and techniques for 
job analysis-based restructuring of health careers is 
detailed.—Author abstract. 

5925. Taylor, Elaine N., Vineberg, Robert: Goffard, S. 
James, & DeGracie, James S. (Human Resources 
Research Organization, Div. No. 3, Monterey, Calif.) 
Need functioning at four stages in military service. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
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life, following Maslow's analysis of the functioning of 
human needs. Ratings of importance were tranformed to 
z-scores and plotted, and 3 patterns were observed. It is 
suggested that (a) items remain stable because other 
prepotent needs are less well satisfied, (b) items decrease 
in importance because they are being met to some degree 
or were overestimated initially, and (c) items increase in 
importance because they have been satisfied over a long 
time and are initially underestimated—Awuthor abstract. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


5926. ————. Vocabulario de orlentación pro- 
fesional. [Dictionary of vocational guidance.] Revista de 
Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971(May), Vol. 26(110- 
111), 305-351.— Terms pertaining to eneral and voca- 
tional psychology are presented and lefined in Spanish 
and translated into English, French, German, Italian, 
and Serbo-Croatian.—W. B. Haslam. 

5927. Daane, Calvin J. (Studies for Urban Man, Inc., 
Tempe, Ariz.) Vocational exploration group: Theory 
and research. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psy- 
chology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 33-34. 

5928. Diamond, Esther E. (Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Ill.) Occupational interests: Male- 
female or high level-low level dichotomy? Journal of 
1971(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 305-315. 
ip between occupational 


level and masculine and feminine interests to determine 
uld be minimized 


2 mal ups, between high occupa- 
е етше interes ized to be 


lend support to 


ity can be ‹ ü 
mne. suggetton of vocational choice theorists that 


occupational maturity can y room into later life stages 
lescence.—Journal abstract. 
быс S David Б а сене Meet a 
i х Research, Silver Spring, 5 
(American Inst. for Res Ls mA 


path programs. Catalog of Selecte 


Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. T(Pt. 2), 631- ca Vol. 2, 36-37 
2.—Interpreted chi d constancies in the impor- Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. ^ Ў Hiroshi, А 
tance of 57 situations nd conditions in 4 stages of army 5931. Yamaguchi, Tadanobu & Yokoyama, 
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regional survey of the relation between education 
and vocation of the youths. Research Bulletin of the 
National Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 10, 9-22.—Conducted a regional survey 
on 18-20 yr. old students to ascertain if a relationship 
exists between educational preparation and vocation. 
Boys who graduated from the technical and commercial 
courses and girls who graduated from the commercial 
course and vocational centers, e.g., nurse training 
institutes show more ability and adaptation than those 
who selected other courses. However, when the corre- 
lation is low, the evaluation of school education is low 
and the vocational situation unsteady. This reveals an 
advantage of education over the corresponding post- 
school occupation. It is difficult to determine whether 
this is always true when education is limited to the 
vocational sectors. The lack of special knowledge and 
practical skills does not necessarily coincide with a lack 
of vocational education at school. It is noted that school 
subjects, e.g., Japanese and mathematics, are considered 
necessary and that cultural refinement is strongly 
desired. Present problems should be further analyzed to 
clarify the sense of inability in connection with actual 
jobs. The age level 18-20, or the initial period of 
employment, was investigated, It is important, however, 
to trace the changes in this sense of inability as age and 


work experience increase—Journal summary. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5932. Andrulis, Richard $. (American Coll. of Life 
Underwriters, Bryn Mawr, Pa.) Construct validation of 
a Standardized achievement test. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. Pt, 1), 5-6.—Attempted to determine 
ia wp ur. of a test, administered to over 

j S, which is 1 examination i i 
age i nation in a diploma program 


construct that might relate with individ: rform. 

1 : n " ance, 
Enter investigation, including SORA A of the 
shared variance between item Tesponse formats and 


content traits, is underway,—, 
os UM 3 x ay.—Author abstract, 


9 p— 


istered full length tests were obtained, j 
3 
are presented. (а) When item response data banks were 
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used for simulated item administration, one approach 
requiring branching (Wolfes BRANCH method) ap- 
peared superior to the other 3 approaches for developing 
short GCT and MECH tests which paralleled the full 
length tests. (b) When short linear tests were admin- 
istered in paper-and-pencil form and short branching 
tests were administered via computer terminals results 
were less clear-cut. For producing results which parallel 
long test score, 1 linear approach (Moonan's SEQUIN) 
appeared as good as and, in some comparisons, superior 
to the 2 branching approaches, and (c) mode of item 
administration (paper and pencil vs. computer) appeared 
to have an effect on test score. It is at least possible that 
computer terminal testing would result in a loss of 
predictive efficiency when tests are used to predict 
external criteria.—Journal abstract. 

5934. Bryson, Rebecca. (U.S. Naval Personnel Train- 
ing Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Shortening tests: 
Effects of method used, length, and internal con- 
sistency on correlation with total score. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 7-8.—Very short versions 
(5, 7, and 9 items) of an extremely homogeneous 
100-item verbal test (the General Classification Test) and 
a less homogeneous 100-item mechanical test (the Navy 
Mechanical Aptitude Test) were developed according to 
3 item selection procedures. These involved (a) selecting 
items with the highest item-test point biserial correlation, 
(b) selecting items which made an independent contri- 
bution to total score, and (c) an approach used for 
selecting items which contribute to branching tests in a 
net effectiveness sense. Cross-validations of the short 
scales Suggest that net effectiveness is an important 
consideration even with an extremely homogeneous 
test. —Author abstract. 

5935. Jones, R. J. & Azrin, N. H. (Southern Illinois 
U.) An application of reinforcement principles to the 
problem of unemployment. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7((Pt..2), 767-768.—Evaluated an operant 
procedure for locating job openings and placing unem- 
ployed persons. Newspaper advertisements announcing 
contingent monetary rewards for job-producing infor- 
mation resulted in 10 times as many job leads and in 8 
times as many actual placements as did similar adver- 
tisements not offering the contingent rewards. Most of 
the job informants had hiring authority or were able to 
influence hiring decisions. To clarify this latter finding, à 
Questionnaire survey was conducted to determine the 
extent to which unemployed individuals rely on infor- 
mation and assistance from acquaintances in their 
job-seeking efforts. It was found that (а) 2/, of the jobs 
Secured by the questionnaire respondents derived from 
Job leads provided by personal contacts, and (b) over '⁄ 
of the persons who provided job leads also intervened 
actively to influence the placement of the job-seeker. 
к abstract, 

inka, James. (U. Georgia) Race of em- 
ployment interviewer aa reasons: qie by black 
job-seekers for leaving their jobs. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention: of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 1), 441-442.—Job-leaving rea- 
dm Were categorized as either intrinsic or extrinsic. 
nirinsic reasons for quitting were ones that had to do 
with the job itself; extrinsic reasons were life off the job. 
nirinsic reasons for dismissal were ones that had to do 
with the worker or something he did; extrinsic reasons 
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were other than the person or what he did on the job. 
The concept of racial roles suggests that black job- 
seekers would be less inclined to offer intrinsic reasons to 
white interviewers than to black interviewers, because an 
intrinsic reason implies a conflict between the job-seeker 
and the world of work. Findings support that prediction. 
Implications are drawn for decisions made by em- 
ployment interviewers regarding black job-seekers.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

5937. O’Leary, Brian S., Farr, James L., & Bartlett, C. 
J. (American Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) 
Ethnic group membership as a moderator of job 
performance. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psy- 
chology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 38. 

5938. Whiting, Bruce С. A basis for using bio- 
graphical data to predict scientific creativity. Catalog 
LA Selected Documents їп Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 


TRAINING 


5939, Bond, Nicholas А. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Motivating the student in CAI technical courses. 
Behavioral Technology Laboratories, U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Technical Report, 1971(Jun) No. 68, 69 p. 
—Discusses student motivation in computer aided 
instruction (CAI), noting that even the most sophis- 
ticated teaching programs require directed and sustained 
effort at the learning task. Technical students, who have 
to master long and difficult courses, present speci 
A review of the literature 
indicate: (a) task-related or 
intrinsic" factors, (b) need-related or "dynamic" de- 
terminants, and (c) external rewards. When viewed from 


dispenses time-off from the training site as ап immediate 
external reward for efficient learning, and (c) includes 
goal-setting participation by the student. It is believed 
be evaluated by 


utilizing CAI drill programs in technical subject matter. 


15,5240. Cook, Royer F., Hahn, Clifford P., & Sheppard, 
avid 1. (American Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, 
Md.) Seminar program for professional and super- 
Development and 


evaluation. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 


the naval aviation training program and students 
voluntarily withdrawing. Proceedings 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. (Pt. 2), 621-622.—Investigated (a) whether 
there were differences in vocational interest between 


drawal. A cross-validation approach produ 


аб: 2751—9799 


2 SVIB scales which discriminated (р < .01) between 
“completes” and voluntary withdrawals. The discrim- 
inating scales revealed *completes" as having a decided 
technical-quantitative-military interest pattern, while the 
voluntary withdrawals scored significantly higher on 
socio-verbal-persuasive oriented occupational scales. 
These 22 scales, combined with existing selection 
measures, resulted in significant increase in multiple 
regression predictive effectiveness.—Author abstract. 

5942. Hinrichs, John R. (IBM, Blaricum, Nether- 
lands) Evaluation of an industrial training program 
for the hard core. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 
1), 445-446.—Describes results of a 17-wk vestibule 
training program in a large electronics corporation. For 
300 “hard-core” trainees, significant gains in academic 
achievement levels were registered on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and significant increases in scores on 
the Lorge-Thorndike Test and Short Employment Test 
were noted. Biographical data were keyed on 2 sub- 
samples against training performance and tenure. The 
tenure keys cross-validated; the academic performance 
keys did not, Both criteria were significantly related to a 
combination of test data and/or bio-data—Author 
abstract. 

5943. Ной, Robert & Mertens, Charles. (U. 
Louvain, Belgium) Les modifications de certains 
aspects cognitifs au cours d'une expérlence de 
formation en situation bilingue-biculturelle. [Changes 
in certain cognitive aspects during experimental training 
in a bilingual-bicultural setting.] Bulletin d'Etudes et 
pes Vol. 19(1), 31- 


and Flemish reference groups were administered asso- 
ciative and semantic differential procedures at the start 
and conclusion of ап 8-mo work training period 
conducted in French. Comparisons revealed that train- 
i ed conceptual reorganization and semantic 
. Differences in language and 
differentially related to the 
acquisition of course conte! r 
relating multicultural training to the learning process 1s 
needed to evaluate the effects of cultural idiosyncrasies. 
(English & Spanish summaries) (17 ref.)—C. В. Вагай, 
5944, Hurlock, Richard E. & Hurlock, Judith A. (U.S. 
Naval Personnel & Training Research Lab., San Diego, 


Calif.) Paired students trained by computer assisted 
instruction. Proceedings of the n OREN PA id 
у 456. Investigated, the, а 0 action (СА 
i 2 modules of an operationally 
te oral ОМ ле nt aD a 


signed to groups, received all training on an BM 1500 


ional System. No f 
аса їп pairs (п = 50) апа 58 trained alone 
(п = 25) in performance 
comprehensive examina 

er, Sylvia К. (US. Air Force, Electronic 


i d, Mass. ndividualized learning 
usen Bedford, Mae) Computer-assisted sys- 


dings of the ‘Annual Convention of the 


в 
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i : 5 . 7(Pt. 2, for Ss relatively high in A-Trait. A-State was higher 
уке tree, ыл flights than before flights with ап instrusion 
Force personnel could learn individually, on-the-job, Both A-State and A-Trait Scores showed no tendency to 
how to use interactive computers for accomplishing diminish across repeated administrations.—Author ab- 
cognitive tasks. The method consisted of developing and — srract. : 

Wi cmi à computer-assisted training system which 5950. Waag, Wayne L. & Shannon, Richard Н, (US. 
supports individualized learning. This training system Naval Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Pensacola, 
Operates as an integral part of the computer system used Fla.) The effects of instructor bias during primary 
in task performance. System tests demonstrated effec- flight training. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
tiveness, cost Savings, and user acceptance surpassing the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol; Т(РІ. 
conventional methods. The system is now Operating at 2), 617-618.—Investigated (a) whether instructor bias 
Air Force bases world-wide. This new method results in can be quantitatively isolated, and (b) what the relative 
improved accommodation of learners and supervisors. effects of such bias are on the overall grades assigned to 
—Author abstract, flight students during primary training? Results indicate 

5946. Prather, Dirk C., Berry, Gene A., & Bermudez, that bias evident in a rating scale of S performance was 
John M. (U.S. Air Force Academy) The effect of also reflected in the actual grades which an $ received. 
prompting and feedback on performance during Differences in grades Attributable to such bias were 
learning, stress, and transfer of a perceptual skill. found to disappear during later Stages of training. Such | 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American findings Suggest that even though instructor bias can be 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 643- isolated, its effects upon a student's grades may be of 
644.—Randomly placed 40 Ss in 1 of 2 groups in which negligible importance.—Aurhor abstract 
eer TERR pea gen © by * trial-and-error 

method using feedback, an a method that ISIS 

used a cue and feedback (CUB) Be, groups were TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 
trained to virtual asymptote. During training the T&E 5951. Ainsworth, L. L, & Bishop, H. P. (Indiana U. 
group’s performance was Significantly better (р < .01) Southeast, Jeffersonville) Effects of 48 hours of 
than the CUE group’s performance. After training, both sustained field activity on tank crew performance. 
groups were tested under stressful and transfer condi- Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American i 


tions, and no significant differences were found. Results Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 625= 
are discussed in Telation to the possible detrimental —626.—Conducted а field experiment to determine effects 
effects of Prompting on learning and the necessity of оп tank-crew performance in communication, driving, 
feedback for maximum transfer.—Author abstract, Surveillance, gunnery, and maintenance tasks of sus- 
5947, Pritchett, Early P, (Texas Technological U.) An tained activity for 48 hr. without sleep. Only no 
analysis of the results of two self-improvement surveillance and certain driving performances show 
Programs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 Statistically significant performance decrements; these 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5456-5457, decrements were not considered to be practically. 
948. Shannon, Richard Н. & Waag, Wayne L. (U.S. — significant. Diurnal rhythm of the Ss did not affect 
Fh Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Pensacola ^ performance Significantly, Results (a) indicate that 


Per- continuous 48-hr operations can be accomplished with- 
анса in Selected maneuvers in naval air out changes in unit organization or tactical doctrine, and 
ining. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the ) Support the general conclusion that tank crews tu 
r „ Vol. - 2, maintain operational roficiency during 48 hr. ol 
619-620.—Attempted to determine whether selected sustained activity Tab presently-existing equipment. 
"iis um rwr abstract. ш 

Ich were predictive of 52. Borg, Gunnar; Ed en, Bengt, & Markl 
Performance in the fleet, Items were selected from the Gustaf. (U. Stockholm, е of Aprlied Psychology, 
asis of their Sweden) A simple walk test of physical working 
ents according to their capacity. Reports from the Institute of Applied Psy- 
m Abel үш fenis chology, U. Stockholm, 1971, No. 18, 13 a a 
2 -Or all ph апипр in the flight pilot validation of a simple walk test indicating working 
багаш тё а сйс wedent criterion, a number of capacity in an experiment with 26 22-50 yr. old Ss, The 
559 ps were obtained. These results main Prerequisites were a high degree of simplicity, à 
: € minimum of technical equipments, 
fleet. — Author орар, ve of success in the ea a tace test situation. Through instructa 
орег C. (Civil Aeromedica sj nt walking speeds were induced to each S. and the 


О 1 Inst, speed was determined only by the S's own erception. 
Trait Anxiety Inveni Oklahoma City, Okla.) The Pulse rate and the rating of pe s i 


tory and the assessment of as Stress indi 
y died E Private-pilot training. Proceedings of the was defined Ado wal 
Eyed 1972 ^on of the American Psychological Asso- level in 
un loin nad 2 63-64-—Used the State-Trait For validation, a bic 
Y Participants in private. ilot fight wet, ing. 151050 аста rasta 
tee ИУ leted the АГ 
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Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Lab. de Psychologie, Paris, 
France) Le systeme technique: Schema de concep- 
tion ou modèle d'utilisation. [The technical system: 
Conceptual schema and utilization model] Studia 
Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(4) 333-334.—Presents 3 
mathematical functions to describe the interaction of 
automated machines and their human operators. The 
analysis included the mechanical and cognitive abilities 
of the operator necessary for effective utilization of 
technical systems in specific tasks. 

5954, Daniel, Jozef; Puffler, Frantisek, & StíZenec, 
Michal. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Exper- 
imental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Anal- 
ysis of operator's work at various levels of auto- 
mated production. Studia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 
13(4), 326-332.—Emphasized the significance of ana- 
lytical approaches in industrial psychology, applied in 4 
departments of a chemical plant which involved the aid 
of a time study, professionals’ rating, and operators’ 
estimates to ascertain the different nature of the claims 
on an operator's activity. Particular attention was 
devoted to the thinking processes. The most exacting 
claims seem to be in the case of separation of pyrolytic 
gases, then on pyrolysis and polyethylene, while the 
easiest operation seems to be that of atmospheric 
distillation. (Czech & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

5955. Grikscheit, G M. (Michigan State U.) An 
investigation of the ability of salesmen to monitor 
feedback. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4777. 

5956. Maurer, Patti. (Sargent Coll, Boston U.) 
Antecedents of work behavior. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1971(Sep), Vol. 25(6), 295-297. 
—Outlines some important characteristics of work and 
Work organizations: (a) the emphasis on producing a 
good or service useful to others, (b) the structure in a 
hierarchy of authority, and (c) the basically impersonal 
relationships among employees. The steps in vocatio 
development are identifying with a worker, learning 
about Work and its varieties, getting along with peers, 

eveloping basic habits of industry, developing a 
self-concept and translating it into occupational terms, 
and learning to work with, and adjust to, authority. (20 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

: 5957. Sipos, Ivan. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
a Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Operators: personality traits and visual vigilance. 

tudia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(4), 318-325.—In a ]-hr 
experiment Ss responded to 20 visual stimuli randoi 
Within a series of nonsignal stimuli. 15 professional 
operators from a chemical plant served as Ss and a group 
Е 15 workers served as controls. Parameters of per- 
formance were given by response latency, omissions, and 
ü se alarms. No differences of statistical significance in 
ime were observed in any 1 of these parameters in either 
IUD Only the absolute performance differed signif- 

antly. Factor analysis confirmed prediction ability in 
some of the 55 personality and performance parameters. 

„factors which have been termed vigilance criterion, 
Апо response promptness, and vigilance stability, 
Teler to vigilance performance. It is suggested that the 
decrease in vigilance in time usually observed in 
#хРегітеті may be due to artificially set up conditions, 
E an atypical choice of the population sample 
ШЧ ап artificially induced decrease in signal detec- 

ability, (Czech & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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5958. Valecha, Gopal K. (King's Coll) Construct 
validation of internal-external locus of reinforce- 
ment related to work-related variables. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 455-456.—Administered 
an abbreviated 11-item scale of internal-external locus of 
reinforcement to a national probability sample of 4,330 
males of 16-26 yr. old in 1968. 8 hypotheses were tested. 
Data is separately analyzed for whites and blacks. There 
were Ре: significant results obtained for whites but 
not for blacks. The internal-external construct as 
measured by the 11-item scale appears to have a much 
better construct validity for whites than blacks.—Author 
abstract. 

5959. Wiley, Llewellyn N. (U.S. Air Force Human 
Resources Lab., Personnel Research Div., Lackland 
AFB, Texas) Comparative difficulty of job assign- 
ments among first-term airmen with a wide range of 
aptitude. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 
639-640.—Investigated the relationship between airman 
aptitude and difficulty of assigned jobs for specialties 
receiving lower aptitude airmen. Job difficulty was 
measured from inventories, and its variance was pre- 
dicted by regression, using 40 predictors involving 
service time, aptitude, “place,” enlistment age, and 
technical school graduation. There were 13,921 inven- 
tories, embracing 11 ladders. A maximum of 22.3% of 
job difficulty variance was accountable. Time was the 
best predictor, then-place, then aptitude, accounting for 
2.2% maximum. The relationship between aptitude and 
job difficulty was often nonsignificant and always 
small.—Author abstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


5960. Barnard, James D., Christophersen, Edward R., 

& Wolf, Montrose M. Supervising paraprofessionals: 
Performance related feedback. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 766-767.—Applied resear- 
chers are Varo. d relying on the assistance of 
paraprofessional workers. Although the performance of 
such assistants is often difficult to maintain, few studies 
report reliable techniques for doing so. This study, using 
a multiple base-line design across 2. independent, 
job-related behaviors of 5 paraproprofessionals, assessed 
the effects of several feedback-on-performance variables. 
Marked increases in the level of each desired behavior 
were observed when the feedback was introduced. It is 
concluded that significant practical changes occurred as 
a function of the variables employed.—Author abstract. 
5961. Barnowe, J. Thad; Mangione, Thomas W., & 
Robert P. (U. Michigan, Survey Research Center) 
Quality of employment indicators, occupational 
classifications, and demographic characteristics as 
predictors of job-satisfaction. Proceedings of the 
‘Annual Convention of the ‘American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7 1), 437-438.—The comparative 
f 4 demographic characteristics, 4 


job n wa г 
i fication Analysi: 
Multiple Uit. wage-and-salaried workers. Quality of 
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graphic characteristics nor occupational classifications of 
workers, singly or jointly, were able to explain more than 
11% of criterion variance. Virtually nothing was added to 
the explanatory power of the quality of employment 
indicators by including demographic and/or occupa- 
tional predictors in more complicated models.—Author 
abstract. 

5962. Baxter, Brent. (Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Newark, N.J.) Explaining human behavior. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2, 37. 

5963. Fleishman, Edwin A., Kinkade, Robert G., & 
Chambers, Armand N. (American Inst. for Research, 
Silver Spring, Md.) Development of a taxonomy of 
human performance: A review of the first year's 
progress. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 39. 

5964. Fleishman, Edwin A. & Stephenson, Robert W. 
(American Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) 
Development of a taxonomy of human performance: 
A review of the third year’s progress. Catalog of 
AA Documents in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 

5965. Fleishman, Edwin A., Teichner, Warren H., & 
Stephenson, Robert W. (American Inst. for Research, 
Silver Spring, Md.) Development of a taxonomy of 
human performance: A review of the second year’s 
progress. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 39-40. 

5966. Gantz, Benjamin S., Erickson, Clara О., & 
Stephenson, Robert W. (Center for Creative Leadership, 
Greensboro, N.C.) Some determinants of promotion 
In a research and development population. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 451- 
452,—Studied the relationship between measures of both 
rated and test-defined personal characteristics of sci- 
entists and engineers in a large West Coast laboratory 
and their promotion rate and advancement into positions 
of defined supervisory or management responsibility. 
The goal was not to develop empirical predictors but to 
understand more about the variables affecting promo- 
tion. It was found that the most powerful variable 
operating was the men’s supervisor’s perception of their 
level of creativity rather than their perception of the 
men’s actual or potential leadershi 
evidence was adduced 


p most appropriate kind 
validity for global, overall Statements of probable ion 


the value of instruments for 
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5968. Hoag, L. L., Hancock, W. M., & Chaffin, D, В, 
(U. Oklahoma School of Industrial Engineering) Pre- 
diction of physiological strain of workers on the 
production floor. International Journal of Production 
Research, 1971, Vol. 9(4), 457-471.—Used 20 volunteers 
from difficult production jobs to test 2 hypotheses: (a) 
the physiological strain resulting from production floor 
stress is high; (b) individual production floor strain and 
performance can be predicted from tests administered in 
a laboratory. Heartbeat rate and respiration rate were 
used to measure strain in both laboratory and on-the-job 
performance. Physiological strain on the job was low for 
experienced production workers, consequently the ap- 
paratus test failed to predict production floor strain. 
There was evidence that stress does affect performance, 
—M. Blood. 

5969. House, Robert J. & Wahba, Mahmoud A, 
(Baruch Coll., City U. New York) Expectancy theory in 
industrial and organizational psychology: An in- 
tegrative model and a review of literature. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 465-466.— Briefly 
describes the development of expectancy theory in work 
and motivation. A model integrating these developments 
is proposed. 14 studies are summarized in detail and 
evaluated, collectively, with regard to the main con- 
structs of the integrative model. The distinction between 
2 types of expectancies increases the predictive power of 
the theory and the valences of intrinsic rewards shown to 
be more powerful predictors than the valences of all 
extrinsic rewards except pay. Extrinsic reward has little 
effect on performance or satisfaction unless multiplied 
by the corresponding expectancy. The implications of 
these conclusions for practices are discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

5970. McDonald, Blair W. (U.S. Navy Medical 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif) 
Correlates of job satisfaction aboard Navy ships. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 635- 
636.—Examined the relationship between job satisfac- 
tion and a number of biographical, job-related, and 
health variables for Navy enlisted men (N = 5,851). The 
latter measures included a self-report symptom index 
and actual illness occurrences (dispensary visits). It had 
been hypothesized that satisfaction varied with type of 
job, quality and amount of supervision, responsibility. 
level, job status, pay, promotion rate, and social am 
work conditions. Personal history and demographic 
factors, €.£. age, education, intellectual level, an 
socioeconomic .Status, were also examined for their 
relationships with job satisfaction. Of particular interest 
was the correlation between job attitudes and illness rate. 
Results show significant correlations between job sat- 
isfaction and a number of the job-related, biographical, 
and illness variables. A highly significant cross-Vali- 
dation coefficient was obtained for the prediction of jo 
Satisfaction from a multiple regression equation made UP 
of 6 of the variables examined —Author abstract. 

5971. Mitchell, Terence R. (U. Washington, School of 
Business) Instrumentality theories: Conceptual ап! 
methodological problems. Catalog of Selected Doc- 
uments in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 37—38. 

3972. Moore, Brian E. & Goodman, Paul S. (U; 
Chicago, Graduate School of Business) Organizational 
learning: The relation of antecedent variables to Job 
expectancies. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 0) 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 1% 
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1) 463-464.— This research provides a preliminary test Systems Research Lab. Arlington, V. 

of a model of organizational learning which explains X valence and intrinsic activity са) Басра 
how antecedent factors affect the acquisition of beliefs of motivation in a technical-professional organi- 
about behavior-reward contingencies. 2 beliefs are zation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
examined: the belief that behavior leads to rewards American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1) 
(system expectancy) and the belief that the individual 453.—Examined the relative usefulness of expectancy 
can perform the desired behavior (self-expectancy). Data X valence and intrinsic activity value as predictors of 
indicate that individual level variables (e.g, education) motivation to perform specific job-related activities. 3 
are related to system expectancies for managers. The 
flexibility of job content influences system expectancies equations as the dependen 
but the relationship is strong for blue collar workers. desired effort an 
Perceptions of one’s work group’s attitude toward anew employees ап 


reward system and of past supervisory behavior relate to superiors. Results show that in 
self-expectancies.—Author abstract. much more useful predictor across all 3 motivation 


5973. Morgan, William J. (Cornell U.) The sensi- indices. Moreover, as predicted, there were progressively 


tivity of managers to the attitudes of non supervisory 
food service workers and its effect upon the 


attraction and retention of Industry workers. Disser- —Author abstract. 

ШО Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-В), 2079. Vineberg, Robert & Taylor, Elaine N. (Human 

5506. Resources Research Organization, Div. No. 3, Mon- 
The Interchangeabllity of job sample 


of “employee-centered supervision” or of “downward М {А а 
consultation” in decision making will have no effect on repairman, supply specialist, and cook. Representative 
motivation (positive feelings toward the job itself). Their 
absence may lead to bad hygiene (negative feelings 
toward the job environment). These assertions were 
tested by administering Likert's POC, Kahoe’s JMI, 
Herzberg’s JRS, and the researcher's Departmental 
сые Mire to 128 middle ec irs dn ae 
loyee-centere supervision" was significantly corre ate 2 О 
with both motivation and hygiene, but significantly more performing that job—Author abstract. 
with the latter. tion and iN ign. 25980. Wehen Re Jack. (Dartmouth Coll) Effects of 
icantly correlated with both motivation and hygiene; but process feedback, consultation, and knowledge o! 
insignificantly more with the former.—Author abstract. results on perceptions о! group process. A JAY 
5 ровии W. (Case Western Reserve 0) pie Annual, Стен ыа Дөн logical 
е : ssociation, , Vol. 7(Pt. 1), — ed. 
privation of opportunity: Industrial mental health агане the effects of various approaches to providing 


and job : б ОНА], 
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settings (psychology department, business school, private 
кшк HERE and business or industrial firm). 
Results of a discriminant function analysis indicate that 
the private practice and consulting group was the most 
satisfied in terms of the 2 discriminating satisfaction 
variables of pay and co-workers. It is concluded that 
differences in job satisfaction were associated with 
different job settings.—Author abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


5982. Barth, Richard T. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The configuration and quality of 
Intergroup climates as perceived by engineers and 
scientists. Studies in Personnel Psychology, 197\(Oct), 
Vol. 3(2), 69-81.—Administered a 68-item questionnaire 
to a total of 256 engineers and scientists in 10 research 
and development organizations to (a) identify intergroup 
climate dimensions, and (b) assess differences between 
actual and ideal climates. 5 factors were interpreted: 
warmth/interteam spirit, risk-taking, intergroup clarity, 
responsibility, and conformity. For all factors, highly 
significant differences were found between actual and 
ideal climates, The greatest discrepancy was found for 
clarity, followed by warmth/interteam spirit. Methods 
for managers to improve intergroup climate are briefly 
discussed. (French summary) (24 ref.)J—A. Olson. 

5983. Brunson, Richard W. (U. South Carolina) 
Perceptual skills in the corporate jungle. Personnel 
Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 50-53,—3 types of skills 
are needed by tomorrow's executives: functional, struc- 
tural, and perceptual—the latter including the abilities to 
absorb knowledge, to understand the environment, and 
to be aware of and interpret its forces. Compares specific 
perceptual skills practiced by yesterday's manager with 
skills that are important now and will become increas- 
ingly so in next 10 yr. Communications sense, priority 
pattern, partici ation-involvement-commitment, and 
self-learning skill are emphasized. The more effective 
manager is the one who knows how to work through the 
informal organizations—i.e., he manages without seem- 
Шеш КОЕ L. Crawford. 

2964. Constandse, William J, i 
Plains, N.Y.) A neglected pe Du Ep 
sonnel Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2 , —Con- 
siders the adjustment sodes of ie ee р 
business, industry, or other 
not see any further advancement bu 
in his job. Responses to this frustrati 


model Pca - The contin 
1 conceptualizes intelligence as the leader’s ability 
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to learn from experience. 3 successive studies show that 
leader intelligence and experience interact in determin- 
ing the leader's “expert” power and thus the relationship 
between leader motivational style and performance (i.e., 
less intelligent leaders do not learn from experience), 
—Author abstract. 

5986. Duke, Edward E. (Pacific Telephone, Northern 

Counties Engineering Dept., Sacramento, Calif.) A case 

of management technique. Personnel Journal, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 32-35.—Reports on productivity 
of a line engineering group in the administrative offices 
of a large S company under 2 types of managers, 
1 tending to apply McGregor’s "Theory X," the other 
tending р “Theory Y” proposed in his book (see 
PA, Vol, 35:4124). Each manager supervised the group 
for about 2 yr. Manager X was “by-the-book” and 
unitary, manager Y was participative and creative. Slight 
changes in size and composition of the group over the 
4-yr period were not felt to invalidate the results. 
Records on 2 major categories of group operation show 
improved performance under manager Y. Backlog and 
overtime were both reduced even when work load 
increased. A guide to the characteristics of the Y 
manager is given.—P. L. Crawford. 

5987. Edge, Alfred G. (U. Arkansas) A first-line 
supervisory decision model. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4776. 

5988. Hicks, Carl F. (U. Arkansas) An experimental 
approach to determine the effect of a group leader's 
programmed nonverbal facial behavior upon group 
member's perception of the leader. Dissertation 
donna International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4778- 


5989. Kay, M. Jane. (Detroit Edison Co., Mich.) A 
positive approach to women in management. Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 38-41.—Makes 
detailed suggestions for progress by management toward 
equal opportunity for women, under several major 
headings: instigate an open promotion policy; inventory 
present women employees with professional training; 
provide development opportunities for women; actively 
recruit women for professional jobs; state publicly the 
organization's nondiscrimination policy; examine per- 
sonnel policies for possible discriminatory practices; 
keep informed on status of legislation and other 
developments related to nondiscrimination; realize that 
facts contradict the myths about women workers. AS 
important as moving women into management is how 
they are treated when they have arrived. Responsibility, 
authority, recognition, and rewards should be the same 
as for men. Management representatives who resent 
women in executive positions should be cautione 
against expressing these prejudices in public.—P. L 
Crawford. 

3990. Morgan, G. A factorial analysis of admin- 
istrative services appraisal results. Studies in Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 3(2), 21-25,— Tested 
àn appraisal form for evaluating the performance О! 
departmental administrative personnel, to determine 
how well the form serves its purpose. The form consists 
of 3 sections: supervisors evaluation of employees 
performance over past year on 9 variables; supervisor 5 
Opinion of employee's potential and training ân 
development needs; and a section to be completed БУ 
Officer. 2 hypotheses were tested: (2) n: 
difference exists between the means obtained on гд 
variable, and (Ъ) no difference exists between оуега 
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ratings of individuals. Data were obtained from 51 
appraisal reports. 3 separate analyses were conducted: 
an analysis of variance, a discrimination coefficient 
analysis, and a factor analysis. Although both hypoth- 
eses were rejected, results imply that most individuals are 
being given similar ratings. In practice, raters appear to 
use only two factors instead of the 9 listed on the 
appraisal form: how the employee performs, and what he 
knows. The listed variables are too general, too vague, 
and too open to different interpretations. Thus they do 
not discriminate among individuals. Suggestion for 
improving the form are made. (French summary)—J. G. 
Tiedemann. 

599]. Muse, Winfred R. (Mead Johnson Lab., 
Winston Salem, N.C.) Identification and development 
of tomorrow's managers. Personnel Journal, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 51(1), 46-49.—Discusses the 2 aspects of main- 
taining a reliable supply of competent managerial 
personnel: (a) how to identify high-potential employees, 
which requires objective standards, efficiently applied 
and specifically formulated for the organization using 
them; (b) how to develop the abilities of these high- 
potential employees after they have been identified. A 
training program must try to foresee oncoming business 
and industrial changes which may require more or 
different skills from tomorrow's managers. Development 
program should continuously train and evaluate the 
employee both as an individual and as a member of а 
group.—P. L. Crawford. 

5992. Rakich, Jonathon. (U. Detroit, Coll. of Business 
& Administration) Job descriptions: Key element in 
the personnel subsystem. Personnel Journal, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 42-45, 26.—Analyzes relationship of 
personnel administration to marketing, production, and 
linance, pointing out that personnel supplies human 
resources to the other branches. The personnel sub- 
system obtains, maintains, and retains these resources, 
and in each of its activities the job description is a key 
document because it indicates the content of the position 
and the results expected. Both the personnel subsystem, 
and therefore indirectly the firm's other subsystems, are 
dependent on the job description to function effectively. 
—P. L. Crawford. 

5993. Senger, John. (U.S. Naval Postgraduate School) 
Managers’ perceptions of subordinates’ compe- 
tence as a function of personal value orientations. 
Academy of Management Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 
415-423. —28 managers ranked their 151 subordinates in 
all-around competence after a semantic differential 
analysis was made of their respective value orientations 
as measured by a 40-word value scale based on 
Spranger’s values. Subordinates rated highest tended to 
have values similar to their supervising managers. This 
Pattern was particularly marked in situations in which 
the manager had general management responsibility. 
Findings have implications for situations 1n which 
Complete objectivity is necessary in personnel matters. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. i : 

5994, Taylor, Ronald N. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Risk-taking, dogmatism and 
demographic characteristics of managers as Cor- 
relates of information processing and decision- 
making behaviors. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 
1), 443-444. — Investigated biographical and psycholog- 
ical correlates of information processing and decision- 
making behaviors of managers in a Si ulated decision 
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situation. Using the Personnel Decision Simulation, a 
technique for measuring information handling and 
decision-making processes, 79 industrial managers were 
studied to determine relationships between these vari- 
ables and psychological and demographic characteristics 
of the managers. The demographic variables were age 
and 4 measures of supervisory experience. Psycholo; ical 
variables included dogmatism, and risk-taking. Findings 
generally support the hypothesized relationships among 
these variables.—Author abstract. 

5995. Vonder Haar, T. A. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Performance standards for managers. Personnel 
Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 27-31, 41.—Advocates 
client-oriented performance standards, which lead the 
manager to perform more effectively because they are 
based on explicit relationships with clients. These 
relationships form ties between core performance and 
satellite performance. The quality of the manager’s 
performance should be measured by the degree to which 
he elicits quality performance from clients.—P. L. 
Crawford. hee 

5996. Wheatley, Bruce C. (Eastern Illinois U.) 
Leadership and anxiety: Implications for employ- 
er/employee small group meetings. Personnel Jour- 
nal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 51(1), 17-21.—Studied anxiety and 
interaction levels among 90 students in a basic com- 
munication course, divided into small groups od each) 
for a 20-min problem-solving session, under 4 leadership 
styles: participatory, supervisor, silent, and leaderless. It 


leadership would rate lowest in anxiety. and highest in 
interaction, and that those receiving silent leadership 
would rate highest in anxiety, lowest in interaction. The 
Multiple Affect 
administered in the General form to all 


anxiety levels, no significant 
БЕЛАЛ conditions were shown by the Today form o! 
the MAACL. A higher interaction rate was found wher 
no leader was present, and when the leader was presen 
but silent, interaction rate was higher than in the 
participatory or supervisory conditions. Thus these dat 
do not support the proposed hypotheses.—P. L. Craw 


ford. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


5997. Helmreich, Robert, et al. (U. Texas) Tektite 
human behavior program. Catalog of Selected Doct 
ments in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 13. 

5998. Tobias, Cornelius As Бийге Thomas F., ‹ 
Lyman, John T. (U. Сш = cle л 
flashes observi у 
т ноп. sitive pion beam: 


ў уо, 230(5296), 596—597.—Нурой 


hypotheses and 
adapted eye may 


stigated using 2 human Ss. Ss "we 
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exposed to a beam of fast neutrons with energies 
between 20-640 MeV produced by a 0.64 GeV proton 
beam impinging on a 12 cm beryllium target.” Both Ss 
were dark adapted over 2 hr. before exposure. After 
exposure, 1 S saw pinpoint flashes coinciding with the 

resence of the beam; the other $ saw between 25-50 
bright discrete lights. In another exposure in which the 
beam contained no protons or other particles, there were 
no observations of visual phenomenon during or after a 
total exposure of about 5,000 particles through each 
retina, X-ray phosphenes did not produce visual phe- 
nomena similar to bright pinpoints of light observed 
during neutron exposure. It is suggested that if the 
passage of “particles causes irreversible deterioration of 
retinal cells and of neurons, then in a long space flight 
outside the Earth’s magnetosphere, a significant degree 
of random cellular damage might result."—J. L. Smith. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


5999. Blumenfeld, Warren $. (Georgia State U.) A 
serendipitous study of apparent impact of insti- 
tutional advertising upon consumer awareness of 
the advertiser. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. TPt. 
2), 739-740.—Investigated institutional advertising in 
terms of initial impact and short-term lasting effect in a 
design us about by an unplanned extingency) in 
which there was pre-, during, and ostmeasurement, as 
well as treatment (N — 195) m control (N = 138) 
Broups. Net changes were analyzed. A secondary 
question investigated was the impact and short-term 
lasting effect of the advertising upon consumer aware- 
ness of the source of the advertising. It is concluded that, 
data and methodology limitations notwithstanding, 
institutional advertising was effective initially, but the 


effect disappeared when the advertising was withdrawn. 
—Author abstract. 


6000. Campion, James E., Gelf; Neal I., & Lassoff, 
Saul Z. (U. Houston) Blasing na of interviewer 
expectations on interviewee responses in a mar- 
keting study. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psy- 
pe, кү Vol. 2, 46-47. 

‚ DeLozier, Ма W. (U. North Caroli 
Chapel Hill) A longitu inal stacy of the relationship 
between self image and brand Image. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4775. 

6002. Domin (Northwestern U. An 


guez, Luis V. 
experimental analysis of the process of buyer 
cts International, 1972 


behavior. Dissertation Abstra 
_ 6003. Flaschner, Alan B. (U. North 
Hill) An empirical posee. of 


(U. Santa Clara) An 
tigation of some of the distinguishing Кан ore 


buying behavior of selected consumer groups. 


Dissertati i 
20-4), Ur d International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 741 
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their self- and ideal self-concepts. Results indicate (a) 
high need achievement (nAch) male Ss perceived the 
product list differently from low nAch male Ss, (b) high 
nAch female Ss perceived the product list differently 
from low nAch female Ss, (c) males high in nAch do not 
show a large difference between self- and ideal self- 
images, and (d) females do. Results are seen as 
demonstrating the impact of need for achievement on 
product perception via its influence on self-image. 
—Author abstract. 

6006. Lee, Terence. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Per- 
celved distance as a function of direction in the city. 
Environment & Behavior, 1970(Jun), Vol. 2(1), 40-51.—It 
has previously been shown that the principle of least 
effort does not apply to the choice of shopping 
subcenters in cities, housewives preferring to use more 
distant shops in a downtown direction to nearer outward 
ones. It is proposed that residents' general schemata of 
the city are characterized by a focal orientation, built up 
by the satisfactions of the city center and resulting in a 
foreshortening of distance in a downtown direction. If 
80, shopping would appear as a particular instance of a 


more general principle. Hypothesis was tested by 
measuring the perceived distance for 22 varied desti- 
nations, located inward and outward from a single 


inception point, and is strongly confirmed. There is also 
an interaction between sex, direction, and destination. 
Several alternative explanations for these effects are 
discussed in the light of the data—Journal summary. 

6007. McGann, Anthony F. (U. Missouri) Nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling of consumer perceptions 
of automobile tire warranties. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4783-4784. 

6008. O'Brien, Terrence V. (U. Arizona) Information 
use in consumer decisions. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 733-734.—Data were provided via 
interviews with consumers, controlled exposures to 
varied messages, and before and after measures regard- 
ing exposure. Tendency to actively search for infor- 
mation was influenced by demographic factors of 
education and sex. The use made of information was 
primarily determined by personality factors. Search and 
information use were also influenced by source and 
message factors and by product class differences. 
Finally, source, message, and product class affected the 
nature of the purchase decision process.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6009. Olshavsky, Richard W. (Indiana U.) An anal- 
ysis of customer-salesman transactions on the 
retail floor for major durables. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vo]. TPt. 2), 737-738.—A detailed analysis 
of recorded transactions between salesmen and cus 
tomers revealed 3 identifiable phases: an orientation 
phase, an evaluation phase, and a consummation phase. 
Each phase is characterized by the exchange of different 
types and amounts of information. The relative fre- 
quency of reference by the customer to various products 
and store attributes was used as an index of the 
Importance of these attributes in consumer decision 
making. Findings agree only roughly with previous 
findings based = survey data. Some tentative COn- 
clusions about the consumer decision-making process 
were advanced.—Author abstract. j 

6010. Reddy, Allareddy C. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The role of “self-concept” in industrial 
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buying: An empirical investigation in the purchasing information processing system. Ss wi i 
of office machines. Dissertation Abstracts International, military sich Rey ceed levels of о 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4784-4785. j reported by Ss for the man-machine interface of the 
6011. Thumin, Fred J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) An system. However, no corresponding increased satisfac- 
application of the paired comparison method to new tion was noted for such man-man interactions as (a) 
product development. Proceedings of the Annual Con- adequacy of performance feedback, (b) availability of 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, information cues, and (c) frequency and content of 
Vol. (Pt. 2), 735 -736.—The objectives were to (a) subordinate-superior communications.—Author abstract. 
determine the preference of scotch drinkers for a new 6017. Levine, Jerrold M. & Eldredge, Donald. (Amer- 
scotch product and 2 leading brands, and (b) relate ican Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) Effects of 
product preference to sex, age, ‘and scotch consumption. ancillary Information upon photointerpreter per- 
The sample consisted of 199 scotch drinkers, including formance. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
95 males, The paired comparison method was used, and 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 42. 
each $ evaluated 3 pairs. Brand positions and sequences 6018. Meister, David. (Bunker Ramo Corp., Westlake 
were systematically rotated. Overall, the test product was Village, Calif.) Toward a distinctive theoretical struc- 
preferred to the control brands—and preference was ture for human factors. Catalog of Selected Documents 
unrelated to sex and age. Preference for all brands was in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 41. 
significantly related to scotch consumption, with heavier 6019. Vitt, Joseph E., et al. (General Motors Research 
and lighter Lab., Warren, Mich.) Determining the Importance of 


drinkers preferring the control brands, 
user-related attributes for a demand-responsive 


drinkers the test brand.—Author abstract. 
ate U. New York, transportation system. Catalog of Selected Documents 


6012. Whipple, Thomas W. (St 
Buffalo) A multidimensional analysis of home buy- in Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 43-44. 


(у-бедмор mekt Рие Abstracts Interna- 
р 2(Mar), Vol. -A), 4786. 
ey а ората) A study of the Displays & Controls 
role of husbands and wives In the decision process 
р сеси Морго ae purchasing major house- 
; urable goods. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-A), 4787. DRIVING & SAFETY 

6014. Woodside, Arch G. & Parrish, Jack. (U. South 6020. Bauer, Herbert J. (General Motors Research 

ti Lab, Warren, Mich. Case study of a demand- 

h responsive transportation SAND) сш уыш 
the. Annual Convention of the American Psychological Documents in Psychology, їп), Vol. 2, 
Association, 1972, Vol. athe 2), Ane naa —How does a 6021. Beall, John A. & Blumenfeld, Warren S. 
consumer evaluate a product received that is more (Georgia State U.) Development of a psychometric 
valuable than expected? Contrast theory would imply ће Р! ure to forecast private motor vehicle acci- 
consumer would magnify the anticipated outcome, and dents within a military sample. Proceedings of the 
the one recieved. Thus the product would be rated higher Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
by such a consumer compared with the consumer who ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 627-628.—Investigated the 
expects to receive, and does receive, the same product. costs of private motor vehicle accidents in human an 
The opposite effect has been predicted based on nonhuman terms. A psychometric procedure to predict 
cognitive dissonance theory. A product that exceeds the а was age eds шиш aa ы 
Coi А i i ed men, in 

nsumer's expectations could evaluated negatively. enlisted men, 107 30 characteristics S rived the item 


A 1 ; : cross-validation. J 
aboratory гехревце aaa conducted wt x: analysis. This 5-item key cross-validated, statistically 


showing that, u iti fort to evaluate І ) 
the product, the der conditions of lo on held, but as significant beyond the .01 level. It is concluded that it 
effort increased, product evaluation decreased.—Author was feasible to predict the dependent variable behavior. 
abstract. А Potential applications are indicated. Validity extension 
in military and civilian samples is recommended. The 
anticipated effect of S-heterogeneity is indicated.—Au- 
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6015. Bauer, Herbert J. (General Motors Research ке Emotional immaturity and accident involve- 


Lab. Warren, Mich.) Public transportation and hu- t и 
тап : € Ў nt of Illinois male farm operators. Dissertation 
an factors engineering. Catalog of Selected Docu yeu International, 1 97XApP. A OSA (10-B), 5551- 


ede 1972(Win), Vol. 2, 48. & (US. 5552 
. Соһ . & Turney, 5. j 
tg Coen, Сонм. Tame M En, бза Cl DI было ol а 
D.C) Significance of тап-тап interactions in QD. рар, Warren, Mich) Өш o Catalog of Selected 
design of automated military systems. Proceeding: of alternate transpo; tlon modd) talog of ` 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological Documents in Psycho D, С ш), eae T СА 
Assoclation, 1972, Vol. 1(Pt. 2), 623-624 Optimum 2024. Golob, Thomas E.» Canty, Би Research 
Кн performance may not result from € fe Richard L., & Vitt, Josep? (Genera 
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We present study assessed worker perceptions of @ Ыс Documents in Psychology, , Vol. 2, 
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both a standard system 9 a redesigned military 6025. Gustafson, Richard L, Curd, Harriet №, & 
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Golob, Thomas F. (General Motors Research Lab., 
Warren, Mich.) Survey data: Measurement of user 
preferences for a demand-responsive transportation 
system. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1972(Win), Vol. 2, 46. 

6. Gustafson, Richard L., Curd, Harriet N., & 
Golob, Thomas F. (General Motors Research Lab., 
Warren, Mich) User preferences for a demand- 
responsive transportation system: A case study 
report. deed of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
Lai oui Ma 2, 45. 

27. Williamson, Thomas R., Cromack, J. Robert; 
Lee, Scott N., & Fell, James C. (Southwest Research 
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Inst, San Antonio, Tex.) Human factors in multi- 
disciplinary accident investigation. Proceedings of the 


Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 709-710.—Multidisciplinary 
accident investigation (MDAI) utilizes the talents of 
professionals and specialists as part of a cohesive 
approach to the investigation of highway accidents, The 
methodology employed by the Southwest Research 
Institute MDAI team for analyzing the contributory 
elements of the human component in highway collisions 
is defined. Human data results are presented for the 80 
indepth accident investigations (involving 155 drivers) in 
1971.—Author abstract. 
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4588, 4591, 4596, 4597, 4609, 4616, 4633, 
4641, 4644, 4679, 4680, 4681, 4682, 4683, 
4684, 4685, 5446, 5639, 5662, 5679, 5776, 
5813 


Childhood/Personality in 
4581, 4593, 4614, 4667, 4686, 4687, 4688, 
4689, 4690, 4691, 4692, 4693, 4694, 4710, 
4714, 4717, 5199, 5598, 5781, 5829, 5834, 
5877, 5911 
Childhood/Physical Illness in 
5141, 5264, 5294, 5335, 5336, 5394, 5455, 
5505, 5510. 5514, 5516 А 
/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 


|/ 
4583, 4587, 4592, 4601, 4602, 4604, 4608, 
4642, 4645, 4651, 4656, 


462! , 
4657, 4658, 4659, 4666, 4667, 4669, 4670, 


5300 
Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 
py/Children) 
Childhood/ Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 
tion) Я 
Childhood/Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood) 
Childhood/Social vior in 
4553, 4585, 4600, 4692, 4695, 4696, 4697, 
4698, 4699, 4700, 4701, 4702, 4703, 4704, 
4705, 4706, 4707, 4708, 4709, 4710, 4711, 
4712, 4713, 4714, 4715, 4716, 4717, 4718, 
4720, 4725, 4750, 5019, 5381, 5390, 5394, 
5415, 5464, 5510, 5674, 5825 
Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


Chi 
о? 4426, 4440, 4444, S484 
Behavior (see also Decision Making, 


g/ babin), 
4150, 4161, 4237, 4238, 4242, 4519, 4524, 
4587, 4589, 4698, 4836, 4844, 4898, 4903, 


(SEE Genetics) ы 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Integra- 
tion Law) . ү + 
Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
ш) Conditioning (SEE Condition- 
ing/Classical) 


Classification (see also Selection, Categorical 
vu Чї, 4190, 4236, 4802, 5203, 5414, 
5557, 5559, 5655, 5963, 5964, 5965 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 
u 


5380, 5539, 5549, 5577, 5581, 5665, 
5670, 5693, 5738, 5753, 5841, 5858, 5899, 
5901, 5904, 5911 б 
Cleft Тр & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Clergy (SEE Religion) 
Client-Centered Therapy (SEE Psychothera- 
y/Methods in) 
сме (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment/Outpatient) 4 3 
Clinical Judgment (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
oats 
Clinical Psychology 
5026 


Cluster Analysis (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 

Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 

Cochlea (SEE Ear) 

Coding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) а 
СИД (see also Thinking, Categorical Be- 

lavior) 
4142, 4166, 4172, 4179, 4223, 4241, 4388, 
4471, 4571, 4593, 4595, 4633, 4672, 4724, 
4810, 4876, 4964, 4999, 5040, 5135, 5158, 
5288, 5380, 5512, 5559, 5634, 5720, 5807, 
5858, 5872 
Cop Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
issonance) 
Cognitive Style 
4554, 4601, 4607, 4689, 4714, 4735, 4751, 
4845, 4914, 5289, 5799, 5822, 5914. 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
Ses (see also Education, School, Student/- 
е) 


ере) 
4023, 3539, 5556, 5560, 5563, 5570, 5571, 
5574, 5585, 5588, 5592, 5596, 5599, 5609, 
` 5610, 5725, 5745, 5748, 5810, 5981 
College unseling (SEE Counseling, Gui- 
dance/Educational, Guidance/ Vocational) 
College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievenént/ Academ: 
іс-СоПере) 
Color (see also Color Vision) 
ШЫ 4566, 4580, 4586, 4616, 4679, 4685, 


Color Vision 
ces oie 155 
ication (see also Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Information, Langua; 
bed mel REED, 
34, 4630, 4638, 4639, 4697, 4825 
4827, 4830, 4832, 4833, 4838, 4840, b 
4865, 4894, 4931, 4937, 4938, 4939, 4940, 
4980, 5041, 5057, 5359, 5360, 5376, 5380, 
5520, 5550, 5687, 5922, 5951, 5955, 5964 
Communication/ Animal (SEE 


+ 2 Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) A 


on/Mass (see al. isi 
Avin (s also Television, 
4310, 525 
4568, 4579, rs 
^ » 4645, 4701, 4750, 4853, 4867, 
4883, 4907, 4915, 4916, 5094, 5307. 5507 
EI SIS 5094, 5307, 5544, 
see also Culture, Groi 
4742, И 4804, 4842, 5553, Ыз 
Health) (see also Clinic, Mental 
5075, 5139, 5202, 5230, 5301, 5367, 5397, 


S18, 5519, 5521, 5522, 5524, 3525 2297 
, 5525, 5526, 
sm 9529, 5531, 5532, 5533, 5534, 3535 


Cogparative Psychology бее also Animal Psy. 
4483, 4484, 4485, 4486 К 
Моо (вее ane Conflict, Cooperation, 


РАЙ, 4854, 4864, 4933, 4994, sa 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Complexity (see also Cognitive Style, Stimu- 
1 
“4108, 4106, 4176, 4540, 4668, 4823, 4845, 


4, 4939, 548 ч 
ы, (see also Thinking, Reading) 
126, 4228, 4585, 4595, 4631, 4633, 4663, 
4938, 5417, 5447, 5551, 5559, 5616, 5617, 
5653, 5786, 5803, 5819, 5876 " 
(SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 


„ 4042, 4056, 4087, 5004, 5321, 
S7, 5626, pea 5747, 5772, 5883, 5888, 
5889, 5896, 5902, 5906, 5933, 5939, 5944, 
5945, 5963, 5964, ЗЕ War) 

centration Camp п, War) 

& ildhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinkin; 

4166, das 4236, 5486, 5751, 5890, 5918 

Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 

4167, 4232, 4233, 4234, 5784, 5844, 5943 

Conditioned 


4174, 4396, 4418, 4506, 4514 
Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Ri ) 
C Med Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
Conditioned 
4115, 4443 ie ы ) 
eei, (see also next headin; 
4025, » 4115, 4175, 4309, 4343, 4410, 
4564, 4565, 5131, 5146 
Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE 
Learning/Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & 
Avoidance Learning in) 
Condit 
4171, 4287, 4503, 4507, 4551, 4834, 4838 
/ (SEE Escape) 


Conditioning, 


4458, 4476, 4551 
Conditioning/ (see also Rat/Con- 
ditioning in) 


4170, 4173, 4184, 4398, 4509, 4521, 4522, 
4527, 4528, 4529, 4532, 4533, 4534, 4535, 
4621, 5059, 5080, 5128, 5141, 5150 
Catron (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
ference ymposium) 
Confidence Judgment (SEE же 
ps (see Ано Frustration, Learn- 
ing/Avoidance, Interpersonal Processes) 
4172, 4413, 4591, 4157 4795, 4842, p 
ep 4857, 4875, 4924, 5213, 5267, $275, 


Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 
inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 
"50, 4555, 4096 ie 

, , , , 4892, 5600, 5982 

Congress (SEE Symposium) 

Conese’ SEE Vn i Semantic 

а A 
Motion) lue alues, Ethics, 


States (see also A: 
ce 4335, Hisl. d 4777, 4834, S023 
пѕегуа SEE Chil 
Problem Solving in) Савра 
SEE Politi i - 
a Tk olitical Behavior, Person. 
сее Mus Dissonance) 
talt Ps) i 
a ан 
also isi 
5955, 5999, 6000, coat $002, 6005. 8 
6005, 6006, 6007, 6008, 6009. 6010, 6011 
6012, кашу 6023, 6024, 6025, 6026 
cial Tate) interpersonal Influence, So- 


CM (SEE Information, Meaning) 


4209, 4915, 5656 


Contraception (SEE Birth 
41D, 4177. PRA 
» 4177, 4506, 4603, 4636, 4637, 46 
2806, 4827, 4840, 4880, 4901; 4912. 5602 
5073, 5135, 5154, 5208, 5466, 5614, 5770 


iv 


Control (see also Display) 
4337 
Control/Internal-Externa! 
4689, 4694, 4783, 4848, 4873, 4874, 4911, 
4925, 4927, 4957, 4976, 4977, 4985, 4989, 
4993, 4997, 5012, 5085, 5268, 5339, 5465, 
5509, 5567, 5762, 5773, 5774, 5784, 5816, 
5877, 5958 
Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 
Cooperation 
4707, 4715, 4844, 4849, 4854, 4860, 4864, 
4866, 4875, 4877, 4933, 5628, 5857, 5880 
Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 
Coping Behavior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
lal 
бт Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) й 
Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics, 
4045, 4053, 4118, 4774, 5003, 5934 


Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guid Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, 1 iew) 


4746, 5033, 5034, 5046, 5049, 5054, 5060, 
$081, 5088, 5097, 5102, 5200, 5233, 5333, 
5344, 5353, 5354, 56, 5357, 5358, 
5359, 5360, 5361, 5362, 5363, 5364, 5366, 
5367, 5368, 5370, 5371, 5372, 5373, 5376, 
5477, 5518, 5652, 5687, 5689, 5690, 5691, 
5692, 5693, 5696, 5697, 5698, 5700, 5703, 
5704, 5706, 5708, 5709, 5710, 5711, 5712, 

5715, 5716, 5717, 5719, 5720, 
sm sae a 726, 5730, 5731, 
6, 5731, 5739, 


/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 
tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


5046, 9, 5050, 5051, 5062, 5066, 5081, 
$057 3338, 5340, 5355, 5359, 5360, 
5362, 5363, 5364, 5 5368, 5371, 5374, 
5380, 5533, 5567, 5688, 5689, 5690, 5692, 
5704, 5707, 5711, 5713, 5719, 5720, 5721, 
5722, 5726, 5730, 5733, 5734, 5735, 5738, 
5739, 5741, 5764 
Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, 
Therapeutic Process) 1 E 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 
Court (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 
Courtship (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Creativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Liter- 
ature, Music, Thinking) 
4704, 4942, 4964, 4972, 4998, 5005, 5006, 
5007, 5008, 5009, 5010, 5020, 5390, 5549, 
5630, 5633, 5646, 5649, 5841, 5850, vu 
5858, 5861, 5864, 5879, 5900, 5938, 596t 
Credibility (SEE Experimentation & Experi- 
ments, Interpersonal Influence, Social Per- 
tion) 
Crime & бышы (see also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison’ 
4846, 4899, 4952, озі, 5111, 5203, e 
5217, 5224, 5239, 5240, 5241, 5242, 52 D 
5244, 5245, 5246, 5247, 5248, 5249, 5250, 
5251 


Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see also Com- 
munity Services, Emotion) 
5081, 5356, 5519, 3523, 5527, 5528, 5534 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) - 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture, 
Cultures & Countries) 
4661, 4718, 4778, 4779, 4780, 4781, 4782, 
4783, 4784, 4785, 4788, 4789, 5272 


1, 
4094, 4183, 4206, 4215, 4220, 4273, 4417, 
4556, 4585, 4606, 4617, 4650, 4664, si 
4727, 5232, 5486, 5627, 5630, 5897, 5922, 
5946 


Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) | 
Cultural iens (SEE Socioeco" 
nomic Status, Childhood/ Disadvantage! 
- (see also Cultures & Countries, 
nology, Social Influence) 
4027, 4561, 4594, 4608, 4656, 4663, 4751, 


4152, 4753, 4759. 4771, 4780, 4808, 4954, 
4958, 5253, 5267, 5579, 5611, 5943 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture, Africa, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, United 
States, USSR) 
4649, 4718, 4729, 4750, 4778, 4779, 4781, 
4782, 4783, 4788, 4789, 4799, 4897, 5029, 


‚ Thinking) 
Curriculum (see also School Administration, 
Mathematics, Reading) 

T 558, 5566, 5572, 5584, 
5591, 5593, 5594, 5595, 5607, 5609, 5618, 
5651, 5661, 5676, 5685, 
‚ 5729, 5744, 5767, 5769, 
5778, 5787, 5788, 5790, 
‚ $806, $821, 5826, 5828, 
, 5840, 5841, 5843, 5844, 
5850, 5852, 5854, 5855, 


5846, 5848, 


5857, 5859, 5 3, 5864, 5866, 
5867, 5868, 5869, ‚ 5874, 5876, 
5879, 5882, 5885, ‚ 5889, 5893, 


5894, 5898, 5907, 
5917, 5918, 5919, 
Cutaneous Sense (see also SI 
4071, 4074, 4124, 4129, 4131, 4250, 4348, 
4461, 4468, 4596, 4607, 4681, 5006, 5416, 
5439, 5442, 5445, 5480, 5673 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, Feedback, 
Computer) 


915, 5916, 
5931 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Ada 
SE ptation/Sensory) 
is Processing (SEE Computer, Statistics) 
ау Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 
Deafness & Hearing Disorder 
4127, 5383, 5384, 5400, 5401, 5402, 5403, 
5404, 5405, 5406, 5407, 5408, 5409, 5410, 
5411, 5510, 5656 
rane ana Suicide) 
, 4733, 4735, 4899, 505. 
р sos, ARDUS 053, 5074, 5161, 
ath Penalty (SEE Law 
пи Aser. 
59, 4134, 4315, 4998 
bite Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
ame, Learning/Probability) 
4237, 4239, 4805, 4843, 4865, 4893, 5764, 
pu 5974, 5987, S988, 5994, 6009, 6012, 
Lope (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
= Solving, Display) 
рЫ оа (SEE Elimination) 
Ree Mechanism (see also Identification, 
AAT, 4831 
` 1, 4909, 4917, 4918, 4979, 4990, 
ds 5016, 5108, 5115, 5154, 5187, 5392, 
Del 506, 5513, 5538, 5851 
о емин (SEE Defense Месһа- 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
руш, Trait) 
а Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsycholo 
paved Reaction (SEE кзз 0) 
pa duency / Juvenile (see also Antisocial Be- 
a Crime & Criminals) 
Ne 5198, 5204, 5216, 5250, 5252, 5253, 
$380 5255, 5256, 5257, 5258, 5259, 5260, 


D 
bens (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Dee) 
sion i i 
уо Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
25 5 
r айкас) Variables (SEE Population Char- 
епі " 
Depen dency Defense Mechanism) 
4, 4614, 4686, 4696, 4727, 4773, 4972, 
ы 5085, 5208, 5289, 5592 
Ка ion (see also Emotion, Emotional Dis- 
ance) 
o 4473, 4728, 4983, 5070, 5074, 5137, 
aud 5156, 5161, 5165, 5166, 5167, 5171, 
2174, 5175, 5176, 5195, 5207, 5210, 5266. 
‚ 5274, 5283, 5292, 5293, 5502, 5517 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


(see also Deprivation/Sensoi 
Food Deprivation, isolation, Rat/Depriva: 
tion in) 
4507, 5951 
Deprivation/Sensory 


4362 
Depth Perception (SEE Perception/ Depth) 
Desegregation (SEE Integration) pce 
n Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 


4108, 4117, 4118, 4119, 4146, 4239, 4315, 
4321, 4471, 4555, 5325 
e Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 
tries) 
n (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matura- 


tion) - 
4045, 4251, 4361, 4409, 4477, 4481, 4490, 
4554, 4791, 5192 
Dexterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 
в (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
renia/ Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 


tion/Di of) 
5033, 5229, 5239, 5256, 5420, 5425, 5444, 
$503, 5537, 5639, 5671, 5679 
Differential 


5210 
Dial (SEE Display) 
Diet (SEE Food) 
Differential at Low Rates of 
(SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
System (see also Metabolism) 
4283, 4431, 4476, 4478, 4482, 5430 
Digit (SEE Number) Д 
Disability (SEE. Physical Handicap) 
Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 
tions) 

(see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Diserimina iato Visual 
Discrimination, \/Discrimination in) 

4126, 4145, 4509, 4606, 4619, 5066, 5406, 


5408, 5914 С б 
Discrimination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 
4272, 4511, 4617, 4622 - A 
/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 


Disease (see also Illness) 
ве 4464, 4793, 5235, 5314, 5333, 5501, 
5502, 5506, 5512, 5515 x 
(SEE Defense Mechanism) 


Display (see also Control) 
г (see also Attitude Change) 


Dissonance 

4237, 4817, 4819, 4824, 4832, 4901, 4905, 
4934, 6014 d 

Distance (SEE. Perception/Depth) 


Distraction SEE Attention) 
Hue (SEE Biological Rhythms) 


(SEE Marital Problems) 
DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 
Dog 
4258, 4327. 43385. os... 

(SEE ‘Authoritarianism, Personal- 
ity Trait Р 
CE 

778, 4811, 4852, 4931, р 

Ч Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 


Genetics, Mental Re- 

aan SEE mie 

Draw-a-Man Е Projective Technique) 
Test ( 2 rojective Tech- 


ee es also Aesthetics. Creativity, Pic- 


ә 5551 
4816 reaming (see also Rapid Eye Move: 


4133 
ree (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water In- 


take) ы 
Drive (SEE Motivation) 
Driving (see also Safety) 

А 


4383, 4384, 4389, 4742, 4743, 5951, 6015, 
6019, 6020, 6021, 6023, 6024, 6025, 6026, 


602 

DRL (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 

Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 

Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
4425, 5045, 5111, 5216, 5217, 5218, 5219, 
5220, 5221, 5222, 5223, 5224, 5225, 5226, 


5227 
Drug Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
diction) d 
Drug Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Drug Ef- 
fects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Drugs) 
4252, 4371, 4398, 4400, 4402, 4406, 4408, 
4411, 4412, 4415, 4416, 4417, 4419, 4420, 
442], 4423, 4431, 4433, 4435, 4441, 4442, 
4444, 4445, 4446, 4456, 4486 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 


tion, Drugs) 

4382, 4383, 4384, 4385, 4386, 4387, 4388, 
4389, 4390, 4391, 4392, 4486, 4565, 4723, 
4764, 4949, 4952, 4953, 5278 


5516 


Drug, Therapy-Schizophrenia 

221, 5302, 5309, 5311, 5314, 5319, 5320, 
E 5322, 5323, 5324, 5325, 5326, 5327, 
Drug Usage & Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 


tion, Drugs) 

4812, 4948, 4949, 4950, 4951, 4952, 4953, 
4954, 4955, 4956, 4957, 4958, 4959, 5023, 
5081, 5213, 5217, 5218, 5220, 5224, 5580 


, j, 4442, 4446, 4447, 4448, 

4449, 4453, 4455, 4456, 4486, 4952, 4958, 

4959, 5164, 5166, 5169, 5171, 5173, 5175, 

5216, 5220, 5221, 5223, 5225, 5226, 5227, 

5264, 5320, 5321, 5324, 5327, 5328, 5424, 
5451, 5501 

Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses) W 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 

4115, 4117, 4122, 4130, 4255, 4347, 4350, 
4354, 4355, 4361, 5414 

Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 

(SEE Environment) 
Education (see also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School, Teaching, Training) 

4032, 4635, 4739, 4748, 4782, 5179, 5349, 
5367, 5542, 5557, 5603, 5768, 5800, 5830, 


5895 
Education/ Adult (OEE Education) 
lucation/P! 
4746, 4915, 4986, 5683, 5727, 5873, 5880 


Education/Programs In 
4103, 4725, 5548, 5558, 5582, 5606, 5650, 
5651, 5744, 5766, 5824, 5825, 5827, 5829, 
5831, 5832, 5833, 5834, 5835, 5837, 5838, 
5839, 5840, 5845, 5846, 5847, 5856, 5858, 
5861, S 5877, 5878, 5881 
Education/ 
5641, AS. 5644, 5645, 5646, 5649, 5650, 
5673, 5674, 5685, 5761 
/ ‘Mental Retardation (see al- 
so Mental Retardation/Learning in) 
5461, 5494, 5641, 5657, 5658, 5659, 5660, 
1, 5663, 5664, 5665, 5666, 5667, 5668, 


269, 5610, 5672, 5616, 5677, 5680, 5682, 
5683, 5741 


Education/Special-Remedial 
5653, 5656, 5682, 5732 
Educational 


4669, 4675, 4731, 4795, 4952, 5066, 5217, 
5220, 5242, 5460, 5596, 5648, 5740, 5768, 
5802, 5810, 5839, 5931, 5970, 6008 

(SEE Guidance/Edu- 
cational) 


Educational Measurement 
Test/Achievement) 
5545, 5557, 5612, 5615, 5616, 5621, 5623, 
24, 5628, 5629, 5631, 5632, 5635, 5638, 
5647, 5679, 5699, 5762, 5822 ^ 


5559 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (SEE 
Eras) 
Effort (SEE. Work & Work Analysis) 
Ego (see also Self) 
4593, 4710, 4831, 4957, 4978, 5084, 5099, 
5111, 5153, 5208, 5213 
Activity (see also. Potential/Evoked) 
4072, 4120, 4244, 4247, 4248, 4249, 4256, 
4262, 4266, 4290, 4295, 4300, , Я 
, 4308, 4311, 4312, 4313, 4314, 4316, 
4317, 4318, 4323, 4325, 4329, 4349, 4351, 
, 4354, 4360, 43 


62, 4461, 4468, 447; 
4474, 5042, 5434 5 


(SEE Electrophysiolo; li 
Cardiovascular Processes, Heart) Mon 
ve Shock 


4304 
Mectroconrulave Shock Therapy 


SEE El hal ? 

RC NE 

Electrodermal s (SEE Galvanic Skin 
Response) 


(see also 


(see also. Arousal) 
4136, 4320, 4321, 43; 4324, 4325, 4328, 
4332, 4333, 4334, 4535, ae 4337, 3%, 
4341, 434; 5‹ 5042, 


‚ 4342, 4343, › 5035, 
5166, 5168, 5229, 5275, 5321, 5322, 545; , 
5456, 5503, 5512, 5655 A 


4288, 4294, 4295, 4298, 4299, 4314, 4320, 


4327, 4329, 4338, X И 
Electromyography (see етеп 
Men ( ye Move t, 


4257, 4267, 4312, 4314, 5042, 5166, 5425 
Pm БИ 4307, 4320, 4341, 4354, 4356, 4359, 
(SEE Electrophysiology, 


Retina) 
4285, 4388, 4403, 4436, 5211, 5294, 5 
(SEE Test/Intelligence, De 
(see Pregnanc b 
Eno (see also АПА, 


ression) 
4038, 4568, 4579, 470], 4 ү 
4909, КН 4916, i a Soon 495, 


, 5041 

} $097, 5110, 5133, 5228, 5275, 5287, 

$292, 5319, 5329, 5333, Р 
53, 3796, 9229, 3333, 5376, 5379, 53 


92, 


> 4748, 4749, 4784, 4869, 5281, 52: 
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Enuresis (SEE. Elimination) 
prre (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & а Environment, 
Rural Environment) 
Л , 4674, 4740, 4741, 4743, 4745, 
4148; 4169 "3 86, 5464, 
5556, 5560, 5563, 5599, 5630, 5649, 5804, 
5881, 5997 ; 
Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 


rivation/: , Temperature) 
4463, 4549, Sn 


4271, 4288, 4294, 4295, 5450, 5451, 5452, 
5453, 5454, 5455, 5456 . 


4366, 4404, 4431, 4453 
EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 
(SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-Ani- 


(SEE Engineering Psychology, In- 


Ergonomics 
dustrial Psychology) 
Ychology] 


4039, 4047, 4053, 4163, 4164, 4236, 4518, 
5431, 5669, 5776, 5908 


263, 4621, 5131 
(SEE Aesthetics) 


Ethics (see also Value & Val Phil h: 
4035, 4040, 4848, 930, 1.3 Y 
5066, 5142, 5244, 5249, 5340, 5341 


458l 4586, 4608, 46; 4651, 4663, 


36, 4640, , 
8, 4685, 4694, 4724, 4725, 
ae 4762, 4763, 4764; 


B 4862, 4896, 

» 5204, 5206, 5216, 3252, 5257, 5274, 
540, on 5562, 5565, 2D. AN 

^ ^ , » 5614, 
5619, 5621, 5629, 5658, 5694, 5745, 5766 


, 5766, 
5767, 5797, 5808, 3812, 5831, 5837, 5845, 
5 i 5867, 5875, 5910, 5919, 5936, 


5265, ee 5331 
Genetics) 

Evaluation See also Work & Work Anal i 

Pe LL 

д 7 A „ 6014 

Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 
ye SEE, yomparative Psychology, Sci- 
Examination (SEE Educational M 
Test/Achiev ement, Test & Testing) ^ E 


1 EE  Education/Special, 

Е ueation/Speclal Remedia Бс. 

Gaildood/ Handica M 
EE ТАБАР 1 

ce ЖАЛЫ E Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 


(SEE Deviation) 

Existential Ps 

istentialism о ЕЮ & Psychiatry (SEE Ex. 
Existentialism 

4028, 4970, 4971, 4991, 5034 

tion, Set) & бее also Aspira- 

138, 4221, 4238, 4249, 
4143, 4870, 487, 8, 4904. 4567, 4602, 


4934, 5078, 
5244. 3028 080, 5104, 5119, 5144, 5145, 


bes po 5824, 3368) E E cid 
(See also Familiari i 
* ae 4984, 4998, Ho 
id ED R а ны 
4068, 4134, 4637, 4931 


м 


4072, 4093 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 
Search, Research Methods), 2 
4040, 4050, 4059, 4067, 4068, 9, 4133, 
4146, 4265, 4694, 4720, 4898, 4916, 4929, 
5869 


Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments) 

Testimony (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
ment) 

Exploratory Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 
in) 


4433, 4574, 4700, 4987 
lion (see also Extinction. / Resistance to, 

Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
4169, 4425, 4511, 4521, 4522, 4535, 4621, 
4705, 5125, 5834 

Extinction/Resistance to 
4540, 4997 

Extrasensory Perception (SEE Parapsycholo- 

) 

Extroversion-Introversion 
4180, 4474, 4879, 4993, 5001, 5240, 5284, 
5573, 5598, 5781, 5794 

Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
4085, 4086, 4245, 4322, 4352, 4358, 4417, 
5393, 5463, 5662 

Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment) 
4088, 4095, 4096, 4108, 41 12, 4130, 4182, 
4203, 4248, 4316, 4333, 4339, 4357, 4597, 

5642 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 
verbal, Social ро) 1 ) 
Factor Analysis (see also orrelation 
4055, 4057, 4058, 4064, 4162, 4225, 4670, 
4677, 4690, 4741, 4813, 5014, 5465, 5732 
Faculty (SEE. Teacher) Á 
Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 
Fi (SEE Deception) 3 
Еа! ity (see also Experience, Practice) 
4129, 4145, 4214, 4574, 4587, 4605, 4625, 
4695, 4806, 4833, 4895, 5777, 5826, 5851 
Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 
Mother, Father) 
4674, 4720, 4725, 4729, 4730, 4739, 4768, 
4788, 4789, 4791, 4803, 4804, 5139, 5214, 
$216, 5379, 5477, 5520, 5603, 5640, 5652, 
5801, 5802, 5845, 6012, ous ) 
‘amily Planning (SEE Birth Contro 
Family Relations s also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 
4721, 4787, 4790, 5072, 5220, 5237, 5252, 
5289, 5337, 5374, 5462, 5505, 5546, 5580, 
5604, 5782, 5839 


y 
5300, 5374 г 
Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 
ту) 


4841, 4999 
Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
m; 


по; 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
466), 4669, 4722, 4730, 4791, 4988, ps 
3150, 5214, 5246, 5462, 5475, 5546, 5583, 
5625, 5648, 5710, 5789, 5829, 5843 


327, 4462, 5864, 5951 Jie 
Fear (see AU pem. Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 79. 
4143, 4297, 4494, 4599, 4732, 4899, Aue 
4994, 5074, 5119, 5123, 5126, 5128, 5136. 
5144, 5146, 5288, 5580 ion) 
(SEE Mental КӨС 
Feedback (see also Reinforcement 
4074, Se 4152, 4153, 4154, 4156, se! 
4231, 4299, 4334, 4335, 4336, 4337, aN 
364, 4476, 4657, 4719, 4861, 5117, 5126 
5135, 5288, 5354, 5403, 5673, 5687, 5793, 
i 807, M 5946, 5955, 5960, 5980 
(SEE Food Intake) 
Feeling (SEE Emotion) 


Femininity (SEE Sex Role) 

Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual Dis- 
order) 

Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 

Field Dependence (SEE Dependency) 

Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
vation) 

Fighting (SEE Aggression, Hostility) 

Figural Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 

(SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
Form & Shape) 
ilm 


4144, 4702, 4863, 4899, 5002, 5415, 5495, 
5697, 5698, 5735, 6017 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 
Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 


Fil 


4263, 4278, 
4547, 4549, 4551 
Flavor (SEE Taste) 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Food 


4312, 4356, 4444, 4501, 4534, 


4477, 4478, 4479, 4481, 4482, 4487, 4493, 
4497, 4570, 4594, 4839, 4988, 5491, 5496 
нна 


Food Intake 
4283, 4287, 4318, 4437, 4475, 4478, 4479, 
4480, 4482, 4484, 4487, 4490, 4497, 4507, 
4520, 4568, 4569, 4570, 4576, 5500, 5507 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 
Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, Item, 
Response, Testing Methods) 
Foreign Relations (SEE International Rela- 
tions) 
Foreman (SEE Management) 
Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Memo- 
ty, Retention) 
ae (SEE Perception/Form & 
ooo (SEE Family, Community Serv- 
France 
4897 
Freud/S, (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
ic Theory) 
Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In- 
E lerpersonal Attraction) 
Frieldity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 
тор 
4359, 4360 
Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Frags Animal) 
ration l i i 
Emotion) (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
n 4874, 4882, 4909, 5449, 5478, 5590, 


Galvanic Skin Res, 
des 4171, 4309, 4310, 4315, 4387, 4790, 


Game (see also Recreation 
) 
Seay 4844, 4866, 4877, 4931, 4933, 4934, 
2.23. 5880, 5894, 5903, 5988 
МЕ theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
© aking, Learning/Probability) 
re Processes (SEE Digestive Sys- 


Generalization 
4172, 4236, 4309, 4499, 4539, 4566, 4584, 
4653, 4727, 4892, 5487 
neralization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 
enetics 
4251, 4468, 4469, 4470, 4561, 4578, 4688, 
4758, 5033, 5163, 5302 
"edes Animal 
‚ 4378, 4467, 4483, 4492 
Genius (SEE Gifted) 
е (see also Gerontology) 
$35 5036, 5237, 5427, 5508, 5536, 5537, 


Tmany 
4019, 4021, 4752, 4897 
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Gerontology (see also Geriatrics) 
4343, 4387, 4558, 4731, 4732, 4733, 4734, 
4736, 4737, 4738, 5036, 5378, 5536 


4858 


5010, 5647, 5648, 5649, 5650, 5651, 5652, 
5741, Ss 5818 
Gland (see Epinephrine, Hormone) 
4277, 4286, 4370, 4376, 4380, 5314 
Goal (SEE Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Government 


4030, 4031, 4753, 4811, 5765, 5766, 5837, 
5845, 5938, 6015 
Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ment/Academic, Achievement/Academic- 
College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) b 
Grammar 


4070, 4559, 4631, 4646, 4942, 4944, 4945, 
4946, 5893 

Graphology (SEE Writing) 

Great 


Britain E 
4726, 4897, 5068, 5216, 5259, 5604, 5749 
Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Processes; 


Culture, Int ) 
4715, 4843, , 4851, 4858, 4861, 4871, 
4872, 4878, 4886, 4889, 4924, 5060, 5115, 
5228, 5253, 5353, 5354, 5358, 5360, 5468, 
5499, 5691, 5693, 5708, 5709, 5712, 5715, 
5720, 5740, 5752 


со 91, 3 
5, 5581, 5764, 5901 


4706. 4712, 4715, 4852, 4861, 4863, 4882, 
4886, 4894, 4936, 5112, 5114, 5381, 5562, 
5716, 5980, 5982, 5997 
Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 
Group Structure (SEE Group, Role) 
Group Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 
Group/Small (see also Interpersonal Pro- 


853) 4864, 4865, 4880, 4882, 5357, 5564, 
5817, 5901, 5907, 5988, 5996 j 


Guidance (SEE next headings, Cou 


inseling) 
Guidance/Child (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 


dren, Guidance/Educational) 
Guidance/) 
5652, БИ 5724 


5365, 5686, 5694, 5699, 5702, 5718, 5719, 
5723, 5121, 5728, 5732, 5742, 5926, 5927, 


5930 
Guilt (SEE Emotion, Motivation) 
Guinea (SEE Animals) 
Gustation (SEE Taste) 


Habit (SEE Learning, Extinction) 
4331, 4501, 4546, 4566, 4567, 4590, 5136, 
146 


5222, 5438 | чын se 
5 (SEE Drugs, Lysergic Acid Di- 


e) 
EE Rating Scale) 
eei so Body, Motor Performance) 
4159, 5307, 5463, 5662 
SEE  Childhood/Handicapped, 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
ice/Early) 


тү 
п) 

Hearing aes (SEE Audition, Deafness & 
Hearing DIN GEE Deafness & Hearing 

Disorder) б 

Heart Bk Blood-Animal, Blood 
art (see also Pio lar Processes, Heart 
Rate) 


vii 


Rate 
seer oe ves 4406, 4457, 4458, 4489, 
В , 4822, 5119, 5126, 5135, 5332, 
5469, 596 n 
Heat (SEE Temperature) 
Height (SEE Physique) 
Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses) 
Heredity (SEE Genetics) 
School (SEE School, Student/High 
‘hool, Adolescence) 
Education (SEE College) 


4244, 4253, 4265, 4272, 4275, 4284, 4289, 

4290, 4295, 4299, 4300, 4301, 4302, 4317, 

4318, aig? us 17 

(see also Psychology/History o! 

4560, 4754, 4756, 4958, 4959 ee 
Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
[eoe D Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 

5261, 5262, 5378 

tion) 


Honesty (SEE 
Hormone (see pinephrine) 
4276, 4277, 4286, 4304, 4368, 4370, 4371, 
4372, 4373, 4374, 4375, 4376, 4377, 4378, 
4379, 4380, 4381, 4399, 4422, 4428, 4429, 
4431, 4440, 4445, 4453, 4460, 4462, 5211, 
5266, 5299, 5314, 5516 
& ization (see also Clinic, 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 
4035, 5057, 5177, 5184, 5233, 5343, 5506, 
5514, 5977 
He (see also Aggression) 
4142, 4714, 4757, 4882, 5240, 5282 


Hue (SEE Color) 
Human (SEE Engineering Psy- 


chol 
Humor (see also Literature, Language, Emo- 


tion) 
435, чм, еу ee Mee ) 
Hı ( rivation, Motivation, 
нанні (SEE Marriage) | 
un 4135, 4136, 4137, 4138, 4333, 4458, 
4469, 4985, 5072, 5154, 5155, 5157, 5159, 


5161, 5162, 5222 
(SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 


py/Methods in) 
4244, 4269, 4283, 4285, 4286, 4287, 4291, 
4296, 4297, 4305, 4401, 4430, 4440 


Hysteria & Hysterics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
5071, 5271, 5274, 5284, 5285 


Id (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
4235, 4614, 4726, 5102 


I 

pr^) 4473, 4872, 4891, 4928, 4962, 4963, 
5115, 5213, 5298, 5733 

illegitimate Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 


er) 
iness (see also Disease 
E ra 5151, 5155, 55. 5508, 5509, 5513, 
5517, 5538, 5970 r 
Illumination (SEE Brightness, Environment) 


4784, 5434 , 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 


к, Воду) 
5, 4586, 6001 


Image, 4187, 4189, 4224, 4225, 4608, 4982, 
4998, 5118, 5151, 5159, 5162, 5383, 5399, 


6017 v4 3 
Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 
ing) x i 
Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
personal Processes, Model 
е. 4614, 4618, 4636, om, 4701, 4837, 


, 5248, 5494 1 
8 Formation (SEE Social Perception) 


(SEE Instinctive Behavior, Expe- 
rience/Early) A 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 
inforcement) 
4589, 4905, 4913, 5204, 5773 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) - 
Incidental (SEE Learning) 
Income (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Independency (SEE Dependency) 
India 


4780, 4781 
Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) % 
Individual Differences 
4067, 4094, 4151, 4225, 4243, 4813, 4872, 
4969 


Industrial Hittin (see also Business, Per- 
sonnel/Industrial) 


4021, 4146, 5922, 5975, 5981, 6015 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 

4065, 4321, 4470, 4477, 4560, 4562, 4563, 

4564, 4565, 4566, 4567, 4568, 4569, 4570, 

4571, 4572, 4573, 4574, 4575, 4516, 4577, 

4578, 4579, 4580, 4600, 4675, 4723, 5281 
Influence (SEE Interpersonal Influence, Per- 

suasion, Social Influence). 

Information (see also Communication, Infor- 

mation МО Language) 

4034, 4153, 4154, 4160, 4161, 4163, 4172, 

4191, 4213, 4216, 4217, 4218, 4226, 4227, 

4243, 4591, 4633, 4641, 4652, 4885, 4893, 

4920, 4937, 4940, 5030, 5038, 5194, 5303, 

5534, 5854, 5907, 5964, 5994, 6008, 6017 
E x Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 

uter) 

Information Theory (see also Information) 
5912, 5921 — ) 

Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 
4186, 4202, 4214, 4215, 4273, 4275, 4318, 
4329, 4337, 4344, 4402, 4410, 4435, 4502, 
4587, 4612, 4711, 4996, 5125, 5126 

po GEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 
'est 


: 4311, E БА, 
ndency, Neurosi: 
Insight (ЕЁ Problem. Solving, Thinking Self- 
а Social Perception, Therapeutic 


'Ocess] 

Instinctive Behavior ali - 

pn (see also Sexual Behav. 
, 4492, 4543, 4547, 4567, 4572 
(SEE Organizations, College) 

tal & Киип M pies ^in 

lion, i 

po ONE 
, , , 5459, 

5474, m 5488, 5496 iow 

(see also Teachi 

NE E o» 

Instructions/Experimental 

4234, 4476, 4611, 4629, 4664, 4713, 4898, 

ФО] 5018, 5357, 5492, 5624, 5902, 5922, 

Insulin (SEE Hormone) 

edid Therapy (SEE Therapy) 


mn 4814, 4820, 5562, 5629, 5797, 5837, 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 


ing) 
Intelligence (see also next headi 
4038, mh 4251, 4594, 4614, 4049, 4673, 
4704, 4731, 5003, 5009, 5242, 5254, 5443, 
$m 55, 3630, 5657, 5680, 5684, 5694, 
› 5797, 5802, 5807, 5811, 5818, 5847, 
3585 soa 11, 5818, 5847, 
Intelligence Quotient 
4671, 4675, 4758, 5178, 5200, 52 
5466, 5593, 5633, 5649, 5781, E iL 
pc Tests & Testing (SEE Test/Intel- 
igence; 
Intensity (SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 
Interest (see also Motivation) 
4621, 4767, 4775, 5242, 5408, 5598 
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Interest/Vocational (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est) 


x 4147, 4186, 4205, 4213, 4219, 4222, 4230, 
4625, 5428 
Internal-External Control (SEE Control/Inter- 


4151, 4857, 5611 


Attraction 
goo 4882, 4904, 4908, 4912, 4919, 
4926, 4928, 4936, 4995, 5094, 5178, 5368, 
5714 


ЕЕ 
Interpersonal Perception (SEE Social Percep- 
tion) 
ыы Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 
Social Processes, Family Relations) 
4134, 4156, 4716, 4734, 4736, 4786, 4790, 
4840, 4843, , 4846, 4847, 4849, 4850, 
4851, 4852, 4853, 4854, 4855, 4856, 4857, 
4859, 4862, 4863, 4864, 4868, 4869, 4870, 
4873, 4875, 4876, 4877, 4880, 4883, 4884, 
4885, 4886, 4887, 4888, 4891, 4907, 4913, 
4914, 4916, 4922, 4925, 4933, 4935, 4980, 
4990, 4993, 5034, 5054, 5057, 5061, 5064, 
5081, 5112, 5182, 5228, 5237, 5267, 5285, 
5292, 5336, 5346, 5356, 5369, 5380, 5381, 
5389, 5544, 5547, 5550, 5567, 5597, 5606, 
5658, 5672, 5687, 5696, 5697, 5705, 5709, 
5714, 5724, 5732, 5735, 5904, 5917, 5956, 
; 5982, 5988 f 
Interresponse Interval (SEE Interval/Time 
I ркы ) 


4153, 5030, 5303, 5442, 5445 
Interval/Interstimulus 
4113, 4149, 4160, 4174, 4524, 4538 
Interval/Time 
4073, 4098, 4198, 4202, 4212, 4213, 4231, 
4331, 4498, 4506, 4519, 4533, 4539, 4569, 
4585, 4602, 4694, 5916 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Voca- 
tional, Psychotherapy) 
4087, 4851, 4867, 5078, 5094, 5277, 5362, 
5373, 5395, 5543, 5581, 5698, 5704, 5713, 
т 5714, Чү сс 6000 
Introversion (S) Extroversion-Introversion 
Turon (SEE AUT Cognition) : 
Inventory (see uestionnaire, Surve: 
5015, See: F7 P 
(see also Alienation) 


4488, 4489, 4547, 4733, 
5237, 5997 4857, 4876, 4882, 
Israel 


4662, 5274 
NU also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 


4054, 4061, 4803, 5003, 5627, 5933, 5934 


жш 
168, 4764, 4777, 4780 
Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnology) 
Job re next headings, Occupation, Person- 
Job Evaluation "ste oc aia we 
Work Annas upation, Work & 
470 S 
0, 5270, 5351, 5353, 5497, 5 
5942, 5947, 5948, 5951, 5960; 3963, E 
OO 
, Я , 5979, 
5973, 3975 5985, 5986, 5995, 


Job Satisfaction 
» 3936, 5961, 5962, 5969, 597 
372, 5973, 5974, 5975, 5976, 57) EA 
Judgment 
4145, 4242, 4619, 4747, 4897, 4925, 4969 


Judgment/Percej see al; " 
various dead (ee also Perception, the 


Junior College (SEE College) 
Junior High School (SEE School, Student/ 


Junior High School) 
Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency/Ju- 
venile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (SEE Israel) 
Kindergarten (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Kinesthesis (see also Movement) 
4152, 4153, 4154, 4155, 4158, 4213, 4293, 
4357, eM ed 
Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 
of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 
Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

(see also next headings, Commu- 
nication, Information, Speech, Psycholin- 
guistics, Verbal Behavior) 

4027, 4038, 4124, 4178, 4212, 4218, 4636, 
4638, 4640, 4642, 4663, 4725, 4789, 4938, 
4942, 4943, 4944, 4946, 5300, 5373, 5405, 
5412, 5656, 5657, 5776, 5844, 5866, 5919, 
5943, 5964, 5965 
Development 
4559, 4583, 4632, 4645, 4646, 4647, 4651, 
4655, 4661, 4669, 5038, 5419, 5470, 5487, 
5616, 5667, 5677, 5819, 5842 
Language/Forei 
4070. Hom 4663, 4683, 4943, 5594, 
5799, 5831, 5866, 5910, 5919, 5943 
Latent Learning (SEE. Learning) 
Laterality 
4091, 4116, 4117, 4122, 4123, 4255, 4272, 
4324, 4330, 4333, 4334, 4342, 4349, 4596, 
4683, 5285, 5396, 5411, 5422, 5432, 5433, 
5439, 5441, 5447, 5463 
Latin America 
4037, 4739, 4740, 4746, 4771, 4781, 4783, 
4839, 5276, 5600 j 
Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
4031, 4770, 4811, 4841, 5239, 5250, 5251, 
5259, 5260, 5930 
Leadership (see also Management) 
4783, 4804, 4882, 4886, 5057, 5467, 5468, 
5542, 5712, 5728, 5966, 5985, 5988, 5996 

(see also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Monkey/Learning in, Cat/Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 

4038, 4162, 4163, 4164, 4166, 4167, 4234, 
4483, 4501, 4898, 5248, 5384, 5946 


Lene Disorders 
5030, 5035, 5300, 5530, 5545, 5642, 5643, 
5644, 5662, 5671, 5673, 5674, 5678, 5679, 


5682, 5683, 5822 aM 
Learning Model (SEE Model) 
Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 


Theory 
4025, LU 5921 
Learning Transfer 
4155, 4192, 4206, 4607, 4609, 4616, 4624, 
4737, 5312, 5946 
Learning/Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 

4169, 4400, 4410, 4423, 4550, 4621, 5241 
Learning/Discrimination (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination in) 

4165, 4279, 4410, 4511, 4521, 4575, 4588, 
4603, 4605, 4609, 4611, 4615, 4620, 4622, 
4624, 4627, 5481 
Learning/Escape (SEE Escape) ; 
Learning/Incidental (SEE Learning) | . / 
Learning/Instrumental (SEE Conditioning 
Operant, Rat/Conditioning in) и 
Leg Mare (see also Rat/Maze Learning 
m 
Learning/Motor 
4081, 4152, 4153, 4154, 4155, 4220, 5492 
Learning/Over (SEE Learning) 
/ 


Paired Associate 
4168, 4180, 4181, 4182, 4183, 4198, 4205, 


| 


4212, 4215, 4608, 4610, 4737, 5399, 5482, 
5680 

Learning/ Probability 
4623, 4689 

Leaming/Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 


Learing/ Serial 
4168, 4188, 4201, 4204, 4206, 4210, 5405, 


5483 
Learning/Verbal (see also Learning/Paired 
Associate) 
4168, 4170, 4176, 4177, 4178, 4179, 4732, 
4738, 5073, 5296 
Legibllity (SEE. Display, Writing) 
Leisure (SEE Recreation) 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal, Rat/Lesions in, Cat/Lesions in) 
4378, 4380 
Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, Personal- 
ity Trait) 
Licensing (SEE Law) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color) 
4085, 4098, 4099, 4109, 4110, 4111, 4112, 
4113, 4114, 4329, 4351, 4352, 4358, 4363, 
4478, 4534, 4606, 5440, 5452, 5998 
Light Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Liking (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Linguistics (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 
Perception) 
Literature 
4024, 4966, 5190, 5193 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal) 
Localization 
4088, 4270, 4292, 4498, 4518, 4577 
Logic (see also Thinking) 
4027, 4226, 4661 
amas (SEE. Isolation, Alienation) 
ngitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 
Loudness (SEE. Audition, Noise, 
love (SEE Emotion) ey oo 
(es Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
ГР USER Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
раш inance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
ying (SEE Deception) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 

4377, 4452, 4454, 4486, 4953, 4956, 5023 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiet 
y) 
ше GRE Ara 
-Machin ti іпеегі Е 
моо) е Systems (SEE Engineering Psy: 
Uum (see also Business, Leadership) 
517, 5529, 5923, 5947, 5956, 5960, 5966, 
oat 5972, 5973, 5974, 5980, 5983, 5984, 
986, 5987, 5988, 5989, 5990, 5991, 5993, 
M 5994, 5995, 5996 
ania (SEE. Mental Disorder, Emotional. Dis- 
Маке) 
anic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 
Mee 
nifest Aj i 
Marihuana nxiety (SEE Anxiety) 
UE 4392, 4408, 4441, 4951, 4953, 4956, 


Marital Problems i 
(see also Family Therapy) 
ds 5044, 5087, 5137. 5278, 5283, 292 
: eting & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 
sumer Behavior) 
M (see also Family, Sexual Behavior) 
5 66, 4786, 4790, 4791, 4802, 4904, 4919, 
070, 5077, 5195, 5217, 5237, 5262, 5301, 
M 5375, 5376, 5556, 5588 
asculinity (SEE Sex Role) 
ae (see also Interference) 
M 074, 4117, 4118, 4119, 4122, 4641, 5411 
Mount (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
ass Behavior (SEE Group. Social Behavior- 


M uman) 

Мае ма Communication/Mass) 

vim Behavior (see also Mother, Parent- 
hild Relations, Child Rearing) 
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4381, 4454, 4489, 4490, 4491 
(see also Number) 
4055, 4756, 5035, 5591, 5620, 5632, 5685, 
5772, 5787, 5806, 5821, 5864, 5885, 5904, 
5909, 5913, 5923, 5953 
Mating Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-Ani- 


(see also Development) 
4258, 4571, 4587, 4594, 6022 
Personality Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality 


) 
Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus- i 
Меш (see also Semantics) 
4128 ‚ 4180, 4193, 4209, 4665, 4838, 4962, 


Менмин 
4077, 4176, 4179, 4181, 4228, 4330, 4597, 
4738, 4941, 5016, 5482 
(ее also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
4039, 4041, 4043, 4047, 4048, 4049, 4051, 
4052, 4053, 4068, 4079, 4086, 4176, 4651, 


5867 é 
Mediating Response (SEE Mediation) 


Mediation 
4168, 4643 
Medicine (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


gery) 
PEY 5063, 5085, 5250, 5506, 5509, 5924, 
Memory (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 


4202, 4203, 4206, 
4216, 4222, 4223, 4286, 42 
466: 


4424, 4641, 4650, y 
5279, 5306, 5428, 5501, 5520, 5656, 5679, 


5778 
/Short Term 
3, 4129, 4168, 4187, 4192, 4210, 4211, 
221, 434: 


4216, 4218, 4219, 4220, 4221, 2, 4392, 
Ер, 4646, 5042, 5303, 5435, 5457, 


Deficiency 
Mental Development ABER Development) i 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis, 


ital 
ific disorders) 
SPEO. 5036, 5045, 5197, 5235, 5244, 5255, 
5267, 5268, 5269, 5273, 5279, 5280, 5281, 


5067, 5079, 

5346, 5349, 5372, 5377, 
1, 5522, 5523, 5525, 5526, 
5528, 5529, 5530, 5531, 5533, 5535, 5590, 


lental He (see also 
М наї & Hospitalization, Institution & 
titutionalization) 
17030; 30 9, 1 5032, 5079, 5178, 5179, 
5182, 5183, 5272, 5282, 5313, 5524 


M 
[ental Processes 
М 4079, 4147, 4224, 4578, 5460, 5538 
Mental Ri tion (ee ee headings, 
Learning, Learning lers) 
5351, 5457, 5458, 5459, 
4032, 5125, 5147, 53: : Ае М, 


Retardation) 

466, 5470, 5480, 5481, 3482, 5483, 548: 
5486, 5487, 5488, 5489, 5490, 5492, 5657, 
5660, 5666, 5667, 5669, 5670, 5675, 5677, 


ix 


5680 


Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
4032, 5059, 5124, 5459, 5472, 5477, 5479, 
5484, 5489, 5493, 5496 

Mental Retardation/ Vocational Rehabilitation 


& Training in 
5461, 5471, 5474, 5494, 5495, 5496, 5497, 
5498, 5499, 5500 

Meprobamate (SEE Tranquilizer) 


Metabolism. 
4366, 4369, 4399, 4400, 4401, 4414, 4441, 
4444, 4453, 4481, 5166, 5168, 5171, 5231, 
* 5295, 5512 
Method & Methodology (see also Research 
Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 
tation, Measurement, Survey, Experimental 


Design) 
4024, 4041, 4045, 4050, 4308, 4554, 5345 
Metropolitan Area (SEE Urban & Suburban. 
Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Mm (SEE Social Processes) 
Mil y (SEE Mental RAM 
‘ams in, 'sychotherapy/Metho in) 
Military (see also Personnel/Military) 
n Ue dr 6016 Enn 
ind (SEE Cognition, inkin; 
Minnesota Multiphasic гс Inventory 
(MMPI) 
4064, 4954, 5016, 5017, 5202, 5208, 5240, 
5241, 5262, 5296, 5308, 5732 
Minority Group (SEE Ethnology) 
MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory) 
Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
Model (see also Imitation) 
4038, 4041, 4055, 4103, 4118, 4130; 4144, 
4162, 4699, 4711, 4813, 4837, 4912, 4923, 
007, 5197, 5216, 5239, 5259, 5269, 5361, 
5493, 5615, 5731, 5804, 5965, 5969, 5987, 
6002, 6004, 6018 


Мопеу 

4139, 4241, 4754, 4771, 4782, 4811, 4860, 
4871, 4885, 5132, 5142, 5152, 5180, 5479, 
5518, 5531, 5553, 5823, 5913, 5923, 5935, 


5944, 5970, 6020, 6023 
m (SEE Mental Retardation) 


Mi 
Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 


Mood Emotion; : 

Morale (SEE. Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 
tion, 

ny (SEE Value & Values, Religion, Eth- 


see also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent-Child Relations) 
4410, 4565, 4516, 4667, 4669, 4686, 4700, 
4724, 4730, 4768, 4791, 4839, 4988, 5033, 
5038, 5150, 5161, 5214, 5283, ] А 
5475, 5548, 5625, 5648, 5710, 5789, 5829, 


843 
Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 


Relations, Child Rearing) 
Motion (SEE Movement) 


Motion " ч 
Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Reinforce- 


ment) 
ri 4139, 4142, 4145, 4229, 4245, 4585, 
4732, 4774, 4848, 4877, ey "n 4950, 


4951, 4987, 5000, 5005, 5078, 5146, 5189, 
5335, 5350, 5479, 5552, 5590, 5626, 5693, 


5695, 5873, 5902, 5947, 5962, 5969, 5978, 
5985, ia 
Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 

in) 
4466 i à 
Motivation/ Learning (SEE Learning, Motiva- 
tion) 
Motivation 
4142, 4619 


Motor Disorder 
5423, 5429, 5438 À 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 


Motor Performance 
4076, 4081, 4156, 4157, 4159, 4495, 4509, 
4986, 5311, 5422, 5460, 5464, 5484, 5491, 
5494, 5511, 5631, 5775, 5813, 5848, 5873, 
5952 

Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 


Muscle) 
4075, 4158, 4213, 4261, 4293, 4311, 4364, 
4427, 4435, 4442, 4456, 4549, 4564, 4565, 
4567, 4569, 4682, 5639, 5642, 5644, 5662 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 
Mouse 


4252, 4304, 4361, 4378, 4381, 4400, 4402, 
4408, 4410, 4419, 4435, 4441, 4442, 4445, 
4456, 4467, 4482, 4488, 4490 

Mouth (SEE Body) 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
4089, 4153, 4155, 4159, 4312, 4348, 4472, 
4549, 5040 

Movement/. (SEE Gestalt Psycholo- 

„ Visual E 

Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 

Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous Sys- 
tem/Disorder ol 

Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 

4137, 4158, 4257, 4335, 4347, 4355, 4364, 
4431, 4472, 5144, 5172, 5436 
Мм Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 


lusi 
4157, 4668, 4947, 5683, 5826, 5836, 5852, 
5855, 5864, 5868, 5871, 5879, 5882, 5886, 


M dsm (SEE S h/Def 
fu fective) 
Myth & Mythology (SEE Cults) 


4 


4140, 4717, 4732, 4955, 5000, 5345, 

609, 5755, 5840, 5009 000 2045, 5363, 

Need Achievement (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 


5619, $621, 5629, 5637, 5647, 5658, 5681. 
5709, 5721, 5737, 5740, 5745, 5766; 5767. 
5768, 5797, 5808, 5810, 5812, 5845, 5849, 
5861, 5864, 5875, 5936, 5937, 5958, 6013 
(see also Infancy) 
4372, 4457, 4466, 4479, 4569 
Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
nee System (see also next headings) 


Nervous System/Autonomic 
4171, 4590 
Nervous System/ Central 
, 4264, 4267, 4331, 4332, 

4393, 4452, 5166, 5434, 5513 4207 4387, 
Nervous System/Disorder of 

4264, 4267, 4395, 5037, 5168, 5171, 5234, 

3421, 5423, 5424, 5425, 5426, 5427, 5429. 
Nou 430, 5434, 5436, 5438, 5450, 5505, 5682 


5284 
№ 


'euroanatomy-Animal 
меш М1, 4265, 4266, 4302, 4353, 4421, 4483 


4093, 4251, 4255, 4259, 4260, 
4364, 5037, 5175, 5295 i S 
Neurology- Animal 
| 4254, 4256, 4258, 4263, 4267, 4314 
4331, 4346, 4349, 4368, 4402, 4412, 4419. 
4422, 4444, 4461 futons eee 
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Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 

Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
їо! 

Nemesis & Newoticion (see also specific neu- 


roses) 
E 5041, 5070, 5076, 5083, 5106, 5161, 
5167, 5176, 5203, 5241, 5271, 5274, 5287, 
5290, 5291, 5513, 5598, 5781, 5783, 5794 
News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 


Mass) 
Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 
N : Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 


Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
4074, 4118, 4121, 4123,.4125, 4465, 4705, 
5409, 5410, 5411 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 


Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communica- 
tion/Nonverbal) 

Nopa ЗЕЕ Ниси) 3 
lorepinephrine lormone) 

Norm (see also КАТ & Values, Social Influ- 


ence 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 

ty) 
ee (see also Mathematics) 


Nursery School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/Psychological) 
5052, 5053, , 5059, 5184, 5343, 5535 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 


Observation 
4513, 4709, 4720, 4722, 5539 
Obsession-Ci sion (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 


pu 
» 5093, 5103, 5157, 5186, 5188, 5189, 
5191, 5192, 5281, 5297, 5298 


see also Personnel/! i 
Work & Work Anal mer 


+ 4761, 4767, 4768, т, 4775, 4782, 


4808, 4979, 5216, 5342, 5385, 5395, 5453 
5548, 5583, 5718, 5729, 5924, 5929, 5930, 
5931, 5935, 5938, 5956, 5961, 5966, 5992, 


р Choice (see also Guidance/Vo- 
cational) 
5010, 5686, 5742 


4973, КИЛЕ 5686, 
Я n 5695, 5699, 5718, 
5723, S21, 3728, 5729, 5927, 5928, 54i 


Oedipus (5 "Theory 
Old SEE Geriatrics, Ger 

Ойка SEE шеш). — ontology) 
e Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/Ac- 
Operant Behavior (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 


Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuro: 
Oral Character (SEE Poychoenalyic Theory) 
Surgery) P 


Structure 
4795, 4889, 5347, 5529, 5827, 5924. 5956, 
5972, 5974, 5980, 5981, 5982, 5983, 5993 
Tu 982, 5983, 5992 


4029, 4030, 4031, 4032, 4033, 48 
5075, 5302, 5340, 5381, 5956 5 93% 
Orientation 


4310, 4465, 457: 
5439, S446, ge 4590, 4729, 4991, 5432, 
(SEE Orientation) 
a. 


Outpatient (SEE Treatment/Outpatient 
Overlearning (SEE Learning) ) 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 
4419, 4461 

Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 

A (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 

sical Handicap) 
(SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
(see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 

ophrenia, Personality Trait) 
4064, 5032, 5271, 5310, 5314, 5325 

i d 

Parent (SEE Father, Mother, ParentsChild 
Relations) 

Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela- 
tions) 
4560, 4561, 4667, 4675, 4686, 4700, 4718, 
4719, 4720, 4722, 4723, 4788, 4799, 5019, 
5124, 5137, 5141, 5150, 5186, 5214, 5215, 
5246, 5254, 5337, 5505, 5530, 5580, 5592, 
5664, 5782, 5785 

Parkinson's Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 
Disorder of) 

Pastoral Counseling (SEE Counseling) 

Paternal Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Сеа) Be 

Pathogenesis (SEE Etiology) 

Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
5043, 5074, 5177, 5506 


4100, 4101, 4102, 4104, 4105, 4106, 4316, 
4683 


Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 


Relations) E 
Peak Experience (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 


4553, 4696, 4704, 4729, 4773, 4927, 5117, 
5530, 5550, 5562, 5577, 5597, 5652, 5687, 
5802, 5817, 5849 

Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 

Perception (see also next headings, Intersen- 
sory Processes, Childhood/Perception in) 
4038, 4079, 4080, 4081, 4082, 4147, 4235, 
4238, 4735, 4941, 5048, 5154, 5311, 5319, 
5644, 5983 

Perception/Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep- 


tion) 
е “0304 105, 4362 


ше & Shape 
‚ 4100, 4102, 4103, 4106, 4107, 4360, 
4563, 4566, 4573, 4616, 4681, 4685, 5776 


/Size 
7, 5441 à 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
/5 


25. 4090, 4092, 4156, 4681, 5439, 5441, 


/Time 
1, 4083, 4084 4 
Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 
/Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depriva- 
tion/Sensory) 
Performance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
4465, 4996, 5997 ‚онаа 
Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 


= б 
Personality (see also next headings, Child- 
ood А in, Teacher Attitudes. а 
Personality, the various personality ye 
4027, 4038, 4558, 4767, 4778, 4796, A 
4902, 4929, 4961, 4962, 4996, 5025, un 
5197, 5213, 5215, 5242, 5329, 5343, Er 
5350, 5387, 5443, 5515, 5580, 5694, 5718, 
5739, 5947 


Era 


E 


© в yy 


рону Change 
j 1 
lity Correlates 
4144, 4969, 4975, 4978, 4982, 4985, 4988, 
4996, 4997, 4998 5000, 5017, 5779, 5994 
Personality Diagnosis (5 E Personality Meas- 
етет, Test/Perso: lity) 
Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Distur- 
bance, Neurosis) 
Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 
lity Measurement 
4388, 4976, 5011, 5015, 5689, 5728, 5732 
Personality Test (SEE Test /Personality) 
Personality Theory 
5925 
Personality Trait 
4140, 4241, 4464. 
4797, 4860, 4878. 
4978, 4980, 4986, 
5032, 5041, 5208, 
5385, 5523, 5652. 
5871, 5957, 6008 
Personality/Assessment of 
Measurement) 
Personality/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) 
Personnel (see also next headings) 
4151, 5365, 5947, 5955, 5961, 5962, 5974, 
5976, 5977, 5978, 5990, 5991, 5992, 5996, 


(see also Inventory) 
4687, 4749, 4752, 4792, 
4900, 4926, 4956, 4964, 
4993, 5005, 5016, 

356, 5375, 
„ 5717, 5779, 


(SEE Personality 


6009 

^d рол — 

h , S854, 5923, 5938, 5954, 5957, 
S068, 5972, 5973, 5975, 5981, 5982, 5984, 
рее a vc 

Personnel/Military 
GE e 4170, 5270, 5924, 5925, 5933, 

, 5 5 
РА 5965, 5970, 5979, 5985, 
ооо Ge ано Се, 
se, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, rapist) 
4033, 4794, 4846, 5047, 5054, Bap 
5062, 5066, 5068, 5079, 5233, 5277, 5338, 
5339, 5343, 5363, 5467, 5471, 5477, 5518, 

P 5519, 5531, 5535, 5734, 5960 

ersuasion (see also Interpersonal Influence, 
Social Influence) 

4143, 4821, 4825, 4832, 4895 

Phenomenology 
4968, 5098 

Phenylketonuria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 

E Mental Retardation) 
poa (see also Existentialism) 

Phobi 0, 4027, 4961, 4962, 4970, 4971, 5348 

йа (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
E 5118, 5119, 5120, 5123, 5126, 5128, 

Plone: 5136, 5146, 5290, 5291 

P. me (SEE Word, Language) 
pats (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, Lan- 

о (SEE Light) 

Bee (SEE Picture) 

E Education (SEE Education/Physical) 
Pn Handicap (see also Blindness, Child- 
i /Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 

оча, Motor Disorder) 
Pens 5049, 5342, 5343, 5348, 5351. 5382, 

m da 5386, 5387, 5388, 5389, 5391, 5392 
Hen aded) (SEE Occupational & Phys- 

Physician py) 

5045, 5048, 5063, 5184, 5219, 5517, 5645 

Physiological Correlates (see also Stress/Phys- 
iological) 

Hu 4245, 4307, 4310, 4472, 4474, 4597, 


Physiological Psychology 
РЫ оору (see also Electrophysiology) 
ysiology/Sensory (see also Vision/Physiol- 


ogy of) 
pi, 20, 4349, 4350, 4364 
ysique (see also Body) 
4165, 4904, 4919. 4915, 4995, 5001, 5342, 
Ping 354, 5382, 5507, 5516 
i et/J. (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
рут Solving п, Childhood/Development in) 
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4026, 4196, 4203, 4608, 4619, 4666, 

4921, 5020, 5777 * sis 

Picture-Frustration (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 


Pigeon 
4270, 4359, 4499, 4507, 4511, 4519, 4521, 
oe 4523, 4524, 4527, 4528, 4532, 4533, 
Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 
Pitch (SEE Sound, Audition) 
Pituitary (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
PK (SEE Р: ology) 
Placebo (SEE Effects) 
риу Therapy = ЕР Psy hotherapy/Children) 
chotherapy/Chi 
(SEE Emotion) E | 
(SEE Statistics) 
Police (SEE Crime & Criminals, Law) 


Behavior 
4033, 4726, 4783, 4795, 4811, 4818, 5597, 


5920, 6020 
Polities (SEE Political Behavior, Government) 
(SEE Environment) 
(SEE Interpersonal Attraction, So- 
cial Approval) 


4067, 4252, 4807, 4814. 5017, 5021, 5466, 


S717, 5938, 5961, 5994, 6004 
Control (SEE Birth Control) 


Population i 
Ри (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 
ratus 
Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
4247, 4261, 4298, 4307, 4319, 4320, 4321, 
4322, 4326, 4328, 4330, 4331, 4338, 4340, 
4344, 4354, 4372, 4390, 4468, 4597, 5215, 


537 
(SEE Socioeconomic Status, 
hood/Disadvantaged) 
Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influence) 


Practice 
ee 4152, 4164, 4205, 4870, 4938, 5288, 
37 Р 
Precognition (SEE Parapsychology) 
Prediction [5 also ‘Achievement Prediction 
f Academic 
Оз, 4855, ) эв, 4912, 4925, 4930, 4947, 
5244, 5247, 5255, 5374, 5498, 5503, 5633, 
5690, 5695, 5733, 5760, 5938, 5948, 5961, 


VESTE 6021 

ference 

егет эв», 4420, 4475, 4535, 458% 4679, 

4685, 4698, 4849, 4879, у 4988, 4991, 
А685, 5555, 5744, 5805, 5826, 5849, 5870, 
6011; 6025, 
ena gags, 4409, 4473, 4477, 4723, 4801, 
$198, 5301, 5367, 5522 
adig. 4810, 4814, 4817, 4820, 4862, 5532, 


d Environment (SEE Pregnancy) 
Childhood/Pre- 


Behavior in, 


Child- 


school) М 1 

at Rate (SEE Interval/Interstimu- 
lus) z 

РЕ (SEE Socioeconomic. Status) 


Prison (see also е & Crimini 
oh 5241, 5243, 5248, 5251, 5318 


Prison Inmate (SEE Prison) 
ge also son) ving/ Probability 
Statistics) 
4050, 4056, A161, 4240 Д У 
Learning (SEE Learning/ Probabil- 


ity) я : 
Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Mari Childhood/Concepts & 
Probl Solving in) 
4139, 4224, 4229. 4230, 4231. 4232, 4233, 
5006, 5009, 5635, 5646, 5858 


С & Scorini 
Profile (SEE Score & SEP Di ctis 


Aids) 
5038, 5047, 5052, 5061, 5384, 5662, 5681, 
5698, 5747, 5853, 5868, 5886, 5897, 5898, 
5908, 5909, 5939 
Programing (SEE Computer) 
xi 


"Psychodrama (SEE 


Projection (SEE Defense Mechanism, Cere- 
bral сазан Mer Cortex) 
Projective ique (see also Rorschach Test 
4022, 4472, 4687, 4750, 4761, 4790, 4592. 
5018, 5019, 5020, 5201, 5304 
SEE Communication, Commu- 
lass, Persuasion) 
SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
PN (SEE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 
юг) 
Protestantism (SEE Religion) 
Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 


nication/| 


Human) 
Psychiatric Diagnosis ee Psychodiagnosis) 
iatric Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 


Hospitalization) 
tric Patient (see also Patient) 
4809, 4988, 5032, 5078, 5098, 5101, 5103, 
5107, 5113, 5153, 5156, 5180, 5181, 5183, 
5202, 5205, 5208, 5209, 5246, 5268, 5270, 
5272, 5215, 5277, 5278, 5344, 5378, 5434, 
5521, 5535 
Patient Treatment (see also Case 
Report-Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient) 
4954, 5085, 5134, 5182, 5505, 5520 
ychiatric Ward (SEE Mental ‘Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 
Psychiatrist 
5055, 5068, 5243 
(see also Psychotherapy, Child Psy- 


chiatry) 
5027, 5039, 5065, 5243, 5301, 5345, 5524 
Psychiatry А! 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
5084, 5089, 5092, 5093, 5095, 5096, 
5101, 5103, 5105 
yst (SEE. Psychiatrist) 
Psychoanalytic Inter п 
4710, 5086, 5105, 5190, 5193, 5194, 5195, 
5196, 5263, 5281, 5297, 5298 
Psychoanalytic Theory 
4027, 4834, 4961, 5095, 5099, 5185, 5186, 
5187, 5188, 5189, 5191, 5192, 5196, 5261, 


5346 
Psy Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
Ps; osis (see also Clinical Judgment, 
Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 


ао, of) 
j, 5077, 5078, 5178, 5197, 5198, 5199, 
5200, 5201, 5202, 5203, 5204, 5205, 5206, 
5207, 5208, 5209, 5210, 5211, 5222, 5260, 
5518, 5527, 5732 
ye Psychotherapy/Group, 
Psychotherap: / Methods in) 
Psychokinesis (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 


Psycholinguistics 
4616, 4785, 5025 


Psychologist. 
34032, 4036, 5068, 5260, 5981 


chology /History 
Por; 4020, 4021, 4022, 4023, 4024, 4025, 
4028, 4037, 4044, 4834, 5022, 5348. 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & Testing, Statistics) 
Performance (SEE Motor Per- 


Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 
cta 

БЕТ 5, 5166, 5197, 5203, 5228, 5271, 5272, 
32 

thy (SEE Mental Disorder) 


(SEE Drug Effects, Drug 
Therapy, Biochemistry) 


Ps; ics 

prata 4082, 4102, 4349 
Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psychol- 
chotics (see also Mental Dis- 


order, $ P psychoses) 
167, 5173, 5205, 5271, 5273, 5295, 
5302, 5324, 5424 


3296, 5297, 5299, 5301, ў 
геп (SEE Childhood/Psycho 


sis in) 
chosomatic Disorder 
5041, 5294, 5329, 5330, 5331, 5332, 5333, 


5334, 5335, 5336, 5515 $ 
Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 


) 
Ps; (SEE Therapist) 
Psychotherapy (see also next headings, Behav- 
ior Therapy, Drug Therapy, Family Ther- 
apy, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
Treatment) 
5034, 5055, 5056, 5068, 5069, 5072, 5073, 
5076, 5077, 5079, 5081, 5082, 5083, 5086, 
5087, 5088, 5091, 5092, 5097, 5098, 5099, 
5100, 5102, 5233, 5333, 5343 
Psych /Children 
5071, 5. 
Psychotherapy/Client Centered (SEE. Psycho- 
therapy/Methods in) К 
chotherapy/Group (see also Family Ther- 


E 
Bs. 5075, 5106, 5107, 5108, 5109, 5110, 
5111, 5112, 5113, 5114, 5115, 5116, 5123, 
5130, 5137, 5153, 5160, 5225, 5391 
Psyt in 


MAT МЫ 

5069, 5080, 5090, 5091, 5107, 5110, 5113, 

3115, 5116, 5153, 5154, 5156, 5157, 5158, 

5159, 5160, 5161, 5162, 5373, 5520, 5731 
/Research in 


» 5027, 5077, 5080, 5083, 5143 
Psychotherapy/Short Term 


t 
4173, 4292, 4410, 4447, 4536, 4538, 4542, 
4612, 4705, 4719, 4887, 5131, 5244, 5413 
Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
lonnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, Sur- 


vey) 
4062, 4965, 5561, 5585, 5824, 5997 


mit 

» 4265, 4287, 4299, 4317, 

4412, ai, d 317, 4381, 4406, 
Race (SEE RU 
Ns (SEE Integration, Social Move- 


Radiation 
Ratio (EE. Co 
E Communication/Mass 
Is ore Measurement, Seale Scaling) 
уе Movement 
reaming, Sle eee cda 


on 4259, 43h, 4326, 4452, 4568, 5166, 


Rat d WE headings) 
› 4353, 4370, 4374, 4379, 
4475, 4479, 4492 i 
E. 
, 4274, 4304, 4395, 4397, 
4422, 4427, 4437, 4448, 4455, 4494, Зы 
Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance Learning i 
4282, 4286, 4289, 4394, 4405, 4407 
4508 4510, 452. 000 48 49€ 
‚ 4510, 4512, 4513, 45 S, 4541 
uoi Stimulation in Dd 
69, 4286, 4289, 4290, 4291, 4292, 4295, 
4300, 4301, 4302, 4304, 4305, j 
Rat/ Conditioning in MM 
9, 4292, 4318, 4366, 4394, 43 
4418, 4429, 4432, 4434, 4447, ао p 
4493, 4498, 4500, 4502, 4504, 4505, 4508. 
4512, 4516, 4517, 4518, 4520, 4526, 4530, 
4531, 4535, 4537, 4541, 4542 4 
Rat/Deprivation in 
4291, 4451, 4489, 4493, 4497, 4548 
Rat/Discrimination in 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


4281, 4284, 4410, 4424, 4438, 4508, 4510, 
4513 
Drug Effects in 

Кат 4253, 4257, 4269, 4274, 4291, 4292, 
4369, 4372, 4377, 4393, 4394, 4395, 4396, 
4397, 4399, 4401, 4402, 4403, 4404, 4405, 
4407, 4409, 4410, 4413, 4414, 4418, 4422, 
4424, 4425, 4427, 4428, 4429, 4430, 4432, 
4434, 4436, 4437, 4438, 4439, 4440, 4447, 
4448, 4449, 4450, 4451, 4453, 4454, 4455, 


4460 
Rat/Extinction in 
4253, 4418, 4438, 4480, 4496, 4515, 4525, 
4535, 4537, 4539, 4541 
in 


4246, 4289, 4290, 4438, 4439, 4495, 
4497, 4498, 4500, 4510, 4513, 4515, 4538 
Rat/Lesions in 
4246, 4253, 4274, 4275, 4276, 4277, 4281, 
4282, 4283, 4284, 4285, 4368, 4377 
Rat/Maze in- 
Rat/Motiration ia 
4269, 4275, 4413, 4516, 4520, 4548 
Ll hehe о Reinforcement Schedule 


** 
4413, 4432, 4434, 4447, 4449, 4480, 4504, 
4505, 4514, 4516, 4517, 4518, 4520, 4525, 
4526, 4530, 4531, 4535 
Rat/Shock & Shock Effects in 
4286, 4318, 4394, 4404, 4413, 4432, 4450, 
4508, 4514, 4538, 4541, 4542 
Rat/Stress Effects in 
4286, 4291, 4369, 4451, 4460 
Ra (see also Ratin саа 
, 4143, 5760, 5763, 5771, 5976 
Scale 


Ri Time 
4150, 4158, 4160, 4161, 4227, 4242, 4248, 
4387, 4906, 5001, 5437, 5448, 5469 
(SEE Display, Writing) 


4078, 4089, 4683, 4695, 4943, 4946, 5258, 
5396, 5418, 5442, 5488, 5541, 5552, 5616, 
5617, 5653, 5654, 5776, 5781, 5786, 5788, 
2289; р E 2 5813, 5819, 5842, 
, , 5865, 5876, 5883, 5891, , 
5918, 5919 ч 
see also Education/; 
cial Remedi ( lucation/Spe- 
, 5432, 5642, 5653, 5654, , , 
ET 654, 5655, 5678, 
Reasoning (SEE Logic, Thinki Cogniti 
Categorical Behavior) a” 
call (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 


tion) 

413, 4133, 4138, 4180, 4182, 4186, 4188, 
4189, 4193, 4199, 4204, 4205, 4211, 4214, 

4215, 4217, 4218, 4219, 4221, 4222, 4610, 

4629, 4664, 4683, 4740, 4942, 5383, 5399, 

5405, 5483, 5485, 5790, 5866, 5883 


(see also 
den) ( ad Memory, Recall, Reten- 


4010, 4094, 4101, 4104, 4123, 4177, 4194, 
4201, 4203, 4206, 42. , 4945, 5431, 
5433, 4203, 4206, 4212, 4255, 4945, 5431, 


] д E 


4746, 4748, 4986, 
Me 5113, 5116, 5160, 5471, 


Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 


X (see also Conditi 
чоне Muse nditioned Response, Re- 
, , 4347, 4357, 4465, 4501, 4570 
SEE Personality, Behavior 

de rar id ersonality, Behavior Prob- 
bilit (see also Counselin; Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, i i E 
bh ational, Education/: pecial-Re- 


3049, 5050, 5062, 5117, 5222, 523 
5342, 5343, $350, 5352, 5385, 5387. EN 


bilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental Re- 
t Rehabilitation & 


5338, 5344, 5347, 
с 347, 5348, 5351, 5353 


o see also next headi 
ш) цоешеш & Reinforcement Scheda 


xil 


4163, 4164, 4173, 4175, 4184, 4185, 4415, 
4425, 4466, 4476, 4503, 4506, 4529. 4536, 
4564, 4575, 4606, 4611, 4612, 4613, 4615, 
4626, 4689, 5121, 5142, 5218, 
5296, 5365, ‚ 5487, 5488, 5497, 

5823, 5828, 5834, 


Reinforcement Schedule 
4173, 4185, 4521, 4522. 
4528, 4529, 4532, 4 


4523, 4524, 4527, 
534, 4535, 4570, 
384, 5408 


Reinforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 

Reinforcement/Partial (SEE 
Schedule) 

Reinforcement /Secondary 
ment) 

Reinforcement/Social 
4139, 4170, 4619, 4699, 5073, 5080, 5117, 
5130, 5139, 5145, 5491, 5492, 5497, 5773, 
5820, 5913 

Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 

Reliability 
4065, 4066, 4687, 4800, 5004, 5008, 5200, 
5612, 5618, 5620, 5622, 5626, 5701, 5990 


Reinforcement 


(SEE Reinforce- 


135, 4656, 4755, 4772, 4773, 4774, 4775, 
4716, 4777, 4810, 4811, 4866, 4961, 5066, 
5082, 5375, 5477, 5542, 5554, 5707 

REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospital- 
ization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 
Repetition (SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
lon 


4773, 4831, 4984, 4990, 5002, 5040, 5108 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 
(see also Experimentation) 
4025, 4039, 4146, 4168, 4769, 4785, 4793, 
„ 5938 


4035, 4038, 4040, 4042, 4043, 4046, 4069, 

4095, 4320, 4788, 4929, 5305, 5415, 6027 

Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer i 

Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 

& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 

zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 
ion 


R 
4262, 4332, 4463, 4466, 5155, 5469, 5501, 
5511, 5516, 5683, 5968 

Ri (see also Conditioned Response, 

nditioned Emotional Response) 
50 Е К Time) 
Lat (SEE Reaction 

m Set (SEE Set) 

Response/Delayed (SEE. Response) 

Retardate (SEE Mental Retardation) 

(see also Memory, Recall, Recog- 
nition 
4090. 4188, 4191, 4198, 4199, 4209, 4212, 
4213, 4217, 4286, 4436, 4498, 4501, 4512, 
4653, 5420, 5482, 5490, 5666, 5794, 5853, 
5883, 5909, M 

Retina (sec also Eye 
408s 4095, 4247, 4278, 4322, 4353, 4356, 
4358, 4359, 4360, 4363 5 

Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 

Gerontology) 
Retrieval (SEE Information) 
Reviews 


4280, 5215, 5266, 5865 ч 
‘see also Reinforcement 
4329 4519, 4525, 4589, 4605, 4612, C 
4691, 4694, 4696, 4849, 4872, 4887, 491 i 
4932, 4974, 5059, 5244, 5335, 5562, 5828, 
5913, 5935, 5969, 5972 —— ais 
Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authori 
лапіѕт) 4 E =] 
Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Age" 
m: Social Movements) 
Taki 
4240, 4541, 4243, 4801, 4848, 4865, A 
4878, 4898, 4930, 5244, 5249, 5982, 5997 
Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group Dyn 
ics, Risk Taking) 


RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


Role 
4069, 4766, 4767, 4770, 4775, 4843, 5019, 
5048, 5060, 5083, 5115, 5262, 5801, 5857, 


5901 

Role Playing (SEE Role) 
see also Projective Technique) 

21, 5022, 5201, 5443 
Rosenzweig Frustration Study (SEE 

Projective Technique) 
Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
ce 


) 
Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 
Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 
Rural Environment (see also Community, Ur- 
ban & Suburban Environment) 
4582, 4635, 4649, 4788, 5568, 5694, 5695, 
5699, 5747. 
Russia (SEE 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Safety (see also Driving) 
4917, 4918, 4979, 5387, 6015, 6019, 6020, 
6021, 6022, 6023, 6024, 6026, 6027 
Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE  Conditioning/Classical, 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) 
Scale (see also ude Measurement, Inven- 
tory, Rating e, Testing Methods) 
4745, 4774, 4812, 4815, 5012, 5015, 5351, 
5608, 5626 
Scaling (see also Measurement) 
4051, 4052, 4055, 4068, 4080, 4082, 4747, 
6007, 6019, 6024 
Scanning (SEE Detection) 
Schizophrenia (see also next headings) 
$028, 5031, 5094, $271, 5282, 5301, 5302, 
5305, 5308, 5310, 5313, 5317, 5535 
Schizophrenia/ Childhood 
5125, 5303, 5318, 5505 
ишн Caron 
, 5314, 5315, 5320, 5321 
Schizophrenia/Diagnosis of 
4064, 5304, 5307, 5308, 5318, 5324 
Schizophrenia/Family Role in 
Schizophrenia/Learning & Cognition in 
mt 4 vp 5312, 5319, 5323 
izophrenia/ Physiology 
$302, 5328 ve ы 


Schizophrenia/Symptomat of 
4064, 5036, 5306, 5307, 5309, 5311, 5315, 
5316, 5317, 5319, 5323, 5324, 5325, 5326, 
5327, 5328 
Schizophrenia/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
MED 5307, 5314, 5321, 5322 
lastic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) . 
кы (see also next headings, Achievement, 
lassroom, College, Education) 
5554, 5567, 5569, 5570, 5583, 5587, 5602, 
TS 5652, 5691, 5792, 5797, 5835, 5875. 
School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 
School Adjustment 
4105, 5067, 5545, 5563, 5564, 5567, 5568, 
Bo 5576, 5578, 5585, 5587, 5590, 5598, 
auis 5609, 5648, 5665, 5712, 5725, 5758, 
Schon А 5801, 5802, 5824, 5862 
l Administration 
EE 5571, 5573, 5606, 5625, 5724, 5743, 
Ab 5745, 5746, 5747, 5748, 5827, 5835, 


School Anxi i і 
заа! ety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 


5198, 5546, 5563, 5576, 5599, 5802 
ing (see also Achievement/Aca- 


demic) 
ae 5590, 5639, 5679, 5777, 5786, 5787, 
Sie 5790, 5794, 5796, 5798, 5804, 5805. 
= 0, 5822, 5834, 5836, 5845, 5852, 5853, 
85, 5887, 5890, 5897, 5900, 5902, 5903, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


5906, 5909, 5912, 5916, 5917, 5918, 5921 
School Psychology (SEE Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Guidance/Educational) 
School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, Mathemat- 
ics, Reading) 
Science & Scientists 
4034, 4937, 5584, 5769, 5966, 5982 
Scientific Method (SEE Method & Method- 
ology) 
Score & Scoring 
4053, 4066, 4774, 4947, 5612, 5613, 5638 
Seasonal Changes (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Environment) 


Sedative (SEE Drugs) 
(SEE Integration) 
(SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


Selection 
4060, 4151, 5395, 5453, 5543, 5619, 5734, 
5927, 5932, 5933, 5935, 5936, 5937, 5938, 
5966, 5989 

Self (see also next headings) 
4143, 4691, 4778, 4861, 4863, 4872, 4963, 
4993, S061, 5075, 5122, 5138, 5147, 5298, 
5335, 5356, 5382, 5706, 5720, 5901 

Self-Actualization (SEE Self) 


Self 
4552, 4581, 4667, 4693, 4728, 4733, 4736, 
4792, 4807, 4878, 4978, 4979, 4981, 4992, 
5108, 5149, 5223, 5286, 5353, 5392, 5465, 
5466, 5499, 5569, 5578, 5580, 5658, 5668, 
5709, 5710, 5789, 5817, 5829, 5830, 5831, 
5833, 5834, Cu 6005, 6010 


-Evaluation 

4719, 4722, 4778, 4816, 4836, 4868, 4965, 
4974, 4975, 4981, 4986, 4992, 5013, 5386, 

е 5848, 5947 

4766, 1768, 4773, 4819, 4825, 4900, 4901, 
4919, 4962, 4965, 4973, 4975, 5036, 5050, 
5055, 5292, 5300, 5392, 5674, 5703, 5737, 
5752, 5753 
-Stimulation 


3, е, 5570 
4813, 3 ] М 
(see also Meaning, Mt fulness) 

4177, 4187, 4191, 4193, 4196, 4200, 4219, 
4227, 4631, 4635, 4654, 4663, 4815, 4926, 
4942, 5458, 5595. 

Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 
4131, 4350, 4584, 4773, 4831, 4851, 4857, 
4858 4861, 4878, 4886, 4 84, 4990, 5002, 
5060, , 5090, , 5128, 
5129, 5140, 5143, 5144, 5148, 5151, 5360, 
5369, 5376, 5692, 5703, 5715, 5746, 5752, 


Sensory Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 


Sed ry Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 


sory) à 
Sensory Physiology (SEE. Physiology/Sensory) 
is ce also Intersensory Pro- 


cesses, Physiol /Sensory) 
4025, De 43%, 4348, 4416, 4545, 4998, 


5280, 5445 
189, 4191, 4228, 4631, 4636, 4942, 4945, 


D е Test (SEE Projective 
Technique! - р 
= pak (SEE Learning/Serial) 


also Expectation) 
Ma. 4550, 4591, 4683, 5357 
Sex е, 4797, 4921, 5186, 5192, 5664, 5676, 


5859 
Sex Differences 


xiii 


4141, 4156, 4552, 4553, 4555, 4580, 4595, 
4614, 4650, 4662, 4664, 4667, 4675, 4685, 
4686, 4688, 4690, 4702, 4706, 4708, 4712, 
4723, 4734, 4765, 4769, 4780, 4784, 4796, 
4797, 4798, 4799, 4846, 4850, 4864, 4869, 
4872, 4881, 4883, 4894, 4928, 4988, 4991, 
5007, 5016, 5077, 5206, 5256, 5262, 5375, 
5546, 5556, 5568, 5569, 5570, 5578, 5583, 
5586, 5587, 5593, 5594, 5600, 5601, 5603, 
5627, 5658, 5663, 5694, 5757, 5766, 5774, 
5785, 5792, 5839, 5845, 5850, 5851, 5864, 
5870, 5882, 5928, 6005, 6006, 6011 

Sex Differences-Animal 
4379, 4492 

Sex Differences/Academic Achievement 

292090 5811, 5813, 5911 


Које 

4473, 4656, 4667, 4690, 4728, 4765, 4768, 
4793, 4795, 4798, 4928, 4973, 4994, 5213, 
5255, 5394, 5575, 5718, 5928, 5989 


Behavior 
4710, 4796, 4797, 4798, 4799, 4800, 4801, 
4802, 4988, 5000, 5044, 5164, 5190, 5211, 
5262, 5284, у 5378 


ual Behavior-Animal 
4276, 4297, 4370, 4371, 4373, 4374, 4375, 
4376, 4378, 4379, 4380, 4428, 4543, 4544, 


263, 5264, 5265 


5044, 5093, 5164, 5169, 5211, 5264 
Se Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
ре) 


Sha 
Кау 6 Conditionin; 
Employment (SE 
Vocational) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 


Effects in) 
4141, 4143, 4169, 4171, 4174, 4249, 4273, 
4306, 5310 ; 

Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 


Тһе 
ранае (SEE Electroconvul- 


sive Shock) n 
Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


4118, 4119, 4149, 4171, 4239, 4555, 5325 


imilari! 
4073. 4165, 4210, 4219, 4810, 4825, 4837, 
4838, 4845, 4882, 4903, 4917, 5003, 5714, 


4546 
ual Deviation Es also Homosexuality) 
5076, 5109, 5169, 5. 


Rehabilitation/ 


5739 
Simulation (see also Model) 
4056, ^T, 4146, 4389, 5059, 5687, 5713, 
5894, 5903, 5922 7 
Size Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Vis- 
ual Perception, Perception) х 
Size Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 

4249, 4307, 4474, 4584, 5333, f 
Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 
Response) 5 b 
Sleep (see also es & Dreaming, Rapid 

Movement 
EOM 4132, 4197, 4259, 4288, 4295, 4298, 
4314, 4329, 4339, 4441, 4451, 4452, А 
4564, 4565, 4569, 5166, 5172, 5292, 5321, 
52, 5513, 5951 ; 
ез (SEE Learning Disorders, Men- 
tal Retardation) 


1! 
ШУЛ 4281, 4370, 4373, 4380, 4493, 4543, 
4544, 4545 


ma 4953, 5023, 5122, 5145, 5152, 5580 
Social Processes (see also next headings, In- 
terpersonal Processes) 

4560, 4561, 4772 i 

Social Acceptance (SEE Acceptance, Social 

1) 

ае nt (SEE Adjustment/Personal 

‘i ү al (see also А tance) 
(Set 
Зо 4696. 4704, 4132, 4778, 4809, 4816, 
4829, 4830, 4838, 4853, 4885, 4888, 4892, 


4900, 4924, 4927, 4933, 4955, 5000, 5013, 
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Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 
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4810, 4826, 4831, 4837, 4841, 4849, 4859, 
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Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 
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A READER'S GUIDE ТО UsiNG PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in psychology and i 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, Vue gite 
Books and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 


finitive. 


PA is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 


is published for each six-month volume 


A monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviatio! 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index d 


terms and abstract numbers. 


A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 


lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 
index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 


four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than 


English and abstract numbers. 


Within the monthly issue, abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within a six- 


month volume. 


PA's author index is intended to be a name index o 
ly applied, consequently, “J. Smith” and “John Smith" 
though they may in fact be the same person. By the sa 
J. Smith with two abstract numbers following it, even 

The subject index heading terms are reviewed annual! 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the ter 
terms when the increase of articles on the topic and in 
to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such 
Therapy,” and “Drug Addiction.” Conversely, as a topic decreases in popularity, it'may 


nly and not a person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 

would appear in the index as two separate entries even 
me token two entries of “J. Smith" would appear as 
epe they may be two different people. 


y and revised as necessary as subjects of interest to 
"Drug Usage and Abuse" was added to the list of 


terest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 


as "Drugs," "Drug Effects," "Drug 
become necessary to 


delete à term or combine several terms into one general term. 


PA is computer-printed and because o 
casion the abstracts representing articles ‘from a 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology ma: 


f necessary production procedures there is à possibility that on oc- 
single issue of a primary journal may appear in several issues 
у include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 


may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. 
The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ENTRY 

(1а) Brown, Mildred; (1b) Jones, John J., (1c) Wilson, 
J. T., & (1d) Carson, E. Norman. (2) (Boston U.) (3) 
Single cell activity in the hypothalamus in intact and 
adrenalectomized rats. (4) Psychological Journal, (5а) 
1970(Jan), (5b) Vol. 13(6), (5c) 173-190.—(6) In 
this replication of a study by A. R. Arnold (7) (see 
(Ta) PA, (Tb) Vol. 42: (7c) 1791 and 45: (1d) Issue 1), 
123 intact and adrenalectomized male Wistar rats 
Were tested under urethane anesthesia. Adrenalectomy 
increased the mean spontaneous discharge ап 
changed the pattern of firing of anterior hypothalamic 
{сил The possible relation of these electrophysio- 
logical findings to the effects of adrenalectomy on the 
CNS is discussed. (8) (German & French summaries) 
(9) (97 ref.)—(10) Journal abstract. 


la-ld—Authors: О i h 
: Only four are listed; if there are more than 
four authors, the first author is listed followed by et al. Suc- 

Session marks are not given, e.g., Jr» |, Jeg ae ae 
штер: A mailable address is included for the first-named 
3—Title: Article title i н : i " 
is i 7 icle title includin subtitles. If the original article 
Eni, 8 foreign language, ding Sitle is given, followed by the 

dala translation in brackets, е.Е., [Parapsychology-]. 

а ymary journal title in full. 

Vent апа month of the primary publication issue: 
3b—Volume number followed by issue number in parentheses. 
dc Inclusive pagination of the article. 

Тех! of the abstract. 

Tae Sie onte to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. 
J&—PA- Psychological Abstracts. 
ЖЕР volume number. 

GPA abstract number. 5 
af ane issue number where abstract number is, unavailable 
опе Пё of publication. When only the issue number is given. 
опе must consult the Author Index of the PA issue noted їп 
order to determine the abstract number ‘or the author ап 
in| ummaries included in the primary source аге listed when 
11 language(s) other than that of the article. 
also Fh of references ig Included when 15 or more. May 

ar as pages, e.g. . ref.). 
io Appear as Dager e КЫШ 


BOOK ENTRY - 
(1) Jones, John J. (2) (Ed.) (3) (U. Chicago, Medical 
School) (4) Sleep and dreams, (5) New York, NY. 
(6) Appleton-Century-Crofts, (62) 1970. (6b) ix, (6c) 
396 p. (6d) $6.50(cloth), (6e) $2.50(paper). 

s) or editor(s). If more than four authors, 


=| of autho! 
ihe ате thor is “sted followed by et al. Succession marks 


Ц 
are not given, е.Е., Jr. 11, 111, etc. 
— Designation of editor. 
S Address of first-named-author/editor only. 
4—Book title. avv No... $4.3 ы 


5—Place of publication. | 
6—Publishers name. | 
6a—Year of publication. | 
6b—Prepagination. \ 4 
6c—Total pagination. 
ardcover price. | i 
6e—Paperback price. А 
Bureau t 


BOOK CHAPTER ENTRY .. - 
(1) Wilson, J. Т. (2) (U. California, Santa Cruz) (3) 
ae 


E 4а) J. J. Jones (4b) (Ed.), 
of sleep. (4) In GO i (5а) PA, (Sb) Vol. 


TOL T 
ү» 


(4c) “Sleep and dreams.” (5) (See 
45: (5c) Issue 1) (6) 17-47. 

thors, thi 
dear hee! iste owed by t al than fou n marks sre 
not given, e.&., po ит Ше, t5: ног оту. 


| hic in 
ntry їп РА which includes bibliographic 

tral emet Moe Reso he 
oue (ete P order {о determine the abstract number for ti 
Editor of the boo! 
-4a—Editor's пате, 
4b—Editor designation. 
ETHES СЯ mation: 

infor 5 
B CRGA C Psychological Abstracts. 
3b—Volume number. 


18 
бс—1606 number tion for cited chapter. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (e.g., in.— inch, wk. = week, hr. = hour, etc.); 


AA = Alcoholics Anonymous 

AC s alternating current 

АСТИ =adrenocorticotropic hormone 
АМ. cante meridiem 

amp. =ampere 


bpm — =beats per minute 


[e] = centigrade 
cents 

CA =chronological age 

сс =cubic centimeter 


CER conditioned emotional response 


CFF — critical flicker frequency F 


CNS — =central nervous system 

cps = cycles per second Z 
CR = conditioned response (or reflex) 

CRF — =continuous reinforcement 

CRT — =cathode ray tube 

cs = conditioned stimulus 

СУС. =consonant-vowel-consonant 


db. = decibel is 
DC =direct current E 
= differential limen 


= deoxyribonucleic acid 
=diflerential reinforcement of low rates 


experimenter 

"есше shock ty) 
=clectroencephalogram (or -graphy) 
zd 

= electromyogram. 

= extrasensory perception 

= experiment 


F = Fahrenheit " 
ftc = footcandle 
fel, = foot-lambert 


g = gravity 

^ — "gram(s) 
GPA = grade-point average 
GSR = galvanic skin response 


He  =Hertz 


ICS — sintracranial stimulation 
im = intramuseularh 
ip (0) ane ritoneally 

5) = intelligence i 
n таа Баа) 
iv intravenously 


ke — -kilocycle 
kg. = kilogram 
kg/m kilogram per meter. - 
а. =kilo-Hertz 
LD  =lethal dose 4 
LSD — =lysergic acid diethylamide i 
m — meter 
M =mean 


ge 
MAO =monoam 
mL, naili 
mm. = millimeter 


N = number 
NREM =nonrapid eye movement 


o 7 observer 


p = probability 
Yo = percent 


PM . =post meridiem 

= pulses per second 4 

artia! reinforcement effect 
point of subjective equality 

psi =pounds per sq. in. 


r = product-moment correlation 
r =roentgen 
REM =гарі eye movement 


rms root mean square 
RNA bonucleic acid 

rpm evolutions per minute 

RT = reaction timc 

S = subject 

SEU bjectively expected utility 


SPL ^ =sound pressure level 
TV = television 
UCR = =unconditioned response 


UCS = unconditioned stimulus 
UHF =ultrahigh frequency 


V = volt 
УНЕ — =very high frequency 
vs. = versus 


YMCA — Young Men's Christian Association 
YWCA = Young Women’s Christian Association 


Test abbreviations include: 
California E Scale (Ethnocentrism) 


California F Scale (Fascism) 
CMA scale — Children's Manifest Anxiety scale 


CPI California Psychological Inventory 

CTMM California Test of Mental Maturity 

EPPS Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

MA scale (Taylor) Manifest Anxiety scale 

MMPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
MPI audsley Personality Inventory 

16 PF Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
SVIB trong Vocational Interest Blank 

TAT hematic Apperception Test 

WAIS 7 Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

WISC 7 Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


Abbreviations used in authors" addresses are: 


Assn, association 
Assoc, =associates 
Co. =company 
Coll. college 
Corp. = corporation 
Dept, = department 
Div, = division 
Inst, i 
Hos 
Lab. 
Inc. 7 incorporated 
U. =university 
=avenue 
=building 
=boulevard 
=court 
=drive 
=fort 
= mount 
= parkwa: 
= place : 
= post office 
—toad 
=street 
=North, South, East, West 
=United States 


= Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
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OBITUARIES 


6028. Sherrer, Marion. Kansas City's Jazz ambas- 
sador Yardbird. Music Journal, 1971(May), 23, 53, 55, 
58.—Discusses the social and emotional problems 
(including racial prejudice and drug addiction) of 
Charles Parker, a black jazz musician of the 40’s. (16 ref.) 


HISTORY 


à 6029. De Laender, Jan. (U. Louvain, Research Center 
be г Psychoanalysis, Belgium) Sigmund Freud and the 
paor in the inheritance of acquired characters: E 
sources ot Freud’s Lamarckism. Psychologica 
elgica, 1969, Vol. 9(2), 121-131.—Freud's Шайы 
ographer, Ernest Jones, has described Freud's adherence 
a the Lamarckian belief in the inheritance of acquired 
a aracters as “а baffling problem in the study of Freud’s 
Wee and also in that of his personality.” Moreover, 
Ts together with many other “orthodox” Freudians, 
as done his best to resolve the tie between Lamarckism 
de Freud's anthropological work into a purely con- 
ingent association, submitting that ай Lamarckian 
[йол could be replaced Бу Darwinian ones 
ш Out necessitating апу essential alterations 1n the 
RUE RM of Freudian theories. This study attempted to 
fi a logical and historical explanation О Freud's 
i tachment to Lamarckism. It is concluded that Freud's 
nitial acceptance of Lamarckism can be ‘understood on 
Purely historical grounds: (а) the doctrine of the 
рее of acquired characters Was supported by 
ча his “Hypothesis of Pangenesis,” the corner- 
m of Darwinian evolutionary theory; (b с 
еа in maintaining itself in biology Uno. 5 
1923: and (o) this doctrine tan to Freud, from the fields 
d iology and psychiatry, where it was embodied in the 
octrine of degeneration. (15. rel). Journal abstract. 
ae: Mayer, Ronald W. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Edmund Clark Sanford, Се олд. Proceedings of the 
nnual Convention of the American Psychological 550- 
2), 715-116.—Edmund Clark 


Hall of the American Journal of Psychology. and an early 
ological Association. He 


Copyright © 1972 by the Ате 


is less well known as а West Coast poet, author of the Ist 
American manual for psychology laboratory courses, 
and as president of Clark College. These additional 
characteristics of the man are explored.—Author abstract. 

6031, Ramul’, K. А. (U. Tartu, USSR) Vil'gel'm 
Vundt kak psikholog. [Wilhelm Wundt as a psychol- 
ogist.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 114- 
121.—Discusses both Wundt's contributions and short- 
comings in а biographical essay on his life, based on his 
psychological research and writings. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the work of the Leipzig laboratory. Wundt's 
role in the history of psychology is critically evaluated. 
—L. Zusne. 

6032. Stanescu, Н. (Alex. Str., Sahia 58, Bucharest, 
Romania) Young Freud's letter to his Rumanian 
friend, Silberstein. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 197\(Dec), Vol. 9(3), 195-207. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


6033. Herbert, Benson. Psychokinesis in 
Bratislava: A preliminary investigation. Parapsychol- 
ogy Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 9-12.—Reports on 
physicist Julius Krmessky's ability to move mo iles of 3 
nylon fiber suspension, needle point 
balance, and water flotation. Most tests were conducted 
under shielding, usually glass, to eliminate air move- 
s techniques for influencing the mo- 
hands curled around the vessel 


successful on occasion ali afte 
strations the effect decreased, 
shielding. Rotation mobil 
out of line wit 
experiment, à balanced rod was repel 
placed his finger within 1/, in. of it ant 
withdrew his finger slowly. He cl 


his hand did not aff 
stated that if he looked at 1 end of a balanced rod, 


d turn toward him. Z. Rejdak, 


end woul 1 
a similar claim for а float in a water tank, and found if he 
looked at it through а mirror, it moved toward the 


mirror.—P. F. Grim. 
6034. McConnell, К. A. (U. Pittsburgh) ESP cur- 
riculum guide: A scientist examines the reality of 
extrasensory perception. New York, N.Y.: Simon 
Schuster, 1971. 128 p. $1.95(рарег). , 

ash, Carrol B. (St. desc СО Ja 2 

b., Philade| hia, Pa.) ical paral - 
клу Review, 1972(Јап), Vol. 301), 13- 


chological findings , which have 
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. Poynton, J. С. (U. Natal, Durban, South engineering psychology (e.g., the development of the 
mos Parapsychology M South Africa. Parapsy- theory of signal detection). It is argued that work on 
chology Review, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 1-2, 6-8, 13- practical problems enriches the analytical picture of 
14.—Reviews research on the Bantu (African Negroes) psychology, leads to the development of new approaches 
and on parapsychological activity generally in Johannes- {о and new understanding of Psychological problems, 
burg, Pretoria, Durban, and Cape Town. It is noted that and results in an improvement of psychological research 
investigation of supernatural practices among the Bantu methods and conceptual definitions. (English summary) 
are still anthropological-sociological and not, in a strict —J. Zusne, 

Sense, parapsychological. Other work in South Africa is 6041. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob Т. 
characterized as largely exploratory and observational, (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York. N.Y.) An 
Responses to a questionnaire circulated by the author approach to the problem of learning and structure 
regarding out-of-the-body experiences are also discussed. formation. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol, 7(1-2), 
OF these, 65% occurred without previous knowledge of 185-217.—Attempts to develop a Psychoanalytic theory 
the phenomenon, 76% involved Some body or form you — of learning and structure formation within the general 
could see or feel, 62.5% reported the form similar to the conceptual framework of information-systems theory in 
Physical body, and 81% reported Seeing their body from which the organism is conceptualized in terms of 
à distance.—P. F. Grim. д hierarchically arranged, feedback-regulated, informa- 
6037. Rogo, D. Scott. (U. California, Los Angeles) tion. rocessing control systems. It is suggested that the 
Three approaches to the teaching of Parapsychol- rotis yi 
Ogy. Parapsychology Review, 1972(Јап), Vol. 3(1), 5- Changes in these control Systems over time as they 


cvaluated along with choice of appropriate texts. The (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York. NY.) 
composite approach, which starts from a simple base (for Biological order, organization, and control. Psycho- 
example, telepathy) and builds „to its ultimate com- logical Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(1-2), 99-103.—Attempts to 
plexity, is considered the most suitable for introductory conceptualize mind and psychological phenomena from 
Classes.—P. F. Grim, i . . Ше standpoint of the larger universe of biology. An 
6038. West, D. J. (Cambridge U., Inst, of Crimi- evolutionary position is taken in which the human mind 
nology, England) Recent psychical research in the і; viewed as a manifestation of the activity of 1 of a series 
United Kingdom. Parapsychology Review, 1972(Jan), оғ evolving organic forms,—£. M. Coles. 
Vol. 3(1), 1-3, 22-23.—Briefly TeViews the state of 6043. ЖЫ Ар Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob Т, 
parapsychology in Britain, Currently it is characterized (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) 
У more negative results and critical commentaries than Hierarchical arrangements. Psychological Issues, 1971, 
new developments, Because of a lack of funds and Voj; 7(1-2), 135-139.— Points out the importance of 
institutional Шр the amount of research has been Tecognition of hierarchical arrangements for modern 
with the United States, Future Prospects information-systems theory. 
look brighter, however, in that a studentship trust fund 6044, Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
ol of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) 
Processing. Psychological Issues, 1971, 
THEORY & SYSTEMS Vol. 2, 127-134.—Discusses various ideas and 
6039, Hen " presents elementary examples of information processing 
ada) On mental energy (U, Guelph, Mor M a Е рап of a monograph outlining an evolutionary 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 1-7.—Discusses the no ieee biological approach to psychoanalytic theory.—E. M. 


mental energy as an account of why we are active. Thi 
шге active. Тһе 6045.: Pet еШ 
ике took hold on Psychology with the instinct s ааа Мй N.Y.) 
bt V. nformation-processin trol tems and ego 
hor th Д ie adapted by the functions. Psychological sies 9T Vol. 7(1-2), 
Y ihe energetics nui 08 Се ns me of Cannon, 161-167.—Сопѕійегу 6 simple, artificial, information- 
carried by aui theo "The Mir y the tradition is Processing contro] Systems—simple machines—illustrat- 
eit e uncertain’ Оный io epu Is criticized for ing the idea that there are no sharp breaks from systems 
YPOstatic explanatio ime nsi tending towards of less Complexity to systems of greater complexity. The 
Principles to à communist Пё power engineering 911 that we cannot speak of adaptation or reality testing 
fen еш under- in any absolute sense is also illustrated.—E. M. Coles. 
10е support for 6046, Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob Т. 
ive at all i (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
unnecessary one, (28 ref.)— Journal abstr San basic approach. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. (1-2); 
Psycholo B. F. (Inst, of General cr veo de 149. Outlines the basic approach adopted in És 
i Sychology, Moscow, USSR) О roli Praktiki v razvitii for раупова ia gpeaton systems ae 
e of i, Pelerfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob Т. 
Psychology) Kopros Psikhologi 197453 ЫАЛГА (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
26-3 Jiscusses the interrelationship. qmd 7075001 Н Tuprmation. теча, pec 
z 1 infor 2 125.—Рой out that although the con : 
aid the development of бн, s practical Problems of information has become increasinglV important in 
Examples are provi d main К eral Psychology, Various branches of Science, a great deal of confusion 
т Still exists Concerning it. The concept is defined in 4 
640 
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| grictly physical sense relating to patterns of physical 
entities —E. M. Coles 

6048. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 

| (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
concepts of structure, process, function, and his- 
tory. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(1-2) 141- 
143.—Briefly clarifies the biological concepts of struc- 
ше, process, function, and history withim am infor- 
mation-systems frame of reference. 

6049. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
concepts of structure, process, function, and his- 
tory. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(1-2) 141- 
M3.—Briefly clarifies the biological concepts of struc- 
ture, process, function, and history within am infor- 
mation-systems frame of reference. 

6050. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
logical structure of scientific theories and the nature 
0 sclentific explanations. Psychological Issues, 1971, 
ol. 7(1-2), 21-37.—Presents a brief discussion of the 
fundamental issues in the history, logic, structure, and 
philosophy of science which serves as an introduction to 
е of current psychoanalytic theory—E. М. 
p Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
[ ^ Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
pal са! structure of current psychoanalytic theory: 
bo сор! of psychic energy. Psychological Issues, 
s ol. 7(1-2), 43-59.—Suggests that the concepts of 
ы у” and “psychic energy,” although generally used 
B angeably in the psychoanalytic literature, are (2) 
Bie ently dissimilar, and (b) actually refer to very 

© modes of scientific thought—E. М. Coles. 
MEAS Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
m dq School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
era Structure of current psychoanalytic theory: 
Ита, er considerations. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 
боз | 1-85.—Presents a discussion of (a) the. confu- 
Н languages in which the mind is conceptualized via 
of th guages that are used interchangeably: the language 
ЕЛ psychic apparatus, the language of physiology and 
the ову, and the language of persons; (Б) the concept o 
Set шо, and the extent to which explanation in current 
A oanalytic theory consists of attributing to the id, 
for. ius superego the characteristics of human behavior 
pe ich they were conceptualized to explain; and (c) 
үй tact that psychoanalytic theory, in general, tends to 
El imple, cause-and-effect, linear, 1-to-1, sum-of-parts 
1 anations, where explanations in terms of networks, 
са! arrangements, or systems of mutually 
tdependent and interconnected parts might be more 
PPropriate.—E. M. Coles. 
MORE Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
nue inai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 

porimotor theory of Piaget. Psychological Issues, 
(a) Vol. 7(1-2), 359-378.—Attempts to demonstrate 
e of the broad similarities and theoretical links 
in een sensorimotor theory and a psychoanalytic 

Tmation-systems theoretical frame of reference, an 
жоор опе сап изе information-systems concepts to 
ah ceptualize some of Piaget's specific observations 

empirical generalizations —E. M. Coles. 
obo Ponomarev, Ү. А- Psikhologlya i 
realit ivnaya real'nost'. [Psychology and objective 
131 A Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 
ch i 39.—Observes that the subject matter of psy- 
‘ology and the nature of psychological events are not 
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the same thing. The subject matter is determined by the 
current state of psychological science, whereas, the 
nature of psychological events does not depend on the 
problems that are being solved by psychology. However, 
problems of psychology and problems of psychological 
processes are closely related. Understanding of the 
nature of mental events influences the formulation and 
solution of the ош of psychology and the selection 
of research methods. The independence of psychological 
events vs. subject matter does not mean that learning the 
nature of these events is independent of the development 
of viewpoints concerning the subject matter. Deepening 
understanding of the nature of things psychological 
furthers the productive development of these views—L. 


Zusne. 
EDUCATION & TRAINING 


6055. Moreau, Alain. (U. Aix-Marseille, St. Jerome 
Center, France) Points de vue sur les études de 
psychologie: La réforme des études de psychologie. 
[Points of view on psychology studies: The reform of 
psychology studies.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1969, Vol. 
12, 47-53.—Reviews the training pattern of psychologists 
at the university level. The 6-yr process is examined and 
suggestions for improvement of educational programs 
are discussed. A letter from E. Faure, Minister of 
National Education, to the president of the Association 
of University Psychology Teachers, is introduced. A 
major suggestion includes the study of psychology in 
collaboration with other disciplines in the Ist part of a 
student’s training cycle. A definition of the tasks of 
psychologists is attempted in order to better understand 
what type of education best prepares them for their 
professional duties.—P. Hertzberg. 

6056. Roche, Michel. Les ресоре au гандай 
Les ologues en 1969. [Industrial psychologists: 
The е in 1969.] Cahiers de Psycologie, 1969, 
Vol. 12, 41-42.— Discusses the career choices open to 
psychologists, depending upon the orientation of their 
training. The professional situation of the industrial 
psychologist is examined in particular. It is noted that 
psychology, as а whole, is sensitive to the redistribution 
of functions to meeting the needs of concrete problems. 
The common ties among psychologists, many of whom 
work autonomously, are observed.—P. Hertzberg. 


inconsistencies regarding t 
in the social an 


sions are centered around 


and suggestions fi 

6058. Ferlay, Mireille. ( е ^ 
technique Service, France) Du statut du psycho ogue 
la réforme de l'enseignement de КУЖУ, еп 
est-on? [From А e of m 

teaching of psychology: Where 

[decine 1569, Vol. 12, 3-10.—Cites documents and 
proceedings which reveal the principal themes ап 
orientations relating by-laws and teaching in psychology. 
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Texts regarding policies of psychology in industry, as 
proposed by the French Minister of Labor and the 
French Psychological Society, are presented. Progress 
over a 10-yr period is reported. Other representative 
instances seeking to define the legal status of the 
psychologist are discussed, noting wide involvements 
throughout the French government and the spectrum of 
the psychological profession.—P. Hertzberg. 

6059. Larsson, Bernt. Forskningsmetodik och 
beslutsterorl: Rapport fra två konferenser. [Research 
methodology and decision theory: A report from two 
conferences.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1971(Nov), No. 144, 11 p.—Briefly comments on 2 
conferences held during 1971: the Brussels meeting of 
the European branch of the Society for Multivariate 
Experimental Psychology, and the London meeting of 
the 3rd Research Conference on Subjective Probability, 
Utility, and Decision Making. Practical applications of 
ideas presented in various papers are discussed. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6060. Lourenco Filho, Manoel B. Visáo historica de 
Lourenco Filho sobre a psicologia no Brasil. [The 
historical vision of Lourengo Filho about psychology in 
Brazil] Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicologia Aplicada, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 23(3), 113-158.—A 3-part section of an 
issue dedicated to the late Lourenço Filho, prominent 
Brazilian psychologist and educator, contains (а) an 
article by Filho describing the origin and historical 
development of psychology in Brazil and the contri- 
butions made by medicine, education, and religion; (b) 
an article by Filho describing the state of Brazilian 
psychology during the last 25 yr.; and (с) a bibliography 
of Filho's publications.—T. G. Hiers. 

6061. Waisberg Bonow, Iva. Atualidade de 
Lourenco Filho na psicologia. [Lourengo Filho in 
Contemporary psychology.] Arquivos Brasileiros de Psico- 
logia Aplicada, 197l(Sep), Vol. 23(3), 13-20.—The 
current position regarding various issues in Psychology 
that were of Interest to the late Lourenço Filho 
prominent Brazilian psychologist and educator, is given. 
He is seen as an ecletic who integrated concepts of 
operationism and psychodynamics, and biological and 
cultural influences in an attempt to describe how and 


mon individual behaves and experiences.—T. G. 


6062. King, A. Richard. (Ed. i 
Chapel Hill) Readings tor on ойс Стаі, 
chology. Gu ed.) New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 197]. 
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6064. jj reativitet ea- 
UK B jerstedt, A. Ki och kontroll. [Cr 
tivity and control. Pedagogisk-P. kologisk: bi 
197 (ес), No. d 12081 ‘sykologiska Pro lem, 
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lectures, and student essays are given—D. W, Scoti, 

6065. Caro, Francis G. (Ed.) (U. Brandeis, Florence 
Heller School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare) 
Readings in evaluation research. New York, N.Y.: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1971. xiv, 418 p. 

6066. Crider, Donald M., Willits, Fern K., & Bealer, 
Robert C. (Pennsylvania State U.) Tracking respon- 
dents in longitudinal surveys. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1971-1972(Win), Vol. 35(4), 613-620.—Assesses 
the utility of various tracking methods (mail, long 
distance telephone calls, community visits, and public 
records) for locating Ss after a lapse of years. It is 
concluded that “the widely held belief that many cases 
are certain to be lost in longitudinal research is simply 
false. Most cases apparently can be retrieved if the 
investigator is willing to spend the necessary time and 
effort."—4. R. Howard. 

6067. Krause, Merton S. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) Insignificant differences and null 
explanations. Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 86(2), 217-220.—Notes that a difference in group 
means small enough to be explained as due to chance or 
sampling error may still lend support to alternative 
explanations, especially if these are of some prior 
credibility. Furthermore, dismissing small "effects" 
before a substantial number of relevant independent 
variables have been identified permits the large residual 
variance characteristic of underdeveloped research areas 
to deter its own reduction whenever a large number of 
independent variables are relevant, as is probably the 
case in psychology.—Author abstract. 

6068. Schoenfeld, W. N. (Queen's Coll., City U. New 
York) Problems of modern behavior theory. Condi- 
tional Reflex, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 33-65.— Problems are 
arising in modern behavior theory because researchers 
are working at even finer levels of analysis and reporting 
previously unsuspected behavioral phenomena. The 3 
problem areas are (a) choice of the individual organism 
and its behavior, (b) the conditioning paradigms, and (c) 
the acquisition of behavior. To meet these challenges, 2 
new directions are suggested: a quantification of re- 
sponse "topography" by field equations, and an ordering 
of experimental data in the sense of defining covariation 
among several measures. (63 ref.)—J. D. Maser. 

6069. Wyatt, H. V. (U. Bradford, England) When 
does information become knowledge? Nature, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 235(5333), 86-89.—By considering 8 
specific example from molecular biology, the factors that 
determine the transformation of scientific information 
into scientific knowledge are examined. (38 геї.)—/ош- 
nal abstract. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


‚ 6070. Beaver, В. J. & Rao, P. V. (U. California, 
Riverside) The use of limit theorems in paired an 
triple comparison model building. Journal of Math- 
ematical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 92-103—Ex- 
tends the Psychological framework proposed by "^ 
Thompson and J. Singh (see PA, Vol. 41:16025) t0 
Obtain a statistical interpretation of the stimulus 
response phenomenon permitting ties when comparing 
stimuli. Using this interpretation, the generalized | 
Bradley and M. Terry models for paired and for trip. 
comparisons are derived as the appropriate asymptotic 
models for experiments permitting tied observations. 
же шт ican 

- Coles, Gary J. & Stone, LeRoy A. (Ameri 
Inst.. for Research, Palo Alto, Calif.) ^ new meth- 
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odological revision of Ekman's “content” model of 
multidimensional similarity analysis. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 85-107.—Pro- 
oses a new methodological revision to G. Ekman’s (see 
PA, Vol. 37:7436) “content” model of multidimensional 
similarity analysis. Whereas Ekman factor analyzes 
matrices. of mean similarity estimates, the revision 
involves the factor analysis of correlational similarities 
obtained by intercorrelating all column vectors of an 
Ekman mean similarity matrix. The method proposed 
solves certain mathematical objections to the Ekman 
model. 14 investigations of multidimensional similarity 
d his associates were reanalyzed 
from the Stone-Coles correlational similarity approach. 
A comparison of results indicates that this new meth- 
yields interpretable factorial de- 
ged similarity. of stimulus-objects 
ingful than results yielded by the 


6072. Grey, D. R. 
Oxford, England) Some aspects of ROC curve-fitting: 
Normal and logistic models. Journal of Mathematical 


Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 9(D, 128-139. Present 
corrections and additions to existing work on the fitting 
of receiver operating characteristic (ROC) curves by the 
method of maximum. likelihood. The predictions оѓ 
normal and logistic models are compared. The mini- 
mum-logit-chi-square method of parameter estimation is 
amined in the ROC context. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
ract. 

6073. Levine, Michael V. (U. Pennsylvania) Trans- 
forming curves into curves with the same pe. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 
1-16.—Extends earlier work on parallel curves to curves 
with the same shape. Some examples are given more OF 
less explicitly. A generalization is used to show that the 
theory is ordinal and how the theory may be applied to 
measure sensation. The problem of actually transforming 
curves into curves with the same shape is reduced to the 
problem of rendering another set ‘of curves parallel. 
Connections with groups and rings are developed to 
place the work in a familiar context. These connections 
and the earlier work on parallel curves аге used to obtain 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the existence о! 
transformations, to study the uniqueness of transfor- 
mations, and. to show how transformations can 
calculated—Journal abstract. 

6074. Nakatani, Lloyd Н. (Bell Telephone Lab., Inc., 
Murray Hill, N J) Confusion-choice model for multi- 
dimensional psychophysics. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 9(1). 104-127.—Proposes à 
confusion-choice model for multidimensional psycho- 
physics based on an abstraction of the stimulus recog 
nition process. Each stimulus S; and its correct response 
R, аге represented by a common point in а mv ti- 
dimensional subjective space of minimum dimension- 
ality. Presentation of S; yields a set of noisy proximity 
measures which indicate how close each response is to S. 
All the responses which are close enough to S; according 
to the proximity measures аге considered acceptable; 
other responses are unacceptable. The О chooses à 
response at random from among the acceptable re- 
sponses in accord with a choice probability x EUR 

jas. The 
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6075. Spaner, Steven D. (U. Missouri, St. Louis 
Criterion-related validation and the multiple eae) 

Á ion technique. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological. Association, 1972, 
Vol. (Pt. 1), 65-66.—Presents 2 methods for establishing 
the validity of a research model as it relates to the 
criterion concept. Both methods utilize multiple linear 
regression. The Ist method derives a correlation coef- 
ficient between 2 predicted scores generated by the 
research model to be validated, The 2nd method 
combines 2 or more related criterion measures into 1 
criterion for analysis by multiple linear regression. 
—Author abstract. ' 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


J. J. (Bell Telephone 
ill, N.J.) SI ULES (Simultaneous 
Scaling): A method of multidi- 
mensional scaling based on judgments implying 
linear vector equations. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1972(Vol. 7(Pt. 1)), 11-12.—Outlines SIMULES—a new 
method of multidi ensional scaling based on data that 
homogeneous 
among vectors 1n “psychological space.” 
ру completions (assuming а “parallel- 
d by Rumelhart and 
“multidimensional bisection” task, in 
which Ss are asked to find a 3rd stimulus as nearly as 
ssible “midway between” 2 given stimuli, and the 


drasekaran, B. у, ih J. Finite 
memory hypothesis testing: Achieving ре! lormance 
рой i Mout randomization. USAF AMRL, Tech- 
1971(Feb), No. 70-82, 11 p—Given a 

ting problem about the probability (p) of a 
coin toss resulting in heads, Hy: р = Po OT Н: p = Pp 
int, Hellman and Cover 

pound on the error 


tion with memo! requirements whic ‹ I 
difficult to fulfill. A procedure 1s discussed in whi 
expedient of а laboratory processing а large number of 
roblems is used to achieve error probabilities close to 
the lower bound for each problem. The procedure 
employs the statistics of the roblems themselves ina 
suitable way to simulate the randomizer.—Journal 
abstract. у 
78. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) Probability 
Eu statistics. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & 


i 71: xvi, 25. p. 
Winston, ЭЛ. YA Mic H.C. 
5! 


bout metrics of su' ^ 
ia tions. Journal of Mathematical 


distribu 
ps atten (Feb), Vol. 9(1), 36-54.— Presents and 


iv. Bielefeld, W. 
jective spaces 


ion of metrics with compet- 


milarity and their geometric re presen- 
sulting from averaging In ividual 


which may not be uniform due to response 

model successfull icts the confusion matrices for tations. Metrics те: Р 

color pee rs experiments including ге- distances are ay? 05, RE Sudbury, 

onn bias effects in the data. Q6 ref.)—Journal see Gillet, Quelques Loplications dels d 
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composition de l'entropie en psychologie et péda- 
gogie. [Some applications of the decomposition of 
entropy in psychology and pedagogy.] Scientia 
Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 193-202. 
—Measure in psychology and education is realized at 
different levels according to the kind of data collected 
and the requirements which are implicit in the model 
utilized. The elementary level, the nominal scale, offers 
the advantage of a weak axiomatic. The H entropy which 
is indicative of the dispersion of such data and which can 
be decomposed into intra- and intergroup entropy, can 
be successfully applied, like variance, to the analysis of 
matrix tables. This decomposition allows to differentiate 
the sources of variation. By way of illustration, the 
application of this decomposition is described in 3 
situations; choice of colors, sociometrical choice, and the 
communication systems.—English summary. 

6081. Johnson, Richard Н. & Jones, Lawrence. (U. 
Florida) Multiple comparisons and error rate. Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 
154-158.—Discusses the statistical techniques used to 
analyze the data of 15 previously published studies 
appearing in the Journal of College Student Personnel 
which dealt with multiple comparisons. Arguments are 
presented that the t test was inappropriately used to 
analyze the data. 7 alternative procedures are described, 
and the critical limitations of 2—the Duncan's Multiple 
Range Test and the Newman-K euls—are discussed. The 
Temaining 5 procedures—Tukey A and B, Scheffé, 
Dunn's Multiple Comparison, and Dunnette's Test—are 
presented as the most statistically sound techniques to 
use when multiple comparisons are made. A schema is 
presented to facilitate the selection among these 5 
procedures.—R. H. Mueller. 

6082. Lippman, Louis G. & Taylor, 
Qaem M e URDU Coll.) Multiple compari- 

complex lesigns. 
Psychology, 19TAApE) gns. Journal of General 
poene developed 
Single-factor analysis of variance designs for applicati 
to multiple factor designs. Equal ШИНЫ ыр 
vations р group апа 
suggested that these formulations for subsequent anal- 


of the F. 


Cartwright and F. Harary (see PA, Vol. 31:6 
f ^ - 31:6811 
of balance in social structures (signed Чы Suh a 


structure as in the Cartwright-H. 

tructu -Harary th 

give rise to a measure which ТҮ. Ман 
ordering uniquely, Subject to choice of a 
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the requirements on balance into a typical problem of 
measurement theory. The resulting axioms define а 
so-called extensive ratio system. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6084. Rawlings, Robert R. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Computer Systems Branch, Chevy Chase, Md.) 
Note on nonorthogonal analysis of variance. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1972(May), Vol. 77(5) 373-374, 
—Criticizes J. E. Overall and D. K. Spiegel’s article (see 
PA, Vol. 44:1534) discussing 3 methods for performing 
nonorthogonal analysis of variance (ANOVA). It is 
observed that the statistics obtained do not provide exact 
tests for main effects when one is assuming an inter- 
action model. An alternative method is presented for 
treating nonorthogonal ANOVA which uses an existing 
general linear model program.—Journal abstract. 

6085. Whitney, Douglas R. (U. Iowa) S and y? tests 
of association: An empirical comparison. American 
Educational Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 
113-122.—Describes 2 statistics which may be used to 
test hypotheses about the association between 2 variables 
when observations are cross-classified in a contingency 
table. The 2 sets of null hypotheses are described and 
differences between the sets of alternate hypotheses 
covered by each statistic are outlined. Responses from 
populations with underlying bivariate linear and mono- 
tonic association were computer simulated to compare 
the relative control over Type I error and power for each 
Statistic. Sample sizes of 50 and 100 and contingency 
tables of size 3 х 3 and 4 х 4 were employed in the 
simulation. For the selected parameter combinations and 
distributions characteristics, the S test yielded a propor- 
tion of Type I errors which was generally closer to the 
nominal а than did х2. Tests based on S rejected 
proportionally more false null hypotheses than did x? for 
nearly all parameter combinations. General experimental 
situations are described in which tests based on S would 
be preferred over those based on x?. An example of such 
à situation is included.—Journa/ abstract. 

6086. Wilkie, Raymond. (U. Kentucky) A test of the 
hypothesis of monotonic ordered increase among k 
means or frequencies: X, ^ X, >X; >... > X. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention оў the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1) 7l- 
72.—The 1-tail t test of the differnce between 2 means 
can be applied to each of the !/; k(k-1) pairs among К 
Means, resulting in '/k(k-I) separate probabilities. A 
Single test of the hypothesis that x, > k, > k, >... X 
can be made by averaging the '/k(k-1) differences 
between pairs of means and dividing by the standard 
deviation of this mean difference, D. D can be expressed 
as 1/1⁄4k(k-1) CX, where C, = k —2, + 1. This test is 
more appropriate and more powerful than the F test of 
the hypothesis of inequality of magnitudes or Kendall’s S 
(or Tau) for rank order, or for the combination of 
probabilities obtained from both tests.—Author abstract. 

6087. Williams, John D. (U. North Dakota) Two way 
fixed effects analysis of variance with dispropor- 
tionate cell frequencies. Multivariate Behavioral Re: 
search, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 67-83.—Considers 3 general 
types of solutions for the 2-way fixed effects analysis of 
variance with disproportionate cell frequencies. The data 
forcing methods discussed are discarding of data and 
estimating missing data. Examples are given for 3 
approximate solutions: (a) the method of unweighted 
means, (b) the method of expected cell frequencies, ап! 
(©) the method of weighted means. Examples of the least 
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solutions are given for the method of fitting San Juan) Verbal testing needs of bi-lingual socie- 


squares 
constants, the hierarchical model, and the unadjusted ties. Acta Symbolica, 1971(Fal), Vol. 2(2), 48-53.—Th 
main effects method. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. is a great need for test eal in ish for both 
Е: ў, Spanish-sp cing people in the United States and for 
actor Analysis English-speaking people who are seeking employment in 


6088. Thaler, Victor H. (Wright-Patterson Air Force Spanish-speaking environments. The material must be 
Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., О.) Person- developed according to the phonetic and other char- 
ality dimensions derived from multiple instruments. acteristics of Spanish rather than translated from 
USAF AMRL T ‘echnical Report, 1970(Oct), No. 67-108, English. The test material now available for Spanish- 
112 p.—Utilized a variant of standard factor analytic Americans is described and evaluated. (34 ref.)—M. 
methods that eliminate the emergence of instruments Cynamon. 

factors and make evident relationships between tests. 6092. Fleishman, Joseph J. & Dusek, E. Ralph. (U.S. 
Results indicate that factor analysis of tests in a battery Army Research Inst. of Environmental Medicine, Be- 
can reveal new interrelationships and information when havioral Sciences Lab., Natick, Mass.) Equivalence of 


instrumented factors are minimized. (40 ref.) а а аа, EA 
— y uring repe: ng. Journal of App lied Psychology, 
COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING ATA Apr. Vol. 5602), 186-188.—Analysis of scores 
6089. Huang, Barney K. (North Carolina State U.) obtained by 80 army enlisted men on the Ist 7 forms of 


Digital simulation anal sis of biophysical systems. the 6 repetitive psychometric measures developed by L. 
5 ed Moran and R. Mefferd (see PA, Vol. 34:2367) indicates 


IEEE Transactions оп Bio-Medical Engineering, 

1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 128-139.—In the study of bio- that (a) different forms measure the same factors, (b) the 
physical systems, the need for simulation often arises Forms X S Groups interaction effects were significant, 
because a system may be better defined by assuming that and (c) there was an unexpected practice effect. 

the simulation model characterizes certain properties of 6093. Samejima, Fumiko. (Bowling Green State U.) A 
the real system. Techniques of digital simulation and radox in the knowledge of guessing model for the 
dynamic analogies, which offer much greater possibilities multiple-choice item. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
for quantitative analysis and synthesis of complex vention of the American Psychological Association, 1972, 
biological and physical systems, have become important Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 61-62.—Following , the knowledge ог 
and versatile tools. The advent and development of guessing model for the multiple-choice item ate 
problem-oriented computer languages have made the trait theory, observations are made that, by ће joint 
simulation analysis a convenient and powerful method of scoring, the conditional test score distribution of "pure 
problem solving and design in the diversified fields of guessers" can be approached to the 1-point distribution, 
biological engineering. Practical guides to the ideali- which may be considered as a merit of the jo scoring; 
zation, simplification, formulation, and analysis О at the same time, the joint scoring dem ini d Вр i 
biophysical systems, as well as application of computer- loss especially for е аваг Eos PE раны Aen 
simulation models and routines, are discussed.—Journal scoring may үт Vi pega р te 


abs inees of lower г 
6090 joint scoring and the simple scoring for 1 set of data may 


6090. Obenour, Jerry L. & Le Donald M. (U. Iowa) 
A due ences uter" simulation of the human be suggestive.—Author abstract. 


speech-production mechanism. JEEE Transactions on truction & Validation 
Bio-Medical Engineering, 1972(Mar), Vol. 190), 114- Cons 

119.—Describes a simulation of the Rumor speech- EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
production mechanism and indicates its application to т, Robert. (U. California, Davis) Some 


The model used divides 6094. ) 
the speech generation into 4 distinct portions: (а) the costs and pitfalls in nm еме ped Qe 
lungs-bronchi-trachea, which serve as а pressure source; 1971(Fal), УР PO —166. 

(b) the larynx, which provides the oscillatory mech Bs is not for the s 
nism; (c) the vocal tract, which shapes the aut ible sign: е KAATE an 
Bode o т шо озат ere oin de field are "iscussed. These include the 


Which serves to interface the vocal tract with the air j fi | | 
iffi n remaining anonymous, à reluctance to pry, 
A aper 8 lack of patience, and 


outside, Since the model has been im lemented using the maining I 

IBM System/360 Continuous System Modeling Program fear of observing ir De уа ied 

(CSMP), it is easy to demonstrate effects of changing personal danger an 2 

various parameters on the waveshape produced by the APPARATUS 

system, and to introduce structural changes 1n the model (95. Fish, Stephen E. & Robinson, 

corresponding to new physical data or refinements in the 6095. T arch Center, Пр Cali) A new 

mathematical models of the various subsystems. Because Behavior um xol enter motor deprived visually 

CSMP is an application-oriented language, the user can coordination les! 

concentrate his efforts on the details of the system he is experienc’ 99 MS гооо ап ар 

studying rather than worry about subtleties of numeric 22(1), 28-29— тейштез the smoo тар. 

analysis and programming. This is a particularly relevant visu eer eet 3 cats with extensive 

consideration in discussing simulation for biomedical tiation О ерсе but Only US pnocular visual- 
tested in the apparatus. Ss 


applications.—Journal abstract. 
erience were Н 
TESTING motor 4. visval-motor Де in pet deprived and 
i 1 .—Journal abstract. 
н. Сава е а Lan i үс» experience atin, Y. G., Zavorotny, A. Lọ, & Soloviov, A.N. 


School of Speech Pathology, Language 645 
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Polish Psychological Bulletin, 


through the 
Tamowski tested 
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of retention and recall, and discovered the phenomenon 
of resistance of the forgotten (to Tecall), elaborating a 
scale to measure its strength. In a 3-volume work which 
crowned his career he discussed the results of his 
researches and offered а theoretical interpretation, 
—Journal abstract. 

6101. Ely, David J. (Porterville State Hosp., Calif.) 
Temporal duration as a dimension in generalization 
of the orienting response. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 271-276.—Conducted 2 exper- 
iments with 16 state hospital employees to determine 
whether generalization of habituation of the orienting 
response is generated by (a) an incoming stimulus that 
does not match a neuronal model established by 
previous stimulation, or (b) classically conditioning an 
inhibitory response to stimulus onset. The neuronal 
model theory predicts generalization along the dimen- 
sion of stimulus duration, while the conditioned inhi- 
bition theory does not. Ss were habituated to а 4.4-sec 
tone and tested on tones of .4, 2.4, 6.4, and 8.4 sec. It was 
found that .4- and 2.4-sec tones produced smaller 
orienting responses than 6.4- and 8.4-sec tones. This 
outcome did not appear to be that of generalized 
habituation of response but was identical to predictions 
based on conditioned inhibition theory.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6102. Newman, Frederick L., Andreone, C. Frank; 
Washburn, Lynne, & Purtle, Ronald B. (U. Miami) 
Multidimensional stimulus control: Effects of train- 
ing and/or testing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 290-296.—Conducted a 9-group 
experiment in which 32 female and 94 male under- 
graduates assayed overshadowing and masking effects as 
à function of differential training and testing conditions. 

€ training conditions contrasted 2 counterbalanced 
groups differentially trained along 1 of the 2 dimensions 
(the other dimension present, but nondifferentially 
reinforced), with a 3rd group receiving differential 
training along both dimensions simultaneously. Testing 
conditions contrasted single-dimension testing along 1 of 
the 2 dimensions (in the presence of the S+ component 
of the other dimension) with simultaneous testing along 
both dimensions, Simultaneous testing resulted in flatter 
gradients overall. Joint effects of training and testing 
were observed where some effects were shown to develop 
either early or late over the course of 5 alternating 
training and testing phases.—Journal abstract. 

6103. Smith, Sara W. (U. Illinois) Prediction of 
Word-finding from semantic relations. Disseriation 
ааз International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6088- 


6104. Steingrüber, Hans J. (U. Diisseldorf, Inst. of 
Psychology, W, Germany) Zur Messung der 
Fnac [Measurement of handedness.] Zeitschrift 

vrimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 

18(2), 337-357. In an effort to СТЫКЕ а methodology 
and criteria for testing handedness the existing tests were 
evaluated. 6 Procedures among them tapping, tracing, 
nalts and sorting of pearls were selected which 
illed the following requirements: (a) measurement of 
Psychomotor dominance, (b) administration as group 
ests, (c) minimum requirements of time and apparatus, 
and (d) testing various motor functions. The 6 tests were 
de Qut with 46 children in their 3rd year of school. 
d liability of 3 homogeneous tests (tracing, tapping, and 
lotting) was 77, у Пау with teacher judgments as 
criteria reached the same value. Although analysis of the 
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data revealed that the tests evaluated only a single aspect 
of handedness, the evaluation is of considerable practical 
significance. (English & French summaries) (31 ref.) 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

PERCEPTION 


6105. Gravetter, Frederick J. (Duke U.) Stimulus 
range as a frame of reference for judgment. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 
6075. 

6106. Kovac, Damian. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Principles of an interfunctional compre- 
hension of perception and its methodological con- 
sequences. Studia Psychologica, 1971, Vol. 13(4), 
268-280.—Asserts that no particular theory of percep- 
tion propounded thus far can be adopted unreservedly. 
This conclusion, deriving from methodological rather 
than theoretical considerations, ie, an interfunctional 
interpretation of perception, may be expressed by several 
premises: (a) physical changes are only potential infor- 
mation, (b) perception is affected by somatic functions, 
(c) sensory functions are à point of departure for 
perception, (d) perception can hardly be thought of 
without the participation of memory functions, (e) 
perception is more than a mere basis of thinking, and (f) 
it is more appropriate to speak of a perceiving S than of 
perception as an isolated process. Interfunctional inter- 
pretation of perception has also brought about wider 
methodological conclusions. Brief. evidence is presented 
from the area of phylogenesis, neurophysiology, cyber- 
netics, and psychopathology. Levels and types of mental 
regulation of behavior and site of perception in this 
conceptual model аге indicated. (Czech & Russian 
summaries) (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6107. Shugart, Betty J., Souder, Marjorie A. & 
Bunker, Linda K. (Le Tourneau Coll.) Relationship 
between vertical space perception and a dynamic 
non-locomotor balance task. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 43-46.—Selected 30 females 
in junior high school with extreme field-independent or 
field-dependent scores on а rod-and-frame test of 
perceptual style. The field-independent group performed 
significantly better on a subsequent stabilometer test of 
dynamic, nonlocomotor balancing ability. This group 
Was retested over a 15-mo period on à portable 
tod-and-frame apparatus. Significant test-retest corr- 
lations indicate the consistency and stability of field- 
independent cognitive style in female adolescents. 
—Journal abstract. 

6108. Simpson, W. E. (State U. New York, Oswego) 
Latency of locating lights and sounds. Journal. of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 169- 
175.—Tested the hypothesis that auditory localization 
Processes are more complex than visual localization 
processes in 3 experiments with 58 undergraduates. 
Stimulus azimuth and auditory intensity were varied as 
Was response mode—key pressing Or verbalization 
Cright" “left”). RT for localization was compare! 
against simple RT control data. Analyses of mean RT 
and variability of RT support the hypothesis. Giving S 
foreknowledge of the modality of a stimulus affected 
simple and localization RTs equally, indicating that 
stimulus uncertainty did not affect localization per 
Se.—Journal abstract. 

6109. Taylor, James G., Ross, Helen 
(110 Freedom Ave., Riverside, Kitwe, Z: 


E., & Lennie, Р. 
ambia) Under- 
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water distortion: And plain distortion. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 31-40—1п a 
previous study on underwater distortion of size, H. Ross, 
S. Franklin, С. Weltman, and P. Lennie (see PA, Vol. 
44:21705) report results which they claim to be at 
variance with a theory they attribute to J. С. Taylor. The 
so-called theory is actually a deduction from Taylor’s 
theory of perception, and when correctly stated, it is 
confirmed by the reported results. The use of objective 
methods for the study of perceptual adaptation is 
criticized, and it is argued that subjective reports give a 
more accurate account not only of perceptual adap- 
tation, but of the adaptation of the behavioral system 
that is disrupted by any transformation applied to the 
retinal input—Journal abstract. 

6110. Walker, James T. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Natural visual capture in bilateral length compar- 
isons. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 
241-251.— Presented objects to 16 male and 16 female 
right-handed undergraduates for left-right comparisons 
of perceived length. Objects on the left were slightly 
overestimated by vision alone but not by touch alone. 
This conflict between vision and touch occurred in the 
absence of any. experimentally induced distortion or 
illusion. Judgments made with concurrent vision and 
touch were similar to those made with vision alone 
regardless of whether the Os were judging which object 
felt longer, looked longer, or was longer. The resolution 
of a natural conflict between vision and touch is 
discussed as an example of natural visual capture. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Illusion 


6111. Butchard, N. & Pressey, A. W. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) The effects of closing lines on the 
two forms of the Müller-Lyer illusion. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 257-258.—Replicated 
Piaget’s study comparing the effects of closing lines on 
the arrowhead and arrowfeather forms of the Müller- 
Lyer illusion in order to validate E's contradictory 
findings. 60 introductory psychology students judged the 
length of both forms of the illusion using a 2 X 2 X 2 
design which varied the 2 versions as a function of length 
of oblique arms and open ys. closed forms. It was found 
that closing the arrowfeather target increased the illusion 
he arrowhead target reduced the illusion. In 
th of the oblique arms 
the arrowhead than the 


6112. Day, R. H. (Monash 
Australia) Visual spatial illusions: 


when independently АМРИ Se, Maller Layer 


illusions are considered. 
i wski, : 
6113. Ellis, Hadyn & Derego jun (O termine 


Scotland 
f. М 


magnitudes of 9 
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Motor Skills 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 50.—Asked 26 
college students to determine the magnitude of 3 
geometrical illusions by using (a) the traditional ad- 
Јиѕітепі method; and (b) a more expedient technique in 
Which S selects from a number of figures which 
Progressively counteract the illusion, i.e., the figure in 
which the relevant lines seem equal, straight, etc. No 
significant correlations were found in estimates derived 
from the 2 methods for any illusion. Retest responses of 
11 Ss indicate that whereas the adjustment method was 
reliable, the selection method was not.—Author abstract, 

6114. Goodwin, Guy M., McCloskey, D. Ian, & 
Matthews, Peter B, (U. Oxford, Lab. of Physiology, 
England) Proprioceptive illusions Induced by muscis 
vibration: Contribution by muscle Spindles to per- 


—Journal abstract, 


6115. Gross, Madeleine M. (Stanford U, Hem 
Spheric specialization for pairs ot £c 
Poh sies and postal stimull: A reaction time 
analysis. Dissertation А stracts Ij і 
Vol, DIO BN Ericus acts International, 1972(Apr), 


16. Malone, Paul. (Ù, Texas, Arli 
of practice effects with the Maller-Lyer Mer 


Time 


OI cL corre The experie: iti 
Medical Journal, 1969(Dec), rol Абаз, те. а 
Dauer Rudolph & Gillies, John 77; 
Е Devon, Pa). Measure ое ца 

ns of future me T'S) e 
Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. Заб Int ig eal d a 


development of an Intensity measure of tie des dhe 


dimension of future time i i 

me ure Perspective, 
оза посце, it is based not a freque; nk most 
content but on an algebraic jud, i 
from M. Fishbein and B. Ravens 6141 Model derived 
abstract, 


- (Road Research Lab., Crowthorne 
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6120. Montgomery, Robert L. & Enzie, Russell F, (U, 1 


Missouri, Rolla) Social influence and the estimation 
of time. Psychonomic Science. 1971(Jan), Vol. 220), 
77-18.—Determined the usefulness of time estimation as 
а standard task in social-influence studies by replicating 
M. Sherif's (see PA, Vol. 27:7125) autokinetic research, 
180 male undergraduates received 15-, 45-, or 75-sec time 
intervals during 2 sessions. Ss wrote estimates in Session 
1 and gave oral estimates in Session 2 or vice versa, 
Results are in agreement with Sherif's autokinetic 
research, indicating that time estimation is an acceptable 
substitute for the autokinetic effect, which is expensive 
and cumbersome.—Journal abstract 
6121. Rivero, William T. (Louisiana State U.) Time 
judgment as a function of angular velocity, Psycho- 
Examined 
the possible effects of angular velocity upon time 
judgment in an experiment with 36 male undergraduates. 
Angular velocity was induced by means of a motor- 
driven rotating chair. An analysis of variance and t test 
indicated that bodily rotation during time reproductions 
had a significant (p < .05) effect upon 27- and 37-sec 
time reproductions. Results imply that speed of rotation 
is directly Proportional to the magnitude and occurrence 
of positive time-judgment error. Journal abstract. 


VISION 


‚ 6122. Cox, Sue I. & Dember, William М. (U. 
Cincinnati) Effects of target-fleld luminance, inter: 
stimulus interval, and target-mask separation on 
extent of visual backward masking. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 79-80.—Replicated D. 
Purcell, A. Stewart, and W. Dember's (see PA, Vol. 
43:6191) study on the spatial effectiveness of the mask 
Using 5 male and 5 female undergraduates. In accord- 
ance with previous findings, target field luminance, 
interstimulus interval, and Spatial separation of target 
and mask had significant effects on backward masking. 
Quantitative differences between the results of the 
Studies are attributed to a masking-by-flashes effect in 

earlier study or, when considered in terms of 
receptive fields, to the involvement of different-sized 
receptive fields Tesulting from the difference in the size of 

€ targets employed. Results provide an estimate of the 
radius of the inhibitory region for the detection system 
that is in close accord with such estimates from 
experiments using quite different procedures. (18 ref.) 

6123 cabstracr. {дү 

„Geldard, Frank A. (Princeton U.) Vision— 
a wide mantel, еар Psychophysics, 1972(Маг), 
Vol. 1163), 193-197.— Summarizes C. H. Graham's 
contributions to visual science. The emphasis is on his 
research in color vision, but work on stereoscopic vision 
is also mentioned, 

6124. Hinton, J. w. (U. Southampton, England) 
Autokinesis and eye movement control-system 
Stabilization: Pilot Study on effect of brief hand 
viewing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 330.—Describes a Study with 24 naive Ss testing 
the hypothesis that viewing a familiar object in known 
elation to the head delays oculomotor control unsta- 
bilization. Results indicate that a brief view of the hand 
indeed, latency of autokinesis, This increase was 
independent of various 60-sec prefixation displays, 
although induced afterimage caused latency increase. 
Results Are considered in light of R. Gregory & O. 

angwill’s ideas оп the basis of autokinesis, and B. 
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Craske & W. Templeton’s findings on “cross-modal 
testing” and eye position stabilization —Author abstract. 

6125. Jeanrenaud, Claudine Y. (U. Illinois) Novelty 
and complexity as а function of preference for visual 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5629-5630. 

6126. Keesey, Ulker Т. (О. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) Flicker and pattern detection: A comparison 
of thresholds. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 62(3), 446-448.— Compared the thresh- 
old amounts of light variation needed for 3 human Ss to 
see flicker and to see a flickering line, as functions of 
frequency of variation. It was found that the 2 thresholds 
were significantly different. Sensitivity to flicker in- 
creased between .4 and approximately 10 Hz, and 
showed a subsequent decrease at higher frequencies. 
Sensitivity to spatial contrast decreased gradually be- 
tween 3 and 30 Hz.—Journal abstract. 

6127. Murch, Gerald М. (Portland State U.) Bin- 
ocular relationships in a size and color orientation 
specific aftereffect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 30-34.— Monocularly established 
the McCollough effect, an orientation-specific color 
effect, using the aftereffect inspection pattern of C. 
Blakemore and P. Sutton (see PA, Vol. 45:3287) oriented 
vertically on a red ground, which alternated with the 
inspection pattern oriented horizontally on a green 
ground. 48 undergraduates were tested for the size 
aftereffect and the McCollough effect with neutral 
vertically and horizontally oriented test patterns pre- 
sented either to the same eye used during inspection or to 
the opposite eye. The size aftereffect showed interocular 
transfer as it occurred in both conditions, while the 
McCollough effect was observed only in the same eye 
test condition. Results are interpreted to mean that the 
McCollough effect involves color adaptation at a visual 
locus separate from orientation-specific receptors. 
—Journal abstract. 

6128. Parker, D. M. (U. Durham, England) Contrast 
and size variables and the tilt after-effect. Quarterly 


ment. When the contrast of adapting and test gratings 1 
varied concomitantly over 4 levels, the magnitude of the 
tilt aftereffect does not change. When the contrast of the 
adapting grating is higher than the 
magnitude of the aftereffect is increa: 
contrast is lower than the test grating, the magnitude of 
the aftereffect is decreased. When the bar width of the 
test grating is narrower ог broader than 
adapting grating, the magnitude of the aftereffect does 
not change. Implications of these results for a neuro- 
physiological explanation of the tilt aftereffect аге 
discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6129. Radeau, Monique & Bertelson, Paul. (Free U. 
Brussels, Experimental Psychology Lab., Belgium) Ad- 
aptation a un déplacement prismatique sur la base 
de stimulations exafférentes en conflit. [Adaptation 
to prismatic displacement on the basis of conflicting 
exafferent stimulations.] Psychologica Belgica, 1969, Vol. 
9(2), 133-140.—Investigated whether exposure to both 
displaced visual stimulation and nondisplaced auditory 
Stimulation originating from the same source woul 
Permit adaptation. The task consisted of 90 trials in 
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which 26 Ss pointed at targets defined by both light and 
buzzer while wearing vertical prisms which caused a 11° 
left or right displacement of the visual field. Performance 
in pointing at both visual and auditory targets was 
compared before and after the experimental treatment. It 
revealed a significant shift of the auditory pointing in the 
direction of the prismatic displacement and of the visual 
pointing in the opposite direction. Both shifts were 
approximately equal, their mean value being roughly 
20% of the prismatic displacement. 13 controls were 
exposed to visual targets only while wearing the prisms, 
and showed no aftereffect whatever. It seems therefore 
that exposure to rearranged visual and auditory 
exafferent stimulations is a sufficient condition for 
partial adaptation to occur.—English abstract. 

6130. Rainbolt, Harry & Small, Arnold M. (Kansas 
State U.) Mach bands in auditory masking: An 
attempted replication. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 567-574. 
—Attempted to replicate the 1969 report of E. Carterette, 
M. Friedman, and J. Lovell on the existence of auditory 
masking effects similar to Mach bands їп vision. 
Threshold for sinusoids in narrow bands of noise were 
estimated for 5 listeners using an adaptive psycho- 
physical procedure. Results show little, if any, similarity 

Band effects, but are in line with what would be 
expected based on a traditional critical band concept. 


6131. Standing, L. G. & Dodwell, P. C. (Bishop's U., 
Canada) Retroactive contour 
enhancement: A new visual storage effect. Quarterly 

1972(Feb), Vol. 
24(1), 21-29.—A test stimulus (a visual form) which is 
tion threshold when flashed briefly against 


phenomenon. 2 experiments with > 
O's and 1 well-practiced О, respectively, 
In Exp. I the retroac f 
established, and in Exp. II some of the properties of the 
effect were explored in more detail. The tasks used were 
forced-choice, and the phenomenon provided a new 
demonstration of visual storage effects which previously 
have generally been reported only for supraliminal visual 


test stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 
Chapman, C. Richard & Feather, Ben w. (О. 
on i dic ] School) Modification of percep- 


bi od s M La irit visual stimulus, Ше 
Жш (UCS) was е а desint о Бот пе tials, 
ара id sanus ifia t C, decreases. No 
Pd aon Р оао of this finding to perceptual 


conditioning. The 
defense is noted.—Journal abstract. 
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6133. Ellis, Duke & Dember, William N. (U. Cin- 
cinnati) Backward masking of visual targets with 
internal contours: A replication. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 91-92.—Replicated a study by S. 
Cox and W. Dember (see PA, Vol. 44:15777). Results 
with 5 female and 3 male undergraduates confirmed 
findings of a decreased susceptibility to backward 
masking of disk-shaped targets with increasing numbers 
of internal black-white segments. 2 trends appearing in 
the earlier study were also investigated: (a) the elevated 
threshold of a 16-segmented target under a no-masking 
condition, and (b) the facilitation of that target’s 
detectability under a masking condition. Both trends 
reoccurred in the present data, but only the Ist was 
statistically reliable. Results suggest that visual targets 
with many internal contours in close proximity may 
generate inhibition as well as excitation, and that for 
such targets a masking stimulus may serve both to 
disinhibit and to inhibit target detection.—Journal 
abstract. 

6134. Foot, Hugh C. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Intermittent viewing in a study of 
visual prediction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 223-226.—43 undergraduates predicted the 
point of coincidence of 2 pointers rotating at different 
rates, the trailing 1 closing on the leading | in a speed 
ratio of 3:2. Prior to prediction (viewing period) pointer 
rotation was displayed intermittently with variations in 
the display to no-display ratio. Results do not support 
the hypothesis that the greater apparent opportunity for 
feedback provided by intermittent viewing would pro- 
duce more accurate predictions than continuous viewing. 
Ss' tendencies to over- or underestimate the point of 
coincidence appeared to be related to their estimates of 
the relative rates of travel by the 2 pointers. This suggests 
that the large consistent errors made by many Ss might 
be due to a ташаа and often erroneous assumption 
concerning the rate of gain of the 1 pointer oi 
eae una abstract. i p me 

Д Б, › Wayne & Carpenter, David L. 
(Northern Illinois .) Verldical rotation in depth in 
unidimensional polar Projections devoid of three 
motion-parallax cues. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 213-216.— Presented a 
horizontal TOW of dots upon a frontal screen converging 
to and diverging from an end dot in a manner faithfully 
simulating rotation in depth to 24 undergraduates. Os 
judged the direction of that simulated rotation. Although 
they saw only a pie-shaped sector of the Circuit of 
rotation devoid of previously identified perceptual cues 
to rotation direction, Os identified rotation direction at a 
level significantly beyond chance. It is Suggested that the 
acceleration/displacement disproportionalities of the 
Math dob, д} кее stimulus gradient of these 

proportionalities, mediates these veridical j 
SL abstract. Tidiéal judgments, 

. Itel’son, L, B. (Teachers Coll., Vladimir, USSR 
Paradoksy vosprlyatiya i ekstrapolyatsionnyo 
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exposed 150 times for 500 msec., with each exposure 
followed by a tone. The same stimuli were then exposed 
for .02 sec, but were mixed with blank trials. All 
exposures were followed by a tone. Ss reported seeing 
any of the 3 objects on blank trials at statistically 
significant ps. It is hypothesized that (a) when stimu- 
lation is sufficient to arouse preexisting standard 
percepts but insufficient for adequate perception, per- 
ceptual extrapolation occurs; (b) one of the efferent links 
in the visual analyzer switches on and includes in the 
perceptual process the entire past perceptual experience 
of the O; and (c) this gives the extrapolating process the 
characteristics of a local, self-regulating, and circular 
mechanism. (English summary) (24 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

6137. Kinsbourne, Marcel & Innis, Nancy. (Duke U.) 
Visual search through short digit sequences is self 
terminating. Acta Psychologica, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 
54—59.—11 18-37 yr. old Ss searched through 2, 4, 6, and 
8 digit arrays for a target digit, which, when present, was 
!/ the time represented once, and !/, the time twice in the 
array. Search latencies were shorter under the dual than 
the single target condition, supporting a self-terminating 
model of search.—Journal abstract. 1 

6138. Long, Nigel R. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Brisbane, Australia) Backward and forward Crawford 
masking of multiple recognition stimuli. Асга Psycho- 
logica, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 76—78.—Examined the 
interaction of interstimulus intervals and mask duration 
in the masking of multiple, patterned, recognition stimuli 
under conditions of Crawford masking. With the 
exception of the l-msec mask duration, backward 
masking produced a greater and forward masking a 
lesser effect. 

6139, MacLeod, Donald I. (U. Cambridge, Psycho- 
logical Lab., England) Rods cancel cones in flicker. 
Nature, 1972(Jan), Vol. 235(5334), 173-174.—Reports 
experiments in which an О directed his gaze at a feeble 
ted spot. The test patch, a flickering circular field which 
subtended 3° at the O's eye, was situated at 5° above his 
line of sight so that it produced an image оп a retinal 
area well supplied with both rods and cones. At a flicker 
frequency of 7.5 Hz. results differed considerably from 
the expected pattern, ie, instead of becoming more 
conspicuous as the test field intensity increased, the 
flicker was visible at scotopic levels of intensity, and 
again at photopic levels, but not at mesopic levels. 
Another unusual phenomenon was the way that sensi- 
tivity to flicker varied with background intensity. A 
revival of flicker which had been cancelled in a mesopic 
null was achieved using a blue-green light to stimulate 
rods and a deep red light to stimulate cones. Flicker was 
invisible only when the light stimulus for rods was 
approximately in phase with the light stimulus for cones. 

5 supports the cancellation hypothesis for it is only 
when the stimuli are in phase that the postulated phase 
shift yields signals that can cancel. By creating the phase 
shift, the slowness of rods makes it possible to account 
for the mesopic null while retaining the assumption that 
the signal passing from eye to brain is simply the sum of 
the signals generated by rods and cones.—P. Hertzberg. 

$140. Mehling, Kevin D., Collins, William E. & 
Schroeder, David J, (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst. 
Psychology Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Some effects 
о! perceived size, retinal Size, and retinal speed on 
duration of spiral attereffect. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 197XFeb), Vol. 34(1), 247-259—-Obtained from 
14 male undergraduates measures of (a) perceived size, 


Sp 
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distance, and speed of rotating spirals; and (b) duration 
of the spiral aftereffect (SAE). In the size constant 
condition, a 4-in spiral was positioned to subtend visual 
angles of '/, 1, 2, 4, or 8° with 7 rates of retinal speed 
(10-100 minarcs/sec) used at each angle. In the angle 
constant condition, 3 sizes of spirals were positioned so 
that each subtended visual angles of 2, 4, and 8°, with 
physical speed (75 rpm) or retinal speed (45 minarcs/sec) 
held constant. SAE durations were significantly affected 
by low retinal speeds, small visual angles, and perceived 
size per unit of retinal size. (16 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

6141. Miller, Leon K. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Letter recognition: Effects of interitem similarity and 
report requirements. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 252-256.—Investigated the effects 
of auditory similarity, visual similarity, and position of 
letters within the visual field upon letter recognition in2 
experiments with 78 undergraduates. In Exp. I, signif- 
icant differences associated with visual, but not auditory, 
similarity were found when Os were asked to report 1, 3, 
or all items from S.item linear arrays. As report 
requirements. increased, left-right differences in report 
accuracy increased, although items in the center of the 
field were reported most accurately. In Exp. Il, either 1 
or 5 items were requested from the arrays presented in 
Exp. I after а delay of 2 or 4 sec. Significant effects 
associated with both auditory and visual similarity were 
found, together with a tendency for items to the left of 
fixation to be reported most accurately. Results are 
discussed. in terms of recent theories dealing with the 
encoding of visually presented material. (21 ref.}—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

6142. Shiffrin, Richard M. & Gardner, Gerald T. 
(Indiana U.) Visual processing capacity and atten- 
tional control. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 72-82.— Tested whether visual 
1 control, and with 
periments 


key letters was present in briefly 
displays. The simultaneous condition present 
letters concurrently for t msec., preceded an 
by masking fields. The sequential condition presented 
the letters successively, each prece 
masking field, each for t msec. 
condition, Ss were given the onset order of the 4 letters. 
Results demonstrate simultaneous and sequential con- 
ditions to be equal. It is concluded that the initial stages 
of visual processing, up to at least tl 
recognition, take place without capacity 
without attentional control. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6143. Spencer, Terry J., Hawkes, Larry, & Mattson, 
Gregory. (Kent State U.) Effect of a forward indicator 
on backward masking. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 297-301.—Obtained 
backward masking functions for а single-letter (SL) 
visual display and for 12-letter (12-L) circular displays 
presented with either а simultaneous or 130 msec. 
leading indicator. 


report both the indicated letter (Ist position) and the 
letter directly opposite (2nd position) in the 12-L 


conditions. The lst-position forward indicator function 
asymptoted to its no-mask control approximately 

msec, faster than the Ist-position simultaneous indicator 
functions, and at about the same mask delay as the SL 
function. The pattern of results suggest that differences 
in masking ranges between single- and multiple-element 
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displays are a function of encoding strategy rather than a 
difference in icon formation time.—Journal abstract. 

6144. Tutoo, D. N. Ninety years of research on the 
Mirror-Tracing Test. Education & Psychology. Review, 
197 1(Apr), Vol. 11(2-3), 32-39.— Describes the uses and 
findings of various researchers who have employed the 
Mirror-Tracing Test. From its beginning as a tool for 
studying the relationship between visual perception and 
motor movements, the test has been applied to a variety 
of problems based on learning, e.g. trial and error, 
transfer of training, delinquency, pilot selection, and 
psychotherapy. It is shown the test is a multivariate tool 
with both assets and liabilities in psychological research. 
—P. Hertzberg. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


6145. Aume, Nilss M. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., O.) Human 
estimation of proportional distances and distance 
ratios with the aid of a reference length. USAF 
AMRL Technical Report, 1971(Jun), No. 70-78, 32 
p.—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate human 
ability to estimate the location of a target point. Findings 
suggest the value of a physically present reference 
distance for communicating the location of an obscure 

oint. 
£ 6146. Brebner, John; Shepard, Maxine, & Cairney, 
Peter. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) Spatial rela- 
tionships and S-R compatibility. Acta Psychologica, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1); 1-15.—Performed a visual, 2- 
choice RT experiment to assess the effect upon per- 
formance of compatibility of 3 spatial relationships: (a) 
and response mechanisms, (b) between 


signals and effector positions, and (c) between response 
i itions. The authors’ data 


c affect performance. More generally, the 
1 results point to the need to separate the 
effects of these 3 relationships which are typically 
confounded in studies of spatial compatibility. 7 


\—Journal abstract. У 
ebd obert & Check, Ronald. (Vanderbilt U.) 
ndence between binocular rivalry suppres- 
tion and magnitude of suppression. Journal 
1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 
283-289.—The threshold for test-probe 
ted to the eye during phases of suppression 

1 f binocular rivalry (the 


ion effect). The relationship between magnitude 


phases was examin 


presenting probe stimuli at 


intervals throughout suppression phases. 
form recognition 
poral points after onset of suppression. 

ition thresholds are signific 


representative temporal 
Forced-choice 


n between mag- 
and suppression duration, ап 
and duration are controlled by 


;sms.—Journal abstract. 
separate mechanisms.—/ou а ДЫ 


E es Force Base, Medical Div., Aer- 
ical Lab, О.) Flare range estimation: 


Medical е 
Ёчайшайоп ot aids. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 
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1970(Feb), No. 69-128, 41 p.—Evaluated devices for 
estimating the range to a simulated pyrotechnic flare 
against several unaided conditions. 2 devices based ona 
photometric concept and 2 based on a geometric concept 
were used. The best aid was a human-engineered 
triangulation device (Ritchie Ranger Modified), which 
requires that 2 flares be dropped a known distance apart. 
Because of the time required to operate the device, it is 
not recommended for field use in its present form. The 
devices based on the photometric concept were too 
inaccurate to be recommended. The errors of naked eye 
judgements are discussed. Average errors ranged up to 
about 50%. Also discussed are technological require- 
ments for operational ranging devices and future plans 
for an inflight evaluation of methods for flare range 
estimation.—Journal abstract. 

6149. Markley, Robert P. (Ft. Hays Kansas State 
Coll.) Magnitude estimation: Range of response and 
the exponent. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
22(2), 71—73.—Studied the magnitude-estimation judg- 
ments by 24 male Ss of the apparent distance of a space 
vehicle in a reduced cue setting. The effects of stimulus 
range on response range and the exponent of a 
Stevens-type power function were investigated. Limi- 
tations upon the generality of previous findings about 
the effects of this variable are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

6150. Stacey, Barrie С. & MacLean, lain E. (U. 
Strathclyde, Glasgow, Scotland) Scalar perception and 
judgment of angles. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 295-298. Outlines W, C. Gogel's 
analysis of the problems asociated with scalar percep- 
ions, with particular reference to the measurement of 
perceived size and distance (perceived extent). Results of 
previous experiment by the authors on the perception 
of angular extent are used to critically evaluate Gogel’s 
analysis, It is concluded that his propositions and 
*xperimental results lack generality. Severe problems are 
associated with the application of calibration equations 
o response indices of perceived extent under reduced- or 
ninimal-cue conditions of observation. However, there is 
10 doubt about the significance of the problems raised 
y Gogel’s analysis—Journal abstract. 

6151. Young, Robert Н. & Lit, Alfred. 
stereoscopic aculty for 
'ackground wavelengths at Scotopic and 
els. Perception & Psychophysics, 

d ai oe pri Color visioned Ss made 
{uidistance settings in а 2-rod appara i i 
nd 4 chromatic (red, yellow, sca ahd ee 
'ounds, photometrically matched at each of 8 or 9 test 
vels within ‚а total retinal-illuminance range of 4 log 
115, The binocular depth settings were analyzed in 
rms of the angular magnitude of both the variable and 
e constant error. The curves Tepresenting the different 
ivelengths essentially overlapped throughout the total 
amination range, indicating that, for both tod and 
ne vision, wavelength has no differential effect on the 
riability of depth settings. The data for the variable 


(Ripon Coll. 
Photometrically аан) 


formance level, (17 Tef.)—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


6152. Reynolds, Richard E. (Miami U.) The absolute 
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Judgment of hue: The effect of stimulus restriction, 
visual anchors, sex of subject and response appro- 
priateness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6085. 

6153. Thornton, W. A. (Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Fluorescent & Vapor Lamp Div. Bloomfield, NJ.) 
Three-color visual response. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1972(Mar), Vol. 62(3), 457-459.—The 
chromaticity of an element in any visual scene is 
established with minimum power input to the eye when 
light from the element is composed of a mixture of 
spectral colors near 450, 540, and 610 nm. In white light, 
these are chromatically the most effective wavelengths 
for color discrimination of illuminated objects. Least- 
effective wavelengths are near 500 and 580 nm; these are 
shown to be harmful in the sense of causing confusion. 
Various experiments described here indicate that 3-color 
response of human vision consists of well-separated 
channels peaking near 450, 540, and 610 nm. This 
response is related to the color-matching functions of the 
1931 Commission International de l'Eclairage Standard 
Observer and to brightness per watt of spectral colors. 
—Journal abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


6154. Abbamonte, Michael & Evans, Selby H. (Texas 
Christian U., Inst. for the Study of Cognitive Systems) 
VARGUS pattern synthesis techniques and their 
applications. U.S. Army Human Engineering Labora- 
tories Technical Memorandum, 1971(Nov), No. 21-71, 125 
p.—Describes a collection of computer programs devel- 
oped for use in research on human pattern perception. 
(43 ref.) 

6155. Gips, James. (Stanford U.) A new reversible 
figure. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
306.—Presents a new reversible figure similar to the 
Necker cube. The figure is discussed briefly in terms of 
both human and computer vision.—Author abstract. 

6156. Lindauer, Martin S. (State U. New York, 
Brockport) Psychological aspects of form perception 
In abstract art. Sciences de l'Art, 1970, Vol. 7, 19- 
24—Studied the perception of abstract art using 54 
paintings by Davis, Pollock, and DeKooning. In Study I, 
artists and nonartists indicated their preferred orien- 
tation for the paintings. The orientations chosen, 
although not necessarily in agreement with the artists’ 
intentions, were significantly above chance levels. In 
Study 1I, the correct title and titles by the same and 2 
other artists were presented to 48 Ss with 9 paintings. 
Titles were matched to 8 paintings at above chance 
fabectations. Judgments were as likely to be correct or 
from other titles of the Same artist as from different 
artists. In Study IIT, anticipated sex differences and an 
expected relationship between preference and complex- 
ity were not found. Differences between the 2 rankings in 
Most cases were significantly high and their directions 
varied. Consensus among complexity judgments was 
greater than among Preference evaluations and were 
more extreme, suggesting that Ss responded to sharply 
contrasting and multidimensional properties. In Study 
IV. Ss viewed the Paintings for 30, 60, or 90 sec. or 
self-regulated exposure. Liking was related to exposure 
ume. Results are considered relevant to issues in form 
Lege and aesthetics. Aurhor. abstract. 

> Vekker, L. M., Brovar, A. V., Vladimirova, N. 
M., & Mikhailova, I. A. (State U., Leningrad, USSR) О 
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sootnoshenli strukturnykh | statisticheskikh 
kharakteristik obrazov vospriyatlya raznoi stepeni 
konstantnosti. [The correspondence between structural 
and statistical features of percepts differing in degree of 
constancy.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
36-49.—Studied form percepts by presenting 8- and 
10-sided figures, one component at a time, using a film 
projector whose projection speed increased from 8-150 
frames/sec in the course of exposure of a single figure. 
Ss' drawings of the figures were rated and grouped in 5 
categories depending on the degree of resemblance to the 
originals. It was found that these categories correspond 
to the 5 stages in the emergence of a form percept as the 
luminance of the form is increased from subthreshold 
levels. Analogous results were obtained in an earlier 
experiment on the tactual recognition of form in which 
information was supplied by changing from passive to 
active tactile exploration of the form. Results are 
discussed in information-theoretical terms, and an 
attempt is made to subsume the empirical results under 
the general theory of statistical and structural organi- 
zation of signals. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 


Eye Movement 


6158. Goldwater, Bram С. (U. Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada) Psychological significance of 
pupillary movements. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(May), Vol. 77(5), 340-355,—Pupillary dilation, the 
light reflex, and spontaneous fluctuations in pupil size 
have been used as dependent variables in psychological 
investigations. A review of these studies provides 
evidence for the effectiveness of the E as an index of 
autonomic activity in psychophysiological research. 
Methodological problems in the pupillary literature are 
discussed, and directions for further research аге 
suggested. (105 ref.)—J/ournal abstract. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


6159. Stewart, Barbara R. (Columbia U.) Temporal 
summation during dark adaptation. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1972(Mar), Vol. 62(3), 
449457.—Determined the change of critical duration 
and of the form of the function relating threshold energy 
to stimulus duration for 2 Ss during the Ist 22 sec. of 
dark adaptation, following light adaptation to several 
luminances. For all adapting luminances tested, the 
critical duration increased during dark adaptation from 
the value obtained for the increment threshold. As 
adapting luminance decreased or time in the 
increased, the form of the summation function changed; 
the transition from complete temporal summation to no 
summation became less abrupt. The data show depar- 
tures from the equivalent-background analysis of dark 
adaptation. A filter model relating threshold energy and 
time constant under varying adaptation conditions is 
Suggested to provide a general description of the data. 
The change of temporal summation during dark adap- 
tation is similar to that found for decreased size an 
wavelength of test field and background luminance. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


AUDITION 
6160. Braida, L. D. & Durlach, N. I. (Massachusetts 
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Inst. of Technology, Center for Communications Sci- 
ences) Intensity perception: Il. Resolution in one- 
Interval paradigms. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 483-502.—Con- 
ducted 6 experiments using 12 Os on tone pulses to test 
predictions of the authors’ (see PA, Vol. 45:9231) 
preliminary theory of intensity resolution relevant to 
l-interval. paradigms. Resolution was measured in 
identification and scaling experiments as a function of 
the range, number, and distribution of intensities, and 
the availability of feedback. Some of the results support 
the theory (e.g. the dependence of resolution on range 
and number of stimuli in absolute identification). Other 
results, however, (e.g, those comparing resolution in 
identification with resolution in magnitude estimation 
for a small common range) indicate that the theory is 
inadequate and needs to be revised. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6161. Cohen, Alexander; Anticaglia, Joseph R., & 
Carpenter, Paul L. (National Inst. for Occupational 
Safety & Health, Cincinnati, О.) Temporary threshold 
shift In hearing from exposure to different noise 
spectra at equal dBA level. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 503- 
507.—Investigated whether sound-level measurements in 
dbA could adequately depict harmfulness to hearing 
from exposures to noises differing widely in spectra. 11 
20-26 yr. old male listeners were exposed in separate 
sessions to each of 3 noises whose spectral slopes were 
—6, 0, and +6 db/oct band, and then reexposed to the 
same noises in 3 additional sessions. АП noises were 
presented for 30 min. by earphone at 100 dbA. Analyses 
of variance of the temporary threshold shift, corrected to 
2 min. postexposure (TTS,), showed insignificant dif- 
ferences owing to the spectral variations for both test 
and retest conditions as averaged across audiometric 
frequencies 250-8,000 Hz. Interactive effects between 
spectra and test frequencies were significant, the -6- and 
0-db. spectral conditions causing relatively more TTS, at 
frequencies below 3,000 Hz., and the +6-db. spectrum 
more TTS, at frequencies above 3,000 Hz. Implications 
for noise hazard rating schemes using dbA measures as 
contrasted with spectral determinations are discussed. 


| abstract. 
Journal dona, A. J. & Goldstein, J. L. (Massa- 
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ness of an acoustic stimulus in the right and left ear in 
binaural interaction.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 210-212.—Studied 
the effect of above-the-threshold intensity of the stim- 
ulating sound on its lateralization, and whether a certain 
increase of sound intensity would cause unequal in- 
creases in loudness on both sides. Clicks of .2 msec. 
duration were used as stimuli for each ear separately, 
thresholds of their audibility were determined, then each 
ear received sound clicks of equal increase above the 
threshold intensity, corresponding to the levels of 5, 10, 
20, and 30 db., respectively. When the resulting sound 
image was displaced from the sagittal plane, the amount 
of displacement was determined. 573 tests were per- 
formed on 12 Ss; in 398 cases there was a shift from the 
sagittal plane. Average values of the shifts (р < .001) 
and frequencies of those shifts were determined and 
found to be practically independent of intensity. There- 
fore, sound lateralization was not caused by a different 
increase of loudness in the left and right ear. A 2nd series 
of experiments was performed in which the binaural 
effect was created, and then the 2 monoaural compo- 
nents of the binaural were applied, and their loudness 
compared. Thus, the observed lateralization was not 
caused either by the shift of monaural thresholds or by 
unequal increase in loudness in each ear. Lateralization 
is concluded to be the product of binaural interaction. 
Redistribution of left and right loudness occurs, the 
monaural sounds when combined are not of equal 
loudness, and the combination sound is dislocated from 
the median рІапе,—/. Haley. 

6164. McFadden, Dennis; Russell, William E, & 
Pulliam, Kenneth A. (U. Texas) Monaural and binaural 
masking patterns for a low-frequency tone. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, 
Pt. 2), 534-543.— Conducted a tonal masking experiment 
of the sort pioneered by К. Wegel and C. Lane in which 
both monotic and dichotic stimulation were given to 3 
males, aged 21-24 yr. The monotic data were similar to 
the classical data. There was a local minimum in 
masking at the masker frequency, gradually more 
masking at adjacent frequencies, and then a gradual and 
asymmetric decline at frequencies more distant from the 
masker. For the dichotic condition, however, masking 
Was greatest at the masker frequency, and showed 2 local 
minima at about +10 Hz. from the masker before 
declining gradually for more distant frequencies. These 2 
minima are interpreted as reflecting a kind of time 
constant in the binaural system, an interpretation that 
receives support from research on binaural beats. Across 
signal frequencies, the masking-level differences ranged 

from about 1-11 db. (22 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 
6165. Mikaelian, Harutune H. (Connecticut Coll.) 


ransfer of adaptation to rearranged i 
à а ged ear-hand coordin- 
ition, 16 right-handed Ss were exposed to auditory 


daptation.—J/ournal abstract. 
6166. Piazza, R. (Galileo Ferraris National Inst. of 
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Electrical Engineering, Turin, Italy) The masking of 
binaural beats of a pure sound with a differential 
sound. Audiology, 1972(May), Vol. 11(3-4), 169-176, 
—Examined the masking of binaural beats between a 
pure tone, stimulating 1 ear, of f, + d frequency (d = 3 
Hz.) and the differential sound originated in the other 
ear by stimulation with the mixing of 2 pure tones of 
frequency f, f, (ff, = f). The masking sound was a 
3rd-octave filtered white noise, of nominal frequency f, 
variable between 200-4,000 Hz., and variable sound 
pressure. For each f, and for each constant value of f, f,, 
f, the minimum SPL of the narrow-band noises for 
masking the beat was measured as a function of the 
frequency f,; the SPL of the pure tones was maintained 
constant at 45 db. The minimum SPL of the narrow- 
band noises for masking the normal beats (a pure tone of 
315 Hz. at the left ear, of 318 Hz. at the right ear) was 
determined. The latter measurement gave, as expected, a 
very deep minimum at 315 Hz.; from the other 
measurements some oscillations of experimental values 
occurred, with a mean value generally decreasing as the 
nominal frequency of the masking noise increased. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

6167. Springer, Sally M. (Stanford U.) Lateralization 
of phonological processing in a dichotic detection 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6089—6090. 

6168. Stokinger, T. E., Cooper, W. A., & Meissner, W. 
А. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Oklahoma City) 
Influence of binaural interaction on the measure- 
ment of perstimulatory loudness adaptation. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, 
Pt. 2), 602-607.—Measured perstimulatory loudness 
adaptation by 2 techniques which utilized varying 
amounts of simultaneous contralateral stimulation in 2 
experiments with a total of 30 young adults. In Exp. I, a 
single simultaneous dichotic loudness balance method 
was employed with comparison signals of 200- and 
2,000-msec duration and with an adapting signal of 8 sec. 
More adaptation was noted when the longer comparison 
signal was employed. In Exp. II, a modified tracking 
procedure utilized comparison signal duty cycles of 
162% and 50%. The higher duty cycle yielded a greater 
Magnitude of test-ear adaptation than the lower duty 
cycle. Results support the hypothesis that perstimulatory 
loudness adaptation is dependent on simultaneous 
binaural stimulation and is related to the amount of that 
stimulation. It is concluded that adaptation is not a 
monaural or a purely peripheral phenomenon.—Journal 
abstract. 

6169. Stokinger, T. E., Cooper, W. A., Meissner, W. 
A, & Jones, К. О. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Oklahoma City) Intensity, frequency, and duration 
effects in the measurement of monaural perstimu- 
latory loudness adaptation. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 197XFeb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 608- 
616.—Measured perstimulatory loudness adaptation in 
26 young adults by delayed balance and by single 
Simultaneous balance methods, The adapting signals 
consisted of all combinations of intensity (SPL 30, 50, 80, 
and 100 db.), frequency (250, 1,000, and 4,000 Hz), and 
duration (1, 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 30 sec.). Results reveal 
little adaptation with simultaneous balances and slightly 
negative adaptation with delayed balances. Duration of 
the adapting signal had no significant effect on the data. 
However, the differences between methods of meas- 
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urement, intensities, and frequencies of the adapting 
signal were significant. All interactions, except those 
involving the duration factor, were also significant. (20 
ref,)—Journal abstract. 

6170. Townsend, Thomas H. & Goldstein, David P. 
(Purdue U.) Suprathreshold binaural unmasking. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), 
Vol, 51(2, Pt. 2), 621-624.— Investigated binaural un- 
masking behavior at suprathreshold levels in 3 college- 
age females using 250- and 500-Hz sinusoids. After the 
traditional detection masking-level difference was meas- 
ured, a loudness balance was made between the masked 
homo- and antiphasic signals at 4 sensation levels to 
assess the suprathreshold binaural advantage. Results 
show that the antiphasic advantage decreased with the 
increasing sensation level of the signals indicating that 
the growth in loudness of the masked antiphasic signals 
was slower than that of the masked homophasic signals. 
The influence of this loudness effect on previous findings 
is discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6171. von Békésy, Georg. (U. Hawaii, Lab. of Sensory 
Sciences) The missing fundamental and periodicity 
detection in hearing. Journal of the A coustical Society of 
America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 631-637.—At- 
tempted to show that the traveling waves along the 
basilar membrane increase the relatively small amplitude 
of the Ist harmonic in A. Seebeck's 1841 experiment. It is 
concluded that the unexpected loudness of the Ist 
harmonic is of physical origin and does not contradict 
the place theory of hearing.—Journal abstract. 

6172. Weiler, Ernest M., Loeb, Michel, & Alluisi, Earl 
A. (U. Cincinnati) Auditory adaptation and its rela- 
tionship to a model for loudness. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51Q, Pt. 
2), 638-643.—Predicted significantly lower auditory 
adaptation when test-tone intensity exceeds adapting- 
tone intensity, on the basis of A. Small’s model for 
loudness and adaption. Adaptation scores obtained from 
a total of 12 students and faculty support the prediction. 
Adaptation effects with test and adapting tone equal in 
intensity increased between 40 and 60 db. and remain 
relatively constant between 60 and 80 db. When 
adapting-tone intensity exceeded test-tone intensity, 
previous findings that adaptation does not increase were 
generally confirmed. Theoretical implications of the 
Tesults are discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 

6173. Williams, Kendrick N. & Perrott, David R 
(California State Coll., Los Angeles) Temporal reso- 
lution of tonal pulses. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 510, Pt. 2), s 
—Measured temporal resolution, as defined by the 
minimum detectable gap between successive tonal 
pulses, 4 Ss aged 23-29 yr. were presented tonal pulses of 
3, 10, 30, 100, or 300 msec. in 2 pairs of different 
frequency, and were asked to determine which pair 
contained the gap. Temporal resolution was found to 
decrease as a direct function of both the frequency 
disparity between successive pulses and the duration of 
the pulses. An interaction between frequency disparity 
and pulse duration was also observed.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


. 6174. Borwinick, Jack & Storandt, Martha A. (Wash- 
ington U.) Sensation and set In reaction time. 
Perceptual’ & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 103- 
106.—Measured the simple auditory RT of 32 female 
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volunteer college students in relation to 6 levels of 
stimulus intensity (55, 60, 65, 70, 75, and 85 db.) and 2 
variations of regular preparatory intervals (.5 and 6 sec.). 
Results show that the louder the stimulus, the quicker the 
RT; and to a lesser extent, as stimulus intensity 
decreased, the role of preparatory interval increased. 
Results are discussed in terms of set and sensory 
factors.—Journal abstract. 

6175. Hellman, Rhona P. (Harvard U.) Asymmetry 
between noise and tone. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 241-246.—Used a 
pure tone to mask narrow and wide bands of noise 

the tone. 4-6 listeners 
participated in each experimental series. In an exper- 
imental session, the SPL of the tone was held constant 
and loudness balances were obtained between a masked 
compared to earlier measures of the partial masking of 
tone by noise. The comparison shows that noise masks a 
tone more effectively than the tone masks the noise. 
Although the effect of the tone on а critical band of 
noise is greater than its effect on either an octave or 
wide-band noise, it is considerably smaller than the 
effect of the noise on the tone. Decreasing the noise 
to a subcritical width reduces the 
asymmetry of masking somewhat, but a difference at 
high intensities of about 20 db. between the masking 
effects of an equally intense noise and tone remains. 
Whether the masker is a tone or noise, masking ceases 
when the effective energy of the masked and masking 
stimuli is the same. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. , 

6176. John, I. D. (U. ‘Adelaide, South Australia) The 
role of unbalanced probabilities of occurrence in 
the identification of ‘elementary auditory displays. 
Science, 


involved systematic manipulation of rel 
frequency prior information about RSF, and 


knowledge of results. I. Pollack and J. Boynton’s (see 
PA, Vol. 38:7179) finding that identification perform- 
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U. New York, Binghamton) Simultaneous two-chan- 
nel signal detection: |. Simple binaural stimuli. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), 
Vol, 2(2, Pt. 2), 544—551.—Conducted 2 experiments in 
which 2 female college student Os performed 2 simul- 
taneous increment detection tasks, | in each ear. This 
task, together with monaural and binaural control 
conditions, was used to investigate interaural time 
sharing, sensory interactions, internal noise, and binaural 
decision spaces. When the signals were binaurally in 
phase, there was no evidence of cross-channel facilitation 
or inhibition, and Os were able to perform the task 
without performance decrements relative to single- 
channel control conditions. For | O, the derived estimate 
of the between-channel correlation in the absence of an 
external masking noise was +.40 and was consistent 
across different experimental conditions. Differences in 
the results for 180° phase-shifted signals indicate 
probable changes in the nature of the processing 
mechanisms involved in the detection of the different 
types of signals. It is concluded that the paradigm and 
related analyses should be of value in the study of other 
kinds of perceptual phenomena. (24 ref.)J—Journal 
abstract, 

6179. Penner, M. J. (U. California, San Diego) The 
effect of payoffs and cue tones on detection of 
sinusoids of uncertain frequency. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 198-202.—Notes that 
previous Es, attempting to distinguish the single and 
multiple band models of detection, have found that for 
some Ss the effective listening band is narrow and for 
others it is not. Ss were asked to detect sinusoids of 
various frequencies in a continuous background noise. 
Detection patterns were influenced by presenting cue 
tones and varying payoffs. In some conditions, S's 

of si fr 

is so peaked that the critical bandwith could te 
estimated. In other conditions, the same Ss produced flat 
detection contours, These different detection patterns are 
interpreted as reflecting changes in S's listening Strategy. 
It is argued that differences in listening Strategy are 
responsible for the conflicting results found in earlier 
ийи sks шыт abstract. 

. Preusser, David. (Dunlap & i 

Conn) The effect of stehe and. rate en 
recognition and description of auditory temporal 
patterns. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(Mar), Vol 
11(3), 233-240.— Presented 30 undergraduates with trials 
consisting of dichotomous (high and | 
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6181. Pynn, C. T., Braida, L. D., & Durlach, N, |, 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Center for Com- 
munications Sciences) Intensity perception: IIl. Res- 
olution in small-range identification. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt, 
2), 559-566.—In most previous experiments on the 
ability to identify sound intensity, the range of intensities 
chosen as the stimulus set is many times larger than the 
value of the “just-noticeable difference” derived from 
intensity discrimination experiments. In such cases, the 
resolution obtained in the identification experiment is 
much worse than would be expected merely on the basis 
of the discriminability of the stimuli. N. Durlach and L, 
Braida’s (see PA, Vol. 45:9231) prediction that this 
discrepancy between identification and discrimination 
does not occur if the range of intensities employed in 
identification is sufficiently small was tested in 5 
experiments with 4 male undergraduates. In general, 
results support the prediction.—Journal abstract. 

6182. Rochester, Sherry R. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Detection and duration discrimination of 
brief auditory signals. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6086. 

6183. Samoiloya, І. К. (Inst. of Evolutionary Physi- 
ology & Biochemistry, Leningrad, USSR) К voprosu о 
diskretnosti slukhovogo vospriyatiya. [The problem 
of discreteness in auditory perception.] Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 164—168.— Reviews research 
work, including the author's, concerning the question of 
whether auditory perception is based on continuous 
processing of incoming information or is quantal in 
nature. It is concluded that the acceptance of the 
hypothesis of discreteness does not negate the concepts 
of preperception or residual perception. Such acceptance 
only introduces new concepts concerning the regularities 
with which these processes occur in time. Neither does it 
contradict the conception that slow, gradual excitation 
underlies the integrative functioning of the nervous 
system. Discrete and continuous activities alternate 
many times in the processing of sensory information, 
There is no single quantal value for auditory perception, 
The absolute values of auditory quanta may vary 
considerably as a function of the complexity of the 
information processed and of the background conditions 
of the nervous system. (56 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

6184. Treisman, Michel. (U. Reading, England) 
Detection of binaural tone stimuli; Time sharing or 


criterion change? Journal of the Acoustical Society of 


America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 625-630.—Re- 
examined data presented by N. Moray (see PA, Vol. 
45:9237) on the detection of binaural tone increments 
Which he interprets in terms of an attention-switching 
model, It is shown that these data cannot easily be 
reconciled with this model, An alternative hypothesis is 
Presented which states that the input to the 2 ears 1$ 
Processed in parallel, and that different response criteria 
are applied to the detection of unilateral and bilateral 
signals. It is concluded that this hypothesis appears to be 
1 10те satisfactory and parsimonious account of 
Moray's results. (20 ref.)— Journal abstract. 


$ Speech Discrimination 
185. Ainsworth, W. A (U. Keele, En; tion 
- A. (U. Keele, England) Dura 
9 a cue in the recognition of synthetic vowels: 
а of the Acoustical Society of America, 197(Feb) 
ol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 648-651—Presented sets of synthetic 
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vowel sounds to a group of 8 listeners for identification. 
The sets differed іп Ist-formant frequency (Fl), 2nd- 
formant frequency (F2), and duration. Ss’ judgments 
depended on all of these factors. Duration was a 
relatively more important cue for vowels located in the 
center of the FI—F2 space, where a vowel might more 
readily be confused with 1 of its neighbors. The 
perceived duration of a vowel was biased by the rhythm 
of the sounds that preceded it. In ће case of sounds 
lying near perceptual boundaries, this was sometimes 
sufficient to change the identity of the vowel.—Journal 
abstract. 

6186. Schindler, O., Demichelis, G., & Piazza, R. (U. 
Turin, Otolaryngology Clinic, Turin, Italy) Intelligibilité 
du message vocal filtré par bandes d’intensité. 
[Intelligibility of vocal intensity-filtered message.] Audi- 
ology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-2). 142-147.—Manipulated 
lists of logatomes, words, and sentences by filtering the 
intensity in 3 pass-bands. An intelligibility index was 
established. The lower band had a very low index in 
contrast to that of the middle (which had the highest 
index) and high band. An interpretation is presented 
with respect to the acoustic structure of the vocal 
material.—English summary. 

„6187. Sharf, Donald J. & Hemeyer, Thomas. (U. 
Michigan) Identification of place of consonant ar- 
ticulation from vowel formant transitions. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, 
Pt, 2), 652-658.—Investigated the importance of con- 
sonant-to-vowel (CV) and vowel-to-consonant (VC) 
formant transitions in the identification of place of 
consonant production. Syllables were recorded and 
spliced so that the noise portions were eliminated from 
the CV and VC formant transitions. 17 undergraduates 
were asked to identify the formant transitions as labial, 
alveolar, palatal, or no consonant. Results indicate that 
(a) the number of correct identifications was consid- 
erably greater than chance for all sounds except voiceless 
Stops, (b) there were significantly more correct identi- 
fications made of VC than CV formant transitions, (с) 
there were no significant differences. between fricatives 
and stops, (d) there were significantly more correct 
identifications of voiced than voiceless consonants, and 
(e) there was significant variation related to place of 
consonant articulation. Results suggest that elimination 
of noise from the transitions reduced the span of the 
articulatory movements included in the CV formant 
transition so that it was less sufficient than the VC 
formant transition for consonant identification Journal 
abstract. 

6188. Tannahill, J. Curtis. (U. Kansas) An exper- 
imental study of consonant discrimination as a 
function of distinctive feature differences: Disser- 
He Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 


6189, Walker, Clinton В. (U. Illinois) Units of 
Speech perception. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6091. 


Audiometry 
6190. Rose, D. E., et al. (Mayo Foundation & Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) Еа а of evoked response 
audiometry and routine clinical audiometry. Audi- 
ology, 1972(May), Vol. 11(3-4), 238-243.— Determined 
auditory thresholds by evoked response audiometry 
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(ERA) and by routine clinical audiometry at 2 fre- 
quencies (500 and 2,000 Hz.) for 50 adult patients by 5 
audiologists. The differences between ERA results and 
routine audiometric results in this study suggest caution 
in the clinical use of data obtained by ERA. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

6191. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Lab. of Psycho- 
physics) Perceived level of nolse by Mark VII and 
decibels (E). Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 575-601.—De- 
scribes the calculation procedure, Mark VII, which gives 
the perceived level (PL) of loudness or noisiness in db 
(PLdb). It utilizes a set of frequency-weighting contours 
based on an average of 25 experimental contours. The 
standard reference sound is defined as a '/-oct band 
centered at 3,150 Hz. The perceived magnitude (loudness 
or noisiness) grows as the ?/ power of the sound 
pressure, so that perceived magnitude doubles with each 
increase of 9 db. The summation formula for the total 
subjective magnitude remains S, = S, + F(ZS - S,), but 
the value of F is made to vary as a Tunction of level to 
reflect the nonlinear growth (in log-log coordinates) of 
broad-band noise. As a result of the new reference soun 
at 3,150 Hz., PLdb is approximately 8 db. lower than the 
older loudness level in peons: Except for the nearly 
constant difference of 8 db., Mark VI and Mark УП give 
closely similar results for typical broad-band noises. The 
§-db downward shift makes it possible for a sound level 
meter with an “ear weighting” to give readings within 
1-2 db. of perceived level in PLdb, With the frequency- 
weighting contours extended down to 1 Hz., Mark VII 
also provides a procedure for calculating the PLdb of 
sonic booms and other impulse noises. (60 ref.)—Journal 


adaptation. An attempt was mac ; 
the effects of such interaction with a tracking procedure. 
thod was found to have 3 shortcomings: 


tracings moved in the direction of negative adaptation at 

tart of the adapting period. 
wed of T. Corniweet (see PA, Vol. 37:4131) was 
successful in preventing Ss from p! 


ceeding comparison stimuli, our: 
ЫС pasa but did not eliminate the early 


i irecti і trated 
egative direction of the adaptation, and demonstrate 

bat comparison signal duty cycle is a critical factor in 
the measurement of adaptation. (French summary) 


—Journal abstract. 


nds. Perception " 
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from 19 nonsmokers. Sucrose adaptation reduced the 
sweetness of all sweet compounds. Saccharin adaptation, 
when analyzed over all compounds, also reduced 
sweetness, but the effect was less than that of sucrose. It 
is concluded that there may be a single receptor 
mechanism for the sweet quality. Adaptation to sucrose 
also slightly increased the saltiness, sourness, and 
bitterness of the other compounds. This increase is 
attributed to the taste induced in water by adaptation to 
sucrose rather than a potentiation of the other com- 
pounds per se.—Journal abstract. 

6194. McBurney, Donald H., Smith, David У., & 
Shick, Thomas R. (U. Pittsburgh) Gustatory cross 
adaptation: Sourness and bitterness. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 228-232.—Pre- 
sented 80 nonsmokers with a variety of sour and bitter 
compounds after the tongue was rinsed with distilled 
H,O, quinine hydrochloride (QHCI), urea, or citric acid. 
All acids were significantly less sour following adap- 
tation to citric acid than after adaptation to distilled 
H,O. The taste of these acids was not affected by rinsing 
the tongue with QHCI or urea. QHCI adaptation 
markedly reduced the bitterness of some compounds, 
while having little effect on others, including urea and 
citric acid. Both urea and citric acid had smaller but 
reliable effects on the bitterness of QHCI. These 
apparently incompatible results do not seem to be the 
result of a simple verbal confusion between sourness and 
bitterness. Some compounds were not affected by any of 
the adapting conditions. The coding mechanisms for the 
Sourness of acids appears to be rei atively simple, while 
that for bitterness is more complex.—Journal abstract. 


SOMESTHESIA 


6195. Cemátek, J., Jágr, Ją, & Livinenkova, V. 
(Neurologic Clinic, ms dd TERMINER) Ls 
facteurs visuo-moteurs influencants ta posture. 
[Visuo-motor factors affecting posture.] Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 32-35.— Studied posture 
in 45 Ss by the stabilographic technique and in 20 Ss by 
using the statokinesimeter. With open eyes the loading of 
the right extremity is greater in 54-75% of cases, with 
closed eyes the percentage is lower. It is possible that 
qos is affected by a visual factor which inclines the 


6196. Haslam, Diana В. (U. Bristol, En; 
dependence in relation a pain кы. учы 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 85-87. 
— Previous findings indicate that pain-threshold values 
are considerably influenced by the stimulus interval used 
in their assessment. In the present study, 20 college 
students were given 2 pain-threshold assessments and the 
Embedded Figures Test (EFT). As predicted 


[ gg, Edwin А. & MacDougall 

(Florida Presbyterian Coll.) Effects of NI. 
temperature Change on contrast in temperature 
perception. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4) 
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267-268.—Investigated thermal contrast perception as a 
function of the overall range of temperatures spanned. 2 
experiments were conducted to follow up a previous 
report of perceptual assimilation. Using aluminum plates 
or constant-temperature water baths, 4 female intro- 
ductory psychology students were tested over 5 tem- 
perature ranges. Results suggest that perceptual assim- 
ilation does not occur; instead, large temperature shifts 
result in periods of tingling or numbness which appear to 
mask thermal sensations.—Journal abstract 

6198. Shoenberger, Richard W. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., О) 
Human se to whole-body vibration. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 127-160.—Re- 
views and evaluates behavioral research on several types 
of human response to whole-body vibration, with 
emphasis on subjective judgments of vibration intensity 


and the effects of vibration on human performance. 
Discussion of the biodynamic response of the human 
body to vibration is presented to aid in understanding 


and interpreting vibration parameters and results. Also 
considered are the mechanisms through which vibration 
affects behavioral response, and some problems and 
shortcomings in human vibration research. (103 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


6199. Berger, Ralph J., et al. (U. California, Div. of 
Natural Sciences I, E Cruz) Diurnal and nocturnal 
sleep stage patterns following sleep deprivation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 273-275. 
—Examined the extent to which the propensities for 
Stage 4 and REM sleep are dependent upon amount of 
sleep loss, length of prior wakefulness, and circadian 
factors. Diurnal and nocturnal sleep stage patterns in 8 
male and 4 female undergraduates were studied follow- 
ing 24 and 36 hr. of sleep deprivation, respectively. Stage 
4 increased on day (р < .01) and night (p < .001) 
recovery but remained confined to the Ist 1/, of sleep on 
both conditions. REM latency was reduced on day 
Iecovery (p < .05), but percentage REM did not change 
following sleep deprivation. Propensity for Stage 4 
appears to be influenced by the amount of sleep loss and 
that for REM by circadian factors. (16 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 3 

6200. Bone, Ronald N., Thomas, Teresa A., 
Kinsolving, Della L. (West Virginia Wesleyan Coll.) 
Relationship of Rod-and-Frame scores to dream 
recall. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3001), 
38. Attempted to clarify the relationship of dream 
recall to field independence. Rod and Frame Test scores 
(average deviation from the vertical over 8 trials) were 
obtained from 86 male and 90 female undergraduates. 
Correlations with S estimates of dream recall on à 
T-point rating scale (—06, —18, and —11), and with 
number of dreams recalled upon awakening over à 
24-day period (21, —.14 and .03), for male, female, and 
total data, respectively, were all nonsignificant.—Author 
abstract. 

6201. Breger, Louis; Hunter, Ian, & Lane, Ron W- 
(California Inst. of Technology) The effect of stress ОП 
dreams. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(3), 213 
p.—Describes 2 studies, involving presleep group PSY 
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chotherapy and preoperative stress, in which the dreams 
of 4 and 5 Ss, respectively, were gathered, using the EEG 
and REM techniques. Both being the focus of a therapy 
group and anticipating surgery proved to be highly 
arousing experiences which were significantly reflected 
in dream content.—E. M. Coles. 

6200. Chernik, D. A. (U. Pennsylvania) Effect of 
REM sleep deprivation on learning and recall by 
humans. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 283-294.—Deprived 16 college students of REM 
sleep for 2 nights. 16 control Ss initially matched with 
REM-deprived Ss on a paired-associate learning task 
were awakened a similar number of times, but only from 
sleep without REMs. There were no significant differ- 
ences between. REM-deprived and control Ss on post- 
deprivation recall of paired-associate adjectives serial 
learning of trigrams. Results fail to indicate an important 
role for REM sleep in human memory or learning. In 
addition, Ss did not differ significantly on 2 mood check 
lists or on a number cancellation performance test. (39 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6203. Giora, Zvi. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) The function 
of the dream: A reappraisal. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1067-1073.— Tests 
the theories of Freud, Jung, and Adler on the function of 
dreams against new facts revealed by laboratory research 
on sleep and dreams. It is noted that none of these 
theories is supported, and many of their components are 
felt to be disproved by the discoveries of sleep labora- 
tories. As a result of this review, questions are raised as 
to whether dreaming has a special function. lt is 
suggested that cognition does not change its function 
through the various states of mind but that its level of 
organization shifts from state to state. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

. 6204. Krippner, Stanley; Cavallo, Michael, & Keenan, 
Richard. (Maimonides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Content analysis approach to visual scanning 
theory in dreams. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 41-42.—Investigated the relationship between 
visual imagery and REMs during dreaming in 15 night 
sessions with S. Insignificant correlations obtained 
between dream content and density of REMs preceding 
dream reports do not support visual scanning theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

6205. Latash, L. P. & Danilin, У. P. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Grashchenkov Lab., Moscow) Subjective 
estimation of the duration of lime periods in night 
Sleep. Nature, New Biology, 1972(Mar). Vol. 236(64). 
94-95.—Studied the mature of the information pro- 
cessing activity of the brain during sleep (especially delta 
sleep) by examining subjective impressions of the 
duration and quality of sleep after awakening from 
different stages and cycles of sleep. Ss Were 14 paid 
healthy male volunteers who were monitored via EEG. 
EMG, CSR. and electro-oculogram. 207 reports were 
obtained over 34 nights. Results show that delta sleep 
awakenings without inclusion of REM sleep or 
awakenings without preceding delta sleep are. often 
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6206. McGuigan, F. J. & Tanner, Robert G. (Hollins 
Coll) Covert oral behavior during conversational 
and visual dreams. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), 
Vol. 23(4), 263-264.—Previous findings of heightened 
covert oral behavior during linguistic activities suggest 
that increases in covert oral behavior might also occur 
during conversational dreams. Sleep experiments with 4 
female undergraduates showed that covert oral behavior 
(lip and chin EMGs) was significantly higher during 
REM periods in which there were conversational dreams 
than during NREM periods. However, REM periods for 
the visual dreams showed only minor and nonsignificant 
changes in covert oral behavior relative to the NREM 
periods. Little change occurred for neck responses, 
suggesting that behavioral changes were localized in the 
speech region. Findings are thus consistent with those 
obtained from waking Ss, indicating that covert oral 
behavior may also serve a linguistic function during 
dreams.—Journal abstract. 

6207. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 

ena of sleep and waking: A unified ap- 
proach. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(1-2), 243- 
287.— Presents a unified approach to the phenomena of 
sleep and waking in which all psychological phenomena 
in these 2 states are considered to correspond to the 
activity of complex information-processing programs 
which process information from past and current 
sources. Differences are explained in terms of diminished 
input and deactivation of certain programs during sleep. 
Primary and secondary processes, the analysis of dreams, 
and wish fulfillment in dreams are considered in these 
terms.—E. M. Coles. $ 

6208. Wilkinson, R. T. & Stretton, M. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Performance after awakening at different 
times of night. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
23(4), 283-285.—Roused 11 naval enlisted men at 1 of 4 
times on any given night for 5 wk. The Ss presented 
ed, for testing їп а nearby room within 4 
the next 11 min. were given tests of RT, 
dination and steadiness. 
the normal 


stract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


209. Hopkinson, Daniel D. (U. Texas) Question- 
nake and behavioral correlates of hypnotic sus- 


ы E anh] 
ceptibility. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 
(Abr) Vol. 32(10-B), 6049-6050. e 

ed aurei ET ©) ече Savior 
isti t rd U. 
se Sn ol: ing the present 


h h; 
(eco. Vol 1(4), 305-323.—Manipulated es oe 
perspective by verbal instructions to оошо es dE 


while minimizing the significance of past an 


reactions of trained hypnotic 
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compared with hypnotic simulators and nonsimulating 
controls. In a 4th group, time sense was made salient, but 
no suggestion was given to alter it. Across a variety of 
tasks, self-report measures, and behavioral observations, 
modification of boundaries between past, present, and 
future resulted in profound consequences among the 
hypnotic Ss. Changes in affect, language, thought 
processes, sensory awareness, and susceptibility to 
social-emotional contagion accompanied an expanded 
present orientation. Nonreactive measures distinguished 
simulators from hypnotic Ss who apparently were better 
able than controls to incorporate the induced time 
distortion and perceive it as a viable alternative to their 
traditional time perspective, Some implications of time 
as a pervasive, nonobvious, independent variable in the 
social control of cognition and behavior are outlined. 
—VJournal abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


that the effect extended to attractive and unattractive 
stimuli of a nonsexual nature. The opposite was found 
for neutral stimuli. Results are discussed in terms of 
dissonance theory, (French, German, & Russian sum- 


the rabbit-duck polyfigurations. Compar i 
performance of control groups, where ie d. ne 
was present, Ss saw the winning percept (as judged from 
their facial expressions significantly more often than the 
losing percept (р < .001). Results are discussed in terms 
of an extension of Uznadze's concept of set to include 
ae sets, which are different [г 
lished by past experience or 
conditions, (English сан) (Ia sere prperimental 
6213. Endler, N. S., Breen, L., Shedletsky, R, & 
Trotter, M. (York U., Downsview, Ontario Canada) 
Pleasant and unpleasant stimulus incongruity and 


situation than for a pleasant 
feedback) one. 50 male undergraduates were random]: 
assigned to 1 of the 5 experimental treatment sag 
negative incongruity, positive incongruity, nonincon- 
gruity control, no-task control and. stress control. 
Results indicate that the task was effective in inducing 
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anxiety, but there were no differences due to incongruity, 
Results are discussed in terms of the limitations and 
implications for future research. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6214. Evans, David R. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Paragraph complexity, arousal, and subjective eval- 
uations of attractiveness. Psychonomic Science, 197] 


(May), Vol. 23(4), 303-304.—Tested various postulates 


concerning the interrelationships between arousal po- 
tential, arousal level, and attractiveness of a set of 
paragraphs differing in complexity. 30 undergraduates 
tated 6 paragraphs using a set of semantic differential 
forms. Results show significant effects of paragraph 
complexity on arousal level and ratings of attractiveness, 
A significant U-shaped relationship between paragraph 
complexity and arousal level was observed and a 
significant negative linear relationship between para- 
graph arousal level and ratings of attractiveness was 
found. There was a significant inverted U-shaped 
relationship between paragraph complexity and ratings 
of attractiveness.—Journal abstract. 

6215. Fine, Bernard J. (U.S. Army Research Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Natick, Mass.) Intrinsic mo- 
tivation, Intelligence and Personality as related to 
cognitive and motor performance. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 319-329.—Investigated 
whether response to a stressful experience could be used 
to measure “generalized” intrinsic motivation. 54 Ss were 
exposed to a stress and performed 4 criterion tasks 
ranging from cognitive to motor in nature. Ss were also 
given a battery of tests, including the MPI and 16 PF. 
The prediction that Ss who stayed in the stressful 
situation would perform better on all tasks than Ss who 
withdrew was substantiated. However, motivation ace 
counted for less variance in the criteria than intelligence; 
The effectiveness. of personality and. personal history 
data in сЕ performance оп the same criteria was 
explored. Multiple regression equations accounted for 
50-75% of the variance of the criteria. The value of and 
need for specific rather than universal measures to 
predict performance is emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

6216. Fischer, Roland. (Ohio State U., Div. of 
Behavioral & Neurobiological Sciences) The “flash 
back”: Arousal-statebound recall of experience, 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1971(Spr) Vol. 3(2); 
31-39.— Defines experience as learning to interpret 
objects and events as external although their source 1$ 
internal, ie, CNS activity. “Inasmuch as meaningful 
experience arises from the binding or coupling of (1) à 
particular state or level of arousal with (2) a particular 
Symbolic interpretation of that arousal, experience 1$ 
state-bound and can thus be evoked either by inducing 
~ naturally," hypnotically or with the aid of drugs—the 
Particular level of arousal, or by presenting some symbol 
of its interpretation such as an image, melody or taste. 
Flashbacks, like memory, are considered within a model 
of the continuous but opposing states of (ergotropic) 
excitation and (trophotropic) tranquilization. People who 
tend to reexperience events are distinguished from those 
who tend to Temember them. Illustrations are presente 
for flashbacks and State-bound learning resulting in 
еа between states, (53 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
ra 9217. Heller, Otto. (U. Erlangen-Nürnberg, Coll. of 
А ucation, W, Сегтапу) Psychophysik und reaktive 

nsPannungssteigerung, [Psychophysics and the re- 
active increase in psychological tension.] Zeitschrift far 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 
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18(2), 204-254.—28 Ss bisected straight lines, 10-400 
mm. long, and indicated on fatigue and carefulness 
scales the condition under which the task had been 
erformed. The experiment was repeated on 10 different 
days. “Slightly fatigued” and “moderately careful” Ss 
erformed better than “fresh” and “extremely careful” 
Ss. Düker's theory of reactive increase of psychological 
tension is used in the interpretation of the better results 
under less than optimal conditions. Achievement was 
also higher on very short and very long lines. The 
possibility of fitting a power function to the data was 
rejected since these mathematical models are based upon 
subjective sensations of equality while a function for just 
noticeable differences is needed in this case. (English & 
French summaries) (40 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

6218. Hess, Alexander & Breznitz, Shlomo. (Tel-Aviv 
U., Medical School, Israel) Termination of a stressful 
task reduces fear of an approaching Shock. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 311-312.—An 
unavoidable electric shock was anticipated by 96 
candidates for pilot training for 6 min. 48 of these were 
given another stressful task from Minute 4 to Minute 5!/ 
of anticipation. It was found that, by terminating the 
stressful task 30 sec. before the shock was due, Ss entered 
a relaxation phase and their heart rates revealed less fear 
of shock than that of the shock-only group.—Journal 
abstract. 

6219. Jones, Quana R. & Moyel, Isaiah S. (Columbus 
Coll.) The influence of iris color and pupil size on 
expressed affect. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
22(2), 126-127.—Presented ап 8 х 10 in. black-and- 
white photograph of an adult male stranger to each of 4 
randomly assigned groups of male undergraduates 
(N = 59), The photographs were identical except that 
the stranger had light- or dark-colored irises and large or 
small pupils. A total of 6 sets of 4 prints each were 
presented and Ss were required to express either positive 
or negative affect for the photographie Ss. Results reveal 
a significant relationship between iris color and ex- 
pressed affect. A nonsignificant effect was obtained for 
pupil size and for the iris color and pupil size inter- 
action.—Journal abstract. 

6220. Kawash, С. W., Dielman, T. E., & Cattell, R. B. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Changes in objective 
Measures of fear motivation as a function of 
laboratory-controlled manipulation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(D, 59-63.—Administered the 
Motivational Analysis Test (MAT) to 45 male and 29 
female undergraduates prior and subsequent to an 
experimental manipulation designed to increase fear 
scores. 33 controls received a filler task during the 
manipulation period. A pilot study with 30 Ss had 
showed no significant main effect of pretest or signif- 
icant pretest-treatment interaction. A significant Treat- 
ment X Occasion interaction was found for the uninte- 
grated MAT fear score, as hypothesized. Results are 
briefly discussed in terms of the content of the subscales. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

622i, Marlatt, С. Alan & Kaplan, Burt E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Self-initiated attempts to change behav- 
lor: A study of New Year's resolutions. Psychological 
Reports, 19] (Feb), Vol. 30(1), 123-131.— Considers that 
the tradition of making New Year's resolutions presents 
an opportunity to study the formation and stability of 
self-initiated attempts to change behavior. In an ex- 
ploratory investigation, 382 undergraduates Were asked 
to report any resolutions made at the beginning of a new 
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year. 49 Ss who were resolved to lose weight and 52 
control Ss who made no resolutions were assigned either 
to a monitoring or nonmonitoring group for a 3-mo 
period (monitored Ss were weighed every 3 wk). No 
significant differences were obtained in weight change 
for the factors of resolution or monitoring. Monitoring 
(by periodic questionnaires) also did not increase the 
effectiveness of the other resolutions studied. General 
resolutions were classified, and the resulting categories 
were related to the duration of kept resolutions and to 
the circumstances under which resolutions were broken. 
—Journal abstract. 

6222. Osipow, Samuel H. (Ohio State U., Coll. of 
Social & Behavioral Sciences) Success and prefer- 
ence: A replication and extension. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 19T2(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 179-180.— Results of 2 
experiments with a total of 180 undergraduates indicate 
that preferences for less preferred tasks may be increased 
as a result of high success ratios in dealing with those 
tasks. 

6223. Weiner, Michael J. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Emotionality and attribution: An in- 
stance of the control of the response to private 
events by external stimuli. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 207-216.—Reviews re- 
search emanating from S. Schacter’s 1964 theory of 
emotional behavior. As originally stated, the theory 
postulated that the quality of an emotion was dependent 
upon 2 interacting variables: diffuse arousal character- 
istic of the autonomic nervous system and a cognition to 
explain the onset of arousal. Evidence supporting a more 
parsimonious, behaviorist explanation which does not 
postulate the existence of a cognitive process is offered to 
account for the data. Emotional behavior is conceived of 
as a learned response to external, public stimuli which 
are available both to the S and to an outside О. (34 


'ournal summary. 
& Holzbach, Robert L. 


ref.) —Ji 
6224. Weinstein, Alan G. 

(Carnegie-Mellon U The effects of financial in- 

ducement on performance under two task struc- 

tures. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 

American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. (Pt. 1), 

217-218.—72 college students performed a coding task 


problem set. 

determined from the total number of problem sets 
correctly coded by the group and a preset ‹ istribution of 
this sum. Ss were more productive under high differential 
rewards (р < -05) and low task interdependence (p 
« .05). Satisfaction Was greater in the equal reward 
condition. Possible reasons for the discrepancy between 
these findings and those of L. Miller and В. Hamblin are 


discussed.—A uthor abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 
ormirovanie ustanovkl na 


. Ge F. F г 
отат opredelennol silovol deyatel'nosti. (Te 
development of set to make а eT V) 18- 


effort] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), 
143.— Performed te 


thletes for a hysical task. 5 
cancellation seats before, during, and ae осой 
Numerical tests included figures whic! кр се 


weights that the Ss had previously stated 


і 
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attempt to lift; letter cancellation tests were unrelated to 
Ss’ performance. Top ranking athletes performed better 
on number cancellation tasks than on letter cancellation 
tasks; they also performed better than lower-ranking 
athletes. It is suggested that the performance level of 
mental tasks reflects the readiness or set of the superior 
athlete to exert a muscular effort of a determined 
magnitude, and that this set persists in time —L. Zusne. 

6226. Guralnick, Michael J. (National Children’s 
Center, Washington, D.C.) Observing responses and 
decision processes in vigilance. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 239-244. 
—Investigated vigilance performance within the frame- 
work of a 2-stage model. A direct measure of the Ist 
phase, the observing response (OR) stage, was obtained 
by requiring Ss to key press to produce the stimulus 
display containing either a signal or noise. The 2nd 
phase, the detection-decision stage, was analyzed using 
both conventional measures and those derived from the 
theory of signal detection (TSD). The effects of time, 
signal difficulty, and payoffs were studied, Results with 
12 undergraduates indicate that the frequency of ORs 
increased with time, while vigilance performance de- 
creased. It is suggested that simple frequency of ORs was 
under the control of variables different from those 
controlling the decrement function. Reliable estimates of 
TSD parameters obtained for the difficult signal con- 
dition are discussed in relation to the OR stage. Payoffs 
had no effect. (22 tef.)—Journal abstract. 

6227. Harris, C. Stanley & Filson, George W. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab., О.) Effects of noise on serial search 
Performance. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1971 
(Jul), No. 71-56, 27 p.—Evaluated Broadbent's state- 
ments concerning the necessary conditions for demon- 
strating an adverse effect of noise on human per- 
formance in a test of 70 Ss On a serial search task. 
Performance was measured during broadband noise 
ое oi E overall level of 105 db re í 
. group of Ss was tested for 36 min. with 2 3- 
interpolated rest periods, while another group was tested 
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processing of 1 stimulus interferes with processing 
another, the processing is said to take attention. Such 
processing can be conceived as falling into 2 genera] 
subdivisions: (a) sensory stimulation activates (retrieves) 
information stored in memory; and (b) based upon the 
activated memory in formation, some operation (e.g., 
initiating a response) is performed. To determine 
whether the retrieval stage demands attention, 2 sources 
of information, form and color, were simultaneously 
presented to 12 undergraduates. Only color was relevant 
to the key-pressing response. When the irrelevant form 
spelled a word (e.g. glass), no interference with pro- 
cessing the relevant color was found. Yet it was 
concluded that the irrelevant information had contacted 
memory because when the word meaning was changed 
(e.g., to green), the time to respond to the color of ink 
increased. А discrimination of meaning depends on 
information stored in memory. Evidence supports the 
view that memory retrieval is a nonattentive process; 
more than | source of information can contact memory 
at a time. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6230. Monjan, Andrew A. & Annau, Zoltan. (Johns 
Hopkins U., School of Hygiene & Public Health) 
Selective attention: A selective review. U.S. Army 
Human Engineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 
1971(Dec), No. 26-71, 55 p.—Reviews limited aspects of 
the literature on selective attention. Part I deals with 1 
aspect of selective attention, as exemplified by the 
dichotic listening task. Experimental work and theo- 
retical models, published since 1960, are reviewed and 
some suggestions for future work in this area are 
included, Part II deals with various neurophysiological 
mechanisms which have been proposed as involved in 
the process of selective attention. Various models are 
reviewed, particularly work published since 1960, with 
emphasis on data derived from human experiments. (271 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6231. Rakover, Sam S. & Greenbaum, Charles W. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Dissociation between 
confidence in a prediction and the success of the 
prediction. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 
286-288.—A ttempted experimentally to dissociate а 
person's confidence in his prediction from the objective 
Success of that prediction. 50 14-17 yr. olds were 
administered. 85% partial reinforcement for specific 
predictions, for estimates of likelihood of occurrences, or 
for combinations of the 2. Ss reinforced for high levels of 
estimate made higher estimates than Ss reinforced for 
low levels, though levels of particular predictions did not 
differ for the 2 groups. Reinforcement for predictions 
influenced Ss' estimates more than reinforcement for 
estimates influenced prediction. Awareness was found to 
influence performance of compound responses under 
partial reinforcement.— Journal abstract. 

6232. Shi Harvey G. & Fisher, Ronald P. 
(Human Performance Center, Columbus, O.) Expected 
үнө aa determinant of the distribution of ae 

s al 0) Experimental Psychology, 1972(May) 
Vol. 9302), 343-348. Studied ree dit control the 

tribution of attention across 2 information sources in 

experiments each using 5 male and 5 female under- 
graduates. On each trial, а 50-msec compound stimulus 
consisting of a simultaneous light and tone was pre- 
sented. Fi ollowing stimulus presentation, $ was cued to 
judge either brightness or pitch. In Exp. I the cuing 
Probabilities for the 2 stimulus dimensions were varied, 
and in Exp. II the payoffs for correct responses were 
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ments, Ss were able to distribute movements were passive. No arm-body adaptation was 


varied. In both experi 
нег attention in proportion to the expected value of found with fast test movements, and, contrary to 
54 stimulus dimension. Journal abstract expectation, only a small amount with slow test move- 


6233. Vroon, P. A. (State U. Utrecht, Lab. of ments. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Psychology, Netherlands) Een orlénterend onderzoek 6236. Bouisset, S. & Goubel, F. (U. Lille, Lab. of 
naar de relatie tussen tijdbeleving en temporele General Physiology, France) Interdependence of re- 
onzekerheld. [An oriented investigation of the rela- lations between integrated EMG and diverse bio- 
tionship between time experience and temporal uncer- mechanical quantities in normal voluntary move- 
tainty.] Nederlands 7 ‘ijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar ments. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 
Grensgebieden, 1971(Dec), Vol. 26(11), 655-669.—At- 23-31.—Made simultaneous studies of unidirectional 
tempted to determine the relationship between the flexions and extensions of limited amplitude (+20 
expectation of signals in a series and the phenomenal degrees from the resting position of the joint against light 
duration of the task of responding to the signals. Ss were inertia) and of the relations between the integrated EMG 
30 students who responded to the sound stimuli. 2 series and several biomechanical quantities characterizing a 
of signals were employed, each lasting 4 min. Series A movement. Given movement was $ 
consisted of 1 signal/3 sec. Series B consisted of irregular impact of the forearm against a 
signals, The mean and variation of the RT of Ss during control at a particular point. Кез 
Series В were higher than during Series А. Although the linear relation exists between the integrated EMG and 
anticipation effects of both series can be considered as the acceleration, (b) that a quadratic relation exists 
discrete preparatory reactions, apparently Series B between the integrated EMG and the velocity, and (c) 
exceeded А in the total of these reactions. Series B that a linear relation exists between the integrated EMG 
seemed to Ss to be shorter than Series A, in keeping with and the external mechanical work or the variation of 
the principle that an inverse relationship exists between kinetic energy.—H. Bruml. 
the apparent length of a time period and the amount of 6237. Hackler, Clyde M. (U. Maryland) An exper- 
imental study of the relative effectiveness of phys- 


information sived by Ss during that ti iod.—A. 
J. Ter E y Se during Беа ical and mental practice on the learning and 
retention of a selected psychomotor task. Disser- 
X^ tation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 
| MOTOR PERFORMANCE 5584-5585. 


| 6234. Ayoub, M. M. (Texas Technological U.) 6238. Harris, C. Stanley. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
| Human movement Кыл. for Mlomechanical Base, Aerospace Research Lab., O.) Human perform- 
analysis. International Journal of Production Research, ance of repeated шге to Impulsive 
1972an), Vol. 10(1), 35-51.—Discusses 3 relatively low acoustic stimulation. USAF AMRL Technical. Report, 
cost systems for the recording and quantification © 1970(Jun), No. 70-38, 17 p.—Tested 10 Ss on a pum 
human motion: the accelerometric, potentiometric, and rotor task during exposure to impulsive auditory кш 
stereophotogrammetric systems. The accelerometric for 4 consecutive days. The stimulus (peak intensity o 
system is used to quantify hand movements parallel to 112 db. with a 400-msec duration) was presented 9 times 
the frontal plane of the body performed away fromas on each day in a semirandom fashion. Performance ха, 
well as towards the body, with emphasis placed on compared to the performance of an additional group ol 
ранын апа velocity. The potentiometric and 10 bo The кеш group showed rapi intra- 
stereophotogrammetric systems are used to study the ап intersession а r 
path of ard motion Yader different А of affected only by the Ist few stim! Doesnt RIT 
distance, angle of motion, and direction of motion. day with the largest decrement pro MES y diss 
Каа dug te development of caue шу sn day, The decrement, dat 
Si 1 М rs 3 
bud dy "Blood. эреде ы ШШ ma e n reduced by the fourth day of testing, Journal abore 
6235. Baily, John S. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Experimental 6239. Harris, C. Stanley: (Wright Perte ont dera 
Psychology, England) Adaptation to prisms: Do pro- Base, Aerospace Medical ео ab., PA m awe 
prioceptive changes mediate adapted behavior with adaptation of pursuit rotor рег igo DE 
ballistic arm movements? Quarterly Journal of Exper- acoustic stimulation. ШАР L Techni j 
imental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 8-20—1п Exp. 1970Sep) No. 70-92, © oF task, which had adapted to 
I 10 male and 10 female experimentally naive under- formance on à pursuit rotor tase Yig regain sensitivity 
&raduates pointed repeatedly at a target Viewed through impulsive acoustic stimulation, Wo 6 Seah dicated that 
laterally displacing prisms and received terminal visual after a 5-8 mo. interval RES v 
feedback. In 1 task the pointing movements were slow sensitivity Dai Danes D. (Texas A&M О) 
(proprioceptively controlled), and in the other they were 6240. Huchingson, tine on seven psychomotor 
fast (preprogrammed). In both tasks adaptation pro Effects of pressure sulle ^'^ "oro (Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
ceeded at the same rate and to the same level of skills. Perceptual & Motori of tests measuring 
Performance. Following fast pointing with prisms a large 87-92.—Administe 6 25-30 yr. old Ss under each of 
amount of arm-body adaptation was found with slow psychomotor skills to у; ОЗ essurzed and 
and fast test movements, while following slow pointing conditions: an older ре resore suit pressurize 
with prisms a large amount of arm-body adaptation wo wnpressurized; а тоге тесе P Шоп: Suit 
found with slow test movements, but only a sm: and unpressurees e А : 
amount with fast test movements. The result EESE conditions degrad р 
ix duos behavior ж preprogrammed ied cei neh tracking. Performance 
| ot medi 1 ive change. in . ч "Do i in. gauge 
| — with 5 АА Pie ro at e pointing United States Navy Mark IV suit at 2 10/84 gaug 
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(psig) closely approximated performance with the Gem- 
ini 3C-8 at 3.5 psig, supporting the feasibility of using 
older suits for selected types of psychomotor research. 
—Journal abstract. 

6241. Mead, Philip G. & Sampson, B. (Tufts 
U.) Hand steadiness during unrestricted linear arm 
movements. Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 
45-50.—Investigated factors influencing hand steadiness 
in 66 Ss (half dentists and half nondentists) performing 
unrestricted linear arm movements. Results demonstrate 
that most hand tremor occurs in the up-down plane, with 
right-left and in-out tremor occurring less frequently. In 
addition, arm movements made by Ss viewing a target by 
means of a mirror produced more errors than those made 
by direct viewing, Other literature is cited, and impli- 
cations are discussed for the utility of a hand-steadiness 
procedure in dental practice —Journal abstract. 

6242. Simmonds, D. C. & Poulton, E. C. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Camera shake under stress: Moving tar- 
gets viewed briefly in poor light. Ergonomics, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 695-701.—Conducted 2 experiments 
with 8 males and 8 females, aged 21-30 yr. or 45 уг. and 
over, and with 8 research workers. Ss photographed 
octobar targets which moved horizontally at rates of 0-1 
іп/ѕес. The illumination was 1.6 К-с, With moving 
targets there was a statistically reliable increase in blur in 
both the horizontal and the 
increase in blur in the horizontal dimension was smaller 
than was to be expected from the movement of the 


camera shake, Placing a 2.45 neutral density filter over 
the viewfinder made no difference to the blur. Ss were 
Consistent in the amount of shake which they produced 
on 2 occasions 
consistent differences between sexes or ages. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 


along the horizontal.—Journal abstract. 


REACTION TIME 


6244. Barber, Paul J. & Folkard, Simon. (Bi 
Й . (Birkb, 
e { London, England) Reaction time ше 
mulus uncertainty with response certainty, Journal 


of Experimental Psycholo; 197: 
em шу, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 
anis —Conducted an RT experiment with 33 E 


Ап effect of stimulus set 
gm in which all stimuli were 
se. The effect was essentially 
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unchanged when the stimuli (letters) were inverted or 
when each stimulus was also associated with a unique 
foveal location. The effect was transient. Results Suggest 
а switch in processing strategy from a focal attentive toa 
preattentive mode. (23 ref.)—Journa! abstract. 

6245. Blum, Gerald S. & Wohl, Barry M. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Monetary, affective, and 
Intrinsic incentives in choice reaction time. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 69—70.— Used a 
female undergraduate, who was highly trained and 
practiced in hypnotic techniques, as a S in a 1-choice RT 
task carried out under 3 different incentive conditions. 
Upon viewing her score in msec. after each trial, § 
referred to a chart converting raw scores to an 11-point 
scale ranging from +5 to -5. In the monetary condition, 
each point was worth 5€; in the posthypnotically cued 
affective condition, each point represented a degree of 
pleasure or anxiety; and in the intrinsic incentive 
condition, the points had no additional value. Compar- 
isons of the obtained distributions of responses showed 
no significant differences among the conditions.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

6246. Chuprikova, N. I. (Inst. of General & Educa- 
tional Psychology, Moscow, USSR) О stabllizatsil 
vremeni геакізії ргі bol'shom chisle 
khranyashchikhsya v pamyati etalonov. [On the 
stabilization of reaction time with a large number of 
standards present in the memory.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 50-62.—Several choice RT exper- 
iments demonstrated that RT increases only if the 
number of equiprobable response alternatives increases 
to about 8 or 10. Further increase in the number of 
alternatives to 16 shows a leveling off of RT. Meth- 
odological shortcomings of experiments by F. Klix (who 
found an increase in RT as the number of choices 
increased to 64) and Hilgendorf (who found an increase 
with up to 1,000 alternatives) are discussed. It is 
concluded that an RT model that assumes a necessary 
comparison between an incoming signal and all possible 
alternatives present in a situation is untenable. Neu- 
rophysiological data are cited in support of this position. 
(English summary)—L. Zusne. 

6247. Geller, Ё. Scott; Whitman, Charles P., & Farris, 
John С. урша Polytechnic Inst.) Probability dis- 
crimination indicated by stimulus prediction and 
reaction speed: Effects of S-R compatibility. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2) 
404-409.—Determined the independent effects of stim- 
ulus probability and prediction outcome on the discrete 
2-choice reaction speed (CRS) of 20 male and 20 female 
undergraduates for a compatible and an incompatible 
condition. A symbol occurred at a "left" location on 7 
of the initial 150 trials; then the relative frequencies Were 
reversed so that the symbol occurred on the "right" for 
70% of 150 presentations. Each trial consisted of $ 
verbal prediction, a stimulus presentation, and Ss’ До 
Iesponse. Group C (compatible) pulled a left-han 
trigger to identify “left” and a right-hand trigger Ї0 
identify “right.” The reverse arrangement was used for 
Group I (incompatible). The degree of probability 
discrimination reflected by Ss’ stimulus predictions an 

5 was greater for Group С than Group I. gne 
marked effects of prediction outcome on CRS did no! 
interact with compatibility. The relative importance ot 
DAS Raal and response bias in determining effects 0 

are discussed. (18 ref, ournal abstract. 

6248. Lappin, Joseph S. & Deck Kenneth. (Vander- 
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bili U.) The latency operating characteristic: 11. 
Effects of visual stimulus Intensity on choice 
reaction time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 367-372.—Studied the effect of 
stimulus intensity on the latency operating characteristic 
(LOC), the trade-off relation between speed and accu- 
racy. Stimuli were presented to 4 male and | female 
undergraduate at 3 intensities that differed by equal 
intervals on a logarithmic scale, Both the slope and 
intercept of a linear relation between RT and discrim- 
ination accuracy (d) varied with stimulus intensity: As 
intensity increased, the slope of the LOC increased and 
the intercept decreased. The greatest differences were 
between the lower 2 intensities. Findings contribute 
discriminant validity to the LOC as а measure of a 
perceptual process. Journal abstract. 

6249, Sanders, A. F. (Inst. for Perception TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Foreperiod duration and the 
timecourse of preparation. Acta Psychologica, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 60—71.— Discusses the conflict between 
studies which report a reduction and those which report 
a delay of RT to a signal (S,), which is preceded by а 
noninformative signal (S,). The hypothesis was tested 
that these diverging results were due to the size of the 
foreperiod (FP) between a warning signal (W) and S,. In 
Exp. I, S, and S, were both visual, while S, was auditory 
and S, was visual in Exp. I. 17 undergraduates served as 
Ss. With 2 visual signals, a delay was found at FP of 1 
sec. and a reduction at FP of 5 sec. provided that the 
interval between S, and S; exceeded 150 msec. Insertion 
of S, just before arrival of S; virtually eliminated the 
traditional FP effect. The latter result was also obtain: 
in Exp. II. When S, is auditory, the reduction of RT at 
"d of 5 sec. was found at much shorter FPs, and no 

elay at FP of 1 sec. was observed. Results are explained 
by a preparation theory, which assumes that the speed of 
preparatory adjustment is variable.—Journal abstract. 
б 6250. Shekhter, М. S. & Yasskaya, F. S. (Inst. of 
Genera & Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
ovye dannye o mekhanizmakh opoznavatel'nogo 
Protesta v usloviyakh binarnoi klassifikatsii. [New 
ata on the mechanisms of the recognition process under 
Eu of binary classification.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
NOD, Vol. 17(6), 43-53.—Tested the hypothesis 
ud in well-trained Ss the increase in recognition RT, as 
e number of stimuli to be chosen from increases, 
occurs not because of the greater number of recognition 
steps, but because the conditions under which the 
parallel processes of comparison оссиг with different S 
Populations are different. It was hypothesized that (a) 
aan in the Ist phase occurs on the level of “zone 
SR where the positive and the negative stimuli are 
identical; (b) that the recognition processes of the 
Positive and negative stimuli occurring in the 2nd phase 
аге not equal in duration since the negative stimuli are 
пме varied than the positive ones; and (с) that, at least 
à ter prolonged training, comparisons in the 1st phase of 
e atio begin to occur simultaneously. Ап exper- 
Es ent with 6 Ss on the tachistoscopic recognition of class 
embership of stimuli confirmed the Ist part of the 
1Уроћевіз, апа 2 RT experiments (with 6 and 12 Ss, 
respectively) confirmed the rest. (English summary) (15 
*L)—L. Zusne. 
poet Umilté, Carlo; Frost, Nancy, & Hyman, Ray- (U. 
5 ogna, Italy) Interhemispheric effects on choice 
section times to one-, two-, а! three-letter dis- 
Plays. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Арг), 
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Vol. 93(1), 198-204.—Examined whether the difference 
in RT between the 2 visual hemifields increases with the 
complexity of the required discrimination. In Exp. I, 16 
normal right-handed Ss saw letters presented either to 
the right or left of a central fixation mark. Ss pressed a 
key when those stimuli designated as positive appeared, 
and did not respond to all others. Both right- and 
left-hand responding were used. Analysis of correct 
responses indicates a nonsignificant left hemifield 
superiority with | letter, and significantly faster re- 
sponding to right hemifield presentations for 2- and 3- 
letter displays. In Exp. H, 10 right-handed, normally 
sighted Ss responded to single letters, differing simul- 
taneously in visual and phonemic discrimination. RTs 
suggest faster phonemic discriminations of vowel and 
stop consonant sounds for left and right hemifields, 
respectively. Results are discussed in terms of hemi- 
spheric specialization and interhemispheric transmission 
of visual information. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6252. Umiltá, Carlo; Snyder, Charles, & Snyder, 
Martha. (U. Bologna, Inst. of Psychology, Italy) Repe- 
tition effect as a function of event uncertainty, 
response-stimulus interval, and rank order of the 
event. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 93(2), 320-326.—Notes that RTs for repeated events 
may be faster (positive recency or repetition effect) or 
slower (negative recency effect) than RTs for non- 
repeated events. An experiment was conducted with 48 
male and 12 female undergraduates to investigate how 
the positive and negative recency effects vary with (a) the 
event uncertainty, (b) the delay between a response and 
the next stimulus (RSI), and (с) the rank order of the 
event in a sequence of equivalent events. Results show 
that (a) under the conditions of this study there was 
itive recency effect or no effect at all; (b) the 
т when uncertainty was greater; (c) the 
effect diminished as RSI increased; and (d) the effect 


while the opposite was 
high. Implications for memory and expectancy hypoth- 


eses for the repetition effect are discussed.—Journal 


What is the basis of choice reaction-time? Ergo- 


mics, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
нос ae а the author and 2 male research 


those by th 
experiments show that the ine 
motor factors ? і tu 1 А 
affected the ease with which the positions of signals ani 
response keys СО : t 
e incompatible with several models pro- 
observed were 1 pi 5 ped the 
ce, i.e., the serial classification 
1 rogressive ш 
zation, and models which assume that evidence from a 
the possible signal sources 15 examined simultaneously. 


for 2-, 4, s 
The ВТУ ai with | dictions from a modified serial- 


ificati del proposed by the author (see PA, 
classification (reach Р German summaries) (17 ref.) 


i Charles P. & Geller, E. Scott. 
$254. N ic Inst.) Sequential effects of 
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stimulus probability and prediction outcome оп 
choice reaction time. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 373-378.—Studied 2nd- 
order effects of stimulus probability and prediction 
outcome (PO) on choice RT in a 2-stimulus, 2-response 
paradigm. 14 male and 6 female undergraduates served 
as Ss. Choice RT was shorter following the more 
probable stimulus and correctly predicted (CP) events 
and was longest following an incorrectly predicted (IP) 
repetition of the less probable stimulus. Choice RT to the 
more probable alternative was not affected by the 
preceding stimuls; RT to the less probable stimulus was 
faster to repetitions when the stimulus was CP but faster 
to alternations when it was IP. Preceding probability and 
preceding PO interacted with current PO; i.e., RT to CP 
events was influenced by preceding PO but not by 
preceding probability; RT to IP events was differentially 
affected by both preceding PO and preceding probable. 
A 4th-order analysis of PO effects indicated a reliability 
3rd-order effect of PO on choice RT. Implications for 
expectancy theory аге discussed.—Journal abstract. 
6255. Whitman, Charles P. & Geller, E. Scott. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Stimulus anticipation in 
choice reaction time with variable S-R mapping. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
93(2), 433-434.—Studied the effect of prediction out- 
come on choice RT when each stimulus presentation 
consisted of a rule bit which defined the stimulus- 
response mapping and a data bit which determined the 
response. Prior to each presentation, 10. undergraduates 
predicted both the data and rule portions of the signal. 
Choice latencies were shortest when both the data and 
rule were correctly predicted and longest when both were 
incorrectly DEUM Results indicate that Ss do not 


anticipate the response implied by the predict im- 
ulus.—Journal abstract. х 4 Wig qu 
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uates, pronouncing a 
produced high associativ 


í k obert H. (Veterans Administra. 
202 Horna Мавара, Minn.) Response suppres: 
ditioning history. тоо noise: Effects of con- 

265-267.—Studied th 
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noise as an aversive stimulus to achieve response 
suppression. 25 volunteers from 2 hospital staffs per- 
formed in a button-pushing task in which .75 sec, of 
either 95-db SPL or 30-db SPL noise was delivered 
contingent on each response for a RRLRL pattern of 
responses. Ss who received high-level noise in their Ist 
exposure to the task generally learned to avoid the noise, 
13 of the Ss who received low-level noise in their Ist 
exposure to the task learned to avoid the noise, while 12 
learned to deliver the noise on every response. 8 of the 12 
Ss who learned to deliver low noise continued to deliver 
noise for every response when the noise level was 
increased to 95 db. There were no consistent differences 
in the amount of time required to learn the pattern in 
low- and high-noise conditions.—Journal abstract. 

6259. Bugelski, B. R. & Lattanzio, Sandra. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) A culture-free learning task. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
93(2), 354-356.—25 undergraduates learned 8 nonsense 
syllables as a serial list and 8 2-arm positions as another 
serial list. Verbal learning was faster than "motor" 
learning, but both types of materials showed the typical 
serial learning effect. The semaphore arm-movement 
activity is recommended as a culture-free learning task 
and as a suitable task for nonverbal human Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

6260. Fingeret, Allan L. & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin) ltem arrangement effects on transfer and 
serial position errors in part-whole learning of 
different materials. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 249-255.—Presented 2 lists (8 
2-digit numbers and 8 CVC nouns) to 160 undergrad- 
vates. Lists were learned in whole (WH) practice or in 
part phase by alternate (AL) or successive (SUC) 
practice. Part-list items were interleaved for the double- 
alternation (DA) or the quadruple-alternation (QA) 
combination list practiced in the combination phase of 
throughout WH. Control Ss for nonspecific transfer (NS) 
practiced DA and QA lists for which all items were 
different from those in the part phase. Positive transfer 
from part to combination phase was greater for specific 
than for NS transfer conditions. Form of serial position 
curve reflected the DA and QA patterns to a greater 
extent for specific transfer conditions than for NS or 
WH conditions. Specific transfer part practice tended to 
be superior to WH. There were no significant difference 
between AL and SUC; but in part practice, the list 0 
nouns was acquired more rapidly than the list 0 
numbers.—Journal abstract. & 

6261. Geller, E. Scott; Whitman, Charles P^ А 
McGuire, Glenda J. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Ше 
tive effects in the discrimination of two simus. 
neously occurring probability distributions. Јошт 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 9 Ж 
392-397.—Manipulated incentive conditions betwe d 
and within 65 male and 35 female undergraduates ^ 
2-dimensional probability learning experiment. fd s 
Stimulus presentations, Ss predicted which of 2 SY 
they expected and in which of 2 locations the SN 
would appear. By independently varying the T dA 
Probabilities of the 2 symbols and 2 locations, the effe 3 
9f different incentive conditions on Ss' discrimination fe 
2 simultaneously occurring probability distributions Wer 
studied. The prediction distributions of a noinen 
group and a group receiving a reward only W the 
correctly predicting both dimensions “matche! AER 
theoretical probabilities of each dimension. 
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or of only 1 dimension, prediction proportions for the 
more frequent alternatives underapproximated the pro- 
babilities. When Ss were exposed to 2 incentive levels, 
negative but not positive contrast occurred.—Journal 
abstract. 

6262. Knowles, Brian A., Hammond, Kenneth R., 
Stewart, Thomas R., & Summers, David A. (U. Colorado, 
Inst, of Behavioral Science) Detection of redundancy 
in multiple cue probability tasks. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 425-427. 
—Gave 36 undergraduates a 2-cue probability learning 
task in which both the sign (positive or negative) and 
magnitude (high or low) of stimulus redundancy (cue 
intercorrelation) were varied. Subsequently, Ss judged 
each of a set of cue combinations as being likely or 
unlikely to occur. For each $, the cue intercorrelation 
and standard error of estimate were determined from the 
combinations judged likely to occur, Learning of the cue 
intercorrelations did occur, although the accuracy of Ss’ 
estimates varied with both sign and magnitude of the 
intercorrelation. Previous results from cue-criterion 
learning studies are thus found to generalize to the 
learning of cue intercorrelations.—Journal abstract. 

6263. Mears, Richard W. (U. Georgia) Learning as а 
function of awareness and task complexity. Disser- 
MUN Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 

6264. Miller, Adam. (Oregon System of Higher 
Education, DCE, Dexter) Learning set formation and 
transfer in concept learning: А comparison between 
attribute identification and rule learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 292-294.—NWith a selec- 
tion paradigm, 3 groups of 10 undergraduate Ss each 
learned 6 conjunctive concepts successively under 3 
learning conditions: attribute identification (AD, rule 
learning (RL), or their combination (CL). Only for AI 
did learning sets form and were strategies near optimum 
efficiency. Ss learned 2 additional disjunctive concepts 
under the 3 conditions, and 3 control groups learned 
only the disjunctive concepts. For a measure of response 
frequency, positive transfer occurred for RL and 
indicating the importance of rule learning for transfer. 
For a measure of strategy efficiency, negative transfer 
occurred for AI and positive transfer for RL.—Journal 


payoffs followed correct predictions of either dimension 


probability concept transfer. 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 107-108.—Attempted to demon- 
strate positive transfer of probability concepts from tasks 
in a mathematics classroom setting to similar tasks 
presented outside of the classroom. Results with 336 6th 
graders indicate that learning occurred as a result of 
Classroom instruction. However, there was no evidence 
of transfer of the probability concepts.—Journal abstract. 
‚6266. Mueller, Donald J. & Gumina, James M. U. 
Wisconsin. Milwaukee) Methodological studies in- 
Volving reward and punishment in human learning: 
1. Effects of design and instructions. Perceptual 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 344), 63-74. — Presented а 
2-choice concept discrimination task to 144 volunteer 
undergraduates with varying amounts (0-50%) of posi- 
tive and/or negative feedback or no feedback as to 
Correctness or incorrectness of response. Ss were given 
either explicit instructions advising them about the 


no-feedback condition or standard instructions without 
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such a warning. Results generally favor an extended 
version of A. Buchwald's (see PA, Vol. 34:762) meaning 
induction hypothesis. With control over the meaning- 
induction process, positive and negative feedback were 
interpreted to be equivalent in effectiveness. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6267. Mueller, John H., Jablonski, Eugene M., & 
Weinbach, Johathan. (U. Missouri) Correction pro- 
cedures in A-Br transfer: Error elimination? Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 222), 105-107.—Var- 
ied feedback in A-Br transfer, with 96 undergraduates 
given specific correction (SC) on error trials by getting 
the correct pairing or given outcome correction (OC) on 
error trials by being given outcome information only 
("right"/^wrong"). Error elimination was considered 
more likely with OC than with SC. Relative to A-B, C-D, 
there was more negative transfer for the Ss learning A-B, 
A-Br with OC feedback on both lists than was the case 
for Ss given SC feedback. This difference presumably 
resulted because the repairing made an elimination 
correct, and this interference combined with associative 
interference to increase negative transfer. Negative 
transfer was reduced when the stimuli allowed a recoding 
of the functional stimulus, i.e., low formal similarity of 
CVCs, independent of the feedback procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 

6268. Slayton, Arthur, J. & Black, Roger W. (U. South 
Carolina) Effects of knowledge of results and 
amount of stimulus change on “resistance to 


extinction” on а perceptual motor task. Psychonomic 


Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 111-112.—Attempted (а) 
P. Black and R. Black’s (see PA, Vol. 
44:6022) finding that schedule of knowledge of results 
(KR) affects “resistance to extinction (RE)” on a pursuit 
rotor in the same manner as partial reinforcement 1n 
instrumental conditioning, and (b) to determine if the 

eater i under partial rather than 


consistent К. 
discriminability u 
Results with 60 male undergraduates did 


similarity and attraction toward the model. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 123-124.—44 male 
undergraduates, differing in the degr 1 th 

were led to believe that a stranger s attitudes were similar 
to their own, observed the stranger ( 
verbal learning situation in which shode a Д 

ілі і { responses. The соп! 

administered for incorrect respo! Ше ame [т 
B Ss. Ss in the high-similarity condition, while mani- 
festing greater а! del, MONS 
spun m nding to rate the 5 ock supposedly 
similarity Ss. le tending er, 


1 by the model as being f 
EA i ate themselves as having 


experienced more distress in seeing the model shocked. 
Journal abstract. anderbilt. U) {сй 


6270. Thomson, Wi am J. 
squares application of Levine’s hypothesis model to 
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missing reward sequence situations. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1972(May), Vol. 77(5), 356-360.—M. Levine 
(see PA, Vol. 39:14365) has proposed 2 methods of 
application of his hypothesis behavior model to 3-trial 
object-dicrimination learning-set data. Method I uses a 
subset of equations for parameter estimation and is 
applicable to missing reward sequence data, but the 
parameter estimates are not least square estimates. 
Method II realizes least square estimates but is inap- 
plicable to missing reward sequence data. The method 
described in this article derives least square estimates for 
9 of the 15 possible 3-trial missing reward sequence 
situations. Application of this method to 2 sets of data 
indicates that reliable parameter estimates may be 
obtained from as few as 2 reward sequences. These 
parameter estimates were found to have adequate 
predictive power.—Journal abstract. 

6271. Witter, David W., Mueller, John H., & Marx, 
Melvin H. (U. Missouri) Correction procedures in 
observational learning. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 94-95.—Varied informative feedback 
to 120 undergraduates in a study of observational 
learning. The task required Ss to learn to discriminate 
the correct member of each of a number of groups of 3 
line-tilt designs. 1 group was always shown the correct 
design in the event of an error (SC), another was allowed 
to continue responding until the correct design was 
found (DC), and the 3rd group received only outcome 
correction (OC) on error choices. Test trial data indicate 
that OC generally produced poorer performance than SC 
or DC, but there was no difference for the performer vs. 
the О. This result suggests the comparability of processes 
in observation and performance, at least in terms of 


differences induced by correction procedures.—Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 
6272, Faw, Terry Т. & Parker, Ronald К. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Acquisition and Секи: 


zation of conditioned reward value. Psycholo ical 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 167-170,—Studied 60 
male undergraduates on a simple spinwheel task to 
examine 3 questions about effects of associating neutral 
stimuli with positive or Negative events. Data support 
earlier studies by demonstrating that such associations 
result in changes in the verbal evaluation of the 
previously neutral stimulus, as well as changes in Ss’ use 
of those stimuli as cues for Solving other problems. More 
important, however, the effects are not transient and 
generalize to various kinds of situations. The observation 
that the mere anticipation of an associated positive or 
negative event is as effective in developing conditioned 
reward „value as is the actual experience of that 
association is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

d ИУ TEE сн L 

пада magnitude of senso 

as a function of the time interval between erm 
onsets. 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 
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scores to the preconditioning interstimulus interval. It is 
suggested that Ss’ hypotheses about stimulus relations 
should be considered in SPC research with humans. 
—Journal abstract. 

6274. Page, Jack S. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Experimenter-subject interaction in the verbal con- 
ditioning experiment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6084-6085. 

6275. Perry, Louise C., Ornstein, Peter A., & Grant, 
David A. (U. Wisconsin) A test of associative gener- 
alization of the conditioned eyelid response. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 319-320. 
—Tested associative generalization of the conditioned 
eyelid response in 100 students following a series of 45 
classical conditioning trials to the CS word, "table." 
During 15 generalization (extinction) trials, 5 groups of 
20 Ss each were presented with either the CS word itself 
or with 1 of 4 other words associatively related in various 
degrees to the CS. No generalization gradient was 
evident on the Ist test trial. Trend analyses of percent 
responses during each of the 3 5-trial blocks of 
generalization revealed a linear gradient of associative 
generalization during the 2nd trial block, but only for 
those Ss showing the voluntary-form eyelid CR.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


6276. Atwood, George. (U. Oregon) An experimental 
study of visual imagination and memory. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 290-299.—An irrelevant 
visual perception interferes more with verbal learning by 
means of imagery than an irrelevant auditory perception. 
The relative interfering effects of these perceptions were 
reversed in a verbal learning task involving highly 
abstract materials. Results imply existence of a true 
visual component in imaginal mediation. A theoretical 
model is presented in which a visual system and a 
verbal-auditory system are distinguished. The visual 
System controls visual perception and visual imagination. 
The verbal-auditory system controls auditory perception, 
auditory imagination, internal verbal representation, and 
speech. Attention can be more easily divided between 
the 2 systems than within either one taken by itself. The 
visual and verbal-auditory systems are functionally 
linked by information-recoding operations. The appli- 
cation of mnemonic imagery appears to involve a 
recoding of initially verbal information into visual form, 
then the encoding of a primarily visual schema into 
memory. During recall, the schema is decoded as a visual 
image, and then recoded once again into the verbal- 
auditory system. Evidence for such transformations is 
Provided not only by the interference data, but also by 
an analysis of recall errors made by Ss using mnemonic 
imagery. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6277. Brotsky, S. Joyce & Litwin, Linda M. (San 
Fernando Valley State Coll.) Semantic generalization: 
Replication of Cramer's associative gradient. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 
430-432 —Showed 26 male and 26 female undergrad- 
uates 24 different critical stimulus (CS) words in à 
replication of P. Cramer's (see PA, Vol. 44:9673) study. 
Following training, $ was shown the 24 original words, 
96 associatively related generalization stimulus (GS) 
words, and 24 unrelated words and was asked to press 1 
of 6 buttons to indicate his degree of confidence that he 
had seen each of the words during training. Normative 
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associative strength between CS and GS predicted a 
monotonic gradient of semantic generalization when a 
button-press confidence rating was used as the depen- 
dent variable.—Journal abstract. 

6278. Fulkerson, Frank Е. & Johnson, James E. 
(Western Illinois 0.) Methodological variables in 
verbal discrimination learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 68-69.—Examined the study-test 
method of presenting verbal-discrimination pairs in a 
factorial experiment with 64 male and 64 female 
undergraduates. The study-test method was superior to 
the standard anticipation procedure. Instructions to 
guess on the Ist trial resulted in more errors in the 
anticipation condition but not in the recall condition, as 
compared to instructions merely to observe the pairs on 
the Ist trial. Serial vs. random ordering of the pairs 
resulted in no significant differences in performance, but 
females consistently made fewer errors than males in all 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

6279. Kanak, N. Jack; Cole, Lawrence E., & Eckert, 
Ed. (U. Oklahoma) Implicit associative responses In 
verbal discrimination acquisition. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 309-319. 
—Examined predictions from the frequency theory of 
verbal discrimination learning for interitem manipula- 
tions of implicit associative responses in 4 experiments 
with 444 undergraduates. In general, the predictions with 
respect to lists involving associatively related right items 
were supported only when Ss were explicitly instructed 
regarding the associative relationships. In lists involving 
associatively related wrong items, the predicted infe- 
riority relative to the control condition was obtained 
only in Exp. II. Both experimental and control lists were 
learned more readily under the study-test method as 
opposed to anticipation, with an initial study trial, with 
longer durations of presentation, and, in general, by 
females, The role assigned by the frequency theory is 
discussed for interitem, interpair, and intrapair manip- 
ulations of implicit associative responses. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6280. Levin, Irwin P., Dulberg, Corrine S., Dooley, J; 
Frank, & Hinrichs, James V. (U. lowa) Sequential 
dependencies in single-item and multiple-item 
probability learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 262-261.— Presented a verbal 
discrimination task with 1, 2, or 4 letter pairs to 174 
undergraduates. The letters within each pair were 
reinforced on a ‚75—25 probabilistic reinforcement 
Schedule and reinforcement probability was conserve! 
over 12 or 48 successive presentations of a given pair. 
Response tendencies dependent оп the short-term 
Sequencing of reinforcement events differed between 
groups. Analysis of variance tests sensitive to sequential 
dependencies yielded significance for l- and 2-pair 
Conditions but not for 4-pair conditions. Results are 
discussed in terms of the reduced role of sequential 
information in multiple- as compared to single-item 
Probability learning.—Journal abstract. EE 

6281. Munford, Paul R. (U. Southern California) 
Advance organizers and the enhancement of mean- 
ingful verbal learning and retention. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Арт), Vol. 32(10-A), 5617. 

6282. Rowe, Edward J. & Paivio, Allan. (Memorial U. 
of Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Effects of noun 
imagery, pronunciation, method of presentation, 
and intrapair order of items in verbal discrimination. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Мау), Vol. 
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93(2). 427-429.—Investigated verbal discrimination 
learning (VDL) as a function of the imagery (I) value of 
items and 3 procedural variables. 96 undergraduates 
received 6 trials on a 16-pair mixed list of high-I and 
low-I words presented under (a) study-test or antici- 
pation conditions, (b) pronunciation or no pronunciation 
of both pair members, and (c) constant or varied order of 
items within each pair. High-I pairs were easier to 
discriminate than low-I pairs, and learning was facili- 
tated when item pronunciation was not required. No 
other effects were significant, suggesting that method of 
presentation and intrapair order of items are less 
important than, and do not qualify the effects of, I and 

pronunciation variables in VDL.—Journal abstract. 
6283. Underwood, Benton J., Shaughnessy, John J., & 
Zimmerman, Joel. (Northwestern U.) List length and 
method of presentation in verbal discrimination 
learning with further evidence on retroaction. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 
181-187.—Utilized 2 list lengths (15 and 45 pairs) and 2 
methods of presenting verbal discrimination lists, study 
test (ST) and anticipation (A), in 3 trials of original 
learning. 216 undergraduates served as Ss. Interpolated 
learning was either 3 or 9 trials in which the right and 
wrong functions of the words in original learning were 
reversed. In 5 relearning trials, the functions were the 
same as on original learning. Method had no influence 
on short lists, but the ST method was distinctly superior 
to A for long lists. Results of the ST method are judged 
to be in accord with frequency theory (length is 
irrelevant); those for the A method are judged not to be 
in accord. The differences between the methods for the 
pear to be due to a performance-learning 
Both interpolated learning and relearning 
initial high performance followed 
by some deterioration. It is suggested very high specifi- 
ау account for the lack 


otland) Pause measures during reading 
rial list learning. Quarterly Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 191 ; 48- 
54.— Reports an investigation into pausing and grouping 


ascending order. 2 experimen! 
undergraduates, respectively, are г 


times for the reading and recall О 
ter than for lists of shorter vg due to 
t specific list positions. In general, 


re duplicated un КО 5j were 
i t in maintaining t eir level of pause 
ia ир ded to additions n list 


increasing their number of groups, not by 
e ae D Triadic sequences were the most 


i 1 tegra- 
‘ong, Martin R. (U. South Florida) In 
in meaningful verbal learning. 
" uim 2(3), 325-329. 


ү i integrative 
Tested Ausubel's theoretical concept of integre 
reconciliation. Orienting directions, embedded in 2 
essays, айетріе ide Ss to ae күш 
arisons and the 2. Immediate 
and 7-day retention was tested. Scores for e 
keyed to each essay were analyzed both separately an 
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as combined totals. Number correct and number of 
intrusion errors were analyzed. Results indicate no 
significant differences due to treatments on number 
correct, but number of intrusion errors seemed to decline 
when orienting directions were provided that specifically 
pointed out comparisons and contrasts to Ss. Results are 
discussed in terms of evidence derived from studies on 
“mathemagenic” behaviors and orienting directions, and 
the theoretical possibility of teaching cognitive strategies 
of encoding and retrieval is considered.—J/ournal sum- 
mary. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


6286. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, School of 
Social Sciences, Irvine) General and specific com- 
ponents of retroactive inhibition in the A-B, A-C 
paradigm. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 188-192.—Investigated the effects of 
lstlist response suppression and Specific associative 
unlearning on retroactive inhibition (RI) in the A-B, A-C 
paradigm in 2 experiments with 90 undergraduates. 
Either 2 or 4 List 1 stimuli were omitted from inter- 
polated lists, and 2 different tests of recall were used, 
Contrary to prior findings by I. Birnbaum (see PA, Vol. 
45:152), when stimuli were omitted from the interpolated 
lists, RI for the corresponding List 1 pairs was signif- 
icantly reduced. Combined analyses of prior and present 
results demonstrate that specific associative loss as well 
as Ist-list response suppression makes a significant 
нор, to RI in the А-В, А-С paradigm.—Journal 
abstract, 


paired-associate learning task with 30 under, aduates. 
Words were CVC trigrams, and objects were "iriglyphs" 


6288. Rosen, Steven M. &G i i 
U. New York, Staten Island tiem dears oy 
ity between 


Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2202), 66-67. Investi Ir 
effect of stimulus ‘ype on formal similarity (FS) beue 
stimuli and 100 un ergraduates" primary associations to 
d nonsense (NS) stimuli were 
yed. ned as percentages of lett 
appearing in the same ordinal positions in p nd 
in stimuli. Results indicate that FS between NS stimuli 
and their primaries consistently exceeded chance while 
that between W stimuli and their primaries exceeded 
бише only Ud Ў cases.—Journal abstract, 

97. Kowe, Edward J. & Paivio, Allan. (U. W: 
Ontario, London, Canada) Discrimination РАА 
pictures and words. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), 
Vol, 22(2), 87-88.—Used а verbal discriminati ) 
study-test procedure to compare discrimi 
of 14 pairs of pictures, 
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produced significantly fewer errors than abstract noun 
pairs. Results are attributed to the relative image- 
arousing capacity of the 3 types of items. Implications 
for the frequency theory of VD learning are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

6290. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) Acquired 
pleasantness and paired-associate learning in 
mixed and homogeneous lists. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 111-117. 
—Conducted 4 experiments with 240 male undergrad- 
uates in which nonsense syllables Ist acquired differing 
degrees of pleasantness (PL) by being paired with either 
pleasant (P or indifferent (I) pictures and were then 
learned as responses in paired-associate lists that were 
either homogeneous or mixed in PL. Performance with 
P-paired syllables was superior to that with I-paired 
syllables in homogeneous lists only when affective 
contrast was used during the syllable-picture pairing. 
With mixed lists, performance with P-paired syllables 
was superior both with and without prior affective 
contrast. The advantage of the P-paired syllables in 
mixed lists was found mainly in response learning, while 
that advantage in homogeneous lists was found mainly in 
association learning and was of a lesser magnitude. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 


Reinforcement 


6291. Edwards, Joseph S. & Upp, Larry. (U. Missouri, 
Kansas City) Conjugate reinforcement of differential 
рова. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
30(1), 91-98.—Used conjugate reinforcement of radio 
listening to assess response differentiation and differ- 
ential directional responding (push-pull) in 8 14-30 уг. 
olds. 7 Ss differential ly responded under differential and 
nondifferential reinforcement procedures. | S learned to 
differentiate as a function of visually presented instruc- 
tions. Differential responding was also maintained with 
instructions or penalties when both responses were 
reinforced.—Journal abstract. 

6292. Eisenberger, Robert. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Explanation of rewards that do not reduce 
tissue needs. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(May), Vol. 
TKS), 319-339. Evaluates theories offered for the 
Variety of non-need-reducing stimuli which elicit the 
organism’s interaction and serve as rewards including the 
theoretical analyses of D. Berlyne, W. Dember and R. 
Earl, D. Fiske and S. Maddi, H. Fowler, M. Glanzer, A. 
Tones, D. McClelland and R. Clark, K. Montgomery, А. 
Myers and H. Miller, D. Premack, and F. Sheffield. 
Some of the conceptual, empirical, and methodological 
issues, Which seem most basic at this time for testing and 
extending these theories, are discussed. (126 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6293. Gamboni, William R., Gaustad, Gregory R., & 
Wilson, Buford E. (Chicago State U.) Verbal discrim- 
ination learning as a function of percentage occur- 
rence of reinforcing information (% ORI) and varying 
Presentation rates, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Мау), Vol. 93(2), 256-261 Tested predictions 
derived from the frequency theory of verbal discrimi- 
nation (VD) learning: (a) both reduced percentage 
currence of reinforcing information (% ORI) and an 
crease in presentation rate would retard VD learning: 
and (b) % ORI would interact with presentation rate, 
resulting in a greater retardation of VD learning at the 
faster rate under reduced % ORI. 3 levels of % ORI (100, 
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50, and 25% ORI) were combined factorially with 2 
jevels of presentation rate (2:1 and 2:4 sec.). Results with 
6 independent groups of 15 undergraduates confirmed 
the gv Journal abstract, 

6294. Roth, Barbara D. (U. Kansas) The 
feedback schedules on acquisition a Los ot 
phonemes. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6103. 4 


MEMORY 


Illinois) Retroactive 

t . Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5602. 
6296. Bruder, Gail & Segal, Erwin. (State U. New 


60 female undergraduates, temporal blocking produced 
Bi т ed with a random order of 
presentation. Spatial blocking, where items from the 
same category were presented in the same location, ha 


6297. Daniel, Terry С. & Ellis, Henry C. (U. Arizona) 
ory for vi n nition mem- 
1972, x visual form. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Аро), Vol, ЗА $389.  Investigated the role of 

istinctive verbal labels and scaled stimulus codability 


complex random shapes. Either immedi 
120 undergraduates were 


sure, and verbal label training all res! 
recognition. performance. Shape recognition was gen 
erally stable over the delays employed, while label recall 
showed a significant retention decrement. The course of 
озлери memory and label recall was found to 

е essentially independent. It is cone’ 
of verbal labels on memory for 
conditions designed to maximize 
attributed to processes occurring during the en 


acquisition phase of the memory task.—Journal abstract- 
J. & obert L. 


(ап), Мої. 22(2), 98-99.—Presen 0 
Unrated words to 20 undergraduates 1 
iscrimination (VD) task. After VD learning 


words i i itrial Г erm 
were in a typical multitria ER revealed that 


Situation. Analysis of clustering in F] h 
contiguous presentation of words during VD learning 
induced Ss to recall the words together. Association by 
contiguity appears to be | determinant of clustering 
(organization) of output order in FR.—Journal abstract. 
6299. Dobbs, Allen R. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
apada) Effect’ of retention interval, 
inhibition, and proactive inhibition on mediating 
associations. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 


(May), Vol. 93(2), 417-424 —Combined traditi 

2 n EO Ж М оп 
proactive inhibition (PI), retroactive inhibition (RI), Ee 
rest control retention paradigms with A-B, B-C, A-C 
mediation, and A-B, D-C, A-C control paradigms to 
form 12 groups of 10 male and 10 female undergraduates 
each. A 10-min or 24-hr retention interval was imposed 
immediately after B-C (D-C) learning. In accordance 
with a mediational (chaining) analysis, both A-B recall 
taken immediately prior to A-C Jearning and the degree 
of mediation paradigm superiority during A-C indicated 
(a) forgetting over a 54-hr interval, (b) greater RI than PI 
on immediate test, and (с) decreasing RI over the 
interval (only a trend for increasing PI). Results are 
counter to expectations from pseudomediational and 
direct-association interpretations. (19 ref.)—Journal ab- 


stract. 
6300. Dong, Tim. (Bucknell U.) Cued partial recall 


the relationship between category 
category recall in whole- and part-list recall conditions 
using 93 undergraduates. On the basis of poststimulus 
cuing, Ss were required to recall from all the categories 
or from a randomly selected single category of the 
categorized word list. Within-category recall was com- 

for whole- and part-list conditions. Results of the 2 
experiments show that partial recall produced greater 
within-category recall. Exp. II extended the generality of 
i effect in a situation controlling for 
nominal recall time. The partial recall effect (a) was 

occurred wi 

random word 


6301. Drachman, David A. & Leavitt, Janet. (North- 
U., McGaw Medical Center) Memory impair- 
th Storage versus retrinyal (S 
Journal of E: i 1 ау), Vol. 
ji a Tested 24 59-89 уг. olds and 24 18-26 

span digit 

d free recall, and retrieval from 


Id storage, but showed 


of learning of supra-span 


memory 5р: 
d an 


highly significant impairment 
digits and 
advantage over 
aged Ss, but the cued recall advantage was no { 
the aged Ss. Findings do not support the view that а 
deficit of retrieval is the primary cause of the memory 
impairment of d and suggest that à disorder o! 
storage i$ responsible. (24 теї.)—/оигла! abstract. 
6302. Dumas, Jose Oakland U.) Scanning mem- 
ory for multidimensional stimuli with extended 
ractice. Perception Psychophysics, 1972(Маг), b 


016), 209-212.—Ог\һоропайу varied л 1 
tive and negative sets in an 


jmilarity between osi! 
e imana p which required 5 to respond 


in RT with increases in the similarity 
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s independent of the similarity effects. It is 
нор ae Ша extended practice influences memory 
oad differences and effects that complexity of ү 
nemory comparison process differentially—Journa 
ibstract. 

6303. Dumas, Joseph; Gross, Elaine, & Checkosky, 
stephen F. (Oakland U.) Effects of attribute proba- 
jility in a memory search task. Journal of Experi- 
nental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 327-332. 
—Conducted 2 experiments in which 20 female and 2 
nale undergraduates responded either “yes” or “no” that 
1 visually displayed 2-dimensional pattern had been 
-ontained in a previously memorized set of 3 patterns. 2 
of the 3 patterns shared 1 high-probability attribute 
(НР). The structure of the stimulus sets was such that the 
probability of a yes response given the HP attribute was 
greater than the probability of a no response. Results 
show that RTs to patterns having the HP attribute were 
faster than patterns not containing the HP attribute for 
yes responses but slower for no responses. It is concluded 
that the comparison stage in a memory search task is 
characterized by self-terminating feature testing and that 
the comparison and response selection stages can occur 
in parallel—Journal abstract. 

6304. Fischler, Ira & Puff, C. Richard. (Stanford U.) 
Organization in free recall with verbal and pictorial 
modes of input and output. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 85-87.—Presented a list of 16 
concrete nouns as words or as simple drawings to 60 
male undergraduates. Ss either wrote the verbal labels 
for recalled items or drew simple pictures of them. 
Results reveal no effects of mode of input or output upon 
ease of recall. However, more intertrial organization was 
Observed with word-presentation groups, and in later 
trials, with word recall.—Journal abstract. 

6305. Goss, Albert E. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers State 
U.) Formation, maintenance, generalization, and 
retention of response hierarchies: Persistence of 
differences due to meaningfulness of response 
members. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 
271-272.—As part of a study on paired-associates 
learning under variation in occurrence of stimuli, 
anticipation and recall of alternative response members 
of high or low meaningfulness (M) were assessed through 
4 daily cycles of 120 trials with introductory psychology 
students. 50-50 percentages of occurrence and of 
additional trials with response members were omitted 
both in acquisition and in simulated word-association 
situations. For whole lists across Ss and for units within 
lists for individual Ss, Tesponse members of high M were 
anticipated and recalled more frequently than those of 
low М. These differences occurred in the Ist cycle; they 
increased and held through the last 3 Cycles.—Journal 
abstract. 

6306. Grasha, Anthony F., Newman, Alexander; 
Riechmann, Paul, & Fruth, Thomas. (U. Cincinnati) 
Short-term recall and recognition list discrimination 
performance as a function of retention interval and 
list length. Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 86(2), 267-271.—Compared recall and recognition 
performance using a finite and readily available response 
Population (consonants). 197 undergraduates were tested 
n a 2X2X3 factorial design using independent 
Variables of retention measures (recall and recognition), 
ist length (7 or 9 consonants) and retention interval (0, 
5, or 30 sec.). АП groups were tested оп only 1 trial for 1 
ombination of the conditions. In both measures, correct 
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nse probability was inversely related to retention 
nival anon p list length. Under all conditions, 
recall and recognition performance was equivalent. 

| summary. 

né сее Michael М. & Melton, Keith С, 
(University Coll., School of Social Studies, Swansea, 
Wales) Acoustic confusions and order forgetting. 
Acta Psychologica, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 48-53.—Re- 
ports 2 experiments with 20 undergraduates each 
employing an L. Peterson and H, Peterson (See PA, Vol. 
34:5499) paradigm, aimed at showing order as opposed 
to item forgetting in acoustic confusion experiments. In 
Exp. I, 2 subsets from the acoustically similar vocabulary 
CVBDGTPE,ie, D V Band CGT, were selected. 1 
group was presented with the items from subset D V B in 
different orders for 4 trials, another group with the 
subset C G T. Interpolated activity lasted 20 sec. and 
presentation was auditory. Exp. II was similar, but 
presentation was visual and interpolated activity lasted 
only 5 sec. In both experiments the incidence of order 
errors significantly and considerably exceeded the 
incidence of intrusion errors e < .05 and .001). This 
result leaves open the possibility that in acoustic 
confusion experiments, confusions can be accounted for 
by assuming order rather than item forgetting, contrary 
to R. Conrad's (see PA, Vol. 39:13962) hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. un 

6308. Harris, Connie J. & Jahnke, John C. (Miami U.) 
Effect of partial recall on the Ranschburg phe- 
nomenon. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 118-122.— Tested the possibility that 
the Ranschburg phenomenon may be a function of the 
retrieval procedure. Stimuli were strings of 8 digits that 
шшк either all-different digits or a digit in serial 
position (SP) 2 that was repeated in either SP 5 or 6. 
Immediate retention was measured either by a partial- 
recall technique that required $ to omit only the digit in 
SP 2, or by the usual method of complete recall. 24 
undergraduates served as Ss. Recall was poorer for 
repeated than corresponding control digits with complete 
recall (the Ranschburg effect); however, repeated and 
control digits were equally well recalled under conditions 
of partial recall. Results are consistent with the view that 
conditions reducing output interference also reduce the 
inhibitory effects of intraserial repetition.—Journal 
abstract. 

6309. Kibler, John L. & Blick, Kenneth A. (U. 
Richmond) Evaluation of experimenter-supplied and 
subject-originated first-letter mnemonics in a free- 
recall task. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1). 
307-313.—Presented 19 nouns to 56 undergraduates for 
memorization. 24 Ss were given a Ist-letter mnemonic 
technique devised by the E; 32 Ss were instructed to 
create their own lst-letter mnemonic technique. No 
difference in recall existed at the immediate retention 
test, but Ss with ап E-supplied scheme showed signif- 
icantly better recall at I-day, 1-wk, and 4-wk retention 
intervals. It is concluded that the E-supplied Ist-letter 
mnemonic excelled S-originated ones as an effective aid 
to free recall—Journal abstract. z 

6310. Lively, Barry L. & Sanford, Barry J. (Bowdoin 
Coll.) The use of category information in a memory- 
search task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1912 
(May), Vol. 93(2), 379-385.—Performed a memory- 
search experiment with 24 male undergraduates in which 
size of the positive set and the relation between positive 
and negative sets were varied. Consonants and digits 
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were present in the negative set, and either consonants or 
digits were present in the positive set. Thus, some stimuli 
in the negative set were of the same conceptual category 
as the positive set and others were of a different 
category. The slope of the RT function for the different 
category negative set stimuli was greater than 0 but less 
than that of the function for negative set stimuli of the 
same category as the positive set. This result, among 
others, is discussed in terms of a hypothesis suggesting 
self-terminating search of the components (ie. the 
conceptual category of the item and its name) of each 
member of the positive set but exhaustive search of the 
set.—Journal abstract. 

6311. Loftus, Elizabeth F. (New School for Social 
Research) Memory for intentions: The effect of 
presence of a cue and i ated activity. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 
—Studied memory for intentions by asking each of 200 
adult Ss to remember to report, after answering a 
questionnaire, the state in which he was born. Providing 
§ with a retrieval cue at the time he formed the intention 
facilitated S's recall of the intention. In addition, recall 
was more probable when fewer items intervened between 
the forming of the intention and the time at which it was 
supposed to be recalled. Results suggest that retention of 
intentions is not different from retention of other kinds 
of materials with respect to the influence of the 2 
variables tested: presence of a cue and length of the 
retention interval.—Journal abstract. 

6312. Mandler, George. (U. California, San Diego) 
Storage and retrieval in a palred-associate task. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 298-299.—2 
groups of 10 undergraduate Ss each were presented with 
uni- and bidirectional paired-associate tasks under 
conditions where they determined both storage and 
retrieval times using a modified Stowe memory drum. 
Results indicate that storage time varied with list but not 
with item difficulty. Retrieval time of correct responses 
was independent of both list and item difficulty; retrieval 
times that were unsuccessful varied with item difficulty. 
—Journal abstract. 

6313. Meudell, Р. R. (U. Manchester, England) 
Retrieval and representations in long-term memory. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 295-296. 
—To analyze reconstructive processes in recall 62 18-42 
yr. old students and teachers were asked how many 
Window panes there were in their living rooms. Time 
taken to respond was recorded, with results showing that 
recall of this information was based upon an active 
Teconstruction of a visual image and subsequent coun- 
ting of the items in the image. Rate of counting the items 
of the image was comparable to the rate of counting in 
some perceptual conditions. It is argue that both 
Storage and retrieval may be active constructive pro- 
Cesses.—Journal abstract. 

6314. Miller, James D. & Tanis, David С. (Central 
Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Recognition memory 
for common sounds. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May). 
Vol. 23(4), 307-308. Measured recognition memory 
Separately for printed words, spoken words, and com- 
mon sounds. 3 groups of 9 students inspected 350 stimuli 
and then were tested with 100 pairs of old and new 
stimuli in a 2-alternative forced-choice task. Mean scores 
Were 84, 75, and 69% correct for printed words, spoken 
words, and common sounds, respectively. It appears that 
Tecognition memory for common sounds is inferior to 
that for familiar pictures and no better than that for 


Printed or spoken words.—Journal abstract. 
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6315. Nelson, Thomas O. & Rothbart, Robert. (U. 
Washington) Acoustic savings for items forgotten 
from long-term memory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 357-360.—Discusses 
the widely held view that semantic, but not acoustic, 
information is stored in long-term memory (LTM). The 
possibility that acoustic information might comprise part 
of the savings residual for items forgotten from LTM was 
examined. 20 undergraduates originally learned (OL) a 
list of 24 number-word paired associates and 4 wk. later 
returned for a retention test and subsequent relearning 
(RL). During RL, the OL stimuli were paired with 
responses that were either homophones of OL responses 
or acoustically unrelated to the OL responses. For items 
incorrectly recalled on the retention test, RL perform- 
ance was better for the homophone condition than for 
the acoustically unrelated condition, suggesting that 
acoustic information is stored in LTM and comprises 

art of the savings residual for items forgotten from 
LTM. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6316. Olson, Gary M. (U.S. Naval Submarine Med- 
ical Center, Research Lab., Groton, Conn.) Memory for 
prenominal adjectives in ordinary English sen- 
tences. Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 
300-312.—Examined the representation of meaning in 
memory, using adjective-noun phrases in ordinary 
sentences. Ss studied a long series of sentences and were 
later tested for memory of certain adjectives in these 
sentences. Tested with a specially constructed forced- 
choice recognition procedure, Ss made significantly more 
recognition errors to distractors from the same predi- 
cative class as the correct choice than they did to 
ifferent classes. This effect was highly 


significant when 
adjective, but wa: 
polar was correct. Data from a recall test procedure 
suggested this 
denotative or 
Results show that Ss remember abstract aspects of the 
predicative meaning of a 


ref.)—Journal summa 


ry. 
6317. Sholomil, K. M. (Inst. of General & Educa- 
Moscow, 
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ional Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 99-102.—Pre- 
Med T ie of A multiple-choice items to 180 
undergraduates. Retention was measured as a function 
of (a) 3 forms of feedback (a cue which could be used to 
find the correct alternative, instructions to study the 
correct alternative, instructions to study correct and 
incorrect alternatives); (b) 3 immediate tests (nothing, 
recall, recognition); (c) presence or absence of initial 
presentation of items; and (d) 2 7-day retention tests 
(recall, recognition). It was found that when a cue was 
given, retention was optimal with no immediate test. 
Following immediate tests, instructions to study all 
alternatives improved recall but not recognition. It is 
concluded that the information retained varies with Ss 
reactions to feedback and the kind of immediate 
practice —Journal abstract. р 

6319. Thomson, Donald М. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Context effects in recognition memory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6090-6091. 

6320, Wearing, Alexander J. (Yale U.) Remem- 
bering complex sentences. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, onis Vol. 24(1, 77- 
86.—Examined recall of 64 complex sentences at 2 
retention intervals, using sentences which varied simul- 
taneously in 3 ways: (a) being either active or passive, (b) 
of low or high Yngve depth, and (c) predictable or 
unpredictable. Recall of any particular sentence was 
cued with either the logical subject, logical object, verb, 
or adverbial phrase noun. Ss were 172 male under- 
graduates. In general, unpredictable sentences were 
recollected better than predictable ones, low Yngve 
depth sentences were recalled better than high Yngve 
depth ones, and passive sentences were retained better 
than active ones. The most effective cue was the object, 
followed in turn by the subject and the adverbial phrase 
noun, with the verb being least effective. (43 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6321, Wearing, Alexander J, (Yale U.) Vividness in 
the recall of English nominalizations. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 121-122.—Discusses М. 
Rohrman’s (see PA, Vol. 43:3456) study indicating that 
variations in deep structure can predict the recall of 
English nominalizations that have identical surface 
Structures, Evidence is presented from an experiment 
with 41 undergraduates which Suggests that semantic 
vividness was confounded with Rohrman’s experimental 
manipulations. It is argued that his results can be 
explained solely in terms of vividness.—Journal abstract, 

6322. Young, Robert К. & Barton, A. Keith. (U. Texas) 
Manipulated retrievability in free 
ш Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 143- 
15 .—Investigated manipulated retrievability in 3 exper- 
iments using 212 human Ss. Ease of free recall of 
responses following paired-associate learning was found 
to be directly related to degree of stimulus imagery in 
Exp. I. 2 explanations, called the mediation hypothesis 
and the acquisition hypothesis, were used to account for 
these data. The former holds that recall of a response is 
mediated by its associated stimulus, and the latter holds 
that some attribute of the stimulus is acquired by the 
Tesponse associated with it. Exp. IT investigated response 
recall as a function of the relatedness of the stimul: and 
Exp. Ш Investigated response recall as a function of 
stimulus imagery and transfer paradigm. Data generally 
Support the acquisition hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
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6323. Bacharach, Verne R. (U. Kansas) Semantic 
and phrase structure processing in multi-trial free 
recall. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6067. a. 

6324. Baddeley, А. D. (U. Sussex, Experimental 
Psychology Lab., Brighton, England) Language habits, 
acoustic confusability, and immediate memory for 
redundant letter sequences. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 120-121.— Tested the immediate 
memory of 20 enlisted men for sequences of 7, 8, 9, or 10 
auditorily presented letters which comprised either words 
of 0-, Ist-, 2nd-, or 3rd-order approximations to English 
words. At all lengths, recall probability correlated highly 
with letter sequence predictability (.58-.78) but was 
unrelated to acoustic confusability. It is suggested that 
coding was still phonemic but involved speech sounds 
comprising several letters rather than letter names. 
—Journal abstract. 

6325. Butterfield, Earl C., Peltzman, Deborah J., & 
Belmont, John M. (U. Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas 
City) The effects of practice upon rehearsal in 
short-term memory. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), 
Vol. 23(4), 275-276.— Tested the postulation that cog- 
nition rather than association affects the learning- 
to-learn process, and theorized that Ss would use the Ist 
few trials of a short-term memory task to select an 
tm acquisition strategy. 11 undergraduates were 

lowed to pace their acquisition of 9 items in a memory 
task, and the distribution of their rehearsal was meas- 
ured, Peak rehearsal pauses changed positions across the 
Ist 5 trials but occurred at the same positions across the 
last 5. Results indicate that Ss did use the Ist trials to test 
various acquisition strategies and select among them the 
1 that enabled them to maximize their recall.—Journal 
abstract. ке 

6326. Cohen, Gillian. (U. Oxford, Inst. of Ехреп- 
mental Psychology, England) Serial position effects in 
the recall of picture sequences. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 4l- 
47.—Presented sequences of 10 pictures of familiar 
objects for immediate recall, obtaining typically bow- 
shaped serial position curves. Ss were 18 paid university 
and preuniversity students. 100 different pictures con- 
Stituted list items and an additional 20 appeared as 
redundant items. The effects of redundant stimulus 
suffixes, and of redundant stimulus prefixes, which could 
be either extra pictures, or written words (the names of 
similar familiar objects) were examined. In the prefix 
conditions, extra words produced a general decrement 
Over Positions 1-4, as compared with a control condi- 
tion. Picture prefixes had no effect. In the suffix 
conditions, redundant words affected Positions 9 and 10, 
Whereas the main effect of redundant pictures was at 
Positions 8 and 9. The differential serial position effects 
are taken to reflect the presence of 2 memory codes, а 
verbal and visual one, which vary in trace-strength ОГ 
accessibility at different list positions.—Journal abstract. 

6327. Deutsch, Diana. (U. California, San Diego) 
Effect of repetition of standard and of comparison 
tones on recognition memory for pitch. Journ! of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1). 156- 
162.—Investigated the pitch memory store, using 
undergraduates and 1 housewife as Ss. In all conditions, 
Pitch recognition was required after a 4-sec interval 
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during which 4 other tones were played. The effects of 
including in the interpolated sequence a tone at the same 
pitch as the standard (S) or comparison (C) tone were 
investigated. When the S and C tones were identical in 
pitch, inserting in the interpolated sequence a tone at 
that pitch reduced errors. When the S and C tones 
differed in pitch, inserting a tone at the pitch of the 5 
tone reduced errors and inserting a tone at the pitch of 
the C tone increased errors. Inserting one tone at the 
pitch of the S tone and another at the pitch of the C tone 
produced no significant change in errors, compared with 
the condition in which no tone at either pitch was 
included in the interpolated sequence.—Journal abstract. 

6328. Fritzen, James. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) 
Memory search and the recall of digit series. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 
410-416.—Examined 202 undergraduates’ use of repe- 
titions in recalling digit strings in 3 experiments. Each 
string was presented in chunks of 2 or 3 digits. In Exp. 1, 
either the Ist, 3rd, ог Sth chunk was repeated across 
trials. Under conditions of immediate recall, only the Ist 
chunk improved. Under conditions of delayed recall, 
improvement was found in all 3 conditions. In Exp, П 
and III, repeated strings had chunks in common with | 
or 2 previous strings. The delayed recall data indicated 
that Ss could make use of past repetitions from 2 
separate previous strings. It is suggested that 2 separate 
accounts of repetition effects may be needed for 
immediate vs. delayed recall.—Journal abstract. 

6329. Fuchs, Alfred Н. (Bowdoin Coll.) Response 
latency and serial position in short-term memory. 
Psychonomic Science, 197\(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 75-16. 
—Studied the performance of 4 male and 4 female 
undergraduates on a short-term memory task. A serial 
position effect was observed in latency scores when a 
visually presented test element was correctly identified as 
having a particular serial location in a memorized serial 
list. The effect was not observed in a choice RT task 
which made similar response requirements. Data suggest 
that the serial position effect for latency scores, as for 
error scores, arise in memory tasks in which the 
identification of a position in a list is critical for correct 
responding.—Journal abstract. 

6330. Gilbert, Jeanne С. & Levee, Raymond F. 
(Mount Carmel Guild, Newark, N.J.) Patterns of 
declining memory. Journal of Gerontology, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 26(1), 70-75.—Applied the Guild Memory Test, a 
newly standardized but not yet published test of 
memory, to 316 Ss 35-75 yr. old. The 6 types of memory 
tested were: immediate recall of m ul verbal 
material, delayed recall of meaningful verbal material, 
immediate recall of newly formed associations, delayed 
recall of newly formed associations, immediate rote 
memory, and nonverbal memory. Only immediate rote 
memory (repetition of digits) failed to show a statistically 
reliable decline after age 34; there was no appreciable 
decline until the 50s. The most marked loss occurred in 
initial recall and retention of meaningful verbal memory, 
(e.g., news reports and conversation). This suggests mar 
when meaning is involved in memory, à decline o 
function occurs more rapidly even though the response 15 
in the verbal sphere, which usually is considered to 
maintain itself better than nonverbal functions. After age 
50, the loss of most memory functions tended to be more 
gradual.—A. J. Traxler. 
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Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 
163-170.—Examined whether the reduced recall usually 
observed in Ss after receiving ego-threatening infor- 
mation is due to repression or interference, 34 female 
undergraduates learned a list of words, had their recall 
tested for the list, and then took a personality test in 
which the words were used as stimuli. Ss were then given 
either ego-threatening, ego-enhancing, or neutral feed- 
back. Following this, Ss were tested for recall again, 
debriefed, and tested for recall once more. Ss receiving 
threatening and enhancing feedback performed alike 
and showed poorer recall on the postfeedback test than 
Ss receiving neutral feedback. Since Ss in the threat and 
enhancement conditions performed the same and since 
there was no reason to expect repression in the 
enhancement condition, it is concluded that post- 
feedback recall decrements were due to interference. 


a bisensory digit-span task. Preference was defined by 
the ШАДЫ of the difference in recall of stimuli 
presented via each of the modalities. Performance of 


being presented on a separate channel. Results show a 
disordinal aptitude treatment interaction between mo- 


ile vi: led more visual than auditory 
while visual attenders recalle ры 


State serial recall of consonant strings. Journal 9 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(А] г), Vol. 93(1), 105- 
110.— Tested immediate serial recall of consonant. strings 


differing in digram frequency fo 


conditions demanding overt. vocalizatior ) 
or spelling) produced superior recall; in the M cH 
order, no effect of encoding instructions. was, Piste 
Significant interactions involving serial position ini E 
that the effects of digram frequency and of enco ing 
condition were both concentrated in the last half of the 
serial position curve. In the absence A an шаси 
i oding condition, 
between digram frequency and enc: d anale 
i i rocesses.—Journal abstract. 
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the item following the isolated item was superior to 
performance on an appropriate control item and the 
isolated item appeared less often as an intrusion. 
Contrary to predictions, the isolated item was not 
recalled with greater frequency than the control item, 
and performance on items other than the isolated item 
and its immediately following item was not superior to 
comparable portions of control lists. Results are inter- 
preted in terms of stimulus recognition. (20 ref.) 

—Journal abstract. ca 
6335. Lowe, Douglas G. & Merikle, Philip M. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Interpolation effects in 
short-term memory. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 22(2), 89-91.—Varied the processing capacity 
available for rehearsing sequences of 10 random con- 
sonants during a 5-sec retention interval in an exper- 
iment with 36 undergraduates. There was a systematic 
decline in the end peak of the serial-position curve as the 
information load of the interpolated task was increased; 
but the lst positions were disrupted by a constant 
amount, regardless of the difficulty of the interpolated 
task. Results suggest that (a) all verbal interpolated tasks 
interfere to an equal extent with the active verbal 
processes used to maintain the structure of short-term 
memory (STM), and (b) the difficulty level of an 
interpolated task is only a determinant of recall for those 
relatively unprocessed items which have not been 
incorporated into the STM structure.—Journal abstract. 
6336. Mewhort, D. J. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Scanning, chunking, and the familiarity 
effect in tachistoscopic recognition. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 69— 
71.—Measured memory load imposed by familiar and by 
random letter sequences both immediately after tachisto- 
scopic presentation and after a l-sec period of organ- 
ization. Ss were 16 undergraduates. While Ss could 
always report more letters from the familiar strings, the 
load imposed by familiar strings was greater than by 
random strings immediately after presentation. However, 
after a period of organization the latter relation reversed. 
Data are discussed as evidence for 2 familiarity effects, 1 
associated with the transfer from iconic to short-term 
memory and 1 associated with more general organiza- 
tional processes within short-term memory.—Journal 

EST, Oka 

? da, Ronald. (U. Toronto, Ontari 

D cee in dase ЧААС ә 
- Dissertation Abstracts Int i 
йв) tone. ernational, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
8. Phillips, W. A. & Baddeley, A. D. (U. 

Experimental Psychology Lab., Priston! Pire 
Reaction lime and short-term visual memory. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 222), 73-74.—Criti- 
cizes M. Posner and S. Keele's (see PA, Vol. 42:189) 
method of using differences in RT for physical and name 
matches to estimate the time constant of visual short- 
term memory as confounding the decay of the visual 
trace with the development of a name code. When this 
confounding is avoided by using stimuli that are hard to 
name (a 5 X 5 matrix of randomly filled squares), the 
th RT and errors is consis- 


time constant shown by bo 
tently longer than that Teported by Posner and Keele. 


mí. abstract. 

9. Raser, Glen A. (U. Michi 

'ormance Center) False recognition as a futon ‘of 
incoding dimension and lag. Journal of Experimental 


"sychology, 1972(May), Vol. 93(2), 333-337. —Examined 
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the effects of acoustic and orthographic similarity on 
false recognition responses in 2 experiments with 66 
undergraduates. Word pairs having either a high degree 
of similarity on both dimensions, on the acoustic 
dimension only, on the orthographic dimension only, or 
on neither dimension were presented in a continuous 
recognition memory task at various lags. False-alarm 
increases as a function of similarity were found for both 
dimensions. The effect was greater with the orthographic 
dimension but only because some Ss made only ortho- 
graphic false alarms while others made both acoustic and 
orthographic false alarms. Both orthographic and acous- 
tic similarity produced similarly shaped lag functions 
with false alarms rising rapidly over the shortest lags and 
remaining relatively constant thereafter.—Journal ab- 
tract. 

6340. Reutener, Donald B. (Smith Coll) Back- 
ground, symbolic, and class shift in short-term 
verbal memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 90-94.—Gave 432 undergraduates 
4 trials using the "release from proactive inhibition" in 
short-term memory technique with shifts in class of item, 
background of item, and symbolic presentation of the 
item on Trial 4. For every type of shift, except the 
background shift with words, there was a significant 
increase in retention on the shift trial. A class shift led to 
greater increase in retention than a symbolic shift, which 
was greater than a background shift. Data indicate that 
shifting a physical parameter of the stimulus is effective 
in producing a release from proactive interference in 
short-term memory and that increased retention on the 
shift trial can be explained in terms of memory processes 
rather than an increase in perception or an increase in 
learning due to novelty.—Journal abstract. 

6341. Swanson, James M., Johnsen, Arthur M., & 
Briggs, E. (U. Texas) Recoding in a memory 
search task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 1-9.—Used the M. Posner and S. Keele 
(see PA, Vol. 42:189) physical vs. name identity 
conditions in S. Sternberg's (see PA, Vol. 41:5364) 
stimulus-classification task. Ss were 25 college students. 
Linear functions were obtained relating RT to positive 
set size when the memorized positive set items and the 
test item were of (a) the same format (physical identity), 
and (b) different format (associational or name identity). 
The slopes of these functions differed significantly (90 vs. 
121 msec/item). It is suggested that, when the items for 
Storage in active memory and the test item are presented 
in the same format, S can perform the comparison 
process directly; but when the formats differ, each 
memory item must be recoded into the format of the test 
item prior to the comparison process. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6342. Trumbo, Don; Milone, Francis, & Noble, Merril. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Interpolated activity and 
Jar oT eee in motor short-term UL 

ournal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr) Vol. 
93(1), 205-212.—Eighty fight handed undergraduates 1n 
4 groups attempted to reproduce criterion movements in 
which trials varied in criterion movement length, number 
and length of interpolated movements, and the hand 
used in executing the criterion movement. The groups 
differed in the combination of hands used in executing 
Criterion, interpolated, and recall movements. Both 
positive and megative directional biasing effects of 
interpolated movements were present for all groups. 
Suggesting that interference indicative of the assimi- 
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lation, or pooling, of criterion and interpolated memory 
traces was not specific to use of the same response 
mechanism for original and interpolated movements. 
Results indicate that relevance for the pooling of original 
and interpolated activity may depend on the similarity of 
the responses required, rather than on similarity or 
identity of response mechanisms, as suggested by R. 
Pepper and L. Herman (see PA, Vol. 44:4545).—Journal 
abstract. 

6343. Warrington, Elizabeth K. & Shallice, T. (Na- 
tional Hosp., London, England) Neuropsychological 
evidence of visual storage in short-term memory 
tasks. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 30-40.—Compared auditory and 
visual presentation of verbal material in a single S having 
an auditory verbal short-term memory (STM) deficit. A 
Peterson short-term forgetting experiment and an im- 
mediate memory span task are reported. Striking 
differences in performance related to modality of input 
were obtained. Auditory short-term forgetting was more 
rapid, whereas with visual presentation short-term decay 
functions were relatively normal. With visual presen- 
tation there was no evidence of acoustic confusion errors 
but there was some evidence of visual confusion errors. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of a separate post- 
perceptual visual STM system. Q1 ref.)—Journal ab- 


Powell, Arnold. (U. 
Nebraska) Blocked presentation in multitrial free 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 93(2), 398-403.—Examined the effect of blocked 


ve units, and the 
development of retrieval plans. (19 ref.)—Journal ab- 
ract. 

6345. Zinchenko, V. P. (Moscow State U., USSR) 

Produktivnoe vospriyatie. [Productive peser 


In addition to the stages of motor instructions, à S 
manipulation" and a stage of the semantic processing of 
nonverbal information are included in th 
importance of short-term memory research for under- 
standing the process of development and functioning of 
а conceptualized visual model of the environment, ant 
especially of the mechanisms of visual thinking is 
emphasized. (English summary) (24 ref)—L. Zusne. 


THINKING 
6346. Dooling, D. James. (Kent State U.) Some 
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context effects in the speeded comprehension of 
sentences. Journal of Experimental echelons 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 56-62.—Presented a target sentence to 
12 undergraduates following the presentation of a 
sentence context, a 1- or 2-word context, or no context, 
which represented decreasing degrees of semantic con- 
tent. The contexts were either appropriate or inappro- 
priate to the target sentences. Time to comprehend the 
sentences was measured according to 2 different defi- 
nitions of “comprehension.” When S had to judge 
whether a sentence was meaningful or anomalous, RTs 
for correct judgments with appropriate context were: 
sentence context < word context < no context. When S 
had to judge if a target sentence was appropriate for the 
preceding context, RTs were: sentence context > word 
context. Results suggest that context affects different 
components of the sentence comprehension process in 
opposing ways. Context speeds up the processing of the 
basic semantic relationships of a sentence, but the 
presence of context requires context-sentence integra- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

6347. Hanf, M. Buckley. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Mapping: A technique for translating reading into 
thinking. Journal of Reading, 1971(Jan), Vol. 14(4), 
225-230, 270.—Discusses mapping, a graphic represen- 
tation of material to be learned from lectures or reading, 
may increase comprehension more than note-taking or 
out-lining. Mapping is similar to a flow chart in that it 
emphasizes perceptual rather than verbal organization. 
The relevance of mapping to the development of critical 
thinking, reasoning ability, and remembering is consid- 
ered.—J. L. Fozard. 

6348. Hannam, Ruth. (Margaret Macmillan Coll. of 
Education, Bradford, England) An epistemic view of 

raphy: Il. The epistemic analysis of thought 
sequences. Educational. Sciences: Ап International 
Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(3), 113-127.—Notes that P. 
Meredith's epistemic cube can 1 
sets of 6 tetrahedra (orthotrons). A succession of these is 
used in behavioral geometry to map sequences of 
thought. A “thesaurus” of orthotrons i: ; 
retaining the semantic dimensions of the cube. Simple 
flow charts are drawn, but diagrams showing orthotrons 
as overlapping triangles (a rotation of the edges of the 
cube) or as a series of interweaving lines (oppositional 
axes corresponding to 4 sets signifying making, minding, 
mapping, and meaning) are considered more significant. 
The patterns can be interpreted in terms of equilibrium 
in conceptual thought (Piaget) or types of strategies 
(Bruner).—Journal abstract. 


Я M. Stephen. (U. Vermont) Task 
т i FAN under pud 


репо! 

tes. Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
d 27 males on а multichannel 
information processing а: yee of e 
itv. Ss were tested in each о -min sessions О 

pucr pope put rate. peus NEP 
i ed initial performance pea s occurred at 
Massil етая severe, and recovery was 


i hen stimulus complexity was greatest. Ss 
peace filtering and omissions 


т than incorrect responses. 2 types of attention 
ser were identified which produced superior 
performance at low and at high input rates. Error and 
response rates Wi itively correlated ү 2i code 

mplexity levels when pooled across Ss. At the most 
тешр Novel this relation only held for 1 of the 2 
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attention strategies when the 2 sets of data were analyzed 
separately —Journal abstract. p 

6350. Ivakhnenko, A. G. & Dimitrov, V. D. (Inst. of 
Cybernetics, Kiev, USSR) Formirovanie evristik pri 
poiske propushchennykh v fraze slov. [The devel- 
opment of heuristic procedures in search for words 
omitted in a sentence.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 17(1), 122-126.—Studied thought processes in- 
volved in a word-search problem. 30 Ss were shown 
sentences, presented singly, in which a word was 
omitted. However, each group of 4 sentences had the 
same word missing. After the missing word had been 
identified, Ss were asked to rate all the words they had 
used on 3 semantic differential scales (valuation, poten- 
cy, activity). By plotting each word in a 3-dimensional 
semantic space, clusters (macrohypotheses) of words 
(microhypotheses) belonging together could be identi- 
fied. It is hypothesized that in the process of thinking (a) 
the total semantic space is Ist broken down into 
macrohypotheses, a few words of which are tried out. (b) 
If the words do not fit the problem, the entire 
macrohypothesis is discarded, another selected random- 
ly, and some of its microhypotheses (words) are tried out. 
And (c) if a macrohypothesis finally seems to fit, its 
words are tested more thoroughly and then the solution 
to the problem is announced. The construction of 
3-dimensional semantic spaces is suggested as a new and 
p method for studying thinking processes.—L, 

изле, 

6351. Johnson-Laird, P. N. & Tridgell, J. M. (Uni- 
versity Coll, London, England) When negation is 
easier than affirmation. Quarterly Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 87-91.—Re- 
ports an experiment which establishes that affirmative 
sentences are not always easier to grasp than negative 
sentences. 24 undergraduates had to make inferences 
from pairs of premises, e.g., “Either John is intelligent or 
he is rich. John is not rich.” The task was reliably easier 
when the 2nd premise Was explicitly negative (as in the 
example) than when it was an affirmative (“John is 
poor”). It was most difficult when the negative occurred 
in the disjunctive premise and was denied by an 
affirmative, ев, “Jol is intelligent or he is not rich. 
John is rich.” It is argued that it is simpler to establish 
that 2 statements are mutually inconsistent when 1 is the 
explicit negation of the other, but that the natural 
function of the negative is to deny—Journal abstract. 

6352, Kreitler, Hans & Kreitler, Shulamith. (Tel-Aviv 
U., Israel) The model of Cognitive orientation: 
Towards a theory of human behaviour. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 9-30.—Presents the 
eee о срод and processes of a 

nalysis and рг iction of behavior mainly о 
level. Analysis of findings concerning the ваа ema 
YEA that a cognitive determination of the input's 
cnotative meaning (Шеш action”) is an indispen- 
he elicitation of the orienting reflex, 
and CRs. If these 
stimulus situation, 
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Supportive empirical findings and general theoretical 
implications are discussed. (83 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6353. Nystedt, Lars. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab., Sweden) Predictive accuracy and utilization of 
cues: Study of the Interaction between an individ- 
ual’s cognitive organization and ecological struc- 
ture. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
171-180.—Investigated whether increased matching 
between judges’ cognitive and ecological structures is 
positively related to predictive accuracy in a convergent 
judgment task. 19 psychology-student judges estimated 
the correlation between all pairs of 6 variables: 4 tests of 
intelligence, marks for matriculation examination, and 
study results in psychology. Judges also rated the study 
achievements in psychology of 50 students on the basis 
of their scores on the other 5 variables. Results indicate 
that (a) measures of agreement between cognitive 
organization of the judges and ecological structure in 
data predicted individual differences in predictive 
accuracy; and (b) on the basis of measures of agreement 
between their estimates of correlations, judges can be 
ordered in homogeneous groups which differ in utili- 
zation of cues, This result gives strong support for 
deductions that can be made from “implicit personality 
theories." (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6354. Obuchowski, Kazimierz. (Mickiewicz U. Poz- 
пай, Inst. of Psychology, Poland) The relation between 
cognitive and emotional processes. Po/ish Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 25-33.—By outlining a 
theory of the relations between positive and negative 
emotions and level of cognitive processes, the 3 systems 
of information organization are identified. The highest, 
hierarchical system, uses conceptual codes functioning 
on the basis of learned principles (abstract thinking). The 
next system, polyconcrete, is characterized by infor- 
mation organization based on conditioned responses, 
and yields a concrete image of the world. The 3rd 
system, monoconcrete, constitutes the lowest level of 
Cognition. It serves to organize information in simple 
pairs of associates, according to the statistics of expe- 
rience. A basic tenet is that the selection of the level of 
information organization is determined by the sign of 
emotion. Negative emotion leads to cognition at the 
concrete levels, whereas positive emotion promotes it to 
the hierarchical level. The strength of activation, con- 
Stituting 1 of the 3 emotional processes (activation, 
negative emotion, and positive emotion) determines the 
level at which the solution to the given problem 1s 
sought. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6355, Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) On 
meaning. Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(1-2), 231- 
241.—Suggests 2 categories of meaning: (a) input 
information to a person, and (b) information cor- 
responding to various experiential phenomena. It 1s 
Suggested that, for both categories, information acquires 
meaning only in relation to a larger body of infor- 
mation.—E. M. Coles. 

6356. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 

back-regulated information-processing system. 
Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 7(1-2), 105-113—Es- 
tablishes the legitimacy of the concept of “purpose” m 
describing a regulatory control system. 

6357. Shanteau, James. (Kansas State U.) Descrip- 
tive versus normative models of sequential infer- 
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ence judgment. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Арг), Vol. 93(1), 63-68.—Sequences of pink and 
white beads were drawn with replacement from 1 of 2 
boxes. After each bead was displayed, each of 48 
undergraduates made inference judgments by estimating 
the probability that the beads were drawn from the box 
with more white beads. Stimulus sequences were con- 
structed from factorial designs which permitted simple 
tests of additivity as well as evaluation of serial-position 
and diagnosticity effects. The judgments were additive in 
probability form but less additive in Bayesian log-odds 
form and contained both general recency effects and 
small diagnosticity effects. A normative Bayesian model 
did not do as well with these results as à descriptive 
model from information-integration theory. Both models 
were able to handle diagnosticity effects, but only the 
descriptive model could handle additivity and serial- 
position effects.—Journal abstract. 

6358. Steinberg, Danny D. (U. Hawaii) Truth, 
amphigory, and the semantic interpretation of 
sentences. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 217-218.—Investigated the truth-value 
interpretation of amphigorous (“meaningless”), contra- 
dictory, redundant, and informative sentences and their 
corresponding negations. Thirty English-speaking un- 
dergraduates rated 156 affirmatives and their 156 
negatives according to whether they were true, false, 
either true or false, or neither true nor false. The same 
312 sentences were also rated as amphigorous, redun- 
dant, contradictory, or informative. Findings strongly 
support A. C. Ewing's and T. Drange's positions that 
amphigorous affirmatives, e.g. "The chair is a sheep,” 
are interpreted as false while their negations, e.g. “The 
chair is not a sheep,” are interpreted as true. A. Pap’s 
thesis that all such sentences would be regarded as 
nes true nor false was not confirmed.—Journal 

stract. 


Problem Solving 


6359. Biederman, Irving. (State U. New York, Buf- 
falo) Human performance in contingent Informa 
tion-processing tasks. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(May), Vol. 932), 219-238.— Discusses 
theoretical accounts of complex human information- 
processing behavior which have emphasized the utili- 
zation of contingencies. How such processing is accom- 
plished in a speeded recognition task where the relevancy 
of a given stimulus dimension is contingent upon the 
value of the stimulus on some other dimension was 
examined using 188 undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, The contingent tasks, in which only 2 of the 3 
dimensions were relevant on any 1 trial, were performed 
faster and more accurately than tasks where all 3 
dimensions were ‘relevant on each trial. Moreover, the 
speed at which a given contingent task could be 
Performed was related to the discriminability of the 
dimensions that were relevant on that trial. Results 
Provide strong support, for а self-terminating, feature- 
testing, contingent mode of processing. The error data 
and repetition effects also support the hypothesis that Ss 
were employing the contingent relations to achieve а 
classification of the stimulus. The lack of interactions 
between discriminability of the relevant dimensions in 
the contingent tasks and variations in stimulus-response 
compatibility is consistent with the hypothesis that the 
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contingencies were utilized at some stage prior to 
response selection. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6360. Burke, Ronald J. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) What do we know about hints in 
individual problem solving? Some conclusions. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 86(2), 
253-265.—Summarizes the literature in which hints have 
been. used in investigations of problem-solving by 
individuals. These investigations fell into 3 groups: (a) 
those having no concern either with functioning of hints 
or their effectiveness (number of hints to solution serve 
as a measure of problem-solving performance in these 
investigations); È those reporting only the relative 
effectiveness of hints (hint aided or did not aid in solving 
the problem); and (c) those attempting to relate the 
relative effectiveness of hints to the way the hints 
functioned (a hint eliminating 2 incorrect solution types 
was superior to a hint eliminating only | incorrect type 
of solution). Some conclusions concerning the state of 
knowledge of hints in problem-solving by individuals 
and fruitful areas for further research are suggested, (42 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

6361. del Olmo, Francisco. (Central U. Venezuela, 
Caracas) El problema de los normotipos: Exper- 
iencias venezolanas con el Test de Dominó: D-48. 

e problem of norms: Venezuelan experiences with the 
Domino Test: D-48.] Revista de Psicologia General y 
Aplicada, 1971(Ѕер), Vol. 26(112), 551-559.—Admin- 
istered a problem-solving test requiring Ss to determine 
which domino would come next, based on the numbers 
on each !/; of the previously presented dominos. Ss were 
more than 9,000 Venezuelan adult males. Norms were 
established on the basis of education, with Ss having 
more formal education mal ing more correct responses. 
—W. B. Haslam. 

6362. Heim, БЕШ у. & Scholnick, Ellin К. a 
Maryland) Some ypotheses п- 
stances in single-attribute 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
93(1), 130-137.—Compared positive уз. 
stances, number of binary dimensions. 
number of values changed per trial 


judge ‹ 
received only sufficien! nati t 
instance performance but fell 
below negative instance perfor 
Positive instance errors arose mo! 
deficits and from а 

tive instance errors аг i f 
Жее about present stimuli and the relevant dimension. 


Results are interpreted through a logical analysis of the 


task. (18 ref.) Journal abstract. ial pe 
Ernest Н. (State University Coll. New 
Ө nn : neralization variables 
of Experimental 
Vol. 939), 349-353.—Ran. 
Psycho te eriments with 280 undergraduates in which 
the position and serial order of letters ın anagrams Were 
varied. Letter position ооз 2A 
in their correct position i 
ше TL Serial order was varied by having 0 or 2 letters in 


i both Exp. I and П. 
Oe ied shi Бур: Wu used a within-Ss design. 


-Ss design, while 1 € 
between a jal order were effective variables 


ition and seri 
а 1 and II. An analysis of covariance on the 


Exp. I data showed that serial order and letter position 
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were closely related. It is concluded that both letter 
position and serial orders are variables which affect 
stimulus generalization —Journal abstract. 
6364. Powell, Arnold & Vega, Manuel. (U. Nebraska) 
Word association and verbal anal problems. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 103-104. 
—Considers that previous attempts to identify verbal 
analogy problems that can be solved on the basis of word 
association do not take account of the possibility that 
associations to a word are different when that word is in 
the context of other words than when it is presented 
alone. The various parts of 25 verbal analogy problems 
were presented, individually and in combinations, to 70 
undergraduates with instructions to choose responses on 
the basis of word associations. Ss receiving all 3 of the 
stimulus parts of the analogy problems chose answers 
that completed the corresponding problems significantly 
more often than Ss given only 1 of the stimulus parts. 
This result, and other factors, led to the conclusion that 
it is not possible to eliminate totally the word association 
bias of verbal analogy problems.—Journal abstract. 
6365. Raaheim, Kjell & Kaufmann, Geir. (U. Bergen, 
Inst. of Psychology, Norway) Level of activity and 
success In solving an unfamiliar task. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 271-274.—Notes that in a 
typical iste situation the individual may be suc- 
cessful by attacking the elements deviating from the 
familiar state of affairs. Some tasks, however, are of a 
nature demanding totally new lines of attack. In these 
unfamiliar situations success seems to be independent of 
ability factors measured by traditional or new types of 
tests. Maier’s Hatrack Problem is an example of an 
unfamiliar task, where intelligence seems to be of little 
help. 100 male undergraduates were given 30 min. to 
solve the problem. 46 Ss were successful. As expected, 
ability factors did not differentiate. solvers and non- 
solvers, When number of unsuccessful solution attempts 
were counted, however, 
< 1001) favoring solvers was found. It is concluded that 
level of activity, in the sense of constructive attempts at 
solution, may b 


solution of unfamiliar tasks,—J 
6366. Santar s.—Journal abstract. 


Were superior for the named condition 
only on items within the range of short-term memory. 
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(Trinity Coll.) Effects of expert endorsement of 
beliefs on problem-solving behavior of high and low 
dogmatics. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 194-201.—Administered a pencil- 
and-paper version of Rokeach's Denny Doodlebug 
probled to 90 undergraduates with high or low scores on 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. 5 times during the 
session Ss were presented 2 alternatives, 1 which was 
appropriate for the problem solution (new beliefs) and 1 
which was ic poeni (old beliefs). Ss were told that 
the majority of experts on problem solving endorsed the 
new belief, old belief, or neither alternative (controls). 
Old-belief endorsement facilitated analysis and synthesis 
for low-dogmatic Ss and reduced their "errors" relative 
to high dogmatics. New-belief endorsement had the 
opposite effect. Findings are interpreted in terms of the 
high- and low-dogmatic Ss' relation to authority and to 
task requirements.—Journal abstract. 

6368. Snider, Donald A. (Stanford U.) Interaction 
between heterogeneity of perception of the problem, 
interpersonal attraction, and task salience in prob- 
lem solving groups. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5621-5622. 


Concepts 


6369. Aiken, Leona S., Santa, John L., & Ruskin, Alan 
B. (Temple U.) Nonreinforced trials in concept 
Identification: Presolution statistics and local con- 
sistency. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 93(1), 100-104.—Examined the effects of nonrein- 
forced (blank) trials during presolution of a concept 
identification task. 83 undergraduates served as Ss. A 
partial reinforcement group received 50% randomly 
administered blank trials; a control group was reinforced 
on all trials. Presolution statistics, number of called 
errors, and trials to trial of last error indicated that Ss did 
not resample hypotheses following blank trials. The 
degree of local consistency, measured by matching of 
responses on Trial n to actual or inferred feedback on 
Trial п-1 was weaker following uncalled successes and 
errors than following both called successes and called 
errors (р < .01 in all cases). Consistency was greater 
after called successes than called errors (p <.01). 
Results are explained through a learning-performance 
distinction and the notion of a passive state.—Journal 
abstract. 

6370. Chumbley, James I. (U. Massachusetts) A 
duoprocess theory of concept learning. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 11- 
35.—Proposes a theory of concept learning which 
Separates the learning process into attribute identifi- 
cation and paired-associate learning stages and applies it 
in detail to a 4-choice conjunctive task. The quantitative 
predictions of the theory were found to be as good as à 
model by T. Trabasso and G. Bower (see PA, Vol. 
39:3717) who viewed learning in terms of 1-dimensional 
subproblems. The duoprocess model has 2 advantages 
over the subproblem learning theory: (a) more plausible 
Process assumptions with reference to the 4-choice 
conjunctive task, and (b) process assumptions general 
enough to permit application of the model to a variety of 
concept learning tasks.—Journal abstract. е 

6371. Coltheart, Veronika. (0. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of acoustic and semantic 
similarity on concept identification. Quarterly Journa 
ој Experimental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 2401), 
55-65.—Investigated the role of memory in concept 
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identification (CI) by varying the acoustic and i 

тшу a de sina зей in the CI b E strategy, oz c by the blocked presenta- 
iments, each with undergraduates, were conducted. 5375. Schroth, Mari in 

Varying p similarity had no effect on CI, but CI Sua Cane свх адаы, 
ү significantly impaired when the dimensions of a CI different information со! ech bere cues 
task were semantically similar. (35 ref)—Journal ab- Psychology, 1972(Apr), vol. s o 


stract. 
6372. Janke, Mary. (Stockton State Н Cali! resen! 
е › оѕр., Calif) р ted Бу the use of all iti i 
ulus and instructional магі in an instances. The series of дшге Rp reputed 


ambiguous concept-attainment task. Journal ied i 

і >C z of Ex- varied in com] 

отоо ITA Vol. 93(1), 21-29. and values. 160 Sth and 6th graders served as Ss. and 4 

me don ек ategorized, with probabilistic different stimulus sets varying in complexity were used. 

© АЖ г (ге сш dimension spatial position), АП negative instances groups performed significantly 
s (relevant dimension numerical magnitude), (р < .05) better than positive instances groups. Task 


(с) dots with 4 bits of irrelevant information, and (d) compl 


numbers with added position informati 
‘athe T sit ation (redundancy support 
u€ чей си етн, Ss performed better (р < .001) stances provide more information about disjunctive 
a clue to optimal solution. Number categor- concepts than positive instances.—Journal summary. 
6376. Thomson, William J. (Vanderbilt U.) Effect of 


ization was inferior to dot categorization (р < 01); 

eu. but redi did not degrade dot categorization number of response categories on dimension Sè: 
SEST y; a — improved number categor- lection, paired-assoclate learning, and complete 
Inferior Er: 5) whén:;mo clue was given to solution. learning in a conjunctive concept identification 
AR A me with numbers seems due not to task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
ciim com formation but to lack of salience of the Vol. 93(1), 95-99.—Multiple-category conjunctive con- 
ventas of {шок coupled with difficulty in finding the cept identification problems may be processed in 2 
sation 3 e range. Redundant position infor- stages, dimension selection followed by paired-associate 
probably mitigated both of these factors. (17 learning. The effect of manipulating the number of 
6373. Laughli ae response categories (4, 6, ог 9) on dimension selection, 
versus эсен in, Patrick R. (U. Illinois) Selection paired-associate learning, and complete learning was 
individual eption concept-attainment paradigms for investigated in a 3X 3 design involving 81 under- 
Günal & and cooperative pairs. Journal of Edu- graduates. The number of response categories did not 
sychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 116-122. affect dimension selection, put a linear increase in total 
ion stimulus presen- errors as 4 
indivi found for paired-associate learning an 
sien . Results support a duoproci 

еа 0 undergraduates served as Ss. Th concept identification i 
ed (a) paradigm (selection or yoked reception), (b) and sequential dimension selection and pair 
i i learning —Journal abstract. 


pov of persons (individual or cooperative pair), an 
problems (3 per individual or pair). It was found that 6377. Trabasso, Tom; Rollins, Howard, & 
Sha у, ‚ (Princeton U.) Storage and 
concepts. Cognitive 


performance on both cards to soluti i 
ution and proportion of iughness: 
untenable hypotheses was superior for фе reception verification ‘stages Їп processing 1 
and Results of this study Psychology; 1971070), Vol. 2 3), 239-289, Studied a 
previous research are interpreted as supporting the decision-tree analysis of hypothesis testing 1n. 10 exper- 
difficult iments. College students verified concepts with different 
i i A chronometric 


Ceptual task is more effective with the selection para- 
digm. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. affirmative form. Negation is ei ned o 
pi Vesta, Francis J, & as an indicator to change a response. In verification, Ss 
iches between the code 


) Effects of аге set to make identity ma 
eet 1 { and the exemplar. The 


Psychology, 19720] i 
EY» un), Vol. 63(3), 235-241.—1nvesti- X 
gated С шы їп Жа oi 26. f logical structure of the concept. A general coding and 
Concepts as a function of 2 pr el for processing successive 
their interaction with the learner's preferred strategy: eloped. The model was generalized to the 
undergraduates were given either int rmixed or blocked processing of p nd negative information in 
concept instances SE tasks designed to mease problem-solving and language-comprehension tasks. ( 
Ман strategy. Ss then learned 4 concepts involving ће P- ref.) 
ао of geome f 
iE acquisition of test concepts was decidedly DECISION & CH 
P wer with mixed presentation, implying more inter- 
ference from anemined insta ЫР T c ER 
nces. The 1 i ifornia, San Diego est ol 
stat hypothesis for information integration. 
9710701), Vol. (3), 313-324. 


OICE BEHAVIOR 


e E conditions indicates that Ss who randomly ag 

rmulated hypotheses were not strongly influenced by Cognitive Р: chology, 1 А 313-: 

Presentation conditions. Ss who manifested a systematic Tested the averaging hypothesis of information inte- 
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gration in 2 experimental tasks. Both supported the 
averaging hypothesis and weakened the adding hy- 
pothesis. In Exp. I, Ss judged the likableness of persons 
described by personality-trait adjectives, then rated the 
importance of one or all of the individual traits. These 
importance ratings suggested that differential weighted 
averaging could account for a certain nonadditivity that 
has obtained with negative traits. In Exp. II, Ss chose 
which of 2 personality descriptions would be more 
likable. This critical test supported the averaging model, 
which predicted that adding moderately favorable to 
highly favorable information would produce a less 
favorable response. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6379. Cohen, John; Chesnick, E. L, & Harlan, D. (U. 
Manchaster, England) A confirmation of the intertial-/ 
effect in sequential choice and decision. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 41-46. 
—Tested the hypothesis that people tend to overestimate 
compound probabilities, i.e., they think they have a 
better chance of success than is actually the case. 50 
14-15 yr. old males were presented with various m х n 
arrays, where m represents the number of stages and n 
represents the number of alternatives at each stage. 
There was | correct but unknown alternative at each 
stage. In order to win a prize, S had to guess them all in 
turn, with only 1 guess allowed at each stage. S then 
equated what he believed was his chance of winning the 
prize with 1 of a set of lotteries in which the actual 
chance of success ranged from .9-.0001. Results confirm 
the hypothesis. In addition, what seems to be a “law” of 
Sequential choice (or decision) emerged. The law states 
that if the number of stages in the array is held constant, 
the relative overestimation of the chance of guessing 
correctly at all stages varies directly with a power of the 
number of alternatives per Stage. If, however, the 
number of _ alternatives is held constant, the relative 
overestimation varies exponentially with the number of 
stages. This law, called the inertial-v effect, may prove to 
с а Мет н vimus the characterization of 

an judgment and its fallibility in man: 
ite Joumal aiken у in many spheres of 
‚ de Swart, J. H. (Free U., Lab. of Experimental 
Psychology, Amsterdam, Netherlands) Effects of diag- 
nosticity and prior 
bookbag-and-pokerchip situation. Acta Psychologica, 


responses would equal .50. 

Tesponses—Y(T)—an analysis 
formed and the proportion of variance caused by each 
source was estimated. Results show that 
tion of variance due to the Ss was small; (b) (r + b) did 


š departure icti 
considered as conservatism, merde fitted tnos 2 
Where. (T) = (V(T)/(1-W(T ): 
Results seem to support the edis i rues e bs 
and are incompatible with the ҮЧЕ а ithe 
response bias hypothesis. (26 ref.) — Journal abstract. 
6381. Ekel, Jerzy. (Polish Academy of Sciences, 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Research Center for Praxiology, Warsaw) Creative 
thinking in decision making. Studia Psychologica, 
1971, Vol. 13(4), 286-292.—Discusses creative thinking 
as a process involved in the activity of decision making. 6 
elements (stages) of decision making are described: (a) 
defining the set of иан, (b) defining the proba- 
bility distribution on the set of hypotheses, (c) defining 
the set of possible courses of action, (d) defining the set 
of outcomes, (е) assigning utilities to outcomes, and (f) 
adopting a rule of decision. Some of these stages seem to 
require creative thinking. Pertinent experiments are 
reported on defining the set of hypotheses, defining the 
probability distribution, and physiological correlates of 
decision making. (Czech & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. s 

6382. Lewis, Stewart D. (Miami U.) The effect of 
range of outcome on choice behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5897. 

6383. Meertens, R. W. & Wilke, Н. (State U. 
Groningen, Netherlands) Risikoname door individuen 
en groepen: Inventarisatie en evaluatie van 
onderzoek. [Risk-taking by individuals and Les 
Stock-taking and appraisal of investigations.) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden., 
1971(Jul), Vol. 26(7), 403-453.—Reviews approximately 
100 studies on risk taking. 3 general conditions for 
individual risk-taking are discussed: (a) strengthening of 
the self-image, (b) "extremitization" of judgment in 
which self-responsibilities are minimized, and (c) the 
decision- and utility-theory. The shift in risk taking in an 
individual after-group discussion with other risktakers 
can make the S either more conservative or radical. The 
shift in either direction is explained in terms of 
knowledge of others' choices, additional information, 
and the social-psychology of leadership. It is concluded 
that the hypotheses concerning the shift in risk taking as 
presented in the reviewed studies are more descriptive 
than explanatory.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

6384. Sayeki, Yutaka. (U. Tokyo, Noda City, Japan) 
Allocation of importance: An axiom system. Journal 
of Mathematical Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 55- 
65.—Proposes an axiom system which yields utility 
functions for different orderings of multidimensional 
objects, functions that, for each ordering, are expr 
as sums of real-valued functions, called constituent 
functions, weighted by their corresponding importance 
measures. Each constituent function is a function 
specific to each dimension, and importance measures are 
positive or negative real numbers. It is shown that if the 
axioms hold, the constituent functions remain the same 
for all different orderings, while only the importance 
measures dictate the change of ordering: Axioms аге 
Stated in terms of a person's choice behavior under 
Various circumstances.—Journal abstract. 

6385. Webster, William J. & Eichelberger, R. Tony. 
(Dallas Independent School District, Tex.) A use of the 
regression model in educational evaluation. J: 
of Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 91- 
96.—Discusses the CIPP model, a system for evaluating 
Content, input, process, and product. Multiple regression 
analysis was applied as a general data analytic technique 
to the model. An example of the use of multiple 
Tegression methodology in the evaluation of an on-going 
educational program is presented.—Journal abstract. 

‚6386. Whitman, Charles P. & Geller, E. Scott. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Prediction 
outcome and choice reaction time: Stimulus versus 
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se anticipation. Journal of Experimental Psy- 

| , 1972(Apr), Vol. 93(1), 193-197.—Choice latency 
was significantly influenced by the outcome of Ss’ 
predictions on current and preceding trials in a discrete 
Stimulus, 2-response RT experiment with 15 male and 
5female undergraduates. 3 mutually exclusive categories 
of prediction outcome ( PO) were (a) correct stimulus and 
response prediction (CoS-CoR), (b) incorrect stimulus 


and correct response prediction (InS-CoR), and (c) 
incorrect stimulus and response р! icti InS-InR). 
Mean RTs of the current PO category, R, were 


significantly faster when the receding PO was CoS- 
CoR. Mean RTs following an InS-CoR prediction were 
faster than RTs following an InS-InR rediction only 
when the preceding PO was InS-CoR. Results. are 
interpreted as indications of the facilitation of the 
stimulus-identification or the response-selection com- 
ponents of the choice reaction process. Implications of 
an interaction between preceding PO and the com) ity 
of the S-R relationship are di ,—Journal abstract. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6387. Adler, Martin W. (Temple U., Medical School) 
lesions of the 


limbic system on cerebral excitability. Psychopharma- 
у onc ex ity. Psyche he 


е 66 male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats with sham operations and 
lesions in various parts of the limbic system- Bilateral 
damage to the dorsal меро тезш! 


campus, and lateral septal nuclei 
comparable to those of hippocampal damage alone. 

addition of olfactory lesions to the above combination 
potentiated the decrease in seizure threshold, which took 


after damage to the hippocampus, lateral 
а olfactory tubercles, Dot not after amygdaloid lesions. 
t is concluded that marked changes in cerebral exor 
ability, as determined by incr seizure susceptibility, 
occur following certain single and multiple lesions of the 
limbic system. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6388. Belokrinitsky, V. S. (Ukranian SSR Academy 
fa Sciences, Bogomoletz Inst. of Physiology, ке) 
ate vilyaniya bol'shikh doz E 0- 

otnogo élektromagnitnogo polya nervnuyu 
sistemy ТОШУН - pri uslovnoreflektornol 
leyatel'nosti. [The influence of large doses of super 
ae frequency electromagnetic field on the nervous 
ptem of animals in conditioned activity.) 
(os Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 
16::534.—Recorded biopotentials before and during 
10-11 days after super-high-frequency (SHF) field action 
а chronic experiments оп dogs with preliminari y 
elaborated CRs to sound and bipo 
planted in the thalamic nuclei, the caudate nucleus, the 
medial geniculate body, and the sciatic nerve. U 
influence of the SHF-Beld, the number and frequency of 
qüpulses at the beginning and end of the CR sharply 
iccreased in the sciatic nerve. On the contrary, mean 
latencies between the beginning of the Ist series of 
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impulses and the response, and the mean ratio of th 
total duration of the series of impulses accompanying the 

nse to the duration of the response, increased up to 
the Sth day and drastically decreased on the 6th day 
after irradiation. Bioelectrical activity of subcortical 
structures of the brain changed in a different way 
throughout the investigation. By the 10th-11th days after 
irradiation, however, all the formations under investi- 
gation showed a low activity. The correlation degree of 
their bioelectrical activity was studied. Considerable 
dystrophic and degenerative changes were revealed in 
the nerve elements of Ss. It is concluded that large 
SHF-field doses drastically change the functional state 
and structure of the peripheral and CNS and disturb the 
reactions to the CS. The phenomena appear directly after 
the end of irradiation and expand during 10-11 days. (38 


anisms of plos! 
mal and abnormal velopharyngeal 
tation ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 
6390. Dickinson, Joseph R. (U. Maryland) The 
relation between the law of Initial value and the 
habituation of electrodermal and plethysmographic 
responses аз а function of the intensity, inter- 
stimulus Interval, and novelty of auditory stimula- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6069-6070. — 

6391. Downer, Thomas B. & Mew ee William D. 
(Baylor v Test of the law of initial values In four 
species mates. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 30(1), 191-195.—Tested the law of initial values in 
the serial responses of 5 baboons, 5 rhesus, 6 squirrel, 
and 6 spider monkeys to an auditory stimulus. The "law" 
was not confirmed for heart rates. GSRs were absent in 
the new world pony but supported the law of initial 
values for 5 Ss of old world species. Less support was 
found when conductance scores were used.—Journal 
abstract. Rs 

6392. Drewes, Charles D. & Pax, Ralph А. (Michigan 
State U.) Mechanical responses of the body wall 
muscle of the earthworm, Lumbricus terrestris, to 
segmental nerve stimulation. Canadian Journal of 
Zoology, 1911(Dec), Vol. 49(12), 1527-1534.— Describes 
methods for obtaining discrete nerve-muscle prepara- 
tions on both longitudinal and circular musculature o! 
the earthworm. Dissection of the body wall, how and 
where to sever nerves, clamping of the preparations, 
stimulation, and recordings of the external electrical 
activity are detailed. Comparisons are made of the 

nses of the 2 types of muscle preparation to 
repetitive stimulation and to single stimuli. Results 
indicate an inhibitory nerve supply to the circular muscle 
layer as has previously been reported for longitudinal 
muscle. The nerve-muscle preparations allow (a) re- 
cording of mechanical and electrical responses of bo! 

of body wall muscle and (b) a basis for phylo- 
genetic comparisons with other nerve-muscle prepara- 
—J. M. Roberts. 
6393. Florez, J., Delgado, G., & Armijo, J. A. (U. de 
La Tenerife, Spain) Adrenergic and sero- 
tonergic mechanisms in morphine-induced respl- 
ratory depression. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
24(2), 258-274.—Studied the influence of drugs which 
modify brain amine concentration on morphine-induced 
respiratory depression in 70 decerebrate cats. Resting 
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and carbon dioxide-stimulated respiration were evalu- 
ated. Respiratory depression was (a) partially antago- 
nized by pretreatment with reserpine and p-chloro- 
phenylalanine; (b) enhanced by 2 monoamine oxidase 
inhibitors, pargyline and tranylcypromine, and to some 
extent, by a-methyltyrosine; and (c) not changed by 
intracerebral 6-hydroxydopamine. Results show that, as 
with the other central actions of morphine, the presence 
of serotonin is necessary for morphine activity to be 
complete. The change in the level of brain amines also 
modified the respiratory activity, suggesting that the 
respiratory center is stimulated by adrenergic and 
depressed by serotonergic tone. (43 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6394. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., Perry Point, Md.) 
Organ— system responsibility, homeostasis and the 
conditional reflex. Conditional Reflex, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
7(1), 1-10.—The cardiac CR, an autonomic function, is 
clearly susceptible to conditioning. If the CR is not to 
disrupt the whole economy of the organism, it must not 
80 directly against the main physiological function of the 
Organ. It is unlikely that the ability to form CRs 
transcends the law of organ-system responsibility, (19 
геѓ.)—/. D. Maser. 

6395. Herin, В. A. (Colorado State U.) Advances in 
electroanesthesia. 
(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 59-68.—Reports advances in electroa- 
nesthesia since 1965. 3 important international meetings 
have been held (1966, Graz, Austria; 1967, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; 1969, San Francisco, California). Major 
areas of endeavor are the anesthetic and sl. producing 
mechanism of electric current, electrosleep therapy, and 
the effect of electric current on various physiological 
parameters. A report on electroprosthesis is also pre- 
d AM AE 

. Hunter, J., Johnson, Laverne C., & Кееѓ 
F, Barry. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Neuropsychiatric Resection: 
оно Си тосүгодеппе! and cardiovascular 
евр s in nonreaders. Journal of Learnin Disa- 
bilities, 1972(Apr), Vol. 04), 187-197. Cid 1 x 
tonomic response patterns of 20 7-11 yr. old male 
nonreaders with those of 20 matched controls. Analyses 


skin conductance levels across trials, greater amplitude 
of skin resistance Tesponse to a novel stimulus (75-db 
tone), fewer electrodermal Offset responses, fewer nega- 
tive and diphasic skin potential responses, fewer electro- 


consistant attentional level, and sl in “si A 
RM i j Slower in "simple 
ле than their matched controls. (20 ref.) —Journal 


6397, Křeček, Jit 
(Czechoslovak кшш; Nováková, V. & Stibral, K 


Prague) Sex differences in the ias eee 


ste pref 
Salt solution in the Tat. Physiology Бале оа 


Activitas Nervosa Superior, 19717 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 183-188.—Employed a 2-bottle free 
choice method to investigate the water and 3% NaC] 
solution intake in Wistar rats of both sexes from the age 
of 30 days to adulthood. No sex difference was observed 
until sexual maturation. From that time on females 
drank more of the salt solution than males; the sex 
difference was apparent also in the NaCl concentration 
in total fluids consumed. These sexual differences existed 
also in adults which had been gonadectomised at the age 
of 10 days. After the free choice experiment. was 
completed, the total RNA content in cells of hypo- 
thalamus and hippocampus of adult males and diestrous 
females was investigated. In females no effect of 
increased salt intake was seen. In males increased salt 
intake was associated with increased RNA content in all 
cells investigated. The role of the hypothalamus in sexual 
differentiation of salt intake is discussed. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. ) 

6398. Kruglikov, В. I. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, 
Moscow) fenomene napominaniya. [Reminding 
phenomenon.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 419-422. —Amnesia .of passive 
avoidance reflexes elaborated in 30 mice was induced by 
electroshock or by keeping the animals in the “danger 
chamber for 3 min. immediately after the elaboration of 
the reflex, as well as by a 2-5 mg/kg dose of benactyzine 
hydrochloride administered before conditioning. Ret- 
TOgrade amnesia was eliminated by electrical skin 
stimulation performed in another experimental chamber. 
This reminding phenomenon was not prevented when 
the electric skin stimulation was followed by electro- 
Shock or when a 2-5 mg/kg dose of benactyzine 
hydrochloride was administered before the stimulation. 
It is concluded that the appearance of retrograde 
amnesia is connected with a disturbance of their 
reproduction.— English summary. 

6399. Samorajski, Thaddeus; Rolsten, Carolyn, & 
Ordy, J. Mark. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst, Lab. at 
Neurochemistry, О.) Changes in behavior, brain, an 
neuroendocrine chemistry with age and stress n 
C57BL/10 male mice. Journal of Gerontology, 191 
(Apr), Vol. 26(2), 168-175,—Exposed 80 C57BL/10 male 
mice to 15 days of electric shock delivered intermittently 
for 2 hr/day and then examined for changes in рел 
brain, and neuroendocrine chemistry at 3, 9, 15, and 4 
mo. Old, representative of their entire postmalue 
period. Shock treatment altered pituitary weights an 
norepinephrine and 5-hydroxytryptamine concentra- 
tions. Locomotor activity, maze exploration, body, brain, 
and adrenal weights or acetylcholinesterase brain activ- 
ity were not altered. (34 ref.)—A. J. Traxler. L 

6400. Schusterman, Ronald J. & Gentry, Roger n 
(Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, Calif.) Deve 
opment of a fatted male phenomenon in Califor Ў 

a lions. Developmental Psychobiology, 1971, Vol. 46 у 
333-338.—Studied annual weight fluctuation, 1096 
consumption, and boundary displays in 4 captive D 
sea lions aged 2-6 yr. Ss showed an annual weigh 
fluctuation related to their reproductive season. Seasona 
fattening, Which was associated with an increase e 
territorial displays, started developing at 5 yr. of 25s 
(when a sagittal crest Ist becomes apparent), and becam: 
more prominent as the males reached full maturity: 
—h "rad ac aC 

9271. Stephan, Friedrich K. & Zucker, Irving. (С. 
California, Berkeley) Rat drinking rhythms: Central 
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visual pathways and endocrine factors mediating 
responsiveness to environmental illumination. Phys- 
iology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 315-326.—Con- 
ducted 3 experiments on drinking rhythms using 84 
female and 25 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Con- 
tinuous environmental illumination (L-L) suppressed 
water consumption. Bilateral transection of the inferior 
accessory optic tracts (IAOT) completely abolished this 
effect, while bilateral ablation of the primary optic tracts 
(POT) increased the suppressive effect of light. POT Ss 
were impaired in the acquisition of a light-dark (L-D) 
discrimination in a Y-maze, whereas IAOT Ss performed 
normally. Pinealectomy did not attenuate the effect of 
L-L on drinking, but unilateral blinding diminished and 
hypophysectomy completely eliminated the suppressive 
effects. Ss maintained in an L-D cycle displayed 
nocturnal rhythms in water intake; when the illumi- 
nation cycle was inverted (D-L), they required 6-9 days 
to completely reentrain drinking. Hypophysectomy 
attenuated nocturnal eating and drinking rhythms, and 
unilateral enucleation as well as hypophysectomy re- 
tarded reentrainment in D-L. Findings indicate that 
excessive illumination influences the neuroendocrine 
drinking system of the albino rat via a completely 
decussated visual pathway. It is proposed that neither the 
primary nor the accessory optic tracts mediate the 
entrainment of drinking to the day-night cycle; this 
function may be fulfilled by a direct retino-hypothalamic 
pathway. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGY 


6402. Dimond, Stuart J. & Beaumont, J. Graham. 
(University Coll., Cardiff, Wales) Hemispheric control 
of hand function in the human brain. Acta Psycho- 
logica, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 32-36.—Discusses the 
cerebral dominance argument which holds that the hand 
is representative of the functions of the hemisphere by 
which it is controlled. An influx of visual information to 
that hemisphere should result in а disruption of simul- 
taneous performance by the hand. 12 undergraduates 
performed a sorting task with 1 hand while simulta- 
neously performing a visual task on which information 
was projected either to the hemisphere relating to hand 
performance or to its opposite member. Visual infor- 
mation projected to the same hemisphere did not 
interfere with the performance of the hand. Results 
suggest that control of hand function can be switched 
from 1 hemisphere to the other as the need arises. 
—Journal abstract. i 

6403. Korytin, S. A. & Azbukina, M. D. (All-Union 
Scientific Research Inst. of Hunting & Fur Farming, 
Kirov, USSR) Reaktsil na zapakhi u sobak s raznym 
tipom vysshel пегупої deyatel'nosti. [Reaction to 
odors in dogs with different types of higher nervous 
activity.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnor Deyatel’nosti, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 545-551.—Dogs with different types of 

igher nervous activity react to odors in dissimilar ways. 
The type of higher nervous activity is characterized by 
the olfactory index—the ratio between the duration of 
the behavioral reaction to biologically important animal 
odors, and that of the reaction to vegetative odors. The 
olfactory index has a negative correlation with the 
strength of nervous processes and a positive one with the 
degree of their equilibration. Males have а lower index 
than females, Definite olfactory indices correspond to 
different species. Data suggest the possibility of deter- 
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mining the type of higher nervous activity in macro- 
smatics by their olfactory analyzer.—English summary. 

6404. Lamb, John C. & Isaacs, James P. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Quantization of molec- 
ular motion at the synapse and its consequences as 
contrasted with the generalized turing machine. 
Conditional Reflex, 1972(Apr) Vol. 7(2) 115- 
122.—Demonstrates that molecular motion concerned 
with transmission of the nervous impulse across the 
synapse is indeterminate (in the sense of Heisenberg). 
This occurs despite the assumption of a minimal 
uncertainty product, and despite taking into account the 
nature of the random walk. Consequences of the 
interposition of an indeterminate process in nervous 
system function are detailed by investigation of the 
operation of a “quantized” Turing machine. Such a 
generalized algorithm has sometimes been interpreted as 
the starting point for building analogues to brain 
function. The brain, with a demonstrated indeterminate 
basis for at least 1 of its levels of operation, has modes of 
operation which cannot be duplicated by the most 
general calculating machine.—J. Maser. 

6405. Lindsay, Robert D. (Syracuse U.) Connectivity 
of the cerebral cortex. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5641-5642, 

6406. Merlin, V. S. & Mastvilisker, E. I. (Teachers 
Coll. Perm, USSR) Nekotorye metodiki issledovaniya 
protsessa. [Some methods for 
studying the strength of the excitatory process.] Voprosy 
1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 151-155.—Deseribes 


. (30 ref.)—L. Zusne. 
by other researchers. (30 ref.)— A.N. (USSR 


nie vyrabotki stereotipa 
nal'noe sostoyanle 


i i ў. Nervnot 
experimental neurosis.] Zhurnal Vysshe' 

"nosti, , Vol. 21(2), 478-485.—Inves- 

оз ЫА denn elaboration an 


elaborating new stereotypes 
photic stimuli in 9 dogs. Ss h 
mosaic stereotypes of acous 
secretory reflexes. The new ster: 
alternating every other day with 
Elaboration and functioning of several stereotypes hada 
positive effect on the higher nervous activity and resulted 
in a recovery from neurosis. The mechanism of the 
beneficial action is connected with an enhancement an 
improvement of the general functional state (tone) of the 
brain. The enhanced tone may be created by additional 
impulsation due to the activation of new structural 
nervous elements, ee achieve the newly elaborated 
. (21 ref.)—English summary. JM 
CRE AS. Мер), Tadeusz K. & Gierek, Ariadna. (Silesian 
Medical Academy, Ophthalmological Clinic, Katowice, 
Poland) The influence of monochromatic light on 
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content of neurosecretion in the rat hypothalamus. 
Polish Endocrinology, 1971, Vol. 22(3), 198-203.—Stud- 
ied the influence of red, orange, green, and white light 
and darkness on content of neurosecretion in the 
hypothalamus of 30 sexually mature male Porton rats. 
The content of neurosecretion was highest in Ss exposed 
to green light, followed in decreasing order of frequency 
by white, red, and orange light. Smallest amounts of 
neurosecretion in the hypothalamus were observed in Ss 
kept in darkness. It was shown that neurosecretory cells 
in the rat hypothalamus react with changing content of 
neurosecretion and activity of the cell nuclei to different 
kinds of light.—Journal abstract. 

6409. Perevedent S. A. (Kuban' Medical Inst., 
Krasnodar, USSR) Issledovanlye podvizhnosti 
nervnykh protsessov u lyudel razlichi pola 1 
vozrasta. [Investigation into the lability of nervous 
processes in people of different sex and age.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnot Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
200-202.—Investigated 2 characteristics of the lability of 
period of the motor 


following ones was expressed most clearly. It was 
s of reaction: (a) 
adequate reaction, latent period to the 2nd stimulus is .01 
sec, shorter; (b) reaction still adequate, but the difference 


type have the same tendency of changing wit 
age as the decelerated Speed reaction, but гэ redii. 


. (S ў 
functions of Information Reo о-ы коси 
Dissertation Abst і 
1972(Арг), Уо]. 32(10-В), 5640-5641. ed eire 
6411. Peterfi Emanuel & Schwartz, 
Peak га School of Medicine, 
mation processing ai consci 
and unconscious Sr doni ome Sa 
1971, Vol. 7(1-2), 219-229.— Accepts th 
Consciousness is only a transient Property of the current 


X COR ei Which are based n anga ie 
"ex eere Го Per choanalysis—E, M. Coles. 
edicine, New York, N.Y. The 


Problem і 
of ingtivation, Psychological Issues, 197 1, Vol. 
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(b) when approaching motivation from the standpoint of 
selection, decision, and choice, motivation in an infor- 
mation-systems frame of reference seems to reduce itself 
to 2 main factors which determine the ultimate selections 
or choices: the specific sources of information and the 
information-processing program itself: and (c) a branch- 
ing tree of motivations can be detected within the human 
organism associated with programs which occupy dif- 
ferent positions in the over-all logical or ganization of the 
information processing of the CNS, in which survival, 
self-preservation, and the maintenance of biological 
order and organization are involved in programs of the 
highest priority.—E. M. Coles. 
6413. Joan E. (Stanford U.) Neural 
coordination of alternating motor output in crayfish 
swimming escape behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5627. 
6414. Stoilov, S., Jílek, L., & Trojan, S. (Charles U., 
Inst. of Physiology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Vliv 
í апохіе mozku па VNC krys v období 
prepubertálním a v dospělosti. [The effect of brain 
Stagnation anoxia on higher nervous activity of pre- 
pubertal and adult P» Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 9-12.—Radial acceleration of 10g 
in the cranio-pelvic direction was applied for 2 min. on 
the 10th day of CR and differentiation training to 2 
groups of rats (adult animals and animals 21 days old). 
Or 3 wk. conditioned avoidance motor reaction to 
visual stimuli and differentiation was noted. Criterion of 
Success was more than 50% correct responses. Brain 
ischaemia decreased si nificantly the number of cor- 
rectly responding Ss in both groups. However, older Ss 
were more affected, probably because of lower com- 
Pensation potential. This contrasts with the known 
Breater sensitivity of prepubertal age to cerebral 
ischaemia. The dissociation of reactability and adapt- 
ability points to specific functional and metabolic 
properties of CNS in the prepubertal period.—H. Bruml. 
6415. Suvorov, N. F., Бао І. K., Zvereva, №. Vs 
& Korolev, E. B. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Pavlov 
Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) Uchastie bazola- 
n Otdela mindaliny v uslovnoreflektornol 
deyatel'nosti. [Participation of the basolateral part of 
the amygdala in conditioned activity.] Zhurnal Vysshel 
Nermoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 451- 
458.—Studied the neuronal activity of the amygdala 
during behavioral reactions, alimentary secretory CRs, 
and delayed reactions under conditions of stimulation 
and ablation of the amygdala. Results show that the 
Structure has a modulating influence on the parameters 
of positive CRs, is of major significance in the formation 
of conditioned inhibition, and is involved in the 
phenomena of short-term memory. Correlations were 
established between spike activity of the amygdala units 
and (a) the extinction of the orienting reaction, and (b) 
the elaboration and extinction of the CR. (37 ref.) 
—English summary. ^ 
‚5416. Volkova, V. D. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of Experimental Medicine, Lenin- 
grad) Vilyanie иргосһеппої sistemy uslovnykh 
refleksov па vnov formiruemuyu sistemu рг 
Svobodnol dvigatel’nol aktivnosti sobak. [Influence 
of a stabilized system of conditioned reflexes on a newly 
formed system in unrestrained dogs.) Zhurnal Vysshel 
Nermoi Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 2001), 3-9—A 
stereotype of situational CRs (with reinforcement from 1 
feeding trough) was elaborated and fixed in dogs for 2-3 
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yr. Then in the same surroundings a new system of 
reflexes was elaborated with reinforcement from another 
feeding trough. In the Ist experiments new CSs evoked 
conditioned motor reactions of the previously elaborated 
stereotype, indicating the predominance in the higher 
parts of the brain of the functional organization of 
nervous processes, which was set up in the Ist system of 
reflexes. As the new system of reflexes is formed, a new 
functional organization of nervous processes arises, 
which includes not only the given reflexes, but involves 
the preparatory mechanisms which act in the intervals 
between CSs. (19 ref.)—English summary. 

6417. Voth, Harold M. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Presumptive evidence for a neuro- 
physiological basis for autokinesis. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 30—34.— Reports 
on a positive and significant correlation found in a total 
of 345 patients between the ability to experience 
autokinesis, the apparent motion of a stationary pinpoint 
of light in total darkness, and the capacity to be 
photically driven. This finding, which was replicated 4 
times, is taken as evidence for an interrelatedness 
between the psychologic concept of mobility of attention 
and the physiologic concept of cortical excitability. (30 
ref.)J—Journal summary. 

6418. Zalkind, M. S. & Ioffe, M. E. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neu- 
rophysiology, Moscow) Issledovanie segmentarnykh 
refleksov v uslovnoreflektornom éksperimente и 
Sobak. [Segmentary reflexes in a conditioning exper- 
iment on dogs.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 216-218.—Implanted stimulating 
electrodes in 11 dogs on both sides of the nerves being 
шыша, i.e., n. tibialis and n. ischiadicus. Conducting 
Rind, were implanted in m. gastrocnemius and m. 

iceps femoris. Stimulation of n. tibialis produced 
responses on m. gastrocnemius of a 15 msec. latency 
period; stimulation of n. ischiadicus produced a response 
o m. biceps femoris of 10 msec. latency. At the 
elaboration of the avoidance reflex raising of the leg was 
рен by the electrocutaneous stimulation and closing 
а the circuit was preceded by a sound signal. EMG of 
ba motion reaction showed a greater participation of the 

igh muscles than the skin muscles in the motor reaction 
Process. An early rise and sufficiently rapid fall of 
ау in the circuit showed the amplitude of the 
reflecting response of m. bicep femoris to n. ischiadicus 
samulation during the latency period of the avoidance 
reaction. The developed method seems to be reliable in 
etermining the changes of spinal excitability in the 
Course of elaborating motional CRs.—4. Halev. 


Neuroanatomy 
3 6419. Dua-Sharma, Sushill; Sharma, Kamal N,& 
е Harry L. (St. John's Medical Coll., Bangalore, 
ра) The canine brain in stereotaxic coordinates: 
үп sections in frontal, sagittal, and horizontal 
DOR Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of 
echnology Press, 1970. xv, 211 p. 


LESIONS 
à 6420. Binkley, Sue A. (U. Texas) The pineal organ 
nd circadian organization in the house sparrow. 
ay rsertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
2(10-B), 6118. 
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6421. Fisher, Leslie E. & Grimsley, Douglas L. (Ohi 
U.) Blood glucose levels in pro е Чот ues 
with an established sugar preference. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 218-219.—Compared 
blood glucose levels in 54 male Dublin albino rats with 
an established sugar preference to 54 Ss with no such 
preference before and after adrenalectomy. Results 
indicate that an established preference for sugar does not 
affect the milligram percentage of blood glucose under 
the present conditions. Regardless of the established 
иче аны по онаш differences between 
adrenalectomize oups for any of the posto i 

riods.—Journal Dacor 4 PUER 

6422. Morlock, Gerald W. & Meyer, Merle E. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Activity of blinded 
rats in tactually simple and complex environments. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 355-356. 
—Investigated the optimal level of arousal hypothesis by 
measuring the general locomotor activity of 20 blinded 
male Holtzman albino rats in tactually simple and 
complex environments. Activity, as measured by the 
number of photobeam disruptions, was significantly less 
in the tactually complex environment than in the 
tactually simple environment. Results are interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

6423. Peters, P. J., Bronson, F. H., & Whitsett, J. M. 
(U. Texas) Neonatal castration and intermale ag- 
gression in mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 8(2), 265-268.—Castrated or sham-operated 196 
male C57BL/6J and 189 male CF-1 mice at 1 of several 
times after birth. All Ss were isolated at weaning, treated 
with testosterone propionate as adults, and then grouped 
to assess relative aggressiveness. Adult aggressiveness in 
C57BL/6J mice was assessed by wound counts after 3 
days of grouping. The aggressiveness of CF-1 mice was 
evaluated both by direct observation and by frequency 
of wounding during a 2-hr interval. Regardless of strain 
and/or method of assessing aggressiveness, castration on 
either Days 0 or 2 of life markedly suppressed incidence 
of fighting and wounding when such mice were grouped 
as adults and compared to neonatally sham-operated or 
intact controls. Castration on Day 6 of life or later 
resulted in fighting of the same incidence and severity as 
seen among sham-operated controls. It is concluded that 
the neonatal organization of androgen-dependent ag- 
gressive behavior normally terminates sometime between 
3 and 6 days of age in male mice. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6424. Smith, Richard A., Gelles, David B., & Vander- 

n, J. J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Subcortical visual 
hallucinations. Cortex, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 162- 
168.—Reviews clinical and experimental studies sup- 
porting the theory that visual hallucinations may result 
from subcortical lesions. A case report is presented 
which suggests that lesions at all levels of the neurovisual 
system may be ‘associated with visual hallucinations. 
“Occurrence of the phenomenon of subcortical visual 
hallucinations is compatible with what is known about 
the complex integration of cortical and subcortical visual 


processes.” —Journal summary. 


Brain Lesions 
6425. Aliev, Р. М. (Gorky 5. М. Kirov Medical Inst., 
USSR) Vliyanie udalenlya assotsiativnykh | 
slukhovykh oblaste! kory роіиѕћагії na proyavlenie 
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ran rabotannykh uslovnykh refleksov na stable as in intact Ss; elaboration of the reaction. 
MESE аан. [Influence of ablation of asso- required a longer period. The disturbances of the 
ciative and acoustic cortical areas on the manifestation nervous activity resulting from cutting he c 
of previously elaborated conditioned reflexes to complex missure made the formation of the required CR b 
stimuli] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1970 — single hemisphere impossible. Extirpation of {Ве со 
(Jan) Vol. 20(1), 194-196.—Studied the effect of of a single hemisphere does not prevent the formatio 
extirpation of the associative cortical areas on Previously a cross-reflex. It is concluded that the closure of the 
elaborated CRs in 4 cats by comparing the positive and takes place in the nucleus of the motor analyzer of 
negative signals before and after the Operation. The contralateral hemisphere.—/. Haley. 

acoustic cortical areas then were ablated, and the results 6428. Bandler, Richard J. & Chi, Carl C. (Yale 
compared. Positive conditioned sound signals were used, Medical School) Effects о! olfactory bulb removal 
then inhibiting sound stimuli were applied. After the ression: A reevaluation. Physiology & Behavior, 
CRs were elaborated and stabilized, extirpation of the 19 Feb) Vol. 8(2), 207-211.—Examined the effects of 
cortical areas was performed: the associative cortical olfactory bulb removal on natural frog-killing, mouse- 
areas in 2 Ss, and the acoustic areas in 2 others. It was killing, intermale aggression and irritability їп 41 male 
shown that the extirpation of the associative cortical area Long-Evans hooded е ns 
had a greater effect on the general behavior, vision, and Suppressed natural frog-killing in nonmouse-killi § 
motor activity of the Ss. Experiments also showed that despite the fact that these lesions induced mouse-killing 
previously elaborated CRs in Ss with extirpated asso- in many of the same $$. Bulbectomy suppressed natu 
ciative cortical areas could be reelaborated; they differed mouse- illing. Olfactory bulb ablations also ted 
from the normal ones by a longer latency period. The intermale aggression in several Ss and the effects: 
inhibitive CRs were greatly disturbed, their reestablish- associated with the extent of the lesions. Those Ss 
ment required a longer time, and the Percentage of which intermale aggression was facilitated had only 
correct answers was lower. After the acoustic cortical partial olfactory bulb lesions, while those in which there - 
areas were extirpated, the positive CRs to complex was a Suppression of intermale aggression had complete - 
stimulation became less defined, and the inhibitive olfactory bulb ablations and frequently some damage to — 
Teactions practically disappeared. Results show that the olfactory peduncles. (15 ref.)—Journal abstrach б 


ablation of the associative cortical areas disturbs the 6429. Castro, Anthony J. (Louisiana State U., al 
Synthesis of complex signals. Ablation of the acoustic Center, New Orleans) The effects of cortical al ns 
Cortical areas has a greater disturbing effect—J, Haley, on digital и in the rat. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 


6426. Aslanova, 1. F. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 37(2), 173-18 —Tested adult male, black-hooded, 
Inst. of ee Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, Long-Evans rats for digital motor capacity bea 
after bilateral frontal cortex lesions. Compared with 
vzaimodelstviya v organizatsii Slozhnokoordinir- controls with bilateral occipital cortex lesions, who were 
unaffected in their performance, 6 of the 8 frontal 55, 
e à drop in performance which persis шо 
, out the 3- i iod. f.)—B. Preilowski 
108] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar), 6430. Колы сш period ave ос Ee 
i 210), 451-462.—Performed chronic experiments on (Kansas State U., Div. of Biology) Stria medull s- 
logs git complete section of the corpus callosum ^ habenular lesions and gnawing behavior Іп rats. 
ides a е Possibility of elaborating an Instrumental Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology. 
motor defensive Teaction in the form of a prolonged 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 151-155.— Collected i 
| ta on gnawing and eating їп 25 male Long-Evans rats. 
Postoperative changes in Ss with ае Че 
Е - r lesions destroying the anterio; habenula and severing the. 
the stimulated leg by tight. fastening Or after deef- stria medullas mad in operated controls were studied 
S, It is снай in these Postoperatively, the brain-damaged group КЕ 
connection nificantly more than the control group and si 
pbparently occurs not through transcallosal Pathways — more after operations than preoperatively. Use of a 21-0 
food-deprivation schedule did not modify the group 
differences. Qualitative signs of increased gnawing Of | 
inedible objects by brain-damaged Ss were also i 
urophysiology, ue Amount of food ingested was not mo y 
‘i y! the lesio i -li ivation 
kuigatel'nykh refleksov u sobak posle èkstirpatsii schedule-—Journal aps ав Some 
А . of complex 6431. à p hi 
pation ofthe flexes in dogs following ап ekis баш М Grossman, Sebastian Т ie o ol P 
Nerto! A par hemisphere.] Zhurnal Jysshe! — atry, Toronto, Ontario. Canada) Hyperdipsia 7 
Studied the effect of 70080), Vol. 201), 191-193, scrotonin-depleting midbrain lesions. Nature, New 
ect of complete removal of 1 hemi- Biology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 235(54), 63-64.— Describes 
Pant experiments with male Sprague-Dawley rats whic 
sloped зе ed їп 3 days А confirm that lesioned Ss drink more water than contr 
forepaw and holding it at a Certain eight, t he = ОЕТ that this at ee " 
s У ч at the same PAER SEE loss. In Exp. I, with 10 S Н EB 
sions an normal controls, pronounce 
veloped a — occurred 5-7 days after босар and persisted for at _ 
least 3 days, after which drinking returned to normal. ' 
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determine whether this hyperdipsia was due to invol- 
untary water loss, 5 additional lesioned Ss and 5 normal 
controls were tested for retention of water after depri- 
vation. To further test the possibility of exaggerated 
drinking due to polyuria, the water intake of 4 additional 
lesioned Ss and 4 controls was observed after kidney 
removal. Apart from providing preliminary evidence for 
involvement of brain serotonin in water intake, the 
experiments demonstrate the efficacy of depleting 
serotonin by raphé lesions as a tool for behavioral 
study.—P. Hertzberg. 

6432. Crow, Lowell T. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Alcohol ingestion in rats following median 
eminence lesions. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 22(1), 36-37.—Maintained 18 male Holtzman 
albino rats on an alternate-day presentation schedule in 
which 1 of 3 alcohol concentrations (6, 12, or 24% 
volume for volume) was substituted for water. Under 
these conditions, a stable volume of ethanol was ingested 
which was inversely proportional to the concentration. 
The production of polydipsia through median eminence 
lesions resulted in an increase in the consumption of the 
lower concentration of alcohol but no change in the 
amount consumed of the 2 higher concentrations. 
Results are related to central factors of ethanol inges- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

6433. Delacour, Jean; Libouban, Simone, & McNeil, 
Margot. (National Center for Scientific Research, Center 
for the Study of Neurophysiology, Paris, France) 
Premotor cortex and instrumental behavior in mon- 
keys. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 
299-305.—Trained 20 monkeys (Macaca irus) on 2 main 
tests. Test 1 included both a conditioned avoidance 
response (CAR) and a food reinforced response (FRR) 
according to a random schedule of presentation. Test 2 
consisted of a standard test of delayed response (DR) 
made in a Wisconsin General Test Apparatus. A 
bilateral ablation of the dorsal part of the premotor 
cortex provoked significant deficits in Test 1. The CAR 
and the FRR were unequally and differently affected 
according to the individual differences. Ss did not show 
cue magneto reactions, deficits in Test 2, (DR), nor any 
disturbances of the spontaneous locomotor activity or 
the orienting responses to neutral stimuli. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6434. Gold, Richard M., Quackenbush, Patricia M., & 
Kapatos, Gregory. (State U. New York, Cortland) 
Obesity following combination of rostrolaterial to 

Н cut and contralateral mammillary area lesion. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 210-218.—Describes ап exper- 
iment with Carworth CFE female rats. In 1 condition, а 
Unilateral lesion in the mammillary area was combined 
with a contralateral parasagittal knife cut rostrolateral to 
the ventromedial nucleus of the hypothalamus. Ss with 
this crossed combination became hyperphagic and 
obese, Rates of food intake and weight gain did not 
differ significantly from rates produced by bilateral 
mammillary lesions or bilateral knife cuts. In uncrossed 
Combination, a unilateral mammillary lesion and ipsi- 
latera] knife cut produced no more weight gain than a 
unilateral knife cut alone. Data indicate that a feeding 
Satiety system projects to or through the mammillary 
Tegion. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6435. Henke, Peter G., Allen, Joseph D., & Davison, 
Catherine. (Muskingum Coll.) Effect of lesions in the 
amygdala on behavioral contrast. Physiology & Be- 
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havior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 173-176.—Assigned male 
Long-Evans rats to groups receiving (a) bilateral radio 
frequency (RF) lesions of the amygdala (n = 4), (b) RF 
control lesions (п = 1), (с) control operations (п = 2), 
and (d) no operation (n = 1). After Ss were trained to 
lever press on a multiple schedule where responses were 
reinforced in 2 alternating components, 1 component 
was switched to extinction. Response rates during the 
unaltered component increased significantly over pre- 
change rates (i.e, behavioral contrast) for the controls, 
but remained substantially unchanged for Ss with 
amygdala lesions. Response rates were clearly differ- 
entiated in the reinforced and nonreinforced components 
for both groups, signifying that discrimination was not 
impaired in the amygdala group. The lack of contrast in 
the latter is attributed to a reduction in extinction- 
induced emotionality resulting from the lesion. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6436. Horel, James A. & Keating, E. С. (State U. New 
York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Recovery 
from a partial Klüver-Bucy syndrome in the monkey 
produced by disconnection. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 105— 
114.—Gave 6 rhesus monkeys a unilateral temporal 
lobectomy, contralateral occipital lobectomy, and sec- 
tion of the splenium of the corpus callosum. These 
operations produced some of the components of the 
Klüver-Bucy syndrome, particularly the hypoemotion- 
ality and visual defects. The visual defects recovered 
only to the objects tested. With the presentation of new 
objects the deficits reappeared and subsequently re- 
covered. Cutting the optic tract on the side of the 
occipital lobectomy had varying consequences. Subse- 
quent removal of the remaining temporal lobe did not 
produce a return of recovered visual deficits. Compar- 
ison was made with 2 bilateral temporal lobectomies and 
2 normals on all tasks. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6437. Johnson, David A., Poplawsky, Alex, & 
Bieliauskas, Linas. (Ohio U.) Alterations of social 
behavior in rats and hamsters following lesions of 
the septal forebrain. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 26(1), 19-20.—Compared the pre-and postoperative 
open field behavior of 20 male golden hamsters and 14 
male Long-Evans hooded rats with bilateral septal 
lesions. Lesions altered the nature of social behavior, Ss 
were hyperemotional and more gregarious (contact time) 
following septal lesions. Hamsters were neither hyper- 
emotional nor more gregarious. A marked increase in 


number of aggressive encounters were observed between 


hamsters.—Journal abstract. Я 

6438. Johnson, David А. & Thatcher, Karen. (Ohio U.) 
Differential effects of food deprivation on the fixed 
behavior of normal rats and rats 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), 
— Gave 40 male Long-Evans hood 
lesion or operated control treatment. 
respond reliably on a fixed ratio 
reinforcement for food reward. Response rates were 
recorded for both groups as body weight was system- 
atically varied by food deprivation. The response rates of 
Ss with septal lesions increased more rapidly than did 
those of controls as a function of increasingly severe 
levels of deprivation. Results are interpreted in terms of 
response perseveration ‘and altered metabolism following 


ions.—Journal abstract. 
ер р, Kalinina, T. Е. & Mering, Т. А. О roli vernykh 
ойу у analize zvukovykh razdrazhenil. [On the role of 
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superior olives in the analysis of acoustic stimuli.] 
Zhurmal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 
21(3), 479-486.—Reports that lesions of the superior 
olivary complex in cats with preliminarily elaborated 
motor food CRs to acoustic stimuli led to a complete 
disappearance for 3—5 wk. of all external manifestations 
of the orienting reflex to acoustic signals. Uni- and 
bilateral ablation of the superior olives resulted in an 
irreversible disturbance of sound localization. A signif- 
icant retardation was also observed in the elaboration of 
sound differentiation according to intensity. (2.8 ref.) 
—English summary. 

6440. Kemble, Ernest D., Albin, Joyce M., & Leonard, 
Dale W. (U. Minnesota) The effects of amygdaloid 
lesions on a classically conditioned auditory dis- 
crimination In the rabbit los ag cuniculus). 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 43-44. 
—Compared the performance of 9 albino New Zealand 
rabbits sustaining amygdaloid lesions to that of 9 control 
Ss during the acquisition of a classically conditioned 
auditory discrimination. Amygdala damaged Ss showed 
a reliable (p < .05) elevation in the percentage of 
nictitating membrane CRs to the CS+ and a marginally 
significant (p < +10) elevation in CRs to the CS-. The 
lesion effects are discussed in terms of response inhib- 
itory mechanisms or changes in shock-produced arous- 
al.—Journal abstract. 

6441. Kevanishvili, Z. Sh. & Mosidze, V. M. 
(Georgian SSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physi- 
ology, Tbilisi, USSR) О гпасһепії mezhpolusha 
vzalmodelstvlya dlya otsrochennykh reaktsil na 
zvukovye razdrashitell. [Significance of interhemis- 
pheric relationships for delayed reactions to acoustic 
stimuli] Zhurnal Vysshei Nerynoi Deyatel'nosti, 1970 
(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 59-63.— Studied the significance of 
interhemispheric interaction for Short-term memory by 
the food motor method using dogs as Ss. Section of the 
callosal body led to a temporary disturbance of delayed 
Teactions to conditioned acoustic stimuli, ie, to a 
shortening of the maximum period of delay. In a few 


6442. Levinso 
Sheridan, Charles L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 


Teported enhancement of ai juisition asso- 
ү unilateral striate ablation тае to be of 
ed generality: it occurred оп] during initial learnin: 
of Gag, horizontalvertical problem.— Joy, 3 


B W. A. (Inst. of P: i 
England) Emotion, consciousness mid". йы 744 


rnal abstract. 
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brain bisection in man. Cortex, 1971(Jun), Vol, 7Q), 
181-192.—Reviews the evidence in published Teports 
concerning emotion, "consciousness" and “will,” in 
patients after commissurotomy, and discusses its Tele- 
vance to function in the normal intact brain, There is 
evidence after commissurotomy that a single hemisphere 
can operate alone to initiate an emotional response, 
without the other hemisphere gaining awareness of the 
causative stimulus. It is suggested that in view of the 
known asymmetry of hemisphere function, the hemi- 
spheres may share unequally in the genesis of emotional 
responses even in the intact brain when dealing with 
certain kinds of material. To the degree that the 
nondominant hemisphere plays the greater part, the 
patient may be that much less able to formulate 
conceptually the source of the emotions he displays, 
Inferences about separate motivation or “will” in the 2 
hemispheres after commissurotomy are examined cri- 
tically. It is proposed that examples of apparent conflict 
of purpose between the hemispheres are more readily 
explained on the basis of automatic motor response 
triggered via the separated hemispheres, rather than by 
postulating a reduplication of whatever neural systems 
are concerned with volition.—Journal summary. 

6444, Manning, Frederick J. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) 
Serlal reversal learning by monkeys with Infero- 
temporal or foveal prestriate lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 177-181.—Studied the 
performance on a visual pattern discrimination task of 
12 rhesus monkeys, 3 with bilateral ablations of the 
foveal prestriate cortex and 4 with lesions of the 
inferotemporal cortex. Lesioned Ss committed many 
times the errors made by intact Ss. This impairment 
gradually disappeared in the course of learning 10 
Successive reversals of the discrimination. It is concluded 
that neither of these lesions can be characterized as 
producing an inability to form general learning rules. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

6445. Mekhedova, A. Ya. (USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophys- 
iology, Moscow) O roli lobnykh obíastel mozga v 
formirovanii uslovnykh reaktsil, adekvatnykh 
velichine i veroyatnosti ikh podkrepleniya. [The pb 
of the frontal brain areas in the formation of conditioned 
reactions adequate to the probability and magnitude of 
their reinforcement] Zhurnal Vyssheï M 
Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 459-464. —Studied 
the influence on 4 dogs of the extirpation of the frontal 
cerebral cortex on conditioned alimentary secretory 
reflexes in experiments with different amounts е 
constant reinforcement or with random reinforcement. 
Prefrontal lobectomy in a naive S retarded the formation 
of CRs adequate to the amount of constant reinforce: 
ment. Random reinforcement in lobectomized Ss showe d 
only a stable reproduction of previously stabilize 
stereotypes. Bilateral extirpation of the medial zone A 
the frontal cortex was not accompanied by disturbance 
of adequate adaptive reactions at either constant O 
random reinforcement.—English summary. Д U. 

6446. Miczek, Klaus A. & Grossman, Sebastian P. ( A 
Chicago) Effects of septal lesions on inter- ana 
Intraspecles aggression in rats. Journal of Сото 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7901), 
37-45.—Conducted 3 experiments with septally lesione 
and sham-operated male Sprague-Dawley albino та 
(n = 97). Septal lesions affected shock-induced fighting. 
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mouse killing, and fighting in a dominance situation 
differentially, depending on situational and temporal 
variables. Immediately following the lesion, preoper- 
atively dominant Ss became submissive in a food 
competition test, displayed increased fighting in response 
to electric shock, and killed mice. 15 days after surgery, 
these effects on fighting behavior were no longer present. 
If tested for the Ist time 10-15 days after the lesion, 
septal Ss maintained their dominance in the food 
competition test, did not show ап increase in shock- 
elicited fighting, and did not turn into “killer” rats. The 
effects on the muricide response were not reversible once 
they had been induced. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6447. Miczek, Klaus A., Kelsey, John E., & Grossman, 
Sebastian P. (U. Chicago) Time course of effects of 
septal lesions on avoidance, response suppression, 
and reactivity to shock. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 318- 
327—Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 99 male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats with septal lesions and 76 
sham-operated controls. Ss tested 5 or 10 days, but not 2 
days, after septal lesions acquired a 2-way conditioned 
avoidance response faster than controls. Punishment in a 
passive-avoidance test was least effective in suppressing 
milk-licking 2 days after septal lesions, and increased in 
effectiveness as a function of time after surgery. All 
experimental Ss were significantly more reactive to 
footshock than controls in a jump-flinch test. Results 
support the hypothesis that different aversively-con- 
trolled behaviors are mediated by different mechanisms 
within the septum. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6448. Rogal, Richard Е. (U. South Dakota) Analysis 
of the response patterns of orbital, dorsolateral, and 
normal pigtall monkeys In a double alternation task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apt), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6086. 

6449. Rogers, Walter; Parsons, Virginia, & Randall, 
Walter. (U. Iowa) Consummatory groomin frag- 
ments: A model for periodic behaviors. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 375-376.—Studied the 
grooming behavior of 6 male cats with midbrain lesions. 
Ss exhibited an abnormal dissociation between appetitive 
and consummatory grooming behaviors. Periodic re- 
gression analyses of 2 sets of behavioral data from 
groups studied in 2 different yr. reveal а 4-mo thythm, 
with the same timing in both yr. Various long-term 
endocrine rhythms that may be involved in the rhythmic 
disintegration of grooming behavior are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

- 6450. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Bennett, Edward Т. & 
Diamond, Marian C. (U. California, Berkeley) Cerebral 
effects of differential experience in hypophysec- 
lomized rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1912(Арт), Vol. 79(1), 56-66.—Examined 
Whether the effects of enriched and impoverished 
environments on brain chemistry and weights in Tats 
may be mediated hormonally. 3 experiments were done 
on 78 male Fischer and Long-Evans rats hypophysec- 
tomized at about 30 days and on normal controls. 
Environmental treatments lasted about 35-65 days of 
age. Among operates as among controls the enriched- 
environment Ss showed significantly greater cortical 
weight, decreased cortical acetylcholinesterase (AChE)/ 
weight, and increased cholinesterase (ChE)/AChE. Thus 
these effects of differential environment do not require 
mediation by hormones of the pituitary OF those 
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regulated by the pituitary. Hypophysectomized Ss had 
significantly lower brain weights, lower cortical AChE/ 
weight, and greater cortical ChE/AChE than did 
controls. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6451. Slotnick, Burton М. & McMullen, Martha F, 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Brain Evo- 
lution & Behavior, Bethesda, Md.) Intraspecific fight- 
Ing In albino mice with septal forebrain lesions. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 333- 
337.—12 male CF-1 mice with septal lesions showed a 
dramatic postoperative increase in emotionality char- 
acterized by vigorous biting when restrained and 
exaggerated attempts to escape capture. In tests of 
intraspecific aggression they showed little or no fighting 
behavior and were defeated by normal (n — 12) or 
sham-lesioned controls (n — 18). Preoperative winning 
experience did not ameliorate the deficit in aggressive 
behavior. Results are contrary to those previously 
obtained with rats and hamsters and suggest a species- 
dependent effect of the lesion on aggressive behavior. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6452. Sodetz, Frank J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Sldman avoidance per- 
formance and response suppression їп rats with 
septal leslons. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1, 142-150.—Ran 10 
male Long-Evans hooded rats with septal lesions on 3 
Sidman avoidance schedules which differed only in 
length of response-shock (RS) interval. Of the 5 septal Ss 
run on postoperative acquisition, all emitted responses at 
the 5 controls, maintained shock rates 
ose of controls, and distributed their 
ently than controls. Successive 
th of the RS interval produced 
idance responding in all Ss. However, 
more sessions and a shorter RS interval 


a deficit related to acquisition 
ditioned aversive stimuli. (15 


"453. Stamm, J. S. Stepien, Irena, & Levine, M. 
Р York, Stony Brook) Locomotor delayed 
Ge Sa 4 fated monkeys. Psy- 


chonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 51-52.— Tested 


2 monkeys whose 
ablated on delayed 


formance. The addition of visual cues led 


iti its and improved l ; 
pedet ge, m terms of the finesthetic functions of 
prefrontal cortex.—Journal abstract. | 

6454. Swash, Michael. (London Hosp, Sec. о 
Neurological Sciences, England) Released Involuntary 
laughter after temporal lobe Infarction. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
35(1) 108-113.—Describes a case of sustained invol- 
: in а 45-yr-old female, with accompa- 
due to dE S apie 

aspects of the left temporal lobe. е 
i the clinical findings, EEG, a 
and angiography. The problem 


йш. | 
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of the neurology of emotional behavior is discussed in 
the context of the localization of the lesion in this case. 
(34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 3 
i 6452. Thomas John B. & Van Atta, Loche. (Oberlin 
Coll.) Hyperirritability, lever-press avoidance, and 
septal lesions in the albino rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 225-232.— Tested 30 Wistar rats, 
with septal lesions varying in size and extent of damage 
to structures adjacent to the septal nuclei, in acquisition 
of discriminated lever-press avoidance and reactivity to 
sensory stimulation (emotionality). Compared with 30 
sham-operated and 20 normal, unoperated controls, the 
lesioned Ss were uniformaly facilitated in avoidance 
acquisition, regardless of lesion size and distribution of 
structural damage. Ss with septal lesions emitted signif- 
icantly fewer lever-press responses than controls durin: 
the early stages of avoidance training, when differentia 
learning and shock frequency effects were not operating 
to bias response frequency. Lesion size was not signif- 
icantly correlated with differences in emotionality 
ratings between lesioned and sham-operated Ss, How- 
ever, the extent to which damage extended into struc- 
tures ventral to the septal nuclei was highly correlated 
with emotionality differences, (28 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
6456. Treichler, F. Robert; Hamilton, Dan М„ & 
Halay, Michael A. (Kent State U.) The influence of 
delay interval on severity of the spatial alternation 
deficit in frontal monkeys. Cortex, 1 71(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 
143-151.— Tested 5 normal and 5 dorsolaterally frontal- 
lesioned rhesus macaques in an automated apparatus on 
noncorrectional spatial delayed alternation using ITIs of 
75, 2, 3, and 4 sec. in ascending and descending order. 
600 trials were 


delays, there were significant influences of both delays 
although the lesion influence was 


greater for normals than for frontals. It is concluded that 


frontal alternation deficit is highly dependent и t 
variables.— Journal summary. i pen 
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required to choose between 2 similar choice arms. When 
side arms were differentiated by brightness cues, 
differences in relearning the correct arm were fou 
between groups. Greater resistance to extinction off 
position habit was also found in lesioned Ss, but of 
when both side arms were similar in color.—Jot 
abstract. 

6459. Gold, Richard M. & Proulx, Diane M. (State U. 
New York, Cortland) Bait-shyness acquisition - 
Impaired by VMH lesions that produce obesity, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 201-209. 
CFE female rats in the area of the ventromedial nucleus. 
of the hypothalamus (VMH) before or after avoidance 


learning. Prelesioned Ss learned to avoid familiar 
saccharin-sweetened water associated with apomorphine 
less rapidly, and during extinction lost the avoidance 
more rapidly than controls. Ss lesioned after avoidance 


learning continued to avoid, and during extinction lost 


Lesioned Carworth _ 


the avoidance at the same rate as controls. When given _ 


ad-lib food and water, 
tentative interpretation 
overrespond to environmental stimuli, 
food. This interferes with gustatory-visceral associations: 
needed for satiety and bait-shyness acquisition. Another. 
possibility is that Overresponding to environmental 
stimuli and impaired gustatory-visceral associations ате 
both direct consequences of VMH lesions. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. : 


lesioned Ss became obese, i 
is that VMH-lesioned rats 


6460. Mering, Т. A. (USSR Academy of Medical? 
Moscow) МПуапіе razrushenlya 


Sciences, Brain Inst., 
gippokampa na uslovnoreflektornuyu deyatel'nost" 
zhivotnykh. [Influences of hippocampus ablation Om 
conditioned activity.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 219-223.—Studied, 


the influence of unilateral and bilateral ablation of the? 


hippocampus on motor alimentary CRs and UCRs iff 
cats and dogs. The experiment was performed in 2 
variants: in I group of Ss CRs were Ist elaborated and 
then the hippocampus was ablated; in the other group, 
hippocampectomy preceded conditioning. The brains 

а 


the Ss were subjected to complete serial control. АП b 
electrode consisting of a double nichrome wire cor 


responding to the shape and size of the hippocampus was 
inserted in the incision made in the uppermost part 0 
the suprasylvian gyrus. The current for the ablation (6 Vy 
50 cps) was taken through a step-down transformer from 
the electric lighting network. This technique helped to 
achieve a considerable or complete destruction of the 
dorsal and ventral parts of the hippocampus. Ablation of 
the hippocampus resulted in general motor excitation 
and led for some time after the operation to the 
predominance of inhibitory processes in higher nervous 
activity. Also, the S would not return from the feeding 
trough to its place when the E was out of the chamber. 
(42 tef.)\—English summary. и 
6461. Paxinos, е & Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill Us 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Hypothalamic knife cuts: 
оп eating, drinking, irritability, aggression, 
and copulation in the male rat. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2) 
219-229. Describes 2 experiments with a total of 4 
male hooded rats, In Exp. I, Ss with parasagittal knife 
Cuts that separated the medial from the lateral hypo- 
thalamic areas (a) became hyperphagic, hyperdipsic: 
Obese, and irritable; (b) did not change their level Of 
aggressive responses against mice; and (c) copulated at 
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an impaired rate or not at all. In Exp. II, 2 groups of Ss 
were subjected to coronal cuts restricted between the 
fornices at levels either anterior or posterior to the 
ventromedial hypothalamic nuclei. Most of the anterior- 
cut Ss increased their food and water intake, and some 
became irritable. Of the posterior-cut Ss, none increased 
and '/, decreased their food intake, some became 
hyperdipsic, and 1 became irritable. Neither of the 
coronal-cut groups changed levels of aggressive or sexual 
responses. It is concluded that the mediolateral hypo- 
thalamic connections are important for eating, irrita- 
bility, and copulation. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6462. Schmaltz, Leonard W. & Theios, John. (U. 
Wisconsin) Acquisition and extinction of a classical- 
ly conditioned response In hippocampectomized 
rabbits (Oryctolagus cuniculus). Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 
328-333.—Compared the responses of 10 male albino 
rabbits with bilateral hippocampal lesions to those of 15 
unoperated and 10 neocortically-lesioned controls. Ex- 
perimental Ss acquired a classically-conditioned nicti- 
tating membrane response faster than the 2 control 
groups. After initial acquisition, Ss were given extinction 
training, alternated with reacquisition sessions, and a test 
of spontaneous recovery. Experimental Ss extinguished 
normally during initial sessions, but failed to show the 
significant savings exhibited by controls during sub- 
sequent extinction sessions. The test of spontaneous 
recovery failed to differentiate among the 3 groups. 
Experimental Ss given preoperative training showed 
essentially the same extinction deficit as Ss who had not 
been trained.—Journal abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


6463. Fukuda, Yutaka & Iwama, Kitsuya. (Osaka U. 
Medical School, Japan) A relation between latencies 
of initial and late spike discharges of rat lateral 
geniculate cells to optic tract stimulation. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), 322-325.— The principal cells 
of the rat lateral geniculate body are differentiated with 
regard to the duration of inhibition following the initial 
discharge; the shorter the latency of the initial discharge, 
the shorter the duration of inhibition following it—B. 
Preilowski. 

6464. Vakhing, V. A., Mehilane, L. S., & Allikmets, L. 
H. (Tartu State U., Lab. of Psychopharmacology, 
Estonian SSR) Nelrokhimicheskil analiz gipotalami- 
cheskol i srednemozgovol éffektornol zony 
regulyatsii émotsional'nogo povedenlya. [Neuro- 
chemical analysis of the hypothalamic and midbrain 
affector centers regulating emotional behavior] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatelnosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 
551-558.—Presents results of chronic experiments on 
cats with electrical and chemical stimulation of the same 
Points in the hypothalamus (80 points) and central gray 
Matter on the midbrain level (45 points). Electrical 
Stimulation of the anterior and central medial hypo- 
thalamic regions elicited affective poses accompanied by 
aggressive vocalizations and/or escape reaction. Stim- 
ulation of the central gray matter, and central and 
Posterior regions of the hypothalamus brought forth 
affective attacks with vocalizations, while stimulation of 
the lateral hypothalamic regions elicited escape reaction 
without vocalizations. Microinjections of acetylcholine 
(Ach) into the same points of the hypothalamus and the 
midbrain produced the same emotional-affective reac- 
tions with negative characteristics. Microinjection of Ach 
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into lateral hypothalamus was followed by behavioral 
inhibition and sleep. M-cholinoblockator benactyzine 
hydrochloride (amizyl) inhibited Ach-induced emotional 
reactions. It is assumed that the trigger mechanism of 
negative emotions at the di- and mesencephalic level is of 
a M-cholinergic nature. (35 ref.)—English summary. 


Chemical Stimulation 


6465. Best, Phillip J. (U. Virginia) Effects of shock 
intensity on transfer of shock avoidance under 
unilateral spreading depression. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 279-282.—Notes that rats 
trained on an active avoidance task under unilateral 
spreading depression typically show no transfer when 
trained with the contralateral hemisphere depressed. The 
lack of transfer could be due to the necessity of 
neocortex for learning this task or due to stimulus factors 
associated with left or right hemispheric depression. 21 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats were trained on an 
active avoidance task under high (1.3-ma) or low (.6-ma) 
shock. The high shock group showed marked transfer 
and the low shock group showed no transfer. Data 
indicate that the cortex is not needed for learning this 
task but functions mainly to increase the sensitivity of 
the animal to external stimuli. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6466. Caul, William F. & Barrett, Robert J. (V. ander- 
bilt U.) Electroconvulsive shock effects on condi- 
tioned heart rate and suppression of drinking. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 287- 
290.—Found that ECS given male Holtzman rats at 1 or 
10 sec. after foot shock attenuated the bradycardic 
response to a stimulus which developed over trials in Ss 
not given ECS. Suppression of licking was also affected 
by ECS which, together with the heart rate data, 
indicates a high degree of correspondence between the 
manipulation of heart rate and behavioral responses by 
ECS treatment.—Journal abstract. 

6467. Daniels, Denver. (U. Exeter, Washington Singer 
Lab., England) Effects of acetoxycycloheximide on 
appetitive learning and memory. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 102- 
114.—Examined the effects of direct brain infusions of 
acetoxycycloheximide (ACXH), an inhibitor of protein 
synthesis, on acquisition, storage, and recall of memory 
for 1 trial appetitive learning in 5 experiments. Ss were 
12, 13, 14, 18, and 12 male Lister rats in each experiment, 
respectively. ACXH was infused into the Ss’ hippocampi 
through implanted cannulas. Controls received an equal 
volume of physiological saline. ACXH was infused 5 hr. 
before acquisition, 5 hr. before commencement of recall 
tests, and immediately after acquisition. Each S's general 

ding during testing. Results 


motor activity was recording ‹ su 
indicate that (a) ACXH has similar effects on appetitive 
and avoidance learning; (b) ACXH administered im- 
mediately after acquisition has no effect on memory; (c) 
at 4 hr. after acquisition memory 1s affected by ACXH; 
(d) short-term memory is unaffected by ACXH and can 
exist independently of long-term. memory; гапа (e) 
ACXH consistently reduces general motor activity. (16 
1 abstract. 
rel e Hall, С. Н. & Myers, R. D. (Purdue U., Lab of 
Neuropsychology) Temperature changes produced 
by nicotine Injected into the hypothalamus of the 
conscious monkey. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), 
241-251.—In the unanesthetized rhesus monkey, main- 
tained at an ambient temperature of 22-24? C, nicotine 
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evoked hyper- or hypothermia when microinjected in a 
volume of 1 1 directly into the hypothalamus. A rise in 
temperature was produced by nicotine in 2-l0ug doses 
only when given in the posterior portion of the 
hypothalamus, particularly in the region of the mam- 
Sula bodies. A fall in temperature occurred when 
nicotine was microinjected in similar doses in the more 
rostral part of the hypothalamus, particularly in regions 
of the ventromedial hypothalamus and preoptic orea. 
Results suggest that the hypothermia evoked by nicotine 
when perfused through the cerebral ventricles was due to 
its inhibitory actions on the cells of the anterior preoptic 
region, which comprise the 
temperature. It is further proposed that the cholinergic 
pathway postulated to transverse the hypothalamus for 
the mediation of heat production, is nicotinic in nature. 


6469. Kunc, L. (Inst. of Industrial Hygiene & 
ia) As- 


greater latency in 
ly depressed rat than 


bition of precocial Copulation in the domestic chi 
by progesterone brain Implants. Journal of Vd 


4 edial 
теорїїс area or other brain 5 
р ШЫ 5 rain areas, (b) cholesterol brain 


6471. Suvorov, V. V. (USSR Acad ience, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiclugy Leningrad] ae 


Tesulted in a d 
salivation, poorer differentiations, and longer RT. In 
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Danforth, & Paris, Charles A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Modification of behavioral estrus in the guinea pig 
following intracranial cycloheximide. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 221-223.—Compared the 
effects of intracranial, subcutaneous, and ip injections of 
cycloheximide on behavioral estrus in 48 ovariectomized 
guinea pigs. The inhibitory action of progesterone on the 
display of estrous behavior was blocked by the intra- 
cranial administration. Results are discussed in terms of 
the possible role of protein synthesis in this phenomenon, 
It is suggested that the facilitatory and inhibitory actions 
of progesterone are governed by different neurochemical 
events.—Journal abstract. 

6473. Yaksh, T. L. & Myers, В. D. (Purdue U., Lab. 
of Neuropsychology) Hypothalamic “coding” In the 
unanesthetized monkey of noradrenergic sites me- 
diating feeding and thermoregulation. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 251-257.—Examined a 
total of 179 sites in the hypothalamus of 36 unanes- 
thetized male rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) for their 
Sensitivity to the local microinjection of norepinephrine 
(NE), At 28 sites, a significant increase in food intake 
alone was observed shortly after injection; at 19 other 
sites, NE evoked only hypothermia; and in 5 sites NE 
caused both feeding and a fall in temperature, Feeding 
responses were associated with sites scattered throughout 
the hypothalamus, but the region of greatest sensitivity 
was in a p which contained the fornix and passed 
between the ventromedial nucleus and the near lateral 
hypothalamus. Temperature responses were evoked most 
Strongly by NE in loci in the anterior hypothalamus, but 

е occurrence of feeding and hypothermia simulta- 
neously was associated with other sites within the same 
anatomical region. Results that there is a separate 
neuroanatomical substrate for the noradrenergic mod- 
ne of feeding and temperature. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


6474. Bollinger, Stephen F., Faircloth, Kathleen P., & 
Doering, Robert M, (U. Mississippi, Medical Center, 
Jackson) The instrumental response and hypo- 
thalamic stimulus-bound drinking. Physiology & Be- 
havior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 377-381.—Evaluated the 
tole of the instrumental response in initiating 2-sec trains 
Of electrical stimulation to the lateral hypothalamus 
(ESLH) on stimulus-bound drinking. Sprague-Dawley 
male rats self-administering ESLH drank more water 
than when the same stimulations were externally im- 
Posed. It is hypothesized that the instrumental response 
activates a neural substrate which facilitates the ESLH in 
ой drinking behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6475. Cantor, Michael B. & LoLordo, Vincent M. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Reward value of brain stimulation Is 
Inversely related to uncertainty about its onset. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 259-270.—Conducted 2 expet- 
iments with a total of 9 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
Previously shown to be self-stimulators. Ss were pre- 
sented with .5-sec trains of electrical stimulation of the 
brain (ESB) on a response-in-dependent variable-interva 
I-min schedule in a shuttle box. When offered a choice 
between brief and long warning signals prior to ESB, 55 
preferred signal durations in the range of .5—3 sec. over 
longer durations. Furthermore, some Ss did not prefer 
ESB to no ESB unless ESB was preceded by a brie 
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warning signal. It is concluded that the reinforcing vi i 

of ESB is inversely related to temporal paesi дане йел the anterior hypothalamus (medial preoptic 
its ne (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. aod the ER nucleus), of the ventromedial nucleus 
m. уы ун, у. у. & Рароуап, Е. У. (Armenian rats under Sus SUE hypothalamus. күчүе 
Ў c m of Sciences, Orbeli Inst. of Physiology, In the surface 1: ; f шшш се еШ. 
Шы, ŠR) O dinamike ігтепепії vyzvann' negative posi layers of the periamygdalar cortex, true 
jektricheskikh reaktsil kory mozga v protsesse T ive responses with a 4-7 msec latency were 
wyabotk! _pishchedobyvatel ny h usiovnykh thalamus ошу apon чао i ae a ia type 
refleksov па nizkochastotnoe razdrazhenle yader h z е m group of the amygdala nuclei 
mozzhechka и koshek. [Dynamics of changes of the lat stimulation resulted in negative-positive, and ig 
Moked electrical responses in the cerebri салаа е еш group. positive-negative responses with a 4-8 
process of food procuring conditioning to a low- ати ете Stimulation of the ventromedial nucleus 
PIOS stimulation of the cerebellar nuclei in cats.] ud aate pem of the hypothalamus evoked 
дата Vysshet Nervnot Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. both in the Meu and. üt th 4-10 msec latencies, 
A ), 203-206.— Performed a statistical analysis of the amygdala nuclei. It Won rir groups of the 
с pamical changes of the recruiting potentials during the pass from the h serene to th thatthe EE 
elaboration and strengthening of the СВЗ in ee gihe pass from рр direct pathways Le na 

planted electrodes. It was shown that the recruitment thalamo-am; Sali с Mic n This дшш И 
(c ante le - in the sensorimotor cortex to the тегу English pip relationships is discussed. (42 
Б uency stimulation of the cerebellar denta í Ў 
inierpogitus nuclei, suffer certain changes in the еш M aom пераа. Jamieson apt 
s ра а СК. Amplitude characteristics of the age: Evidence that consol! 
vinto ent potentiala wes ME dier ачк Ing elect ушівіме shock. Physiology & Behavior, 

^ - , iu ж, —! i 

{рден determined. 4 time periods were рсе. К йс e 25286 amines и оц 
(ырл of recruitment. potentials resulting from а single ECS using 

ics pem n of the cerebellar nuclei; (b) formation of l-trial passive avoidance task. Ss given 1 ECS 5 min 
of Кыр epe CRs; (c) specialization and localization after the passive avoidance ітаіпі ight 
en RESP g potentials, and the appearance of the loss of retention. However, when a 2nd ECS was given at 
Кийе у complex of recruiting potentials; and (d) 

pearing of the localized recruiting potential, and 

ust pene m tippen s complex of М. Additional results indicate that the disruptiveness of 
есеге . The low-frequency stimulation of the 2nd ECS is time-dependent and that the retention 

‚ cerebellar nuclei developed a diffused reaction deficit does not appear to be due to punishin, 
mainly in the i imi isinhibi PP P jg Ar 
(px et contralateral hemisphere cortex, similar to disinhibitory ef! 
nets une reaction with periodical phase cycling of memory consolidation. can continue after ECS. ( 
Нас» ing and decreasing amplitudes of potential.—/. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6477. Kni 6480. Malukova, I. у. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
ware) Te nispel, Joel D. & Siegel, Jerome. (U. Dela- Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology & Biochem- 
behavlo gmental stimulation: Aversive effects on istry, Leningra Uchastle fllogenetichesk! 
tlals E and modulation of visual evoked poten- raziichnykh otdelov mozzhechka v organizatsii 
enata ee Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), 317-321.—De- slozhnyk vedencheskih aktov vysshikh mlekop- 
ork ed in 4 chronically implanted cats, the arousal and itayushchikh. [Participation of phylogenetically dif- 
С thresholds. of tegmental stimulation and the ferent parts of the cerebellum in the organization of 
pis s of these levels of tegmental stimulation оп vis! complex behavioral acts of mammals.] Zhurnal Vysshet 
me potentials. Late components of both the visual Мегупої Deyatel'nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 2163), 472- 
facilit and anterior suprasylvian gyrus responses were 478.—Reports that electrical stimulation and coagulation 

itated at intensities of tegmental stim ation which of phylo enetically different nuclei of the neo- an 

i їп cats brought about different dis- 


were above the threshold for aversion. Subcortical — paleocerebellum In- 
influenced  turbances in the situational motor alimentary CRs. 


fesponses and the initial responses were not i 
y any intensity of tegmental stimulation. (22 ref.) —B. Stimulation or coagulation o! 


of the cerebellum led to disturbances in 


tritsentral'nykh morfo-tunktsional’nykh утат choosing of feeding troughs in response 
doll rushevidno! signals of different modalities. Such changes in behavior 
(mindalevidny! kompleks 1 perlamigdalyarnaya in unrestrained 
i obtained on dogs. А similarity in 
aled between cats and 


Кога) и krys. [Electrophysiological analysis of intra- 
bances of situational CRs was reve 
1 neocerebellum and lobectomized 


Vyssheï Nervnot D. ^noSti, 
eyatel'nosti, 19700: 
1307138 ешш the nature of 
d their distribution in the medial and lateral group of physiology, 
e amygdalar nuclei, as well as in the periamygdalar её pozdnikh komponentov pri élektrooboron- 
Itel'nykh instrumental'nykh uslovnyk! 


cortex of the paleocortex, in response to à $ 
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sobak. [Changes in recruiting responses and their late 
components following the elaboration of electric-de- 
fensive instrumental conditioned reflexes in dogs.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Мегупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 
21(3), 517-522.—Developed instrumental avoidance 
reflexes in dogs in response to low-frequency electrical 
stimulation of the thalamus midline nuclei, applied as a 
CS. After stabilization of the reflex, the pattern of 
recruitment potentials at the motor point of the cortical 
representation of the foreleg (which switches off the 
current) was complicated by an additional surface- 
negative wave recorded at every conditioned reaction. 
Chronic and acute extinction brought about a dimi- 
nution or disappearance of the wave. It is assumed that 
the late positive-negative components of recruitment 
potentials are an electrophysiological correlate of elec- 
trical-defensive instrumental CRs.—English summary. 
6482. Misanin, James R., Smith, Nelson F., & Miller, 
Ralph R. (Susquehanna U.) Memory of electrocon- 
vulsive shock as a function of intensity and dura- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 5- 
7.—Gave 152 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats multi- 
trial active-avoidance training in a 2-way shuttlebox. Ss 
then received a single ECS of 1 of 3 intensities and 6 
durations. Convulsed Ss required more trials to relearn 
the task than they had taken in original learning, 
suggesting that ECS was an aversive stimulus. This effect 
lst increased and then decreased with increasing ECS 
intensity. A similar, but weaker (р < .10), inverted 
U-shaped function was found for ECS duration. The 
inverted-U function is thought to be an interaction of the 
aversive stimulus properties and amnesic Properties of 
ECS. The significance of memory of ECS surviving the 
amnesic properties of ECS is considered, (16 ref.) 
at oana abstract. 

‚ Sadowski, Bogdan. (Polish Acad i- 
ences, Lab. of Arales ( Senin 
Intracranial self-stimulation patterns in dogs. Phys- 
iology & Behavior, 8Q), 189- 
193.—Trained 9 male dogs with chronically implanted 
electrodes to self-stimulate by pressing a lever. Of 36 sites 


nomenon. Salivation, micturition. defecation, icki 

1 Ё , and lic! 
movements accompanied self-stimulation in ir 
Food intake was strongly inhibited in 2 Ss penile 
erection appeared in 2 Ss, and н 


observed. (21 tef.)—Journal abstract. 
6484, Samollova, L. С. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 


strained cats with chronically implanted ele 

a ctrod. 
the behavior, EEGs, and evoked potentials (EPs) x 
different points of the cortex in response to а stimulation 
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of the lateral geniculate body (LGB) in the Process of 
elaboration and extinction of defensive CRs. A general 
motor CR was elaborated in 4 cats after 70-120 pairings 
of electrical stimulation of LGB with electrical stimu- 
lation of the pad, while in 4 others, a local instrumental 
CR was elaborated after 70-80 pairings. At the begin- 
ning of conditioning, there was a diminution of the 
amplitude of the main EP components in the visual 
cortex elicited by LGB stimulation. Following stabili- 
zation of CR, the amplitude and duration of the main 
negative EP component increased. The extinction of the 
CR was accompanied by diminution of the amplitude 
and duration of negative oscillation. LGB stimulation 
produced no EP changes in an auditory cortical point. 
(25 ref.)—English summary. 

6485. Smith, Dennison A. (Oberlin Coll.) Lateral 
hypothalamic stimulation: Experience and depri- 
vation as factors Іп rat's licking of empty drinking 
tubes. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Јип), Vol. 23(5), 
329-331.— Compared the behavior of 8 Charles River 
albino rats food deprived for 24 or 48 hr. with their 
behavior when given high or low electrical stimulation of 
the lateral hypothalamus to see if the previous experience 
of drinking sucrose from tubes could induce Ss in both 
conditions to respond on the tubes when empty. Only in 
the electrical stimulation condition did the Ss show any 
significant responding on the empty tubes.—Journal 
abstract. 

6486. Smith, Sarah L. & Misanin, James R. (Sus- 
тан тр U.) A reduction in ECS-produced amnesia 

rough cooling. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(1), 21-22.— Trained 48 male and 48 female Wistar 
albino rats on a passive avoidance task. Ss were then 
given 1 of 6 treatments to determine how ECS affects 
retention when followed by hypothermia. Although ECS 
alone produced some degree of retention impairment, 
when followed by hypothermia, it had no effect on 
retention. Results are interpreted in terms of hypo- 
thermia-induced attenuation of sensory input following 
ECS and support a memory-retrieval-failure interpre- 
tation of ECS-produced amnesia.—Journal abstract. 

6487. Whishaw, I. Q., Bland, B. H., & Vanderwolf, С. 
Н. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) Hippocampal 
activity, behavior, self-stimulation, and heart rate 
during electrical stimulation of the lateral hypo- 
thalamus. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 115-127.—Observed 
hippocampal electrical activity in relation to behavior 
elicited by stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus in 30 
male hooded rats. Rhythmical slow activity (RSA) was 
always present during walking, rearing, digging, Баг 
Pressing, and other presumably “voluntary” movements, 
but at low stimulation intensities it was often absent 
during licking, chewing, face washing, and other pre- 
sumably “automatic” movements. At higher stimulation 
intensities, Ss became hyperactive and RSA was almost 
continually present. No relation was found between RSA 
and heart rate or licking movements. An ascending 
hypothalamic system тау require hippocampal partic- 
pation in the control of voluntary movements, but 

Ibpocampal participation may not be required for the 
control of more automatic movements. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6488. Yastrebtsova, N. L. & Simutenko, L. V. 
(Cardiological Research Inst., Moscow, USSR) О roli 
otritsatel'nykh i polozhitei'nykh emotsional'nykh 
Sostoyanii! у  izmeneniyakh ^ soderzhanlya 
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kholesterina 1 urovnya arterial'nogo davleniya. [On 
the role of negative and positive emotional states in 
cholesterol level and blood pressure changes.] Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 201(4), 1001-1003.—In 
acutely and chronically prepared dogs microelectrodes 
were lowered into the ventromedial nucleus of the 
hypothalamus to create negative emotional states and 
into the lateral hypothalamic region to create positive 
emotional states. Chronic tests began 1-2 wk. after the 
operation. The Ss’ blood cholesterol and blood pressure 
levels were measured. The insertion of the electrodes by 
itself produced a measurable response that lasted 2-3 wk. 
The response was not that of a postoperational trauma, 
since it varied as a function of the brain site involved. 
Blood pressure and cholesterol level increased if the site 
was related to negative emotional states. These measures 
decreased if the site was involved in positive emotion. 
Similar results were obtained with electrical stimulation 
of these brain sites. In comparison with control exper- 
iments in which cholesterol changes did not exceed 3%, 
stimulation in the emotional brain sites yielded changes 
in base-line level from 10-50%. It is hypothesized that 
arteriosclerosis and high blood pressure may be possibly 
caused by the same mechanism, namely a disorder in the 
subcortical structures involved in the control of vege- 
tative functions under conditions of stress.—L. Zusne. 

6489. Zornetzer, Steven Е. & McGaugh, James L. (U. 
Florida, Medical School) Electrophysiological cor- 
relates of frontal cortex-induced retrograde amnesia 
їп rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 
233-238.—Conducted 3 experiments on the effects of 
frontal cortex stimulation using 32 male albino rats. Exp. 
I investigated EEG changes in the cortex during 
afterdischarge activity elicited by electrical stimulation. 
The EEG spike frequency of the primary afterdischarge 
(PAD) increased systematically with current level. 
Increases in current intensity, however, did not result in 
changes in the EEG spike frequency for the spontaneous 
secondary afterdischarge (SAD). Exp. II and III inves- 
tigated the amnesic effects of frontal cortex stimulation. 
These experiments differed only in the motivational 
intensity of the aversive stimulus designed to produce an 
inhibitory avoidance response. Findings suggest that the 
degree to which abnormal brain activity interferes with 
memory storage processes is partially determined by the 
motivational intensity of the learning experience. As the 
motivational intensity increases, the amount of frontal 
cortex stimulation (and concomitantly the degree of 
cellular dysfunction) must also increase in order to 
produce retrograde amnesia. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6490. Bianki, V. L. & Makarova, A. E. (Leningrad 
State U., Inst. of Biology, USSR) Issledovanie svolstv 
funktsional'noI asimmetrii polusharil pri var'irovanii 
Prostranstvennogo raspolozheniya obuslavlivayu- 
shchego i testiruyushchego razdrashitelel. [Func- 
tional asymmetry of the hemispheres, caused by different 
localization of conditioning and testing stimuli.] Zhurnal 
Иуѕулеї Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
50-58.— Following the presentation of a series of flashes 
to mice, at different points of the horizontal perimeter, a 
relationship was observed between the location of the 
source of the flash and the rate of formation of 
unihemispheric temporary connections. If the light was 
located in a frontal position, а symmetry in the 
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elaboration of temporary connections was recorded, and 
in lateral position, a more or less pronounced asym- 
metry. Ss were also presented with 2 successive series of 
flashes: the source of the Ist was from | side, and the 
other was located at different points of a horizontal 
perimeter. If the difference in the angular positions of the 
stimuli was relatively small, the nature of asymmetry was 
determined by the Ist agent, and if it was great, by the 
2nd agent. Similarly, when the source of the Ist series of 
flashes was located in the frontal position, and the other 
at different points of the horizontal perimeter, with a 
small difference in the location of stimuli, the deter- 
mining role was played by the Ist agent, and in case of a 
great difference, by the 2nd one. It is concluded that the 
change in the nature of asymmetry of elaboration of 
unihemispheric temporary connections under the influ- 
ence of 2 series of flashes, is related to the formation of a 
dominant focus of different localization English sum- 


mary. 

6491. Black, A. Н. & Young, С. A. (McMaster U. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Electrical activity of the 
hippocampus and cortex in dogs operantly trained 
to move and to hold still. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 128- 
141.—Operantly reinforced 6 mongrel dogs in a condi- 
tioned avoidance procedure to pedal press during 1 
discriminative stimulus and to hold still during another. 
More dorsal hippocampal theta wave activity, longer 
series of theta waves, and a higher modal frequency in 
the theta wave range occurred during pedal pressing than 
during holding still. These differences transferred from 
the normal to the paralyzed (Gallamine) state. The 
occurrence of dorsal hippocampal theta waves was not 
correlated. with desynchronization in the postcrucial 
gyrus or the posterior portion of the lateral gyrus of the 
cortex. (31 ref.)—Journal. abstract. { 

6492. Bomstein, О. 7. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, 
Moscow) Impul’snaya aktivnost’ nelronov zritel nol 
kory pri formirovanii dvigatel'nol dominanty. [Im- 
pulse unit activity in the visual cortex during the 
formation of a motor dominant.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 609-612. 

6493. Bull, R. Н. (U. Exeter, England) Electro- 
dermal activity and time of day. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Feb). Vol. 34(1), 26.—Investigated whether 
electrodermal activity would display the diurnal varia- 
bility characteristic of other physiological measures. The 
GSRs of 8 undergraduates to a tone stimulus were 
recorded in 5 morning and 5 afternoon sessions. GSR 
recovery Was significantly greater in the afternoon, and 
magnitudes tended to be larger in the morning. Latency 
and recruitment displayed no consistent effects—A uthor 


abstract. in, 1, А. & Kachuro, I. I. (Byelorussian 


6494. Bulygin, i В 
1 Inst. of Physiology, Minsk, 
SSR Academy of Sciences, S Y AMT 


hnye korkovye otve! 

оны, Voskhodyashchikh sistem vnutren- 
nikh i vneshnikh analizatorov. [Primary cortical 
functional characteristics of ascending 
external analysers.] Zhurnal 
1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
onses (PRs) to dif- 

i ive agents in acute exper- 
ges pn cede 3 К acoustic electro- 
cutaneous and tactile stimuli were recorded in almost all 
the experiments; jn 70%, PR to electrical stimulation of 
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the central parts of the splanchnic and pelvic nerves also 
were recorded. Interoceptive action on the stomach 
mucosa of a 60% glucose solution, and a 20% sodium 
chloride solution, along with stretching of hollow 
internal organs with a rubber bulb, led to rare responses 
of the PR type in 10-26% of cases. These were of long 
latency (40 msec., to 3.5-5.5 sec.), suggesting a chain 
reaction. 20% glucose solution did not result in recorded 
PR, nor did a tactile and electrical (1-15 V) stimulation 
of the organs’ serosa. It is concluded that the charac- 
teristics of recorded PR are due to the peculiarities of 
afferent innervation of intero- and exteroceptive zones, a 
different relative number of endings of somatic and 
sympathetic afferents they receive. (24 ref.)—English 
summary. 

6495. Danilova, N. N., Lebedeva, L. V, & 
Kaminskaya, G. T. (Moscow Lomonosov State U, 
USSR) Ritm nastorazhivaniya i ego nelronnye kor- 
relyaty v talamuse krolika. [Alert rhythm and its 
neuronal correlates in the thalamus of the rabbit.] 
Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 566-571.—Studied the connection of spike activity 
of the units in the n. reticularis and the adjoining nuclei 
with the alert rhythm emerging as a component of the 
orienting reaction in an alert restrained rabbit. Poly- 
sensory neurons were found which reacted with rhyth- 
mical activity to rhythmical acoustic clicks, light flashes, 
fanning the skin with air, and to spontaneous movements 
of the S. The rhythmical activity consisted of groups with 
a constant number of spikes (5-10) proceeding at the 
frequency of the alert rhythm. The unit reaction set in 
simultaneously with the alert rh in the EEG. 
Habituation also developed in parallel in the unit activity 
and the EEG, The possible mechanisms of thythmical 
unit activity are discussed.—English summary. 

6496. Delhaye-Bouchaud, N. (U. Paris, Lab. of 
General Physiology, France) Activity of Purkinje cells, 
parallel fibers, and climbing fibers in the developing 
rabbit cerebellum. een MeNRGH Psychobiology, 1971, 
Vol. 4(4), 375-390,—Studied the maturation of cerebellar 
neuronal circuits in 120 rabbits aged from a few 
hours-20 days. Spontaneous simple spike activity due to 
activation by the mossy fiber-granular cell-Purkinje cell 
system and also a complex Spike related to direct 
activation by the climbing fibers was found from the Ist 


type were projected. 
the Stereotype, the SBO values 
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were not significant; their distribution was not normal, 
and was apparently close to the bimodal. Formation of 
the stereotype led to a shifting of histograms to the right, 
toward the region of significant SPO values. Accord- 
ingly, foci of intensified excitation were formed in the 
cortex (enhanced frequency, amplitude, regularity of 
EEG waves, appearance of fast spike-like oscillations), 
which merged into SPO. Formation and preservation of 
the stereotype calls for active functioning of the CNS. In 
a state of drowsiness SPO always disappeared. SPO are 
regarded as an electrographic expression of a model of 
anticipated results. (24 ref.) — English summary. 

6498. Fless, D. À., Zorina, Z. A., & Zinina, S. А, 
(Moscow M. V. Lomonosov State U., Lab. of Physiology 
& Genetics of Behavior, USSR) O svyazi elektro- 
vozbudimosti gippokampa s proyavienlem tormo- 
zhenlya pri zvukovol epilepsil. (Connection between 
electric excitability of the hippocampus and the devel- 
opment of inhibition in the process of acoustic epilepsy.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 139-143.—Compared electrical excitability of the 
hippocampus, the caudate nucleus, the medial geniculate 
body, and the dorsal cochlear nucleus in 2 groups of rats. 
KM rats reacted with seizures to acoustic stimulation, 
but differed in the degree of active inhibition (presence 
or absence of an inhibitory phase in the motor excitation 
preceding the seizures); Wistar rats were insensitive to 
sound. Thresholds were determined for the seizures 
typical of each of the structures (facial myoclonic 
seizures, adversion of the head, general drastic motor 
excitation). Differences were found only in the hippo- 
campus; the threshold of the typical myoclonic seizures 
was almost 2.5 times lower in the sensitive Ss without an 
inhibitory phase than in those with an inhibitory phase, 
and than in nonsensitive Ss. The latter 2 groups, aside 
from a similarity of the thresholds of electrical seizures, 
differed considerably in the rate of their generalization. 
It is hypothesized that enhanced seizure readiness of the 
hippocampus disturbs its inhibiting function and causes 
a weakness of inhibition—one of the conditions of 
enhanced seizure readiness of the rat brain to the 
acoustic stimulation. (19 ref.)—English summary. —. 

6499. Friedman, Howard. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) The transcephalic DC poten- 
tial and scotopic critical flicker frequency. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 41-42.—Investi- 
gated the relationship between the transcephalic DC 
Potential (TCDC) and scotopic CFF in 2 groups of 
clinically normal male 18-26 yr. olds. Comparisons of 
those Ss shifting in TCDC in a positive direction vs. 
those shifting negatively and/or less positively were 
made. There was a replicable significant association 
between negative shifters prior to the scoptopic CFF tas 
and Performance on that task.—Journal abstract. | 1 

6500. Golubeva, E, A. (Inst. of General & Educationa 
Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Ob Izuchenli bloelektric- 
heskikh Korrelyatov pamyati v differentsial’nol ва 
khofizlologil. [Study of the bioelectric correlates o! 
memory in differential psychophysiology.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1972(Jan), Vol. 18(1), 25-36. — Discusses the 
relationships among memory, type of nervous system, 
and EEG. Previous factor analytic studies have shown 
that EEG characteristics, e.g., susceptibility to photic 
driving, alpha frequency, and the total energy of he 
various EEG rhythms correlate with the established, bu 
narrow, measures of types of the nervous system. Results 
of several investigators who have used the new measures 
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and have related them to voluntary and involuntary 
short- and long-term retention show that a relationship, 
previously thought to be nonexistent, occurs between 
type of nervous system and type of memory. Ss with 
higher levels of the excitation processes and greater 
lability of the nervous system are superior in the use of 
involuntary memory. Ss with more pronounced inhib- 
itory processes and more inert nervous systems are 
superior on voluntary retention tasks. Those with a 
strong nervous system remember meaningless materials 
better than those with a weak nervous sytem, especially if 
the amount of material is large. (English summary) (71 
ref.)]—L. Zusne. 

6501. Havlicek, V. & Sklenovskf, A. (Inst. of Higher 
Nervous Activity, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) Neuro- 
physiological and neurobiochemical aspects of the 
role of catecholamines in the neurotransmission 
within the CNS. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 13(1), 51-58.—Analyzed, from data in the literature 
and from the author's experiments, the postsynaptic 
action of catecholamines, particularly noradrenaline, in 
the CNS. It is concluded that there are predominantly 
inhibitory effects. (33 ref.)—H. Bruml. 

6502. Huddleston, Н. F. (Royal Air Force, Inst. of 
Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, England) Electro- 
nystagmographic studies of small vertical fixation 
movements. British Journal of Ophthalmology, 1970 
(Jan), Vol. 54(1), 37-40.—Made electronystagmographic 
(ENG) recordings from 9 female and 23 male 17-50 yr. 
olds while they performed 8? vertical fixations. Estimates 
were made of EGN record reliability. Closing the eye 
eliminated any eyelid movement artifact but did not 
generally affect the ENG potential level which deter- 
mines record measurement accuracy. (15 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

6503. Kopytova, F. V. & Rabinovich, M. Ya. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Brain Inst, Lab. of 
Electrophysiology, Moscow) “Stseplenle” sledov poly- 
arizatsii so sledami zvukovykh stimulov na urovne 
nelronov dvigatel’no! zony kory. ["Linking" of polar- 
ization traces with those of acoustic stimuli at the level of 
motor cortex units.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 153-162.—Studied 
reactions of 110 neurons of the motor cortex to acoustic 
stimuli in alert rabbits before, during, and after their 
polarization through an extracellular electrode. 2 acous- 
tic stimuli were used, 1 of which was applied repeatedly 
during the polarization **positive"), and the other only 
once or twice (“negative”). Of the 72 neurons which 
reacted to both stimuli during the polarization, 24 cells 
(about 33%) responded in aftereffect only to the 
“positive” stimulus. Thus, “linking” of polarization 
traces with those of the sensory stimulus occurs at the 
neuronal level. It is hypothesized that the formation of 
this stable connection is mediated by synaptic influences 
of other units of the system interacting with the given 
cell, and with the activity of polarized dendrites an 
presynaptic endings.—English summary. у 

6504. Korolev, E. В. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) Izmenenle 
aktivnosti. nelronov mindaliny v khode vyrabotkl | 
ugashenlya uslovnogo refleksa. [Changes in the 
activity of amygdala neurones їп the process of elabo- 
ration and extinction of a conditioned reflex.] Zhurnal 


Vysshei Метупої Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar) Vol. 210), 


603—605. 
6505. Korolkova, T. A. & Trush, v. D. (USSR 
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Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity 
& Neurophysiology, Moscow) K voprosy ob organ- 
izatsil prostranstvennol sinkhronizatsii biopoten- 
tslalov kory golovnogo mozga krolika. [On organi- 
zation of spatial synchronization of biopotentials in the 
cerebral cortex of rabbits.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 123-129.—Studied 9 
alert rabbits to ascertain the existence of a selective or 
global synchronization of spontaneous activity in various 
regions of the cerebral cortex. 7 electrodes were im- 
planted in the Ss along 1 line on the dorsal surface of the 
hemisphere at equal (2.5-5 mm.) interelectrode distance. 
The biopotentials were recorded monopolarly and 
passed from the amplifiers to an electronic computer. 
Analysis of the biopotentials proceeded simultaneously 
in all 7 channels, with a sampling rate of 100 cps on each. 
The cross-correlation coefficients (p) were calculated 
between 1 selected lead and the other 6 for 100 
successive 1.5 sec intervals. It was shown that as the 
distance between the recorded cortical areas increases, 
there is a decrease in the average values of p and in the 
number of cases with a high level of biopotential 
correlation. The cross-correlation coefficients for each 
pair of leads undergoes oscillatory changes in time. In 
most cases the oscillations are synchronous at consid- 
erable cortical territories. Evidently this is proof of the 
globality of spatial synchronization of spontaneous 
biopotentials in the rabbit’s cerebral cortex.—English 


grad) Fonovaya | vyzvannaya élektricheskaya aktiv- 
nost’ tsentral’nykh obrazovanil zritel'nogo analiza- 
tora koshki pri I ol 

Background and evoked electrical activity of the central 
в of the cat’s visual analyzer in the course of 
conditioning.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 


Moscow) Izmenenle distantno! sinkhronizatsll bio- 

когу v protsesse ustanovlenlya vre- 
polenta е in distant syncronization of 
the process of formation of 


i 
Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), 
changes in spatial synchroni 
tials in rabbits d : 
“Dnieper” computer, e 1 i 
Ее of cross-correlation coefficients and their 
distribution between the mo ее Ede 
i i t was applied, and the reg! 
КО ы E O tical oe A comparison of the 


visual or other cor! col 
difference between background activity before elabo- 
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ration of the reflex and intersignal activity indicate that, 
in the latter case, the values K increased and their 
dispersion diminished in all the recorded cortical areas, 
particularly the remote ones, and the synchronized area 
extended. This apparently enhances the probability of 
appearance of motor reactions. (18 ref.)—English sum- 
mary. 

6508. Martin, W. B., et al. (McDonnell Douglas 
Astronautics Co., Huntington Beach, Calif) Pattern 
recognition of EEG-EOG as a technique for all-night 
sleep stage scoring. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(4), 417-427.—Com- 
pared a pattern recognition system, simulated on a 
aie computer, and 3 experienced human judges on 
all-night sleep stage scoring, Results with 9 17-21 yr. old 
males indicate that sleep scorers agreed among them- 
selves approximately 89% of the time. The over-all 
percent agreement between the computerized recognition 
System and the consensus formed by a majority vote of 
the 3 human judges was 7% less. than the average 
pairwise agreement among human scorers. The con- 
sensus scoring showed slightly better agreement with the 
automatic scoring system than the individual scorer vs. 
argument is presented for 
eliminating the discrimination of Stage 3 as a separate 


scoring. (French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal summary, 

6509. О. Keller; Vyklicky, L, & Syková, E. (Czech. 
s Ў : of A last of Physiology, 
Tague) Reflexes from Аг an trigeminal а . 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), $ eim 


while those in Аё fibers produce discharges in facial 

t supplying the digastric muscle.— B. 
Preilowski, 

6510. Pankratov, М. A, & Pogorelova, P. M. (Lenin- 
Hn A. S т State ҮЕ d mess 

Slovnoreflektornye vliyaniya na porogi kozhn 

analizatora cheloveka. [Conditioned influen So 
excitation thresholds of human 
Zhurnal Vyssheï Мегупої Deyatel’nosti, 
20(1), 71-77.—Determined excitation thresholds of the 


cps. Conditioning to Sounds reinforced 
current of low (100-400 cps), medium (1,000 an ue 


analyzer. (33 ref.) —English Summary. 
School Nips. Dun S., et al, (0, Ore; 

ool, Portlan ‘ortical рг scen 
nonspecific усон i as 2 ae 


eb), Vol. 8(2), 269-277.—Compared areal distributions 
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on cerebral cortex of several types of nonspecific activity 
in 44 cats. Spontaneous spindle bursts in pentobarbital 
and cerveau isolé preparations, nonspecific cortical 
association responses evoked by peripheral stimuli in the 
chloralosed animal, and short latency cortical responses 
evoked by single shock stimulation of the midbrain 
reticular formation were all found to have essentially 
identical cortical distributions, These occurred in 4 
major foci, 2 on the middle suprasylvian gyrus, 1 on the 
anterior lateral gyrus, and 1 on pericruciate cortex 
surrounding the cruciate sulcus. (38 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6512. Polyanskil, V. B., Sokolov, E. N., & Prokof'ev, 
S. K. (Moscow V. M. Lomonosov State U., USSR) 
Izuchenie konvergentsii zvukovykh | svetovykh 
razdrazhenil na nelronakh zritel'no! kory nean- 
estezirovannogo krolika. [Convergence of acoustic and 
photic stimuli on units of the visual cortex in non- 
anesthetized rabbits.) Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 163-169.—Studied 
interaction between acoustic and photic stimuli on 9 
units of the visual cortex in nonanesthetized rabbits at 
different intervals between the click and the flash. The 
sound exerted a phasic and tonic action on the photic 
response of the unit. The phasic effect was manifested in 
a facilitating or inhibitory influence, depending on the 
phase of the sound action into which the light entered, or 
vice versa. Collateral inhibition played a considerable 
role in these processes. The tonic action of the sound was 
displayed in the lengthy monotonous diminution of the 
number of spikes in the unit response to the flash, and in 
the decrease of the spike discharge in some cells 
following the Ist few applications of the sound-flash and 
flash-sound complex. The question of the specific and 
nonspecific influences of sound on the units of the 
Tabbit's visual cortex, is discussed. (15 ref.) —English 
summary. 

6513. Putney, R. Thompson; Erwin, Thomas J., & 
Smith, S. Tom. (Georgia State U.) The facilitation of 
conditioned alpha blocking with an overt response. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 16-18. 
—Examined the effects of 3 instructed response con- 
ditions upon the conditioned blocking of the occipital 
alpha rhythm: (a) response at light UCS onset, (b) 
fo Ponse at light offset, and (с) no response. 2 male and 2 
female undergraduates Served as Ss. Results indicate that 
significant conditioning occurred under all 3 response 


that making an overt response is not a 
necessary condition for demonstrating conditioned alpha 
reduction. (15 Tef.)—Journal abstract. 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


6514. Asato, Hideo & Е leming, Donovan E. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Phoenix, Ariz.) The relationship 

tween EEG amplitude and the rate of classical 
Conditioning, Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
22(1), 37-38.—Used 6 adult male cats in a classic: 
conditioning Study to determine the rate of conditioning 
When the conditioned stimulus is presented during bursts 
of EEG activity which exceed 80 ШУ (experimental group) 
and 20 uv (control group). Ss conditioned significantly 
faster under the high-amplitude conditions. Results are 
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related to differences in cortical excitability during high- 
and low-amplitude EEG activity Journal abstract. 

6515. Beatty, Jackson. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of initial alpha wave abundance and operant 
training procedures on occipital alpha and beta 
wave activity. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
23(3), 197-199.—Used operant methods to increase 
differentially the abundance of occipital EEG waves in 
the alpha (8-12 Hz.) and beta (above 13 Hz.) frequency 
bands of 27 naive undergraduates in the presence of a 
discriminative stimulus. Ss were grouped by the amount 
of alpha wave activity in their pretraining EEG. Operant 
training with continuous reinforcement produced reli- 
able and orderly changes in EEG spectra as a function of 
reinforcement contingency. Base-line alpha abundance 
predicted only the M level of alpha output over trials, 
not the efficiency of training. 9 matched yoked controls 
showed no difference in EEG spectra between the 2 
reinforcement conditions.—Journal abstract. 

6516. Begleiter, Henri & Platz, Arthur. (State U. New 
York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Electro- 
physiological changes during stimulus generall- 
zation. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 
373-374.—Tested for stimulus generalization by giving 
15 college students acquisition trials with an arrow, 
pointing either straight up ог down, as the CS+ and 
CS-. Test trials were given with arrows rotated 10? from 
the training stimuli. Differences in the waveform 
recorded at the vertex to the positive and negative 
generalization stimuli were statistically significant. Re- 
sults confirm a previous finding of an enhancement in 
the late component of the evoked conditioning ап 
further indicate that stimulus generalization to physically 
similar stimuli also occurs.—Journal abstract. е 

6517. Benson, Dennis A. & Teas, D. С. (U. Florida) 
Human auditory-evoked response: Specific effects 
of signal strength and performance criterion. Per- 
ception & Psychophysics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(3); 203- 
208.—Recorded computer-averaged auditory-evoked 
responses from the scalp of 7 undergraduates in order to 
study the effects of both low-signal levels and different 
performance criteria upon specific components of the 
waveform. Noise bursts of -2, 0, +2, or +6 db sensation 
level were presented contingent upon S's correct bisec- 
tion of a temporal interval as the degree of accuracy 
required from him was systematically varied. Analyses of 
variance indicate that a positive peak їп the waveform at 
à latency of approximately 300 msec. increased in 
amplitude as the stringency of the performance criterion 
ee but showed no change as SD seges 
varied. The negative peak at approximately 125 m5 
ET ate ur al strength but 


evoked potentials (EPs) produced by fl 
photopic level, scotopic level flashes yie 
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noticeable effect on photopic EPs, but it reduced the 
amplitude of scotopic EPs. After the cessation of the 
auditory stimulus, the amplitude of the EPS was 
gradually reestablished. The tone had no effect on the 
latency of the ERs—L. Zusne. 

6519. Chueden, Н. С. (Ruhr U., Essen Clinic, W. 
Germany) The masking noise and its effect upon the 
human cortical evoked potential. Audiology, 1972 
(Jan) Vol. 11(1-2) 90-96.—Used both white and 
narrow-band noise as monaural stimuli to record cortical 
evoked potential from normal hearing adults with 
different intensities of stimuli. With such stimuli, the N, 
peak of the response was prolonged in comparison to the 
response to the onset of a pure tone. The effect of 
simultaneously stimulating 1 ear with a burst of pure 
tone and the other with noise such as might be used for 
masking the contralateral ear was also studied. In this 
situation, the N, peak in response to the tone usually 
showed the amplitude that was to be expected if only the 
pure tone had been given without contralateral masking. 
The response to pure tones of various intensity levels in 
the presence of contralateral noise at a steady intensity 
was also measured. (French summary) (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6520. Delius, Juan D. & Bennetto, Kathryn. (U. 
Durham, England) Cutaneous sensory projections to 
the avian forebrain. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), 
205-221.—Explored the diencephalon and the telen- 
cephalon of pigeons for cutaneous evoked potentials. 
Data are discussed in view of earlier work on cutaneous 
sensory projections of birds. (35 ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

6521. A. А. & Medvedev, V. I. О viiyanil 
motivatsii na srednil uroven’ asimmetrli dlitel’nosti 


faz spontannol EEG. [Influence of motivation on the 
uration of spontaneous 
al Vysshei Nervnot 


т), Vol. 21(2), 576-584,—Meas- 


hypothesized that tht 
estimation of motivati 
to the quantitative chara‘ 
will contrib 
е GA f.)—English summary. 

stim on a ah Andre. (Indiana U., 
Medical School, Indianapolis) Return of EEG activity 
after electrocerebral silence: Two case reports, 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 19 


Deus 


actor 


cteristics of human activity, an 
i f behavioral 
f external 
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(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 103-107.—Describes the cases of a logii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 148-150.—Recorded evoked 
5-yr-old boy and 6-wk-old male infant in which there potentials from the occipital and parietal regions of 60 
was a return of the EEG after a period of electrocerebral adult Ss in response to a light signal preceded by verbal 
silence. 1 S survived for 6 E EEG technique and instructions to pay attention, or to a tone that varied in 
instrumentation adequately excluded noncerebral po- frequency from presentation to presentation (distraction 
tentials as a source of confusion in the 2nd case. of attention). Differences between the 2 brain regions, 
Hypothermia and drug overdosage, known to reversibly conditions of response evocation, and the amplitude and 
depress the EEG, were not present in either $. Return of temporal characteristics of the 7 components of the 
EEG activity was associated with improvement in potentials are discussed.—L, Zusne. 
neurological status, It is concluded that the EEG should 6527. Klochkoy, A. M., Yolkin, P. A., & Zheleznyakov, 
always repeated after electrocerebral silence before Y, D. K Ispol'zovaniyu spektral'nykh kharateristik 
the determination of cerebral death, and that the EEG I её proizvodno! v praktike aviatsionnol 
applicability of adult criteria of brain death to children is fiziologii. [The use of spectral characteristics of the 
questionable.—Journal abstract. electroencephalogram and its derivative in the practice 
6523. Hannam, A. С. (U. British Columbia, Van- of aviation physiology.] Zhurnal Vysshei Меғупої 
couver, Canada) Effect of voluntary contraction of the Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 560-565,—Used the 
masseter and other muscles upon the masseteric power spectra of the EEG and its derivative as a 
reflex In man. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & ^ quantitative characteristics of the pilot EEG to assess 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 66-71. changes caused by mental activity in the course of flight. 
6524. T. а, S. A. & Mul'darov, V. К. (Inst. of It was shown that the EEG power spectrum did not 
General & Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR)O enable the revelation of EEG changes induced by mental 
avtomaticheskogo analiza dlitel’nostei faz activity during pronounced emotional excitation. The 
vozrastanlya | ubyvaniya edinichnogo kolebanlya spectral characteristics of the EEG Ist derivative proved 
EEG. [A method of automatic analysis of the duration of to be more effective in this respect. The cause of the 
the rising and falling phases of single electroenceph- difference in the effectiveness of power spectrum for 
alographic Мо) Psikhologii, 1971(Nov), Vol. аѕѕеѕѕіп EEG in laboratory experiments and during 
17(6), 156-160.—Describes a method of measuring the actual flight, is analyzed.—English summary. 
parameters of single EEG waves by graphically coding, 6528. Kotlyar, B. I. & Timofeeva, N. О. (Moscow М. 
С recordings, The V. Lomonosov State U. USSR) Elektroéntsefalo- 
Operators underlying the computer program are pre- graficheskle korrelyaty uslovnogo pishchevogo 
sented. The amount of work completed by the machines ромедепіуа v strukturakh limbicheskoi sistemy. 


in 40 min. requires a whole working day if done [Electroencephalographic correlates of conditioned alt 
manually, (19 ref.)—L. Zune. VOBrap ondit 
6525. Kalyuzhny, L, v. оеш mentary behavior in structures of the limbic system.] 


ya vyzvannogo Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
potentslala vyrabotke pishci 'atel'nogo 200), 42-49.—Recorded the electrical activity of. Ше 
nego  limbic structures in unrestrained rabbits during orient- 
есле "копко, [Сһапрез „of the evoked _ing-investigative and conditioned alimentary behavior, 
iem ^ ia js 'ood-producing conditioning and in Synchronized oscillations of 7-8/sec in the structures of 
x pd ol PA inhibition in. rabbits.) Zhurnal the limbic circle were correlated with the orienting- 
fee i mna ати nosti, 1971(Маг), Vol. 2102), investigative reaction, The oscillations were mostly 
KTE з Y evo , Potential (EP) of the visual Cortex recorded when a nonreinforced stimulus was repeatedly 
ш” шыл 5 in unrestrained rabbits mainly applied. Synchronous activity of higher frequency (9-10 
У % leere Tesponse (PR); the EP of the Oscillations/sec) was recorded in all the limbic structures 
OAE colin, bse n missing. After food. in the stage of generalization of a CR to acoustic signals, 
me e g t he EP of the visual area was After sta ilization of the reflex, such activity was well 
roresed i слан increased amplitude and pronounced only in the hippocampus and the mamillar 
à rono es. The existence of synchronized activity is pre- 
оч jedan e по Seconda oscillations. A PR was sumed to be linked with the orienting-investigative 
f: the reflex, the wi pothalamus. After stabilization activity, and its higher frequency in conditioned behav- 
ether Bod se panem became even more — ior—with the addition of supplementary components of 
tithe Куро Айн ех and the negative Phase РК the afferent Synthesis, (31 ref.)— English summary. 
was manifest. After elaboration of 6529. Kudinoya, M. P. & Myslobodskit, M. S. (USSR 
т missing reflex. e EP of M including the Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity 
Шей of a diminished PR without a negative (oe senzompg ООБУ, Moscow) Nekotorye ee 
^ e, о Poslerazryada mozga cheloveka 
сайти бий үг аа Вуроћаіатиз was absent, Itis змеіоуої razdrazhitel’. [Some ойе а of sensory 
y connection а m of an alimentary afterdischarge of human brain to photic stimulation.) 
mpora с occurs at the hi z the uncon- Zhurnal Vyssheï Nervnoï Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
Y level of the corti jection of the CS andat 201), 89-94.—Studied the topography of the sensory 
ual area). (25 ref). Duos desi (visual alpha-afterdischarge and its dynamics caused by changes 


anie veraging evoked potentials was applied to 
ra? E cheloveka v eno P tentelalov healthy Ss. It was shown that the amplitude of the | 


k тта! in the directi í ; . The 
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direction of attention and the state of consciousness. (22 
ref.) —English summary. 

6530. Morris, Charles J. (Denison U.) Electroen- 
cephalographic and evoked potential correlates of 
reaction time and visual discrimination perform- 
ance. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 
193-195,—Found that EEG and evoked cortical poten- 
tial (ECP) measures of arousal were related to level of 

erformance on RT and visual discrimination exper- 
iment with 16 undergraduate and graduate students. 
ECP measures were more strongly associated with 
performance on both tasks than any of the EEG 
measures, However, the very weak association between 
arousal measures and visual discrimination performance 
suggested that arousal plays a limited role in the control 
of complex decision processes.—Journal abstract. 
_ 6531. Nebylitsyn, N. D. (Inst. of General & Educa- 
tional Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Aktual'nye prob- 
lemy differentsial'noi psikhofiziologil. [Current prob- 
lems of differential psychophysiology.] Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 13-26.—Describes contem- 
porary studies that extend Pavloy’s typology of nervous 
systems. In addition to the 3 established properties of the 
nervous system, Teplov and others have added the 
dimensions of dynamicity, lability, and concentration. It 
was found that significant correlations between different 
measures of a given property of the nervous system may 
be found only if they all relate to the same sense 
modality. In 1968, the author proj that a more 
adequate approach would be to measure the functioning 
of brain complexes that are not directly involved in the 
processing of sensory information but relate to broader 
characteristics of the individual. A factor-analytic study 
of 14 EEG measures taken from the frontal and occipital 
lobes yielded 4 factors. 2 were found to pertain to th 
brain sites, 1 being an EEG amplitude factor, the other a 
frequency factor. EEG stability measures were split 
between the other 2 factors, each of which pertained to 1 
of the recording sites only. These factors аге thought to 
describe CNS characteristics that determine the dimen- 
sions of general activity and emotionality of human 
behavior. Anatomically, they are thought to be related to 
oe frontal-reticular system and the D pea 
ystem, respectively. (English summary)—L. изле. 

‚6532. Orlova, 1. Ç. {USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Brain Inst., Moscow) Vyzvannye na 
De razdrazhitell у p ! 

slativnol (temennol) oblastya mo 
koshki. упот 0 et to вст жа! in the 
Projection and associative (parietal) areas of the cerebral 
cortex in the cat.] Zhurnal Vysshet ‘Nervnot Deyatel’nosti, 
1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 597-602.— Compared the ampli- 
tude-temporal parameters and form of evoked responses 
in projection and parietal associative cortical zones to 
different intensities of retina illumination in cats under 
chloralose anesthesia with the addition of small amount? 
of nembutal, A similarity in the parameters of the evoked 
responses of these zones was revealed which was 
manifest in the approximately equal latencies, unidi- 
rectional changes in the amplitude-tem ral parameters 
elicited by increased intensity of the flash, and in the 
characteristics of interaction of afferent impulses ар- 
pearing in response to paired stimulations of the retina o! 
the contra- and ipsilateral eye at varying intervals. Data 
suggest that the evoked responses in the parietal 
associative area were due to an i 
along the thalamocortical system 


inflow of impulsation 
of connections inde- 
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pendent of the projection zones. (20 ref.)—English 
summary. 

6533. Pavlygina, Р. A. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, 
Moscow) Dal'nelshee Issledovanie vzalmootno- 
зпепіуа diffuzno! talamichesko! І zritel'nol sistem. 
[Further investigation into relationships between diffuse 
thalamic and visual systems.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnol 
Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 106-114.—Stimula- 
tion of the thalamic midline nuclei combined with 
flashes is accompanied by an increased ат litude of 
secondary responses of the evoked potential to light, 
both in the lateral geniculate body and in the visual 
cortical area of an alert cat. Recording of spike unit 
activity revealed a correlation between the patterns of 
spike activity and the phases of recruiting response (RR) 
potentials. In response to the stimulation of the medial 
thalamus, the unit discharges grouped in time and 
coincided both with the positive and negative RR дик 
During the development of the subsequent additional 
oscillations, there was no spike activity. When the 
stimulation of the medial thalamus was combined with 
flashes, an increase of the secondary negative wave of 
RR potentials was accompanied by an inhibition of spike 
activity. The significance of the inhibitory process in 
formation of conditioned connections is discussed, since 
the change in the amplitude of the онаи negative 
wave is readily reproduced in a conditioned way. (35 
ref.)—English summary. a 

6534. Popova, N. S. (USSR Academy of Medical 


Sci , Inst. of Brain, Moscow Dinamika tony 
ences, Ins ) “т 


аппукһ Кк na raznykh urovi 

ИШСЕ ре АЫ ворак pri formirovanil 
oboronitel'nogo uslovnogo refleksa. [Dynamics of 
evoked potentials form at different levels of t e auditory 
system in dogs in the process of defensive conditioning.) 
Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnol Deyatel'nosti, 197\(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 438-447.—Studied the form of the Ist-3 com- 

nents of evoked potentials (EP) їп the primary 
rojection auditory cortical zone, the medial geniculate 
Body, and the posterior colliculi in the process of 
defensive conditioning to intermittent acoustic stimuli 


. A signi t correlation was found between the 
ene ier of form in each 


tage of conditioning and the chan; 

link of the auditory system, The EP forms change in ! 
direction at all 
elaboration they co the | 
of heterogenous oa within 

i stem. 

mpm of the interaction and to an 
autonomos шеу system, The relation between the 


usum d 
remind of EP form фе cortical level of the signal 


mova, Ñ. SSR Academy of Medical 
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itioned reflex.] 
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20(1), 23-33.—In the process of formation of a defensive 
CR to a series of clicks, the amplitude-temporal 
parameters of evoked potentials (EP) to the Ist and 
subsequent clicks generally change in the same direction 
in the cortical auditory zone and in the medial geniculate 
body (MGB). The EP amplitude at first. remains 
unchanged or decreases (Ist stage), then it rises (2nd 
Stage), then remains unchanged (3rd stage) with the 
subsequent diminution (4th stage). Accordingly, the 
duration of the EP components is shortened at first (ist 
stage), then gradually increases (2nd, 3rd and 4th stages) 
with subsequent diminution in the MGB. EP latency is 
shortened at first (Ist stage), remains short (2nd and 3rd 
stages), then gradually increases to some extent (end of 
the 3rd and 4th stages). The dynamics of the EP 
parameters suggest synchronous change in the level of 
conditioned excitation in the auditory cortex and MGB. 
The changes in EP determined by the place of the click 
in the series, and those in the EPs coinciding with the 
effector reaction, depend, along with the stage of 
conditioned activity, on the level of the auditory 
analyzer. The more stable the CR, the greater the 
differences observed in the influence of the location of 
the click and particularly of the effector reaction on the 
EPs of the MGB and the auditory cortex. Data are 
discussed in connection with the dynamics of the 
functional state of the cortical and subcortical levels of 
the auditory analyzer and with the convergent rela- 
tionships between the conditioned and unconditioned 
afferentations, and the constellation of structures pro- 
viding for the effector reaction at different Stages of 
defensive conditioning. (49 ref.)—English summary. 
6536. M. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 


stract. Т conditions. (27 ref.)— Journal ab. 


6538. Sheveley, 


Inst. of Higher "Nervous Activity & N; 


Moscow) © funktsional’ 
9tvetov podkorkovykn zritel aykh e trov. [Onin 
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subcortical visual centers.] Zhurnal Vyssher Меғупої 
Deyatel'nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 569-576.— Studied 
primary responses (PR) and unit spike activity at 2 
subcortical levels of the visual system (in the optic tract 
and the lateral geniculate body) of the nonanesthetized 
cat. It was found that estimates of response thresholds, 
duration of response and of tempora! summation, and 
time of reactivity recovery and of the gradient of 
intensity function coincide by PR criterion and mean 
values for a representative number of units. The 
temporal dynamics of afferentation from the retina to 
the lateral geniculate body estimated by the above 
criteria are also close to one another. The form of the 
tract PR. post-synaptic (PSP) of retinal ganglion cells, 
and the lateral geniculate body PR coincides with the 
distribution of the units of these levels by response 
latencies. However, the total time of the cells initial 
activity considerably exceeds the duration of the cor- 
responding phases of the summary response. 2 possible 
explanations are suggested of the nonconformity be- 
tween the time of the unit activity of the main functional 
groups and the duration of the phases of the evoked 
potential: (a) selective summation in the PR of PSPs of 
only | variety of units and (b) selective summation of 
only the initial part of the PSPs of all the cells which 
form dipole oriented structures. Data suggest that the 
evoked potentials of the 2 investigated levels of the cat 
visual system are an economical and highly precise 
quantitative criterion of the properties and behavior of 
considerable neuronal populations during the initial 
period after the photic stimulation of the retina. (19 
ref.) —English summary. x 
6539. Shilyagina, ЇЧ. N. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Brain Inst., Moscow) Vyzvannye potentsialy 
у korkovol proéktsii signal’nogo razdrazhitelya pri 
obrazovanii uslovnogo refleksa v ontogeneze. 
[Evoked potentials in the cortical projection of a signal 
stimulus during conditioning in ontogenesis.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Метупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 2103) 
492-500.—Studied evoked potentials (EP) characteristics 
as parameters defining the functional state of the cortical 
projection of the signal stimulus in the process of 
development, stabilization, and extinction of an electric 
defensive CR to lightin 15-17 and 28-30 day old rabbits. 
Before the appearance of external signs of the motor we 
the Ist EP changes, revealed as increased amplitude o 
primary responses (PR), and the appearance of a late 
negative EP oscillation were manifest on the 191-218! 
day of life. By the time of appearance of the motor CR 
and its relative stabilization (22nd-24th day), the 
amplitude of the negative PR component sharply 
diminished, and that of the negative component of the 
late response reached its maximum. At the stage © 
considerable stabilization and specialization of the 5 
(27th-28th day), both the early (primary) and the late E 
components almost completely disappeared. Extinction 
of the stabilized CR was attended with disappearance 0 
late responses and a gradual recovery of the positive- 
negative PR components. It is concluded that the 
formation of a CR in ontogenesis is connected with the 
time of the functional maturation of the cortex and the 
establishment of close cortico-subcortical interactions: 
(44 ref.)—English summary. FA 
‚6540. Shimko, I. A. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Brain Inst., Lab. of Comparative Ontogenesls 
of the Nervous System, Moscow) Evolyutsiy@ 
Vyzvannykh otvetov v motornol kore na razdrazhenie 
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propriotseptorov myshts konechnostel v rannem 
ontogeneze u krolika. [Evolution of evoked responses 
in the rabbit motor cortex to stimulation of limb 
proprioceptors in early ontogenesis.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Меғгупої Deyatelnosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 144-152. 
—Investigated the development of the cortical part of 
the motor (proprioceptive) analyzer in ontogenesis by 
means of the evoked potentials records. А cortical 
projection of proprioceptors activated by stretching of 
muscles and by electrical stimulation of the mixed nerves 
of both the fore- and hind limbs is present even at early 
periods of ontogenesis. Some peculiarities of the for- 
mation of cortical responses to adequate proprioceptive 
stimuli and electrical stimulation of the mixed nerve were 
noted. A cortical primary response to the stretching of 
the forelimb muscles can be recorded in the form of a 
monophasic surface-negative oscillation as early as the 
29th day of prenatal life, but it is more pronounced in 
the Ist days after birth. On the Sth day of the postnatal 
life its positive phase appears preceding the negative 
oscillation. In the process of ontogenesis the evoked 
responses to adequate stimulation undergo regular 
changes: their latency and the duration of their phases 
become shorter and their amplitude rises progressively. 
(23 ref.)—English summary. 

‚6541. Shimko, 1, A. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Brain, Moscow) МПуапіе intensiv- 
nosti propriotseptivnogo razdrazhenlya na para- 
metry vyzvannykh potentsialov senzomotornol kory 
krolika v ontogeneze. [Influence of the intensity of 
proprioceptive stimulation on parameters of evok 
potentials in the sensorimotor cortex of the rabbit in 
ontogenesis.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 514-522.—Studied ontogenetic 
evolution of evoked potentials (EP) in the rabbit 
sensorimotor cortex in response to different intensities of 
proprioceptive stimulation of the anterior extremities. 
The EPs elicited by an adequate or electrical stimulation 
of threshold intensity acquire a positive-negative con- 
figuration on ће 10th-12th day of postnatal life, while at 
2-3 thresholds intensity the response is recorded on the 
5th-7th day. Beginning with the 3rd-4th wk. of postnatal 
development the EPs to a threshold stimulation exhibit a 
gradual decline of the negative component up to its 
disappearance (35th-40th day). An increase of the 
stimulus intensity from threshold to maximum (2-3 
thresholds) leads to a shortening and stabilization of the 
EP latencies; the range of latency variations consid- 
erably decreases with age. As the intensity of stimulation 
increases, the amplitude of the EP primary components 
grows, and simultaneously the duration of its phases is 
teduced. These parameters are stabilized at a value of 
5-10 thresholds. Data indicate a heterochronous matu- 
ration in ontogenesis of the various components of the 
Proprioceptive system which form the EPs of the 
sensorimotor cortex and, above all, the cortical elements 
of the system. (41 ref.)—English summary. 

6542. Tepas, Donald I., Boxerman, Lawrence A, & 
Anch, A. Michael. (St. Louis U.) Auditory evoked brain 
responses: Intensity functions from bipolar human 
scalp recordings. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 11(3), 217-221.—Computed average evoked 
brain responses from 4 simultaneous recordings during 
binaural tone stimulation at 10 intensity levels. Ss were 3 
undergraduates. Amplitudes and latencies Were meas- 
ured for the prominent components, and linear regres- 
Sion coefficients were computed. Results indicate that 
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the sensitivity of the evoked response to stimulus 
intensity is dependent upon the selection of the appro- 
priate measure. Linear amplitude functions are dem- 
onstrated. Additional research relating these responses to 
psychophysical measures is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

6543. Teyler, Timothy J., Roemer, Richard A., & 
Thompson, Richard F. (U. California, Irvine) Habitu- 
ation of the pyramidal response in unanesthetized 
cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 201- 
205.—Studied evoked pyramidal activity characteristics 
in 21 unanesthetized cats in relation to the intensity and 
frequency of repeated somatic stimuli. An early com- 
ponent of the evoked pyramidal activity exhibited 
habituation while a later component showed sensiti- 
zation. Both habituating and sensitizing components 
were affected by stimulus manipulations. Results are 
consistent with a dual-process theory of habituation. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6544. Williams, R. L., Karacan, L, Thornby, J. L, & 
Salis, P. J. (U. Florida) The electroencephalogram 
sleep patterns of middle-aged males. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Jan), Vol. 154(1), 
22-30.—EEG and electrooculogram (EOG) sleep meas- 
ures were gathered from 10 41-46 yr. old normal males 
on 3 consecutive nights. Findings are presented and 
discussed with reference to previous studies of sleep 
patterns in adolescent and elderly male Ss. The ontogeny 
of sleep and the importance of age considerations in the 
determination of abnormal sleep patterns are also 
discussed. (30 ref.)—R. Denis. 
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6545. Aran, J. M., Portmann, M., Portmann, CL, & 
Pelerin, J. (Bordeaux U., Medical School, Lab. of 
Audiology, prance) Electro-cochléogramme chez 
l'adulte et chez l'enfant: Étude électro-physiolo- 
gique du récepteur périphérique. [Electro-cochle- 
ography in adults and in children: Electro-physiological 
study of the peripheral receptor.] Audiology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1-2), 77-89.—Describes electrocochleogram 
studies on adults, children, and new-born infants. 
Different types of responses have been observed which 
seem to correspond to different pathological conditions. 
The responses can be classified into different groups 
according to their pattern, amplitude, latency, and curves 
representing variations with the intensity of the click. In 
addition to normal response, different types can be 
differentiated, e.g., the recruiting, broad, and abnormal 
response. Many different patterns were observed in 
between these characteristic patterns. It is believed that 
each individual response is the precise image of a 
particular condition in the peripheral receptor, and thata 
detailed analysis of each pattern, together with the study 
of a greater number of фе will allow a more precise 

1 is. (18 ref.)—English summary. 
diagno Ce Ир. (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo 
Park, Calif.) Mechanical impact and fatigue in 
relation to nonlinear combination tones їп the 
cochlea. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 508-514.—Notes a previous 
study by the author (see PA, Vol. 41:2505) in which 
mechanical impact and fatigue processes 1n the cochlea 
were found to be consistent with a range of psycho- 
physical data on auditory fatigue and nonlinear effects. 
The extent to which mechanical processes of this type are 
also consistent with the findings of J. L. Goldstein (see 
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PA, Vol, 41:9746) was examined. For the purposes of 
this study, it was assumed that (a) a hair vibrates in a 
pocket within the tectorial membrane formed by the 
local movement of the hair, and (b) this pocket tends to 
close around the hair with some specified time constant. 
Tt was shown that impact between a single hair and the 
ends of the pocket generated the main features of the 
combination tone sequence found by Goldstein. Other 
combination tones were also generated, although these 
might be discriminated against in a completely dis- 
tributed impact model. The most important feature of 
this inpast and fatigue mechanism is a dynamic change 
in pocket size that provides the normalization factor 
required by the data. This factor was supported by the 
obtained relative strength of the combination tones 
independent of input level.—Journal abstract. 

6547. Dallos, P. (Northwestern U., Auditory Re- 
search Lab.) Cochlear potentials: A status report. 
Audiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-2), 29-41.—Presents a 
brief overview of sensory receptor processes and co- 
chlear potentials (cochlear microphonic and summating 
potential). The problem of the identification of the 
source of potential components from gross recordings is 
stressed and examples relating to microphonic phase and 
amplitude are given. Some recent re чы on identifying 
the source and mechanism of microphonic production 
are mentioned, as are new evidence concerning the 
composition of the summating potential. (French sum- 
FEHN 16 ref.)J—Journal abstract, 


in this region. (French summary) (26 оен 


6549. Goodwin, С. M., McCloskey, D. 

P. B. (U. Oxford, Lab. of Physiology, уга 
Persistence of appreciable kinesthesia after Paraly- 
sing Joint afferents but preserving muscle afferents. 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), 326-329 Arne ligno- 
caine or anoxic anesthesia of individual fingers or the 
USE hand, human Ss were still able to indicate which 
ME Was passively moved and in what direction 
alle En TiImination was better when : 

to Voluntarily tense the forearm muscles, It is 
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6550. Gulick, W. Lawrence. (Darthmouth Coll.) 
патр Physiology and psychophysics. New York, 
N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1971. xi, 258 p. $10. 

6551. Heaton, Marieta B. (North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, Raleigh, N.C.) Ontogeny of 
vision In the Peking duck (Anas platyrhynchos): The 
pupillary light reflex as a means for Investigating 
visual onset and development in avian embryos, 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1971, Vol, 4(4), 313- 
332.—Examined pupillary light reflex in 14-27 day old 
Peking duck embryos (Anas platyrhynchos). Neurally 
mediated pupillary responses were Ist elicited on Day 18 
(67% of total incubation), but 2 days prior to this and for 
several days during prenatal life, autonomous iris 
constriction was found. The neural and nonneural 
components of the response were separated using both 
an excision and a curare technique, each of which 
produced similar results. The pupillary technique was 
further evaluated by a study of 12-19 day old White 
Leghorn chick embryos (Gallus gallus). Results from this 
technique were in agreement with those gleaned from 
more complex methods. It is concluded that the 
technique affords several advantages, particularly with 
respect to clarity of interpretation, ease of execution, and 
amount of information provided. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6552. Hiesey, Ralph W. & Schubert, Earl D. (Stanford 
U.) Cochlear resonance and phase-reversed sig- 
nals. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 518-519.—Repeated R. 
Pumphrey and Т. Gold’s (see PA, Vol. 23:2123) psy- 
chophysical test for degree of mechanical resonance in 
the cochlea using modern methods for controlling and 
Teproducing audio signals. Results indicate that the 
Perception of a time separation pitch entered into the 
Judgments and made this particular method useless. 

6553. Hind, J. E. (U. Wisconsin, Lab. of Neuro- 
Physiology) Physiological correlates of auditory 
stimulus periodicity. Audiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1- 
2), 42-57.— Discusses microelectrode studies of single 
auditory nerve fibers in the squirrel monkey which 
provide information on physiological mechanisms pos- 
tulated in the 2 classical theories of pitch perception. The 
place principle was exemplified by the threshold vs. 
frequency or tuning curve for a fiber which typically 
exhibits maximum Sensitivity to a narrow band ol 
frequencies. Computer-controlled stimulus presentato 
permitted systematic exploration of the suprathreshol 
response area throughout the entire domain of effective 
frequencies and SPL’s. The complexity of the response 
areas was difficult to reconcile with the simplistic 
Concept that each fiber can be associated with a specific 
Pitch. The volley theory predicts that stimulus Ee 
Odicities will be reflected in the temporal rhythms 0 
neural discharge. Precisely this result was seen in the 
phase-locked response of auditory nerve fibers to low 
frequency pure tones for which the discharges occurre 
preferentially during a restricted segment of the stimulus 
Cycle. Domination of the excitatory process by | tone ie 
its SPL is raised relative to the other leads to resul 
which may relate to psychoacoustic masking. These 
observations argue that hearing theorists should gva 
greater consideration to the temporal aspects of пеша 
discharge. (French summary) (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6554. Pigarev, I. N. & Zenkin, G. М. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Problems of Information fee 
mission, Moscow) Detektory temnogo руаіла 
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setchatke lyagushki i ikh rol v organizatsii 
pishchevogo povedeniya. [Dark spot detectors in the 
retina of frogs and their role in organization of 
alimentary behavior.] Zhurnal Vysshei Мегупої 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 170-175.—Con- 
ducted electrophysiological and behavioral experiments 
to compare the properties of dark spot detectors in the 
retina of the frog, Rana temporaria, with its alimentary 
behavior. Any stimulus causing discharges in the dark 
spot detectors (e.g., black moving spots, tips of bands 
moved into the visual field, immobile dark spots on a 
uniform bright surface) produced an alimentary reac- 
tion—a jump. The stimuli which did not excite dark spot 
detectors (a fly moved between 2 dark spots, or a moving 
bright spot) never produced a jump. Data suggest that in 
lower vertebrates every type of detector in the retina is 
linked with a definite behavioral reaction which can be 
activated when the detector is excited—English sum- 
mary. 
6555. Price, G. Richard. (U.S. Army Aberdeen 
Research & Development Center, Human Engineering 
Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Functional 
changes in the ear produced by high-intensity 
sound: II. 500-Hz stimulation. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 510, Pt. 2)/1552- 
558.—Exposed 36 cats to a 500-Hz pure tone in 1 ear at 1 
of 4 intensities, while cochlear microphonic measure- 
ments were made. Results indicate that losses were 
widespread and, at the highest intensity, were maximal at 
500 Hz. Losses grew gradually with increasing intensity 
until somewhere between the 2 highest intensities, where 
the rate of loss became very rapid. " 
. 6556. Sherman, S. Murray. (О. Pennsylvania, Med- 
ical School) Development of interocular alignment in 
cats. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 37(2), 187-203.—Once 
the large divergent strabismus, which is present in 
newborn kittens, has given way to normal interocular 
alignment during the 2nd postnatal mo., neither bin- 
ocular nor monocular eyelid closure, unilateral visual 
cortex ablation, nor optic chiasm section produce 
strabismus. However, Ss raised from the age of 8-10 days 
with monocular and binocular eyelid closure for 6-12 
mo. demonstrate interocular misalignment after the lids 
are parted. "It is hypothesized that during norma 
development, the binocular patterned visual input 
stimulates some part or parts of the cat’s visual system to 
align the eyes properly.” (27 ref.)—B. Preilowski. 
“6557. Smith, David V. & Frank, Marion. (U. Wyo- 
ming) Cross adaptation between salts in the chorda 
tympani nerve of the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 82), 213-220.—Obtained electrophysio- 
logical recordings of cross-adaptation in the chorda 
tympani nerve of 11 Sprague-Dawley rats for all possible 
pairs of 17 salts, HCl, quinine hydrochloride, and 
Sucrose, at concentrations chosen to produce equal 
neural responses. The initial transient phase of the 
summated whole nerve response to а salt could be 
eliminated or reduced following adaptation of the tongue 
to other salts. Salts with common cation cross-adap' 
more than salts with different cations, which reflects the 
results of human psychophysical studies. Salts with 
different cations also cross-adapted and the amount of 
adaptation depended upon the cations paired. 2 groups 
of salts emerged: (a) sodium and lithium salts; and (b) 
ammonium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium salts. 
Salts within a group cross-adapted considerably more 
with each other than with salts in the other group. The 
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effect of the anion was small and attributed to differ- 
ences between halide salts and salts with more complex 
anions. The effects of cross-adaptation paralleled Erick- 
son's across-fiber correlations between responses to pairs 
of salts. These data establish the existence of cross- 
adaptation in a mammalian peripheral taste nerve. (36 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6558. Strelioff, David; Haas, Gustav, & Honrubia, 
Vicente. (U. California, Medical School, Los Angeles) 
Sound-induced electrical impedance changes in the 
guinea pig cochlea. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 617-620.—Tested 
the “variable-resistance” theory of production of co- 
chlear microphonics by measuring the impedance vari- 
ation between scala media and the necks of 16 guinea 
pigs during low-frequency sound stimulation. Results 
show an impedance variation at the sound frequency as 
large as 100 Q (1% of the DC impedance) occurring in 
the walls of the endolymphatic space. This supports the 
concept that the cochlear microphonic potentials are 
produced because of resistance change at the reticular 
lamina. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6559. Suga, Nobuo. (Washington U.) Analysis of 
information-bearing elements in complex sounds by 
auditory neurons of bats. Audiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
11(1-2), 58—72.—Investigated how single auditory neu- 
rons respond to (a) the information-bearing elements 
isolated from complex sounds, and (b) the complex 
sounds consisting of these elements. Data is presented 
from studies of various species of bats since, like 
humans, their speech sounds exhibit 3 basic components: 
(a) constant frequency, (b) noise, and (c) frequency- 
modulated. (French summary) 

6560. Uvarov, V. G. & Fokin, V. F. (USSR Academy 
of Medical Sciences, Brain Inst, Moscow) Nekotorye 
zakonomernosti raboty nervnykh élementov set- 
chatki koshki pri delstvii mel'kayushchego sveta. 
[Some characteristics of the activity of retinal nerve cells 
in cats under the action of flickering light.) Zhurnal 
Vysshei_Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 
592—596.— Studied laws of processing of parameters of 
photic stimuli into parameters of responses of bipolar 
and ganglion cells in the cat retina. A linear model was 
created, based on the response of each of the elements to 
a short flash, by which the reaction to a more compli- 
cated stimulus (a series of flashes of different frequency) 
was prognosticated. It was shown that in the case of light 
adaptation, the behavior of the bipolars was precisely 
defined by the linear model. The response of the bipolars 
at the dark adaptation and the reactions of the ganglion 
cells at the dark and light adaptation to the flickerings 
were not defined v the linear лен ARR ges End 

imulus, correction of models by non'inea 
oia oomp oa differences. The PEET char- 


inks eliminates: the 4 ude 
аа of the correcting links are discussed in light of 


morphophysiological possibilities of different elements of 
the retina.—English summary. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
1. Bryant, Rodney C. (U. Tennessee Medical 
ae rate EEST Inst., Memphis) Transfer of 
light-avoidance tendency in groups of goldfish by 
intracranial injection of brain extract. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 19710D. а, pod cene 
—Trai опог goldfish to 

Traine A One from rhein brains, or the brains of 


a shuttlebox. Extracts 
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39 naive control donors, were injected intracranially into 
32 recipients that had been habituated to the light 
stimulus and had had their preinjection level of net 
avoidance responding and activity assessed. Unrein- 
forced postinjection testing of groups of recipient fish 
showed significant transfer effects. The maximal effect 
was seen only after a lag of 2 days. Activity differences 
among groups were minimal when transfer effects were 
maximal. The uses and statistical analysis of group data 
are discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6562. Corning, W. C. (U. Waterloo, Div. of Bio- 
psychology, Ontario, Canada) Conditioning апа 
‘transfer of training" in a colonial ciliate: A sum- 
mary of the work of N. N. Plavilstchikov. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 39-41. 

6563. Gaito, John. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 


^ eN 
h ol. , -118. 
—Injected 48 male Sprague-Dawley rats vith saline, 


Industries, 
berg as England) 

uced seizures on some amino 
in rat brain. Biochemical н mann опа 
2168), 1206-1208.—Induced convulsions in female Wis- 
tar albino rats with pentylenetetrazol (100 mg/kg, ip). 
or ECS. Ss were killed during the 
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ferase (HIOMT) in the chicken: Effect of diurnal 
lighting and substrate concentration. Life Sciences, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1, Pt. 2), 51-59.— Measured pineal 
HIOMT in White Leghorn cockerels exposed to a 
diurnal lighting cycle. The effect of varying substrate 
concentrations was also determined, and optimal con- 
centrations for both N-acetylserotonin (NAS) and 
5-hydroxytryptamine (SHT) were observed. The appar- 
ent Michealis constant for NAS was approximately 7,000 
times lower than that for SHT. When HIOMT activity is 
measured at different times of day, a diurnal rhythm is 
detected with maximum activity during the dark phase of 
the photoperiod. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6568. Russek, M. & Stevenson, J. A. (National 
Polytechnic Inst., National School of Biological Sciences, 
Mexico City) Correlation between the effects of 
several substances on food intake and on the 
hepatic concentration of reducing sugars. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 245-249.— Determined 
food intake, and concentration of reducing sugars in 
blood, liver, muscle, and adipose tissue of 120 male 
Wistar rats after ip injections of adrenaline, nor- 
adrenaline, poo insulin, and amphetamine. Ex- 
cluding amphetamine, the changes in liver sugar con- 
centration, measured in 23-hr fasted or nonfasted Ss 
showed a significant inverse correlation with the changes 
in food intake of Ss eating for 1 hr. daily (р < .01 and 
р <.001, respectively), while those of muscle and 
adipose tissue did not. The blood glucose of fasted Ss did 
not show any correlation with food intake. Amphet- 
amine produced a smaller increase in liver reducing 
sugars than that expected and no increase in blood sugar, 
but elicited a reduction of liver glycogen similar to that 
produced by the isoanorexigenic dose of adrenaline. The 
anorexigenic effects of both adrenaline and amphet- 
amine decreased significantly in Ss with reduced liver 
glycogen. Results support the hypothesis that liver 
glucoreceptors play an important role in the control of 
food intake. Results of amphetamine suggest that the 
stimulus may not be glucose concentration, but the rate 
of glucose change.—Journal abstract. 

6569. Russel, Roger W., Ungar, Georges, & Usdin, 
Earl. (U. California, Irvine) Seminar on the require- 
ments for testing of hypotheses about molecular 
coding of experience: Transfer studies. Psycho- 
pharmacology Bulletin, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2). 5-]3.—Sum- 
marizes briefly the discussions during a seminar spon- 
sored by the Psychopharmacology Research Branch of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. Topics of the 
seminar were as follows: (a) the general hypothesis 
concerning certain genetically determined behavior 
patterns, (b) the "scotophobin" model—an "extended 
series of behavioral and chemical studies involving à 
behavioral pattern of dark avoidance, (c) requirements 
for testing, and (d) some recommendations. (25 rel. 
—Journal abstract. 

6570. Sabater Tobella, J. (U. Barcelona, Spain) RNA 
y actividad mental. [RNA and mental activity.] Archi- 
vos de Neurobiologia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 3-16.—R€- 
views the importance of the RNA on the metabolism of 
the brain cells. The function of the RNA in protein 
synthesis and the RNA-protein interrelation are dis- 
cussed, The special characteristics of the amino асі 
metabolism in the brain and its specific differences 12 
relation to the other tissues are noted. Important findings 
on RNA action in animal learning, possible conse 
quences for human biology, and the importance of future 
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investigations are noted. (French summary)—English 


summary. 
6571. Selye, Hans & Szabo, Sandor. (U. Montreal, 


Inst. of Medicine & Experimental Surgery, Quebec, 
Canada) Effect of catatoxic steroids upon lidocaine 
intoxication. Conditional Reflex, 1972(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
11-18.—Various steroids have been shown to influence 
the activity of psychotropic hormones and drugs. 
“Syntoxic” steroids act by inhibiting excessive reactions 
to various agents, and "catatoxic" steroids actually 
destroy certain toxicants and hormones, often through 
the induction of hepatic microsomal enzymes. Thus the 
liver can play a decisive role in psychosomatic inter- 
relations by regulating the blood clearance of agents 
affecting the nervous system. To illustrate these prin- 
ciples, new observations are presented which show that 
certain catatoxic steroids offer considerable protection 
against lidocaine, an anesthetic, analgesic drug.—J. D. 
Maser. 

.6572. Smith, James E. & Heistad, Gordon T. (U. 
Minnesota, Psychiatric Research Unit) The uptake and 
distribution of *H-uridine in rat brain during expo- 
sure to various behavioral contingencies: An auto- 
radiographic analysis. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Associaiton, 
1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 829-830.—Ss were exposed to а 
contingency change (EXT) where an external stimulus 
(light) was correlated with this change (MULT FR20 
EXT) vs. Ss exposed to the contingency change (EXT) 
but the external stimulus (light) correlated equally with 
each schedule component (MIXED FR20 EXT with 
interpolated random stimulus presentation). Other Ss 
received only the stimulus change (light) with no 
contingency change (FR20 interpolated stimulus 
change), were exposed to no contingency ог stimulus 
change from base-line condition (FR20 base line), or 
were untrained handled controls. Some differential 
uptake that may be specific to the behavioral contin- 
gency was detected.—Author abstract. 

6573. Timkin, V. N., Kuz’min, S. M., i 
N., & Danilova, R. A. Kineticheskle izmeneniya 
ya-RNK  gippokampa, mozzchechka i 
golovnogo mozga krys V protsesse obucheniya. 
[Kinetic changes in the n-RNA of the hippocampus, the 
cerebellum, and the cerebral cortex of rats in the process 
of learning.) Zhurnal Vysshet герупої Deyatel’nosti, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 185-190.—During simple instru- 
mental conditioning in rats the RNA content in the 
nuclei of the cortex, the hippocampus, and the cere- 
bellum Ist increased, passed a maximum, and by the end 
of learning dropped to normal. The maximum. of n-RNA 
content corresponded to the beginning of the CR 
stabilization. After the end of learning, the n-RNA 
content in the cortex and the hippocampus slowly rose, 
reaching 30-50% in 24 hr., and diminished to normal in 
2-3 days. No such changes were observed in the 
cerebellum. Simultaneously, in another group of Ss 
which received signal and alimentary stimuli regardless 
of the motor reactions, similar n-RNA changes оссште 


but their dependence on time 
i d a slower 


drop by the end of learning. Apart from this, in the latter 
did not increase after the 


English summary. 
magk, С. F. (U. Gottingen, 
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Inst. of Physiology, W. Germany) Transfer of color and 
taste preference from double-trained goldfish 
(Carassius auratus) into untrained recipients. Jour- 
nal of Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 
27-32,—Trained 10 goldfish (Carrassius auratus) in a 
shock-free training procedure to acquire a preference for 
green light plus acetic acid for both of which they have 
an innate repulsion. 10 recipients of brain extracts from 
trained donors showed a positive reaction to these 
previously disliked stimuli. The change in behavior was 
observed between the 2nd and 7th day after injection. To 
test the specificity of this effect, the recipient was 
submitted to various combinations of competing color 
and taste stimuli. Under corresponding conditions, the 
behavior was similar to that of trained donors, suggesting 
the transfer of specific information.—Journal abstract. 


Hormones 


6575. Beatty, William W., Beatty, Patricia А., & 
Bowman, Robert E. (North Dakota State U.) A sex 
difference in the extinction of avoidance behavior in 
tats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 213- 
214.—Investigated the relationship of acquisition and 
extinction performance to resting plasma corticosterone 
levels in 18 male and 18 female Holtzman rats. 


Significantly (p < .01) more females than males met 
criterion for the acquisition of a shuttle-avoidance 
response. Among Ss meeting criterion, females displayed 
i xtinction of the avoidance 
response. levels were positively, but 
nonsignificantly, related to responses in extinction. The 
relationship between sex differences in avoidance be- 
havior and adrenocortical functioning is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. ; 
6576. Beyer, С., Morali, G., & Vargas, R. (National 
Autonomous U. of Mexico, Inst. of Biomedical Re- 
search, Mexico City) Effects of diverse estrogens on 
estrous behavior and genital tract development in 
ovariectomized rats. Hormones & Behavior, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 2(4), 273-277.—All estrogens stimulated lordosis at 
the high dose level and all but estriol at the low levels, 
put estriol (both doses) and estrone-3-sulfate (low dose) 
failed to do so. All estrogens increased uterine weight, 
with estradiol and estrone being significantly more 
The lack of a clear relationship between 
potency and genital tract effects is 


observed.—Journal abstract. 


w development of interest. in 
ductive behavior, 


work in this area seems to be el t 


ituitary-adrenal system may play in 
per regulation of many adaptive processes. (227 ref.) 


—G. Lowe. 
.H. Influence of hormones on 
ESIS ide i , Switzerland: S. Karger, 


Fischer, Gloria J. (Wash- 


6579. Gilman, Sara C. & 
ington State О.) The influence of light deprivation on 
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implantation -in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Jun), Vol. 367 354-355.—Reports 2 experiments with 
56 virgin female Sprague-Dawley rats and 6 sexually 
mature female Sprague-Dawley rats, respectively. It was 
found that darkness or blinding during pregnancy 
increased the variability in distribution of blastocyst 
implantation sites (dependent on the “prenidation 
estrogen surge”) and reduced the total number. It is 
suggested that these effects result, in part from increased 
pineal secretion that accompanies light deprivation and, 
to some extent, interferes with luteinizing hormone 
release. Since inhibition of implantation following light 
deprivation is not substantial, however, the pineal would 
appear to play a minor role in neuroendocrine regulation 
of the implantation of blastocysts.—Journal abstract. 

6580. Hardy, Donna F. & DeBold, Joseph F. (San 
Fernando Valley State Coll. Effects of coital stimu- 
lation upon behavior of the female rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
78(3), 400-408.—Tested the importance of vagino- 
cervical stimulation during coitus in 2 experiments, using 
16 intact and 48 ovariectomized Sprague-Dawley female 
rats, in which intromission was prevented by a vaginal 
mask. The behavior of Ss was compared to that of 
unmasked females. Behavioral indices included lordosis 
quotient, a measure of sexual responsiveness, and 
rejection quotient, a measure of social response toward 
the males. The rating of lordosis intensity on a 3-point 
scale eae a mean lordosis intensity. Exp. I inves- 
tigated long-term effects of coital stimulation by re- 
peated testing of Ss in natural and hormone-induced 
heat. Coital stimulation generally decreased the prob- 
ability of subsequent окне and increased display of 
rejection. Exp. II studied the short-term effects of coital 
stimulation using single 50-mount tests. Coital stimu- 
lation decreased intensity as well as probability of 
subsequent lordosis. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6581. Lisk, Robert D. (Princeton U.) Oestrogen and 
progesterone synergism and elicitation of maternal 
nest-building in the mouse (Mus musculus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 606-610.—Used nest 
weight and style as measurable variables to assess 
hormonal effects on maternal nest building in 20 mice. 
Intact female Ss showed significant increases in nest 
weight and percentage of maternal nests built on 
addition of a pellet of progesterone subcutaneously. 
Male Ss did not respond. The response pattern observed 
in the intact females was duplicated in castrate females 
by small priming dosages of estrogen plus addition of 
progesterone 1 wk. later. Larger dosage of estrogen 
suppressed nest building in both male and females. Only 
1 group of males showed a significant increase in 
maternal nests following low-dosage estrogen plus 
progesterone. Although qualitatively similar to the 
female response pattern, the changes were smaller. 
—Journal abstract. 

‚6582. Меуег, Jerrold S. & Bowman, Robert Е. (U. 
Wisconsin, Regional Primate Research Center) Rearing 
experience, stress and adrenocorticosterioids in the 
rhesus monkey. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
8(2), 339-343.—Measured base-line cortisol levels and 
adrenocortical response to ACTH administration and 
chair-restraint stress in 8 male and 10 female thesus 
monkeys reared under partial or total social isolation, or 
under jungle conditions, 3-4 yr. after the rearing 
treatments. In contrast to expectations derived from the 
rodent literature, no pituitary-adrenocortical effects of 
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rearing condition were found. Data suggest that such 
effects in the monkey are transient, and that there is no 
long-term modification of a hormonostat mechanism 
regulating basal cortisol levels or adrenocortical re- 
sponsivity. Adrenocortical secretion apparently fell to 0 
soon after termination of stress and did not recommence 
within the next 2 hr., indicating a rapid and complete 
poststress rest of some feedback mechanism for control 
of plasma cortisol levels. Finally, plasma levels of 
injected, radioactive cortisol were decreased during stress 
but recovered poststress, suggesting a stress-induced shift 
in cortisol compartmentalization ratios. (29 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. т 

6583. Sokolova, Е. У. (USSR Academy оѓ Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Lab. of Experimental 
Endocrinology, Leningrad) Vysshaya nervnaya 
deyatel’nost’ krys pri izbytke i nedostatke kortikos- 
teroidnykh gormonov. [Higher nervous activity in rats 
with an excess or deficit of corticosteroid hormones.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 85-88.—Conducted an experiment on 96 Wistar 
rats using the motor electro-defensive method. Chronic 
im injection of a 1 mg/100 р dose of hydrocortisone did 
not affect the rate of conditioning, but significantly 
shortened the motor reaction latency and the running 
time in the labyrinth. Adrenalectomy, both before the 
beginning of conditioning and after its stabilization, 
substantially prolonged the motor reaction latency. The 
changes in latency are interpreted as the consequence of 
corresponding changes in brain excitability.— English 
summary. 

6584. Srivastava, Probodh K., Cavazos, Filiberto, & 
Lucas, Fred V. (U. Missouri) Biology of reproduction 
in the squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus): Ill. 
Ultrastructure of the endometrial glandular cell 
during estrogen and progesterone feeding. Primates, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 12(3-4), 267-280. 

6585. Vandenbergh, John G. (North Carolina Dept. of 
Mental Health, Raleigh) The effects of gonadal 
hormones on the aggressive behaviour of adult 
golden hamsters (Mesocricetus auratus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 589-594.—Reports that 
aggressive behavior in unisexual pair encounters between 
34 adult male hamsters decreased after castration and 
was restored by injections of either testosterone pro- 
pionate or estradiol benzoate. In similar encounters 
between 34 females, gonadectomy failed to reduce 
aggression and injections of testosterone or estrogen did 
not appear to change the levels of aggression. Aggression 
in females virtually disappeared during estrus indicating 
that progesterone, in the presence of estrogen, reduces 
female aggression. The high level of aggressive behavior 
of female hamsters apparently is not induced by gonadal 
hormones but can only be reduced by the endocrine state 
during estrus. Flank marking behavior in both sexes is 
under gonadal control, and, in females, lordosis is 


dependent on the presence of ovaries. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Drug Effects-Human 


6586. Friedhoff, Arnold J., Meller, Emanuel, & 
Schweitzer, Jack W. (New York U., Medical School, 
Millhauser Lab.) Effect of the administration of tea оп 
the excretion of DMPEA. American Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1149-1153.—Attempted to 
determine whether or not tea is an exogenous source of 
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34-dimethoxyphenylethylamine (DMPEA), using 3 nor- 
mal male adult tea drinkers as Ss. The DMPEA content 
of the urines was analyzed and the effect of tea and 
added DMPEA on DMPEA excretion levels was ex- 
amined. It was found that negligible levels of DMPEA 
were present in the urines after tea ingestion and no clear 
changes in the levels of unmetabolized DMPEA oc- 
curred after the ingestion of DMPEA and tea.—Journal 
abstract. 

6587, Sanders, A. F. & Bunt, A. A. (Inst. for 
Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Some re- 
marks on the effects of drugs, lack of sleep and loud 
noise on human performance. Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 197\(Dec), 
Vol. 26(11), 670-684.—Presents an overview of some of 
the effects of amphetamines, narcotics, and alcohol and 
of the physiological states resulting from loss of sleep 
and from noises. The task variables were time estimation, 
decision making, long-continued repetitive work, and 
immediate memory. Amphetamines sustain long-term 
performance, while narcotics and loss of sleep inhibit it. 
Amphetamines result in a feeling of a slow lapse of time; 
narcotics have the opposite effect. Narcotics have an 
adverse effect on certain tasks of short duration, e.g. 
number substitution, and on short-term memory. Studies 
of the effect of excessive noise and of alcohol on 
performance have suffered from the lack of controls over 
the conditions of employment and performance, the 
input-effort and uncertain motivations of Ss, and the 
reactions of workers to vaguely identified task variables. 
Therefore no definitive conclusions about these matters 
have been reached.—d. J. Ter Keurst. 

6588. Traugott, N. №. & Kaufman, D. A. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary 
Physiology & Biochemistry, Leningrad) K voprosu © 
mekhanizmakh kratkovremennol pamyati. [The 
mechanisms of short-term memory.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 552-559. 
—Ss were instructed to remember 6 series of 10 words 
each. Intervals between words differed in each series (.5, 
1, 3, 5, 10, and 20 sec). Ss reproduced the words 
immediately after presentation in an arbitrary order and 
at an arbitrary rate. The influence of several drugs on 
memory was then studied: chlorpromazine (50 mg.), 
sodium amytal (250 mg), and imipramine (50 mg) 
injected iv, and amphetamine sulfate (20 mg.) perorally 
administered. Memory in the case of a very rapid rate of 
presentation (.5-sec intervals) varies little in different Ss 
and depends only slightly on the psychic state. Delays in 
reproduction drastically disturb memory. Drugs acti- 
vating the nonspecific structures of the thalamus (sodium 
amytal, imipramine) improve, while drugs depressing 
their activity (chlorpromazine, amphetamine sulfate) 
impair memory at short intervals. This kind of memory 
thus can be linked to the activity of the nonspecific 
thalamus. Memory at very slow presentation of wor 
(10- and 20-sec intervals) varies considerably, depending 
on the psychic condition and individual abilities of the 
Ss. Introduction of delays in reproduction only slightly 
affects memory under such ‘conditions. It sharply 
worsens under the influence of drugs which depress the 
reticular formation and the posterior hypothalamus 
(chlorpromazine, sodium amytal), and improves when 
these structures are activated (imipramine, amphetamine 
sulfate); it is assumed that memory, at а very slow 
presentation rate, depends on the activity of the reticular 
formation and the posterior hypothalamus. Memory at a 
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medium presentation rate, approaching that of ordinary 
speech, occupies an intermediate position and apparently 
depends on the state of both activating systems.— English 
summary. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


6589. Ahlenius, Sven & Engel, Jórgen. (U. Gothen- 
burg, Sweden) Effects of a dopamine (DA)-5-hy- 
droxylase inhibitor on timing behaviour. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(2), 243-246.—Used a DRL 
schedule to assess the timing behavior of 5 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats after subcutaneous administration 
of (a) the dopamine (DA) B-hydroxylase inhibitor bis- 
(4-methyl-1 -homopiperazinyl -thiocarbonyl) -disulfide 
(FLA-63) 12-48 mg/kg; and (b) amphetamine, .5-2 
mg/kg. Both drugs produced a shortening of inter- 
response times. It is suggested that a timing behavior like 
DRL might be a suitable model for testing the ability of 
different drugs to induce stereotyped behavior. Results 
indicate that central DA played an important role in the 
behavioral changes observed.—Journal abstract. 

6590. Baldessarini, Ross J. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Compounds antagonistic to norepine- 
phrine retention by rat brain homogenates. Bio- 
chemical Pharmacology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 20(8), 1769- 
1780. 
6591. Bauer, Richard H. (U. Houston) Twenty-four 
hour facilitation of avoidance and discrimination by 

а, 1972, Vol. 
24(2), 275-295.—Conducted 4 experiments with a total 
of 308 male and female Wistar and 44 male Long-Evans 


injection. 20 drug pue deco 
. IV, Ss were treated for ays as i Tl 
disc б Ss received overtraining and 
al and резе, were 
ili - (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
facilitated by PTZ. (30 re es Е albis. 
Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) Intrahypothalamic 
dopamine and norepinephrine 
peractivity In rats. 


Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 242), 318-325.—Injec- 


ted 59 ug. dopamine (DA) or 65 ug. norepinephrine (NE) 
directly. in the striatum or hypothalamus of mal ч 


intrastriatal DA. Pretreatment with reserpine or para- 
henylalanine, ip, (to lower the sero: 
ek d by intracerebral injection of NE or 
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Squires, R. F. (Ferrosan, Research Lab., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) ракы! and biochemical studies 
on 2-amino-4-phenylsulphonyl benzene sulphon- 
amide (NSD 3004): A new sulphonamide with 
anticonvulsant and carbonic anhydrase inhibitory 
properties. Acta Pharmacologica & Toxicologica, 1971, 
Vol. 30(1-2), 1-16.—In experiments on N.M.R.I. strain 
mice it is shown the 2-amino-4-phenyl-sulphonyl ben- 
zene sulphonamide (NSD 3004) has a protective effect 
against maximal electroshock seizures comparable to the 
effect of phenobarbital and diphenylhydantoin. This 
effect was correlated to blood and plasma concentration. 
NSD 3004 had no central depressant effect but in high 
doses it exhibited a weak diuretic action. Using in vitro 
and in vivo techniques the substance was found to 
inhibit carbonic anhydrase. The carbonic anhydrase 
inhibitors acetazolamide and sulthiame had a weaker 
anticonvulsant and a stronger diuretic effect when 
compared to NSD 3004. Pharmacological properties of 
NSD 3004 suggest that it may be useful in controlling 
human epilepsy without producing some of the side 
effects encountered with known antiepileptic drugs. (35 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6594. Calhoun, William H. & Grant, Michael J. (U. 
Tennessee) Preinjection time of scopolamine and 
step-down latency in mice. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 39-40.—Determined the effect of 
scopolamine on performance of 50 male albino 
ICR/Cum mice for varying preinjection intervals with 
step-down passive avoidance. Ss which received the drug 
immediately before the test performed normally, while 
performance was impaired for Ss given the test 5 or 10 
min. postinjection. When these Ss were retested without 
the drug, performance was normal. Trained Ss that were 
given the drug showed the same drug-dependent per- 
formance as Ss drugged throughout acquisition. Data are 
related to theoretical notions about the effect of 
anticholinergic drugs on consolidation.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6595. Capaldi, E. J. & Sparling, Daniel L. (Purdue U.) 
Amobarbital vs. saline extinction following different 
magnitudes of consistent reinforcement. Psychonom- 
ic Science, 1971(Мау), Vol. 23(3), 215-217.—Extin- 
guished 45 male Holtzman albino rats in a runway 
following acquisition under large (20 45-mg pellets) vs. 
small consistent reward (2 pellets). Large reward reduced 
resistance to extinction under amobarbital and under 
saline. In the goal section, the reducing effects of large 
reward were greater under amobarbital than under 
saline, The reducing effect of large reward on resistance 
to extinction thus appears to be independent of the 
absolute level of frustration occurring in extinction. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6596. Carey, Robert J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) A decrease in ethanol pref- 
erence in rats resulting from forced ethanol drinking 
under fluid deprivation. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 373-375.—Studied the effects on 20 
Sprague-Dawley rats of forced drinking of 5 and 10% 
ethanol under conditions of fluid deprivation on sub- 
sequent 5 and 10% ethanol vs. water preference. The rate 
and amount of ethanol ingested in a forced-drinking 
period was shown to be an important determinate of the 
effect of ethanol forced-drinking on ethanol уз. water 
preference. 

6597. Cherek, D. В. & Thompson, T. (Mental Health 
Research Inst., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Schedule-induced 
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aggression: Effects of ^'-tetrahydrocannabinol. Pro. 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 847- 
848.—Studied the effects of A\'-tetrahydrocannabinol 
upon schedule-induced aggression in pigeons. This 
method afforded a comparison of drug effects on 2 
simultaneously occurring behaviors, food reinforced 
responding and attack responses. All responses were 
suppressed at the highest dosage level (1.0 mg/kg). At all 
other doses (.125, .25, and .5 mg/kg), the rate of attack 
was markedly decreased relative to the effects on food 
reinforced responding. The relatively selective effect of 
A!-tetrahydrocannabinol in suppressing attack rate 
could not be attributed to a generalized depressant 
action.—Author abstract. 

6598. Chisholm, Drake C., Couch, J. V., & Moore, 
John W. (U. Massachusetts) Chlordiazepoxide and 
aversive conditioning: Effects of acquisition and 
performance of the conditioned nictitating mem- 
brane response in the rabbit. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 203-204.—Gave ip injections of 
12 mg/kg chlordiazepoxide or | cc/kg saline to 20 New 
Zealand albino rabbits. Chlordiazepoxide disrupted 
acquisition and postasymptotic performance of the 
classically conditioned nictitating membrane response 
induced by pairing a tone with eyeshock. This result 
makes more plausible the hypothesis that chlordiaze- 
poxide interferes with avoidance learning in rabbits by 
suppressing the conditioned fear component of avoid- 
ance learning.—Journal abstract. k 

6599. Cohen, I. & Vogel, W. H. (Jefferson Medical 
Coll., Thomas Jefferson U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Deter- 
mination and physiological disposition of dimethyl- 
tryptamine and diethyltryptamine in rat brain, liver 
and plasma. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
21(8), 1214-1216. 

6600. Dewsbury, Donald A., Davis, Harry N., & 
Jansen, Paul Е. (0. Florida, Coll. of Arts & Sciences) 
Effects of monoamine oxidase inhibitors on the 
copulatory behavior of male rats. Psychopharmacol- 
ogia, 1972, Vol. 24(2), 209-217.— Studied copulatory 
behavior in 5 experiments with a total of 99 male 
Long-Evans rats after administration of (a) 3 injections 
of 25 mg/kg iproniazid, (b) single injections of 50 and 
100 mg/kg iproniazid, (c) single injections of 50 and 100 
mg/kg nialamide, and (d) single injections of 25 and 50 
mg/kg pargyline. All treatments produced some retar- 
dation of copulatory behavior, although not all measures 
were affected by all drugs; 21 significant effects 
appeared. Results are consistent with the hypothesis that 
high brain monoamine levels inhibit copulatory behavior 
in male rats. (28 ref.) Journal abstract. 

6601. Down, D., et al. (U. Michigan) Central effects 
of atropine upon aversive classical conditioning In 
rabbits. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(4), 319- 
333.—Gave male albino rabbits classical discrimination 
conditioning with 1 of 2 tones followed by shock. In Exp. 
a 40 Ss a trained under saline, 10, 18 or 25 e kg 

tropine sulfate ог 18 mg/kg atropine methylnitra! 
(MA). 6 Ss in Exp. II aoned, then given 
further sessions with saline, and 18, 26 and 34 mg/kg 
atropine sulfate and МА. In Exp. III, 18 Ss were 
conditioned and then given 2 extinction sessions under 
saline or 34 mg/kg atropine sulfate or MA followed by 
extinction under saline, Chief findings were: (a) atropine 
sulfate but not MA disrupted acquisition and main- 
tenance of conditioned eyeblinks, (b) neither drug 
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affected unconditioned blinks, (c) fewer blinks occurred creased, respectively, the behavioral indices of fear and 
in extinction under atropine sulfate than under MA or abolished the “Kamin effect.” Results are interpreted as 
saline, (d) Ss extinguished under atropine sulphate demonstrating that fear initially decreases over time. 
showed higher percentages of eyeblinks when tested Some suggestions as to the mechanism of this effect are 
without drug. Disruptions in performance of learned offered.—Journal abstract. 
eyeblink responses appear to be due to drug interference 6607. Il'Yuchenok, R. Yu. & Chaplygina, S. К. 
with central cholinergic transmission. (23 ref.)—Journal (Siberian USSR ‘Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physi- 
abstract. ology, Lab. of Neurophysiology & Pharmacology of 
6602. Erspamer, Richard & Crow, Lowell T. (Western Behavior, Novosibirsk) Uchastie kholinergicheskikh 
Washington State Coll.) A depression of ethanol struktur mozga v mekhanizme ётоїѕіопа['пої 
consumption in rats as a result of intraperitoneal pamyati. [Participation of cholinergic brain structures in 
injections of pyrazole. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), the mechanism of emotional memory.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Vol. 26(1), 29-30.—Gave 12 male Holtzman albino rats Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 176-184. 
ip injections of pyrazole. The average consumption of 6, —Studied the influence of a blockade of the brain 
12, and 24% ethanol solutions was depressed compared — cholinoreceptors on emotional memory based on fear 
to 12 controls. Water consumption of experimental and reaction using 13 dogs as Ss. Small doses of muscarine 
control Ss was not significantly different.—Journal anticholinergic drugs administered in 10-15 min. after 
abstract. the elaboration of a defensive CR contribute to the 
6603. Fand, Beatrice. (Yeshiva U.) Curare drug disappearance of the emotional component of the 
dissociation in amphibians. Dissertation Abstracts reaction only on the day of the drug administration. Its 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6073. stable disappearance requires а repeated injection of the 
6604. Greenwood, D. T. & Sommerville, A. R. same doses for several days. Emotional fear CR 
(Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Pharmaceuticals elaborated 2-3 mo. before is steadily depressed by larger 


Div., Macclesfield, England) The effect of immuno- doses of the preparations repeatedly applied for several 
oses injected before its elaboration fully 


sympathectomy on the responses of the mouse ito days. Large doses inj я 
reserpine and various antidepressant and stimulant prevent the imprinting of the reaction and of its 
drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(2), 231- emotional component. Chlorpromazine administered 
237—Investigated the relative importance in Alderly both in 10-15 min. and in 3 wk. after the elaboration of 
Park SPF strain mice of sympathetically mediated the defensive CR exerts no influence either on the direct 
processes in (a) body temperature responses to reserpine or long-term emotional memory. The possible mecha- 
treatment, and (b) thermogenic responses to subsequent- nism of the action of muscarine anticholinergic drugs on 
istnd antidepressant and CNS stimulant drugs the emotional memory 1s discussed. (32 ref.)—English 
e.g, amphetamine and caffeine). Immunosympathec- summary. 7 ju 
tomized Ss were less ee the temperature- eborah B., Anderson, Cara's US 
lowering effects of reserpine, but unexpectedly exhibited Jamshid, & Beatty, William W. (North DUE REPE 2 
an enhanced thermogenic response to each of the Effects of atropine on performance о йу 
psychoactive drugs tested. Findings appear to exclude discrimination in rats. Psychonomic Science, ү (Jan), 
the sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous Vol. 26(1), 23-24.—Administered atropine m ate, Hn 
system as an essential prerequisite for the thermogenic горіпе methylnitrate, or saline to 8 female Ho peen rats 
effects of antidepressant and stimulant drugs in re- trained on an S»-S* discrimination. When a ene on 
serpine-treated mice. It is suggested that the observed used as the discriminative stimulus, atropine su i 
iens could be accounted for by a possible hyper- impaired performance by increasing response Tales 
unctional ad: — 1 abstract. : 
спона! атса! gn Mats, G., & Warriner, G. this effect, suggesting that the behavioral effects of 
H. (U. Ilinois. Chicago Circle) Synthetic scotopho- atropine S8 P 
ОА ы А ^s dark avoidance. cholinergic inhibitory system. The qne b 
Манге New Biology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 235(53), 26- ting a neutral peli Шш of anticholinergic drug: 
7.—Reports the activity of synthetic scotophobin for discussed.—Journal а! : 
passive transfer of dick der in goldfish, the 6609. Johnson, F. Ao dun Same AG 
И аг of "I-scotophobin, and its localization in Birmingham, а Band К Кору 1972(Feb), Vol. 
SR ae a a function ot: Pe pre Eid 159-160.—Examined the effects cee 
6606. Hablitz, John J. & Braud, William С. (U. у 
кошш Area. sodium amobarbital, and the des 
n effect in the albino rat. Learnin; 'otivation, ontrol - ч D 
1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 51-58.—Studied (a) the form of the respectively, were examined oe И ake 
тенор curve for an incompletely learned appetitive ed The experiment was T p i 
task, and (b) the effect of adrenalin and sodium different Ss. . i i 
а 5: the “Kamin effect” (see PA, Vol frequency 15 markedly reduced, P, т 
33:3155). In Exp. I, 30 female Cheek-Houston albinorats rearing activity uu aie ЬУЛ. The reduction of MER 


ме i iti ivated ring weight О n : 
те tested. for sa appetitvely ted the PORE d to be relatively greater m male than in 


approach response. Exp. II, with 54 Ss, Н i 

retention of p "approach-avoidance spatial conflict. No female Ss. The suggestion uum prey Bou E 

"Kamin effect" was observed in Exp. 1. The saline of exploratory behavior eee. aber 

cones of Exp. П demonstrated a reliable P kann ronmental stian, James Ti Stanton, Jon P., & Sewell, 

effect”; adrenali d ium amobarbital administere 610. hnson, 34! n is of mag- 

prior to берас o increased and de- William К. (Memphis State U.) The effec! g 
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nesium pemoline on Sidman avoidance behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 224-225. 
—Gave 2 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats sham 
treatment for a total of 10 sessions, and 2 other Ss 
magnesium pemoline and sham treatment on alternate 
sessions. All Ss were exposed to a 120-min Sidman 
avoidance session 2 hr. after injection. Results indicate 
that magnesium pemoline temporarily increases overall 
response rate by producing extended runs of high-rate 
responding on drug sessions. No _Session-to-session 
transfer effects were evident, and considerable overlap of 
shock rates occurred on experimental and control days. 
Results are related to the traditional learning-perform- 
ance distinction.—Journal abstract. 

6611. Jordan, C. R. & Satinder, K. Paul. (Lakehead 
U., Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) Effects of ribonu- 
clease on acquisition and retention of escape- 
avoidance behavior in a selectively bred rat strain. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 245-247. 
—Examined the effects of ribonuclease and control 
procedures administered before and during the acqui- 
sition of escape-avoidance behavior on 48 male 
RHA/Lu rats, a strain selectively bred for high rates of 
avoidance conditioning. Ss injected with .01 gm/kg 
ribonuclease in saline for 7 days before behavioral 
testing did not show any appreciable acquisition of the 
conditioned response, whereas Ss injected with the same 
dosage 7 days before testing as well as during 7 days of 
training acquired the response, starting the 4th day of 
training; on the 7th day, these Ss were not any different 
from the control groups.—Journal abstract. 

6612. Kaneto, Hiroshi & Nakanishi, Hitoshi. 
(Nagasaki U., Faculty of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
Japan) A simple quantitative method for the evalu- 
ation of physical dependence liability of morphine in 
mice. Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 
21(3), 411-413.—Examines whether adult male mice 
which had developed distinct tolerance to morphine after 
short-term iv infusion had been physically dependent 
upon it. The jumping syndrome and loss of body weight 
were used as the index of abstinence syndrome aiming at 
evaluating the intensity of Ss’ physical dependence on 
morphine. Controls were given saline solution. Results 
seem to show that short-term infusion of morphine in 
mice confers tolerance as well as physical dependence, 
and that the jumping syndrome is a reliable index to 
quantify the degree of morphine dependence.—P. 
ene be 

3 . Kubena, Robert K. & Barry, Herbert. (U. 
Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy) Stimulus AT 
istics of marihuana components. Nature, 1972 (Feb), 
Vol, 235(5338), 397-398.—Uses the method of employ- 
ing tests with lower doses of the same drug to establish 
the threshold for discriminative Tesponse and employing 
tests with other compounds to determine the similarity or 
dissimilarity of their subjective effects in order to 
characterize the pharmacological actions of A'-tetra- 
hydrocannabinol (A'-THC), teportedly the major psy- 
choactive .constitutent of marihuana. Ss were 12 male 
albino Wistar rats maintained on a food deprivation 
Schedule and trained to associate drug and control 
conditions with opposing approach and avoidance 
responses. Findings indicate that important subjective 
characteristics of marihuana can be reproduced by 
A-THC which supports the claim that A'-THC is the 
Principal psychoactive component of marihuana. Tests 
with other psychopharmacological agents indicate a 

dissimilar subject effect from that of A'-THC. The highly 
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specific response of A'-THC may be a useful device for 
distinguishing it from other types of drugs.—P. Hertz- 
berg. 

$614. Maj, Jerzy; Sowińska, Helena, & Baran, 
Leokadia. (Polish Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Phar- 
macology, Krakow) The effect of amantadine on 
motor activity and catalepsy in rats. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 24(2), 296-307.—Administered aman- 
tadine to albino Wistar rats in doses which antagonized 
the catalepsy induced by spiroperidol, triperidol, chlor- 
promazine, and reserpine. These doses moderately 
stimulated motor activity in normal Ss; activity was 
effectively antagonized by spiroperidol, chlorpromazine, 
and phenoxybenzamine, but only slightly if at all by 
a-methyltyrosine, dimethyldithiocarbamate, and reser- 
pine. The behavioral effects of amantadine in normal 
and reserpinized Ss were potentiated by L-dopa, nia- 
lamide, desipramine, and particularly by cocaine. The 
cocaine-induced potentiation of the amantadine effect 
was prevented by spiroperidol. a-Methyltyrosine did not 
influence the antagonism of amantadine towards spiro- 
peridol-induced catalepsy. Noradrenaline and dopamine 
levels in the whole brain and dopamine levels in the 
corpus striatum were unaltered by amantadine. The 
main mechanism of action of amantadine appears to be 
the activation of central dopamine receptors. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. ‘ 

6615. Martin, R. Chris, et. al. (U. Missouri, Kansas 
City) The effects of chlorpromazine on self-punitive 
behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 
339-340.—After usual treatment conditions were in- 
stated to produce the self-punitive behavior phenome- 
non, different dose levels of chlorpromazine or saline 
were administered to different groups of rats. Ss were 108 
naive female CFE strain rats, tested in a goalbox, and 
given 33 shock-escape trials each with a 30-sec ITI. The 
drug was administered before the 34th acquisition trial. 
The overall effects of the drug were suppression of 
performance. At the low dose level, only the punished 
group was affected by the drug. Findings support the 
Mowrer-Brown theoretical explanation of self-punitive 
behavior. In addition, findings indicate that the self- 
punitive paradigm has promise as a drug-screen tech- 
nique.—Journal abstract. 

6616. McCarroll, James E. & Korbel, Susan F. (US. 
Army, Edgewood Arsenal, Biomedical Research Lab. 
Md.) Magnesium pemoline: Effects of a broad range 
of doses on water maze performance. POE. 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(2), 308-317.—Administere! 
to a total of 60 naive male albino rats doses of 20, 60 or 
100 mg/kg magnesium pemoline or placebo. Ss хер 
tested (1 trial/day) for 21 days of drug treatment and 1 
days of no treatment. Although drug-treated Ss had 
significantly lower total time in the maze on several 
trials, their swimming time was often higher than that 0 
controls. Treated Ss also made more errors and һа 
higher percentages of swimming time, which increase 
directly with drug dosage. Treated Ss had higher activity 
scores and less weight gain. Weight changes were 
reversed after drug treatment was discontinued. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 4 

6617. McFarland, D. J. & Rolls, Barbara. (U. Que 1 
England) Suppression of feeding by intracranl? 
Injections of angiotensin. Nature, 1972(Mar). VO: 
236(5343), 172-173.—Noting that a starving anima 
which has just been allowed to start eating, stops eating 
and starts drinking when injected with angiotensin (A » 
an experiment was conducted to determine whether tA! 
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effect could be due to either inhibition of eating by a most effective in increasing the activity, and substituents 
thirst factor or to behavioral competition in which larger than ethyl in the same position showed an 
AT-induced thirst overrides hunger. 6 rats maintained on unfavorable effect to the activity; and (c) sustitution of 
a 23-hr food deprivation schedule exhibited depressed methoxy group in paraposition of 6-phenyl ring caused a 
feeding behavior when injected with AT. In order to pronounced decrease in activity.—Journal summary. 
further assess the time-course of feeding suppression, 6622. Nakajima, Ryoko, et al. (Takeda Chemical 
data from 3 Ss were analyzed in greater detail. To assess Industries, Ltd., Biological Research Lab., Osaka, Japan) 
the decay in effectiveness of AT, a further 7 rats were Pharmacological studies on new potent central 
given daily tests in which water was withheld for a depressants, 8-chloro-6-phenyl-4H-s-triazolo [4,3a] 
specified period following injection. An attempt was also [1,4] benzodiazepine (D-40TA) and its 1-methyl 
made to the impulse response by means of computer- analogue (D-65MT). Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 
ts were found: (a) intra- 1971(Aug), Vol. 21(4), 497-516.—Triazolobenzodiaze- 


controlled ICS. 2 main poin! 
cranial AT stimulates drinking in the undeprived rat pines, D-40TA and D-65MT, were found to have potent 
more quickly than it inhibits feeding in the hungry rat, tranquilizing, anticonvulsive and muscle relaxant effects 


and (b) the effect on drinking is more prolonged than on in various species of Ss: male ICR-JCL mice, male 


feeding.—P. Hertzberg. 
6618. Meldrum, B. S. & Horton, R. W. (Medical cyromolgus mon! 
М Research Council Neuropsychiatry Unit, MRC Lab.,  resem 
Carshalton, England) Convulsive of 4-deoxy- benzodiazepines. Both triazolo compounds were also 
pyridoxine and of bicuculline їп photosensitive тоге effective than nitrazepam for ind 
baboons (Paplo paplo) and in rhesus monkeys monkeys. Although attenuating effect of acutely admin- 
(Macaca mulatta). Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 35(2), istered D-40TA on the experimentally induced conflict 

419-436.—Recorded EEG and motor epileptic phe- of the rats was apt to be m 
the lever-pressing responses in the 


nomena in response to intermittent photic stimulation depressant action on | T i 
iods reinforced with reward alone, chronic admin- 


before and at various intervals after the iv administration peri 

of convulsant agents. (42 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. istration disclosed the powerful conflict attenuation in 

6619. Molinengo, L. & Ricci-Gamalero, S. (Inst. of association with development of tolerance to the de- 

Pharmacology, Turin, Italy) The action of imipramine, pressant effect. On the contrary, avoidance failure 
i ed lever-pressing responses by 


amitriptyline, doxepin and butriptyline In an operant resulting from the decreas ; D 
harmacologia, 1972, D-40TA in nondiscriminated avoidance behavior of the 


conditioning schedule. Psychopi 19 у vior of 
Vol. 24(2), 247-257.—Exposed 30 male albino Wistar rats was clearly augmented by chronic administration. 
nt and avoidance Selective depression f discriminated avoidance behavior 
schedules after administration of the tricyclic anti- in rats and antiapomorphine emesis in dogs, which have 
i been known to be properties of neuroleptics, were also 
butriptyline. The possibility that the relative position > ITA. This compound, however, Was 
(near or far from the food tray) of the 2 levers in the cage differentiated from neuroleptics in the absence of 
may affect drug behavioral action was investigated. The  antiapomorphine and апте amphetamine stereotypes 
drugs caused a dose-dependent depression of the in rats. The acute toxicities of D-40TA and D-65MT in 
food-reinforced responses; mice and rats were very low. (21 ref.) Journal summary. 
slightly depressed at the highest doses only. This pare 6623. Pappas, Bruce A., DiCara, | „ & Miller, 
of antidepressive activity is compared with the patterns Neal E. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Acute 
obtained in other studies using the same test with other sympathectomy by 6-hydroxydopamine in the adult 
CNS agents. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. rat: Effects on cardiovascular conditionin 
. 6620. Mrsulja, B. B. & Rakic, L. M. (Inst. of 
го Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Influence of охо- cna 1972(May), 79(2), 230-236.—Reports те 
remorine on glycogen content in various brain sults of an experiment wit). ‹ 
structures of Sat brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, Tats. Curarized Ss, chemically sympathectomized bs 
1972(Apr), Vol. 21(8), 1209-1210. 6-hydroxydopamine (6-ОН), had lower base-line systolic 
6621. Nakajima, Ryoko; Hattori, Chiyoko, & Nagawa, blood pressures than vehicle-inje Е 
e (Takeda Chemical Industries, Ltd» Biological rates we. gu М ood pressure increase 
esearch Lab., Osaka, re-activity rela- in the vehicle group х 
tionship db; Osaka, benzodiazepines in central 2 sec. after shock onset. In the us group s increas 
nervous depressant action. Japanese Journal of Phar- was smaller, reaching maximum pa ln I А a b 
macology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 210), 489495.— Studied Heart-rate increases to shock wer’ а n z ds 
ipud depressant activity of 18 new types of 6-phenyl- уш ДОШ ра, ОШ Me Penis емде grou 
ee ER рено , pees se biphasic pressure increase to the CS. Раїге‹ 


biological tests in male ICR-JCL mice and male SO-JCL 

Tats. M -tri jazepi "i substituents and random 6-OH groups sh : 

ost of s-triazolobenzo e t Min кыно as latency responses to the CS. No consistent group 
ed heart-rate responses 


of chlor, nitro, or trifluoromethyl group 1D =a ith 
Position 1 were condi Sp differ on retention of fear c 


well as hydrogen or methyl group 1n i 
did not 
already known 1, and Disk yum by a CER procedure 5 days afte 


Pedes to or more potent at the је relaxant, the cs 

-benzodiazepines in anticonvulsive, musce relaxan IH 

сакаш аер іе effects. Structure-activity rela- curarization Ci ref Journ ice, Robert Effects c 
be summa- ic n the retention of a passiv 


tionship of s-triazolo benzodiazepines can DE 
substituents 1п 


leasing avoidance task in rats. Psychonomic Science, 


207.—Gave l- ial passive avoic 
a Dawley albino rats ! 


rized as follows: (а) electron-withdrawing $ 
кш 8 enhanced the activity, but и (b) 
sul i i 

stituents did not affect the activity remarkab y ance training to 126 male Sprague- 


introduction of methyl group into Position 1 was always 
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а 3 X 3 X 2 factorial design, with haiothane anesthesia 
(administered 20 sec. or 30 min. after training, or not 
administered), retest interval (1, 4, or 7 days) and 
preanesthesia (administered 2 days before training or not 
administered) as main effects. Results indicate (a) 24-hr 
retention in nonpreanesthetized Ss replicated the usual 
gradient of retrograde amnesia, (b) 4- and 7-day scores 
did not exhibit the similarity to Day 1 scores predicted 
by consolidation theory, and (c) the effects of pre- 
anesthesia on retention were marked but did not appear 
to be due to drug dissociation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6625. Ray, Roger D. (Rollins Coll) Use of the 
conditional reflex to assess the temporal charac- 
teristics of curarization effects on heart rate re- 
sponding. Conditional Reflex, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
19-32.—Employed a Pavlovian methodological coun- 
terpart to the use of drug-induced changes in operant 
rates of responding to assess the temporal characteristics 
of d-tubocurarine chloride effects on the heart rate CR in 
rats, After a stable CR had been established, the base 
heart rate, as well as the UCR and CR, was monitored 
during administration of the drug. A sizable behavioral 
effect was reflected in all 3 measures, including a 
temporary abolition of the CRs and UCRs. Results are 
discussed, and further development and applications of 
this methodology are considered.—J. D. Maser. 

6626. Кӧѕпег, H. (U. Munster, Inst. of Zoology, W. 
Germany) Untersuchungen zur Wirking von Chlor- 
promazin im ZNS von Telcosteern: Il. Aufnahme und 
Verteilung won 35S-Chlorpromazin sowie Bindung 
an Neuroplasmakomponenten. [Action of chlor- 
promazine in the Teleost central nervous system: II. 
Uptake and distribution of 35S-chlorpromazine and its 
binding to components of the neuroplasm.] Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 23(2), 136-151.—Investigated 
the uptake and distribution of 35S-chlorpromazine 
(35S-CP) in the CNS of Brachydanio rerio and in the 
optic tract of Carassius carassius by means of autoradi- 
ography and liquid scintillation counting. In addition, 
the ability of the drug to form complexes with soluble 
neuronal cell components was studied in Scardinius 
erythrophthalmus, using the gel filtration method. 
Results indicate that following percutaneous application, 
358-СР was rapidly taken up by the brain. There was no 
evidence for a blood-brain barrier for the drug in all 
brain areas examined and uptake continued in a linear 
manner over the whole incorporation period of 6 hr. In 
the optic tectum as well as in the cerebellum, the labeling 
of the nerve fibers exceeded that of the cell bodies. After 
injection into the eye, 35S-CP (probably bound to 
protein) was transported down the optic tract at a rate of 
1-2 mm/d. 105,000 x g supernatants of brain hom- 
ogenates contained at least 2 different soluble com- 
ponents separable from each other into a “protein” and a 
nonprotein" fraction by gel filtration, each able to form 
a complex with CP in vitro. Findings further support the 
supposition that the pharmacological and physiological 
н of ү drug a caused by its special ability to 
orm complexes with various neuronal cell c. 

(25 Статы abstract. prc 

. Smith, G. P., Strohmayer, A. J., & Reis, D. J. 
(New York Hosp., Cornell Medical Center, NY)! Effeci 
of lateral hypothalamic injection of 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine on food and water intake in rats. Narure. 
New Biology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 235(53), 21-29. —Reports 
the production of prolonged aphagia and adipsia after 
Stereotactic injections of 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) 
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in the lateral hypothalamic area (LHA) of male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. In a separate study, the effect of 
intrahypothalamic 6-OHDA on the hypothalamic con- 
centration of noradrenaline was studied. Results of the 
injections into the posterior media forebrain bundle at 
the level of the posterior part of the dorsomedial and 
ventromedial hypothalamic nuclei suggest that the 
drinking system is more vulnerable to 6-OHDA than the 
feeding system at this locus. Findings of aphagia and 
adipsia were judged not to be a likely consequence of 
nonspecific damage to the LHA. This evidence, with the 
decrease of hypothalamic noradrenaline supports the 
interpretation that 6-OHDA produced acute aphagia 
and adipsia, as well as more prolonged deficits in thirst 
by selective damage of catecholamine neurons in the 
LHA. It is concluded that the thesis that lateral 
hypothalamic catecholaminergic neurons are essential 
components in the central neural networks subserving 
feeding behavior. Also it is suggested that catechola- 
minergic neurons are important for mediating drinking 
to water deprivation, hypertonic saline, or peripheral 
isoprenaline. (15 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. t 
6628. Talalayenko, А. N. (Gor'ky Medical Inst, 
Donetsk, USSR) К mekhanizmu izmenenil poveden- 
cheskikh геакізії koshek, vyzvannykh metoksil’nymi 
proizvodnymi dofamina. | The mechanism of changes in 
behavioral reactions of cats, induced by metoxy-deriv- 
atives of dopamine. Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 523-528.—Studied 
changes in motor, vegetative, and emotional components 
of behavioral reactions of cats induced by intraven- 
tricular administration of metoxyl dopamine derivatives, 
as well as of noradrenaline, serotonin, and their 
antagonists. Noradrenaline and serotonin exerted à 
depressing influence on the Ss' behavior. Dopamine 
metoxy-derivatives produced motor excitation alternated 
with periods of hypokinetic rigidity. Dehydroergotamine 
suppressed the effects of 3,4-dimethoxyphenylethylamine 
without modifying the depression of behavioral reactions 
by serotonin. Morphine did not influence the depressing 
effect of noradrenaline but distorted that of serotonin as 
manifested in the Ss’ excitation, similar to the psy- 
chotomimetic effect of 3,4-dimethoxyphenylethylamine. 
Excitation produced by serotonin applied after morphine 
was suppressed by preliminary administration of de- 
hydroergotamine. Results are regarded as evidence of 
participation of D-serotonin receptors in the mechanisms 
PAUL in isa reactions of cats id 
,4-dimethoxyphenylamine. (37 ref.)—English summary. 
6629. Vinnitsky. І. M. £ Ае “С. V. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Siberian Branch, Inst. of Physi- 
ology, Novosibirsk) Retrogradnaya amneziya, 
vyzyvaemaya korazolom, na fone деїѕіміуа narkoza. 
[Retrograde amnesia induced by corazol against the 
background of action of anesthetics.] Zhurnal Vysshel 
Мегупої Deyatelnosti, 1971(Маг), Vol. 210). 572-575. 
—Studied the preservation of a conditioned passive 
avoidance reaction (elaborated in a single test) in rats 
under the influence of ether anesthesia, convulsive doses 
of pentylenetetrazol (corazol), and a combination of the 
2. Ss had chronically implanted electrodes in different 
parts of the cerebral cortex. Ether anesthesia of short 
duration did not elicit retrograde amnesia, while pen- 
tylenetetrazol did. While preventing behavioral ешге, 
ether did not block the amnestic action of penty 
enetetrazol in Ss with epileptic discharges in their eee 
It is suggested that the development of retrograde 
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amnesia implies the presence of central seizures.—Eng- 
lish summary. 

6630. Vogel, W. H., Carapellotti, R. A., Evans, B. D., 
& Der Marderosian, A. (Thomas Jefferson U.) Physi- 
ological disposition ot isoergine [from Argyreia 
nervosa (Burm. f.) Bojer Convolvulaceae] and its 
effect on the conditioned avoidance se in 
rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(2), 238-242. 
—Injected a total of 57 male Sprague-Dawley rats with 
various dosages of d-isolysergamide (iso-LA) in 2 
experiments. 5 mg/kg, i.p. of iso-LA resulted in peak 
levels of the compound in the liver (7.2 ug/g) after 5 
min., and peak levels in the brain (1.2 ug/g) and plasma 
(1.9 pg/ml) after 15 min. After 120 min., 90% of iso-LA 
had disappeared from the tissues and plasma. The 
minimal dose required to produce a significant decrease 
in the conditioned avoidance response (CAR) was less 
than 5 mg/kg. The minimal brain level which interfered 
with CAR was approximately | ug/g. Brain levels of 
iso-LA seemed to correlate directly with changes in 
behavior, suggesting that iso-LA, and not a metabolite, is 
the psychoactive agent.—Journal abstract. 

6631. Wayner, M. J. et al. (Syracuse U., Brain 
Research Lab.) A new factor affecting the consump- 
tion of ethyl alcohol and other sapid fluids. Physi- 
ology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 345-362.—Con- 
ducted 5 experiments with 44 Sprague-Dawley and 4 
hooded male rats. Prolonged exposure to ethanol 
resulted in unpredictable periodic increases and a more 
gradual increase in the ethanol consumption of most of 
the Ss. Many of the increases occurred with relatively 
high concentrations of ethanol which Ss had avoided 
previously. Increased consumption occurred in some Ss 
very rapidly following the periodic presentation and 
withholding of ethanol solutions for 2 days every other 2 
days. The effect was not specific to ethyl alcohol and 
occurred with dilute solutions of quinine monohydro- 
chloride and .05% saccharin. As a similar effect was 
observed during 4 24-hr food deprivation periods every 
other day in 2 out of 6 Ss and in 3 Ss with 24-hr water 
deprivation every other day, а possible explanation in 
terms of the lateral hypothalamus and general arousal is 
discussed. The specificity of the alcohol deprivation 
effect was not confirmed. Results indicate that whether 
or not lateral hypothalamic electrical stimulation alone is 
a sufficient condition to enhance the consumption of 
ethanol has not been determined adequately. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


CARDIOVASCULAR PROCESSES 


6632. Anderson, D. E. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 


Portland) Heart-rate conditioning to a pure tone in 
1972(Jan), Vol. 


for conditioning 
ven classical aversive 


Within 20 trials and appeared to be both stable over time 
and under strict stimulus control. 5 nonpaire 
showed no indications of conditioning ап 
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response panel to either avoid shock or obtain food. 
During a l-hr interval immediately preceding per- 
formance on the avoidance task, blood pressure in- 
creased while heart rate decreased. In contrast, both 
blood pressure and heart rate increased during the 1-һг 
interval immediately preceding performance on the food 
task. During both the shock-avoidance and food per- 
formances, elevations in heart rate and blood pressure 
were observed, though the avoidance task produced less 
consistent heart rate changes. These effects were ob- 
served with different individual dogs on each of the 2 
training procedures, and with the same dogs- exposed 
successively to both aversive and appetitive behavioral 
conditioning. (37 ref.)—J. Maser. 

6634. Belmaker, Robert; Proctor, Eugenia, & Feather, 
Ben W. (Duke U., Medical Center) Muscle tension in 
human operant heart rate conditioning. Conditional 
Reflex, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 97-106.—Studied the 
physiological mechanism involved in human operant 
heart rate conditioning. It was hypothesized that if 
skeletal muscle tension is a mediator, it should be 
possible to generate significant heart rate increases by 
inconspicuous voluntary muscle tension. 11 Ss were 
instructed to generate inconspicuous muscle tension for 
90-sec periods. No gross muscle movements were 
observed, but average heart rate during the trials was 
over 13 bpm greater than pretrial base lines. Respiratory 
pattern changes and surface EMG changes did not 
reliably correlate with heart rate increases. It is con- 
cluded that inconspicuous muscle tension could be a 
mediator in human operant heart rate conditioning, and 
cannot be ruled out by absence of change in respiratory 


pattern or EMG.—J. Maser. 
6635. Fara, John W. & Catlett, Robert H. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Cardiac 
response and social behaviour in the guinea-pig 
(Cavia porcelus). ‘Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
19(3), 514-523.— Telemetered EKGs from 28 guinea pigs 
to investigate cardiac response (a) during daily activity, 
and (b) to changes in normal environment, including the 
introduction of other animals. When a wood rat was 
introduced to the guinea pigs, an immediate and 
consistent bradycardia (blocked by atropine), approach- 
ing 25% of S's resting heart rate, was demonstrated. This 
bradycardia was significantly greater for inter- than 
intraspecies" introductions, and Ss adapted physiolog- 
ive introductions of another animal. 


ically to success 

When placed together, the wood rat was the more 
aggressive of the 2 species, and the heart rate response 
was significantly greater during intensive inter- than 
intraspecies aggressive behavior. (23 ref.)—Journal ab- 


Mr Fields, Craig I. (Rockefeller U,) Instrumental 


conditioning of cardiac behavior. Dissertation Ab- 


ional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6073. 
stracie lark, I. & Oranskiy, I. (Urals S. M. 
chnic Inst., Sverdlovsk, USSR) Chastota 


Kirov Polytet 
hnol deyatelnosti | yeë periodicheskie sos- 
eee RICH. u lyudel umstvennogo truda e 
protsesse proizvodstvennol deyatel’nosti. [Periodic 
components of heart HM oy Ue о Сог 
erior, 1971(Mar), 107. , 47-50.—Cor- 
NUR changes in the course of the working 
day with the dominance of the sympathetic ог n 
sympathetic system. Under normotonic conditions, the 
periodicity identified on the autocorrelation е 
corresponds with the frequency of 3rd and 4th order 
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waves. A rapid damping of the autocorrelation curve 
indicates sympaticotonia, whereas parasympaticotonia 1s 
accompanied by a respiratory periodicity.—H. Bruml. 

6638. Marum, K. D., MacIntyre, J., & Armstrong, R. 
(Acadia U., Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada) Heart-rate 
conditioning, time estimation, and arousal level: 
Exploratory study. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 244.—Instructed 12 Ss to synchronize 
their pulse rate with an electronic metronome. EEG and 
EKG were monitored during 3 experimental and 3 
control sessions, and Ss made 3-min time judgments in 
each session. Some slight suggestive evidence was found 
for conditioning. EEG rates were higher during con- 
ditioning sessions. The highest heart rates were found 
with the metronome control conditions. Time judgments 
tended to be reciprocally related to EKG rates.—Author 
Abstract. 

6639, Reus, James Е. & Paré, William Р. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Lab., Perry Point, ny 
A multi-bin EKG counter. Conditional Reflex, 197: 
(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 123-126.—Describes an instrument 
which gives beats/unit time for a preset time period. The 
basic units are an input signal conditioner, a signal 
sorter, a clock, and a display, all of which are transistor 
digital logic cards. 

6640. Thomas, K. Jackson; Murphree, Oddist D., & 
Newton, Joseph E. (U. Arkansas) Effect of person and 
environment on heart rates in two strains of pointer 
dogs. Conditional Reflex, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 74- 
81.—Presents evidence that a heart rate response to 
person and petting occurs in both the nervous and the 
normal unrestrained pointer dog. Recent studies suggest 
the response is general and possibly genetically deter- 
mined. When restrained, only normal pointers showed a 
heart rate response to person and bradycardia upon 
petting. Both groups showed mean base line heart rates 
as much as 40 bpm lower in the restrained than in the 
unrestrained situation. There was little or no retention of 
a cardiac eine to aversive contingencies of 1 yr. 
previously. (20 ref.)—J. Maser. 

‘ pelear Dayid T. (Duke U.) Voluntary control 
of he: rate. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-В), 6091. = 
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6642. Bell, Wilson B. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 
Animal response to sonic booms. Joumal of 0 
Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 
3), 758-765.—Reviews reports and studies of animal 
response to sonic booms. Specific reactions to sonic 
booms differ according to the species involved, whether 
the animal is alone, and perhaps whether there has been 
previous exposure. Reactions vary and are not pre- 
dictable. Sonic boom reactions of several species are 
described with considerable detail on the reactions of 
mink. (31 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 

6643. Budgell, Philip. (Oxford U., England) Behav- 
loural thermoregulation in the Barbary dove (Strep- 
topelia risoria). Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
19(3), 524-531.—Trained 6 doves to influence envi- 
ronmental temperature by pecking in a Skinner box. It 
was found that Ss would work to increase environmental 
temperature when it fell below a certain value. Analysis 
of the thermoregulatory behavior by means of frequency 

analysis suggests that the behavior was controlled by 
brain temperature and acted in a simple feedback loop 
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containing an on-off threshold. (19 ref.)—/ournal ab- 
stract. 

6644. Cole, Charles W. & Goldstein, George S. 
(Colorado State U.) Consumption of ethanol as a 
function of sensory isolation. Learning & Motivation, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 363-370.—After 10 days of 
accommodation and a 16-day period in which drinking 
rates were established for all Ss, the relative consumption 
of either water or an alcohol solution was observed in 16 
adult male Long-Evans hooded rats in 2 groups for 14 
consecutive days. Group 1, maintained in the normal 
cage environment, showed a marked and stable pref- 
erence for water. Group II, placed in sensory isolation, 
reversed their water-alcohol solution consumption. 
Results are inconsistent with predictions derived from 
activation-level theory and support the concept of a 
neurochemical mechanism sensitive to level of stimulus 
ape as a factor in absolute consumption as well as 
rela! 


tive to preference for ethanol.—Journal abstract. 
6645. › С. J. (U. Erlangen-Nürnberg, Inst. of 
Pharmacology, W. Germany) Efficiency of thermo- 


lation іп acutely cold-exposed young and old 
s cg M Sciences, 1971(Nov), Vol. 10(22, Pt.1), 
1291-1298.—Exposed female mice to O°C at differing 
ages. Young Ss (4—6 wk.) showed a decrease of liver and 
muscle glycogen and an increase of nonesterified fatty 
acids in the serum. l-yr-old Ss did not mobilize their 
hepatic glycogen, and increased their oxygen consump- 
tion much less than young Ss. Old Ss were thus able to 
maintain their normal body temperature whereas young 
Ss were not.—W. E. Wood. 

6646. Gautier, Henry. (St. Antoine Medical School, 
Lab. of Physiology, Paris, France) Respiratory and 
heart rate responses to auditory stimulations. Phys- 
iology & Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 327 332.—Stud- 
ied respiratory and heart rate responses provoked by 
auditory stimulations in the course of 52 experiments 
with 27 human Ss. The spirogram and the heart rate were 
recorded. Sounds which were of near-threshold intensity 
with a duration of .1 sec. were delivered at random 
during the respiratory cycle. Respiratory responses 
coincident with stimulation were related qualitatively 
and quantitatively to the relative placement of the 
stimulation in the respiratory cycle and demonstrated à 
periodic excitability of the respiratory center to afferent 
stimuli. These respiratory responses were related to. the 
prestimulus value in agreement with the law of initia 
value. Respiratory cycles following the stimulation were 
modified in a constant way, independent of the place 0 
the sound in the respiratory cycle. These subsequent 
modifications were qualitatively analogous to respiratory 
responses observed by increasing the vigilance level. ( 
tef.)—Journal abstract. › 

6647. Henry, Kenneth R. (U. California, Davis) Ріппа 
reflex thresholds and audiogenic seizures: Devel” 
opmental changes after acoustic priming. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Арг), Vol 
79(1), 77-81—Exposed 200 16-day-old C57BL/6) mice 
to 30 sec. of 120-db noise (acoustic priming). Primed Ss 
and 220 unprimed Ss were tested on subsequent days fof 
either audiogenic seizures or an altered threshold to the 
Preyer pinnal reflex. Within 24 hr., the Preyer reflex 
threshold had decreased in primed Ss by 5.4 db., and а 
further decline of 10.1 db. occurred over the next 4 days- 
The 2 indices of audiogenic seizures did not show i 
corresponding change until the 2nd day after priming " 
is hypothesized that acoustic priming selectively disruP 
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inhibitory mechanisms which normally protect the CNS differences among treatments in regularity of activity, 
from an overload by intense sounds, and that audiogenic body weight, or brain weight. Results are discussed in 
seizures and the Preyer reflex are independently affected terms of input requirements for CNS development 
by this common event.—Journal abstract. and/or maintenance. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6648. Meyerson, F. Z., et al. (USSR Academy of 6650. Nudman, S. I. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Medical Sciences, Inst. ‘of Normal & Pathological Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) lzmenenle 
Physiology, Moscow) Uslovnye refleksy pri massiro- vysshei пегупої deyatel'nosti pod vliyaniem 
vannom | rastyanutom obuchenii zhivotnykh dvukh uskorenil и krys v ontogeneze. [Changes in higher 
razlichnykh geneticheskikh lini v protsesse adap- nervous activity under the influence of accelerations in 
tatsii k vysotnol gipoksil. [Conditioned reflexes in rats in ontogenesis.] Zhurnal Ёуззһеї Мегтупої 
massive and distributed learning of animals of two Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 502-508.—Con- 
different genetic lines in the process of adaptation to ducted experiments employing the motor defensive 
altitude hypoxia.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot Deyatel'nosti, method with programming control to determine the 


1971(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 470-477.—Compared the rate of effects of .6 and 10 g accelerations on CRs in rats 25 
elaboration and preservation of conditioned active days, 6 and 8 wk., 6, 12 and 18 mo. old. There were no 
avoidance and escape reflexes between mice of the substantial age differences in the changes of conditioned 
BALB/c and C57/BL6 lines in the course of adaptation activity under the influence of accelerations of .6 B. 
to altitude hypoxia in the mountains at an altitude of Greater accelerations (10 g) changed conditioned activ- 
3,200 m. Elaboration of CRs and testing of their ity: latencies and the RTs increased, as did the number 
preservation were carried out in “massive” ог “dis- of errors and of pairings needed for the elaboration and 
tributed” learning at 20- and 90-sec intervals, respec- reversal of the reflex. The 25 day and 6-wk-old Ss proved 
ascent, massive to be the most sensitive to the stress factor, This is 
learning resulted in conditioning being retarded in the Ss related to the structural and functional immaturity of the 


of the C57/BL6 line to a lesser extent than in Ss of the cerebral cortex at this stage of ontogenesis. The 2-mo Ss 
BALB/c line. At later dates on the 37th-40th day of exhibited tolerance to great accelerations by practically 
i all parameters of CR activity. (43 ref.)—English sum- 


ane to hypoxia, the rate of otn ве in ie 
/BL6 Ss rose 3-fold as compar wi e initial тагу. x HH 
value; in the BALB/c Ss it did not differ from the initial 6651. Paré, William P. (Veterans Agmina 
value. In. distributed learning after 5 days, an accel- Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Conflict duration, (ее ng 
eration of conditioning in the C57/BL6 line was schedule, and strain differences In соп yeer 
observed, while in the BALB/c line it sharply showed gastric ulcers. Physiology & Behavior, 197. e А el. 
down. During further adaptation, the rate of elaboration 8(2), 165-171.—Conducted 4 experiments on SS e e сор 
returned to the initial value in the C51/BL6 Ss, while of chronic conflict using à total of 570 Long-Evans male 
slowing down to a still greater extent in the BALB/c Ss. 
n either kind of learning, the degree of retaining de TA 
changed to a much smaller extent. It is hypo! es at did | ее d 
ine erences noted rellet eit og and ihe ob lence elei аер day 
namic processes underlyin| conditioning, and the ~ ы 5 t А 
consolidation ae responsible for the preservation ш p ney other day Seley, and Hol А 
of reflexes in Ss of both ines Са те Engin devel- a ‘owed that Wistar Ss were more Teese and 
ct-induc 
opmental observations on the effects of prolonged 
deprivation of low-voltage fastwave Sent, лш, vloers, ee Rag ab vensen, Stefan; Berglund, 
doermouae; Peromyscus maniculatus bett Boe ug pg ‘Carina. (National Inst. of Public 
opmental Р. i 1971, Vol. 4(4), 293-311— 
that е obiology а Ma ets with adult Health, Stockholm, Sweden) Experiments 9n the effect 
ртепшсе indicates 3 states of arousal: low-voltage, of soni 
(HVS a -sleepi (TS ы sow (ECoC) 3), aoc too the results of a field experiment in 
and E Т d mice while Sweden studying Г 
RRES VEN rome ected mice HVS, Military aircraft flew оста s ares genera females 
i W, but in different proportions dio those rero ^ 
uvenile Ss showed '4 more L an did a З П i 
effects of eme LVF-deprivation on 12 juvenile and flight pu. enn aoe 
12 adult mice was examined. Littermates were assigned aid of a visual ] tive reactions of Ss present at other 
to 1 of 4 14-day treatment conditions in an Age addition, the subjective t were evaluated with 
X Treatment ce LVF-deprived Ss perched on a sites under the sonic-boom r7 Кн оН 
pedestal over а shock-grid. Ss in the yoked control the a of a questionn tay KE 7 Schmidek, M., & 
condition had approximately equal free movement 6653. ra ао шо, Medical School, Brazil) 
volume as those restricted io the pedestal, and oo Timo-laria, С. (О. Pe mental temperature on ће 
"yoked" with respect to shock, Ss in the Sep eolon Influence of eg cycle in the rat. Dhsono. & 
vation condition were confined to а treadmill in motion өөр wa ; QU Feb) cle Ini), 363-371.— Studied 
19 of each 24 hr. Ss in the isolated condition were cage Behavior, | fulness cycle in 46 Wistar 


H i in 3 a 
alone, After treatment, Ss mo Aide ae e rait Ss were separated into 3 groups which were 


recording cages for 21 days. Juvenile LVF-deprived Ss ; 245, and 30° C and thereafter observed 
were more active, while adult LVF-deprived Ss were less adap! jen ds conditions of steady or varying temper- 


active than controls. There were no interpretable under sever 


tively, between pairings. 5 days after the 
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ature. A strong and complex influence of the envi- 
ronmental thermal conditions was demonstrated. Par- 
adoxical sleep was reduced at low and very high 
temperatures whereas arousal increased. Arousal and 
synchronized sleep were affected by the rate of temper- 
ature variation, and desynchronized sleep was affected 
only by the direction of variation. Previous adaptation 
shifted the range of sleep as a function of the adaptation 
temperature but also of the actual thermal level. A 
correlation between control of the sleep-wakefulness 
cycle and thermoregulation is discussed. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, & 

6654. Sidorova, 1. M. (Donetsk A. M. Gorky 
Medical Inst., USSR) Vliyanie adaptatsii К teplovomu 
vozdelstviyu na nekotorye formy vneshnego i 
vnutrennego tormozheniya. [Influence of adaptation 
to a thermal factor on some forms of the external and 
internal  inhibition.] Zhurnal  Vysshei —Nervnoi 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 213-215.—Inves- 
tigated changes of inhibition characteristics of CRs in 4 
dogs resulting from repetitive thermal applications which 
lead to thermal adaptation. Motor defensive CRs were 
elaborated. Adaptation temperature was 42-45°. After 
the CRs were firmly established an acute inhibition was 
attempted under normal conditions and in a surrounding 
of 45°. It was found that the high surrounding temper- 
ature accelerated the inhibition process of the motor 
defensive CR. The interaction of the components of a 
complex CR was investigated in the course of the 
adaptation of the organism to repeated thermal appli- 
cations. In normal temperature the strong component of 
a complex CR weakens the CR developed by the weaker 
component. In a surrounding of high temperature this 
effect gets smaller. There are considerable differences 
between the effect of thermal adaptation on internal and 
external inhibition processes.—J. Halev. 

6655. Starr, Joan M. (U. Georgia) The effects of 
social stimuli and shock on cardiac and renal 
systems in the dog. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3X(10-B), 6090. 

6656. Sulkin, Stephen D. (Duke U.) Behavioral 
responses of the developmental stages of two 
xanthid crabs to light, gravity, and pressure under 
laboratory conditions. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6134. 

6657. von Gierke, H. E, & Nixon, C. W. (Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research 
Lab., О.) Human response to sonic boom in the 
laboratory and the community. Journal of the Acous- 
tical Society of America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 3) 
766-782.—Discusses the loudness and annoyance of 
individual booms and their dependence on the boom 
overpressure and pressure-time function as well as the 
complex reaction of individuals, groups, and commu- 
nities exposed to sonic booms of varied magnitude and 
frequency. The few experiments available proving that 
even sonic booms of the maximum intensity presently 
feasible do not produce direct medical injury are 
described. Based on the integrated body of results of 
recent physiological, psychoacoustic, behavioral, and 

sociological studies in various countries, estimates of the 
effects and acceptability of regular, frequent supersonic 
commercial overland flight schedules are presented and 
discussed in terms of aircraft noise pollution in general. 
and of potential certification of aircraft with respect to 
noise and sonic boom. Findings support the current 
policy that commercial Supersonic transport aircraft will 
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not be permitted to fly over the United States unless and 
until the noise factors are brought within acceptable 
limits. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6658. Wright, William E., Werboff, Jack, & Haggett, 
Burton N. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Aging 
and water submersion in C57BL/6J mice: Initial 
performance and retest as a function of recovery 
and water temperature. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1971, Vol. 4(4), 363-373.— Tested a total of 300 
C57BL/6J male mice of 5 age groups in a water 
submersion task with 23.5*C water temperature. Ss were 
retested to evaluate recovery at either 24 or 168 hr. after 
initial test. The retest was conducted at 12.5, 23.5, or 
34.5°С. On the initial water submersion test, significant 
effects of advanced age were evident, with the oldest 
group (845 days) having the shortest time to submersion. 
No significant difference was evident between the 2 
younger age groups (350 and 470 days) with the longest 
time to submersion found in the middle (615 day) group. 
In the 2 oldest groups (720 and 845+ days), submersion 
time scores decreased progressively and significantly. On 
the retest, the effects of water temperature were linear 
and consistent across ages and conditions with increas- 
ing temperature resulting in longer time to submersion. 
The longer recovery time (168 hr.) to retest yielded 
inconsistent results with longer time to submersion 
scores found only in the 350- and 720-day-old groups. 
—Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 


6659. Cavalli-Sforza, L. L. & Bodmer, W. F. (Stanford 
U.) The genetics of human populations. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1971. xvi, 965 p. $27.50. 

6660. Festing, M. F. & Wright, M. K. (Medical 
Research Council, Laboratory Animals Center, Car- 
shalton, England) New semi-dominant mutation in the 
Syrian hamster. Nature, 1972(Mar), Vol. 236(5341), 

1-82. 

6661. Frank, Harry. (U. Michigan, Flint) Final note 
on why genetic correlations are not squared. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 233- 
234.—A. Jensen (see PA, Vol. 45:9170) supports his 
estimation of heritability from unsquared monozygotic 
twin correlations on the assertion that heritability 1s 
analogous to reliability. To substantiate this plausibility 
argument, a mathematical proof is presented whic 
expresses both heritability and reliability as coefficients 
of determination.—Journal abstract. 

6662. Harrington, Gordon M. (U. Northern Iowa) 
Strain differences among rats initiating exploration 
of differing environments. Psychonomic Science, 19 
(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 348-349. -Obtained latencies for 
emerging from the home cage in familiar and in DE 
surroundings for 557 rats from 12 inbred strains: ACI, 
A990, A35322, F344, INR, IR, MNR, MNR-a, MR. 
Т5І, TS3, and WAG. Significant strain effects, condition 
effects, and Genetic x Environmental interaction were 
found.—Journal abstract. us 

6663. Manning, Aubrey & Hirsch, Jerry. (U. аш 
burgh, Scotland) The effects of artificial selection К 
slow mating in Drosophila simulans: II. Genetic 
analysis of the slow mating line. Anima! Behaviour, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 448-453.— Studied the inheritance 
of the slow-mating characteristics of 1 selected line (S 
by crossing it with a normal, fast-mating line. Slow- 
mating behaved as a recessive character, F, an 
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back-crosses to SA segregated for fast- and slow-mating Results within each i 
: 4 | strain wer ў 
females Корадо ОО. ^ ры чыш however, ue avoidance snowed m КОТ 
Eo t of fast-mating variations between the strains whi 
progeny; this suggests that many loci are involved in the learning. Results of hybrid Vel gender ene A 
development of SA characteristics. However, the SA line those of their parents. (28 ref. )—English summa 
did not respond to counter-selection and yielded uni- 6668. Yeatman, Frank R. (U Illinois) Анет ted 
formly slow-mating sublines when inbred, suggesting replication of, and selective breeding for, ове. 
{һаї ЅА 15 homozygous for all genes that affect mating mental conditioning of Drosophila melanogaster. 
speed. These 2 at Ist sight, incompatible modes of Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr) Vol. 
тозы p pr and a compromise model is 32(10-B), 6093. Ў і i 
proposed.—Journal a stract. 6669. Yeatman, Frank R. & Hirsch, Jerry. (U. Illinois 
sim Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. Attempted replication of, and оне АГЕН 4 
Q н inai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) instrumental conditioning of Drosophila melano- 
ylogenetic evolutionary processes and learning. gaster. Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol, 19(3), 454- 
Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol. 70-2). 151-160.— Points 462.—The attempt to replicate failed to confirm pre- 
out that, in general, the vital processes of the body are viously reported instrumental conditioning. Further- 
entrusted to relatively automatic information-processing тоге, 10 generations of bidirecti 
control systems, programmed so that they function for 8 generations by 1 criterion and 2 by another, yielded no 
the most part without accompanying awareness, that can ^ response to selection for apparent individual differences 
be viewed as genetically ordained, “wired-in” sub- in performance on the conditioning test. (24 ref.) 
routines. It is suggested that these control systems can be  —Journal abstract. 


lutionary . Whi v 
y processes. While these phylogenetically ac PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


quired programs modify and determine the nature of 
ontogenetic learning, ontogenetic learning can also 6670. Hughes, William G. & Shean, Glenn D. (Coll. of 
modify the phylogenetically acquired programs —E. M. William & Mary) Ability to control GSR amplitude. 
Coles. Psychonomic ‘Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 309-311. 
6665. Senter, R. J., Persensky, J. J., Lewin, Stanley, & —Investigated the effects of Eysenck’s personality 
ditions upon ability 


Meyer, Dale. (U. Cincinnati) A ‘correlational study of factors and differential feedback cont 
to inhibit GSR amplitude to a CS. Using the MPI, 128 


alcohol consumption and kinship among rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 229-231. psychology students were classified as high- or low- 
i 1 neurotic introverts and assigned, in equal numbers, to 3 
of Long-Evans rats. Correlation coefficients (Pearson TS) experimental groups. Group 1 received immediate 
i licit instructions as to the experimental 
jved explicit instructions, and Group 3 
consumption as data points. No evidence of a геа- e series of classical trials without 
i feedback or instructions. Results indicate that only those 
of biological kinship was 55 receiving feedback and explicit instructions signif- 
icantly reduced GSR amplitude over trials. No effect was 
6666. Smith, Roy H. (Mary Washington Coll.) observed for personality factors—Journal abstract. 
Wildness and domestication in Mus musculus: A 6671. Luschen, Mary E. & Pierce, David M. Effect of 
behavioral analysis. Journal of Comparative & Physi- he menstrual cycle on mood and sexual arous- 
ological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 22-29.—Ex- ability. Journal of Sex Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
amined the behavioral characteristics which differentiate 41-47.—Measured mood states and sexual arousability 
at ovulation and premenstruation points in the menstrual 
3 produce them. 1 wild stock, cycle. 48 female undergraduates were assigned either to à 
3 inbred strains (C57 B1/10), DBA/2j, and A/j). and 3 р ulatory group. Affective mood was 
inbred crosses (N = 277) were divided by litter at measured using 60 selected words from the Affiliation, 
Aggression, Nurturance, and Succorance scales of the 
ys Ss were run Gough Adjective Check List. Sexual arousability was 
ized by rated while viewing color slides from male advertise- 
ments. Significant t test results show 
ere not themselves as m ^i) ovulatory gro 
consistently more like wilds than inbreds and showed remenstruation; anc, ovul о 1 
ys ессе of differential rearing. Wilds and inbreds тойа beh el eat Шо, ШО; than did 
iffered i i i i ing— enstrual group Ss. No 
abima are differenta ра ooa! 5, Nirtoramce. and Digne scores тае 
6667. Valatx, J. L., Verchere, G, Bu at, R., & Jouvet, significant. Findings indicate that aggression is lower 
M. (U. Lyon, Medical School, France) Evitements and pleasantness and sexual arousability higher at 
passif et actif chez deux souches de souris et leurs ovulation than during menstruation—E. B. Jaffa. 4 
hybrides. [Passive and active avoidance in two inbred 6672. Peterfreund, Emanuel & aprile bi Die 
strains of mice and their hybrids.] Physiology & Behavior, (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New 2 ds ) е 
1972(Feb), Vol. 8Q). ВУ еей 2 inbred strains of род ical activity, behavior, o 
mice, C57BR/cd and CBA, and their. hybrid strains in 2 subjective psychological experience: 1971, сй 
types of studies of learning. During the course of conflict, and defense. Psychological Issues, , Vol. 
learning passive avoidance in only 1 trial, the observed — 7(1-2). 169-178.—Presents examples 1 
i that, to minimize 


differences between the 2 strains were not important. 
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alarm and anxiety, the organism must respond in a 
specific adapted manner, exerting biological control and 
maintaining homeostasis and biological order. In terms 
of E. Peterfreund’s information-systems frame of ref- 
erence, that optimum activity, behavior, and subjective 
psychological experience result from an adequate over- 
all organismic program or range of programs.—£. M. 
Coles. 

6673. Rappaport, Herbert & Katkin, Edward S. (U. 
Dar Es-Salaam, Tanzania) Relationships among man- 
Ifest anxiety, response to stress, and the perception 
of autonomic activity. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 219-224.—Recorded 
the GSRs of a total of 48 male undergraduates with high 
or low anxiety levels (as measured by the MA scale), 
during exposure to a mild ego-involving stress or a 
nonstress condition. After an initial rest period, Ss in the 
stress condition were asked to identify their own 
"emotional responses" while monitored by a “lie 
detector." Results indicate that high-anxiety Ss showed a 
significant increase in GSR rate in the stress period when 
compared with low-anxiety Ss. Nonstress Ss showed no 
difference as a function of anxiety level. It is concluded 
that scores on the MA scale reflect "reactive" anxiety, 
the autonomic components of which are differentially 
elicited by ego-involving stress situations. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6674. Rhead, John C. (Stanford U.) Some physi- 
^ cres and cognitive aspects of hypnotic suscep- 
tibility. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6085-6086. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


6675. Fraüková, S. (Inst. of Human Nutrition, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Relationship between nutri- 
tion during lactation and maternal behaviour of rats. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 1- 
8.—Female rats in 3 groups were fed one of the following 
diets: low protein-high carbohydrate, low protein-high 
fat, well-balanced stock diet. On the 6th, 8th, and 10th 
day after delivery, E noted speed of retrieving the young 
after suckling and the distribution of maternal activities 
during a 180-sec testing period. Both groups fed the 
low-protein diet (especially the low protein-high car- 
bohydrate) showed impairment in maternal behavior, 
Le, longer time to retrieve scattered offspring, fewer 


offspring found, and more ti 
activities —H, Bani ey 
6676. Н 


learned preference rather than an unlearned i 
е omeostatic 
control and that it was cue-dependent. Either visual or 


selection to 
occur, but the preference was more marked when both 
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would not select caleium solutions but exhibited a 
relative preference for a calcium carbonate suspension. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6677. Lockard, Joan S., Ehle, Albert L., & Foltz, 
Eldon L. (U. Washington) Diurnal variation of ileum 
motility in monkey during different feeding and 
avoidance-conditioning schedules. Physiology & Be- 
havior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 195-200.— Recorded ileum 
motility in 9 rhesus monkeys continuously for 2 or 3 mo. 
via implanted, circumferential gut gauges of the Whitney 
strain gauge type. Normative gut motility data under 
constant laboratory conditions were realized and showed 
consistent diurnal motility profiles if an айе 
amount of food was ingested at the same time daily. 
Long-term avoidance conditioning did not disrupt the 
daily patterns. In addition to food boli in the ileum, the 
act of food ingestion seemed to be an important stimulus 
for distal ileum motility as measured in this study. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6678. McFarland, D. J. & Lloyd, I. H. (U. Oxford, 
England) Determination of the effect of feeding on 
drinking by a stochastic identification technique. 
Nature, 1972(Mar), Vol. 236(5343), 170-172.—Describes 
a method by which the effect of feeding on drinking 
behavior is assessed in terms of an impulse response. The 
method generally consisted of repeatedly presenting a 
stimulus at random intervals and correlating some aspect 
of the S's behavior (response function) with the stimu- 
lation sequence (input function). The experiment in- 
volved a single Barbary dove (Streptopelia risoria) which 
was kept hungry enough to pick at a red light whose 
illumination made food available in a pseudo-random 
binary sequence (PRBS). PRBS tests were run for 12-hr 
periods on alternate days. Results indicate a strong 
tendency for drinking to occur about 2 min. after food 
was made available. This finding is consistent with the 
view that normal drinking is highly dependent on feeding 
in doves as in rats. Tentative conclusions which support 
the PRBS method are presented.—P. Hertzberg. 

6679. Perez-Cruet, J., Tagliamonte, A., Tagliamonte, 
P., & Gessa, С. L. (National Institutes of Health, Lab. of 
Chemical Pharmacology, Bethesda, Md.) Changes In 
brain serotonin metabolism associated with fasting 
and satiation in rats. Life Sciences, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
ТІ, Pt. 2), 31-39.—Rats fasted for 24 hr. were fed for 2 
hr., after which time food was removed. Food intake 
decreased brain 5-hydroxyindole acetic acid and try- 
ptophan levels by about 22% and 27%, respectively, but 
did not modify brain serotonin concentration. These 
changes persisted for about 6 hr. The synthesis rate of 
brain serotonin was about 30% lower in Ss fed for 2 hr. 
than in Ss fasted for 24 hr. Food intake produced 
changes in plasma tryptophan opposite to those pro- 
duced in brain. Feeding also decreased brain serotonin 
turnover in hypophysectomized Ss.—Journal summary, 

6680. Donna M. (U. Illinois) A classica 
conditioning model for learned aversions to tastes 
panes AARRE deficiency. Diszertation Abstracts 

international, Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6093. 

6681. Donna M. (U. Minois) Conditioned 
Physiological changes associated with learne 
aversions to tastes paired with thiamine deficlency 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiologica! 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 189-200.—Deseribes 
ап experiment with 72 male Sprague-Dawley rats: 
Thiamine deficiency and recovery from deficiency Wer? 
Paired with distinctively flavored drinking solutions in а 
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procedure previously shown to produce learned aver- 
sions and/or preferences for tastes. Data suggest that 
tastes paired with deficiency elicited the symptoms of 
deficiency, while tastes paired with recovery elicited 
responses seen in recovery. Findings are discussed within 
the framework of a classical conditioning model of 
learned aversions.—Journal abstract. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6682. Harless, Marion. (Midwestern U. Isopods as 
subjects for behavioral research. pes of Biological 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 13-15.— Discusses 
isopods, small crustaceans, as suitable Ss for research in 
many courses involving behavioral analyses. The advan- 
tages of using sowbugs include easy procurement in most 
locales, simple maintenance, no danger to students, 
behavioral diversity across species, and prolific repro- 
duction and longevity for many species. Learning studies 
to date are referenced. (19 ret.)—Journal abstract. 
6683. McFarland, D. J. (Balliol Coll., Oxford, En- 
gland) Feedback mechanisms In animal behaviour. 
E uon. England: Academic Press, 1971. vii, 279 p. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


6684. Boden, Margaret A. (U. Sussex, England) 
Purposive explanation in ps! . Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1972. 408 р. 

6685. Dutch, J. & Brown, L. B. (Victoria U., 
Wellingion, New Zealand) Approach behavior to 
visual stimuli in chicks and rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 49-50. —Compared the approach 
behavior of 15 male Sprague-Dawley rats an 
Australorp chicks to visual stimuli that differed in 
complexity. Both chicks and rats showed a preference for 
the least complex stimulus. Running times, however, 
differed over trials, with chicks increasing and rats 
decreasing in speed.—Journal abstract: 

6686. Reventlow, Iven. (U- Kobenhavns, Denmark) 
Psykobiologisk sexologl. [Psycho-biological sexology-] 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1971, Мої. 233) 313-322.—The 
possibility that ethology may be relevant to human 
psychology is discussed with Special reference to sexua 
behavior. On the basis of some examples, €. courtship 
among sticklebacks and monkeys, some comparative 
reflexions on the motivational factors and their influence 
on the circumstantial behavior are advanced. (15 
ref,.)—English summary. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


6687. Kano, Takayoshi. (U. Ryukyus, Lab. of Human 
Ecology, Yogi, Okinawa) The chimpanzee Fil- 
abanga, western Tanzania. Primates, 1971( fol. 


6688. Morse, Roger A. (Cornell U.) Environmental 
control in the beehive. Scientific Americam ) 
Vol. 226(4), 92-98.—Deseribes mechanisms by which 
honeybees protect their stores of honey anc. a 
regulate temperature and humidity, and maintain sani- 
tary conditions within the hive.—P. Tolin. 
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6689. Sugiyama, Yukimaru, (Kyoto U., Primat 
Research “Inst, Japan) Characiersics of the social 
acaques (Macaca radiata). Pri y 

1971(Dec), Vol. 12(3-4), 247-266. ax ЭЁ: tn 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


6690. Gluck, John P. (U. Wisconsin) An operant 
analysis of the effects of differential rearing expe- 
rience in rhesus monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 32(10-В), 6074. 

6691. Gold, Peter S. (New York U.) The effects of 
sensory stimulation during embryogeny on Л 
hatching, and imprinting іп the domestic chick. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6074-6075. 

6692. Imes, Shirley A. & Eta Claire F. (Bradley 
U.) Emotionality in mice as a function of infantile 
stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
19-20.—Assigned 2 litters of inbred C57B1/10J mice 
(N = 74) to each of 6 groups consisting of 3 early 
experience and 2 later testing conditions. Early expe- 
rience consisted of handling, auditory stimulation 
(buzzer), or neither. ‘At 25-27 and 35-37 days, defecation 
and motility in both an open field and an enclosed 
runway were measured, with the buzzer present during 
testing for 37 Ss. The handled Ss were more emotional 
than the other earl experience groups, as shown by 
more defecation in the open field and less motility in the 
runway with the buzzer present—Journal abstract. 

6693. Impekoven, Monica. (Rutgers State U. Inst. of 
Animal Benaven Neare N.J.) ' ijr p г 
of calls а! рес п laughing gu 
ae atricilla L.). Animal Be viour, 1971(Aug), v. 
19(3). 475-480.—Exposed 7 2 types of 
parental calls (“cooing” and "kow") during the period of 


pipping and hatching. | 

hatching, birds exposed prenatally to cooin cki 

more often, when stimulated with that soun than Ss 
osed to that 


stimulated by kow, whether prenatally exp 
sound ог not.—Journal abstract. 
94. Johnson, Roger N., DeSisto, Michael J, & 


66 
oenig, Allen B. (Rama Coll., Mahwah, N.J.) Social 
А : n and in| itic 


and developmental е: 
Journal of Comparative & Physio- 


logical Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 237-242. 
—Measured the aggressive behavior of a total of 176 
male Long-Evans rats in 3 experiments. Ss raised in 
social isolation from weaning showed significantly more 
interspecific aggressivi termates г; 
with peers, as measured by the proportion initiating а 
killing attack against frogs in 6 
cross-species Tearing conditions 
roaches failed to form social chi , 

individually, these Ss killed the alien species as often as 
or more often than did controls. A 


adult Ss selecte r jive г 
killers after witnessing aggression 1 


А urnal abstract. 
y Ls, Lichstein, — & agit Gene Р. e 
i in, Primate h egional Primate eseare 
sherpa oO differentially raised rhesus 


ter) Reactions 
се to noxious stimulation. Developmental Psy- 


keys 
peered 1971, Vol. 4(4), 339-352.— Compared 5 adult 
male rhesus monkeys reared in social-sensory isolation 


with 6 socially raised controls in 2 studies assessing 
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aversive reactions to electric shock. In Exp. I, Ss had to 
absorb 2-sec of mouth-shock on a drinking tube to 
obtain water. When Ss went through a response cycle by 
overcoming a given shock level, taking a variable 
number of unshocked drinks, and going 3 min. without 
touching the drinking tube, the current was increased | 
step in a range from .1-2.5 ma. On measures of fluid 
intake and time/response cycle, isolates did not differ 
from controls. On shock trials, isolates tolerated higher 
levels of shock than controls, even though they were 
initially more reactive to very low current levels. Isolates 
also showed more negative generalized effects of shock 
on nonshocked drinking tube contacts at a time when 
controls showed almost no generalized effects. In Exp. 
П, a 2-choice free drinking situation indicated that shock 
was a noxious stimulus for both groups. Thus, as in rats 
and dogs, stimulus deprivation during rearing produced 
anomalous reactions to noxious stimulation in monkeys. 
—Journal abstract. 

6696. Mugford, Roger A. & Nowell, Norman W. 
(Petfoods Ltd., Melton Mowbray, England) Paternal 
stimulation during infancy: Effects upon aggression 


and open-field performance of mice. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
79(1), 30-36.—Studied aggression in random-bred albino 
Tuck TT strain male mice from Ist matings, reared by 
both рек (n = 13) and from 2nd matings, reared only 
by the mother (n = 15). Prolonged isolation from 
weaning induced more aggression in Ss from Ist matings 
than in Ss from a 2nd mating. In a 2nd experiment, 
fathers of 40 Ss were removed (a) shortly after mating, 
(b) at the litters’ birth, or (c) at weaning. In offspring 
isolated from weaning, Ss in condition с were signif- 
icantly more aggressive than those in a, while those in b 
showed an intermediate response. These differences did 
not occur when the period of isolation was broken by 50 
days of communal housing before aggression testing, 
although Ss in с defecated more in the open field. It is 
Suggested that young mice “imprint” toward the same 
odors of adult males which in later life elicit intermale 
aggression. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6697. Salzen, E. A., Lily, R. E., & McKeown, J. R. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland) Colour preference and imprin- 
ting in domestic chicks. Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 19(3), 542-547.—Tested 204 day-old dark-reared 
chicks for their approach responses to pairs of colored 
discs on white or black backgrounds. Results suggest 
that Ss chose on the basis of brightness contrast and that 
ted appeared bright and blue appeared dark. Red was 
preferred to green and yellow regardless of the back- 
ground, suggesting a true color preference for the red. In 
2 experiments, 65 Ss were reared in social isolation for 3 
days with a colored disc in the cage. When tested for 
color preferences, Ss reared with the red stimulus chose 
red rather than blue, an Opposite tendency to the control 
group. Ss reared with the blue stimulus showed pref- 
erence for blue over red. Ss reared with the ted disc 
Strongly preferred red to green; those reared with the 
green disc responded to red and green equally. It is 
concluded that experience of red reinforced an initial red 
preference, while experience of blue and green increased 
heir attractiveness at the expense of red. Exposure 

carning of, or imprinting with, static colored 2- 
dimensional stimuli occurs and interacts with innate 


due E (25 ref.)— Journal abstract, 


Robert S. & Seay, Bill. - 
homa State U.) Mother-infant separation Ард 
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moni (Macaca irus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 334- 
340.—Studied the behavior of 8 7-8 mo. old Java 
monkeys separated from their mothers and reunited after 
3 wk. Infant playing and related behaviors decreased 
during separation. Presence of a conspecific unfamiliar 
adult female mother-substitute did not alleviate the 
debilitating effects of separation. During reunion, Ss 
responded differentially to their own mothers regardless 
of whether they were returned to original or spatially- 
reoriented home cages. Most behaviors returned to 
preseparation levels, but the mother-infant relationship 
was intensified. Separation effects were not attributable 
to traumatic forceful removal of mothers, since 4 
controls separated and immediately returned. were 
minimally affected. Species differences in reaction to 
maternal separation are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6699, Spencer-Booth, Yvette & Hinde, Robert A. 
(Medical Research Council Unit on the Development 
and Integration of Behaviour, Cambridge, England) The 
effects of 13 days maternal separation on infant 
rhesus monkeys compared with those of shorter 
and repeated separations. Animal Behaviour, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 595-605.— Reports that the effects of 
removing the mothers of 6 infant rhesus monkeys for 13 
days were qualitatively similar to those found previously 
when the mothers were removed for 6 days. Ss’ behavior 
changed markedly in the Ist few days of separation; 
thereafter there was no clear evidence, from the measures 
used, of any further changes. After the mothers’ return, 
however, these Ss gave more distress calls and showed a 
greater depression of locomotor and play behavior than 
Ss whose mothers had been removed for only 6 
days.—Journal abstract. 

6700. Suomi, Stephen J. & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Primate Lab.) Social rehabilitation of 
isolate-reared monkeys. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 487-496.— Previous studies indis 
cate that monkeys reared in total social isolation for 
mo. or more exhibit apparently permanent social анар 
in appropriate play, aggressive, sexual, and materna 
behaviors. In the present study, 4 male rhesus monkeys 
that spent the Ist 6 mo. of life in total social isolati 
were permitted to interact with 4 female socially-norma 
controls 3 mo. younger than themselves. Within a few 
weeks isolate disturbance behaviors decreased subsia 
tially and were replaced by elementary socially-directo 
activity. After 6 mo. of exposure, isolate Ss were virtua у 
indistinguishable from controls both in terms of absence 
of disturbance behaviors and sophistication of social 
behaviors. The process of the observed recovery and fe 
implications for theoretical interpretations of the effec j 
of isolation rearing are discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. f 

6701. Vince, Margaret A. & Chinn, Susan. (=. 
Cambridge, Psychological Lab., England) Effects of 
external stimulation on the domestic chick's capac 
Ну to stand and walk. British Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 89-99.—Exposed Light Sussex 
chicks to various degrees of external stimulation an 
then measured rates of standing and walking in the СПО 
immediately following hatching. Ss were kept ard 
hatching, with or without other Ss, under different lig 
conditions and under different conditions of restriction. 
l group was stimulated artificially so that the chic 
hatched early. The slowest development was found s 
this last group. Ss reared in the light and with other Ss 
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showed the most rapid attainment of normal posture, 
followed by Ss reared in the light but in isolation. Ss 
restricted in the incubator until the time of testing 
developed more slowly. It is concluded that external 
stimulation can contribute towards, or retard, the 
development of this behavior. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6702. Wong, Roderick. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Infantile handling and associative 
processes of rats. British Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 101-108.—A review of the 
literature indicates that infantile handling has an effect 
on an animal’s later performance on various learning 
tasks. This effect may be the manifestation of at least 2 
possible processes. As a result of its direct effects on 
emotional and exploratory responsivity, infantile han- 
dling has an indirect effect on associative learning 
processes. Because the learning criteria used in previous 
handling studies involve an increase in operant level of 
goal-directed activity, it is difficult to determine whether 
handling directly facilitates later learning. In the present 
study, a total of 26 female Wistar albino handled (H) 
and nonhandled (NH) rats were trained in a brightness 
discrimination learning task. The effects of punishment 
were studied to prevent confounding activity level with 
learning. It was found that NH Ss required fewer trials 
than H Ss to relearn the formerly punished response. 
Results suggest the possibility that H Ss show greater 
retention of the learned fear response (hence greater 
associative ability) than NH Ss. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6703. Wooldridge, Frances L. (U. South Florida) 
Colobus guereza: Birth and infant development in 
captivity. Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 
481-485.—Describes labor postures performed during 
birth as a series of alternating torso stretches. Early 
development of this species differs from many 
World monkeys in that females, other than the mother, 
are allowed to handle the very young infant and males 
show considerable interest in the infants. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


6704. Evoy, William Н. & Jones, Brooks, P. (U. 
Miami, Lab. for Quantitative Biology) Motor patterns 
of male euglossine bees evoked by floral fragances. 
Animal Behaviour, 197\(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 583-588. 
—Determined from motion picture frame analysis that, 
during pollination of certain orchids, Ss collect fragrant 
chemical substances from the flower with _forelegs, 
transfer it to the midlegs, and finally to a cavity in the 
hindleg tibia. The activities of Eulaema cingulata, E 
meriana, and Euglossa liopoda were compared when 
attracted to different orchid species and to pure 
compounds on blotter pads. The sequence of activity was 
qualitatively similar in all cases, indicating that chemic 
cues are the principal trigger for the behavior. Species- 
specific differences in timing were noted, however, an 
also differences apparently related to floral species. 
Laboratory tests indicate that (a) the behavior was an 
innate motor pattern dependent on chemical triggers for 
initiation, and (b) active collection always precedes the 
transfer activity. (17 ref.)—/ournal abstract. 

6705. Guyomarc'h, J. C. (U. Rennes, Lab. of Etholo- 
gy, France) Les cris maternels chez les. gallinacés 
domestiques et leur ontogenése. [Relationships be- 
tween maternal cries and ontogeny in Gallinae.] Journal 
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de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1971(Jul), No. 
3-4, 381-400.—The vocal behavior of quail, turkey, and 
guinea hens during the parental phase is characterized by 
maternal cries in which sustained elements of uniform 
low pitch predominate. These vocalizations resemble 
certain precocious emissions, particularly the cries of 
young birds in social isolation. However, the young of 
these species may have familarized themselves with the 
form of maternal cries by the process of self-perception. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


6706. Bruning, James L., Schmeck, Ronald R., & 
Silver, Avrum I. (Ohio U.) Frustration, competing 
responses, and error making. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 47-48.—Examined the effects of 
competing responses on the performance of 39 hooded 
rats in a simple T maze where the number of competing 
responses inherent to the apparatus and situation were 
minimal, but where their occurrence could be manip- 
ulated. Following reversal training, Ss were frustrated 
just prior to the choice point of the T maze. Results 
support the prediction that frustrative nonreward would 
increase the general drive level which would, in turn, 
lead to greater frequency of choice errors.—Journal 
abstract. 

6707. Carder, Brooks. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Rats' preference for earned in comparison with free 
liquid reinforcers. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(1), 25-26.—Examined consummatory behavior in 2 
experiments with 12 and 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Ss 
were deprived of food or water and trained to leverpress 
for sucrose or water solutions. Ss preferred to leverpress 
for sucrose solution rather than to take it free, but 

referred free water over earned water. Adulteration of 
the sucrose solution with quinine produced а preference 
for free solution. Implications for а theory of the rat's 
preference for earned food are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. j 

6708. Cohen, Perrin S. & Tokieda, Frank К. (Florida 
State U.) Sucrose-water preference reversal in the 
Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
Vol, 79(2), 254-258. 
—Exposed 4 water-deprived male albino Carworth rats 
to each of 3 preference conditions. When given a 15-min 
preference test between a 7.4% sucrose solution and 
water, Ss ingested 81-91% of their total fluid intake from 
the sucrose bottle. When given a choice between 1 lick of 
water and 1 lick of the sucrose solution, Ss consistently 
preferred water. To determine if this water preference 


was related to dehydration, Ss were allowed to drink 
water immediately before the l-lick preference test. In 
inversely proportional to 


t drinking.—Journal abstract. 
ina. (U. Oxford, England) Shifts 


iwkins, Mari \ 
in chicks during feeding. Animal 
3), 575-582.—lested the 


tion during the course of a few 
are soared with 24 batches of Ss. 


] the cue: r c 
while Ss were feeding on con grains е 
і i tic grains. Ss арреаге 

ane EE tds in they were eating at the 


attention depending on 


time.—Journal abstract. 
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6710. Duncan, 1. J. & Wood-Gush, D. С. (Agricultural 
Research Council, Poultry Research Centre, Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Frustration and aggression in the domestic 
towl. Animal Behaviour, 197\(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 500- 
504.—Describes 4 experiments in which adult Brown 
Leghorn fowls were deprived of food and then frustrated 
by presenting food under a Perspex cover. Results show 
that (a) frustration caused a large increase in 4 indices of 
aggression in hens; (b) with any pair of hens, only 1 
showed an increase in aggressiveness; (c) ion was 
elicited with repeated exposure to frustration; (d) hens 
which were dominant in 1 situation and submissive in 
another showed an increase in aggression only when they 
were dominant; (е) when frustrated, cockerels showed a 
large increase in overt aggression towards hens which 
they usually dominated passively; and (f) aggression 
following frustration increased with food deprivation 
time preceding frustration. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6711. Edson, Patricia H. & Gallup, Gordon G. (Tulane 
U.) Tonic immobility as a fear response in lizards 
(Anolis carolinensis). Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 26(1), 27-28.—Studied the role of fear in mediating 
the immobility response in 3 experiments with a total of 
71 anoles. In Exp. I, a significant relationship between 
level of preinduction shock and duration of immobility 
was found. Exp. II revealed a significant effect of brief 
exposure to a loud noise on the resulting duration of 
immobility. In Exp. III, Ss immobilized in the visual 
presence of an E showed longer reactions than those 
immobilized from behind a barrier. Findings support a 
fear interpretation of animal hypnosis —Journal abstract. 

6712. Frank, Lawrence H. & Meyer, Merle E. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Activity in rainbow 
trout (Salmo gairdneri) as a function of acclimation 
and thermal environment. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
_ Jun), Vol. 23(5), 377-378.—Compared the activity of 16 
rainbow trout acclimated at 12°C to that of 16 Ss 
acclimated at 22° C over a 15-min exposure to each of 4 
thermal environments (12, 17, 22, and 27° C). Activity 
increased with increases in environmental temperature, 
and Ss acclimated at 12°C were significantly more 
active than those acclimated at 22° С. Results suggest 
that increases in environmental temperature may be 
aversive and that subsequent activity due to thermal 
increases may be ран of an avoidance ог escape 
mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

6713. French, David; Palestino, & Leeb, 
Charles. (Claremont Graduate School) Preference for 
warning in an unavoidable shock situation: Rep- 
lication and extension. Psychological Reports, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 7274.—Replicated and extended K. 
Lockard’s (see PA, Vol. 37:7793 and Vol. 39:14153) 
finding of a preference for warning in an unavoidable 
Shock situation. 5 male Long-Evans hooded rats were 
tested individually in a 2-compartment grid shuttle box 
and preference for signal prior to unavoidable shock 
over a shock-alone Was observed. Ss were tested at 
Warning durations of 3, 5, 10, 20 and 30 sec. All Ss 


exhibited a clear reference for the si - ie 
dition, Koc Tess o or SEALED De 


Í duration of ing., 
bsiraen of warning.—Journal 
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WAG. Where comparable, the data were consistent with 
the data of previous studies, though pointing toward 
different interpretations. Data provide an example of the 
problems of scale transformation.—Journal abstract. 

6715. Hymowitz, Norman. (Rutgers State U.) Sched- 
ule-induced polydipsia and aggression in rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 226-228, 
—In Experiment 1, exposed 2 groups of 6 Long-Evans 
hooded rats to an increasing series of fixed-ratio (FR) 
food schedules. 2 Ss had free access to water within the 
chamber, while the others had free access to Sprague- 
Dawley albino rat targets of the same sex. Ss with water 
available demonstrated schedule-induced polydipsia 
(SIP), while the 2nd group failed to demonstrate 
schedule-induced aggression (SIA). In a 2nd experiment, 
the same Ss were exposed to random alternations 
between FR 200 and FR 20, with a target available 
within the operant chamber. No evidence of increases in 
aggression was found. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6716. Manosevitz, Martin & Montemayor, Raymond 
J. (U. Texas) Interaction of environmental enrich- 
ment and . Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 67-76.—As- 
sessed the effects of exposure to an enriched envi- 
ronment, from birth-38 days of age, using 3 behavioral 
tests: open field, exploration, and running wheels. 144 
inbred mice from 3 strains (A/J, C3H/HeJ, and 
CS7BL/103) were used as Ss in a 3 x 2 х 2 factorial 
design: 3 strains, enriched and control treatment, and 
males and females. Significant main effects due to strain, 
treatment, and trials were found in open-field activity, 
exploration, and running-wheel activity. Main effects 
due to strain and trials were found in open-field 
defecation. Genotype interacted with treatment on 3 of 
the 5 dependent measures and interacted with trials on 
all measures. Coefficients of genetic determination for 
the various dependent measures were between .08 and 
43. Results support the hypothesis that environmental 
enrichment increased activity and decreased exploration. 
(28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6717. Morlock, Gerald W., Frank, Lawrence H., & 
Meyer, Merle E. (Western Washington State Coll.) 
Activity in chicks as a function of visual loss and 
within-test duration. Psychonomic Science, 197 (Ma) 
Vol. 23(3), 200 —Compared the activity of 38 blinde Чч 
White Leghorn cockeral chicks to that of 38 nonblinde 
chicks during a 12-min activity test. The hypothesis that 
blinded Ss would be less active than nonblinded Ss was 
not supported. Activity, as measured by disruption of a 
photobeam, increased significantly across the 3 sic 
Sive 4-min periods of the activity test. Results sugges 
that the decline in activity often observed in rodents 
during an activity test may not always be an adequate 
measure of habituation to the test environment.—Journal 
abstract. & 

6718. Morlock, Gerald W., McCormick, Charles E~ 
Meyer, Merle E. (Western Washington State Coll.) The 
effect of a stranger's presence on the exploratory 
behavior of rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), VOl- 
2X1) 34.—Used a 2-group randomized design 10 
evaluate the exploration of a 5-path elevated maze by 
male Holtzman rats in the presence of the caretaker an 
of a stranger. Ss explored the maze more in the presence 
of the caretaker (р < .01). Further analysis indicate 
that Ss avoided the paths of the maze adjacent to m 
stranger (р < .01), but did not approach the ра the 
adjacent to the caretaker (p < .01). Data suggest that 
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caretaker effect in rats is a function of the presence of a Sprague-Dawley rats, 50, 90 and 150 days old, received 
stranger, rather than the presence of S's caretaker, during 10 tests in an open field. Younger Ss were both 
exploration —J' ournal abstract. T significantly more active and showed different trends in 
6719. Nagy, Z. Michael. (Bowling Green State U.) activity over tests than older Ss. Also, as a function of 
Open-field activity of retinal regenerate C3H mice: tests, younger Ss became less thigmotaxic and showed 
Further evidence of some visual capacities. Psy- less defecation, while the oldest Ss showed a relatively 
chonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 37-38.—Tested constant degree of thigmotaxis and a relatively constant 
6 groups of 20 male rd C3H mice in the open field under level of defecation over tests. Younger Ss spent signif- 
various illumination conditions for 4 consecutive days. 2 icantly more time grooming than older ones and all Ss 
groups were tested under either a high or low level of increased grooming time over tests. It is suggested that 
illumination on each day, while the other groups were level of curiosity in young and old rats might be equal 
exposed to an illumination change following the Ist of2 but that younger rats are less fearful than older 
test min. 2 groups received a l-sec change to the other rats.—Journal abstract. 
level and then a return to the original illumination level. 6724. Wagner, Mahlon W. (State University Coll. 
The 2 remaining groups received the entire 2nd min. of | New York, Oswego) Rodent preferences for mannitol 
testing at the other illumination level. Activity changed and sorbitol, two “sweeteners.” Psychonomic Science, 
in a predictable direction as а function of the illumi- 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 331-332.—Exposed male Holtz- 
nation change. Results suggest visual functioning of man albino rats io sorbitol, mannitol, water, and 
some degree in this strain.—Journal. abstract. saccharin in 24-hr preference tests. Ss overwhelmingly 
6720. Owings, Donald H. & Lockard, Robert B. (U. avoided both sorbitol and mannitol. These results are 
Washington) Different nocturnal activity patterns of integrated within the general framework of preference 
Peromyscus californicus and Peromyscus eremicus testing in animals and humans and the need for a precise 
In lunar lighting. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan) Vol. definition of “sweetener” with respect to toxicity and 
22(1), 63-64.—Compared the total night-time activity- taste-—Journal abstract. 
wheel running by 2 sympatric species of mice, P. 
californicus (n = 8) and P. eremicus (n = 7), under the LEARNING 
ише “cb om sun and moon cycles. Leg eps by 675 Animal learning: Learning не 
. californicus i wi e ni б i : 
nicus correlated negat У repealed, Nature, 1972(Feb), Vol. 235(5338) 3667 


duration of moonlight, while that of P. eremicus 


correlated positively. Results are discussed in terms of a 367.—Discusses the work of P. Rozin 
how animals learn to avoid poisons and how they learn 


temporal di i iti clusion.—Journal 1 | how t 
ИЙЕР imension of compe ЫНЫН to select diets which ipee vitamin mes nun 
6721. Ruskin, Robert S. & Corman, Charles D. (West noted that this type of learnin, requires as little as 1 trial, 
Virginia U competition in a spans delays of many hours between the occurrence of 

keinin UO ee оа ate and once of d and по M 
M ( -252.— ts the internal sensation with something eaten. The asso- 
(May), Vol. 23(3), 251 252. Tested 48 male hooded га! the і VEA Srt LE ааа 


bo ginti bec = ey 6 "dee food ated Such findings do not 
fond zed at ench level, showed Sex Dine, act derived a ened y e principle of biological 
кашса aa ao ae afc eel coron eS 
Кл ы Pel. ТО nine a em 
ur bern ve o RN danai ena "retention of aversively motivated behav- 


Learning & Motivation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 44- 


nomic Sci Vol. 23(3), 219-220.—Eval- . П ti 
uated bici mr dpi mu о of psychogenic experimental Брага е Ed aces ae 
polydipsia. 7 thirsty male hooded rats were allowed (Group D), or detaine 9 ; SR Reteation e 
water from a burette in a test box. Later, when hungry, prior to retention be ¢ Le ine ‘a D groups and 
they were given food pellets on à 90-ѕес free fixed- jor t M good OR groups IT hs; performance was 
interval schedule. This procedure was followed during edd to the retention interval per se, but, rather, to 


daily 3-hr sessions for 14 days, water being available in but | 
i e ime spent out of the fear-eliciting training 
ырш eaae БЕ аа the amount These Findings, plus the findings of a 2nd 


Subjected to the same schedule but with water available peines i вО additional Ss Ves ich relaxation’? 


during sessions. Their behavior with water available was experimeranction was explicitly teste 4. fail to substan- 


Compared: t trols which had not receiv e а 
ше ré ing НОНЕ Sater The group which had been tiate the feat A ЕЛ ur cem of the detention 
pretrained showed a retardation in their acquisition of pr 13 Ga i пао у nbid Ragland) 

; hwater snail (Limnea stagnalis). 


polydipsia.—Journal abstract. 

6723. Valle, Fred, P. (U. British Columbee ests Habituation In а fre одир), Vol. 196) 463-474. 
couver, Canada) Rats’ performance on repeated tests A nimal Behaviour, 8); ou 40 freshwater 
In the open field as a function of $95. cessum snails to visual and mechanical stimuli decreased in 


Science, 1971(Jun) Vol. 23(5) 333-335.—36 male 
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amplitude and frequency after repeated stimulation but 
latency remained constant. The effects were short-lived. 
Habituation of individual Ss was consistent over a series 
of 20 trials but with considerable variability between 
individuals. There was no interaction of visual and 
mechanical stimuli, and complex stimuli habituated 
more slowly than simple ones. Timing of stimuli had no 
effect. Dishabituation was demonstrated and considered 
a special case of sensitization. Results were integrated in 
a black box model. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6728. Costanzo, Domenic J. & Cox, Webster G. 
(Muskingum Coll) Habit reversal improvement in 
crayfish. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
13(1), 11-12.— Taught 2 groups of 4 male and 4 female 
stream crayfish a combined visual-spatial discrimination 
with contingencies of reward alone or reward plus 
punishment. Ss were then taught 9 daily reversals and 
demonstrated overall improvement with successive re- 
versals. Analysis of sex and reinforcement conditions 
revealed no differences or interactions in initial learning 
or habit reversal improvement.—Journal abstract. 

6729. Durup, Henri. (Inst. of Neurophysiology & 
Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) Observing-re- 
sponse model and elimination learning. Acta Psycho- 
logica, 1972(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 37-47.—Considers that a 
special type of elimination learning occurs where, in a 
multiple choice experiment with correction procedure, S 
does not possess any discriminative cue associated to the 
different doors of which only 1 corresponds to the 
correct issue. When a rat or another animal is placed in 
such a situation, it can only learn not to repeat an 
incorrect response already given during the same trial (as 
the correct response changes from 1 trial to another, with 
no cue available). A stochastic model is described, whose 
parameters are the probabilities of the responses after 
observation of a door, and the probabilities of temporary 
interruption of the random or systematic exploration of 
the panel of doors, according to the reactions to those 
doors. Comparison of experimental with theoretical 
numbers of Tecurrences shows the interaction of elim- 
ination learning with phenomena, eg., obstinacy or 
Systematic avoidance of a door. In this analysis of 
behavior at a molecular level, the model essentially plays 
the part of a null hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

6730. Medin, Douglas L. (Rockefeller U.) Role of 
reinforcement in discrimination learning set in 
monkeys. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(May), Vol. 77(5), 
305-318.—Analyzes the major theoretical explanations 
of learning-set (LS) formation in monkeys after review- 
ing empirical research on the role of reinforcement in LS 
formation. Studies Showing that a reward can function to 
decrease as well as increase the probability of choosing 
an object cast doubt upon theories based on an 
automatic strengthening function of reward. Hypothesis 
or strategy selection theories avoid this problem by 
assuming hypotheses, rather than responses, are subject 
to reinforcement principles, but hypothesis theories are 
at best incomplete in their treatment of retention. A 
theory which assumes that LS formation results from 
between-problem stimulus generalization of feedback 
from expected rewards is consistent both with retention 
studies and with experiments on the function of reward 
in LS, suggesting that LS formation: need not be 
considered a complex abstractive process. (94 ref.) 

—Journal abstract. 

6731. Saunders, James C. Chen, Chia-Shoi 
Pridmore, Peter À. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
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Australia) Successive habit-reversal learning in 
monotreme Tachyglossus aculeatus (Echidna), An- 
imal Behaviour, 1971(Aug) Vol. 19(3), 552-555, 
—Trained 3 Ss (monotreme Echidna, a primitive egg- 
laying mammal) on a spatial habit-reversal task using a 


simple Т maze. All Ss exhibited significant reduction in _ 


the number of errors committed on successive reversals, 
The rapid reduction in errors resembled the “mammal- 
like” performance reported for many mammalian spe- 
cies.—Journal abstract. 

6732. Schadler, Margaret & Thomas, David В. (U. 
Colorado) On the acquisition of dimensional stim- 
ulus control by the pigeon. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 82- 
89.—Trained 80 domestic pigeons to peck a white 
illuminated key for variable interval (V1) reinforcement. 
Ss were tested for angularity generalization folc 
5, 10, or 20 min. of VI-reinforced exposure to a given 
angle. For 40 Ss, the line angle was 90^; for the others, 
30^. The O-min Ss showed a systematic preference for 
90°; however, 5 min. of training (with either SP value) 
produced nondifferential responding during gen 
zation testing. Both 10 and 20 min. of training produced 
reliable gradients peaking at the S^ values, with the 
20-min gradient sharper but not reliably so. Further- 
more, the 2 20-min gradients, peaking at 90° and 30°, 
were equal in slope. The various groups did not differ 
reliably in absolute level of responding during gener- 
alization testing, suggesting that response strength was 
fully established prior to the introduction of line training. 
Under this condition, dimensional stimulus control was 
acquired very rapidly and initial stimulus preferences 
were as rapidly overcome.—Journal abstract. 

6733. ew Henk J. (U. Louvain, Center for 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Belgium) 
Group learning versus individual learning as ob- 
served in fish learning a maze (Barbus conchonius 
and Carassius auratus). Psychologica Belgica, 1969, 
Vol. 9(2), 141-165.—Investigated whether fish, Barbus 
conchonius and Carassius auratus, learn better on а 
group or individual basis to swim through a relatively 
simple maze in order to obtain food. The experiment Was 
divided into a learning and a test phase. Phase 1 was 
devoted to teaching the Ss to swim through the maze. 
The Ss were divided into 2 experimental groups, Group 
A consisting of Ss learning individually, Group B of 
learning in a group. The score was the time taken to 
reach the food on each trial. Phase 1 was immediately 
followed by Phase 2 in which all Ss were tested 
individually or in groups, irrespective of prior learning 
conditions. Results show that Group B showed a mark 
progress over Group A. The superiority of group 
learning as opposed to individual learning in these 
experiments can be explained, hypothetically, by the 
reciprocal activation of the members and the anxiety 
reduction in the group. These 2 mechanisms contribut 
to the same overall effect: a more intense exploration 0! 
the maze by Ss іп a group. Results are discussed wi 
teference to the concept of social facilitation develo 
by experimental social psychology as well as to mass 
effects described in animal population. (3. p. ref. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


6734. Borgealt, Alan J., Donahoe, John W. & 
Weinstein, Alexander. (U. Massachusetts) Effects 
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delayed and trace components of a соті 
on conditioned suppression and heart a Шш wa increased as the preset height of the bow 
on Cone Science, 1972Jan), Vol. 26(1), 13-15.—Ran 24 ifting was approached. This indicated the presence of 
male. Sprague-Dawley albino rats on 150 classical Fix ceti of kinesthetic stimuli. Then, as the maximum of 
ma ditioning trials with a compoum d CS paired with : e parameters was achieved, search stoppages began to 
shock. Then barpressing and heart-rate responses to the песни movements became  single-staged, i.e 
Ist (S) and 2nd (S) occurring components and to the th esthetic analysis ceased. In a single experiment, when 
compound (S, ) were assessed using A- conditioned К тей pressure amplitude remained constant, as 
suppression procedure. The decrease in barpressing and the m or its achievement changed, the accuracy of 
Lond x to Fa gane y to S, in the group in eme uid vor aed get 0 оноо 
‚ and S, overlappe uring conditionin ,—English summary. 
T group). In the S, -trace group, in which S, Ee Sm Сон А. (U. Pittsburgh) Facili- 
ere presented successively, S, was а more effective learning by prio ат of instrumental appetitive 
mper than S,. The presence of cardiac acceleration Dissertation ү (райо aT сотон 
ооа but deceleration during testing is 32(10-В), 6071-6072. Vagos, ЧӘТАРП Vol 
o the effects of barpressi ivi ” Elki l 
раар е ЛС pes E а А М ge ) hs DE 
. Brackbill, Robert M. &B „ Augusta, Ga.) Trans-response 
(Franklin & Marshall Coll) edere eeepc eimi a of an operant established prior to 
slons as a function of the number of CS-US pairs. Feb), V а дайа. усон 1912 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1). 25-26. Da }, ves лш, ааз 
—Gave 40 Charles River Sprague-Dawley rats 2-choice pects vies = «ср agile Semere dm 
К e рий еге sf ЙЫШ had been brought perse а оао nlr yas qe 
‹ Е огрһіпе rochloride for 1, 2, 4, 8, ог i i i 1 
Б trials. Results indicate that the conditioned aversion Rec paa ШШЕ st се ромад 
bs quite pronounced after only 2 trials and that trained Ss continuously каш to doge 
ека, of single stimulus consumption of the CS pressing during a chain-pull extinction test emitted 
se dem. roro cone trials was not significantly fewer responses than controls, а pena 
red o the preference data.—Journal ab- uper P is Г i рр A similar 
же „Соц, Arthur, (Syracuse U.) “Conditioned extinguished under ponte ae SP for | 
Dier g”: A specific or nonspecific response? pressing, а result limiting the generality: of reports of 5° 
iTA ation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. facilitation across response classe: 
C) 6068—6069. 6741. Firsov, L. А. (USSR Academy of Sciences. 
[x 7: Crowell бев R. & Anderson, D. Chris (0. Райо ша o6 Physiology, : 
аага! o in intensity, interstimulus interval, kom vzaimodelstvii rezervnol i орегайупої pamyati 
ЗБ сотан ееп preconditioning CS exposures и vysshikh 1 nizshikh obez’yan. [Dynamic interaction 
Physiologi oning with rats. Journal of Comparative & between the reserve and operating memory in apes and 
298 gical Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 291- monkeys.] Zhurnal Vyssheï Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1970 
a remand the relationship between precon- (Jan), Vol. 20(1), 64-70,—Studied the interaction be- 
conditi в exposure to а stimulus later employed in tween long- and short-term memory under conditions of 
Se ns as a CS and suppression of а icking 1 conflict (sudden switching over of a 
etn ih the presence of that stimulus, in 2 ехрег- negative CS to a positive one by means of delayed 
=й Ме a total of 216 male albino Sprague-Dawley reaction). Data point to a progressive development of 
iret xp. I, a direct relationship was found between operative trace processes 
xen y of preconditioning stimulus and magnitude of ; 
ron теде There was also evidence for the 6742. Golda, V. (Palacky С, Medical School, 
Чен stimulus intensity during conditioning and the choslovakia) Right-left differentiation of 
воот of generalization decrement Wien con- instrumental grasping reactions to quantitative and 
Ex ТЕ and test stimulus intensities were not the same. directional cues: Preliminary communication, Activ- 
ie T d showed that preconditioning CS exposure Vol. 13(1), 
tegardi suppression to the test CS on the Ist test trial,  58.—Trained 7 adult cats to pot the forepaw into the 
or pre а of interval between preconditioning exposures channel of the food dispenser. Ss were traine 
673 Resa and conditioning—Journal abstract. for grasping for pre 
. Denisova, I. M. & Kosilov, S. А. (USSR the criterion of 96% correct 
intermittent tone, (reaction 0! 


A 
cademy of Pedagogical Sciences, Inst. of Physiology & f the preferred paw) and a 


erred paw). 


Physi 5 
apa Education, Moscow) Formirovanie continuo ‹ 
rshenstvovanie tselenapraviennyk When both stimuli were presented during the same 
session, 5 Ss reached the criterion of more m e 
the 


t 
ү. оешу dvizhenil y zhivotnykh. [Formation and і j 
Zhur Ry of purposeful precise movements in animals] correct responses. During another testing perio 
nal Vyssher Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. direction of the stimulus was atypically combined and 5 
in 80-92.5% of cases.—H. Bruml. 


2 А 
0(1), 78-84.—Trained dogs to press а lever precisely Ss reacted correctly 1n 
i E. & Samoilov, M. I. (USSR Academy 


Wi 5 
oe leg. With a certain effort and amplitude of д S УІ 
their е, a bowl with food coincided with an opening in of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neu- 
traini ansparent jacket, and the S received the food. As rophysiol Vliyanie zadnekoreshkovol 
At Tee progressed, the precision of pressure improved. sistemy slozhnogo 
e initial stage the number and duration of searc oboronitel'nogo uslovnogo refleksa. [Influence of 
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deafferentation in the posterior roots on a system of 
complex defensive conditioned reflex.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Меғупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21(3), 487- 
491.—Defensive CRs were elaborated in 5 dogs involv- 
ing disruption of the pain stimulation of the hindleg by 
the flexion of the contralateral foreleg. Sound and 
mechanical stimulation of the skin were used as CSs. The 
instrumental reaction of the foreleg and the classical CR 
of the hindleg were studied. Chronic intermittent 
extinction of reflexes (by the discontinuation of the pain 
reinforcement), their recovery, and deafferentation of the 
stimulated hindleg were carried out in succession. After 
the operation, the instrumental reactions of the foreleg 
persisted and subsequently changed in the same way as 
during extinction, the classical CRs on the hind, 
deafferentated leg, unlike the course of preoperational 
extinction, disappeared. Data are discussed from the 
point of view of the difference between mechanisms of 
classical and instrumental CRs.—English summary. 
6744. Kettlewell, Neil M., Woolston, Donald С. & 
Berger, Laurence H. (U. Montana) Effects of atten- 
uating cutaneous afferent activity on a preestab- 
lished nictitating membrane response in rabbits. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 299-306.—Conducted 3 exper- 
iments with a total of 27 New Zealand albino rabbits. Ss" 
nictitating membrane response conditioned during high 
levels of cutaneous afferent activity from the cornea and 
paraorbital region. Afferent activity levels were con- 
trolled by varying UCS locus, corneal applications of a 
local anesthetic (596 tetracaine hydrochloride), and 
exerting mechanical tension on the eyelids. After 
attainment of criterion levels of responding, levels of 
afferent activity were varied. Results indicate that 
subsequent response levels were a direct function of 
cutaneous afferent activity. Latency and amplitude 
measurements of the UCR under procedures used to 
manipulate cutaneous afferent activity did not support 
the eke г ызны impedence of the 
Tesponse. Stimulus change did not appear to be criti 
important. (24 ref.) Journal Tibe n nre 


геПехеѕ.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnot Deyatel’nosti, 1970 
(Шап), Vol. 20(1), 197-199. — Studied binary CRs in 4 


nents of the binary reflex can become disinhibited 
proving that in а binary CR its 2 components can nid 
separately and independently of each other.—/. Haley, 

6746. Leonard, Dale W., Fischbein, Lewis C, & 
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Monteau, Joyce E. (Purdue U.) The effects of inter- 
polated US alone (USa) presentations on classical 
nictitating membrane conditioning in rabbit 
( lagus cuniculus). Conditional Reflex, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 107-114.—Classically conditioned the 
rabbit nictitating membrane response using a 1,000-Hz 
tone (CS) paired with circumorbital shock (UCS) ata 
250-msec CS-UCS interval. 2 experimental groups 
received additional presentations of the UCS given alone 
(UCSa) either 30 sec. (Group E30) or 60 sec. (Group 
E60) following each CS-UCS pairing, and their per- 
formance was compared to that of controls (Group 00) 
which never experienced UCSa. Presentations of UCSa 
resulted in significant and approximately 2 per- 
formance decrements in both experimental groups 
relative to the C60 controls. However, no significant 
differences among the groups appeared during an 
extinction phase. The effects of UCSa presentations 
appeared to favor Rescorla's view.—J. Maser. 

6747. Leonard, Dale W. & Monteau, Joyce E. (U. 
Rochester, Medical Center) Does CS intensity deter- 
mine CR amplitude? Psychonomic Science, 1971 (Jun), 
Vol. 23(5), 369-371.—Classically conditioned фе пісе 
titating membrane response of 3 groups of 8 naive New 
Zealand rabbits (Groups LS, LM, and SM) to different 
pairs of loud (95 db.), medium (82 db.), or soft (75 db.) 
CS intensities (within-S design). In agreement with G. R. 
Grice's variable threshold (VT) model, CR frequency. 
and latency were functions of CS intensity, and the use 
of extended (1,000 msec.) CS-alone test trials in Group 
LS indicated that a proportionately greater number of 
CRs to the soft tone were being obscured by UCS. 
However, the test trials also indicate that CR amplitude 
is significantly increased by CS intensity, a result 
unexpected from the VT model.—Journal abstract. : 

6748. Lozhkin, N. I. (USSR Ministry of Health, Inst. 
of Biophysics, Moscow) K voprosu ob ots 
e razdrazhitelel pri  ispol'zovanil: 
dvigatel'no-pishchevol metodiki. [Delay of uncon- 
ditioned stimuli in the motor alimentary conditioning.) 
Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatelnosti, 1970(Jan), Vols 
20(1), 10-13.—In experiments on 30 rats with elaborated 
motor food CRs, the influence of 3 variants of delay of 
UCSs from conditioned on CR parameters was studi 
For the Ist group food was placed in the feeding tro 
simultaneously with the beginning of CS and before 
conditioned opening of the trough. For the 2nd at 
the food was placed immediately after the CR 
regardless of its speed. For the 3rd group the food was 
Placed regularly in 5 sec. after the beginning of 
conditioned signal and regardless of the RT. It has been 
established that in all 3 variants the investiga! 
instrumental CRs are subject to all the laws stated for the 
food salivary and defensive motor CRs: stabilization, 
extinction, restoration, specialization (elaboration © 
differentiation). There were no significant differences 
between the groups of Ss in the stability of CRs, the 
speed of their extinction, restoration and elaboration of 
differentiation. The 3rd group exhibited some increase 1m 
the CRs latencies as compared with the Ist and 2nd 
groups, apparently owing to the interference of retar 
inhibition in the delay phase of unconditioned signals. 
—English summary. (3 

6749. Miller, Laurence & Price, Ronald D. (Western 
Washington State Coll.) Stimulus compounding and 
response summation with an instrumental running 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
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52-53.—Gave discrimination training to 4 male albino 
rats in a straight alley using 18 trials/day with rein- 
forcement in the presence of a light, tone, and no light or 
tone. A light and a tone each maintained a certain speed 
of an instrumental running response. When the light and 
tone were combined, their compound maintained a 
faster running speed than that maintained by either the 
light or tone alone. Results are interpreted in terms of 
summation of the response tendencies maintained by 
each stimulus and further demonstrate the wide gener- 
ality of this phenomenon. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6750. Morton, Randall & Kleinginna, Paul. (Georgia 
Southern Coll.) Running speed and mortality rate of 
Bipalium kewense as à function of different is of 
Illumination. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 13(1), 25-26.—Examined the effects of illumination 
levels on the behavior of 28 land planarians (Bipalium 
kewense). Ss were found to follow be grain in a straignt 
wooden runway. Running speed was directly propor- 
tional to the body length. The intensity of an overhead 
incandescent light was varied and found to be related to 
mortality rate. An escape paradigm led to no signs of 
learning, and running speed was not significantly related 
to illumination level.—Journal abstract. 

6751. Price Edward О. (State U. New York, Coll. of 
Forestry, Syracuse) Domestication and early expe- 
rlence effects on escape condi ing in the Norway 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 51-55.—Compared 16 male and 
16 female wild and domestic Norway rats reared in both 
field and laboratory environments in the acquisition and 
inhibition of a conditioned escape response. mestic 
were conditioned in significantly 
performance was not differentially inhibited by air 
blasting during postacquisition test sessions. Rearing 
environment had no effect on either acquisi 
inhibition of the conditioned response. (16 re )—Јоита! 
abstract. 

6752. Rescorla, 
conditioning in discrete-trial bar pressing. Journal of 


Findings 


of the compound. (16 ref. 'ournal abstract. 

I 6753. Rudenko, L. P. (USSR ‘Academy of Sciences, 
nst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, 
Moscow) K kharakteristike tonicheskikh uslovn! 
refleksov. [Characteristics of tonic conditioned reflexes. 
Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Mar). Vol. 
21Q), 431-437.—In an experiment on dogs with a 
conditioned switching over of secretory food and motor 
defensive CRs, tonic CRs which change the functional 
State of the nervous substrate and provide working 
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readiness were studied. Despite the apparent absence of 
an effector end in such reflexes, more adequate recording 
methods (e.g., EMG of leg muscles) permit revelation of 
their effector manifestations. Experiments with the 
reversal of defensive reflexes from 1 leg to another have 
shown that tonic CRs are more labile than phasic ones. 
They readily become adequate to the changed situation, 
while phasic CRs only gradually adjust themselves to the 
situation. Such an extreme reactivity appears to underlie 
their important function —English summary. 

6754. Sergeyev, B. F. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology & Biochem- 
istry, Leningrad) Metodika obrazovaniya vremennykh 
svyazel u beskhvostykh amfibii. [Method of formation 
of temporary connections in anurian amphibians.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Метупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 623-626. 

6755. Shimoff, Eliot H. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) 
Measurement of behavioral effects of the CER 

ure. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
67-71.—Considers that, while the disadvantages of 
absolute measures of the behavioral effects of response 
rate in the CER procedure are well-known, there are 
several often unrecogni difficulties with the use of 
suppression ratios. The most serious difficulty is related 
to changes in pre-S, response rates and to nonuniformity 
of response rate in the presence of S,. Several alternative 
metrics either describing the response pattern in S, or: 
focusing on some specifíc component of the pattern are 
suggested. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6156. Struchkov, M. 1. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, 
Moscow) Pryamye i porao uslovnye svyazi pri 

е 


stimuli.) Zhurnal Vysshet Мегупої Deyatel'nosti, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 210), 423-430.—Electrical stimulation of the 
skin was paired with s 

on 4 dogs. Pairing was carried out in 2 sequences: 
food-»electric shock, shock-food. In either case for- 
ward and backward conditioned associations are formed, 
be represented diagramatically as 

ockexfood.—En, lish summary. 

NS Y Ya. (USSR Academy of Medical 
rimental Medicine, ОЙ 
Uslovnye refleksy па absolyutnye 
Шака razdrazhitelel u burykh medvedel. [Con- 
ditioned reflexes to relative and absolute cues In brown 
bears.] Zhurnal Vysshei Мегупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Mar), 


Vol. 21(2); 


Discrimination 


А Patrick E., Crumbaugh, Charles M., 
М: С ДК. ре еей, Elaine. (Southern Methodist О.) 
Facilitation of an N-R ern discrimination by 
shock on N trials. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 30(1), 333-334.— Trained 2 groups of 10 female 


albino rats each in a runway оп a single alternation 
artial reward schedule. 1 group receive 


contingent оп running On all nonrewarded trials. 


remaining Ss receiv 


jected ITIs and not runn 
а Both groups learned a pattern discrimination, 


but the contingent-shock Ss learned earlier and per- 


The 
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formed better than the noncontingent-shock Ss. These 
data suggest that punishment can profitably be consid- 
ered from the point of view of aftereffects theory. 
—Journal abstract. 3 P 

6759. Denny, M. Ray & Tortora, Daniel F. (Michigan 
State U.) A stimulus trace interpretation of the 
overlearning reversal effect In a black-white dis- 
crimination. Learning & Motivation, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
2(4), 371-375.—48 male Sprague-Dawley rats, assigned 
to 1 of 4 equal groups ina 2x2 factorial design, 
received equivalent training in a black-white discrim- 
ination and then either were reversed immediately (IR) 
or given 200% overtraining (OR). Postacquisition cri- 
terion, 2 goal-box cue (GB) groups had the cues of the 
Choice point replicated in the goal area, and 2 no- 
goal-box cue (NGB) groups did not. Groups GB-OR, 
GB-IR, and NGB-OR learned the reversal in about the 
same number of days (trials). As predicted, however, 
Group NGB-IR learned significantly slower than Group 
NGB-OR, yielding an overlearning reversal effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

6760. Duplissea, David С. & Waller, Т. Gary. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Effect of houselight 
conditions on masking of angularity-stimulus con- 
trol. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
55-58.—18 White Carneaux pigeons received nondif- 
ferential training to a white vertical line on a red 
surround with houselight illumination (Group HL), or 
without HL (Group NHL). Stimulus control on the 
angularity dimension was measured with both red and 
black surround. The relative gradients on the red and 
black surround did not differ significantly from Group 
HL. For Group NHL, the gradient on the black 
surround was significantly steeper than the red surround. 

Between groups, the relative gradient on the black 
surround was steeper for Group NHL, but gradients did 
not differ on the red surround. Results support the 
hypothesis that stimuli from a more dominant dimension 
mask control exercised by stimuli from a less dominant 
dimension.—Journal abstract. 

6761. Galbraith, Karen. (Lakeshore Psychiatric Hosp., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Extinction following dis- 
crimination and the persistent discrimination effect. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Јап), Vol. 26(1), 7-9. —At- 
tempted to replicate the persistent discrimination (PD) 
effect and to compare extinction rates and patterns to 
stimuli which had served as positive (S+) or negative 
(S-) discriminanda in a discrimination test. 10 albino 
Wistar rats received 176 discrimination trials followed by 
80 continuously reinforced trials and 36 extinction trials, 
The PD effect did not appear. Extinction rates to 8+ 
and S- were equivalent, with the pattern of extinction 
resembling that typically found following continuous 
rather than partial reinforcement. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6762. Groesbeck, Richard W. & Duerfeldt, Pryse H. 
(Gonzaga U.) Some relevant variables in observa- 
tional learning of the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 41-43—Examined several aspects of 
observational experience to determine their relative 
contribution to observational learning in 60 male 
Long-Evans rats. Ss viewed demonstrator rats perform 
different aspects of a visual discrimination task for water 

reinforcement on an elevated Y maze. Ss were then 
tested for trials and errors to reach criterion on the same 
task. Modeling aspects of the demonstrator’s perform- 
ance were most important, while vicarious reinforcement 
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had little effect. Informational and following aspects also 
had impact.—Journal abstract. 7 

6763. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) Relative 
effects of early rearing environment and genotype 
on discrimination learning in house mice. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
79(2), 243-253.—Reared 768 house mice from 6 inbred 
strains and their F, crosses in enriched or smaller 
laboratory cages for the Ist 6 wk. of life. Performance 
was then measured on black-white and vertical-hori- 
zontal discrimination, transfer of training, nonvisual T 
maze, and reversal learning tasks. Results indicate a 
strong degree of directional dominance on all but | task. 
On all tasks, early enrichment and maternal effects were 
extremely small relative to the amount of normal genetic 
variation found among the strains. Few Genotype 
X Environment interactions were found. A high genetic 
correlation was found between visual discrimination 
tasks, which in turn were negatively correlated with 
nonvisual T-maze performance. (45 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6764. Hornbuckle, Phyllis A. (Virginia Common- 
wealth U.) Delayed-response performance as a 
function of sensory stimulation in the squirrel and 
owl monkey. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 99-104.—Assessed the 
effect of light vs. dark and noise vs. quiet on delayed- 
response performance in 1 male and 3 female squirrel 
and 4 male owl monkeys. Squirrel monkeys performed 
better in the dark than in the light, while owl monkeys 
performed better in the light than in the dark. Both 
Species made more errors in noise than in quiet. 
Response latencies were slower under dark conditions 
for squirrel monkeys and under light conditions for owl 
monkeys.—Journal abstract. 

6765. Karr, Andrew. (Columbia U.) Differential 
responses to line orientation after training to а 
blank stimulus. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
23(3), 212-213.—Trained 3 male White Carneaux pi- 
geons to respond with variable-interval food reinforce- 
ment in the presence of a green key. During extinction, 
lines of different orientation were projected on the green 
field. Responding to these stimuli was differential but 
idiosyncratic. These findings may present methodolog- 
ical problems to Es using 2 dimensions to measure 
gradients of generalization of inhibition—Journal ab- 
stract. 

_ 6766. Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Duke U., Medical Center, 
Div. of Pediatric Neurology) Discrimination of orl- 
entation by rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
22(1), 50.—Studied discrimination learning along the 
dimension of orientation in 28 male hooded rats. S5 
experienced decreasing difficulty depending on whether 
the figures were reversed, inverted, reversed and in- 
verted, or rotated, relative to each other, a hierarchy 
identical to that previously established in humans. 
—Journal abstract. X 

6767. Mandler, Jean M. (U. California, San Diego) 
Multiple stimulus discrimination learning: Il. ш 
of prior training. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
23(3), 195-196.—Assigned 48 male hooded rats to groups 
receiving no training, criterion training on a black-white 
discrimination, or Overtraining on the discrimination: 
Subsequent performance on multiple-stimulus visua 
discriminations improved as a function of amount 0! 
prior training. Performance, however, indicated no 
changes in positive and negative stimulus control as prior 
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training was increased from criterion performance to 
include overtraining. It is concluded that the greater S+ 
control following overtraining found in previous data 
may not be generalized stimulus control but specific to 
the stimuli used in acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

6768. Rudolph, R. L., Van Houten, R., & Maddox, J. 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Condi- 
tional discrimination training and peak shifts in the 
pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 
255-256.—Trained 5 Silver King pigeons to make a 
conditional spectral discrimination with the presence and 
absence of a line serving as the conditional cue. In the 
presence of the line, responses to 540 nanometers (nm.) 
were reinforced and responses to 530 nm. were extin- 
guished; in the absence of the line, responses to 530 nm. 
were reinforced and responses to 540 nm. were extin- 
guished. Results of a spectral generalization test admin- 
istered in both the presence and absence of the line show 
that all Ss exhibited conditional peak shifts.—Journal 
abstract. 

6769. Shaffer, Olivia A. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Object 
discrimination as error factor and as correct re- 
sponse. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6087. 

6770. Waller, Т. 
Canada) The effect of percentage 
compound-cue discrimination learning by rats. 
Learning & Motivation, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 376- 
385.—Trained 88 naive male albino Holtzman rats, in 2 
experiments, in a simultaneous discrimination in which 
brightness and texture were redundant relevant stimulus 
dimensions and reward was consistent (CR) or parti 
(PR). Following acquisition training, Ss were given 
single-dimension tests of each dimension or were 
transferred to a discrimination in which only 1 of the 
dimensions was relevant. Percentage of reward had no 
effect on single-dimension tests of either dimension or on 
brightness transfer, but CR Ss performed better than Р) 
Ss in texture transfer. Implications for attention theory 
and for the methodology of measuring amount learne 
about a stimulus dimension аге indicated.—Journal 
abstract. 

6771. Williams, Ben A. (Colorado Coll.) The effects 
of intertrial interval on discrimination reversal 
learning in the pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 
(May), Vol. 23(3), 241-243.—Trained 6 White Carneaux 
pigeons on an extensive series of color-discrimination 
reversal problems with an ITI of 4 sec. Ss were then 
shifted to ITI values of 15, 30, and 60 sec., with each ITI 
being used for either 10 or 20 successive reversal 
problems. Reversal learning proficiency was found to be 
an inverse function of ITI. Learning proficiency within a 
given ITI increased during training оп the 15-sec ITI but 
decreased during training on the 30- and 60-sec ITIs. 
—Journal abstract. 

6772. Wilson, Martha. (U- Connecticut) Assimilation 
and contrast effects in visual discrimination 
thesus monkeys. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Мау), Vol. 93(2), 219-282.—Presented sets of 
visual stimuli which differed on 1 of 3 dimensions 
(length, orientation, or density) to 12 rhesus monkeys. Ss 
judged the sets in a paired-comparison Pf ure. The 
discriminability of any pair of stimuli was a function of 2 
factors: the physical distance between the stimuli and the 
relationship of the stimuli to the adaptation level of the 
Series. Results point to categorical perception in à 
nonspeech mode, independent of identification training. 
—Journal abstract. 


Gary. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
of reward on 
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6773. Wong, Roderick. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Goal-box valence as a determinant 
of runway ance. Acta Psychologica, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 36(1), 72-15.—Attempted to demonstrate that 16 
female Wistar albino rats are capable of exhibiting 
differential approach tendencies to goal-box cues which 
differ in valence. The experiment involved 3 stages: (a) 
running was rewarded in the gray goal-box of a gray 
runway, (b) Ss were given a series of rewarded and 
nonrewarded placements into black or white boxes, and 
(c) Ss were tested under extinction conditions from a 
gray start-box in a gray runway and ran to either black 
or white goal-boxes. After 8 rewarded exposures to the 
$+ cues and 8 nonrewarded exposures to the S- cues, Ss 
exhibited differential responding to these cues during 
subsequent test trials. Results indicate that it is possible 
to endow goal-box brightness cues with differential 
valence with a minimal number of rewarded and 
nonrewarded placements. It is clear that Ss’ approach 
latencies to goal-box cues reflect the acquired value of 
these cues.—Journal. abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


6774. Bintz, John. (U. California, Davis) Effect of 
йу on the retention of an avoidance 
nse. Psychonomic Science, 197\(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
f 60 male Long-Evans hooded 
shuttle-avoidance conditioning 
with a tone CS and a shock intensity of .4, 8, or 1.6 ma. 
Within each group, 4 subgroups were matched on the 
number of avoidances during acquisition and given 
retention tests of 20 trials at 5 min., 1, 4, or 24 hr. after 
training. The terminal level of acqui: 
was an inverted U-shaped function of 
intensity, and performance during retention tests was a 
U-shaped function of the retention interval, with the 
urri 1 hr. for the .8-ma shock group 


ini occurring at 
nd or Ше 4- and 1.6-ma shock groups. 


and at 4 br 
stract. 

enn Ck А., Ulm, Ronald R., & Drews, 

e) The effects of shock intensity 

í duration on the operant level 

of response. Psychonomic Sci- 

ence, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 7-8.—Studied 32 male Wistar 


2 factorial matrix varying shock intensit: 
N Shoc 


uniformly en- 
tes. It is conclu ed that cS 
ITls, and low shock intensities each 


laneta americana, in a yok 
Paradigm exhibit escape ог avoidance learning, OT both. 


for avoidance learning у i 
i t found. Asymptotic, avoidance 


learning was foun 
advantages of defining 
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differences developing during training are discussed. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. " 
6777. Hurwitz, Harry M., Harzem, Peter, & Kulig, 
Beverley. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Comparisons 
of two measures of free-operant avoidance under 
iwo conditions of response feedback. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
24(1) 92-97.—Studied lever-pressing responses of 6 
female hooded rats under a free-operant avoidance 
procedure, in 6 2-hr sessions. 3 of the Ss were given an 
added visual feedback for each response; they avoided 
shocks more effectively than the Ss without the feedback. 
2 different measures of overall performance in free- 
operant avoidance were applied to the results of the 
experiment. There was little difference between the 
measures: both reflected the Ss’ performance equally 
well. Relative merits of the measures and the criteria for 
selecting 1 of them are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
6778. Leonard, Dale W., Tafeen, Stuart O., & Fey, 
Steven G. (Purdue U.) The transfer of one-way and 
handled-shuttle pretraining to standard-shuttle avoi- 
dance learning. Learning & Motivation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
3(1), 59-72.—Gave 4 groups of 15 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats no pretraining or pretraining on a l-way 
and/or handled-shuttle task before training under 
standard (unhandled) shuttle conditions. The extent to 
which each pretraining experience transferred to the 
more complex task was evaluated. Performance on the 
handled-shuttle task was intermediate to that found with 
the l-way or standard-shuttle tasks; l-way training 
transferred moderately well to the handled-shuttle task, 
while standard-shuttle was easily mastered after pre- 
training with the handled-shuttle task. Transfer tended to 
be all-or-none for Ss pretrained on l-way, ie. a few 
pretrained Ss performed without error when shifted to 
the shuttle tasks, whereas the performance of Ss who 
made 1 or more nonavoidances following transfer was 
not facilitated by pretraining. Exp. П, with 40 Ss, 
investigated the effect of the particular temporal locus of 
handling. A tendency was found for faster conditioning 
when handling was given immediately rather than at 
delayed or random intervals following a response. These 
m s are т with the hypothesis that handling 
unctions is a nondirectional, informational cue i 
shuttle task.—Journal abstract. лн tone 
6779. Levis, Donald J. & Stamp! t 
Iowa) Effects of serial CS presentation on shuttlebox 
avoidance responding. Learning & Motivation, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 73-90.—Studied shuttlebox avoidance 
responding in 400 male albino rats as a function of 
various ie Не 
consisted of (а) а single stimulus (S,), (Б) a 2- 
compound (S,S)) CeO SEM 
which the Ist stimulus terminated at the midpoint of the 


c ‚ or (d) a 
2-component seríal compound (S,/S,S,) which consisted 
of S, for the Ist ' of the CS-UCS interval and of S, + S, 

he The serial 
conditions (S,/S,, S/S,S;) reliably produced more avoid- 
ance responses than the nonserial CS conditions (S,, 
515,). The modal response latency of the nonserial 
conditions was approximately 2.5 sec., measured from 
CS onset, and the modal response latency in the serial 
groups was 10.5 sec., or 2.5 sec. after the onset of the 2nd 
stimulus in the chain. Exp. II and III provided data 
which indicate that increased avoidance responding 
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obtained with serial CS presentations was not due to the 
increased number of stimulus onsets and terminations 
for these groups or to the shorter CS durations resulting 
from the division of the serial conditions into 2 
distinctive segments. Various theoretical implications of 
these findings are discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

6780. Mankins, Sandra L. & Ragusa, Donald M. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Effects of interpolated 
escape training on discriminated leverpress avoid- 
ance. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 15- 
16.—Used a discriminated leverpress avoidance pro- 
cedure to show that interpolated escape training (ie, 
CS-omission training) causes a decrement in subsequent 
avoidance performance. 32 albino male Sprague-Dawley 
rats were given 150 avoidance trials. The 24 experimental 
Ss then received 10, 30, or 90 escape trials, followed 
immediately by an additional 75 avoidance trials (test 
trials). The experimental groups all differed significantly 
on the Ist 25 test trials from the control, which received 
225 uninterrupted avoidance trials. The obtained decre- 
ment is discussed in terms of its relevance to a related 
study by J. Bloom and B. Campbell (see PA, Vol. 
40:8631) and the “learned-helplessness” literature. 
—Journal abstract. 

6781. Matthews, T. James; Morin, Lawrence P., & 
Church, Russell M. (New York U.) Avoidance of 
thermal stimuli in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 59-60.—Extended the study of 
thermally motivated instrumental behavior to the avoid- 
ance-conditioning paradigm. 6 naive male albino Nor- 
way rats were trained on a thermal Sidman avoidance 
schedule. The UCS temperature and the ambient 
temperature were varied, while the temporal properties 
of the schedule were held constant. Results indicate that 
whenever the difference between the 2 thermal condi- 
tions was sufficient to sustain responding, the probability 
of an avoidance response was related to the mean of the 
UCS and ambient temperatures.—Journal abstract. 

6782. Nagy, Z. Michael; Misanin, James R., & Olsen, 
Peter. (Bowling Green State U.) Instrumental escape 
learning in neonatal C3H mice. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 23(3), 201-203.—Gave 5 groups of 20 
C3H mice, 3-11 days of age, 25 trials in a straight-alley 
shock-escape task. Improved performance was indicated 
by a decrease in the number of competing responses 
made over training trials by all age groups and by an 
increase in the number of trials on which no competing 
Tesponses occurred for groups 5—11 days of age. Running 
speeds ^s rem to reflect differences between age 
Broups in the development of motor abilities rather than 
in learning capacities. Results support previous research 
indicating successful escape learning in neonatal mice 
and rats 5 days of age and extend this general finding to 
C3H mice as young as 3 days of age.—Journal abstract. 

6783. Reyni James Н. (Hope Coll.) Differen- 
tiation of escape and avoidance responding in rats- 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology; 
1972(Apr), Vol. 79(1), 165—170.—Examined escape an 
avoidance performance in 144 female Holtzman albino 
rats by factorially arranging immediate or postpone 
and UCS termination with shuttle or bar-press escape 
and avoidance responses. High levels of avoidance 
Tesponding occurred only when the shuttle response 
(running) was both the escape and avoidance response 
Perhaps reflecting that rats are prepared to run bU 
contraprepared to bar press when threatened by aversive 
stimulation. In addition, postponed UCS termination 
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reduced avoidance performance drastically while CS 
termination conditions were without effect. Measures of 
UCS duration and clock terminations also indicated that 
immediate UCS termination was superior to postponed 
termination but additionally showed that this was so 
because postponed termination seriously impaired es- 
cape behavior. Results have particular relevance for how 
escape responses become anticipatory —Journal abstract, 
6784, Santacana Altimiras, M. P. & Alvarez Peález, R. 
(Higher Council of Scientific Investigations, Madrid, 
Spain) Efectos del intervalo entre el estímulo incon- 
dicional en Іа adquisición de un condicionamiento 
defensivo. [Effects of the interval between the uncon- 
Geared i in ше acquisition of a defensive 
itioning.] Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
34(2), 105-112.—Studied the fonction of i aV UCS 
interstimulus interval (ISI) on the acquisition of an active 
avoidance learning of the shuttle-box with 39 white 
Wistar rats. It was found that the longer the ISI the 
better was performance in the shuttle-box. The asymtotic 
level of learning curves was higher for Ss with the longest 
ISI. Latencies of the avoidance responses showed 
adaptation to the ISI. Avoidance responses tended to 
appear at about the midpoint of the ISI. Results show the 
Ж in which distinct intervals between CS and UCS are 
i le to modify learning curves in a situation concerning 
е acquisition of active defensive conditioning. (French 
summary)—English summary. 
Е 6785. Scobie, Stanley R. (State U. New York, 
Ion) Interaction of an aversive Pavlovian 
poner stimulus with aversively and appetitively 
Ph vated operants in rats. Journal of Comparative 
Аса! Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 79(2), 171- 
E ро» results of 5 experiments with a total of 168 
Ho е albino Sprague-Dawley rats. Presentation of an 
е CS produced an acceleration of free-operant 
ашап shock-avoidance responding only if the CS had 
en paried with a relatively Me nod UCS. Stimuli 
baited with a relatively strong UCS produced suppres- 
ie of avoidance responding. With appropriate shoc 
неу both suppression and acceleration were 
oA ained. Responses of controls showed that this effect 
| d not due to interactions between the operant response 
eS UCS. In a within-S experiment, the same aversive 
( ath pares suppression of an appetitive response 
Уй, \) and acceleration of avoidance. However, # 
к ich had produced avoidance acceleration did not 
pr ad an appetitive operant. (23 ref.)—Journal ab- 
tee Sharp, Lawrence Е. (U.S. Air Force Academy) 
patter ng as a function of territory-related behavior 
Eu [йа in the blue gourami (Trich pterus tr 
$25 rii Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 2365); 
Gaus .—Used 5 groups of 20 ‘adult male Three-Spot 
fis each to test the hypothesis that territoria 
id iad and preference for a particular territory serve 
E ance the learning of an avoidance response. The 
for P conditions were occupation of Vf of a shuttlebox 
a period of 0, 24, 48, 72, and 96 hr., which established 


tl + ibl 

me Operational definition of territorial familiarity- 

ssed variables for the group conditions were As 
i iche 


pa or absence of food and a sterile or enti 
environment in the familiar half of Me shuttlebox. Data 
Gain that the interaction of territorial familiarity WI 
pref significantly improved learning. ‘Additionally, 
Tel; erence for a particular territory appeared to be 
lated to availability of food but not to quality of 


envi 
Vironment.—Journal abstract. 
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6787. Stokman, Cornelis L., Glusman, Murra 
& 
con Wallace J. (New York State Psychiatric bu 
ew York) Comparison of aversive thresholds in 
cats obtained by the methods of titration and 
constant stimull. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(1), 1-3.—Measured aversive thresholds in 5 female 
cats by titration and constant stimuli, using 3- and 15-sec 
ITIs. At the 3-sec ITI the aversive thresholds were 
significantly higher than those for the 15-sec ITI only for 


rats. 3 


were followed by 3 presentations o! the flavored water 
the time delay between 


drinking and injection, and the number of trials effected 


curve. The rate of acquisition of the response was relate 
to both the Drug-Dose Level x Trials interaction and 
the Time Interval X Trials interaction, while the rate of 


extinction was rel 
х Trials interaction.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


6789. Asmayan, N. V. & Golitsyn, G. A. O prinyatil 
reshenli v situatsil vybora. (Decision making in à 
choice situation.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 72-81.—Operationally defines the basic factors 
determining choice behavior: motivation, amount an 
quality of reinforcer, time of reinforcement, and prob- 
ability of reinforcement. A formula is presented incor- 
porating these quantities and predicting the behavior of 
an animal in а binary choice situation (the choice 
between food and water in attractiveness). 
Experiments with dogs confirmed the theoretical pre- 
dictions concerning the suppression of one motive by 
another and the enhancement of on 
satisfaction of the other, and the s! 
course of behavior under conditions of j 4 
alternating satiation of the hunger and thirst drives. 


English summary)—L. Zusne. 
; er 90. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. (Purdue U.) Simulta- 
agnitude and level of food 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 
351-359.—Employed 40 naive male Holtzman albino 
i factorial design varying deprivation level 


(11 vs. 20 gm. of food/day) and reward magnitude (1 vs. 
10 pellets) in Phase I. In Phase II, all groups were run to 
10 pellets under low deprivation. Both Phase I depri- 
vation level and reward magni a 

effect on running $ eed in Phase П. More importantly, 
the interaction of these 2 variables was not significant. 
The effect of Phase I reward magnitu: 
the rewarded trials of Phase Il, while the effect of Phase I 


deprivation level did not. However, 
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extinction phase, the effects of Phase I deprivation level 
disappeared.—Journal abstract. 

6791. Carlisle, Н. J., Shanab, Mitri E., & Simpson, C. 
Wayne. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Schedule- 
induced behaviors: Effect of intermittent water 
reinforcement on food intake and body temperature. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 35-36. 
—Failed to find schedule-induced hyperphagia in 6 
water-deprived female Sprague-Dawley rats under con- 
ditions that produce an exaggerated increase in water 
intake and other behaviors in food-deprived Ss. Neither 
the frequency of meals nor the amount of food 
consumed resembled a schedule-induced eating pattern. 
It is concluded that thwarting a consummatory response 
need not lead to an increase in ancillary behavior. 
Hypothalamic temperature was elevated during a meal, 
and this increase was greater the longer the meal. 
—Journal abstract. 

6792. Daly, Helen B. (State University Coll. New 
York, Ap ud Learning to escape cues paired with 
reward uctions following single- or multiple- 
pellet rewards. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(1), 49-52.—Gave 3 groups of 15 male Holtzman rats 
60 runway acquisition trials (6/day) to either 1 500-mg 
pellet (Group 1L), 25 20-mg pellets (Group 255), or 1 
20-mg pellet (Group 1S). Rate of approach to asymptote 
was faster for Group 25S than for Group IL, and at 
asymptote, Group 25S ran faster than Group IS. All 
groups then received 1 20-mg pellet for 31 trials. Group 
255 showed a greater depression effect than did Group 
1L. The acquisition results were replicated in a 2nd 
experiment with 42 Ss, and, during a 3rd phase in which 
Ss were given hurdle-jump training, both shifted groups 
jumped faster than Group 1S, but Group 25S jumped the 
fastest. It is concluded that greater amounts of frustra- 
tion are elicited when both reward magnitude and 
number of pellets are reduced than when only reward 
magnitude is reduced.—Journal abstract. 

6793. Farthing, С. William. (U. Maine) Effect of a 
signal previously paired with free food on operant 
response rate in рі ns. Psychonomic Science, 1971 


SUAE. of activity near the s 
changes in behavior Which, when measured indepen- 
dently of the direction of change, were significantly 


ater i i i 
2 the paired than in the random group.—Journal 


6794. Hanford, Peter V. & J 


(Indiana U.) Behavioral effects of added conditioned 


reinforcement in an automated runw. 
Science, 
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of each Ist run produced a set of stimuli paired with food 
(conditioned reinforcers), running times for the Ist runs 
markedly and consistently decreased. When the added 
conditioned reinforcers were removed, running times for 
the Ist runs markedly and consistently increased. 
—Journal abstract. 

6795. Hi Ronald G. (U. North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) Probability of signaled reinforcement in mul- 
tiple variable-interval schedules. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 57-59.—Trained 3 White 
Carneaux pigeons until responding was approximately 
equal in both components of multiple variable-interval 
mci of reinforcement. A signaling procedure was 
then added to 1 component, which consisted of illu- 
minating the key, the only source of illumination in the 
chamber, only when responding would be reinforced 
(probability of signaled reinforcement equaled 1). Rate 
of рове in the unchanged component increased, 
When an equal number of “unreinforced” signals were 
added to the existing schedule (probability of signaled 
reinforcement equaled .5), responding in the unchanged 
component increased further for 2 Ss. Obtained rates of 
reinforcement were equal throughout the experiment. 
—VJournal abstract. 

6796. King, Glen D., McGill, Donald; Pierson, 
Stephen с. & Schaeffer, Robert W. (U. Minnesota, 
Medical School) Schedule-induced alcohol and water 
Intakes in rats on a FFI-60-sec. schedule. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 291-296.—Ex- 
posed food-deprived, female albino SDD/DR Dublin 
Tats to base line and free-reinforcement schedule 
conditions in which either water or alcohol solution were 
concurrently available or the alcohol solution was 
available alone. Results replicate previous findings but 
are not explicable by current motivational or ш 
forcement theoretical notions. Practical and theoretical 
considerations with regard to these data are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

6797. Lander, D. С. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Stimulus control following response 
reduction with signaled reinforcement. Pychonome 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 365-367.—Trained ? 
naive homing pigeons on a multiple schedule in pru 
the availability of reinforcement was signaled in 
component which was correlated with a vertical line 
stimulus. Response rates in the presence of this sipun 
were rapidly reduced to a very low level in the case 0 
Ss, while the 3rd showed only a moderate reduction. 
When given a generalization test following this training 
all Ss showed markedly excitatory gradients on t 
dimension of line orientation.—Journal abstract. in 

6798. Mellgren, Roger L. (U. Oklahoma) Shift 
magnitude of reward after minimal acquisition: 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 243-2 a 

ауе 3 groups of male Sprague-Dawley albino И 
(N = 29) 9 trials in a straight runway with 0, 2, or 4 ү 
with small reward (1 pellet) and then shifted to Јал 
reward (5 pellets). The ceiling effect has been hypot А 
esized as preventing the occurrence of positive contrast 
Shifting reward magnitude early in training was done 
Obviate the ceiling effect. Although shifting геш 
magnitude early in training removed the ceiling [a 
Positive contrast failed to emerge with any degree it 
reliability. Results are discussed in terms of the necessi 
of establishing the fractional antedating goal терро 
and its relationship to contrast phenomena.—Journ 
abstract. 
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6799. Olton, David S. (Johns Hopkins U.) Dis- 
crimination behavior in the rat: Differential effects of 
reinforcement and nonreinforcement. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
79(2), 284-290.—Gave information to a total of 12 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats in 3 experiments about the 
location of reinforcement and nonreinforcement. Ss then 
performed a discrimination task choosing among rein- 
forced, nonreinforced, and a 3rd location. In all cases, 
avoidance of nonreinforcement was substantially greater 
than approach to reinforcement, indicating the crucial 
role of nonreinforcement in directing this discrimination 
behavior, Results of introducing a 50-min delay between 
information and discrimination trials and presenting 
other combinations of information confirm these con- 
clusions. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6800. Prytula, Robert E., Bridges, Cecil C., Anderson, 
H. R., & Hayes, Larry С. (Middle Tennessee State U.) 
Partial reinforcement effect under odor control. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 215-221. 
—Gave 4 groups of 10 male albino rats 40 acquisition 
and 25 extinction trials in a straight runway under 1 of 
the following conditions: (a) CRF with an exhaust fan 
operative; (b) CRF with exhaust fan operating but 
blocked from exhausting; (c) partial reinforcement with 
exhaust fan operating but blocked, and (d) partial 
reinforcement with exhaust fan operative. Results imply 
that exhausting odor(s) under a partial schedule in- 
creases running speeds during acquisition and resistance 
to extinction. The study points to important method- 
ological implications for partial reinforcement research. 
—Journal abstract. 

6801. Traupmann, Kenneth L. (U. Texas) Acquisition 
and extinction of an instrumental running response 
with single- or multiple-pellet reward. Psychonomic 
ela 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 61-63.—Gave 48 male 
: oltzman rats 5, 15, or 60 training trials for 500 mg of 
оой, which was delivered in either single- or multiple- 
pellet form. The pellet groups did not differ after 5 or 60 
ce either at terminal acquisition or in extinction. After 

5 trials, however, multiple pellets produced superior 
Performance in acquisition as well as more rapid 
extinction than single pellets.—Journal abstract. 

т 6802. Williams, D. I. & Lowe, С. (Hull U., England) 

ght reinforcement in the rat: The effects of 
continuous and discontinuous periods of apparatus 
emillarization. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psy- 
iu Тоогу, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 98-101.—Examined the 
effects of continuous and discontinuous periods of 

apparatus familiarization on light reinforcement in 72 
male hooded rats, A previous finding that the light 
ешеш effect is greater with longer pretest per! 
ae е dark box was confirmed by comparing 270 and 
ERE periods in the box prior to testing 24 hr. later. A 
eU S nupus period of 9 daily 30-min sessions, how- 
ti er, produced a bigger effect than the 270-min con- 
tuons period. It is concluded that the degree of 
| miliarization with the apparatus is а more important 
ee han length of time per se in the dark in 

letermining the effectiveness of light as a reinforcer. 
—Journal abstract. 

In 6803. Wolach, Allen H. & Seres, Margaret. (Illinois 
nae of Technology) Changes in running S after 
meentive shifts. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
$ (3), 238-240.—Shifted reward magnitude for 

prague-Dawley rats after 24, 54, or 108 trials to the Ist 
reward magnitude. All Ss were run in a 2-way runway 
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situation with 6 trials every day. As days of preshift 
training increased, the number of trials Store трее 
performance shifts occurred also increased. Since Ss with 
extended training and only 1 directional response do not 
take a long time to shift response rate, results are related 
to the 2 responses that were required.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


6804. Cilluffo, Anthony F. (U. Virginia, Medical 
Center) Runway performance as a function of rate 
and number of rewards per trial, goalbox size, and 
consummatory and nonconsummatory goalbox be- 
havior. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 
249-251.— Trained 30 male and 36 female water- 
deprived albino rats to traverse a straight alley which 
terminated in a goal box (GB) equipped with a liquid 
dipper (to deliver successive rewards), a stabilimeter 
floor (to measure activity), and photocells (to measure 
time spent near ог away from the dipper). Ss were 
assigned to 1 of 8 groups produced by the factorial 
combination of the "number" (N) of dipper presen- 
tations of water per trial (2 vs. 10), "interval" (T) between 
rewards (4 vs. 10 sec), and GB size (small vs. large). 
Running and goal speeds increased, while activity in the 
GB and the percentage of time spent away from the 
dipper decreased, as 1 decreased. This result supports S. 
Cilluffo and R. Black’s (see PA, Vol. 44:14228) com- 
peting response hypothesis and *2-process" interpreta- 
tion of reinforcement. There was no significant rela- 
tionship between N and runway performance. Addi- 
tional evidence, indicating that, as N decreased, activity 
and the percentage of time spent away from the dipper 
increased, as in disagreement with the 2-factor inter- 
pretation. Varying GB size did not provide a means to 
manipulate GB ehavior in a direct manner as was 
expected.—Journal abstract. 

6805. Davenport, D. Gene; Olson, Richard D., & 
Olson, Gayle A. (St. Louis U.) Preliminary analysis of 
partial reinforcement in discriminated avoidance. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), ores 

, 90, 75, or 


ied the effects of partial reinforcement (0, 25, - 
n and reinterpreted extinction, of the 


discriminate avoidance, using -25 


female Sprague-Dawley albino rats as Ss. In general, 


acquisition rate of the avoidance response was a direct 
function of reinforcement percentage but with no 


evidence of à differential effect on extinction. In a 2nd 
experiment wi 
partial reinforcement gradual: 1 
extended training demonstrated basically the same 
findings, with no increased resistance to extinction due 
to partial reinforcement, but found a dramatic warm- 
up” for partial reinforcement, This result suggests the 
need to begin extinction immediately following acqui- 
sition rather than at the beginning of the next session. 
— Journal abstract. 
6806. Dunlap, William P., et al. (Tulane U.) Goalbox 


—328.— tabili box floor to 
ome 48 male albino rats following 
way. Performance of partially 


never rewarded control groups. 
et above control group 
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levels, establishing the validity of this procedure for 

measuring frustration produced by nonreward in terms 

of increments in general activity.—Journal abstract. 
6807. 


schedules could be independently altered. The length of 
the FI determined the fe 

pause, and the reinforced IRT determined the response 
Tate once гроб began in an interval. Results 
indicate that 


6809. Jones, Elvis С. (Frostburg State Coll, - 
peting responses at the goal E a P ai loi 
percent reinforcement, amount of reinforcement, 
and deprivation condition. Psychonomic Science, 197] 
(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 30-32.—Studied 80 male S 


observed as a function of 100 5 i 
20-pellet rewards, and 6 ШО, eec. E 


During acquisition and extinction, large rewards in- 


onses during 
^ is When Ss 
^d ostgoal со: i 
Tesponses were positively related to Ru ЗА у алуы 
This telationship was negative for Ss trained on a 100% 
‘ournal abstract, 


hen B. (U. West i 
London, Canada) Effects of two FR sizes ry ato 
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tained when the FR size was FR 30, but were greatly 
reduced at FR 75.—Journal abstract. 

6811. Killeen, Peter. (Arizona State U.) Response 
patterns as a factor in choice. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan) Vol. 22(1), 23-24.—Gave 6 male White 
Carneaux pigeons a choice between 2 fixed-interval 
40-sec schedules. Varying the pause length by intro- 
ducing stimulus changes at various times in the intervals 
had no effect on choice behavior. In a 2nd ex eriment, 4 
additional Ss were given a choice between delays of 
reinforcement, and preference for the shorter delay was 
found to be more extreme than predicted by the 
matching relation. Taken together, the experiments show 
that preference for a schedule is more dependent on the 
immediacy of reinforcement than on the presence or 
nature of responding during the schedule chosen, and 
that in fixed delays of reinforcement, just as in fixed 
intervals, Кечи is more extreme than predicted 
from matching.—Journal abstract. 

6812. + D. G. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Behavioral contrast following grad- 
ual changes in schedule. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Jun), Vol. 2365), 349-350.—Shifted the multiple sched- 
ule on which 3 homing pigeons were reinforced from | 
value to another by a series of gradual steps, While 
reinforcement frequency was held constant in the 
presence of 1 stimulus, that in the presence of an 
alternated stimulus was gradually decreased for 2 Ss and 
gradually increased for the 3rd. Behavioral contrast 
occurred in each case. The performance of these Ss on 
the terminal schedule did not appear to differ in any 
important respect from that of pigeons shifted directly 
from a baseline schedule to the terminal schedule. 
—VJournal abstract. 

6813. Olson, Richard D. (Louisiana State U., New 
Orleans) The effects of warm-up on the PRE In the 
discriminated avoidance paradigm. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 253-255.—Studied 15 
groups of 5 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats in a PRE 
design, using 3 levels of reinforcement (0, 50, and 100%) 
and 5 types of warm-up (extinction at the end 0 
acquisition, CS only during warm-up, UCS only during 
warm-up, box only during warm-up, and extinction 
without warm-up). While the level of responding was 
very low, results indicate that the UCS-only group 
continued to acquire the avoidance response duris 
warm-up while the CS-only and box-only groups qui 
Tesponding. Extinction immediately after acquisition 
generated the PRE, while the group without warm-up 

а Saget the effect.—Journal [A o 
. Richard D., Davenport, D. 

; Neil C. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) 
Discriminated avoidance and the partial геге 
ment effect. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1) 
12-14.—Gave 3 groups of 10 female Sprague-DaW sA 
albino rats 0, 50, or 100% reinforcement followe 
immediately by the reinterpreted extinction procedure n 
discriminated avoidance. Performance during acquis! 
tion was a direct function of reinforcement percentage: 
but during extinction performance demonstrated P 
with 100% Ss significantly below both 50 and 0% 55. 5 
Ss were superior to 0% Ss during 100% reinforce 
reaequisition, but with 0% Ss better than the Day | 
performance of the 100% Ss. Frequency distributions ; 
avoidance latency indicate that latency might be furthe 
developed as an index of avoidance performance. 
—Journal abstract, 
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6815. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Re- NRNR reward sequence did not perform differently in 
sponding under basic schedules of reinforcement in extinction than CRE Ss. When 16 R trials ae 
the crow. Journal of Comparative & Physiological interpolated between the initial sequences and extinc- 
Psychology, 1972(Арг), Vol. 79(1), 156-164.—Condi- tion, а partial reinforcement extinction effect was 
tioned 5 crows to key-peck for food reinforcement using observed. Results are interpreted as supporting à 
standard. operant-conditioning apparatus and proce- counterconditioning but not à sequential model.—Jour- 
dures. Responding under fixed-ratio, vari ble-interval, nal abstract. 
variable-ratio, and fixed-interval schedules of reinforce- 6820. Waddell, T. R., Leander, J. D., Webbe, F. M., & 
ment was successfully maintained for each S with Malagodi, E. F. (U. Florida) Schedule Interactions In 
substantial schedule requirements. Terminal patterns of second-order fixed-interval (fixed-ratio) schedules 
response under each of the schedules were similar to of token reinforcement. Learning & Motivation, 1972 
those displayed by other species, with the exception that (Feb), Vol. X(1), 91-100.—Trained 3 male Long-Evans 
crows paused longer after reinforcement, and responded ed rats in an extended behavior sequence in which 
more slowly under fixed-interval schedules, than pigeons lever pressing was maintained on a fixed-ratio (FR) 20 
usually do. Functional relationships between measures of schedule of token reinforce e 
performance and schedule requirements were quite exchange schedules were varied from FI 1.5 min. to FI 9 
consistent with reports on other species. (22 ref.) min. and during exchange the schedule of food rein- 
—Journal abstract. forcement was FR 1. The FR 20 schedule of token 
6816. Powell, Robert W. (U- South Florida) The reinforcement and the FI exchange schedules interacted 
effect of deprivation upon fixed-interval responding: to produce patterns of responding appropriate to each 
A two-state analysis. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan) schedule. Overall response rates declined as the FI 
Vol. 26(1), 31-34.—Studied responding under fixed- exchange schedule was increased in duration. The 
interval schedules in 3 male White Carneaux pigeons as a general token reinforcement, aradigm is discussed in 
foros deprivation procedures: Posueinloreemeni miim and йе dno Жы алыша А 
S igm and the 2nd-or 
pauses and response rate Were measured separately, an Bret 7 ntations. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


quarter-life values were determined. The terminal per- 
rized -and- 6821. Walker, S. F. & Hurwitz, H, M. (U. Tennessee) 
eism seit ol Bis of relative reinforcer duration on concurrent 


patterns of response. Chronic changes in body weight of r duri 
5-10% of the Frtee-feeding eight. systematically influ- response rates. Psychonomic Science, 1971an), xo 
enced response rates, but postreinforcement pauses and 22(1), 45-47.—Reinforced the тед бл, of sean 
quarter-life values did not change. Neither prefeeding Long-Evans, rats on 2 bars equally О a Brae 
nor acute periods of deprivation up to 72 hr. resulted in different reinforcer durations, on à vans s SA 
consistent changes in amy of the dependent measures. кеш With only 1 reinforcer being changed at a ume, 
Deprivati imarily influenced ostreinforcement 5 pairs 0 i | 
pausing m while response rate of between 9 and 30 sessions. When a einloseet шор 
was unaffected. Thus deprivation appears to influence was changed, the d of hosh qesponses response 
хей ditterontial E Ma ое ed ee pide vmi MA dre duration of its reinforcer. 
ref, 

ei Rashotie, Michael E. & Amsel, Abram. (Florida Theronin rate of t as ое Men at T pne 
St 1 runway under divided by the sum 0 f ‹ 
three U) Репоппапс EE In t Өсөт. Psy. function of Ше Ee Ig ret Н its reinforcer, for the 

Мру) Мат ў йз, 

chonomie Science 199 ШЫН = d nc : am. Wolach, Allen H. & Ferraro, Douglas P. шо 
fast, i riminably different 3 
asti an Mov ЫЫ ЫШ ial and discontinuous reinforcement under free-o 
Performance of Ss conti 
rcement conditions 


d controls. Impli- 


in runways is co d with 4 yoke i r 
х pec y in extinction аге iments wit 


Жы for the study of transfer effects 
iscussed.—. М ү 2 
6818. Se eae U. Utah) Matching In а chamber situation, single 
concurrent FI FI schedule. Psychonomic Science, 


in a free-operant lever 


N-length (always the same 
before a rein- 


pigeons usi А ent fixed-interv ber of пошып. 
туа! bees aad The schedule had 2 Ше сы sr i eere varied) gr NOM s 

jenci - 2, 4, and 6, the single N-lengt 
nee а tance to extinction at Шш 
1 1 -trial 


recedi i frequenc: ini i tinction when 
sponding on a Key a ent, Te iiy equaled the probability training showed genes je longs d ша, Results 
of reinforcement on that key: — Journal abstract. they experienced mup PA, Vol. 39:4421) sequential 

6819. Traupmann, Kenneth L. & Wong, Paul T. (U. support E. Capaldi's е à discrete-trial procedure 
Texas) The small-trlal PREE and interpolated ved response пуро ended taining did not produce greater 
training. Psychonomic Science 19710Мву), Vor ея penc to extinction for multiple N-length free- 


207-208. —Studied 4 groups of 9 male Holtzman albino or 
rats given 4 running trials/day in a CRE (RRRR) or operant 55. 
partial ae (NRNR) ed sequence. Ss in the 6823. Wolach, Allen H., He 
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Morris. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) Between-subjects 
vs. within-subjects comparisons of resistance to 
extinction. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(3), 
232-234.—Conducted 2 extinction experiments with 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. A 2-way runway situation 
enabled Ss to experience 1 sequence of reinforcements 
and nonreinforcements while running in | direction and 
another while running in the other direction (within-Ss 
comparison). Groups of Ss experienced different overall 
sequences (between-Ss comparisons). The 2 directional 
sequences determined resistance to extinction when the 
nontransformed extinction data were examined. Ma- 
nipulating the within-Ss reinforcement contingencies 
made it possible to obtain a “reverse” PRE. Rate- 
corrected data, however, were more sensitive to the 
overall sequence.—Journal abstract. 

6824. Zimmerman, Donald W. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Patterns of responding in condi- 
tioned reinforcement schedules superimposed on 
primary reinforcement schedules. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 379-380.—4 Sprague-Dawley 
male albino rats responded on a 2-min fixed-interval (FT) 
schedule in which lights were associated with water 
reinforcement at the end of each interval. Rate changes 
resulting from superimposed CRF schedules were ex- 
amined under conditions in which momentary stimulus 
effects were minimized. When a variable-interval (VI) 
schedule of presentation of lights, without water, was 
superimposed on the (ЕГ) schedule only during alternate 
intervals between water reinforcements, overall rate of 
responding increased in all intervals, including those in 
which stimuli were not added. When lights, without 
water, were presented on a similar VI schedule during 
alternate intervals, only after at least 6 sec. had elapsed 
Since a response, overall rate decreased in all intervals. 
When a single response-dependent stimulus presentation 
was added in the middle of each interval between water 
reinforcements, rate decreased in periods just after the 
added stimulus and increased in periods just before the 


next scheduled presentation of the stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


6825. Capaldi, E. J. & Levy, Kenneth J. (Purdue U.) 
Stimulus contro! of punished reactions: Sequence 
of punishment trials and magnitude of reinforce- 
ment trials. Learning & Motivation, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 
1-19.—Conducted 2 Tunway investigations in which 66 
male Holtzman albino rats received reinforced and 
punished nonreinforced trials in acquisition followed by 
punished extinction. The larger the reinforcement foi- 
lowing punishment trials, the faster was running (a) in 
acquisition, particularly toward the goal section; and (b) 
in punished extinction, particularly toward the start 
section. These findings are both similar to and different 
from previous findings employing analogous schedules 
of partial reinforcement (unpunished nonreinforcement). 
It is suggested that these similarities and differences may 
be understood by considering simultaneously (a) the 
conditions under which punishment stimuli acquire 
control over and elicit instrumental Teactions; and (b) 
the response suppressive Properties of nonreinforcement 
and punished nonreinforcement, Tespectively, as a 
function of 2 variables: density of nonreinforcement (or 
punished nonreinforcement trials) and section of the 
runway. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6826. Capaldi, Elizabeth C. (Purdue U.) Resistance 
to extinction in rats as a function of deprivation level 
and schedule of reward in acquisition. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
79(1), 90-98.—Conducted 3 straight-alley investigations 
with 84 male and 44 female Holtzman albino rats. 2 
levels of deprivation were combined factorially with 2 
schedules of reward (50 or 100%) in acquisition. 
Deprivation level in extinction was equated. When 
extinction deprivation level was low either there was no 
difference in extinction due to acquisition deprivation 
level or groups trained under high deprivation were more 
resistant to extinction than groups trained under low 
deprivation, às they were when deprivation level was 
d in extinction. It is suggested that at least 2 factors 
influence resistance to extinction as a function of 
acquisition deprivation level—deprivation-related stimuli 
adi some factor which produces greater resistance to 
extinction following high deprivation in acquisition. (17 
ref.) —Journal abstract. è 

6827. Quinsey, Vernon L. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of sucrose concentra- 
tion and food deprivation on fixed-ratio punishment 
of licking. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 
337-339.—Gave 4 groups of 8 hungry naive Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats a shock following every 200th lick of 
a 4, 8, 16, or 32% sucrose solution. Shock intensity was 
increased every 4 sessions. After response rates were 
teduced by punishment, response rate was a linear 
function of sucrose concentration. In Exp. II, 2 groups of 
7 Ss were maintained at either 75 or 90% body weight 
and given fixed-ratio 200 punishment for licking an 8% 
sucrose solution. Prepunishment differences in response 
Tate associated with deprivation level were maintained 
regardless of amount of response suppression —Journal 
abstract. 

6828. Rachlin, Howard & Loveland, Donald. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Titration of punishment. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 39-40. 
— Exposed 6 pigeons obtaining food by pecking а key 
and 8 rats obtaining food by pressing a lever to 
continuous electric shock of variable intensity. After 
each response, the intensity of the shock increased by 
ma. Between responses, intensity decreased at я 
ma/min. With several values of R, all animals responde 
at R/AI responses/min.—Journal abstract. 

6829. Reutner, Donald В. (Smith Coll.) Non-transfe; 
of the partial reinforcement effect. Psychologica 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 34.—Gave 16 male albino 
rats 1,000 reinforcements on a CRF schedule in an 
operant conditioning chamber. 8 Ss received 22100 
partial reinforcement and 8 CRF in a straight alley. A 
Ss were extinguished in the operant conditioni 
chamber and subsequently in the straight alley. 55 
partially reinforced in the straight alley did not show the 
PRE in the operant conditioning chamber but did so in 
the straight alley—Author abstract. 

6830. Riess, Dave. (Galesburg State Research Hosp» 
Ill.) Pavlovian phenomena in conditioned acceler 
ation: Spontaneous recovery. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 351-353.— Studied the course 0 
spontaneous recovery of conditioned acceleration. e ( 
with 4 naive female albino Wistar rats, shows thal 
extinction of conditioned acceleration was essentially а 
discontinuous process, with little decline in the inflection 
ratios across sessions until the occurrence of an abrupt 
drop to normal avoidance rates during the CS. Spor 
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taneous recovery Was demonstrated at 7-day intervals for 
5 wk. and at 24-hr intervals for an additional wk. In Exp. 
Il with 3 rats experienced in stimulus summation, 
recovery was demonstrated at a l-mo interval after 
extinction. It is also shown that 2 extinguished CSs in 
compound retained their additive summation property 
during spontaneous recovery.—Journal abstract. 

6831. Scull, John. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Effects of shock and noise on running after training 
with partial or continuous reward. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 325-326.—Gave 40 male 
Wistar albino rats partial or continuous reward in a 
runway, continuous reward while either shock or loud 
noise was presented early in the runway on 1⁄4 of the 
trials, and finally extinction. Shock produced condi- 
tioned suppression in the segment preceding its admin- 
istration, a decrement in running immediately following 
it, and an increase in running speed in the last segment. 
Noise did not produce conditioned suppression but did 
produce an increase in speed following its administra- 
tion. Partial reinforcement did not alter any of the effects 
of either stimulus, but reliably increased resistance to 
extinction.—Journal abstract. 

6832. Shanab, Mitri E. & White, Reba. (Fresno State 
Coll.) Positive contrast obtained with punishment. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 862). 
247-251.—Trained 2 groups of 12 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats to stability under either small or large reward. 
All Ss then received large reward along with mild electric 
shock. Finally, the electric shock was discontinued but 
all Ss continued to receive large reward. It was found 
that those Ss with a prior history of small reward ran 
significantly faster than their controls when all Ss 
received large reward along with punishment.—Journal 
summary. 

6833. Wong, Paul Т. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
The effect of coerced approach to shock on the 
resistance to extinction of а food-rewarded re- 
Sponse. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6092. 

6834. Wong, Paul T. & Traupmann, Kenneth L. (U. 
Texas) Extraacquisitional factors in extinction: The 
effect of feeding activities of neighboring rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 197\(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 359-360. 
— Following asymptotic extinction training, additional 
nonrewarded trials produced an increase in running 
speed in 9 male albino Holtzman rats. The rate of this 
response increment was negatively related to the time 
elapsed since neighboring Ss had been fed. Further, the 
increment was obtained only in the Start and run 
segments of the alley and not in the goalbox. The gradual 
increment is thought to reflect the extinction of fear 
evoked by the novel runway situation. In the case of 
postasymptotic extinction, the increasing response level 
Suggests extinction of some conditioned inhibitory 
pompes e.g, anticipatory frustration.—Journal ab- 
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6835. Allen, John A. & Boice, Robert. (U. Missouri) 
Effects of rearing on homosexual behavior in the 
JL laboratory rat. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), 

ol. 23(5), 321-322.—Raised 36 male Sprague-Dawley 
таӊ in | of 3 conditions: social isolation, sexual 
segregation, or cohabitation with females. Male inter- 
lopers introduced into the individual cages of adults 
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elicited. the most mounting and thrusting in isolates. 
Analysis of concomitant social behaviors suggests that 
the mounting functioned as a component of dominance 
н pinus postures and mounts correlated 
significantly in the grou raised as isolates. ? 
—Journal abstract. ons mech 

6836. Bartlett, Donald P. & Meier, Gilbert W. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Dominance status 
and certain operants in a communal colony of 
rhesus macaques. Primates, 1971(Dec), Vol. 123-4), 
209-219.—Conducted an experiment with 22 rhesus 
monkeys to test the hypothesis that individual differ- 
ences in responsiveness to certain situations is related to 
dominance status. The existence of a linear dominance 
hierarchy was confirmed by ratings of agonistic inter- 
actions. Bar-pressing behavior was then recorded while E 
simultaneously rated all Ss at 30-sec intervals. Results 
indicate that dominance status was systematically related 
both to rate of bar-pressing and duration of response 
blocks, with the more dominant Ss bar-pressing at slower 
rates for longer blocks of time. Individual differences in 
rate did not vary with social context, suggesting that 
dominance-related differences in responsiveness may be 
quite stable. Certain dominance-related trends in the 
variation of social context in the research setting were 
also noted, (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6837. Berry, Robert M. & Jack, Charles E. (Val- 
paraiso U.) The effect of temperature upon shock- 
elicited aggression in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 341-343.—Gave 16 pairs of male 
Wistar rats 2 5-ma electric shocks at different rates (12 or 
20/min) under temperature conditions of 40, 70, and 
100°F. Shock-elicited aggression was а direct function of 
temperature and was unrelated to shock frequency. 
There was a slight but nonsignificant (.05 < p < 10) 
tendency for aggressive responses to increase over trials. 
In Exp. П with 8 pairs of male Wistar rats, jiggle 

latform activity was measured at the same experimental 
temperatures used in Exp. I. Ss’ activity was inversely 
related to temperature —Journal abstract. 

6838. Bertrand, Mireille. (U. Paris, France) La 
communication chez les primates supérieurs de 
ancien monde. {Communication among higher pri- 
mates of the old world.] Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique, 1971(Jul), No. 3-4, 451-413.—The 
communicative repertoire of Cercopethecidae and An- 
thropoidea includes visual, tactile, olfactory, and audi- 
tory signals. Richness and flexibility of communication 
are assumed by "graduated" signals since they may 
combine in varied sequences by the individualization of 
exchanges, and by the voluntary character of certain 


utterances. This repertoire teaches the species about the 
The communicative repertoire 


and the initiation or 
In the natural state, 
$ appear incapable of employing learned 

ing new messages, OF О! 


ing" about something in its spatial or temporal 
impanzee seems to be able to 
"t symbols and to construct 
d, following certain rules, to 


0 ref.)—L. А. Ostlund. 
et (Ù. California, Santa Barbara) 


Hatching success In the three-spined stickleback 


(Gasterosteus aculeatu: Je end 
ing the parental phase. Anima! Бе ау: 
behaviour duy Чо. Bo. 532-541.—Laboratory ob- 
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servation showed consistent differences between indi- 
vidual three-spined stickleback males in aggressiveness 
during the parental phase. Changes in aggressive behay- 
ior and territory size had U-shaped temporal patterns 
common to all males. Aggression was lowest and 
territory size smallest just before the clutch hatched 
when the S spent most of his time fanning. Ss without 
clutches sometimes attacked the nests of other males. 
Interference by these males was often responsible for 
hatching failure. Ss that hatched clutches seemed no 
more aggressive than those that did not. However, Ss 
hatching clutches had larger territories during the Ist 
part of the parental phase.—Journal abstract. 

6840. Robert & Williams, Richard С. (U. 
Missouri) Competitive feeding behaviour of Rana 
pipiens Rana clamitans. Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 19(3), 548-551.—Observed that, under laboratory 
conditions, feeding hierarchies based on competition for 
mealworms were reliably stable over 45 sessions in 
gos of leopard frogs and in 3 ou of green frogs. 
Green frogs most commonly wrestled during competi- 
tion and were markedly more vigorous than leopard 
frogs. Both species displayed tongue lashing and nippin; 
in competition, but neither of these nor wrestling relates 
in an obvious fashion to position in the feeding 
hierarchy. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6841. F., Rouger, Ү., & J. P. 
(яйка Inst. of Agricultural Research, Р ysiology of 

eproduction Station, Nouzilly, France) Intercom- 

munications chez les ae [Intercommunications 
among Ungulata.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 197\(Jul), No. 3-4, 41 ].—Defines 
intercommunication as the transmission of communi- 
cation brought about by a signal emitted from one 
individual and perceived by another. Among the Un- 
gulata (hoofed mammals) there appears to be great 
diversity in the nature of signals, the manner of emission 
and reception, and the precision of the information 
transmitted. In most cases several signals share in 
transmitting one piece of information which often has an 
accumulative effect, thus presenting the possibility of 
mutual substitution. The response to а signal itself brin, 
information inducing a new reaction by the 1st animal, 
thus organizing in sequence the phenomena of intercom- 
munication. An exception to this rule concerns a signal 
Which may be regarded as an "intention to transmit," but 
Which may in fact be only a passive reflection of а 
physiological state. Organization of intercommunication 
Seems to rest essentially upon the state of receptivity and 
the search for information on the part of the individual 


birds, The physical Structure of signals is analyzed, as 
sms assuring the transmis- 
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6843. Burghardt, Gordon M. & Abeshaheen, John P. 
(U. Tennessee) Responses to chemical stimull of prey 
in newly hatching snakes of the genus Elaphe, 
Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 486-489.—10 
naive, isolated, newly-hatched fox snakes, tested on a 
variety of animal surface extracts, demonstrated а 
tongue-flick response rate significantly higher to new- 
born mouse extract (representing a common prey class) 
than to a distilled water control. A 2nd experiment with 
14 corn snakes, concentrating on the comparison of 
mouse extract and distilled water, accounted for the 
effect of novel stimulation and revealed a significant, 
stable difference between extract and control. A. pre- 
liminary experiment with air-borne odors resulted ina 
clear instance of predatory behavior, including cone 
striction, in the presence of mouse odor. Results indicate 
that newborn snakes can differentiate potential prey on 
the basis of chemical cues alone.—Journal abstract, 

6844. Busnel, Marie С, (National Inst. of Agricultural 
Research, Jouy-en-Josas, France) Données nouvelles 
sur les systèmes de communications des abeilles. 
aen, ata concerning communication systems of 

.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 
1971(Jul No. 3-4, 297-326.—Analyzed means of 
information utilized by bees, including dance, acoustical, 
and olfactory messages. Acoustical emissions during the 
livelier part of the dance were studied to determine their 
essential informational content. The distance between 
the hive and the food source is transmitted by vibratory 
trains whose duration is proportional to the distance. 
The rate of pulsation varies with the distance and the 
concentration of sugar in the food. Emitting these signals 
by loud speaker indicated that receptors are directi 
toward the source of the food, depending upon factors of 
distance and familiarity. The role of passive olfactory 
signaling is likewise reported, since an odor associated 
with a new source produces attraction and action. The 
accumulation and variety of information on commu- 
nication by bees indicates the complexity and. uncer- 
tainty encountered by researchers in this field. (42 
ref.)—L. A. Ostlund. 0 

6845. Cahoon, Р. D., et al. (Auburn U.) The есй 
food deprivation on shock elicited aggression bw 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 7 
44.—Tabulated aggressive responses for 9 m. 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats under conditions of bo 
stimulation, food deprivation, and shock plus fo 
deprivation. Results indicate that while deprivation 
alone did not result in aggression, deprivation plus ОШ 
elicited more aggression than shock alone. Further, “tb 
number of aggressive responses varied positively WI 
amount of deprivation.—Journal abstract. U 

6846. Cole, John M. & Parker, B. Kent. (Emory 16 
Yerkes Regional Primate Research Center) Schedu е! 
Induced aggression: Access to ап attackable targ 
bird as a positive reinforcer. Psychonomic Science 
1971(Јап), Vol. 22(1), 33-35.—Trained 3 male homine 
pigeons on a 2-key multiple fixed-ratio-(FR) bg 
FR-low schedule with a restrained, but nonacoch ы 
male target bird present. A tone always signaled whe a 
a high or a low FR requirement was in effect. Response 
on either key produced food, but choice of only 1 of © 
keys simultaneously produced access to the restrain 
аре Access was contingent on key position for 2. als 
and on deor for the 3rd. Choice data across Wer 
indicated that in the FR-high periods Ss had a gradu 
increasing preference for the access key, but during 
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FR-low periods no such increase in preference occurred. — bengalus were synchronized by both visual releasers and 
Results suggest that access to a target bird is reinforcing calls, whereas clumping in both species and feeding in U. 
when the S is confronted with a difficult FR schedule. — bengalus were synchronized by birds reacting to the sight 
| Confrontation with an easy FR schedule does not of others performing these activities. In captive mixed 
roduce the reinforcing effect—Journal abstract. flocks, birds reacted to the sight of one another, so that 
6847. Coutlee, Ellen L. (U. California, Los Angeles) there was interspecific synchronization, but not to calls 
Vocalizations in the genus Spinus. Animal Behaviour, of the other species. Calls and visual releasers were also 
1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), '556-565.—Observed 3 goldfinch important іп synchronizing behavior in the wild, Mixed 
species in the field and laboratory. The call notes of flocks sometimes Bec and 1 species, the firefinch, 
Spinus lawrencei were higher in pitch and had a had a well-developed tendency to flock with other 
narrower frequency range than those of S. psaltriaand S. species. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
tristis. This reflects the fact that lawrencei and psaltria 6851. Fenderson, Owen C. & Carpenter, M. Ralph. 
| breed sympatrically while tristis is ecologically isolated (Dept. of Inland Fisheries & Game, Bangor, Me.) 
from them. The contact and courtship calls were the Effects of crowding on the behaviour of Juvenile 
most distinctive foreach species, a special advantage for hatchery and wil landlocked Atlantic salmon 
these birds which often flock together during winter (Salmo salar L.). Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
months. Similarity in threat, alarm, and distress cries 19(3), 439447.—Compared nipping, feeding, and mo- 


shows lack of selection pressure for species specificity bility in wild and hatchery salmon tested in densities of 
and is advantageous in mixed flocks. Both females and 2, 4, 6, 12, and 16 fishes observed over 7 days in 189 liter 
aquaria, It was found that wild juvenile Atlantic salmon 


juveniles gave a rhythmic food-begging call. Juvenile I е с: 
males gave a warbling subsong. Full song was produced were most aggressive at low population densities „and 
only by adult males and functioned both in territorial hatchery salmon at intermediate or high densities, 
and reproductive activities.—Journal abstract. indicating differences in social development of fish 

6848. Eberhard, William G. (U. del Valle, Cali, reared in streams where population densities are regu- 
Colombia) Altrulstic behavior in Sphecid мавр: lated by territorial gieren and in hatcheries where 
Support for kin-selection theory. Science, 1972(Mar), fish are confined at abnormally high densities. Social 


i interaction interfered with feedin resulting in hatchery 
Vol. 175(4028), 1390-1391.—Observes that Trigonopsis 1ni ноор ethan п ШШЕ а пасо 


cameronii females often work in groups of up to 4 Ss consuming [ 
individuals on single nests. Because et inbreeding and a increased. Both hatchery and wild Ss became more 
tendency to return to the mother nest, nestmates аге aggressive, consumed more food, were more ША, 
likely to be highly related. The altruistic behavior and exhibited less escape svimming with time. tt is 
associated with group living, most notably the failure to suggested that caution be exercised W. Bn ing 
steal prey from nestmates, is explained by kin-selection inferences about norms of behavior агас ei е 
theory.—Journal abstract. species in general when either hatchery or wild fish are 
6849. Edmonds, S., Zoloth, S. R., & Adler, N.T.(U. used as ех erimental ai ig а ln E 
Pennsylvania) Storage of copulatory stimulation in 6852. G d Harvey Y pod Уне Сыр 
80) tomalo rat: DM та Ё АК УЛ Боо fn КО О ап Gerbil (Marlones un: 
‚ 161—164.— Notes that the copulatory intromissions, gollal 
delivered by the EE rat before E trigger the guiculatus). Psychonomic Sig e s 
pep prd c TH EE S 
and subsequent pregnancy in the female. The storag 4 te р 
excitation a the fone n a function of the interva siveness toward неге айй Eure. КЫР А 
ies ino ME eae нт River ENP. Pues of ee c dert A ает 
ach female receiv 3, 5, or 10 intromissions. й М 5 ot is \ 
I, the ет е deesse was varied from laborato: investigation ef ges ARMOR зм үг 
approximately 40 sec. to 1 hr. For most groups, therewas ducted with 3 litters of 4 ongolian g К Колын 
prolonged storage of the copulatory stimulation even Cheek-Houston albino pub ee Ecke. 
though the interintromission interval was as long as 1м. mice. Gerbils never ешн ^ A A ot e tine 
In the groups where females received 5 intromissions,  nonlittermates 87%, rats 94%, and mice IMP termates 
more females became progestational if the intromissions Separated Деп were treal 
were spaced apart by several minutes than if these ue UH Я с тА t A. & Lemon, Robert Е 
intromissions were delivered ad lib (40 sec.). In Exp. Il, ULM Seal Quebec Canada) Songs of sont 
females received 5 intromissions, a delay of 30 min. to 1 (McGill d al, Queren Si Individual varlatioi 
hr. and then another 5 intromissions. The proportion of sparrows ( ee vip ni амону, 1972(Маг 
females becoming progestational was the same as for and dialects, Салаа" Analyzes dps оа 
those that received 10 consecutive intromissions. The Vol. 50(3), — 307. es et song sparrows i 
storing of copulatory stimulatiap оу prolonged pe 
of time is related е normal copulatory pattern li PK 
rat in its elated vo fca иер dialects. No еше, ne pati 
6850. Evans, S. M. & Patterson, G- R. (U. Newcastle were found, al у ou; к 
upon Tyne, England) The synchronization of behav- in members of à gr Т р Song терета sibly becaus 
lour in flocks of estrildine finches. Animal Behaviour, — groups of song Spa! Gory stimulation from ether EON 
1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 429-438.—Describes field and of the reduced auditory stimula iet y "py compariso 
ieee obse Pa aR Sedes or u spie: кре ae pee ii for recombining dif erent, до 1 
ighti i synchronized in 2 rel). 
flocks of ane dave subflava. and Uraegi thus bengalus. form new syllables and song patterns Q2 ref.) 
Feeding and flighting in A. subflava and flighting in E. ao 
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6854. Latané, Bibb, et al. (Ohio State U.) Stimulus 
determinants of social attraction 

Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
79(1), 13-21.—Conducted 5 experiments on the stimulus 
characteristics mediating | rat's attraction for another. 
120 Sprague-Dawley and 12 Wistar male albino rats were 
tested for attraction (physical approach) to (a) a variety 
of stimulus objects (familiar and unfamiliar objects; 
stuffed, anesthetized, tethered, and free-moving stimulus 
rats), (b) rats varying in static stimulus qualities (normal, 
dyed, shaven, or perfumed), and (c) rats under varying 
degrees of sensory impairment (normal, blinded, shaven, 
whiskerless, or anosmic). Variations in sensory capacity 
or static stimulus characteristics had little effect on social 
attraction; variations in the dynamic quality of the other 
rat had large effects. Ss were more attracted to rats which 
could move and respond to them than to stuffed or 
anesthetized rats. Results suggest that the quality of 
behavior and the possibility of interaction between 
animals mediates gregariousness in rats.—Journal ab- 
stract, 

6855. Leroy, Y. (National Inst. 
Research, ise en Josas, France) Communications 
circonstanciel 
(insectes orthoptères). [Circumstantial communica- 
tions among crickets and grasshoppers (Insecta Or- 


Comparative & Physiological Psycholo; , 1972(Apr), V. 
7901), 46-50.—Demonstrated hybrid vigor a Deer 
loral homeostasis for food-competition behavior. Usin 
female mice from 2 inbred strains (AKR/J and DBA/ 


School, Omaha) Operant cycles and imitati 
опа! 
learning in a social setting. Primates, 1971(Dec), Vol. 


interaction of these cles with 
activity, and (c) сето 1015101 

г isition of 
M D с, born docte group ahd’ of new 
ee ers of the group.—Journal ab- 


in rats. Journal of 
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6858. Montagner, H. (U. Besancon, France) Les 
communications interindividuelles dans les so. 
clétés de Guépes du genre “vespa.” [Interindividual 
communications in societies of Vespa wasps.] Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 197\(Jul ), No. 3-4, 
281-296.—During interindividual transmissions of food 
(trophalaxis) worker wasps exchange antennae contacts 
as signals. The following aspects were studied: (a) 
postures and signals which characterize the establish- 
ment and mutual acceptance of contact between work- 
ers; (b) signals of rupture of contact; (c) social conse- 
quences of antennae communications; (d) the onto- 
genesis of communication between workers; and (e) 
relationships between individuals of different castes, e.g, 
founder-workers, male workers and founder-female 
workers. Exchange of antennae signals establishes 
dominance patterns, To a large extent a worker orients 
his activities as a function of his place on the dominance 
scale. The deterioration of the system of communication 
is a prelude to the annual breaking up of the nest.—L. A. 
Ostlund. Lao: 

6859. Paillette, M. (National Center of Scientific 
Research, Lab. of Acoustic Physiology, Jouy-en-Josas, 
France) Communication acoustique chez les am- 
phibiens anoures. [Acoustical communication among 
amphibian Anura.] Journal de Psychologie Normale el 
Pathologique, 1971(Jul), No. 3-4, 327-351.—Describes 
morphological characteristics and functions of acoustical 
signals of amphibian frogs and toads. For a given species 
acoustical signals are relatively narrow and differen- 
tiation of signals primarily concerns duration and 
cadence. Signals, while characteristic of one species, at 
times resemble those of other animals, birds, and insects. 
Among the Anura, the most frequent acoustical signals 
are those emitted principally during the reproductive 
period, to announce sexual availability and readiness to 
defend territory. (19 ref.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

6860. Pelosse, J. L. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophys- 
iology, France) Les moyens de communication char 
deux cervidés arctiques, le renne et l'élan. [Means o 
communication among two arctic Cervidae, reindeer an 
elk.] Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 
1971(Jul), No. 3-4, 433-449.—The reindeer and the elk, 
the only Cervidae who have adapted successfully to 
Arctic biotopes, present certain similarities of Белде 
in communication. In both species visual signals are d 
most developed, consisting of postures and body mE 
ments. These signals serve principally to establish 
interindividual distances. Various olfactory signals trans 
mit information concerning the physiological state an 
identify groups and individuals. Acoustical signals Ta 
slightly, show little differentiation, and mainly appear & 
communication between the sexes at the time of rutting 
and in order to establish contact between mother an 
young. They also play a role when the animal is ъа 
trained. Ап important contrast is that elk tend to L 
more solitary throughout life than reindeer. (26 ref.)— 
A. Ostlund. 

6861. Ri G. (U. Rennes, Lab. of Ethology, 
France) Réflexions sur les traits généraux de à 
communication chez les animaux. [Considerations b 
general traits in animal communication.) Journd 07 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 197\(Jul), No. 3h 
245-260.—During the present decade, communicatio 
problems have created great scientific interest, o 
Specifically upon different types of integrative mec A 
nisms which have been programmed genetically mon 
which characterize the level of communication in divers 
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phyla. Thus, the following paths of natural selection may Уо]. 128(8), 927-932.—Most efforts to reverse the effects 
be discerned: (a) a very strict specification of emissions of isolation on monkeys have been unsuccessful. The 
and receptions in which a direct, unique Channelisused, present study reports on successful rehabilitation 
and (b) sequential structuring of emissions and recep- through the use of "therapist" monkeys. The therapists, 4 
tions in which multiple channels are utilized. However, females who were 3 mo. younger than the Ptole 
the evolution of behavior cannot be treated without 6-mo-old isolate monkeys, initiated social contact in a 
underlining the simultaneous morphological and phys- nonthreatening manner. Within 6 mo., the isolates’ 
iological evolution as well as the fact that the adult disturbance behaviors had nearly disappeared and they 
represents the combination of an ontogenesis whose displayed normal age-appropriate social and play be- 
consequences are fundamental.—L. A. Ostlund. haviors. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6862. Richard, P. B. (49 Ave. "de Breteul, Paris, 6866. Thiessen, D. D., Lindzey, G., Blum, S. L, & 
France) La communication chez castor fiber. [Com- Wallace, P. (U. Texas) Social interactions and scent 
munication in Castor fiber] Journal de Psychologie marking In the Mongolian gerbil (Meriones un- 
Normale et Pathologique, 19714101), No. 3-4, 40l-  guiculatus). Animal Behaviour, 1971(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 
4l4.—The beaver illustrates conditions of limits and 505-513.—1п 5 experiments involving 256 Mongolian 
characteristics of animal communication. Communica- gerbils, it was Observed that in both paired and triplet 
tion is linked on the one hand to a social life, on the male encounters Ss marking most frequently enerally 
other to behavior, and it is often difficult to distinguish became dominant. Grouping, however, could have the 
one from the other. A comparison between 2 species of additional effect of depressing marking and morpho- 
ruminant rodents—the beaver and the Alpine marmot logical indices of androgen activity. In related studies, it 
— reveals common traits but a different dominant type of was demonstrated that males were attracted to the 
communication. The diverse modes of communication of sebum coming from the scent glands of other males but 


the beaver are analysed. The predominance of olfaction not to sebum from females. Females showed no obvious 
in beaver communication, and its nocturnal life, con- preference. These studies add support to the notion that 
has territorial significance and serves 


stitute obstacles to a detailed study of transmitted gerbil marking hi 
messages. The social life and the construction capacities recognition functions. (19 ref.)—J stract. 

of the beaver indicate its level of communication.—L. А. & é, Bibb. (Ohio State U.) 
Ostlund. Visual vs. physical soclal deprivation and affiliation 

6863. Ruskin, К. S. & Corman, C. D. (West Virginia in rats. Psychonomic Science, ( 

U.) The effects of varying levels of deprivation on 4-6 —Assigned 30 pairs of male Sprague-Dawley albino 
the stability of dominance-submission hierarchies. rats to 3 housing conditions: alone, separated by a wire 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 361-363.—In 
2 experiments with 36 and 72 male hooded rats, Г 5 gn 
respectively, dominance hierarchies were found to be more gregarious than Ss given complete socia contact 


highly stable, both when members of à competing pair over the 1 


xi ivati hen the contact were initially indis П 
нб лл лс зз ien Me icating the importance of physical contact. 


more “submissive” member of a pair competed under alone, indi [ on 
higher levels of deprivation ds did its dominant Differences gradually emerged, suggesting an additional 
counterpart. Significant relationships between domi- effect of lack of visual contact, especially as deprivation 


i “soci А longer—Journal abstract. 
nance measures relating to social encounter" an kn i ie Stanley & Cramer, Ruth C. (State 


“limited access” Rion were also found over the А 

deprivation leve tested Tourn abstract. University Coll. New York, Brockport) The role a vie 
6864. Steele, Robert G. & Keenleyside, Miles H. (U. familiarity in aggression toward n п и 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Mate selection in Mongolian gerbil. Psychonomic Science, f ( m T 
two species of sunfish (Lepomis gibbosus and L. 23(5), 335-336.—Tested 16 groups of 3 male gerbils Sos 
Verdi nett for gression онота ption. Aggression Was significantly 
1971(Dec), Vol. 49(12), 1541-1548.—2 species of Sun ish, and an unfamiliar situation, Agere hat territorial 
the pumpkinseeds and the longears, produce hybrids higher in the familiar тти мул 


i i i t pre- 
a habitat that exploration of the unfamiliar environment pr 
ind cluded aggression toward strangers and that the dis- 
t colonially in crimination of strangers is based on olfaction.—Journal 


abstract. 


ulus to ripe females who can dart into nests from the 
РИУ after selecting a conspecific mate. The io Be SENSORY PROCESSES 
ongears are t defending their territories o , J. (U. California, 
selective. Male pre e mest singly and so do not 6869. Barlow, cy pero ду, КӨ. 
engage in continual territorial defense. Consequently Berkeley) Pecten Nature, New Biology. 1972(Mar), Vol. 
they can discriminate between approaching females ocular eys M нети to determine ће ргојес- 
before they reach the nest. Since male pumpkinseeds and 236(64), 88-90— ЖЕ ados. of the pecten in the visual 
female longears choose conspecific mates, the hybridi- tion of the pan Ч to the conclusion that the pecten 
rare! probably occurs between female pumpkinseeds dere iia tis retina from illumination by M 
n 1 | 

| male longears- J. М. Robet Нату Е. & scattered ror eis on other parts of ins alare. 
McKinney, William T. (U. Wisconsin) Monkey psy- acting as ons MEE 
Chiatrists, American Journal of Psychiatry, 197XFeb) | —P. Hertzers 
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6870. Campbell, Sam L. & Holgate, Stanley Н. (Texas 
Tech U.) Temperature selection in two subspecies of 
beetle. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
13(1), 16-17.—Recorded temperature selection frequen- 
cies in a thermal gradient for 4 members of each of 2 
subspecies of beetle (Eleodes suturalis and subpinguis) 
{тот the same geographical region. While the 2 sub- 
species did not differ significantly in temperatures 
selected, they did differ with respect to distribution of 
selection frequencies and number of minute-to-minute 
position changes. The latter difference was significant at 
the .01 level and is ascribed to an interaction between 
differences in running speeds of the 2 subspecies and 
temperature changes in the cercal nerves of the 6th 
abdominal ganglion.—Journal abstract. 

6871. Coward, S. J. & Vitale-Calpe, R. O. (U. 
Georgia) Behavlorally significant surface specializa- 
tions of the planarian, Dugesia dorotocephala. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 
3-10.—Used scanning and transmission electron miscro- 
scopy to describe the morphology of mucus secretion, 
thabdite ejection, and epidermal specializations pre- 
sumed to be sensory receptors in asexual specimens of 
Dugesia dorotocephala. The probable roles of each are 
discussed in light of previous behavioral information. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6872. Dawkins, Marian. (U. Oxford, England) Per- 
ceptual changes in chicks: Another look at the 
“search Image” concept. Animal Behaviour, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 19(3), 566-574.—Reports 4 experiments with 
a total of 58 chicks. Although at Ist unable to detect 
grains of rice gyed the same color as the background, Ss 
subsequently showed a striking improvement in their 
ability to detect this cryptic food, This change is seen as 
a central change of perception, Ability to see cryptic rice 
was not fully retained from 1 day to the next. Feeding Ss 
оп conspicuous grains had an adverse effect on their 
ability to detect cryptic grains, Results are compatible 
with the hypothesis that birds may use “searchin 
images,” but it is argued that this term is unhelpful, (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6873. Dushabaev, Z. В. (U. Leningrad, USSR) K 
уоргови o razilchil psikhologicheskogo | fisiologi- 
cheskogo priemov izucheniya prostranstvennogo 
raziichlya u zhivotnykh. [The distinction between the 
psychological and physiological approach to the study of 
spatial discrimination in animals. Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 150-158.—Compares 2 methods of 
analyzing animal behavior in a shuttle OX, a T maze, and 
à double T maze, The method of producing differential 
inhibition in the animal (Method I) allows the use of 
single modality stimuli only. The method of studying 
Sensory processes using different kinds of behavior 
(Method II) permits the study of discrimination among 
several multimodal stimuli. Method I serves primarily to 
elucidate the physiology of higher nervous activity and to 
establish Principles governing the processes of inhibition 
and excitation. Method П, more psychological in nature, 
is more adequate for the study of the Sensory processes 
of an animal, A study of the commonalities and 
differences between these methods is considered to be 


the next and most i i B 
DEPT SE аат task of Soviet animal 


responses of tsetse filles to 


factory stimuli. N, ture, Ne ic 
1972(Mar), Vol. 236(63), 63-б Repor 3 Sh A 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


with male and female tsetse flies of the Glossina 
morsitans strain. Experiments were conducted in a wind 
tunnel which produced a near laminar airflow at .4 m s! 
in a large flight chamber. Olfactory stimuli were derived 
from a 4-9 mo. old Ayrshire bullock, while the visual 
stimulus consisted of 1 or 2 traverses of the visual target 
(light) at the beginning of each of 2 successive min. 
Results show that male teneral Ss are more responsive to 
a moving target than females, and the females respond 
preferentially to targets whose movement is interrupted, 
It is further shown that these different responses to visual 
stimulae are influenced by olfactory stimuli from a host 
animal.—P. Hertzberg. 

6875. Hall, John D. & Johnson, C. Scott. (U.S. Naval 
Undersea Research & Development Center, San Diego, 
Calif.) Auditory thresholds of a killer whale Orcinus 
orca Linnaeus. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 515-517.—Used 
standard operant conditioning techniques to train a male 
killer whale to respond to pure-tone auditory signals by 
pushing a response manipulandum. Greatest sensitivity 
to the signal was observed at 15 kHz., and the observed 
upper limit of hearing was 32 kHz. - 

6876. Jacobs, David W. & Hall, John D. (United 
States International U., San Diego, Calif.) Auditory 
thresholds of a fresh water dolphin, Inia geoffrensis 
Blainville. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 530-533.—Conditioned a 
fresh water Amazon River dolphin to respond to pure 
tones by pushing a response lever, S was most sensitive 
to tones between 75 and 90 kHz., and the effective upper 
limit of hearing was 105 kHz. 

6877. Konstantinov, A. I., Sanotskaya, М. Ny * 
Sokolova, №. №. (Leningrad А.А. Zhdanov State U., Lab. 
of Bionics of Space Analyzers, USSR) Chastotno- 
porogovye kharakteristiki slukhovol aiste 
letuchikh myshel, Izmerennye metodom uslovnyl 
refleksov. [Study of frequency-threshold characteristic) 
of the auditory system in bats by conditioning.] Zuma 
Vyssheï Nervnot Deyatel’nosti, 1971(May), Vol. 21) 
535-541.—Determined the range of perception of soni 
and ultrasonic oscillations and measured the thresho 9 
of the auditory system for frequencies from 500 cps 
250 кс. in 9 bats (Myotis oxygnathus) by alimentary 
conditioning. The region of optimal sensitivity oe 
responded to ultrasonic frequencies from 20-100 ke. 
present in the location signals of Ss. The au 
thresholds at these frequencies ranged from 0 to -1 e 
below .0002 Баг, Low thresholds of about + 10 db. yis 
also recorded in the sound range from 750 cps to 1( Ag 
It was established that Ss were capable of percelvi E 
ultrasounds up to 250 kc. (18 ref.) —English sumda 

6878. Obraztsova, С. A. & Prazdnikova, N. V. U 
Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of Physio om 
Leningrad) О differentsirovanii zritel’nykh Di 
tazhitelel po forme v ontogenese и sobakl. [ ү 
ferentiation of visual images by dogs in ontogener 
Zhurnal Vysshet Nerynoi Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Mar), 7 
210), 529-537.—Studied the differentiation of shapes » 
dogs in ontogenesis. Motor food conditioning. i 
carried out with simultaneous presentation of jun 
(cross-circle, square-triangle, polygons with попу al 
metrical and symmetrical sides), The capacity for riy 
differentiation of shape appeared possible in the Ss’ €i ng 
postnatal life, Beginning with 8—10 wk. after birth, уоп, 
Ss do not differ from adults in the rate of differentiate; B 
while they resolve some tasks of visual discrimina 
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even better and with fewer errors than young mature Ss 
and adults. Physiological data obtained are compared 
with the process of myelinization at different levels of the 
visual reflex pathway. (17 ref.)—English summary. 

6879. Zolman, James F. & Lattin, William J. (U. 
Kentucky, Medical Center) Development of bright- 
ness preferences in young chicks: Effects on 
brightness discrimination learning. Journal of Com- 
arative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
79(2), 271-283.—Conducted 7 experiments with a total 
of 256 1-3 day old Vantress X Arbor Acre chicks to 
investigate the effects of interactions between the S and 
its sensory environment on both emergence of brightness 
preferences and modification by conditioning. In a 
simultaneous brightness discrimination, Ss were re- 
warded with heat for approaching either a bright or dim 
stimulus. Results indicate (a) brightness preference was 
so stable that it could not be eliminated by incubating, 
hatching, and rearing in the dark; (b) light experience 
significantly increased this preference; and (c) modi- 
fication of this preference by heat reinforcement de- 
pended on age of S, prior rearing condition, sensory 
stimulation between testing sessions, and the length o 
ote between testing sessions. (28 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 
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6880. Fenster, С. Abraham & Goldstein, Alan M. 
(John Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U: New York) 
The emotional world of children vis a vis the 
emotional world of adults: An examination of vocal 
communication. Journal of Communication, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 21(4), 353-362.—Used tapes of C ild and adult 
speakers to investigate the tendency for child and adult 
listeners to label vocal communications as reflecting an 
excess of positive or negative emotion. Ss were 120 7-12 
yr. old male children and 90 male adults. All Ss were 
apparently of normal intelligence. Results indicate that 
(а) Ss did not tend to label vocal communications wi 
an excess of positive or negative emotion, and (b) there 


was no significant difference between the number of 
positive and negative labels given to vocal communi- 
cations by child and adult Ss.—P. J. Federman. 


6881. Kirsner, Kim. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Developmental changes In short-term recognition 
memory. British Journal of Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
63(1), 109-117.—Studied the changes in auditory and 
visual recognition of 128 Ss ranging in age from 10-60 yr. 
4-word lists were presented serially at 15 
sec/item, followed after 1.5 sec. by а 1681 word for 
recognition, Under a separ 
named the test word as rapidly as possible. It was 
expected that subtracting naming 
latency would yield a relatively pure measure o! 
comparison time in memory. Age effec 
decision latency, but these were greatly reduced 
subtraction procedure. When presentation 
were both given auditorily, no age differences were 
found in corrected decision latency. However devel- 
opmental changes remained when the list and the test 
word were presented in different modalities. It is 
concluded that (a) in comparison with perceptua „and 
response factors, memory scanning time Is relatively 
insensitive to age differences; and (b) auditory recog- 
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nition involves the use of a prelinguistic or “represen- 
tational” memory system which is not sensitive to age 
over the sampled range. (18 ref. fournal abstract. 

6882. Linford, Anthony С. (U. Illinois) Age stimulus 
complexity and exposure as determinants of relative 

nce for visual stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5613. 

6883. Peterson, Rolf A. (U. Illinois, Chicago) The 
natural development of nocturnal bladder control. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 13(6), 730-734.—Considers the learning paradigm 
in acquiring nocturnal bladder control. Key questions 
discussed are: (a) Is a change from being у to wet 
aversive when the change is not anticipated by the child? 

) If it is not aversive per se, but results in arousing the 
child from sleep (which may be aversive), will a change 
from dry to wet during sleep become aversive by 
conditioning?—P. W. Pruyser. 


INFANCY 

6884. Banikiotes, Florence G., Montgomery, Allen A., 
& Banikiotes, Paul С. (Elkhart Rehabilitation Center, 
Ind.) Male and female auditory reinforcement of 
Infant vocalizations. Developmental Peony 1972 
(May), Vol. 6(3), 476-481.—Studied the di erential 
effect of male and female auditory reinforcement on the 
rate and fundamental frequency of vocalizations by 16 
infants (mean age * 105 days) Ss participated in 2 
base-line stages alternated with 2 conditioning stages. 
Although there was à significantly greater number 0! 
vocalizations from each base-line to conditioning stage, 
no differences were found between male and female 
auditory reinforcement. Fundamental frequency of 

vocalizations remained constant.—Journal abstract, 
6885. McKinnon, 1; Koepke, Jean E., & Apland, 
(Simon Fraser С, Burnaby, British Columbia, 
Canada) The effect of social reinforcement on the 
performance of тоа children. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 313-315.—Investigated the 
effect of Она! reinforcement on the rate of occurrence 
of a panel-pushin response by 34 
ushing was recor fed in a 2-min basal 
conditioning period, and а 


т the other '/ it was not. 
those who received 
ial approval showed a greater increase In 


panel pushing during conditionin, and a higher level of 


erformance in extinction than id those who received 


noncontingent approval. Social reinforcement had no 
i t on the performance of Ss with a high 
e e Len ont were boys. When basal rate 
s were found to be 


| pushers than gir is.—-Journal abstract. 


moi. Ware, Crain T. & Watson, John S. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) jal reinfor ot 
Infants ‘vocalizations. Developmental Psychology, 1972 


, 

‚ 6(3), 538,—Used visual (light) stimuli alone 
May) Уо, шу stimuli ав reinforcers for 10- and 
16-wk-old Ss. Vocalizations (a) Were, more frequent 
during base line for older Ss, and (b) increased during 
conditioning and were resistant to extinction for older 
male Ss in the light alone condition. 


887. Schifrin, Barry S. 
рие Ave., Boston, Mass.) Fetal heart rate pat: 


terns: Prediction of Apgar score. JAMA: Journal о) 
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the American Medical Association, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
Ado 1322-1325.—Monitored fetal heart rate (FHR) 
and intrauterine pressure continuously during the last 30 
min. of labor. Normal FHR patterns were accurate 
predictors of high Apgar scores, while abnormal FHR 
patterns were conservative predictors of low Apgar 
scores. (17 ref.) 


CHILDHOOD 


6888. Braff, Rhoda A. (New York U.) Imagery, 
activity level, and learning modality preference as 
Indications of sensory-motor stage behavior in 
low-income kindergarten children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5605. 

6889. Brier, Norman М. (Yeshiva U.) An intellectual 
profile of reversal shifters as two developmental 
levels. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6068. 

6890. Bruml, Hana. (Northern Virginia Mental 
Health Inst., Falls Church) Age changes in preference 
and skill measures of handedness. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 3-14.—Presented 3 
uni- and 13 bimanual preference tasks and 5 skill tasks to 
a total of 180 children in kindergarten and Grades 2 and 
4. 90 Ss were retested 2 wk. later. Age changes were 
found in performance on each task, intercorrelations 
among tasks, and reliability of retest performance. 
Results indicate differences between tasks and the 
general importance of considering growth of skill in both 
hands and development of division of labor between 
them. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6891. Dusek, Jerome B. (Syracuse U.) Experiment- 
er-blas effects on the simple motor task perform- 
ance of low- and high-test anxious boys and girls. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 107-114. 
—Studied 12 9-10 yr. old boys and girls at each of 2 
levels of test anxiety in a marble-dropping task under 
Social reinforcement. Ss were tested by female Es 
expecting either that boys would perform at a higher rate 
than girls or the reverse. The performance measures were 
the base rate of response (the number of marbles 
dropped during the Ist min. of the task) and a series of 6 
difference scores reflecting changes in rate of response 
from the base rate. Results indicate (a) no bias effects in 
the data collected by Es biased to expect boys to perform 
at a higher rate than girls; and (b) for Es biased toward 
girls, low test-anxious Ss were influenced by Es’ 
expectations (E-bias effect), but the high test-anxious Ss 
were influenced by the social reinforcement in the 
situation (social reinforcement effect). Implications of 
experimental investigations of adult expectancy effects 
on children's performance for a complete understanding 


of teacher-expectancy effects are discussed. (1 
—Journal abstract. ee ae 


ying of forms, visual discriminat 
rhythmic patterns ee 
Spatial bod: 
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discrimination and copying of motor patterns, and gross 
agility. Results indicate that the individual test items 
measure very specific perceptual-motor acts Journal 
abstract, r 

6893. Halmiová, Oľga; Arochoyám, Oľga, & 
PotaSova, Alena. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of 
Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Effect of age and operational memory load on 
performance In a visual search task. Studia Psycho- 
logica, 1971, Vol. 13(4), 308-317.—Studied 100 9-17 yr. 
old Ss, divided into 5 age groups, to follow the effect of 
the number of targets on the length of search time in 
dependence on age. The basic search matrices consisted 
of alpha-numerical pairs. Search time was determined 
under the additional load of 1-4 indirect targets. The 
effect of age on the length of search time was found to 
increase in all age groups in relation to memory load, 
The greatest increase was noted between 2 and 3 targets 
in the younger age groups (9-13 yr.), and between 3 and 
4 targets in the older groups (13-17 yr.). (Czech & 
Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. $ 

6894. Keogh, Barbara К. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Preschool children’s performance on measures of 
spatial organization, lateral preference, and lateral 
usage. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
299-302.—Tested 44 male and 35 female 4-5 yr. olds on 
measures of laterality and spatial orientation (e.g. the 
Draw-A-Person Test). Few significant relationships were 
found, suggesting independence of lateral usage, lateral 
awareness, and ability on spatial organization tasks. Sex 
differences on spatial tasks were substantiated.—Journal 
abstract. 

6895. Kerr, Andrew S. (Victoria Mental Не 
Center, British Columbia, Canada) Determinants ol 
performance of the Bender Gestalt Test and Raven's 
Progressive Matrices (1947) Test. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1972(Apr), Vol. 5(4), 219-221.—Examined а 
number of determinants of visual-motor coordination 
and visual-perceptual reasoning in 256 5-9 yr. olds using 
the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test and Raven's 
Progressive Matrices. The effects of grade level, achia 
ment level, and sex were studied. Results indicate tha! 
visual-motor coordination and visual-perceptual renan 
ing performance were significantly (p < .01) affecte y 
achievement and grade level but not by sex.—Journal 
abstract. ) 

6896. Laosa, Luis M. & Brophy, Jere E. (U. Tera) 
Effects of sex and birth order on sex-role devei 
opment and intelligence among kindergarten S 3) 
dren. Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 6 |, 
409-415—Tested A, MacDonald’s (see РА, aH 
43:17257) hypothesis of a Sex x Birth Order interaction 
in measures related to sex typing. 93 5—6 yr. olds we 
observed and given a battery of tests (e.g., the Dr: ang 
A-Person Test and It Scale for Children). Results wer 
clearly negative for measures of sex-role огеш 
adoption, and preferences. However, the hypothesis wa 
partially supported for variables not usually inclu 
anong He criterial attributes of sex-role definitions (¢-8» 
Solitary play). (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6897. Martinez, fo (National Center ior 
Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology & ras d 
physiology, Marseille, France) Comparison of = 
types of tactile exploration in а task of mirror imo 
recognition. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 220) 
124-125.—Tested the ability to discriminate mp 
images with 40 5.5-6 yr. olds in comparing performanc! 
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using either visual or tactile cues. On the tactile tasks, Examination Survey. A robability sample of 7,417 Ss 
| blindfolded Ss performed as proficiently as sighted Ss was selected to rene the pi million noninstitu- 
when restricted to tactile palpation of the form outlines tionalized children of this age in the United States. 96% 
using only the fingers together with wrist movements. were found to be closely representative of American 
However, they performed significantly worse when children with respect to age, sex, race, region, and other 
movement was restricted to the shoulders and the form available demographic and socioeconomic variables. 
outlines were explored with the 2 tips of their out- Included are data on key stages or aspects of early 
stretched forefingers.—Journal abstract. development concerning (a) walking, talking, and gen- 

6898. Nicholson, John N. & Gray, Jeffrey A. (U. eral learning to do things by themselves; (b) behaviors or 

Oxford, England) Peak shift, behavioural contrast patterns related to sleep reflecting the degree of inde- 

and stimulus generalization as related to person- pendence allowed, disturbances of sleep, and certain 

ality and development in children. British Journal of ^ behavioral problems; (c) eating habits and related 
Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 47-62.—Selected а behavior; (d) adequacy and extent of peer relations; (е) 

total of 14 7-11 yr. olds to give a range of scores on the other specific behavioral problems, problems with 
Neuroticism and Extraversion subscales of the Junior talking, fear of the dark, seriously disturbing experiences, 


Eysenck Personality Inventory. Ss were also evaluated running away from home, thumbsucking, and bed- 
le for neuroticism. Ss were wetting; (f) the degree of tension and temper control; (g) 


t learning task which yielded the extent of responsibility in the home; ) the extent of 
measures of peak shift, behavioral contrast, and stimulus participation in organized activities; and (i) the general 
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generalization. It was found that peak shift and behav- use of time in watching television, listening to the radio, 
ioral contrast were positively correlated. Neuroticism reading newspapers, comics, magazines, ог books, 


was positively correlated with both 1 measure of peak playing with friends or alone, ‘and doing chores or other 
shift and stimulus generalization. Extroversion was types of work. Comparison was made, where possible, 
i i from previous studies. (23 ref.)—Journal 


gne correlated with a 2nd твае of peak ш with findings 
an iti i ization. Wi summary. я 
po correlated maii a È ii 902. Viadimirova, G. (Pediatric Research Inst., Sofia, 


lati i „ both peak shift and Bulgaria Izmenenie fazovoi asimmetril EEG- 
relative. advance DE eed U8 ref.) БАРЫ pri razlichnykh funktslonal'nykh 


—Journal abstract. sostoyanlyakh u shestiletnykh detel. [Change in 
6899. Pollis, Nicholas P. & Doyle, Donald C. (U. phase asymmetry of electroencephalographic waves in 
Wisconsin, Green Bay) Sex role, status, and per- different functional states in 6-year-old children] КИ: 
celved competence among first-graders. Perceptual — sy. Psikhologii, 197Y(Nov), Vol. 17(6), Mori ——0 У 
& Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3401), 235-238.—De- tained EEG recordings from the centra And occian 
) scribes an experiment in which 23 6-yr-old Ist graders regions of the left hemisphere of the Кип in. А Ds i oren 
ranked themselves sociometrically and judged each (mean age, 5.6 уг.). Recordings were Ша ү) d the 55 * 
other's performance on an unstructured task. Cross-sex rest and with the eyes open ч gon f dudas s 
interaction was common. Contrary to previous findings, ution of a motor task, ап ee uf K ан Др, à 
male-dominance socialization was operative at this age multicolored object in motion. i bae: 
level. Ss' group and individual performance scores ап! during 30-sec intervals were pror 19 ol i ae 
their sociometric and group edominance P pedes A ee s 
significantly correlated. This indicates that status Gii- \ [ and similari "E der M 
ferentials were not spurious and perceive с children's БЕЗИ» ад, е | у 
eii shared individually and collectively Journal a nM cii sail ouo. (Kyoto D. Japan Free oe all 
6900. Rabinowitz, F. Michaels Kronfield, David Be а. apna n International Journal of Psychology in the 


i ia: А 
Campione, Joseph C. (Newcomb, Col boram Poychologia Ain), Vol. 14(2),83-90-—Examined rel 


Stimulus alternation and continuou: 7 еру 
mem ^ Psychonomic Science, tions between memory and sc 
19710143), Vol! 2O, oen vestigated the effect of children in kindergarten, Grade 2, and Grade 4 were 
the number of interpolated trials on the stimulus tested indivi 
alternation behavior of 16 male and 16 female kinder- were cotor 


gartners in a free-choice task. 3 sets of stimuli were used 

for both interpolation and test trials, Stimulus alter- level. 24 i щч 
nation decreased markedly from 0-1 interpolated trial learned the ety d to identify children’s operational 
and then remained relatively constant, but significantly task was execute d y ба both in FRL an d 
above chance, over 1, 2, and 3 interpo: ated trials. The levels. The ori of tea я 
relevance of the findings to stimulus alternation theory RT was, ке 
and the study of continuous short-term memory in presentaton slight forgetting over 24 hr. Reca 
young children is discussed.—Journal abstract. showed only à $ fect recall matched well with 

ing children dm & Бап James T. РНИ а DAE Jo agen 

ratings of behavioral patterns of children. Vital & patterns cons! Be tations. Almost 
Health Statistics, Series 11, 197\(Nov), No. 108, 1 moltiplica ere ноте 1 10 
p.—Presents estimates of the distributions of selecte ade d Grades 4 or 2.—Journal abstract. 


behavioral patterns of 6-1l yr. old children in the kindergarten ап 


noninstitutional population of the United States by age 
and sex. Findings em based on parents’ ratings оп both à Learning 
self-administered and a trained interviewer-administered 6904. Bozinou, Efthi mia, (U. Illinois) Component 


medical history for Ss examined in the 1963-1965 Hd 


geometric forms, resented in regular order 
ier to others at each grade 
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analysis of conceptual mediation in the discrimi- 
nation learning of young children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6067- 
6068. 
6905. Deffenbacher, Kenneth A. & Hamm, Norman H. 
(U. Nebraska, Omaha) An application of Brunswik’s 
lens model to developmental changes in probabil 
learning. Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
6(3), 508-519.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 
288 Ss in Grades 2, 3, 8, and college using E. Brunswik’s 
lens model. Ss were required to use | or 2 2-digit number 
cues to predict a 2-digit criterion value. The ecological 
validity (cue-criterion correlation) was systematically 
varied. Cue utilization (response-cue correlation) and 
achievement (response-criterion correlation) measures 
indicate that (a) Ss of all ages were acutely sensitive to 
environmental regularity as expressed in the ecological 
validity correlation; (b) in 1-сџе ecology, achievement 
and utilization formed a U-shaped relationship with age; 
(c) in 2-cue ecology, under varying conditions of 2nd cue 
validity, achievement was a positive linear function of 
age; and (d) in a 2-cue ecology, younger Ss utilized the 
higher validity cue significantly less than older Ss when 
the validity of the 2nd cue was low. (28 ref.)—Journal 
а 906, Hoving, Ke 

‚ Hoving, Kenneth L., Coates, Linda; Bertucci, 
Mimi, & Riccio, David C. (Kent State U.) Reinstate- 
ment effects in children. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 426-429. —Investigated whether 
reinstatement effects, i.e., increased retention of early 
learned behavior in animals, might also be operable in 
children. A total of 72 Ss in 2 age groups (5-8 and 8-11 
yr.) received (a) a paired-associates retention task (initial 
learning) and the same task 8 wk. later (final learning), 
(b) a story containing the pairs between initial and final 
learning Sessions (reinstatement training), or (c) rein- 
statement training followed 4 wk. later by initial 
learning. Reinstatement of the Original pairs was not 
sufficient to: produce learning of the pairs but did 
significantly increase the retention of the previously 
learned material. No age or sex differences in long-term 
memory were observed.—Journal abstract. 

6907. Leichtman, Hugh M. (U. South Carolina) The 
effect of social vicarious reinforcement, material 
vicarious reinforcement and stimulus emphasis on 
me ШЫЛ ier of kindergarten children. 

issertation stracts International, 1972 
32(10-B), 6053. ae ae 

6908. Liebert, Robert M., Sobol, Michael P, & 
Copemann, Chester D. (State U. 
Brook) Effects of vicarious consequences and race 
of model upon imitative performance by black 
children. Developmental Psychology, 


received positive or negative reinforcement to study 
acceptance and recall measures of imitation. Results are 
comparable to previous findings with white children. Ss 
exposed to vicarious reward showed more imitative 


more likely to match the responses of white models. 
—Journal abstract, 
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6909. Moody, Mark & Gollin, Eugene S. (U. Colo- 
rado) Problems of control in simultaneous dis- 
crimination tasks. Developmental Psychology, 1972 
(May), Vol. 6(3), 416-425.—Used computer simulation 
to evaluate the chance orders proposed by L. Gellerman 
(see PA, Vol. 7:2684) and B. Fellows (see PA, Vol, 
41:3871) for placement of the correct stimulus in 
stimulus discrimination tasks. The control properties of 
these orders were compared with response strategies 
typically used by Ss. Both orders were found to be 
inadequate controls for the use of single and multiple 
strategies across blocks of trials. 4 alternative methods 
for the control of individual strategies are presented and 
evaluated. It is concluded that these alternative methods 
clarify strategic behavior and оя additional infor- 
mation about what is learned. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6910. Myers, Nancy A. (U. Massachusetts) Persev- 
eration and alternation pretraining and binary pre- 
diction. Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 
534-535.—Assessed the reinforcement expectancies of 
elementary school children. Perseveration pretraining 
groups of all ages showed more response and event 
Tepetitions on a subsequent test, suggesting that differ- 
ential expectancies about the probability task rather than 
generalized success expectancies influenced responses. 

6911. Norton, G. R., Muldrew, D., & Strub, H. (U. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada) Feature-positive effect 
In children. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 
317-318.—Tested, in separate similar experiments, 16 
3-5 yr. olds and 10 introductory psychology students to 
determine if the feature-positive effect noted in pigeons 
is also present in other species. Results show that 
acquisition of a simple discrimination was retarded in 
both groups when the feature distinguishing S+ and S- 
was part of the S- display. Findings are substantially in 
accord with similarly designed studies with pigeons. 
—Journal abstract. 

6912. Smiley, Ellen E. (U. Illinois) The acquisition 
of interactional chains by young children. Disser- 
an Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 


6913. Spence, Janet Т. (U. Texas) Verbal and 
nonverbal rewards and punishments in the dis- 
crimination learning of children of varying socio- 
economic status. Developmental Psychology, 1972 
(Мау), Vol. 6(3), 381-384.—Presented a 2-alternative 
discrimination list to a total of 200 lower- and middle- 
class 4-5 yr. olds. After each choice, controls were shown 
the correct item. 4 experimental groups received sup- 
plementary reinforcers: verbal or nonverbal reward for 
correct responses, or verbal or nonverbal punishment for 
incorrect responses. Middle-class Ss performed signif- 
icantly better than lower-class Ss (p < .001). Within each 
Socioeconomic level, however, there were no significant 
differences among conditions.—Journal abstract. 

6914. Steinmetz, Jenny I. (U. Maryland) Effects of 
preexperimental associations and successive habit 
reversals on discrimination performance. Disserta- 
[^s Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B). 


6915. Taylor, Elizabeth R. (Yeshiva U.) Effects of 
verbal specificity on motor task learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5556. 

6916. Wittig, Michele A. (U. Illinois) The effect of 
continuous and probabilistic reinforcement instruc- 
tions on children’s revision of belief in hypotheses 
during a probability learning task. Dissertation Ab- 
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stracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6092. 

6917. Yoshimura, Emogene K., Moely, Barbara E., & 
Shapiro, S. I. (U. Hawaii) The influence of age and 
presentation order upon children’s free recall and 
learning to learn. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
73(4), 261-263.—Studied free recall and clustering 
performance in 40 44.11 and 40 9-10.10 yr. olds. 9 
different lists were presented, each for 3 trials, with 3 lists 
presented per day. The lists were composed of con- 
ceptually related or unrelated items. Each list type was 
presented consistently with all the items randomized, 
with conceptually related items grouped together or with 
unrelated items arbitrarily grouped together. Perform- 
ance was generally higher for the older Ss, but no 
evidence was found in either age group of learning- 
ieee effects of recall or category clustering.—Journal 
abstract. 


Concepts & Language 


6918. Cromer, Richard F. (Medical Research Council, 
Developmental Psychology Unit, London, England) The 
learning of surface structure clues to deep structure 
by a puppet show technique. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(1) 66- 
76.—Classified 56 5-111 yr. old children in terms of 
their developmental level on the linguistic structure 
John is easy/eager to please," and conducted an 
experiment on teaching them “new” (nonsense) words in 
related transformations by a puppet show technique. 
These transformations serve as frames for differentiating 
those new words which indicate а surface structure 
derived from a transformed deep structure, from those 
which do not. Results show that Ss used different 
strategies at different developmental levels. Of Ss who 
did not use fixed strategies, only those who had correctly 
performed on all normal adult words (“passers”) were 
able to learn which deep structures were called for by 
some of the new words; all other groups performed at 
Chance levels on all types of new words. However, even 
these passers performed correctly only on words given in 
Structures indicating that the tested structure was to 
treated as a transformation. The possibility of a 
language-learning principle related to the marked/un- 
marked distinction in natural languages is discussed. (19 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

6919. DeStefano, Johanna S. (Ohio State U.) Reg- 
ister: Social variation in language use. Elementary 
School Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 724), 189-194.—The 
contributions by linguists to the study of language 
include study of its structure and social variations. The 
variation of language forms with respect to phonology, 
Syntax, and lexicon to fit different situations constitutes 
Tegister-change or switching of a language. It is postu- 
lated that by the time black ghetto children enter school 
they control several language-registers in keeping wit 
different social situations. School experiences increas” 
the range of language-registers among the pupils as well 
as among alert teachers—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6920. Elkind, David & Schoenfeld, Eva. (U; 
Rochester) Identity and equivalence conservation at 
two age levels. Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), 

ol. 6(3), 529—533.— Tested the identity and equivalence 
Conservation judgments of 22 4 yr. olds and 22 6 yr. olds 


lor 4 types of quantity: number, length, liquids, and 
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mass. Results show that (a) older Ss were better 
conservers, (b) conservation of identity was easier than 
equivalence, (c) number was the easiest quantity to 
conserve, and (d) the difference between identity and 
equivalence conservation was most pronounced in young 
Ss. Results are interpreted as supporting the hypotheses 
that identity and equivalence conservation require 
different mental processes, and that the difference 
between these types of conservation is more apparent 
among younger children.—Journal abstract. 

6921. Gallagher, Tanya M. (U. Illinois) A description 
of variables related to articulatory inconsistencies 
in the speech of three children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6099. 

6922. Golomb, Claire. (Brandeis U.) Evolution of the 
human figure in a three-dimensional medium. De- 
velopmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 385- 
391.—Presented the task of modeling a person with 
playdough to 125 2-6 yr. old preschool children. A 
transitional stage was found, characterized by the 
invention of pseudorepresentational means which sub- 
stituted for modeling, 3 types of figure emerged as the Ist 
representations of the human figure: (a) an upright 
standing column, (b) a flattened structure with facial 
features, and (c) an array of facial features. These figures 
achieved differentiation of parts by internal subdivision, 
addition of separately-formed parts, and adoption of a 
graphic model. The child’s earliest representational 
concepts were from "these figures. (16 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
6923. Golub, Lester S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
and black English. Elementary 


9 
School Journal, iat Vol. 72(4), 195-202.—Quan- 


sibility. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
А РИНАТА а total of 80 6-9 yr. olds as good or 


coders on the У 
ане subscale of the WISC. Ss were then given 2 


ing tasks to determine 
а ders of similar СА and 1Q was accounted for 
in discriminating between shapes. | task 
ic shapes, the other of 

d their reversible images. The 
ed output for all Ss but did not 
who performed 


rs fen ine E, (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, lll) xtension of 

a 
perpe s Developmental Psychology, 1972 


6(3), 451-468.—Administered Heimberg's 


i tive Inventory, а Ше satisfaction 
Ш T i plete sentences test to 


9-11 and 12-15 
individual cognitive perspective 


Future 
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(time over which future images. are projected) was 
negatively correlated with life satisfaction for children 
but positively correlated for adolescents, and (b) cog- 
nitive-motivational future time perspective increased 
with age and was positively correlated with life satis- 
faction for both groups. Contrary to expectations, length 
of cognitive perspective decreased over age levels. (33 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

6926. Long, Atan B. & Looft, William R. (U. 
Wisconsin) Development of directionality in children: 
Ages six through twelve. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 375-380.—Extended previous 
research on directionality development by using a 
broader age range. A test battery of 125 items was 
administered to 10 males and 10 females of normal 
intelligence at each age level from 6-12 yr. (N = 140). 
Previous findings on the order of appearance of new 
forms of directional ability were verified. Test per- 
formance across age groups followed a highly significant 
linear trend. No significant sex differences were ob- 
served. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6927. McCracken, Betty B. (U. Houston) Concep- 
tual styles: Developmental patterns and consistency 
across tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6057. 

6928. Monroe, Nancy J. (U. Kansas) Concept 
learning in the acquisition of inflectional endings. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6102. 

6929. Perreira Da Silva, Jose Р. (U. Coimbra, 
Portugal) Apprentissage d’une structure opératoire 
formelle. [Learning of a formal Operating structure.] 
Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 
169-192.—Studied the Possibility of acquiring skill in 
combinations at ages when it is not spontaneously 
mastered. Arrangements and combinations were studied, 
the latter in 3 different versions. None of the 6-11 yr. old 
children under observation was capable of solving the 
problems posed without aid. When an active method of 
learning by heuristic interrogation was used, uniform 
results were obtained. Material consisted of cards 
printed with numbers of 1-9 with Which combination 
tasks were assigned. At all ages of the stage of concrete 
operations, and even from the age of 6 upwards, there 


Furthermore, this acquisition is stable. The retest which 
was carried out 1 mo. later 
Some cases there was a falling-off, in others, far more 
esci "y n was maintained, and in others it was 
consolidated and improved. (Portu. uese summa: 

—English summary. ‹ we 


6930. Pysh, F. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) The 


relationship of fleld-dependence-inde; nd 

performance on Plagetian-type tasks есет ед 
ће Euclidean coordinate system. Western Psychol- 
ogist, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 137-143. Administered toa 
nonrandom sample of 25 Ist graders 3 Piaget-type tasks, 
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followed by the Children’s Embedded Figures Test 
which is a measure of field-dependence-independence, 
The latter instrument accounted for approximately 15% 
of the predictable criterion variance on the Piaget-type 
tasks. Sex was not a significant predictor of criterion 
performance. It is suggested that further study be made 
using a more variable age sample and that attention be 
directed toward developing training sequences for 
improving the level of field-independence.—Journal 
summary. 

6931. Rosenthal, Ted L. & Zimmerman, Barry J. (0, 
Arizona) Modeling by exemplification and instruc- 
tion in training conservation. Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 392-401.—Reports results of 4 
experiments with (a) 100 middle-class Anglo-American 
Ist graders, (b) 28 economically-disadvantaged Chicano 
Ist graders, and (c) 13 middle-class Anglo-American and 
Chicano 4 yr. olds. Observational learning was found on 
multidimensional conservation tasks. Without further 
training, imitative conservation was generalized to new 
stimuli. Verbally praising the model’s responses did not 
affect performance. A nonconserving model reduced 
initial conservation scores. Nonmodeling instructions did 
not alter conservation. Providing a rule to explain 
stimulus equivalence improved responses when both 
judged equivalence and explanation were required, but 
not with judged equivalence alone. Observing a model 
conserve without giving explanations increased correct 
judgments plus rule responses in imitation, indicative of. 
inferential thinking elicited by modeling.—Journal ab- 
Stract, 

6932. S Alida. (Cornell U.) A developmental 
Study of the ability to perceive and utilize cate- 
gorical structure. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 32(9-B), 5500-5501. 

6933. Stewig, John W. (Purdue U.) Creative drama 
and language growth. Elementary School Journal, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 72(4), 176-188.— Discusses the value of 
creative dramatics in language development in children. 
It is reported to have produced significant improvement 
(p < .01) in vocabulary growth and voice qualities о 
Pupils. Other areas of language improvement associate 
with creative dramatics were paralanguage (defined as 
Pitch, stress, and juncture) and pa (ie ваше 
accompanying language usage).—A. J. Ter Keurst. , 

6934. Stoltman, Joseph Р. (U. Georgia) Children’s 
conception of territory: A study of Piaget's spatia 

S. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арт), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5623. í 

6935. m „ Diana S. (Syracuse U.) Effects 0 
grade level, sex, cues and feedback, problem type, 
and question directions on children’s ability to solv 
verbal transitivity problems. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6040. Ü 

.6936. Turton, Lawrence J. & Clark, Michael. (U: 
Michigan, Inst. for the Study of Mental Retardation) 
Linguistic theory and the child. Аса Symbolica, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 2(2), 42-47.— Discusses recent cono 
of language learning. During the Ist 5-6 yr. of a chi а 
life he must acquire not only phonological knowle Ei 
and semantic knowledge, but syntactic knowledge, t 2 
linguistic subsystem which mediates between the Ist v 
subsystems and determines how sounds and words ae 
used. Recent investigations show that before а child is е 
yr. old his utterances have а structural relationship. is 
continues to add to his vocabulary, to develop 4 o 
mastery of the syntactical properties of words, ап 
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increase his control over morphology (the use of suffixes, 
prefixes, etc., which modify word meanings). The 
concept of language as a structured system means that 
children’s language should not be viewed as an inac- 
curate form of adult language but as a dialect of the 
language of the community. Differences should not be 
treated as errors. There are 3 basic answers to the 
question of why the child learns language. The Ist 
emphasizes innate skills, the 2nd emphasizes the influ- 
ence of the environment. The 3rd, a compromise 
position, states that a child brings innate skills and a 
CNS capable of learning language, and the environment 
must provide needed stimuli. The 3rd theory also 
assumes that the child is an active participant in the 
learning situation. Studies of infant behavior are signif- 
icant in this connection.—4. Davis. 

6937. Wasik, Barbara H. & Wasik, John L. (U. North 
Carolina) Response strategles of culturally deprived 
children. Journal of Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 40(3), 84-90.—Examined the response strategies of 
60 culturally deprived children as a function of race, sex, 
and grade level, i.e., kindergarten, Ist grade, and 2nd 
grade. A. test situation allowed Ss to make choices for 
each of 5 pairs of stimuli in a tray before receiving 
reinforcement for the “correct” choice. Chi-square 
analysis indicated that 11 of the 12 groups used strategies 
at a rate greater than expected by chance alone. The 
groups differed by grade level in the number of times 
specific strategies were selected, although total number 
of strategies used did not differ across grade level, race, 
and sex. Constant strategies were used more often by 
kindergartners, while alternating strategies were utilized 
more often by 2nd graders.—Journal abstract. 


Abilities 


6938. Dill, John R. (New York U.) A study of the 
Influence of race of the experimenter and verbal 
reinforcement on creativity test performance of 
lower socioeconomic status black children. Disse 
eu Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 
6939. Engle, Patricia L. (Stanford U.) Free recall of 
categorizable objects by Mexican American and 
Anglo American children after training. Dissertation 
didum International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 32(10-A), 5608- 
6940. Grossman, Marvin. (U. South Florida) Motor 
coordination and young children’s drawing abilities. 
Child Study Journal, 1971(Sum), Vol. 10), 213-215. 
—Hypothesized that visual-motor coordination facili- 
ps effective artistic expression in young children. 90 
TE graders were administered the (a) Draw-A-Clown 
est (using a clown marionette) and (b) the eye-motor 
Coordination section of the Marianne Frostig Devel- 
Opmental Test of Visual Perception. Correlations be- 
iween the tests were moderate (г = 38, p« 0D. 
confirming the hypothesis—M. DeWitt. 
А 6941. Harris, Lauren. (Michigan State U.) Variability 
п maze drawings of young children: Effects of 
stimulus change and chronological age- Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 305-307.—Hypothesized 
that children’s maze drawings vary as à function of 
external stimulus and CA. 30 214-6 yr. olds traced a 
series of mazes under 3 different conditions of stimulus 
(crayon color) constancy. On the basis of several 
different measures, older Ss proved to be substantially 
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more variable than younger Ss, and, for all Ss, variability 
tended to increase with increasing stimulus variability. 
pen abstract. 

2. Illingworth, В. S. (U. Sheffield, En; and) The 
predictive value of developmental d MM in 
infancy. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 721-725.—Describes а study 
evaluating 6-10 mo. old babies for adoption in which 
equipment was used which consisted only of 2 1-in cubes 
and a pellet of paper. 230 of these children were 
reexamined at 7-8 yr. of age with formal intelligence 
tests, The original developmental estimates were found 
to hold up well in the light of the later test results.—P. 
W. Pruyser. 

6943. Matheny, Patricia A. (U. Southern California) 
Auditory retention abilities of young children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10- 
B), 6100. 

6944. Pikulski, John J. (U, Delaware, Coll. of 
Education, Reading Study Center) A comparison of 
figure drawings and WISC 10° among disabled 
readers. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 5(3), 156-159.—Assessed the relationship between 
IQ scores from Goodenough and Goodenough-Harris 
systems for scoring figure drawings as compared. to 
performance on the WISC in 50 male 7-11 yr. old 
disabled readers. The 2 scoring systems yielded very 
similar results in spite of the fact that 1 was more 
recently standardized and more complex. Scores derived 
from figure drawings showed significant correlations 
with scores from the Performance, but not the Verbal, 
section of the WISC. Scores on several of the Per- 
formance subtests were also significantly related to 
figure drawing scores. Results also indicate the need to 
differentiate subgroups among disabled readers.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

6945. Reid, Ivonne F. (U. Southern California) An 
exploratory study of the relationship between se- 
lected environmental varlables and a measure of 
creativity in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5619. 

6946. SI Sharon T. (Cornell U.) A devel- 

bimodal vigilance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6087- 
6088. 


6947. Starkweather, Elizabeth K. (Oklahoma State 180) 
Creativity research instruments designed for use 
with hool children. Journal of Creative Behavior, 
1971, Vol. 5(4), 245-255.—Describes 4 instruments for 
assessing creative ability in preschool children: (a) the 
Starkweather Form Boards Test (impersonal conform- 
ity), (b) the Starkweather Social onformity Test, (c) the 
Starkweather Target Game (risk taking), and (d) the 
Starkweather Originality Test. The rationale behind each 
test, the construction of the test, and the procedures used 
in administration are described. The availability of these 
tests and research on instruments measuring qualities 
which may be related to creativity, €.» masculinity- 
femininity, are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

6948. Stennett, К. G., Smythe. 


m , 
Wilson, Н. R. (London Board o! 
Mn » ( ds in letter-printing 


ngland) Developmental tren! 
Er са & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
183-186.— Tested the ability of a total of 200 children in 
kindergarten. and Grades 1-3 to copy upper- an 

lower-case primary print letters. Results show that 
lower-case letters were more difficult to print. Within 


opmental study of 


Р. C., Hardy, 
ї Education, 
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upper- and lower-case formats, letters varied in difficulty 
as a function of their composition and/or the degree of 
fine motor control required. Separate intercorrelations 
for upper- and lower-case letters produced 7 factors for 
each type of letter. Although some factors tended to 
contain letters with similar characteristics, no obvious 
rationale for the factor pattern could be developed. 
—Journal abstract. 

6949. Wilcox, ne (Ohio U.) Further ado about 
Negro music ability. Journal of Negro Education, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 361—364.— Presents and discusses 
data from the Seashore Test of Musical Talents (STMT) 
for 200 inner-city 6th grade Negro pupils. The data 
"clearly show the deficiency exhibited by these inner-city 
children in tested musical ability by contrasting their 
performance to the published norms." Data also suggest 
а general decline with increasing age in the 6th grade. It 
is considered to be significant that these data are 
congruent with data regarding intellectual decline. The 
validity of the STMT is discussed, and it is noted that 
“what the test actually measures are certain of the 
perceptual processes related to the hearing and making 
of music.” It is concluded that a need exists to redirect 
the research effort toward clarifying the relationship 
between measured musical perceptual ability and more 
complex aesthetic and creative abilities involved in music 
production.—W. E. Sedlacek. 


Perception 


6950. Elenbogen, Elaine M. & Glen R. 
(5306 Suffield Terrace, Skokie, Ill.) A comparison of 
social class effects in two tests of auditory dis- 
crimination, Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Apr), 
Vol, 5(4), 209-212.—Investigated the relatively poor 
performance of lower class children on tests of auditory 
discrimination. Each of 30 white middle- and 15 black 
lower-class kindergartners was individually administered 
2 tests of auditory discrimination: the Wepman Auditory 
Discrimination Test and a modified Wepman in which 
phonemes were exchanged between word pairs to create 
nonsense syllables. Social class differences in error scores 
disappeared with the use of the distorted form of the 
Wepman, Results suggest that the Wepman may meas- 
ure a vocabulary factor in addition to auditory dis- 
о биги, 

о пег, . & Hoch Irving. 
John's U., Jamaica, N.Y.) Ear ау Pei ai с 
of children from low and middle Socioeconomic 
levels on a verbal dichotic listening 
1971(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 
laterality erformance of children 4-7 yr. old from low 
and middle socioeconomic levels on a dichotic digits 


level. Although children from the lower soci i 
soci 

level demonstrated a similar preference at Mer ape. 

this finding was not significant. There was no significant 
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difference between sexes on the test, although at age 4 
girls showed the greatest mean difference from boys, 
Findings are discussed in relation to the possible factors 
that might account for the different performance in 
socioeconomic groups.—Journal summary. 

6952. Linder, Frederic 1. (U. Nevada) Developmen- 
tal study of apparent movement in pre-school 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 107-118.—Investigated the relationship between 
temporal range of apparent movement and age, with 30 
3-4 yr. olds as Ss. Psychophysical thresholds and 
temporal range were specified by the use of a response- 
decrement model with length of Ist fixation as the 
dependent variable. The underlying form of the rela- 
tionship approached a 4th degree polynomial equation; 
Both the observed and best-fit data indicate a tendency 
for temporal range to decrease as age increased. Verbal 
reports failed to generate any significant trends and 
showed a strong negative correlation with Ist fixation. 
(36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6953. Rose, Susan A., Blank, Marion S., & Bridger, 
Wagner H. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva 
U.) Intermodal and intramodal retention of visual 
and tactual information in young children. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 482-486. 
— Tested 96 3-yr-old children on cross-modal and 
intramodal matching of shapes and textures in the visual 
and tactual modalities. When there were no memory 
demands, performance was equally good in all 4 
matching tasks. However, imposition of a delay between 
presentation and selection of a stimulus hampered all 
conditions involving a tactual component. It is con- 
cluded that the young child's difficulty in retaining 
tactual information is probably 1 of the major deter- 
minants of his established difficulty in intersensory 
integration. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6954. Sudhipitak, Lertlak. (Indiana U.) The effects 
of information-level and depth cues as portrayed Їп 
static two-dimensional pictures on the perception of 
depth by children aged five and six. Dissertation 
on International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5623- 


Personality 


6955. Bozhovich, L. I. & Chudnovskii, V. E. (Inst. of 
General & Educational Psychology, Moscow, us 
Zadachi psikhologii vospitanlya v svete reshen 
XXIV s“ezda KPSS. [The tasks of educational psy- 
chology in the light of the decisions of the 24th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.] Voproy 
Psikhologii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 3-12.— Discusses 
problems of personality development that urgently 
require solution, chiefly, the understanding of the 
psychological conditions under which the moral norms 
of the society are incorporated by an individual. Since 
personality is inseparable from the concept of group, it! 
also necessary to conduct more extensive studies 0 
groups that exhibit models of moral behavior which bs 
be assimilated by the child. The question of stability M 
personality must also be considered, emphasizing t i 
study of the internal mechanisms of seli-organizatio 
sel шекара of behavior and the development 0 
self-control. (English summa: L. Zusne. 

6956. Barton, Roger V. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Socio-Environmental Studies, Bethes al 
Md.) Cross-sex identity in Barbados. Developmen! 
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Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 365-374.—Adminis- Parents of high-achievement-motivated-low-debilitat- 
tered the Draw-A-Person Test to 37 male and 45 female  ing-anxiety Ss had relatively high expectations of S's 
8-15 yr. olds in Barbados. Results support the status- performance. Teacher ratings indicate that high-achieve- 
envy hypothesis derived from J. Whitings theory of  ment-motivated Ss showed more goal striving, personal 
identification. Degree of father presence was positively responsibility, and persistence. High-debilitating-anxiety 
related for males to sex of Ist drawing, size of male Ss were more socially dependent, particularly when 
drawings, and differential size of drawings. Alternative intelligence was low. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
explanations based on availability of male role models 6960. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) Personality 
were not supported consistently. The effects of S's age, development. New York, N.Y.: Harcourt Brace 
ordinal position, achievement in school, and sex were not Jovanovich, 1971. x, 181 p. 

significant. Evidence suggests that both conflict of 6961. Kelly, Joan M. Self-concept development їп 
cross-sex identity and consistency of feminine identi- parent deprived children: A comparative study. 


fication occur in father-absent males in Caribbean Graduate Research in Education & Related Disciplines, 


culture. Comparisons of discrete and continuous meas- 1970(Fal), Vol. 6(1), 30-48.—Describes an experiment 
deprived children and 54 


ures of father absence support a critical period hypoth- with 54 10-14 yr. old parent- 
esis for the Ist 2 yr. of infancy. (27 ref.)}—Journal controls living with both natural parents. 18 of the 
abstract parent-deprived Ss were institutionalized due to parental 
6957, Cohen, Stephen M., Money, John, & Uhlenhuth, death, desertion, etc.; 20 resided with 1 parent (di- 
Eberhard H. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, vorced), and 16 lived with their 1 living parent (be- 
Md. A computer study of selected features of  reaved). Self-concept was measured with the shortened 
self-and-other drawings by 385 children. Journal of form of Coopersmith’s Self-Esteem Inventory. Results of 
Learning Disabilities, 1972(Mar), Vol. 5(3), 145-155. 7 t 10515 indicate that (a) mean for the controls did not 
—Conducted a computer study of self and friend and differ significantly from means for the total experi- 
self and examiner drawings made by 385 6-13 yr. olds. mental, divorced, and bereaved groups; (b) mean for the 


Normative statistics are presented ‘on the height rela- institutionalized Ss was significantly lower than for 
controls and bereaved Ss; and (c) mean for Ss from 


tionships of the figures with respect to age, height, and о _berea 1 (с) 1 
sex. Data are presented on the frequency of drawing the divorced families did not differ significantly from means 
self Ist, positions of the drawings on the paper, the for the institutionalized or bereaved Ss. Emotional 
effects of handedness, and various graphic features. growth seemed affected by loss of both parents but was 
Implications of the findings for the interpretation of not necessarily dependent upon the presence of both 
рне tests using drawings are noted.—S. (uei parents.—C. B. Tatham. 

6958. Ertel, Suitbert; Wechsung, Steffi, & Ardelt, zin 
Sabine. (U. Gottingen, Inst. of Psychology, W. Ger- Sylvia W. (U. Michigan Hosp.) Work style and the 
many) Wertvoller Besitz, Selbstbereicherung und expression р! hosh in boys. Journal of Consulting & 
Selbstwertgefühl. [Valuable objects, acquisitiveness, Clinical Psyc ology, 7 
and self-esteem.] A Marin fur Sbzialpsychologie, 1971, —The concept of work. style denotes the шше 
Vol. 2(3), 295-307.— The theory of relational dynamics idiosyncratic stylistic variations in how on yog Я 
(consistency theory) predicts that persons with low variations which override the demands of the job ап 
self-este jects they own unless relati 
M) end. beer o ү? with. high self- dimensions of work style are defined in the conen m the 
esteem do not show this tendency. Further, it is assumed role of early work [еше » puo ate 
that low self-esteem persons are less асашынуе Of ment. 52 white 8-14 yr. old males w 
valuable obj i rsons. In order г геге г i 
to аы оен ап ЕД from these assumptions, 2 оп the basis of extensive interview data. Ratings 
SO were performed using УШЫ md rocca um 
саг; artly confirmed. 1 : 
The sabi Bae О ЖЫ, Беемсет. as a products (TAT stories), The relation perpen wanane 
consequence of gaining valuable objects (consolation dimensions and hostility SEESE lo ica SAEN AN 
effect) seemed to be an interfering factor—Journal context of psychoanalytic ego-psyc ology y. 
abstract. nal abstract. Adan Bole gue Aie м. (U. 

6959. Hermans, Hubert J., ter Laak, Jan J., & Maes, 6963. MADEN, Adam ) Personality factors asso- 
Piet C. (U. Nijmegen, Lab. of Psychology, Netherlands) Louisville, M a = as ex. ап. Study using the 
Achievement motivation and fear of failure in family ciated wi е ee on: Silk, 197: Feb). 
end'echoot DONE ТУСИР оды he Fw ree 124.—. Conducted an experiment with 11 
63), 520-528.— Selected 40 9-10 yr. olds with extreme ` ры of 9-11 yr. old monozygotic 


P : ilitating- and f. 1 
scores on ре ae dnd die pnl to determine whether ihe twins with relatively 


anxiet ' Achieveme 1 rth lative 
Test for Children ane interactions were ob- larger magnitudes of Md ме аа UE 
served at home while S performed 4 tasks. Parents of than their co-twins wou «аво ален Personality 
high-achievement-motivated Ss used more nonspecific differences on Ча rales e Childin with larger 
help and positive task-oriented reinforcements than Questionnaire. ИК, ales, е меу more (а) im 
parents of Ss with low motivation. High-achievement- тшшщ. à dac vim e rela) erica, restrained, 
| motivated балое ТОКО icu un 219 ‘evaluative: Among females, the twins with larger 


parents. Parents of high-debilitating-anxiety Ss showed А calm and stable, more shrewd, 
RE d anxious than their co-twins. 


fewer reactions when S expressed insecurity, produced 
terms of Piaget’s theory of 


more negative and fewer positive tension releases, and 
r correct solutions. 


withheld more reinforcements айе! 
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and less apprehensive an 
Results are discussed in 


ge i ашы | 
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children’s deployment of attention and J. Kagan’s 
reflective-impulsive dimension in children’s cognitive 
judgments.—Journal abstract. 

6964. McDonald, Matthew J. (U. Maryland) A 
multiple measurement approach to the study of 
Impulse control in children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6057. 

6965. Simon, William E. (Southampton Coll., Long 
Island U.) Some sociometric evidence for validity of 
Coopersmith’s Self-Esteem Inventory. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 93-94.—Assessed the 
perceived popularity of a total of 129 6th graders with 
high or low scores on S. Coopersmith’s Self-Esteem 
Inventory. High self-esteem Ss perceived themselves as 
being significantly more popular (р < .02) than low 
self-esteem Ss, This finding was interpreted as providing 
some degree of concurrent validity for Coopersmith’s 
test—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior 


6966. D’Heurle, Adma & Fiemer, Joel N. (Mercy 
Coll., Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) On play. Elementary School 
Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 72(3), 118-124.—The work or 
success ethic inherited from Puritanism has character- 
ized the program of American schools and by dis- 
counting play has prevented the education of the whole 
child. Play is the means by which the capacities of the 
young child as a reasonable being are actualized. The 
child assimilates reality predominantly through play, as 
he is unable to organize reality in terms of adult logical 
[шош Play, according to Piaget, is one means by 
which the child assimilates re ity to his ego. Play 
incorporates a form of creative imagination which 
becomes the dynamic of future thought and reason.—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

6967. Kohn, Martin & Rosman, Bernice L, (William 
Alanson White Inst. of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, & 
Psychology, New York, N.Y.) A social competence 
scale and symptom checklist for the preschool 
child: Factor dimensions, their Cross-instrument 
generality, and longitudinal Persistence. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 
—Developed and tested 2 teacher rating instruments, the 


КОКА Бао: Devel- 
ау), Vol. 6(3), 469-475. 
—Investigated whether exposure to era ее 
would increase the willingness of children to hurt 


victim. The aggressive Program also elicited a hi 
level of aggressive play, particularly among esed 
males. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6969. Poulos, Rita W. & Liebert, Robert M. (State U, 
New York, Stony Brook) Influence of modeling, 
exhortative verbalization, and surveillance on chil- 
dren's sharing. Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 6(3), 402-408.—Reports results of 2 experiments 
with 95 white female 2nd and 3rd graders (n = 80, 15) 
and a white female adult model. Exp. | demonstrated 
that modeling and verbalization each increased the 
number of shared tokens and the percentage of Ss who 
shared. These variables did not, however, influence the 
adoption of the modeled and/or exhorted standard (4 
tokens), nor was their combination more powerful than 
either variable alone, Whereas verbalization was con- 
siderably less effective in the absence of surveillance, 
modeling was not influenced. Exp. II, designed to probe 
reactions to the experimental manipulations, established 
that Ss recalled the specific standard, correctly under- 
stood the sharing instructions as permissive, and were 
familiar with a norm of giving. Findings are discussed in 
terms of the information provided by the treatments, 
which may suggest the degree to which sharing is 
appropriate in the setting employed. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6970. Smith, Sherwood М. (U. South Carolina) The 
effect of race, prestige and vicarious reinforcement 
on imitative behavior: Altruistic, motor, and verbal. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5898. 

6971. Wolf, Thomas M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Cortland) A developmental investigation of 
televised modeled verbalizations on resistance to 
deviation. Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
6(3), 537.—Boys inhibited deviant play behavior after 
exposure to direct or elaborated (justification) modeled 
peer statements consistent with play rules. Deviant 
behavior increased for Ss exposed to direct deviant 
statements, Elaborated deviant statements and age of $ 
were not significant. 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 


6972. Cameron, Paul. (U. Louisville) Children’s 
reactions to second-hand tobacco smoke. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 171-173. 
—Interviews with 2,365 7-15 yr. olds reveal that the 
majority (a) disliked being exposed to tobacco smoke; 

) experienced 1 or more symptoms upon exposure, E 
eye irritation; (c) disapproved of parental smoking; ап A 
(d) indicated that parental smoking reduced the love an 
respect accorded the parent by the child. 

6973. Franke, Helen B. (U. Florida) A comparison 
of perceived parental behavior characteristics o! 
eighth-grade children of working and non-working 
mothers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Ap!); 
Vol, 32(10-A), 5544-5545, Я 

6974. Kajita, Eiichi. А study of the response style 
of children in conflicts with parents. Research Bulletin 
of the National Institute for Educational Research, Тоу 
1971(Mar), Vol. 10, 42-58.—Attempted to clarify i 
Structure of children's response tendencies in conflic 
situations with parents and to examine the effects of age 
social status, and sex on these tendencies. Ss were 80 B 
or 14-yr-old children. Ss represented the upper-mid 
and upper-lower classes of Japanese urban society. : 
Sources of information were used to find respons 
tendencies of Ss: interview response of Ss' mother, 
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interview response of Ss’ father, and sentence-comple- 
tion test responses. The sentence-completion test asked 
Ss to fill in their appropriate response to statements 
concerning Parent X Child interaction. An analysis of 
variance was conducted to determine the effects of age, 
social status, and sex on response tendencies. Results 
indicate that (a) girls show a stronger tendency toward 
self-condemnation, uncertain orientation of condemna- 
tion, self-concessive resolution, and emotional-behav- 
ioral desertion; (b) children blame and verbally attack 
their mothers more than their fathers; (c) educated 
parents consider their children to be more self-condem- 
native than working-class parents, and (d) 14-yr-old 
children are considered by parents to be more other- 
condemnative than 10-yr-old children—M. DeWitt. 

6975. Koenig, Fredrick; Sulzer, Jefferson L., & 
Hansche, Wesley J. (Tulane U.) Mother’s mode of 
discipline and child's verbal ability. Child Study 
Journal, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 19-22.—Hypothesized that the 
mother's use of the explaining mode of discipline is 
positively related to her child’s level of verbal devel- 
opment. The verbal ability of 34 pupils in a Headstart 
Program was assessed. The mothers were presented with 
a series of 6 drawings depicting situations of mother- 
child interaction, 4 drawings illustrating some type of 
misbehavior. Each mother was asked to imagine that the 
child in the drawing was her own and to tell what she 
would probably say in each situation. Responses were 
judged to be an arbitrary, explaining, or mixed mode of 
discipline. Responses were assigned a score for amount 
of explanation and scores were totaled to give the mother 
an “explaining score.” Pearsonian correlations were 
obtained for the mother's explaining score and the 
children’s speech performance. Results support the 
hypothesis. Explanations for this phenomenon are 
discussed.—M. DeWitt. 

. 6976. Liebhart, Ernst Н. & Liebhart, Gerda. (Justus- 
Liebig-U., Psychological Inst., Giessen, W. Germany) 
Einstellungen von Müttern zum Umgang mit Kindern 
und kindliche Verhaltensentwicklung: Erprobung 
eines Messinstruments. [Mothers' attitudes of han- 
dling children and the development of children's behav- 
ior: Evaluation of a measurement method.] Zeitschrift für 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 
18(2), 255-284.—A reliable method of detecting path- 
ogenic child rearing practices is needed in order to 
prevent later personality disorders. In order to construct 
such a tool mothers’ responses to 32 Likert-type scales of 
their child-rearing attitudes were correlated with 35 
criteria taken mostly from teachers’ judgments of boys 7 
and 8 yr. old. After elimination of suppressor variables, 
particularly response set, significant correlation coef- 
ficients resulted considerably more frequently than 
chance. Possible improvements and further development 
of the method are discussed. (English & French sum- 
Maries) (7 p. ref. —W. J. Koppitz. 

6977. Lillibridge, Edmund М. (United States Inter- 
national U., San Diego, Calif.) The relationship of a 
Parent effectiveness training program to change їп 
Parents self-assessed attitudes and children’s per- 
Ceptions of parents. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5613. 

‚6978. Thygesen, Bente. (U. Kobenhavns, Inst. for 
Clinical Psychology, Denmark) Faderens betydning for 
kensrolleudviklingen. [The role of the father in the 
Sex-role development] Nordisk Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 
23(3), 275-289.—The role of the father іп children's 
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sex-role development has been the subject of 2 kinds of 
research. One considers the effects of paternal sepa- 
ration, and the other considers the relationship between 
father and child with reference to different concepts of 
identification: developmental (anaclitic) identification, 
defensive identification, and concept combining the Ist 2 
forms. The father plays а very important role in 
children’s sex-role development, perhaps even more 
important than the mother. However, none of the 
research referred to permits conclusions about causality, 
but only about correlations without any specification of 
the dynamic contents. (26 ref.)—English summary. 


ADOLESCENCE 


6979. Altman, S. Morton & Salmon, Robert. (Cornell 
U., Coll. of Human Ecology) A service program for 
teenagers. Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(24), 495- 
508.—Describes a 6-wk working-camp on a Cherokee 
reservation. Older teenagers were involved in a variety of 
work assignments, the main one being a day camp for 
Indian children. 

6980. Berkman, Ira P., Mondschain, Bruce, & Wein- 
berg, Louis P. (Bernard Horwich Jewish Community 
Center, Chicago, Ш.) Awareness training for ado- 
lescents. Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(24), 457- 
471.—Presents a detailed description of the aims, 
methodology, developmental stages, and results of 8-wk 
group therapy sessions for healthy adolescents, designed 
to help them see and feel the effects of their behavior on 
themselves and others. 

6981. Brown, Christina R. (U. Illinois) A study of 
values held by teenagers in the area of clothing 
selection. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 5897-5898. 

6982. de Lannoy, Jacques & de Terwagne, André, (U. 
Louvain, Inst. of Psychology, Belgium) Essai d'analyse 
motivationnelle de mouvements spontanés chez 
l'adolescent. [A motivation analysis of some spon- 
taneous movements in male adolescents] Psychologica 
Belgica, 1969, Vol. 9(2), 191-200.—Exp! ored a moti- 
vation analysis of motor patterns appearing without 
identifiable constraint or excitation. 25 15.5-19.3 yr. old 
males were observed in a free environment during 

eriods of 45 min. Movements presenting a spontaneous 
and automatic character were recorded. They were 
classified in 10 categories: rhythmic hand- and arm- 
waving, movements of hands only, arm-waving of 
greater amplitude, movements, im lying body contact 
with other persons, movements implying contact with the 
own body, movements of head or trunk, rhythmical 
movements of body or legs, blows, bumping, and pulling 
or immobilizing a S. The occurrence of these movements 
was related to the sociometric status of each S. The 
statistical difference between the means of movement 
frequencies in seconds for “popular” and “isolated” Ss 
was significant only for movements of hands only, 
rhythmical movements of body or legs, and blows. This 
difference is interpreted in terms of autism. There was no 
difference between “popular” and “isolated” Ss as far as 
verbal fluidity was concerned (evaluated by the main 
teacher of the group 2. ы a ү ee spent in 

tting during recesses).— 76 ish abstract. 

ur Elder, H. Glen. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Adolescent soclalization and personality de- 


velopment. Chicago, Il.: Rand McNally, 1968. 132 p. 


$2.50(paper). 
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6984. Ewing, Dorlesa B. (California State Coll., 
Hayward) The relations among anomie, dogmatism, 
and selected personal-social factors in asocial 
adolescent boys. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 
27(4), 159-169.—Studied black, Mexican, and white 
American high school boys to examine relations between 
Observed asocial behavior and anomie, dogmatism, and 
selected personal-social variables. Hypotheses were 
predicted on the assumptions that belief systems of 
anomic adolescent boys would center about a dim world 
view, indicating closed-mindedness (dogmatism); and 
that such boys would be more likely than their coun- 
terparts to pursue illegitimate goals in order to reduce 
their anomic condition. The study investigates whether 
boys who exhibit observed asocial school behavior also 
manifest high anomie, dogmatism, and self-reported 
asociality (tested predelinquency).—R. V. Heckel. 

6985. Farley, Frank H., Hatch, Robert; M у, 
Patrick, & Miller, Kenneth. (U. Wisconsin, Research & 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning) Sibling 
structure and masculinity-feminity in male adoles- 
cents. Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(24), 441-450. 
—Studied masculinity-feminity in relation to birth order, 
number and sex of siblings, in 288 male adolescents, A 
shortened M-F scale from the MMPI was used for 
measurement. 

6986. Gattegno, Caleb. The adolescent and his will. 
Saad N.Y.: Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, 1971. x, 142 
p. $5.95. 

6987. Josselyn, Irene M. Adolescence: A report 
published under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Health of Children. New York, 
N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1971. viii, 213 p. $5.95. 

6988. Jurovsky, Anton. (Comenius U. Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) The functionality of interpersonal 
proximity in adolescents. European Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 85-95.—Assessed the average 
degree of social proximity for a sample of 269 boys and 
226 girls (15-19 yr. old) drawn from Czechoslovakian 
schools for 22 types of people and 20 types of situations. 
It was found that both identity and role of the respective 
person and the nature of the situation seemed to 
determine Social proximity. Results are interpreted by 
the “principle of functionality,” the degree of instru- 
mentality of a person in satisfying the individual’s social 
needs. (French, German, & Russian summaries)—K. К. 
Scherer. { 

6989. Lowe, С. (U. Hull, England) Pertormance of 
grammar school children in making intuitive statis- 
tical judgments. Educational Sciences: An International 
Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(3), 149-152.— Presented 21 
female 14-16 yr. olds with arrays of numbers. Ss were 
Tequired to estimate the mean or average value. Pres- 
entation times of the arrays were varied and the resulting 

intuitive” estimates were most accurate with longer 


35-37.— Hyp. 
sirability (CSD) 
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a more feminine sex-role identification. 44 male and 
female llth graders completed the CSD and th 
Gough (see PA, Vol. 27:5873) feminity scale. High al 
low CSD Ss were identified and subdivided into 2 grow 
according to sex. A 2 X 2 analysis of variance indi 
a significant main effect due to sex. Results do 
support the hypothesis. Several factors concernin 
failure of the hypothesis are discussed.—M. De 
6991. Muuss, Rolf E. (Ed.) (Goucher Coll.) Ado 
lescent behavior and society: A book of reading 
New York, N.Y.: Random House, 1971. xii, 532 
6992. Powell, Marvin & Frerichs, Allen H. (Eds 
(Northern Illinois U.) Readings in adolescent p 
chology. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess, 1971. xv, 331 
$4.95(paper). ' 
6993. Richek, Herbert G. (U. Texas) Personality and 
mental health concomitants of religiousness In 
adolescent college students. Dissertation Abstrad 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5620. 
6994. Seitz, Willi. (U. Würzburg, Inst. of Psychology 
W. Germany) Über die Beziehung von Persón 
lichkeitsmerkmalen zu Schul- und Intelligenztes 
Leistungen bei Volksschülern. [The relation: 
between personality characteristics of public sel 
pupils, their scholastic achievements, and intelligi 
test performance.] Zeitschrift für experimentelle 
angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(2), 307-336; 
were 99 boys and girls 11-13 yr. old. Data om 
variables were collected and intercorrelated: 12 ре 
ality characteristics, based on the 16 PF; 4 subtests of 
Culture Fair Intelligence Test; 4 subtests of the Mél 
Analytic Intelligence Test; 3 subtests of the Frankfi у 
School Test; and S's grades in 11 school subject 
Separate factor analyses of the centroid/varimax 
were computed for certain groups of variables. Rest 
give some indication of a causal relationship bet 
personality and performance, capacity and pers : 
and the interaction between personality and ре 
ance. (English & French summaries) (20 теѓ.) Wai 
Koppitz. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


6995. Barrett, James Н. (Southern Colorado Mi 
logical Inst, Pueblo) Gerontological psy » 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1972. xv, 16 
6996. Corso, John F. (State U. New York, Coni 
Sensory processes and age effects in normal ч : 
Journal of Gerontology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 26(1), E 
105.—Reviews research on sensory processes In E 
adults in order to examine alterations with time апо 
nature of modifications which occur. Studies E 
audition, gustation, olfaction, pain, touch, and vi ea 
are emphasized. Significant age decrements are ан : 
indicated for many sensory and perceptual functions; 8 
these have their onset at different ages and proce! Р 
different rates. Although theories and hypotheses 
been offered to explain various effects within Е. 
modalities, it is argued that broader explanations m9 
required to integrate the findings across mo! d phy 
Some guidelines for research in psychology an 5 ral 
iology are suggested by this study. (107 геї.)—/ОШ! 
summary. i f So 
6997. Ehrlich, Ira F. (St. Louis U., School © 
Service) Life-styles among persons 70 yoo 
older in age-segregated housing. Gerontologist, 
(Spr), Vol. 12(1, Pt. 1), 27-31.—Explores the acti 
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alone and with others, of people 70 yr. old and over 
living in an age-segregated urban housing complex. A 
new conceptual framework is used, perceiving normative 
activity through 3 life-styles, which have been cate- 
gorized as alone, reciprocal, and nonreciprocal. Findings 
were equivocal in relation to “activity” or “disengage- 
ment” theory. The alone life-style was modal and 
significantly associated with the reciprocal one, sug- 
gesting a need for a “balanced” life-style. It was 
suggested that some aged persons need to develop the 
“art of aloneness,” and that this aspect of the aging 
problem should be considered by those who provide 
services and make policies. Findings tended to underline 
individualizing the aged person in relation to both 
services and policies, thus encouraging flexible life-style 
options.—Journal abstract. 

6998. Eisner, Donald A. (William Paterson Coll. of 
New Jersey) Relationships between line length and 
angle size judgments and Embedded-Figures Test 
performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 194,—Presented 24 trials of the Embedded 
Figures Test (EFT) and line drawing tasks consisting of 2 
and 3 dimensional figures to 20 male union retirees aged 
60-83 yr. EFT scores were significantly correlated with 
over- or underestimation of diagonal line segments and 
underestimation of oblique angles of 3 dimensional 
figures, Results suggest that poor EFT performance by 
the elderly may be due in part to inaccurate perception 
of the simple figure.—Author abstract. 

` 6999. Eisner, Donald A. & Schaie, K. Warner. (West 
Virginia U.) Age changes in response to visual 
illusions from middle to old age. Journal of Geron- 
tology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 26(2), 146-150.—Designed а 
study to assess age changes in response to visual illusions 
beyond middle age. The Ss included 135 male domi- 
ciliary residents 55-75 yr. old who were administered the 
Müller-Lyer illusion (MLI) and the Titchener Circles 
illusion (TCI). A second administration was given 6 mo. 
subsequently. Significant cohort effects were found on 
the MLI and significant time of measurement effects 
were found on the TCI. Thus, age differences in 
susceptibility to the MLI found in a cross-sectional 
analysis may be partially due to cohort differences. In 
the case of the TCI, age differences found in а 
cross-sectional analysis may be partially due to time of 
measurement differences.—Journal summary. 

7000. Gordon, Susan K. & Vinacke, W. Edgar. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Self- and ideal self-concepts 
and dependency in aged persons residing in insti- 
tutions. Journal of Gerontology, 1911070), Vol. 263); 
337-343.—Tested 52 elderly persons residing in 2 homes 
for the aged for age and sex differences in dependency, 
and self- and ideal self-concepts. A picture-interpretation 
test was used to identify Ss high and low in dependency, 
and semantic differential (SD) scales were used to 
measure self-concept, ideal self-concept, and the dis- 
crepancy between them. The SD scales also were 
administered to 44 college students. Dependency prove 
to be significant primarily in interaction with sex. 
main effect of sex appeared, with females displaying а 
more favorable present ideal self-concept and a higher 
discrepancy between self- and ideal self-concept. Aged 
male Ss showed the least favorable ideal self-concepts. In 
general, differences between younger and older Ss were 
small. (19 ref.)—A. J. Traxler. б 

7001. Grekov, В. A. (Research Inst. on the Industrial 
Psychology of Invalids, Leningrad, USSR) O 
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vozrastnykh osobennostyakh v vosproizvedenii 
tsveta po pmayati. [Age differences in the reproduction 
of colors] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
131-133.—26 25-34 yr. old (Group I) Ss and 44 70-97 yr. 
old (Group II) Ss were shown 4 picture postcards for 30 
sec. each. No instructions were given to remember the 
colors. Memory for colors was tested immediately and 
after 1, 3, 7, 14, 30, and 60 days. Ss in both groups 
showed changes in memory colors, which included the 
phenomena of simultaneous contrast and complemen- 
{агу colors. Group П Ss frequently failed to remember 
some of the colors on the Ist test, while Group I Ss 
seldom did. Ss in Group II often showed errors toward 
lesser saturation of colors and errors in the spatial 
localization of colors. They also tended to retain an 
incorrectly remembered color with less consistency, or 
else would completely forget a color. The tendency 
toward complete forgetting of colors increased with age 
in Group IL—L. Zusne. 

7002. Hawkinson, William; Stanford, E. Percil; 
Monge, Rolf, & Dowd, David. Survey of gerontologists’ 
opinions on White House Conference on Aging 
issues on education and training. Gerontologist, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1, Pt. 1), 79-84.—Based on the issues 
posed in the workbooks on education and training for 
the White House Conference on Aging, the question- 
naire contained 30 items to be rated on Likert scales, and 
3 open-ended questions. A mailing was sent to the 
general membership of the Gerontological Society. Of 
the persons who responded, 100 were identified as 
researchers/educators, 73 as practitioners, 10 as a 
combination of the foregoing, 5 as students, and 10 were 
unidentified. It is concluded from the limited data that 
“available resources should be used in such a way that 
maximum benefits are realized by program adminis- 
trators as well as those for which programs are de- 
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aging the hypothesis is offered that in old age the 
connections between memory traces needed for acti- 
vating them become less numerous and weaker. As a 
result the availability of memory deteriorates.—Journal 
abstract. 

7004. Maxwell, Robert J. & Silverman, Philip, 
(Philadelphia Geriatric Center, Pa.) Information and 
esteem: Cultural considerations in the treatment of 
the aged. Aging & Human Development, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
1(4), 361-392.—Hypothesized that the esteem in which 
the aged are held in a given society varies directly with 
the degree of control they maintain over society’s 
information resources. Using data from the Human 
Relations Area Files, a scale of informational control 
and a scale of esteem among the aged of 26 societies 
were developed. 6 informational items were found to be 
unidimensional with increasing levels of elaboration, 
running from the most to the least common; partic- 
ipating in social situations, consulting, decision-making, 
entertaining, arbitrating, and teaching. The esteem scale, 
as the dependent variable, was based on the Presence or 
absence of 24 traits dealing with the behavior of other 
members towards old people. Results indicate that high 
informational control among the aged was significantly 
associated with their esteem. (56 ref.)J—A. J. Traxler, 

7005. Monge, Rolf H. (Syracuse U.) Studies of 
verbal learning from the colleg: 


r - 26(2), 157-162.—Youn: 

(20-39 Уг.) and middle-aged (40-66 yr) males learned т 
10-pair list under one of 9 combinations of anticipation 
and inspection intervals. Each interval was 2.2, 4.4, or 6.6 
sec. long. Previous fi dings of significant main effects 
were confirmed, with generally better performance by 


intervals. A Significant Age X Anticipation I 
i s ‘ nterva 
interaction also confirmed earlier work —Journal 5% 


7007. Munnichs, J. M. (Gerontologi 
Berg en Dal, Netherlands) Gerontologisch олаште 
їп Nederland. [Gerontological Tesearch in the Nether- 
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lands.) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 1911 
(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 281-286.—ТҺе history of gerontology in 
the Netherlands has the same features as in other 
Western countries. The negative attitude toward aging 
and old age has been one great disadvantage in the 
development of gerontology, and the complex character 
of gerontological problems has been another. The status 
of social gerontology is illustrated by the findings of 
social gerontological research in the Netherlands in 
1944-1964.—English summary. 

7008. Neugarten, Bernice. (U. Chicago) Personality 
and the aging process. Gerontologist, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
12(1, Pt. 1), 9-15.—Presented at the 1971 Robert W. 
Kleemeier Award lecture delivered at 24th annual 
meeting of the Gerontological Society. An interest is 
expressed in change over time in the lives of adults and 
in the role of personality in predicting patterns of aging, 
Within broad limits of social and biological conditions, 
an individual will grow old along a path that is 
pete from earlier points in his life, and from 

nowing something about his personality structure, his 
coping style, his success in adapting to earlier life events, 
and his expectations of life. The individual is his own 
translator and interpreter of experience; he creates his 
future and recreates his past; he measures his present 
against the past and against the expectations he has 
carried forward with him through time, Within that 
expectational framework he evaluates his situation not 
only against the present realities—of income, health, 
Social interactions, freedoms, and constraints—but 
against an internalized social clock, a clock that reflects 
socially-created age norms and tells him if he is on time. 
Other aspects of expectational systems need investigation 
if we are to understand how the personality copes an 
adapts, and to better understand the enormous em 
plexity of that task we call "successful aging”.—Journal 
summary. U 

7009. Pfeiffer, Eric & Davis, Glenn C. (Duke МЧ 
Center for the Study of Aging & Human Development) 
Determinants of sexual behavior in middle and E 
age. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, Er 
(Apr), Vol. 20(4), 151—158.— Presents data regarding | 
determinants of sexual behavior in 502 46-71 уг. he 
Caucasians. Stepwise multiple regression analyses We 
made, involving a variety of physical, psychological, 
Social measures as independent variables. Data wat. 
gathered on sexual behavior as a part of а 3 of 
administered medical history questionnaire. The E ч 
sexual functioning in younger years, age, and sex О en 
well as subjective and objective health ratings, each wi 
found to make independent contributions to the i 
variance in sexual behavior. A much larger number i 
variables influenced sexual behavior in men than ot 
women. In women, relatively fewer variables—P! А 
Sexual enjoyment, marital status, and age—were. ae 
Most significant determinants. Results confirm previo 
observations that for women the presence of a ert 
capable, socially sanctioned partner is a crucial de 
mining influence. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. ial 

7010. Young, Marguerite L. (National Inst. of Mn 
Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, Md.) Age Ger 
Sex differences in problem solving. Journal ОА ig 
ontology, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 26(3), 330-336.—Compare ont 
Performances of 40 married couples, 41—76 yr. old; "E 
Series of problem-solving tasks monitored by the He ons 
tic Evaluation Problem Programmer. Age compar int 
both within and between sexes revealed signific 
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average scores for males declined with age. Male Ss in 
their 50s performed as well as Ss in their 40s when the 
problems were simple. However, for more difficult 
problems their performance closely resembled that of 
60-yr-old Ss. Men in their 40s obtained higher scores 
than women in the same age decade. Men in their 50s 
were more efficient than the women on simpler prob- 
lems, but not on difficult problems. There was little 
difference in problem solving performance between 
males and females in their 60s—Journal summary. 
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7011, Bloomberg, Morton. (Western Connecticut 
State Coll.) Achievement differences between black 
and white professional baseball players in 1970. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 269- 
270—Examined the batting averages of 318 major- 
league hitters and earned-run averages of 208 pitchers. 
Black hitters compiled a significantly higher batting 
average during 1970 than white hitters. There was no 
significant difference between black pitchers and white 
pitchers in earned-run average.—Journal abstract. 

7012. Galdston, Таро. (Ed.) (State of Connecticut 
Dept. of Mental Health, Hartford) The interface 
between psychiatry and anthropology. New York, 
N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1971. xii, 150 p. $7.50. 

7013. Hannah, Thomas E. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) The effects of environmental control on 
arbitrary discrimination. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5895. 

7014. Hollander, Edwin P. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Principles and methods of social psy- 
chology. (2nd ed.) London, England: Oxford U. Press, 
1971. xxx, 711 p. $10.50. 

7015. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) Law and the 
fireside inductions: Some reflections of a clinical 
psychologist. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(4), 
65-100.—The behavioral sciences sometimes conflict 
with the “fireside inductions"—common sense, anec- 
dotal, introspective, and culturally transmitted beliefs 
about human behavior—upon which legislators and 
judges have relied in making and enforcing law. While 
the sources of error in “common” knowledge about 


differences. With increasing age and problem difficulty, 
performance varied for males but not females. Generally, 


behavior are considerable, the behavioral sciences are 

Plagued with methodological problems which often 

tender their generalized conclusions equally dubious. 

Legal applications of generalizations from experimental 

research on humans and animals in laboratory contexts 

Often involve risky parametric and population extrap- 

Olations. Statistical analysis of file data suffers from 

inherent interpretative ambiguities as to causal inference 

from correlations. Quasi-experiments in the “real-life 

Setting may often be the ‘methodologically optimal 
data-source. (94 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. i i 

. 7016. Osterburg, James W. (U. Illinois, Chicago 

Circle) Reflection on the state of criminalistics. 

- Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 

1971(Dec), Vol. 62(4), 568-569.—The forensic sciences, 

and especially criminalistics, are the sole point of contact 

between science and the administration of justice. There 

| is need (a) to make better use of existing knowledge; (b) 

to explore, constantly, the latest developments of science 

for their potential value in crime laboratory operation; 
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and (с) to build up a data bank of information when any 
new analytical tool becomes available so that the 
evidentiary results can be expressed in terms of proba- 
bilities. This requires the combined efforts of the 
mathematician and the criminalist. The results should 
strengthen the theoretical foundation upon which the 
administration of justice rests.—Journal abstract. 

7017. Petrovskii, A. V. Na putyakh razvitiya 
sotsial’noi psikhologli v SSSR. [The road to social 
psychology in the USSR.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971- 
(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 89-100.—Recounts the development 
of social psychology in the USSR. Bekhterev's “col- 
lective reflexology” and other "vulgar" translations of 
biological, psychological, and sociological concepts into 
the realm of social relations, the period of rejection of 
social psychology as а field, the ground laying work of A. 
S. Makarenko, the rebirth of social psychology, and the 
beginning of experimentation in the late 1950's are 
covered. Institutions at which social psychological work 
is currently conducted are cited and their research 
programs briefly described. (21 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

7018. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania, Grad- 
uate School of Education) What is a rule? Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 179- 
185.—Defines rule-governed behavior as а mathematical 
function in which each class of overt stimuli is paired 
with a unique class of overt responses. This definition 
provides a basis for analyzing many kinds of complex 
behavior; conceptual- and association-governed behav- 
ior are shown to be special cases. Rule-governed 
behavior is accounted for in terms of a rule construct, 
defined as a triple (D, O, R), where D refers to the set of 
n-tuples of stimulus properties which determine the 
responses, and O is the operator which maps the 
properties in D onto the internal responses in R. It is 
argued that the distinction between rules and rule- 
governed behavior is important. (33 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
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7019. Dasgupta, Sugata. (Gandhi Inst., Benares, 
India) Violence-development and tensions. Inter- 
national Journal of Group Tensions, 1971(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
114-123.—Discusses the connection between societal 
processes and 6 forms of violence: societal, physical, 
establishment, inner-directed, and outer- 
directed. Systematic societal viclence in developing 
nations is discussed as a function of tensions arising from 

itation of subgroups by the privileged strata and the 
ith the subsequent alien- 
ation of these groups from the decision: 
Avenues for social rese: 
of violence reduction —M. 
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viduals, and chan 
oceans Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), scan he 
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conditions, TV factors, and outcomes.—A. А. Howard. 

7022. Glidden, Harold W. (5149 37th St. N., Arling- 
ton, Va.) The Arab world. American Journal of Psychi- 
айу, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 984-988.—The hostility of 
the Arab collectivity toward Israel is governed by 2 key 
emotions inherent in the Arab culture, shame and the 
need for vengeance, i.e., their defeat by Israel brought 
them shame, which can only be eliminated by revenge. 
Arabs fear domination and thus a strong Israel, but their 
fear of domination by other Arab factions prevents them 
from forming a joint offensive. The Arab-Israeli hostility 
is a classic case of culture conflict, which is a major 
reason why it has been so prolonged and intractable. 
—Journal abstract. 

7023. Guinan, St. Michael. (Ontario Provincial Gov- 
ernment, Aging Research, Toronto, Canada) Aging and 
religious life. Gerontologist, 1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1, Pt. 1), 
21.—The emotional problems faced by the senior 
religious at the point of retirement are no different from 
the identity crisis faced by other citizens forced to 
abandon e work with which they have been deeply 
involved. It is suggested that studies emphasizing the 
developmental component in the process of maturation 
and aging in religious life can also be of service in the 
secular environment.—4. Linnick. 

7024. Heilizer, Fred. (DePaul U.) Population 
ex(Im)plosion? Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
30(1), 3-6.—Investigated the relationship between pop- 
ulation density and per capita income for 117 nations 
with a population of more than 1 million persons. H, the 
population explosion hypothesis, asserts that there is a 
one relationship. ee the population implosion 

ypothesis, asserts that there is a itive relationship. 
The data favor H, rather than PE triam 

7025. Hickey, Tom. Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of 
Human Development) 
the aging process: 
12(1; Pt. 1), 
These groups believe that retirement s inermi 
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retires from his priesthood or from his basic commit. 
ment. Research on the aging priest is of recent origin, 
Depending upon the psychic and physical strength of the 
individual priest, preretirement planning has to explore 
where he will live, opportunities for study, recreation, 
hobbies, 2nd and 3rd careers, financial security in the 
form of pension systems, and provision for physical and 
spiritual care—J. Linnick. 
7028. Mushkat, Marion. (U. Tel-Aviv, Israel) The 
small states and research into aspects of war and 
peace. /nternational Journal of Group Tensions, 197]- 
(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 124-153.—Reviews and examines 3 
major interpretations of the causes of war, and considers 
the relative importance of each as a contributing factor 
to national or international conflict: (a) poverty of the 
masses, (b) international power politics, and (c) rising 
aspirations of underdeveloped countries. The role of the 
major powers in the resolution of wars in developing 
nations is considered, and the potential for increased 
international conflict as a result of intervention into the 
affairs of an increasing number of small states is 
discussed. Also discussed is the impact of number of 
States on world unity. Proposals are presented for the 
development of a peace science centered on research into 
Prevention of conflict and promotion of international 
understanding and cooperation. (39 ref.) —M. К, Phifer, 
7029. Orlando, Peter С. (United States International 
U. San Diego, Calif.) "Los lideres" versus "Los 
dirigentes": issues of community development for 
Chile. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197XApr) 
Vol, 32(10-A), 5898. 
7030. Pepinsky, Harold B. (Ohio State U.) Getting 
ourselves ther. International Journal of Grow 
Tensions, 1971(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 162-185.—Reviews the 
issue of “relevance” in psychology and the social 
Sciences, and examines various psychological proposals 
for the resolution of social problems. Several limitations 
of the present state of psychological knowledge in 
dealing with contemporary social problems are empha- 
sized: (a) lack of specific recommendations or means г 
implementing knowledge, (b) lack of receptivity of social 
groups to proposals offered, (c) factionation a 
Psychologists preventing a comprehensive effort a 
implementation of proposals, and (d) failure of psy: 
chologists to demonstrate effective techniques of soci l 
problem solving. Work in the areas of ecologica 
psychology and altruism are cited as examples 20 
Progress toward a truly relevant psychology, and means 
by which further progress can be achieved are recom 
mended. (55 ref) M. K. Phifer. 
7031. Rogers, Rita R. (Harbor General Hoshi 
Torrance, Calif.) The emotional climate in Juge 
Society. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol 
128(8), 988-992 — Describes Israel's social structure E 
discusses some of its problems. Israeli society is base 
à pioneering ideology, which is a source of strength m 
9f conflict as the nation evolves into a con 
culture, Waves of heterogeneous immigrants necessi i 
further social adjustment. The Israelis' relationship = 
their own and to other nations is described, and fac ial 
in the Mid-East conflict are reviewed. The psychoso 
barriers between the Israelis and the Arabs are ‘tical 
Stantly strengthened by external and internal politi 
Interests.—Journal abstract. 
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tional statuses of Aborigines. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 7(1), 
21-34.—Майопа1 census data for 1966 show that 
Aborigines are markedly inferior to white Australians in 
work force participation and employment statuses for all 
ages and both sexes. Comparison of the distributions of 
the 2 races in 16 occupational groups describes the 
degree of Aboriginal inferiority for both sexes. Aborig- 
ines are similarly disadvantaged as measured by a 
dependency ratio. Some policy implications are com- 
mented upon.—Journal summary. 

7033. Chatterjee, B. (Ford Foundation, New Delhi, 
India) Social aspects of family planning in India. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Jul). Vol. 32(2), 
137-150.— Discusses a variety of factors including status 
of women, role of sons, small family norm, age of 
marriage, legalization of abortion, employment of 
women, children's employment and welfare, population 
education, urbanization, land reform, birth tax, and the 
role of nongovernmental agencies and population policy. 
It is felt that these are the key issues relevant to the 
family planning program which is an integral part of 
India’s national development plans.—/. W. Kidorf. 

7034. Hollander, Sidney & Scarpa, Lorraine C. A note 
on the perception of race. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1971-1972(Win), Vol. 35(4), 606—607.—Suggests that the 
perceived size of minority groups in an integrated setting 
is a function of race. Black and white students and 
parents were questioned about the proportion of these 
races in the students’ high school graduating classes. 
Found that white students and parents overestimated the 
actual nonwhite populations significantly more often 
than their black counterparts—A. R. Howard. 

7035. Jackson, Jacquelyne J. (Duke U. Medical 
Center) Social impacts of housing relocation upon 
urban, low-income black aged. Gerontologist, 1972- 
(Spr), Vol. 12(1, Pt. 1), 32-37.—Compared successful and 
unsuccessful aged black applicants for a public, age- 
Segregated housing complex, to determine characteristics 
favoring acceptability. Acceptability was increased by 
Objective characteristics which more nearly approxi- 
mated dominant norms (e.g. male, married) and by 
Subjective characteristics which tended to conform to 
traditional stereotypes of blacks (e.8^ dependency). 1 
significant social effect, in the microcosm, is that of the 
social consequences of such discriminatory selectivity 
among blacks only.—Journal abstract. 

7036. Kurokawa, Minako. (U. Hawaii) Mutual per- 
ceptions of racial images: White, black, and Japa- 
nese Americans. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 
27(4), 213-235.—100 white, 100 black, and 100 Japa, 
nese-American Ss, including adults, college students, and 
schoolchildren, were asked to select from 84 traits 5 
which described each racial group. The hypothesis that 
the dominant white group would be endowed wi! 
Positive traits, while minority groups would be ascribed 
Negative traits was not fully supported, suggesting a shift 
from the 1930 study by Katz and Braly. Some stere- 
Otypes were found: whites were seen as materialistic and 
pleasure-loving; blacks as musical, aggressive, апі 
Straightforward; Japanese as industrious, ambitious, 
loyal to family, and quiet. (46 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 

7037. Sherman, Charles E. (Illinois State U. An 
Investigation of the interpersonal values of Negro 
and white junior college students. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 356-360.—Assessed the 
influence of race, sex, and social status as factors in the 
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interpersonal values of college students, utilizing data on 
120 Ss enrolled in a community college. 60 males and 60 
females were divided equally between Negro and 
Caucasian and Ss were assigned in equal numbers by 
race and sex to 3 socioeconomic levels based on father’s 
occupation. A 2 x 2 Х 3 analysis of variance was then 
performed on the data for each of the 6 scales. Findings 
indicate that there were no race differences on any of the 
6 scales. Significant sex differences were found to exist 
only on benevolence and leadership: female Ss value 
sharing with others and helping the unfortunate more 
than male students; male Ss, however, value having 
authority over others more than female Ss. Significant 
differences with respect to socioeconomic levels were 
found on recognition and benevolence: middle-level Ss 
differed significantly from upper-level Ss on recognition, 
whereas lower-level Ss as a group earned scores which 
were significantly higher than those earned by middle- 
level Ss on benevolence.—Journal abstract. 

7038. Starr, B. James, et al. Black-white differences 
in psychosocial maturity. Center for Social Organi- 
zation of Schools, Johns Hopkins U., 1972(Mar), No. 127, 
50 p.—Reviews the racial comparison literature and 
discusses the cultural deprivation, cultural conflict, and 
educational deprivation hypotheses. 3,600 Negro and 
Caucasian 5th graders and 4,000 Negro and Caucasian 
llth graders were tested on the E. Greenberger, P. 
Campbell, A. Sorenson, and J. O’Conner (see PA, Vol. 
47:2590) Psychosocial Maturity Scale. A clear-to-mod- 
erate race effect was found with Negroes scoring lower 
than Caucasians. Girls scored higher than boys, but the 
effect was negligible. A large effect due to grade level 
was found, as expected. Multivariate analyses indicate 
significant but small main effects for sex and race. 
Findings were primarily due to differences on the 
Independence subscale where girls scored higher than 
boys and Caucasians higher than Negroes. It is suggested 
that the failure to obtain other hypothesized race 
differences may be due to the inadequacy of the 
subscales or the incorrectness of the hypotheses. (43 
ref.)}—Journal abstract. rw 
7039. Wolkon, George H. (U. Southern California) 
African identity of the Negro American and achieve- 
ment. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(4), 199- 
211.—Analyzed differences among 216 Negroes who 
identified themselves as African rather than as American 
in answering a questionnaire containing items on family 
background. Males identified themselves as African 
more often than females. Those identifying themselves as 
African did less well academically. Suggested causal 
factors are a protective identity and a shift in values. 
Positive identity was felt to be related to acceptance of 
core cultural concepts. (29 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


7040. Dunovskf, Jiří. (Inst. of Higher Education of 
Physicians & Pharmacists, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Mateřství zaměstnaných žen a problémy péče о 
jejich děti v nejútejším věku. [Motherhood of em- 
ployed women and problems connected with the çare of 
their children in early childhood.] Sociologický Časopis, 
1971, Vol. 7(2), 148-161.—Discusses the family as the 
most important factor in the socialization process of 
man. With the social transformation currently їп process, 
eg. the emancipation of women, а marked tendency is 
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noted to transfer a large number of traditional family 
functions to the society. The conflicts and needs of the 
mothers, children, and society when the mother is 
working are considered. The medical and educational 
care provided for children from 6 mo. to 2 yr. of age in 
Czechoslovakian créches is described. Although the 
créches are considered to be an effective form of social 
care for children of employed mothers, it is recom- 
mended that they serve as a complement rather than a 
substitute for the education of the child in the family. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

7041. Johnson, Daniel A., Porter, Richard Ј., & 
Mateljan, Patricia. (Claremont Graduate School) Racial 
discrimination In apartment rentals. Journal of Ap- 
plied Social Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 364- 
371.—A lack of adequate housing in a southern Cali- 
fornia city was perceived by minority groups to be the 
result of racial discrimination. To verify this, 25 
apartment houses were visited by male-female couples 
from 3 ethnic groups: Mexican-American, Negro, and 
Caucasian. The couples asked about apartment avail- 
ability, amount of rent, and miscellaneous fees. Fewer 
apartments were available to the minority groups than to 
Caucasians (p < .02). Negroes were quoted rents and 
miscellaneous fees which were higher than those quoted 
to Caucasians. Overall, Negroes were discriminated 
against more often than Mexican-Americans, who in 
turn were more discriminated against than Caucasians. 
76% of the apartment house managers displayed some 
overt indication of racial discrimination.—Journal ab- 
tract. 

7042. MacDonald, A. P. & Majumder, Ranjit K. (West 
Virginia U., Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) 
Do the poor know how we see them?: Preliminary 
reais Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
41-49.—Administered MacDonald's Poverty Scale, de- 
signed to measure attitudes toward the poor, to 104 
disadvantaged 16-18 yr. olds from rural Appalachia. 55 
Ss completed the scale for self and 49 Ss completed the 
scale as it might be answered by the manager of a large 
chain store. As predicted, Ss guessed thgt the manager 
would rate the poor more negatively than they would. 

Males viewed the poor more negatively than females. 
For all Ss, negative attitudes increased with social class, 
as roughly indexed by fathers’ level of education. It is 
Suggested that this technique might be useful for 
assessing the degree to which the poor feel alienated 


from politicians, social workers, and 
—Journal abstract. j сне 


Religion 


7043. Jimenez, Moisés. ¿Caminamos ho h 
secularización de los valores religiosos eu in 
Шеш? [âre we ee towards secularization of 
religious values in youth?] Revista del Insti о 
Juventud, 1971(Aug), No. 36, 67106. Compares ied 
1005 practices and opinions of various groups in Spain. 
Data are presented showing the frequency of attendance 
at Sunday Mass by men and women (1960-1968); the 
frequency of failure to attend Sunday Mass by people in 
different occupations (1960-1968); the frequency of 
going to Communion (1960-1968 and 1966-1969); the 
Ieasons given for missing Mass, and for never missing it 
(1968) by women and men and by persons in various 
occupations and age groups between 15 and 29 yr.; and 
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attitudes toward the Church (1960—1968). It is concluded 
that the Church needs to respond to the aspirations of 
youth and to educate the new generation in the 
faith.—M. Lorang. ; 

7044. Mills, Liston О. (Vanderbilt U., Divinity 
School) Books in pastoral psychology and theology: 
1971. Pastoral Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 23(220), 
5-16.— Presents a selected, descriptive list of the most 
significant books published late in 1970 and in 1971 on 
pastoral psychology, pastoral theology, and related 
fields. 

7045. Willner, Robin. (New York U.) The soclal 
meaning of perceptions in a time of social crisis: An 
examination of the responses of the reform rabbis of 
New York City to the black experience and the 
current black movement. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5899. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


7046. Caballero, Juan J. (U. Madrid, Spain) La 
Juventud europea actual: comparación entre una 
encuesta española y una encuesta Itallana. [Pres- 
ent-day European youth: A comparison between a 
Spanish investigation and an Italian investigation.] 
Revista Espanola de la Opinion Pública, 197\(Apr), No. 
24, 211-269. Reports on a 1968 Spanish study of 2,000 
Spanish 15-29 yr. old Ss and a 1970 Italian study of 
2,055 17-25 yr. old Ss. The stratification of both samples 
was similar.—R. H. Gillis. " 

7047. Mantell, David M. (Max Planck Society, 
Research Center for Psychopatholgy & Psychotherapy, 
Munich, W. Germany) The potential for violence In 
Germany. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(4) 
101-112.—Administered Milgram's experimental test of 
obedience behavior in Munich, West Germany, in 3 
variations; (a) under Milgram’s base-line condition, (b) 
using a model variation, and (c) using a variation which 
removed experimenter compliance pressures. Large 
differences were observed under the 3 experimental 
conditions. 85% of the base line, 52% of all modeling, 
and 7% of the “nonpressured” Ss administered all 30 
shocks to their immobilized victims. Nearly all Ss were 
bs ie convinced of the genuineness of the exper 
iment. These results are compared with Milgram’s 
published results using American Ss, and an attempt 18 
made to put the findings into an empirically justifie 
perspective.—R. V. Heckel. 


Family 
7048. Boor, Myron. (Milwaukee County Mental 
Health Center, North Division, Wis.) Family structure 
variables and need approval: Some additional сле 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3001), 204-20 s 
— Previous studies have reported various relationships 
between need for approval, as measured by the Ma 
lowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (M-C SDS), and 
birth order, sex, and family size. In a study with 55 m i 
and 61 female undergraduates, a tendency was found a 
firstborn Ss to obtain higher M-C SDS scores than lal 
borns. However, none of the other previously Ob ee 
telationships was replicated. Some possible explanatio, 
are tg = these inconsistent ч а = 
- Clayton, Paula J., Halikas, James А» 
Maurice, William L. (Washington U., Medical Schoo! 
The depression of widowhood. British Journa 
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Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 71-77.—Evaluated 
109 randomly selected widows and widowers (average 
age: 61) 1 mo. after the deaths of their spouses. 35% had 
a collection of depressive symptoms similar to those 
found in psychiatric depressions. Groups of bereaved 
with and without the signs of reactive depression were 
compared and showed few differences on 53 demo- 
graphic, social, and physical variables. From a group of 
durable marriages, 65% of the conjugally bereaved 
experienced minimal depressive symptoms. (17 ref.)—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

7050. Epstein, Gilda F. & Bronzaft, Arline L. (Finch 
Coll) Academic primogeniture revisited. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 135-138.—Studied 
birth order data gathered from questionnaires admin- 
istered to 2 freshman classes. Data from 892 Ss in 1969 
and 2,010 in 1970 showed 44.1% and 42.4% firstborns, 
respectively. Findings are compared with earlier studies 
which reported 50-65% firstborns in college populations. 
The percentage of firstborns in all family sizes (omitting 
eol children) was lower than that reported for earlier 
college samples.—Journal abstract. 

7051. Mogey, John. Sociology of marrlage and 
family behavior 1957-1968. The Hague, Netherlands: 
Mouton, 1971. 364 p. 

7052. Reevy, William R. Petting experience and 
marital success: A review and statement. Journal of 
Sex Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 48-60.—Reviewed 
several studies on the relationship between premarital 
petting and marital success. It was found that problems 
tended to arise with regard to measurement. Various 
measures of marital success (or failure) were not found 
to be predictive for individual cases. The need for more 
sophisticated research, methodology, and measurement 
devices is discussed.—E. B. Jaffa. 

7053. Rossi, Alice S. (Goucher Coll.) Family devel- 
opment in a changing world. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1057-1066.—Over 
the past half century, increased longevity and fertility 
control have had a marked effect on family structure. 
Women now devote a smaller proportion of their adult 
life to the rearing of children. They have also achieved 
higher levels of education, facilitating more egalitarian 
relations between husbands and wives and increasing the 
proportion of married women who are capable of 
holding jobs. To reshape personal goals to keep pace 
with these social changes is considered а complex and 
difficult task. It is suggested that the feminist movement 
may ease the transition. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7054, Werkman, Sidney L. (U. Colorado, Medical 
School, Denver) Hazards of rearing children in 
foreign countries. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 992-997.—Overseas living com- 
Plicates the tasks of child rearing in unique ways. Some 
complications may result in overt psychiatric disorders, 
others in character distortions of varying degrees. Many 
of them can be avoided, minimized, or resolved through 
anticipation, open discussion, informed planning, and 
decisive action. Issues of recurring clinical importance 
include unusual child-rearing practices, problems wi 
Caretakers, aberrant sexuality, fears, and alienation. 
—Journal abstract. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


7055. Carkhuff, Robert R. (American International 
Coll, Center for Human Relations & Community 
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Affairs) The development of human resources: 
Education, psychology and social change. New 
York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1971. xviii, 422 


р. 

7056. Kirby, Douglas. (U. California, Survey Research 
Center, Los Angeles) A counter-culture explanation of 
student activism. Social Problems, 1971(Fal) Vol. 
19(2), 203-216.—Develops the concept of a counter- 
culture—a semiorganized culture which examines and 
changes many political and nonpolitical features of the 
dominant culture. According to survey data gathered by 
2 California universities, differential growth of the 
counter-cultures may partly explain the differential 
growth of activism at the 2 campuses. The limitations of 
a counter-culture explanation of activism and its impli- 
cations for methodology are discussed. It is suggested 
that interaction patterns of activists and nonactivists 
should be examined, and that other methodological 
techniques of social movement theory should be ap- 
plied.—Journal abstract. 

7057. Morse, Stanley J. & Peele, Stanton. (New York 
U.) A study of participants in an anti-Vietnam war 
demonstration. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 
27(4), 113-136.—Studied 251 graduates and under- 
graduates with a modal age of 19 and 20 yr. to determine 
the attitudinal and cognitive factors promoting their 
participation in protests designed to change government 
policy on Vietnam. Findings indicate that demonstrators 
believe a good citizen should play an active role in the 
political process. The Ss related positively to ideological 
rather than traditional United States symbols, advocated 
an international rather than a national political system, 
and had high humanitarian interests. The 91 nonstudent 
protestors were oriented toward socialism and populist 
ideas and felt less effective than the student demon- 
strators. (17 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 

7058. Zurcher, Louis A., Kirkpatrick, R. George; 
Cushing, Robert G., & Bowman, Charles K. (U. Texas) 
The anti-pornography campaign: A symbolic cru- 
sade. Social Problems, 1971(Fal) Vol. 19(2), 217- 
238.—Analyzes and compares the natural histories of 2 
antipornography campaigns (Midville and Southtown) in 
the frameworks suggested by Smelser's theory of collec- 
tive behavior and Gusfield's dramatistic theory of status 
politics. Both the Midville and Southtown campaigns are 
found to be norm-oriented social movements ап 
symbolic crusades, and developmentally to fit the 
value-added stages of collective behavior. Active par- 
ticipants in the campaigns (conporns) are found to be 
status discontents defending the dominance and prestige 
of a lifestyle to which they are committed, and to differ 
markedly from opponents to the campaigns (proporns) 
in selected demographic characteristics. A set of pre- 
dictor variables is suggested as describing the community 
settings in which antipornography campaigns, as sym- 
bolic crusades, can be expected to emerge. Data were 
gathered by extensive observation, document search, 
unstructured interviews with campaign-knowledgeable 
respondents, and structured interviews with 85 conporns, 
51 proporns, and 40 controls.—Journal abstract. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
9. Herlihy, James L., et al. Sexual latitude: For 
d кош, New York, N.Y.: Hart, 1971. 271 p. $7.50. 
7060. Hertoft, Preben. (U. Københavns, Denmark) 
Sexologiske dagbogsblade fra U.S.A. [Entries in а 
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sexological diary from the United States.] Nordisk 

Pykologi, 1971 Vol. 23(3), 243-257.— Visits to confer- 

ences, institutions, and pioneers in sexological research 

emphasized the diversity of the field, from chromosome 

anomalies, venereal diseases, and sex identity to coun- 

seling and pornography. A liberation of pornography in 
. the United States is advocated.—P. Mylov. 

7061. Hessellund, Hans. (U. Kobenhavns, Lab. of 
Psychology, Denmark) Sex, sexuel adfaerd og sex- 
ologi. [Sex, sexual behavior and sexology.] Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 23(3), 258-274.— The terms "sex" 
and "sexual behavior" not only have different conno- 
tations for different researchers, but also are meaningless 
if they are not used in contexts that specify social, 
psychological, juridical, and religious conditions. It is 

inted out that there exist 2 main concepts of sexual 

ehavior: as reproductive behavior, and as a psycho- 
sociosexual form of interpersonal communication. The 
term “sexology” is also unclear. It is suggested that 

"sexology" be used as an integrative concept for 

theoretical and applied efforts in various fields of 

biological and behavioral scientific disciplines. Psycho- 
logical sexology is therefore considered a division of 
psychology with special interest in those aspects of 
interpersonal relations and individual psychology that 

are connected with psychosociosexual functioning. (31 

ref.)J—English summary. 

1062. Jergensen, Per S. (U. Kobenhavns, Denmark) 
Nordisk sexologi. [Sexol in the Nordic.] Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 230. 241-242.—Presents an 

overview of this special issue with contributions from 
many fields. 

7063. Kirkendall, Lester A. (Teachers Coll. of Con- 
necticut, New Britain) Sex adjustments of young men. 
bii M sagi асе 1970. xiii, 215 р. 

. Ramey, James W. Emerging patterns of 
behavior in marriage: Deviations жы innovations? 
Journal of Sex Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 6- 
30.—Presents a model for research in the area of 
evolutionary sexual behavior in marriage in order to (a) 
provide a basis for systematic classification of current 
research on alternative sexual life styles, (b) suggest areas 
of future research, and (c) provide marriage partners 
with a way to conceptualize and analyze their rela- 
tionship. The evolutionary behaviors discussed are 
aoe and за marriage in terms of 
с ed and uncommiti 1 i 
B Jaffa relationships. (40 ref.) —E. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


7065. Black, Stephen & $ Mary. 
and oral соо тараар carrie d 
Social Science & Medicine, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(6), 637- 
643.—Reviews previous findi gs to examine the widely- 
held belief that the advent of the oral contraceptive will 
lead to promiscuity among the unmarried. Evidence is 
presented on the changing incidence of premarital sexual 
intercourse. An analysis of the causes of this change 
suggests that oral contraception is not a major causal 
bus Ы 1 D E abstract. 

66. аг, Walter Е. & McDermott, John F. (0. 
Hawaii, Medical School) Abortions and acute ideny 
crisis in nurses. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 952-957.—Reports acute psy- 
chological reactions to abortion work by nurses in 
Honolulu hospitals. Soon after legalization of abortion in 
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Hawaii in 1970, psychiatric consultation was requested 
at 2 hospitals performing unrestricted abortions. A short 
series бна sessions and interviews with the nurses 
revealed symptoms of anxiety and depression of a 
transient reactive type. Common reactions included (a) 
overidentification with the fetus; (b) hostility toward 
most of the abortion patients; and (c) acute identity 
crisis regarding their nursing role, occasioned by the 
necessity to terminate life through abortion rather than 
save it. The sessions were judged effective in resolving 
acute aspects of the symptoms. It is concluded that 
nursing staff should be involved in the initial planning 
phases for a hospital's abortion program.—P. McMillan. 

7067. Furstenberg, Frank F. (U. Pennsylvania) Birth 
control experience among pregnant adolescents: 
The process of unplanned parenthood. Social Prob- 
lems, 197\(Fal), Vol. 19(2), 192-203.— Questions the 
common assumption that premarital pregnancy is 
specially motivated. It is contended that pregnancy is 
usually the unanticipated outcome of sexual activity. If 
this is so, it becomes important to investigate why birth 
control is not used more often to prevent unwanted 
pregnancies. Results of research on a sample of 337 
unmarried black teenagers indicates that experience with 
birth control was strongly related to the way sex was 
viewed by their mothers. Moreover, the influence of the 
family appears to be conditional on the nature of the 
male-female relationship; contraceptives were most often 
used by couples who maintained an ongoing relation- 
ship. It appears that only in such relationships is it 
possible for a girl to benefit from her mother's instruc- 
tions and exert influence on her sexual partner.—Journal 
abstract. 

7068. Lebensohn, Zigmond M. (Georgetown U. 
Medical School) Abortion, psychiatry, and the quality 
of life. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
128(8), 946-951.—Discusses developments during the 
last decade relating to psychiatry's concern with abor- 
tion, contraception, and other aspects of the population 
problem. Areas of legitimate concern to psychiatry are 
outlined with an emphasis on economic aspects, mora 
and ethical considerations, and family size. It 1s 

“suggested that psychiatrists be alerted to the importane 
of making abortion freely available not only to limi 
population but also as a positive mental health mess. 
It is concluded that responsibility for abortion should be 
primarily a medical matter (i.e., between the woman an 
her physician) and should be removed from criminal law. 
(16 ref.\—P. McMillan. We 

7069. Lewis, T. L. (Guy's & Chelsea Hospitals | p 
Women, London, England) The abortion act. Britis 
Medical Journal, 1969(Jan), Vol. 1(5638), 241-242. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


7070. Atkin, Charles К. & Chaffee, Steven m 
(Michigan State U.) Instrumental response strategie 
in opinion interviews. Public Opinion Quarterly, ae 
(Spr), Vol. 36(1), 69-79.—Offers support for the к 

at respondents may adopt strategies other than Poi. 
designed to please interviewers. In 2 field experime at: 
the interviewer's self-identification was varied systé 
atically. Results are consistent with the hypothesis flu- 
respondents may attempt to have their opinions 0 
ence the behavior of interviewers.—A. R. Howard. 

7071. B Michael Н. (U. California, ing 
Angeles) Morality judgments: Tests of an averag 
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model. Journal of Experimental. Psychology, 1972(Apr) (across persons) were tested and evaluated. A 73-concept 
Vol. 93(1), 35-42.—Rated pairs of items describing matrix of association indices was factor-analyzed. 
objectionable behaviors for their overall morality. 138 Concepts were progressively excluded by objective rules 
undergraduates served as Ss. Contrary to additive or until an interpretable, simple-structure solution was 
constant-weight averaging models, the ratings depended obtained with 31 concepts, comprising 62% of the data. 
upon the range as well as the average scale value of the (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
component behaviors. A range model accounted for 7075. Fiedler, Fred E., Fiedler, Judith, & Campf, 
more than !/; the variance left unexplained by the Steven. (U. Washington) Who speaks for the com- 
additive models. 1 interpretation of the range effect munity? ‘Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1971(Oct), 
postulates that each component stimulus produces a Vol. 1(4), 324-333.—Describes a survey in an unincor- 
distribution of values. The value of the stimulus porated urban area which compared major community 
combination is assumed to be the M value in the overlap problems of concern to 2 groups: (a) a randomly selected 
of the component distributions, which is closer to the sample of listed telephone subscribers, and (b) com- 
item with the narrower dispersion. (21 ref.)—Journal munity leaders identified through nominations and 
abstract. reputational methods. In addition to asking about the 
7072, Boshier, Roger & Plummer, Michael. (U. major problems of the community, the randomly 
Auckland, New Zealand) Pervasive nature of con- selected telephone subscribers were also asked to 
servative social attitudes. Psychological Reports, 1972 indicate for each problem (a) the persons or organi- 
(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 236-238.—Presented a modified form zations to whom they looked for information and advice, 


of Wilson and Petterson’s Conservatism Scale to а (b) whom they considered qualified to speak for them, 
random sample of 51 New Zealand pedestrians (mean and (c) whom they expected to act in their behalf in the 
Results show a large 


age 24 yr.) along with rating scales for frequently solution of these problems. 
liked/disliked stimulus objects. Conservatives were In бешге of concerns expresse 
general not more or less inclined than liberals to and 


like/dislike a number of food and other stimulus oe Шире, of pepe! Due 
that had previously been linked to th: ssession of hi spokesmen.—Journal abstract. 
at had previously E "n : 7076. Johnson, Homer H. & Watkins, Thomas A. 


and low self-esteem. Results provide construct validation 1 
of the Conservatism Scale.—Journal abstract. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill) The effects of message 
7073. Carlson, Helena; Thayer, Robert E, & Ger- repetitions on immediate and delayed attitude 
mann, А. C. (California State Coll., Long Beach) Social change. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 
attitudes and personality differences among mem- 101-103. Studied 76 ниш ina2 2^ gonlen 
һе rtments (innovative ех riment. Ss received a persuasive message from ei 
т of two Kinds ОЕ m a Tigh or low credibility оше heard the шеше pither 
Criminol & Police Science, 1971(Dec) Vol. 62(4), l or times, and were tested as to immediate attitude 
564-561. Studied СА of 2 per Ds uenis "With and delayed attitude (4 Wk». Results indicate that 
different orientations and compared them with attitudes ^ message repetition facilitates the persistence of prune 
of college students. One department was selected as an change, particularly for that elicited by ше шу 
example of an innovative department (Dept. I) while the credibility source. An unexpected finding yan gner 
other was a more traditional department (Dept. m. message recall B rte beh Шаа the low credibility 
Dept. I was significantly less authoritarian than Dept. H, source treatment.— 0i i 
while sided were significantly less authoritarian than 7077. Kaplan, Kalman J. ae See 2n ume 
all police. No significant difference was toing реке ambivalence inditerencs Mod modification 99, 
oli i n-mindedness. No а й à h 
police departments or smeT ce departments was found semanto ero echniave, Pahoa Bulletin 
i i i imi 1972(May), Vol. , -372.— 
in attitudes toward punishment of anay | d f attitudinal neutrality in the context of the 
th i = i i . П. Students were sm 15; 
santo tly = ae eii pol т i modification of the semantic differential technique 
departments showed strong positive attitudes t a M 
дле ено p ME ae E deno 1 дере in ЭМЕ $ nondirectional attitude variables 
ini i justi t (total affect, атома lence, ап |3 re di 
Ad. de Mile, justice through a Моло A. (960 пош ав the usual ш шы 
Lilac Dr., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Multivariate analysis and validity e Pat reb) 3 ipud abstract. 
of concepts: ШОШ ОНЫ пошид creed d fee den Č: (U. North Carolina, КА ppe 
i lity in sample surveys. Public 
led a conceptual Hill) Assessing reliabi r : 
LM AK EI Tan AT crc tup ү 
undergraduates with а domain-boundi 592.—Аррле 1 sample of opinion 


“What is a bad thing to do?” Each respondent data about public policy questions and offers recom 


1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 41-66.—Samp 


di icati les (descriptions 0! y р рее 
роне ee nnt y the a Pat could mendations to polit scientists who would conduc 
elicited state- surveys——A. R. Howara. e State U) Citizer 


explicitly disqualify no idea. From the 

ments, К induced SES of internally consistent, mutually 7079. Levy, Sheldon Gaag injustice. Procee d 
exclusive, emergent concepts by putting ae esi ei ий Convention of the American Psycho 
together АРЫ — imei association logical Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 161-162.—Ex 


thing, 11 different indices of interconcel 
767 
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amined behavioral responsiveness to governmental 
injustice in a national survey of 1,176 respondents. An 
index of responsiveness was developed based upon factor 
analytic results. Additional factor analyses and multiple 
regressions indicated that past political behavior, degree 
of authoritarianism-traditionalism, and race were the 
best predictors of responsiveness, with political activity 
directly and authoritarianism inversely related to the 
criterion. A sequential subgroup analysis indicated that 
nonwhites were consistently more responsive than whites 
within levels of political activity and authoritarianism 
combinations but were less politically active. Political 
activity appears to be an intervening variable between 
repression and identification with authority.—Author 
abstract. 

7080. Mills, Judson & Harvey, John. (U. Maryland) 
Can self-perception theory explain the findings of 
Harvey and Mills (1971)? Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 271-272. 
—Considers that J. Harvey and J. Mills’ (see PA, Vol. 
46:4808) position that their findings were difficult to 
explain in terms of D. Bem’s self-perception theory is not 
challenged by J. Touhey's (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) 
comment. Touhey fails to provide an explanation for 
Harvey and Mills’ findings in terms of self-perception 
theory or to mention any specific objections to Harvey 
and Mills’ discussion of how self-perception theory 
would bear on their fifidings ла аюв. 

7081. Nudelman, Arthur Е. (Florida State U.) Au- 
thoritarianism, economic liberalism, and political 
preference. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
27-33,—Investigated the political behavior of 293 Wis- 
consin adults in a gubernatorial election, Results of a 
questionnaire suggest that, while authoritarianism has 
some effect on political behavior, this is small and 
attenuated by more important economic considerations, 
It is concluded that political man is, in large part, 
economic man. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7082. Ostrom, Thomas M. (Ohio State U.) Item 
construction in attitude measurement. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1971-1972(Win), Vol. 35(4), 593-600.—Re- 
Views the issue of item construction and suggests 
procedures for preparing an initial item pool. 

B gl Medical Center, 
crimination on the selection of ау for on 
» Quarterly, 1971-1972 

Orts оп a stu 
psychology undergraduates Mich suppoits the еа 
ап individual could conceivably construct an attitude 


ee: Tepresenting one side of 
Supported is the contention that persons are more hi 
в i eee ооа than to Ыза 
people, objects, or ideas. Suggests hi i 
gu of bias.—A. R, Howard os) rus 
4. Rotter, Julian B. & St Donald 
Connecticut) Public attitudes toward tre она. 
ness, апа altruism of twenty selected Occupations. 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
334-343.—Ratings on .*point scales of truthfulness, 
competence, and altruism of 20 selected Occupations 
were obtained Írom 296 students from 2 State universities 
and 50 secretaries and 50 public School teachers from a 
small Connecticut town. In Spite of differences in sex, 
age, occupation, education, and locale, all Ss were 
remarkably similar in their ratings. A strong tendency 
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appeared for professionals to be rated high and for 
people regarded as powerful in society to be rated Poorly 
on all 3 variables. Several differences in ratings on the 3 
variables within professions were obtained.—Journal 
abstract. 

7085. Rotton, James; Blake, Brian, & Heslin, Richard, 
(Purdue U.) Normative ratings of national attributes. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 171-181. 
— Requested 148 male and 153 female undergraduates to 
rate 39 country names and 345 characteristics of foreign 
nations as to attractiveness, believability, importance, 
and clarity. A number of the normative values of the 
national attributes were tabulated. Varied groups of Ss 
perceived the statements in a highly reliable manner; 
attractiveness, clarity, and importance ratings proved 
very stable over time, while believability ratings were less 
so. The relevance of the national attributes to infor- 
mation, integration, impression formation, and attitude 
change studies is discussed.—Journa/ abstract. 

7086. Silverman, Bernle 1. & Cochrane, Raymond. 
(Stockton State Coll., Div. of General Studies, Pomona, 
N.J.) Effect of the social context on the principle of 
belieft congruence. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 259 -268.—Tested 
principle of belief congruence on 43 middle-class 
Caucasian home owners living in an all white neigh- 
borhood. 22 had previously signed a petition supporting 
the principles of open housing, while 21 had refused. Ss 
evaluated hypothetical persons (who varied on race, 
attitude similarity, and socioeconomic class) in 4 social 
contexts (friend, neighbor, home purchaser, and son- 
in-law) and completed a measure of perceived social 
Pressure to discriminate against Negroes. Major findings 
were (a) that the principle accurately described Ss 
responses in all куан (b) the principle of belief 
congruence less accurately described Ss’ evaluations; 
and (c) there was a significant relationship between 
petition signing and discrimination on race when йе 
hypothetical persons were rated as home purchasers. (2 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7087. Touhey, John С. (U. Nevada) Comment on 
Harvey and Mills’ “Effect of a difficult opportunity to 
revoke a counterattitudinal action upon attitude 
Change." Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 269-270.—Argues that J. Harvey 
and J. Mills’ (see PA, Vol. 46:4808) finding uem 
revocable act of counteradvocacy leads to more attitude 
change than an irrevocable act does not challenge Р. 
Bem's (see PA, Vol. 41:8867) self-perception theory. 
Neither perceived choice measures nor simulation н à 
Were reported in support of their argument. А "i 
crepancy manipulation, for which dissonance theory A 
self-perception theory make opposite predictions, n 
not checked. Finally. Harvey and Mills contend uu 
significant Revocability x Extremity interaction, à ро x 
hoc analysis, refutes Bem's position, but their агашпен 
Tests on the untested assumption that more internal ae 
are associated with extreme attitudes—Journal abstract 

7088. T. Pertti. (U. Tampere, Inst. of i 
Psychology, Finland) Nuorten Ja aikuisten käsityksl 
nuorisosta. [Attitudes and stereotypes to adolesce А 
among young people and adults.) European Journal 
Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. (1), 143-144. s 

7089. W Anne & Lerner, Richard M. (Eare 
Michigan U.) Attitudes of late adolescents and the” 
parents toward con ry issues. Psychology : 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 239-244.— Present 
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36-item questionnaire containing items pertaining to 
such contemporary topics as drug use, sexual behavior, 
religion, and civil rights to 161 undergraduates and 100 
of their parents. Significant differences in attitude 
between the generational groups were obtained on 86.1% 
of the items. The differences appeared to reflect intensity 
of attitudes rather than direction. Insofar as attitudes 
toward the assessed contemporary issues are concerned, 
it is concluded that evidence of a basis for a generation 
gap was found with this sample.—Journal abstract. 


Formation & Change 


7090. Ingersoll, Virginia H. (U. Illinois) An evalu- 
ation of counterattitudinal role playing as a role 
sending technique. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6095-6096. 

7091. Kraijer, D. W. De A.B.V. in de sollicita- 
tlesituatie en de ontwikkelingen in de tijd. [The ABV 
(Amsterdam Biographical Questionnaire) in the appli- 
cant situation and development during a time interval.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie еп haar 
Grensgebieden, 1971(Dec), Vol. 26(11), 685-690. 
—Presents changes in attitudes during a 4-yr period 
among women students and discusses them as part of the 
larger problem of changes in the youth culture. The 
Amsterdam Biographical Questionnaire (ABY), а per- 
sonality scale, was administered in 1967 to 400 Ss 16-20 
yr. old, representing middle-income families from the 
tural areas of the Netherlands. This group was signif- 
icantly less neurotic than the norm group in the ABV at 
that time. The 1971 group consisted of 200 Ss, socially 
comparable to the 1967 group, who were significantly 
more neurotic than the earlier Ss. It is suggested that the 
increasing neurosis of the times is reflected in the 
attitudes of women applicants for admission to training 
schools, or that the norms of the ABV are no longer 
pertinent to the culture of contemporary youth.—A. 
Ter Keurst. 

7092. Sistrunk, Frank. (State U. System of Florida, 
Tallahassee) Interactions of source prestige, goal set, 
and task difficulty in conforming behavior. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 222), 109-111.—Manip- 
ulated the variables of task difficulty, prestige of the 
source of influence, and goal set within a factorial 
analysis of variance design experiment with 160 under- 
graduates. Pressures to conform to judgments of others 


were exerted through а paper-and-pencil conformity 
ignificant and each 


gnificant interaction 


facilitation, interference, and interaction of factors in 
shaping the conforming behavior and are interpreted in 
terms of informational and normative processes.—Jour- 


nal abstract. 


tions courses to 3 channels of presentation of a message; 
live, written, and videotaped. Ss” attitudes were measur 

to determine if the channel of presentation affected the 
amount of attitude change. On the basis of an analysis of 
variance, the written message was shown to produce 
greater change. The implications are that there is no 
Justification in generalizing results from written to oral 
situations. There is justification in using video-tapes 10 
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place of live presentations. Video-tapes offer the E more 
control of oral presentation variables.—Journal abstract. 

7094. Weiss, Robert F., Miller, Franklin G., Langan, 
Charles J., & Cecil, Joe S. (U. Oklahoma) Social 
facilitation of attitude change. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 113-114.—Found that classically 
conditioned attitude strength was greater for male 
undergarduates conditioned and tested in the presence of 
an evaluative audience than for Ss conditioned and 
tested in privacy (N = 192, р < .05). Results are 
interpreted in terms of neo-Hullian theories of audi- 
ence-induced drive and persuasive communication. 


—Journal abstract. 
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7095. Goodmonson, Courtney & Glaudin, Vincent. (U. 
Oregon) The relationship of commitment-free be- 
havior and commitment behavior: A study of attitude 
toward organ transplantation. Journal of Social Issues, 
1971, Vol. 27(4), 171-183.— Constructed a highly reliable 
Likert-type summated rating scale to measure attitude 
toward organ transplantation, a contemporary topic with 
ambiguous normative guidelines. A sample of Ss was 
then given the opportunity to sign a legal document 
providing for posthumous donation of their organs. 
Responses to the criterion situation provided an 8-point 
Guttman scale of commitment behavior. There was à 
between attitude scores and 
criterion behavior as expressed in a Pearson correlation 
coefficient of .58. (17 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


7096. Cameron, Paul. (U. Louisville) The generation 
gap: Bellefs about adult stability-of-life. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 81. 

7097. Dumas, John J. (New York U.) Race versus 
religion as а basis of social anchorage. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5894. 

7098. Egan, Gerard. (Ed.) (Loyola U., Chicago, Ш.) 
Encounter groups: Basic readings. Belmont, Calif.: 
Brooks/Cole, 1971. 351 p. 

7099. Foulds, Melvin L. 


Cha 
gro group experience. Comparative Group Studies, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 293-300.—Investigated the effects 
of a personal experience on locus of 
control orientations. It was hypothesized that an exper- 
i f 30 undergraduates who participated in 
i 8 weekly 4\/-һг 

ld change significantly in the direction of 
ed internality as measured by the Rotter Inter- 
1 (I-E) Scale, while a nontreatment 
aduates) would demonstrate 


no change. S: y 
Scale at the onset and completion ©: 


E served as group у 
consisted of relatively unstructured group experiences 


with emphasis on exploration and expre: 


‘ou! 
ылу ош e that group experiences of the 


described may be an 
ree alized ioci of control expectancies In the 


7100. Fraser, С Соц 
(U. Bristol, England) Risky 5 
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rou larization. European Journal of Social Psy- 
баир, 971, Vol. 1(1), 7-30.—Reports 2 studies on the 
risky-shift phenomenon in group discussions. In Exp. I 
with 144 undergraduates, both cautious shifts and no 
shifts were found in addition to risky shifts. Exp. П 
demonstrated group polarization, ie. the discussion 
moved the group in the direction of the alternative that 
was initially favored. It is argued that something more 
general than the “value for risk," e.g., general “pref- 
erence for positive acts,” may be operative. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (34 ref.)—K. R. Scherer. 
7101. Greaves, George. (Kitchener-Waterloo Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) Conceptual system functioning and 
selective recall of information. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 327-332. 
—Used O. Harvey, D. Hunt, and H. Schroder’s (see PA, 
Vol. 36:4HJ75H) schema of conceptual development to 
select 20 System 1, 10 System 1-3, and 12 System 3 
undergraduates. Ss were exposed to factual information 
concerning the United States and Sweden, !/, the Ss 
received the information from a high-status/high- 
expertise source, with the information biased in favor of 
the United States. The other '/, received the information 
from the same source but biased in favor of Sweden. 
System 1 Ss recalled information concerning the country 
in whose favor the source was biased but did not recall 
information for the other country. System 3 Ss could 
recall pro-United States information only under both 
conditions. System 1-3 performance was more similar to 
System 3 performance than to System 1. The significance 
and possible interpretation of the differential perform- 
ance of these Ss is discussed. The need for controlling for 
cognitive differences in similar designs is stressed. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7102. Herbst, P. G. Behavioural worlds: The study 

" gru onem. London, England: Tavistock, 1970. xiv, 
p. $8. 

7103. Herbst, P. G. (Work Research Inst., Oslo, 
Norway) Interpersonal distance regulation and af- 
fect control on merchant ships. European Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 47-58.—Describes the 
tasks of research centers, established on selected mer- 
chant ships, to study psychodynamic and social charac- 
terisitcs of ship organizations in order to develop 
guidelines for organizational change. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries)—K. R. Scherer. ; 
7104, Herrmann, Theo. (U. Marburg, W. Germany) 
орбите cei as a 

raining. Europea; i 

Pychology 1971, Vol CHR ee ee 
‚ Hoogstraten, Joh. & Vorst, Н. C. (U. - 
dam, Psychological Lab., Netherlands) ра 
uitbreidingen van het nomologish netwerk rond de 
leiderschaps-opvattingen-schaal (LOS). [Some fur- 
ther notes on the forced-choice leadership attitude scale.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift. voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1972(Feb), Vol. 27(2), 61-72.—The Con- 
ceptions of Leadership Scale (LOS) consists of 19 
2-choice items and the responses are in terms of a 
forced-choice technique. 14 individual items refer to the 
subscale (T) that indicates behavior in which the leader 
organizes and defines the activities of the group, 11 
individual items tefer to the subscale (IP) that indicates 
the concept of prominence as the objective of leadership 
and the remaining items refer to the subscale (SE) that 
indicates concern for the needs of the group in terms of 
hard” vs. "soft" leadership. The LOS was administered 
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to 282 psychology students, 87 law students, and 107 
foreign affairs students. About '/, of the Ss indicated 
their concepts of leadership under normal circumstances 
and the remainder in terms of crisis leadership. Only the 
subscale SE showed acceptable reliability r's for each 
group. The differences between the scores of the groups 
who responded in terms of crisis versus normal lead- 
ership were not significant. No indications of construct 
validity for any of the 3 subscales were evident.—A. J, 
Ter Keurst. 

7106. Ingersol, James W. (U. Illinois) The effect of 
feedback in reducing constraining verbal behavior 
in small, short-term training groups. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5546- 
5547. 

7107. Jourard, Sidney М. (U. Florida) Self-disclo- 
sure: An experimental analysis of the transparent 
self. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley, 1971. xiii, 248 p. 
$9.95. 

7108. Kelvin, Peter. (University Coll., London, 
England) The bases of social behaviour: An ap- 
proach in terms of order and value. London, En- 
gland: Holt, Rinehart & Winson, 1970. xiv, 334 p. 

7109. Kolominskii, Y. L. Sotsial'no-psikhologl- 
cheskie problemy vzaimootnoshenií v malykh grup- 
pakh i kollektivakh. [Social-psychological problems of 
interrelationships in small groups and organized groups.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 101-111. 
—Reviews the basic features of interpersonal relations in 
rim groups, with emphasis on Soviet work in the field. 
(23 ref. j 

Л, Krutova, E. М. (Inst. of General & Educational 
Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Ob” edinenlya lyudel v 
obshchestve i ikh osobennosti. [Associations of 
people in society and their characteristics.) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 112-121.—Reviews 
s dede involved in classifying human groups. (8 
теѓ. 
7111. Lanzetta, J. Т. & Wilke, Henk. (Dartmouth 
Coll.) The obligation to help: The effect of levels 0 
prior help on subsequent helping behavior. Бш 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 101), 9 т 
106.—Tested 5 possible predictions about the effect 9 
decreasing or increasing help, using 20 undergraduates 
Ss. It was found that Ss receiving decreasing help from 
others were more likely to help than those gwen 
progressively increasing help. Results are seen to supp 
the credit and unconditional reciprocity hypoth 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (17 ref.)—K. К. 
Scherer. ical 

7112. Levy, Stephen J. (Yeshiva U.) An empiries, 
study of disclosing behavior in a verbal encoun к 
group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Ap!)» 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5896-5897. К 

7113. Loomis, Ross J. & Spilka, Bernard. (Colom 
State U.) Social desirability and conformity Tub) 
group test situation. Psychological Reports, 1972 E 
Vol. 30(1), 199-203.— Tested a variation of D. Jackson 
(see РА, Vol. 39:5155) method for assessing ы ds 
desirability and relating it to conformity using Edw ad- 
Social Desirability Scale. Results with 143 underg ў 
uates provide partial confirmation of the mer 
However, the data raised several questions rept Be 
assessing social desirability by this method and P 
dicting group conformity.—Journal abstract. The 

7114. McMillan, О. David. (East Texas State U.) tive 
development and use of the McMillan Affec 
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Relationship Scale in measuring the effects of 
verbal interaction and of selected non-verbal tech- 
niques of communication on synthesized desirable 
outcomes of group dynamics procedures in sen- 
sitivity training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5551. 

7115. Mulder, Mauk; Veen, Peter; Hartsuiker, Do'f, & 
Westerduin, Ton. (U. Utrecht, Inst. of Social Psychology, 
Netherlands) Cognitive processes in power equali- 
sation. European Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
1(1), 107-130.—Results of an earlier study indicate that 
the smaller the power distance between an S and a more 
powerful other, the stronger the tendency for the S to 
reduce the distance still further and take over the more 
powerful position if suddenly vacated. The present 
experiment, with 60 high school students, tested a 
minimal cognitive hypothesis for these results by asking 
Ss to make behavioral choices on the basis of verbal 
descriptions of the respective power distance situations. 
Results support earlier findings and suggest that Ss 
formed a cognitive representation of the total situation, 
including the power hierarchy, which is sufficient to 
activate power reduction tendencies irrespective of 
perceived ability or other factors. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (22 ref.)—K. R. Scherer. 

7116. Nowicki, Stephen & Duke, Marshall P. (Emory 
U.) Use of Comfortable Interpersonal Distance scale 
In high school students: Replication. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 182.—Replicated a 
previous study with a new measure of interpersonal 
distance, the Comfortable Interpersonal Distance (CID) 
scale, Results with 31 male and 31 female 14-15 yr. olds 
showed satisfactory validity. Male and female Ss 
preferred same sex-same race stimuli farther away than 
opposite sex-same race. Different race was distanced 
more than same race and males preferred stimuli at 
greater distances, in general, than females.—Author 
abstract. 

7117. Oden, Thomas C. (Drew U.) The new pietism. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 19T2(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 
24-41.—Compares contemporary encounter group pro- 
cesses with their antecedents in Protestant and Jewish 
pietism. Similarities between current group styles and 
those of small group free-church Protestantism are 
emphasized by matching quotations from spokesmen for 
today's encounter culture to quotations from 18th and 
19th century pietistic works. The aspects thus compared 
are the small group format, the zealous pursuit of 
honesty, the focus on here-and-now experiencing, the 
nurture of intimacy, and the revival as marathon. It is 
affirmed “that both the classical form of group encoun- 
ter in pietism as well as its later day manifestations have 
been in some respects amazingly creative, and that the 
creative edge of each deserves to be in better touch with 
the other.” (76 ref.)—P. Swartz. 

7118. Peterman, Dan J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Toward interpersonal fulfillment in an eupsychian 
culture. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 12(1), 72-85.—Enlarges upon ideas presented by A. 
Maslow to offer a model of an "optimal interpersonal 
environment." Interpersonal needs are conceived as 
naturally multifaceted, changing with time, and "there- 
fore requiring a new norm emphasizing development ofa 
cluster of intimate relationships." It should be feasible to 
erect an interpersonal network of appropriate size, 
consisting of persons at all times open to one another's 
interpersonal needs and competent to create conditions 
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for meeting them, which would at any given moment 
exist in a potential state of equilibrium with regard to 
these requirements. Willingness to move toward such a 
model of behavior depends chiefly on a highly developed 
sense of interpersonal competence. Mass education in 
interpersonal skills would produce effects “felt down- 
ward in Maslow’s hierarchy, in that physiological and 
safety needs would be met more easily, as well as upward 
in the hierarchy, because more energy would be available 
for the gratification of self-actualization needs. 
Eupsychia might be more within our grasp.” ( 15 ref.)—P. 
Swartz. 

7119. Pye, Royace A. (Texas A&M U.) A rein- 
forcement analysis of social control. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6085. 

7120. Schönbach, Peter. (Ruhr U., Bochum, W. 
Germany) A partial replication of "Models of group 
problem solving" by Thomas and Fink. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 141-142. 

7121. Solomon, Susan L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of previous powerlessness and 
present costs on the use of power. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5898- 


5899. 

7122. Starbuck, William H. & Grant, Dorothy F. 
(International Inst. of Management, Berlin, W. Ger- 
many) Bargaining strategies with asymmetric ini- 
tiation and termination. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 344-363.— Conducted 2 
experimental studies of bilateral bargaining. Findings 
related to differences in the conditions under which 
bargaining began and ended are reported. Asymmetric 
initiation affected the way the Ss bargained but not, on 
the average, the deals they struck. Asymmetric termi- 
nation affected both bargaining behavior and deals. 1 
surprising conclusion was that, following a relatively 
simple configuration of bargaining, strategies increased 
both the probability of making a deal and benefits from 
the deal itself.—Journal abstract. 

7123. Truss, Thomas T. (U. Maryland) The effects ot 
focused videotape feedback on changes in self- 
concept and ideal self-concept in a group therapy 

ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6063-6064. 

7124. Walter, Gordon A. & Miles, Raymond E. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Essential ele- 
ments for improving task group membership behav- 
f the Annual Convention of the 


lors. Proceedings О) 
American Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 
461-462.—Utilizes an experimental arrangement to 


assess the relative value of the various elements asso- 
ciated with the change process: unfreezing, changing, 
and refreezing. 144 undergraduates served as 95. By 


goal for change or 5 
important than un 


i mi : n 
change iS Weidemann, Elisabeth S. (U. Illinois) The 


shift as a social comparison phenomenon. 
M iato Abstracts. International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 


1. 
3002) Шу Bruce J. (U. Maryland) The devel- 
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opment of cohesiveness in marathon growth 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6065. 

7127. Werbik, Hans. (U. Erlangen-Nuremberg, Inst. 
of Psychology, W. Germany) Das Problem der Defi- 
nition “aggressiver” Verhaltensweisen. [The prob- 
lem of defining “aggressive” behavior.] Zeitschrift fur 
Sozialpsychologie, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 233-247.—Since it can 
be argued that classification of behavior will depend on 
an O's subjective variables, one may prefer to define 
aggression intentionally, i.e. to base definition on an S's 
own classification of his behavior. For this approach it is 
necessary to establish a common use of mental terms 
such as "purpose" and "expectation" between S and O. 
Methods for standardization of these terms are pro- 
posed.—Journal abstract. 


Influence & Communication 


7128. Clark, Russell D. & Crockett, Walter H. 
(Florida State U.) Subjects’ Initial positions, expo- 
Sure to varying opinions, and the bse shift. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 277-279. 
—Examined the risk-as-value hypothesis by postulating 
that for many situations risk has a positive value. 90 male 
undergraduates in 2 groups of 45 high risktakers and 45 
low risktakers, listened to contrived tape-recorded 
discussions in which group norms supported either high-, 
medium-, or low-risk positions. Changes in own risk 
preferences and in the perception of others’ risk 
preferences varied with information exposure and initial 
tisk proneness. Ss who heard views similar to their own 
did not shift in their judgments, whereas those who heard 
riskier positions than their own shifted toward caution. 
Implications of these results for the risk-as-value and the 
reference group hypotheses are discussed.—Journal 
S. D 

. Duncan, W. Jack & Roberts, Carter D. (Sam- 
ford U.) An analysis of choice СОНУ, апа 


licemen in a small city. Specific attention was directed 
toward the sociometric identity of leadership and various 
other criteria of social interaction. Ss completed a 
structured questionnaire concerning various aspects of 
bue и The analysis was conducted 
within the broader framework of t i- 
ур leadership research. Erre eon 
ported the conventional wisdom of leadership lit 
although it is expanded into the ОШБУ БАР" ені 
field of commonweal groups. (54 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
7130. Guttentag, Marcia & Wheeler, Gloria. (City U. 


New York, Graduate Cent effects 
vidual inferences. ett) rre 


(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
shifts in indivi 


asked to make likelihood ratio estimati 

lative condition) or cumulative odds atin ge ped 
placed in 5-person Broups before or after making 
individual judgments. Composition of group (natural or 
ad hoc) did not affect decisions. Noncumulative 
likelihood-ratio groups were veridical compared with th 
normative model. Although Ss in cumulative odds ous 
were conservative in their judgments, по systematic risky 
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or conservative shifts were found for either task. The 
group had an anchoring or conformity effect on later 
individual judgments, but not in the direction of 
veridicality.—Journal abstract. 

7131. Harvey, John & Hays, Daniel G. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Effect of dogmatism and authority of 
the source of communication upon persuasion. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 119-122, 
— Selected 40 high- and 40 low-dogmatic female under- 
graduates on the basis of their scores on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale. Ss then read a communication 
attributed to an expert or to a high school student. As 
predicted, high-dogmatic Ss agreed more with the 
communication when given by the high-authority source 
than by the low-authority source. Low-dogmatic Ss were 
not differentially influenced by the authority of the 
communicator. In addition, high-dogmatic Ss who 
received the communication from the low-authority 
source were less influenced than high-dogmatics who 
had not been exposed to the communication and 
low-dogmatics who received the same communication 
from the same source.—Journal abstract. i 

7132. Koenigsberg, Steven M. (U. South Carolina) 
Cross-situational conformity as studied by the 
double-blind technique. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5896. 

7133. Lawless, Walter & Nowicki, Stephen. (Emory 
U.) Role of self-disclosure in interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 300.—Administered R. W. 
Green’s self-disclosure scales to 44 male undergraduates, 
Ss then listened to the self-disclosures of a “stranger 
(tape recording), and were instructed to talk about 
themselves to this person. Results indicate that high- 
disclosure Ss were more attracted to a high-disclosing 
stranger, but revealed more about themselves to à 
stranger with lower self-disclosure behavior—A. Olson. 

7134. Reddy, W. Brendan, (U. Cincinnati, Commu- 
nity Psychology Inst.) On affection, group composl- 
tion, and self-actualization in sensitivity training. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 38(2), 211-214.—Studied 40 interdenominationa 
missionaries in a 5-day, residential, human relations 
sensitivity training program. Ss were placed in 4 groups 
according to premeasured compatibility for affection ОП 
the Fundamental Interpersonal Orientation-Behaver 
scale. The hypothesis is that Ss in 2 incompatible 
affection groups would gain significantly more ОП 
dimensions of self-actualization (Personal Orientation 
Inventory) than Ss in 2 compatible affection groups Was 
supported on the Inner Directed, Feeling Reactivity, 
Spontaneity, and Capacity for Intimate Contact scales 
The implications of preselected group compositio! 
Eo mel abstract. а с. (Trinity 

- Smyth, Mary M. & Fuller, Raymond G. 

Coll., Dublin, Treland) Effects of group laughter ps 
responses to humorous material. Psychological 1 
ports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 132-134.—Presentes 
humorous recordings with and without the dubl "e 
laughter of a group of people to 40 undergraduates. * 
the condition of group laughter Ss laughed longer; ee 
frequently, and also rated the material as more amusing: 
—Journal abstract. 


Social Perception & Motivation 
7136. Bailey, Kent G., Hartnett, John J., & Gibso™ 
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Frank W. (Virginia Commonwealth U., Richmond) forms of aggression to black than to white targets. 
Implied threat and the territorial factor in personal Following a campus racial disturbance, direct forms of 
space. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), aggression toward black targets increased and were less 
263-210.— Considers that body territory may be auseful dependent on the opportunity for retaliation (Exp. II). In 
concept when personal space 18 studied under conditions both experiments more direct aggression was anticipated 
of threat. It was predicted that, under conditions from black than from white targets, Results support the 
implying physical threat, defense of body territory will conclusion that white persons have learned to fear black 
be greatest in the condition of male-to-male movement, retaliation, but that this fear acts only to inhibit direct 
that the male object-person will be a greater source of forms of aggression in certain defined situations. 
threat than the female object-person, and that anxiety —Journal abstract. 
will be associated with greater intervening distances for 7140. Doob, Anthony N. & Wood, Loraine E. (U. 
both sexes. Each of 40 male and 40 female under- Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Catharsis and aggression: 
graduates approached and was approached by a maleor Effects of annoyance and retaliation on aggressive 
female confederate. It was found that (a) Ss tended to behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
stay farther from the male than the female object-person; 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 156-162.—Assigned 90 under- 
(b) males showed the strongest sex-of-object effect, with graduate and high school students who had or had not 
approach toward the female object being more influ- 
ential than avoidance of the male object, (c) female Ss (а) Ss gave electric | 
were more influenced by anxiety; and (d) male Ss were watched E give identical shocks, and 
most influenced by degree of heterosexuality. It is was not hurt by anyone. 
concluded that partial support was evidenced for what opportunity to shock the confederate, When Ss were 
could be called a body territorial factor in human space annoyed, having the с 
behavior. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. \ 

7137. Banikiotes, Paul G. & Banikiotes, Florence G. given, whereas when the » 
(U. Notre Dame) Topic importance and proportion of the confederate increased the number of shocks he was 


item agreements as significant varlables in inter- subsequently given. Results are discussed in terms ofa 


personal attraction. Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), eet form of the catharsis a ager st 
е! ; д a 


us 23(4), 296-297.—Investigated the $c шу; of Ss to geo 
i i information а! ract. 
ypothetical strangers on the basis of inlom "© 34), Dustin, David S. & Alfonsi Barbara, (State 


differing in both importance and proportio : 

and feiral ойде Га were те 30 attitudinal University Coll. New York, Plattsburgh) Similarity and 

items, with results evaluated using the Interpersonal liking. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2212), 

Judgment Scale. Both topic importance and popora bor cary ee арр а аара а 
f it -nificant effects family autobiogr 

im determining ОАО s алан vss ceil to which the author of each statement appeared 
.&1 Llewellyn J. (U.S. similar to themselves, their liking for the author of each 


i i : t, and the intimacy of the information in each 
Army VOLAR Evaluation Group, Plans & Training, Ft. —statemen а Vire ы aa 


Ord, Calif.) Reinforcement measurement In а social statement. Simila 
system. кс of Biological Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. in accord with prediction. E ihe donna to 
13(1), 33-38.—Describes а method for assessing the Ыр the one ratings urg abstract. 
indigenous motivational forces in a social environment. . Gessner, 

ineeri i mental process in attribution of causality. 
Корем a С РОК га m vp pue Loro Tostracis International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 


trainin, t d. Trainees À 
served ey decem eet value and the uon ie eere content from accented speech as 
frequen: "onmental happenings. а functo 
phate sce Lore or ducing median Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), етае rss 
values for each happening for both motivation e en kie eger ers (mean age = х 
frei T i d continuously igh or low scor Men 4 д 
frequency There А ond x” that means of the matched-guise” technique, Ss listened to 
facilitated interpretation and that automatically sug- ээ “ |" regi th 
gested the directum in which social reform programming “standard” and nonstandard” regional spese traits 
should proceed.—Journal abstract. Welsh and Somerset) across ii ig Ss rat d the regional 
7139" ‘Donnerstein, Edward; Donnerstein, Marcia; Results show that high-ethnocen''< * Seeker 
Simon, Seymore, & Ditrichs, Raymond. (Florida State U.) speakers less favorably an: Ў R ra a а ид uM 
Variables in interracial aggression: Anonymity, favorably than поке овса ага te traits related to 
expected retallation, and a rlot. Journal of Personality d personal integrity, the low- 


ж: Journal thy. 236-245, social attractiveness g 

Si Social а prium retal- ethnocentric Ss M one a nonstandard 
iation, race of target, and a campus racial disturbance оп voices more Ае aes na abeto Katherine 2 
delivered and anticipated aggression (electric shock) in 2 7144. wren) AN ойе measure ^ 
PE er scire os Md {о attain social power. Psychological 
adden Aude ie i auris 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 247-251.—Describes the 


aggression were delivered to black than to white targets Me ient of а эў дет, dichotomously score d, selt 
e Socii 


when there was opportunity for the target to retaliate. t ‹ 
When retaliation He Ку, Ss delivered more direct report measure of social-power motivation, 
773 
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Orientation Inventory. Preliminary testing with 316 
undergraduates yielded a Kuder-Richardson Formula 
20(KR-20) of .82, while the final form of the measure 
evidenced a KR-20 of .89 in a sample of 174 under- 
graduates.—Journal abstract. 

7145. Gouaux, Charles & Lamberth, John. (U. Texas, 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) Interpersonal 
attraction as a function of Izard’s FIRS evaluations 
and affective states. Personality, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(4), 
289-297.—Hypothesized that interpersonal attraction is 
significantly influenced by Ss' affective states and the 
perceptual-affective personality dimension measured by 
C. Izard and J. Nunnally's First Impression Rating Scale 
(FIRS). 111 undergraduates completed the Multiple 
Affect Adjective Check List and the FIRS before and 
after evaluating a stranger having either .17 or .83 
proportion of attitudes similar to their own. With the 
attraction scores grouped in 2 X 3 factorial designs, 2 
conditions of attitude similarity and 3 levels of affect or 
FIRS evaluations, analysis of variance indicate that S’s 
affective state and FIRS evaluations of himself and of 
his closest personal friend significantly influence attrac- 
tion. The correlation between attraction and Ss’ elation- 
depression affective states (т = —57) was significantly 
greater (р < .001) than the correlation between attrac- 
tion and FIRS self-ratings (т = .44).—Journal abstract. 

7146, Gynther, Malcolm D. (St. Louis U.) A tech- 
nique for assessing covert interpersonal percep- 
tlons. Personality, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(4), 299-304.—Pr- 
esents a method for evaluating interpersonal perceptions 
within a group in a relatively precise way. The unique 
aspect of this procedure is its revelation of attitudes 
which are usually not expressed. To develop the 
technique fully, reliable classification of reversed Inter- 
personal Check List items in terms of discrete inter- 
personal dimensions was required. 10 graduate student 
Judges independently rated the entire set of items twice 
with the result that 100 of the 128 items were satisfac- 
torily categorized. The remainder were tentatively 
classified on the basis of group consensus. Competitive 

attributes may be overrepresented at the expense of 
managerial attributes, but the method appears worthy of 

further evaluation —Journal abstract. 
7147. Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent State U.) Effects of 
sallence of stimulus inconsistency on impression 
formation. Journal oj Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 219-222.—Notes that previous 
experiments on impression formation have found few 
effects on ratings due to trait inconsistency. Both the 
magnitude and salience of trait inconsistency were 
manipulated in an experiment with 82 undergraduates. 
Ss rated their liking for persons described by sets of 6 
traits (3 high desirable and 3 low desirable). The 
high-desirable traits were consistent with the low- 
desirable traits in '/ the sets and inconsistent in the 
others. Salience was manipulated by having some of the 
Ss rate the probability of association between high- and 
low-desirable traits just before making their liking 
ratings, and by having other Ss make only the traditional 
liking ratings. As predicted, when ratings were made in 
the traditional manner, consistent and inconsistent 
ла in were equally well-liked, but when 
ce was high, inconsistent sti 

Mota disliked.—Journal anata a eem 

7148. Hewitt, Jay. (U. Missouri, Kansas Cit 
and the proportion of favorable docs ind oe 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 
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231-235.—Systematically varied the number, content, 
and proportion of favorable and unfavorable evaluations 
received from a given source by 240 female under- 
graduates in 2 experiments. After receiving the evalu- 
ation, Ss rated their attraction to the source. Results are 
generally consistent with Byrne's reinforcement theory of 
interpersonal attraction—liking for an evaluator tended 
to be a function of the proportion of favorable evalu- 
ations that were received from this individual. When the 
confederate expressed negative feelings about the S and 
when these feelings were communicated directly (rather 
than inadvertently being overheard), they seemed to 
have a permanent effect in serving to reduce the 
confederate's attractiveness.—Journal abstract. 

7149. Jellison, Jerald M. & Riskind, John. (U. 
Southern California) Attribution of ability to others on 
skill and chance tasks as a function of level of risk. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 22(2), 135—-138.— Tested the hypothesis that persons 
who take high risks would be perceived as higher in 
ability than a person who takes low risks on a task 
involving skill but that there would be no difference in 
perceived ability on chance tasks as a function of level of 
risk. 52 male and 32 female undergraduates learned that 
a male bettor had either made high or low bets on his 
performance on a task. For '/, the Ss, the task was 
portrayed as one on which ability could. determine 
success; for the other Ss, chance was the factor that 
could determine success. Ss then rated the ability of the 
bettor. Results support the prediction and are discussed 
in terms of the social comparison of abilities interpre- 
tation of risk taking.—Journal abstract. 

7150. Kaplan, Martin F. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
determination of trait redundancy in personality 
impression formation. Psychonomic Science, 1971- 
(May), Vol. 23(4), 280-282.— Describes an experiment 
with 43 psychology students testing (a) the ability of trait 
redundancy to attenuate set-size effect, and (b) the 
empirical redundancy of traits commonly employed in 
impression formation. Redundancy, or interrelatedness 
of traits, was determined either by having Ss select traits 
from a master list which were implied by a given trait ОГ 
by having them rate the likelihood of 1 trait implying 
another. Methods yielded comparable results. Consistent 
with expectations, redundancy was found to attenuate 
the set-size effect in impression formation. Increases Ш 
response polarity, with increased number of descriptive 
traits, were greater in sets of nonredundant as compare 
to redundant traits. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7151. Kepner, Charles R. (U. South Carolina) Ag- 
gression as a function of exposure to aggressive 
and nonaggressive models and level of attraction 
toward the model. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5895. 

.7152. La байра, John J. & Werner, Ron E. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Attraction and relevancy 
of attitude similarity-dissimilarity: Impersonal topics 
and friendship beliefs. Psychonomic Science, 1971an); 
Vol. 22(2), 83-84.—Used 99 undergraduates to rate the 
relevancy of friendship items (e.g., openness) and thè 
importance of impersonal topics (e.g., student power) on 
a 9-point rating scale. 40 male and 40 female addition: 
Ss completed the questionnaires and evaluated a strange? 
on the basis of his responses. 3 levels of attitu е 
similarity were created. Within high and low levels 0 
agreement, the more relevant friendship topics and 
less relevant impersonal topics were assigned equ 
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weights. Within an intermediate level of agreement, the 2 
topics were assigned differential weights. Agreement on 
friendship did not evoke more attraction toward the 
stranger than agreement on impersonal topics. The level 
of agreement rather than topic relevancy affected liking 
and the expected level of friendship.—Journal abstract. 

7153. Lapine, Rosina L. (U. Wisconsin) The effect of 
cognitive effort on self-perception’ and observer- 
approximations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5896. 

7154. Lilli, Waldemar & Lehner, Franz. (U. Mann- 
heim, W. Germany) Stereotype Wahrnehmung: Eine 
Welterentwicklung der Theorle Tajfels. [Stereotyped 
perception: Extensions of Tajfel's theory.] Zeitschrift fur 
Socialpsychologie, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 285-294.—Studied 2 
questions drawn from Tajfel's theory of stereotyped 

ception concerning (a) consistency of stereotyped 
judgments, and (b) the connection of inter- with 
intraclass difference. Results show that (a) Ss retained a 
once learned connection between a series of stimuli 
(faces), and a superimposed classification though this 
connection did not exist during further trials, and (b) 
with increasing difference between the classes, the 
differences within the classes decreased.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7155. MacDonald, A. P., Kessel, Vicki 5., & Fuller, 
James В. (West Virginia U., Rehabilitation Research & 
Training Center) Self-disclosure and two kinds of 
trust. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
143-148.—-Studied the relationship between 2 kinds of 
trust and self-disclosure using 26 male and 19 female 
undergraduates. As predicted, Jourard Self-Disclosure 
Scale scores were related to trust as measured with the 
Prisoners’ Dilemma game, but not to scores on Rotter's 
Interpersonal Trust Scale. No relationship was found 
between the Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale and the 
Prisoners Dilemma. In line with previous findings: (a) 
the Rotter Scale correlated with a self-report trust scale, 
and (b) the Prisoner’s Dilemma with authoritarianism 
(California F Scale)—Journal abstract. 

7156. McArthur, Leslie A. (Brandeis U.) The how 
and what of why: Some determinants and conse- 
чы of causal attribution. Jed IS B 

ocial Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. . -195. 
vohology, 1972(М8у), VO Vol 42:13540) 
attribution theory. 87 male undergraduates filled out a 
questionnaire that reported 16 different responses 


characteristics of the person (i.e., the actor), the stimulus, 

circumstances, or to some combination of these 
factors, In addition Ss’ expectancies for future response 
and stimulus generalization on the part of the actor were 
measured, The 3 information variables and verb category 
each had a significant effect on causal attribution and on 
expectancy for behavioral generalization. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7157. Mettee, David R. & Wilkins, Paul C. (Yale UJ 
When similarity “hurts”: Effects of perceived ability 
and a humorous blunder on interpersonal attrac- 
tiveness. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 246-258.—Proposed that the 
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influence of a pratfall on a superior-ability person's 
attractiveness might depend on the ability level of the 
“beholder.” Exp. T with 150 undergraduates showed that 
Ss of superior intellectual ability disliked a superior- 
ability person significantly more if he committed а 
pratfall, whereas an average-ability person was reacted 
to indifferently regardless of whether or not he com- 
mitted a pratfall. The dislike shown for the superior- 
ability-pratfall person was so intense that it fell signif- 
icantly below the liking shown for the average-ability- 
pratfall person. In Exp. Il, 76 Ss of average intellectual 
ability tended to derogate a person of average ability if 
he committed a pratfall and was berated by а 3rd person, 
while the same conditions brought about a slight increase 
in superior-ability person's attractiveness. Results are 
discussed in terms of the general pattern that атат 
showing that superior-ability Ss reacted toward а 
superior-ability person much as average Ss reacted 
toward an average-ability person.—Journal abstract. 
7158. Milardo, Sebastian С. (U. Georgia) Modes of 
reducing inequity: Distortion or compensation? 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 


7159. Ninane, Paul. (U. Louvain, Belgium) Réac- 
tlons des leaders de groupe aux décisions de leur 


oup decision making. In Exp. I, 192 American male 


college students were assigned to 48 groups. consisting of 
i E's confederate, 1 GL, and 2 members. 


decisions were made independent of consultation, Exp. 
II represented a partial replication and used 72 groups of 
Belgian technical and secondary school students. Results 
show that nonconsultive judgments of surface congru- 
ence with those of GLs also produced negative effects on 
measures of GL erceptions. Findings are analyzed in 
the framework 0! previous research on democratic vs. 
autocratic behavior styles. (English & Spanish summa- 


i )—С. B. Barad. Р 
ni Go onde, Gerhard. (U. Mannheim, Inst. for 


ial Sciences, W. Germany 
Moral": Sprachliche Vermittlung von Anwendunge, 


ilsánderungen durch Manipula! 
— меске п. [Concerning the “grammar of 


hei inti mediation of inference rules and 


j ing manipulation of these 
judgmental changes following ip CTR ETON 


384,—Contends that a rson who is said to be 
AM de ng a verbal label) for showing à 


judges are told 
ronment is responsible for showing neg- 
behavior, they judge the person, ori inally 
responsible, more positively than fore. 


that the envi 
atively judged 
seen as being 
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Thus 1 of the principles of the “grammar of morality” 
. Brown) is made inapplicable—Journal abstract. 
7161, Rosen, Benson. (U. North Carolina, Graduate 

School of Business Administration, Chapel Hill) Eval- 

uation of help by a potential recipient. Psychonomic 

Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 269-271.—To test the 

hypothesis that the decision to accept or reject a 

prosocial offer is a joint function of (a) value and cost 

associated with the offer, and (b) the recipient’s degree of 
dependence, a role-playing abilities test was created. As 
part of the role-playing task, 160 undergraduates were 
asked to consider a prosocial offer, consisting of either 
high or low value, which imposed minimal or restrictive 
constraints under conditions of high or low dependence. 

As predicted, high value and low cost were significant 

factors in the decision to accept or reject the prosocial 

offer. In addition, 2 unexpected interactions, Value 

X Dependence and Cost X Dependence, were signif- 

icant. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7162. Schneider, David J. & Eustis, Andrew C. 
(Brandeis U.) Effects of ingratiation motivation, 
target positiveness, and revealingness on self- 
presentation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 149-155.—Tested the hypothesis 
that ingratiators would match the self-presentation 
behavior of their targets. 96 male undergraduates 
completed forms assessing their general self-positiveness 
and level of self-disclosure. Ss were then presented with 
forms from a supposed other S, and were asked to 
complete a self-description for the other to read and to 
rate the other on an evaluation sheet. !/; the Ss were told 
to try to make a good impression; the remaining Ss 
received no instructions. Results support the hypothesis: 
ingratiators were more positive to a bragging other than 
to a modest other and were more revealing to a revealing 
other. Both ingratiators and controls responded to a 
highly revealing other with increased positiveness. 
Implications for the psychology of ingratiation and the 
ea ешр of interactions are discussed. (19 ref.)—S. 

ларр. 

7163. Sherman, Richard С. (Miami U.) Individual 

differences In perceived trait relationships as a 

function of dimensional salience. Multivariate Behav- 

ioral Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 109-129.—Con- 
ducted 2 studies with 20 and 58 undergraduates to 
examine the applicability of J. Carroll and J. Chang’s 

(see PA, Vol. 47:5960) individual differences model 

(INDSCAL) to trait similarity data. The model assumes 

that all individuals use the same configuration of 

dimensions in making perceptual judgments but differ in 
the weight or salience of each dimension. In the 2 studies 
correlations of .81 and .71 were obtained between the 
4-dimensional INDSCAL solutions and subjects’ scalar 
products data. High canonical correlations were found 
between the INDSCAL stimulus dimensions and those 
obtained by J. Kruskal’s nonmetric procedure. Results 
also indicate that the dimensions obtained using 20 traits 
were closely comparable to those obtained when the 

Same traits were embedded in the “context” of 60 other 

traits, Clustering Ss on the basis of their dimensional 

короны: yielded 5 groups which were dis- 

ERO by patterns of dimensional relationships on 3 

SEA Siig factors. (37 ниви abstract. 


Drury R. (Kirkland Coll.) Selecti 
Perception of political candidates. Publi ans 


Quarterly, 1971-1972(Win), Vol. 35(4), 554-562. 


; —Presents the findings of a mail questionnaire admin- 
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istered during the 1968 presential campaign. Results 
support the hypothesis that “inconsistent attitudes 
toward candidates and issues may be resolved through 
selective perception of candidates’ positions.” Voters 
tend to view the positions of their preferred candidates as 
similar to their own.—A. R. Howard. 

7165. Streufert, Siegfried & Sandler, Sandra I. 
(Purdue U.) A laboratory test of the mirror image 
hypothesis. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1911 
(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 378-397.—Chinese and American 
nationals participated in an experimental internation 
simulation as a test of Bronfenbrenner’s mirror image 
hypotheses. Perceptions of own and opposing nations 
were measured for (a) a rebel movement, and (b) a large 
power fighting a rebel movement in a foreign nation. The 
effects of information availability (relevance) and of 
increasing threat from a 3rd power were also inves- 
tigated. It was found that evaluative mirror image 
perceptions of the opposing nation as "bad" and one's 
own as “good” were easily established. Mirror image 
perceptions of “they are the aggressors” were found for 
Chinese but not for Americans. Information relevance 
had only limited effects. Threat from a 3rd power 
produced, in general, decreased mirror image percep- 
tions for Ss representing the large power, but did not 
affect Ss representing the rebel movement—Journal 
abstract. 

7166. Tesser, Abraham & Brodie, Michael. (U. 
Georgia) A note on the evaluation of a "computer 
date." Psychonomic Science, 1971(May), Vol. 23(4), 
300.—409 students who attended a “computer dance 
returned a questionnaire on which they had made а 
number of ratings of their dates. Significant correlations 
with attraction were obtained for physical attractiveness 
(т = .69), personality (т = .68), character (r = 49), 
intelligence (т = .39), and 2 indices of similarity (т = 46, 
:56).—Journal abstract. 

7167. Tubbs, Stewart L. Two person game behav- 
lor, conformity-inducing messages and interpor, 
sonal trust. Journal of Communication, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
21(4), 326-341.—Describes an experiment in whic 
2-person game playing behavior and conformity-induc- 
ing messages were predicted to be influential in айе 
interpersonal trust and trusting behavior. Results with f 
female undergraduates show that the combination oh 
game behavior (Prisoner’s Dilemma Game) and oor 
formity-inducing messages affected interpersonal roa 
Game behavior manipulations influenced Ss' subsequent 
game behavior. In general, cooperation induced ne 
eration and competition induced further competition, 
with or without conformity pressure. (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. ў jah) 

7168. van den Hove, Didier. (U. Louvain, Bel 
Influence de la médiation et de la présence ius 
observateur sur le nombre des accords сопа 
dans une négociation. [Influence of mediation an d 
presence of an observer on the number of agreemee" 
concluded in a negotiation.] Bulletin d'Études et BE 
cherches Psychologiques, 1970(Apr), Vol. 19(2)s 
153,—Examines the effects of 3 negotiation modes Es 
bilateral, with mediation, with an О), cognitive em 
plexity, and size of contract zone on agreement pie 
experimental bargaining sessions. 120 American Co. 
student volunteers were matched and paired on the eh 
of high vs. low cognitive complexity scores on the den 
Impression Formation. Each pair was assigned 


major negotiating mode and instructed to reach agree 
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ment on the price of fictional goods within 10 min. for 6 
consecutive sessions. '/, the pairs bargained in contract 
zones with 5 agreement possibilities; the remainder 
bargained in pairs with 9. Agreements were rewarded 
with money; disagreements resulted in a cash loss to 
both pair members. A 12-celled 3 x 2 x 2 factorial 
analysis showed that (a) mediation did not appreciably 
alter the number of agreements, and (b) the presence of 
an O reduced the level of consensus, particularly among 
the cognitively simple and in the wider contract zones. 
(English & Spanish summaries) (44 ref.)J—C. B. Barad. 

7169. Vidmar, Neil. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Effects of decision alternatives on the 
verdicts and social perceptions of simulated Jurors. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 22(2), 211-218.—Presented a description of an 
attempted robbery and consequent killing of a store 
proprietor to 192 undergraduates. 168 Ss, acting as 
simulated jurors, were asked to return a verdict on the 
defendant’s guilt under 1 to 7 conditions which varied 
the number and severity of the decision alternatives. A 
postdecision questionnaire assessed perceptions of the 
defendant and the trial testimony. ‘Although Ss having at 
least a “moderate” penalty option seldom chose a verdict 
of “not guilty” (an average of 6% in 6 conditions), 54% of 
the Ss faced with only a “severe” penalty option chose 
“not guilty.” Implications for theories on attribution of 
responsibility are discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


COMMUNICATION 


7170. Applbaum, Ronald L. & Anatol, Karl. (Cali- 
fornia State Coll, Long Beach) PERT: A tool for 
communication research planning. Journal of Com- 
munication, 1971(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 368-380.—Demon- 
Strates the value of a program evaluation review 
technique (PERT) in communications research. 5 oper- 
ational steps are proposed for using PERT in commu- 
nications research: (a) determine primary and secondary 
project tasks, (b) list the plan of action for accomplishing 
each task, (c) represent events pictorially, (d) calculate 
time estimates for activities, and (e) adjust PERT 
network to conform to the ongoing pis It is 
Suggested that PERT allows the researcher to predict 
time sequences, illustrate potential problems, focus upon 
Proper utilization of resources, provide status reports, 
clarify design and statistical questions, permit self- 
correction, and allow for accurate experimental repli- 
cations.—Journal abstract. 

7171. Bienvenu, Millard J. (Northwestern State U. of 
Louisiana) An Interpersonal communi: inven- 
tory. Journal of Communication, 1911(Dec), Vol. 210), 
381-388.—Investigated patterns, characteristics, anı 
styles of interpersonal communication in 316 adult men 
and women by use of an Interpersonal Communication 
Inventory. Development of the inventory was based on 
previous research in marital, parent-child, and intra- 
group communications, and in group therapy. Item 
analysis yielded 50 items which discriminated between 
good and poor communications. Uses of the Interper- 
sonal Communication Inventory are proposed in coun- 
seling, teaching, and research. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7172. Butterfield, Gary. (Edinboro State Coll.) Inter- 
action affecting interjudge reliability of nonverbal 

havior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 245-246-—Presents an extension of a previous 
study by the author (see PA, Vol. 45:4382). 12 under- 
graduate judges were asked to record frequency of 
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nonverbal speech nonfluencies (“аһ” and pause) for 4 
interviewees. Results lend some support to the previous 
finding. No significant interaction effect was found for 
the more reliably scored disruption, “ah,” in a 2 x 12 
factorial analysis. This interaction was evident for the 
less reliably scored disruption, pause.—Journal abstract. 

7173. Cáceres Vi uez, Artidoro. (Police Force 
Central Hosp., Lima, Peru) Linguistica, psicolinguls- 
tica y neurolinguistica. [Linguistics, psycholinguistics, 
and neurolinguistics.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 7-15.—Modern linguistics provides an 
important aid in language pathology research, and 
contributions in this field have greatly increased since 
the work of Ferdinand de Saussure. Neurolinguistics, à 
new and promising field, was originated by H. Hecaen 
and A. R. Luria in Paris and Moscow, respectively. 
Psycholinguistics, drawing on mathematical, cybernetic, 
and other conceptual schemes, attempts to establish 
relationships between linguistic ап p 
events. The study of these disciplines within the fields of 
neurology, psychiatry, and particularly language dis- 
turbances, should be encouraged. (English, rench, & 
German summaries)—L. M. а. 

7174. Lass, Norman J. & Deem, Jodelle F. (West 
Virginia U., Speech & Hearing Sciences Lab.) Temporal 
patterns of rate alteration in oral reading. Acta 
Symbolica, 197\(Fal), Vol. 2(2), 54-63.—Attempted to 
determine whether a typical temporal pattern exists, or a 
set of patterns, which speakers гару in their attempts 
to alter their normal reading rate. 12 Ss with no speech or 
hearing defects were recorded in 60 readings of a 
paragraph under normal and altered rates of reading. 
The middle 4 sentences of these recordings were 
analyzed to obtain the following temporal measures: (a) 
overall rate; (b) total time; (c) speech time; (d) 
intrasentence pause time; (e) intersentence pause time; 
(f) number of intrasentence pauses; (g) number of 
intersentence pauses; (h) speech-time ratio; and (i) 
pause-time ratio. Ss employed a definite set of temporal 
patterns in altering rea ing rate, and for both increasing 
and decreasing the rate the pattern involved chiefly 
changes in pause time.—M. Cynamon. 

7175. Noller, 


reative Behavior, 
1971, Vol. 5(4), 256-266.— Discusses misunderstandings 


7176. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Illinois) Exploration In 


space: A personal diary. Journal of Social 
— 27(4), [a qu bnt in detail 


Examples from his own work and that of others, forming 
the basis for his theoretical position on semantic space, 
are given. Cross-cultural findin and their implications 
ed in depth. (22 ref.) —R. V. Heckel. 


are presenti 
Language 
7177. Breznitz, Shlomo. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 


— 
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Israel) Self-produced context effect in word asso- 
pene Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
299-306.—Made an analysis of context effects upon 
reproduction behavior of 30 undergraduates in a word- 
association task. The chances of a successful repro- 
duction were positively affected by success with the 
preceding word. Success with 2 preceding words in a row 
was more influential. This finding is interpreted as a 
context effect. By inserting a specific stimulus word twice 
at far-removed serial positions in the stimulus list, it 
could be shown that the major contribution to the 
context lies in the reproduction of the prededing 
response rather than the external reproduction of the 
preceding stimulus. It is argued that such self-produced 
context effect is central to the understanding of many 
facets of verbal behavior. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7178. Bryant, Ernest & O'Connell, Daniel. (St. Louis 
U.) A phonemic analysis of nine samples of glos- 
solalic speech. Psychonomic Speech, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
22(2), 81-83.—Analyzed 9 tape-recorded samples of 
glossolalia from a middle-aged Caucasian business man, 
a young Roman Catholic woman, and an elderly Negro 
woman. А remarkably low correlation was found with 
English samples from the same Ss, ascribable primarily 
to variation in vowel frequency. Nonetheless, all glos- 
solalic phonemes were within the normal phonemic 
repertoire of native speakers of English. There was a 
divergence of syllables/pause rates between glossolalia 
and English. It is concluded that optional articulatory 
choices characteristic of glossolalic samples сап evi- 
dently be studied by means of accepted scientific 
procedures independently of theological or religious 
explication.—J/ournal abstract. 

7179. Cathcart, Robert S. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Language and rhetoric: Aristotle and Wi 
Stein. Acta Symbolica, 197l(Fal) Vol. 2(2), 19-24. 
—Examines traditional and recent concepts of the nature 
of language, and questions the long-standing notion of 
the dichotomies between language and logic and gram- 
mar and ornamentation. Various false assumptions and 
misleading statements are considered. The notion of a 
prior logic behind language does not account for value 
statements ("poetical" statements), which constitute a 
large part of ordinary language. J. Wilson's scheme for 
categorizing statements according to the method by 
which they are verified is described in detail. "Language 
is not solely an abstract activity, but rather it is a form of 
life....It is the rhetorician's job to make it clear how 
language is operating in producing and determining 
human behavior."—J. Davis. 

7180. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. (University Coll., Psy- 
cholinguistics Research Unit, London, England) Seg- 
mentation of input in simultaneous translation. 
Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 
127-140.—Examined the events of the simultaneous 
translation situation. Parallel visual records of the input 
speech and of 6 professional interpreters’ speech were 
used to investigate the length and nature of the segment 
which an interpreter needs to monitor before he can start 
encoding. Results suggest that lexical and grammatical 
а the hide as well ie the interpreter's subjective 

Ц on of the material, interplayed in a s i 
fashion: (16 те) Journal facts а 

. » Eleanor В. (U. iforni 
Universals in color naming uo tidie Py 
armenta! Psychology, 19Т2(Арг), Vol 93(1), 10^ 

"—“nvestigated the hypothesis that there are salient 
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areas of the color space ("focal colors") which are 
universally the most linguistically "codable" and the 
most easily remembered. Exp. 1 used 20 English- 
speaking female undergraduates and 10 foreign students 
to complete previous location of these focal colors on the 
dimensions of hue, value, and saturation. In Exp. II, 23 
speakers of different languages named a sample of focal 
and nonfocal colors. In Exp. III, 20 English speakers and 
21 New Guinea Dani, speakers of a language which lacks 
hue names, remembered and recognized focal and 
nonfocal colors. In Exp. IV, 19 Dani learned names for 
focal and nonfocal colors in a paired-associates task. 
Results show that focal colors (a) were given the shortest 
names and named most rapidly across languages, (b) 
were the most accurately recognized both by English and 
Dani speakers, and (c) could be paired with names with 
fewest errors. On the basis of these findings, linguistically 
causal interpretations of earlier language-cognition 
studies using color are challenged. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7182. Imhoof, Maurice I. (Indiana U., School of 
Education) Looking at language with one eye on the 
user. Viewpoints, 1972(Mar), Vol. 48(2), 63-74.—Dis- 
cusses 2 separate language phenomena at work in the 
recognition of only partially processed linguistic units. 
Configuration refers to an overall impression of the 
whole without necessarily understanding each detail 
Expectancy in form, order, structure, or grammar is also 
described as an essential component of language rec- 
ognition.—G. Lowe. 

7183. Innes, John M. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Word-association response commonality and the 
generation of associative structures. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 63 72.—Selected 8 
total of 99 Ss who scored high or low in the number a 
primaries given in a word-association task under bot 
Standard instructions and with instructions to give 
popular associations. Ss were then given a ms 
association task. It was found that low-commonality i 
initially produced words with a larger number a 
interconnections than high-commonality Ss, but did no 
produce a larger number of different words on t à 
serial-association task. Commonality score under рор 
ular set did not seem to affect the producto 0! 
associations. High-commonality Ss seemed more like 3 
to repeat the original stimulus words and the ООШ 
Q3 re). to those words as responses later in the (4806 

ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7184. Krosener William J. (Fordham U) Furthet 
evidence for linguistic operations in the analysis © 
class-membership statements. Psychonomic Scien 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 127-128.—Presented СҮС v 
sense syllables of low association value to 24 un ily 
graduates. Ss compared various pairs of linguistic? 
unlike statements to ascertain their logical status 
or contrary. Ss’ behavior conformed to a model №! ш 
Predicts the utilization of an operator change AT 
subject-predicate interchange to convert any binary € nal 
membership statement into an equivalent.—Jour 
abstract: ; Ш) 

7185. Solso, Robert L. (Loyola U., Chicago. оту 
Meaningfulness of colors. Psychonomic Science, Fie 
(May), Vol. 23(4), 301-303.—Tested measurement is 
standardize and extend empirical knowledge of colo de 
stimuli, using the responses of 155 and 164 bri 
graduates to 2 sets of data: the names of 10 colori for 
the actual colors. Colors and color words were scale 
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meaningfulness using Noble’s (see PA, Vol. 28:508 and 
32:3856) m (number of written responses per given time 
interval) and a^ scale (ratings by S on a 5-point scale). 
The most frequent verbal responses were computed and 
are presented. The source of more complete normative 
data is identified. Data suggest some tendency for 
responses to reflect unique cultural and environmental 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 

7186. Marwit, Samuel J., Marwit, Karen L., & 
Boswell, John J. (U. Missouri, Counseling Service, St. 
Louis) Negro children's use of nonstandard gram- 
mar. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
63(3), 218-224.— Describes an experiment in which 2 
black and 2 white Es presented 93 black and 108 white 
2nd graders with the task of deriving the present, plural, 
possessive, and time-extension forms of nonsense syl- 
lables. The hypothesis that white Ss would supply more 
standard English forms and black Ss more nonstan 
forms was supported. The hypothesized characteristics of 
black nonstandard English were upheld in all but 1 
category. The possibility of black nonstandard English 
being a distinct “quasi-foreign” language system and its 
implications are discussed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


AESTHETICS 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


7187. Agué, C. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) 
Nicotine content of cigarettes and the smoking 
habit: Their relevance to subjective ratings of 
preferences in smokers. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, 
Vol. 24(2), 326-330.—Presented 1 lettuce-leaf and 3 
tobacco cigarettes with different nicotine content to 24 
male 17-24 yr. old habitual smokers in 4 successive 
Sessions. Previous smoking habits were found to be 
significantly related to preferences for the various 
cigarettes. While heavy smokers (more than 10 ciga- 
Tettes/day) preferred only the tobacco cigarettes ап 
Strongly disliked the lettuce leaf, light smokers disliked 
the highest nicotine cigarette the most. These ratings 
Were also related to differences in nicotine intake. It is 
suggested that findings support the importance of 
nicotine in the smoking habit, although other factors 
may be related to the likableness of tobacco smoking. 
—Journal abstract. 

7188. Auger, Terrance J., Wright, Elmer, & Simpson, 
Ray Н. (Herman М. Adler Zone Center, Champaign, Ill.) 
Posters as smoking deterrents. Journal of Applie 
Psychology, 1972(Apt), Vol. 56(2), 169-171.—No signif- 
icant differences were found in amount of cigarettes 
smoked by college students or staff members of a state 
mental health treatment center when in rooms con- 
taining antismoking mobiles and posters. Serious recon- 
Sideration of the design and the intended effect of visual 
antismoking media is suggested. 

7189. Kadushin, Lewis R. (U. Texas) Drug attitudes, 
Parental childrearing attitudes, and youths' per- 
Ceptions of parental attitude agreement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6050. 
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7190. Malcom, Robert & Miller, William C. (Stanford 
U., Medical Center) Dimenhydrinate (ара) 
abuse: Hallucinogenic experiences with a propri- 
etary antihistamine. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 1012-1013.—Reports instances in 
which individuals have recently abused antihistamines in 
order to obtain hallucinogenic-like effects. While toxic 
reactions may result from such abuse, 2 cases are cited in 
which they did not. It is concluded that dosage may be a 
critical factor related to toxic side effects. Treatment of 
toxic reactions to antihistamines is also discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7191. Peterson, Francis T. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Marijuana smokers and non-smokers: A self-con- 
cept study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5619. 

7192. Reinstein, Michael. (West Side Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hosp., Chicago, Ш.) Drugs and the 
military physician. Military Medicine, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
137(3), 122-125.—Reports results of a survey of 1,385 
soldiers of all ranks regarding their attitudes and 
experiences with drugs. Data reveal that 48% had used 
drugs illicitly in their service career. Of the sample, 10% 
had used drugs more than 10 times during the previous 
month and were defined as severe drug users, These 
individuals (a) tended to begin the use of drugs at a 
young age; (b) had experience with a wide variety of 
drugs; (c) were likely to be occasionally intoxicated with 
alcohol; (d) had for the most part, begun their experience 
with drugs in Vietnam; and (e) were likely to be black, 
urban, single, and young. Treatment of the problem was 
multifaceted and included reeducation, consultation with 
command, psychotherapy, and rehabilitation.—G. A. 
Clum. 

7193. Sadava, Stanley W. (Brock U., St. Catharines, 
Ontario, Canada) Stages of college student drug use: 
A methodological contribution to cross-sectional 
study. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 298.—Describes 4 stages of 

rogressive involvement with marihuana by college 
students, from initial experimentation to integration into 
the users life style. Results of a questionnaire admin- 
istered to 230 users indicate that with each stage, Ss were 
more likely to (a) try à broad range of other drugs, (b) 
attach personal meanings to marihuna usage, (c) receive 
social reinforcement for usage, and (d) participate 1n 
various facets of the black market in drugs.—4. Olson. 

7194. Salmon, Robert. (Hunter Coll., School of Social 
Work, City U. New York) An analysis of public 
marijuana po! 1972(Jan), Vol. 
53(1), 19-29.—Suggests that law: 
a criminal 


e Junior Coll.) Characteristics and attitudes 


students in relation to marijuana. Florida 
1971, Vol. 13, 14- 


to 118 college stu- 
des toward marihuana and differ- 
smokers of marihuana and nonsmokers 
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acceptance of marihuana plus caution at its use and 
society's erroneous interpretation of its effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

7196. Tec, Nechama. (Columbia U.) Drugs among 
suburban teenagers: Basic findings. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1971(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 77-84.—Administered an 
anonymous questionnaire to a total of 1,704 middle- and 
upper-class 15—18 yr. olds to assess knowledge of, 
attitudes toward, and degree of involvement with various 
drugs. Results indicate that although the majority had 
not tried marihuana, Ss were aware of its usage and 
effects. While parents were seen as highly intolerant of 
marihuana, Ss felt that usage would not affect friend- 
ships with peers, 54% stated that marihuana is harmful, 
and 25% approved of its legalization. Users regarded 
involvement with marihuana as a response to personal 
needs rather than group pressures. A large majority 
stated that they had never tried and did not wish to try 
heroin, LSD, glue-sniffing, or “speed,” and that these 
drugs are dangerous. Results suggest that although 
marihuana is tolerated as part of the “youth culture,” 
excessive use of any illegal drug is unlikely—A. Olson. 


PERSONALITY 


7197. тера, Michel. (U. Louvain, Center of 
Differential & Clinical Psychology, Belgium) Théorle 
génétique et validation du test de Szondi. [Genetic 
theory and validation of the Szondi test] Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(4), 
528-540.—Proposes to place Szondi's experimental 
diagnostic of drives within the framework of the genetic 
theory of drives. This theory articulates 2 theories: the 
genetropism thesis, and the thesis of the genetic origin of 
drives from which the Ist is derived. An analysis is 
attempted of the precise manner of articulation of 
Szondi’s test and of this genetic doctrine. The Szondi 
test, by its materials, its instructions, and its Tesults, is 
found to serve the goals of genetropic research. Current 
validation procedures are reviewed and possible methods 
of validating the Szondi test are examined. The test can 
certainly be the object of construct validity, but it could 
also be the result of a previously established theory. In 
that case, every validation of the test would at the same 
time validate the theory on which it is based. This 
possibility, to which the psychometricians give little 
attention, is unfortunately compromised by Szondi 
himself. (Flemish summary)—English summary. 

7198. Van Reeth, Claude. (U. Louvain, Center of 
Psychology of Religion, Belgium) L'affect dans le 
système de Szondi: І. [Affect in Szondi's system: I.] 
Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1971, 
Vol. 6(4), 491—509.— Discusses Szondi's “life of drive and 
ego" and illustrates the role of affect. The concepts of 
drive, need and desire, ego, and fantasy are examined in 
relation to the Szondi vectors. (Flemish & English 
summaries)—S. S. Marzolf. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES 


{ 7199. Alexander, Michelle & Lester, David. (Rosary 
Hill Coll.) Fear of death in Parachute jumpers. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 338. 
—Administered 2 scales measuring conscious fear of 
death to 46 parachute jumpers (mean age = 21 yr.) and 
college-student controls. No significant differences were 
found between groups. 


PERSONALITY 


7200. Babladelis, Georgia. (California State Coll, 
Hayward) Birth order and responsiveness to social 
Influence. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
99-104.—Conducted interviews with 125 undergraduates 
representing 4 birth-order groups during which a 
preselected response class (positive or negative self- 
statements) was reinforced. In a 2nd study 40 $ 
representing 4 birth-order groups participated in a series 
of 6 interviews during which E reinforced the preselected 
response class (positive or negative self-statements), 
There were no significant differences among birth-order 
groups in responsiveness to differential reinforcement of 
evaluative self-statements. Particularly, firstborns did not 
show the responsiveness to social influence which 
reportedly characterizes them. Findings are discussed in 
the context of the need for replications.—Journal 
abstract. 

7201. Berger, Stephen E. (U. Miami) The self- 
deceptive personality. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6041-6042. 

7202. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J, & Mikesell, Richard H. 
(Xavier U., Cincinnati, O.) Masculinity-feminity and 
self-concept. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 163-167.—Administered the Franck Drawing 
Completion Test and Tennessee Self Concept Scale to 
101 male college students. Results do not support the 
hypothesis that Ss with clearer sexual identification have 
more positive self-concepts. Reasons for the nonsig- 
nificant correlations are discussed, including the possi- 
bility that the Tennessee Scale lacks validity. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. d 

7203. Bottenberg, E. Н. (U. Wurzburg, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) Feldunabhàngigkeit, Cattels 
Persónlichkeitsfaktoren und Komponenten der 
Selbstaktuallsierung. [Field independence, Cattel’s 
personality factors and components of self-actualiza- 
tion.] Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und iv 
Anwendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(4), 312-319.—Investigate 
the relationships between cognitive style (field inde- 
pendence) and various personality variables (based on 
the 16 PF and Maslow’s concept of self-actualization) by 
means of factor analysis. In a sample of 128 male adults, 
field independence was found to be related to emotiona 
telaxation, balance, and stability. No connection was 
found of field independence with a dimension of eg? 
strength and activity with social initiative and domi- 
nance or with "existentiality" and “self-actualizing 
value.” (French summary) (15 ref.)—English summary. 

7204. Deese, Mary Е. (Auburn U.) Self-concept апе 
predictability of behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5606. U 

7205. Eagly, Alice H. & Whitehead, George I. (0. 
Massachusetts) Effect of choice on receptivity + 
favorable and unfavorable evaluation of onese ) 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Мау) 
Vol. 222), 223-230.—Gave 148 undergraduates а chai d 
or no choice about receiving a favorable or an шау Ss 
able evaluation concerning their social sensitivity: 
either did or did not have prior information conc d 
the favorability of the evaluation. A significant [o К 
X Direction interaction of the evaluation on Ss’ Ta a 
of their social sensitivity indicated that choice десе, 
acceptance of the favorable message and ты 
acceptance of the unfavorable message. Similar С s 0l 
X Direction interactions were obtained for Даш 
oneself and of the “typical Ss” on ease of making i A 
and for source credibility. Choice is interprete 
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inducing responsibility for the consequences 
has chosen, and predictions about re 
are contingent on whether these consequences are 
favorable or unfavorable. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7206. Gray, John E. Self-rating and Eysenck 
Personality inventory estimates of neuroticism and 
extraversion. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
30(1), 213-214.—Administered the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory to 120 female and 11 male nurses in training. 
Extroversion scores correlated .48 with self-rated extro- 
version and neuroticism correlated .21 with self-rated 
neuroticism. Self-ratings were made on single-item 
T-point scales. Although statistically significant these 
E мею too low to substitute self-ratings from 
single item scales for personality inv 
—Journal abstract. р á on а 
7207. Jacobson, Edmund. New concepts of (1) 
anxiety and (2) mental activity. Acta Symbolica, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 2(2), 28-33.—Discusses anxiety as the 
apprehension of trouble associated with physiological 
tensions and accompanied by visual imagery of matters 
feared. Successful therapy for anxiety requires that new 
habits of response replace the old. However, fear and 
anxiety in moderation have a protective and devel- 
opmental function in normal living. Precise concepts of 
mental activity are needed but are still lacking because 
psychology has not yet acquired quantitative bases for a 
pet of principles and laws. Mental activity in the 
uman waking state is seen as the continuous internal 
Tepresentation and estimation of internal and external 
Conditions. It includes the diverse signals from at least 20 
coding systems and the interpretation of their meaning. 
=] Davis. 
7208. Joe, Victor C. (Idaho State U.) Social desir- 
рау and the 1-Е Scale. Psychological Reports, 
рте), Vol. 30(1), 44-46.—Investigated social desir- 
4 ility as a variable in Rotter's Internal-External Control 
cale. 203 undergraduates rated the desirability of the 
Scale items. 13 of the internal statements were judged as 
Significantly more socially desirable than the correspond- 
ing external statements. Results are consistent with 
Previous research.—Journal abstract. 
: 7209. Ludwig, Lawrence D. (U. Wisconsin) Elation- 
epression and skill as determinants of desire for 
excitement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5897. 
7210. Margulis, Martin, (U. Maine) Perceptual and 
[апе correlates of self-actualization. Dissertation 
E International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6055- 


angi: Maslach, Christina, (Stanford. О.) The social 
Bd personal bases of individuation. Dissertation 
5 {лав International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5897- 


7212. Merenda, Peter F., Migliorino, Giuseppe, & 
ске, Walter У. (U. Rhode Island) Self-perceptions 
p эсап male youth. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
у, 2(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 75-78.—Administered the Activity 
ко: Analysis (AVA) scales to 395 male students 

Ы a public technical school in Palermo, Sicily. 
self profiles of basic and composite self- and soci 
"m [осер were analyzed and compared with those for 
T merican normative sample (n — 7,732). 2 heavily 
с curated clusters were noted in the self-perceptions 
a icilians which were more evenly distributed through- 
th the personality spheroid comprising the AVA model 

an those of the American sample.—Journal abstract. 
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7213. Newmark, Charles S, (U. N i 
Medical School) Stability of aie aloes aint 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 196-198. 
—Assessed the stability of State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
scores of 98 male and 94 female undergraduates on 4 
separate occasions over a 10-mo period. Results indicate 
the transitory nature of state anxiety while simulta- 
neously emphasizing the stability of trait anxiety. 
YR abstract. 

. Nias, D. K. & Colin, A. H. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
London) Predictors of success in learning to CER 
British Journal of Physical Education, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
2(4), 25-27.—Reviews the evidence for the role of 
individual differences in learning to swim. It is con- 
cluded that certain personality traits, especially those 
related to extroversion, play an important role in the ease 
with which people learn to swim. Other factors found to 
be important include body size, physical strength, and 
intelligence. Possible implications for teaching are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7215. Podd, Marvin Н. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Que 
Div, Washington, D.C.) Ego Identity status and 
morality: The relationship between two develop- 
mental constructs. Developmental Psychology, 1972 
(May), Vol. 6(3), 497-507.—Interviewed 112 male 
undergraduates to assess relationships between S's ego 
identity status and his level of moral judgment, Moral 
conduct was then measured by giving Ss an opportunity 
to “shock” a confederate. Ss who achieved an ego 
identity generally had the most mature level of moral 
judgment, while Ss with a relative lack of ego identity 
were generally characterized by either the least mature 
level or a transitional period between moderate and 
highly mature moral judgment. Ss undergoing an identity 
crisis were unstable and inconsistent in their moral 
reasoning. Motives but not behavior on the moral 
conduct task differed according to identity status and 
level of moral development. Results are discussed in 
terms of moral idealogy as à factor in ego identity 
formation. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7216. Schneider, John M. (Michigan State U.) 
Relationship between locus of control and activity 
preferences: Effects of masculinity, activity, and 
skill. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 225-230.—Conducted 2 studies 
with a total of 346 college students to clarify the 
previously reported relationship between skill vs. chance 
activity preferences and Rotter's Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale. In the Ist study, the magnitude of the 
correlations of the skill-chance preferences with locus of 
control varied as a function of sex of S and masculinit 
or femininity of the skill items. Activity level of the skill 
and chance activities also confounded the relationship. 
The 2nd study separated the 3 dimensions of skill- 
chance, active-passive, and masculine-feminine activities 
within the same activity-preference form. Only the 
correlations with skill-chance reached overall statistical 
significance but the significance was smaller than in 
previous studies. The possible additivity of the 3 
dimensions in the relationship with locus of control is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7217. Washburne, Chandler. (Fresno State Coll.) 
Projection and role-taking. Acta Symbolica, 1971(Fal), 
Vol. 2(2), 2-5.—Suggests linking psychiatry, psychology, 
and sociology in the conceptual area of projection, which 
is described as the process of ascribing one’s own 
attributes to other persons, groups, etc. Psychiatry has 
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tended to relate projection to the abnormal. Psychology 
emphasizes the normal, but stresses the individual. 
Sociology is concerned with how the projection process 
arises and functions in society. Role-taking, a symbolic 
process of assuming the position of someone else, is 
fundamental to society and is the basis for self- 
awareness. Projection may be considered as incorrect or 
inappropriate role-taking. A role-taking continuum is 
proposed, with fully adequate role-taking at one end, 
complete projection at the other. The conditions that 
favor projection vs. role-taking are discussed.—4. Davis. 


Behavior Correlates 


7218. Altmann, Н. A. & Conklin, В. С. (U. Calgaray, 
Alberta, Canada) Further correlates of the Barron 
Complexity Scale. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 83-86.—Administered the Barron- 
Welsh Art Scale (a measure of complexity), V. Cline’s 
interpersonal perception films, and F. Heiman's scale for 
measurement of open mindedness to 37 undergraduates. 
Ss were also rated for empathy. Significant correlations 
were found with the Barron scale and age, and with 2 of 
the Cline films, listening and seeing. Findings suggest 
that the more complex person has keener perceptual and 
view тулук. abstract. 

} а, James К. & Wilson, George E. (U.S. 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif.) situs. 
tional stress, anxiety, and the pupillary response. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1) 269- 
270.—Investigated the effects on the pupillary response 
of a situational stress (Stroop test) and manifest anxiety 
(MA scale). 30 male naval postgraduate school students 
served as Ss, Dilation seemed to occur with situational 
Stress and carry over into a subsequent neutral condition. 
This was particularly true for low-anxiety (LA) Ss. 
High-anxiety (HA) Ss showed initial responsiveness to 
stress but quickly adapted and were minimally respon- 
sive. The relationship between anxiety and the pupillary 
response appeared complex with dilation or constriction 
taking place depending on whether a person experienced 
arousal (LA Ss) or was threatened (НА Ss).—Author 
abstract. 

7220. Bascuas, Joseph & Eisenman, Russell. (Te: 

U.) Study of “adventure clusters” of the Sirene 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Personal Opinion 
Survey. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1). 
277-278.—Administered the SVIB and Eisenman and 
Robinson’s Personal Opinion Survey to 101 high school 
juniors. A significant correlation of .17 (p < .05) was 
obtained between the adventure scales of the 2 tests. 
Additional findings include a link between creative 
attitudes and extraversion.—Journal abstract. 

7221. Bauer, Rudolph & Gillies, John. (Devereux 
Foundation, Devon, Pa.) Cognitive style and influence 
of success and failure on future time-perspective. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 79- 
82.—Hypothesized that persons of global-passive cog- 
nitive style would be more influenced in their affective 
view of the future by a momentary experience of success 
and/or failure than active-analytic Ss. 60 university 
students were given the Rod and Frame Test to measure 
cognitive style and then subjected to | successful, failure, 
or neutral experience. Results support the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 
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7222. Cameron, Paul & Mattson, Michael. (U, 
Louisville) Psychological correlates of pet owner- 
ship. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
286.—Administered a questionnaire assessing liking of 

le and pets, a shortened form of the Barron 
go-Strength scale, the Cameron Religious Dimensions 
scale, and the Eysenck Personality Inventory to matched 
random samples from the country (n = 80), a town 
(n = 306), and 3 major cities (n = 122). Town and city 
females and nonowners of pets claimed to like people 
more. Pet owners tended to feel less well-regarded by 
others and to value religion less. Urban pet owners 
tended to score higher on ego strength. Pet owners 
tended to like their pets better than people (p < .07), 
while nonowners liked people better than pets (p 
< .001). Results suggest that those who do not own pets 
are more psychologically healthy than those who do.—S. 


Knapp. 

753. Cronkhite, Gary & Goetz, Emily. (Fresno State 
Coll.) Dogmatism, persuasibility and attitude insta- 
bility. Journal of Communication, 1971(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 
342-352.—Hypothesized that (a) data from the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale would be significantly and positively 
correlated with results from a modified version of the 
Janis and Field test of general persuasibility, and (b) 
data from both tests would be significantly and posi- 
tively correlated with “general attitude instability,” the 
tendency of attitudes to change over time in the absence 
of communications designed to change those attitudes. 
Results with 57 undergraduates show that the coeffi- 
cients of correlation were .40 between scores on 
dogmatism and general persuasibility and .30 between 
those measures and attitude instability, thus confirming 
the hypotheses tested. It is concluded that dogmatism 
and attitude instability are characteristics which tend to 
accompany the syndrome of general persuasibility. 
These findings are discussed in their relation to por 
research and in their implications for certain theories 0 
attitude and personality. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7224. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U. of South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Value differences in relation to ethno- 
centrism, intolerance of ambiguity, and dogmatism. 
Personality, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(4), 349-366. —Conducte 
3 studies to discover whether there are distinct values 
that relate to ethnocentrism, intolerance of ambiguity, 
and dogmatism. 3 successive classes of undergraduates 
completed the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, S. Bud 
(see PA, Vol. 38:8477) test of intolerance of ambiguity, 
an Australian ethnocentrism scale, and the Кока 
Value Survey. Results indicate that (a) higher dogman 
scores were associated with higher scores for salva ig 
(b) higher ethnocentrism and intolerance of amb ni 
Scores were each associated with high clean and di 
Imaginative value scores; (c) ethnocentrism scores ity 
negatively related to the importance assigned to equa as 
and helpful; and (d) intolerance of ambiguity scores Mes 
Positively related to obedient scores. Results do a 
indicate a common set of values related to € 
centrism, intolerance of ambiguity, and dogmatis. ts 
Some overlap in values for the Ist 2 variables. The 3 ®© 
were positively correlated, but correlations were not 95 
(in the 20s and 305). Results are discussed in era n 
the so-called authoritarian syndrome and are rela 
other studies indicating relationships between d 
tism and religion and between prejudice and cleanin 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 0) 

7225. Higbee, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young 
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Perceived control and military riskiness. Percept 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 95-100. favent. 
gated the generality of K. Higbee and S. Streufert's (see 
PA, Vol. 44:3161) findings that in an economic risk- 
taking task, Ss who felt they had control over their 
environment tended to be less risky than Ss who felt they 
did not have control. 120 male undergraduates partic- 
ipated in a tactical апа negotiations game, a complex 
decision-making task involving a simulated internation 
conflict. Ss with high perceived control of their envi- 
ronment (a) tended to make more risky military 
decisions; (b) were more active, i.e., made more risky 
and nonrisky decisions; and (c) did not make more risky 
decisions relative to the total number of decisions made 
than Ss with low perceived control.—Journal abstract. 
7226. Higgs, Susanne L. (U. Saskatchewan, Regina, 
Canada) Personality traits and motor ability asso- 
clated with observed competitiveness in women 
physical education majors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 219-222.—Classified 2 groups of 
17 female physical education majors as good or average 
competitors after observing Ss in 3 game situations. Ss 
were given a battery of psychological tests (e.g. the 
EPPS) which yielded scores for 16 variables, and the 
Humiston Motor Ability Test. No differences were 
found between groups in personality or motivation. 
However, good competitors were significantly higher in 
TE ability than average competitors.—Journal ab- 
cl. 
‚ 7227. Jacobs, Marion & Tiber, Norman. (West 
Virginia U., Medical Center) Effects of internal and 
external control of reinforcement on binary-choice 
probability learning. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 30(1), 255-260.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween belief in one’s ability to control reinforcements 
and performance in a binary-choice probability-learning 
situation under varying conditions of risk. The proba- 
bility-learning task required S repeatedly to predict 
whether a red or green bulb would light up next. Red was 
Programmed to occur 75% of the time. The sequence was 
т о and not contingent upon Ss’ responses. Rotter’s 
nternal-External Control Scale was used to select 35 
male and 35 female internal undergraduates and the 
same number of externals. The conditions of risk were 
D0-payoff, win or lose, win or break even, lose or break 
fee and reverse (lose for a correct guess and break even 
Or an incorrect one). Performance on the reverse 
Condition differed from all others, with Ss selecting the 
sbjectively more frequent event significantly less often. 
he difference resulted from the behavior of male 
ee and female internals, who predicted the less 
requent event to avoid loss of chips. This is discussed 
Within the framework of social learning theory. (15 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 
Бү Kaplan, Howard В. & Pokorny, Alex Р. (Baylor 
ай of Medicine, Houston) Sex-related correlates of 
nens self-derogation: Reports of childhood expe- 
SE Developmental Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
ad 536.— Identified 7 childhood experiences related to 
die reports of self-derogation. Results reflect female 
tal endence on familial evaluation, male fears of paren- 
punishment, and failure to fulfill traditional male or 
emale roles, 
Н 229. Kidd, Aline Н. & Kidd, Robert М. (Mills Coll.) 
ВЕ ation of F-test scores to rigidity. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 340), 239-243.—Admin- 
Stered the California F Scale and a perceptual rigidity 
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test designed by the author to 100 female undergradu. 

to (a) clarify the relationship between perce| а ш 
and authoritarianism, and (b) test the hypothesis that the 
perceptually rigid person will score high on the F Scale. 
А significant correlation was obtained between scores on 
the 2 tests. Analysis yielded 2 factors: conventionality 
and high defense utilization. Results suggest that a test 
which relates traditional values with perceptual rigidity is 
needed to clarify results.—Journal abstract, 

7230. Lange, Freddy. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
Frustration-aggression: A reconsideration. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(1), 59- 
84.—Reports 4 experiments, with a total of 194 technical 
and high school students and 40 female volunteers, 
testing the frustration-aggression hypothesis, using nox- 
ious sound or electric shock delivered to stooges as 
variables. Results show that (a) verbal attack may lead to 
an inhibition of aggressive behavior, (b) monetary 
frustration did not result in significant changes from 
control group aggression, (c) the higher the threat of 
frustration the less the aggression, and (d) more hostility 
is directed toward a frustrator as compared to a neutral 
person. However, only Ss with high self-esteem attacked 
the frustrator, whereas low-esteem Ss displaced aggres- 
sion toward an innocent bystander. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (28 ref.)—K. R. Scherer. 

7231. Liss, Robert A. (New York U.) Personality 
correlates of mutual glance patterns їп dyadic 
interactions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6054-6055. 

7232. Lorentz, Raymond J. Levels of dogmatism 
and attitudes toward marijuana. Psychological Reports, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 75-718.—Tested 18 undergraduates 
and 18 professional businessmen on Rokeach's Dog- 
matism Scale (Form E) and a scale measuring attitudes 
toward marihuana. As predicted, low dogmatics were 
significantly more favorable toward marihuana than 
high dogmatics. This was interpreted due to the tendency 
of high dogmatics to conform to authority figures. While 
the attitudes of businessmen were more unfavorable than 
those of students, their levels of dogmatism did not differ 
significantly. This discrepancy is explained by the 
different source of information available to each sam- 
ple.—Journal. abstract. ierd? 

7233. MacKinnon, Donald W. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Creativity and transliminal experience. Journal 
of Creative Behavior, 1971, Vol. 5(4), 227-241 .—Discusses 
the hypothesis that creative individuals experience 

from conscious to unconscious 
states. An experiment is 


ts i lay-writing class were hy| 
pics оша С lex. S was told that he had 


to implant a com 1 
Sea ane eon 100 which he had hidden in 
he discovered the purse was 
guilt and anxiety, and 


the incident. It was then suggested that 
‘his it to the E. The 


seemed to be 


with the material involved. The 
Indicator is used to discuss results in 


the context of Jung's 


differences in trans ience ited 
a person’s typology. Other varieties of transliminal 


experience are discussed.—S. Knapp. 
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7234. McKenzie, Sheila P. (U. Houston) A com- 
parative study of feminine role perceptions, se- 
lected personality characteristics, and traditional 
attitudes of professional women and housewives. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5615-5616. 

7235. Rokeach, Milton & Kliejunas, Peter. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Behavior as a 
function of attitude-toward-object and attitude- 
toward-situation. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 194-201.—Examined the 
relationship between attitudes and behavior in the 
context of Rokeach's 2-attitude theory of behavior. Data 
from 81 undergraduates provided correlations between 
behavior and 3 attitudinal measures: (a) Ao, attitude 
toward object, (b) As, attitude toward the situation in 
which the object is encountered, and (c) AoAs, a 
weighted average of Ao and As that was derived from an 
adaptation of M. Rokeach and С. Rothman’s (see PA, 
Vol. 39:8962) belief congruence model of cognitive 
interaction. Supporting all hypotheses, results show 
AoAs to be a consistently better predictor of behavior 
than either Ao or As and as good a predictor, or better, 
than the multiple correlation. Results illustrate the 
importance of attitude-toward-situation as well as 
attitude-toward-object as determinants of behavior and 
suggest that verbally expressed attitudes can predict 
overt behavior to a considerably better extent than is 
generally believed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7236. Spears, Julia B. (New York U.) Field depen- 
dence and verbal comprehension on two visual- 
motor verbal tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6089. 

7237. Steininger, Marion P., Durso, Barbara E., & 
Pasquariello, Carolyn. (Rutgers State U., Camden Coll. 
of Arts & Sciences) Dogmatism and attitudes. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 151-157. 
—Journal abstract. 

7238. Winkel, Gary H., Malek, Roger, & Thiel, Philip. 
The role of personality differences in judgments of 
roadside quality. Environment & Behavior, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 1(2), 199-223.—Considers the role which individual 
differences play in the development of the concept of 
“environmental personality.” Efforts were made to 
determine whether variations in response to the design 
quality of selected roadsides could be linked to person- 
ality differences which had been identified in studies of 
experimental aesthetics. Results indicate that deeper 
levels of personality have little relationship to preference 
judgments of roadsides. A new personality scale was 
developed which contained items more directly appli- 
cable to the physical environment and the role of the 
designer. Analysis indicated that judgments of the 
roadside based on semantic differential scales can be 
accounted for by a set of relatively direct attitudes 
toward the design quality of the roadside. One factor, 
however, was identified which appeared to relate to the 
broader issue of desirability for complexity and ambi- 

guity in the physical environment; it also was shown to 
be related to a scale which measures creativity.—S. T. 
Margulis. f 


INTELLIGENCE 


7239. - Nivel intelectual, nivel escolar y 
nivel socio-económico: De una investigatción 
realizada en Brasil. [Intellectual level, scholastic level, 
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and social-economic level: From research performed in 
Brazil] Revista de Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971 
(бер), Vol. 26(112), 577-585.—About 30,000 Ss, both 
literate and illiterate, were given a nonverbal intelligence 
test. Ss in urban areas scored higher than those living in 
rural areas, and scores also increased as amount of 
education increased. Ss in poorer regions of the country 
showed lower scores than those in the more economically 
developed regions. Salary was directly related to test 
scores. Findings show that lack of schooling has an 
important influence on mental development.—W. B. 
Haslam. ў 
7240. Cancro, Robert. (Ed.) (О. Connecticut, Medical 
School) Intelligence: Genetic and environmental 
influences. New York, N.Y.: Grune & Stratton, 1971. 
xii, 312 p. $12.50. \ 
7241. Dickstein, Louis S. & Kephart, Janis L. 
(Wellesley Coll.) Effect of explicit examiner expec- 
tancy upon WAIS performance. Psychological Reports, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 207-212.—Investigated the effect 
of explicit E expectancy of test performance upon 30 
female undergraduates’ performance on the WAIS. 
Results indicate that Ss receiving an administration with 
high expectancy did significantly better on performance 
subtests than Ss receiving standard instructions. If it is 
assumed that expectancy effects reflect heightened 
motivation, results question the traditional assumption 
that motivational factors are of minimal importance for 
middle-class college student's intelligence test perform- 
ance. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 
7242. Dickstein, Louis S. & Weiss, Virginia A. 
(Wellesley Coll.) Effect of failure upon WAIS arith- 
metic, digit span, and object assembly subtests: 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 23-26. 
—Notes that previous studies of the effects of failure 
upon WAIS subtest performance have yielded discrepant 
findings for the Digit Span subtest and have failed 0 
support clinical hypotheses regarding the Object Ч. 
sembly and Arithmetic subtests. 15 female undergrat 
uates were provided with a failure experience ang 
showed significantly poorer performance than 15 к 
trols on the Digit Span and Object Assembly subtests i 
not on Arithmetic, Implications for future research a 
discussed and possible explanations for the discrepane! 
in the literature are presented.—Journal abstract. iliy 
7243. Gage, N. L. (Stanford U.) 1.0. heritabl i 
race differences, and educational research. the 
Delta Kappan, 1972(Jan), 308-312.—Considers eu 
only method to disprove the hypothesis of W. Shoc de 
(see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) that Negro and Caucasi 
differences in IQ are primarily genetic, is to reduce am 
differences in the schools and other environmental au j 
Analyses of studies on twins reared apart are preme 
which are suggestive of the influence of cultural 7. 
material differences in the home on intelligence: i 
concluded that there is а need for better educati 
research and development on meeting the needs 0! 
environmentally disadvantaged. (17 ref.)—S. Кос 
7244. Gage, М. L. (Stanford U.) Replies to » 
ley, Page, and Jensen: The causes of rac 
ences in 1.0. Phi Delta Kappan, 1972(Man) key 
427.—Presents a reply to the criticisms by W. 3 n by 
and by A. Jensen (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) and A i 
E. Page on a previous article by the author (see timate 
48:Issue 4). It is argued that the 80% heritability Tee 10 
for IQ is not in question; the question is whe main- 
improvement is rigidly tied to heritability. It 1$ 
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tained that the twin studies previously cited indicate that 
the larger the environmental differences the larger the IQ 
differences in twins raised apart. Consideration is given 
to the probability that differences between the envi- 
ronments of white children do not generally approach 
the differences between the environments of black and 
white children. Genetic and environmental research 
programs are outlined. IQ and environment difference 
rs and the issue of heritability of race differences as 
discussed in previous articles are further commented 
upon. It is concluded that there is a need for research on 
intelligence and scholastic achievement, but that the 
emphasis should be on factors which can improve these 
areas rather than acceptance of the status quo justified 
by heritability calculations. (21 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7245. García Yagüe, J. & Palomino López-Menchero, 
A. Las dimensiones de la inteligencia: Approxima- 
clón factorial. [The dimensions of intelligence: Fac- 
torial approximation.] Revista de Psicología General y 
Aplicada, 1971(Sep), Vol. 26(112), 521-544.— Factor 
analytic studies of approximately 30 intelligence tests 
performed between 1968-1971 have revealed a number 
of factors, many of them related to verbal processes and 
spatial relationships. 

7246. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) A 
reply to Gage: The causes of twin differences in I.Q. 
Phi Delta Kappan, 1972(Mar), 420-421.—Criticizes N. 
Gage's (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) use and interpretation of 
studies on IQ differences in monozygotic twins. It is 
argued that Gage’s article does not present any evidence 
to dispute previously found estimates 70-80% genetic 


heritability of IQ. 
William. (Stanford U.) A debate 


7247. Shockley, 
challenge: Geneticity is 80% for white identical 
1972(Mar), 415- 


twins’ 1.Q.’s. Phi Delta Kappan, ( 
419.—Presents a response to N. Gage's article (see PA, 
Vol. 48:Issue 4) on the influence of environment on 
intelligence. Further evidence is presented from studies 
With separately reared twins, with Negroes, and with 
mice strains selected for poor and good learning which 
Supports the author's views that genetics contributes 
approximately 8095 to the determination of intelligence 
ànd that Negroes have lower IQs than Caucasians due to 
genetic differences.—S. Knapp. 

7248. Shockley, William. (Stanford U.) Dysgenics, 
geneticity, raceology: A challenge to the intel jectual 
responsibility of educators. Phi Delta Kappan, 1972 
(Jan), 297-307.—Presents arguments based оп intelli- 
gence studies of identical twins reared apart to indicate 
that intelligence is approximately 80% determined by 
genetic factors and 20% by environmental factors. 
Arguments are further presented on the possibility of 
dysgenics, i.e., retrogressive evolution. Raceology, the 
study of racial genetics, is considered as а valid an 
necessary area for scientific study which is not to be 
confused with racism. Data are presented on intelligence 
and visual acuity differences found between Caucasians 
and Negroes. A voluntary sterilization bonus plan is 
Suggested for individuals with heritable disadvantages. 
(34 ref.)—S. Knapp. 


CREATIVITY 
7249. Feldman, David H., Marrinan, Burnae M. & 
Hartfeldt, Shawn D. (Yale U.) Transformational power 
аз a possible index of creativity. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 335-338.— Developed а 
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technique, based on P. Jackson and S. Messick's (see PA, 
Vol. 40:2878) conceptual framework, for assessing 
transformational power in responses to creativity test 
items. Aesthetic reactions of 2 judges were used to 
evaluate 87 Torrance test protocols from high school 
students for transformational responses. Of 846 "high 
creative strength" responses, 93 were judged trans- 
formational (80% agreement between judges) The 6 
most powerful transformations (100% agreement) were 
not necessarily produced by those who scored highest on 
Torrance's test. Limitations of the present study and 
implications of the results for future research are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7250. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) Some 
misconceptions regarding measurement of creative 
talents. Journal of Creative Behavior, 1971, Vol. 5(2), 
71-87.—Contends that creative talent is not a single, 
broad ability parallel to but distinct from general 
intelligence, but, like intelligence, is composed of 
numerous abilities. Creative performance draws upon a 
large number of these abilities for different purposes and 
on different occasions, particularly those in the struc- 
ture-of-intellect-model categories of и 
production and transformation. А critica analysis of 
previous findings indicates that criteria of creative 
performance in everyday life are complex. It is con- 
cluded that no 1 test of a creative ability can be expected 
to correlate highly with those criteria. Multiple predic- 
tions and multivariate tst of validation are 
required. Criteria shoul be carefully examined and 
evaluated to insure that the wisest selection of predictors 
i de. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 
$ 17951. Reps Bernard L. (Indiana U., Graduate 
School of Business) Personality factors and resis- 
tance to the effects of frustrations on creative 
problem-solving performance. Journal of Creative 
Behavior, 1971, Vol. “Gh 261-269.—Reports results of 
research on (a) the relationshi between personality 
variables and resistance to the effects of frustration on 
creativity, and (b) the combined effects of personality 
and emotional stress on creativity. Ss were studied in 
normal and frustrating environments. Significant. cor- 
relation. coefficients were found between creativity 
measures and certain personality and ability measures. 
However, variables related to creative potential were 
different from those related to creative performance 

ss.—S. Knapp. Foes 
ЭШ Р Кайда; Bill (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) Instruments useful in studying "iem 
tive behavior and creative talent: 1. Commercial у 
available instruments. Journal of Creative Behavior, 
1971, Vol. 5(2), 117-126. 

7253. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) Further evidence 
of the validity of the children’s version of “ono- 
matopoela and images.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 260.—Correlated the SPAN 
scores of 118 6th-9th graders on the children's version o! 
Khatena's Onomatopoeia and Images test with d 
flexibility, and originality scores on the Torrance Tests d 
Creative Thinking. Significant correlations. were ee 
tained, providing further autor abstract 

measure of cr — 1. 
рв грае, А. 8. & Ramachandrachar, K. M 
Sayajirao U., Baroda, India) Creativity: Its meaning 
du r ion & Psychology Review, 

id measurement. Educatio Psy 
УЛА г), Vol. 11(2-3), 16-26.—Discusses human cre- 
ativity а regard to 4 different aspects: product, 
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process, person, and press, i.e., environmental pressing. 
Creativity is viewed as a 4-stage process including 
preparation, incubation, illumination, and verification. 
Various psychoanalytic attitudes toward creativity are 
cited as are measures which are classified into 2 different 
forms: those measuring creative potential and creative 
performance. It is noted that there is general agreement 
among researchers that creativity involved production of 
rare ideas by response or products, but that problems 
related to the measurement of creativity are many. (59 
ref)—P. Hertzberg. 

7255. Stievater, Susan M, (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) A comprehensive bibliography of 
books on creativity and problem-solving: |. From 
1950 to 1970. Journal of Creative Behavior, 1971, Vol. 
5(2), 140-151. 

7256. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Some validity 
studies of two brief screening devices for studying 
the creative personality. Journal of Creative Behavior, 
1971, Vol. 5(2), 94-103.—Reports results of previous 
studies on the validity of (a) the Creative Motivation 
Checklist, a measure of attitudinal factors, e.g., critical 
motivation and quest for meaning; and (b) the “What 
Kind of a Person Are You?" Test, a measure of 
personality characteristics, e.g., persistence. The 2 
measures have been found to correlate significantly with 
Other creativity tests, including the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking and The Sounds and Images Test of 
Originality, and to have a validity coefficient of .55 with 
each other. It is concluded that both tests are satisfactory 
Screening devices for identifying creative adults and 
adolescents and for use in teaching. (17 ref.)—A. Olson. 

7257. Treffinger, Donald J., Renzulli, Joseph S., & 
Feldhusen, John F. (Purdue U., School of Humanities, 
Social Science & Education) Problems in the as- 
sessment of creative thinking. Journal of Creative 
Behavior, 1971, Vol. 5(2), 104-112.— Discusses the 
theoretical and criterion problems encountered in crea- 
tivity research. The lack of a unified, widely-accepted 
theory of creativity has produced difficulties in (a) 
establishing a useful operational definition; (b) under- 
standing differences in assessment procedures; and (c) 
understanding the relationships between creativity and 
other abilities, e.g., general intelligence. Criteria for 
validity of creativity tests are often subjective, e.g., 
teacher or peer judgments and problem-solving tasks 
which reflect the E’s concept of creativity. Studies which 
rely on the distinguishing characteristics of people 
known to be creative may confuse concurrent with 
predictive validity, (31 ref,)—A. Olson. 

7258. Walkup, Lewis E. (1434 Puhahou St., Honolulu, 
Hawaii) Detecting creativity: Some practical ap- 
proaches. Journal of Creative Behavior, 1971, Vol. 5(2), 
88-93.— Presents Suggestions for assessing 
when interviewing job 
fields. The interviewer may simply ask the applicant if he 
Is creative, or may consider more tangible evidence of 
у ie. 
contributions made. The major challen: 
determine if the cpm enj S ONUS UT 


applicant's interest in unfamiliar ideas, ability mentally 


r^ y and quantity 
сіёа problems.—A. Olson. 
7259. Weissman, Philip. (8 E. 96th St, New York, 
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Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Discipline 
(Dec), Vol. 9(3), 208-218.—The muted rol 
prohibiting forces of the superego in the choi 
creative career, the work patterns of creative peop 
the forbidden drive content of creative works s 

achieved by the principle of multiple functionin; 
dominance of the ego ideal, and its precursors, 0 
prohibitive functions of the superego augme 
individual's ability to undertake, pursue, and 
creative efforts. The permitted existence of the fo 
drive contents in these efforts is the result 
utilization of multiple functions of the artist 
self-observation, the dissociative function of his БО, 
quasihallucinatory fantasies, and his capacity form 
functioning beyond the reality principle—Journal 
stract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT _ 


7260. Banikiotes, Paul G. & McCabe, Sheridan 
Notre Dame) Interest and personality measu 
Relationship between self-directed search 
Eysenck Personality Inventory scores. Psycholo 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 158.—Compared 8 
mary codes from Holland's Self-Directed Search: 
with scale scores on the Eysenck Personality Inyen 
for 113 male undergraduates. Ss were catego 
high, middle, and low on both Eysenck scal 
analysis compared the distribution of summary co 
each Eysenck category with that of the entire zd 
extroverts were higher on conventional and intellec! 
and lower on social scales in the only signifi 
relationships (р = .05)—Author abstract. —.- 
7261. Boldt, Robert F. (Educational Testing $ 
Princeton, N.J.) An approximately reproducing 860° 
ing scheme that aligns random response an 
omission. USAF AFHRL Technical Report Мет 
dum, 1971(Jul), No. 12, 7 p.— Calculation of the ех 
Score corresponding to a chance level of person y 
probability, thus allowing the equating of lack | 
response with complete uncertainty lead to the conc 
sion that no single scoring system will handli 
numbers of alternatives if omission and the comp) 
uncertainty are to be aligned. 0 
7262. Gerber, Lane A. (Medical Coll. o! 9 
Toledo) Measurement of statements made 
emotion: An investigation of the Affect-Cogt 
Scale. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol 
231-235.—Calculated rank-order correlations for 
male undergraduates between scores on the 
Cognition Scale, a measure of the conceptualiza 
differentiation of statements about emotion, ай 
on Mayo's Role Construct Repertory Test (a meas! 
cognitive complexity), Rokeach's Dogmatism S а 
Embedded Figures Test, Getzels and Jackson's Ust 
Things Test, Thorndike's Vocabulary Test-GT. i 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale. 5 
moderate correlations were found with all mea 
except verbal intelligence and social desirability. 
along with those of F. Zimring, C. Nauman, 
Balcombe (see PA, Vol. 44:18704) suggest | 
Affect-Cognition Scale also measures a process invo 
the apprehension and selection of incoming informan 
and the ability to create meaning out of these 50 
Because these properties are involved in many 45] Pe 
human functioning, the scale may have consi 
utility—Journal abstract. 
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7263. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Indiana U., Medical 
Center, Bloomington) Common approaches to the 
measurement of anxiety. American Journal of Psychi- 
айу, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1145-1147.—Most indexes 
of anxiety are based on 1 of 4 principal techniques: 
projective estimates, self-reports, objective ratings by 
other persons, and objective behavioral indexes. A study 
is described which measured 12 male and 12 female 
adolescents and young adults (mean age 17) on all 4 
techniques over a 3-wk period and correlated the results. 
Projective measures of anxiety were obtained from the 
Anxiety scale of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique and 
objective self-report anxiety scores from the Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale ques- 
tionnaire. No correlations were statistically significant, 
suggesting that grouping these diverse indices into a 
general term of “anxiety” may not communicate ade- 
quate information about the patient’s actual behavior. 
Results may help to explain the typically poor agreement 
among studies of anxiety—Journal abstract. 

7264. Hogan, H. Wayne. (Coll. of Charleston) 
Fakability of the Adorno F-scale. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 15-21.—Gave 186 under- 
graduates fake good, fake bad, and neutral testing 
instructions for the California F Scale. Ss demonstrated 
ability to fake bad, though the lack of significant 
difference between scores under fake good and neutral 
instruction casts doubt on Ss' ability to fake good on the 
authoritarianism measure, No scoring differences ap- 
peared for the scores projected onto hypothesized 
members of either the lower, middle, or upper classes 
under the 3 sets of test instructions, though under all 3 
instructional sets Ss consistently attributed the highest 
scores to members of the middle class, while in 2 of 3 
cases the 2nd highest scores were projected onto upper 
class members.—Journal abstract. 

7265. Orvik, James М. (U. Alaska, Center for the 
Northern Educational Research, College) Social desir- 
ability for the Individual, his group, and society. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
3-32.—Discusses past research which claims to dem- 
Onstrate (a) widespread intercultural agreement on the 
social desirability of personality test items, and (b) that a 
Priori scaling of an item on this presumably universal 
Social desirability continuum is highly predictive of the 
probability of its endorsement. These claims were tested 
in a study using 15 Ss from each of-3 groups: (a) Students 
for a Democratic Society, (b) graduate education 
department, and (c) a psychotherapy group. Findings 
show widespread disagreement among nominally iden- 
Шей groups within a single culture as to the desir- 
abilities of a sample of commonly used personality items 
(taken from the MMPI). Substantial inconsistency was 
found of a priori social desirability scale values to predict 
individual endorsement probabilities. Implications for 
test construction are discussed, particularly concerning 
the use of forced-choice formats for personality inven- 
tories. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7266. Stephan, Annelies; Hess, Helga, & Hock, Kurt. 
(Div. of Psychotherapy Clinics, Berlin, E. Germany) 
Adaptation und Reduzierung des 
MMPI—Saarbricken. [Adaptation and shortening of 
ће MMPl-Saarbrücken.] Psychiatrie, "Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1971(Dec), Vol. 23(12), 695- 

02.— Reliability and international comparability of the 
MMPI-Saarbrücken is reportedly not affected by reduc- 
Чоп from 566 items to 485. A table of the 81 eliminated 
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items is presented without comment. Items were deleted 
because psychologists in East Germany at present have 
no Marxist-based theory of personality of their own, and 
existing traditional theories of personality offer no 
correct statement about psychodynamics which presents 
Marxist attributes with authority and justice.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

7267. Wittmer, Joe. (U. Florida) Old order Amish 
and non-Amish youth: A personality comparison 
utilizing the 16 PF. Personality, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(4), 
305-313.—Compared 25 Amish and 25 non-Amish 18-20 
yr. old males regarding their personality characteristics. 
Findings indicate a significant difference between the 2 
groups on 9 of the 16 personality characteristics 
measured by the 16 PF. Results are discussed in light of 
the uniqueness of the Amish culture and child-rearing 
practices.—Journal abstract. 


Inventories 


7268. Gayton, William F., Ozmon, Kenneth L., & 
Wilson, Winston T. (U. Rochester, Medical Center) 
Investigation of a written form of the Mini-Mult. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 275-278. 
—€Examined the relationship between an oral and 
written version of a shortened form of the MMPI, the 
Mini-Mult. When 47 male undergraduates were admin- 
istered these 2 forms along with the standard MMPI, 
significant correlations were obtained between each of 
the forms and the full MMPI on all scales, When the 
data were analyzed from the standpoint of relative 
accuracy in predicting profile elevation there was 
agreement between the 2 forms in 43 of 47 instances. 
Correlations between the oral and written forms of the 
Mini-Mult and the full MMPI were not significantly 
different from each other with the exception of scale 
K.—Journal abstract. 1 

7269. Tosi, Donald J. & Hoffman, Susan. (Ohio State 
U.) A factor analysis of the Personal Orlentation 
Inventory. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1972(Spr), 


Projective Techniques 
K. (Ruhr Teachers Coll., Duis- 
КЕ у эту, Чеп diagnostischen Wert 
Get Dissschen Fabelmethode. [On the diagnostic 
value of Duess’ Fable Test.] Zeitschrift far Re PEE 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(2), 285- 
306.—Evaluated the Duess test as part of an extensive 
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diagnostic testing program of 63 children referred to a 
clinic for асна disturbances. No significant 
correlation with various criteria gained from other 
rojective tests, parent and teacher judgments, case 
kissies and other sources could be found. (English & 
French summaries) (20 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 


Rorschach Test 


7272. Lan Christiane. (U. Brussels, Belgium) 
Etude de quelques variables du test de Ro h 
liées a l'hérédité ou au milieu. [Variables of the 
Rorschach test as linked to heredity and environment.] 
Psychologica Belgica, 1969, Vol. 9(2), 201-210.—Using 
the Rorschach test, an attempt was made to sort out 
variables that reflect a hereditarily transmitted structure, 
and variables that reflect influences of the environment. 
The experiment was carried out on 30 pairs of mono- 
zygotic and 30 pairs of dizygotic twins living in 
equivalent socioeconomic conditions and attendin: 
schools of the same level. They were divided into 
groups: 6 6-10 yr. old, 10 6-14 yr. old, and 14 6-18 yr. 
old. The Rorschach variables were classified into 3 
categories according to generally admitted definitions 
and according to earlier publications. Considered as 
possibly influenced by heredity were those variables 
which depend on psychic tonus and fundamental 
attitudes and on the intellectual level. Considered as 
possibly influenced by environment were those variables 
which reveal anxiety or affective conflicts. Considered as 
reflecting a more individual integration were those 
variables which indicate affective maturity or imagi- 
nation. Considering the nature of the variables, 2 
different statistical techniques were used: variance 
analysis and x?. Results indicate that the answers 
reflecting the intellectual level are ultimately more 
dependant on individual qualities than on heredity, 
probably because these answers are tied to the expressive 
aspects of intelligence. Thus, generally a р согге- 
lation was found between the interpretation of the 
different variables of the Rorschach test and the levels of 
personality which should be explored.—English abstract. 
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7273. Andreasen, N. J., et al. (Psycho athic Hosp.. 
Towa City, Ia.) Management of PRLS аа 
seriously burned adults. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 286(2), 65-69. — Examines 
emotional reactions of adult burn victims in light of 
current treatment methods over a 9-mo period. Ss and 
their relatives were intensively interviewed throughout 
the course of their hospitalization by a team of 2 
psychiatrists, a psychiatric nurse, and a psychiatric social 
Worker. Management problems created by emotional 
complications were noted, and ways of handling them 
recommended. Characteristic emotional reactions are 
described, and case examples are presented to illustrate 
each. These include (a) initial emotional shock, (b) pain, 
(c) fears of deformity and mutilation, (d) depression, (e) 
regression, and (f) delirium. Discussion Stresses that a 
Physician may do much to relieve the distress accom- 
panying the trauma of being burned and prevent serious 
emotional complications. (15 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
7214. Berlyne, N. (Oldham & District General Hosp., 


England) Contabulation. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
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1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 31-39.— Reviews the Concept 
of confabulation and its uses in psychiatry. Numerous 
interpretations of it are cited in the literature. Descrip- 
tion of types of confabulation in Korsakov syndrome 
and dementia suggests that the proper definition should 
limit the included falsifications of memory to those 
occurring in clear consciousness in association with an 
organically derived amnesia. Factors related to the 
emergence of confabulation, in addition to defective 
recent memory, include possible paranoid features in a 
sensitive personality and an element of wish fulfillment 
in the fantastic confabulation of organic brain disease. 
(40 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. й 
7275. Brooks, Garland P. (St. Francis Xavier U. 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) The behavlourally 
abnormal in early Irish folklore. Papers in Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 5(2), 5-13.—Recounts some of the 
beliefs and attitudes expressed in early Irish folklore 
concerning the nature of insanity, its causes, and cures. 
In contrast to what was often customary elsewhere in 
Europe, the emphasis was primarily nonpunitive, at 
times quite humanitarian. Not until recent centuries has 
there been any mention of treatment techniques which 
were plivsically cruel. The “lunatic’s” family was 
considered to have an important role and there was 
never any suggestion that behavioral abnormality was a 
matter for medical concern. Only as population in- 
creased, urban communities arose, and English law 
replaced the existing Brehon laws, did hospitals appear 
and the traditional beliefs and attitudes gradually fade. 
20 ref.)—S. L. Warren. 
|, 7370. Brows, Hamilton B. (943 Stanford NE, mu 
querque, N.M.) Multiphasic screening for preschool 
children: I. Methodology and clinical findings Шы 
Spanish-American community. JAMA: Journal of үг 
American Medical Association, 1972(Mar), Vol. 219(1 ) 
1315-1319.—Identified abnormalities in the re 
laboratory tests or physical examination for 17% of i 
preschool children from low-income neighborhoods і d 
New Mexico. Further analysis suggests that 5% at 
chronic physical impairment and 7% had significa! 
emotional or mental impairment. Аа) 
7277. Buckner, Н. Taylor. (Sir George лот. 
Deviance, reality, and change. New York, y 
Random House, 1970. xiv, 463 p. jen- 
7278. de Guzman Rodriguez Diaz, Diego. Ехрепе 
cia clinica con conductasa. [Clinical experience Vol 
conductase.] Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1971029), i 
34(D, 71-84.—Describes 3-mo clinical trials 0 at 
oxo-5-hydroxy-carbonyl pentanoate of pyridoxine * 
zyme (conductase) on 19-78 yr. old patients siii 
diagnoses of chronic alcoholism (n = 7), senile d 
(n = 5), mild retardation (n = 1), epilepsy (n = ), ent 
paranoid schizophrenia (n = 14). Clinical improves e 
was noted in weight gains, alertness, disappearanc! à 
diminishing of asthenia, enthusiasm, and {сег у 
neuroleptics and tranquilizers. The drug is stro Ed 
indicated as an antialcoholic in geriatrics. It ИП a 
useful as an accompanying medication for epilepsy; i fe 
did not affect the schizophrenics. Conductase i$ idi 
cated in all neurotic, anoretic, and malnutrition E. ў 
since it seems to activate and stimulate vital tones- 
Hertzberg. Boys 
1279. de Опгойо, Iñiguez; Garzón, César, & Бе 
Jestis. (Provincial Psychiatric Hosp., Salamanca, vas 
Estudio comparativo de alteraciones involu tive 
cerebrales en enfermos mentales. [Сотрага 
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study of involutive cerebral disturbances in mental 
patients.] Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
33(4), 431-451.— Describes a study of the internal area of 
the frontal lobe in 13 male and 17 female 63-86 yr. old 
mental patients with diagnoses of schizophrenia, senile 
dementia, cerebral arteriosclerosis, chronic involutive 
depression, psychopathy, and Korsakow syndrome. 
Staining methods with silver carbonate and hema- 
toxylineosin were used. The arithmetic mean was taken 
of the senile plaques and Alzheimer neurofibrillary 
degeneration was found in 10 microscopic fields. Also 
studied were other cardiovascular anomalies. Results 
show that (a) senile changes are more frequent in Ss with 
diagnoses of senile dementia and arteriosclerosis than in 
those with a functional psychosis; (b) more neuro- 
fibrillary changes are found in Ss with senile dementia 
than with arteriosclerosis; (c) the number of senile 
plaques and neurofibrillary changes is scarce in Ss with 
schizophrenia, involutive depression, psychopathology, 
and alcoholism; and (d) age is not a decisive factor in the 
present heterogenous group. (French summary) (22 
ref.)—English summary. 

7280, Eyres, Alfred & Dorn, Alfred. Stress and 
distress: A psychiatrists’ guide to modern living. 
South Brunswick, N.J.: A. S. Barnes, 1971. 291 p. $6.95. 

7281. Gallemore, Johnnie L. (Duke U., Medical 
Center) Observations during post-riot convales- 
cence in a state prison. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal 
of Social Therapy, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 21-25.— Compiled 
data via preriot personal observations; brief, immediate, 
postriot questionning; and, longer structured interviews 
conducted at intervals with 23 inmates and 14 officials. 
The return to homeostasis was characterized by 3 stages: 
(a) the immediate postriot period (several hr. to several 
days) differed little from descriptions of other disaster 
behavior. Extreme disorganization was prevalent, along 
with feelings of shock, dismay, and confusion. (b) The 
following 6-12 mo. revealed the inmates’ and officers’ 
Preoccupation with the placing of blame for the riot, 
ually on the other. Suppression of feelings of distrust, 
ear, and hostility, made possible some degree of 
relating. This stage was more troublesome and prolonged 
or the inmates than for the officers. (С) Roles and 
activities recognizable before the riot were gradually 
resumed. The majority of inmates had now shifted major 
Tesponsibility for the riot from prison officials to other 
inmates. There was an increasing recognition by all 
Parties of the interdependence of individual and com- 
Munity interests—a need to relate with less discomfort. 
Approximately '/ the inmates felt lasting negative 
effects, whereas nearly all officials felt that any lasting 
effects were primarily positive.—J. Sorokac. 

PI 7282. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U., Medical School) 
5 easure and brain activity In man: Deep and 
surface electroencephalograms during orgasm. 
Tournal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972Jan), Vol. 
E 4(1), 3-18.— Recorded deep and surface EEGs during 
ШЧ arousal culminating in orgasm in 2 patients, опе 
Ris ergoing treatment for severe mental illness and the 
E er for intractable epilepsy. Such recordings Were 
i tained on 2 occasions in 1 patient and on 12 occasions 
ud other. Recording changes concomitant with the 
ehavioral response were significant and consistent; 
WS striking was the appearance of spike and slow-wave 
hi h superimposed fast activity in EEGs from the septal 
V during sexual orgasm. Data substantiate pre- 
iously reported data of a consistent correlation between 
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activity in the septal region and the pl 
(18 те) Journal Hue pleasure response. 
. 7283. Hiltner, Seward. (Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, N.J.) Theological consultants in hospitals and 
mental health centers. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 965-969.—Presents an unofficial 
report of a 3-day workshop evaluating the need for 
theological and pastoral consultants to mental hospitals, 
community mental health centers, and related insti- 
tutions. Possible activities of theological consultants were 
noted and included () discussion sessions with chaplains 
and clinical pastoral students; (b) attendance at multi- 
professional case conferences; (c) meetings with staff 
groups on other than case problems; (d) meetings with 
patients, with or without staff present; (е) administrative 
consultation; and (f) meetings with community groups. 
It is concluded that theological consultation can usefully 
supplement the regular work of institutional chaplains. 
—P. McMillan. 
7284. Hinchcliffe, Ronald. (U. London, Inst. of 
gology & Otology, England) Intercorrelation of 
MMPI and MPI scales on vertiginous populations. 
Personality, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(4), 315-323.—Adminis- 
tered the MMPI and MPI to 98 American and 44 British 
patients suffering from vertigo. Correlation matrices for 
the scores on the 2 sets of scales showed that the MPI E 
scale had a high negative correlation with the MMPI Si 
scale. A principal component analysis of the data on 1 
group indicated that component I was probably identical 
to Eysenck's neuroticism factor, component II to his 
introversion-extraversion factor, and component III to 
the MMPI masculine-femininity scale.—Journal abstract. 
7285. Koran, Lorrin M. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Psychiatry in mainland China: 
History and recent status. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 970-978.—Summarizes 
the English language literature on ancient, modern, and 
recent Chinese psychiatry for psychiatrists traveling to 
mainland China and others interested in cross-cultural 
psychiatry. Practices and beliefs regarding the etiology, 
diagnosis, and treatment of mental illness are described, 
together with manpower and facilities, professional 
publications, and research directions. A suggested 
outline for data gathering by psychiatric travelers to 
mainland China is also included. (23 ref.)—Journal 


1. 
Я Lappin, Craig М. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Analysis of job related anxieties of four disability 


groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5640. 
7287. Martinius, Joest W. & Hoovey, Zeecam B. (Max 
Planck Inst. for куш АША Сею) 
hrony of occ! alpha - 

MO Ro ind ^ attention" In children. "Elec- 


lomotor activity an | 
trooncephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 


‚ Vol. 32(4), 349-356.—Tested the behavior of 
Esa sy of occipital alpha waves and of 
oculomotor activity during acoustic discriminatory 
“attention” and rest in 3 groups of 10 8-11 yr. olds: 
controls, attention problem children, and dyslexics. It 
was found that the alpha background rhythms reacted to 
the experimental activation in a distinct and 2-fold 
manner: (a) quantitative increase of alpha waves over 
both occipital areas, and (b) improvement of synchrony 
between alpha pairs. The correlation of the 2 factors with 
oculomotor activity and accuracy of mental performance 
revealed the alpha increase to be an expression of a more 
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general activation process, whereas the improvement of 
interoccipital alpha synchrony was clearly related to the 
partial function of attention tested. The EEG parameters 
distinguished with reliability between normal controls 
and clinical groups. Neurophysiological implications of 
these findings are discussed. (German summary) (22 
ref.)—Journal summary. | 

7288, Mazer, Milton. (Martha’s Vineyard Mental 
Health Center, Edgartown, Mass.) Two ways of expres- 
sing psychological disorder: The experience of a 
demarcated population. American Journal of Psychi- 
айту, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 933-938.—Describes a 5-уг 
survey of an entire island population (n = 5,959) in 
which psychiatric patients and others (n = 1,317) were 
identified as experiencing “parapsychiatric events" i.e., 
jail sentences, auto license withdrawal, premarital 
pregnancy, chronic alcoholism, etc. The most notable 
finding was the consistent relationship between low 
social class position and high prevalence rates. Results 
also suggest that those with psychologic disorder who 
reached psychiatric treatment and those who came to the 
attention of public and quasi-public agencies were from 
2 different segments of the population: young 15—24 yr. 
old lower social class males were more apt to be brought 
to the attention of nonpsychiatric agencies.—Journal 
abstract. 

7289. Meyer, Richard. (Marlborough Day Hosp., 
London, England) The art of refusal. British Journal of 
Criminology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 265-274.—During this 
century, in the West, permissive attitudes have increased 
in childrearing and education, in psychotherapy and in 
the development of mental athe and prisons. Even in 
a permissive relationship, episodes of refusal of demands 
and rejection of the other person must occur. These can 
be harmful or therapeutic. The use of anger in treatment 
is discussed and examples of artistic and helpful refusal 
are given.—Journal summary. 

7290. Miller, Alice. (27 Zollikerstr., Zürich, Switzer- 
land) Zur Behandlungstechnik bei sogenannten 
narzisstischen Neurosen. [On therapeutic technique 
regarding the so-called narcissistic neuroses.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1971(Sep), Vol. 25(9), 641—668.— Discusses the 
therapeutic significance of Kohut's conception of nar- 
cissism, with special attention to the development of 
infantile aggression, the consolidation of a stable 
regulatory system for narcissism, and the problem of 
idealization. 4 case histories demonstrate that children of 
narcissistically disturbed mothers are frequently blocked 
from normal access to their own aggression and from the 
neutralization of aggression. A simple conceptualization 
based on a drive frustration theory does not afford 
therapeutically decisive insight into object relations. It is 
not merely the mother’s disturbance which is pathogenic, 
but also the child’s response to the mother’s disturbance. 

Out of consideration for her, the child undertakes a 
regressive flight from separation anxiety and ambiva- 
lence. This regression is revived in the analytic situation 
in the form of avoidance strategies, clinging, or distan- 
cing. The analyst, in his double function as transference 
and identification object, has the task of enabling the 
patient to face the conflicts he has circumvented in the 
mother-child relationship. In this manner, the construc- 
tion of a stabler self-representation can be approached. 
Mess PURIS 

. Page, Ronald D. & Ollendick, Thomas Н. 
(Purdue U.) Cross-validation of the CARE Me Min 
Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
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165-166.—Administered the McReynolds and Guevara 
Success-Failure Inventory to 40 schizophrenics, 40 
alcoholics, and 40 psychiatric attendants. Significant 
(р <`.01) differences were obtained. Avoidance of 
failure was greatest for schizophrenics, then alcoholics, 
and least for the attendants.—Journal abstract. 

7292. Page, Stewart. (Lakeshore Psychiatric Hosp., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Interpersonal expectancy 
effects: Studies with three psychiatric samples. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 139-142. 
—Used a photo-rating task in 3 studies of the E-bias 
effect. 9 male mental patients, 3 ward nurses, and 10 
male alcoholics served as Es; 74 mental patients and 100 
alcoholics served as Ss. The biasing did not appear when 
mental patients as Es ran mental patients but did appear 
with alcoholic Es running alcoholics; when nurse Es ran 
mentally ill Ss, a significant effect appeared but in the 
unexpected direction. Results indicate the need for 
research on E-S status differences, feeling tone, and 
limiting conditions of the bias with “atypical” Ss and 
Es.—Journal abstract. 

7293. Pursch, Joseph A. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Naples, 
Italy) Drug abuse in the Armed Forces: An indicator 
of suitability, fitness or motivation for duty. Military 
Medicine, 1972(May), Vol. 137(5), 188—190.— Classified 
drug users into 3 categories: (a) character disorders or 
borderline psychotics; (b) antisocial personalities. or 
psychopaths; and (c) Es, or those with delayed adoles- 
cent turmoil. The Ist 2 are seen as chronic disorders of 
which drug abuse is only 1 of many symptoms, while the 
latter reflects transient difficulties which can be suc- 
cessfully treated in a relatively short time. A follow-up 
study of 1,991 Ss in the latter category disclosed that 97% 
finally avoided drugs and continued to render satis- 
factory service.—G. A. Clum. | 

7294. Reiss, Steven. (Psycho-Educational Clinic, New 
Haven, Conn.) A critique of Thomas S. Szasz's Myth 
of Mental Illness. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1081-1085.—Suggests that Thomas 
Szasz's position that mental illness is a myth involves. the 
following beliefs: (а) the term “mental illness" Js 
universally defined as a biological disease state; (b) 
because some similarities exist between the mental health 
movement and the Inquisition, mental illness is 48 
nonexistent as witchcraft; and (c) the value of alleviating 
suffering is more likely to be abused than the value of 
promoting individual rights. Each of these beliefs is 
challenged. Szasz's alternative to mental illness is felt to 
involve concepts that are unusually vague. (15 ref.) 
Baas abstract. qm 

. Reynolds, E. H., Preece, J., & Johnson, A. ^» 
(National Hosp. for Nervous Disease, London, England 
Folate metabolism in epileptic and psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Р: sy chi= 
апу, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34(6), 726—732.—Examined serum 
and red cell folate levels and serum vitamin В|, levels in 
(a) 33 normal controls; (b) 34 epileptic outpatients, I 
with a psychiatric illness; (c) 33 epileptic psychiatric 
inpatients; and (d) 30 nonepileptic psychiatric inpatients. 
Significant lowering of serum folate and red cell folate 
levels was observed in epileptic Ss_ with psychiatre 
illness, and a less significant fall in red cell folate jen 
was found in nonepileptic psychiatric Ss. Serum. folat 
levels less than 2.5 nanograms (ng) per ml. were found in 
2 controls, 7 outpatient epileptics, 29 inpatient epileptic; 
and 10 nonepileptics. Red cell folate levels less than | 
ng/ml were found in 2 controls, 9 outpatient epileptic 
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23 inpatient epileptics, and 7 nonepileptic Ss. A signif- 
icant correlation was found between serum and red cell 
folate values in control, epileptic, and non epileptic Ss. In 
the epileptic Ss there was а significant association 
between low serum and red cell folate levels and the 
presence of psychiatric illness. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7296. Szondi, Léopold. (3 Dunantstr., Zurich, Switzer- 
land) Réorientation dans la question des clivages du 
mol: Remarques générales sur les clivages du moi. 
[Reorientation regarding splittings of the self: General 
remarks on the splittings of the self.] Revue de Psycho- 
logie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(4), 
465-490.—Splitting occurs when functions (and no 
contents) are dissociated. The different modes of 
splitting in primitive, civilized, and mentally handi- 
capped people (8 groups are differentiated) are studied 
from test results, and the importance of these views in 
psychodiagnostic and psychotherapeutic practice are 
stressed. (Flemish summary)—English summary. 

7297. Taylor, Angela & Warrington, Elizabeth K. 
(National Hosp., London, England) Visual agnosia: A 
single case report. Cortex, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 
152-161.—Describes a patient with a severe disorder of 
visual recognition. He had a receptive and expressive 
aphasia mainly affecting his use of nouns. Visual acuity 
and visual fields were normal. His spatial abilities were 
unimpaired and he was able to match unidimensional 
and complex visual stimuli. Despite unimpaired apper- 
ceptive processes he failed to recognize objects, faces, 
and pictures; this difficulty is interpreted in terms of a 
failure to associate or link the percept with its meaning. 

‘The major theoretical implication of this case is that it 
fits into the 2-stage theory of perception consisting of 
apperception, which is the act of conscious perception of 
a sensory impression, and association, which is the act of 
linking the contents of perception with meaning .... The 
question arises whether an associative agnosia can be 
interpreted in terms of a failure of verbal linkages with 
intact non-verbal recognition. The present findings 
suggest that in associative agnosia all links or associ- 
ations are lost, not merely the verbal. It is concluded that 
though rare, object agnosia of the associative type is 
dissociable from agnosia of the apperceptive type.” —R. 
Gunter. 
7298. Theilgaard, Alice, et al. (Aarhus U., Denmark) 
A psychological-psychiatric study of patients with 
Klinefelter's syndrome, 47, XXY. Acta Jutlandica, 
1971, Vol. 43(1), 148 p. 

7399. Waitzkin, Howard. (Harvard U.) Latent func- 
tions of the sick role in various institutional settings. 
Social Science & Medicine, 197\(Feb), Vol. 50), 45- 
75.—Discusses the sick role as à contributor to social 
stability, using R. K. Merton's (see PA, Vol. 33:989) 
concept of latent functions. The sick role provides a 
controlable form of deviance which mitigates potentially 
disruptive conflicts between personality needs and the 
social system’s role demands. Although details vary 1n 
each institutional setting, the sick role is found to serve 
Stabilizing social functions in the family, mental hospital, 
totalitarian state, penal institution, armed forces, and 
Selective Service System. (French, Spanish, & German 
summaries) (59 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7300, Wittenborn, J. R. (Rutgers State U.. Inter- 


disciplinary Research Center) Reliability, validity, po 


Objectivity of symptom-rating scales. Journal 0 
Nervous & ML Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154(2), 
79-87.Discusses and illustrates problems of estab- 
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lishing reliability, objectivity, and validity of symptom- 
rating scales in particular and rating АЙГА ЖОШ 
Inter- and intraindividual variance in item interpreta- 
tion, time and kind of observation, variance in the 
settings in which observations are gathered, and ine- 
quality of the steps between rating points for a specific 
item are cited as factors reducing the reliability of rating 
scales. Increased item specificity and objectivity increase 
the reliability of a scale but decrease its utility. Validity 
of a scale is reduced when the sample population or the 
original intent of the scale is not considered.—R. Denis. 


PERSONNEL 


7301. AMA Council on Mental Health. Medical 
school education on abuse of alcohol and other 
psychoactive drugs. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1972(Mar), Vol. 219(13), 1746- 
1749.—Presents a position paper on the need for 
effective medical education on the use and abuse of 
drugs and alcohol The current status of medical 
education in this field is evaluated. It is suggested that 
medical students should be introduced early to the 
problems of alcohol and drug abuse within the context of 
a unifying concept of behavior, the broad spectrum of 
pharmacological agents, and the critical analysis of 
research literature. Social attitudes and demographic 
variables in drug abuse are considered. The routes to 
drug abuse are outlined with special emphasis on 
iatrogenic drug abuse and the special exposure of 
physicians. Lej considerations, the dangers of multiple 
drug use, and the need for effective patient-doctor 
communication are discussed.—S. МЫ 

7302. Bates, Erica. Opinion leaders in a psychlatric 
hospital community. Social Science & Medicine, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 5(6), 615-620.— Conducted a 21-mo study of 
leadership type in an Australian psychiatric hospital. A 
questionnaire was given at Шол intervals to doctors, 
nurses, and patients. Ss were asked to name people who 
represented 3 leadership types: (a) the knowledge-bearer 
or culture-carrier; (b) the emotional, supportive leader; 
and (c) the decision-maker. It was found that over- 
whelmingly, among staff, nurses were seen as culture- 
carriers and sympathy-givers. Doctors and nurses alter- 
nated in decision-making. When patients and staff were 
compared, patients rated highly as "sympathy-givers 
and were important as culture-carriers and decision- 
makers. The importance of doctors as leaders was 
reduced during a 9-mo absence of the team leader which 
occurred during the study period.—Journal abstract. 

7303. Cole, W. Edward. (Abilene State School, Case 
Work Services, Tex) The social worker and the 
chaplain: Institutional teammates. Pastoral Psychol- 
ору, 1972(Маг), Vol. 23(222), 31-38.—In an institution, 
the social worker and the chaplain are interdependent. 
Although their purposes, methods, and procedures differ, 
their services may Су ey eee н 

ing individuals to improve - 

Dong M hemselves as part of à social order, 
and experience 

histories are 

prese n working in- 
ivi ncurrently.—O. 

nov de es S. (Solano County Mental 
Health Center. Fairfield, Calif.) The making of a 
psychiatrist: The resident’s view of the process of 
his professional development. American Journal of 
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Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1111-1115.—Reports 
findings from interviews with a class of psychiatric 
residents. The role that residency training plays in the 
process of the resident’s professional development 
depends, in part, on the types of relationships he forms 
with people in the institute (teachers, supervisors, fellow 
residents). Where the opportunity exists for an active 
mutual educational alliance, he experiences professional 
growth, maturation, and individuation. Where it does 
not, he is likely to stagnate.—Journal abstract. 

7305. Fracchia, John, et al. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
Research Div., N.Y.) Comparison of intercorrelations 
of scale scores from the Opinions About Mental 
Miness Scale. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
30(1), 149-150.—Computed intercorrelations among 
scores on the 5 factorially derived dimensions of the 
Opinions About Mental Illness Scale (OMI) for 77 
female psychiatric attendants at a large state mental 
hospital. 4 rs were significant. However, rs were smaller 
and, in some cases, directionally different from those in 
previous studies. Type of institution sampled, temporal 
factors, and changes in attitude are suggested as possible 
explanations for these differences in intercorrelations. 
—Journal abstract. 

7306. Gelfand, Bernard. (U. Toronto, School of Social 
Work, Ontario, Canada) The work evaluation setting 
as a student learning laboratory. Rehabilitation Lit- 
erature, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 40-43, 52.— Discusses the 
usefulness of the work evaluation setting and process as 
an effective laboratory for the learning of theoretical 
concepts and practical techniques by students taking 
advanced degrees in the helping service professions. The 
work evaluation process is defined and its advantages 
enumerated as a field-learning experience. The useful- 
ness to the student's conceptualization of the work 
evaluation situation as a test of the client's functional ego 
is also noted.—S. L. Warren. 

, 7307. Hamilton, James W. (2600 Euclid Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, О.) Some aspects of learning, supervision, 
and identity formation in the psychiatric residency. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 410-422.—Con- 
siders the complexity, ambiguity, and contradictions of 
the setting confronting the Ist-yr psychiatric resident. 
The literature concerning the relationship between 
psychoanalysis and dynamic psychotherapy, the qualities 
of the good therapist, and the demands and effectiveness 
of various treatments is briefly reviewed. It is Suggested 
that the crucial aspect of the relationship between the 
resident and his supervisor is identification, Impediments 
to this process are noted. A series of 12 suggestions for 
supervisors, education, and program organization are 
presented. (53 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7308. Hill, Denis. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Psychiatric education during a period of 
social change. British Medical Journal, 1969(Jan), Vol. 
1(5638), 205-209. 

7309. Hurtig, M. (U. Aix-en-Provence, France) Les 
études de psychologle et leurs finalités: Reflexions 
d'un enseignant. [Studies of psychology and their 
goals: Reflections of a teacher.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 
1969, Vol. 12, 55-67.— Discusses psychology as a 
profession, noting some fundamental ambiguities. Dis- 
cussion centers on (a) the status of psychology as a 
science or profession; (b) how the training of psychol- 
ogists relates to their practice on the professional level; 
ind (c) how the study of psychology at the university 
evel fulfills 3 goals: the training of researchers and 
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teachers, the training of professional psychologists, and 
the transmission of knowledge and techniques relevant 
to psychology. Other problems, considerations, and 
suggestions relating to the educational training of 
psychologists and their professional status are reviewed, 
—P. Hertzberg. з 

7310. Pattison, Е. Mansell. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) Residency training Issues in com- 
munity psychlatry. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1097-1102.—The integration of 
training in social and community psychiatry into the 
basic 3-yr psychiatric curriculum poses a number of 
issues on which little agreement has been reached. Views 
on 9 issues in such training are presented based on 
experiences and observations during the past 8 yr. It is 
Suggested that training in community psychiatry must 
not only build on solid initial clinical training but also 
enable the resident to enlarge his repertoire of skills, 
knowledge, and professional roles beyond the clinical 
area. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7311. Prodóhl, Dominik & Steiger, Chantal. (Psycho- 
hygienic Inst, Biel, Switzerland) Empirische Unter- 
suchungen zur Situation der klinischen Psy- 
chologen in der Schweiz. [An empirical analysis of the 
situation of clinical psychology in Switzerland.] Schwei- 
zerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 
1971, Vol. 30(4), 269-284.—Administered a question- 
naire to 59 clinical psychologists from the German and 
French speaking parts of Switzerland concerning their 
educational level, their real and desired activities, and 
collaboration among psychologists and psychiatrists. 
Some significant differences were found between the 2 
parts of Switzerland. Significant correlations were 
indicated among the 3 variables. The profession of the 
clinical psychologist is increasingly acknowledged, how- 
ever many of the Ss regard the conditions under which it 
is actually practised as insufficient. In order to resolve 
these problems, close collaboration among the Swiss 
clinical psychologists of all psychological associations 
will be necessary. (French summary)— English summary. 

7312. Raskin, David E. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Mini-boards: A means of 
evaluating psychiatric residents. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1126-1127.—De- 
scribes the evaluation of general psychiatric skills as а 
different process from the evaluation of psychother- 
apeutic skills. Mini-boards, similar in format to the 
certification procedure of the American Board o! 
Psychiatry and Neurology, test the resident’s skill in 
interviewing a patient as well as his competence mn 
general clinical and other basic areas. The mini-boards, 
Or a similar test, are recommended both to evaluate > 
psychiatric resident’s progress and better prepare him fo 
the certification examination.—Journal abstract. | 

7313. Scanlan, John М. (San Mateo County d 
Health Services Div., Calif.) Physician to student: The 
crisis of psychiatric residency training. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 110 
1111.—Describes the experience of psychiatric гейбир 
training as a 5-stage crisis in role transition involving 10 
shock, orientation, trial and error, integration-conse” 
idation, and recapitulation. The crisis is defined as i 
process involving both students and teachers. па 
Suggested that this formulation could provide a basis А 
anticipatory guidance and crisis-oriented interventions, 
thus maximizing the educational aspects of the training 
—Journal abstract. 
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7314. Taylor, Robert L. & Torrey, Е. Fuller. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Rockville, Md.) The self- 
education of psychiatric residents. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1116-1121.—De- 
scribes a psychiatric educational program in which 
residents work together as a self-education “corpora- 
tion,” and faculty members serve as advisory and 
teaching consultants to provide individualized education 
consistent with the emerging track system of medical 
education. The residents’ involvement in creating and 
administering their own educational program provides 
training in the principles of education and adminis- 
tration that are compatible with the evolving role of the 
psychiatrist as educator and administrator.—Journal 
abstract. 

7315. Tischler, Gary L. (Yale U., Medical School) 
The transition Into residency. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1103-1107.—De- 
scribes some of the identity problems the beginning 
resident faces when making the transition into residency. 
The steps involved in role definition are examined in 
detail and include investiture, correction, and achieve- 
ment Along with this process, there is the quest for 
external validation, leading to a reaffirmation of pro- 
fessional identity. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

.7316. Volkan, Vamik D. & Hawkins, David R. (U. 
Virginia, Medical School) The learning group. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 
1121-1126.—Describes a group approach to training 
Ist-yr residents in which direct observation of patient- 
therapist interaction, seminars with guest experts, and 
preceptorship methods are combined. In these groups of 
6-8 residents, meeting with a tutor for 225 hr/yr, anxiety 
is mobilized and different constellations of group 
dynamics develop. Ist-yr residents need to develop 
therapeutic ego functions. Thus an analogy is made 
between psychoanalytic therapy aimed at ego-building 
and the learning group aimed at developing the resi- 
both the emotional am 


mbines the video system 


and language lab.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psyc 

ome рге), Vol. 270), 
i technique for training 
interviewers incorporating the use of the video m 
and the language laboratory. The instructional materi: 
included programmed instruction and the modeling o! 
several conversational forms. The use of "dummio " 
present clients" statements is described. After а 2039 
Sec. pause the responses of the student to the uei 
statement are reproduced to be followed by the ide 
response to the client statement. The use of role playing 
techniques are included in the training program- 4e 
Ter Keurst. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 
7318. Berna, Jacques. (41 Elgenkamp, Hamburg, W- 


specific characteristics of child analysis and sketches à 
theory concerning the technique of termination. Because 
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of parental intervention many more children's treatments 
are prematurely broken off than is the case in adult 
analysis. Children dislike looking back; this inclination 
limits the possibilities for analysis. Through the removal 
of resistances, the analyst makes developmental ad- 
vances possible which lead the child to new experiences 
and friendships and carry him away from analysis and 
transference. Tn this manner, termination may frequently 
be introduced. The review of countertransference ap- 
pears especially indicated in child analysis.—English 
summary. 

7319. Bernard, Viola W. (Columbia U., Coll. of 


gence of new black consciousness and surf: 
anti-white anger and white professional responses to 
them; (b) ways of correcting persisting institutional 
racism, which has led to racial imbalance and limited 
interchange among black and white professionals; and 
(c) the need for self-searching among white profes- 


i ошта! abstract. 
sionals—Journal abstrac Le? Rois Wales EU, 


7320. Juris 

kv) A-B therapist distinction, patient diag- 
КЕ pil come of brief psychotherapy Ina 
coll clinic. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1972(Арг), Vol. 38(2), 231-237.—Prior studies 
suggest that therapists’ A-B status (types catagorized by 
the Whitehorn-Betz AB scale) interacts with eei 


i is i ining the outcome © therapy 
diagnosis in dee e ‘A with neurotics). To 


th : 

Qe Whether the hypothesis would, epp о, by. 
i clinic, the "o mes 

rw pied ЎР 3 В therapists with their schizoid 
and neurotic patients (N = 57) were noa ina 
2 x 2 factorial design. Analysis of 3 dependent measures 
based on therapists’ and patients posttherapy ratings 
reveal considerable support for the hypothesis, partic- 
ularly for therapists’ appraisals of their own effectiveness 
A 02). B therapists obtained much lower 

j тот schizoid than 


oups. 

i odi i v? f ce differences 
is characterized A-B performan ! 

DD dat p^ "alternate “prognostic hypothesis tested 

ia {һе inclusion of 2 ‘additional diagnostic categories 

(adjustment reaction and passive-aggressive personality). 


'ournal abstract. 
ika & Eppel Hedda. 
Erika austria) Teamarbelt: 
п Mutter und Pe urs 
d son] Psyche, Stuttgart, 
The tentes a mother and Selor the case of an 
chotherapeutic treatment for 


n) were remarkably similar to those 
the dovetailing of these 2 sets of 
on, it was considered appro- 
erapeutic talks with the 
the child analysis of the son. The 
nicated the progress of the 2 therapies 
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to each other, The report of this double treatment is a 
model for family-therapeutic teamwork.—English sum- 
mary. 

732. Dufour, Jacques. (Hotel-Dieu du Sacré Coeur 
de Jésus, Québec, Canada) L'entrevue psychiatrique. 
[The psychiatric interview.] Laval Médical, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 42(8), 807-808.—Discusses the challenge of the 
human (vs. the scientific) aspect of the psychiatric 
interview. The situation of trying to fathom another 
human being by means of observing, regarding, and 
listening is seen as a blend of art and science in which the 
psychiatrist utilizes аер о theories and knowl- 
edge for a specifically human objective.—P. Hertzberg. 

7323. Duke, Marshall P. & Frankel, A. Steven. 
(Emory U.) Inside psychotherapy. Chicago, Ill.: 
Markham, 1971. ix, 145 р. $7.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). 

7324. Ekstein, Rudolf, et al. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) The challenge: Despair 
and hope in the conquest of inner space: Further 
studies of the psychoanalytic treatment of severely 
disturbed children. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 
1971. xii, 354 p. $7.95. 

7325. Fine, Reuben. The healing of the mind: The 
technique of psychoanalytic psychotherapy. New 
York, N.Y.: David McKay, 1971. xiii, 306 p. $8.95. 

7326. Guilford, Joan S. (General Behavioral Systems, 
Inc., Torrance, Calif.) Group treatment versus indi- 
vidual initiative in the cessation of smoking. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 162- 
167.—Matched 173 smokers who completed the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist Five-Day Plan to Stop Smoking 
with 175 Ss who attempted to stop smoking without 
group treatment. A 6-mo follow-up indicated that 
differences in success rates favored the treated group but 
were entirely attributable to differences between females. 
Males were unaffected by treatment. Questionnaire 
responses identified a number of personal characteristics 
which differentiated between male and female successes 
айй, dalures Journal abstract. 

27. Haug, Margarete. (31 Hólderlinwe; Esslingen, 
W. Germany) Fokaltherapie der Familie: Eine rox 
wendung der Psychoanalyse in der Erziehungs- 
beratungsarbeit. [Focal therapy of the family: An 
application of psychoanalysis to child guidance.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1971(Aug), Vol. 25(8), 595-602. —Reports on 
the. successful application of elements of Malan's 
focus-centered brief therapy and Richter's family ther- 
apy in the general practice of a municipal child guidance 
clinic. 2 case histories serve as illustrations. The 
treatment strategies under discussion become unsuitable, 
however, if the parents’ adaptive flexibility is blocked by 
rigid defenses or if the child has internalized the conflicts 
so thoroughly that the neurosis can be resolved only 
through the aid of a school counselor or by traditional 
psychotherapeutic methods.—G. Schwendiman. 

7328. Howells, John G. (Ed.) (Ipswich & East Suffolk 
Hosp., Inst. of Family Psychiatry, England) Modern 
perspectives in child Psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1971. XXix, 605 p. $20. 

7329. Jacobs, Leonard & Kotin, Joel. (U. Hawaii, 
Medical School) Fantasies of Psychiatric research. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 
1074-1 080.—Describes 4 fantasy themes encountered on 
Psychiatric research wards: (a) “millennium” (when 
research will have found the answers), (b) research is 
therapy, (c) research is compatible with good clinical 
care, and (d) research is exploitative and may be 
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harmful. It is noted that there are often painful confli 
of duty when the therapeutic approach and res 
procedures seem incompatible. Examples are prese 
of the adaptive and defensive utilization of the 4 them 
It is suggested that greater understanding about | 
research fantasies of individuals involved in the ps 
atric research ward will result in greater opportunity 
communication and empathy for opposing. points 
view. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract M 
53. nad Reimer. (National Graduate School of 
Education, Copenhagen, Denmark) Psykoterapi. [Psy- _ 
chotherapy.] Nordisk Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 23(2), 160- 
165.—Psychoanalytic theories should function as 
frame of reference from which to view the client's. 
reactions, not previously understood. These theories 
be elucidated from current theories of science, The 
concepts as such are neither true nor false, but they can 
be more or less useful, and verification belongs to t 
observation or data level. A model concerning d 
minants in plans for treatment is presented.—P. Mylo 
7331. Kalischer, Hans. (3 Eggstr., Wettswil, Swi 
land) Der Umgang mit dem "Angstangriff" in 
psychoanalytisch-pádagogischen Arbeit. [Managir 
the "aggressive anxiety" in educational сре ho 
" 
еге 


nalysis.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Aug), Vol. 25 
615,—Describes 2 cases of child neurosis те а 
“classical” analysis was not possible but the analytically 
oriented intervention of the therapist brought remark: _ 
able results. In both cases an obtrusive facade of 
aggressiveness impeded the insight into its main fune 
tion, ie, to avert anxiety. Role playing, fictitiou 
telephone calls, and drawings with accompanying 
were used to allow the expression of the represse 
conflicts and to serve as a medium carrying the curatiy 
interpretations and resolving the pathogenic infant 
situation.—G. Schwendiman. Au 

7332. Kanzer, Mark. (80 Park Ave., New York, МА) 
An autobiographical legacy of Victor Tausk. » 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 5: 
423-430.—In 1913 Victor Tausk reported the dreams 0 
a child patient. These are not only among the earliest of 
child analysis, but appear to be those of his l0-yr-ol 
son. Tausk’s report contains significant autobiographi 
data. Parallel pathology in father and son is rev d 
illuminates the meaning of Tausk’s subsequent sui 
—/. S. Chyatte. 

7333. Kirov, Kyrill. (Higher Medical Inst, Sol 
Bulgaria Untersuchung über die Behandlung 
pischer phasischer Psychosen. [Studies on the i 
apy of atypical phasic psychosis.] Psychiatrie, Neurolo 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
160-165.—Reports significant remission of а! 
phasic psychoses among 98 patients by frequent use < 
electroshock therapy and psychotropic drugs. Ке 
usually occurred after the 3rd electroshock. 
reported are sedative neuroleptic chlorpromazine à 
levomepromazine in low to medium doses. It is note 
that inadequate knowledge of a clinical picture t 
atypical phasic psychosis often results in overtreatment ^ 
—K. J. Hartman. Poi 

7334. Kluge, Kari J. (10 Dornbuscher Weg, Viersen 
W. Germany) Einleitung von Verhaltensänderungen 
depressiver Schüler durch ein spieltherapeutisches ` 
Verfahren. [Preamble to behaviour changes of 
sive pupils by means of a play-therapeutic procedu 
Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1971(Jul), Vol. 38(7-8), 
227.—Describes a therapeutic program for 4-5 @ 
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sive schoolchildren, continuing for 3-4 mo. It includes 
observation, personal contact with a special educator, 
group sessions, follow-up observation, advice, and 
stimulation. A selection of playthings is made and the 
child is given free run, observing and establishing social 
limits, applying social play rules, extending and differ- 
entiating acceptable ways of action in an extended social 
field. These procedures result in more positive inter- 
actions, decrease of prejudice, increase of learning 
activity, readiness to talk and cooperate, a rise in 
cohesion value, and the transference of the interaction 
profile from the special educator to the subjects 
themselves.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7335. Kliiwer, Rolf. (20 Myliusstr., Frankfurt/Main, 
W. Germany) Erfahrungen mit der psychoanalyti- 
schen Fokaltherapie. [Experiences in psychoanalytic 
focal therapy.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(12), 
932-947.— Focal treatment (about 20 sessions) seems 
promising only when a focus-formula can be derived in 
the initial interview or in the Ist session. The elements of 
the formula (usually at least 3) should be well docu- 
mented in life-historical material and come together in a 
well-structured gestalt. The focus-formula should not be 
communicated to the patient at the start of treatment as 
it may then easily be employed for defensive purposes. It 
has been a successful strategy to circumvent defenses 
and deal directly with the defended material. The focus 
interpretation must not be forcibly imposed upon the 
material; it should come situationally from session to 
session in connection with the material offered by the 
patient. Special difficulties arise for the therapist in 
selecting material with a view to the focus; these 
difficulties can be mitigated by a well-functioning focus 
conference uniting several therapists.—English summary. 

7336. Levin, Sidney. (72 Evans Rd., Brookline, Mass.) 
The psychoanalysis of shame. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 355-362.—Focuses on 
the aspect of shame in psychoanalysis to the exclusion of 
other aspects of psychoanalysis. In conducting а psy- 
choanalysis, the efforts of the analyst must be directed to 
a careful analysis of reactions involving shame. When 
such efforts are successful, a progressive alleviation of 
shame will result. It is noted that the intensity of shame is 
determined by both constitutional and environmental 
factors. Various defense mechanisms, e.g. repression, 
"secondary shame"— feeling ashamed of reacting 
strongly with shame"—"countershame"—people who 
are deficient in shame and behave inappropriately with 
nee embarrassment—and case examples аге discussed. 

ref.)J—J. S. Chyatte. 

7337. Mahrer, Alvin R. & Pearson, Leonard. (Eds) 
(Miami U.) Creative developments in psychotherapy: 
үер; O.: Press of Case Western Reserve U. 

. xiii, 510 p. $14.95. $ 

7338, Melges, Frederick T. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Future oriented psychotherapy. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 22- 
33.—Contends that future-oriented therapy 18 a useful 
adjunct to past- and present-oriented therapies Іп that it 
(а) helps patients to choose and clarify personal goals, 
апа (b) assists them in discovering and rehearsing plans 
of action that will meet these goals. After the patient has 
become aware of past beliefs that inappropriately 
transfer to his present, and then becomes more open to 
Present experiences, future-oriented therapy helps him to 
Structure what to do next and how to go about it. 

огеоуег, by assisting the patient to learn how to bring 
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about changes in himself, future-oriented therapy prc 
vides him with techniques which he can continue to us 
as a self-directed individual. (20 ref.) —Journal summary 

7339. Oremland, Jerome D. & Windholz, Emanuel 
(2299 Post St, San Francisco, Calif.) Some specific 
transference, countertransference and supervisor} 
problems in the analysis of a narcissistic person 
ality. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol 
52(3), 267-275.—Presents a case study of a severely 
narcissistic personality. Clinical data are interpreted a 
evidence that improvement was “attributed to anc 
justified the application of the psychoanalytic method' 
extending over a 12-yr period.—J. S. Chyatte. 

7340. Parsonson, Barry S. & Priest, Peter №, (U 
Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand) Psychotherapy ir 
New Zealand state psychiatric hospitals. Socia 
Science & Medicine, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(6), 561-571 
—Assessed the amount of formal training and th 
psychotherapeutic activities of 18 psychiatrists, 1‹ 
physicians, 9 psychologists, and 8 social workers in Nev 
Zealand state-run psychiatric hospitals by means of г 
25-item mailed questionnaire. It was found that the 
majority of the 54 respondents claimed some forma 
training in group and/or individual psychotherapy, witl 
medical personnel possessing the widest range o 
techniques. Typically, preferred therapeutic technique: 
were based on psychoanalytic (psychiatrists and phy 
sicians) or nondirective (psychologists and social work: 
ers) models. The most common form of psychotherapy 
was, however, individual directive advice or counseling 
An interesting finding was the wide acceptance 0! 
psychotherapeutic intervention with psychotics. Th: 
relevance of psychotherapy within the context of New 
Zealand psychiatric hospitals is discussed.—Journa 
abstract. 

7341. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob Т 
(Mt. Sinai School of Mediina New М BON 
Psychoanalysis: A science in an early stag 
iia led Psychological Issues, 1971, Vol 7(1-2) 
$7-92.—Points out that the difficulties now facing 
psychoanalysis are typical of any science in an earl} 
stage of development, and criticizes the elevation, by 
many analysts, of the theory of empirical evidence.—E 
M. Coles. 

7342. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob Т 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
logical structure of current psychoanalytic theory 
The fundamental point of view. Psychological Issues 
1971, Vol. 7(1-2), 39-41,—Points out that psychoanalytic 
theory is an attempt to theorize about the mind from é 
purely psychological standpoint which, although histor 
ically necessary, is now severely limiting the growth anc 
development of psychoanalysis. —E. М. Coles. 

7343. Pomerleau, Guy. (U. Laval, Hospitality Center 
Quebec, Canada) La relation médecin-malade: Le 
psychothéraple. [The doctor-patient relationship: Psy 


chotherapy.] Laval Médical, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(10) 


i implications for the therapist anc 
09-812.—Discusses implication: M een 


i in 2 types of psychotherapy: 
deseen "e ке former an attempt is made t 
analyze the conflicts underlying the patient’s symptoms 
while the latter seeks to reinforce existing defenses о 
substitute new ones. Dynamics and indieno gop 
cerning the use of each type of therapy are considere 
—P, Hertzberg ыл, (241 W. 12th St, New York 


N33 fo context and unique function of dreams і! 
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sychoanalytic therapy: Clinical approach. Inier- 
enar уы of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 
431-439.—"The dream as communication may be 
viewed as a multifaceted symbolic expression which is 
composed in the latent content of structural opposites. 
When these opposites are integrated thru creative 
interpretive work in relation to the relevant context, a 
fuller understanding of the psychical problem in focus 
becomes possible thru other communications.” Find the 
relevant context in the dreamer’s real life situation, 
obtain associations, utilize the knowledge of primary 
processes involved then integrate the apparent paradoxes 
in the latent content. (19 ref.).—J. S. Chyatte. 

7345. Rouleau, Yves & Landry, Robert B. (St. 
Sacrament Hosp., Quebec, Canada) La crise émotion- 
nelle aiguë en pratique courante: Dépistage et 
diagnostic. [The severe emotional crisis in normal 
practice: Tracking down and diagnosis.] Laval Médical, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(8), 759-767.—Presents a bue 
for use in the solution of a severe emotional crisis. The 
technique is intervention at the moment of crisis and 
short-term psychotherapy aimed at ameliorating the 
immediate situation. The structured process includes 
evaluating the S, devising a therapeutic plan (hased on 
analysis of the precipitating event), and helping the S by 
specific directives constructed for immediate solution of 
the crisis. A plan for evaluating the factors influencing 
an S's equilibrium at the time of crisis is outlined. It is 
shown how a crisis threatens the biological, psycho- 
logical, or social integration of a person, citing a 3-phase 
grief reaction to death. Case examples are used to 
illustrate the therapists role in this situation and in 
confronting maturation crises.—P. Hertzberg. 

7346. Sen, Biswanath. Psycho-analysis and moral 
values. Samiksa, 1969, Vol. 23(4), 148-158.— Discusses 
the development of morals within the Freudian concept 
of the superego. Moral criticisms of psychoanalysis (e.g., 
that psychoanalysis contradicts moral values and that 
the psychoanalytic process undermines morality by 
releasing repressed material) are considered. It is 
concluded that psychoanalysis frees and strengthens the 
ego thus laying а firm foundation for morality. 

7347. Weiss, Joseph. (2420 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif.) The emergence of new themes: A contribution 
to the psychoanalytic theory of therapy. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 459- 
467.—Investigates 3 roups of processes by which an ego 
may become strengthened relative to a previously 
warded off content so it can be brought to the surface. In 
one group the ego is strengthened by a change in external 
environment; in another group by a Change in the 
relationship with the analyst; and in a 3rd group by an 
increase in the S's control of other hidden content. The 
patient's acquisition of control over his relationship to 
the analyst makes it safer for him to remember, and his 
remembering helps him to acquire control over his 
relationship to the analyst.—Journal summary. 

7348. Wright, Logan; Truax, Charles B., & Mitchell, 
Kevin M. (U. Oklahoma, Oklahoma City) Reliability of 
process ratings of psychotherapy with children. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Јап), Vol. 9(1), 64— 
6.—Assessed the extent to which the presence of 
curate empathy, nonpossessive warmth, and genuine- 
less could be judged reliably during psychotherapy with 
hildren. In general, the coefficients were lower than 
hose obtained in studies with adult patients. It is 
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suggested that new scales be constructed specifically for 
use by therapists of children.—H. Kaczkowski. 


Therapeutic Process 


7349. Bradnan, W. Andrew; Talmage, James B., & van 
Sickle, G. Richard. (Ft. Stewart Army Hosp, Ga) 
Familial communicational patterns of a patient with 
Gilles-de-la-Tourette syndrome. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1972(Jan) Vol. 154(1), 60-68.—At- 
tempted to analyze a family therapy session in order to 
attempt to understand how verbal and nonverbal 
behavior are related to the therapeutic process. A 50-min 
videotape of a family therapy session, including mother, 
father, son, and therapist, was exhaustively examined. 
The kinesic behavior was divided into periods of 
congruent and noncongruent posture, and the verbal 
behavior was divided into 6 categories which measured 
interpersonal processes, adequacy, responsibility, and 
affectivity. It was hypothesized that behavior indicative 
of interpersonal sensitivity would be significantly more 
common during the congruent periods, and this was 
borne out regarding measurements of adequacy and 
responsibility in verbalizations. (31 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7350. Burton, Arthur. Interpersonal psychotherapy. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972. ix, 172 p. 

351. Kohrman, Robert; Fineberg, Henry H., Gelman, 
Renee L., & Weiss, Samuel (6 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ш.) Technique of child analysis: Problems 
of countertransference. International Journal of Psy- 
cho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 487-497.— Clinical situ- 
ations posing problems may be resolved when the 
analyst is capable of identifying and working through his 
countertransference. He must consider the departures 
from the classical model as he lives out the reenacted 
reality known as countertransference. This is prominant 
in child analysis cases. Attention is called to the fact that 
countertransference has been ignored in child analysis 
cases.—J. S. Chyatte. 

7352. Peterfreund, Emanuel & Schwartz, Jacob T. 
(Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) The 
Psychoanalytic process. Psychological Issues, 1971, 
Vol. 7(1-2), 289-358.—Views the analytic process as an 
extremely complex, feedback-regulated, information- 
processing communication system involving patient an 
analyst. A fundamental model is considered for the 
Psychoanalytic process, the nature of insight, the 
question of psychoanalytic evidence, the thinking Phe 
cess of the psychoanalyst, and the nature of the 
therapeutic change in analysis.—E. M. Coles. 

7353. Routh, R. (U. Kansas) A study of the 
relationship between client-therapist word ratios 
and accurate empathy. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5554. i 

7354. №, Опа Т. (U. Illinois) Interactiona 
cues and the Judgment of accurate empathy. Dir 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3X 
A), 5626-5627. 


Group Therapy А 
ing, John; Guy, Linda; Harry, Margaret, 
Hook, R. Н. (Royal Melbourne Hosp., Clinical Sciences 
Bldg., Victoria, Australia) A therapy group observes 
by medical students. International Journal of ore 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 476-488.— fof 
scribes the setting up of a psychotherapy group 
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severely neurotic and “borderline” young adults which 
met 5 days/wk with 3 cotherapists. Discussed are 
therapeutic roles and methods as well as some of the 
problems that arose in the Ist 12 mo. of therapy. 1 day a 
wk. the group was observed by a small group of medical 
students, in company with a psychiatrist tutor, from 
behind a l-way screen. The effects of these Os on the 
group work were studied, and it is concluded that 
properly organized observation did not inhibit the group 
therapy and progress. Observing the group provided a 
convenient and effective way of introducing medical 
students to dynamic material and showed the students 
some of the techniques of psychotherapy and the 
problems of the doctor-patient relationship.—Journal 
summary. 

7356. Glatzer, Henriette Т. (25 E. 83rd St., New York, 
N.Y.) Analytic supervision in group psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 197\(Oct), 
Vol, 21(4), 436-443.—Suggests that the group method is 
well-suited to the supervision of group psychotherapy 
because the medium itself becomes the natural mode of 
demonstrating group dynamics. Trainees should be 
encouraged in their evaluations of each other's problems 
and to respond to their ideas and opinions as they would 
to patients in their own therapy groups. It is further 
suggested that “the group process is particularly appro- 
priate in the supervision of analytic group psychotherapy 
because the subtle nuances of intragroup transferences, 
multiple resistances, and interlocking ego mechanisms of 
defense can be illustrated in situ.” Examples from 
supervisory sessions are presented. It is concluded that a 

truly objective attitude [empathic neutrality] in super- 

vision is essential in assisting the supervisee to relate with 
less anxiety to his patients, his co-trainees, and to his 
supervisor so that he can learn better . . . . Psychoanalysis 
is not only a psychotherapy but a body of knowledge 
Which can be used most effectively in teaching and 
supervision, lending itself dynamically to group super- 
vision of group psychotherapy." —J. 2. Smith. — 

7357. Johnson, Donald L. & Gold, Steven R. (4 Haines 
Ct, Staatsburg, М.Ү.) An empirical approach to 
issues of selection and evaluation in group therapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 21(4), 456-469.—Reports “on the development and 
testing of a procedure to select children who show 
different behavioral characteristics for placement in 
therapy groups." It was hypothesized that basing 
subsequent group therapy behavior on direct behavioral 
measurement will provide more accuracy. 34 latency- 
aged emotionally disturbed boys, with school difficulty 
in the form of acting-out behavior, Were assigned to 1 of 
4 groups. Assignment was determined by a modification 
of Bales’ interaction process analysis system in which 
control, evaluation, and orientation items describing 
Specific behaviors were designed to measure leadership 
behavior. The resulting assignments (N = 16) included 2 
extreme groups, Ss either with all high scores (Group 1) 
or all low (Group Ш), 1 group with scores at OT around 
the mean (Group Ш), and 1 group whose average! 
Scores were near the mean (Group IV). The 3 measures 
used to assess change were: (a) a leadership scale 
administered to all Ss prior to group assignments, after 
10 sessions, and at the end of treatment; (b) a peer 
sociometric rating procedure which yielded a popularity 
rating for each S, determined at the same 3 stages as the 
leadership scale; and (c) a group cooperativeness 
measure. Results indicate that Group I Ss *made the 
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largest gain in the final ratings of leadership behavior," 
Group II Ss showed an increase on all теры from 
pre- to posttesting, Group III showed little variation 
across sessions, and Group IV went down on all 
measures from pre- to posttesting—J. L. Smith. 
7358. Parker, Rolland S. (Group Relations Ongoing 
Workshops, New York, N.Y.) Can group therapy be 
harmful to the individual? Journal of Clinical Issues in 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 22224.—Group activ- 
ities emphasize the emotional experiences of the partic- 
ipants. By differentiating between procedures, experi- 
ences, and respective goals of patient and therapist, the 
mistake of imposing demands for change correspondin 
to the most crippling symptomatology can be avoided. 
Some conditions for group participation are precisely 
those in which the person is hampered or destructive. 
The variety of harmful effects include frustration, 
depression, anxiety, anger, interference with treatment, 
and loss of the patient to treatment. Among the factors 
reducing the likelihood of harmful effects include (a) 
knowledge of psychopathology, group dynamics, and 
community resources; (b) advance screening of partic- 
ipants; (c) adequate facilities; (d) availability for 
consultation; an (e a feeling of compassion by the 
group leader for others’ suffering.—Journal summary. 
7359. Rappaport, Richard G. (111 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.) Group therapy in prison. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 
489-496.—Discusses а 2-yr-old group therapy program 
in a state prison with 2,600 inmates. 2 groups are 
discussed in detail; each group consisted of 10 inmates 
and 2 therapists. Interpersonal relationships and intra- 
psychic conflicts were the themes in the weekly l'4-hr 
sessions. The most important and persistent problem 
dealt with in this setting was trust. Expected rage was 
virtually absent in the sessions mainly because of fear of 
retaliation and an "attempt to impress the therapist with 
a rehabilitated nonviolent nature." However, problem 
areas did open up in time, although violent sessions were 
not physically abusive. *Group pressure helped redirect 
the impulsive behavior of the atients from physical 
expression to heated outbursts, which in themselves were 
erceived as healing by the patients." It is conclud 
that; “Group therapy [in the prison situation] provides a 
forum for expression in a socially acceptable and 
therapeutic manner and can bring about positive 
Ise control, the expression of emotion, 


changes in impul tro] i е 
and increased personal insight. From this experience we 
have learned that it is necessary for the therapist to 


abandon the traditional analytic stance and to be as 
human as possible.—J. L. Smith. 

7360. Roether, Hermann A. & Peters, Joseph J. 
(Philadelphia General Hosp., Pa.) Cohesiveness and 
hostility in group psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 1014-1017.—Dis- 
cusses 2 theoretical constructs, group cohesiveness and 
ure to hostility, in relation to group psychotherapy. 
eses that link cohesiveness and hostility to 
were tested: (a) success related to 
ohesion; (b) success related to hostility; and 
(c) success related to hostility in a cohesive group. Data 
were derived from a group psychotherapy program for 
sex offenders (N — 64) on probation. Outcome was 
defined by antisocial behavior recorded as police arrests 
within a l-yr period after а patient's assignment to the 
program. Analyses show that exposure to hostility was 
positively related to outcome, whereas cohesiveness was 
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unrelated but had a negative tendency toward successful 
outcome. Data show that Ss exposed to hostility in group 
therapy sessions were rearrested less often than those 
exposed to cohesive groups. Intragroup cohesiveness 
with this population was a poor indicator of successful 
treatment outcome.—Journal abstract. _ 

7361. Scheff, Thomas J. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Reevaluation counseling: Social Implications. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 
58-71.—Reevaluation counseling (RC) is a “peer self- 
help psychotherapy.” It trains laymen to serve as 

sychotherapists for one another and may thus provide a 

шшс resolution of the psychological and economic 
difficulties that dependence on professional experts for 
psychotherapy creates. Peer self-help psychotherapy 
groups furnish “ ‘artificial’ social networks” as replace- 
ments for the rapidly disappearing natural Western 
networks, Following a statement on the structure of the 
movement, the theory and practice of RC are briefly 
discussed. It has one goal, rationality, i.e., “freedom from 
repetitive patterns of behavior,” achieved through 
discharging distressful emotion. 6 forms of universally 
occurring distress are postulated: grief, fear, anger, 
embarrassment, boredom, and physical distress. “As 
discharge occurs... the client is flooded with new 
memories and new insights concerning the distressful 
experience . . . This process is called reevaluation. When 
the client has discharged all of the distress connected 
with a given event or class of events, the theory 
postulates that the pattern that ensued from the event or 
events will disappear." (21 ref.)—P. Swartz. 

7362. Sigrell, Bo. (U. Stockholm, Inst. of Pedagogy, 
Sweden) Nagra gruppsykoterapeutiska fragestalinin- 
gar. [Some group-therapeutic problems.] Nordisk Psyko- 
logi, 1971, Vol. 23(2), 188-199.—The basic objective of 
group therapy is the same whether the therapist employs 
an individual- or a group-oriented technique. A tech- 
nique should rather be thought of as located somewhere 
on a continuum, the group therapist placing his main 
emphasis on phenomena occurring in the group, al- 
though he may sometimes concentrate upon other 
of phenomena. The “passivity” and “activity” of the 
group leader refer to his acceptance and interpretation of 
defense. The way in which the “encounter-relation” 
described by the existentialists is becoming manifest in 
ae озару is discussed, and the concept 

Si and its function in grow i 
considered. (19 ref.)—English ko Э spice н 3 

7363. Somers, Bernard J. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) Reevaluation therapy: Theoretical frame- 
work. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
121), 42-57.—Reevaluation therapy hypothesizes that 

all humans possess a core being comprising qualities of 

lovingness, zest, intelligence, cooperativeness, curiosity 
and communicativeness.” Distress temporarily obscures 
our core being. Discharge of distress is a “natural 

Tecovery process” readily available to the infant and 
young child, in which what is recovered is the core being. 
“If the distressed child is not exposed to interference by 
others, he or she will discharge the distress thoroughly in 
the presence of an attentive, noncritical, supportive 
person." Discharge is assisted by maintaining a proper 
balance of attention “between present time (some other 
person who is warmly attentive and supportive) and the 
reactive material (the inner, experienced distress)" 
Following discharge, cognitive processes and informa- 
tion associated with the disturbing event reenter aware- 
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ness, making reevaluation possible. In the absence of 
discharge on the original, primary distress, the reappear- 
ance of cues similar to the originally disturbing one will 
restimulate the distress. Natural recovery remains poten- 
tially available to adults, though inhibited to varying 
degrees. Reevaluation therapy aims at reinstating the 
natural recovery process and thus restoring the patient to 
rationality, “so that he can establish the conceptual links 
in his own behavior and experience.” (25 ref.)—P. 
Swartz. 
7364. Sugar, Мах. (3625 Chestnut St., New Orleans, 
La.) Multitransferences and divarications in group 
. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 444-455.—Attempted to differ- 
entiate phenomena in group therapy that often appear as 
transference and may confuse or interfere with the 
therapy. Among these are the distinction between: (а) a 
todos reaction and the transference neurosis; (b) 
narcissistic ties and ego-ideal ties; (c) contagion of 
affects, role-suction occurrences, and transference; (d) 
transference as resistance, especially in static (positive or 
negative) attitudes, often seen in pairings between 
patients or between patient and therapist; and (e) 
abreaction as resistance. Transference stimuli that may 
eds or impede progress include: (a) cleavages in 
ckground or other data; and (b) the instinctual level 
— and resonances that follow 1 patient's mate- 
rial, and the complementary group transactions or pairs. 
Illustrations of these are the differences or similarities in 
leader-follower pair and life-style pair. The responses of 
the therapist in the group psychotherapy situation are 
significant in their contribution to the transference, 
particularly those stimulated by cotherapists, role- 
suction, interaction by the therapists, or his counter- 
transference. Comments about handling the transference 
in group psychotherapy focus particularly on the 
resistance aspects.—Journal summary. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


7365. Berecz, John. (Andrews U.) Modification of 
smoking behavior through self-administered pun- 
ishment of imagined behavior: A new approach to 
aversion therapy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 244-250.—Hypothe- 
sized that if imagined behaviors are punished, СОГ 
responding overt behaviors will be suppressed. A total of 
133 undergraduate smokers were randomly assigned to l 
of 5 experimental groups. In 1 group, self-administere 
Shock was contingent upon actual smoking, while in 
another it was contingent upon imagined smoky 
Additional controls were provided by placebo, delay 
treatment, and minimal-contact groups. Inconclusive 
results were obtained for females. For male moderate 
smokers, the imagined- and actual-smoking treatments 
were equally effective. With male heavy smokers. the 
imagined-smoking treatment was significantly more 
effective than the placebo (p < .05) or actual-smoking 
(p < .001) treatments. This finding was replicated wit 
the delayed treatment group. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7366. Evans, David R. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Салада) 
Specific aggression, arousal апа reciprocal w i 
bition therapy. Western Psychologist, 1970(Nov). is 
1(4), 125-130.—Develops a theory of aggressive behav! 
which indicates that reciprocal inhibition therapy 18 * n 
appropriate method of treatment. A case descriptor 
illustrating the application of reciprocal inhibition m 
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modification of aggressive behavior is discussed.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7367. Liberman, David B. (U. Miami) Therapist 
warmth and subject expectation in systematic 
desensitization therapy. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6054. 

7368. Lobb, L. G. & Schaefer, H. H. (Patton State 
Hosp. Calif. Successful treatment of anorexia 
nervosa through isolation. Psychological! Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 245-246.— Describes the case of a 
35-yr-old single female weighing 32 kg. who was referred 
{о a behavioral therapy unit for alcoholism, severe 
malnutrition, and chronic depressive neurosis. The S was 
treated with behavioral techniques using a seclusion 
procedure following meals. The treatment succeeded in 
restoring the weight to a normal value of above 50 kg. 
The concomitant condition of excessive drinking disap- 
peared inexplicably following treatment—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7369. Mac Donough, Tomi S. (U. Georgia) A critique 
of the first Feldman and MacCulloch avoidance 
conditioning treatment for homosexuals. Behavior 
Therapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 104-111.—Presents a 
critique of the M. Feldman and M. MacCulloch (see PA, 
Vol. 39:2144) procedure for treating homosexuals based 
on an evaluation of the procedure per se, terminology 
used to describe the procedure, theoretical basis, change 
measures, and explanation of failures. It is argued that 
the inadequacies of the procedure and its theoretical 
bases are numerous, and that the originators have thus 
far demonstrated an inability or at least an unwil- 
lingness, until recently, to modify systematically the 
procedure based on outcome and/or process data. The 
alternative use of more straight-forward conditioning 
paradigms is recommended—particuarly for “the fail- 
ures” who do not favorably respond to the original 
l-phase treatment program—until further research 
clarifies the relative effectiveness of components or 
parameters of the procedure. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7370. McReynolds, William Т. & Tori, Christopher. 
(U. Missouri) A further assessment of attention- 
Placebo effects and demand characteristics in 
Studies of systematic desensitization. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apt); Vol. 38(2), 
261-264.— Selected 28 female college students with high 
scores on the Fear Inventory by J. Wolpe and A. 


Lazarus. It was predicted that Ss receiving systematic 
desensitization would show greater reductions on both 
fear-related behavior measures (approach test and 
Teported fearfulness) and simulated fear (Le., control) 
Measures than Ss receiving relaxation or по treatment. 
The simulated fear measure entailed crossing out 
selected numbers on pages of random numbers, score: 

for both performance (number of crossed-out numbers) 
and subjective evaluation (self-report of “felt frustration 
ог aversion”). Results of group comparisons of pre- an 

Posttreatment difference scores confirm the prediction. 
Suggestions for the improvement of the control an 

assessment of nonspecific treatment effects in therapy 
Outcome studies are made. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 

Р. 7371. Damian, N. (Inst. of Medicine & Pharmacy, 
sychiatrie Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) Artterapia $i 

producția literará a bolnavilor psihici. [Art therapy 
and the literary work of mental patients.] Neurologia, 
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Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 41(6), 515- 
520.— Discusses the increasing acceptance of the ther- 
apeutic role of art and the recognition that, even in the 
most severe of mental disturbances, there exists a zone 
able to establish contact with the environment. Various 
means of art therapy which have been devised are noted 
which prove its somatic, symbolic, analytical, centripetal, 
or cathartic value. In the literary work of mental 
patients, catharsis interferes efficiently in their pulsional 
activity and in the correlations of the latter—escapism 
and identification. Literary work is regarded as true 
transfer towards an ideal object which removes the 
patient to a certain extent from the immediate present, 
facilitating the continuous flow of emotion from the 
*here and now" to the "there and then." It is concluded 
that, even if fictitious, the interpsychological relationship 
established may be so efficient that it successfully 
replaces in some cases the current relationship between 
patient and doctor. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (23 ref.)—English summary. 

7312. Frazier, Scott L. & Laura, Ronald S. Reality 
therapy: A critical examination. Pastoral Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 23(220), 39-49.—Reality therapy as- 
sumes that there are 2 basic human needs, the need for 
relatedness (to love and be loved) and for respect (to feel 
worthwhile to oneself and to others), A man suffering 
from psychological problems is not fulfilling his need for 
respect because his performance level is low and must be 
raised. Reality therapy differs from conventional therapy 
based on Freudian beliefs in 3 major principles: it 
stresses responsibility rather than insight, its emphasis is 
on present behavior rather than on influences in the past, 
and it gives greater weight to moral and ethical values. 
Reality therapy accepts the existing forms of social 
morality, and the locus of evaluation in value judgments 
is considered to lie outside the client, unlike client- 
centered therapy. The 3 phases of reality therapy are 
described, and the complex problems of dependency, 
inconsistency, and a possible wrong decision by the 
therapist are discussed.—O. Strunk. ў 

7373. Miller, William С. & Shurley, Jay Т. (Medical 
U. South Carolina, Charleston) Treatment of Insom- 
niac patients with the air-fluidized bed. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1147- 
1149,—Presents a preliminary report on the use of the 
air-fluidized bed in treating patients with disabling 
insomnia. It was found that the bed helped the majority 
of patients tested by providing a physically comfortable 
environment in terms of weight distribution, support, 
temperature, and humidity; this promoted positive 
fantasies. 3 brief case reports are included.—Journal 


abstract. 


Drug Therapy 


7374. ——— Early clinical drug evaluation 
units reports. Psychopharmacology Bulletin, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 8(2), 59-76.—Presents narrative summaries of drug 
studies in which no interpretations are given and 
summaries do not represent final conclusions of the 
study. The patient's historical background, record of 
dosage received, side effects which may have occurred, 
and 6 rating cose] s acean symptoms ог 

i included.—Journal abstract. 
piety at „ Investigation of new drugs: FDA 


7375. 
lines and perspectives of drug innovations. 
go pharmacology Bulletin, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 16- 
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58.—Discusses the Food and Drug Administration's 
guidelines for the clinical investigation of 29 classes of 
therapeutic agents. 3 of the classifications were anti- 
psychotic, antidepressant, and antianxiety agents, Also, 
published papers are presented on topics, e.g., research 
principles, methods, and constraints from the vantage 
points of government, academia, and the drug industry. 
—Journal abstract. i 

7376. Chess, Stella. (New York U., Bellevue Medical 
Center) A rational approach to medication for 
hyperactive children. In L. Pope (Ed.), "Issues in urban 
education and mental health." (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) 
12-17.—Considers hyperactivity as a symptom of 3 
broad etiological categories: normal high-activity, neu- 
rological damage, and psychological factors. The deci- 
sion of whether symptomatic treatment by medication is 
appropriate to relieve прані depends оп as- 
sessment of the individual child's capacity, assessment of 
the demands and stress of the environment, and 
determination of whether intervention should focus on 
altering the environment and/or assisting the child to 
attain greater capacity—Author abstract. 

7371. Sims, A. C. (All Saints Hosp., Birmingham, 
England) Trial of a sustained release form of 
amitriptyline in the treatment of depressive illness. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 
65-67.—Describes a double-blind crossover trial of the 
sustained release form of the drug, comparing it on 
efficacy and side effects with the conventional form. 35 
of 40 Ss completed the full 6-wk trial, with crossover to 
the alternative drug at 3 wk. The sustained release form 
produced highly significant improvement as measured 
on the Hamilton Rating Scale. Side effects were similar 
on the 2 forms. Single dose administration is concluded 
to be a useful advance in antidepressant therapy. (15 
St а Sulzer. 

- Stokes, J. W., Mendels, J., Secunda, S. K., & 
Dyson, W. L. (U. Pennsylvania) Lithium excretion and 
therapeutic response. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1972(Jan), Vol. 154(1), 43-48.—Reviews an 
earlier study, by M. Serry which measured the amount of 
lithium excreted in urine during a 4-hr period following 
the administration of a 1,200-mg loading dose of lithium 
carbonate, and found Ss could be divided into lithium 
excreters and lithium retainers. Surry suggested that this 
Lithium Excretion Test (LET) might be valuable in 
determining who would benefit from lithium treatment. 
In this study of a mixed group of 52 Ss LET was not 
found to be a good predictor of the response to lithium 


as they were bimodal in the S study. A ibl 
explanation for the discrepancy is offered. (16 егч 


enis. 
Dosage effects of 


7379. Witt, Peter A. a Illinois) 
methylphenidate on activity level of hyper- 


active-children. Dissertation Abstracts Int tional, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5631-5632. йы оне 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


7380. - Industrial therapy in mental hos- 
pitals. British Medical Journal, 1969(Jan), Vol. 1(5638), 


202-203 
Altman, Harold; Brown, 


Marjorie L., & Sletten, 
h : Medical i 
And.. . silently steal away”: A ан о) 


elopers. 
System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


52-58.—Defines an "eloper" as an inpatient who is away 
from the hospital without proper authorization. Using 
data from a state-wide computer-based clinical infor- 
mation system, records of 1,852 elopers and 50,250 
nonelopers admitted to 10 hospitals over an 8-yr period 
were examined. Elopers tended to be (a) single; (b) 15-19 
yr. old; (с) nonwhite; (4) Catholic; (е) to have a 
diagnosis of acute brain syndrome, personality disorder, 
mental retardation, or schizophrenia; and (f) to have 
been admitted during the summer months, The Ist 
elopement tended to occur shortly after admission. All 
findings were statistically significant. Recent literature 
on the subject is reviewed. Findings are discussed in 
terms of possible intrapsychic factors tending to produce 
elopement.—Journal summary. 

7382. Barrett, James E., Kuriansky, Judith, & Gur- 
land, Barry, (Erich Lindemann Menta! Health Center, 
Boston, Mass.) Community tenure following emer- 
gen discharge. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 958-964.—Describes an emer- 

ncy situation (a threatened employee strike) which 
Drought about the release of a large number of chronic 
patients from a state psychiatric hospital. A random 
sample of these patients were studied to determine how 
many remained out of the hospital when the emergency 
was over and what differences there were between these 
patients and those who returned. 24% of all patients 
remained out for at least 4 wk., and 29% of the study 
sample were in the community after 6 mo. No essential 
difference was found in psychopathology between the 2 

ups, but those who remained out had some usef 
беште in the caretaker family and did not interfere 
with the family's routine; they were also more likely to 
be from poorer families.—Journal abstract. 

7383. Bauer, Stephen F. & Balter, Leon. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Emergency 
psychiatric patients in a municipal hospital: Demo- 
graphic, clinical and dispositional characteristics. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 382-393.—Col- 
lected data from 217 patients admitted to an emergency 
psychiatric room of a large municipal hospital during 
2-wk periods. It was found that Ss were generally Jonn 
adults, 57.4% female, 74.7% Caucasians, 24.9% Neat: 
54.4% Catholic, 28.1% Protestant, and 13.4% Ree 
78.8% of Ss belonged to social classes IV алс 
according to the Hollingshead-Redlich formulation. 
73.8% had 9-12 yr. of education, and 54.596 vH 
unskilled or unemployed. The psychiatric backgrounc $i 
each S was examined. 48.9% had received no preis 
care. Of those receiving treatment, 26.7% had eer 
treatment within 0-3 mo. While the greatest single 50 po 
of referral was the patient, (29.5%), 39.7% were BY 
self-motivated. 21.7% were self-referred for Sen 
depressive symptoms. Ss were diagnosed as schizophre * 
ic (30.4%), affective psychotic (22.1%), and реза A 
disorder (11.1%). 27.2% of the Ss were admitte s 
rapid disposition ward, 22.6% were referred to ano ally 
agency, and 12.9% were sent home. No stati 
significant differences were found in clinical ke. 
teristics between 39 “repeaters” and the nonrepea 
Difficulties in the doctor-patient relationship 12 jj 
emergency psychiatric facility are discussed.—S. al 

7384. Driscoll, Stephen A. (Syracuse U.) Effec of a 
organizational change on the treatment system © у 
mental hospital. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio! 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5894. ional 

7385. English, George E. & Jones, Robert E. (Nati 
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Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Research Center, 
Lexington, Ky.) Salient differences between internal 
and external standards for hospitalizing opiate 
addicts. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
7-11.—Compared 224 male and 82 female drug addicts 
evaluated by the treatment staff prior to treatment with 
112 male and 41 female drug addicts screened elsewhere 
by contract agencies. Ss completed the Lexington 
Personality Inventory and the Suitability for Treatment 
Scale. Ss committed directly to treatment demonstrated a 
greater degree of psychopathology and less middle-class 
identification than those found suitable after local 
pretreatment evaluation, Those evaluated elsewhere 
showed a significantly higher rate of failure to complete 
successfully the inpatient phase. Implications for any 
program where prescreening is done prior to institution 
admission are noted. Results indicate the need for a final 
pretreatment evaluation at the institution if successful 
completion of the program is to be maximized.—Journal 
abstract. 

7386. Greenblatt, Milton; Sharaf, Myron R., & Stone, 
Evelyn M. Dynamics of institutional change: The 
hospital in transition. Pittsburgh, Pa.: U. Pittsburgh 
Press, 1971. xxviii, 260 p. $8.95. 

7387. Hirschowitz, Ralph С. (Harvard Medical 
School, Lab, of Community Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) 
Promotion of change in the state mental hospital: 
The “organic consultation” strategy. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 317-332.—Describes and 
discusses a model of “organic consultation.” In the 
diagnostic phase, information is gathered from partic- 
ipant observation, verbal reports by staff, and written 
reports and publications from the institution. The 
hospital is then ranked on a continuum, e.g., from 
conformist-ritualistic to flexible-responsive and from 
custodial to sociotherapeutic. The psychosocial archi- 
tecture (physical and spatial resources) is evaluated 
along with elements within the environment which serve 
to reinforce psychosocial absurdity, e.g., the absence of 
clocks and mirrors on the ward. Factors within the 
human climate which may foster or retard humanization 
Processes are noted. The tendency toward elitism and 
deference rituals in the staff-personnel-patient rela- 
tionships is discussed. Analysis of these factors leads to 
recommendations for human resources development 
programs. The change process itself is based on а 
Strategy of effective utilization and development of 


existing resources through organizational leadership, , 


education, and program promotion. The uses and 
dangers of donde MED pue are discussed. (25 
Te[)—S. Knapp. 

. 7388. Kalogerakis, Michael G. (New York U., Med- 
ical School) The assaultive psychiatric patient. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 372-381—Dis- 
cusses the popular myth of the violent mental patient, 
Accident and incident reports for 1964-1969 were 
examined at a psychiatric hospital. Further data were 
gathered from the directors of 1 private and 5 state 
Psychiatric hospitals. Results indicate that nearly 
Incidents involved minor violence, e.g-, pushing, scratch- 
ing, and kicking. A detailed analysis is presented of 9 
Serious incidents which occurred at | hospital between 
1965 and 1970. 6 of the incidents took place within à 
0-mo period. Overcrowding was examined and reject 
as a possible factor. Only 1 case involved intoxication 
(glue-sniffing). The possibility of unwitting provocation 
Was found in 5 cases, e.g., notice of hospital transfer. The 
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incidents were classified into those which were deliberate 
(2), impulsive (3), and uncontrolled (2). The 2 irrational 
attacks were considered the result of catatonic-paranoid 
explosions. It was noted that 8 of the assailants were 
black and 1 Puerto Rican, while all the staff members 
attacked were white. It is suggested that the increase in 
racial tensions may account at least in part for the 
increase in violence noted. It is recommended that 
“violence precautions” similar to “suicide precautions” 
be established. (17 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7389. Lange, Jean. Alabama hospitals alter pat- 
terns of neglect. Menninger Perspective, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
3(3, 10-13.—Describes the work of Dr. James C. 
Folsom, deputy commissioner for hospitals in Alabama, 
and his efforts to upgrade the treatment and facilities for 
mental patients in that state. 

7390. Moores, B. & Casmas, S. (U. Manchester, Inst. 
of Science & Technology, England) In-patient cost 
variability amongst mental subnormality hospitals. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 
85-89.— Surveys cost figures for 209 British hospitals for 
the yr. ended March 31, 1969. Considerable variability 
exisis, which is interpreted as surprising since the 
hospitals are part of a national health service. A 
follow-up study on data from 10 hospitals for 1960-1969 
suggests that the variability has increased. It is concluded 
that the quality of life of the patients probably varies 
widely from one institution to another, reflecting the 
particular budget, and that these effects should be 
assessed as a basis for future allocation of funds.—R, L. 
Sulzer. 

7391. Myers, Kenneth & Clark, David H. (Middle- 
wood Hosp., Sheffield, England) Results in a thera- 

utic community. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 51-58.—Describes a controlled 
study of therapeutic community treatment of 32 chron- 
ically disturbed males in a mental hospital. Results were 
compared with a control group (n = 27) receiving 
treatment in a traditional ward. Schizophrenics on the 
community ward who remained for 12-mo assessment 
(n = 14) improved clinically and had a superior dis- 
charge rate compared to those on the traditional ward 
(n = 12). In the total group, it was demonstrated that 
discharge to the outside community was much more 
likely from the therapeutic community. (23 ref.)—R. L. 


Sulzer. V. (U. Texas) A theoretical 


7392. Sluyter, Gary 
d aiton ional model of institutional adminis- 
tration for the mentally retarded in a motivational 


context. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
„ 32(10-A), 5643. ў , 
earn ee Carolyn I, (Catholic U. of America) 
Sexual identity problems among adolescent girls in 
institutional placement. Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 
6(24), 509-522.—Compares 36 institutionalized adoles- 
cent girls on several measures of femininity with 36 girls 
from a rural high school who lived at home with their 
mothers. Findings show better feminine identification in 
girls not living separately from their mothers. (18 
. B. Warren. ; 
er Westmaas, R. & Westendorp, F. (Pine Rest 
Christian Hosp., Grand Rapids, Mich.) Straight talk: 
An approach to team treatment on an adolescent 
unit. Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(24), 473-484. 
— Describes a technique of resolving some problems in 
testing hospitalized adolescents by utilizing the entire 
therapeutic team in a group-observed interview of the 
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patient. This procedure is followed by a lengthy staff 
discussion observed by the patient. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


7395. Adler-Vonessen, Hildegard. (21 Hohenzol- 
lernstrasse, Stuttgart, W. Germany) Angst in der Sicht 
von S. Kierkegaard, S. Freud und M. Heidegger. 
[Concepts of anxiety: Kierkegaard, Freud and 
Heidegger.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Sep), Vol. 25(9), 
692-715.—In Kierkegaard's existentialist papers and 
especially in Heidegger's, anxiety is the situation which 
characterizes man and which makes his relationship to 
himself and to the world ee reni Anxiety, in the 
present discussion, is seen as the decisive force in Freud's 
theory of ontogenetic development. Habermas has 
attributed a "scientistic self-misunderstanding" to psy- 
choanalysis. This is found to be represented in Freud's 
(latent) biologically oriented theory of man. Freud 
analyzed “experimental processes” and “inner connec- 
tions”; however, it is felt that these cannot be accom- 
modated in the framework of the machine theory of the 
psychic apparatus or in the theory of the biological 
determination of man. It is proposed, therefore, to 
support Freud's theory with Heidegger's concept of 
“being-in-the-world,” ie., the bridging of subject and 
object, thereby supplying a more accurate anthropologic 
basis for his discoveries.— English summary. 

7396. Arora, Indra P. Sublimation: Deflection of 
libido. Education & Psychology Review, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
11(2-3), 47-50.—Considers the Freudian role of libido 
and sublimation and debates the issue that high human 
achievements are due to the deflection of libido, 
regarded by Freud as a separate energy in human beings. 
Instead it is proposed that needs are the outlet of human 
energy, the consumption of which depends upon the 
immediate needs and interest. Since sexual need is 
considered to be the most т they must be either 
Satisfied directly or controlled, the latter of which results 
in frustration. Engaging in socially approved activities is 
seen as a means of relieving this frustration,—P. 
Hertzberg. 

7397. Bi Shlomo. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) A critical note on secondary revision. /nter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 
407-412.—Surveys Freud's writings concerning “зес- 
ondary revision." Critical analysis of the material reveals 
that this concept denotes 3 different psychological 
functions, and is often used inconsistently. It is suggested 
differentiating between "primary revision," which is a 
part of the dreamwork, "secondary revision," which 
Occurs after a tentative dream has been already pre- 
pared, and "tertiary revision," which operates after 
awakening, Presentation of the rational for this differ- 
entiating and the functional analysis of the new concepts 
are attempted.—Journal. summary. 


‚ 1398. _Висһег, Richard. U. Louvain, Center of 
Differential & Clinical Psychology, Belgium) 
L'angoisse dans le test de Szondi. [Anxiety in the 


l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(4), 510-527.— Szondi accepts 
the Freudian concept that anxiety states result from а 
primitive biological mechanism whereby the self sets 
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hypochondriasis, homosexuality, abandonment, and 
existential longings is discussed in detail. (Flemish & 
English summaries)—S. S. Marzolf. 

7399, Corominas, Ramon & Rallo, Jose. Reivindica- 
ción fálica en la mujer: A proposito de un caso. 
[Phallic recovery in the female: With regard to one case.] 
Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 17- 
26.— Presents data on a 9-yr-old girl which shows how 

nis envy was very obviously manifested in her 
Кын since she was 6 уг. of age. Episodes of vengeful 
behavior directed towards her father and male friends 
were noted. Frustration appeared to be related to not 
being able to play with the penis and was manifested 
directly in castration desires. The literature about this 
topic by Freud, К. Horney, and К. Abraham is reviewed 
and evaluated. In adult women this complex is not easily 
detected due to the fact that it is usually manifested or 
masked by symptoms and/or character traits. (French 
summary)—English summary. 

7400. Forbes, Sarosh. Reflections on structural 

In psycho-analysis. Samiksa, 1969, Vol. 23(4), 
131-147.—Discusses theories of ego structure and 
development with special emphasis on M. Klein's theory. 
Within that theory, the ego is seen as developing through 
the conflict of introjection and projection of perceptions 
based on the pleasure principle. While the Kleinian 
theory is considered to have its values, the limited nature 
of the construct leaves little room for any analysis of the 
mechanisms of perception, memory, or motility. 

7401. Gediman, Helen К. (New York U.) The 
concept of stimulus barrier: Its review and т 
mulation as an adaptive ego function. тела ы 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(3), 243- 
257.—Stimulus barrier may be reformulated as a com- 
plex ego function measurable along a dimension et 
adaptiveness-maladaptiveness. It refers to those ah 
tures and functions enabling a person to regu 
inner/outer stimulation so to maintain optimal homeo- 
stasis and adaptation. These component factors en 
thresholds, organization of sensory experience) A 
developed into a scale which сап be used to rate с T ` 
interview data, and along with other scales of 11 A 
functions may be used to determine relationship i 
stimulus barrier to other ego functions and its pe: 
the hierarchy of ego functions. (87 ref.)—Joun 
summary. - Inst: 

7402. Goldberg, Arnold. (Michael Reese Нор 
for Psychiatric & Psychosomatic Research & T Б 
Chicago, Ill) On waiting. International Journa: Б 
Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 413-421. Wala i 
suspension, i.e., the organism has to suspend action 
the slowest acting part of the movement catches Не i 
self is an organizing system which arranges varie ES 
experiences in relation to other systems. At Ber 
intervals the unconscious stimulus sets off а Ter 
which the self organizes in terms of waiting and Sis role 
Concepts, e.g., self-starting, the capacity to wait, 0 encing 
of waiting in creativity are discussed. The ep Bi olog- 
of time passing involves the self system mainly. B! 
ical rhythms and psychological timing are connected 
ref.)—J. S. Chyatte. Ола 

7403. Joseph, Betty. (36 Clifton Hill, is ofa 
England) A clinical contribution to the апаіув ss 
Perversion. International Journal of Psycho-A one. 
1971, Vol. 52(4), 441-449.—Presents clinical rei ior 
Patient with a rubber fetish. Apparent passive bene, 
masks a sadomasochistic behavior and erotization 
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transference. The sexual excitement is split and pro- 
jected. The perversion affected relationships with exter- 
nal and internal objects along with the patient’s truth 
and guilt—J. S. Chyatte. 
7404. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. & Slap, Joseph W. (1616 
18th St, N.W., Washington, D.C.) On the defensive 
anization. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1971, Vol. 52(4), 451-457.—The defensive organization is 
that part of the total ego organization which explores the 
possibilities for adaption to the disequilibria of intra- 
psychic conflict and attempts to find the best solution in 
the given circumstance. As a general regulatory organ- 
ization, the defensive organization uses not only methods 
refered to as the defense mechanisms, to distort or 
impede, but also processes of cognitive controls to order, 
channel, modulate, or modify the ideational, affective, 
and motor content aroused and the timing and mode of 
their discharge.—Journal summary. 
7405. Mitscherlich-Nielsen, Margarete. (20 Myliusstr., 
Frankfurt/Main, W. Germany) Entwicklungsbedingte 
und gesselschaftsspezifische Verhaltensweisen der 
Frau: Zum Problem der Frauenemanzipation. [De- 
velopmentally and socially determined behavior patterns 
in women: Concerning the emancipation of women.] 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(12), 911-931. 
—Feminists fault psychoanalysis for not having con- 
sidered the social influences upon the development of 
woman, particularly upon the phenomenon of penis 
envy. Until now psychoanalysis has derived feminine 
development almost exclusively from the psychic effect 
of the anatomic difference between the sexes, but this 
hypothesis must be supplemented in the light of recent 
insights. Several examples show that socially sanctioned 
child rearing practices and parental role behavior 
contribute to the development of penis envy and to the 
culturally specific identifications of women. Freud drew 
attention to the efficacy of these components when he 
temarked on the significance of the prohibition against 
Masturbation and of the inhibition of sexual curiosity as 
fundamental causes of certain behavior patterns which 
have come to be regarded as typically feminine. The 
biological basis of penis envy must also be questioned. 
English summary. 4 
7406. Modell, Arnold H. (1419 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass.) The origin of certain forms of pre-oedipal 
guilt and the implications for a psychoanalytic 
theory of affects. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 337-346.—Guilt may exist 
independent of the oedipal conflict, e.g. in castration 
and separation anxieties, in guilt over having more than 
another, in guilt over praise or of getting better, in guilt 
Over greed, envy, in guilt over surviving especially if at 
another’s expense. Primal fantasy 1s guilt due to 
Separation and/or castration anxiety before the for- 
mation of the superego and is probably genetic ın nature. 
e superego is interpreted as a psychic system which 
Modulates the intensity of innate atomatisms, Le. à 
defensive structure. The superego may mitigate a guilt 
Which existed before the oedipal period and the for- 
Mation of the superego. A psychoanalytic theory of 
affect must consider both group and individual psy- 
chology for this reason. (42 ref.)—J. $. Chyatte. — 
7407. Orland, Frank. (Medical Coll. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia) Factors in autofellatio formation. nter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(3), 
289-296. ГуеѕстіБеѕ autofellation psychoanalytically as 
à multilevel oral-genital auto-erotic phenomenon man- 
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ifested by acts, fantasies, and dreams, with their 
associated instinctual drive derivatives and related 
objects. 1 female and 1 male patient are presented. The 
structuralization of the autofellatio phenomenon is 
discussed, as well as similarities and differences between 
male and female Ss. Overt anal psychosexual-level 
material did not appear. Factors are examined which 
influence the selection of autofellatio rather than fellatio 
or masturbation. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7408. Pulver, Sydney E. (Inst. of the Pennsylvania 
Hosp. Philadelphia) Can affects be unconscious? 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 
347-354.—Although much of the recent psychoanalytic 
literature seems to assume that affects can be uncon- 
scious, there is a sizable body of opinion to the contrary. 
Freud's statement that “It is surely of the essence of an 
emotion that we should be aware of it..." was 
apparently based not only on theoretical grounds but on 
the intuitive equation of feeling and awareness which 
arises from our everyday use of the terms. Using the term 
*unconscious" in its dynamic sense, evidence is pre- 
sented that affects can exist as active processes with 
effects upon both motor and psychic behavior, and yet 
be outside of the awareness of the individual and 
incapable of being brought into awareness by ordinary 
efforts of attention. It appears, therefore, that affects can 
be unconscious.—Journal summary. 

7409. Rosenkótter, Lutz. (Sigmund Freud Inst., 
Frankfurt/Main, W. Germany) Freud und Brücke: 
Weitere Aspekte des "Non-vixit" - Traumes. [Freud 
and Brücke: Some further aspects of the “non vixit 
dream.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(12), 948- 
955.—Reconsiders Freud's "non vixit" dream, starting 
from the associations given in The Interpretation of 
Dreams. Although it is Paneth and Р liess who make their 
appearance in the dream, many details point to Freud's 
teacher Brücke (in the dream, the pupil has assumed the 
teacher's role). Freud's scientific ideal was modeled on 
Brücke's apostolic positivism which turned out to be an 
obstacle in the way of modern hermeneutic procedures 
applied by a new psychology. It is suggested that Freud’s 
ambivalent dream of tyrannicide may have been aimed 
at positivism as represented by Brücke.—G. Schwendi- 


man. 
7410. Shengold, Leonard. (245 E. 87th St., New York, 

а rat le. International 

N.Y.) More about rats an peop! OO) 271- 
those who exhibit cannibalistic 


ipii n jousness, an 
i jousness, 1 
урку лүн these terms. Literary material can have 
“rat meaning,” e.g., Witches in 
and clinical case histories. 
sciousness and at times appe: 
leading to pgs an 
f atte. 

P Ded T. c. Discussion on “Тһе ego and the 
id." Samiksa, 1969, Vol. 23(4), 159-164. ae 
7412. Vergote, ‘Antoine. (Catholic U. Louvain, el- 
ium) Complexe d'Oedipe et complexe de Cain: 
É lyse et analyse du destin. 


ѕусһапа І n 
gives iis Cai complexes: Ethics, psychoanalysis 
and analysis of destiny.] Revue de Psychologie et des 


Sciences de l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(4), 446-455.—The 
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ethical consciousness does not result from the interi- 
orization of aggression but, according to Szondi's 
Schiksalanalyse, from a desire to make reparation for the 
homicidal tendency of Cain. However, Vergote holds 
that a complex must involve contradictory emotions. The 
resulting dialectic causes a new psychic form. Ethical 
consciousness results from 2 distinct but complementary 
processes, the Oedipus and the Cain complexes. These 
are triangular structures involving, ego-father-mother 
and ego-father-brother, respectively. (English & Flemish 
summaries)—S. S. Marzolf. 

7413. Weissman, Philip. (8 E. 96th St, New York, 
N.Y.) The artist and his objects. International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 401-406.—The artist 
has a relationship with personal objects (parents, sibs, 
friends, mate, children) and also with his created objects. 
It is contended that the created object is a derivative of 
early infantile anlage of object relationships. An artist 
revives repeatedly the infantile stages in his creations and 
this begins after 6 mo. of age. Created objects reflect 
originality and imagination being the elaboration of the 
illusionary properties of their precursors, the collective 
alternatives and transitional objects. The created object 
is gradually decathected like the transitional objects and 
lose their original meaning to the artist.—J. 5, Chyatte. 

7414. Whiteside, Mary F. (U. Michigan, Medical 
Center, Children's Psychiatric Hos ) The evolving 
psychoanalytic theory of motivation: An ego-psy- 


chological point of view. International Journal of 


Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 363-373. —Motivated 
behaviors are those which are internally stimulated, and 
sustained, with a peremptory qualification for comple- 
tion. Termination of motivated behavior is not conceived 
of in terms of discharge, but in terms of feedback of 
appropriate stimulation for inhibition of the primary 
stimulation. Motivated behavior shows aim or purpose 
and is directed to objects in the environment which are 
fitted to provide appropriate terminating stimulation. 
Instinctual drive behavior is closely tied to somatic 
Sources, shows cyclicity, and has aims and types of 
feedback connected with the primary zones and modes 
of gratification.—Journal summary. 

7415. Za Gerhard. (58 Renatastr., Munich, W. 
Germany) Bemerkungen zur Genese der Kompro- 
missbildung. [Observations on the genesis of compro- 
mise formations.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 197 (Sep), Vol. 25(9), 
685-691.—Proposes a scheme of psychic development in 
which particular forms of compromise correspond to 7 
Successive phases of libidinal development and object 
relations. 3 “heteronomous,” phase-specific compromise 
formations on the oral, anal, and phallic levels corre- 
spond, like mirror images, to 3 “autonomous” com- 
promise formations at the Stages of latency, puberty, and 
mature genitality. The turn from heteronomous to 
autonomous compromise formations Occurs in the 
oedipal phase, characterized by the identificatory com- 
promise formation. Beginning with the oedipal phase, 
and thereafter, “autonomous” compromises exact in- 
cue ee Rap Schwendiman. 

- £avitzianos, George. (2121 St. Matthew St., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Fetishism and exhibition- 
ism in the female and their relationship to psy- 


Journal of 
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derived from fetishism and that there is a close relation 
between perversion and some psychopathic personalities, 
In the case presented, kleptomania developed after the 
fetish became detached from its sexual function. This 
coincided with severe childhood anxieties which led to 
complete suppression of masturbation and anhedonism. 
Kleptomania and the psychopathic behavior in general 
were the result of acting out in the environment the 
perverse masturbation fantasies of the phallic phase. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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7417. Bauer, Herbert. (831 Oeste Dr., Davis, Calif.) 
To diagnose or not to diagnose: A naive inquiry. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 21(4), 470-475.— Discusses the change in treatment 
emphasis from the organ-system-centered approach to 
therapy to unlabeling "that group member who happens 
to be designated as ‘sick’ at the time of „a therapeutic 
Occasion since effective cure can be achieved only by 
group interaction, be it within the family, among peers, 
along a hierarchical business structure, or simply with а 
random sample of fellow humans." This new ешр 
poses questions which are discussed, e.g. зарар 
treatment vs. "real" treatment, leaderless, под 
directed encounter groups, psychotropic drugs, ved 
“consumers” and “providers of care.” It is сод 
that with this upheaval in diagnosis “even the n 
hallowed questions have become open to query: Is T 
protection of integrity of each individual still xs 
foremost duty? Can meetings really be соп 
without observing Robert's rules? Did our me ney 
school err in telling us to find out what's wrong befo 
Starting treatment?" —J. L. Smith. t 

7418. Bax, Martin. (Guy's Hosp., Salomons Се 
London, England) The active and the оуег-а И 
school child. Developmental Medicine & Child Ma 
ogy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 83-86.— Contends be 
contrary to current opinions, the hyperkinetic syn de 
in children is a rare disorder which must be meee 5 
from the overactive child. Important variab eS ric 
Consider are: (a) psychiatric disorder, (b) (S 
learning difficulty, (c) inappropriate educationa D 
(d) social background, (e) cultural background, an 
educational milieu.—P. W. Pruyser. Henri, 

7419. Beiser, Morton; Ravel, Jean L., Colombi na m 
& Egelhoff, Claudia. (Harvard School of Public. er 
Boston, Mass) Assessing psychiatric dison 
among the Serer of Senegal. Journal of Ae Ex 
Mental Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154(2), 141-15 "ufi 
amined, on 2 occasions, 32 Serer natives e 
according to local cultural standards as having “i a SS 
of the spirit." On one occasion, the instrument use e 
a psychiatric interview, and on the other it vi y 
structured psychiatric questionnaire. Data Вай p^ 
each method were evaluated according to a stan! nu i 
technique for categorizing psychiatric disorder, W. P 
in turn based on Western psychiatric cone a i" 
questions were asked of this exercise: (a) Is it poss! a 
develop a standardized instrument for gathering A) 
about psychiatric illness in a "primitive eni 
When the Serer speak of "illness of the e they 
psychiatrists speak about psychiatric disorder, Fin dings 

inking of roughly the same kinds of things? ons is 
indicate that the tentative answer to both questi 
“yes.”—Journal abstract. 
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7420. Endicott, Jean & Spitzer, Robert L. (New York 
State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, онна о 
New York) What! Another rating scale? The Psy- 
chiatric Evaluation Form. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154(2), 88-104.—Introduces the 
Psychiatric Evaluation Form (PEF), including reliability 
coefficients. The PEF is a 6-point rating scale designed 
to gather scale judgments of a S's functioning over а 
l-wk period. Data are scored for 19 pathology Scales, 5 
scales for measuring social role impairment, and 6 
summary scales. Teaching tapes, a training manual, and 
suggested procedures for training interviewers have been 
developed for use with the PEF.—R. Denis. 

7421. Hayes, Marnell L. (U. Florida) The diagnostic 
relevance of children's behavioral symptoms as 
reported by their parents. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5639. 

7422. Holley, Jasper W. & Risberg, Jarl. An analyt- 
ical technique for obtaining differential diagnoses 
on the basis of clinical data. Psychological Research 
Bulletin, Lund U., 1971, Vol. 11(15), 13 p.—Describes an 
analytical model which permits an estimation of Q-factor 
coordinates for new patients in terms of previously 
isolated Q-factors for a norm group. The estimation can 
be made either manually or by means of a computer. 
—Journal abstract. 

7423. Litinschi, Gh., Ciumăgeanu, D., & Fürtüs, А. 
Date in legáturá cu valoarea diagnosticá a testului 
Magnuska. [Data on the diagnostic value of the 
Magnuska Test.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 41(6), 521-528.—Describes the Mag- 
nuska Test, a drawing and performance test used at a 
neuropsychiatric hospital for 2 yr. and applied. to 500 
8-15 yr. old normal, limited, and mental debility Ss with 
and without behavioral disturbances. After standardi- 
zation with the general population and the introduction 
of more precise criteria, correlations with the WISC and 
Bender-Santucci tests were studied. Better correlations 
were found with the WISC Performance than Verbal 
IQs. The correlation was closer in the mentally debil- 
itated and limited Ss than in normals. A close corr elation 
was found between the Magnuska Test and the Bender- 
Santucci tests, Results indicate that the Magnuska Test 
can be used as a complementary instrument for rapid 
determination of the mental level and for differenti 
diagnosis between reactive psychic disturbances ап 
those of organic background. The marked stability of the 
test is considered its largest value. (French, German, 
Russian summaries)—English summary. 

7424. May, David R. (U. Illinois) Psychiatric 
syndrome classifications checked by taxonome and 
discriminant functions on the Clinical Analysis 
Questionnaire. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6056. i 
< 745. O'Dell, Jerry W. (Eastern Michigan U) P: A. 

arnum explores the computer. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Арг), Vol. 38(2), 270- 
273-—Asked a total of 145 college students to rate а 
Computer-generated personality description against 
Benerated by the Barnum method (statements true of 
almost everyone, i.e., with a high base rate), and/or the 
Prosecuting attorney method (high base-rate statements 
saturated with clinical jargon). In contrast to previous 
Tesearch, the Barnum interpretation was perceived as the 
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the prosecuting-attorney interpretation was almost uni- 
versally disliked. A new formulation of the accuracy of 
Barnum statements is presented, along with comments 
about certain pitfalls inherent in the construction of 
computer interpretation programs.—Journal abstract. 

7426. Prokop, H. & Fischer, G. (U. Innsbruck, 
Psychiatric Neurological Clinic, Austria) Test und 
Dissimulation: Besprechung an Hand eines Ror- 
schachprotokolls. [Tests and dissimulation: Discussion 
of a case with a Rorschach protocol] Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, 
Vol. 30(4), 285-298.—Discusses the concept of dis- 
simulation and the psychological tests which can 
contribute to its diagnosis. A case study of a 29-yr-old 
patient is presented including excerpts from a psycho- 
pathologically interesting Rorschach protocol. The share 
of the test in the quick diagnosis of dissimulation in this 
case is reviewed. (French summary) (23 ref.)—English 
summary. 

7427. Prystav, Günther. (U. Freiburg, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) Interpretationsrellabilitat In der 
Schriftpsychologie. [Reliability of interpretation in 
handwriting psychology.] ‘Schweizerische Zeitschrift für 
Psychologie und - ihre "Anwendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(4), 
320-332.— Discusses methodological problems in graph- 
ological diagnostics. Emphasis is placed on greater 
transparency and standardization in the treatment of 
psychodiagnostic information in the course of grapho- 
logical evaluation. With regard to the improvement of its 
quality, factors determing the reliability of interpretation 
are analysed, ie. the field, object, and method of 
evaluation, and the personality of the evaluator. Results 
of an investigation of reliability, based on 50 handwriting 
specimens, 10 graphologists, and 10 personality vari- 
ables are presented. Of the 450 intercorrelations calcu- 
lated between the evaluator's ratings, 7476 were signif- 
icant at least on the 5% level, indicating good cor- 
respondance between the evaluators. Given the com- 
plexity of the variables to be evaluated and the 
somewhat homogeneous writing specimens, reliability of 
ical evaluations—in comparison to the results 


'apholo, h 
Sf Prcjective techniques—is considered satisfactory. 


French summ: 2] ref.)—English summary. qu 
е En bc Udo. (U. Basel, Psychiatric n 


durch Verwendung von Indizes. 


interpreting th 

wore of idexes Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psycho- 
logie und ihre Anwendungen, 1971, Vol. 30(4), 299- 
311.—Conducted an investigation with the Rosenzweig 


Picture-Frustration (P-F) Study which pointed out that, 


besides interpreting the single variables as usually done, 
it might also be important to refer to the relationships 
between some of these variables. 5 indexes are described: 
(a) direction of aggression, (b) expression of aggression, 
(c) manipulation of aggression, (d) manipulation of 
blame, and (е) problem solving. The P-F test results of a 
оир of mentally healthy Ss and 2 independent groups 
of neurotics were analyzed in terms of these indexes and 
statistically significant differences between the groups 
were found. The indexes help to describe the reactions of 
an S to a frustrating situation and throw some light on 
f a personality. The correlation 


chodynamics 0 _ сог 
ee > Its of the present investigation and 


most accurate and th secuting-attorney as the least between the results. sent in 
accurate. There was а "Significant ditference in liking psychoanalytic theories of neurosis 1s discussed. (French 
between the Barnum and actual interpretation, although summary) (24 ref.)—English summary. 
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7429. Rosenberg, Arthur H. & McGarry, A. Louis. 
(Justice Administration of the City of Boston, Mass.) 
Competency for trial: The making of an expert. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 
1092-1096.—Describes the 4-yr examination of the 
competency for trial issue in Massachusetts, and suggests 
that neither the psychiatric nor the legal profession in the 
state is currently able to deal satisfactorily with the issue. 
It is considered likely that overburdened judges will 
continue to delegate decision making on the competency 
issue to psychiatrists. The necessity for special forensic 
training and experience for psychiatrists is, therefore, 
suggested so that they may responsibly produce expert 
opinions on the subject.—Journal abstract. 

7430. Routh, Donald K. & King, Keith M. (U. North 
Carolina, North Carolina Memorial Hosp.) Social class 
bias in clinical judgment. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2) 202-207. 
—Reexamined the findings of S. D. Lee (1968 doctoral 
dissertation) on the tendency of psychiatric residents to 
ascribe more severe psychopathology to lower-class 
patients. 15 clinical psychologists and 32 undergraduates 
were asked to rate a series of paragraphs which described 
stimulus persons who were either (a) lower or middle 
class, as indicated by their occupations; (b) normal, 
neurotic, or psychotic, as indicated by behavioral 
statements; and (c) neutral or depressed in emotional 

state. Results show a significant effect of social class on 
judgments of likelihood of need for professional help for 
an emotional problem, but in the opposite direction from 
Lee's findings. Middle-class persons in the present study 
were generally rated more likely to need help. The social 
class effect was expecially marked when the ratings were 
done by laymen, when the stimulus person was normal in 
behavior, or when he was neutral in mood. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7431. Sandifer, Myron G. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
School) Science and set in treatment decisions. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 
1140-1145.—Attempted to explain why psychiatrists 
differ in their decisions regarding treatment. 6 psychi- 
atrists participated in making diagnoses and treatment 
recommendations on 6 patients based on a film interview 
of each. Patients differed in degree of psychopathology 
and ease of obtaining diagnostic agreement. Differences 
over the usage of phenothiazines were best explained by 
differences in diagnosis; differences in psychotherapy 
were best explained by the psychiatrists’ "set" regarding 
psychotherapy. However, differences regarding the 
decision to hospitalize a patient could not be accounted 
for.—Journal abstract. 

7432. Schroeder, Harold E. (Kent State U.) Use of 
feedback in clinical prediction. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 265- 
269.—Describes an experiment in which 80 male under- 
graduate judges made predictions about the actual 
behavior of a target S (presented on videotape) under 4 
conditions of feedback and 2 levels of experience. 
Feedback conditions included no feedback, outcome 
feedback, and 2 conditions in which judges formed 
explicit hypotheses about the relations between behav- 
ioral cues and the criterion behavior. Results indicate 
that predictive accuracy was greater when feedback was 
applied to the basis for the prediction than when applied 

to "gut" impressions. Judges forming hypotheses were 
also able to learn from experience. The level of 
experience manipulation yielded no significant results. 
—Journal abstract. 
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7433. Spiro, Herzl R., Siassi, Iradj, & Crocetti, Guido 
M. (Rutgers State U., Medical School) What gets 
surveyed in a psychiatric survey? A case study of 
the MacMillan Index. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154(2), 105-114.— Tests and 
analyzes the operation of one of the earliest psychiatric 
screening instruments, which is still a very suitable 
instrument for surveying a general population with lay 
interviewers. The instrument used was an abbreviated 
version of the MacMillan Index. The research design was 
to compare the scores obtained from a general popu- 
lation (888 Ss) with the scores obtained by a group of 
clinic patients (30 Ss) from the same population. Results 
show that the index clearly discriminates between 
patients and the undiagnosed parent population. 13 of 
the 15 questions discriminate between the 2 groups 
beyond chance (p < .0001). A principal factor analysis 
indicates the operation of 2 independent factors in the 
responses of nonpatients, | characterized by impaired 
work and social functioning and the other by symptoms 
of general anxiety. Discriminant function analysis 
reveals key questions, 2 dealing with impaired function, 1 
with somatic distress, and 1 with fear of a "nervous 
breakdown." The economy, ease, and speed of admin- 
istration of the MacMillan Index, combined with its 
demonstrated ability to discriminate between known 
patients and a general population, make it an excellent 
instrument for psychiatric epidemiological studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

7434. Vath, Raymond; Miranda, Manuel; Becker, 
Joseph, & Gibson, Stephen. (U. Washington) Attempted 
validation of a “pragmatic classification of de- 
pression.” Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
287-290.—Assessed limited aspects of M. Blinder's (see 
PA, Vol. 40:13341) pragmatically derived classification 
of depressives based on syndrome characteristics. Blind- 
er's syndrome descriptions were cast into items for an 
O-rated interview and into a parallel, patient-rated 
schedule. Inter-O ratings of 20 depressives were statis 
tically reliable (р < .001). 42 patients’ self-ratings wert 
positively related to О ratings, (р = .01), but Os rated 
patients as more depressed than patients rated them- 
selves (p = .01). O ratings only of 75 patients were factor 
analyzed. The unrotated factors obtained accorde 
better with previous factor analytic studies than with the 
syndrome aspect of Blinder’s pragmatic classification 
—Journal abstract. 

7435. Waldmann, Klaus D. & Klingberg, Ursula. 
(Friedrich-Schiller-U., Hans Berger Clinic of Psychiatry 
& Neurology, Jena, E. Germany) Die Bedeutung 
beruflicher Faktoren bel der Entstehung abnormer 
psychischer Reaktionen und Entwicklungen. [The 
Significance of occupational factors in the occurrence oi 
abnormal psychiatric reactions and development.] Р. yl 
chiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 19 f 
(Dec), Vol. 23(12), 675-685.—Reports that a variety 0 
undifferentiated psychiatric complaints traceable tO 
occupational stresses take effect only when they reac : 
the chronic stage. Differences in symptomatology an 
noted between sexes and within a range of occupationa 
= ae ref.)—K. J. Hartman. БЕРЕ 

. Weissman, М; M., Prusoff, Brigi zi 
Paykel, Eugene S. (Yale U., Medical School) Checklist 
quantification of a psychological therapy: Р 
studies of reliability and utility. Journal of Мета 
Mental Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154(2), 125-136.— 2 
scribes а checklist for the quantification of data gather ч 
in therapeutic interviews, along with reliability СО 


ong 
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ficients and pilot studies using this checklist. Items 
include the number of sessions attended and missed by 
patients, topics discussed by patients, amount of time 
given to discussing a topic, and affects displayed by 
patients during therapeutic sessions. Ss were 40 de- 
pressed females, predominately outpatients, 25-60 yr. 
old. All received amitriptyline for at least 2 mo. and were 
seen once or twice а wk. by psychiatric social workers. 
The checklist was filled out by the therapist after an 
interview or by 5 other raters using tapes of the 
interview. Reliability coefficients ranged from .67 to .96 
for topic and time ratings and from .65 to .95 for affect 
ratings. Pilot data are presented demonstrating group 
similarities for the 40 depressed Ss, also data demon- 
strating the checklist's ability to differentiate between 2 
Ss seen over an 8-mo period. (22 ref)—R. Denis. 

7437. Wichlacz, Casimer R., Jones, D, & 
Stayer, Stephen J. (U.S. Army 97th General Hosp., 
Frankfurt on Main, W. Germany) Psychiatric predic- 
tions and recommendations: А longitudinal study of 
character and behavior disorder patients. Military 
Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 137(2), 54-58.—Examined the 
effect of a psychiatrist’s predictions regarding outcome 
оп а group of enlisted army personnel. It was found that 
(a) Ss who were predicted failures, but who were not 
recommended for discharge, had a significantly better 
outcome than Ss who were predicted failures but were 
recommended for discharge; and (b) Ss with positive 
predictions by the psychiatrist were mo different in 
Outcome from Ss with negative predictions whose 
records were changed to indicate that no separation was 
recommended. Professional personnel were found to be 
better in predicting successes than failures.—G. А. Clum. 
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E 7438. Roth, Martin. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
ngland) Human violence as viewed from the psy 
chiatric clinic. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 128(0), 1043-1056- Validation for etho- 
logical theories about the origins of human violence and 
aggression may be sought in certain well-studied forms 
a behavior. Observations in relation to crime and other 
orms of violent conduct have provided answers to the 
questions posed; factors in the familial and social 
environment prove to account for most of the variation 
Observed. Such “frustrative-impulsive” forms of aggres- 
Sion are associated with mány indices of personality 
amage. The forms of behavior exemplified by political, 
religious, and revolutionary wars are termed "altruistic. 
They have expended lives in vast numbers but would not 
have been possible without the peculiarly human 
characteristic of self-sacrifice. Psychiatry has an Imper. 
tant task in more precisely defining and depicting these 
Phenomena and in studying their underlying causes. 


tef.)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Addiction 
н 43%, Cohen, Melvin & Klein, Donald F. (Hillside 
osp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Social values and drug use 
poong psychiatric patients. American Journal 0) 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 1017-1019— Admin. 
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abusers and a control group of 100 age-matched 
non-drug-users to determine whether drug users rejected 
typical middle-class values significantly more often than 
non-drug-users. It was found that the drug users rejected 
values that connoted the Protestant ethic of hard work, 
restraint, and discipline more often than the non- 
drug-users; however, they were not more rejecting of 
values that would help them succeed in society, e.g., 
money, marriage, education, and job security.—Journal 
abstract. 

7440. Dole, Vincent P. (Rockefeller U.) Detoxifi- 
cation of sick addicts in prison. /4MA: Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1972(Apr), Vol. 220(3), 
366-369.—Describes the successful methadone detoxifi- 
cation of more than 22,000 heroin addicts during a 9-mo 
period in the detention jails of New York City. Dosage 
schedules and dispensing routines had to be standardized 
in order to conduct such a large program within the cell 
blocks. Violence and suicide, which had been frequent 
before the treatment program was started, was com- 
pletely eliminated in the detoxification areas. The 
treatment program became a starting point for place- 
ment of addicts in community-based narcotics treatment 
programs. It is concluded that the availability of such a 
program to all incarcerated addicts might significantly 
reduce addiction-related crimes.—Journal abstract. 

7441. Einstein, Stanley (Ed.). (New Jersey Coll. of 
Medicine & Dentistry, Inst. for the Study of Drug 
Addiction, Newark) Methadone maintenance. New 
York, N.Y.: Marcel Dekker, 1971. xiii, 249 p. $12.50. 

7442. Nail, Richard L., Gunderson, E. K., & Thomp- 
son, Frank A. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) A preliminary study 
of drug abuse among psychiatric inpatients. Military 
Medicine, 1972(Mar), Vol. 137(3), 119-121.—Describes 
diagnostic and demogra hic evaluations made on а 
sample of 109 active duty naval service personnel 
admitted to a psychiatric service specifically for drug 
abuse. 88% of the sample were from the Ist 3 pay grades 
and the modal age was 20. It was found that Ss (a) 


tended to score slightly higher on the eneral classi- 
fication test than the average navy enlisted men, and 
a diagnosis of immature 


were likely to be given ) t 
personality. 27% were involved with drug or poison 
intoxication, 14% hallucinogenics, 12% opium and its 
derivatives, and only 4% cannabis sativa.—G. A. Clum, 

7443. Spensley, James & Rockwell, Don А, (Sacra- 
nty Mental Health Services, Medical Center, 
osis during methylphenidate abuse. 


Ni 

86(16), 88 1 
КАЯ, abuse with particular attention to the devel- 
opment of psyc 
ER his 28-yr-old wife who h 
methylphenidate for 3 
presented to illustrate CO 
stimulant abuse. (26 ref.) 


Alcoholism 
7444. Amat Aguirre, E. La atrofia cerebral in el 
im tremens. Cerebral atrophy in delirium 
aay нано, 1970(Oct), Vol. 


J Archivos de ) 
treme 3-430.—Describes the study of 6 chronic male 


alcoholics with a mean age of 46 and a mean of 20 yr. of 
Their symptomatology was described with 


istered 2 soci is Ways to Live test alcoholism. ә : c 
and the Six MEE HEURE авы middle-class drug regard to psychopathological, neurological, somatic, and 
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analytical aspects. 4 Ss who had suffered from delirium 
tremens (DTs) were studied pneumoencephalographi- 
cally. Symmetric cortical atrophy, most obvious in the 
frontal lobes, with dilation of the lateral ventricles, was 
noted. This was not apparent in a group of chronic 
alcoholics who had not suffered DTs. This led to 
consideration of the relation between forms of exo- 
genous reaction and psychoorganic syndrome. (English 
& French summaries)—P. Hertzberg. 

7445. Cohen, Miriam; Liebson, Ira A., & Faillace, 
Louis A. (Baltimore City Hosp., Alcohol Research Unit, 
Md.) A technique for establishing controlled drink- 
ing in chronic alcoholics. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 46-49.—Examined the use 
of improved living conditions as a contingency man- 
agement procedure in a study with 5 39-50 yr. old 
alcoholics. Ss could drink up to 10 oz. of alcohol each 
day of the 5-wk study. An A-B-A-B-A design was used in 
which Ss who drank 5 oz. or less in the A condition were 
put into the enriched environment with a variety of 
special privileges. In condition B there was no contin- 
gency on drinking, all Ss being in an impoverished 
environment. 4 Ss drank the full 10 oz. during the 
noncontingent periods. During the contingent periods, 3 
Ss drank 5 oz. and 2 Ss drank less in order to remain in 
the enriched environment. Results suggest that drinking 
patterns in the alcoholic can be altered by contingency 
management procedures.—S. Knapp. 

‚7446. Curran, J. Roger & Wetmore, Stephen J. (U. 
Michigan, Medical Center) Alcoholic myopathy. Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 
19-22.— Presents a case report of a 50-yr-old Negro male 
with acute alcoholic myopathy. 

7447. Schuckit, Mare A., Goodwin, Donald A., & 
Winokur, George. (U. California, San Diego) A study of 
alcoholism in half siblings. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 128(9), 1132-1136.— Studied 
the incidence of alcoholism in children who had an 
alcoholic. biologic parent but who were raised by 
nonalcoholic parent figures and in children who did not 
have an alcoholic biologic parent and who were raised 
by alcoholic parent figures. Similarly, children with and 
without alcoholic biologic parents who shared their 
childhood homes with alcoholic probands were com- 
pared. Ss were 164 half siblings of 69 22-54 yr. old 
patents representing 10% of the admissions to a state 
hospital alcoholic unit over ап 18-mo period. It was 
found that for each comparison of genetic and envi- 
ronmental factors, the genetic factor seemed to be more 
closely associated with the development of alcoholism 
—Journal abstract. f 


Suicide 

7448. Barraclough, B. M. & Shea, Marian. (Grayling- 
well Hosp., Clinical Psychiatry үре [iniri el 
land) A comparison between “Samaritan suicides” 
and living Samaritan clients. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 79-84.—Compared 
45 former Samaritan clients who did commit suicide to a 
control group of living Samaritan clients. The Samar- 
itans are a large lay agency for suicide prevention 
founded in 1953. Purpose of the study was to develop 
objective criteria to help Samaritans and similar groups 
discriminate between high and low risk clients. The best 
discriminating measures were previous history of psy- 
chiatric treatment, and being in contact with other 
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agencies. Lesser indicators of risk may be greater age, 
being male, disrupted marriage, living alone, history of 
previous suicide attempts, and psychological as opposed 
to practical problems.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7449. Fawcett, Jan. (1601 W Taylor St., Chicago, Ill.) 
Suicidal depression and physical illness. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 219(10), 1303-1306.— Discusses and presents a case 
history of a 50-yr-old male to illustrate the high 
association of suicide with active physical illness. The 
risk is increased when symptoms of clinical depression 
(e.g. loss of appetite, sleep disturbance, or feelings of 
hopelessness) are also present. Additional alerting 
factors are previous history of affective illness, previous 
suicidal behavior, and limited interpersonal resources. 
Patients should be queried about suicidal thoughts, since 
they will frequently admit to such with relief of anxiety. 
Measures for protection of the patient should be 
instituted immediately until psychiatric evaluation and 
care can be obtained. It is concluded that explanations of 
the relationship of suicidal impulses to depressive illness 
and the communication of a realistic attitude of 
therapeutic optimism will help to diminish anxiety in the 
patient and Tis family.—Journal abstract. 

7450. H y, John A., Puccio, Dominick; Niswan- 
der, G. Donald, & Casey, Thomas M. (New Hampshire 
Div. of Mental Health, Concord) An analysis of the 
sequence of selected events in the lives of a 
suicidal population: A preliminary report. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154Q), 
137-140.—Examines the sequence of events preceding 
the suicides of 158 persons who had been patients at the 
New Hampshire Hospital from 1940-1970. АП of the 
suicides occurred between 1955 and the present. Hospital 
charts provided data for the sequence of events but did 
not include events after the patient left the hospital. The 
sequence of events for the group as a whole was 
difficulty with drinking, followed by a cluster of 
difficulties with family members, work, sex, and non- 
family members. This cluster was followed by psychiatric 
treatment, fear of serious illness, tiredness of life, suicide 
attempt, difficulty with drugs, suicide threat, fear л 
death, and finally psychiatric hospitalization. Fear 0 
serious illness and difficulty with drugs were the 2 events 
least likely to appear in the sequence.—R. Denis. 

7451. Linehan, Marsha M. Toward a theory of Se* 
differences in suicidal behavior. Crisis Intervention, 
1971, Vol. 3(4), 93-101.—Proposes a theory of suicid 
behavior which posits social acceptability and 5000 
expectations as the primary bases for explaining differ- 
ences between males and females in the degree to whio 
each sex attempts or commits suicide. It is conclu i 
that research is needed to study relationships bet D 
cultural expectations and suicidal behavior—E. Р 2 

7452. Montgomery, Frederick A. & Stephens, Michie 
(1424 Summitview, Yakima, Wash.) Suicide gesture 
at Fort Leonard Wood: A follow-up study. Militar) 
Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 137(2), 59-60.—Reports that 
of 117 suicide gestures seen in 1 training сатр, ide 
separated from the service. In addition, 8 were Cons 
ered deserters. Of the 75 who were returned to duty, nd 
were found to have completed basic combat training а 
advanced individual training at the end of а 
follow-up period —G. A. Clum. pan. 

7453. Sabbath, Joseph C. (165 Paulson Rd., we да] 
Mass.) The role of the parents in adolescent su (- 
behavior. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1971(Jul), VOL- 
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8), 211-220.—Postulates that rejecting parental behavior 
stimulates the adolescent to fulfill his wishes by suicide. 
His conflicts revive the parents’ unresolved personal 
conflictual relationships. Abandonment by parents turns 
their anger to himself and his suicidal attempt complies 
with the parents’ conscious and unconscious wishes to be 
rid of him.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

‚ 1454. Schulman, Robert. (Menninger Foundation, 
Div. of Law & Psychiatry, Topeka, Kan.) Suicide 
prevention and the volunteer. Menninger Perspective, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3(3), 15-18.—Discusses the need for 
volunteers in suicide prevention centers. The charac- 
teristics of the volunteers, their training, and the rewards 
and disappointments of the work are described. 

_ 7455. Spalt, Lee & Weisbuch, Jonathan B. (Wash- 
ington U., Medical School) Suicide: An epidemiologic 
study. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
33(1), 23-29.—Conducted a retrospective, analytical 
study of all reported suicides in Jessamine County, 
Kentucky, during the 5-yr period from 1963-1967. 18 
suicides, 18 matched controls, and 30 random controls 
were studied. 66 precoded questionnaires were com- 
pleted during interviews with informants. Results (a) 
demonstrate that high suicide risk individuals and 
potential suicides can be recognized, and (b) suggest that 
some suicides may be avoided. The suicide victims’ 
attitudes about income, work, and self correlated most 
significantly with suicide risk. Other factors associated 
with suicide are discussed. (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Crime 

7456. Allersma, J. (State U. Groningen, Inst. of 
Criminology, Netherlands) Ouderdom en criminaliteit. 
[Criminality in old age.) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
Gerontologie, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 285-293.—Criminal- 
ity in older persons is determined by several psycho- 
logical factors and by sociological situations related to 
old age. Sexual offenses persist in old аре, while other 
types of criminality diminish. Older women play a part 
in crimes against property, and crimes may be commit. 
ted by older persons who are first offenders. (28 
tef.)—English summary. 

B 7457. Kirby, Edward A., Lyle, William, & Amble, 
ruce R. (Decatur Public Schools, Ш.) Reading and 
PSycholinguistic processes in inmate problem 
readers. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Мау), 
Yi 5(5), 295-298.—Administered the Illinois Test of 
Sycholinguistic Abilities to 24 prison inmates with poor 
reading ability. The auditory subtest scores Were signif- 
icantly related to reading ability, while the visual subtest 
Scores were not. 

7458. Kluttz, John R. (Ball State О.) The effects 
Crisis counseling has upon the attitudes of inmates 
bus are granted or denied parole. Dissertation 

bstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5548. 
wiht Krauss, Herbert H., Robinson, Ira; Janzen, 
Y Шат, & Cauthen, Nelson. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 

ork) Predictions of ethical risk taking by psycho- 
Pane and non-psychopathic criminals. Psychological 
Ren ts, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 83-88.—Describes S 
Date and Н. Rawson's (see PA, Vol. 37:7633) Behavior 
prediction Scale as a questionnaire assessing sensitivity 
1 components of the ethical-risk situation: expectancy 
or gain, magnitude of gain, likelihood of punishment 
and severity of punishment. When 15 psychopathic and 

nonpsychopathic male prisoners were contrasted, only 
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the psychopaths were sensitive to the expectation of gain. 
Neither group was sensitive to either magnitude of gain 
or likelihood of punishment, both were sensitive to the 
magnitude of punishment. These results differ markedly 
from the finding that “normal” populations exhibit 
sensitivity to all of these components.—Journal abstract. 

7460. Martin Canivell, Joaquín. La prevención del 
delito. [The prevention of crime.] Revista del Instituto de 
la Juventud, 1971(Aug), No. 36, 47-66.— Discusses. the 
difficulty of conducting experiments to determine the 
most effective crime prevention programs, and the 
costliness of such programs, The problems involve 
priority, penal codes, political decisions, and the rights of 
individuals. Among the institutions that should be 
concerned with prevention are the United Nations, the 
State, the community, school, family, police, probation 
agencies, and social service agencies. (21 ref.)—M. 
Lorang. 

7461. McCall, Carol Irene. (U. Florida) An inves- 
tigation of language deficiency in a female prison 

pulation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-В), 6101. 

7462. Shagoury, Paul B. (U. Florida) An exploratory 
investigation of homicidal behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6061. 

7463. Weissman, Lester; Moore, James D., & Whit- 
man, Erwin N. (Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N.J.) 
Motivation and the prisoner volunteer: A preliminary 
report. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 12(2-3), 95-100.—Considers the moti- 
vation of 185 prisoners, in a Western State prison with a 
total population of 269, who volunteered to be Ss in drug 
studies. 114 of the volunteers answered a questionnaire 
listing 10 motive choices. Of the motives most often 


breaking the monotony of prison life; and 2 expressed 


altruism (d 
tant). 22 of the 84 nonvolunteers answered an 8-choice 


questionnaire. Fe: ] 
experimental drug was given most often as the reason for 


not volunteering—P. Fi 'ederman. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


7464. Alvarez Villar, A. & del Campo Urbano, J. (84-C 
Avenida del Generalísimo, Madrid, Spain) Aspectos 
somáticos de la delincuencia juvenil. [Somatic 
aspects of juvenile delinquency.) Archivos de Neuro- 
biologia, 1970(Oct), Vol. 33(4), 397-422.—Reports the 

lete physical examination, including 


results of a сотр , ind 
family medical histories, of 100 16-21 yr. old imprisoned 


male delinquents. The clinical examination included 
chest xri and use of the ELDON cards to study blood 
the Rh factor. It is d. that xps 

uency is a multisided roblem which does not relate to 
diy tological Воло on the part of delinquents. 
ical illnesses were noted: digestive disorders 
гсшаќогу, sexual, and 
(English & French summaries)—P. 


„ Martin & Sinclar Тар, us UA 
Families, hostels an elinquents: An 
кы assess cause and effect. British Journal of 
71(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 213-229. Examines 


iminology, 19 1 
pi Коп? studies, one on male adolescent probationers 
living with their families, the other on male adolescent 


probationers living in probation hostels. Both studies 
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agreed on the importance of the environment in causing 
delinquency, and largely agreed on the type of family 
group likely to promote or discourage delinquency. The 
behavior of the adolescent delinquent in both the 
institution and the family appeared to be determined by 
his need for a firm father figure whose discipline was 
supported by his wife and who was not afraid of 
emotional involvement. The mother seemed to be 
important only in relation to the father. In assessing the 
problems presented by a delinquent, and in determining 
the best method of reducing the likelihood of further 
offenses, it seems essential to consider the immediate 
home environment of the offender at the time of the 
offense. The similarity between hostels and families 
associated with low reconviction rates suggests that a 
change in family circumstances would produce similar 
differences in reconviction rates to those produced by 
changes in hostel circumstances.—Journal summary. 

7466. Fitzgerald, Thomas J. (U. Utah) Contingency 
contracting: Work projects with male juvenile de- 
linquent probationers. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6073-6074. 

7467. Gath, Dennis; Tennent, Gavin, & Pidduck, 
Ronald. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford, England) Crimin- 
ological characteristics of bright delinquents. British 
Journal of Criminology, 1971(Jul),- Vol. 11(3), 275- 
279.—Compared the criminal characteristics of 50 
delinquent boys of superior intelligence with those of a 
control series of delinquents of average intelligence. The 
delinquency records of the 2 groups were similar in terms 
of previous convictions. The bright boys made their Ist 
court appearance at a later age. There were no inter- 
group differences in choice of offense, but more high-IQ 
boys committed offenses which seemed to be psycho- 
logically determined. The bright boys were treated more 
leniently by the courts.—Journal. abstract. 

7468. Hahn, Paul Н, (Xavier U., Cincinnati) The 
juvenile offender and the law. Cincinnati, O.: W. H. 
Anderson, 1971. xx, 416 р. 

7469. Hindelang, Michael J. (State U. New York, 

Albany) The relationship of self-reported delin- 
quency to scales of the CPI and MMPI. Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 63(1), 75-81.—Administered the Psychopathic 
Deviate (PD) scale of the MMPI, and the Socialization 
(SO), Self Control (SC), and Responsibility (RE) scales 
of the CPI to 2 samples of male Ss from Catholic high 
schools in generally middle-class areas. The tests were 
part of a larger battery, including a self-report index of 
delinquent behavior, to further explore the finding that 
the MMPI and CPI had been able to consistently 
differentiate offenders from nonoffenders among Ss with 
police or court records. Findings indicate that Ss 
engaging in wide delinquent activities, compared to those 
who are not, are more stubborn, undependable, and 
deceitful (SO); more immature, moody, and undercon- 
trolled (RE); more impulsive, shrewd, uninhibited, 
aggressive, and pleasure-seeking (SC); and show absence 
of deep emotional response, inability to. profit from 
experience, and disregard for social mores (PD).—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7470. Logan, Daniel A. (YMCA, Kansas City, Mo.) 
Community-based treatment for juveniles using 
volunteers. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 26-30.—Describes the vol- 
unteers as "ordinary people with extraordinary pa- 
tience," most of whom are in their 20s and 30s and of 
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middle income. 4 screening and selection criteria are 
used: (a) the ability to relate to persons from a wide 
variety of backgrounds, (b) the stability to endure 
considerable frustration without giving up, (c) a com- 
mitment which is realistic in terms of the work to be 
done, and (d) willingness to work cooperatively with staff 
and other volunteers. The program aims at building a 
trust relationship between the juvenile and adult vol- 
unteer and at enabling the youth to make better use of 
community resources (e.g., getting a job, continuing his 
education). Various questions are raised about recruiting 
enough of the right kind of volunteer, the motivation of 
the volunteer, the differential perception of volunteers by 
the community and professionals, the proper training 
and need for supervision, and the success of the 
volunteer program.—J. Sorokac. 

7471. Noble, Grant. (U. Leicester, Center for Mass 
Communication Research, England) Discrimination 
between different forms of televised aggression by 
delinquent and non-delinquent boys. British Journal 
of Criminology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 230-244.—Used the 
sequential form of the repertory grid test to measure the 
relative abilities of delinquents and controls to provide 
constructs (verbal categories/scales) by which they 
discriminated between different types of aggressive TV 
programs. Repertory grid methodology was employed so 
that а comparison could be made between delinquent 
and matched control boys in regard to a measure of the 
intensity of conceptual relationships, i.e. the overall 
tendency that the elicited constructs or verbal categories 
were associated or disassociated. Delinquents provided 
fewer constructs than controls, but there were no 
significant differences between samples as regards 
intensity scores. No significant differences were found 
between delinquents assessed as aggressive (whether 
rated by peers or by psychologists) and nonaggressive 
delinquents or controls. Data are discussed in relation to 
the hypothesis that delinquents imitate the aggressive 
behavior of TV models.—Journal abstract. 

7472. Sivanandam, Chandra. (Osmania U., Hydera- 
bad, India) A study of frustration-reaction in delin- 
quent and non-delinquent children. /лаїат Journal of 
Social Work, 1971(Jul), Vol. 32(2), 151—154.—Admin- 
istered the Indian adaptation of the Rosenzweig Р 
Study to 20 inmates of а school for delinquent girls, 
14-18 yr. old, and to a control group of 20 school- 
children. It is concluded that nondelinquents are ШИ, 
overtly aggressive, whereas delinquents are significantly 
less extrapunitive and more intropunitive.—/. W. Kidor}. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


7473. Atwood, Robert W. & Howell, Robert J 
(Eastern Washington State Coll.) Pupillometric an 
Personality test score differences of female 9° 
gressing pedophiliacs and normals. Psychono"" 
Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(2), 115-116.— Compare cs 
Broup of 10 incarcerated female-aggressing pedophilia c 
with a control group of 10 nondeviate inmates Бу 
responses to an MMPI sexual deviancy scale апо = 
Pupillometrics. On the sexual deviance scale, using g 
cutting score of 43, only 1 S was misidentified. Resu 4 
indicate significant differences in the pupil © as 
responses between the 2 groups, The nondeviate 
consistently dilated to pictures of adult females an ien 
female-aggressing pedophiliacs did not dilate oF Cher 
strict: Female-aggressing pedophiliacs, on the 0 
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hand, most often showed pupil dilation to pictures of 
immature females, while only 5 nondeviates showed 
pupil dilation. It appears that both instruments have 
significant value in identifying incarcerated female- 
aggressing pedophiliacs from other incarcerated but 
nondeviate males.—Journal abstract. 

7474. Clark, Thomas R. & Epstein, Ralph. (26300 
Westphal Dr., Dearborn Heights, Mich.) Self-concept 
and expectancy for social reinforcement in noninsti- 
tutionalized male homosexuals. Journal or Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 174- 
180.—Selected a total of 80 college-educated, socially- 
functioning homosexual males (including teachers and 
other professionals) with high or low scores on the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale. Ss guessed at the fre- 
quency of smiling and angry faces, a task adapted from 
D. Rosenhan and S. Messick's (see РА, Vol. 40:2293) 
study of heterosexual males. Results provide evidence for 
the interaction. of self-concept and the sex of the 
expected faced, and the tendency to over- and under- 
estimate the number of faces. The significant Sex 
X Dominant Input (the measure of expectancy) inter- 
action was contingent on self-concept. Results are 
comparable to those of Rosenhan and Messick, sug- 
gesting that the generalization that male homosexuals 
have a preference for objects of the same sex (based on a 
high expectancy for negative reinforcement from female 
figures) may need qualification or revision. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7415. Cooper, Alan J., Ismail, A. A., Phanjoo, A. L,& 
Love, D. L. (Huntingdon Research Centre, England) 
Antiandrogen (cyproterone acetate) therapy in 
deviant hypersexuality. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 59-63.— Discusses 3 case 
histories of oversexed men who showed almost complete 
inhibition of erectile and ejaculatory capacity after 1 wk. 
of the drug, which also had a general tranquilizing effect. 
Fantasy and other psychological response was reduced 
but not completely suppressed, except for the homo- 
sexual case. No severe adverse side effects, e.g, femini- 
zation or weakness, were recorded. Drug effects were 
reversible when the medication was withdrawn. (21 
ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

7476. Flores, J. В. & Garcia Trovato, M. (Salud 
Docentes del Rímac Hosp. Center, Lima, Peru) El 
síndrome transexual. [The transsexual syndrome.] 
Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 
31-57 —Reviews the historical development of the 
transsexual syndrome in the field of psychiatry, and the 
published literature on its definition, etiology, and 
clinical signs and symptoms. Diagnosis and treatment 
are discussed. It is concluded that surgical treatment 
produces better results than either psychotherapy Ог 
other somatotherapies, although this issue is still highly 
controversial. (English, French, & German summaries) 
(52 re.) —L. М. Laosa. 

7477. Kwawer, Jay S. (New York U.) An experi- 
mental study of psychoanalytic theories of overt 
male homosexuality. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6053. ; 

7478. Leonhard, Karl. (Humboldt U. Berlin, E. 
Germany) Lernen, Gewóhnung, Prägung in diver- 
genten Entwicklungen kindlicher Persónlichkeiten. 
[Learning, habit formation, imprinting in divergent 
developments of children's personalities.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
23(12), 665-674. Discusses meaning of learning, habit 
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formation, and Lorenzian imprinting. Fetishism and 
forms of homosexuality are related to early impressions. 
Case histories relate disturbances in childhood learning, 
habit formation, and imprinting to chronic manifes- 
tations in adults.—K. J. Hartman. 

_ 7479. Lihn, Henry. (435 N. Roxbury Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif) Sexual masochism: A case report. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 
469-478.— Presenting symptoms of the patient included 
anxiety attacks, depression, ulcers. Medication and 
alcohol failed to alleviate symptoms. After analysis was 
started, sexual deviations were revealed. The patient 
experienced sexual excitement when bitten by men, girls, 
or dogs. Case terminated with patient establishing a 
“normal” sexual relationship with a girl whom he later 
married. (39 ref.)—J. S. Chyatte. 

7480. Manosevitz, Martin. The development of 
male homosexuality. Journal of Sex Research, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 31-40.—Compared information ob- 
tained from the Life History Questionnaire of childhood 
sexual experiences, masturbation, courtship activities, 
and attitudes of 28 homosexual and 22 heterosexual 
males. The major significant results indicate that (a) 
homosexuals recalled having a strong sexual attraction to 
a boy and men more often than heterosexuals; (b) fewer 
heterosexuals reported engagement in sexual activity 
with another male during childhood, (c) more homo- 
sexuals acknowledged masturbating prior to age 13, and 
(d) more homosexual men never dated girls on a regular 
basis.—E. B. Jaffa. f 

7481. May, Eugene P. (U. Illinois) A study of 
therapists’ and homosexuals’ philosophies of hu- 
man nature and attitudes toward deviant behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6056. 

7482. Parker, William. Homosexuality: A selective 
bibliography of over 3,000 items. Metuchen, N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press, 1971. viii, 323 p. $9. 


MENTAL DISORDER 
rgeret, Jean. Les états limites: Réflexions 
et hypothèses sur la théorie de la clinique analy- 
tique. [Borderline states: Reflections and hypotheses on 
the theory of the analytic clinic.] Revue Française de 


Psychanalyse, 1970(Jul), Vol. 344), 601-633.—With 
reference to Freudian theory and supporting Шш, 
choses an 


presented with reference to a 
type. 3 case observations, a 30- an: 
38-yr-old female, are presente 


that the states have thei тез! 
development, a precocious trauma, which is character- 


i ive i i ly impulse 
ized by 3 factors: affective immaturity, too ear! 
provocation, and regression specific to borderline states. 


Uh M DU. David А„ et al. (Galesburg State 
Research Hosp., Thudichum Psychiatric Research Lab., 
Ill) The e! of aging on schizophrenic and 
mentally defective patients: Visual, auditory, and 
grip strength measurements. Journal 9 Gerontology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 26(2), 137-145.—Studie 2 groups P 
male mental patients, 11 schizophrenics and 11 maa 
defectives 43—65 yr. old, over а period of 12 Ө! isual 
acuity, hearing, and grip strength were tested twice 
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yearly. 24 matched male hospital employees, tested only 
once on the measures, were used for comparison. Results 
indicated that the schizophrenic Ss ра normal 
standards of nonpsychiatric individuals for both far- and 
near-point visual acuity as well as for visual fields. The 
mentally defective Ss yielded normal results for far-point 
acuity but had uniformly lower results in tests for near 
vision than the schizophrenics or normal Ss. Both 
schizophrenic and mental defective Ss showed greater 
hearing loss than the control Ss, particularly at the lower 
frequencies. In grip strength, control Ss scored i 
schizophrenics medium, and mental defectives low. 
all 3 measures, the mentally defective Ss exhibited lower 
scores and had poorer results than the schizophrenics 
and controls of comparable age. (42 ref.)—A. J. Traxler. 
7485. Costello, Raymond M., Tiffany, Donald W., & 
Gier, Richard Н. (U. Texas, Medical School, San 
Antonio) Methodological issues and racial (black- 
fs Sap enti 2 the rn" Journal of Con- 
sultin, піса! Psychology, ), Vol. 38(2), 
161-168.—Compared the MMPI profits of 160 white 
and 160 black psychiatric patients matched for sex, 
socioeconomic status (education and occupation), hos- 
pital status, age, and duration of illness, Phase 1 analysis 
used all profiles, while Phase 2 (n = 116) was limited to 
valid profiles. Results show that (a) race was a primary 
source of variance, (b) dependent measures were not 
entirely comparable, and (c) application of selection 
criteria was a powerful parameter influencing outcome. 
Blacks elevated Scales F, 1, 5, 8, 9, and the overall profile 
mean, elevated Scale 8 as the highest and Scale | as the 
2nd-highest code, and produced more 8-6 and 2-4 codes 
than wi ites, Whites elevated Scale 3 and 7 as the highest 
and 2nd-highest point codes, and produced 2-7 and 4-7 
codes more frequently. (18 tef.)—Journal abstract. 
7486. De Rosis, Helen A. (Roosevelt Hosp., Program 
for Prevention with Parent Groups, New York, N.Y.) 
Supervision of the first-year psychiatric resident. 


the relative truth of the e enda Statements about 
е resident may then either 


discussed. A case history is pre i a 

patient-management ТОБЫ eae pie ag 
7487. Free Thoi 

Ireland) Observations on mania. In 


of Psycho-Analysis, 971, Vol. 52(4), 479-486. 5 


latter includes a decathexis from e; я 

2 £ nn. Xternal 
Behaviorally schizophrenia is at the inactive even 
mania at the overactive end 
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continuum. Libidinal regression may occur where only 
pleasurable stimuli are recognized and unpleasant ong 
(dangerous) nullified. Overactivity accompanies this 
expression of drive derivatives and may have a basis in 
neurochemistry.—J. S. Chyatte. 

7488. Gentry, W. Doyle & Kirwin, Paul M. (Duke U, 
Medical Center) Constriction, aggression, and as. 
sertive training. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol, 
30(1), 297-298.—Obtained Pearsonian correlations be- 
tween scores on the Buss-Durkee Hostility-Guilt Inven- 
tory and the Bates-Zimmerman constriction scale (see 
PA, Vol. 46:6998) for 17 psychiatric patients selected for 
assertive training. Constriction appeared negatively 
related to motor components of aggression (assault and 
verbal aggression) but unrelated to attitudinal hostility, 
—Journal abstract. 

7489. Janssen, R. Н. & Topman, R. M баши 
Чеп, Inst. of Conflict Psychology, Netherlands) 
н. tussen endogene еп neurotische de- 
pressies. [Differentiation between endogenous and 
neurotic depression.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1971(Jul), Vol. 26(7), 
454-475.—Reviews the literature on endogenous and 
neurotic depression. 9 endogenous depressive, 10 neu- 
тойс depressive, and 11 schizophrenic female psychiatric 
patients were studied using M. Hamilton's depression 
rating scale, the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric 
Scale, and various psychophysiological measures. As 
hypothesized, the most depressive Ss showed higher 
basal skin resistance, GSR amplitude to auditory stim! 
was equal in all groups, and basal skin resistance was 
higher in extroverts than introverts. The hypothesis i 
habituation of the GSR during auditory stimuli hn 
guter in neurotics than other groups was not Sup 
actor analysis on the correlations between experiment? 
variables yielded 5 factors: extroversion, neurotic de на 
siveness, performance speed, and physical and рѕус at 
simuli accounting for GSR reactivity. The Meer 
average factor scores were significantly differen o 
endogenous and neurotic depressives. A Куш: 
procedure based оп a quadratic discriminant func ii 
significantly differentiated the groups. Results ere 
е theory of quantitative differences between 
forms of depression. (39 ref.)—English зит ite 

7490. Kayton, Robert & Biller, Henry Les Md) 
George's County Mental Health Center, Cheva eut 
Sex-role development and psychopathology ЫЕ; 
males. Journal of Consulting & Clinical te 48 
1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 208-210.—Compared Ше” 
sponses of matched groups of 20 попрагапо! pen 
ophrenic, paranoid schizophrenic, neurotic, ап ity-femi- 
adult males on measures relating to masc i 
ninity of self-perceptions (Adject Check E CPI. 
interests and attitudes (the Femininity scale 0 d groups 
Results consistently indicate that all the disturbe, There 
were much less masculine than the normal disturbed 
were few clear-cut differences among the 
Broups.—Journal abstract. 5 

7491. Kelly, Desmond; Walter, C. J, Mitchell p 
Nita, & Sargant, William. (St. George's Host my as- 
School, London, England) Modified кш ОООО 
sessed clinically, physiologically and n British 
ically at six weeks and eighteen mon 554, 1% 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Јап), Vol. 1С pie- 
29.—Varieties of psychosurgery including bi rbital Ш" 
frontal leucotomy, stereotactic tractotomy, | eucotom 
dercutting, bimedial leucotomy, and rostra 
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produced improvement in 70% of 78 patients. Best 
short-term prognosis was with depression and anxiety, 
while 50% improvement was obtained with obsessional 
neurosis, schizophrenia, and personality disorder. Var- 
iables indicating a favorable outcome were a low stress 
forearm blood flow, high Extraversion score, diagnosis of 
chronic anxiety, and a high basal forearm blood flow. It 
is concluded that psychosurgery still has a place in the 
treatment of the severely disabled, with the stereotactic 
mune perhaps the most promising. (25 теѓ) К. L. 
штег. 

7492. Kiselev, Alexander S. (Serbsky Medical Inst. of 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, U.S.S.R.) Centralized 
system for collection and analysis of data on 
patients in the USSR. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 1019-1022.—A great need exists 
for information on the morbidity rates of diseases, 
especially of psychiatric disorders. A mathematically 
based model currently being used in the USSR is 
described in which physicians are required to register 
each patient. It is expected that the system will provide 
extensive information about morbidity rates for psy- 
chiatric disorders and about the demographic charac- 
teristics of various population groups that will be useful 
in planning and administering psychiatric services. 
—Journal abstract. 

7493. Ravensborg, Milton R. (Fergus Falls State 
Hosp., Minn.) Relationship of admitting symptoms to 
post-discharge functioning of psychiatric patients. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 222. 
—Grouped 110 discharged psychiatric patients on the 
basis of admission symptoms according to E. Zigler and 
L. Phillips’ (see PA, Vol. 38:10383) symptom categories. 
s were rated by a public health nursing consultant 3 mo. 
ater, 41 Ss, grouped as showing “self-deprivation and 
turning against the self,” were significantly more likely 
than those who showed avoidance of others (N = 49) to 
need no supervision, live independently, and be finan- 
cially self-sufficient, —Author abstract. 

4 7494. Subotnik, Leo. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
t. Cloud, Minn.) “Spontaneous remission” of devi- 
an MMPI profiles among college students. Journal of 
| onsulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Арт), Vol. 38(2), 
E -201.—Hypothesized that, if the spontaneous remis- 
ion phenomenon is genuine rather tham an artifact, 
à the length of 
ime elapsed. The MMPI was readministered to a total of 


Uurium, 
Kindesalter. [Cycloth 


Slons and mani. jè T 
ianias are rarely diagnosed in chi n 
КЫЛ Despite various descriptions—depressive position, 
—th itic depression, negative stage in preadolescents 
ere is no known follow-up study which relates these 
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conditions to the endogenous affective psychoses 
adults. Incipient states are often regarded ae 
behavior, mischievous behavior, noisiness, or laziness, 
a n m to БОШ them may be due to the 

evalence of organic complaints. The natural vitality ol 
childhood is difficult to distinguish from manic ser ed 
and provides a disguise for lepressions, Further, some 
childhood neuroses must be interpreted as early forms of 
later affective psychoses.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


‚ 1496. De Negri, M. & Moretti, G. (G. Gaslini Inst. 
Div. of Child Neuropsychiatry, Genoa, Italy) Quelques 
aspects des depressions Infantiles. [Some aspects of 
depression in children.) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 38(7-8), 182-190.—Studied 40 depressives of 
normal intelligence 9-16 yr. old. Depressed moods 
characterized all of them, and 60% of these were of 
endogenous or “primitive” origin, independent of out- 
side events, This observation must be modified by the Ss’ 
limited capacity for introspection and verbal commu- 
nication. Above age 10, symptom periodicity was 
noticeable, increasing with age. Manifest or latent 
anxiety was apparent in 85% of cases in varying degrees, 
but never to the extremes of adult depression. 70% 
showed reduced energy, best recognized when due to 
endogenous factors, and most noticeable in the areas of 
play and school. Tendencies to somatization yielded well 
to assurance psychotherapy, even when superficial. In 
some Ss, somatization was induced by parents, in others, 
themes were spontaneous, lived deeply and expressed in 
intense emotion. In 35%, behavior involved homosex- 
uality, isolation, a ession. Phobic and obsessive man- 
ifestations appeared in 47% primarily in the youngest Ss. 
Symptoms PE agpreasicn are Lo iare but the 
phobic object is usually poorly defined and beyond any 
t at rationalization.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

j G. (Psychiatric Clinic, Bucharest, 
Romania) Probleme de nozagrafie $! sistematică a 
stărilor depresive. [Problems of mosography and 


systematics of depressive states.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, 


rochirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 41(6), 489-504,—Notes 
Мей тей tendency in psychiatry to speak of “de- 
pressive states” and “depressive reactions rather than 
the classical nosological entities. A critical appraisal of 
‘portant and latest systematic groupings 0! 

is suggested that the attempt 


ogical edifice in an existential 


li h / 
ically and to define the didactic 
ps phenomena ово У naticism. A full understanding 


thology can only be reached by 
ed on the multidimensional 


dynamism and phenomenology inherent to 
rench, German, 


~ Engli: mary. : 
PES, salle, Daniel S. (3741 Huntington St, NW., 


) Postscript to the analysis of a 


ashington, D.C- 
pin Ж hysteria. International Journal of Psycho- 
Vol. 52(4), 395-399.—Postpartum crisis of 


Analysis, 1971, V 


a patient described in a previous study (see PA, Vol. 
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48:Issue 4) forced resumption of the psychoanalytic 
relationship for 3 mo. - 

7499. Jaffe, Daniel S. (3741 Huntington St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) The role of ego modification and 
the task of structural change in the analysis of a 
case of hysteria. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(4), 375-393.— Presents a detailed 
case history of a 500-hr analysis of a 20-yr-old girl 
suffering from hysterical neurosis. An attempt was made 
to illustrate the importance of this factor in psychoa- 
nalysis, and to trace the way in which it was eventually 
established. Details of symptomatology, intrapsychic 
conflict, life experiences, "character of the human 
struggle with neurosis, and variability and patterning of 
unconscious fantasy deriving from all genetic levels,” 
which are evident in a patient's productions are dis- 
cussed.—J. S. Chyatte. 

7500. Jurriaans, J. H., Defares, P. B., & van Krogten, 

1. (U. Amsterdam, Psychological Lab., Netherlands) 
Angst en pseudo-hartslagfeedback. [Anxiety and 
pseudo-heartbeat feedback.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
de. Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
27(2, 91-112.—Tested 2 hypotheses: (a) that the 
suggestion of a lowered heartbeat can reduce anxiety, 
and (b) the suggestion of an elevated heartbeat will 
increase it. The concepts of the Lacey effect (which 
indicates that the "intake" or "rejection" of environ- 
mental situations will respectively lower or raise the 
frequency of hearbeat), and Wilder's law of initial value 
(“psychophysiological poststimulus levels tend to de- 
crease as prestimulus levels are higher") were incor- 
porated in the study. 94 schoolchildren were the Ss. 
Anxiety was induced by a mild electric shock and by its 
anticipation. Suggestion was accomplished by a ma- 
chine-produced heartbeat sound. The intensity of anxi- 
ety was measured by the heart-beat, by a 7-point tension 
scale, and by a 10-point scale denoting the strength of an 
electric current the S thought he could tolerate. The Ist 
hypothesis was statistically confirmed, but the 2nd was 
not.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7501. Markowitz, Irving. (Family Service & Child 
Guidance Center of the Oranges, East Orange, N.J.) The 
military mind. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 
440-448.—Discusses similarities between the military 
and the neurotic mind. Both are considered to be 
interested in warfare, either on an international or an 
interpersonal leyel. Both are intolerant of ambiguity, 
have a narrow point of view, focus on the improbable, 
and are more concerned with form than substance. 
Peace, love, humanitarianism, and democratic values are 
considered as foolish and ineffective by both types, while 
both consider warfare as innate to the human condition. 
An analysis is presented of military training and the 
qualities which are fostered and frustrated in that 
process. Although affluence makes possible the practice 
of qualities associated with peace, the past and the 
development of corporate structures contaminate civilian 
life with practices which would be more suited to 
warfare. It is noted that even those most concerned with 
the pursuit of peace sometimes use military tactics —S. 
Knapp. 

7502. Mentzos, Stavros, (Johann-Wolfgang-Goethe 
U., Frankfurt on Main, W. Germany) Die Veränderung 
der Selbstrepräsentanz in. der Hysterie: Eine 
spezifische Form der regressiven De- Symbolisie- 
rung. [The transformation: of self-representation in 
hysteria: A specific form of regressive desymbolization.] 
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Psyche, Stuttgart, 1971(Sep), Vol. 25(9), 669-684.—Char- 
acterizes hysteria as a specific transformation of self- 
representation through a regressive desymbolization, The 
common criterion of hysterical phenomena is the 
portrayal, in body language, of an infringement of a 
somatic or psychic function. The variation of symptoms 
in hysteria demonstrates how symbolic expression 
depends on sociological variables. Oedipal conflicts 
regularly coincide in time with their hysterical elabo- 
ration because the latter depends on certain ego 
functions which do not mature before the 3rd or 4th yr. 
of life. For this reason, oedipal conflicts and hysteria 
have often been mistakenly equated.—English summary. 

7503. Rickard, Henry C. Serum, Camella S, & 
Wilson, Warner. (U. Alabama) Developing problem 
solving attitudes in emotionally disturbed children. 
Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(24), 451-456.—Admin- 
istered an attitude questionnaire about ways to solve 
typical camp problems to 32 emotionally disturbed boys 
in a summer camp at the beginning, middle and end of 
the 7-wk session. Ss were exposed to frequent group 
problem solving discussions involving both counselors 
and campers m conflicts arose. The choice of group 
discussion as a means of conflict solution increased 
across questionnaire testing, and the choice of punish- 
ment decreased.—4. B. Warren. 

7504. Rickels, Karl; Lipman, Ronald S., Garcia, Celso 
R., & Fisher, Ellen. (U. Pennsylvania) Evaluating 
clinical improvement in anxious outpatients: A 
comparison of normal and treated neurotic patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 
1005-1009.—Compared the emotional distress reported 
on the 64-item Patient Symptom Checklist by 133 
anxious neurotic outpatients participating in a 4-wk drug 
trial with that of 135 nonneurotic gynecological patients. 
Highly significant differences existed between the 2 
groups before treatment. At the end of the trial period, 
those anxious Ss who rated themselves as markedly 
improved had symptom distress levels that were not Very 
different from those of the normal Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7505. Schachter, M. (24 Castellane Square, Marseille, 
France) Etude des dépressions et des épisodes 
dépressifs chez l'enfant et l'adolescent. [A study 0 
depressions and depressive episodes in children аш 
adolescents.] Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 197\(Jul), Vol. 
38(7-8), 191-201.—Observed 4 depressive children. The 
Ist felt abandoned by his mother, the 2nd case seemed p 
have no external cause except a concern with estab- 
lishment of the menses, the 3rd case was a reaction by a 
hemiplegic to a school for the handicapped, and the il 
child was experiencing a reactive depression to fam! d 
difficulties. Few depressive children have been reported, 
and these show other causations than do adults. 
Hypochondriasis must be considered a symptom v 
depression in young people. Few as these cases may wo 
i торган to recognize and treat them.—G. Rabi 

'abson. 

7506. Schwarz, Erika; Hess, Helga, & Hock, Kur 
(Houses of Health, Psychotherapeutic Div., Berlin, Ё. 
Germany) Untersuchung über frühkindliche Sm 
iome und Verhaltensstórungen als charakter 
tische Merkmale neurotischer Fehlentwicklung? 
im Erwachsenenalter. [Investigations on inanes 
symptoms and abnormal behaviour as characteris 
signs of neurotic faulty development in adults.] os 
atrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 197100 


Vol. 23(12), 686-694.— Relates adult neurosis to infantile 
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behavior. Catamnestic analysis reveals significant dif- 
ferences between 463 neurotics and 211 normal persons 
between 2 categories of neurotics. Differences between 
sexes within categories are also reported. The categories 
of infantile behavior related to later adult neurosis are 
thumb-sucking, disturbances in eating and sleeping, 
enuresis, anxiety, and truancy.—K. J. Hartman. 

7507. Shey, Herbert H. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Outpatient Service, Long Beach, Calif.) latro- 
genic anxiety. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 
344-356.—Reviews the literature concerning anxiety 
caused directly and indirectly by the medical profession. 
A few exogenous factors in iatrogenic anxiety are noted: 
(a) reports in the public media of statistics on diseases 
and suicide, as well as pleas for contributions; (b) the 
diet and exercise craze; (c) the dangers of contraceptive 
medications; and (d) controversial issues, e.g. fluori- 
dation, pollution, and insecticides. Endogenous factors 
include the emotional makeup of the patient and his 
acquired attitudes, A number of symptoms are noted of 
iatrogenic anxiety associated with heart disease, hyper- 
tension, cancer, the gastrointestinal and genitourinary 
systems, and metabolic disorders. Addiction, phobias, 
and suicide are considered as possible reactions to 
iatrogenic anxiety. The role of the physician in con- 
tributing to this anxiety through comments, examination 
technique, hospital ward rounds, the intentional pro- 
duction of anxiety, and physician inconsistencies is 
discussed. Suggestions for the physician on the handling 
of iatrogenic anxiety include constant awareness, med- 
ical training, and caution in the use and communication 
of test results, (65 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7508. Smith, Joseph Н. (4705 Locust Hill Ct., 
Bethesda, Md.) Identificatory styles in depression 
and griet. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, 
Vol. 52(3), 259-266.—Difference in identificatory styles 
may have a primary importance in accounting [ог 
depression and grief, These styles may be grossly 
contrasted as a relatively nondiscriminatory, all-or-none 
transient introject, super-ego type in the case of depres- 
sion and a relatively discriminatory, better coordinated 
and thus more enduring ego type in the case of grief. 
These 2 styles depend on whether critical early iden- 
tifications were relatively enforced or relatively optional. 
(31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7509. Zwaan, E. J., Defares, P. В. & van der Werft, J 
J. Visueel vermijdingsgedrag tijdens het anticiperen 
van bedreiging. [Visual shunning behavior during the 
anticipation of discomtort.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1972 (Feb). Vol. 270), 
81-90. Tested the assumption that anxiety reaction 1s 
indicated by visual shunning of the anxiety producing 
situation. Ss were 42 pupils 14-16 уг. old, and approx- 
imately equal number of boys and girls. The Ss were 
divided by lot into 2 groups, and all viewed a TV film 
that portrayed an electric-shock machine. 4 scorers 
viewed the eye movements of the Ss. The Ist group Каз 
warned to be prepared for a painful but harmless electric 
shock. The 2nd group was told it would be free from the 
shock. After 2 min. of viewing the film, the Ist group wo 
informed that a mistake had occurred and that they 
would not receive a shock. The 2nd group was also 
informed of the mistake and that they would be shocked. 
The film then continued. Ss who expected а shock did 
not view the TV film as continuously as those who did 
not expect it. It is concluded that avoidance increases 
with the feeling of anxiety up to the level of medium 
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anxiety. Higher anxiety tends to indu i 
to those of a dre J. Ter mone M 
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7510. Mendels, J., et al. (U. Pennsylvania) Blogenic 
amine metabolites in cerebrospinal fluid of de- 
pressed and manic patlents. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
175(4028), 1380-1381.—Found a reduction in 5-hy- 
droxyindoleacetic acid in cerebrospinal fluid in 14 
depressed and manic patients both while they were 
symptomatic and also after treatment. The concentration 
of homovanillic acid was initially reduced and then 
tended to increase after treatment. Results suggest that 
mania and depression may not be necessarily bipolar. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7511. Rosen, David H. & Hoffman, Arthur M. (San 
Francisco General Hosp., Calif.) Focal suicide: Self- 
enucleation by two young реро individuals. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 
1009-1011.—Discusses 2 patients who self-enucleated 
during psychotic episodes. Both patients had had sexual 
experiences that they believed to be sinful and a history 
of LSD use. It is hypothesized that the patients needed to 
assuage their guilty consciences by sacrifice, in this case 
a substitution of the eye for the self. This hypothesis is 
discussed in relation to the Bible, myth, religion, and 
talion law. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7512. Stevens, Barbara C. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Psychoses associated with child- 
birth: A demographic survey since the development 
of community care. Social Science & Medicine, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 5(6); 527-543.—Studied the reproductive 
histories and demographic characteristics of over 200 
women suffering from a pue eral psychosis during 
1955-1963. Ss were selected from admissions to a 


London hospital and followed up during the years of 
developing community care until 1966. The finding that 
puerperal depression was more frequent than puerperal 
schizophrenia is related to the higher fertility of 
depressives compared with schizophrenics both before 
and after Ist admission. Some bias was found toward the 
wives of manual workers among puerperal psychotics, 
and Jamaicans appeared especially prone to puerperal 


schizophrenia. Depressives broke 


(44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7513. van Krevelen, D. Arn. (Paedologische Kliniek 
Curium, Oegstgeest, Netherlands) Das depressive 


Kind. [Depressive children.] 0 
иа, у Vol. 38(7-8), 181.—Early depression in à E ER 


least 5 interpretations of the concept, | 
deviation, cyclothymic temperament, and circular per- 
sonality. Vulnerable as the concept may be, there are 
inheritable diseases in the psychological areas, and not 
every childhood depression stems solely [ 
environmental relations. Purely endogenous mood oscil- 
lations occur even in healthy chi 
pathologically marked mood changes are often unrecog- 
nized. 


G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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7514. Allen, Martin G., Cohen, Stephen, & Pollin, 
William. (Georgetown U., Medical School) Schizo- 
phrenia in veteran twins: A diagnostic review. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 
939-945.— Performed a systematic diagnostic review of 
the records of all twin pairs with a psychotic diagnosis in 
the Veteran Twin Registry. Data show 274 pairs of twins 
(313 individuals) in which 1 or both were "clearly 
schizophrenic, a frequency of .98%. The monozygotic 
(MZ) concordance was 27.4%, the dizygotic (DZ) 
concordance was 4.8%, and the MZ/DZ ratio was 5.7. 
Compared with results of a computer search, these 
results present a higher MZ concordance and the 
MZ/DZ ratio. Results of the major twin studies of 
schizophrenia, which indicate that both genetic and 
environmental factors are significant in the occurrence of 
schizophrenia, are reviewed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7515. Bak, Robert C. (1045 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y.) Object-relationships in schizophrenia and 
perversion. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1971, Vol. 52(3), 235-242.—It is hypothesized that in 
schizophrenia there is a deficiency in the autonomous 
ego, especially the ego’s capacity to form object- 
representations and a reduction in available energy to 
invest in these representations. This ego deficiency may 
appear early as autism. Early traumas enhance the 
underlying deficiency especially in the Ist yr. when the 
ego is most vulnerable. Later demands force regression 
and adaptation with further destruction of object 
representations. The CNS regulates adaptive attempts to 
contact objects. Perversions maintain object relations but 
temporary abandonment is possible while schizophrenia 
abolishes them. Neurosis and psychoses are not on a 
continuum but are qualitatively different. (21 ref.)—J. S. 
Chyatte. 

7516. Burdick, J. A. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Psychological variability: Repeated meas- 
urement design on а schizophrenic population. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 36- 
42.—Investigated physiological activity (integrated 
plethysmogram, heart rate, spontaneous GSR activity, 
and basal skin resistance) of 9 schizophrenic males. 
Results show that “activity” in one system may not be 
temporally associated with any other system consistently 
in the individual. The strong association between the 
physiological measurements (except spontaneous GSR 
activity) and the time course of the session suggest that 
the system being tested is not static over time, but 
perhaps is either a response to the environment or part of 
yet undefined wakeful cycles in the physiological systems 
measured.—H. Bruml. 

7517. Cancro, Robert. (Ed.) (U. Connecticut, Health 
Center, Hartford) The schizophrenic syndrome: An 
annual review, 1971. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 
1971. xv, 791 p. $20. 

7518. Fitzgibbons, David J. & SI Charles R. 
(Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) Concepts of schiz- 
ophrenia among mental health professionals: A 
factor-analytic study. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Apr) Vol. 38(2) 288-295. Factor 
analyzed the questionnaire responses of 183 mental 
health professionals to identify relevant dimensions of 
beliefs about the phenomenology, etiology, and prog- 
nosis of schizophrenia. 8 factors were chosen for 
interpretation: interpersonal etiology, Bleulerian pheno- 
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menology, disease concept of schizophrenia, poor prog- 
nosis, poor understanding of schizophrenia, schizo- 
phrenia as thinking disorder, adaptive symptomatology, 
and irreversibility. In relating factor scores to S variables, 
it was found that professional discipline accounted for a 
significant proportion of variance in both etiological 
factors. Theoretical orientation was significantly related 
to opinions about the purposeful nature of schizophrenic 
symptoms and about prognosis, and place of employ- 
ment was significantly related to various opinions about 
etiology and phenomenology. Findings are interpreted as 
casting doubt on the remaining usefulness of the term 
“schizophrenia.” (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7519. Gattozzi, Ruth E. (U. Maryland) The effect of 
person on a conditioned emotional response of 
schizophrenic and normal subjects. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6045- 
6046. 


7520. Hamilton, Vernon. (U. Reading, England) The 
size constancy problem in schizophrenia: A cog- 
nitive skill analysis. British Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 63(1), 73-84.—H ypothesized that (a) an 
impairment of basic cognitive skills (particularly con- 
servation) differentiates schizophrenics and normals and 
under-constant and over-constant nonparanoid schiz- 
ophrenics, and (b) that this and an associated primitive 
visual centration effect may lead to paradoxical over- 
constancy for some schizophrenics. 24 male nonparanoid 
process schizophrenics and 12 normal controls were 
given a size constancy task. Results confirm that 
schizophrenics may be both under- and over-constant, 
and that they exhibit significantly low levels in primitive 
cognitive operations. The latter abnormalities are раг- 
ticularly marked in over-constant schizophrenics, for 
whom there is strong evidence of centration with а 
distant standard. Results suggest that contradictory 
findings of over- and under-constancy in nonparanol 
schizophrenics may be a function of differences in the 
availability of conserving operations and centration 
strategies, where the latter would be influenced by 
characteristics of the experimental display. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7521. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) Distinc- 
tiveness of maternal control: A further link in 8 
theory of schizophrenic development. Journal 0 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Jan), Vol. 154(1), 
49-59.—“The adaptive-style theory of schizophrenic 
development" holds that the child adopts either a ies 
style (avoidance-withdrawal behaviors) or open i 
(social approach behaviors) as a means of coping i 
maternal patterns characterized by high control and low 
nurturance of the child. Closed styles are consider à 
antecedent to process schizophrenia and open Sty’ d 
antecedent to reactive schizophrenia. It is hypothesize 
that the “openness” of the adaptive style increases W! Я 
the subtlety of maternal controlling communication® 
Data on the overtness of maternal control-behavion 
from process and reactive schizophrenics and ibus 
adolescents with closed or open adaptive styles, plus a 
from role playing of maternal control behaviors {тог 
adolescents with the 2 adaptive styles are presente 
support of this hypothesis. (19 ref.)—R. Denis. si 

7522. Hi George & Jacobs, Irving A. (547 Isto 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Two verbal aspects of language а 
thought in schizophrenia. Journal of Consulting e 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), Vol. 
—Replicated an experiment by A. Burstein (see PA, 
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36:3JQ55B) on the incorrect word choices of schizo- 
phrenics, with more rigorous control of the intelligence 
variable. It was hypothesized that 60 schizophrenics 
would exceed 50 normals of similar intelligence (as 
measured by the Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for 
Measuring Intellectual Impairment Vocabulary test) in 
choosing homonyms and antonyms when instructed to 
select synonyms for stimulus words. Results support the 
hypothesis, indicating that schizophrenics confuse cog- 
nitive criteria for determining similarity of word meaning 
with word sound and opposition of word meaning, 
regardless of intelligence level—A. Olson. 

7523. Lentz, Robert J. (U. Illinois) Influence of 
history of response-contingent consequences on 

impression management” by hard-core chronic 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6053-6054. 

7524. Lorei, Theodore W. & Gurel, Lee. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Use of a 
biographical inventory to predict schizophrenics’ 
posthospital employment and readmission. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
38(2), 238-243.—Factor analyzed the posttreatment 
scores of 720 male schizophrenics on L. Ullman and J. 
Giovannoni’s Palo Alto Social Background Inventory 
(PASBI) Factor scales and PASBl-derived Process- 
Reactive scale were then correlated with employment 
and readmission. Analysis yielded 10 factors reflecting 
perceived degree of disability, interpersonal orientations, 
regularity of employment, extent of previous hospital- 
ization, and demographic characteristics. The bulk of the 
explained variance of posthospital work was accounted 
for by chronicity, perception of disability, and marital 
affiliation. The PASBI scales were not related to 
teadmission. Work and readmission were only minimally 
(and negatively) related. Results support the utility of a 
self-administered historical inventory in making treat- 
ment decisions.—Journal abstract. 

.7525. Maher, Brendan. (U. Copenhagen, Inst. of 
Clinical Psychology, Denmark) The language of schiz- 
ophrenia: A review and interpretation. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 3-17.—Reviews 
the literature on language disturbances and relevant 
hypotheses. Studies have shown that the schizophrenic is 
not able to gain as much advantage from the redundancy 
of language, both semantic and syntactic, as the normal 
does. Schizophrenics tend to use а restricted vocabulary, 
with frequent repetition of the same syllables and words. 
It is also noted that associational interference charac- 
terizes schizophrenic speech. For the group of patients 
exhibiting this group of language defects, it seems likely 
that attentional deficit is the proximate cause, and that 
this in turn has probable autonomic determinants. (62 
Tef)—R. L. Sulzer. 

7526. Marra, Herbert A. & Fitzgerald, В. J. (U. 
Wyoming) Length of history of schizophrenic dis- 
Order and anxiety as defined by skin resistance 
level. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
223-230.Measured level of anxiety as represented in 
skin resistance levels (SRLs) 5 times throughout the day 
in 60 hospitalized schizophrenic patients. Ss were 
Classified into 3 groups of varying lengths of history of 
Schizophrenic disorder and further subdivided into 
groups remaining on tranquilizing medication and 
groups receiving no medication for 84 hr. prior to testing. 

comparison (medicated) group mean SRL differed 


Significantly from that of the experimental (nonmedi- 
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cated) group mean SRL demonstrating the relevant 
effect of removal of the experimental Ss from medi- 
cation. Experimental Ss tended to show significantly less 
anxiety (increased SRLs) and more variable levels of 
anxiety (increased variation in SRL) as a function of 
increasing chronicity. These findings are interpreted as 
supporting S. Mednick's (see PA, Vol. 33:10749) learning 
theory hypothesis regarding anxiety in schizophrenic 
disorder. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7527. McCabe, Michael S., Fowler, Richard C., 
Cadoret, Remi J., & Winokur, George. (Aarhus Psychi- 
atric Hosp., Denmark) Psychiatric illness among 
paternal and maternal relatives of poor prognosis 
schizophrenics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 120(554), 91-94.—Using strict criteria of illness, the 
families of 25 poor prognosis psychotics showed only 
unilateral pairs of ill relatives, i.e., affected relatives on 
only the maternal or paternal side. This would argue for 
a dominant gene theory of schizophrenic inheritance. If 
broader criteria for illness are used, the findings tend to 
favor a polygenic hypothesis.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7528. Narasimhachari, N., Plaut, J. M., & Himwich, 
H. E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Ill.) Indol- 
ethylamine-N-methyltransferase in serum samples 
of schizophrenics and normal controls. Life Sciences, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 2), 221-227.—Determined the 
incidence of N-methyltransferase in blood samples using 
2-dimensional thin-layer chromatography and o-phthal- 
adehyde spray reagent. Serotonin and 5-methoxytry- 
ptamine were used as substrates. Samples from 11 
normals did not show any bufotenin spots when 
serotonin was used as the substrate or 5-methoxy-N : 
N-dimethyltryptamine spots with 5-methoxytryptamine 
as the substrate. Of 7 acute schizophrenics, 6 showed 
spots isographic with bufotenin or 5-methoxy-N : 
N-dimethyltryptamine and 13 of the 18 samples from the 
chronic schizophrenics were positive for bufotenin or 
5-methoxy-N : N-dimethyltryptamine.—W. E. Wood. 

7529. Schmolling, Paul & Lapidus, Leah B. (New 
York U., Medical Center) Arousal and task complex- 
ity in schizophrenic performance deficit: A theo- 
retical discussion. Psychological Reports, _1972(Feb), 
Vol. 30(1), 315-326.—Presents a theoretical discussion of 
divergent findings in the research on psycholo; ical 
deficit in schizophrenia based on an examination o (a) 
studies contrasting schizophrenics and normals on tasks 
varying in complexity, (b) evidence that schizophrenics 
show a higher base level of arousal than normals, and (c) 


the effect of variations in arousal on task efficiency. It is 
concluded that an inverted-U relationship between level 
of arousal and performance efficiency in conjunction 
with related tenets of drive theory account for apparent 
inconsistencies in previous research. There is a need to 
differentiate the performance deficits of highly aroused 
individuals, regardless of diagnosis, from performances 
specifically characteristic of schizophrenia. (58 ref.) 
abstract. ns 
E suis Sagarra, J. (Barcelona Hosp. Clinic, 
Spain) Comicialidad y esquizofrenia. [Comiciality and 
schizophrenia.) Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1970(Ос!), 
Vol. 33(4), 385-396.—Presents theoretical, biological, 
and clinical considerations on the pros and cons of the 
apparent biological incompatibility between comiciality 
(epilepsy) and schizophrenia. 2 case histories, a 38- and a 
25-yr-old male, with a diagnosis of schizophrenia are 
described. Ss responded well to anticonvulsive treat- 
ments rather than to current therapy for schizophrenia. 
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Kleists concept of twilight attacks is elaborated in 
explanation of the above therapeutic response. Clin- 
ically, it is belived to represent the relation between 
epilepsy and schizophrenia.—P. Hertzberg. 

7531. St. Pirée. (Inst. of Medicine & Pharmacy, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) O sistemati¢a 
metodologica a concepțiilor despre persoana schiz- 
ofrena. [Systematic methodology of the concepts on the 
schizophrenic person.] Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1971(Nov), Vol. 41(6), 505-513.—Differenti- 
ates 2 general methodological tendencies in investi- 
gations of schizophrenia: clinical description, and 
psychopathological models. Attempts to combine the 2 
methodologies are noted. The extremely general char- 
acter of the correlations derived from such work are 
considered to be due, not only to the unknown factors 
between the 2 kinds of information, but also to the 
discrepancy between the predominately quantitative 
expression of pathophysiological data and the qualitative 
expression of the psychopathological data. It is con- 
cluded that the quantitative expression of the descriptive 
psychopathological data and their mathematical cor- 
relation is the major heuristic desideratum in the study of 
schizophrenia. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
(77. ref.) —English summary. 

7532. Vanderkamp, Harry. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Battle Creek, Mich. Clinical anomalies in 
patients with schizophrenia. Experimental Medicine & 
Surgery, 1970, Vol. 28(3), 291-293.—Based on a review 
of the literature, it is noted that physical examination 
usually does not reveal any characteristic organic 
disorder, although presence of some abnormal metabolic 
process may be detected. 4 anomalies are briefly 
discussed in terms of their relationship to the metabolic 
cycle of catecholamines and their interactions with 
therapeutic agents: (a) Schizophrenics require larger 
amounts of ascorbic acid (compared to normal indi- 
viduals) to saturate their tissues. 2-4 gm. of ascorbic 
acid, administered daily, reduces the amount of tran- 
quilizer necessary for a therapeutic effect. (b) Hyper- 
tension appears to be less frequent in a schizophrenic 
population, High blood pressure and its secondary 
effects (EKG and eye changes, left ventricular hyper- 
trophy) are seldom found. (c) Symptoms of typical 
parkinsonism are rare (unless due to phenothiazine 
administration). (d) Schizophrenics are peculiarly indif- 
ferent to cold and pain.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

7533. Weimer, Robert E. (U. Pittsburgh) An analysis 
of selected formal characteristics of schizophrenic 
verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6064—6065. 

7534. Yahalom, Itamar & Kohrman, Robert. (Reiss- 
Davis Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Das 
Erscheinen des Selbstbildes in den Zeichnungen 
schizophrener Kinder. [The manifestation of self- 
image in the drawings of schizophrenic children.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1971(Aug), Vol. 25(8), 616-634.—Describes 2 
phenomena connected with the distorted self-perception 
characteristics of childhood schizophrenia: stereotyped 

muscular movements and the appearance of a face in 
scribbled drawings. The circular motions, the scribbling, 
and the perversions are interpreted as desperate efforts 
to get hold of the unreachable maternal face. A buried 
memory becomes visible again in the emerging face, a 
memory related to the earliest experience of “absolute 
goodness”—prior to the frustration—the experience of 
the fusion of mother and self.—English summary. 
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7535. Yarnell, Thomas. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Validation of the Seeking of Noetic Goals Test with 
schizophrenic and normal Ss. Psychological Reports, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 79-82.—Administered J. Crum- 
baugh’s Seeking of Noetic Goals Test (SONG), Shipley- 
Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intellectual 
Impairment Vocabulary Scale, Rotter’s Internal-External 
Control Scale, Purpose-in-Life Test, MMPI, the State- 
Trait Anxiety Inventory, and the Kuder Preference 
Record (Personal Form) to 40 male and 25 female Air 
Force members and 40 male schizophrenics. Data 
indicate that the SONG is positively related to anxiety 
and depression, and negatively correlated with ego 
strength and purpose in life.—Journal abstract. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


7536. Akpinar, S., Itil, T. M., Holden, J. M., & Hsu, 
W. (U. Missouri, Medical School) Qualitative and 
uantitative EEG changes of intramuscular thio- 
оле and trifluoperazine In chronic schizophre- 
nla. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
33(1), 40-45.— Studied qualitative and quantitative EEG 
changes of parenteral trifluoperazine and thiothixene in 
9 male and 4 female chronic schizophrenic patients using 
a double blind crossover study design. Both compounds 
produced EEG profiles typical for major tranquilizers. 
The major difference between the 2 compounds was the 
increase of high frequency fast activity after thiothixene. 
Based on these and other studies, the hypothesis was 
made that major tranquilizers have not only a central 
inhibitory but also a central stimulatory effect. The 
resulting clinical effects depend upon not only the types 
of patients involved, but also the single and total daily 
dosages given. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. н 
7537. Ayd, Frank J. (912 West Lake Ave., Baltimore, 
Md.) Neuroleptic therapy for chronic schizophrenla. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 330), 
35-39.—Summarizes the findings of 2 multihospita 
collaborative studies on high dose phenothiazine therapy 
by R. Prien and J. Cole (see PA, Vol. 42:12292) and R. 
Prien, J. Levine, and J. Cole (see PA, Vol. 44:8389); 
Several hundred chronic schizophrenics were е 
with chlorpromazine and trifluoperazine їп double-blin 
studies lasting 24 wk. Age, length of hospitalization, an 
type of previous phenothiazine therapy were significan 
related to Ss' response to the drugs. Young, physically 
healthy Ss who had not been hospitalized for more ns 
10 yr. were responsive to high dose therapy. Side effects 
were most frequent and severe in Ss over 40. Exped 
mental design and $ variables are noted which m 3 
make an ineffective neuroleptic appear effective ап ds F 
effective neuroleptic ineffective. It is concluded th 
many schizophrenics are not being properly treated wi 
antipsychotically active neuroleptics.—5. Knapp. R. 
7538. Hershon, Н. L, Kennedy, P. F., & McGuire a 
J, (Inst, of Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, dis- 
don, England) Persistence of extra-pyramidal 
orders and psychiatric relapse after with 1 of 
long-term phenothiazine therapy. British Journal д 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 120(554), 41-50 Ti + 
perazine withdrawal was followed by psychiatric те jx 
in 28% of 32 chronic schizophrenics within 16 drugs Б) 
wk. Ss were part of a larger sample (N = 62) of иШ, А 
were continued on the drug as a control вто 
double-blind study. Relapsing patients were signi eo 
younger, had consumed larger quantities of p 
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thiazines over the years, and previously had been 
receiving larger daily doses than those who were not 
changed by withdrawal. An added result of drug 
withdrawal shown was an increase in motor restlessness. 
(30 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 

7539. Serafetinides, E. A. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Perception and tolerance of 
pain as a measure of antipsychotic treatment. 
Aggressologie, 1971(Sep), Vol. 12(5), 357-360.—Clinically 
assessed pain in 34 21-60 yr. old chronic schizophrenic 
women participating in a drug trial. It was found that Ss 
who showed a higher tolerance for pain were also on 
higher chlorpromazine dosage and had better therapeutic 
outcome than Ss with less tolerance, (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7540. Serafetinides, E. A., Collins, S., & Clark, M. L. 
(U. California, Center for the Health Sciences, Los 
Angeles) Haloperidol, clopenthixol, and chlorpro- 
mazine in chronic schizophrenia: Chemically unre- 
lated antipsychotics as therapeutic alternatives. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
154(1), 31-42.—In a double-blind placebo controlled 
clinical trial on 25 male and 32 female 21-61 yr. old 
chronic schizophrenic patients, haloperidol and clopen- 
thixol were found to be effective antipsychotic agents, 
favorably altering behavior as observed by the psychi- 
atrist, the nurse, and ward attendants. In this respect 
they appeared to compare adequately to the standard 
drug, chlorpromazine. In this experiment, neither the 
standard drug nor the investigational drugs affected 
psychological test performance. The expected side 
effects, e.g., extrapyramidal signs and sedation did occur 
and in some instances required dose reduction for 
alleviation. One case of possible hej toxicity in the 
clopenthixol group occurred at the end of the study and 
was considered of serious import requiring cessation of 
medication. It is concluded that these chemically 
unrelated antipsychotics could be used in practice as 
therapeutic alternatives, the particular choice depending 
on side effects and possibly symptomatology. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


7541. Isermann, Horst. (Sarepta Hosp., Neurologic 
Psychiatric Clinic, Bielefeld, W. Germany) Das lum- 
bosakrale Wurzelreizsyndrom als psychosomati- 
sches Problem. [The lumbo-sacral syndrome of radicu- 
lar irritation as a psychosomatic problem.] Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
24(3), 153159.— Examined 78 ischialgia syndromes over 
à S-yr period. Psychiatric investigation failed to reveal 
any differentiating personality structure of the patients 
Or a consistent psychodynamic constellation of their 
motivation.—K. J. Hartman. 

7542. Winter, Itzhak. (Tel-Hashomer Government 
Hosp., Cardiac Evaluation & Rehabilitation Inst., Israel) 
The evaluation of the psychoanalytic theory on 
neurocirculatory-asthenia by experimental methods. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 9(3), 233-251.—Evaluated О. Fenichels 
theory on neurocirculatory asthenia (NCA) using 30 
NCA, 20 asthmatic, and 30 healthy soldiers. Ss were 
given complete physical examinations, а hyperventilation 
test, an abbreviated version of the MA scale, the 
neuroticism items of the MPI, and 2 tests quantifying the 
intensity of the aggression-dependency conflict: The 
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Draw-A-Person Test and a version of the L. Gottschalk 
and S. Kaplan test. NCA Ss differed significantly from 
the 2 control groups in each of the measures applied, 
supporting psychoanalytic theory. A loose conceptual 
scheme for the formation of the NCA syndrome is 
presented. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CASE HISTORY 


7543. Parker, Beulah. (2811 College Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif.) A case of congenital spina bifida: Imprint of 
the defect on psychic development. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(3), 307- 
320.— Describes a case study of a female with congenital 
defect and illustrates how the defect affected her psyche. 
The deformity is seen as having played a role in 
personality development centering in this case around 
lack of sphincter control. Generally, a grossly distorted 
body image leads to disturbed character formation, 
psychopathology and even ideas one is immune to 
restrictions which govern “normal” people. Severe ego 
defects can be lessened if internal stability develops 
through construction of firm limits in an atmosphere of 
acceptance and consistency. (16 ref.)—J. S. Chyatte. 

7544. Wilder, Joseph. (Main St., Tannersville, N.Y.) A 
case of atypical Kleine-Levin syndrome: 30 years' 
observation. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 154(1), 69-72.—A case of attacks of 
bulimia, polydipsia, and disturbances of libido in a 
woman is reported in which somnolence was replaced by 
drug-resistant insomnia, Over 30 attacks were observed 
in the course of 30 yr. after the original disease, a 
gastrointestinal epidemic infection with encephalitic 
symptoms. 20 of the attacks were accompanied by 
manic-depressive syndromes. Many were accompanied 
by signs of infection and responded partly to antibiotics. 
Some of the numerous laboratory data are reported, 
EEGs were sometimes normal and showed sometimes 
diffuse changes. The encephalitic process was localized 
mainly in the hypothalamus. The differential diagnosis 
between organic and functional forms of affective 
psychosis is discussed.—Journal. abstract. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


7545. Booraem, Curtis D. & Seacat, George F, (Long 
Beach Veterans Administration Hosp., Calif.) Effects of 
increased incentive In corrective therapy. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 125-126.—Re- 
inforced 3 nonpsychiatric inpatient volunteers assigned 
to corrective physical therapy for exercising on Triplex 
pully weights. АП 3 increased their rate of exercising, 
suggesting that im lementation of increased incentive 
programs may facilitate the objectives of the corrective 
therapist—Journal abstract. | 

+ 1546. Chase, Irving H. (National Assn. for Mental 
Health, Inc., Arlington, Va.) Analysis of mental health 
benefits in proposed national health Insurance 
program. American Journal оў Orthopsychiatry, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 42(2), 221-233.—Reviews currently proposed 
legislation for mental health benefits. Inclu ей are (a) 
the Administration’s national health insurance proposal 
introduced by Senator Bennett and Representative 
Byrnes, (b) the Burleson-MclIntyre proposal, (c) the 
Kennedy-Griffiths-Corman proposal, (d). the Javits 
proposal, (е) the Hansen and Fulton-Broyhill proposal, 

ican Hospital Association s proposal, (g) the 


(f) the Ameri 
д 6 
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>ell- Mondale proposal, (h) the Long proposal, and (i) the 
Dingell proposal.—P. Hertzberg. 

7547. Clarke, Thomas E. (Defense Research Board, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) The work environment and 
mental health. Srudies in Personnel Psychology, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 32, 83—96.— Critically reviews prior defi- 
nitions and indices of mental health, and the results of 
several empirical studies which have attempted to 
determine the relationships between the work envi- 
ronment and mental health. Various aspects of employee 
behavior have previously been selected to indicate the 
degree of mental health being experienced by employees. 
The review concludes: (a) there is no single definition of 
positive mental health which is agreed upon by the many 
authors in the field; (b) a strong positive correlation 
exists between job level and the degree of job satisfaction 
reported by the worker; (c) а significant positive 
correlation exists between self-esteem and job satisfac- 
tion; and (d) stress and tension are higher where the job 
incumbent experiences job-role conflict and ambiguity. 
(24 ref.)—J. G. Tiedemann. 

7548. Koptagel, Gunsel. (Istanbul U., Capa Psychiatry 
Clinic, Turkey) Rehabilitation of the mentally hand- 
Icapped in Turkey: Past and present. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(6), 603-606.— Discusses the 
deficiencies in treatment for the mentally ill in Turkey, 
including the limited hospital and rehabilitation facil- 
ities. The greatest problem is the application of modern 
psychiatric methods in a society which is culturally and 
economical unprepared to accept these techniques. 
Mental illness is often interpreted in terms of meta- 
physical factors, e.g., punishment for sin, and treatment 
is expensive. As a result, the patient is perceived as а 
source of shame and a financial burden. Historically, 
Turkey had free mental institutions of a religious- 
philosophical nature which provided emotional support 
for former patients throughout their lives. It is concluded 
that new techniques must provide the same feeling of 
Eig and confidence as traditional methods.—4A. 

Ison, 

7549. Maloney, Michael P. & S ; Herbert G. 
(Psychiatric Hosp. Los Angeles, Calif.) Intellectual 
characteristics of patients in an urban community 
mental health facility. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 299.—Administered 
the Quick Test to 195 psychiatric patients, and obtained 
information on Ss’ demographic characteristics and 
diagnoses. Results indicate that although approximately 
'/ of the Ss attained an IQ of 75 or lower, only .5% were 
given a primary or secondary diagnosis of mental 
retardation. It is concluded that the problems of patients 
seen in urban clinics may be more directly related to low 
IQ than psychiatric disturbance, and that special 
programs should be developed for these patients.—A. 
Olson. 

7550. Peskin, Harvey. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Multiple prediction of adult psychological health 
from preadolescent and adolescent behavior. Jour- 
nal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 

38(2), 155-160.—Reanalyzed the data previously ob- 
tained in a longitudinal study on the childhood ante- 
cedents of adult mental health of 31 males and 33 
females. Several significant relationships were found 
between adolescent (ages 14-16 yr.) behavior and adult 
psychological health when the effects of predictive 
preadolescent (ages 11-13 yr.) behaviors were held 
constant. For both sexes, all adolescent effects were 
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reversals of significant preadolescent effects. Although 
more emphatic for females, these reversals indicate a 
change from a relatively tension- or conflict-free pre- 
adolescence to a reactive and stressful adolescence. The 
social responsiveness of adolescent males was also 
contributory if carried over from preadolescence.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7551. T: M. S. (West Virginia U.) Predicting 
vocational rehabilitation dropouts from psychomet- 
ric attributes and work behavior. Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 15(3), 154-159.—Con- 
siders which psychometric traits and ratings of work 
behavior provide significant prediction of success in 
vocational rehabilitation. 142 clients (99 males and 43 
females) received training at а rehabilitation center. Ss 
responded on 28 psychometric traits and were appraised 
on 11 work traits by the instructors’ rating-scales. The 
statistically significant rs between psychometric traits 
and vocational training outcomes were the verbal, 
business, computational, natural, time-perspective, and 
aesthetic areas of Weingarten’s Picture Interest Inven- 
tory, the mechanical area of Lee and Thorpe’s Occu- 
pational Interest Inventory and the WAIS Verbal. The 
statistically significant rs between the instructors’ ratings 
and training outcomes were motivation, courtesy, atti- 
tude, reliability, initiative, self-reliance, punctuality, 
work tolerance, ability to work with others, cooperation, 
and appearance. With respect to vocational rehabili- 
tation outcomes, the clients’ personal qualities and 
interests were more important than their native abilities 
or level of cognitive skills. High school dropouts had a 
significantly lower probability of completing the pro- 
gram than did high school graduates.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


. 7552. Brown, Duane & Parks, James 
Virginia U., Coll. of Human Resources & 
Interpreting nonverbal behavior, a key to more 
effective counseling: Review of literature. Rehabil- 
itation Counseling Bulletin, 1972(Mar), Vol. 15(3). 176- 
184.—Reviews the literature on the uses of nonverbal 
behavior—eye contact, gestures, and personal space—in 
the counseling process. The optimum use of eye contact 
with the counselee is regarded as a plus factor except 
when the counselee discusses himself in а negative 
fashion. Gestures include smiles, positive and negative 
head-nods, gesticulation, and self-manipulations. The 
number of gestures increases during periods of hi 
tension. A depressed mood of the client is frequently 
expressed by increased leg movements. Counselors who 
have high favorable relationships with their clients utilize 
significantly more hand movements and smile frequent 
ly. According to the literature, there exists an equilibrium 
level of physical proximity. In general, communicating 
persons 2 ft. apart tend to increase the distance, 
those 10 ft. apart tend to decrease it. —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

_ 7553. Elbert, Edmund J. (Catholic Charities for 
Diocese of Rockville Centre, New York, ^: 
understand: A handbook for counseling in tte 
seventies. New York, N.Y.: Sheed & Ward, 1971. % 
291 p. $6.95. t 

7554. Goering, Pete. Dual dilemma on the from 
line: Giving and seeking help. Menninger Perspect 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3(3), 25-27.—Discusses the role 9^ 47 
clergy and the family doctor in giving counseling Si 
individuals with emotional problems which they will no% 
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because of lack of knowledge or belief in psychiatry, or 
cannot, because of cost or lack of facilities, take to a 
professional. It is recommended that psychiatric tech- 
niques of helping become a larger part of the training for 
physicians and the clergy. 

7555. MacDonald, A. P. (West Virginia U., Coll. of 
Human Resources) Internal-external locus of control 
change-technics. Rehabilitation Literature, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 33(2), 44-47.—Shows that Rotter’s construct of 
Internal-External Locus of Control is relevant to 
individuals having physical and emotional disorders, 
behavior problems, disturbed job attitudes and inter- 
personal relationships, school achievement problems, 
social disadvantagement, etc. 3 counseling techniques are 
discussed which may be useful to those in the helping 
professions in influencing externally oriented individuals 
to become more internally oriented. It is suggested that 
these techniques be synthesized into a global strategy to 
be used in applied and research settings—S. L. Warren. 

7556. Majumder, Ranjit K. & Thompson, Donald L. 
(West Virginia U.) Effect of work-exposure, coun- 
seling and guidance on disadvantaged youth. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 731- 
732.—Describes a project with built in evaluation 
techniques which involved socioeconomically disadvan- 
taged high school youth to determine program effect on: 
attitudes and aspirations, motive to succeed, tools 
necessary to make success possible, and career choices in 
health and related occupations. 40 socially disadvan- 
taged high school youth were randomly assigned to 
experimental and control groups. 20 Ss in the exper- 
imental group experienced 2 basic program elements: (a) 
work exposure with on-the-job experience in health- 
related occupations; and (b) Counseling and guidance to 
assist in integrating work knowledge on a personal basis, 
lo assist in forming a more realistic self-concept in 
relation to others, and to increase Ss’ taking respon- 
sibility for events that shape their lives. Although 
findings indicate the program did not have a profound 
effect on all Ss in all areas, significant gains were 
accomplished by the experimental group in 2 areas: 
increased need achievement and clarification of voca- 
tional goals.—Author abstract. 

755]. Mann, Philip A. (Indiana U.) Accessibility 
and organizational power in the entry phase of 
mental health consultation. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 215-218. 
—Correlated indexes constructed to represent expert, 
legitimate, and reward power for each department of a 
college with the accessibility of each department to 
mental health consultants who began work with the 
college. Results support the hypothesis that accessibility 
to the consultant is inversely related to organizational 
power. Legitimate power appears to be the central factor 
in the data, although the power indexes were substan- 
tially correlated with each other and with accessibility. 
Results are interpreted in terms of power-dependency 
relationships within the organization. Implications for 
consulting are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

. 7558. Rosenblatt, Aaron & Mayer, John E. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Help seeking 
for family problems: A survey of utilization and 
satisfaction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 128(9), 1136-1140.— Compared women of different 
races and educational backgrounds to determine their 


utilization of mental health services and their satisfaction 
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with them. As suspected, the distribution of services was 
uneven, with white women and more educated women 
seeking help from professionals more often than black 
women and women with less education. The least 
educated women, however, were the most satisfied with 
the help they received, and black women were more 
satisfied than white women.—Journal abstract. 

7559. Sales, Amos P. (U. Florida) Rehabilitation 
counselor candidate change resulting from sensi- 
tivity group experiences. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5554. 

7560. Truax, C. B., Conklin, R. C., & Duncan, C. W. 
(U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Effectiveness of coun- 
selors and counselor-aides in group counseling. 
Western Psychologist, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 131-136. 
— Professional counselors, counselor-aides working 
alone, and counselors plus counselor-aides as assistants 
were compared as group counseling leaders. The groups 
were made up of 144 clients in a residential rehabilitation 
center. The 3 leader types were assigned high or low 
caseloads, The time spent in individual counseling as a 
measure of need was also studied so that a 3 x 2x 2 
factorial design was used. The data suggest that 
counselors are no more effective than counselor-aides in 
individual and group counseling. There was some 
tendency for counselor-aides working alone to have 
better client outcomes.—Journal summary. 

7561. Whyte, Edward J. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
counseling on the counselor himself: A study in the 
development of the conditions of empathy, warmth 
and congruence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5558. 

Marriage & Family 


7562. Gangsei, Lyle B. (California Lutheran Coll.) 
Manual for group premarital counseling. New York, 
N.Y.: Association Press, 1971. 251 p. $6.95. 


Social Casework 


7563. Bergen, Helen M. & Kris, Anton O. (Boston 
State Hosp., Adolescent Service, Mass.) Services to 
parents of adolescent mental patients. Social Case- 
work, 1972(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 85-90.— Parents of adoles- 
cent psychiatric patients are often avoided and their 
interests misinterpreted by the staff. Efforts of the 
‘Adolescent Service of the Boston State Hospital to ep 

arents of over 100 adolescents during 5 yr. are reviewed. 
Emphasis is placed on helping parents with problems of 


separation and the need to pare a КОГА, 
, 


; Мах, (State U. New York, School of 
ial Welfare, Albany) Situational assessmen! 

race i “Social Casework, PIE al My: eria 
—109.—ldentifies and describes proce ures for sit- 
Mec oe pertinent to the helping purposes 


in the context of the social 
oblems.—M. W. Linn. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


i William S. (Sunlight House, Deaf-Blind 

ролу SQUE Mass.) The ne " onthe ПУ? 
„Unit. New Outlook for the Bind, 

bene 1), 9-14.—Describes operation of a 


Vol. 66i т 
a living me established to halt regression and 
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teach basic self-help skills to a group of preschool deaf, 
blind, mentally retarded children, mostly confined to 
beds in a residential school. Originally 6, then 10 
children with 9 staff members working 12 hr. 7 days/wk., 
formed this unit. Improvement of the child’s life style, 
helping him reach his maximum potential, and deter- 
mining the most effective teaching techniques with this 
type of child were the objectives. Means for achieving 
them were instructing the children in daily living skills, 
enlarging experiences by field trips, improving inter- 
actions with peers and staff, and evaluating the educa- 
tional potential. 6 case histories are presented, empha- 
sizing that progress was much greater than expected, It is 
believed that such children are able to learn “if someone 
believes in the child’s potential and gives enough of 
himself to the learning situation."—4M. J. Stanford. 

7566. Geis, Jon H. (Inst. for Advanced Study in 
Rational Psychotherapy, New York, N.Y.) The problem 
of personal worth in the physically disabled patient. 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 34- 
39.—Discusses psychological considerations involved in 
changing the physically disabled person’s self-defeating 
definition of himself. It is suggested that this can be 
accomplished by showing the individual that (a) he does 
not actually need to attain certain standards (e.g. 
productivity, physical attractiveness) which are exces- 
sively valued in society; (b) this need is a fixed belief 
which causes him disturbance and prevents him from 
getting satisfactions that are otherwise attainable; and 
(c) he is better off valuing his own goals, and thereby 
himself, preferentially rather than absolutely.—S. Г, 
Warren. 

7567. Larsen, Stephen C. (U. Kansas) Performance 
of normal, deaf, and blind children on measures of 
auditory ability and oral form discrimination. Dis- 
SSG oe International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10- 

7568. Zumalt, L. Eugene; Silver, Sallie, & Kramer, 

Lynne C. (National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths & 
Adults, New Hyde Park, N.Y.) Evaluation of a 
communication device for deaf-blind persons. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1972(Jan), Vol. 66(1), 20-25. 
—Describes an experimental deaf-blind communication 
aid which provides an avenue for tactual input of verbal 
communication to hearing-impaired individuals. It di- 
vides words into various sound frequencies and extri- 
cates finger-sized vibrations which deaf-blinds feel. The 
National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults 
evaluated this instrument by having 6 of their trainees 
drilled on 10 monosyllabic words for 6 periods by the 
same person. At the end of training periods tests using 
these words were administered by a trainer, and later 
additional tests by a nontrainer. 4 subjects “learned to 
recognize the 10 words on an above-chance level as 
measured by the periodic tests administered by the 
trainer.” Statistically significant differences existed 
between results obtained by trainer and nontrainer. This 
communication aid might be a valuable adjunct to 
speech therapy, but because of trainer and nontrainer 
differences it would not be useful as a complete 
communication system at its present stage of devel- 
opment.—M. J. Stanford. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 
7569. Davidson, Philip W. (Washington Coll.) Haptic 
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judgments of curvature by blind and sighted hu- 
mans. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 93(1), 43-55.—Investigated the relationship between 
active handling and veridical haptic curvature perception 
in 3 experiments. Exp. I showed that 16 blind under- 
graduates made more objective judgments of curves than 
did 16 sighted Ss. Videotape recordings of exploratory 
scanning during judgments revealed that the blind used a 
scanning technique allowing more global apprehension 
of the stimulus than sighted Ss, and that the 2 groups 
, focused on different stimulus parts. In Exp. II, 60 sighted 
Ss' judgments became more objective when they were 
restricted to using the scanning technique characteristic 
of the blind. Exp. III with 60 undergraduate and 
iduate students suggested that sighted Ss’ errors in 
xp. | probably stemmed from using movements that 
obscured stimulus curvature. It is concluded that the 
blind's scanning technique (a) focused attention to an 
informative stimulus feature, and (b) provided a way to 
pattern the ends-to-middle relationship that specifies 
curvature. Implications for a theory of the role of 
exploratory activity in perception are discussed. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. , 
7570. DeMott, Richard M. (lowa Braille & Sight 
Saving School, Vinton) Verbalism and affective mean- 
ing for blind, severely visually impaired, and nor- 
mally sighted children. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 66(1), 1-8, 25.—Attempted to demon- 
strate the degree to which concrete words having visual 
connotations have similar meanings for individuals 
differing in visual experience. Ss (N = 143) were (a) 
blind pupils, and (b) pupils with severe visual handicaps 
(both groups a and b from a residential school for the 
blind) and (c) normally sighted public school students. 
Material was a collection of 39 objects and vocabulary 
list with their names. To obtain measure of meaning а 
5-point semantic differential scale and 15 pairs of 
adjectives were used. “There appear to be no significant 
differences in the meaning of general concepts as а 
function of visual experience. Meanings appear to derive 
from within the language." Blind Ss, like sighted, learn 
many words and meanings through context and by use 
within the language. To the extent that meaning 5 
communicable, it is a function of language and univers 
within that language.—M. J. Stanford. 

7571. Foulke, Emerson. (U. Louisville) The per- 
sonality of the blind: A non-valid concept. n 
Outlook for the Blind, 1972(Feb), Vol. 66(2), 33-37, 
42.—Rejects T. J. Carroll's theory about the personality 
of the blind (which postulates adventitious blindness а 
the death of а sighted person and the rebirth of a blin ) 
in favor of a proposed general theory of personality 
which is regarded as practical and testable. This theory 
considers man to be an information-seeking and pro- 
cessing organism that can store data, be programmed, 
and acquire plans. All components of this system vary 
from individual to individual, and since persons die 
every other respect, their personalities also vary. Blin A 
ness, whether congenital or adventitious, can be fitte 
into this system. It affects personalities by restricting 
behavioral sequences and possibilities and requi 
reprogramming. Under this theory the concept of d 3 
and rebirth,” with a different “personality of the blind, 
is unnecessary.—M. J. Stanford. & 
7572. Freeman, Ralph D., Mitchell, Donald Е., 
Millodot, Michel. (0. California, School of Optometry, 
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Berkeley) A neural effect of partial visual deprivation 
in humans. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4028), 1384— 
1386.—Found that certain human Ss have considerable 
sensitivity differences in the visual resolution of vertical 
as compared to horizontal gratings. Although only Ss 
with pronounced ocular astigmatism exhibited this 
effect, the differences were of neural, rather than optical, 
origin. It is argued that the resolution anisotropies 
resulted from early abnormal visual input caused by 
astigmatism which permanently modified the brain. 
—Journal abstract. 

7573. Koestline, W. Charles; Dent, Oran B., & 
Giambra, Leonard M. (U.S. Air Force Medical Center, 
Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.) Verbal mediation on a 
nonvisual formboard task with blind, partially 
sighted, and sighted subjects. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 169-173. 
— Previous studies indicate that verbal mediation can 
only enhance formboard performance when Ss can 
visually associate formboard blocks with verbal medi- 
ators. The present study compared the performance of a 
total of 46 congenitally blind, partially sighted, and 
sighted adolescents. Results fail to confirm the facili- 
tating effects of verbal mediation on formboard per- 
formance. This result was replicated in a 2nd study using 
20 sighted undergraduates who were visually acquainted 
with the blocks before the nonvisual formboard task. It is 
concluded that since visual impairment played little or 
по role in formboard performance, the formboard could 
be useful as an indicator of brain damage in congenitally 
blind and partially sighted Ss as it is in sighted 
Ss.—Journal. abstract. 

7574. Manaster, Al & Kucharis, Sue. (Illinois State 
Employment Service, Chicago) Experiential methods 
in a group counseling program with blind children. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1972(Jan), Vol. 66(1), 15-19, 
25.—21 adolescents, 11—18 yr. old, almost all totally and 
congenitally blind, fairly well-adjusted, from an institute 
for the visually handicapped, were enrolled in a 6-wk 
summer program with the goals of increasing mobility 
skills, proficiency in daily living activities, and adjust- 
ment of personal and social problems. 2 groups engaged 
in “orthodox” group sessions, the 3rd used “experiential 
methods,” emphasizing experience and discussion of 
“gut” feelings, role-playing and alter-ego exercises. The 
groups met 3 times a wk. for 45 min. The 3rd group 
‘advanced a little further and a little faster." They 
discussed and worked on deep personal problems 
frequently involving family situations. It is suggested that 
this method might also prove advantageous for other 
physically handicapped groups of children (and adults). 
On the whole, the impression was that many of the 
Problems, questions, and concerns were those of any 
teen-ager.—M. J. Stanford. 4 

7575. Rogow, Sally M. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) An investigation of delayed lan- 
guage development of a withdrawn blind child. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5642. ; 

7576. Scadden, Lawrence A. (U. Pacific) Perception 
Of patterned vibratory stimulation: An evaluation of 
the tactile vision substitution system. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6086- 


7577. Swanson, William L. Optometric vision ther- 
apy: How successful is it in the treatment of learning 
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disorders? Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(May), 
Vol. 5(5), 285-290.—Examined the records of 100 
consecutive cases of learning disorders which were 
treated by optometric vision therapy for 46 different 
items of interest, e.g, the incidence of near- and 
far-sightedness, astigmatism, refractive errors, and 
dyslexia. Significant improvement in learning ability was 
recorded in 93% of the cases. Statistics reveal the 
inadequacy of the Snellen Chart for testing the vision of 
a person with learning disorders: 88% of the Ss had 
20/20 or better vision.—Journal abstract. 

7578. 'Tolstova, V. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Research Inst. of Defectology, Neurophysi- 
ology Lab. Moscow) Vyzvannye potentsialy kory 
cheloveka v norme i pri snizhenii potoka zritel'nol 
afferentatsii (katarakta). [Evoked potentials in the 
human cortex in normal state and in conditions of 
reduced visual afferentation (cataract).] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Метупої Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 95-105. 
—Averaged evoked potentials (EP) to flashes were 
compared by the graphic superposition method in 12-15 
yr. old children with normal and defective eyesight 
(cataract). In the case of cataract, the early positive- 
negative complex was distinctly pronounced and gen- 
eralized (with peak latency of 65-85 msec. and 130-140 
msec. respectively). In seeing Ss the early phases of 
response (negative-positive, with a peak latency of 49-95 
msec. and 89-95 msec.) were considerably lower and 
mostly expressed in sagittal leads and in the occipital 
area. Also, with normal sight the EP in different areas 
had distinct late phases (ranging from 100-300 msec.), 
while in Ss with a cataract late oscillations were slightly 
pronounced. The alpha-index value of the occipital area 
in cases of a defect in vision was considerably lower 
(36%) than in seeing Ss (67.2%). Data are discussed in 
relation to compensatory processes and to alpha-rhythm 
formation in conditions of reduced inflow of visual 
afferentation. (20 ref.)—English summary. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


7579. Bishop, Milo E., Ringel, Robert L., & House, 

Arthur 8. (Purdue U.) Orosensory perception in the 
deaf. Volta Review, 1972(May), Vol. 74(5), 289-298. 
—Compared 18 deaf high school students of normal 
intelligence with a group of normal hearing high school 
students. On 2-point discrimination for the tongue tip 
and lower lip, hearing Ss did not receive significantly 
higher discrimination scores. The groups did not differ in 
ability to discriminate forms by hand. However, in 
discriminating shapes and sizes of objects by oral 
exploration, deaf Ss made twice as many errors in calling 
different items the same. The orosensory characteristics 
of a deaf child may ао DA chances for developing 
i igi eech.—W. A. Hass. 
E B. Robert. (U. Kansas) Assessment 
of motor ability of selected deaf children In Kansas. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 303- 
305. —Administered Brace's Scale of Motor Ability Tests 
to 24 male and 24 female 5-10 yr. old residents at the 
Kansas State School for the Deaf. Sex had little influence 
on levels of performance, while age below 7 yr. yielded 
significantly lower performance. Extent of hearing loss 
did not influence performance.—Journal abstract. 

7581. Chovan, William L. (Western Carolina U.) Role 
of vocal labeling in memory for object arrangements 
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by deaf and hearing children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 59-62.—Selected 60 deaf 
5-13 yr. olds and 30 hearing lst or 3rd graders with 
primary or intermediate MAs. Ss were given an object 
arrangement-memory task with or without vocal labels. 
There were significant differences between primary and 
intermediate Ss. Vocal labels, with some notable exce] 

tions, had little or no facilitating effects on object recall. 
Results suggest that availability of additional modes of 
mediation accounted for differences between MA levels. 
Implications for further study of conceptual behavior of 
deaf children are discussed.—Journal abstract. _ ? 

7582. Keith, В. W. & Talis, Н. Р. (U. Cincinnati, 
Medical Center) The effects of white noise on PB 
scores of normal and hearing-impaired listeners. 
Audiology, 1972(May), Vol. 11(3-4), 177-186.—Selected 
10 Ss with normal hearing, 10 with шыу 

` hearing loss, and 10 with relatively flat hearing loss to 
serve as experimental listeners. All listeners yielded 
honetically-balanced (PB) scores in quiet of 92% or 
etter, i.e., a hearing impairment was not reflected in the 
PB score obtained in quiet. Central Institute for the Deaf 
Auditory Test W-22: Phonetically-Balanced Words Lists 
1 and 2 were presented at 40-db sensation level, the 
sensation level necessary for PB maximum. Words were 
presented in quiet and in the presence of white noise. 3 
signal-to-noise (S/N) ratios were used: +8, 0, and -8 db. 
As the noise interference level increased, PB scores 
deteriorated. The PB score of normal hearing Ss 
deteriorated approximately 52% from the quiet to the 
-8-db S/N ratio, Ss with high-frequency hearing loss 
deteriorated approximately 57%, and Ss with flat hearing 
loss approximately 67%. The PB scores of groups at the 
-8-db S/N condition were significantly different at the 
01 level of confidence. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

7583. Lehmann, В. (Le Mans U., Inst. of Technology, 
France) Nouvelle norme des appareils de correction 
auditive en France. [New standards for hearing aids in 
France.] Audiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-2), 148-156. 

7584. Peterson, J. L. & Lidén, С. (Louisiana State U., 
Medical Center, New Orleans) Some static charac- 
teristics of the stapedial muscle reflex. Audiology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-2), 97-114.—Investigated the stape- 
dial muscle reflex in 67 normal young adults and 32 
adult patients with sensorineural hearing loss. Reflex 
producing stimuli were (a) pure tones of 250, 500, 1,000, 
2,000, and 4,000 Hz.; (b) 600 Hz. bandwidth narrow- 
band noise centered at 500, 1,000, 2,000, and 4,000 Hz.; 
and (c) modified wide-band noise. Reflex thresholds for 
pure tones and noise stimuli were determined with the 
prototype system delivering a probe tone of 800 Hz. The 
average reflex threshold for pure tone stimuli approx- 
imated 85-db hearing level for normal Ss and 86-db for 
Ss showing sensorineural hearing loss. No differences 
were found for an ascending or descending approach to 
threshold or by measuring reflex response for changes in 
amplitude or amplitude phase. The hearing level limits 

for normal reflex response for 250-4,000 Hz. pure tones 
ranged from 75-95 db. Comparison of reflex thresholds 
for 500 and 4,000 Hz. for the 3 reflex-indicator systems 
resulted in most sensitive thresholds for the 220 Hz. 
probe tone system (82.5 db.) and least sensitive thresh- 
olds for the 625 Hz. probe tone system (88.0 db.). Studies 
of reflex growth for pure tone stimuli increasing or 
decreasing in intensity showed a steeper response pattern 
for normal Ss than those with sensorineural hearing loss 
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and more shallow response for both groups at 4,000 Hz. 
than for lower frequencies. (French summary) (39 
ref.)—Journal abstract. кз! 

7585. Power, Desmond J. (U. Illinois) Deaf chil- 
dren’s acquisition of the passive voice. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5641- 
5642. 
7586. Roberts, C. J., Simon, A., & Thomas, G. (Welsh 
National School of Medicine, Cardiff, England) A study 
of audio-vocal reaction time responses іп school- 
children with conductive hearing loss. Audiology, 
1972(May), Vol. 11(3-4), 194-198.—Measured the au- 
ditory-vocal RTs of 2 groups of matched 8-14 yr. olds at 
auditory threshold and 30 db. above threshold. 10 Ss had 
conductive hearing loss and 20 Ss had normal hearing. In 
both groups sound was perceived faster when delivered 
at 30 db. above auditory threshold. In the normal group, 
60% of the shortening of RT could be accounted for by 
the pure-tone signal rise time (200 msec.) which was 
constant. In the hearing loss group, a 30-db increase in 
intensity appeared to effect a statistically significant 
shortening of the physiological auditory-vocal RT, 
possibly due to improved conduction through the 
ossicular chain. An increase in intensity of an auditory 
stimulus to 30 db. above auditory threshold virtually 
eliminated any difference in auditory-vocal RTs between 
the 2 groups. This finding raises the importance of 
amplification in the teaching of children with even 
moderate degrees of conductive hearing loss. If, as the 
findings suggest, a reciprocal relationship exists between 
the intensity of a sound and its speed of perception, itis 
possible that a child with a moderate degree of 
conductive hearing loss could perceive the loudest 
phonetic units of speech before the quieter ones thereby 
suffering "auditory dyslexia.” The discovery of à 
relationship between threshold of hearing and auditory- 
vocal RT may have important applications in the 
determination of true auditory threshold. (French sum- 
mary)—Journal abstract. 

7587. Rothman, Howard B. (Stanford U.) An acous- 
tic and electromyographic investigation of conso- 
nant-vowel transitions in the speech of deaf adults. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apt), Vol 
32(10-B), 6103-6104. 

Kae terete уе н. 
psycholinguistic арргоасі á 
deficits in the language performance of deaf chil 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6104-6105. fied 

7589. Swain, Charles E. (U. Illinois) The modi 3 
rhyme test: The effects of sensation level ^ 
discrimination scores on an adult sensorineur 
population. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6105. 
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7590. Black, John W. (Ohio State U.) vert 
materials for adult aphasics in a letter-pred d the 
task. Cortex, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 175-180.—Tested t 
assumption that redundant spaces, as дегеи ait 
unanimity of correct responses by 10 normal adults, 3o 
equally simple for aphasic persons to predict. This 28 Д 
the case. Paragraphs may be predicted in the d by 
manner and be unequal in difficulty as measures 
correct responses. This difference is not reveal ái data 
pooling the relative uncertainty of equally space 
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points in different paragraphs and using uncertainty or 
diversity among the 20 responses per data point as the 
criterion. This is not inconsistent with the earlier finding. 
If the spaces are unequal in ease of prediction, then they 
would probably be unequal in the diversity of the results, 
space by space. As these inequalities are pooled the 
unsystematic differences would tend to cancel each 
other. The basic fact is that a redundant space, based on 
10 normal predictors, is not a tenable generalization, at 
least when extended to aphasic predictors. This does not 
alter the usefulness of the material for repeated measures 
and for comparisons with counterbalanced stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

7591. Black, John W. & Hooker, Elizabeth H. (Ohio 
State U.) Responses of adult aphasics to a letter- 
prediction task. Cortex, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 169- 
174.—10 paragraphs of approximately 70 words each 
were written on a given topic. These were predicted 
letter-by-letter by 10 university students working in- 
dividually as controls. A monitor gave the correct letter 
after each prediction. A letter that was guessed correctly 
by all students was arbitrarily designated “redundant”; 
others, “information bearing.” The paragraphs were then 
programmed on a unit that automatically typed out the 
information-bearing spaces as they occurred in the 
context of the paragraph. The redundant spaces were 
predicted by the operator and also typed out appro- 
priately. The operator always worked forward with a 
passage, not "filling in blanks." With each wrong 
response a translucent key glowed guiding the operator 
to the correct response. Éxperimental Ss were 20 adult 
aphasics who were at least 6 mo. poststroke. Using the 
unit described above, they predicted the. redundant 
letters of the paragraphs during the successive sessions 
and then repeated the series, making а total of 20 
experiences. An E noted the responses and the time 
required for completing the paragraph. All Ss made 
fewer errors late in Trial I of the 10-paragraph sequence 
than they made earlier, and fewer in Trial 11 than in Trial 
Г Similarly, speed of response increased.—Journal 
abstract. 

7592. Fay, Warren H. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) The challenge of personal pronouns. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(May), Vol. 5(5), 
299-305.—Considers that problems in the verbal com- 
prehension and production of personal pronouns, often 
characteristic of learning disabled children, far exceed 
traditional concerns for self-expression through speech. 
The pronominally confused youngster has difficulty both 
in the resolution of heard pronouns and in the decoding 
of messages in which they are embedded. Moreover, the 
shifting nature of pronoun forms presents unique 
problems in acquisition. These problems are discussed in 
relation to both the traditional concern for the primacy 
of the spoken “I,” and a contrary approach based on 
echolalia and favoring a focus upon the "you" which the 
child hears. 2 observational studies are presented in 
further support of the latter approach. Suggestions for 
Clinical management and treatment of pronomina 
avoidance and contusion are offered. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

‚7593. Holland, Audrey L. & Levy, Carol В. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Syntactic generalization In aphasics as a 
function of relearning an active sentence. Acta 
Symbolica, 197\(Fal), Vol. 2(2), 34-41.—7 aphasic 
patients were trained, using a programmed instruction 
procedure, to use an active sentence. Before training, and 
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following completion of the program, Ss’ ability to use 
the training sentence, as well as the negative, inter- 
rogative, and passive transformations were measured. 
Training resulted in improved ability to use the sentence, 
and limited generalization was shown to accrue to the 
interrogative transformation. No change was shown on 
the negative and passive transformations or on other 
lexical changes.—Journal summary. 

7594. Huffman, Elna B. (U. Southern California) 
Listener identification of “stuttering” and "stutter- 
ег” as a function of variation in speech patterns. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6100. 

7595. Pannbacker, Mary. (Texas Woman's U., Speech 
& Hearing Clinic) Publications for families of adult 
aphasics: A review of the literature. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 72-75, 78-79.—Re- 
views and discusses 30 publications that have been issued 
for families of adult aphasics. These are summarized in а 
2-page columnar chart. The clinical and research uses of 
the publications are also considered.—S. L. Warren. 

7596. Travis, Lee E. (Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) My 
listener. Acta Symbolica, 1971(Fal), Vol, 2(2), 6- 
9.—Considers speech as a transmitting and receiving 
mechanism. Practically all of an individual's. life is 
occupied with transmitting signals to other individuals 
and receiving signals from them. Any speaker defines а 
relationship with his listener, not only by what he says 
but also by the way he says it. Communicative behavior 
defines a relationship. "A symptom is not only a way to 
deal with others, but it is also part of an arrangement 
worked out in implicit collaboration. with those very 
same others." The speaker has no significance without 
the listener. To handle a speech defective child one must 
alter responses of the ior of the family to this child 

each other—I. Davis. 
алу Umberger, Forrest G. (U. Illinois) The effect of 
rhythmic auditory stimulation on selected parame- 
ters of the stuttering problem. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6106. 

7598. Wiig, Elisabeth H. & Berman, Leslie A. (Boston 
U.) Selection of visual dimensions by aphasic and 
non-aphasic children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 311-315.—Compared the visual 
dimensions selected in a match-to-sample task by 12 
aphasic 6-9 yr. olds and 12 controls matched for age, 
sex, and IQ. The stimulus dimensions were color, size, 
orientation, and form. Selection preferences for the 4 
dimensions did not differ significantly in the 2 groups. It 
is concluded that aphasic and normal children respond 
to this task by using similar perceptual strategies and 
nonverbal behavior. (17 теї.)—/оита! abstract. Se 

7599. Worster-Drought, C. (Moor House School, 
Oxted, England) An unusual form of acquired apha- 
sia in children. Developmental Medicine & cria 

1971(Oct), Vol. 13(5), 563-511.—Describes 
4 and 6 yr. of age, ol S 
i i ia, usuall following an epilepti- 
воет ape that ihe disorder is due to a 
ncephalitis, possibly of the autoim- 
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hitelei. [The role of movements in the perception of 
rhythmic stimuli.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 127-130.—Studied the relationship of motor skills 
vs. ability to perceive rhythms. 25 22-32 yr. old Ss were 
Ist tested on the coordination of the 2 hands in copying a 
square and on the ability to reproduce passive movement 
information supplied to the fingers or the upper arm. Ss 
then attempted to reproduce slow (48-54 bpm) or fast 
(220-250 bpm) metronome beat patterns. Bilateral hand 
coordination and reproduction of metronome beats 
correlated .63 (slow rhythms) and .50 (fast rhythms) 
(p < .001 and p < 0l, respectively). Finger movement 
accuracy and reproduction of rhythms correlated .50 
(р <.0i) for slow rhythms and 24 for fast rhythms. 
Shoulder movement accuracy and reproduction of 
rhythms correlated .53 (p < .001) for slow rhythms and 
.60 (p < .001) for fast rhythms. The same tests were 
given 14 patients with neurological motor disturbances 
(e.g, paralysis, paresis). These Ss showed significantly 
more errors in the reproduction of metronome rhythms 
than did normal Ss—L. Zusne. 

7601. Benitez, J. T., Lynn, G. E., & Eisenbrey, A. B. 
(Wayne State U., Medical School) Neuro-vestibular 
correlates in cerebral hemispheric lesions. Audi- 
ology, 1972(Jan) Vol. 11(1-2), 135—141.— Vestibular 
evaluation by electronystagmograph in 2 patients with 
prior temporoparietal lesions showed abnormalities 
mainly with eye-tracking and optokinetic tests. This 
study indicates that the optokinetic test is easy to 
perform and has a greater diagnostic significance than 
the other tests as to the site of lesion. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

7602. Cherington, Michael. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center, Denver) Long thoracic nerve: Conduction 
studies. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
33(1), 49-51.—Describes 2 cases of serratus anterior 
palsy. Long thoracic nerve conduction time data are 
provided from 20 normal Ss. Prolonged latencies 
Occurred in the 2 cases cited. It is concluded that 
conduction studies can be a useful test in the diagnosis of 
long thoracic nerve palsies.—Journal summary. 

7603. Crinella, Francis M. & Dreger, h M. 
(Sonoma State Hosp., Eldridge, Calif.) Tentative iden- 
tification of brain dysfunction syndromes in children 
through profile analysis. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 251-260. 
—Reviews 3 multivariate techniques for differentiation 
of behavior deficits related to brain dysfunction in 
children. An argument is presented for the efficiency of 
profile analysis, defined as cluster analysis of a matrix of 
correlations among persons using R. B. Cattell's (see PA, 
Vol. 24:2936) coefficient of profile similarity (т). Factor 
scores for 35 behavioral measures were used to compute 
correlations among 24 8-12 yr. olds from heterogeneous 
racial and socioeconomic backgrouns with known or 
suspected cerebral damage. The r, matrix yielded 3 
clusters of Ss which seemed to account for a majority of 
inter-S variability. Syndromes of dysfunction are dis- 
cussed with reference to communalities of neuropsy- 
chological deficit. Results support the usefulness of this 
version of profile analysis in developmental neuropsy- 
chological investigations. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7604. De Vito, Anthony; Riklan, Manuel, & Misiak, 
Henryk. (Fordham U.) Effect of L-dopa on electro- 
myograph and heart rate of Parkinsonians. Percep- 

tual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1) 51-54. 
— Recorded the heart rates and right and left EMGs of 2 
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matched groups of 17 parkinsonians (a) before 
administration, or (b) after a mean of 6.8 mo. of 
treatment. Right EMG ratings, based primarily 
amplitude, were significantly lower for post- than 
pre-L-dopa Ss. No significant differences were 
between groups for left EMG or heart rate. 
suggested that L-dopa may differentially affect 
hemisphere functions. Ап explanation utilizing conce 
of behavioral activiation is presented.—Journal abs 

7605. Garber, Norman B. (U. Missouri, $ 
Hearing Clinic) Operant procedures to elimi 
drooling behavior in a cerebral palsied adolescet 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(O0ct, — 
Vol. 13(5), 641-644.—Describes а 14-yr-old boy with. 
cerebral palsy who was given, during speech therap 
sessions, positive reinforcement (by a penny 
system) of swallowing responses to control his droc 
behavior. Over a period of 16 sessions, a significa 
reduction in drooling occurred which was maint 
later.—P. W. Pruyser. 

7606. Ginath, Y., Lavy, S., Abramsky, O., & 
A. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Mi 
complications of L-dopa therapy in Parkinso 
patients. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Dis 
plines, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(3), 252-264.—Investigated 
incidence of mental disturbances which follow L-do 
therapy in 74 parkinsonian patients and attemp! 
determine whether the incidence is related to 
severity of illness, or preexisting psychiatric proble 
22(29.9%) of the Ss treated developed marked m eni 
disturbances. The main symptoms observed were © 
fusion, psychotic episodes, depression, and anxiety W 
agitation alone, or in various combinations. 5 IS 
bility to mental symptoms was associated mainly 
the severity of the disease, and to a lesser degree 
with Ss’ age. The incidence of mental complicat 
tended to be higher among Ss who had psychia 
problems before the treatment. The possible relat 
between mechanisms for the production of them 
manifestations and the mechanisms of action fo 
neuroleptic drugs are discussed. (29 ref.)—J0 
abstract. 5 
7607. Harrison, Ann & Connolly, Kevin. (U. Shel 
England) The conscious control of fine le 
neuro-muscular firing in spastic and norm 
Jects. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 762-771.—Gave visual feedba 
EMG recordings of tensing and flexing the fo 
flexor muscles to 4 normal and 4 spastic (diplegic) 
yr. old Ss of average or above-average intelligen 
significant difference in the degree of achieved cont 
was found between the 2 groups, although spa 
took longer to attain control.—P. W. Pruyser. 

7608. Johnson, Laurence F., Kinsbourne, Mal 
Renuart, A. William. (St. Mary's Hosp., San Francise 
Calif.) Hereditary chin-trembling with nociu 
myoclonus and tongue-biting in dyzigous 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971 
Vol. 13(6), 726-729. 

_ 7609. Johnson, Laverne C., Lubin, Ardie; 
Richard D., & Arthur, Ransom J. (U.S. Navy 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego 
Predictors of second seizures: A three-year 
up. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Researe 
Report, 1971(Dec), No. 71-58, 12 p. 5 

7610. Johnson, Laverne С., et al. (U.S. Navy 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, 
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seizures and episodes of unconsciousness in adult 
males: A three-year follow-up. U.S. Navy Medical 
ареста Research Unit Report, 1971(Nov), No. 
71-37, 14 p. 

7611. Klatskin, Ethelyn H., McNamara, Nancy E., 
Shaffer, David, & Pincus, Jonathan H. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Minimal organicity In children of normal 
intelligence: Correspondence between psycholog- 
ical test results and neurologic findings. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1972(Apr), Vol. 5(4), 213-218. 
—Examined whether a diagnosis of minimal organicity 
based on psychological tests would correlate with a 
diagnosis based on minor neurological signs, and 
whether psychological test patterns would discriminate 
between children identified as minimally damaged and 
those not so identified. 50 7-12 yr. olds, of average 
intelligence and without CNS pathology, were examined. 
The WISC and Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test were 
administered by a psychologist, and Ss were examined 
by a neurologist. Agreement was found between the 
psychological and neurological examinations in 43 cases. 
On the WISC, Ss identified as minimally damaged did 
less well on the Coding subtest and on a perceptual 
organization factor. In 21 out of 25 cases, their Bender 
age (Koppitz norms) was 1 yr. or more below their CA, 
as compared with 7 out of 25 in the normal group. 
—Journal abstract. 

7612. Lynn, G. E., et al. (Wayne State U., Medical 
School) Neuro-audiological correlates in cerebral 
hemisphere lesions: Temporal and parietal lobe 
tumors. Audiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1-2), 115-134. 
—Describes auditory test results and localizing neuro- 
logical, radiological, surgical, and pathological findings 
in 3 cases representative of 14 patients with glioma in the 
temporal and parietal lobes of the brain. Low-pass 
filtered, alternate-binaural, simultaneous-binaural, and 
competing sentence discrimination tests yielded abnor- 
mal scores in the ear contralateral to the affected 
hemisphere in Ss with temporal lobe tumors. Ss with 
parietal lobe lesions manifested abnormal auditory 
behavior from secondary involvement of the temporal 
lobe due to pressure, edema, or infiltration of tumor 
cells. In such instances, auditory functions seem to be 
less severely affected than in cases with primary 
temporal lobe tumor. Binaural resynthesis of low- and 
high-band pass speech is abnormal with involvement of 
the brainstem. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

7613. Niederland, William G. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Goya’s Illness: A 
сазе of lead encephalopathy? New York State Journal 
of Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 72(3), 413-418.— Goya's life 
has been of interest to investigators in different fields 
Interested in the relationship between disease and 
creativity because Goya was an exceptional artist who 
also suffered protracted bouts of physical and/or 
psychiatric disabilities. The nature of Goya’s illness has 
been variously diagnosed as syphilis, schizophrenia, etc. 
In this study, a different investigatory route was taken, 
ie, using clinical observations of victims of lead 
encephalopathy and studying Goya’s particular technics 
and manner of work as an artist. In Goya's time, artists 
ground their own pigments and colors, and it is 
Suggested that *Goya must have been in frequent and 
direct contact with the toxic lead compound which is 
essentially basic carbonate of lead...." Using this 
compound is hazardous since it can be both inhaled and 
ingested when handled manually. Goya's documented 
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symptoms—cerebral involvement and manifestations of 
paralytic, convulsive, and mental disorder—point to a 
diagnosis of lead encephalopathy. Because of severity of 
his illness, occasionally Goya had to give up painting. 
During these periods, the symptoms lessened and eased. 
It is concluded that this “study does not offer conclusive 
evidence; it limits itself essentially to diagnostically 
pertinent data."—J. L. Smith. 

7614. Nielsen, Helle H. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Psychological appraisal of children with cerebral 
palsy: A survey of 128 re-assessed cases. Devel- 
opmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
13(6), 707-720.—Presents a retrospective analysis of 
test-retest reliability of intelligence evaluation of 128 
cerebral palsied children. With a mean test-retest interval 
of 4 yr., IQ varied by up to 10 points in 55% of the cases 
and by 15 points or less in 78%. Ist tests were given 
variously between 10 mo. and 7 yr. of age. 8 different 
tests were used.—P. W. Pruyser. 

7615. O'Reilly, D. Elliott. (St. Louis U., Medical 
School) The future of the cerebral palsied child. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 13(5), 635-640.—A typical population of cerebral 
palsied children in the United States included 3375 who 
were mentally normal and nearly self-sufficient, 25% 
who showed mainly mental retardation with minimal 
physical handicaps, 25% with serious physical or mental 
handicaps who required custodial care, and 5% who were 
mentally bright but with marked physical defects.—P. 
W. Pruyser. 

7616. Rees, J. A. (Polytechnic of North London, 
England) Simple and choice reaction time in spastic 
hemiplegics. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurol- 
ogy, 1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 772-778.—Describes exper- 
iments testing RT to lights of various geometric shapes in 
10 patients with spastic hemiplegia (5 with left and 5 with 
right hemispheric lesions, mean age 18 уг, IQ range 
75-104). Results show (a) differences between congenital 
and acquired cases; (b) differences in response mech- 
anisms; and (c) as task complexity increased, the relative 
disadvantage of the spastic hemiplegic diminished.—P. 
W. Pruyser. 

7617. Riklan, M., Misiak, H., & Levita, E. (St. 
Barnabas Hosp. Bronx, N.Y.) Cryothalamectomy In 
parkinsonism: Effects on critical flicker frequency. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
154(1), 19-21.—75 parkinsonian patients were divided 
into 4 groups: right, left, or 2nd thalamic surgery groups 
and a control group. CFF was measured for both eyes. 
Results showed significant (p < .01) but temporary 
lowering of CFF for both eyes in postoperative testing. 
CFF has been found to correlate well with other indices 
of neurological impairment in the past, and its value as 
an index in cases involving neurosurgery 1s discussed. 
—R. Denis. 

7618. Shurtleff, David B. & Hayden, Patricia W. (U. 
Washington, Medical School) The treatment of hydro- 
cephalus with isosorbide, an oral hyperosmotic 
agent. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 12(2-3), 108-114.—Conducted 97 drug 
trials on 45 patients s a median ji dn 

i in doses averagin; 
Isosorbide (hydranol), M ей sober therapeutically 


days, was judg ‹ 
for ue EHE Jadeterminate in 6 trials, and not 


ffective in 53 trials, n ) 
effective in 38 trials. Median trial duration was 4 days. 
66% of the patients experienced at least 1 effective trial 
without toxicity. Statistical analyses showed that the 
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frequencies of therapeutic effectiveness were increased in 
patients with communicating or partially communicating 
hydrocephalus and in patients without significant iso- 
sorbide toxicity. Patients with mantles of 2-cm thickness 
or more and no history of previous CNS infection 
responded slightly more favorably. Toxicity was signif- 
icantly related to dose levels. Possible indications for the 
use of osmotic treatment are listed.—P. Federman. 

7619. Smith, Barry T. & Masotti, R. E. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Intravenous diazepam in 
the treatment of prolonged seizure activity in 
neonates and infants. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 13(5), 630-634. 

7620. Swisher, Linda P. & Pinsker, Esther J. (Central 
Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The langu 
characteristics of hyperverbal hydrocephalic chil- 
dren. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 746-755.— Tested 11 215-9 yr. old 
children with spina bifida and a history of hydro- 
cephalus, using the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA). АП Ss were considered clinically to be 
hyperverbal and had undergone a shunting procedure for 
hydrocephalus. Through matching with nonhydro- 
cephalic children of similar age and histories of hospi- 
talization, the hydrocephalic Ss showed 1 or more of the 
following: (a) hyperverbality, (b) inappropriate language 
use, or (c) an ITPA profile indicating superficiality of 
language output—P. W. Pruyser. 

7621. Wilson, W. P. & Nashold, B. S. (Duke U., 
Medical Center) The neurophysiology of affect: Some 
further observations. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 13-19.—Stimulated the mesen- 
cephalic reticular formation of 12 patients who were to 
undergo stereoencephalotomy for relief of intractable 
pain. Motor, sensory, autonomic, and behavioral re- 
sponses were elicited. In some instances, these were 
partial expressions of affects. All responses observed 
could be considered fragments of affects. The role of the 
reticular formation in the neurophysiologic concep- 
tualizations of E. Gellhorn relative to affect is discussed. 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7622. Zakharova, N. N. (Central Serbsky Forensic 
Psychiatry Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) Vliyanie 
émotsional'nogo stressa na vospriyatie clabykh 
zvukovykh signalov. [Influence of emotional stress on 
perception of weak acoustic signals.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Меғупої Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 207-209. 
— Studied the changes in detection thresholds of sound 
signals and threshold changes of subsensory reactions 
resulting from emotional effects. Of special interest were 
Ss whose emotional changes resulted from a closed brain 
trauma. There were 30 Ss with a psychopathological 
posttraumatic syndrome and 10 normal controls. The 
subsensory sound signals were of 5 msec. and 1,000 
msec. duration and of variable intensity. Words con- 
nected with some past conflictual situation of a given S 
were used as emotional stimuli. It was shown that the 
detection thresholds of the short-duration sounds were 
raised in posttraumatic patients. Controls did show a 
difference in detection thresholds between short and 
long sound of 20 db. as compared to 31 db. in 
posttraumatic patients. Of 154 experiments, there was a 
response to the subsensory sound in the form of a 
vegetative or bioelectric component of the orientation 
reaction in 93%. After using emotional stimuli, the 

detection thresholds changed in both directions from the 
level established by using neutral words. Simultaneously 
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a change of subsensory zone of sound action took place. 
A lowering of the thresholds was noted in 47% of cases, 
raising in 34%. It is suggested that as a result of the 
different social and biological significance of emotional 
words, the hippocampus exerts a stimulating or an 
inhibiting effect, and changes in the perception of 
external signals result.—/. Halev. 


Brain Damage 


7623. Aicardi, Jean & Baraton, Janine. (Hosp. St. 
Vincent-de-Paul, Clinique de Pediatrie et de Pueri- 
culture, Paris, France) A pneumoencephalographic 
demonstration of brain atrophy following status 
«ерсе, Developmental Medicine & Child Neuroloty, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 13(5), 660-667. 

7624. Butters, Nelson; Soeldner, Carol, & Fedio, Paul. 
(Boston Veterans Administration Hosp., Mass.) Com- 
parison of parietal and frontal lobe spatial deficits In 
тап: Extra 1 vs. personal (egocentric) space. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 27- 
34.—Tested a total of 48 patients with left-frontal, 
right-parietal, or right or left temporal-lobe damage on 2 
spatial tasks involving personal or extrapersonal spatial 
rotations. Results indicate a lesion-space dichotomy: 
left-frontal Ss were the most impaired group on the 
personal spatial task while right-parietal Ss were most 
impaired on the extrapersonal spatial test. Temporal- 
lobe Ss had little if any difficulty with either task. Data 
support the hypothesis that the frontal and parietal 
regions mediate qualitatively different spatial capacities. 
—Journal abstract. t 

7625. Cundick, Bert Р. & Robison, Linda R. (Brigham 
Young U.) Performance of medically diagnosed 
brain-damaged children and control Ss. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 307-310,—Admin- 
istered 50 sets of geometric designs twice to 24 6-11 yr. 
olds diagnosed as brain-injured by a physician, and 2 
controls matched on sex, age, and verbal ability as 
measured by subtests of the WISC. In the Ist test, Ss 
were given a stimulus design and after a 5-sec interval 
asked to select the same design from 4 alternatives on â 
2nd card. In the 2nd test the stimulus card remained a 
view. Difference in performance between the 2 ЖОН 
under both conditions was significant (p < .001). 
significance of the designs as individual and grouP 
discriminators is discussed—Journal abstract. & 

7626. Holtzer, G. J., de Lange, S. A., Orbaan, I. a 
Gelsema, R. (Academic Hosp., Rotterdam, Netherlan 
Mental condition and ventricular size in arres dn 
hydrocephalus: An analysis of 29 shunt-indepen’” 
ent children. Developmental Medicine & Ci hild Neuro 
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7627. Kinsbourne, Marcel & Fisher, Milton. (Duke | 
Medical Center) Latency of uncrossed ane j. 
crossed reaction in callosal agenesis. Меигору 
logia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34), 471-473. Studie sai 


agenesis on RT tasks. S manifested no pathological а 
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movement was, in this case, bilateral. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7628. Monnoyer, J. (Belgian Center for Therapeutic 
Education, Brussels, Belgium) L’établissement de la 
relation d'objet: Son importance dans l'éveil de Іа 
communication verbale chez l'infirme moteur cé- 
rébral. [The establishment of object relations: Its 
importance in the awakening of verbal communication 
in the cerebral palsied child.] Bulletin de Psychologie 
Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1971(Dec), Vol. 20(4), 192- 
198.—The impaired or prepsychotic nature of the 
language of certain brain-damaged children may be 
traced to the mother-child relationship. Both as an 
affective and a cognitive object, the mother plays an 
important role. With proper maternal support the child 
will better be able to compensate for some of the cerebral 
deficit. The mother must be made aware from the start of 
the importance of language in the development of the 
brain-damaged child and must provide the necessary 
verbal reinforcement. (English summary)—L. C. Long. 

7629. Montagu, Ashley. (321 Cherry Hill Rd., Prince- 
ton, N.J.) Sociogenetic brain damage. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 13(5), 
597-605.—Calls attention to brain damage resulting 
from malnutrition and impoverished environment during 
the Ist 3 yr. of life. Pertinent literature is reviewed.—P. 
W. Pruyser. 


Epilepsy 

7630. Neyraut-Suttermann, Th. Parricide et 
épilepsie: A propos d'un article de Freud sur 
Dostoïevski. [Father's death and epilepsy: On an article 
by Freud on Dostoevski.] Revue Française de Psych- 
analyse, 1970(Jul), Vol. 34(4), 635-652.— Discusses psy- 
choanalytic implications, from a Freudian viewpoint, of 
the personality characteristics of epileptics and the 
influence which a fathers death may have on the 
appearance of the disease. The relation between a 
father's death and epilepsy is examined in the works of 
Dostoevski, particularly in The Brothers Karamazov. 
Death impulse, the Oedipus complex, castration fears, 
and homosexuality are related to the problem as the 
spectrum of the father-son relationship is studied.—P. 
Hertzberg. у 

7631. O'Donohoe, N. V. (Our Lady Hosp. for Sick 
Children, Dublin, Ireland) Abdominal epilepsy. De- 
velopmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
13(6), 798-800. í 

1632. Taylor, David C. (Park Hosp. for Children, 
Oxford, England) “It,” or the ghost in the temporal 
lobe. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 806-808.—Presents a critical note on 
controversial findings and conceptions of temporal lobe 
epilepsy as an entity. Questions include (a) whether 
temporal lobe epilepsy is a psychomotor seizure, ап EE 
abnormality, or a macro- or microscopic temporal lobe 
lesion, and (b) whether it has a typical course or age of 
onset.—P. W. Pruyser. 

7633. Vidal, Fidel. Reacción psicomotriz y 
epilepsia temporal. [Psychomotor reaction and tem- 
poral epilepsy.] Archivos de Neurobiologia, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 34(2), 141-150.—Reviews the concept and clas- 
Sification of temporal epilepsy, emphasizing those crises 
With complex psychic and psychomotor symptomatology 
(hallucinations and hallucinatory-delirious type reactions 


descending to the consciousness level). With the objec- 
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tive of making a differential diagnosis for states of acute 
delirious psychosis and agitation, the role of the EEG is 
discussed. The case and clinical history of a 39-yr-old 
male in which EEG diagnosis helped guide therapeutic 
action is presented. (French summary)—English sum- 
mary. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


7634. Altman, Reuben; Cleland, Charles C., & Swartz, 
Jon D. (U. Missouri) Social responsivity in the 
profoundly mentally retarded. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 101-102.—Elicited a hand- 
shake from 20 of 26 profoundly mentally retarded adult 
males. This result challenges the prevailing pessimistic 
view of the social sensitivity of profoundly retarded 
persons. Possible corrective training practices are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. — . 

7635. Burrows, Roy E. (Eastern Montana Coll.) 
Physiological indications of organic involvement. 
Child Study Journal, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 47-52.— Discusses 
the relationship of minor anomalies to the individual's 
functioning level. Several minor anomalies frequently 
found in individuals with "idiopathic mental retarda- 
tion" are noted. Several anomalies of the head and hands 
are listed which should alert professionals to the 
diagnostic possibilities of minute physical observations. 
The presence of 3 or more minor and or/major 
anomalies in an individual with mental retardation may 
indicate a common cause for the entire retardation 
malformation syndrome.—M. DeWitt. 

7636. Deich, Ruth E. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, 
Calif.) Usefulness of the Kahn Intelligence Test in 
assessing the intelligence of retardates. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 161-162.—Admin- 
istered the Kahn Intelligence Tests Experimental Form 
to 48 moderately to severely mentally retarded insti- 
tutionalized patients with CAs of 6-56 yr. Correlation of 
IQs on this nonverbal test and the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale was .9. Contrary to expectations, 
analysis of variance indicated significant and consistent 
differences in favor of the Stanford-Binet.—Journal 
abstract. 

7637. Fulton, R. T. & Lamb, L. E. (U. Kansas) 
Acoustic impedance and tympanometry with the 
retarded: A normative study. Audiology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 11(3-4), 199-208.—Obtained acoustic impedance 
and tympanometry data from 100 institutionalized 
mentally retarded children representing a broad range of 
ages, etiological classifications, and measured intelli- 
gence levels. Ss had no known history of middle ear 
pathology and were domonstrated to have hearing within 
the normal range by behavioral pure-tone audiometry. 
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with mentally retarded persons is considered. (French 
summary) (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7638. Giles, Anthony S. (Syracuse U.) The verbal 
environment of institutionalized mentally retarded 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6099. 

7639. Herrero Aldama, P. El electroencefalograma 
clásico en las oligofrenias: |І. [Classic electroen- 
cephalogram in oligophrenias: IL] Archivos de Neuro- 
biología, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(2), 125-140.— Discusses 
research on adult oligophrenia, differentiating between 
EEG characteristics of patients in whom oligophrenia is 
only anomaly and those in whom it is part of a broader 
syndrome. А continuing examination is made of the 
relationship between intelligence and cerebral bioelec- 
trical activity, noting the difficulties in correlating them. 
More systematic study of various cases of oligophrenia 
generally confirms data directed at providing a neu- 
rophysiological explanation of mental retardation, ac- 
cording to which part of the CNS is affected. (French 
summary)—English summary. 

7640. Herrero Aldama, P. El electroencefalograma 
clásico en la oligofrenias: 1. [Classic electroen- 
cephalogram in oligophrenias: L] Archivos de Neuro- 
biología, 1971(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 27-38.— Discusses the 
difficulties of measuring oligophrenia by means of the 
EEG, the principle problem being that the illness lacks a 
true nosological entity. Oligophrenia is considered to be 
a clinical concept, and the related literature is examined 
with regard to endogenous and exogenous etiology. The 
relation between EEG and intelligence (particularly in 
experiments involving learning processes) is considered. 
—P. Hertzberg. 

7641. Montague, James С. (U. Florida) The effect of 
institutionalization on the social behavior and 
language of mentally retarded children. Dissertation 
os tata International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6102— 

7642. Norris, David. (Bournemouth Coll. of Tech- 
nology, England) Crying and laughing in imbeciles. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 13(6), 756-761.—Compared 90 severely retarded 
children living at home and attending local training 
centers with 15 Ss living in a hospital and attending 
hospital school. The study covered 10 consecutive school. 
days. It was found that (a) Ss living at home laughed 
more than those living in hospital (and more than a 
comparison group of 10 normal children); (b) Ss with 
Down's Syndrome laughed more than others; and (c) no 
significant differences in frequency of crying occurred. 
—P. W. Pruyser. 

„7643. Sawyer, R. N. & Whitten, James R. (U. 
Missouri, Rolla) Concurrent validity of the Quick 
Test. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
64-66.—Administered the Quick Test (QT) and the 
WISC to 27 Ss in a diagnostic clinic for mental 
retardation. The intercorrelations between the QT 
individual and combination forms were extremely high. 
Significant rs were obtained between the QT and Picture 
Arrangement, Coding, Performance Scale, and Full 
Scale scores. The magnitude of the rs and the speed and 
ease of administration suggests the QT can be used for 
deriving an IQ and screening patients in mental 
retardation facilities.— Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 
7644. Simos, Alexander T. (New York U.) Imitation 
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and grapho-motor performance of mentally retarded 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6062. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


PHYSICAL ILLNESS 


7645. Abrams, Ruth D. & Vispo, Raul H. (Harvard 
Medical School, Lab. of Community Psychiatry, Boston, 
Mass.) Denial and depression in the terminal cancer 
patient: A clue for management. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1971, Vol. 45(3), 394-409.— Presents observations ga- 
thered over a 20-yr period of work with terminal cancer 
patients. Denial and depression in such patients often 
result in feelings of isolation, guilt, rejection, and 
alienation. An illustrative case of a 52-yr-old psychiatrist 
who died of cancer 14 mo. ater surgery is presented. It is 
concluded that the terminal patient uses denial and 
depression to maintairi an acceptable self-image and that 
the caregiver should intervene only when the patient has 
difficulty with his own behavior. R. Vispo comments that 
the denial and depression mechanisms may actually be 
created by the caregivers of a terminal patient.—S. 
Knapp. 

7646. Hinton, John. (Middlesex Hosp., London, 
England) Assessing the views of the dying. Social 
Science & Medicine, 197\(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 37-43.—Dis- 
cusses the difficulties in exploring the attitudes and needs 
of people with terminal illnesses. The opinions of doctors 
and relatives may be too subjective, and the patient may 
conceal his anxieties from those closest to him. Although 
interview techniques allow the patient to express his 
views to an outsider, the interviewer may find. it 
undesirable or impossible to remain the objective 
scientist; tact and reassurance are required. Behavioral 
observations may reveal more than verbalizations. It is 
concluded that studies of the dying can lead to better 
understanding of human responses to stress and im- 
proved care for terminal patients.—A. Olson. 

7647. Obier, Kathleen & Haywood, L. Julian. (Los 
Angeles County, Coronary Care Unit, Calif.) Role of 
the medical social worker in a coronary care unit. 
Social Casework, 1972(Jan), Vol. 53(1) 14-18.—De- 
scribes the role of a medical social worker in the care of 
acutely ill patients on a coronary care unit. Respon- 
sibilities involve alleviation of excessive anxiety, inter- 
pretation of reactions to abrupt social disruption and 
acute physical illness, emergency relief of immediate 
social problems, and collection of data valuable to total 
patient care. The role of the social worker as a member 
of the health team is also emphasized in the education of 
the patient, family, staff, and related health agencies. 
—M. W. Linn. 

7648. Powlison, Fraser. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Psychosocial competence, repression-sensitiza- 
tion, and performance and staff attitudes in cardiac 
rehabilitation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6059. i 

7649. Raitasalo, Raimo. (Inst. of Labor Hygiene. 
Helsingfors, Finland) Sexuellt beteende i en kroniskt 
sjuk befolkningsgrupp i Finland. [Sexual behavior 
during chronic diseases in Finland.] Nordisk Psykologi, 
1971, Vol. 23(3), 290-298.—Reports a study of male 
Sexual behavior during chronic diseases and of factors 
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correlative with a reduced sexual prowess (the sexual 
interest). It is suggested that hospitals should be asked to 
cooperate in an analysis of sexuality during disease. 
Findings corroborate the “3-element” theory of the 
organism, according to which the conscious factors 
involved in patterns of ego control the sexual behavior of 
man in a crucial manner. (18 ref.)—English summary. 

7650. Vigdor, Martin B. (New York U.) The effects 
of neurotic anxiety and situational defense factors 
on affiliation preferences. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6064. 

7651. Zdichynec, B. (Czechoslovak National Spas 
Vráž, Czechoslovakia) The time course of the Achilles 
tendon reflex in potential, latent and manifest 
atherosclerosis. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 13(1), 43-46.—Measured 4 groups of Ss, using an 
electromagnetic technique, to study the time course of 
individual phases of Achilles tendon reflex (ATR). The 
group of atherosclerotics, both manifest and latent, 
showed a significant lengthening of individual phases of 
the ATR as compared with the control group of patients 
with neurasthenic disturbances.—H. Bruml. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES, 


7652. Babic, Anna L. (Syracuse U., School of Social 
Work) The older volunteer: Expectations and sat- 
isfactions. Gerontologist, 1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1, Pt. 1), 
87-90.— Describes several factors which are essential in 
developing a program of volunteer service opportunities 
for the elderly. 3 factors are adjustment, role perception, 
and cost of volunteering. Effective involvement of older 
volunteers requires a complex interplay of components, 
many of which are the same as those of other volunteer 
programs. The projects upon which these observations 
are based have demonstrated that a variety of service 
opportunities exist for older volunteers. Directors of 
volunteer programs are encouraged to consider older 
persons as potential recruits because, in many com- 
munities, the elderly represent a rich, but frequently 
overlooked, human resource.—Author summary. 

7653. Barahal, Hyman S. (Hoch Psychiatric Hosp., 
West Brentwood, N.Y.) Resistances to community 
psychiatry. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 
333-343.— Discusses resistances encountered in the 
change from traditional, custodial mental hospitals to 
community-oriented psychiatry. Patient resistances ap- 
pear to be based on fears of social inadequacy, 
masochism, isolationism, and dependency on the insti- 
tution. Family resistance ranges from unconscious 
punitiveness to unrealistic fears of the patient becoming 
à burden to the sometimes real feeling of estrangement 
after long-term hospitalization. While some staff mem- 
bers are enthusiastic about the changes, others find 
difficulty in overcoming previous rigid forms of behav- 
ior, fear job loss, find program demands overwhelming, 
Or become insecure with the blurring of roles. The 
community and political system may indicate approval 
of the new program as an abstraction but may show 
Breat resistance to actual implementation. The social 
intolerance for behavior which does not fall within the 
norm," the prejudice against the mental patient, the 
court practice of unloading patients on the state 
hospitals, the myth of the dangerous mental patient, and 
the conviction that a diagnosis of schizophrenia means 
automatic commitment are all seen as contributing to 
community resistance——S. Knapp. 
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7654. Bauman, Gerald, et al. & Pitt, Raymond B. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U) Com- 
munity mental health: Introducing a new human 
service to the inner city: A case study. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 42(2), 246- 
345.— Presents a series of articles on various aspects of 
mental health care: (a) community mental health; (b) 
new roles and systems; (c) social and economic issues; 
(d) school mental health and education; (e) training, 
treatment, and therapy; and (f) children, adolescents, 
and the aged.—P. Hertzberg. 

7655. Bronson, Edith Р. (Philadelphia Geriatric 
Center, Pa.) An experiment in intermediate housing 
facilities for the elderly. Gerontologist, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
12(1, Pt. 1), 22-26.—Describes a demonstration project 
of small-unit “intermediate housing”, planned to meet 
the needs of elderly persons who did not require 
institutional care. 3 small row houses near a geriatric 
center were purchased and renovated so that each 
accommodates several elderly women. Some services are 
supplied by the center (in 2 different service patterns), 
the goal being to enable the tenants to function as 
independently as possible. The success of the program 
has led the host agency to expand it.—Journal abstract. 

7656. Gibson, Robert W. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp., Towson, Md.) Can mental health be included 
in the health maintenance organization? American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 128(8), 919- 
926.—Forthcoming changes in the health care system 
may include the development of health maintenance 
organizations (HMOs). Prepaid group practice plans, a 
prototype of the HMO, have usually offered only modest 
mental health benefits, although there have been sub- 
stantial improvements in recent years: utilization and 
costs under these programs have been low. Barriers to 
inclusion of mental health benefits in the HMOs are 
discussed, and HMOs are compared with community 
mental health centers. Psychiatrists are urged to take an 
active role in insuring that a mental health component be 
made an integral part of every HMO and that linkages 
be established between HMOs and other parts of the 
mental health care system.—Journal abstract. 

7657. Hartung, John G., et al. (Ohio State U.) 
Consulting in rural community organization. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 2), 803- 
804.— Discusses 5 principles of consulting derived from 
their experience as consultants to а rural health planning 
organization, and suggests that these ШИ тау 
prove valuable to consultants working in other com- 
munity settings. Next, a community project is described 
to illustrate how the authors have used their principles in 
practice. Finally, some issues are noted which were 
troublesome and which merit additional exploration, 
—Author abstract. bd 4 

7658. Kirscht, John P. (U. Michigan, School of Public 
Health) Social and psychological problems of sur- 
veys on health and illness. Social Science & Medicine, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 5(6), 519-526.—Survey methods offer 


` the possibility of o taining extensive health information 


opulations, including the identification of people's 
health’ status and the nature of their illnesses. The 
inadequacy of respondent reports concerning ill health 
conditions, as a substitute for medical diagnoses, has 
been demonstrated. Research has identified many 
factors that contribute to biased or inadequate reporting. 
The central problem, however, is conceptual. Data 
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collection techniques must fit the nature of the problem. 
Many health-relevant questions pertain to the psycho- 
social experience of health and illness; survey methods 
are often appropriate for such questions. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7659. Lester, David & Williams, Tim. (Stockton State 
Coll., Pomona, N.J.) The volunteer in suicide pre- 
vention. Crisis Intervention, 1971, Vol. 3(4), 87-91. 
—Studied the characteristics of 78 volunteers in a suicide 
prevention center in reaction to a study reporting high 
emotional disturbance among such staff. Data described 
the typical volunteers as: aged 21-30, single, nonauthori- 
tarian, benevolent, having some college education, 
adhering to “ideas of" modern mental health profes- 
sionals, inclined toward an interpersonal theory of 
mental illness etiology, and psychologically normal.—E. 
Pile, 

7660. Sainer, Janet S. & Kallan, Florence K. (Com- 
munity Service Society of New York, New York) 
SERVE: A case illustration of older volunteers in a 
psychiatric setting. Gerontologist, 1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1, 
Pt. 1), 90-93.—From 1966-1969, the Community Service 
Society (CSS) of New York sponsored a 3-yr research 
and demonstration project on Staten Island. SERVE 
(Serve and Enrich Retirement by Volunteer Experience) 
was intended to provide persons of retirement age with 
opportunities to make constructive use of their time and 
talents while providing an untapped manpower resource 
in the volunteer field. The success of this program 
stimulated the initiation of SERVE-in-New-York-State 
(NYS). Under CSS auspices and funded by the NYS 
Office for the Aging, SERVE-in-NYS offers technical 
assistance and consultation to communities interested in 
developing programs for older volunteers. The devel- 
opment of SERV E-in-Jamaica is described: in addition 
to selecting the agency where the volunteers will serve, 
orienting them to agency needs, and having them visit 
the setting, it is suggested that the “field of entry" for 
service should not stress the volunteer-patient rela- 
tionship initially. Ist activities should provide mutual 
visibility; these are followed by communication with 
setting staff and then visiting patients, as finally not only 
involving the volunteers in service to the patients, but 
stimulating them to interpret the needs of the patients to 
the community.—/. Linnick. 

7661. Shore, James H., Bopp, John F., Dawes, James 
W., & Waller, Thelma R. (Portland Area Indian Health 
Service, Ore.) A suicidal prevention center on an 
Indian reservation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Маг), Vol. 128(9), 1086-1091.—Describes the 
background and development of a suicide prevention 
service on an Indian reservation and emphasizes the 
importance of community acceptance and involvement. 
In the Ist 13 mo. of operation the center had 36 
admissions including 30 Indian patients. Characteristics 
of the patient population are analyzed: (a) the average 
age was 24 yr, (b) 57% were male, (c) 75% of all 
admissions were associated with alcohol or inhalant 
abuse, and (d) 30 admissions were for suicide threats or 
attempts. It is stressed that, for mental health consult- 
ants, the importance of timing and an understanding of 
the complexities of the sociopolitical milieu are essential 
in supporting the development of such a project. 
—Journal abstract. 

7662. Speer, David C. Rate of caller re-use of a 
telephone crisis service. Crisis Intervention, 1971, Vol. 
3(4), 83-86.— Chronic callers represent a problem for 
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crisis telephone centers. Call-backs were stüdied at a 
crisis center to determine the size of the problem. Data 
indicate that a small number of people repeatedly call 
back. It is concluded that (a) for a few, the crisis model is 
not satisfactory; (b) such callers should be identified 
immediately so that their expectations may be dealt with 
appropriately; and (c) centers should experiment with 
other ways of helping the chronic caller.—E. Pile. 

7663. Williams, Mary L. (1854-B Riverside Dr., 
Columbus, O.) One of the best retirement centers as 
seen by one of the residents. Gerontologist, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 12(1, Pt. 1), 38-42.—A retired school teacher 
describes her adjustment to a church-sponsored center, 
from negative initial impressions to finding enjoyment in 
nature, the stimulus of continuing education, and the 
opportunity to serve others.—4. Linnick. 


GERIATRICS 


7664. Hacker, Sally L., Gaitz, Charles M., & Hacker, 
Barton, C. (Drake U.) A humanistic view of measuring 
mental health. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1972 
(Spr) Vol. 12(1), 94-106.—Discusses an unpublished 
study of 27 older mental patients which showed that 
neither of 2 social-psychological measures of mental 
health—the Life Satisfaction Index Form B and the 
Affect Balance Scale—correlated significantly with any 
of the 3 macrofactor scores (Feelings-Concerns, Con- 
fusion-Retardation, Delusions-Hallucinations) in. the 
Mental Status Schedule. The explanation then offered 
was that "current measures of mental health assess a 
person's overall sense of well-being on only one 
dimension—a balance of positive and negative subjective 
feelings, which are themselves statistically independent 
—while the measurement of illness on the same subjec- 
tive dimension takes into account only negative feel- 
ings." The use of role-functioning as a positive com- 
plement of impaired reality testing is critically examined, 
while with respect to confusion or retardation, suc 
measures as flexibility, creativity, and open-mindedness 
"seem as likely candidates as logic to represent positive 
aspects of cognitive functioning." It is emphasized that 
“value judgments are inextricably bound up in current 
instruments and techniques for measuring mental health 
and illness." (23 ref.)—P. Swartz. 

7665. Meerloo, J. M. (34 Weerdestein, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Het sterven bij bejaarden: Discussie 
van preadvies over euthanasie. [Dying in the aged 
and euthanasia.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 302-305.—Recounts and interprets 
experiences in 2,400 consultations regarding emotionally 
disturbed geriatric patients. Approximately 5% of these 
patients were dying at the time of consultation. Physi- 
cians tend to misrecognize the psychic mechanisms 
involved in dying. Family members possess a prejudicial 
stereotyped concept of dying, and the patient's deviation 
from the stereotype leads to anger on the part of family 
members who do not want to share in the process © 
dying. Home visits by a public health nurse often have 
an ameliorating effect upon patient and family. The 
frequently observed delirium of dying patients i$ 45° 
cribed, next to cerebral anoxia, vascular disturbances; 
and illness-related intoxication, to the paradoxical actio? 
of sedatives and tranquilizers—discontinuation of 
latter frequently improves the emotional condition of 
patient. Specific medications to be avoided because 9 
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their tendency to foster dementing processes include 


drastic diuretics, opiates, barbiturates, and many tran- 
quilizers. Acceptance of impending death is felt much 
more keenly by patients than by their families. In order 
to avoid unnecessary prolongation of suffering, small 
surgical procedures had better be avoided. Euthanasia 
—especially in the passive sense of ceasing to administer 
therapeutic procedures—is contraindicated by the re- 
generative capabilities of the organism. A too mechan- 
ical manner of medical caretaking deprives the dying 
patient of human contact, and constitutes a subtle 
rejection of the dying patient. (16 ref.)—W. A. Kouw. 

7666. Plutchik, Robert; Weiner, M. Bakur, & Conte, 
Hope. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
Studies of body image: |. Body worries and body 
discomforts. Journal of Gerontology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
26(3), 344-350.—A dministered 9 tests, derived from the 
literature and designed to evoke body image infor- 
mation, to 4 geriatric and 2 younger groups. The purpose 
was to construct new indices of body image which might 
discriminate among groups differing on past history and 
on certain variables. It was also hoped that body image 
features common to all groups would be determined and 
sex differences on the questionnaires identified. Results 
of 2 tests are reported: (a) 1 concerned frequency of 
worry about specified bodily discomforts (body worry), 
and (b) the 2nd asked Ss to indicate what parts of the 
body gave discomfort (body discomfort). The 2 measures 
were determined to be highly related, and highly reliable. 
A number of worries and discomforts were common to 
all groups. Some sex differences are reported, e.g., 4 out 
of 5 of the male groups scored lower than did females on 
many items of the discomfort index. It is concluded that 
the measures are meaningful, and did discriminate 
schizophrenic group as well as sex differences. The data 
suggest that the aspects of body image measured may not 
be Vrae to age per se, but to special life circumstances. 
—R. Hall. 

7667. Raj, B. & Prasad, B. G. (K. G. Medical Coll., 
Lucknow, India) A study of rural aged persons In 
social profile. /ndian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Jul). 
Vol. 32(2), 155-162.—Studied 327 persons over 50 yr. 
old, of whom 75.8% depended on agriculture, 66.9% were 
in the low socioeconomic group, and 47.7% no longer 
had the status of head of family. About 8% had various 
disabilities (blindness, deafness, or paralysis of lower 
limbs). On the average there were 2.4 sicknesses per sick 
person, and 31.3% were depressed because of death of 
spouse or children, infirmity, crop failure, and indebted- 
ness. The need for providing gerontological services 1s 
stressed.—1. W. Kidorf. 

7668. Silk, Stephen R. (Yeshiva U.) The breakdown 
of cognitive functions in senile dementia. Dissertation 
eee International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6061- 

7669. van Slooten, E. A. (Antoni van Leeuwen- 
hoekhuis, Amsterdam, Netherlands) Welke factoren 
beinveloeden bij mensen op hoge leeftijd de keuze 
van behandeling van maligne gezwellen? [Factors 
influencing treatment choice for malignant tumors in the 
aged.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 275-281.— Discusses whether aged 
cancer patients should receive symptomatic ог possibly 
curative treatment, a question that arises more often than 
with younger patients. CA alone is no criterion. Much 
information about the patient and the tumor must be 
collected before a decision can be made. The psychic 
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reserve of a patient is an important factor which can only 
be evaluated after a period of observation in hospital 
surroundings. Data on the tumor can as a rule be 
collected on an outpatient basis. Improvisation, inven- 
tiveness, and adaptability are needed for sound cancer 
treatment of the aged.—English summary. 

7670. Watson, Wilbur H. (Cheyney State Coll.) Body 
Image and staff-to-resident deportment in a home 
for the aged. Aging & Human Development, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4), 345-359.—Reports on a series of exploratory 
observations of staff-to-resident conduct in a hen for 
the aged. A synthesis of data from observational records 
resulted in a distinction between 3 styles of staff- 
to-resident deportment in situations of face-to-face 
interaction. In addition, a description is given of 
observed differences in styles of deportment against the 
background of variations in staff status and degrees of 
resident disability. An interpretation of the observed 
differences in styles is developed through an analysis of 
the implications in the observed conduct for staff images 
and valuations of residents’ bodies as objects of 
orientation in face-to-face interaction —Journal abstract. 
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7671. Biehler, Robert F. (Ed.) (Chico State Coll.) 
Psychology applied to teaching: Selected readings. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1972. xiii, 576 p. 

7672. Bolner, James & Vedlitz, Arnold. (Louisiana 
State U.) The affinity of Negro pupils for segregated 
schools: Obstacle to desegregation. Journal of Negro 
Education, 197\(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 313-321.—Adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to 90 Negro pupils in Grades 9-11 
in а Southern all-Negro public school at which a freedom 
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T e A^ rold A. (Catholic U. of America) 
The underprivileged and Roman Catholic education. 
Journal of Negro Education, 197\(Fal), Vol. 
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elite rather than for the poor апі underprivileged.—W. 
E. Sedlacek. c 

7675. Davies, J. C. (P.O. Box 206, Gwelo, Rhodesia) 
A screening programme for rural school-children in 
Rhodesia: Pilot study. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 779—783. 

7676. Dielman, T. E., Cattell, R. B., & Rhoades, P. A. 
(U. Illinois) Cross-validational evidence on the 
dimensions of problems behavior in the early 
grades. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 7(1), 33-40.—Analyzed ratings of 147 lst-3rd 
graders by their teachers on a behavior problem 
inventory. The data were subjected to a principal axis 
factor analysis and rotated to an oblique position. 
Congruence coefficients were computed among the 12 
factors resulting from the current analysis, and the 8 
factors extracted in an earlier study. 6 of the factor 
matches were significant at or beyond the .01 level. 5 of 
these matches had a sufficient number of salient 
variables common to the 2 studies. The 5 dimensions 
meeting the consideration of significance of congruence 
across samples and sufficient common salients were 
termed hyperactivity, sluggishness, paranoiac tendencies, 
social withdrawal, and acting out. The evidence of 
predictive validity is briefly discussed. (19 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

7677. Dufault, John P. (Boston Coll.) The rela- 
tionship between ability level and perception of the 
environment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5607-5608. 

7678. Esposito, Dominick. (Yeshiva U.) Structure 
and function: A behavioral and systemic in 
tation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5609. 

7679. Glock, Marvin D. (Ed) Guiding learning: 
Readings in educational psychology. New York, 
xvii, 764 p. $10.50(cloth), 


N.Y.: John Wiley, 1971. 
$7.95(paper). 

7680. Goldman, Leo. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
Tests and counseling: The marriage that failed. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
4(4), 213-220.—Tests on the whole have made very 
limited contributions to counseling, certainly far below 
their promise. Several reasons for this failure are 
suggested in this article. 151, more tests were developed 
initially for selection purposes, and they did prove their 
value in many applications in industry, the military, and 
in colleges and schools. However, the usual levels of 
predictive validity that are sufficient to contribute to 
selection situations are too low to make a meaningful 
contribution to counseling situations. 2nd, the special 
environmental handicaps suffered by the disadvantaged 
make tests even less useful with those populations. 
Finally, few counselors have brought to testing the 
necessary knowledge and skills and, therefore, have not 
derived from tests even the limited values that are 
possible. Suggestions for change include development of 
new kinds of tests, higher standards for both tests and 
test users, and collaboration by test authors, publishers, 
and counselors within the American Measurement and 
Evaluation in Guidance Association in an effort to 
prevent a complete dissolution of the marriage between 
ed e sai process.—Journal abstract. 

* Groffman, Lillian. itch - 
де NM) T The nea чм ell School, Albu 
lementary Sci Guidance & Counselin 1971(Dec е 
Vol. 6Q), 98-103.—Suggests that schools do not so = 
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needs of students because of lack of awareness of 
changing values. The values of children from a poverty 
area are examined and discussed. The United States is 
seen as “a multifaceted society with groups and indi- 
viduals holding divergent values. Schools must become 
aware of values and plan curricula and learning 
experiences with an understanding of cognitive and 
affective values. These values are present in the students, 
the learning process, the curricula, and the educational 
goals. A desired modification of affective values should 
involve the students as agents of change in meaningful 
behavioral situations. An array of specialists should be 
available tọ assess and effect the educational process in 
both the affective and cognitive realms. . . . Institutions 
in our society must operate from a more relevant, 
humanistic, accepting, pen approach to again 
involve our youth in our larger society." (15 ref.)—J. L. 
Smith. 

7682. Hill, Winfred F. (Northwestern U.) Learning: 
A survey of psychological interpretations. (Rev. ed.) 
Scranton, Pa.: Chandler, 1971. xii, 249 p. $2.95(paper). 

7683. Klausmeier, Herbert J. & Ripple, Richard E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Learning and human abilities: Educatlon 
psychology. (3rd ed.) New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 
1971. xxii, 810 p. 

7684. Loflin, Marvin D., Guyette, Thomas W., Barron, 
Nancy, & Marlin, Marjorie. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Reconstruction in the analysis of verbal interaction. 
American Educational Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 
9(1), 101-112.—Individuals who interpret messages must 
supply information which is not available in overt verbal 
behavior. This information must be included in analyses 
which seek to discover the semantic preoccupations of a 
verbal interaction. Empirical data indicate that the 
distribution of implicit case noun phrases differs from 
that of explicit or overt case noun phrases. In addition, 
substantive differences are shown to exist between the 
amount of implicit information in black and white 
classroom speech. Grade-level differences also exist and 
these suggest that lower grade-level classrooms use more 
proforms than upper grade-level classrooms. Finally, 
proforms are less likely to be deleted than major lexical 
categories. In general, results suggest that the distri- 
bution of implicit information is affected by social- 
psychological variables, e.g., race and grade level. It is 
concluded that the distribution and quantity of implicit 
and explicit information in natural speech can no longer 
be assumed to be the same, and that reconstruction is à 
necessary stage in the analysis of verbal interaction. 
—Journal abstract. 

7685. Lourenco Filho, Manoel B. Algunos artigos de 
Lourenco Filho. [Some writings of Lourenço Filho.] 
Arquivos Brasileiros de Psicologia Aplicada, 197\(SeP); 
Vol. 23(3), 21-100.—Presents a sample of the writings of 
the late Lourengo Filho, prominent Brazilian psychol- 
ogist and educator: “A contribution to the experimental 
study of habit”; “The thought of Ribot on South 
American psychology"; “Counseling and professional 
selection”; “Maturation and learning of reading ап 
writing”; "Counseling in a rapidly industrializing Latin 
American country: Brazil”; “Brazil: Traditional eami 
and attempts at reform”; “Problems of professiona 
counseling”; and “Objectives of teaching”.—T. G. Hiers. 

7686. Mouly, J. (U. Miami) Readings М 
educational psychology. New York, N.Y.: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1971. xiv, 561 p. 

7687. Pearl, Arthur. (U. Oregon) The atrocity of 
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education. St. Louis, Mo.: New Critics Press, 1972. 365 
р. $9.95. 

7688. Pepitone, Emmy А. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Com- 
parison behavior in elementary school children. 
American Educational Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 
9(1), 45-63.—Extends comparison theory to behavior in 
the elementary classroom, describes interaction meth- 
odology used to determine the occurrence of comparison 
behavior, and summarizes the 3 studies which test 
various theoretical implications about the nature of 
comparison behavior in the classroom. The Ist study 
varied the amount of information available to 12 groups, 
each consisting of 5 3rd grade girls who were performing 
specific tasks; significantly more comparison behavior 
was found in the condition of greater cognitive unclarity. 
The 2nd study assigned 30 groups of 5 girls each to 3 
conditions which differed in degree of similarity among 
activities to be performed by the pupils. Expectations 
were confirmed that comparison behavior is a function 
of task-similarity. The 3rd study explored sex differences 
in comparison behavior among 10 boys’ groups and 10 
girls’ groups and interpreted differences found in terms 
of differential confidence and competence. All 3 of the 
studies have demonstrated the occurrence of large 
amounts of comparison behavior, and suggest a pattern 
of association among these behaviors and achievement- 
related behavior in elementary schoolchildren. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7689. Pope, Lillie. (Psychiatry Services of Coney 
Island Hosp., New York, N.Y.) The community enters 
the schools via the paraprofessional. In L. Pope 
(Ed.), "Issues in urban education and mental health.” 
(see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) 43-47.—Considers that the 
school and the home must interact in order to achieve 
positive mental health and educational gains for the 
child. This can be facilitated by incorporating the parent 
into the educational process as a paraprofessional, either 
volunteer or paid. The concept of constructive sharing of 
responsibilities by professional and paraprofessional is 
discussed. The paraprofessional training program of the 
psychoeducational service of Coney Island Hospital is 
described.—Author abstract. 

7690. Postolovskii, I. Z. & Semenov, E. С. Problemy 
uskorennogo chtenlya v SShA. [Speed reading prob- 
lems in the USA.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
17(6), 169-180.—Reviews the American literature on 
speed reading. Topics include the psychophysiological 
bases of speed reading, training methods, apparatus, the 
use of films, learner's attitude, and the results obtained. 
(107 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

7691. Preston, Atkins. (Henry Street Settlement 
House, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Bringing the community into 
the schools. In L. Pope (Ed), "Issues in urban 
education and mental health." (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) 
37-40.—Discusses a number of critical issues and 
unanswered questions related to school decentralization 
and the role of the “community” in determining the 
direction and quality of education. It is pointed out that 
there exist at least 4 educational communities: (a) the 
customer community from the neighborhood; (b) the 
employees community of teachers and administrators; 
(c) the community of scholars, who develop systems and 
programs; and (d) the community students. Whether 
these communities will attempt to impose their will on a 
neighborhood or develop a capacity to work cooper- 
atively will determine the effectiveness of decentrali- 


zation.—Author abstract. 
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7692. Ramkumar, Vasantha. Self-concept and 
achievement of forward and backward community 
students. Education & Psychology Review, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2-3), 40-46.—Investigated the relationship of 
self-concept and achievement for 686 undergraduates 
(362 forward and 324 backward community students) 
drawn from 3 women's, 3 men's and 1 coed college in the 
same city. Ss were given IQ and self-concept tests. 
Self-concept, defined as “the cluster of the most personal 
meanings a person contributes to the self” was measured 
using a Q-sort measure. It was found that backward 
community Ss had low self-concept scores along with 
low achievement. Findings show that forward and 
backward Ss differ significantly in their self-concept and 
achievement scores, for the whole group as well as for 
different levels of intelligence and achievement. Thus, 
self-concept proved to be a facilitating factor in 
achievement.—P. Hertzberg. 

7693. Repa, John T. (Stanford U.) A study of the 
influences of social perception on a problem- 
solving model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5620. 

7694. Turknett, Robert L. (U. Georgia) A study of 
the differential effects of individual versus group 
reward conditions on the creative productions of 
elementary school children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5625-5626. 

7695. Yamamoto, Kaoru; Jones, John P., & Ross, 
Michael B. (Pennsylvania State U.) A note on the 
processing of classroom observation records. Amer- 
ican Educational Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 
29-44.— Conclusions in any study are circumscribed not 
only by the question, Ss, or instrument of data collection, 
but also by the selected mode of data reduction. 
Conflicting conclusions may be drawn from the same 
body of data, depending upon how the analyses have 
been carried out. The danger is that, while other phases 
of an inquiry receive scrutiny, the reasons for choosing a 
specific method of processing information are seldom 
made explicit. Tacit judgments on this aspect of research 
underlie every conclusion and often lead the unwary 
researcher to overstatement and misunderstanding. It is 
urged that this decision-making process be carefully 


examined. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


7696. Ahlbrand, William P. & Reynolds, James А. 
(Southern Illinois U., Edwardsville) Some social ef- 
fects of cross-grade grouping. Elementary School 
Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. poy из шше 

т status among pupils in terms of scholarship, 
ЕЕ , and оя Ss іп the 4th, Sth, and 6th 

ades who were considered equal in academic readiness 
with adjacent grade levels were placed in the same 
classrooms. Each $ in each of the 6 integrated classrooms 
was asked to nominate 4 classmates who were good or 
poor scholars, good or poor leaders, and popular or 
unpopular classmates. By the chi-square technique, the 
older Ss received proportionately more nominations for 
good performances in scholarship, leadership, and 
popularity (P < .001). The chi-square for poor schol- 
arship was significant (p < :001), for inadequate lead- 
ership (р < .05), and not significant for unpopularity. 
Younger Ss nominated more of their group for poor 
scholarship and leadership than did the older group. The 
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rS between scholarship and leadership and between 
scholarship and popularity indicated a significant but 
small overlap. A high r was found between leadership 
and popularity.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7697. Armentrout, James A. (St. Louis U.) Socio- 
metric classroom popularity and children's reports 
of parental child-rearing behaviors. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 261-262.—Selected 48 
male and 48 female 4th-6th graders on the basis of their 
being high or low in sociometric popularity with their 
classmates, Their reports of perceived parental child- 
rearing behaviors were compared. Ss high in popularity 
reported significantly greater acceptance by parents than 
did Ss low in popularity, while all Ss reported greater 
acceptance by mothers than fathers. 2 measures of 
parental control, corresponding to covert intrusiveness 
and overt rule-making, did not differentiate Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

7698. Aspy, David N. (U. Florida, Coll. of Education) 
Better self concepts through success. Journal of 
Negro Education, 1971(Fal) Vol. 40(4), 369- 
372.—Presents a scale for teacher self-evaluation of 
classroom performance and relates its use to student 
self-concept. It is noted that self-concept has been shown 
to be related to academic achievement, and that teachers 
have an obligation to foster positive self-concept among 
students. Teachers who used this scale to evaluate video 
and audio tapes of their own teaching, found that their 
students' self-concepts improved during that time. It 
could not be established that use of the scale caused the 
gain in self-concept, but the use and gain were coin- 
cidental. The scale proved to be applicable to video and 
audio tape recordings of classroom teaching, and 
effective in communicating clearly and meaningfully to 
classroom teachers. It systematically provides feedback 
to the teacher, allowing him to perceive the effects of 
experimental alterations in his teaching style. It is 
concluded that “this procedure has been a potent vehicle 
for the enhancement of professional teaching behavior." 
—MW. E. Sedlacek. 

7699, Atkins, Jan W. & Williams, Robert L. (Concord 
Coll. The utility of self-report in determining rein- 
forcement priorities of primary school children. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 
324-328.—Attempted to assess the validity and relia- 
bility of a self-report instrument designed to ascertain 
reinforcement preferences using 288 black and white, 
lower- and middle-class, male and female 3rd graders. 

7700. Behrmann, Polly. Is your child ready for 
school? Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(May), 
Vol. 5(5), 291-294.—Presents a series of questions and 
Suggestions concerning the child’s readiness for the 
school situation. Factors considered include comfort, 
nutrition, clothing, and sense of time. 

7701. Borucki, Robert A. (U. Illinois) Learning 
aptitude discrepancles, achievement, classroom 
behavior, and self-ratings of adjustment among 
elementary school children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5604. 

7702. Brown, John D. (Southern Methodist U.) An 
evaluation of the Spitz Student Response System in 
teaching a course in logical and mathematical 
concepts. Journal of Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 40(3), 12-20.—Studied the effect of teaching 
freshman mathematics with the Spitz Student Response 
System (SSRS) upon a student’s anxiety, attitude, and 
achievement. 73 freshmen were assigned io a control or 
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experimental class. Ss completed pre- and postcourse 
testing with the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing Anxiety Scale, a mathematics attitude ques- 
tionnaire, and a mathematics achievement measure. A 
2x2 factorial analysis of covariance was used to 
analyze the data. The SSRS did not significantly change 
achievement, anxiety, or attitude in mathematics. The 
statistical data tend to support the idea that the effect of 
attitude on achievement is independent of the method of 
instruction. Subjective evaluation by the students tends 
to support the use of the Spitz System. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7703. Chickering, Arthur W. (Empire State Coll., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) Undergraduate academic 
experience. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 134-143.—Assessed the subjective and 
objective environments of 13 small colleges by admin- 
istering the College and University Environment Scales 
(CUES) and the Experience of College Questionnaire 
(ECQ) to random stratified samples of students from 
each college. The ECQ results suggest systematic 
interrelationships within different institutions among 
major elements of the objective environment. These 
include mental activities in class and studying for 
courses, role of the teacher, reasons for studying, feelings 
about courses, and patterns of work. It is also suggested 
that varied approaches to curriculum, teaching, and 
evaluation alter the daily academic experiences of 
students, with potential consequences for intellectual 
competence and other aspects of student development. 
The CUES results, though roughly consistent with ECQ 
findings, differed sufficiently to suggest that further 
study of college environments should include both 
subjective and objective measures, and that educational 
planning should recognize both environments.—Journal 
abstract. 

7704. Forbush, Cora M. (U. Wisconsin) Stress 
among students: The case of Wisconsin State 
University-Whitewater. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5494. 

7705. Galloway, Charles С. & Mickelson, Norma I. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Modification of 
behavior patterns of Indian children. Elementary 
School Journal, 197\(Dec), Vol. 72(3), 150-160.—De- 
scribed behavior patterns of disadvantaged Indian 
children in North Carolina as passive resistance to 
adults, withdrawal in face of threat, and peer orientation 
with a subsequent lack of attention to adults. 3 groups of 
impoverished Indian children in Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, exhibited very similar social char- 
acteristics. The teachers in Vancouver reduced the 
passivity and withdrawal behavior by patterns О 
reinforcement, both physical and social. Food consti- 
tuted the physical reinforcement. Social and physical 
reinforcements operated concurrently in the initial 
stages, with the former becoming progressively more 
dominant. Marked changes in the behavior patterns of 
the children were evident after a 4-wk trial.—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7106. Gottfries, Ingrid & Marke, Sven. Dimensions 
of masculinity-femininity related to other personality 
variables and some measures of school adjustment. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1971, Vol. 
11(17), 43 p.—Investigated self-concepts of masculinity- 
femininity as measured by the Attitude-Interest-Sched- 
ule. Ss were approximately 700 8th graders and 3. 
graduate students. The 3 verbal masculinity-femininity 
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measures (interests, emotions, toughness) are similar in 
that high masculinity goes along with high autonomy 
and aggressive nonconformance and low sociability and 
passive dependency; they show different relations to 
variables indicating social dominance and neuroticism. 
Intelligence and school variables were only related to the 
Franck Drawing Completion Test (FDCT) and tough- 
ness, and only in girls. Females who were masculine 
according to the FDCT and feminine according to 
toughness had lower intelligence and school achieve- 
ment. Results are discussed in relation to pseudo- 
masculinity and pseudofemininity. (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7707. Hagey, A. R. & Hagey, Joan. (U. Rhode Island) 
The international student and the junior college: 
Academic and social needs. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 140-144.—Examines 
the degree of academic and social adjustment, and what 
services are rendered for and required by Middle Eastern 
students attending 17 community and 4-yr colleges 
during the academic year of 1967 in Oregon. 272 Ss 
responded to questionnaire. It was found that although 
the Ss were similar in degree of social adjustment, those 
enrolled in the community colleges typically view 
themselved as less well academically adjusted than their 
counterparts in the 4-yr colleges. Ss at 2-yr colleges 
"overwhelmingly" expressed the need for special help 
with English. A large majority (7190) of all Ss felt the 
need for special orientation courses to prepare them for 
the complexities of study in American colleges. Both 
groups felt a lack of continuing personal advice.—R. H. 
Mueller. 

7708. Hall, John A. (East Texas State U.) The 
influence of school desegregation on the work 
values and occupational aspiration levels о! 
twelfth-grade Negro males In Texas public high 
schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apt), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5545-5546. 

7709. Hanson, David J. (State University Coll. New 
York, Potsdam) Dogmatism and college major. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 190.—Ad- 
ministered the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (Form E) 
along with an item to identify actual or intended 
academic major to 206 undergraduates. Results fail to 
support the hypothesis that dogmatic Ss would dem- 
onstrate preference for majors in relatively nonabstract, 
practical, applied subjects rather than in abstract or 
expressive areas.—Author abstract. 

7710. Holmes, David S. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
grades and disconfirmed grade expectancies on 
students’ evaluations of their instructor. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 130- 
133.—Describes an experiment with a total of 97 
undergraduates in an introductory psychology course. At 
the end of the course, '/ of ће Ss who deserved an 
expected A’s and B’s were given their expected grades, 
while '/, were given a grade 1 step lower than expected. 
Ss then completed the Teaching Assessment Blank. A 
2 X 2 analysis of variance revealed that the evaluation of 
the instructor was lowered on only | of the 19 items as a 
function of differences in grades, but evaluations on 10 
of the items were lowered as a function of the 
unexpected lowering of grades. It is concluded that 
although differences in actual grades do not affect 
evaluations, if students’ grades disconfirm their expec- 
tancies, the students will tend to deprecate the instruc- 
tor’s teaching performance in areas other than his 
grading system.—Journal abstract. 
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7711. Kasl, Stanislav V. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Relationship of distortion in self-reports of grades 
and extracurricular activities to the Crowne-Mar- 
lowe measure of approval motive. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 252-254.—Administered 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale to 150 
young men (high school seniors and graduates). Need for 
social approval correlated positively with the amount of 
distortion (in a socially desirable direction) іп self- ° 
reports of grades and extracurricular activities. However, 
this relationship held only among Ss for whom these 
events were not so recent and who could reasonably 
believe that their reports’ accuracy would not be 
checked. For these same Ss, 2 measures of fear of failure 
(the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety Scale and the 
Achievement Risk Preference Scale) were also positively 
related to the amount of distortion in reports of 
grades.—Journal abstract. 

7712. Kislovskaya, V. R. (Teachers Coll, Alma Ata, 
USSR) K voprosu ob emotsional’nom otnoshenii 
shkol/nika k kollektivu. [Concerning the emotional 
relation that a pupil has toward his classmates.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 106-113.—Sociometric 
observations were made on 382 elementary pupils, and 
social choice and mutual choice ratings were obtained. 
Observations without intervention, interviews, and story 
completion techniques subsequently were used to estab- 
lish the emotional feelings of 152 Ss toward their 
classmates. These Ss were selected to represent high, 
moderate, and low degree of mutual choice. Results 
show that if а student enjoys а favorable position in 
class, his self-concept and his opinion of the group are 
favorable. Attitudes of those viewed unfavorably by their 
classmates depend on their awareness of their position in 
class. И they are aware of it, withdrawal, self-depre- 
cation, and, in cases of failures in interpersonal relations, 
aggressiveness result. Those not aware of their position 
hold attitudes more like those who enjoy a favorable 
poisition. Goodness of relations with others, even if with 
only 1 other classmate, determines the degree of positive 
feelings an individual has toward the group. (English 
summary)—L. Zusne. gar 

7713. Kristjansdottir, Thuridur J. (U. Illinois) The 
relationship of preschool experience to achieve- 
ment and selected aspects of adjustment in grade 
one. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 


data from a survey of pupils in the comprehensive 
school.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1971(Nov), 
No. 146, 42 p. А 

7715. McNamara, J. Regis. (U. Georgia) Behavioral 
intervention in the classroom: Changing students 
and training a teacher. Adolescence, 1971(Win), Vol. 
6(24), 433-440.—Recounts the experience of a teacher of 
junior high school behavior problem boys who was 
trained in behavior modification principles which he 
then applied, in a self-devised plan, to accelerate a target 


jor in his classes. 
d Miller, Harold J. (U. Northern Colorado) The 


relationship of self-concept and anxiety. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6036- 


037. 
7717. Neale, John M. & Friend, Ronald M. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Attributional determinants of 
reactions to performance in academic situations. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 35- 
40.—Divided 30 undergraduates into high or low 
achievement-motivation groups on the basis of scores on 
the Personality Research Form and Test Anxiety scale. 
Ss were asked to evaluate 80 possible academic situations 
involving all possible combinations of grade, ability, 
effort, task difficulty, and luck. For each situation they 
indicated their (a) emotional reaction on a pride-shame 
dimension, (b) likelihood of taking an advanced course, 
and (c) expected grade in an advanced course. Results 
indicate that grades were the most powerful determinant 
of Ss' reactions. The remaining factors, especially ability 
and effort, were important in conjunction with having 
received a high grade, particularly among Ss high in 
achievement motivation.—Journal abstract. 

7718. Quay, Alain T. & Dole, Arthur A. (Montgomery 
County Community Coll) Changes in community 
college perceptions before and after matriculation. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
13(2), 120-125.—Reports a longitudinal study of 558 
students at a relatively small and new 2-yr college during 
1968. All Ss completed the College and University 
Environment Scales (CUES) on 2 separate occasions, 
once before and once after a semester. The CUES is 
comprised of 5 factors dealing with characteristics of 
college life experiences: practicality, community, aware- 
ness, propriety, and scholarship. Significant differences 
(P<.01) were obtained on 4 of the 5 scales, indicating 
that students tended to have different expectations about 
their college environment before and after their lst 
semester. Similar results occurred for transfer students. A 
limited comparison with similar data from a large 
university suggests that unrealistic expectations may 
derive from 2 sources: the adolescent culture, and the 
particular institutional setting. Some individual insti- 
tutional measurements along the same line are suggested 
to study the institutional influences.—R. H. Mueller. 

7719. Richek, Herbert G. (U. Oklahoma, School of 
Social Work) Attitudes toward authority and mental 
health in adolescent college students. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 357-362.—Administered the 
MMPI and the Brown Self-Report Inventory (SRI) to 23 
male and 33 female undergraduates. Ss were categorized 
as positive or negative on the SRI Authority scale, and 
associations between authority attitudes and MMPI 
variables were analyzed. Ss with positive attitudes 
toward authority were significantly (p < .01) less de- 
pressed, psychopathic, psychasthenic, schizophrenic, and 
anxious than Ss with negative attitudes, Positives also 
scored lower on social introversion and on the F validity 
scale (p < .05). Results are discussed in terms of Rank's 
adapted, conflicted and neurotic, and creative types. It is 
suggested that the positives are of the adapted type, 
while the negatives may be of the conflicted-neurotic or 
creative types. The importance for mental health 
professionals in college settings of differentiating Ss with 
negative attitudes toward authority is discussed—S. 


napp. 

7720. Richek, Herbert G. & Reid, Braxton. (U. 
Oklahoma, School of Social Work) Religious a 
thoritarianism and psychopathology in college stu- 
dents. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 45(3), 363- 
371.—Administered the MMPI, the Mayo Religious 
Authoritarianism Scale (MRAS), and the Broen Relig- 
ious Attitude Inventory (RAI) to 66 male and 95 female 
undergraduates. The MRAS and the RAI were signif- 
icantly correlated (p — .01). No significant correlation 
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was found between the MRAS and the clinical scales of 
the MMPI. A low inverse association between MRAS 
and MMPI Ego Strength scores was noted (p < .05). For 
females, a low relationship was found between MRAS 
and PA scale scores (p < .05), while for males, an 
inverse relationship was found between MRAS and the 
F scale (p < .05). Also in males, low religious au- 
thoritarianism was associated with more feminine inter- 
ests (p < .01). Results indicate that, at least for 18-20 yr. 
olds, there is no relationship between religious au- 
thoritarianism and psychopathology. Findings are dis- 
cussed in terms of adolescent psychology.—S. Knapp. 

7121. Silvern, Louise E. & Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Powerlessness, social-po- 
litical action, social-political views: Their interre- 
lation among college students. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(4), 137-157.—Investigated power- 
lessness measured by externality on Rotter's Internal- 
External Control scale in 89 male and 134 female 
Caucasian undergraduates. Comparisons were made 
between individuals who take social-political action and 
those who do not. In addition to Rotter's scale, measures 
included .social-political activity and social-political 
views. For males, externality was correlated with 
social-political activity of a protest type and with 
“left-wing” views. For females, scores were not related to 
either their views or actions. The meaning of the scale as 
related to student activism is dissussed. (45 ref.)—R. V. 
Heckel. 

7722. Weiner, Barbara J. & Weiner, Elliot A. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Ability grouping, attitudes to- 
ward school, and self-concept of seventh-grade 
students. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
12-14.—Investigated the effects of placement in ability 
groups on how 215 7th graders felt about school and 
themselves. Past research suggested that ability grouping 
had no consistent significant effects on attitudes toward 
school but did have considerable effects on self-concept. 
Ss completed the Sears Attitudes Toward Subject Areas, 
Sears Self-Concept Inventory, and Getzels and Jackson 
Student Opinion Poll. The hypothesis of no difference 
between means of ability groups for each of 4 school 
subjects was tested, using an unweighted means solution 
for the analysis of variance, and was supported for 
attitudes toward school and self-concept.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7123. Whittaker, David. (U. California, Center for 
Research & Development in Higher Education, Ber- 
keley) The psychological adjustment of intellectual, 
nonconformist, collegiate dropouts. Adolescence 
1971(Win), Vol. 6(24), 415-424.—Reports part of the 
data collected in a comprehensive sociopsychological 
study of 151 members of Berkeley's nonstudent popu- 
lation considered to be a sample of nonconforming 
youth. This sample was compared to a random sample of 
the University of California student body at Berkeley. 
Findings presented are limited to Srole's Scale of 
Anomie, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 
Omnibus Personality Inventory, ADL, and SVIB data- A 
prolonged, stressful adjustment to social reality for the 
nonstudent youth is indicated. (21 ref.)—A. В. Warren. 
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7724. Anastasi, Anne & Schaefer, Charles E. Eor: 
ham U., Creativity Center) Note on the concepts 0 
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creativity and intelligence. Journal of Creative Behav- 
ior, 1971, Vol. 5(2), 113-116.—Correlated the scores of 
989 students in Grades 10-12 on the Guilford tests of 
Alternate Uses and Consequences with records of school 
grades and IQ. Significant intercorrelations were found, 
indicating that both IQ and creativity are broad, 
loosely-defined concepts which describes a multiplicity 
of interrelated traits.—4. Olson. 

7725. Backman, Margaret E. (Rutgers State U.) 
Patterns of mental abilities: Ethnic, socioeconomic, 
and sex differences. American Educational Research 
Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 1-12.—Compared patterns 
of mental abilities, based on group means of 6 mental 
ability factors, for specific groups defined according to 
ethnicity, socioeconomic status (SES), and sex. The 
sample, composed of 2,925 12th graders drawn from the 
nationwide Project TALENT, included Jewish whites, 
non-Jewish whites, blacks, and Orientals, all of upper- 
and lower-middle SES. The statistical method was a 
4-way analysis of variance. Within a given ethnic group, 
males and females tended to exhibit patterns of mental 
abilities characteristic of their sex; the average level and 
shape of a pattern were only slightly related to a group’s 
ethnic background. Differences between SES groups 
were judged too small to be important.—Journal abstract. 

7726. Bodden, Jack L., Osterhouse, Robert, & Gelso, 
Charles J. (Texas Technological U.) The value of a 
study skills inventory for feedback and criterion 
purposes in an educational skills course. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 309- 
311.—Evaluated the use of the Brown-Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes as (а) a source of 
diagnostic feedback, (b) a criterion for judging course 
effectiveness, and (c) a combination of the feedback and 
criterion functions. Results with 80 undergraduates 
indicate that the inventory is not adequate for any of the 
purposes. 

7727. Bryan, Tanis. S. & McGrady, Harold J. (U. 
Illinois, Coll. of Education, Chicago) Use of a teacher 
rating scale. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 5(4), 199-206.—Examined the factor structure of the 
Pupil Behavior Rating Scale (PBRS) and its utility for 
Screening children at the elementary school level to 
identify potential learning disabilities. Ап analysis of 
teacher ratings of 183 3rd-6th grade boys identified as 
having learning problems and 176 normal learners 
indicates that teachers consistently rated the problem 
learners lower on each area of the scale. The factor 
structure of the scale, however, resulted in 4 rather than 
the designated 5 independent categories of behavior. The 
scale’s validity was evaluated by comparing 2 groups of 
42 Ss identified on the basis of the PBRS, together with 
reading and WISC vocabulary scores. The learning 
disabled scored significantly lower on each measure. It is 
concluded that the PBRS provides an efficient and 
economical measure for screening purposes, but further 
study of the validity and of the basis upon which 
teachers make such discriminations is necessary.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7728. Carmody, James & Shevel, Linda, (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) Two year follow-up of responses to 
selected biographical inventory items among junior 
college students. Journal of College ‘Student Personnel, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 126-128.—Analyzed the Student 
Profile Section of the American College Testing program 
(SPS) test battery, a biographical inventory completed by 
applicants at many colleges, in terms of its predictive 
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validity regarding nonacademic interests and achieve- 
ments over a 2-yr interval Questionnaire data was 
obtained from 4,009 Ss at 29 2-yr colleges of diverse 
types. This data was found to be of moderate use, 
particularly for predicting vocational choice. However, a 
considerable amount of change was Observed in re- 
sponses in that interval.—R. H. Mueller. 

7129. Cockriel, Irvin W. (U. Missouri) Soclometric 
status scores: A comparison of Jamrich values with 
conventional scales. Journal of Educational Measure- 
ment, 1972(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 71-73.—Studies the rela- 
tionships between sociometric status values obtained 
from procedure by J. X. Jamrich (see PA, Vol. 35:6292) 
and the conventional indexes based on Spearman Rank 
correlation (rho) and Kendall’s coefficient of concor- 
dance (w). Jamrich’s technique involves manipulation of 
matrices to produce a numerical value for the status of 
individuals in a group. Sociometric ranking of 10 
classrooms, comprising Grades 3, 4, 5, and 9, was 
analyzed. The rho values between the ranks of Jamrich 
scores and the number of times chosen (unweighted 
choices) were all high. The rho values between the ranks 
of Jamrich values and the weighted choices were also 
high, but not as high as in the Ist case. The w coefficients 
were high, indicating that the 3 sociometric ranking $ are 
essentially in the same order. All of the coefficients were 
significant (p  .01). The implications are that Jamrich’s 
technique adds little to conventional methods.—S. В. 
Mitra. 

7730. Cohen, Robert M. (New York U.) Effects of 
feedback on test anxiety and performance as a 
function of certain personal characteristics. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 
6094. 
7731. Follman, John; Urbanke, Raymond, & Burley, 
Wade. (U. South Florida) Comparison of three match- 
ing item formats. Florida Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971, Vol 13, 39-48,—Presented random 
order, homogeneity of meaning, or overall group test 
formats to a total of 61 undergraduates. The random 
order test format produced significantly superior per- 
formance. It is concluded that (a) the format of matching 
tests influences performance, (b) instructors should 
determine that both they and their students have 
denotative knowledge of the meaning of the so-called 
key words used in essay questions, and (c) matching 
assignments should not involve too large a number of 
stimuli and responses.—Journal abstract. 

7132. Goldsamt, Milton В. (О. Maryland) Effects of 
scoring method and rating scale length in extreme 
response style measurement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6030. 

7133. Gronlund, Norman E. (U. Illinois) Measure- 
ment and evaluation in teaching. (2nd ed.) New York, 
N.Y.: Macmillan, 1971. ix, 545 p. 

7134. Harris, Chester W. & Livingston, Samuel A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) ‘An interpretation of Living- ` 
ston's reliability coefficient for criterlon-referenced 
tests. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1972 (Spr), 
Vol. 9(1), 27-31.—Presents a new interpretation of 
Livingston's reliability coefficient based on the notion of 
the relation of the size of the reliability coefficient to the 
lent. А Livingston reliability coefficient is 
identical with a conventional reliability coefficient when 
that coefficient is based on 2 populations with means 
equally distant above and below the criterion score, but 
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populations are identical. It is concluded that although 
Livingston’s reliability coefficient is (generally) larger 
than the conventional one, the standard error of 
measurement is the same, and consequently this larger 
coefficient does not imply a more dependable deter- 
mination of whether or not a true score falls below (or 
exceeds) a given criterion value. In a rejoinder to Harris, 
Livingston points out that criterion-referenced test score 
interpretations do not require that the criterion score be 
conceptualized as the mean of some distribution. 
Livingston contends that Harris has overlooked the point 
that reliability is a characteristic of a group of scores, 
and, that being so, the larger criterion-referenced 
reliability coefficient does imply a more dependable 
overall determination of whether each true score falls 
above or below the criterion level.—S. B. Mitra. 

7735. Hedl, John J. (Florida State U., Computer- 
Assisted Instruction) An evaluation of a computer- 
based intelligence test. CAI Technical Report, Florida 
State U, 197\(Jun), No. 21, 64 p.—Investigated the 
feasibility, reliability, and validity of a computer-based 
Slossen Intelligence Test (CB-SIT). 24 male and 24 
female undergraduates were individually tested with the 
WAIS, SIT, and the CB-SIT in a Latin square design 
with 1 wk. between tests. Ss also completed attitude and 
anxiety scales and their test-taking behaviors were rated 
by an О, The CB-SIT correlated .75 with the traditional 
administration of the SIT. The CB-SIT and SIT 
correlated .54 and .52, respectively, with the WAIS. The 
best predictor of college GPA in terms of R? was the 
CB-SIT. Computer testing led to higher levels of state 
anxiety, and attitude results were consistent with this 
finding. Generally, attitudes toward examiner testing 
increased over the measurement periods, while those 
toward computer testing decreased. Ratings of test 
behavior were significantly related to Ss’ performances, 
positively to Ss’ attitudes and negatively to state anxiety 
scores. Results (a) demonstrate the feasibility and 
validity of an interactive computer approach to intel- 
ligence assessment, and (b) suggest a complex interaction 
between the test and computer programming which 
determines the affective nature of automated testing 
procedures. (60 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

‚7736. Hosseini, A. A. & Razavieh, A. (Pahlavi U., 
Shiraz, Iran) Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate Form, in Iran. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 183-189.—Administered 
a Persian form of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, Intermediate Form, to 944 male and 554 
female Iranian secondary school pupils. Iranian Ss as a 
group scored strikingly lower than their American 
counterparts. Boys scored significantly higher than girls 
both in different grades and across grades. Scores 
‘correlated significantly with a past academic perform- 
ance criterion. Test-retest reliability coefficients over a 
2-wk interval were low relative to those given in the test 
manual. (27 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

7737. Klein, M. 
Educational Objectives 
ling tests for primary school pupils. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 38- 
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behavior involved in answering it. A test instrument was 
compiled of the items on which some agreement by the 
judges was reached and administered to 48 Ss. Content 
validity of the test items, reliability of the instrument, 
and discrimination indices for test items were deter- 
mined. Results support the 2 hypotheses with quali- 
fications: (a) a test instrument was developed which 
distinctly measured the cognitive behaviors, and (b) the 
instrument showed a range of performance.—Journal 
abstract. 

7738. Leton, Donald A. (U. Hawaii) A factor 
analysis of ITPA and WISC scores of learning- 
disabled pupils. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 9(1), 31-36.—Used 92 elementary school children, 
who were classified as having a learning disability and 
who had Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability (ITPA) 
and WISC test data, in a factor analytical study. The 
following factors were identified: (a) verbal association 
(ITPA language ability), visual analysis, and motor 
association (block design, picture arrangement, motor 
encoding, and visual-motor association); (b) compre- 
hension of similarities and differences (visual decoding 
and similarities); (c) auditory memory UNIS CE 
for digits and ITPA auditory-vocal sequencing); (d) 
visual sequencing (picture arrangement and visual-motor 
sequencing); (e) logical reasoning; and (f) verbal edu- 
cative factors. It is concluded that these 7 factors extend 
the interpretive value of both instruments because only 2 
factors are exclusive instrument factors.—H. 
Kaczkowski. ч 

7739. Livingston, Samuel A. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Center for Social Organization of Schools) Criterlon- 
referenced applications of classical! test theory. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 
13-26.—A reliability coefficient for criterion-referenced 
tests, developed from the assumptions of classical test 
theory, is based on deviations of scores from the criterion 
Score, rather than from the mean. The coefficient 1s 
shown to have several of the important properties of the 
conventional norm-referenced reliability coefficient, 
including its interpretation as a ratio of variances and as 
a correlation between parallel forms, its relationship to 
test length, its estimation from a single form of a test, 
and its use in correcting for attenuation due to 
measurement error. Norm-referenced measurement 1s 
considered as a special case of criterion-reference: 
measurement.—Journal abstract. 

7740. Marks, Edmond & Lindsay, Carl A. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Some results relating to test equating 
under relaxed test form equivalence. Journal 0 
Educational Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 45- 
56.—Examined (by means of a Monte Carlo procedure) 
effects of 4 parameters on the accuracy of test equating 
under a relaxed definition of test form equivalence. The 
4 parameters were sample size, test form length, test form 
reliability, and the correlation between the true scores 0 
the test forms to be equated. Significant interactions 
involving sample size and the other parameters indicate 
that smaller samples of observations yielded dispro- 
portionately larger errors in test equating for fixed values 
of the test form parameters. In terms of main effects, 
sample size emerged as most important in controlling 
equating error. Taken together, the results suggest that 
when test equating is carried out on larger samples О 
observations, errors of equating will tend to be relatively 
small even though the test forms are not strictly parallel. 
For arbitrarily small samples, however, errors of equat- 
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ing will tend to be larger regardless of how equivalent the 
test forms are.—Journal abstract. 

7741. McGaw, Barry; Wardrop, James L., & Bunda, 
Mary A. (U. Illinois) Classroom observation 
schemes: Where are the errors? American Educational 
Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 13-27—Re- 
emphasizes the distinction between coefficients of 
reliability and coefficients of O agreement. However, the 
inherent weakness of variance-components approaches 
to the estimation of reliability is noted, that they 
attribute all variations in a teacher’s behavior to random 
fluctuations or errors of measurement. The approach by 
Cronbach’s generalizability theory to the estimation of 
reliability is outlined, and a design is developed in which 
systematic variations in behavior over differing situa- 
tions are separated from random fluctuations. 3 coef- 
ficients of generalizability (reliability) are proposed: (a) a 
measure of the reliability with which teacher behavior 
may be observed; (b) a measure of the reliability with 
which situations may be distinguished, and (c) a measure 
of the reliability with which systematic differences may 
be detected among teachers in their changes in behavior 
from situation to situation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7742. Meuris, С. (Catholic U. of Louvain, Belgium) 
Un test de raisonnement spatial: Contribution à la 
mesure de l'aptitude spatiale et à l'orientation dans 
l'enseignement secondaire. [A spatial reasoning test: 
Contribution to the measurement of spatial aptitude and 
to vocational guidance in secondary schooling.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orientation, 197\(Dec), Vol. 
20(4), 187-191.—Presents an expanded test of spatial 
reasoning using rotating cubes. A method derived from 
information theory was employed to determine the 
discriminating value of the cubes. 35 items (test positions 
of cubes) were thus selected and were ranked in 
increasing order of difficulty. A 2nd analysis of the 
discriminating value of the test used the method of F. B. 
Davis. Statistical analysis of the items was completed by 
а clinical analysis of the Ss’ verbalized thought processes 
while solving the problems. This analysis demonstrated 
that the test involved the visualization and mental 
manipulation of visual images. Further checking indi- 
cates that the test is satisfactory with respect to 
psychometric qualities homogeneity and stability, but 
has little predictive validity. The distribution of scores of 
1,618 Ss seems to indicate that boys are superior to girls, 
students of the humanities are superior to those in 
technical programs, and students in the Latin-mathe- 
matics sections are superior to others—L. С. Long. 

7743. Obrzut, John É., Taylor, Henry D., & Thweatt, 
Roger С. (Northern Arizona U.) Re-examination of 
Koppitz’ Developmental Bender Scoring System. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 279- 
282.—Administered the Bender-Gestalt test and Stan- 
ford Achievement Test (SAT) to a total of 239 Ist, 3rd, 
and 6th graders. The reliability, scoring system relia- 
bility, and ability to predict reading achievement of E. 
Koppitz’ scoring system for the Bender-Gestalt was 
examined. Although significant correlations were ob- 
tained between total Koppitz scores and SAT reading 
achievement, the magnitudes were too low for individual 
prediction. More than '/ of the Koppitz items were not 
discriminators at any 1 grade, and no items differen- 
tiated all grades. Consequently, Koppitz items should be 
used carefully and not as the sole indicator of reading 
problems. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7744. Page, Ellis В. (U. Connecticut) Seeking a 
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measure of general educational advancement: The 
bentee. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 9(1), 33-43.—Proposes establishment of an urgently 
needed overall unit of educational benefit, by using 
certain scaling techniques. Groups of judges would be 
asked to render overall evaluations on “students” of 
specified characteristics. Their evaluations would be 
studied for correlation with the student traits, and the 
resultant coefficients, loaded with latent and applied 
values, would become defensible weights to describe 
other students’ overall educational advancement. The 
general unit so developed, when normalized for the 
target population, might be termed a “benefit T-score,” 
or more simply “bentee.” Recursive features of the 
scaling process, applicable at different levels of gener- 
ality, should provide for a shift from value-space to 
test-space, and from societal to expert opinion. Dis- 
covered weightings should illuminate differing values of 
lay and professional groups within society, The bentee 
could also provide an objective function suitable for 
optimizing in management-science techniques, now 
largely neglected in curriculum and administration. 
—Journal abstract. 

7745. Palmer, Michael & Gaffney, Philip D. (U. 
Northern Colorado) Effects of administration of the 
WISC in Spanish and English and relationship of 
social class to performance. Psychology in the Schools, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 61-64.— Compares the performance 
of 30 5th grade children on the Spanish and English 
versions of the WISC. No significant differences were 
found between any of the scaled scores. It is concluded 
that testing in English of bilingual children does not 
necessarily handicap them and that the results achieved 
reflect an accurate level of performance. Poor per- 
formance was code to an 2 en kp eg 

ther than to poor language ability.—i7. aczkowski. 
i 7146. Payne; James S., Ball, Donald W., & Stainback, 
William C. (U. Virginia Note on reliability and 
congruent validity of the Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test with disadvantaged preschool children. 
Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 22.—Ке- 
ports reliability and validity data for the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test for 1,224 Ss enrolled in a full-year Head 
Start program. Reliability coefficients ranged from 
'48-.58 and validity coefficients, comparing the Peabody 
with the Stanford-Binet, ranged from .49-.58.—Author 

ct. 

гил, Reiling, Eldon & Та lor, Ryland, (Northern 
Illinois U.) A new арргоас to the problem of 
changing initial responses to multiple choice ques- 
tions. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 9(1), 61—10.—Tested hypothesis that it is unwise to 
change answers to multiple-choice questions, using 
multiple regression analysis, Net number of qe 
answers as a result of changing responses Was кыз 
against final grade in the course, numeric score on the 
examination, % of total answers changed for all ques- 
tions and for analytical questions, sex of the student, and 
scope of the examination. Results show that gains can be 
made by changing res onses. Significant variables 
indicated that students who did well on the test changed 
a large percentage of answers, and that those who were 
taking a final examination tended to gain more. Final 

ades, sex of the student, and analytical questions had 
no significant effect on gains from changing responses. 


1 abstract. 
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ination Statistics, Rockville, Md.) Intellectual devel- 
opment of children by demographic and socio- 
economic factors. Vital & Health Statistics, Series 11, 
1971(Dec), No. 110, 71 p.—Presents estimates of the 
level of intellectual development of children, both verbal 
and performance aspects, among 6—11 yr. old non- 
institutionalized American children in relation to se- 
lected demographic and socioeconomic factors. Findings 
are based on scores obtained on the Vocabulary and 
Block Design subtest of the WISC administered to Ss in 
the 1963-1965 Health Examination Survey. A proba- 
bility sample of 7,417 children was selected to represent 
the 24 million noninstitutionalized children of this age in 
the United States. 96% were found to be closely 
representative of American children with respect to age, 
sex, race, region, and other available demographic and 
socioeconomic variables. Findings are given in terms of 
raw and scaled scores for each subtest and in the form of 
deviation IQ's based on the scaled scores from both 
subtests. Significant differentials in intellectual devel- 
opment were found for all variables considered. The 
strongest association found for both these measures of 
intellectual development was a positive one with the 
socioeconomic status of the family as determined by 
either family income or educational level of parents. Ss 
living in the South significantly rated lower than in other 
regions of the country, whether white or black. White Ss 
rated substantially higher than blacks on both subtests. 
Ss from urban communities rated slightly higher than 
those from rural areas. Those living in areas showing an 
above-average increase in population size between 1950 
and 1960 rated higher than those in areas of decreasing 
size. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7749. Sellinger, Stuart. (New York U.) An inves- 
tigation of the effects of organizational climate and 
teacher anxiety on test anxiety of elementary school 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5515-5516. 

7150. Terranova, Carmelo. (Educational Research 
Council, Cleveland, О.) Relationship between test 
Scores and test time. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 81-83.—Administered an 
ability test to randomly selected 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th 
graders (N = 240). The score and the time taken were 
used to test the hypotheses of no negative linear 
relationship and no curvilinear relationship between test 
Score and test time. Although no significant linear 
relationships were found, significant curvilinear regres- 
sions of time on score were found in Grades 7 and 9 
(р < .05).—Journal abstract. 

7751. Williams, Esther A. (U. Illinois) The stability 
of item characteristic curve parameters across 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5627. 
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7752. Alexander, Ronnie N, (U. Kansas) An inves- 
ligation of the effects of contingency Bon ад 
upon attention to academic task behaviors of 
preadolescent children referred to a mental health 
center for diagnosis and evaluation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5637. 
MUN део, Nicholas J. (Indiana U., Inst. for 
E tudy) Educating the culturally different chil- 

Iren. Viewpoints, 1972(Mar), Vol. 48(2), 21-42.—Dis- 
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cusses problems of educating children from families in 
economically depressed areas. The language of such 
children is shown to be different but not deficient by the 
use of the repeated sentence technique. It is argued that 
lower-class poverty children have a different language, 
value orientation, and set of experiences which make 
scholastic aptitude difficult to achieve. These difficulties 
are attributed less to genetic constraints than to language 
and environmental differences. А program designed to 
enhance the cognitive development of young children is 
described. (55 ref.)—G. Lowe. 

7154. Fait, Hollis F. (U. Connecticut) Special 
physical education: Adapted, corrective, develop- 
ment. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1972. 
xi, 442 p. 

7755. Kline, Carl L. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) The adolescents with learning problems: 
How long must they wait? Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1972(May), Vol. 5(5), 262-284.—Considers 
that, in a sense, adolescents with learning problems are 
at the end of the learning disability gauntlet. Often 
undiagnosed or misdiagnosed, misunderstood, and inef- 
fectually treated, they are already frustrated and emo- 
tionally damaged by the time they enter adolescence. 
After years of frustrating underachievement and failure, 
they generally end up with serious personality problems 


` ог psychiatric symptoms, often becoming dropouts or 


frequent attenders in juvenile courts. In an attempt to 
understand the,manifestations of learning disabilities in 
this age group, a developmental approach is advocated, 
emphasizing the child in the total society. Learning 
disabilities are seen as being basically societal problems, 
fostered by the society which often fails to educate. Some 
practical suggestions are presented, and possible ap- 
proaches to meaningful prevention discussed. The 
criticisms and comments of 7 professionals are included. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. E 

7756. Reger, Roger. (Special Educational Services, 
Buffalo, N.Y.) The medical model in special edu- 
cation. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 
8-12.—Examines the concept of the medical model in 
special education. A review of the various concepts leads 
to the conclusion that the medical model handicaps the 
school in the type of help it can provide to children.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

7157. Robertshaw, Carroll S. (U. Kansas) An inves- 
tigation of attention to task behavior, arithmetic 
performance and behavior problems in first grade 
Children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арт), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5642. 

7758. Toffler, Alvin E. (Hofstra U.) The effect of 
intervention on children classified as minimal brain 
damaged by psychological testing which has been 
confirmed or disconfirmed by EEG evaluation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr). Vol. 
32(10-B), 6062—6063. 

7159. Wagonseller, Bill R. (U. Kansas) A compar 
ison of intellectual ability, achievement level, el 
concept, and behavior problems exhibited by chil- 
dren labeled as learning disabilities and emonon 
ally disturbed. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5644. 


Gifted 


‚ 7760. Schale, Florence C. (Northwestern U., P 
Div. Chicago, Ш.) Exploring the potential of 
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monocularly bliid for rapid reading. Scientia 
Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 230-244. 
— Describes the monocular performance of 2 gifted 
school girls, а 15-yr-old Philippine and a 12-yr-old 
American, while reading at “page-at-a-glance” rates and 
explores implications for teaching the partially blind to 
read more rapidly, The Ss were identified as "super- 
normal" or gifted compared with the average scores of 
others taught with the same method and materials. They 
successfully read essays of general interest at "page- 
ata-glance" rates while a photoelectric mystagmo- 
graphic (PENG) instrument attached to their heads 
masked the vision of the left eye. Electrical impulses 
reflected in the right eye traced the Ss' eye movements on 
moving graph paper. Both informal and formal tests 
showed superior visual retention. An informal person- 
ality test (Butt's Factoral Facet Scale) also showed strong 
dominance traits. There is evidence that Ss with only 
monocular vision are not handicapped in learning to 
read rapidly. Moreover, it is implied that with proper 
training, а monocularly sighted student who demon- 
strates certain components of giftedness in rapid reading 
has as much chanee (1 out of 100) to develop in retention 
as those with binocular sight. (French summary)—Jour- 
nal summary. 


Remedial Edupation 


7761. Belz, Helene F. (Stanfo U.) The relation of 
convergent and divergent thinking processes to 
complex problem-solving. Dissertation Abstracts. In- 
ternational, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5604. 

7762. Carpenter, Robert L. & Willis, Diane J. (U. 
Washington, Child Development & Mental Retardation 
Center, Clinical Training Unit) Case study of an 
auditory dyslexic. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 5(3), 121-129.—Presents the case history 
of a 9-yr-old male with a ing disorde 
Psychological, neuropsychological, psycholinguistic, vis- 
ual, and auditory testing revealed auditory dyslexia. 
Forms of disturbed auditory реге 
and treatment procedures indicat .—Jlournal abstract. 

7163. Forrest, Elliot B. (State U. New York, Coll. of 
Optometry, New York) The vi 
program. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 5(3), 136-144.— Describes the visual аш tory-verbal 
syndrome, a specific, localized, 
problem in which a child тау demonstrate а got 
memory for words but cannot translate. visual-sound 
symbols (written words) back into their original sounds, 
symbol by symbol. A 4stage program of remediation 
based on ideographic drawing, pictographic writing, 
syllabic writing, and alphabetic coding is outlined. 
—Journal abstract. 

7764. Huntsman, Beverly. (Indiana U., School of 
Education) Practical help for English dialect speak- 
ers. Viewpoints, 1972(Mar), Vol. 482). 43-62.—Con- 
siders the problems of linguistically deficient students, 
and describes various aspects of social dialectology. 
Suggestions are offered for remediation, whereby stan- 
dard English is taught as a 2nd language, adapting 
foreign language teaching techniques.—G. Lowe. 

7765. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, Dream Research Lab., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Perceptual 
training and reading remediation for children with 
learning disabilities. In L. Pope (Ed.), “Issues in urban 
education and mental health.” (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4) 


48: 7761-7769 


61-93.— Presents a comprehensive and extensively refer- 
enced discussion of the relationship of perceptual 
functioning to the reading process, and the nature of 
dyslexia. 13 sophisticated diagnostic techniques to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of learning 
disabled children are described, as are 14 tests which can 
be administered by a well trained teacher. 14 programs 
of remediation competing with each other for attention 
at this time are also described. (4 p. ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

7166. Liberman, Isabelle Y., et al. (U. Connecticut) 
Letter confusions and reversals of sequence in the 
beginning reader: Implications for Orton's theory of 
developmental dyslexia. Cortex, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 
127-142.—Reversals of letter sequence and letter. ori- 
entation in reading isolated words occurred in significant 
quantity only among the poorer readers in the 2nd grade 
class studied. The 2 types of reversals were uncorrelated 
and therefore cannot reflect a single process as Orton 
implied. Sequence reversals were more closely related to 
other kinds of reading errors than were orientation 
reversals, The linguistic context as well as optical 
reversibility of letters is a determinant of confusions in 
letter orientation, Reading ability assessed by the 
analytic test composed of isolated words was highly 
correlated with reading proficiency on a conventional 
paragraphs test. This suggests that the problems of the 
beginning reader have more to do with word construc- 
tion than with strategies for scanning connected text. 
—Journal summary. 

7767. Maous, Nicole. Le choix des mots. [The 
choice of words.] Pratique des Mots, 1971(Jun), No. 6, 
19-20.—Discusses the process of word selection for 
dictation exercises in the remedial training of dyslexic 
children. Lessons should be structured. individually 
around the psychological field of the student so that 
motivation for learning is maximized. Optimally, word 
selection proceeds from the unconscious needs am 
expressed interests of the child, rather than from an 
intellectual decision. on the part of the instructor. 
Rapport and sensitivity to nonverbal cues are seen а$ the 
core of word selection.—C. B. Barad. 

7168. Sklar, B. & Hanley, J. (отоке Corp. Los 
Angeles, Calif.) А multi-fontal alphabet for dyslexic 
children. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 5(3), 160-164.—Describes and illustrates the use of 
voa alphabet (MFA) which maximizes the 
pattern differences between characters without the use of 
new symbols. It is hypothesized that a diyerse set of 
characters (multi-fonts) would make the initial reading 
task easier for the dyslexic child, especially where 
reversals and other symbol similarities are а problem. (17 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 

Harry & Kannapell, Barbara. 
"Office of Institutional Research) More 
of load on achievement tests. 


7769. 
(Gallaudet Coll. 
1971(Dec), Vol. 116(6), 


on the м 

‘American Annals of the Deaf, 
515-519.— Conducted a follow-up study to determine 
whether the language of multiple-choice achievement 
test items was à source of bias in measuring achievement 
of deaf students. Ss were 425 students in secondary 
departments of residential schools for the deaf. Achieve- 
ment test items were adapted from 2 Sequestial Test of 
Educational Progress pretest forms designed to measure 
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social studies achievement. Comparisons were made 
between forms containing original and simplified test 
items. It was found that reducing the verbal load had no 
significant effect on achievement. Reducing the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the language used in writing test 
items had a very limited effect—C. K. Miller. 

7770. Craig, William N., Craig, Helen B., & 
DiJohnson, Albert. (Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh) Preschool verbotonal instruction 
for deaf children. Volta Review, 1972(Apr), Vol. 74(4), 
236-246.—Applied the Guberina verbotonal procedure 
to an experimental group of 25 3-4 yr. old deaf children. 
A control group, comparable in age, Leiter IQ, hearing 
loss, social competency, and lip-reading skill, received an 
equivalent period of conventional training. Results show 
that the experimental group (a) improved. significantly 
more than controls in ability to produce speech; and (b) 
showed a slightly greater improvement in speech quality 
than controls. It is noted that the verbotonal method can 
be taught to teachers, and that they generally react 
favorably to it.—W. A. Hass. 

7771. Eveslage, Roberta A. (U. Kansas) The effects 
of consequences delivered contingent upon intel- 
ligible speech by deaf children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6098-6099. 

7772. Laurence, E. Rose. (Welsh National School of 
Medicine, Pediatric Pathology Lab., Cardiff) Spina 
bifida children in school: Preliminary report. Devel- 
opmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971, Vol. 13(6, 
Suppl. 25), 44-46.—Briefly discusses 28 spina bifida 
children in primary or special schools. Problems en- 
countered range from (a) difficulty in finding suitable 
physical locations, to (b) teachers' apprehensions, and (c) 
lack of specialized consultants.—P. W. Pruyser. 

7773. Luhr, John P. & Dayton, Karla. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) Combining clinical and educational 
services. American Annals of the Deaf, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
116(6), 566—568,— Presents preliminary medical findings 
of inservice medical examinations by physicians at a 
school for the deaf in an Eastern state. Ophthalmological 
screening and cycloplegic refraction of 237 deaf Ss 
revealed nearly 60% incidence of significant ocular 
defects. Neurological examination of 45 Ss with sus- 
pected CNS disorders found all but 5 had neurologic 
dysfunctions. Orthopedic screening of 45 preschoolers 
indicated nearly !/; had orthopedic problems. Medical 
examinations within the school offered better individ- 
ualized treatment and stimulated greater cooperation 
among teachers, parents, and other workers.—Journal 
abstract. 

7774. Meernhout, M. F. Importance de la percep- 
tion auditive et du diagnostic audiométrique. [The 
importance of auditory perception and of audiometric 
diagnosis.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orien- 
tation, 1971(Dec), Уо]. 20(4), 199-202.—Stresses the need 
to again call attention to the importance of auditory 
perception in the development of the child, particularly 
їп cases where language development is retarded. In all 
diagnoses 2 factors must be considered: the extent of the 
loss, and the age at which the child suffered this loss. 
Care must also be exercised not to lose sight of the 
individual in the maze of statistical results. The impli- 
cations of hearing deficit are discussed, not only as it 
E deca а work, but also as it affects his 

, al, and emoti " 
ite SE GOL otional development. (English 

7115. Ross, Mark & Giolas, Thomas С. (U. Con- 
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necticut) Effect of three classroom listening condi- 
tions on speech intelligibility. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1971(Юес), Vol. 116(6), 580—584.—Measured 
speech discrimination scores in a normal classroom for 
13 hard-of-hearing children 10-18 yr. old, under 3 
listening conditions: (a) the child's usual listening 
condition (7 Ss used personal hearing aids, 6 did not); (b) 
a binaural listening situation using an auditory 
trainer/FM receiver with the wireless microphone 
transmitter turned off; and (c) a binaural listening 
condition using the inputs from both the auditory 
trainer/FM receiver and the wireless microphone/FM 
transmitter. 18 normal-hearing children served as con- 
trols. Results indicate that the use of the wireless 
microphone/FM transmitter substantially improved the 
hearing-impaired Ss' speech discrimination scores over 
those obtained in the Ss' usual listening condition or with 
the binaural auditory trainer. Findings are attributed to 
the decreased speaker/microphone distance when using 
the wireless microphone/FM transmitter.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7116. Slamecka, Vladimir; Jensen, Alton P., Valach, 
Miroslav, & Zunde, Pranas. (Georgia Inst. of Technol- 
ogy, School of Information & Computer Science, 
Atlanta) A computer-aided multisensory instruction 
system for the blind. JEEE Transactions on Bio-Medical 
Engineering, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 157-160.—Describes 
a multisensory conversational learning facility which 
permits the visually handicapped to share the process 
and content of instruction of sighted persons. The blind 
student receives live or recorded audio and graphic 
instruction synchronously via his aural and tactile/kin- 
esthetic senses. A novel kinesthetic terminal for the blind 
is described which permits “visual” perception of kinetic 
graphics. In the classroom the S perceives blackboard 
graphics concurrently with the instructor’s live pres- 
entation; in the self-instruction mode he connects to а 
remote bank of audiographic instructional materials and 
receives lessons via telephone through a combined 
audio/kinesthetic terminal. The conversational learning 
system which serves simultaneously varying numbers of 
blind and sighted learners is controlled by а mini- 
computer. Applications of the audio/| kinesthetic terminal 
in education of sighteu persons and in research. on 
information processes of the blind are briefly noted. 
—Journal abstract. 

7777. Stern, David M. (Syracuse U.) An investi- 
gation of the effects of the Frostig program, correc- 
tive reading instruction, and an attention placebo 
program upon reading progress of primary school- 
aged corrective readers with visual perceptual 
deficiencies. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5623. 

7778. Vernon, McCay & Koh, Soon D. (Western 
Maryland Coll.) Effects of oral preschool compare’ 
to early manual communication on education and 
communication in deaf children. American Annals 0 
the Deaf, 1971(Dec), Vol. 116(6), 569-574.—Compar 
results of intensive 3-yr oral preschool education for deaf 
children with performance of children who had (a) no 
preschool training and an oral enviroriment withou 
manual communication and (b) no preschool training 
but an environment of early manual communication. 5 
were 123 graduates of 3 John Tracy Clinic Preschools, 
matched with deaf children (without preschool) of deaf 
and hearing parents, Children who had early manual 
communication without preschool were found to e 
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superior academically and in language skills to chil 
who had had the 3-yr preschool pe ih Those ЕП 
an oral environment without manual communication 
and no preschool were equal in academic achievement, 
oral skills, and written language to those who had had 
oral preschool. There were no significant differences in 
speech or speechreading in any of the 3 groups. 56% of 
the clinic graduates had also attended the California 
School for the Deaf at the time of the study. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 


7779. Alcorn, Charles L. & Nicholson, Charles L. 
(North Carolina Central U., Durham) Validity of the 
Slosson Drawing Coordination Test with adoles- 
cents of below-average ability. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 261-262.—Administered to 
a total of 114 black and white 14—19 yr. olds with IQs of 
below 90 the (a) Slosson Drawing Coordination Test, (b) 
WISC or WAIS, (c) Benton Visual Retention Test, and 
(d) Raven’s Progressive Matrices. Moderate to low 
correlations of the Slosson with the other tests indicate 
that the Slosson aids in the identification of visual- 
perceptual or motor coordination problems with ado- 
lescents of below-average ability. Some racial differences 
were reflected in the correlations. It is suggested that the 
Slosson be used only for screening.—Journal abstract. 

7780. Bateman, Barbara & Fi Herman. (U. 
Oregon, Coll. of Education) Special education and the 
pediatrician. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 5(4), 178-186.—Briefly considers some areas of 
mutual interest to pediatric medicine and special 
education—mental retardation, learning disabilities, 
reading problems, and parent groups. Selected aspects of 
appropriate working relationships among medical anı 
educational personnel are discussed from the vantage 
point of some educators. The implications of certain 
changes in special education—replacing the medical 
framework with behavioral systems, deem hasis of 
etiology, and a thrust to maintain exceptional children in 
mainstream educational programs—are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

7781. Ciccolella, Anna M. A comparison of organic 
and environmental educable retardates оп ve^ j 
and quantitative tasks. Graduate Research in Education 
& Related Disciplines, 1970(Fal), Vol. 6(1) 49-66. 
—Hypothesized that environmentally retarded children 
would perform significantly higher on tasks involving 
verbal and quantitative abilities than organically re- 
tarded children. 15 organically retarded Ss were match 
with 15 environmentally retarded Ss on the basis of IQ, 
chronological age, attendance records, sex, and years in 
School. The Verbal Meaning and Number Facility 
Subtests of the Science Research Associates Primary 
Mental Abilities Test (Grades K-1) were used as 
measures of verbal and quantitative abilities. Using t 
tests for both measures, results support the pothesis 
(р < .01). Whether or not ће educational needs of either 
through a typical class for the 


7782. Grief, Ellen G. (U. Kansas) An analysis of the 
performance of children with learning d 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Арт), Vol. 32(10-A), 5638. 

7783. Grzywak-Kaczyfiska, Maria & Walesa, Czeslaw. 


48: 7719-7788 


(Catholic U. Lublin, Poland) The role of Instruction in 
{һе acceleration of devel t of logical abilities 
їп children. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 
17-23.—Investigated the effect of training on the 
development of the classificatory ability in 196 4-7 yr. 
old normal and in 45 9-11 yr. old mentally retar 
children. 14 of these Ss were trained for 6 successive days 
in logical classification. The effects of instruction were 
tested both immediately and 1 mo. afterwards. Progress 
due to instruction was noted in Ss of all age groups, 
including the retarded ones, as compared with untrained 
Ss. Whereas practically all 6- and 7-yr-old Ss passed on 
from the pre- to the operational stage in classification, 
the 4 yr. olds proved ineducable in that respect. It is 
concluded that logical classification ability cannot be 
developed by instruction below the age of 4-5, for 
reasons of maturational insufficiency. 3 rel.) Journal 
abstract. 

7784. Harrison, Robert; Singer, Judith; Budoff, 
Milton, & Folman, Rosalind. (Boston U.) Level of 
aspiration as a function of learni tial status 
In the educable mentally retai . Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 47-87 — Identified 2 
groups of 16 educable mental retardates (gainers and 
nongainers) on the basis of their differential ability to 
profit from instruction on Kohs's Block-Design Test. 
Levels of aspiration were obtained for performances on 
verbal and nonverbal tasks following experimentally 
manipulated success and failure. Performance-discrepant 
levels of aspiration were more typical of nongainers than 
gainers, especially after failure, Compared with the 
gainers, nongainers’ scores were more affected on 
nonverbal than verbal tasks, and by the specific 
sequences of success and failure, Results are consistent 
with previous findings relating level of aspiration to à 
history of failure and with an anchoring theory which 
suggests that the gainers’ more realistic goal setting is 
dependent on wide experience with both success and 


failure.—Journal abstract. 
7785. Heiss, Warren E. (Yeshiva U.) Intersensory 


Integration and intelligence in learning disabled 
гөп. Dissertation Abstracts terree 1972(Арг), 


Vol, 32(10-A), 5639. bre. 
7186. Litrownik, Alan J. (U. Illinois) уын ational 


learning in retarded and normal dren as a 
function of delay between observation and oppor- 
. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


tunity to perform. 

IN г), Vol. 32(10-B), 6055. — 
7 8), Mullins, June, et al. (U. Pittsburgh) A hand- 

vd model for children with learning disabilities. 

Journal of Learning 


Disabilities, 1972(Мау), Vol. 5(5), 
2306-311.—Describes а rationale 


for the systematic 
development of а cursive handwriting script for children 
with learning disabilities. Characteristic problems which 
frequently interfere with m 


astery of the reading-writing 
process are discussed. 


These include immaturity or 
eccentricity of cognitive function, hyperactivity and 
disorganization, and immaturity or eccentricity of 
perceptual and/or motor functioning. A script is pre- 
sented which was developed and modifi 


by the 
collaboration of educators and teachers, an optometrist, 


a graphic artist, and an occupational therapist. (25 


f. urnal abstract. 
р: УЗ. T . (U. of the Pacific) Educa- 
study 


ognetti, Ri 
tionally handicapped children: A comparative 
of academic achievement, creativity and locus of 
control with students in learning disability groups 
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and special day classes, grades three and four. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5643. 

7789. Tyler, James L. (U. Kansas) Modality pref- 
erence and reading task performance among the 
educable mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5644. 

7790. Waldman, Marvin. Psychotherapy and learn- 
ing therapy in the special school. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1972(Mar), Vol. 5(3), 165-169.—Considers 
that the child who is experiencing severe learning 
disability will receive his greatest help through services 
provided in the school. In a psychologically oriented 
School program it is important to differentiate the roles 
of psychotherapist and learning therapist. The latter is 
represented by the teacher who brings to his role a grasp 
of psychodynamics, an understanding of child devel- 
opment, and sufficient clinical sophistication to enhance 
his teaching and relationship effectiveness. The psy- 
chotherapist in the school situation supports the learning 
therapist, aids in crisis intervention, and generally 
attempts to establish an emotional climate in the school 
conducive to helping the child function more effectively. 
—Journal abstract. 

7791. Wasserman, Edward; Asch, Harvey, & Snyder, 
Elkan E. (Metropolitan Hosp. Center, New York, N.Y.) 
A neglected aspect of learning disabilities: Energy 
level output. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 5(3), 130-135.—Notes that all children have energy 
for use in learning, although some play it out frenetically, 
while others hold back or are unable to release it. A 
program is described that is based on the suggestion that 
energy level output is significant in the way children 
learn and that an effective program of remediation must 
accommodate itself to these differences. Results of the 
Ist 2 yr. of operation indicate the value of the program. 
(17 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 


Emotional Disorder 


7792. Brown, Robert K. & Richard, Wayne С. (U. 
Florida) Social responsibility and its correlates 
among normal and behaviorally disordered chil- 
dren. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 
52-55.—Reports on the relationships found among 
adjustment, social responsibility, and other personality 
variables for normal and behaviorally-disordered 4th, 
5th, and 6th eue A discriminate function analysis 
showed that the variables discriminated between the 2 
groups. The intercorrelations among the variables is 
given. It is concluded that the lack of social responsiblity 
among emotionally disturbed children can be deter- 
mined ансау and compared to the social re- 
sponsibility of their peers.—H. Kaczkowski. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


7793. Barrow, John С. (Columbia U.) A comparison 
of counselor action and growth focus dimensions 
— pe оу ео conditions. Dissertations 

racts International, Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5603. 

7794. Biggs, Donald A. (U. Minnesota) Student 


evaluation of residence hall counselors. Journal of 


Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 305- 
308.—Investigated differences in 749 idée Lorie 


N 
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background and personal characteristics of residents. 

7795. Boney, J. Don; Dunn, Charleta, & Bass, 
Thomas. (Houston Independent School District, Tex.) 
An analysis of the participation of racially integrated 
guidance groups of culturally different children in 
elementary school. Journal of Negro Education, 1971 
(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 390-393.—Anglo, Mexican-American 
and Negro students, mostly from lower class back- 
grounds, were randomly selected from the 4th and 5th 
grades in 4 elementary schools in a Texas Gulf Coast 
community. 1 counselor was assigned 6 groups of 96 Ss 
and a 2nd counselor was assigned 4 similar groups of 92 
Ss. An "instructioned" experimental situation was 
applied to both pe Differences at the .01 level 
(statistic not given) by race and sex showed that 
"Mexican males participated significantly more fre- 
quently than Anglo males, and that Anglo males were 
significantly more active than Negro male Ss. Negro 
female Ss were significantly more active than Mexican 
female Ss, but there was no significant difference 
between Negro and Anglo females."—W. E. Sedlacek. 

7796. Dinkmeyer, Don. (DePaul U.) A developmen- 
tal model for counseling-consulting. Elementary 
School Guidance & Counseling, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(2), 
81-85.—Asserts that a counseling-consulting model must 
be based on certain psychological premises regarding 
man's nature. In the developmental viewpoint, man is 
seen holistically as a biosocial, decision-making being 
whose psychological transactions and behavior are 
purposive. “Consulting with the system requires a 
sociopsychological theory that accounts for and predicts 
the total system, adults and children.” Premises includ- 
ing personality, behavior, and motivation are offered 
that provide guidelines for the counseling-consulting 
program. Principles of developmental guidance, crucial 
elements, and the hierarchy of counseling-consulting 
roles are also discussed. Several priorities that can be 
established are elaborated: (a) collaboration and con- 
sultation with administration, (b) collaboration and 
consultation with groups of teachers, (c) counseling with 
groups of children, (d) consultation with parents in 
groups, and (e) counseling with individuals.—J. L. Smith. 

7797. Duvall, Ward В. (U. Georgia) The effects of 
group counseling upon the classroom behavior of 
second grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5544. 

7798. Edwards, Keith J. & Whitney, Douglas R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Center for Social Organization of Schools) 
Structural analysis of Holland’s personality types 
using factor and configural analysis. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 136- 
145.—Administered the Self-Directed Search (SDS) а 
vocational guidance tool developed by J. Holland based 
on his theory of vocational choice, to 358 male and 360 
female undergraduates. Results were subjected to factor 
and configural analysis in an attempt to verify the 
relationships among Holland’s personality types, to 
clarify the characteristics of each type, and to extend 
Holland’s hexagonal model to new domains of assess- 
ment. Findings offer empirical support for the hexagonal 
arrangement of the personality types and also support 
the organization of the SDS and Holland’s occupational 
classification. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. с 

7799. Farmer, Martha L. (Ed.) (City Coll., City U- 
New York) Counseling services for adults in higher 
education; Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow, 1971. xv, 172 p- 
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7800. Feldhusen, John F., Thurston, John R, & 
Benning, James J. (Purdue U.) Studying aggressive 
children through responses to frustrating situations. 
Child Study Journal, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 1-17.—Developed 
an instrument for (a) assessing the adjustment of 
children who display aggressive and disruptive behavior 
in school, (b) indicating the psychological variables 
associated with aggressive behavior, and (c) helping 
teachers and counselors develop a broader view of the 
aggressive-disruptive youngster from which preventive 
and therapeutic procedures might be derived. 384 3rd, 
6th, and 9th graders, equally divided by behavior 
(aggressive-disruptive or socially approved), sex, and 
home location (urban or rural), were administered the 
Situation Exercises consisting of 4 short printed descrip- 
tions of personally frustrating circumstances. Ss were 
asked to write all the things that could be done or said in 
response to the situation. An "Adaptive Score" was 
determined by individually evaluating each response as 
either “maladaptive,” “adaptive,” or “indeterminate” 
and assigning a score. Analysis of 3 kinds of needs 
showed significant group differences on defense and 
aggression, but not on abasement. Results provide 
evidence for the usefulness of the instrument. (19 
ref.—M. DeWitt. 

7801. Gallessich, June. (U. Texas) A systems model 
of mental health consultation. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1972(Jan) Vol. 9(1), 13-15.—Discusses the 
adaptation of Caplan's mental health consultation model 
to à systems-consultation approach to schools. The 
model helps the staff to define objectives and develop 
communication patterns and problem-solving techniques 
that facilitate the attainment of these objectives.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

.7802. Glendy, David С. & Caple, Richard B. (U. 
Missouri) Characteristics of community /junior col- 
lege and university counselors as measured by the 
SVIB. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Mat), 
Vol. 13(2), 136-139.—Compares SVIB scores of 31 
counselors at community colleges in 2 states with the 
scores of 28 counselors at universities in the same states. 
Significant differences were found оп 10 of the SVIB 
scales (7, р < .01; 3, p < 05) indicating а relatively 
greater interest among community college counselors in 
certain areas, e.g., business and sales. By comparison, 
university counselors were found to be more interested in 
scientific and research areas.—R. H. Mueller. 

7803. Guy, Sallie A. (U. Illinois) The influence of 
conceptual level and training on empathy. Disser- 
ш ‘Abstracts International, 19T2(Apr), Vol 32(10-A), 
7804, Hechlik, John E. (0. Michigan) A study of 
factors related to job satisfaction of secondary 
school counselors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5546. 

7805. Holland, John L., Hollifield, John H., Nafziger, 
Dean H., & Helms, Samuel T. (Johns Hopkins UD) 
guide to the self-directed career program: A prac 
tical and inexpensive vocational guidance system. 
Center for Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
Hopkins U., 1972(Mar), No. 126, 45 p.— Presents the 
Self-Directed Career program, an inexpensive program 
designed to provide vocational guidance to high school 
students, college students, and adults. The report 
discusses the need for such a program, the costs involved, 
the materials required, and methods. Appendix A 
provides some of the basic and supplementary materials, 
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plus source information for other materials. Appendix B 
provides suggestions for evaluation techniques that 
counselors can apply to the program.—Journal abstract. 

7806. Kaye, Robert A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., North Little Rock, Ark.) A required counseling 
study skills program for failing college freshmen. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
13(2), 159-162.—Studied the effectiveness of a particular 
program on 36 freshmen at a northeastern university 
who were doing poorly academically after their Ist 
semester. Ss were matched in 2 groups of 18, 1 of which 
received individual counseling, group guidance, and 
study skills training. The other served as control. It was 
observed that the experimental group obtained a signif- 
icantly higher GPA at the end of the 2nd semester than 
did the students in the control group. The probability of 
academic continuance proved to be dependent on 
whether or not the S participated in the combined 
treatment program—R. Н. Mueller. 

7807. Kern, Roy & Kirby, Jonell H. (Georgia State U.) 
Utilizing peer helper influence in group counseling. 
Elementary School Guidance & Counseling, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 6(2), 70—15.—Explored the effects of using peers as 
helpers and compared this procedure with the more 
commonly used counselor-oriented group procedure. 
Group counseling is defined as “а dynamic interpersonal 
process involving the use of counseling techniques with 
normal individuals." 12 5th and 6th grade classes were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 treatment groups: peer 
helper, counselor-oriented, and control. Peer helpers 
were selected on the basis of classmates’ rating on the 
Social Power Inventory; poorly adjusted students were 
selected by the teacher on the basis of Walker Behavior 
Identification Checklist scores. 5 poorly adjusted Ss were 
selected from each classroom. 12 peer helpers were given 
3 1-hr training sessions which emphasize understanding 
behavior, behavioral change techniques, and learning the 
peer helper role. 5-8 Ss met for 50 min. 1 day/wk for 9 
wk. Peer helpers were used to indicate to the poorly 
adjusted Ss the purposes of their behavior and ways they 
might change their behavior. In the counselor-oriented 
groups, peer helpers were not used. Controls read 
magazines and discussed various topics with the coun- 
selor. Results suggest that peer helpers can be effective 
aides, and that counselors may be overlooking a potent 
force by not utilizing them more systematically. (20 
ref. т. Smith. 

m Kowitz, Gerald T. & Kowitz, Norma G. (U. 
Oklahoma) An Introduction to school guidance. New 


549-5550. ngli, 
r 7810. Platt, John M. (Elk Grove School District, 


Calif.) Efficacy of the Adlerian model in elementary 
school counseling. Elementary School Guidance & 
Counseling, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(2), 86-91.—Evaluated the 
Adlerian model of elementary counseling using students, 
their teachers, and their parents. There were 18 children 
as experimental Ss, 6 Ss in the placebo group, and 6 Ss in 
the control group. It was hypothesized that experimental 
Ss would show greater positive or constructive behavior 


change than control and placebo Ss as observed and 
reported by their parents and teachers. The counselor 
attempted to educate the teachers of the experimental Ss 
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to look at behavior from a goal-directed viewpoint. In 
meeting with the experimental Ss, the counselor covered 
4 overlapping phases: (a) establishing and maintaining 
the proper counseling relationship, (b) exploring the 
dynamics of the S’s behavior, (c) communication and 
insight, and (4) reorientation. The counselor conducted a 
family counseling demonstration with the parents, 
discussed various topics, and presented the dynamics of 
interactive behavior in order to explain disruptions 
between Ss and parents and/or teachers. Progress was 
evaluated by teachers and parents on a rating scale using 
items from the self-, social, and school adjustment 
sections of the Child Behavior Rating Scale. Results 
indicate that parents reported progress for the 18 
experimental Ss; teachers reported progress for 16. 
Teachers reported no significant progress for the 6 
placebo Ss; parents reported a worsening of behavior for 
4 55; the behavior of 1 S was rated the same; and 1 S was 
felt to have significantly gained. Teachers reported no 
significant positive gain for the 6 controls; parents’ 
ratings indicated 1 S made significant progress, 3 others 
worsened. The use of the Adlerian model is recom- 
mended for use in elementary schools.—J. L. Smith. 

7811. Schoenmaker, Adrian & Hood, Albert В. (U. 
Towa) How should community college counselors be 
trained? Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 129-135.—Compares the views of 
community college counselors and counselor trainers 
concerning what courses are most valuable in preparing 
prospective counselors and what the role of a counselor 
should be. A national sample of 183 Ss was polled by 
questionnaire; 142 (78%) responded from 36 states. 
General agreement was achieved with regard to the most 
valuable preparatory courses. However, wide differences 
were obtained concerning the relative emphasis on 
theoretically vs. practically oriented problems, and 
specific aspects of the role of a community college 
counselor.—R. Н. Mueller. 

7812. Scott, Norman A. (U. Maryland) The rela- 
tionship between client risk taking, vicarious rein- 
forcement and information seeking persistence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6060-6061. 

7813. Sims, Gregory К. (Stanford U.) Does face- 
to-face contact reduce counselee responsiveness 
with low self-esteem youth? Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5621. 

7814. Smith, Paul M. (U. Cincinnati) The role of the 
guidance counselor in the desegregation process. 
Journal of Negro Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 
341-351.— Discusses 3 kinds of concerns which affect the 
environment in which guidance specialists have been 
operating: (a) the background and practices that sur- 
round desegregation, (b) the image of the traditional 
guidance counselor, and (c) the force of black solidarity. 
Desegregation is viewed as the act of removing racist 
practices that prevent equal access to opportunity in 
public education. Most methods employed to deseg- 
regate are carried out on the prevailing assumption of 
white superiority. Counselors have had success with 
upper- and middle-class students, but their record with 
lower-class students is poor. This failure is attributed to 
the attitudes, training, and lack of cooperation between 
black and White counselors. Black youth are strongly 
motivated by interest in their own culture but are equally 
concerned about their role in the larger Society. It is 
concluded that a revised guidance model should: (a) 
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prepare the counselor to protect the students against 
dehumanization, (b) sensitize the counselor to the life 
styles of the students he serves, (c) interest the counselor 
in orienting black and white students to a new school, 
and (d) encourage the counselor to play a vital role in the 
eradication of racism.—W. E. Sedlacek. 

7815. Williams, Donald L. (U. Texas) Consultation: 
A broad, flexible role for school psychologists. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 16- 
21.—Ехатіпеѕ the role of the consultant from the 
perspective of (a) the use of substantive material in the 
area of the consultant's expertise, (b) the consultant as a 
person, (c) the consultant as a model, and (d) the 
consultant as a facilitator. The manner in which these 
roles are implemented is discussed.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7816. Winicki, Sidney A. (Jefferson County Public 
Schools, Lakewood, Colo.) The case conference as a 
consultation strategy. Psychology in the Schools, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 21-24.— Discusses the use of the case 
conference as an intervention strategy in helping teach- 
ers with school-related problems. The various stages 
through which the case conference evolves and problems 
present at each stage are described.—H. Kaczkowski. 


PERSONNEL 


7817. Hayes, Harry J. s Illinois) Personal values, 
personality factors and decision-making behavior of 
a sample of Illinois school district superintendents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5497-5498, 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


7818. Austad, Charles A. (Bemidji State Coll.) Per- 
sonality correlates of teacher performance in a 
micro-teaching laboratory. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 1-5.—Examined the 
relationships between personality characteristics and 
patterns of teaching behaviors in a teaching laboratory. 
An attempt was made to overcome 2 design criticisms of 
past studies through the use of an hypothesis supported 
by sound personality theory and the use of operationally 
defined criteria of teacher performance. 80 teacher 
education students completed the Bown Self-Report 
Inventory and the Adjective Check List. Ss taught 6-9, 
10-20 min. lessons in teaching laboratories. Relation- 
ships between personality variables and teaching рег- 
formance were no greater than what was expected by 
chance, Further research in the area of personality and 
teaching is not supported by the literature or the present 
investigation. An analysis of performance criteria, 
however, revealed that further study may help to identify 
teachers who would profit from differential treatments 
(e.g., different amount of practice of skills related to à 
particular teaching task) in a teaching laboratory. ( 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7819. James. (Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Mich.) Individualization: Teachers’ views. Elementary 
School Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 72(3), 125-131.—Studie! 
the gap between teachers’ beliefs and their practices !n 
individualized instruction. 312 elementary school teach 
ers responded to a questionnaire concerning types. © 
goals, grouping practices, and the sources of information 
used to make curricular decisions. 51% desired а 
program oriented to individualized instruction, but only 
23% felt that it was emphasized in their classrooms. Ss 
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wished to spend the largest part of their time working 
with the entire class, a lesser amount of time with smaller 
groups, and the least time working with individual 
pupils. Individual instruction was felt to be most 
desirable in reading and mathematics. Reading abilities 
ranked highest, and scores on intelligence tests lowest, as 
sources of information in making curricular decisions. 
Results indicate that length of teaching experience, grade 
levels, and the degree of teacher satisfaction did not 
influence Ss's beliefs about individualized instruction. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7820. Caliguri, Joseph P. (U. Missouri, School of 
Education, Kansas City) Teacher blas in the selection 
of social studies textbooks. Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 322-329.—Conducted 2 
surveys during the 1968-1969 school year to gather 
opinions of 186 suburban teachers in almost 30 school 
districts concerning the availability and use of instruc- 
tional materials dealing with minority groups. ]t was 
assumed that meaningful empirical results could be 
obtained even without hard data applicable to all 
suburban situations. The Ist survey, а replication 
emphasizing social studies textual materials, was general 
in scope. It is concluded from the 2 surveys that more 
systematic and comprehensive efforts are needed to 
make high quality interethnic materials available in 
suburban schools and to give teachers help in using them 
effectively. Determination of relevant policies on selec- 
tion criteria, utilization, and evaluation of textual ani 
Other instructional materials is interpreted to be a 
leadership function of school and community officials. 
Meaningful participation of classroom teachers is con- 
Sidered mandatory in any successful effort to implement 
these policies.—Journal abstract. 

7821. Chiu, Lian-Hwang. (Indiana U., Kokomo) 
Application of self-anchoring scaling for study of 


Measuring instrument. 

7822. Donnelly, Mona М. (U. Illinois) A study of 
elementary teachers' personality traits and attitudes 
toward teaching selected content areas in the 
elementary school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5648-5649. 

7823. Guthrie, Larry F. (U. Illinois) А deseripive 
analysis of perception and teaching ч 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 


7824. Ihrke, Walter R. (U. Connecticut) Automated 
music training: Final report on phase опе. Journal of 
Research im Music. Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 1908), 
474-480.—21 experimental Ss and 29 control Ss “se- 
lected at random from a class enrolled in a university 


valid using a method that incorporates programe 
instructional techniques and an electronic rhy' 
monitor.”—D. Higbee. i 
7825, Johnson, William С. & Farbstein, Marvin, 
(Morgan State Сой.) An investigation of the personal 
апа professional qualities of black student teachers 
п elementary schools. California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 22(5), 202-208.—Com- 
pared the personal and professional qualities of Morgan 
State College elementary school student teachers to the 
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personal and professional qualities of elementary school 
student teachers from other colleges in the state of 
Maryland. Morgan is a predominantly black college and 
all the students in the Morgan sample were black. The 
Morgan student teachers were compared by their 
cooperating teachers to other student teachers in 4 
categories. They were compared to (a) student teachers 
from predominantly black colleges, (b) student teachers 
from predominantly white colleges, (c) other student 
teachers in predominantly black public schools, and (4) 
other student teachers in predominantly white public 
schools. Also, an overall rating of the Morgan student 
teachers was reported. The ratings received by the 
Morgan student teachers from their cooperating teachers 
were very good. Significant differences in favor of the 
Morgan student teachers were reported on many items. 
po McWhinnie. 
д Lepet, Edward & Hoy, Wayne K. (Rutgers 
State U.) Teacher personality and pupil control 
ideology. Journal of Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 40(3), 51-59.—Explored the relationship between 
pupil control ideology and a broad set of personality 
characteristics. The Pupil Control Ideology Form (PCI) 
and the Activities Index (AI) were personally admin- 
istered by a trained researcher to virtually all the 
educators (N = 934) in 36 schools. Although none of the 
individual factors of the AI was strongly related. to 
custodialism, step-wise multiple regression analysis 
indicated that certain personality factors combined with 
demographic characteristics to produce a multiple r of 
539 (р < 0!) with pupil control orientation. Results 
tend to support the view that ideology formation is a 
function of both personality and social system factors. 
—Journal abstract. 
7827. Malaiya, V. (Higher Secondary School for 
Girls, Jabalpur, India) A critical study of the teaching 
lice of female trainees in basic training insti- 
tutions of Madhya Pradesh (India). Scientia 
Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 203-215. 
Critically studied the practice teaching programs of 18 
basic training institutions for women in Madhya 
Pradesh, India by means of a questionnaire sent to the 
principals of the institutions. New trends in practice 
teaching are discussed and suggestions made for im- 
provement. (French summary) (23 ref.)—Journal sum- 


"зв. Murphy, Michael J. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Teacher strikes: A social-psychological 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 


7829. Tyler, Milton M. (U, Kansas) A study of some 
selected parameters of school psychologist-teacher 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 

‘ol. 32(10-A), 5626. 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), Siam, (U. Toledo) A cross- 
national comparison of academic and affective 
characteristics of prospective secondary school 
rnal of Educational Measurement, 1972 


57-66.—Reports on measurement of 9 
chers, 5 from the 


the United States. Sample of 839 


variance was usec alyze 
groups. 6 statistically significan 


resulted. A clear country separa 
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the Ist canonical variate, which showed the British 
groups high on achievement in English composition and 
fine arts, and the United States groups high on 
achievement in guidance and measurement. The canon- 
ical variates are described in the context of the real 
variables, as well as the separation of the groups on the 
canonical variates.—Journal abstract. 


SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 


7831. Anderson, Richard C. & Kulhavy, Raymond W. 
(U. Illinois, Training Research Lab.) Imagery and 
prose learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 242-243.—In a study with 62 high 
school seniors, Ss instructed to form mental images while 
reading a 2,000-word textbook-like passage learned no 
more than those merely asked to read carefully. On a 
postexperiment questionnaire, more than '/ of the 
control group reported using imagery, while about !⁄ of 
the experimental group did not use imagery. Amount of 
learning was directly related to the amount of time 
during which imagery was reportedly used.—Journal 
abstract. 

7832. Archambault, Franis X. & Paulus, Dieter H. 
(Boston U.) An empirical investigation of a compact 
school day for first-grade children. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 4-8.—Examined the effect 
of a shortened school day on the academic performance 
of Ist grade students. Campbell and Stanley's posttest- 
only design was used with a sample of 6 classes. Neither 
of the 2 experimental groups scored lower than the 
control group on the 10 dependent variables. 4 of the 
differences were statistically significant. Variation in 
performance between the 2 experimental groups was 
explained by a difference of emphasis in the enrichment 
program in each school.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7833. Clifford, Margaret M. (U. Iowa) Effects of 
competition as a motivational technique in the 
classroom. American Educational Research Journal, 
1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 123-137.—Examined the effects of 
competitive treatments on performance, interest, and 
retention, using a 10-day vocabulary task administered 
in 66 5th grade classrooms, Although interest was found 
to be significantly higher in these treatments than in a 
control (p < .0001), neither performance nor retention 
was increased under the competitive treatments. Based 
on a review of the literature and the results of this study, 
a theoretical model is proposed in which performance 
increase is a function of task complexity as well as of 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7834. Crano, William D., Kenny, David A, & 
Campbell, Donald T. (Michigan State U.) Does intel- 
ligence cause achievement?: A cross-la panel 
analysis. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 63(3), 258-275.—The literature of cognitive devel- 
opment has produced 2 opposing models of mental 
growth: (a) acquisition of concrete mental skills causes 
the later development of higher order organizational 
Schema or rules, or (b) the initial acquisition of larger 

Schema results in increased capacity to acquire new 
concrete skills. In an attempt to determine the predom- 
inant sequence, the scores of 5,495 students who had 
taken the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests and Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills in both 4th and 6th grades were 
analyzed using the cross-lagged panel correlation tech- 
nique. For Ss in suburban schools (N — 3,994), the 
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abstract-to-concrete causal sequence predominated, 
while the opposite held for Ss from inner-city schools. 
Discussion of results includes the specific causal rela- 
tionships between skills on various subscales of the tests 
employed, the value of the cross-lagged panel correlation 
technique in causal analysis, and an extensive meth- 
odological examination and qualification of this analytic 
model. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7835. C; Beulah. (Florida State U.) Evaluation 
of the academic achievement of sixth grade pupils 
in a bilingual education program. Florida Journal of 
Educational Research, 1971, Vol. 13, 23-35.—Assessed 
the effects of a bilingual elementary school program, 1 
goal of which was the attainment of equal proficiency in 
reading in Spanish and English. Results show that while 
many of the goals were achieved, proficiency in English 
as a 2nd language excelled that for Spanish as a 2nd 
language. 

7836. DuCette, Joseph & Wolk, Stephen. (Temple U.) 
Test performance and the use of optional questions. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 
21-24.—Discusses the technique of allowing students 
optional items on an essay examination. 187 graduate 
students in 8 evening classes in educational psychology 
were given either an optional or a nonoptional essay 
examination as a midterm evaluation. Ss given the 
optional examination achieved significantly poorer 
scores than Ss not given options (р < .01). This result, in 
conjunction with фе established reliability and content 
validity for the test across experimental! conditions, is 
interpreted as indicative of selective student preparation 
under the different conditions. The inference is drawn 
that test format can influence test performance as well as 
the nature and extent of general classroom achievement. 
—Journal abstract. 

7837. Eddleblute, Clarence E. (Syracuse U.) Some 
effects of white noise and background music on 
learner information handling rates. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6072. 

7838. Eiszler, Charles F. & Morrison, Betty M. 
(Central Michigan U.) Task-specific self-evaluation 
as a measure of achievement motivation. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 25- 
32.—Investigated the validity of an internalized self- 
reinforcement paradigm as a model of achievement 
motivation, using 230 9th grade black pupils of an 
inner-city public school. It was hypothesized that, if 
achievement behavior was controlled and sustained by 
covert internal evaluations of performance, then Ss who 
more frequently reported positive self-evaluations during 
some specific school-like task would have (a) higher 
GPAs, (b) lower rates of absence, (c) greater levels of 
expected task performance, (d) greater expectations of 
positively evaluating themselves for task performance, 
and (e) greater congruence between self-establishe 
standards and actual performance. 2-way analysis of 
variance (self-evaluation X sex) supported each of the 
Predictions. It is concluded that, in the absence of 
external rewards, the student sustains his academic 
behavior by the quality of the covert self-evaluations of 
his own performance, the positive or negative value of 
the evaluations depending on self-established standards. 
—Journal abstract. 

7839. Fishman, Harold. (U. Maryland) The effec- 
tiveness of differential social reinforcement strat- 
egies in facilitating achievement behavior of lower 
socioeconomic status, primary grade children. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5609-5610. 

7840. Flook, Alfred J. & Robinson, P. Jeannie. (U. 
Dundee, Scotland) Academic performance with and 
without knowledge of scores on tests of intelligence 
aptitude, and personality: A further 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Арг), Vol. 63(2), 123- 
129.—Replicated and extended a previous study by the 
authors on the relationship between academic per- 
formance and knowledge of test scores. 2 groups of 36 
undergraduate volunteers at the University of Dundee, 
Scotland, were given Heim’s AHS test of intelligence, the 
Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test, and the Test 
Anxiety scale. Ss in Group NK received no such 
knowledge. The effects on work level, advantage taken of 
advice on study methods, satisfaction with academic life, 
subjective probability of success, and anxiety were 
explored. It was found that in end-of-year examinations, 
the 2 groups as a whole did not differ significantly in 
performance, but the middle section of Group K 
performed better than that of Group NK (р < .05). The 
differing results of this and the previous study indicate 
that the relationship is heavily dependent on the nature 
of the situation and the Ss. There is a particular need for 
further investigation of the effects on Ss with the lowest 
ability scores in their кора ОО abstract. 

7841. Glick, Oren. (U. Paget Sound, School of 
Education) Some social-emotional consequences of 
early inadequate acquisition of reading skills. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 
253-257.—Investigated the relationship between early 
failure in reading and subsequent changes in (a) general 
and academic self-concepts, (b) attitudes toward school, 
(c) perceived parental behavior, and (d) classroom peer 
relationships. A total of 270 3rd graders were classifi 
as good or poor readers from scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. Ss were given а battery of tests, €-£« 
modified Syracuse Scales of Social Relations. Significant 
relationships between initial reading levels and social- 
emotional changes were observed. In general, poor male 
readers incurred negative consequences while little 
benefit accrued to good male readers. In contrast, 
benefits accrued to good female readers but negative 
consequences were not incurred by poor female readers. 
It is concluded that early academic performance has 
consequences in the social-emotional domain which 
Perpetuate and generalize patterns of success for females 
and failure for males.—Journal abstract. 

7842. Harker, Richard К. Maori education and 
research. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Soci- 
ology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 7(1), 46-57.— Examines the factors 
said to be causing low Maori school attainment. These 
factors are grouped, possible interactions are examined, 
and their significance evaluated. The factor groupings 
are cultural, social, cognitive, and genetic, with an 
additional factor arising from the ог ization of the 
educational system itself. A model illustrating further 
Tesearch possibilities is proposed. а 

7843. Hedges, Robert E. (Syracuse U.) An inves- 
tigation into the effects of self-directed photography 
experiences upon self-concept and reading readi- 
ness achievement of kindergarten children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Арт), Vol. 32(10-A), 
5469-5470. 

7844. Henderson, Ronald W. (Arizona Center for 
Early Childhood Education, Tucson) Environmental 
predictors of academic performance of disadvan- 


study. Journal of 
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e Mexican-American children. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 
297.—Investigated whether relationships between en- 
vironment and intelligence are stable over time. The 
Ist-grade home environments of 35 Mexican-American 
children were measured by an interview schedule and 
rating scales. At the end of 3rd grade, Ss were given the 
California Reading Test. Significant correlations were 
obtained between the 2 variables—A. Olson. 

7845. Horowitz, Leonard M. & Gordon, Alice M. 
(Stanford U.) Associative symmetry and second- 
language learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 287-294.—Describes 2 experi- 
ments in which a total of 90 American undergraduates 
learned Japanese words through the principle of asso- 
ciative symmetry. In the associative pretraining task, Ss 
were taught the translations of 12 Japanese-English 
stimulus-response pairs. In the е н pretraining task, 
Ss were given a fragment of еас Japanese word and 
asked to generate the complete Japanese. word. The 
criterion task consisted of producing English-Japanese 


stimulus-response pairs. Results suggest that Ss can learn 
owever, it seemed to 


more efficiently by this method. 

be critical that the 2 simpler tasks be intermingled. 
Otherwise, Ss seemed to forget 1 task while working on 
the other, and overall efficiency was reduced.—Journal 
abstract. 

7846. Idstein, Peter & Jenkins, Joseph R. (Wash- 
ington Coll.) Underlining versus repetitive reading. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 
321-323.—Performed 2 experiments with college seniors 

= 176) to determine whether underlining was supe- 
ior to repetitive reading on a completion test following a 
delayed review period. 

7847. Jenkins, Joseph R., Bausell, R. Barker, & 
Jenkins, Linda М. (New Mexico State U.) Comparisons 
of letter name and letter sound training as transfer 
varlables. American Educational Research Journal, 
1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 75-86.—Performed 4 experiments 
to investigate the acquisition of letter-name and letter- 
sound knowledge, and transfer effects from this knowl- 
edge. Acquisition of the letter sounds used in these 

markedly more difficult than acquisition of 


studies was c C r 
letter names. Transfer was studied by having children 


learn words constructed from the names or sounds they 
had learned in the lst stage of the experiment. The 
transfer value of having acquired letter names ог sounds 
varied with the amount of school training. End-of-year 
Ist graders performed equally well in learning transfer 
words regardless of whether they had previously learned 
names or sounds. Their transfer performance was 
significantly superior to а control group who had 
prévious paired associate practice. This transfer effect is 
discussed in regard to Ss’ spelling proficiency. Exp. Ш 
and IV, with beginning Ist graders, indicated that 
grapheme-phoneme knowledge roduced greater transfer 
than grapheme-name knowledge. Ss with grapheme- 
name knowledge performed no better than the controls. 
Exp. I, Il, and Ш employed artificial orthography and 
Exp. IV used standard English orthography.—Journal 


. Ji Lars M. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Inst. 
М icum IMU-proJektet: En jämförelse mellan 
visuell och auditiv presentation av lárostoff 1 mat- 
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p.—Compared 2 methods of presentation of material in 
mathematics (oral and written) with respect to the 
differential performance of 4th-6th graders on various 
mathematics tasks. Some groups of Ss had learning 
difficulties; some did not. Oral presentation produced 
better performance with practice materials than did 
written presentation, No difference was found between 
the 2 methods in performance on a posttest. (9 ref.)—D. 
W. Scott. . 

7849. Johnson, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) Psychology 
of school learning. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley, 1971. 
vi, 124 p. $5.50. 

7850. Kew, Priscilla F. (New York U.) Embedded- 
ness-disembeddedness and school achievement. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6051. 

7851. Klein, Alan J. (New York U.) Academic self 
concept, test difficulty and objective test perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-B), 6052. 

7852. Kohn, Martin & Rosman, Bernice L. (William 
Alanson White Inst. of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, & 
Psychology, New York, N.Y.) Relationship of pre- 
School social-emotional functioning to later intel- 
lectual achievement. Developmental Psychology, 1972 
(May), Vol. 6(3), 445-452.— Presents a continuation of a 
previous study by the authors (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 4). 2 
major orthogonal dimensions of preschool social-emo- 
tional functioning were assumed: (a) interest-partici- 
pation vs. apathy-withdrawal, and (b) cooperation- 
compliance vs. anger-defiance. As predicted, interest- 
participation was positively correlated with school 
readiness and Ist and 2nd grade achievement. Anger- 
defiance was not related to intellectual achievement for 
males, However, 2nd grade females high in anger- 
defiance began to show significant decrements in 
intellectual achievement.—Journal. abstract. 

7853. Leicht, Kenneth L. & Cashen, Valjean M. 
(Illinois State U.) Type of highlighted material and 
examination performance. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 315-316.—Attempted to 
determine whether the laboratory findings that isolation 
of an item facilitates its recall could be extended to 
formal educational settings. No evidence was found for 
164 undergraduates of facilitation by isolation. 

7854. Mallory, William A. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Brain-Behavior Research Center, Eldridge, Calif.) Abil- 
ities and developmental changes in elaborative 
strategies in paired-associate learning of you 
children. Journal of Educational. Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 63(3), 202-217.— Presented the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test and 30-item lists of noun pairs to a total of 
160 middle- to lower-class kindergarteners and 2nd 
graders. Controls received no elaboration on any item, 
while experimental Ss received mixed lists of auditory-, 
visual-, and no-elaboration items. Based on relative 
performance on auditory or visual items, elaboration Ss 

were termed verbalizers or visualizers and then given a 
"pure list" of exclusively auditiory- or visual-elaboration 
items. Elaboration Ss recalled more than controls on 
no-elaboration items. 2nd-grade elaboration Ss recalled 
more than kindergarten ones; there were no grade 
differences for controls. On the pure list, verbalizers 
recalled more auditory-elaboration items, and visualizers 
recalled more visual-elaboration items. Kindergarten 
verbalizers did better on verbal meaning than kinder- 
garten visualizers. (33 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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7855. Mathis, R. William & James W. Н. (Napa 
Community Mental Health Service, Calif.) Internal- 
external control as an environmental variable in 
listening. Journal of Experimental Education, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 40(3), 60-63.—Investigated the effects of student 
expectancy and the internal-external (I-E) locus of 
control personality variable upon increasing reading 
rates. It was hypothesized that students operating under 
high improvement expectancy will demonstrate greater 
actual reading improvement when their personality 
orientation is toward the internal end of the continuum. 
60 male undergraduates participated in an intensive 5-wk 
reading improvement course. A 2 X 3 X 5 factorial 
analysis of variance with repeated measures over trials 
was the basic design with 2 levels in locus of control and 
3 expectancy levels, Internals showed greatest gains 
under high expectancy levels whereas externals did 
poorly. Results are considered important to validation of 
the I-E construct and to application to practical learning 
situations.—Journal abstract. 

7856. McCain, Charles R. (East Texas State U.) An 
experiment in the sequencing of mediated instruc- 
tional materials based on learning hierarchles. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5614. 

7857. McCandless, Boyd R., Roberts, Albert, & 
Starnes, Thomas. (Emory U.) Teachers’ marks, 
achievement test scores, and aptitude relations with 
respect to social class, race, and sex. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 153- 
159.—Obtained the records of 443 7th graders on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, and teachers’ grades. These records 
were then correlated with Ss’ sex, race (black or white), 
and social class (advantaged or disadvantaged). Results 
indicate that over all, standardized achievement ac- 
counted for about 9% of teachers’ marks variance. Boys 
received much lower grades than girls and were also 
somewhat lower in standardized achievement. Teachers 
marks were correlated modestly and positively with 
intelligence but not with achievement. Consistency of 
direction and level of variables’ relationships within 
subgroups approaching the ideal appeared only for 
disadvantaged black girls. Results suggest that teachers 
assign marks to the advantaged (particularly advantaged 
whites) according to intelligence and type of sociali- 
zation, and to the disadvantaged (particularly disadvan- 
taged girls) according to intelligence and objectively 
measured school achievement.—Journal. abstract. 

‚7858. Menlo, Allen & Johnson, M. Clemens. (U. 
Michigan) The use of percentage gain as a means 
toward the assessment of individual achievement. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Nov). 
Vol. 22(5), 193-201.—Suggests a possible approach to 
the measurement of change within individuals. The 
approach is simple to carry out and considers individual 
differences in starting positions. The approach, referred 
to as percentage gain, involves a transformed score and 
is computed by taking the percentage that the actual raw 
score change is of the possible change. For illustration, 
Percentage gain scores were calculated for a sample of 
196 workshop students and compared with simple raw 
change scores in several statistical analyses.—H. 
McWhinnie. es 

7859. Moss, Joy F. (Harley Lower School, Rochester, 
М.Ү.) Growth in eta in an integrated day 
classroom. Elementary School Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
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72(6), 304-320.— Describes the integration of beginni ORs TE EEE ee 3 
reading experiences of children in a psychol GET cally таер А development аге 
“open” day classroom in terms of the interactions 7863 "Ршуіпо, Charles J. & Hans J C 
between learning to read and daily processes of living Wisconsin) Relevance of Leeds" and "pre are 
and learning. 2 groups of 30 Ss each studied in an anxiety, alienation, and GPA. Journal Ене д 
integrated learning environment in keeping with the Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), Lian as et 
ш = UE piede. and curiosities. The that dissonance between an individual's needs and his 
p s of the program were the relaxed perceptions of the environment is related to anxiety, 
social atmosphere, the viewpoint that learning isa total alienation, and discrepant GPA. 300 randomly sampled 
experience, and the recognition of the developmental llth graders from 3 high schools responded to revised 
nature of the process of learning to read and write. The versions of Stern’s High School Characteristics Index, 
prereading stage emphasizes the increased interest in — Stern's Activities Index, the MA scale, and D. Dean's 
symbols that evoke the "What does that say?” responses. (see PA, Vol. 36:3HE53D) alienation scale. Results of a 
The early-reading stage includes the child's construction polynomial regression analysis indicate that (a) dis- 
of his own dictionary, the use of workbooks and  sonance and anxiety were significantly related at the 
storybooks. The independent reading stage is charac- quadratic level (F — 3.931), (b) anxiety and GPA were 
terized by the determination of meaning in written significantly related. for males at the linear level 
expressions.—A. J. Ter Keurst. (F = 3.936) and for females at the cubic level (F 
7860. O'Malley, J. Michael. (U. Hawaii) Palmar = 4.182), and (c) alienation and GPA were related at the 
sweating as a function of failure in preschool linear level (F = 5.159). (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
children. Psychological Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 7864. Raffini, James & Rosemier, Robert A. (U. 
279-285.—Examined the extent to which failure precip- Wisconsin, Whitewater) Effect of resultant achieve- 
itates physiological arousal (palmar sweating) in 64 ment motivation on postexam error-correcting per- 
kindergartners. High interfinger and inter-O reliability formance. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
were reported on measurements of palmar sweating Vol. 63(3), 281-286.—Studied the impact of differential 
collected from Ss of varying socioeconomic, residential, resultant achievement motivation (RAM) on the 
and early school backgrounds; however, for none of  Zeigarnik effect and on postexam error-correcting 
these Ss did palmar sweating increase differentially performance of 624 undergraduates in an anthropology 
contingent upon failure as contrasted with success. The course. Ss were classified into 3 RAM levels from scores 
lack of significant differences between success and on Mehrabian’s Resultant Achievement Motivation 
failure groups may raise questions regarding the inter- Scales. After taking a midsemester course examination, 
pretation of studies with young children in which ай Ss were asked to recall test items. Approximately DA 
manipulations of failure are expected to affect learning of the group received feedback on their initial test 
or performance variables.—Journal abstract. performance. 2 wks. later all Ss were given an unan- 
7861. Peters, Donald L. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. nounced retest on the same exam. The Zeigarnik effect 
of Human Development) Effects of note taking and was Tot found to be related to RAM. High-RAM 
rate of presentation on short-term objective test females more frequently made corrections to initially- 
performance. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972 failed items than low-RAM females. Feedback was more 
Gun), Vol. 63(3), 276-280.—Assigned a total o 88 esci. than о үне at each RAM level for both 
undergarduates to 2 note-takin conditions and to lof 3 sexes: ‘ournal abstract. 
presentation conditions in 2) х 3 design. Ss’ oral 7865. Rock, Donald A, Baird, Leonard Lọ & Linn, 
reading rate and listening efficiency (aptitude measure) Robert L. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) 
were assessed. Ss not engaged in taking notes scored Interaction between college effects and students 
significantly better on the performance test. No differ- aptitudes. American Educational Research Journal, 
ences attributable to the presentation mode were found. 1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 149-161.—Studied the effects of 
Aptitude x Treatment interaction analysis suggested, in college environments on student achievement on 3 GRE 
general, that low-efficiency listeners performed better area ‘achievement tests, when the initial ability of 
when the material was presented at a normal rate or read students was controlled. A wide variety of environmental 
and when note-taking was not required. (18 ref.) r 
7862. Pryzwansky, Walter В. (U. North Carolina, computed wi 
ae А Education is ИШ руны E EAT xc nem multiple grou 
-motor training and manusc! ng on rea lechnique, aie $ 
ing readiness skills in теа алет: Journal of us ‹ e variables were computed. n was 
Educational Psychology, \972(Арг), Vol 63(2), 110- found that in all 3 achievement areas 1 group or cluster 
lI5.—Administered the Gates-MacGinitie Readiness of colleges could be identified as being more effective 
Skills Test and 2 measures of visual discrimination to à 1 In the humanities areas the 
total of 559 children in 6 elementary schools. Exper- most effective group was characterized by a higher 
imental Ss were then given 3 training programs empha- proportion of faculty with doctorates, Besten peas 
sizing fine-motor skill development in 15-min daily and a larger budget. In social sciences an the penu 
sessions for 12 wk. Analysis of posttreatment scores on asis On subject matter area as шеше 
the 3 tests indicates that fine-motor activities, regardless by the proportion of majors in the appropriate F s ol 
of content, produced no transfer effect in terms of the study was the only variable which дешопе ен some 
Menon measures. However, the fine-motor program беги е еи most and least effective 
which had letters of the alphabet as its content groups.—Journa а ; } 
significantly improved шаш readiness scores 7866. Rosenfeld, George W. re Sees ed 
(р < .001), while no differences were noted in the tests of Minneapolis, Minn.) Some effects of rein се 
visual discrimination skill of the experimental group. on achievement and behavior in a regular class- 
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room. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
63(3), 189-193.—Compared the number of arithmetic 
tests passed by 60 6th graders with IQs of 84—135 under 
regular classroom reinforcement, chart reinforcement, 
monetary reinforcement, and monetary plus chart 
reinforcement. There was a significant improvement for 
the total class and for middle-IQ Ss during monetary 
plus chart reinforcement. нечо Ss improved under 
monetary and monetary plus chart reinforcement. 
Low-IQ Ss showed no improvement. Questionnaire 
responses indicate that most Ss spontaneously competed 
with someone of equal competence and positively 
evaluated their year's progress irrespective of success. It 
is concluded that (a) the addition of reinforcements to a 
regular classroom curriculum resulted in improved 
performance for many students, and (b) improvement 
was positively related to IQ.—Journal abstract. 

7867. Samuels, S. Jay. (U. Minnesota) The effect of 
letter-name knowledge on learning to read. American 
Educational Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 9(1), 
65-74.—Performed 2 experimental studies to test the 
assumption that letter-name knowledge facilitates read- 
ing. Results failed to support the assumption. A history 
of the alphabet method of reading instruction is 
presented, together with analysis of why letter-name 
knowledge predicts reading achievement, evidence from 
the literature indicating that letter-sound knowledge can 
facilitate the decoding process when combined with 
prerequisite subskills, and a discussion of the importance 
of task analysis in reading instruction. (17 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

7868. Schaie, К. Warner & Roberts, Jean. (U. West 

Virginia) School achlevement of children by demo- 
graphic and socioeconomic factors. Vital & Health 
Statistics, Series 11, 1971(Nov), No. 109, 88 p.— Presents 
estimates of the level of achievement in reading and 
arithmetic skills among 6-11 yr. old noninstitutionalized 
American children within the various demographic and 
Socioeconomic subgroups. Findings are based on scores 
obtained on the Reading and Arithmetic subtests of the 
Wide Range Achievement Test administered to exam- 
inees in the 1963-1965 Health Examination Survey. A 
probability sample of 7,417 Ss were selected to. represent 
the 24 million noninstitutionalized children of this agein 
the United States. 96% were found to be closely 
representative of American children with respect to age, 
sex, race, region, and other available demographic and 
socioeconomic variables. Findings are presented in the 
form of raw scores, standardized equivalents of raw 
scores within each age group, and grade level equivalents 
of raw scores as previously described. Significant 
differentials in school achievement (SA) were found over 
all variables considered. SA ratings were highest on the 
average among Ss in the Midwest and lowest in the 
South. White Ss consistently surpassed their black 
counterparts on the average in these skills. Ss from large 
urbanized areas obtained markedly higher scores on the 
average throughout the age range than did those from 
tural areas. Ss in areas showing an above-average 
increase in population size between 1950 and 1960 rated 
higher than those in areas of decreasing size. SA ratings 
were found to have a stronger association with family 
socioeconomic status as measured either by income or 
educational level of parent than with race, although the 
white-black differential was maintained with few excep- 
tions over all other demographic and socioeconomic 
variables considered.—Journal summary. 
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7869. Schultz, Charles B. & Di Vesta, Francis J. 
(Trinity Coll.) Effects of passage organization and 
note taking on the selection of clustering strategies 
and on recall of textual materials. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 244-252.—Gave 
48 high school students 3 study-recall trials to learn 1 of 
3 passages containing statements organized by concept 
name, concept attribute, or in a random order. !⁄ of the 
Ss in each group were permitted to take notes during the 
study periods. The 2 organized passages, when compared 
with the randomly ordered passages, resulted in signif- 
icantly more recall and influenced the selection of 
clustering strategies congruent with the organization of 
the passage. High concept-name clustering scores were 
consistently obtained on all 3 trials when the passage was 
organized by concept name. High concept-attribute 
Scores were obtained when organized by concept 
attribute only on the 3rd trial, indicating that the strategy 
was adopted gradually. Among Ss who studied without 
taking notes, performance of the concept-attribute group 
was impaired on the lst trial compared to the concept- 
name group.—Journal abstract, 

7870. Shavelson, R. J. (Stanford U., School of 
Education) Some aspects of the correspondence 
between content structure and cognitive structure in 
physics instruction. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 225-234.—Randomly divided high 
school students into instruction (n = 28) and control 
(n = 12) groups to investigate the correspondence 
between the structure of stimulus material (content 
structure) and the structure of S’s memory during 
learning (cognitive structure). The instruction group read 
sections of a text on Newtonian mechanics in 5 daily 
sessions; controls received no instruction. All Ss were 
given pre- and postexperimental achievement and word 
association tests, and.a word association test after each 
session. Digraph analysis indicates that the structure of 
the content was “tight” and “formal.” In the instruction 
group: (a) posttest achievement scores increased signif- 
icantly, (b) cognitive structure (word association data) 
changed considerably during instruction, (c) key con- 
cepts were interrelated more closely at the end of 
instruction than at the beginning and (d) cognitive 
Structure corresponded more closely to content structure 
at the end of instruction. Similar changes for the control 
group were not observed. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7871. Spaulding, Raymond E. (U. Maryland) An 
Investigation into two factors in the acquisition and 
transfer of principles by college students in two 
mathematical settings. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5622. 

7872. Thornes, Richard H. (U. Illinois) Differential 
effects of the origin-pawn dimension on intrinsic 
need-achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5625. " 
... 7873. Trumpeter, Paul W. (U. Illinois) The effects 0! 
novelty and raclal reference of illustrative examples 
in teaching psychological concepts to Black college 
Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 2 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5625. ES. 

. 7874. Walberg, Herbert J., Sorenson, Juanita, | 
Fischbach, Thomas. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Ecologica 
Correlates of ambience in the learning environmen 
American Educational Research Journal, 1972(Win), Vol. 
9(1), 139-148.—Perceptions of the school learning 
environment of 2,677 Sth grade boys and girls at 2 levels 
of socioeconomic status (SES) in 40 schools were 
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regressed (with school subgroup means as the units of 
analysis) on 3 independent variables: the number of 5th 

ders in the school, the percentage of girls, and the 
composite SES level. Multiple, multivariate regression of 
within-school contrasts of sex and SES groups on 4 
environment scales revealed differential effects of com- 
posite SES on the perception of competitiveness by 
children of the 2 SES levels and of difficulty for boys and 
girls. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7875. Warehime, Robert С. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Generallzed expectancy for locus of control and 
academic performance. Psychological Reports, 1972 
L5 Vol. 30(1), 314.—Administered Rotter's Internal- 

xternal Control Scale to 1,734 entering university 
freshmen and correlated scores with measures of aca- 
demic achievement. It was hypothesized that those who 
believe reinforcements to be contingent upon their own 
efforts (internals) will strive for and obtain higher GPAs 
{һап those who believe reinforcements to be contingent 
upon fate, chance, or the actions of powerful others 
(externals). This relationship was found to hold only for 
males.—Author abstract. 

7876. Winicki, Sidney A. (U. Texas) Concept 
utilization performance of children from lower and 
middle socioeconomic status. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5628. 


Prediction 


7877. Barton, K., Dielman, T. E., & Cattell, R. В. (U. 
Illinois) Personality, motivation and IQ measures as 
predictors of school achlevement and grades: A 
Nontechnical synopsis. Psychology in the Schools, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 47-51.—Summarizes а study ana- 
lyzing the effect of a child's personality, motivational 
System, and intelligence on his achievement in school. S's 
Were 169 6th and 142 7th grade students. The prediction 
of school achievement from ability, personality, and 
Mofivation variables is discussed.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11878. Barton, K., Dielman, T. E., & Cattell, R. B. (U. 
Illinois) The prediction of school grades from 
personality and 10 measures. Personality, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 2(4), 325-333.—Gave 169 6th graders and 142 7th 
graders Cattell's High School Personality Questionnaire 
and the Culture Fair Intelligence Test. Scores Were 
Correlated with Ss’ grades in mathematics, science, social 
Studies, English, and spelling. Regression analyses were 
performed to assess the effectiveness of the intellectual 
and nonintellectual variables as predictors of grades. 
Results are compared with similar studies in which 
standardized achievement scores were the criteria, rather 

ап grades. It is concluded that: (a) not only can 
personality variables significantly predict grades, but in 
general the same personality variables are important as 

ose found in the prediction-of-achievement studies; (b) 
although some personality factors significantly predict 
Brades across all subject areas, other personality vari- 
ables are significant only for 1 grade (Le. а devel- 
Opmental trend exists); and (c) personality variables in 
general significantly increase the prediction of school 
grades over and above that amount of prediction 


tract. 

7879. Cattell, R. B., Barton, K., & Dielman, T. E. (U. 
Illinois) Prediction of school achievement from 
motivation, personality, and ability measures. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1912(Feb), Vol. 3001), 3543 —Ad- 


jr by using intelligence variables alone.—Journal 
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ministered the Culture Fair Intelligence Test, the Hi 
School Personality Questionnaire, ad the School i 
tivational Analysis Test to 169 6th and 142 7th graders. 
Approximately 3 mo. later the same Ss were given 
standardized Educational Testing Service achievement 
tests in the areas of mathematics, science, social studies, 
and reading. Their performance on these subjects was 
predicted from the personality, motivation, and ability 
measures. It is concluded that personality, motivation, 
and ability variables each contributed independently and 
significantly to the prediction of school ac ievement but 
that the pattern of relevant predictors varied with the 
achievement area.—Journal abstract. 

7880. Christiaens, Xavier. (U. Louvain, Belgium) De 
predictie van het studiesucces in het hoger 
onderwijs. [Prediction of academic performance.] Psy- 
chologica Belgica, 1969, Vol. 9(2), 167-189.—A repre- 
sentative group of 2,618 students, examined during the 
last year of the high school, were followed up during 2 yr. 
at the college level. The Ss' grades constituted the 
criterion of performance. A differential prediction of the 
academic performance was developed by means of the 
multiple regression technique of Snedecor, and was 
based on high school grades and the Amthauer-Mion IQ 
Test. Several specific predictors were used to predict 
grades in specific courses for males and females 
separately. For each group the 4 or 5 best predictors, 
based on the variance ratio, were used in a multiple 
regression battery, At the university multiple correlations 
were found, ranging from .40 to .68, with an average of 
56. The correlations of the intelligence factors were 
higher for females than for males and those of the high 
school rank higher for males than for females. The 
memory factor of the intelligence test was a go 
predictor for females average (r = .24) but not for males 
(average г = 07). High school grades proved to be the 
best predictors of college grades. The best single 
predictors were the subject matters taught at high school, 


especially Dutch, mathematics, and science.—English 


bstract. 
E "7881. Dielman, Т. E., Barton, K., & Cattell, R. B. (U. 


Illinois) The prediction. of Junior high school 
achievement from objective motivation tests. Per- 
sonality, 1971(Win), Vol. 2(4), 279-287.— Tested 299 6th 
and 7th graders on the Culture Fair Intelligence Test 
(CFIQ) and the School Motivation Analysis Test 
(SMAT) in January 1970. In March 1970, Ss were tested 
on the grade level Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
for social studies, science, arithmetic, 
and English. The SMAT “Integrated” (I) and “Uninte- 


ated" (U) scores and the CFIQ scores were entered as 
i yses, with each of 


the 4 ETS scores serving separatel 
analyses. Eliminating the SMAT-I, but not the SMAT- 
U, total scores from the prediction equation resulted in à 
marked and significant reduction in the R? in each of the 
analyses. It is concluded that for prediction purposes the 
total SMAT-I should be used—Journal abstract. 
7882. Katz, M: & Norris, Lila. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) The contribution ot 
academic interest measures to the differential 
prediction of marks. Journal of Educational Measure- 
ment, 1972(Spr); Vol. 9(1), 1-11.—Studied differential 
redictions of course marks in Grades 12 and 13. Interest 
measures Were found to add appreciably to differential 
validities, particularly at the high school level. Differ- 
ential validities remained quite low, however—typically 
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in the .20s and .30s—probably because of high inter- 
correlations among the criteria. The relationship between 
intercorrelations of actual criteria and intercorrelations 
of predicted criteria are examined, and the implications 
of this relationship for differential validities are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

7883. Mlodnosky, Lucille B. (Mt. Zion Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Child Care Project, San Francisco, 
Calif) The Bender Gestalt and the Frostig as 
predictors of first-grade reading achievement 
among economically deprived children. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 25-30.—Compared the 
usefulness of the Bender-Gestalt Test and the Marianne 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception as 
predictors of reading achievement among 93 children 
from an economically deprived neighborhood. The 
achievement measures were the Gates-MacGinitie Read- 
ing Tests: Readiness Skills, the California Reading Test, 
and the Stanford Achievement Test. The correlations 
between the Bender Gestalt and Frostig and the 9 
measures of 1st grade reading achievement ranged from 
—.38 (Bender with classroom reading level) to .58 (Frostig 
with Gates Vocabulary). It is concluded that the Frostig 
Spatial Relations subtest was the best predictor of 
reading success.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7884. Simmons, Peter C. (U. Illinois) Individual 
differences in judgmental accuracy and style in the 
prediction of academic performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6088. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


7885. Bemelmans, F. (U. Liége, Belgium) Les troub- 
les de l'apprentissage scolaire. [Academic learning 
problems.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orien- 
tation, 1971(Dec), Vol. 20(4), 165-186.—Academic fail- 
ure may result from interpersonal conflict or from failure 
in acquiring the successive cognitive skills needed for a 
specific learning task. Either factor may be either cause 
or effect. In learning, each concept acquired is the result 
of acquiring earlier concepts, and in turn becomes the 
foundation for the acquisition of others. To prevent 
academic failure, each learning task must be broken 
down into its components, with each step in the learning 
process clearly identified. Homogeneous groups of 
students could be formed, either by statistical meas- 
urement of each student's position relative to others in 
the class, or by analyzing the content and structure of 
each student's thinking to determine which concepts are 
lacking and need to be taught to ensure success in 
successive learning tasks. The genetic stage which the 
student has reached in his thinking may also be 
determined, in order to decide what learning he can 
accomplish. This concept is illustrated by. outlining steps 
in learning arithmetic and grammar, relating stages in 
the learning process for these Ss to the genetic stages 
reached by students. (English summary)—L. C. Long. 

7886. Coffin, Brenda S., Dietz, Siegfried С. & 
Thompson, Charles L. (U. Tennessee, Coll. of. Education) 
Academic achievement in a poverty area high 
School: Implications for counseling. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 365-368.—Adminis- 
tered a semantic differential (SD) attitude scale, a 
self-appraisal scale and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests to 30 high achievers (B average or better) and 30 
low achievers (C average or less) from the 10th grade of 
an all Negro school. Ss were matched on sex, age, and 
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intelligence test scores. Differences were rated by the F 
test (р < .05) and the t test (р < .01). The 10 concepts of 
the SD scale yielded group differences, significant 
variance, and the interaction between achievement and 
concepts. Significant group differences and significant 
variance were also found for the concepts on the 
self-appraisal scale. No significant differences between 
groups were noted for the nonintellectual competence 
category. High achievers rated themselves higher than 
low achievers on 3 of the 10 concepts; as a group, they 
also held significantly more favorable attitudes than low 
achievers toward school, toward teachers, and toward 
discipline. No significant group differences were found 
on attitudes toward self, extracurricular activities, 
community, mother, father, peers, or other people.—W. 
E. Sedlacek. 

7887. Felton, Gary S. (Center for the Study of 
Interpersonal Process, Los Angeles, Calif.) Changes in 
measured intelligence of academic low achievers in 
a process-oriented learning program. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 89-90.—Administered the 
California Test of Mental Maturity to 79 students (mean 
age, 20.2 yr. enrolled in a process-oriented learning 
program for academic low achievers 1 mo. prior to 
enrollment and again 14 wk. later. Results show that, as 
a group, IQs improved significantly (p < .001), men and 
women improved equally, Ss initially scoring in the lower 
42% of pretest scores improved more (p — .001) than Ss 
initially scoring in the higher 42%, as might be expected. 
—Journal abstract. 

7888. Galante, Margaret B., Flye, Marion E, & 
Stephens, Lillian S. (Instructional Center, Pt. Wash- 
ington, N.Y.) Cumulative minor deficits: A longi- 
tudinal study of the relation of physical factors to 
school achievement. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 75-80.—Collected data over а 7-yr 
period on an entire entering kindergarten class (N = 71) 
in a suburban public school in a middle- and upper 
middle-class community. Results indicate that an unu- 
sual birth history was present to a far greater degree in Ss 
who achieved below their intellectual ability than in Ss 
who achieved up to their potential. No single causative 
factor was found in the underachieving group. However, 
an accumulation of minor deficits (unusual birth history, 
eye muscle imbalance, abnormal EEG, and other 
neurological interference) appeared in all of the severe 
underachievers.—Journal abstract. 

7889. Matsunaga, Allen S. (U. Illinois) A compar- 
ative study of ninth grade male underachievers and 
achievers on selected factors related to achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5614. 

..7890. White, Kinnard. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effect of source of evaluation on the 
development of internal control among young boys. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Јап), Vol. 91), ote 
61.—Compares the effects of 3 sources of evaluation © 
the performance of 45 underachieving boys on the 
development and long-term maintenance of interna 
control. Results suggest that self-evaluation and adult 
evaluation are conducive to the development of internal 
control but that peer evaluation is not.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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7891. Ack, Marvin. (Menninger Foundation, Chil- 
dren's Div., Topeka, Kan.) Open education. Menninger 
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Perspective, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(3), 5-9.—Describes open 
education, which is similar to that of English Infant 
Schools, and preliminary programs in ghetto elementary 
schools and universities, Under the open education 
system, students choose their educational activities in a 
nonthreatening (i.e no grade) situation and are en- 
couraged to acquire abstractions from experiential 
knowledge. 

7892. Andrews, Pearl T. (U. Illinois) A study of the 
effects of “black studies” on the self-concept of 
Negro kindergarten children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5527. 

7893. Bosworth, David Р. A feasibility study on the 
viability of individualised Instruction. Educational 
Sciences; An International Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(3), 
139-147. Used an existing individualized teaching 
project to record the times of arrival for teacher help and 
the time the teacher spent with each child. A projection 
was made to find out when the system might become 
self-explosive, based on time spent with a child, time 
needed for each child, and time between arrivals for 
service. Operation Research techniques for studying 
queues indicated that 35 children were too many units in 
the system (children in class) for the teacher to be able to 
deal with all the problems.—Journal abstract. 

7894. Braden, Margaret A. (U. Akron) Treatment 
effects of planned experiences on the self-concept 
of pre-school, kindergarten and first grade children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(April), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5465. 

7895. Brown, Robert C., Tedeschi, James T, & 
Rogers, Carl R. (State U. New York, Albany) Graduate 
education In psychology: A comment on Rogers’ 
passionate statement. Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 1-21.—Rogers’s criticisms 
of graduate education in psychology and his proposals to 
rectify it are said to “rest on general unprovable 
assumptions about the nature of man and on value 
judgments as to what ought to be propagated by our 
educational system.” Specifically, these assumptions are 
that man is innately good, that he grows naturally 
toward creativeness, and that an absence of constraint 
conduces to the realization of a person’s potentials. The 
weak influence of Rogers's proposals for change is 
attributed to "the apparent lack of realism in his 
assumptions and the sketchy ambiguity of his remedial 
measures.” A compromise humanistic progtant is sug- 
Bested. In replying, Rogers expresses disappointment at 
the lack of scholarship in the evalua! ion of his position. 
Moreover, *...1 feel that some people are taking my 
Proposals seriously." As to constraints оп behavior, 
self-discipline is one of the most demanding and fruitful 
of all constraints, the one that is present in almost every 
Creative experience.” Rogers denies a belief in mans 
innate goodness, and argues that any “unprovable 
assumptions” belong to Brown and Tedeschi. (39 
tef.)—P. Swartz. 

7896. Cahen, Leonard S. Problems and issues in 
contemporary evaluation with emphasis on systems 
or programs such as teacher educ ion. Florida 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971, Vol. 13, 154- 
170.—Discusses the methodological and theoretical 
problems involved in evaluating recent social and 
curricular changes in education. These include the role 
of formative vs. summative evaluation and the need for 
multidimensional analysis of outcomes (e.g, achieve- 
ment and behavioral effects). A 2-stage evaluation 
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system is proposed for teacher education programs. Th 
Ist step includes the evaluation of the specie бош 
to bring about changes in teacher behavior. The 2nd 
stage looks at the effects of the changed behaviors of 
teachers on pupils and the school environment. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7897. Carter, John L. (U. Houston) An analysis of 
the effects of a language development program with 
first grade children of the New Orleans Education 
Improvement Project. Journal of Negro Education, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 352-355.—Reports on a general 
language enhancement program in Ist grade using the 
Peabody Language Development Kit. About 280 Ss were 
administered the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abil- 
ities at the beginning and end of the academic year and 
change scores reported. Ss made gains ranging from 5 
mo. on visual-motor association to 18 mo. on auditory 
vocal sequential. No statistical tests are reported —W. E. 
Sedlacek. 

7898, Durrett, Mary E. & Radoy, Aneita S. (U. Texas) 
Changes in self-perceptions of Head Start trainees. 
Elementary School Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. 72(6), 321- 
326.—62 Ss completed the Bown Self-Report Inventory 
at the beginning and end of each training session. Ss 
were 95% female, age 20-60 yr., educational attainment 
usually high school graduation, and almost equally 
distributed among Mexican-American, Negro, and An- ' 
glo groups. They were almost equally divided into 3 
ed in 7-wk training sessions. Groups I and 
TII showed a significant difference at the .05 level in the 
growth of self-esteem. Group II showed, at the 05 level 
of significance, growth in acceptance of or liking for 
children and parents, and the development of optimism 
for the future—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7899. Ellison, Alfred. (New York U. The myth 
graded content. Elementary School Journal, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 72(4), 212-221.—Graded classrooms and 


rogress in our educational systems. By fixing educa- 
tional content, 
tional procedures to the needs and abiit 
individual child is eliminated. Several objections to the 
concept of specific curricular demands for specific grade 
ited: the increasing diversity of pupils with 


levels are ci 1 с 
respect to their educational progress, the inadequacy of 


standardized tests as a means of deter! 
placement of pupils, and th 
quately the content for speci! 


(New York U. The 


development of reality of self-perception and the 


level of occupational interest among students 
during participation in a community college mental 
health technology program. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5609. 

7901. Fuller, Susan R. ( 
roblem solving methods of students with and 
without the constraint of a ti 


Abstracts Interna , Я 
7902. Goodstein, Н. A. (Indiana U. Center for 


Research & Development on the Imp 
Teaching of Handicapped Children) The use of a 
structured curriculum with black preschool disad- 
vantaged children. Journal of Negro Education, 1971 
(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 330-336.—Employed the Wann- 
Robison CHILD curriculum (a structured preschool 
program for disadvantaged children) in a "teacher- 
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in the .20s and .30s—probably because of high inter- 
correlations among the criteria. The relationship between 
intercorrelations of actual criteria and intercorrelations 
of predicted criteria are examined, and the implications 
of this relationship for differential validities are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. " 

7883. Mlodnosky, Lucille B. (Mt. Zion Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Child Care Project, San Francisco, 
Calif) The Bender Gestalt and the Frostig as 
predictors of first-grade reading achievement 
among economically deprived children. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. X) 25-30.—Compared the 
usefulness of the Bender-Gestalt Test and the Marianne 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception as 
predictors of reading achievement among 93 children 
from an economically deprived neighborhood. The 
achievement measures were the Gates-MacGinitie Read- 
ing Tests: Readiness Skills, the California Reading Test, 
and the Stanford Achievement Test. The correlations 
between the Bender Gestalt and Frostig and the 9 
measures of Ist grade reading achievement ranged from 
38 (Bender with classroom reading level) to .58 (Frostig 
with Gates Vocabulary). It is concluded that the Frostig 
Spatial Relations adde, was the best predictor of 
reading success.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7884. Simmons, Peter C. (U. Illinois) Individual 
differences in judgmental accuracy and style in the 
prediction of academic performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6088. 
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7885. Bemelmans, F. (U. Liége, Belgium) Les troub- 
les de l'apprentissage scolaire. [Academic learning 
problems.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orien- 
tation, 1971(Dec), Vol. 20(4), 165-186.—Academic fail- 
ure may result from interpersonal conflict or from failure 
in acquiring the successive cognitive skills needed for a 
specific learning task. Either factor may be either cause 
or effect. In learning, each concept acquired is the result 
of acquiring earlier concepts, and in turn becomes the 
foundation for the acquisition of others. To prevent 
academic failure, each learning task must be broken 
down into its components, with each step in the learning 
process clearly identified. Homogeneous groups of 
students could be formed, either by statistical meas- 
urement of each student's position relative to others in 
the class, or by analyzing the content and structure of 
each student's thinking to determine which Concepts are 
lacking and need to be taught to ensure success in 
successive learning tasks. The genetic stage which the 
Student has reached in his thinking may also be 
determined, in order to decide what learning he can 
accomplish. This concept is illustrated by outlining steps 
in learning arithmetic and grammar, relating stages in 
the learning process for these Ss to the genetic stages 
reached by students. (English summary)—L. C. Long. 

7886. Coffin, Brenda S., Dietz, Siegfried С., & 
Thompson, Charles L. (U. Tennessee, Coll. of Education) 
Academic achievement in a poverty area high 
School: Implications for counseling. Journal of Negro 
Education, 1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 365-368. Adminis- 
lered а semantic differential (SD) attitude scale, a 
self-appraisal scale and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests to 30 high achievers (B average or better) and 30 
low achievers (C average or less) from the 10th grade of 
an all Negro school. Ss were matched on sex, age, and 
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intelligence test scores. Differences were rated by the F 
test (p < .05) and the t test (p < .01). The 10 concepts of 
the SD scale yielded group differences, significant 
variance, and the interaction between achievement and 
concepts. Significant group differences and significant 
variance were also found for the concepts on the 
self-appraisal scale. No significant differences between 
groups were noted for the nonintellectual competence 
category. High achievers rated themselves higher than 
low achievers on 3 of the 10 concepts; as a group, they 
also held significantly more favorable attitudes than low 
achievers toward school, toward teachers, and toward 
discipline. No significant group differences were found 
on attitudes toward self, extracurricular activities, 
community, mother, father, peers, or other people.—W. 
E. Sedlacek. 

7887. Felton, Gary S. (Center for the Study of 
Interpersonal Process, Los Angeles, Calif.) Changes in 
measured intelligence of academic low achievers in 
а process-oriented learning program. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 89-90.—Administered the 
California Test of Mental Maturity to 79 students (mean 
age, 202 yr.) enrolled in a process-oriented learning 
program for academic low achievers | mo. prior to 
enrollment and again 14 wk. later. Results show that, as 
a group, IQs improved significantly (p < 001), men and 
women improved equally, Ss initially scoring in the lower 
42% of pretest scores improved more (p < .001) than Ss 
initially scoring in the higher 42%, as might be expected. 
—VJournal abstract. 

7888. Galante, Margaret B., Flye, Marion E, & 
Stephens, Lillian S. (Instructional Center, Pt. Wash- 
ington, N.Y.) Cumulative minor deficits: A longi- 
tudinal study of the relation of physical factors to 
school achievement. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 5(2), 75-80.— Collected data over a 7-yr 
period on an entire entering kindergarten class (ЇЧ = 71) 
in а suburban public school in a middle- and upper 
middle-class community. Results indicate that an unu- 
sual birth history was present to a far greater degree іп Ss 
who achieved below their intellectual ability than in Ss 
who achieved up to their potential. No single causative 
factor was found in the underachieving group. However, 
an accumulation of minor deficits (unusual birth history, 
eye muscle imbalance, abnormal EEG, and other 
neurological interference) appeared in all of the severe 
underachievers.—Journal abstract. 

7889. Matsi Allen S. (U. Illinois) A compar- 
ative study of ninth grade male underachievers and 
achievers on selected factors related to achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5614. | 

7890. White, Kinnard. (U. North Carolina, Chape 
Hill The effect of source of evaluation on the 
development of internal control among young hoys: 
Psychology їп the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 5 { 
61.—Compares the effects of 3 sources of evaluation o! 
the performance of 45 underachieving boys on the 
development. and long-term maintenance of int 
control. Results suggest that self-evaluation and adu al 
evaluation are conducive to the development of шр 1 
control but that peer evaluation is not.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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7891. Ack, Marvin. (Menninger Foundation, Chil 
dren's Div., Topeka, Kan.) Open education. Menninger 
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Perspective, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(3), 5-9.—Describes open 
education, which is similar to that of English Infant 
Schools, and preliminary programs in ghetto elementary 
schools and universities, Under the open education 
system, students choose their educational activities in a 
nonthreatening (i.e, no grade) situation and are en- 
couraged to acquire abstractions from experiential 
knowledge. 

7892. Andrews, Pearl T. (U. Illinois) A study of the 
effects of “black studies” on the self-concept of 
Negro kindergarten children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5527. 

7893. Bosworth, David Р. A feasibility study on the 
viability of individualised instruction. Educational 
Sciences: An International Journal, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(3), 
139-147.—Used an existing individualized teaching 
project to record the times of arrival for teacher help and 
the time the teacher spent with each child. A projection 
was made to find out when the system might become 
self-explosive, based on time spent with a child, time 
needed for each child, and time between arrivals for 
service. Operation Research techniques for studying 
queues indicated that 35 children were too many units in 
the system (children in class) for the teacher to be able to 
deal with all the problems.—Journal abstract. 

7894. Braden, Margaret A. (U. Akron) Treatment 
effects of planned experiences on the self-concept 
of pre-school, kindergarten and first grade children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(April), Vol. 
32(10-A), 5465. 

7895. Brown, Robert C. Tedeschi, James T. & 
Rogers, Carl R. (State U. New York, Albany) Graduate 
education in psychology: A comment on Rogers’ 
passionate statement. Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 1-21.—Rogers’s criticisms 
of graduate education in psychology and his proposals to 
rectify it are said to “rest on general unprovable 
assumptions about the nature of man and on value 
judgments as to what ought to be propagated by our 
educational system.” Specifically, these assumptions are 
that man is innately good, that he grows naturally 
toward creativeness, and that an absence of constraint 
conduces to the realization of a person’s potentials. The 
weak influence of Rogers's proposals for change is 
attributed to "the apparent lack of realism in his 
assumptions and the sketchy ambiguity of his remedial 
measures." A compromise humanistic program is sug- 
gested. In replying, Rogers expresses disappointment at 
the lack of scholarship in the evaluation of his position. 
Moreover, “...1 feel that some people are taking my 
proposals seriously." As to constraints on behavior, 
self-discipline is one of the most demanding and fruitful 
of all constraints, the one that is present in almost every 
Creative experience." Rogers denies а belief in man's 
innate goodness, and argues that amy “unprovable 
assumptions” belong to Brown and Tedeschi. (39 
ref.)—P. Swartz. 

7896. Cahen, Leonard S. Problems and issues in 
contemporary evaluation with emphasis on systems 
or programs such as teacher education. Florida 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971, Vol. 13, 154 
70.—Discusses the methodological and theoretical 
Problems involved in evaluating recent social and 
curricular changes in education. These include the role 
of formative vs. summative evaluation and the need for 
multidimensional analysis of outcomes (e-8» achieve- 
ment and behavioral effect A 2-stage evaluation 
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system is proposed for teacher education programs. The 
Ist step includes the evaluation of the specific program 
to bring about changes in teacher behavior. The 2nd 
stage looks at the effects of the changed behaviors of 
teachers on pupils and the school environment. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7897. Carter, John L. (U. Houston) An analysis of 
the effects of a language development program with 
first grade children of the New Orleans Education 
Improvement Project. Journal of Negro Education, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 40(4), 352-355.—Reports on a general 
language enhancement program in Ist grade using the 
Peabody Language Development Kit. About 280 Ss were 
administered the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abil- 
ities at the beginning and end of the academic year and 
change scores reported. Ss made gains ranging from 5 
mo. on visual-motor association to 18 mo. on auditory 
vocal sequential. No statistical tests are reported.—W. E. 
Sedlacek. 

7898. Durrett, Mary E. & Radov, Aneita S. (U. Texas) 
Changes in self-perceptions of Head Start trainees. 
Elementary School Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. 72(6), 321- 
326.62 Ss completed the Bown Self-Report Inyentory 
at the beginning and end of each training session. Ss 
were 95% female, age 20-60 yr., educational attainment 
usually high school graduation, and almost equally 
distributed among Mexican-American, Negro, and An- 
glo groups. They were almost equally divided into 3 
groups enrolled in 7-wk training sessions. Groups I and 
TII showed a significant difference at the .05 level in the 
growth of self-esteem. Group II showed, at the .05 level 
of significance, growth in acceptance of or liking for 
children and parents, and the development of optimism 
for the future—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7899. Ellison, Alfred. (New York U.) The myth 
behind graded content. Elementary School Journal, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 72(4), 212-221.—Graded classrooms and 
graded textbooks are the chief stumbling blocks to 
progress in our educational systems. By fixing educa- 
tional content, the flexibility needed to adapt educa- 
tional procedures to the needs and abilities of the 
individual child is eliminated. Several objections to the 
concept of specific curricular demands for specific grade 
levels are cited: the increasing diversity of pupils with 
respect to their educational progress, the inadequacy of 
standardized tests as a means of determining the grade 
placement of pupils, and the failure to establish ade- 
quately the content for specific grade levels.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7900. Farber, Norman E. (New York U.) The 
development of reality of self-perception and the 
level of occupational interest among students 
participation ina commun y se i montai 

“technolo! rogram. Dissertation Abstracts 
neato Y 32(10-A), 5609. 


Z001 Fuller, Susan R. (U. Georgia) A study of 


olving methods of students with and 
P ey cont of a time limit. Dissertation 
1, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5611. 
H. A. (Indiana U., Center for 
e Improvement of 


Teaching of Handicapped Children) The use of ^ 
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as-her-own-control” design. Teachers in 7 classrooms (4 
prekindergarten and 3 kindergarten) implemented the 
experimental curriculum in 1 of their 2 randomly 
selected classes; n’s were 39 each in the experimental and 
control groups. di progress was assessed by pre- and 
posttesting with the Child Behavior Test (CBT), the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Good- 
enough-Harris Draw-A-Man IQ Test. A 2-way analysis 
of variance with age (prekindergarten or kindergarten) 
and treatment (experimental or control) as main effects 
on posttest achievement regressed on pretest achieve- 
ment. Main effect differences (.01 level) on age were 
found on all measures in favor of the kindergarten group. 
Main effect differences on treatment (.01 level) were 
found on the CBT only, in favor of the experimental 
group. No interactions were significant—W. E. Sed- 
lacek. 

7903. Groff, Patrick. (San Diego State Coll.) Dic- 
tionary syllabication: How useful? Elementary School 
Journal, 1971(Dec), Vol. 72(3), 107-117.—Questions the 
belief that learning to read depends on dictionary 
syllabication of a word. Instead, the child should develop 
шон inductively with a minimum of help. 3 
theories about syllabication are evident: (a) the syllable 
can be explained in terms of stress, e.g., pitch, sonority, 
contour lines, and duration; (b) the meaningfulness of a 
syllable can be expressed by mechanical recordings of its 
motor correlates; (c) the syllable can be defined in terms 
of phonemes. It is agreed that the syllable is the unit of 
speech, that defining the boundaries of syllables is 
difficult, that English is a stressed-time language, that 
syllables are “open” (free-vowel) or “closed” (checked- 
vowel, and that vowels in syllables have inherent 
differences in intensities. Studies indicate that teaching 
reading by syllabication has low r's with meaning and 
pronunciation. The phonogram approach should replace 
syllabication in word-analysis programs. The use of 
“word-families,” emphasis on “closed” syllables as 
accented syllables, and the use of high-frequency affixes 
is essential in teaching reading—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7904. Hiles, D. A. & Heywood, J. (Bath U., School of 
Education, England) Teacher attitudes to ts in 
A-level engineering science. Nature, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
236(5341), 61-63.—Compares the objectives of course- 
work in A-level engineering science, as published by the 
Joint Matriculation Board, and those considered impor- 
tant by the teachers who have been directly involved. 
—Journal abstract. 

7905. Khatena, Joe & Barbour, Richard L. (Marshall 
U.) Training music majors in college to think 
creatively with sounds and Words. Psychological 
Reports, 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 105-106.—Randomly 
assigned 56 college music majors to 4 treatment groups. 2 
groups were exposed to 3 creative thinking strategies and 
encouraged to brainstorm in their groups for a period of 
400 min. Positive transfer of training supports the use of 
the procedures to encourage music students to think 
creatively with sounds and words.—Journal abstract. 

7906. O'Brien, John R. (Columbia U.) The influence 
of liberal arts curricula on individual development: A 
theoretical discussion. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5617-5618. 

7907. Ogle, Robert R. (U. Illinois) The impact of 
three preschool intervention Programs upon se- 
lected Personality variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5618. 

7908. O'Neill, Robert Н. (U. Kansas) A study of the 
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transfer of visual learning in young children, Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10- 
A), 5674-5675. 

7909. Quesenbery, Billy G. (U. South Carolina) 
Contingency management in the classroom: A 
demonstration of a no-cost plan and investigation of 
Interval reinforcement effects on a group operant. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
32(10-B), 6038-6039. 

7910. Riccards, Michael Р. (State University Coll. 
New York, Buffalo) Children and the politics of trust. 
Child Study Journal, 1971(Sum), Vol. 1(4), 227-232, 
—Discusses the extensiveness and the hazards of the 
trust that children are taught to have in the American 
political system. Children are taught to hold the 
American political system and its leaders in unquestion- 
able esteem and trust, and this extends to specific 
authority figures, e.g., the president, the mayor, and the 
policeman. The subtle ties of religion to the state 
increases the legitimacy of the state and reinforces its 
image of benevolence and trustworthiness. In a content 
analysis of a sample of the major textbooks used in the 
United States today, it was found that children were 
taught that they should be guided by the public interest, 
obey the rules of the political game, and accept the 
majority rule. However, a study in a depressed area of 
Kentucky revealed that political authority was not 
always viewed as benevolent. Economic deprivation and 
а sense of political inadequacy made these children more 
cynical about politics. The extensive emphasis on trust 
has created 2 alternative, political styles in America 
--unquestioning obedience to authority or cynicism at 
ie Bap between reality and childhood illusions.—M. 

eWitt. 

7911. Silberberg, Norman E., Silberberg, Margaret C. 
& Iversen, Iver A. (Kenny Rehabilitation Inst, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) The effects of kindergarten instruc- 
tion In alphabet and numbers on first grade reading. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1972(May), Vol. 56) 
254-261.—Tested the hypothesis that instruction " 
recognizing letters and numbers in kindergarten shoul 
produce an increment to the reading level attained at the 
end of the Ist grade. 4 classes of kindergerie 
(n — 109) were given the Letters and Numbers subtest g 
the Gates Reading Readiness Tests in the spring. 4 
classes then received 8 wk. of training in alphabet anı 
number names, while the remaining 2 classes тес. 
the regular informal kindergarten program. Retesting n 
the end of the training period indicated that the 
experimental group had achieved a level of recogniti 
of numbers and letters higher than that of the conta 
Follow-up testing at the beginning of the Ist grade 
showed that training had persisted through the soma 
The distribution of reading scores at the end of the 15 
grade, however, revealed no differences between ехрег- 
imental and control groups. The value of formalized 
training in other reading readiness activities is ques 
tioned. (22 ref.) Journal abstract. ts 

7912. Silverman, Stuart H. (Yeshiva U.) The епос 
of peer group membership on Puerto Rican Englls { 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol 
32(10-A), 5621. 08 

7913. Stanford, George Н. (U. Texas) Relationsh ү, 
between expectancy and performance on a ЫР ik 
puter-assisted instructional task. Dissertation OE 
кн International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5 
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7914. Tang, Benita S. (Stanford U.) A - 
guistic study of the relationships Ed ed 
ethnic-linguistic attitudes and the effectiveness of 
methods used in second-language reading instruc- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Apr), 
Vol. 32(10-A), 5624-5625. : 

7915. Treffinger, Donald J. (Purdue U., School of 
Humanities, Social Science & Education) An updated 
representative list of methods and educational 
programs for stimulating creativity. Journal of Crea- 
tive Behavior, 1971, Vol. 5(2), 127-139; 

7916. Valind, Brigitte. Fórstaárserfarenheler fran 
en fórsóksverksamhet med vidgade former fór 
elevinflytande. [First-year experience of an experiment 
with extended student influence.] Pedagogisk-Psyko- 
logiska Problem, 197\(Oct), No. 142, 76 p.—Evaluates a 
1-уг experiment in a Swedish high school concerning the 
influence of increased student participation in school 
affairs (e.g., curriculum, administration) on student- 
teacher cooperation. (15 ref.)—D. W. Scott. 

7917. Whitehurst, Martha F. (U. Illinois) The appli- 
cation of the Premack principle to reading and math 
behavior in elementary school children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972p Vol. 32(10-A), 5627. 

7918. Young, William T. (Stephen F. Austin State U.) 
The role of musical aptitude, intelligence, and 
academic achievement in predicting the musical 
attainment of elementary instrumental music stu- 
dents. Journal of Research in Music Education, 1971 
(Win), Vol. 19(4), 385-398.— Obtained test scores on the 
Musical Aptitude Profile (MAP), the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test, and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(ITBS). 709 5th graders, 91 of whom elected to study 
music served as Ss. Weekly group instruction (27 
5/group) was given from mid-October to 1 wk. before 
school dismissed in the spring, by which time there 
remained 51 music students. They were administered 3 
criterion tests measuring 2 types of musical achievement: 
musical abilities (e.g, aural perception of rhythms, 
melodies, and instrumental improvisation) and some 
extramusical factors (intellectual abilities, e.g, music 
reading and notation). Results suggest: “1. The iden- 
tification of students most likely to succeed in music, as 
defined in the Ist category, is overall best facilitated by 
the use of one or more MAP scores in conjunction with 
either achievement or intelligence scores, depending 
upon the specific nature of the criterion. 2. The 
identification of students most likely to succeed in music, 
as defined by the 2nd category of achievement, is best 
accomplished by the use of the ITBS. 3. The identi- 
fication of students most likely to succeed in all musical 
achievement areas is... through the use of a combi- 
nation of all 3 tests. 4. An intelligence test like the one 
used in this study does not appear to contribute as much 
as either MAP or ITBS to the identification of students 
who will be successful in either category of music 
achievement. 5. Those students who are most likely to 
remain in a music program are characterized by 
higher-than-average score оп the MAP....6. The 
greatest differences between students who are likely to 
remain in a music program and those who are likely to 
drop out are in areas measured by the MAP tempo and 
rhythm imagery tests and the ITBS vocabulary tests. 
—D. Higbee. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 
7919. Anderson, Richard C., Kulhavy, Raymond W., & 
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Andre, Thomas, (U. Illinois, Training Research Lab.) 
Conditions under which feedback facilitates learn- 
Ing from programmed lessons. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 63(3), 186-188,—119 college 
students completed a programmed introduction to 
population genetics on a computer-based education 
system. On the criterion test which followed, perform- 
ance was significantly better when feedback had been 
given after rather than before the response.—Journal 
abstract. 

7920. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri) Reading In- 
struction and cognitive development. Elementary 
School Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 72(4), 203-21 1.—Besides 
obtaining specific information from. written material, the 
reader should also be trained to interpret what he has 
read. Interpretation presents an opportunity to appraise 
the material and to use the reading experience for further 
interpretative activities. Research indicates that the 
questions asked by teachers of reading overemphasize 
the factual content and give little attention to any 
evaluation of the material. 2 types of teachers’ questions 
are identified: the restrictive uestions limit pupils’ 
responses to specific facts about the material read, while 
elaborative questions require the reader to go beyond 
specific data to interpret and appraise the material.—4. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

7921. Atherton, Charles R. (U. Illinois) College 
teaching methods: A comparison of three common 
strategies. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5603. 

7922. Bertou, Patrick D., Clasen, Robert E, & 
Lambert, „ (Venezuelan Inst. of Scientific Research, 
Caracas) An analysis of the relative efficacy of 
advanced organizers, post organizers, interspersed 
questions, and combinations thereof in facilitating 
learning and retention from a televised lecture. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 
329-333,—Used 176 junior high school students to 
investigate the effects of 3 teaching procedures for 
improving learning from video-taped lectures. (15 ref.) 

7923. Fennessey, Gail M., et al. (Johns Hopkins U, 
Center for Social Organization of Schools) Simulation, 

and conventional instruction: An experi- 


gaming: : { 
mental comparison. Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, Johns Hopkins U., 1972(Apr), No. 128, 
p.—Organized an environmental problems unit to be 
taught with 3 approaches: 2 simulation exercises, а 
simulation game and a simulation exercise, and no 
simulations. These ap roaches were compared for their 
effectiveness for teaching facts and relationships and for 
roducing favorable attitudes. Results with 60 3rd, 4th, 
and 8th grade classes (N = 1,874) show the 3 treatments 


o be equall effective.—Journal abstract. 

' 7924. Fogle, Richard E. (U. Illinois) Differentiated 

programed learning of fraction and facets of learn- 

ing aptitude of third graders. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apt), Vol. 32(10-A), 5610—5611, 

Hardy, Robert H. (Western Michigan U.) The 

lected variables in secondary 


ffects of praise on se 
school classrooms: А behavior modification ap- 
h. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19T2(Apr), 


age, Lawrence C., Main, William H., & 
. (Indiana U., Medical Center) Com- 
parison of three approaches to teaching reading 
skills. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 34(1) 
231-232.— Compared linguistic, look-say, and specia 
alphabet approaches to teaching initial reading skill 
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among 814 children beginning Ist grade with equivalent 
teadiness levels. Wide Range Achievement Test reading 
scores at the end of Ist grade showed a significant 
superiority of the special alphabet approach, with the 
linguistic approach significantly more effective than the 
traditional look-say procedure.—Journal abstract. 

7927. Hiebert, Harold D. (U. Kansas) A functional 
analysis of a systematic program of sound-symbol 
reading acquisition. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5639-5640. 

7928. Ho Ngok Dai. (Moscow State U., USSR) О 
vozmozhnosti usvoeniya mladshimi shkol'nikami 
algebraicheskoi operatsii. [On the possibility of lower 
grade pupils’ learning algebraic operations.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1972(Jan), Vol. 18(1), 85-98.—Describes 
experimentation with a system of algebraic training 
problems constructed for use in class instruction. In 
Solving these problems, 3 classes of 8-yr-old 2nd graders 
discovered and graphically represented relationships 
among arbitrarily selected objects, as well as the 
concepts of neutrality, reversibility, commutation, and 
association. Having acquired the general principles of 
algebraic operations, Ss were able to transfer these to the 
4 more specific operations of arithmetic. (English 
summary) (17 ref.)J—L. Zusne. 

7929. Honeycutt, Joan K. (U. Florida) Relationship 
between disadvantaged pupil achievement and 
reciprocal category system-assessed reward and 
punishment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5612. 

7930. Jones, Richard M. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
Fantasy and feeling in education. New York, N.Y.: 
New York U. Press, 1968. xi, 276 p. $6.95. 

7931. Leherissey, Barbara L., O'Neil, Harold F., & 
Hansen, Duncan N. (Florida State U.) Effect of anxiety, 
response mode, and subject matter familiarity on 
achievement in computer-assisted learning. CAI 
Technical Memorandum, Florida State U., 1971(Aug), No. 
41, 42 p.—Investigated effects of trait and state anxiety 
levels (low, medium, high) and response modes (reading, 
covert, modified multiple choice, constructed response) 
On posttest achievement for familiar and technical 
materials dealing with heart disease. Learning materials 
were presented to 148 female undergraduates via 
computer-assisted instruction. High trait anxiety was 
associated with high state anxiety for all groups. 
Constructed response and reading groups performed 
significantly better than covert and multiple choice 
groups on technical but not familiar materials. However, 
the constructed response group had higher levels of state 
anxiety and longer learning times than other response 
|l as en abstract. 

. Mpe, Dewey; Steen, Margaret T., & 
Thomas J. (American Inst. for Research, "Palo Alto, 
Calif.) The development of the PLAN SOS: A student 
observation scale for individualized instruction. 
Psychology їп the Schools, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 37- 
46.—Describes the development of a student Observation 
scale for Project PLAN (a program for learning in 
accordance with needs) The program includes indi- 
vidual instruction in which the student must demonstrate 
responsibility for learning, decision-making, and im- 
plementation of decisions in Cooperation with his 
teacher. The scale categorizes student behaviors that can 
occur both in individualized and traditional instruction. 
Results from classroom observations for students at the 
primary, intermediate, and secondary level indicate that 
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the scale can differentiate between the 2 modes of 
teaching —H. Kaczkowski. 

7933. Mayer, Richard E. & Greeno, James С. (U. 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) Structural 
differences between outcomes produced by dil. 
ferent instructional methods. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 63(2), 165-173.— Describes 3 
experiments in which a total of 124 undergraduates were 
taught the concept of a binomial probability using 
methods that emphasized (a) calculating with the 
formula, or (b) the meanings of the variables in the 
formula. Learning outcomes were tested using 4 kinds of 
items, including calculation for new problems and 
questions about general properties of the formula. Large 
interactions in transfer performance were obtained in 3 
cases, indicating that the 2 methods produced struc- 
turally different learning outcomes. Results are inter- 
preted in relation to a hypothesis that cognitive struc- 
tures can vary in the connectedness that components 
have with each other (internal connectedness) and with 
other elements of the S's knowledge (external connec- 
tedness).—Journal abstract. 

7934. McFarland, Susan J. (U. Texas) Effects of 
program of self-paced proctored instruction on 
learning and attitudes at the university level. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10- 
A), 5615. ; 

7935. Mohan, Madan. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) Peer tutoring as a technique for 
teaching the unmotivated. Child Study Journal, 1971 
(Sum), Vol. 1(4), 217-225.— Tested the hypothesis that 
peer tutoring has a significantly favorable effect on the 
attitudes, achievement, and behavior of both tutors and 
tutees. 3 unmotivated students from each of Grades 2, 3, 
7, and 8 in the same school were selected. 6 dyadic pairs 
of older and younger Ss worked together for | hr/wk for 
an 8-mo period, Evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
program was based upon statements made by Ss, 
teachers of the 4 grades, and the school principal. 11 Ss 
liked the program very much and comments by the 
teachers and the principal were equally encouraging, 
confirming the hypothesis. It was found that the 15 am 
was not pleased by the tutoring was emotional у 
disturbed and would have required more time to allay 
the anxieties or fears with which he was trying to 
cope.—M. DeWitt. Mur N 

7936. Oberheide, Robert W. (Southern Illinois U.) Tm 
evaluation of three instructional procedures n 
interpersonal perception through Bullmer's Ие 
grammed text. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Арг), Vol. 32(10-A), 5552. 

7937. O'Connor, Patrick J. A comparison of Lied 
forms of A. V. presentation in general sco 
lessons. Graduate Research in Education & В 
Disciplines, 1970(Fal), Vol. 6(1), 67-82.—Attempted to 
determine whether retention of 7th grade general science 
differed for 3 visual materials: 35-mm color S 
35-mm black and white slides; and teacher-preparee 
colored charts. Ss were 28 students from 3 classes W : 
were matched for age and past academic SC 
performance, All Ss were presented 3 lessons "parse à 
flower, cloud formation, and germination of a lim: 
bean—in the same order. Visual materials were оа Т 
so that each class used all visual materials but 
different lessons. 3 analyses of variance using scores ОЛ 
multiple choice tests administered the day after ee 
lesson indicated that there were no significant diffe 
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ences between class means on any lesson, i.e., type of 
visual material did not affect test scores. (18 ref.)—C. B. 
Tatham. : 

7938. Ollila, Lloyd О. & Olson, James Н. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) The effect on 
learning rate of pictures and realia in the presen- 
tation of words to kindergarteners. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 65(7), 312-314. 
—Investigated the effectiveness of 3 different methods of 
presenting new words to 75 male and 75 female 
kindergartners: word, word-picture, or word-object 
presentation. 

7939. Rentel, Victor & Kennedy, John J. (Ohio State 
U.) Effects of pattern drill on the phonology, syntax, 
and reading achievement of rural Appalachian 
children. American Educational Research Journal, 1972 
(Win), Vol. 9(1), 87-100.—Examined the effectiveness of 
pattern drill relative to (a) the reduction of phonological 
and grammatical variations from the standard South 
Midland dialect, and (b) the promotion of reading 
ability. The sample consisted of 120 rural-Appalachian 
Ist grade students enrolled in 6 intact classes. For a 6-wk 
period, 3 randomly assigned classes received pattern 
instruction, designed to modify Ss’ rural Appalachian 
dialect. The remaining 3 classes served as controls. 
Posttest data, consisting of frequency of phonological 
and grammatical variations from standard provided by a 
panel of judges and scores on the Word Reading subtest 
of the Stanford Achievement Test, were analyzed 
initially by a 2x 3x3 mixed-model analysis of 
variance. Results indicate that Ss receiving pattern 
practice were better able to approximate the grammatical 
patterns of the standard Southern Midland dialect, 
however, no significant changes in phonology and 
reading were observed. (26 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

7940. Runyon, Howard L. & Williams, Robert L. (U. 
Tennessee) Differentiating reinforcement priorities of 
Junior high school students. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 40(3), 76-80.—Examined the 
reinforcer effectiveness of 15 stimuli selected from 5 
categories of reinforcement: (a) verbal and social, (b) 
tangible and manipulatable, and (c) knowledge of 
progress. Equal numbers of black and white, male an 
female, lower- and middle-class 7th graders (N = 200) 
were administered a paired comparison scale, Results 
indicate that the scale of determining reinforcing 
preferences was moderately reliable. On the validation 
task, 40 Ss performed equally well for the most and least 
preferred reinforcers. This finding suggests that an S, 
when selecting from several reinforcers, cannot choose 
the stimulus which would be most effective in increasing 
his performance. Other explanations for the findings are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7941. Smith Verdier, Enrique. Televisión instructiva 
y educación preescolar. [Instructional television ап! 
preschool education.] Revista del Instituto de la Јиуеліш 
1971(Aug), No. 36, 9-45.—Recounts briefly the history 
of educational TV in the United States, Spain. Japan, 
England, and other countries. Problems of „for 
preschool children (2-5 yr. old) are considered, especially 
the content and manner of presentation. 7 mechanisms 
for characterization are listed, drawn from Hohenacker, 
who includes “Batman,” “Bonanza,” and “Daktari” in 
his “infantile TV programs.” Objectives for TV programs 
for preschool children, and the values to be secured, are 
discussed.—M. Lorang. 

7942. Tobias, Sigmund. (Florida State U.) A history 
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of an individual instructional program of varying 
familiarity to college students. CA7 Technical Mane 
Florida State U., 1972(Feb), No. 43, 15 p.—Describes the 
evolution of a set of individualized instructional mate- 
tials which have been widely used by a number of 
investigators. In their full version, these materials 
contained content with which Ss have a fair amount of 
prior familiarity, and materials with which college-age 
students have been shown to have no prior experience. 
The materials have been used in both a programmed and 
computer-assisted instructional format. The types of 
modification made to the program by different inves- 
tigators can, in part, account for some discrepancy 
between research findings. It is, therefore, strongl 
suggested that future researchers using these materials 
explicitly describe modifications made to the program. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7943. Weisert, Hilde & Pentre, Barbara, Perspec- 
tives on behavior modification. In L. Pope (Ed), 
*[ssues in urban education and mental health." (see PA, 
Vol. 48:Issue 4) 51-57.— Describes the use of behavior 
modification in teaching, and discusses the basic prin- 
ciples of this approach and its successful implementation 
in the classroom. It is pointed out that behavior 
modification involves the systematic and ongoing appli- 
cation of 2 essential principles of effective education: the 
need of the teacher to define clear and precise educa- 
tional goals, and the need of the teacher to be aware of 
how each child functions as an individual.—Author 
abstract, 

7944. Yawkey, Thomas D. (U. Maryland) Condition- 
Ing independent work behavior in reading with 
seven-year-old children In а regular early childhood 
classroom. Child Study Journal, 1971, Vol. 2(1), 23- 
34.— Studied the use of behavior modification techniques 


i Ind grade classroom. The behavior tech- 
it ine Praise” (RIP) 


pendent reading-work (IRW). IRW followed the main 
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7945. Grisez, Jean. Mobilité et milieu professionel: 
étude des conditions psychosoclologiques des 
changements d'entreprise et d'emploi et de leur 
succession. ГО апа Mains Apart 

of psychosocial causes of company an 
pem eH their sequence.] Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes 
et Recherches Psychologiques, 1970(Jul), Vol. 19(34), 
163-296.—Attempts to relate specific psychosocial and 
environmental variables to measures of worker mobility 
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and career succession. In Exp. I, 814 workers (18-25 yr. 
old) trained in the metallurgical and building trades were 
followed longitudinally for 4 yr. subsequent to their 
initial labor market entry. Data from interviews and 
work records show that job mobility rates fluctuate as a 
joint function of hierarchical integration, activity zone, 
firm size, industrial field, and temporal value of the job. 
Exp. II describes the development and empirical vali- 
dation of probabilistic models designed to predict 
specific rates of job change within the total context of 
worker mobility. Results show an increase in the 
probabilities of changing jobs after each successive 
change. (English & Spanish summaries) (36 ref.)—C. B. 
Barad. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


7946. Benton, Arthur L. (American U.) The inven- 
torled interests of cartographers. Dissertation Ab- 
prora International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6093- 
6094. 

7947. Lau, Alan W. & Abrahams, Norman M. (U.S. 
Naval Personnel & Training Research Lab., San Diego, 
Calif.) Predictive validity of vocational interests 
within nonprofessional occupations. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 181-183.—Com- 
pared the scores of 174 Navy enlisted men on K. Clark's 
Navy Vocational Interest Inventory with Ss' scores 
obtained as civilians 6 yr. later and subsequent civilian 
occupations; Results show reliability and validity which 
parallel those reported for the SVIB. 

7948. Lonner, Walter J. & Adams, Henry L. (Western 
ураар State Coll., Center for Cross-Cultural 
Research) Interest patterns of psychologists in nine 
Western nations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972 
(Арг), Vol. 56(2), 146-151.—Administered the SVIB 
(male form) to a total of 153 psychologists from 5 
English-speaking countries: Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. 
Scores were compared with corresponding earlier data 
from 256 Austrian, German and Swiss psychologists who 
took the translated SVIB, and with anchoring data from 
1,045 United States psychologists tested in 1947. 1-way 
analyses of variance for English-speaking countries on 81 
SVIB scales resulted in only 8 significant differences. At 
the item level, few items differentiated English-speaking 
Ss. Profile similarities between all 9 countries were 
strikingly high, suggesting that Western psychologists 
have esentially the same measured interests, with only 
minor cultural variations. Cautions concerning the 
cross-cultural use of the SVIB are emphasized.—Journal 
abstract. 

7949. Wanous, John P. (New York U., Graduate 
School of Business Administration) Occupational pref- 
erences: Perceptions of valence and instrumental- 
ity, and objective data. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 152-155.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 160 business-major college students to assess 
perceptions of 5 basic occupations (e.g., sales). Ss 
designated their most preferred occupation and ranked 
all 5 occupations in terms of valence and instrumentality 

for 6 job factors. There was a positive relationship 
between a direct statement of occupational preference 
and a Valence Х Instrumentality measure of occupa- 
tional preference. Instrumentality perceptions tended to 
be objectively based.—Journal abstract. 
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7950. Zytowski, Donald С. (Iowa State U.) Equiv- 
alence of the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank revisited. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 
184-185.—Median within-S correlation of scores for a 
total of 332 Ss on the SVIB and Kuder Occupational 
Interest Survey was .57, representing an increase in 
congruent validity from that previously obtained by 
traditional procedure. 
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7951. Farr, James L. (U. Maryland) The effects of 
mode of information presentation, response re- 
quirements, and order of information type and 
favorability upon decision making in a simulated 
selection interview. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Арт. Vol. 32(10-В), 6095. ^ 

7952. Gael, Sidney & Grant, Donald L. (American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. New York, N.Y.) Em- 
ployment test validation for minority and non- 
minority telephone company service representa- 
tives. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
56(2), 135-139.—Describes an experiment with 107 
minority (black) and 193 nonminority newly-hired 
telephone company service representatives. Ss were given 
tests during employment related to specially-developed 
proficiency criteria, including (a) an adaption of the 
Cooperative School and College Ability Tests, (b) 5 
clerical aptitude tests, and (c) a role-playing interview 
related to employee tasks. Generally, individual and 
composite test and criterion averages obtained by the 2 
groups differed significantly, but validity coefficients 
were comparable. Regression equation comparisons 
indicate that common test standards could be used to 
evaluate minority and nonminority job applicants. 
—Journal abstract. 

7953. Harris, Jesse G. (U. Kentucky) Prediction of 
success on a distant Pacific island: Peace Corps 
style. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 181-190.—Made predictive rat- 
ings of the performance of a total of 170 Peace Corps 
Volunteers in Micronesia and Tonga in individual 
staging interviews, individual selfassessments, and group 
discussional board proceedings at the end of training 
Analyses included (a) correlation of the ratings at staging 
and of self-assessments in training with subsequent 
board ratings, (b) correlation of board ratings Wit 
subsequent performance in the field, and (c) factor 
analyses of staging and board ratings. Results suggest 
that in the absence of appropriate quantitative test 
measures, evaluation of an S by several Os, based on 
discussion and corroboration of the findings of each, 
provides a more accurate prediction of the future 
behavior of an S than the report of a single evaluator, 
including the self-evaluator. This proposition receives 
considerable support from previous findings involving 
predictions for settings to which the observed individ 
has not previously been exposed.—Journal abstract. 

7954. Hollmann, Thomas D. (Wayne State 
Employment interviewers' errors in processing 
positive and negative information. Journal of Applic’ 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 130-134.—Sugees’® 
that previous findings that employment interviewers 817 
too much weight to negative information when eva u- 
ating an applicant are an artifact of the research metho 
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used. 39 employment interviewers rated information 
units and applicants. The research design included 2 
refinements: (a) comparable scales were used for 
obtaining measures of both information valence and 
information use, and (b) redundant information was 
partialled out, Results show that interviewers processed 
negative information accurately but did not place 
sufficient weight on positive information. Some probable 
causes and practical implications of this finding are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7955. Ledvinka, James. (U. Georgia) Race of inter- 
viewer and the language elaboration of black 
Interviewees. Journal of Social Issues, 1971, Vol. 27(4), 
185-197.—Each of 75 black job seekers was interviewed 
by 1 white and 1 black interviewer in a counterbalanced 
order. Using 6 measures of language in dialogue, black 
interviewers obtained more elaboration than white 
interviewers. Explanatory hypotheses are offered to 
account for obtained differences, (19 ref.) —R. V. Heckel. 

7956. Moore, Larry F. & Craik, J. Cameron. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Video tape and 
the screening interview. Personnel Journal, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 51(3), 173-178.—Attitudes toward video taping of 
the screening interview suggest that it fills a supple- 
mentary role in augmenting rather than replacing the 
face-to-face interviewer. Further study will determine 
whether the dictability of the video-taped face-to-face 
interview used for selection decisions represents an 
improvement compared to the single interviewer.—P. L. 
Crawford. 

. 7957. Triandis, Harry C. & Vassiliou, Vasso. (U. 
Illinois) Interpersonal influence and employee se- 
lection in two cultures. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 140-145.—Administered a rating 
scale containing 16 hypothetical descriptions of job 
applicants to 43 Americans working in Greece and 
Greek employers in Athens. Results support the hy- 
pothesis that Greeks would give greater weight to 
recommendations by friends and relatives, while Amer- 
icans would give greater weight to recommendations by 
neighbors and unknown persons in reaching an em- 
ployee selection decision. Americans correctly perceived 
the above-mentioned Greek tendency, but underesti- 
mated the importance for the Greeks of interview 
impressions and objective evidence. Data support а 
cognitive consistency theory analysis in which the 
decisions of people who are different on some charac- 
teristics are incorrectly generalized so that they are 
different on all characteristics Journal abstract. 


TRAINING 


7958. Annett, John, (U. Hull, England) Sonar 
recognition training: An investigation of whole vs 
part and analytic vs synthetic procedures. NAV- 
TRADEVCEN "Technical Report, 1971(Dec), No. 67- 
C-0105-1, 62 p.—Describes a series of experiments 
comparing 15 methods of teaching identification of 
complex sonar-like sounds. These included whole and 
part methods in which 82 Ss were trained on samples of 
whole sounds, received pretraining оп components of the 
sounds, or were exposed to components 1n the context of 
whole sounds. The conditions included variations 1n 
presentation order of training items and kinds of verbal 
instruction. The various part methods were not superior 
to training on whole sound items. The best part metho 
drew attention to only 1 feature of the whole sound. 
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Some systematic orderings of presentations showed no 
advantage over random order. Verbal instruction draw- 
ing attention to cues and their value in classification did 
not prove effective. Among the various combinations of 
training procedures and state-of-the-art training tech- 
niques, the critical ingredient seems to be amount of 
exposure to instances of the recognition classes to be 
learned. Before further refinement in the training of this 
skill can be achieved, a greater understanding of human 
petet learning is required. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7959. Conner, пар R. & Thoresen, A. Robert. (West 
Georgia State Coll.) Observations of a mental health 
command consultation program. Military Medicine, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 137(4), 152-155.—Instituted the pro- 


gram to determine the effect of a mental hygiene 


consultation service on program effectiveness in a basic 
training military setting. Reduction in the number of 
absences without leave (AWOL's), Article 15 courts 
martial, and mental health consultations service referrals 
were examined as criteria of the effectiveness of the 
consultation service. In comparing 1 brigade that 
received such consultation with 1 that did not, no 
differences could be found on any of the 4 criteria, In the 
same period of time both brigades experienced a 
significant decrease in number of AWOL’s and Article 
15 charges.—G. A. Clum. 
7960. Heaphy, John F. (New York City Police Dept., 
N.Y.) Community relations training: Ап alternative 
view. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police 
Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 62(4), 570-573.—To improve 
our training programs in police-community relations we 
must Ist study what we are now doing and make sure 
that it fits the model relationship presented. А number of 
areas are noted which fit into the model but are poorly 
dealt with, or not at all, in current training activities. 
Careful attention must be paid to the development of 
training in these areas.—Journal summary. à 
7961. Huddleston, H. F. & Rolfe, J. M. (Royal Air 
Force, Inst. of Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, Eng- 
land) Behavioural factors influencing the use ot 
flight simulators for training. Applied Ergonomics, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 141-148.—Propounds the case for 
using flight simulators as а training aid and lists the 
drawbacks of training entirely in flight. Transfer of 
learning from the simulated to real-life situation. 1s 
discussed with relevant examples. A diagram illustrating 
the relative cost of using different types of simulators is 
given, and recent research is discussed. The attitude and 
ization to ШАША, amen and 
instructor is described. (28 ref.)—Journal ai stract. 
7962. Maier, Norman R. (U. Michigan) Effects of 


decision-making. Psychological Reports, 
onn nd ршде whether 


i i 1 to 
required groups of middle management personne 
Sontibule 3 solutions. E then demons! 


III, 189 Ss worked on the training problem in 5-person 
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groups and then on the test problem in 3-person groups. 
Conditions I and П showed that the 3-person groups 
were more likely to reach the compromise alternative. 
Conditions II and III showed a sharp increase in high 
quality decisions (7.8-36.5%) indicating that the training 
had a significant effect. Since the training and test 

roblems had no overlapping content, the only relevant 
Fink was the exercise in evaluating solutions in terms of 
objective criteria.—Journal abstract. 

7963. Raphael, Michael A. (U. Akron) The effects of 
printed, audio and TV. presentations on the learning 
of three industrially related tasks: An investigation 
of the cue summation principle. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-B), 6096. 

7964, Skinner, Walter W. (U. Georgia) Effects of 
systematic human relations training on the organ- 
izational and performance characteristics of a 
medical unit. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 
(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5555—5556. 

7965. Talbert, Gene E., Hourigan, John P., & Hoyt, 
James L. (System Development Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) An analysis of the system for determining and 
validating Air Force professional education require- 
ments. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1971(Apr), No. 
71-3, 95 p.—Describes and examines the procedures used 
for determining, validating, and meeting requirements 
for the development of career officers via the formal 
programs and courses of Air University. (81 ref.) 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


7966. Cameron, C. (West Virginia U.) Fatigue 
problems in modern Industry. Ergonomics, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 14(6), 713-720.—Briefly describes a study of fatigue 
in 60 airline pilots and 600 air crewmen. A view of 
fatigue as a generalized response to stress is developed. 
The factors associated with a fatigue reaction in aircrew 
derived directly from technological advances in the 
airline industry. Similar advances in other branches of 
industry may be expected to bring similar problems, 
notably a progressively wider adoption of shift working. 
Solutions may be achieved by the application of human 
factors principles to the fuil range of human factors 
problems in industry and by the determination of 
appropriate work-rest cycles for various kinds of work. 
(French & German summaries) (26 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7967. Corlett, E. N. (U. Birmingham, England) On 
the introduction of new techniques from research 
Into industrial work design practice. International 
Journal of Production Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
53-65.— Discusses factors which limit the development 
and use of work measurement and design in practice. 4 
areas of study where techniques from recent research can 
be extended into .practical use are: biomechanics; 
physiology and environment; decision and choice; and 
motivation. Fear of misuse of sophisticated techniques 
inhibits their introduction in practice. Methods for 
dealing with this fear are discussed.—M. Blood. 

7968. Fleishman, Edwin A. & Stephenson, Robert W. 
Development of a taxonomy of human performance: 
A review of the third year's progress. American 
Institutes for Research, Washington, D.C., Technical 
Progress Report, 1970(Sep), No. 3, 1-68.— The purpose of 
the taxonomy project was to develop and evaluate 
Systems for describing and classifying tasks that can 
Improve generalization of research results about human 
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performance and to develop a common language for 
communicating between researchers and individuals who 
need to apply research to personnel problems. During 2 
previous project years, 3 different taxonomic systems 
were developed, each of which seemed to have maximum 
relevance for a different type of application: the 
ability-requirement approach, the task-characteristics 
approach, and an approach based on information theory. 
During the 3rd project year, 2 of the 3 provisional 
approaches were subjected to user-oriented evaluation, 
The ability-requirement and task-characteristics ap- 
proaches were used to postdict mean values of per- 
formance measures and relevant factor loadings for a 
variety of tasks. Work was also initiated on the design of 
binary decision flow diagrams of the type that will 
simplify decisions about ability requirements so that 
decisions can be made by relatively untrained personnel. 
The information-theory approach was revised and 
reformulated as a more general systems-language ap- 
proach; a specially designed experimental apparatus was 
built for its evaluation. Also, as a separate effort, a new 
"information processing" systems language was devel- 
oped which seemed to be more readily adaptable to the 
description of complex tasks. Finally, some evaluation 
was made of a criterion measure classification scheme. 
(3p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7969. Huddleston, H. F. (Royal Air Force, Inst. of 
Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, England) Assess- 
ment conditions in the evaluation of an airborne 
navigation radar. Journal of the Institute of Navigation, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 45-48.—Analyzed the fix-point 
accuracy of 22 navigators during laboratory, simulator, 
and actual flight tests. While confidence ratings re- 
mained virtually unchanged for all 3 conditions, per- 
formance accuracy decreased as conditions approached 
real flight, i.e., from less than 150 ft. in the laboratory to 
approximately 370 ft. in actual flight. The limitations of 
laboratory research are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

7970. Quayhackx, Andre. (U. Louvain, Psycho- 
Medico-Social Studies Center, Belgium) Een onderzoek 
naar de subjectieve vermoeienis bij arbeidsters. [A 
study of subjective fatigue among female factory 
workers] Psychologica Belgica, 1969, Vol. 9(2), 211- 
235.—Subjective fatigue is the whole of feelings and 
sensations an individual refers to when he says "Im 
tired." This subjective fatigue is an essential aspect of the 
complex phenomenon which is "fatigue," an aspect that 
fulfills ап important and irreplacable role in the 
functioning of man. Considering the need for a better 
knowledge of the factors that influence subjective fatig 
or at least vary with it, this study is an exploratory fiel 
survey among Belgian, Dutch-speaking, female factory 
workers. By means оѓ standardized interviews АШ 
individually applied questionnaires, data were collecte! 
about the working situation of 660 female workers an 
about their relationship with the working environment. 
Each S also filled out a self-administered questionnaire 
measuring subjective fatigue. The measuring instrumen 
allowed a comparison of different groups of fem: lis 
workers as to their average subjective fatigue. The results 
show that work which was done individually or ™ 
complete cooperation with others at a rhythm which was 
homogeneously free and rewarded by time unities, 
created the most favorable conditions to prevent 6 
emergence of subjective fatigue. The results in general 
indicate that subjective fatigue diminished as a function 
of the degree in which the job fits the person 
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possibilities of the female workers and in which it 
permited her to influence the way in which the job was 
done. Regarding the attitude of female workers toward 
their working enviornment, results show a negative 
correlation between subjective fatigue and job satis- 
faction, and between subjective fatigue and the extent to 
which the female worker feels herself at home in the 
company's social environment—English abstract. 

7971. Salvendy, G. & Pilitsis, J. (Purdue U., School of 
Industrial Engineering) Psychophysiological aspects 
of paced and unpaced performance as influenced 
by age. Ergonomics, 1971(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 703-711. 
—Examined the hypothesis that for various age groups a 
different freely chosen pace exists in which human 
energy expenditure per unit of external work performed 
is minimum. Working either below or above this freely 
chosen pace the energy expenditure (O, uptake) per unit 
of work increases. 15 21-64 уг. old male sedentary Ss 
were tested with an arm ergometer. Results support the 
hypothesis for the 21-43 yr. old Ss; above this age range 
the minimum physiological cost per work is not exhibited 
within a freely chosen working range of the Ss. The 
psychological responses on а questionnaire support the 
physiological findings for the 21-25 yr. olds but not for 
the remaining age groups. (French & German summa- 
ries) (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7972. Sharma, S. L. (Punjab U., Chandigarh, India) 
Work commitment among workers in machine 
industry. Indian Journal of Social Work, 197\(Sul), Vol. 
320), 121-128.—Traditional studies have viewed the 
problem of labor commitment in terms of workers’ 
reluctance to relinquish rural links for a firm allegiance 
to the labor market. This discussion assumes that worker 
behavior represents “conditioning” rather than com- 
mitment to work. Therefore the focus is shifted from the 
worker’s commitment to industrial employment to their 
commitment to work.—l. W. Kidorf. «y 

7973. Spaiühel, Josef. (Research Inst. of Mining 
Industry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Mezilidské vztahy 
jako vyznamny faktor tvorby úspěšného pracovního 
kolektivu. [Interhuman relations as а factor influencing 
efficiency of a working collective.] Sociologický Časopis, 
1971, Vol. 7(3), 281-292.—Discusses the interhuman and 
intergroup relationships which enable groups 10 function 
efficiently and secure the vital interests of group 
members. An analysis of interhuman relations based 
upon a sociometric test is presented which confirms the 
relation between the quality of interhuman relations, the 
level of the collective, and the productivity of „work In 
dependence on both the formal and_ the informal 
structure of the collective’s functioning. The positions of 
the members in the formal management are compare: 
with those in the informal structure. It is concluded. that 
a well-formed and correctly functioning institutional 
structure with an adequate level of community structure 
is of fundamental importance for an effective working 
group. A model of the basic types of structures in а 
collective is described which allows for prediction of the 
behavior of individuals. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

7974. Trojanowicz, Robert C. (Michigan State Н» 
School of Criminal Justice) The policeman’s occu- 
pational personality. Journal of Criminal Law, Crim- 
inology & Police Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 62(4), 5517 
559.— Tested the hypothesis that since policemen ап 
Social workers operate in different work situations, there 
are different and distinguishable behavioral styles in the 
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2 professions. A sample of policemen was compared with 
a sample of social workers, using the Job Analysis and 
Interest Measurement. While the policeman reported 
himself as self-assertive in pursuing his own goals, he 
scored slightly lower than the social worker on the Move 
Against Aggressors scale. It would be helpful for the 
police to assimilate some of the general theories and 
concepts of social workers which would help them in 
understanding social problems and the people who are 
affected by them. However it would be helpful if social 
workers would absorb some of the policeman's “reality 
therapy” and appreciate some of the problems he 
encounters in his face-to-face confrontation of social 
deviants.—Journal abstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


7975. Cech, Jaroslay. (Research Inst. of Minin; 
Industry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Motivace práce рїї 
povrchovém dobývání uhlí. [Work motivation in 
open-cut lignite mining. Sociologicky Casopis, 1971, Vol. 
7(3), 293-298.—Used the ICL 1900 program and 156 
kinds of contingency tables to determine causal depen- 
dencies between pairs of motivation variables for 
workers in a lignite mining district. It was found that the 
workers would recommend the mining occupation to a 
good acquaintance, but only 46.88% would recommend 
it to their existing or potential sons. The satisfaction of 
the life partner was the most important motivational 
variable noted, and use of leisure and family care were 
strongly correlated with the partner's satisfaction. 
Saturation of 12 selected factors of work motivation 
indicated that interpersonal relations at the workplace, 
the character of the work, and the superior's attitudes 
were also important variables. Results indicate the need 
to create a suitable atmosphere at work with respect to 
conditions and relationships. (Russian summary)—Eng- 


E. (East Texas State U.) An 
empirical test of the Herzberg two-factor theory of 
Job satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


loyees from a total popu 1 X 
Sera medical center. Ss were 25-67 yr. old, of both 
sexes and races and all occupational levels. А very 
limited relationship was found between job attitude and 
retirement attitude. The general lack of relationship 
could not be attributed to differences in age, sex, race, or 
occupational status. It is suggested that only where work 
holds the central organizing position 1n à person's life 
(which here it does not) should job attitudes influence 
retirement attitudes—Journal summary. , — . 

7978. Hodge, David C. (Human Engineering Lab., 
USAARDC, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Im- 
proved weapon noise exposure criteria. U.S. Army 
Human Engineering Laboratories Technical Note, 1972 
(Feb), No. 1-72, 13 p.—Reviews the state of the art in 
noise-exposure criteria and suggests that such criteria are 

revision and extension to meet future 


in need of rev t 
operational requirements of the army. It is recommended 
expressed in terms of 


that existing noise criteria, 
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“decibels of hearing loss,” should be restated in terms of 
predictions about the performance of military personnel 
after they have been exposed to noise. Such restatement 
in performance terms will significantly improve com- 
munication about the risk of noise exposure to people 
who are in a position to utilize such information but who 
generally do not comprehend the notation of decibels of 
hearing loss.—Journal abstract. 

7979. Krau, E. Nachal'naya professional'naya 
adaptatsiya i puti ee opredelenlya. [Initial profes- 
sional adaptation and ways of determining it.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1972(Yan), Vol. 18(1), 56-65.— Discusses 
factors that determine the work adjustment of beginning 
lathe operators. Data from an extensive psychological 
study of 1,045 vocational training school candidates, 
students, and graduates are used. An analysis of the roles 
of aptitudes, information, biographical background, and 
selected personality traits is presented. Factors that 
promote work adjustment are concluded to be not the 
same as those that lead to successful graduation from 
trade school. When this fact is considered at the time а 
School applicant is being processed, prediction of 
on-the-job success after graduation is markedly im- 
proved. (English summary) (20 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

7980. McCommons, R. Bruce. (Human Engineering 
Lab, USAARDC, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) 
Operation on the move: A feasibility study. U.S. Army 
Engineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1972 
(Jan), No. 2-72, 22 p.—Conducted an investigation to 
determine the feasibility of having personnel operate 
command and control system equipment on the move. 6 
army enlisted men were required to do a variety of 
psychomotor tasks inside a truck-mounted shelter while 
the vehicle traversed road courses of varying severity. Ss’ 
performance on the required tasks and suggestions for 
enhancing performance are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7981. Palef, S. & Stewart, С. Р. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Development of a rating scale (CR 1’s & 
2's). Studies їп Personnel Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
3(2), 7-20.—Combined the techniques of P. C. Smith and 
L. M. Kendall and of B. M. Bass in an effort to produce 
a rating scale of job performance with a high degree of 
reliability and validity. The scale was developed with the 
help of supervisors of clerical-regulatory Groups 1 and 2 
and is to be used by a comparable group of judges. 
Supervisors listed qualities of job performance, defi- 
nitions of level of these traits, and behavioral examples. 
Behavioral examples for the most frequent qualities were 
altered into the form of expected behaviors. An inde- 
pendent group of judges indicated the quality to which 
each expected behavior belonged. Finally, another group 
of judges rated on a 0-2 scale of desirability those 
behaviors which were selected from the retranslation 
procedure. Describes in detail the procedures followed in 
constructing the rating scale, and presents the findings 
thus far. The Ist 5 factors generated are tentatively 
named: (a) judgment— intellectual; (b) experience; (c) 
interpersonal relations; (d) concern for job; and (e) 
cooperation. Use of the behavioral expectancy approach 
seems to have promise as a technique for developing 
employee ratings. (French s )—J. G. Tiedemann. 

7982. Sadler, P. J. & Hofstede, G. H. Leadership 
Styles: Preferences and perceptions of employees of 
an international Company in different countries. 
Mens еп. Onderneming, 1972(Јап), Vol. 26(1) 43-63. 
—Reports preferences in leadership styles among em- 


ployees of a company operating in 46 countries. 4 
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categories of leadership were used. The authoritarian 
leader "tells" his subordinates; this was the least favored 
type. The salesman leader "sells" his ideas or instruc- 
tions. The "consultant" leader discusses plans and 
problems with subordinates. The “follower” yields to 
their opinions or is guided by them. About 75% of 19,000 
Ss preferred the salesman or consultant type of lead- 
ership. Among 13,000 managers there was little resem- 
blance between their self-perceptions and how their 
employees perceived them. There was considerable 
resemblance between employee opinions about their 
managers and the opinions of such managers about their 
own supervisors. Satisfied employees tended to regard 
their supervisors as belonging to the consultant type, 
dissatisfied employees tended to regard them as author- 
itarian. Employees who scored supervisors as "followers" 
had a good working relationship with them but consid- 
ered them incompetent. Japanese workers showed a 
preference for the "salesman" employer. In Australia, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom the “consultant” 
type was preferred, and in France the “follower 
type.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7983. Sandhu, Harjit S. & Allen, Donald E. (Okla- 
homa State U.) The prison guard: Job perceptions 
and in-service training in India. /ndian Journal of 
Social Work, 1971(Jul), Vol. 32(2), 115-120.—A study of 
158 prison guards showed that a guard improves his job 
perceptions with increasing age, longer service, higher 
rank, and inservice training. Training is the most 
important factor. No relation was found between à 
guard's prior military experience and his job perceptions. 
It is suggested that the study be replicated in Western 
countries, where a guard has a wider choice of occu- 
pations.—/. W. Kidorf. ; os 

7984. Singh, Prabhakar. (Tata Inst. of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, India) Industrial morale in a textile mill. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Jul Vol. 322) 
163-168.—Studied 90 promanagement and 90 prounion 
workers of varying ages, economic levels, and educa- 
tional background by using a descriptive inventory 
representing the different areas of morale. Morale 19998 
for the promanagement group included satisfaction wit 
Supervision, satisfaction with work, dissatisfaction Wit 
company, worker’s devotion to work, and poor working 
conditions. Factors for prounion group included work- 
ers’ satisfaction with supervision and coworkers, dissat- 
isfaction with wages and other financial benefits 
dissatisfaction with working conditions, and dissatis- 
faction with work. It is concluded that union жүй 
ment has a negative relation to industrial тога1е.—1. W. 
Kidorf. 

7985. Slocum, John W. & Topichak, Paul M. (Penn- 
sylvania State U., Coll. of Business Administration) DO 
cultural differences affect job satisfaction? Journal 0 
Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 177-1 
—Attempted to assess more accurately the impact a 
culture on the need satisfactions of blue-collar employer 
by matching structural and technological variables 
United States and Mexican plants. Results indicate th! 
the Mexican Ss were more satisfied than Americans 

7986. Strauss, Ralph J. (New York U.) Віодгарћіса 
factors and performance: How аге they related? i 
study of the relationship between various subcur 
tural factors, aptitude test performance and jo 
Success ratings of repair and assembly Wolken 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Apt), Vol 
32(10-A), 5899, 
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7987. Villere, Maurice F. (U. Illinois) The theme of 
alienation in the popular twentieth century American 
industrial and organizational novel. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Арг), Vol. 32(10-B), 6096. 

7988. Wanous, John Р. & Lawler, Edward E. (New 
York U., Graduate School of Business Administration) 
Measurement and meaning of job satisfaction. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 
95-105.—Reviews 9 operational definitions of job 
satisfaction. Data are reported for 208 employees of an 
eastern telephone company on the relationship between 
each of these definitions and observational and ques- 
tionnaire measures of overall job satisfaction. Some 
operational definitions did not yield empirically com- 
parable measures of satisfaction, although several cor- 
related with an overall rating of job satisfaction and with 
absenteeism. Convergent and discriminant validity ma- 
trix analysis suggests that it is possible to validly measure 
people's satisfaction with different facets of their jobs. 
Implications for the development of a theory of job 
satisfaction are discussed. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7989. Wernimont, Paul F. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.) A systems. view of 
Job satisfaction. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 173-176.—Analysis of the controversy 
surrounding the unidimensional vs. 2-factor assertions 
about employee job satisfaction indicates that extrinsic 
(сога must be viewed as the causes of intrinsic factors. 

ref.) 

7990. Wild, Ray & Kempner, Т. (U. Bradford, 
Management Centre, England) Influence of commu- 
nity and plant characteristics on job attitudes of 
manual workers. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 106-113.—Administered a question- 
naire to 2,543 female manual workers to examine 
relationships between job attitudes and the population 
characteristics of 10 communities in which Ss_were 
employed. Several suggested causes of job attitude- 
community relationships were also evaluated, particu- 
larly the effect of certain plant characteristics. The 
relationships obtained related mainly to Ss’ attitudes 
toward their pay and the nature of their work. Results 
suggest that workers from urban-type communities are 
better disposed to accepting rationalized and paced work 
than those from rural areas, Several attitude-population 
relationships were affected by within-plant character 
istics. Results provide some support for the hypothesis 
that community factors affect workers’ job attitudes by 
creating a frame of reference within which judgments are 
made. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


7991. Ashour, Ahmed S. & England, George. (Fresno 
State Coll, School of Business) Subordinate’s as- 
signed level of discretion as a function of leader's 
personality and situational varlables. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1972(Арт), Vol. 5602), 120-123. 
—Investigated relationships between leaders domi- 
nance, attitude toward delegation, authoritarianism, 
subordinate’s capacity (as a situational variable), and the 
level of discretion the leader assigns to the subordinate. 
101 undergraduates in a personnel management COUPE 
were given items from the Personality Research Form, 
California F Scale, and Leadership Opinion Question- 
naire. S's dominance and the hypothetical subordinate’s 
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capacity were found to have significant relationships to 
the level of discretion assigned. S's attitude toward 
delegation and his authoritarianism were not significant 
factors. In contrast to recent leadership models, the 
interaction effects were not significant. Findings suggest 
that the interaction hypothesis proposed by these models 
cannot be generalized to all personality and situational 
variables without limitation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7992. Britt, David & Galle, Omer R. (Florida Atlantic 
U.) Industrial conflict and unionization. American 
Sociological Review, 1972(Feb), Vol. 37(1), 46- 
57.—Notes that analyses of industrial conflict from 
strike activity usually are based on | overall measure of 
conflict, e.g, C. Kerr and A. Siegel’s measure of strike 
propensity. It is suggested that it might be easier to 
identify several components. A composite variable, 
volume of conflict which resembles Kerr and Siegel's 
strike propensity, is identified. The relative contribution 
of each component (proneness to conflict, ER of 
conflict, and intensity of conflict) is analyzed. Ít is 
concluded that the extensity of and proneness to conflict 
exert strong influences on volume of conflict, while 
intensity is weaker in impact. 2 union variables—degree 
of unionization and average union size—are introduced 
and their effect on the various dimensions of industrial 
conflict considered. A tentative model is proposed which 
explains the difference in impact of unionization vari- 
ables in terms of external support, threat potential, and 
factionalism. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7993. Carr, Malcolm J. (U.S. Naval Personnel & 
Training Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Concluding 
report of the SAMOA research program on technical 
and non-technical dimensions of work require- 
ments: Summary of previous research survey of 

and complexity of work contacts applications 
of the SOMOA system. U.S. Naval Personnel & Training 
Research Laboratory Technical Bulletin, 1971(Dec), No. 
STB 72-7, 143 p.—Reports findings from a questionnaire 
survey of 350 Navy men which demonstrate the oper- 
ability of the method in identifying occupational 
specialities and analysis in terms of technical, organ- 
izational, and communicational variables. Major impli- 
cations are for increased effectiveness of work analysis, 
comparison of work with nonwork categories, and naval 
manpower management. (79 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7994. Fiedler, Fred E. (U. Washington) Predicting 
the effects of leadership training and experlence 
from the contingency model. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 56(2), 114-119.—Attempts 
to reconcile previous findings that leadership experience 
very often do not improve group an 
nal performance. Experience and training can 
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performance of high-LPC leaders. It should increase 
high-LPC leaders in intermediate situ- 
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jous studies. 
pres. Gemmill, Gary R. & Heisler, W. J. (Syracuse 


U.) Machiavellianism as a factor in managerial job 


satisfaction, and upward mobility. АА 
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avellian orientation and several job-related correlates 
among 149 managers in a large manufacturing firm. 
Questionnaires were distributed to Ss which included the 
following: (a) Christie’s Mach IV Scale, (b) 17 items 
pertaining to a number of potentially stressful job 
situations, (c) 4 items drawn from a Likert-type job 
satisfaction scale, (d) 2 measures of positional mobility, 
and (е) a modified 19-item scale derived from К. Likert's 
System 4 scale for measuring organizational climate. 
Findings indicate that Machiavellian orientation is 
positively associated with job strain and perceived 
opportunity for formal control, and negatively associated 
with job satisfaction. Machiavellian orientation was not 
significantly associated with upward mobility —Journal 
abstract, 

7996. Herold, David M. (Bernard M. Baruch Coll., 
City U. New York) Long-range planning and organ- 
izational performance: A cross-valuation study. 
Academy of Management Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 
91-102.—Attempts to validate and extend a study by $. 
Thune and R. House on the performance of formal vs. 
informal planners. A new independent variable, profits, 
was used to cross-validate the planning questionnaire of 
the original study. In addition, it was hypothesized that 
research and development (R & D) expenditures would 
be higher for the formal than for the informal planners. 
This, if confirmed, would provide a 2nd source of 
construct validity for the original questionnaire due to 
the future orientation of both formal planning and R & 
D, which would lead 1 to be theoretically predicted by 
the other. Using a sample of 5 pairs of formal and 
informal planners, comparison over a 7-yr period showed 
formal planners to outperform informal planners on 
sales and profits and to significantly outspend informal 
planners on К & D expenditures.—Journal abstract. 

7997. Hogenraad, Robert & Morval, Jean. (О. 
Louvain, Belgium) Les valeurs chez les cadres: Essai 
de relevé systématique et analyse du processus de 
mémorisation. [Managerial values: Attempt at sys- 
tematic survey and analysis from the memorization 
process.] Bulletin d'Études et Recherches Psychologiques, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 103-110.—Belgian French-speak- 
ing managers from private enterprises (N — 50) and 
public administration (N — 50) answered a question- 
naire concerning the 60 concepts and 40 adjectives they 
considered most useful in describing and characterizing 
their managerial functions. Some concepts and adjectives 
appeared with a frequency beyond the chance level: they 
fixed the limits of a managerial subjective culture. 
Additional entropy measures show that concepts were 
more stereotyped than adjectives, and that public 
administration managers were more stereotyped than 
private enterprise managers. In both cases, however, the 
entropy curves were quasi-linear, indicating that the 
semantic space of management is economically organ- 
ized. (English & Spanish summaries)—English summary. 

7998. Kraut, Allen I. & Scott, Grant J. (IBM World 
Trade Corp., New York, N.Y.) Validity of an opera- 


tional management assessment program. Journal of 


Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr) Vol. 56(2), 124-129. 
—Examined the validity of an assessment program by 
reviewing the career progress of 1,086 employees in sales, 
service, and administrative functions after they were 
assessed. Although Ss participating in the program were 
nominated on the basis of being promotable, raters 
found that more than !/, were unqualified, and the others 
were widely differentiated. Ratings were used to move Ss 
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into Ist-line management, but the relationship of ratings 
to Ist promotions was moderate enought to reduce fears 
of “crown prince” or “kiss of death” effects. Partici- 
pation did not seem to demotivate these Ss. Assessment 
ratings substantially correlated with 2 major criteria, 
2nd-level promotions and demotions from 151-іпе 
management.—Journal abstract. 

7999. Krislow, Joseph & Mead, John F. (U. Kentucky) 
Labor-management attitudes toward mediation. Per- 
sonnel Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2), 86-94.—Analyzes 
results of a questionnaire survey of 235 firms and 135 
unions, chiefly in the Southeastern United States, who 
participated in mediation during fiscal 1969. Both the 
labor and management groups felt strongly that medi- 
ation reduces strikes and influences the outcome of 
disputes. Labor felt that acceptance of mediation is 
useful in public relations; management was less certain 
on this point. Compulsory mediation was opposed by 
apprnximately '/ of labor respondents, favored by ?/ of 
management. Considerable support was expressed for 
existing mediation procedures. Opinion was divided as to 
whether mediation can be taught or must be learned 
from experience. Both groups found mediators generally 
competent, knowledgeable, and fair. Almost all re- 
spondents of both groups felt that the mediator should 
enter the picture after negotiations are well under way. A 
mediator should be forceful rather than timid, but even a 
passive mediator can act as catalyst to an agreement.—P. 
L. Crawford. 

8000. Maurer, John G. (Ed.) Readings in organ- 
ization theory: Open-system approaches. New York, 
N.Y.: Random House, 1971. x, 531 p. А 

8001. Miller, James С. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Living systems: The organization. Behavioral 
Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 182 p.—Analyzes organ- 
izations using the living systems theory previously 
developed by the author (see PA, Vol. 47:733). The 
structure of organizations, matter-energy and/or infor- 
mation processing subsystems, subsystem relationships, 
processes, models, and simulations are discussed in 
detail. Various hypotheses derived from the original 
theory are considered. Illustrative examples of each type 
of structure, process, and relationship are provided. (402 
ref)—S. Knapp. 

8002. Miner, John B. (U. Maryland) Management 
theory. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1971. viii, 168 p. 

.8003. Nas, P. (Catholic U., Inst. of Sociology, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) Direkteuren over arbeids- 
bereidheid en personeelbeleid. [The opinions of 
managing "directors concerning employment prepara- 
tion and personnel management.] Mens en Onderneming, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 3-18.—Presents the opinions of 
585 employers, each employing at least 50 workers, as to 
their employees’ purposes in working. 2 main groups аге 
identified. Employers in the Ist group believe that their 
employees are motivated primarily by money; those in 
the 2nd group believe that employees want personal 
growth and autonomy in their work. Employers who are 
coowners in their businesses tend to belong to the Ist 
group and to be more reluctant to grant their employees 
a share in decision making. Employers in large an 
complex organizations tend to be in the 2nd group, an 
their positive attitudes toward worker initiative an 
autonomy are reflected in greater confidence on the part 
of their employees.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

8004. Peterson, Richard B. (Norwegian School of 
Economics & Business Administration, Bergen) 
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cross-cultural perspective of supervi values. 
Academy of Management Journal, РМа), Vol. 15(1). 
105-117.—Studied the attitudes of international chief 
executives toward supervisory values and practices. 
Questionnaire responses from 177 Ss (31% return rate) 
were analyzed. Statistically significant differences were 
found for 5 cultural groupings in 5 of the 8 questions 
dealing with supervisory values and practices. The 
confidence level was greater than .001 in 4 of the 5 
significant questions. Results were also tested with other 
demographic characteristics. Only in the cases of (a) 
ownership of firm by chief executive, and (b) size of 
company were there significant differences in at least '/; 
the questions. Results support the hypothesis that culture 
plays an important role in explaining the differences in 
attitudinal responses.—Journal abstract. 

8005. Porter, Donald E., Applewhite, Philip B., & 
Misshauk, Michael J. (Stanford U.) Studies in organ- 
izational behavior and management. (2nd ed.) Scran- 
ton, Pa.: Intext Educational, 1971. xii, 859 p. $8.50. 

8006. Yaney, Joseph P. (Ohio State U.) Validating 
the arbitration process. Personnel Journal, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 51(3), 179-182.—Suggests that arbitration as a 
means of settling grievances and maintaining industrial 
peace must adapt to the changing needs of the times. The 
objective of this article is to demonstrate that the 
arbitration process can be improved within the present 
legal structure and in a way which is acceptable to all 
parties concerned.—P. L. Crawford. 
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8007. Behan, Frances L., Behan, Richard А, & 
Wendhausen, Herbert W. (Empirical Research Group, 
Canoga Park, Calif. Color perception underwater. 
Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 41-44.—Assigned 
12 SCUBA divers, in groups of 4 to depths of 30, 60, and 
90 ft. in the ocean to examine 13 plates of a standari 
diagnostic color perception test. In clear water, under 
conditions of low illumination, colors in the full range of 
the visible spectrum were detectable at 90 ft. In a few 
instances, low saturation greens and reds were not 
identified. All colors seemed somewhat faded due to 
reduced contrast and low illumination.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

8008. Bell, C. R., Crowder, M. J., & Walters, J. D. (U. 
Manchester, England) Durations of safe exposure for 
men at work in high temperature environments. 
Ergonomics, 1971(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 733-151.—Examined 
times taken to reach a state of imminent heat collapse in 
a sample of 87 fit, unacclimatized young men dressed in 
overalls. Ss were required to perform а routine of 
continuous work at approximately 310 joule/sec in 
environmental conditions within the range 37/30- 
83.4/41.2°C dry-bulb/wet-bulb temperature In which air 
movement was either .76 or 1.02 m/sec and air and wall 
temperatures were equivalent. Relative humidity range 
from 9-84%. From the analysis of 440 observations, а 
general equation expressing à rectangular hyperbolic 
relationship between imminent heat collapse times an 
environmental severity, described in terms Of «^ 
dry-bulb +.77339 wet-bulb temperature, was derived. 
On the basis of this equation lower confidence limits for 
individual observations were calculated as recommen- 
dations of safe exposure times from 10-120 min. The 
durations of safe exposure presented are intended to 
protect from imminent heat collapse 75, 90, 95, or 99% of 
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exposees. (French & German summaries) (6 à 
—Journal abstract. )@ Sa 

8009. Fenz, Walter D. (U. Waterloo, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Ontario, Canada) Eine Querschnitts- und 
Longituden-Untersuchung über Angst und ihre 
Beherrschung. [A cross section and longitudinal inves- 
tigation on anxiety and its mastery.] Zeitschrift für 
experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 
18(2), 189-203.—The anxiety levels of members of a 
parachuting club, divided into groups according to their 
experiences, were measured before and after parachuting 
by GSR reactions to a word association test. In addition 
1 group of 6 novices was tested repeatedly until they had 
reached the experience level of 25-50 jumps. Beginners 
had high GSR before jumps, low after. More experienced 
Ss showed lower GSR before, higher after performance. 
Several hypotheses of coping with anxiety in stress 
situations are discussed, based on the results of these 
experiments. (English & French summaries)—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

8010. Mackay, R. S. (Boston U.) High pressure 
state simulation studies as an aid to understanding 
diving problems. JEEE Transactions on Bio-Medical 
Engineering, 1972(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 140-143.—Gives a 
brief discussion of decompression sickness, as it can 
affect tunnel workers, pilots, or divers, along with an 
analog computer configuration to represent the situation. 
The configuration itself has proved helpful in aiding 
engineers to understand some of the mechanisms 
involved, and the recordings that result seem helpful in 
supplying to physiologists and divers a feeling for the 
probable effect of a change in circumstances associated 
with a proposed dive. E.g., the effect of changing a gas 
mixture or changing the time course of a dive is readily 
visualized, as are the results of using a continuously 
variable gas mixture and continuous ascent for minimum 
decompression time.—Journal abstract. 

8011. Streimer, Irving. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll) Human performance characteristics In a 
complex manual task underwater. Human Factors, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 95-99.—Assigned 5 22-30 yr. old 
Ss a complex maintenance task at a pool depth of 6 ft. 
Heart rate, oxygen uptake, and task accomplishment 
times were continuously monitored, Results indicate that 
significant performance degradations may be anticipated 
during the performance of manual work under water. (18 


ref.)}—Journal abstract. 
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8012. Day, George S. (Stanford U., Graduate School 
of Business) Attitude change, media and word of 
mouth. Journal of ‘Advertising Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
11(6), 31-40.—Data obtained by mail and through 


telephone interviews to “monitor the introduction of a 
as to "aware- 


new branded convenience food product" 
ness, preference, intentions and usage, recall of adver- 
tising word of mouth exposure and sample receipt 
confirm that “advertising . . . plays an essential role in 
the acceptance of a new and an established brand . . . 
but that "ultimate success, In terms of creating and 
reinforcing favorable attitudes, rested with the ability of 
the brand to generate favorable word of mouth com- 
munications and to pe a satisfactory usage expe- 
ience.”—J. C. Franklin. 

Оз. Dornoff, Ronald J. & Tatham, Ronald L. (U. 
Cincinnati Congruence between personal image 
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and store image. Journal of the Market Research 
Society, 1972(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 45—52.—Using the seman- 
tic differential with 84 Ss, a high degree of congruity was 
found between 3 facets of personal image (real self, ideal 
self, and image of best friend) and 3 types of retail stores 
(department, supermarket, specialty). It is concluded 
that when retailers use a store’s image as a merchan- 
dising tool, they should consider carefully the personal 
images of the сопзитег.—А. К. Howard. 

8014. Downs, Roger M. The cognitive structure of 
an urban shopping center. Environment & Behavior, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 2(1), 13-39.—Attempts to analyze the 
cognitive structure of the image of an urban downtown 
shopping center; this image largely determines consumer 
behavior processes and patterns. It was hypothesized 
that the cognitive structure was 9-dimensional, and the 
hypothesis was operationally defined by a set of 36 
semantic differential scales. Applying correlational and 
factor-analytic procedures on Ss’ views of such a center 
in Bristol, England, the structure was found to be 
8-dimensional. The points of difference were explicable 
in a post hoc context. 2 issues are discussed: the 
relationship between the cognitive structure and central- 
place theoretical explanations of consumer behavior; 
and the lack of articulation between macro-level as- 
sumptions about spatial behavior and empirical findings 
concerning micro-level individual behavior.—Journal 
summary. 

8015. Pierce, Frank N. (U. Texas) How foreign 
Students see advertising. Journal of Advertising Re- 
search, 1971(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 26-30.—Measured interest 
in advertising among foreign students in the United 
States, the amount of their talk about it, their complaints 
against it, and changes they feel are needed. Found that 
"the lower the stage of economic development of 
students’ home countries, the more favorable was their 
overall attitude toward advertising as an institution in 
America. Conversely, the higher the stage of economic 
development, the lower was the students' expressed 
favorability toward advertising in this country."—J. C. 
Franklin. 

8016. Plummer, Joseph T. (Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, 
Ill.) A theoretical view of advertising communica- 
tion. Journal of Communication, 1971(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 
315-325.—Proposes that advertising research place less 
emphasis оп l-way transmission models of communi- 
cation and more on multivariate studies with emphasis 
on receivers' contributions to communication outcomes. 
A 4-level model of the process is presented and several 
dimensions within each level are identified: unconscious, 
immediate perceptual, retention or learning, and behav- 
ior. Research at each level is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

8017. Webster, Frederick E. & Wind, Yoram. (Dart- 
mouth Coll, Amos Tuck School of Business Admin- 
istration) A general model for understanding organ- 
izational buying behavior. Journal of Marketing, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 12-19.—Suggests using the major 
dimensions and mechanisms involved in the organiza- 
tional buying process as a general theoretical model. The 
buyer is the postulated center of the model, operating 
within a buying center of individuals similarly respon- 
sible for pe The model treats this center as 
bounded by the formal organization, whose structure 
consists of communications, authority, status, and 
rewards subsystems. In turn, the organization is thought 
io be influenced by broader technological, physical, 
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economic, political, legal, and cultural environments, (21 
ref.)—R. Shepps. 

8018. Wells, William D., Leavitt, Clark, & 
McConville, Maureen. (U. Chicago, Graduate School of 
Business) A reaction profile for TV commercials. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1971(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 
11-18.—"The purpose . . . was to determine what words 
consumers can use to give their opinions of television 
commercials." A long list was culled "in a systematic 
series of steps that determined which terms raters would 
use when given the chance, which terms could dis- 
criminate among commercials, and which terms grouped 
together to represent a more limited number of dimen- 
sions or ideas. The most stable dimensions turned out to 
be Humor, Vigor, Sensuousness, Uniqueness, Personal 
Relevance and Irritation, each defined by a small set of 
easy words and phrases."—J. C. Franklin. 
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8019. Fowler, Frank D. (Martin Marietta Corp. 
Orlando, Fla.) A consumer ombudsman: The human 
factors engineer. Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 
7-12.—Notes 3 general areas from which the human 
factors engineer can serve both the public and the 
manufacturer: as a human factors engineer with а 
company, as a consumer consultant, or as a government 

latory agent. It is suggested that, in order to be 
effective, the human factors engineers must demonstrate 
the benefits of their service to the maker or user in terms 
of money saved or earned, safety, decreased insurance 
costs, and increased product utilization. Efforts must 
also be made to upgrade the individual engineer's skills 
in engineering, product liability, product testing, and 
human performance areas. Changes in college curric- 
ulums to reflect this dynamic facet of the profession are 
recommended.—Journal abstract. 

8020. Garrett, John W. (U.S. Air Force Aerospace 
Medical Research Lab., Dayton, O.) The law and our 
responsibility. Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 
3-6.—Presents а human factors engineer’s thoughts and 
opinions on questions concerning moral, ethical, legal, 
and personal responsibilities for defectively designed 
products. : 

8021. Huddleston, H. F. An evaluation of alpha- 
numerics for a 5 х 7 matrix display. JEE Conference 
Publication, 1971(Sep), No. 80, 145-147.—Conducted 


"experiments with a total of 30 adult males, 5 physical and 


5 biological scientists, and 16 British pilots on the 
discriminability of various alphanumeric fonts. Results 
indicate that the “Huddleston Font" was significantly 
(p < .001) superior to that used by the United States Air 
Force. Methodological difficulties in ergonomic studies 
оп alphanumerics are discussed—S. Knapp. 

8022. Hunt, Darwin P., Howell, William C., & Roscoe 
Stanley N. (New Mexico State U.) Educational pro- 
grams for engineering psychologists: That depends 
a good deal on where you want to get to. Human 
Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 77-87.—Discusses. 2 
points of view concerning desirable goals of effective 
educational programs for engineering psychologists 
emphasizing the production of (a) Ist-rate experimenta 
psychologists contributing to the improvement of man- 
machine systems, and (b) true hybrid scientist-engineets 
Or system scientists possessing a command of the к 
and methods of the behavioral, biological and physica! 
sciences. The rationale and implications of these views 
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relative to educational programs for engineering psy- 
chology are explored.—Journal abstract. 

8023. Miller, James M. & Rockwell, Thomas Н. (U. 
Michigan The use of human subjects їп human 
factors research. Human Factors 1972(Feb), Vol. 
14(1), 35-40.— Discusses some legal and ethical aspects 
of utilizing human Ss in research including (a) calcu- 
lation of risks and benefits, (b) assurance of a S's 
*informed consent," and (c) protection of the researcher 
against liabilities arising from accusations of negligent 
behavior. It is suggested that the Human Factors Society 
establish committees to recommend a code of ethics for 
its members and also review proposals for human 
research at the request of its members. Such provisions 
could be of legal and ethical value in the protection of its 
member researchers and would help establish and 
preserve a high professional recognition for the society's 
leadership in human factors research involving risk to 
the human S.—Journal abstract. 

8024. Miller, Richard S. (Ohio State U., Coll. of Law) 
The needs and potential for cooperation between 
human factors specialists and lawyers in research 
and development of automobile accident law. Hu- 
man Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 25-33.—Describes 
the goals of automobile accident law: prevention, 
interdiction, special deterrence, general deterrence, 
correction, and restoration. For each goal, the need and 
potential for cooperative research by lawyers and human 
factors specialists are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

8025. Peters, George A. (Peters & Assoc., Sherman 
Oaks, Calif.) The role of the human factors engineer 
In product liability litigation. Human Factors, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 13-15.—Describes experience gained 
from providing expert testimony in court which has 
uncovered a number of issues pertinent to the science 
and practice of human factors engineering. It appears 
that liability suits will prove to be the testing ground not 
only for consumer products but for the products of 
human factors research as well. 

_ 8026. Rudov, Melvin H. (American Inst. for Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Human factors engineering within the 
legal-judiciary system. Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
14(1), 17-23.—Discusses the technological and ethical 
difficulties encountered by the human factors engineer in 
his role as an expert witness in giving professional 
opinions, as an expert witness giving testimony con- 
cerning testing he has performed, or as а consultant to 
manufacturers with regard to the legal liability incurred 
from their products. 
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8027. Kroemer, K. Eberhard. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab. О.) 
Human engineering the keyboard. Human Factori, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 51-63.— Discusses several feasible 
iomechanical improvements of the standard typewriter 
keyboard which serves as a model for keyboards of 
teletypewriters, desk calculators, consoles, computer 
keysets, and cash registers. Experimental findings with 
65 female student teachers support the following design 
Concepts: (a) the keys should be arranged in a hand- 
configured” grouping to simplify the motion patterns of 
the fingers: (b) the keyboard sections allotted to each 
hand should be physically separated to facilitate the 
Positioning of the fingers; and (c) the keyboard sections 
allotted to each hand should be declined laterally to 
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reduce postural muscular strain of the operator. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8028. Lee, Wayne. (Bell Telephone Lab. Inc. 
Holmdel, N.J.) Keying while listening: The effect of 
Input grouping. Human Factors, 1972(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 
89-94.—Explored the effect that the temporal grouping 
of spoken digits has on keyboard entry. Each of 6 male 
and 6 female Ss had to key a series of 12-digit messages 
in an overlapping manner, i.e., began keying early in the 
digit sequence and continued to key previously spoken 
digits while listening to incoming digits. The digits in a 
message were either spoken with even spacing or 
grouped into 3 series of 4 digits each, with pauses 
between groups. Total message time was equated for 
grouped and ungrouped messages. Performance was 
superior for grouped messages. Memory load, defined as 
the number of digits received in memory but not yet 
keyed, was higher for grouped messages. Results are 
discussed in terms of the division and switching of 
attention between input and output processes.—Journal 
abstract. 

8029. Monty, Richard A. (U.S. Army Human Engi- 
neering Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Keeping 
track of sequential events: Implications for the 
design of displays. U.S. Army Human Engineering 
Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1972(Feb), No. 
5.72, 13 p.—Reviews a number of studies on man's 
ability to mentally keep track of a changing situation for 
the purpose of identifiying parameters of potential 
importance to the Шр designer. It is suggested that 
the principles deduced become the object of applied 
experimentation in specific simulated system contexts. 
—Journal abstract. ; 

8030. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, ee Size, 
style, and vertical spacing In the legibility o small 
typefaces. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 562), 156-161.—Conducted 3 experiments with a 
total of 264 18-77 yr. old adults to determine whether the 
minimum legible size of lowercase Univers, found 
previously to be 6.6 point (pt), generalizes to other 
typefaces and to printing in capitals. Times New Roman 
and Perpetua were found to be as legible as 6.6 pt. 
Univers when the "x" heights were the same, about 1.2 
mm. (1 pt. = .35 mm.), i.e., when the Times was 6.6 pt, 
and the Perpetua was 8.6 pt. Univers capitals with a 
vertical space between lines equal to 60% of the letter 
height were as legible as 6.6 pt. lowercase Univers when 
they occupied about the same vertical height of DUM 
Reducing the height of the capitals from 1.4-1.2 mm 
made them reliably (р < .05) less legible than the 
lowercase Univers.—Journal abstract. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


1. Carlson, William L. (U. Michigan, Highway 
Hes Research Inst.) Alcohol usage of the nighttime 
driver. Journal of Safety Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 
12-25.— Presents а comprehensive comparison between 
alcohol usage in the general night driving population and 
in 2,497 persons involved in single-vehicle crashes at 
night in a midwestern county from. 1968-1970. 748 
randomly selected night drivers were given à breath test 
for alcohol and a short interview protocol. Police crash 
records were used to define the crash population. Heavy 
alcohol usage was observed in the early morning driving 


population as well as a corresponding increase in 
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alcohol-related crashes. Persons inexperienced in drink- 
ing and driving (young drivers and women) were found 
to be involved in crashes at lower blood alcohol 
concentrations. Bars were the major source of alcohol for 
drivers with high blood alcohol concentrations.—Journal 
abstract. 

8032. McGuire, Frederick L. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) Smoking, driver education, and other 
correlates of accidents among young males. Journal 
of Safety Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 5-11.—Ad- 
ministered a variety of tests and a biographical ques- 
tionnaire to 2,961 17-20 yr. old airmen. The resultant 
variables were related to accident frequency. Of 19 
variables, 6 were significant upon cross-validation, 
including the Armed Forces Qualification Test, mileage, 
violations, value of parents' home, family income, and 
smoking habits. Among the “true” predictors, only value 
of parents' home contributed unique variance (r — .10; 
р < 01). Mileage, home value, the Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, and the Electronic Aptitude Test produced an r of 
22 (p < .001) when combined with “quasi” predictors. 
High school driver education demonstrated no rela- 
tionship to accident frequency. It is speculated that the 
higher accident rate found among smokers may be 
partially the result of significant oxygen deficiency 
and/or the possession of certain personality traits. 
—Journal abstract. 

8033. Nichols, George V. (Texas A & M U.) An 
exploratory study of the correlation among selected 
Psychological factors and the unsafe behavior of 
Students in metal working. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5586. 

8034. Schuster, Donald H. (Iowa State U.) Project 
PRIVAL: Evaluation of several ground safety training 
efforts. Journal of Safety Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 
31-40.—Evaluated the effectiveness of (a) the private 
motor vehicle (PMV) team chief approach in reducing 
driving accidents and moving violations, and (b) addi- 
tions to the PMV program used in the Air Force Military 
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Air-Lift Command. 5 different educational treatments 
were used: (a) stopping the PMV program, (b) contin- 
uing the program, (c) administrative emphasis to streng- 
then the program, (d) adding a technique of analyzing 
near-accidents, and (е) adding techniques for controlling 
drinking and driving. The treatments were assigned in 
counterbalanced fashion to 5 types of squadrons at 5 
different air bases. Data were analyzed for 2,000 airmen 
who had been exposed an average of 270 days to 1 of the 
5 treatments. A Latin Square 3-way analysis of variance 
design was used. Results show that neither the regular 
PMV program nor the special emphasis versions signif- 
icantly affected the driving accidents or violations of 
airmen as compared to the control group. The insig- 
nificant trend for the near-accident analysis group to 
have a low accident rate is discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8035. Williams, James R. (New York U.) A study of 
the relationships between three-dimensional spatial 
relations ability and driving performance: A com- 
parison of performance on the Three-Dimensional 
Embedded Figures Test and on-the-job driving 
performance of telephone company drivers. Disser- 
t Abstracts International, 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 


8036. Winsemius, W. Omgaan met de dingen: Een 
voorspel tot veiligheidseducatie. [Experience with 
things: A prelude to safety education.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 19-31.—Safety education 
involves making use of knowledge learned symbolically 
about “things and events.” Several factors may con? 
tribute to cause accidents: failure to pay attention to the 
machine during critical moments, indifference to matters 
of safety, inability to deal with an emergency situation, 
and a stressful personal situation that causes high 
risk-taking by the individual. Safe performance is not 
taught directly but results from experiences in which 


safety is shown to be vital for machine operators.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 
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6431, 6450, 6470, 6478, 6496, 6520, 6533, 
6535, 6561, 6565, 6566, 6569, 6570, 6572, 
6574, 6590, 6599, 6603, 6607, 6614, 6620, 
6649, 6679 

Brain Damage 
7444, 7573, 7599, 7603, 7613, 7623, 7624, 
7625, 7626, 7627, 7628, 7629, 7758 

Brain Disorder 
7274, 7279, 7601, 7603, 7612, 7618, 7620, 
7622, 7626 

Brain Injury (SEE Brain Damage) 

Brain Lesion (see also Brain Lesion-Animal) 
eu 6432, 6443, 6454, 6456, 7491, 7617, 

Brain Lesion-Animal (see also Rat/Lesions in, 
Cat/Lesions in) 

6415, 6420, 6426, 6427, 6430, 6433, 6436, 
6437, 6438, 6440, 6441, 6442, 6444, 6445, 
6446, 6448, 6449, 6450, 6451, 6452, 6453, 
6458, 6460, 6462, 6743 

Brain Stimulation (see also Rat/Brain Stimu- 
lation in) 

6415, 6464, 6468, 6470, 6471, 6472, 6473, 
6476, 6477, 6480, 6481, 6483, 6484, 6488, 
6511, 6533, 6578, 7621 

Breeding (SEE Genetics) 

Brightness (see also Light) 

6122, 6131, 6151, 6153, 6157, 6232, 6242, 
6719, 6750, 6879, 8007 

Britain (SEE Great Britain) 

ет Home (SEE Family, Marital Prob- 
lems, 

Business 

7042, 7949, 7997, 8003, 8019 


California Psychological Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality) 
Canada 
7948 
Cancer (SEE Disease) 
Sepen Кн (SEE Law, Crime & Crim- 
nals; 
Cardiovascular Disorders 
7279, 7464, 7647, 7648, 7651 
Cardiovascular Processes (see also Blood, 
Blood-Animal, Blood Pressure, Heart, 
Heart Rate) 
6390, 6414, 6480, 6623, 6633, 6635, 6636, 
6638, 6639, 6641, 6655, 6887, 7542 
Career (SEE Occupation) 
Career Choice (SEE Occupational Choice) 
Case Report 
6065, 6424, 6454, 6522, 7297, 7399, 7403, 
7407, 7426, 7446, 7479, 7483, 1505, 7511, 
7543, 7544, 7627, 1633, 7649, 7663, 7762 
Case Report-Treatment 
7321, 7339, 7349, 7368, 7416, 7443, 7475, 
7498, 7499, 7530 
Casework (SEE Social Casework) 
Castration (SEE Personality, Sex, Sexual Be- 
havior) 
Cat 
6095, 6464, 6476, 6477, 6480, 6484, 6494, 
6504, 6506, 6511, 6533, 6538, 6543, 6555, 
6556, 6560, 6742, 6787 
Cat/Drug Effects in 
6393, 6494, 6532, 6622, 6628 
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Cat/Learning in 
6439, 6514 


Lesions in 
6393, 6425, 6439, 6449, 6460 
Catalepsy (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) . 
Behavior 
6276, 6284, 6296, 6297, 6298, 6300, 6310, 
6317, 6324, 6333, 6341, 6366, 6372, 6376, 
6917, 6924, 6932, 6939, 7181, 7581, 8028 
Catharsis (SEE Therapeutic Process) 
Cathexis (SEE Affect, Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Catholicism (SEE Religion) 
Census Studies (SEE Population Characteris- 


tics) 

Central Nervous System (SEE Nervous Sys- 

tem/Central) 

Cerebral Cortex (see also Visual Cortex) 
6387, 6405, 6425, 6427, 6429, 6433, 6442, 
6445, 6454, 6489, 6491, 6494, 6497, 6503, 
6505, 6507, 6511, 6532, 6534, 6535, 6540, 


6541, 6573 
Cerebral (SEE Cerebral Cortex, 


Laterality) 
Cerebral Palsy (SEE Physical Handicap, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of) 
Cerebral Thrombosis (SEÉ Brain Disorder, 
Cardiovascular Disorders) 
Cerebrovascular Disorder (SEE Brain Disor- 
der, Cardiovascular Disorders) 
(see also Probability) 
6233, 6244, 6475 
Character (SEE Personality, Ethics) 
Character Disorder (see also Emotional Dis- 


turbance) 

7203, 7437 
Keen S Deception) 
Check (SEE Inventory) 
Chicken 


6410, 6537, 6551, 6567, 6676, 6685, 6691, 
6697, 6701, 6709, 6717, 6872, 6879 


Child Abuse ү 
Child Guidance (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 


dren, Guidance/Educational) 
Psychothera- 


Child Риу (see also 
py/Children, Schizophrenia/ ‘hildhood, 
Childhood/Psychosis in) 
7328 

Child Rearing (see also Parent-Child Rela- 


tic 
poa 6975, 6976, 7040, 7054, 7104, 7189, 


7243, 7248, 7267, 7405, 7697 d 
& Children (see also next headings, 


Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
guage Development, Mental Retardation) 
6522, 6891, 6921, 6944, 6972, 7040, 7550, 
7654, Ла bs 
Childhood/ 
6889, 6890, 4892, 6893, 6895, 6896, 6899, 
6903, 6917, 6924, 6926, 6935, 6939, 6940, 


6941, 6942, 6943, 6945, 6947, 6948, y 
6975, 7253, 7678, 7736, 748, 7183, 7834, 


7854, 7888, 7924 

/Behavior Problems in 
7287, 7334, 7357, 7376, 7379, 7399, 7418, 
7421, 1506, 7603, 7676, 7701, 7705, 7757, 
7758, 7159, 7787, 7792, 7800 

‘Concepts Solving in 
6888, 6889, 6895, 6904, 6920, 6922, 6924, 
6925, 6926, 6927, 6928, 6929, 6930, 6931, 
6932, 6934, 6935, 6937, 7581, 7628, 7668, 

37, 1920 : 
us t in (see also Age Dif- 
ferent 


ildren 

PET pu св, о, 6896, 6898, 
6903, 6905, 

2. 26 our 6946, 6948, 


922, 6926, 6927, 
6955, 6960, 6961, 6976, 6978, 7328, 
Do 7506, 7629, 7685, 7686, 7148, 7153, 


T E 
Cun adi Diesivasged (see also Socioeco- 


їс Status) 

76888, 6919, oat, 6938, 7038, 7556, 7629, 
7674, 7705, 7745, 7746, 7153, 7754, T844, 
7854, 7857, 7883, 7886, 7891, 7902, 7907, 
7910, 7929 

|/Emotional Disturbances in 


iii 


7054, 7276, 7290, 7321, 7324, 7327, 7328, 
7331, 7334, 7357, 7399, 7421, 7495, 7496, 
7503, 7505, 7513, 7565, 7759, 7792, 7800 
Childhood/Family Relations in (SEE Parent- 
Child Relations, Family Relations) 
Childhood/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 


D DEN SE pc) 
7565, 7567, 7574, 7575, 7580, 7581, 7585, 
is 7615, 7754, 7770, 7771, 7772, 7713, 


Childhood/H: in (SEE Childhood/ 
Behavior ЖО) : 
Learning in (see also Achieve- 


ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 

dent/Elementary School, School Learnin; 
6881, 6885, 6888, 6898, 6903, 6904, 6905, 
6906, 6907, 6908, 6909, 6910, 6911, 6912, 
6913, 6914, 6915, 6916, 6917, 6918, 6928, 
6929, 6931, 6936, 6939, 6960, 6969, 7334, 
7478, 1592, 7686, 7787, 7791, 7834, 7854, 
7859, 7893, 7911, 7930 

Childhood/Mental Retardation іп (SEE Mental 
Retardation) 


ошо T era in 

6080, 6545, 6882, 6888, 6892, 6894, 6895, 

6924, 6940, 6943, 6946, 6950, 6951, 6952, 
6953, 6954, 6963, 7328, 7762, 7763, 7765, 
7777, 7187, 7862, 7883 


Childhood/' in 
6898, 6930, 6955, 6957, 6958, 6959, 6960, 
6961, 6962, 6963, 6964, 6965, 6966, 6967, 
6976, 6983, 6994, 7328, 7478, 7705, 7792, 
7852, 7877, ошз 7930 


iildhood/Physical Illness in 

7276, 7328, 7565, 7599, 7605, 7615 — . 
Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 

Behavior in) 


Childhood/Preschool 
6888, 6889, 6900, 6903, 6907, 6912, 6915, 
6922, 6937, 6943, 6947, 6950, 6951, 6960, 
6967, 6975, 7276, 7694, 7700, 7713, 7746, 
7778, 7843, 7852, 7854, 7860, 7888, 7892, 
7894, 7902, 7907, 7908, 7911, 7938, 7941 


Childhood/Psychosis in 
7324, 7328, 7513 
Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 

py/Children) 
Childhood/Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 


tion) 
Childhood/: Ee pe" їп (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood 


Childhood/ Behavior in 
6880, 6899, 6966, 6967, 6968, 6969, 6970, 
6971, 7334, 7418, 7676, 7686, 7697, 7105, 


7192 
Сефиро (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Chi 
os 6588, 6615, 6626, 7333, 7537, 7539, 
7540 


Choice Behavior (t also Decision Making, 
Learning/ Probability) 
6074, 6016, 6146, Bas, 6246, 6251, 6253, 
6370, 6376, 6377, 6379, 6380, 6382, 6384, 
6386, 6789, 6811, 6913, 7105, 7205, 7967 
Chromosome (SEE Genetics) 4 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil (SEE Social Movements, Integra- 


tion, Law) ^ У 
Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 


ti 
aoe! Conditioning (SEE Condition- 
ing/Classical 
in fication ha also Selection, Categorical 
Behavi 
ELM 7146, 7424, 7434, 7497, 7737, 


7783, 7968 
cone (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 
165, 7678, 7679, 7684, 7688, 7695, 7715, 
$729, 7741, 7797, 7837, 7841, 7859, 7866, 
7891, 7893, 7899, 7909, 7930, 7943 
Cleft & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Clergy (SEE Reli ion) 
{ tered Taara (SEE Psychothera- 
in) 
imate (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
Cic [s also Community Services, Hospital, 


Treatment/Outpatient) i 
Clinical Judgment (see also Psychodiagnosis) 

7348, 7425, p 7432, 7431, 1504, 7531, 
7592 


7311 
Cluster Analysis (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
à Formation (SEE Group/Small) 


Cochlea n Ear) 
Coding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) ч 
ti dod also Thinking, Categorical Be- 

avior) 
6062, 6203, 6205, 6211, 6215, 6334, 6348, 
6349, 6352, 6354, 6359, 6684, 6903, 6989, 
6991, 6992, 7101, 7115, 7153, 7168, 7210, 
7262, 7404, 7520, 7668, 7679, 7682, 7742, 
7834, 7842, 7885, 7920, 8014, 8028 

Cone Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
issonance) 


үе are 
6107, 6353, 6377, 6378, 6930, 7203, 7218, 
1, 7870 


Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
(see also Education, School, Student/ 


Col lege) 
ТУК 7677, 7703, 7707, 7718, 7802, 7811, 
7i 


Counseling (SEE Counseling, Gui- 
dance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 
College Student (SEE Student/College) 
Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see also Color Vision) 
6127, 6153, 6219, 6257, 6574, 6697, 6941, 
7001, 7181, 7185, 7598, 8007 
Vision 


6123, 6151, 6152, 6153, 8007 
(see also Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 
6063, 6065, 6684, 6880, 7014, 7093, 7094, 
7098, 7107, 7134, 7135, 7148, 7170, 7171, 
7175, 7344, 7352, 7353, 7568, 7596, 7638, 
7778, 7993, 8005 
Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
6291, 7188, 8016 
Communication/Nonverbal 
7093, 7114, 7172, 7231, 7349, 7552, 7642 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
7029, 7058, 7075, 7382, 7470, 7687, 7689, 
7691, 7960, 7990, 8000 
Community Services (see also Clinic, Mental 
Health) 


tition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
lotivation) 


7158, 7167, 7226, 7833, 7866, 8000 
ДЕ (see also Cognitive Style, Stimu- 


6125, 6156, 6214, 6263, 6302, 6320, 6335, 
cae 6685, 6882, 7092, 7168, 7218, 7529, 


Comprehension (see also Thinking, Readi; 
6346, 6347, 6351, 6377, 7236, 1592, 7861 
к=н (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 


6082, 6089, 6090, 6154, 6155, 6404, 6508 

6324, 6684, 7166, 7422, 7424, 7425, 7682. 
Concentration Cam (Ee oe 

(SEE Prison, W: 

Misa (see also Chidhood/Concepis & 

Pro lem Solving in, Concept Formation, 

Thinkin, i 

6264, 6265, 6266, 6310, 6348, 6369, 6370, 
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6371, 6372, 6374, 6376, 6377, 7074, 7683, 
7849, 7869, 7873, 7876, 7997 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 
G62, 6373, 6375, 7101, 7933 
Conditioned Emotional 
6607, 6623, 6755, 7519 
Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
Conditioned 


6291, 6388, 6394, 6407, 6415, 6416, 6418, 
6425, 6426, 6427, 6439, 6445, 6460, 6471, 
6476, 6480, 6481, 6484, 6492, 6497, 6504, 
6506, 6507, 6510, 6513, 6525, 6528, 6535, 
6539, 6625, 6648, 6650, 6654, 6743, 6745, 
6753, 6754, 6755, 6757, 6836 
(see also next headings) 
6096, 6258, 6272, 6418, 6441, 6490, 6506, 
6507, 6528, 6534, 6633, 6677, 6738, 6741, 
ds 6745, 6754, 6756, 6884, 6885, 7757, 
944 


Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE 
Learning/Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & 
Avoidance Learning in) 

‘Classical 


6132, 6273, 6275, 6440, 6445, 6462, 6471, 
6480, 6513, 6514, 6516, 6562, 6598, 6601, 
6632, 6680, 6739, 6743, 6744, 6746, 6747, 
6785, 7094 
Conditioning/! (SEE Escape) 
Coi / E; 
d 6598, 6601, 6744, 6747 


6275, 
6394, 6625, 6632, 6634, 6638, 6746 
‹ (see also Rat/Con- 
ditioning in) 
6274, 6491, 6515, 6619, 6634, 6669, 6690, 
6721, 6732, 6739, 6793, 6795, 6797, 6812, 
6815, 6816, 6818, 6828, 6836, 6857, 7909 
Conditioning/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Conference (SEE Symposium 
Confidence Judgment (SEE inty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learn- 
руб атое, [ерик Processes) 
51, 6974, 7019, 7021, 7022, 7028, 7031, 
7038, 7108, 7359, 7404, 7438, 7453, 7550, 
7885, 7992 


се) 
6947, 7014, 7092, 7097, 7104, 7108, 7113, 
7132, 7167, 7232, 7723 


Connotation (SEE Meaning, Semantics 
Conscience (SEE Value & Values, Pics 
Motivation) 
States (see also Awareness) 
6207, 6216, 6411, 6443, 6529, 7233, 7408, 
7607, 7610 
(SEE Childhood/Co: ts & 
Problem Solving in) ux 
Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Person- 
с Y e КЕЕ Dissoi 
'onsonance issonance) 
Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 
Perception, Perception) 
Consumer (see also Advertisin; 
PUES 8013, 8014, 8016, 8017, 8018, 8019, 


(SEE Interpersonal Infl , So- 
cial Influence) Гэ; ска 


Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 
Context 
6105, 6319, 6346, 7177 


(SEE Birth Control) 
Contribution & Criticism : 
6070, 6071, 6084, 6109, 6120, 6122, 6123, 
6127, 6130, 6133, 6150, 6184, 6211, 6257, 
6268, 6270, 6277, 6338, 6342, 6552, 6564, 
6661, 6713, 6905, 6909, 7038, 7080, 7087, 
7098, 7113, 7120, 7156, 7163, 7172, 7235, 
1243, 7244, 7246, 7247, 7249, 7262, 7294, 
7299, 7369, 7378, 7430, 7434, 7493, 7498, 
7522, 1531, 7571, 7729, 7863, 7996 
(see also Display) 


iv 


6641, 6683 
Control/Internal-External 
7099, 7207, 7208, 7216, 7225, 7221, 72 
7535, 7555, 7721, 7788, 7855, 7875, 7890 
Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


158, 7167, 7551, 7714, 7852, 7916, 8000 
Coordination (5! otor Performance) 
с ies vior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
ial) 
Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 
6071, 6075, 6078, 6661, 7262, 7664, 7735, 
7739, 7140, 7744, 7747 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
(see also Guidance/Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 
6997, 7171, 7286, 7327, 7340, 7350, 7354, 
7361, 7386, 7458, 7470, 7552, 7553, 7554, 
7555, 7556, 7557, 7559, 7560, 7561, 7562, 
7574, 7680, 7685, 7793, 7795, 7796, 7791, 
7799, 7800, 7801, 7803, 7806, 7807, 7808, 
7809, 7810, 7811, 7813, 7815, 7816, 7959. 
Counseling/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 


tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


7481, 7552, 7553, 7559, 7560, 7561, 7680, 
7793, 7794, 7802, 7803, 7804, 7807, 7811, 
7814, 7815 
Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 
Psychoanalysis, 


cesses, Psychotherapy, 
Therapeutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 


Court (SEE Law, Crime & Crimini ) 
Courtship (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Creativity e also Кено Gifted, Liter- 
ature, Music, Thinking) 
6064, 6381, 6933, 6938, 6945, 6947, 6991, 
7117, 7175, 7220, 7233, 7249, 7250, 7251, 
7252, 7253, 7254, 7255, 7256, 7257, 7258, 
7259, 7411, 7413, 7613, 7664, 7683, 7694, 
7724, 7788, 7895, 7905, 7915 no 
Credibility (SEE Experimentation & | " 
Does datam Influence, Social Per- 
ception) 9 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison 
n 7073, 7169, И 7277, 7359, 7429, 
7438, 7440, 7456, 7457, 7458, 7459, 1460, 
7461, 7462, 7463, 7467, 7468, 7960, 1974 
Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see also Com- 
munity Services, Emotion) 
735. 7345, 7382, 7383, 7454, 7458, 7659, 
7662, 8000 f 
Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) | 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture, 
Cultures & Countries) 
7046, 7047, 7107, 7159, 7176, 7266, 7830, 
7948, 7957, 7985 


6103, 6135, 6150, 6179, 6243, 6257, 6262, 
6300, 6301, 6311, 6318, 6320, 6353, £5 
6362, 6372, 6453, 6458, 6757, 6768, з 
6773, 6792, 6897, б Set 759 
Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) _ 
Cultural Disadvan : nt (SEE Socioeco- 
nomic Status, Childhood/Disadvantag 
(see also Cultures Ў Countries, 
nology, Social Influence 
6036, 6112, 6259, 6991, 7004, 7012, a 
7019, 7020, 7024, 7056, 7091, 7267, Hg 
7277, 7418, 7419, 7548, 7681, 7687, 7842 
7986, 8004 Ch 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture, dE 
Canada, France, Germany, Great nm x 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, Un 
States, USSR) 
6956, 7007, о, 7021, 7022, 7031, T 
7043, 7046, 7051, 7054, 7062, 7085, 7 340, 
7091, 7101, 7165, 7212, 7285, 7311, d 
7548, 7736, 7948, 7957, ТЫА 
E! fotivation, Thinkii t 
CERES ie ibo School Administration, 


Mathematics, Reading) 

6034, 6055, 6064, 6090, 7301, 7310, 7314, 
7316, 7681, 7703, 7707, 7709, 7711, 7717, 
7126, 7742, 7757, 7820, 7822, 7824, 7832, 
7835, 7862, 7873, 7896, 7898, 7899, 7901, 
7902, 7904, 7905, 7906, 7908, 7910, 7912, 
7914, 7915, 7918, 7924, 7928, 7931, 7933, 
7931, 7942, 7976, 8032 

Cutaneous Sense (see also Skin) 

6110, 6114, 6197, 6198, 6422, 6494, 6510, 
6520, 6744, 6897, 6953, 7569, 7576, 7579, 


7776 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, Feedback, 
Computer) 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Data Processing (SEE Computer, Statistics) 
Day Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 
Deafness & Hearing Disorder 
6550, 7565, 7567, 7568, 7579, 7580, 7581, 
7582, 7583, 7584, 7585, 7586, 7587, 7588, 
7589, 7612, 7667, 7154, 7162, 7769, 7710, 
7771, 7773, 7774, 7775, 7718 
Death (see also Suicide) 
ses 6961, 7049, 7199, 7630, 7645, 7646, 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
Deception 
7201, 7264 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/Probability) 
6059, 6226, 6337, 6379, 6381, 6384, 6587, 
7125, 7130, 7159, 7161, 7302, 7687, 7817, 
7884, 7951, 7957, 7962, 7967, 8005 
Decoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) 
Defecation (SEE Elimination) 
Defense Mechanism (see also Identification, 
Repression) 
7217, 7335, 7336, 7400, 7403, 7404, 7406, 
7553, 7645 
Defense/Perceptual (SEE Defense Mecha- 


nism) 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
sonality Trait) 
Deja Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Delayed Reaction (SEE Response) 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Antisocial Be- 
havior, Crime & Criminals) 
6065, 6987, 6992, 7277, 7328, 7464, 7465, 
7466, 7467, 7468, 7469, 7410, 7471, 7412 
Delirium (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Delusion (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Demographic Variables (SEE Population Char- 
acteristics) 
Denial (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Dependency 
6107, 6196, 6200, 6224, 6901, 6930, 6959, 
6987, 7000, 7161, 7203, 7228, 7236, 7323, 
7493, 7542, 7706, 7850 
Depression (see also Emotion, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 
6393, 6622, 6987, 7049, 7066, 7209, 7231, 
7273, 7279, 7280, 7334, 7358, 7368, 7377, 
7430, 7434, 7449, 7479, 7486, 7487, 7489, 
7491, 7495, 7496, 7497, 7505, 7508, 7510, 
7512, 7513, 7535, 7553, 7645, 7667 
Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
ps pud Isolation, Rat/Depriva- 
on in 
6199, 6202, 6649, 6676, 6695, 6696, 7038 
Deprivation/Sensory 
6095, 6579, 6695, 6717, 6854, 6867, 7572 
Depth Perception (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Desegregation (SEE Integration) 
Desensitization Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 
apy) 
Detection 
6074, 6098, 6126, 6133, 6142, 6167, 6171, 
6178, 6179, 6182, 6184, 6226, 6228, 7622 
E Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 
ries, 
Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
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ment in, Language Development, Matura- 


tion) 
6063, 6496, 6541, 6650, 6656, 6691, 6703, 
6705, 6878, 6881, 6991, 7215, 7796 
(SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 
Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 


UNDE of) 
6035, 7276, 7300, 7416, 7573, 7601, 7602, 
7658, 7615 


‘Differential 
7324, 7422, 7423, 7489, 7603, 7611, 7615, 
7633 
Dial (SEE Display) 
Diet (SEE Food) 
Differential Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
De Sr (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
System (see also Metabolism) 
6471, 6494, 6651, 6677, 6681 
Digit (SEE Number) 
Disability (SEE Physical Handicap) 
Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 


tions) 

(see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 


6873 
Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 


Discrimination 
6759, 6763, 6771, 6914 
Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 
(see also Illness) 
7645, 7649, 7669 
t (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 
6143, 7969, 8027, 8028, 8029, 8030 
(see also Attitude Change) 
6211, 7080, 7087, 7164, 7863, 7913, 8013 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 


Distraction (SEE Attention) 
Rhy (SEE Biological Rhythms) 


Diurnal 6 
Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 
DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


Ров 88, 6403, 6407, 6415, 6416, 6418, 6419, 
6426, 6427, 6441, 6445, 6460, ^ ^ 
6481, 6483, 6488, 6491, 6497, 6534, 6535, 
6607, 6622, 6633, 6640, 6654, 6655, 6738, 
6743, 6745, 6153, 6756, 6878 

Dogmatism (SEE Authoritarianism, Personal- 

ity Trait) pezi 

Dominance (see Authoritarianism) 
6443, 7108, 7115, 7121, 7106, 7991 

Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 

pane ‘Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental Re- 

Draft ШЕЕ Mili 

п 

Dat in МЕЕ Projective Technique) 

Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 

nique) А ei 

Drawing (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 


чо, 6941, 6944, 6957, 7534, 7763 
& Dreaming (see also Rapid Eye Move- 


ent, Sl 
"об, Е) 6203, 6204, 6206, 6207, 7332, 
7344, 7373, 1397, 7407, 7409 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water In- 


BEY ea 
Drive (SEE еу 
Dri (see also Safet 
ЧАС 3031, 8032, 8034, 8035 
DRL (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
Drug Ce School DR feci Drugs) 
Addiction (see а! rug 
6028, 6612, Gin, 7385, 7440, 7441, 1442, 


Drug Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 


у 


6621, 6622, 6626 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 


tion, Drugs) 
6216, 6571, 6587, 6588, 7194, 7375, 7463 


Drug у 
6563, 6593, 7278, 7333, 7374, 7375, 7376, 
7377, 7378, 7379, 7431, 7436, 7440, 7441, 
7475, 1544, 7604, 7606, 7618, 7619 


Drug Schizophrenia 
7278, 7526, 7532, 7536, 7537, 7538, 7539, 


6605, 6606, 6607, 6609, 6610, 6613, 6614, 
6616, 6617, 6618, 6620, 6622, 6624, 6627, 


1. 
Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses) 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 
6162, 6163, 6165, 6168, 6171, 6178, 6184, 
6519, 6546, 6547, 6548, 6550, 6552, 6553, 
6555, 6558, 6647, 6951 

Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 

Ecology (SEE Environment) 

Education (see also next headings, College, 

Curriculum, School, Teaching, Tess 

6385, 6966, 6986, 7002, 7027, 7038, 7040, 
7118, 7418, 7671, 7674, 7678, 7687, 7689, 
7842, 7876, 7896 

Education/Adult (SEE Education) 

Education/Physical 
7226, 7154 


Education/Programs In 
6975, 6977, 1055, 7675, 7693, 7713, 7746, 
7805, 7835, 7843, 7859, 7891, 7892, 7894, 
7895, 7897, 7900, 7902, 7907, 7911, 7914, 
7915, 7932 


Education/Special 
7334, 7753, 1154, 7156, 7758, 7159, 7760, 
7168, 7769, 7770, 7771, 7772, 7713, 1175, 
7716, 7771, 7718, 7780, 7787, 7788, 7790, 
7887 
Education/Special-Mental Retardation (see 
also Mental Retardation/Learning in) 
154, 7779, 7780, 7181, 7783, 7784, 7786, 


tion/Special-Remedial 
7155, 7161, 7763, 7764, 7165, 1767, 7791 


Educational Background 
"6361, 7053, 7084, 7239, 7461, 7558, 7976, 
7986 

Educational Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 
cational) 

Educational Measurement (see also 


Achievement) 
D "6080, T 1679, 1683, 7685, 7686, 


‚ 6080, 
7725, 7726, 7729, 7731, 7732, 7733, 7134, 
7739, 7740, 7741, 7744, 7141, 7751, 7830, 
7858, 7882 


Educational Psychology 
7671, 7679, 7683, 7686 
Personal Preference Schedule (SEE 


а! 

6045, 6052, 
7215, 7222, 1231, 7259, 1346, 1347, 7364, 

), 7401, 7411, the 7483, 7498, 7499, 

515, 7535, 7543, 7: 

2 ical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
6387, 6388, 6390, 6392, 6407, 6415, 6463, 
6476, 6481, 6487, 6488, 6490, 6491, 6492, 
6494, 6495, 6496, 6497, 6498, 6499, 6500, 


6501, 6502, 6503, 6504, 6505, 6506, 6507, 
6509, 6510, 6511, 6512, 6513, 6522, 6544, 
6547, 6550, 6553, 6558, 6559, 6621, 6647, 
6649, 7489, 7516, 7526, 7621 


Electrocardiogram (SEE Electrophysiology, 
Cardiovascular ioe ar Heart) 
Electroconvulsive. 
6466, 6479, 6482, 6486, 6566, 6593 
vulsive Shock Therapy 


7280, 7333 
Electrode (SEE Electroencephalography, Elec- 
trical Activity) 
Electrodermal Response (SEE Galvanic Skin 
Response) 


Vuelos saat ce E (see also Arousal) 
6417, 6500, , 6515, 6518, 6521, 6522, 
6524, 6527, 6530, 6531, 6544, 6638, 6674, 


6902, 7282, 7287, 1536, 7632, 7633, 7639, 
7640, 7758, 7888 


-Animal 
уе 9, 6495, 6514, 6528, 6537, 6618, 
ee inc (see also Eye Movement, 
l'uscle 
Saan 6418, 6634, 6753, 7587, 7602, 7604, 


6395, 6508, 6544, 6545, 6554, 6557, 6638 
nography (SEE Electrophysiology, 
Дш) 


6431, 6586, 6655, 6692, 6696, 6723, 6871, 
6883, 7378, 7506 
bedded 


се (see also Childhood/ 
Emotional Disturbances in) 

6028, 7273, 7278, 7280, 7345, 7363, 7381, 
Ба ЕТИ 7554, 7555, 7665 
(see also Emotion) 

6223, отн 6455, 6531, 6692 
Empat see also Therapeutic Process) 
in 7353, 7354, 7561, 7793, 7803. 
Employee (SEE. Personnel/Industrial) 
Encephalitis (SEE Brain Disorder) 
Encodii s Categorical Behavior, Memo- 


ту, Thi 
Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
therapy/Group) 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
Endogenous-Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 


7966, $019, 8020, 8021, 8022, 8023, 8024, 
кй шо, 8027, 8028, 8029 
& ineering (SEE Occupation 
Enuresis (SEE БА, В A 
Environment (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 
6062, 6109, 6353, 6652, 6657, 6659, 6763, 
6851, 6923, 7013, 7014, 7084, 7108, 7118, 
7138, 7238, 7240, 7244, 7247, 7248, 7254, 
7272, 7347, 7445, 7629, 7678, 7692, 7753, 
7804, 7844, 7863, 7891, 7945, 7967, 7980, 
Environment Animal ee a Dep- 
t- (see also Isolatio: 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) i 
6062, 6422, 6450, 6582, 6642, 6643, 6645, 
6648, 6653, 6656, 6658, 6659, 6662, 6666, 
6683, 6687, 6688, 6701, 6712, 6716, 6726, 
eee: 6751, 6786, 6802, 6864, 6867, 6868, 


llepsy 
6498, 6593, 6618, 7278, 7282, 7286, 729: 
7530, 7599, 7623, 7630, 0651, 769, тез 


6568, 6578 
EPPS (SEE Test/Personali 


(SEE Apparatus. cS: 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Ergonomics (SEE Engineering Psychology, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 
Error 


6077, 6078, 6081, 6267, 6271, 6338, 6369, 
6706, 6769, 7741, 7864 


13, 6464, 6648, 6751, 6776, 6780, 6782, 
6783, 6792 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 
Estimation 


6145, 6148, 6231, 6270, 6379, 7741 
Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
6058, 7459, 8020, 8023, 8026 


6908, 6923, 6931, 6934, 6937, 6938, 6939, 
6950, 6970, 6979, 6984, 6991, 7011, 7032, 
7034, 7036, 7037, 7038, 7041, 7055, 7079, 
7086, 7097, 7116, 7139, 7143, 7186, 7224, 
7240, 7243, 7244, 7247, 7248, 7276, 7319, 
7381, 7388, 7468, 7485, 7558, 7661, 7673, 
7674, 7684, 7687, 7699, 7705, 7725, 7748, 
7779, 7795, 7799, 7820, 7825, 7839, 7842, 
7844, 7857, 7868, 7873, 7912, 7940, 7952, 
7955, 7986 


Etiology 
7285, 7438, 7476, 7496, 7497, 7505, 7518, 
7525, UE ied 

Eugenics (SEI netics) 

Evaluation (see also Work & Work EE 
6065, 6214, 6385, 7142, 7361, 7363, 7703, 
zem 7733, 7744, 7836, 7896, 7953, 7968, 


Evoked Potential (SEE. Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution PGES Comparative Psychology, Sci- 
m 


medi 
(SEE Educational Measurement, 
UU Test A Testing) 
iem Child (SEE lucation/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Educa- 
tion/Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, 
Childhood/Handicapped) 
Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 
(SEE Elimination) 
Executive (SEE Management) 
Exercise (SEE Work) 
ual Deviation) 


Exhibitionism (SEE 
Existential, & Psychiatry (SEE Ex- 
er 


bine & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 

lon, 

6087, 6213, 6218, 6232, 6233, 6249, 6255, 
6274, 6305, 6324, 6382, 6386, 6695, 6891 
6910, 7006, 7029, 7156, 7158, 7182, 7241 
7292, 7367, 7451, 7459, 7474, 7688, 7710, 
7718, ta 7913, 7981 

see also Familiarity, Practi 
6136, 6216, 7. e Y SA 
/| 


Ex 
432, 7891 


6450, 6537, 6540, 6556, 6582, 6666, 6690, 
6691, 6692, 6693, 6694, 6696, 6697, 6698, 
6699, 6700, 6701, 6702, 6703, 6751, 6763, 
6879, 7478 


‘perimental 
6066, 6099, 6278, 6373, 7132 


Experimentation & Experiments 

& see also Re 

search, Research Methods) : x 
V 6274, 6683, 6711, 7047, 7107, 7241, 

Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
lion & Experiments) 

еу (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 

ea arias Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 
п) 


n 
6662, 6716, 6718 
tinction 


/ Resistance to 
6268, 6458, 6595, 6822, 6823 
Perception (SEE Parapsycholo- 


vi 


gy) 

Extroversion-Introversion 
6670, 6898, 7206, 7220, 7284, 7489 

Eye (sce also Retina, Vision) 
6139, 6158, 6195, 6219, 6529, 6551, 7219, 
7601, 7888 

Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment) 
6124, 6140, 6502, 6508, 6529, 7231, 7287, 
7473, 7509, 7601 

Eyelid Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
lid) 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 

verbal, Social Perception) 

Factor Analysis (see also Correlation) 
6071, 6078, 6087, 6088, 6892, 7245, 7269, 
7422, 7738, 7798 

Faculty (SEE Teacher) 

Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 

Faking (SEE Deception) i 

Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
6125, 6287, 6308, 6328, 6336, 6365, 6662, 
6786, 6802, 6868, 7076, 7125, 7183, 7873, 
7931, 7942, 7957 ; 

Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 

Mother, Father) 
6985, 7048, 7051, 7053, 7102, 7228, 7299, 
7465, 7468, 7667, 7780, 7844, E 
Fi (SEE Birth Control) 
Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 
6960, 6961, 6985, 6992, 7033, 7049, 7067, 
7323, 7349, 7382, 7413, 7447 


Famil; у 
7327, 7337, 7349 ` 
Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


ios, 7373, 7407, 7477 

Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 

tion) 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
6696, 6945, 6956, 6961, 6977, 6978, 7034, 
7189, 7421, 7563, 7630, 7689, 7752, 7796, 
7810, 7889 


6217, 6227, 6546, 7373, 7966, 7970 .. 
Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 

6218, 6220, 6598, 6623, 6711, 6959, 7199, 
7228, 7323, 7361, 7370 ч 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental Retardation) 

Feedback (see also Reinforcement) 
6041, 6108, 6134, 6160, 6176, 6177, 6211, 
6213, 6235, 6266, 6267, 6268, 6271, 6294, 
6318, 6331, 6356, 6670, 6683, 6730, 6771, 
6935, 7106, 7123, 7124, 7153, 7352, 7414, 
7432, 7591, 7607, 7726, 7730, 7840, 7864, 
7919 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 
Feninhity (SEE Sex Role) 
x Role , 
Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual Dis- 
order) 
Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 
Field (SEE Dependency) 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
vation) "a ons 
Fighting (SEE A, sion, Hostility) 
Alert (SEE Aftereffect) — . / 
Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception’ 
Form & Shape) 
Film 


7123, 7124, 7218, 7922, 7937, 7956 — . ) 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music. 
Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance 

Body) 


6413, 6561, 6574, 6605, 6626, 6712, 6733, 
6786, 6839, 6851, 6864 

Flavor (SEE Taste) 

Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 


6606, 6675, 6680, 6681, 6709, 6724, 6725, 
6738, 6786, 6793, 6801, 6808, 6872 


Food Deprivation 
6438, 6485, 6631, 6710, 6721, 6790, 6796, 
6816, 6827, 6845, 7629 
Food Intake 
6400, 6430, 6433, 6434, 6449, 6459, 6461, 
6473, 6525, 6554, 6568, 6617, 6627, 6633, 
6651, 6665, 6676, 6677, 6678, 6679, 6687, 
6707, 6708, 6709, 6725, 6739, 6756, 6791, 
6808, 6816, 6827, 6833, 6834, 6840, 6847, 
6850, 6851, 6856, 7368, 7449 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 
Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, Item, 
Response, Testing Methods) 
Foreign Rel: is (SEE International Rela- 
tions) 
Foreman (SEE Management) 
Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Memo- 
ry, Retention) 
Form Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shape) 
Foster Home (SEE Family, Community Serv- 
ices) 
France 
6057, 6058, 7051, 7583 
Freud/S. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
ic Theory) 
Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In- 
terpersonal Attraction) 
Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


Frog 
6554, 6603, 6840, 6859 

Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Lesion-Animal) 

Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) er 
6706, 6710, 6806, 7013, 7121, 7230, 7251, 
7323, 7358, 7396, 7472, 7800, 7828 


Galvanic Skin Response 
6391, 6396, 6406, 6493, 6670, 6673, 7489, 
7516, 8009 
Game (see also Recreation) 
7155, 7167, 7923 
Game Theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
Making, Learning/ Probability 
OS Processes (SEE Digestive Sys- 
lem) 
Generalization 
6101, 6272, 6275, 6277, 6363, 6516, 6730, 
6732, 6765, 6768, 6797, 6898, 7249, 7593 
Generalization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 
Genetics 
6062, 6069, 6563, 6659, 6661, 6664, 7014, 
7197, 7240, 7243, 7244, 7246, 7247, 7248, 
7272, 7298, 7328, 7447, 7462, 7527, 7608, 
7616, 7635, 7772, 7842 
Genetics-Animal 
6062, 6480, 6563, 6593, 6640, 6648, 6651, 
6659, 6660, 6662, 6663, 6665, 6666, 6667, 
6668, 6669, 6714, 6716, 6720, 6751, 6163, 
6856, 6861 
Genius (SEE Gifted) 
Geriatrics (see also Gerontology) 
7278, 7279, 7484, 1654, 7655, 1664, 7665, 
7666, 7667, 7668, 7669, 7670 
Germany 
7047, 7051, 7266 
Gerontology (see also Geriatrics) 
6409, 6995, 6997, 6998, 6999, 7000, 7001, 
7002, 7003, 7004, 7007, 7008, 7009, 7010, 
7023, 7025, 7026, 7027, 7035, 7456, 7652, 
© e 7663 
estalt Psychol 
7682 Шыгу 


Gifted 
7328, 7467, 7760 

Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
6401, 6421, 6434, 6449, 6450, 6567, 6577, 
6578, 6579, 6583, 6584 

Goal (SEE Motivation) 

Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 

Government 
6058, 7079, 7194, 7299, 7375, 7546, 7808, 
7910, 7953, 8019 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ment/Academic, Achievement/Academic— 
College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 

Grammar 


6309, 6316, 6320, 7179, 7182, 7186, 7592 
Graphology (SEE Writing) 


Britain 
6038, 7051, 7069, 7143, 7275, 7284, 7390, 
7512, 7830, 7948 

(see also next headings, Community, 

Culture, Interpersonal Processes) 

6368, 6383, 6853, 7032, 7034, 7059, 7099, 
7105, 7112, 7118, 7123, 7125, 7126, 7134, 
0, 7562, 7694, 7795, 7797, 7807, 7809, 


Group Discussion 
7100, 7125, 7503, 7953 


Sr Dynamics 

14, 7098, 7100, 7102, 7108, 7109, 7113, 

7114, 7120, 7124, 7126, 7134, 7159, 7277, 
7973, 7994, 8005 

Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 

Group Structure (SEE Group, Role) 

Group Therapy (SEE. Psychotherapy/Group) 

Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 

Group/Small (see also Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses) 
7098, 7106, 7109, 7117 
Guidance (SEE next headings, Counseling) 
Guidance/Child (SEE  Psychotherapy/Chil- 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 


Guidance/Educational 
7679, 7799, 7806, 7808, 7811, 7812, 7814 


Guidance/ Vocational 
7313, 7556, 7798, 7799, 7805, 7811, 7812, 
7950 
Guilt (SEE Emotion, Motivation) 
Guinea Pig (SEE Animals) 
Gustation (SEE Taste) 


Habit (SEE Learning, Extinction) 
6101, 6390, 6495, 6543, 6727 


Hallucination 
6424, 7190, 7284 vele 
(SEE Drugs, Lysergic Acid Di- 
ethylamide) } 
Halo Effect (SEE Rating Scale) 
(see also Body, Motor Performance) 
6124, 6165, 6241, 6253, 6549 
(SEE Laterality) и 
(SEE Childhood/Handicapped, 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) — 
(see also Experience/Early) 
6692, 6702, 6703 
(SEE Writing) 
(SEE Illness) 


Hearing (SEE Audition) 
reyes (SEE Audition, Deafness & 


Hearing Disorder) ; 

Hard of SKE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorde! 

pore Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
Pressure, Cardiovascular Processes, Heart. 


Heart Rate 
6211, 6391, 6394, 6396, 6466, 6487, 6623, 


25, 6632, 6633, 6634, 6635, 6637, 6638, 
бй, 6641, 6646, 6674, 6734, 6887, 7500, 
7516, 7604, 8011 
Heat (SEE Tempers) 
SEI sique) 
нн Баек ISEE Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses) 
eredity (SEE Genetics) T 
H AG (SEE © hoo, Student/High 
hool, Adolescence) 
Higher Education (SEE College) 
6387, 6397, 6458, 6460, 6462, 6467, 6487, 
6491, 6498, 6564, 6573 : 
History (see also Psychology/History of) 
6048, 6049, 7275 


vii 


Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
Homicide (SEE Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 


Homosexuality 
6835, 7059, 7063, 7369, 7474, 7475, 7477, 
7478, 7480, 7481, 7482, 7496 
Honesty (SEE Deception) 
Hormone (see also Epinephrine) 
6400, 6401, 6423, 6450, 6470, 6472, 6473, 
6501, 6568, 6571, 6575, 6576, 6577, 6578, 
6579, 6580, 6581, 6582, 6583, 6584, 6585, 
6590, 6592, 6606, 6849, 7475 
Hospital & Hi ion (see also Clinic, 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 
7385, 7386, 7642, 7647 
Hostility (see also Aggression) 
6962, 7019, 7022, 7066, 7230, 7360, 7361, 
7388, 7438, 7453, 7488, 7852 
Hue (SEE Color) 
Human Engineering (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 
Humor (see also Literature, Language, Emo- 


tion) 
7135, 7157 
Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 
Husband (SEE Marriage) 


H; 

dcn 6210, 6216, 6674, 7233 
Hypnotherapy (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 
py/Methods in) 


pothalamus: 
"m 6397, 6408, 6434, 6457, 6459, 6461, 6464, 


6468, 6473, 6474, 6478, 6483, 6485, 6487, 
6578, 6627, 6631 
Hysteria & Hysterics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
7498, 7499, 7502 


Id (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 


Identification 
6264, 6369, 6371, 6376, 6960, 7508, 7673 


е 
6988, 7023, 7039, 7066, 7215, 7307, 7315, 
7393 
Illegitimate Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 
er) 


) 
Illness (see also Disease) 
6651, 7273, 7299, 7449, 7450, 7464, 7479, 


1542, 7613, 7646, 7658 ў 
Illumination (SEE Brightness, Environment) 


lusion 
6111, 6112, 6113, 6114, 6116, 6417, 6963, 


6999 5 ^ 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 


tion, Body) 
"po, 6313 
it 
ш) 6276, 6282, 6322, 6888, 7207, 7831, 
7930 Я 
Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 


ишке (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
terpersonal Processes, Model) 

57, 6907, 6908, 6931, 6970, 7644, 7786 
Impression Formation (SEE Social Perce] tion) 
Imprinting (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Expe- 

rience/Early) Cp 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 


inforcement) 
6245, 6261, 7545 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) | 
tal Learning (SEE Learning) 


foie (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Independency (SEE Dependency) 
India 
7033, 7827 
Indian/ American (SEE Ethnology) 
jual ferences 
а, 1211, 7214, 7238, 7679, 7686, 7687, 


, 7899, 7932 
d (Es (see also Business, Per- 


sonnel/Industrial) 


i (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 


Y 


6522, 6545, 6884, 6885, 6886, 6942, 6960, 
7040, 7618, 7619, 7629 
Influence (SEE Interpersonal Influence, Per- 
suasion, Social Influence) 
Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 
6044, 6047, 6065, 6069, 6176, 6183, 6207, 
6233, 6268, 6280, 6293, 6310, 6335, 6344, 
6345, 6349, 6354, 6355, 6356, 6362, 6372, 
6375, 6378, 6385, 6410, 6411, 6412, 6762, 
6810, 6954, 7004, 7075, 7085, 7101, 7128, 
7352, 7684, 7695, 7812, 7837, 7870, 7951, 
7954, 8000 
Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 
puter) 
Information Theory (see also Information) 
ius 6043, 6045, 6046, 6048, 6049, 6053, 
796: 


Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 
6133, 6178, 6286, 6295, 6299, 6410, 6463, 
6470, 6498, 6501, 6512, 6525, 6593, 6654, 
6745, 6751, 6754, 6765, 6834, 6873, 7230 

Inkblot (SEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 

Test) 

Insect 
6663, 6668, 6669, 6688, 6704, 6776, 6844, 
6848, 6855, 6858, 6870, 6874 

Insecurity (SEE Dependency, Neurosis) 

Insight (SEE Problem Solving, Thinking, Self- 
Perception, Social Perception, Therapeutic 
Process) 

Instinctive Behavior (see also Sexual Behav- 
jor-Animal) 

6400, 6537, 6581, 6666, 6684, 6691, 6704, 
6705, 6786, 6844, 6859, 6860, 6866, 7407 

Institute (SEE Organizations, College) 

Institution & Institutionalization (see also Hos- 
pral & Hospitalization, Mental Hospital & 
ospitalization) 

6961, 7000, 7277, 7308, 7386, 7389, 7390, 
7392, 7393, 7548, 7638, 7641 

Instruction (see also Teaching) 

7831, 7870, 7911, 7930, 7936 

Instructions/Experimental 
6210, 6266, 6285, 6318, 6333, 6372, 6526, 
sio 6916, 6935, 7183, 7241, 7264, 7936, 


Insulin (SEE Hormone) 
Insulin Shock Therapy (SEE Therapy) 
Integration 
6378, 7034, 7041, 7089, 7319, 7672; 7673, 
7678, 7708, 7795, 7814 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 


ing) 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
6063, 6215, 6365, 6889, 6896, 6926, 6942, 
6960, 6989, 6991, 6992, 6994, 7166, 7239, 
7240, 7247, 7248, 7250, 7298, 7467, 7581, 
7607, 7611, 7614, 7626, 7637, 7639, 7686, 
7106, 7723, 7724, 1725, 7759, 7785, 7844, 
7852, 7877, 7880, 7888, 7918, 8033 
Intelligence Quotient 
6944, 7240, 7243, 7244, 7246, 7549, 7636, 
7779, 7866, 7887 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (SEE Test/Intel- 
ligence) 
Intensity (SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 
Interest (see also Motivation) 
6256, 6991, 7490, 7551, 7833, 7852 
ea Кн (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est 
Interference 
6189, 6267, 6276, 6286, 6307, 6308, 6311, 
SR 6335, 6340, 6344, 6374, 6526, 6900, 


Internal-External Control (SEE Control/Inter- 
nal-External) 
International Relations 
7028, 7031 
Interpersonal Attraction 
| et E UE HR ah 
, , , 7151, Я 
7222: TZ. 7152, 7157, 7166, 


Influence 
115, 7131, 7144, 7957 
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Interpersonal Perception (SEE Social Percep- 
tion) 

280% Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 
Social Processes, Family Relations) 

6987, 6988, 6992, 6997, 7014, 7037, 7096, 
7098, 7102, 7103, 7107, 7109, 7110, 7111, 
7112, 7115, 7118, 7121, 7122, 7126, 7129, 
7133, 7146, 7152, 7155, 7158, 7167, 7168, 
7171, 7172, 7218, 7231, 7281, 7289, 7304, 
7359, 7449, 7480, 7650, 7660, 7793, 7795, 
7807, 7813, 7885, 7893, 7936, 7973 

Interresponse Interval (SEE Interval/Time) 

Intersensory 

6110, 6165, 6953, 7577, 7785 

Interval/Interstimulus 

6122, 6134, 6138, 6162, 6174, 6178, 6180, 
6196, 6273, 6293, 6349, 6390, 6456, 6512, 
6737, 6748, 6771, 6775, 6784, 6787, 6799, 
6953, 6989, 7861 
Interval/Time 

6098, 6101, 6119, 6169, 6173, 6182, 6233, 
6239, 6249, 6252, 6297, 6299, 6306, 6311, 
6441, 6447, 6475, 6594, 6717, 6741, 6764, 
6788, 6802, 6807, 6810, 6834, 7006 

Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Voca- 
tional, Psychothera) 

7070, 7258, 7317, 7322, 7335, 7394, 7434, 
e. 7646, 7951, 7953, 7954, 7955, 7956, 


Introversion (SEE Extroversion-Introversion) 
Intuition (SEE Thinking, Cognition) 
Inventory (see also Questionnaire, Survey) 
7144, 7171, 7269, 7270, 7436, 7524, 7898, 
7947, 7984 
Isolation (see also Alienation) 
6334, 6582, 6642, 6644, 6690, 6694, 6697, 
ioa 6835, 6865, 7368, 7496, 7645, 7650 


7022, 7031 
d (see also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 
iS] 


7082, 7265, 7751, 7851, 7854 


Japan 
6974, 7051 

Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnology) 

Job (SEE next ieadings, Occupation, Person- 
nel/Industrial, Work & Work Analysis) 

Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Work & 
Work Analysis) 

Job Perf. 


formance 

7312, 7970, 7973, 7978, 7979, 7981, 7986, 
7994, 7996, 7998 

Job Satisfaction 
7547, 7804, 7828, 7945, 7975, 7976, 7977, 
7982, 7983, 7984, 7985, 7987, 7988, 7989, 
7990, 7995 

Judgment 
6071, 6076, 6105, 6353, 6357, 6508, 6989, 
7071, 7142, 7238, 7354, 7594, 7884 

Judgment/Perceptual (see also Perception, the 

various зе) 

6074, 6102, 6105, 6113, 6117, 6119, 6120, 
ар 6134, 6148, 6149, 6152, 6198, 6232, 


Junior College (SEE College) 
Junior High School (SEE School, Student/ 
Junior High School) 


Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency/Ju- 
venile) 


Kindergarten (SEE CR 
еп Childhood/Preschool 
Kinesthesis (see also Movement) AD 
6114, 6243, 6549, 6738, 7776 
Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 
Knowledge of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 
akov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


viii 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

Language (see also next headings, Commu- 
nication, Information, Speech, Psycholin- 
guistics, Verbal Behavior) 

6063, 6294, 6321, 6324, 6358, 6919, 6923, 
7014, 7160, 7173, 7178, 7179, 7180, 7181, 
7182, 7184, 7317, 7461, 7522, 7525, 7588, 
7641, 7745, 7769, 7849, 7903, 7912, 7914, 
7939, 7955, 7968, 7997 
ge Development 
6918, 6921, 6923, 6928, 6933, 6936, 6975, 
7186, 7575, 7620, 7628, 7753, 7714, 1897, 
7912 
Language/Foreign 
$091. 7181, 7745, 7764, 7835, 7845, 7914 
Latent Learning (SEE Learning) 
Laterality 
6104, 6110, 6115, 6163, 6165, 6167, 6243, 
6251,, 6342, 6402, 6427, 6742, 6890, 6894, 
6951, 7005, 7287, 7612, 7627 

Latin America 
6060, 6061, 7029, 7051, 7685, 7985 

Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
6987, 7015, 7016, 7069, 7073, 7079, 7129, 
7169, 7194, 7281, 7312, 7429, 7460, 7468, 
7546, 7799, 7808, 7960, 7974, 7983, 8006, 
8020, 8023, 8024, 8025, 8026 

Leadership (see also Management) 

7026, 7029, 7075, 7098, 7105, 7108, 7119, 
7129, 7159, 7302, 7357, 7386, 7696, 7982, 
7991, 7994, 8005 b 

Learning (see also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Leam- 
‘ing in, Monkey/Learning in, Cat/Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 

6041, 6062, 6063, 6144, 6223, 6256, 6263, 
6264, 6269, 6271, 6370, 6374, 6563, 6570, 
6603, 6664, 6725, 6728, 7214, 7679, 7682, 
7686, 7849 

Learning Disorders 
7418, 7571, 7592, 7727, 7738, 7754, 7155, 
7759, 7765, 7780, 7782, 7785, 7788, 7190, 
7791, 7885 

Learning Model (SEE Model) k 

Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 

Learning Theory 

6370, 6730, 7328, 7682, 7683, 7849 

Learning Transfer 
6093, 6260, 6264, 6265, 6267, 6465, 6561, 
6562, 6574, 6763, 6778, 7679, 7686, 7847, 
7849, 7871, 7908, 7924, 7961 ^ 

Learning/Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 

6398, 6433, 6594, 6598, 6648, 6666, 6667, 
6677, 6776, 6786 bo 2 

Learning/Discrimination (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination B 
6261, 6266, 6270, 6278, 6279, 6282, XD 
6289, 6293, 6298, 6306, 6491, 6730, 6 04, 
6763, 6764, 6765, 6768, 6769, 6898, 6904, 
6909, 6911, 6913 

Learning/Escape (SEE Escape) Н 

Learning/Incidental (SEE Learning) | , 7 

Learning/Instrumental (SEE Conditioning 
Operant, Rat/Conditioning in) m 

Learning/Maze (see also Rat/Maze Learning 


in) 
6453, 6668, 6731, 6733, 6763 
Learning/Motor 
6237, 6259, 6342 ү, ing) 
Learning/Over (SEE Learning) 
/Paired Associa! 


ite 
6202, 6257, 6286, 6287, 6290, 6305, ze 
6315, 6322, 6370, 6376, 6906, 7005, 7006, 
7845, 7854 
Learning/Probability 
Eni 6262, 6280, 6905, 6910, 6916, a 
Learning/Reversal (see also Discrimina 
Reversal) 
6444, 6728, 6731 
Learning/Serial 
QUE 6259, 6260, 6284, 6308, 6326, 6329, 
6333, 6363, 6917 eae 
/Verbal (see also Learning/Paired 
Associate 
6257, 5559, 6274, 6276, 6278, 6279, 6281, 


6282, 6283, 6285, 6288, 6289, 6293, 6297, 
7592, 7682, 7845 
Legibility (SEE Display, Writing) 
Leisure (SEE Recreation) 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal, Rat/Lesions in, Cat/Lesions in) 
6423, 6604 
Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, Personal- 
ity Trait) 
Licensing (SEE Law) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color) 
6098, 6126, 6139, 6158, 6159, 6401, 6408, 
6490, 6512, 6513, 6518, 6526, 6529, 6532, 
6533, 6538, 6539, 6560, 6561, 6567, 6572, 
6579, 6618, 6656, 6701, 6720, 6760, 6764, 
6802, 6886, 7578 
Light Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Liking (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Linguistics (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 
Perception) 
Literature 
7630, 7987 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal) 
Localization 
6108, 6490, 6578 
Logic (see also Thinking) 
6351, 6377, 7179, 7184, 7783 
Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
Longitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 
Loudness (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) _ 
Love (SEE Emotion) "ЖЫШ 
Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) ` 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Lying (SEE Deception) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 

7196, 7511 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 

Machine (SEE Apparatus) 

ae ‘Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 
ology, 

Management (see also Business, Leadership) 
7042, 7386, 7962, 7964, 7976, 7984, 7991, 
7992, 7993, 7994, 7995, 7996, 7997, 7998, 
7999, 8000, 8002, 8003, 8004, 8005 

Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 

Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 

M WAR 
anifest Anxiet i 

Машаны у (SEE Anxiety) 

6062, 6613, 7191, 7193, 7194, 7195, 7196, 
7232, 7237, 7277, 7468 

Marital Problems (see also Family Therapy) 
7052, 7277, 7448, 7450 

Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 
sumer Behavior) 

Marriage (see also Family, Sexual Behavior) 
7009, 7033, 7049, 7051, 7052, 7053, 7059, 
7064, 7234, 7381, 7562 

Masculinity (SEE Sex Role) 
asking (see also Interference) 

6102, 6122, 6130, 6131, 6133, 6138, 6143, 
6164, 6166, 6170, 6175, 6178, 6182, 6197, 
6519, 6760 

Masochism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

y bees (SEE Group, Social Behavior- 
uman’ 

Mass Media (SEE Communication/Mass) 
laternal Behavior (see also Mother, Parent- 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 

6581, 6675, 6690, 6693, 6696, 6698, 6699, 

M: 6700, 6703, 6705, 6763, 6860 
lathematics (see also Number) 

6070, 6072, 6073, 6074, 6078, 6079, 6083, 
6384, 6659, 6683, 7682, 7702, 7757, 7848, 

m 7868, 7871, 7917, 7933 T 

Bu Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-Ani- 
а] 
Maturation (see also Development) 
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7023, 7038, 7099 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality) 
Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
Meaning (see also Semantics) 
6289, 6290, 6316, 6324, 6352, 7176, 7224, 
7522, 7510 


leaningfulness 
6281, 6287, 6305, 6318, 6330, 6355, 6358, 
6372, 7185 
Measurement (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
6065, 6073, 6083, 6104, 6118, 6406, 6755, 
7254, 7664, 7838, 7988 
Mediating Response (SEE Mediation) 
Mediation 


6299, 6904, 7168, 7573 
Medicine (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


gery) 
6035, 7301, 7650, 7656, 7658, 7756, 7773, 
7780, 7964 
Месу (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 
tion) 
6062, 6077, 6099, 6229, 6246, 6297, 6301, 
6302, 6303, 6307, 6309, 6310, 6311, 6312, 
6313, 6314, 6315, 6316, 6317, 6319, 6330, 
6339, 6341, 6343, 6344, 6371, 6467, 6479, 
6482, 6500, 6607, 6741, 6893, 6903, 6906, 
n 7012, 7181, 7274, 7581, 7682, 7880, 
8 


M 


Memory/Short Term 

6306, 6324, 6325, 6326, 6327, 6329, 6330, 

6333, 6334, 6335, 6336, 6337, 6338, 6340, 

6342, 6343, 6345, 6366, 6587, 6588, 6741, 
Meningitis SEE Nen System/Disorder of) 

ervous System/ Disorder 

Menstruation (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (SEE Development) . 
Neurosis, Psychosis, 


7492, 7527, 7544, 7548, 7553, 7606, 7613 
Mental Health (see also Adjustment/Personal 


& Social, Community Services 
6993, 7068, 7283, 7394, 7454, 7518, 7546, 


75471, 7549, 7550, 7557, 7558, 7654, 7656, 
7657, 7664, 7689, 7719, 7752, 7801, 7900, 


7959 
M & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
titutionalization) 
E 7283, 7995) 1305, 7340, 7381, 7382, 
7383, 7384, 7387, 7388, 7389, 7390, 7394, 
7450, 7493, 7524, 1527, 146 7653 
tal He 
Мело, Н 7563 
Mental Hygiene SEE Mental Health) 
Mental (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 
Mental Processes 

6039, 6042, 6106, 6225, 6527, 6637, 7207, 
7103, 7834, 8029 b 
Mental Retardation (see also next headings, 


Learning, Learnin| Disorders) 
7296, Tel. 7565. 7635, 7636, 7637, 7638, 
7639, 7641, 7642 


Retardation/ of 
iio 7423, 1549, 7615, 7635, 7640, 7643 
Mental /Education in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Retardation) 
Mental Ri /Learning in 
7644, 7781, 7783, 7784, 7786 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
7278, 7390, 7392, 7641 
Mental Refardation/Vocational Rehabilitation 
& Training in 
7634 ЕЗ 
Meprobamate (SEE Tranquilizer) 
M 6564, 6567, 6568, C 6572, 6599, 6626, 
95, 7510, 
te бае experimen 
thods, Teaching Methods, “xp? - 
en Measurement, Survey, Experimental 
Design) 
ix 


6071, 6084, 6094, 6106, 6113, 6228, 638: 
7056, 7102, 7531 ра 
Metropolitan Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 

Environment 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Migration (SEE Social Processes) 
Milieu n (SEE Mental Hospital/Pro- 
"i p Е араа Is in) 

see also Personnel/Mili 
309, 7437, 7501, 7969, 1999 A0 


Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinkin; 

ут Multiphasic лш й Inventory 
7266, 7268, 7284, 7469, 7473, 7485, 7494 

Minority Group (SEE Ethnology) 

MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 


uly Ded 

Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 
Socioeconomic Status) 

Model (see also Imitation) 
6070, 6071, 6072, 6074, 6075, 6089, 6090, 
6137, 6230, 6269, 6270, 6345, 6348, 6352, 
6357, 6384, 6385, 6729, 6762, 6908, 6922, 
6931, 6969, 6971, 7071, 7077, 7124, 7151, 
7392, 7492, 7693, 7756, 7796, 7801, 7849, 
7994, 8002, 8017 


Money 
6224, 6245, 6981, 7024, 7027, 7081, 7121, 
7230, 7390, 7455, 7652, 7687, 7799, 7866, 
7996, 7999, 8015 

Mone (SEE Mental Retardation) 

Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 


Му 

6391, 6433, 6436, 6453, 6456, 6468, 6553, 

6582, 6584, 6622, 6677, 6687, 6689, 6690, 
bee) 6698, 6699, 6700, 6703, 6836, 6838, 


Mt /Learning in 
un^ бв, 030, 6741, 6764, 6769, 6772, 


6857 
Mood (SEE Emotion) 
Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 


tion. 
Many (SEE Value & Values, Religion, Eth- 


ics) 
Mother (see also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent-Child Relations) 
6945, 6961, 6973, 6975, 6976, 6977, 7034, 
7040, 7067, 7189, 7290, 7321, 7421, 7m, 
7512, 7521, 7563, 7628, 7689, 7752, 7796, 
7810, 7889 
Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Rearing) 
Motlon (SEE Movement) 
Motion Pictures (SEE Film) ү 
Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 


p 6063, 6099, 6215, 6220, 2 6222, 


1414, 7463, 7541, 7551, 7671, 7679, 7682, 


"dees 6676, 6710, 6717, 6720, 6789, 6811 


Motivation/ Learning (SEE Learning, Motiva- 


7349, 7600 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/ Motor) 
otor Performance 
M 6095, 6099, 6144, 6165, 6208, 6215, 6225, 
6234, 6235, 6236, 6237, 6238, 6239, 6240, 
6241, 6242, 6243, 6253, 6268, 6342, 6396, 
6402, 6406, 6429, 6549, 6652, 6890, 6891, 
6892, 6895, 6902, 6915, 6940, 6948, 7226, 
7484, 7580, 7600, 7625, 7644, 7787, 7862, 
7980, 8011 d 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/ Motor, 
Muscle) 
6195, 6409, 6413, 6420, 6422, 6426, 6427, 
6460, 6492, 6503, 6540, 6628, 6888, 6982, 
7487, 7683, 7686 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 


^ 


20 


Mouse 
6398, 6399, 6423, 6446, 6451, 6490, 6581, 
6593, 6594, 6604, 6612, 6621, 6622, 6645, 
6647, 6648, 6649, 6658, 6666, 6667, 6692, 
6696, 6716, 6719, 6720, 6763, 6782, 6852, 


6856 

Mouth (SEE Body) 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
6033, 6098, 6112, 6121, 6135, 6235, 6236, 
6241, 6242, 6342, 6711, 6738, 6902, 6952, 
6982, 7980 

Movement/, (SEE Gestalt Psycholo- 

gy, Visual Perception) 
Illusion (SEE Illusion) 
EE Disease, Nervous Sys- 


Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
6114, 6225, 6236, 6392, 6418, 6494, 6509, 
6523, 6540, 6549, 6603, 6634, 6753, 6887, 
7310, 7446, 7584, 7602, 7651 

Muscle Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 


_ 6028, 6162, 6949, 7824, 7837, 7905, 7918 
Mutism (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
rosis, Personality Trait) 
Narcosis (SEE Sleep, Drug Therapy) 
Narcotics (SEE Drugs, Drug Addiction) 
Natural Observation (SEE Observation) 
Navy (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Need (see also Motivation) 
6212, 6292, 7026, 7105, 7118, 7159, 7198, 
7396, 7863, 7! 
Need Achievement (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 


(его 

6028, 6908, 6919, 6923, 6938, 6949, 6950, 
6970, 6984, 7011, 7034, 7035, 7036, 7037, 
7038, 7039, 7041, 7045, 7055, 7067, 7079, 
7086, 7139, 7186, 7319, 7558, 7672, 7673, 
7674, 7684, 7699, 7708, 7725, 7748, 7779, 
Bo 7799, 7814, 7820, 7825, 7838, 7839, 
7868, 7873, 7886, 7892, 7940, 7955 

Neonate (see also Infancy) 
6782, 6843, 6887, 7619 

Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 


Nervous (see al: t headii 
$406, 0037, 902 o пект Readings) 

Nervous System/Autonomic — —— 

Nervous System/: rie 


‘Central 
6410, 6412, 6413, 6501, 
6603, 6604, 6621, 6647 
Nervous ere Оон: of 
7349, 7376, 7600, 7602, 7604, 7605, 7606, 
7607, 7608, 7609, 7610, 7614, 7615, 7616, 
190 7618, 7619, 7620, 7621, 7667, 7772, 
] 


Мөкү 

6115, 6230, 6402, 6404, 6409, 6463, 6501, 
6509, 6510, 6526, 6578, 6637, 7173, 7280, 
7328, 7572, 7611 

Neurology-Animal 
6388, 6392, 6403, 6407, 6408, 6413, 6414, 
6415, 6416, 6418, 6441, 6476, 6490, 6492, 
6494, 6495, 6496, 6498, 6503, 6504, 6505, 
EM 6532, 6534, 6557, 6559, 6578, 6626, 


Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 

Ne (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 

МЕЗ & Neuroticism (see also specific neu- 
roses, 
6407, 6670, 6898, 7091, 7206, 7284, 7286, 
7290, 7294, 7320, 7331, 7339, 7355, 7364, 
7368, 7428, 7430, 7483, 7489, 7490, 7491, 
T 7499, 7501, 7504, 7506, 7542, 7650, 

News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 


26531, 6550, бт, 
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Mass) 

Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 

Nictitating Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 

Nowe (im also Audition, Sound) 
6130, 6161, 6166, 6175, 6178, 6182, 6191, 
6227, 6258, 6519, 6587, 6642, 6647, 6652, 
6657, 6692, 6711, 6764, 6831, 7582, 7584, 
7837, 7978 

Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 

Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 

Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communica- 
tion/Nonverbal) 

Noradrenalin (SEE Hormone) 


Norepinephrine (SEE Hormone) 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 


ence) 
6955, 7035, 7108 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 
Bs (see also Mathematics) 


Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


(SEE Physique) 
Obesity ysique) 
6028 


ation 
6150, 6226, 6269, 6271, 6687, 6689, 6704, 
6729, 6762, 6850, 7153, 7168, 7316, 7334, 


7695, 7741 
(see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 
Trait) 
7280, 7416, 7491, 7496 
(see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work Analysis) 
6241, 6973, 7011, 7023, 7025, 7027, 7032, 
7040, 7043, 7053, 7084, 7129, 7234, 7258, 
7286, 7435, 7663, 7708, 7945, 7946, 7951, 
7977, 7983, 7993 
Choice (see also Guidance/Vo- 


Eg 
PES 259, 7556, 7687, 7798, 7805, 7949, 


QUEM Interest 
7260, 7728, 7802, 7900, 7946, 7947, 
7948, Sep. 7950 
7545, 7648 Кору zb 
Осапорашу E Environment) 
Oedipus (SE! Gehais Theory) 
Old Age (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (SEE Smell) 
Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/Ac- 
tivity in) 


Behavior (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 


Opinion (see also Attitude) 
Optic ne тоат 7156, 7794, 8003 
егүе (SEE Neurology, Neuroanato: 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theos) 
Mich сарчаи, & ао (SEE 
Organizational Structure 
un. Ur Ds ES 7557, 7973, 7976, 
, , , , 8000, 8001, 
8003, 8004, 8005, 8006, 8017 p. 


RES 7656, 7964, 7987, 8000, 8005 
tal 

6101, 6112, 6127, 6285, 6352, 6439, 6495, 
6506, 6528, 6765, 6766, 7598, 7766 


Orienting Response (SEE Orientatio: 
Outpatient (SEE "Treatment/ Outpatien) 
8) 


One (SEE Learning) 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


ant) 


о! 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 
6196, 6743, 6996, 7273, 7539, 7621 
Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 
Palsy (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
Paralysis (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
Paranola (sce also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Personality Trait) 
490, 7520, 7676 


4033, 6053, 6035, 6036, 6037, 6038 


Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) 

Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela- 
tions) 
6901, 6945, 6956, 6959, 6960, 6961, 6972, 


7686, 7697, 7841, 8032 
Parkinson’s Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 
Disorder of) 


Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paternal vation (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Relations) 
(SEE Etiology) 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
7650 


егп 

6126, 6127, 6138, 6154, 6179, 6180, 6508, 

7008, 7576, 7768 
Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 
Post Каке SEE Е, ) 

(SEE Emotion. 

Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 
Peers. 


6960, 6971, 6987, 6991, 7361, 7413, 7696, 
7807, 7841, 7890, 7912, 7935 

Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 

Perception (see also next headings, Intersen- 
sory Processes, Childhood/Perception in) 
6062, 6063, 6106, 6212, 6253, 6334, 6345, 
6368, 7210, 7229 

Perception/Auditory (SEE Auditory Регсер- 
tion) 


тев 
6135, 6145, 6147, 6148, 6149, 6150, 6151, 


6954 


птен & Shape 
6154, 6155, 6156, 6157, 6297, 6366, 6924, 
6998, 7569, 7579, 7598 
Size 


"n 
6109, 6110, 6112, 6127, 6128, 6140, 6150, 
6998, 7579, 7598 \ 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
/5 


6079, 6107, 6145, 6146, 6149, 6243, 6873 


6894, 7001, 7624, 7742, 8033, 8035 
/Ti 


те 
6117, 6118, 6119, 6120, 6121, 6210, 6456, 
6587, 6638, 6925, 7221 TE 
Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception 
Perception Welght (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Perceptual Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depriva- 
tion/Sensory) A 
Performance (see also Job Performance; 
tor Performance) 
6217, 6359, 7149 СЕ, 
Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Thi 
inj 


(see also next headings, Cui. 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes 5 
Personality, the various personality trany 

6062, 6063, 6215, 6987, 6993, 7014, 7 A 
7143, 7150, 7166, 7201, 7261, 7272, 172% 
7385, 7462, 7473, 7541, 7571, 7683, 779% 
7804, 7974, 8033 


6983, 71 23 
'orrelates 
062, 7081, 7220, 7222, 7223, 7231, 726%, 


7284, 7818 : Я 
Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas 


urement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Distur- 
bance, Neurosis) 
Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 
Personality Measurement 
6964, 7213, 7252, 7256, 7260, 7262, 7268, 
7269, 7270, 7425, 7878, 7879, 7898 
Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 
Personality Theory 
6684, 7197, 7266 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
6367, 6378, 7008, 7145, 7147, 7150, 7163, 
7203, 7209, 7211, 7214, 7220, 7224, 7226, 
7229, 7234, 7238, 7251, 7267, 7551, 7630, 
7706, 7798, 7803, 7817, 7826, 7878, 7889, 
7979, 7995 
Personality/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 
Personality/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) 
Personnel (see also next headings) 
7945, 7951, 7952, 7954, 7964, 7982, 7988, 
7998, 8003, 8035 
Personnel/ Industrial 
7962, 7966, 7970, 7972, 7915, 1979, 7981, 
7984, 7985, 7986, 7987, 7990, 7992, 7999, 
8006, 8036 
Personnel/Military 
6092, 6652, 7138, 7192, 7437, 7442, 7452, 
Шр 7965, 7978, 7980, 7993, 8021, 8032, 
4 
Personnel/Psychological (see also Counselor, 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Therapist) 
6101, 7285, 7291, 7303, 7305, 7306, 7356, 
D 7470, 7518, 7560, 7648, 7657, 7670, 
Persuasion (see also Interpersonal Influence, 
Social Influence) 
EN 7076, 7094, 7131, 7223 
ienomenol 
7350, Ed 
Phenylketonuria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 
order, Mental Retardation) 
Philosophy (see also Existentialism) 
6050, 7481 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
7280, 7491, 7496 
Phoneme (SEE Word, Language) 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, Lan- 


guage) 
Photic (SEE Light) 
Photograph (SEE Picture) 
Physical Education (SEE Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Child- 
hood/Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) 
7273, 7286, 7543, 7566, 7674 
Physical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Phys- 
ical Therapy) 
Physician 
7301, 7355, 7507, 7554, 7646 
поба Correlates (see also Stress/Phys- 
iological 
6063, 6391, 6417, 6495, 6500, 6528, 6530, 
6553, 6672, 7219, 7860, 7971 
Physiological Psychology 
Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
6089, 6090, 6394, 6659, 7532, 8010 
Physlology/ Sensis (see also Vision/Physiol- 
ову of) 
6387, 6545, 6546, 6547, 6548, 6550, 6552, 
6553, 6555, 6558, 6559, 6873 
Physique (see also Body) 
6221, 6957, 6991, 7166, 7635 
Piaget/J. (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
lem Solving in, Childhood/Development in) 
Picture 
6219, 6289, 6290, 6304, 6326, 6954, 7938 
Picture-Frustration (SEE  Projective Tech- 
nique) 
Pigeon 
6520, 6597, 6732, 6760, 6765, 6768, 6771, 
6793, 6795, 6797, 6810, 6811, 6812, 6816, 
6818, 6828, 6846, 6869 2 
Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 
Pitch (SEE Sound, Audition) 
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Pituitary (SEE Gland, Hormone) 

PK (SEE Parapsychology) 

Placebo (SEE Drug Effects) 

P (SEE Childhood/Social Behavior in, 

Play ‘The x ЕЕ sy hoth Chil 
;chotherapy/Children) 

Pleasure (SEE Emotion) ) 

Poisson Distribution (SEE Statistics) 

Police (SEE Crime & Criminals, Law) 


Behavior 
6992, 7055, 7057, 7072, 7078, 7079, 7081, 
7164, 7237, 7265, 7687, 7721, 7910 
Politics (SEE Political Behavior, Government) 
Pollution (SEE Environment) 
Popularity (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, So- 
cial Approval) 


D 7024, 7195, 7442, 7492, 7512, 7549, 
Population Control (SEE Birth Control) 
Porteus Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 


ratus) 

Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
6190, 6396, 6477, 6478, 6484, 6506, 6511, 
6516, 6517, 6518, 6519, 6520, 6523, 6525, 
6526, 6529, 6530, 6532, 6533, 6534, 6535, 
6536, 6538, 6539, 6540, 6541, 6542, 6543, 
6547, 7578 

Poverty A E Socioeconomic Status, Child- 

hood/Disadvantaged) 
Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influence) 


Practice 
6112, 6116, 6237, 6260, 6302, 6325, 6685, 


6989 
Precognition (SEE Parapsychology) 
Prediction te also Achievement/Prediction 
of Academic) 
6072, 6134, 6209, 6231, 6247, 6254, 6255, 
6270, 6279, 6352, 6353, 6386, 7008, 7204, 
7250, 7432, 7437, 7550, 7551, 7590, 7591, 
7609, 7610, 7728, 7953 


Preference 
6125, 6156, 6222, 6332, 6378, 6397, 6421, 
6574, 6596, 6697, 6707, 6708, 6724, 6786, 
6879, 6882, 6888, 7187, 7216, 7238, 7598, 
7650, 7789 


6579, 6691, 6887, 6987, 7067, 7512 


6028, 7013, 7035, 7041, 1086, 7224 
Prenatal Environment (SEE Pregnancy) 
Preschool Children (SEE Childhood/Pre- 

l) 
се Rate (SEE Interval/Interstimu- 


lus) 


Learning/Probability, 


É 6086, 6231, 6247, 6252, 6254, 
6265, 6303, 6357, 6379, 6380, 6659, 6729, 


› 6795, 7122, 7149, 7261, 7459. 
6789, Learning (SEE Learning/Probabil- 


ity) Й ; 
Problem. (see also Choice Behavior, 
SERRA Childhood/Concepts & 
blem Solving in) 
POS. 6224, 6360, 2361, 6363, 6364, 6365, 
6367, 6368, 6373, 6377, 7010, 7120, 7255, 
7503, 7683, 7693, 7761, 7901 


& Scorin; 
Poe pens (see es Teaching 


Aids 
ЧӨЙ, 1593, i2 7919, Me 7936, 7942 
ig (SEE Computer 
а PE Cere- 
Projective T sec also Rorschach Test) 
6944, 6 A 6957, 6962, 7197, 7263, 

7328, 7398, 7428, 1472 

(SEE ‘Communication, Commu- 


ication/Mass, Persuasion) ӯ 
паро (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 


Prostitution (SEE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 
xi 


ior) 
Protestantism (SEE Religion) 
Psychedelic Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
Panes, Diagnosis (SEE 
is Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Hospital (БЁР Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
7292, 7295, 7352, 7358, 7371, 7378, 7382, 
7383, 7388, 7424, 7434, 7442, 7485, 7488, 
7493, 7664 
chiatric Patient Treatment (see also Case 
eport-Treatment, Treatment/Out atient) 
7285, 7288, 7329, 7383, 7384, 7389, 7391, 
7431, 7448 
Psychiatric Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 


7304, 7307, 7314, 7340, 7431, 7437, 7486 
Psychiatry (see ‘also Psychotherapy, Child Psy- 


chiatry) 
7012, 7068, 7308, 7310, 7312, 7313, 7314, 
7315, 7316, 7319, 7329, 7429, 7438, 7476, 
7553, 7653 


Psychiatry Abroad 
7285, 7311, 7390 

Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
7280, 7318, 7319, 7321, 7324, 7325, 7331, 
7335, 7336, 7339, 7340, 7341, 7342, 7344, 
7346, 7347, 7352, 7356, 7364, 7412, 7498, 


7499 
Psychoanalyst (SEE Psychiatrist) 


Psychoanalytic A rs 
6052, 6962, 7372, 7395, 7396, 7397, 7398, 
7399, 7403, 7404, 7407, 7409, 7410, 7412, 
7415, 7416, 7630 


Psychoanalytic Theory 
6029, 6032, 6039, 6041, 6044, 6046, 6050, 
6051, 6052, 6053, 6203, 7322, 7330, 7342, 
7346, 7372, 7395, 7396, 7397, 7399, 7400, 
7401, 7402, 7405, 7406, 7408, 7409, 7410, 
7411, 7414, 7415, 7477, 7483, 7508, 7515, 
7542, 7553 
Psychoanalytic Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Clinical Judgment, 
Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 


Ойор of). 
7271, 7276, 7285, 7296, 7320, 7345, 7350, 
7381, 7383, 7417, 7418, 7419, 7420, 7421, 
7423, 7424, 7426, 7427, 7428, 7429, 7431, 
22 7433, 7434, 7435, 7436, 7442, 7449, 7455, 
sse P TEE Pocholtetam/O 
Ps; ( sychotherapy/Group, 
Psychotherapy/Meth: in) 
Psychokinesis (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 


- Psycholinguistics 
7173, 7457, 7588, 7897 


Ps; 
6055, 6056, 6057, 7015, 7266, 7309, 7340, 
о 7948 
ША 6042, 6054, 6156, 7044, 7849, 7895 
Psychology Abroad 
6057, 6058, 6060, 6061, 7685 


chology/History of 
ШТА 6030, 6031, 6032, 6039, 6060, 6684, 
7014, 7017, 7325, 7341, 7342 ho 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & Testing, Statistics) 
ichomotor 


Performance (SEE Motor Per- 
formance) 


Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 


duro 7298 7332, 7385, 7426, 7438, 7492, 
7494, 7497, 7531, 7543, 7720 
(SEE Mental Disorder) 
(SEE Drug Effects, Drug 
Therapy, Biochemistry) 
Ps; m 
á 4, 6149, 6391, 6550 5 
Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psychol- 


peri sis & Psychotkc (see also Mental Dis- 


rder, specific psychoses) 
“063, Tn. 780, 7286, 7294, 7333, 7430, 
7443, 7483, 7510, 7511, 7512, 7513, 7544 
Psychosis/Children (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 


sis in) 
Psychosomatic Disorder 
7328, 7541, 7542 Я 
ichosomatic Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
Disorder, M SEE Th i 
Psychotherapist erapist 
ру Насау (see also next headings, Веһау- 
ior Therapy, Drug Therapy, Family Ther- 
apy, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
Treatment) 
6035, 6062, 6987, 7277, 7280, 7296, 7322, 
7323, 7325, 7330, 7337, 7338, 7350, 7363, 
7372, 7431, 7436, 7450, 7476, 7790 


chotherapy / Children 

7318, 7321, 7327, 7328, 7331, 7332, 7334, 

7348, 7351, 7357, usi. (SEP Pech 
Psychotherapy/Client tered усһо- 

thera] y/ Methods in) А 
Жс Group (see also Family Ther- 


apy) 
6201, 6980, 7098, 7117, 7265, 7326, 7334, 
7337, 7355, 7356, 7357, 7358, 7359, 7360, 
7361, 7362, 7364, 7417 
/ Methods 


aol in 
6063, 7323, 7325, 7331, 7337, 7340, 7343, 
7356, 7362, 7371, 7391, 7431 


Psychotherapy/Research in 
7123, 7329, о; 7362 
орен Shat erm 
ШЕТ) 7327, 7345 
Puberty (SEE Adolescence) 
Public Opinion (SEE Opinion) 
Pulse (SEE Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
Rate) 
Puni: 


ishment 

6615, 6776, 6825, 6827, 6828, 6832, 6908, 
7228, 7365, 7459, 7929 

Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
(see also Inventory, Scale, Sur- 


vey) 
6209, 7002, 7050, 7107, 7424, 7463 


Rabbit 
6440, 6462, 6495, 6496, 6503, 6505, 6507, 
6512, 6525, 6528, 6539, 6540, 6541, 6598, 
6601, 6744, 6746, 6747 
Race (SEE Ethnology) 
Race Relations (SEE Integration, Social Move- 
ments) 
liation 
6388 
Radio (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Ranking (SEE Measurement, Scale, Scaling) 
Rapid Eye Movement (see also Dream & 
reaming, Slee] 
6199, 6202, 6204, 6205, 6206 
Rat (see also next headings) 
6401, 6408, 6498, 6557, 6651, 6653, 6675, 
6679, 6694, 6835, 6849, 6852, 6854 
Rat/Activity in 
6422, 6430, 6461, 6592, 6609, 6614, 6616, 
6714, 6718, 6723, 6806, 6837, 6867 
Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance in 
6414, 6447, 6452, 6455, 6459, 6465, 6469, 
6479, 6482, 6486, 6575, 6591, 6610, 6611, 
6622, 6624, 6629, 6630, 6680, 6681, 6685, 
6713, 6726, 6729, 6773, 6774, 6775, 6777, 
6778, 6779, 6780, 6781, 6783, 6784, 6785, 
6788, 6805, 6813, 6814, 6830 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in 
6463, 6465, 6466, 6467, 6469, 6474, 6475, 
6478, 6479, 6482, 6485, 6486, 6487, 6489, 
6564, 6590, 6617 
Rat/Coi in 
6447, 6466, 6474, 6573, 6583, 6619, 6623, 
6629, 6636, 6650, 6680, 6681, 6734, 6735, 
6736, 6737, 6740, 6748, 6749, 6751, 6752, 
6777, 6779, 6784, 6785, 6790, 6794, 6801, 
6807, 6820, 6821, 6822, 6824, 6828, 6829, 
6830, 6831, 6834 
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Rat/Deprivation in 
6430, 6438, 6485, 6579, 6596, 6631, 6708, 
6721, 6722, 6736, 6790, 6791, 6796, 6804, 
6809, 6826, 6827, 6845, 6854, 6863, 6867 

Rat/Discrimination in 
6435, 6442, 6458, 6565, 6591, 6608, 6702, 
6740,. 6749, 6758, 6759, 6761, 6762, 6766, 
6767, 6770, 6773, 6780, 6799, 6805, 6813, 
6814, 6817 

Rat/Drug Effects in 
6387, 6467, 6564, 6565, 6566, 6568, 6583, 
6589, 6590, 6591, 6592, 6595, 6596, 6599, 
6600, 6602, 6606, 6608, 6609, 6610, 6611, 
6613, 6614, 6615, 6616, 6617, 6619, 6620, 
6621, 6622, 6623, 6624, 6625, 6627, 6629, 
6630, 6631, 6788 

Rat/Extinction in 
6435, 6458, 6575, 6595, 6736, 6761, 6788, 
6800, 6801, 6805, 6813, 6814, 6819, 6822, 
n 6825, 6826, 6829, 6830, 6831, 6833, 
68: 


Rat/| in 
6458, 6467, 6564, 6565, 6573, 6591, 6606, 
6680, 6702, 6726, 6729, 6759, 6762, 6766, 
6767, 6770, 6778, 6792, 6800 
Rat/Lesions in 
6387, 6397, 6401, 6421, 6422, 6428, 6429, 
6430, 6431, 6432, 6434, 6435, 6437, 6438, 
6442, 6446, 6447, 6450, 6452, 6455, 6457, 
6458, 6459, 6461, 6469, 6576, 6580, 6583 
Rat/Maze in 
6, 6706, 6718 


6565, 6583, 66 

Rat/Motivation in 
6421, 6457, 6596, 6606, 6631, 6662, 6665, 
6706, 6707, 6708, 6713, 6715, 6721, 6722, 
6723, 6724, 6726, 6794, 6796, 6798, 6803, 
6804, 6809, 6832 

астыў & Reinforcement Schedule 


in 
6435, 6438, 6572, 6589, 6595, 6619, 6622, 
6706, 6715, 6722, 6752, 6758, 6761, 6762, 
6770, 6773, 6790, 6791, 6792, 6794, 6796, 
6798, 6799, 6800, 6801, 6802, 6803, 6804, 
6805, 6806, 6807, 6808, 6809, 6813, 6814, 
6817, 6819, 6820, 6821, 6822, 6823, 6824, 
6825, 6826, 6829, 6831, 6832, 6833, 6834 

Rat/Shock & Shock Effects in 
6446, 6447, 6452, 6465, 6623, 6713, 6758, 
6774, 6775, 6777, 6783, 6785, 6827, 6828, 
6831, 6832, 6833, 6837, 6845 

Rat/Stress Effects in 
6566, 6644, 6650, 6651, 6751 


Rating (see also Rating Scale) 
6358, 6378, 6901, 7676 
Rating Scale 
6967, 7145, 7300, 7374, 7420, 7727, 7732, 
7821, 7981 
leaction Time 


6115, 6146, 6174, 6208, 6233, 6244, 6245, 

6246, 6247, 6248, 6249, 6250, 6251, 6252, 

6253, 6254, 6255, 6302, 6303, 6338, 6386, 

6396, 6530, 7586, 7591, 7616, 7627 
(SEE Display, Writing) 


6284, 6347, 6898, 7174, 7685, 7690, 7727, 
7743, 7160, 7165, 7766, 7777, 7789, 7831. 
7835, 7841, 7843, 7846, 7847, 7855, 7859, 
ЖЕ. Де. dot i 7883, 7903, 7911, 
d 920, 7926, 7927, 7938, 
mS 8030 lag 
see also Education/! 
eu етет ( lucation/Spe- 
, 6944, 7287, 7457, 7590, 7598, 77. 
à 2162, Т ЕЕ 15S 7766, 7767, 7768, т 
'easoning Logic, Thinking, Cogniti 
Categorical Behavior) E M 
Recall ia also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 
tion; 
6200, 6202, 6216, 6257, 6276, 6284, 6285, 
6286, 6296, 6298, 6300, 6301, 6304, 6305, 
6306, 6308, 6309, 6313, 6320, 6321, 6322, 
6323, 6324, 6326, 6328, 6331, 6332, 6333, 
6334, 6344, 6908, 6917, 6939, 7101, 7849, 
7853, 7864, 7869 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 


20) 
6074, 6131, 6138, 6141, 6162, 6180, 6185, 


6250, 6297, 6306, 6314, 6317, 6319, 6327, 
6336, 6337, 6339, 6366, 6881, 6897, 7182, 
7297, 7958 


'ecreation 
6966, 6979, 7027, 7199, 7214, 7379, 7503 
Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 
sponse, Muscle) 
6158, 6407, 6418, 6439, 6460, 6523, 6551, 
6647, 7584, 7651 


крот (SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
lems, Statistics) 


Rehabilitation (see also Counseling, Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial) 

7380, 7386, 7545, 7548, 7560 

Rehabilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental Re- 
tardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
RE in) 

7286, 7380, 7524, 7551 

Reinforcement (see also next headings, Rat/ 

Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


in) 
6292, 6369, 6406, 6433, 6510, 6728, 6730, 
6738, 6789, 6793, 6797, 6846, 6879, 6884, 
6886, 6907, 6916, 6959, 6970, 7138, 7200, 
7445, 7466, 7699, 7705, 7752, 7771, 7812, 
7866, 7909, 7917 


lorcement Schedule 
6231, 6291, 6293, 6294, 6515, 6597, 6690, 
6732, 6768, 6789, 6795, 6810, 6811, 6812, 
6815, 6816, 6818, 6846, 6907, 7119, 7909 
Reinforcement 


7682 
/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 
Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) n 
Reinforcement/Secondary (SEE Reinforce- 


Reinforcement/Social 
6885, 6891, 6913, 6915, 6931, 6938, 7474, 
7699, 7705, 7839, 7925, 7929, 7940, 7944 
Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 
Reliabil 


$661 7078, 7266, 7300, 7420, 7436, 7614, 
7733, 7734, 7735, 7739, 7740, 7741, 7743, 
7746, 7947 


986, 6993, 7023, 7025, 7026, 7027, 7043, 
7044, 7045, 7089, 7097, 7107, 7117, 7134, 
7178, 7222, 7237, 7267, 1271, 7283, 7308, 
7381, 7383, 7553, 7554, 7562, 7674, 7720, 
7725 

REM (SEE оше Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospital- 
ization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 
Repetition (SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 


6331, 6411, dem 7648 
Reptile (SEE Animals) е 
Research (see also Experimentation) 
6038, 6064, 6065, 6094, 6144, 6682, 6996, 
7007, 7051, 7386, 7967, 7996, 8016, 8023 
Research Methods 
6040, 6059, 6063, 6064, 6065, 6066, 6068, 
6081, 6109, 6158, 6873, 7170, 7695 
Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 


6393, 6634, 6646, 6648, 6887, 7464, 7542, 
8011 
ater, (see also Conditioned Response: 
nditioned Emotional Response) n 
6226, 6243, 6244, 6386, 6749, 6937, 7018, 
7070 à 
Response Latency (SEE Reaction Time) 
Response Set (SEE Set) 
Response/Delayed (SEE. Response) 
Retardate (SEÉ Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Memory. Recall, Recog- 


nition) 
6063, 6237, 6281, 6294, 6295, 6299, 6301, 


6306, 6308, 6309, 6311, 6318, 6340, 6606. 
26, 6774, 6903, 6943, 6953, 
33, 7922, 7924, 7937 
Retina (see also Eye) 
6139, 6140, 6151, 6532, 6538, 6554, 6560, 
6719, 6869 


Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
Gerontology) 

Retrieval (SEE Information) 

Reviews 


6144, 6360, 6383, 6577, 7552, 7595, 7690 

Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
6224, 6270, 6272, 6908, 7694 

Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 
lanism) 

Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Aggres- 
sion, Social Movements) 

Risk Takin, 
6380, 6383, 7100, 7125, 7128, 7130, 7149, 
7216, 7225, 7221, 7459, 7812 

Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group Dynam- 
ics, Risk Taking) 

RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 

Role 
6988, 7053, 7090, 7108, 7161, 7217, 7281, 
ү 7302, 7313, 7315, 7317, 7364, 7664, 

Role Playing (SEE Role) 

Rorschach Test (see also Projective Technique) 
7272, 7426 

Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study (SEE 
Projective Technique) 

Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
Performance) 

Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 

Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 

Rural Environment (see also Community, Ur- 
ban & Suburban Environment) 
6934, 7042, 7088, 7091, 7222, 7239, 7657, 
7667, 7748, 7868, 7939, 7972, 7990 

Russia (SEE USSR) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Safety (see also Driving) 
8008, 8020, 8023, 8024, 8031, 8032, 8033, 
8034, 8035, 8036 
Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical, 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) 
Scale (see also Attitude Measurement, Inven- 
tory, Rating Scale, Testing Methods) 
7038, 7072, 7105, 7114, 7269, 7698, 7863, 
7940, 7946 
Scaling (see also Measurement) 
6076, 6079, 7163, 7744 
Scanning (SEE Detection) 
hizophrenia (see also next heading 
6062, 7280, 7291, 7320, 7381, 7484, 7487, 
7490, 7490, 7514, 7518, 7519, 7531, 7532, 
7533, 7535 
Schizophrenia/ Childhood 
E 7324, 7515, 7517, 7521, 7534 
hizophrenia/Chronic 
7517, 7521, 7523, 7526, 7536, 7537, 7538, 
7539, 7540 
Schizophrenia/Diagnosis of 
7514, 7517, 7531 
Schizophrenia/Family Role in 
Es 7211, 7512, 7517, 7521, 7527 
hizophrenia/Learning & tion in 
E: 7517, 7520, 7522, 1525, 1529 
hizophrenia/Physiology of 
7487, 7516, 7517, 7525, 7526 


Schizophrenia/S 
ymptomat of 
72, 7489, SIS. 7517, "518, 7520, 7521, 
gui 7525, 7526, 1528, 7529, 1530, 7533, 


Schizophrenia/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
7278, 7491, 7517, 7523, 7524, 7530, 7537, 
Se 7538, 7540 
holastic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, College, Education) 

7654, 7672, 7681, 7689, 7691, 7708, 7714, 

о; 7801, 7804, 7814, 7815, 7829, 7841, 


School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 
School ) 
7676, 7679, 7700, 7701, 7703, 7706, 7707, 
7800, 7807, 7810, 7816 


Administration 
7265, 7687, 7691, 7693, 7796, 7808, 7817 
School Anxiety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 


7551, 7687, 7723, 7806 
School Learning (see also Achievement/Aca- 


demic) 
7671, 7679, 7681, 7683, 7701, 7726, 7833, 
7837, 7842, 7847, 7849, 7853, 7856, 7867, 


Science & 
6042, 6047, 6048, 6049, 6050, 6064, 6069, 
6094, 7016, 7904, 8002, 8021 

‘Scientific Method (SEE Method & Method- 


ology) 
Score & Бонне: 
6092, 6093, 7261, 7732, 7733, 7734, 7739, 


7740, 7743, 7744, 7747, 7858 
(SEE Time, Temperature, 


Environment 
Security (SEE dency) 
Sedative (SEE Drugs) — 
(SEE Integration) 


Seizure (SEE Electroconvulsive, Shock, Nerv- 
wou Sen Drover of, Epilepsy) 
7485, 7820, 7869, 7951, 7952, 7953, 7954, 
7955, 7956, 0950... um 
also next headings) 
зе ү 6957, 7107, 7134, 7200, 7201, 7203, 
7210, 7296, 7402, 7502, 7895 
Self-Actualization (SEE Self) 
6958, 6961, 6965, 6991, 7000, 7123, 7191, 
7201, 7202, 7230, ae 
7455, 7474, 7547, 7566, 7686, 7692, 7698, 
7712, 7116, 7722, 7730, 7759, 7813, 7841, 
7843, 7851, 7889, 7892, 7894, 7898, 8013 
Self-Disclosure (SEE Interpersonal Processes) 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 


Self-Evaluation 

7205, 7206, 7228, 7361, 7469, 7698, 
269. T 7733, 7818, 7821, 7838, 7866, 

7886, 7890, 7953 
Self-Perception Pe 
1080, 7087, 7107, 7153, 7162, 7165, 
D 7490, 7534, 7652, 1666, 7670, 7823, 
sot St ie see also Motivation, Stimu- 
lation, Brain Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 


Eds (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 
Dp 7176 
6350, 7077, as 


Semantics also Meaning, M gfi 
6103, SFr 6315, 6321, 6323, 6350, 6351, 
6195 €371, 6936, 7175, 7684, 7766, 
Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 
, 6980, 7098, 7112, 7114, 
Drs Een p 7367, 1310, 7459, 1559, 


son tton (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 


ве Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
= i /Ѕепѕогу) 
ЕЕ Physiology’ гу) 

pue реон. also Yatersensory Pro- 


xiii 


cesses, Physiology/Sensory) 
6183, 6273, 6871, 6873, 6877, 6888, 6996 


Sentence 
6189, 6320, 6346, 6350, 6351, 6358, 7593 
Sentence Completion Test (SEE Projective 


Technique) 

Serial Learning (SEE Learning/Serial) 

Set (see also Expectation) 0 
6137, 6174, 6212, 6225, 6256, 6264, 6302, 
6310, 6730, 6909, 7092, 7150, 7183 


Ѕех 
6211, 6659, 7061, 7280, 7450 

Sex Differences 
6152, 6156, 6242, 6278, 6409, 6728, 6884, 
6894, 6895, 6896, 6906, 6926, 6934, 6935, 
6937, 6951, 6956, 6957, 6963, 6968, 6973, 
6974, 6981, 6985, 6990, 6991, 7009, 7010, 
7037, 7038, 7039, 7042, 7043, 7048, 7084, 
7107, 7116, 7136, 7204, 7216, 7222, 7237, 
7288, 7326, 7365, 7421, 7435, 7448, 7451, 
7473, 7474, 7550, 7580, 7666, 7688, 7694, 
7721, 7725, 7742, 7747, 7874, 7986 


Sex Differences-Animal 
6397, 6403, 6575, 6581, 6585, 6714, 6866, 


6874 
Differences/Academic Achievement 
7841, 7857, 7864, 7875, 7880 


Sex Role 
6896, 6899, 6956, 6960, 6978, 6985, 6990, 
6991, 7033, 7063, 7202, 7216, 7228, 7234, 
7284, 7393, 7405, 7490, 7686, 7706 


ual Behavior 

6578, 6671, 6686, 6987, 7009, 7052, 7059, 
7060, 7061, 7062, 7063, 7064, 7065, 7067, 
ДЫ} 7280, 7282, 7323, 7399, 7410, 7480, 


Sexual Behavior-Animal 
6400, 6423, 6461, 6470, 6472, 6576, 6578, 


6579, 6580, 6584, 6585, 6600, 6663, 6686, 
6700, 6835, 6847, 6849, 6855, 6859, 6860, 


Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
7059, 7277, 7360, 7403, 7407, 7416, 7468, 
7475, 7476, 7477, 1479, 7480, 7481, 7553 

Sexual Disorder 

7211, 7464 
Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 


Shape) US 
Shaping (SEE Conditionin; 
Shel Етріоуте! 


nt (SEE Rehabilitation/ 


Effects in) 
6218, 6269, 6398, 6399, 6510, 6541, 6632, 
6655, 6695, 6711, 6754, 6756, 6828, 7140, 


7500 
Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 


етае (SEE Electroconvul- 


sive Shock) — . a 
Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


l 
БЛ 6146, 6164, 6177, 6178, 6179, 6182, 
6228, 6233, 6246, 6249, 6425, 6517, 6713, 
6793, 6795, 6797 


S 6141, 6269, 6288, 6302, 6339, 6371, 
6613, 7141, 7152, 7157, 7166, 7370, 7673, 
7688, 7961 deo Mode) 

ion (see also lel 

Simulation (36, 6090, 6135, 6148, 6210, 7165, 
7923, 7951, 7969, 8010 З 

Size Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Vis- 

ual Perception, Perception) f 
Size P. (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
6390, 6398, 6418, 6743, 6156, 6871, 7489, 
1516, 7526 b р s 
Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 
Response) ы б 
Sleep (see also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
Eye Movement) 
6199, 6202, 6203, 6205, 6206, 6207, 6208, 
6395, 6508, 6544, 6587, 6622, 6649, 6653, 
6883, 6901, 7321, 7373, 7397, 7449, 7544 


Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, Меп- 
tal Retardation) 


Smell 
6403, 6428, 6704, 6800, 6843, 6844, 6860, 
6862, 6866, 6874, 6996 


6972, 7187, 7188, 7195, 7326, 7365, 8032 
Processes (see also next headings, In- 


terpersonal Processes) 
6062, 6065, 6099, 7019, 7030, 7118, 7217, 
7299, 7519 

RM Acme (SEE Acceptance, Social 


pproval) 
Social Adjustment (SEE Adjustment/Personal 


& Social) dai 
Social Approval (see Acceptance) 
6885, 6965, 6972, 6982, 6988, 7035, 
7048, 7104, 7113, 7162, 7208, 7262, 7265, 
7396, 7451, 7697, 7711, 7712, 7729 
Social Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attrac- 


tion) 
Social Behayior/Animal 
6437, 6446, 6451, 6582, 6635, 6687, 6689, 
6690, 6694, 6698, 6700, 6715, 6733, 6835, 
6836, 6837, 6838, 6839, 6840, 6841, 6842, 
6843, 6844, 6845, 6846, 6847, 6848, 6850, 
6851, 6852, 6854, 6855, 6856, 6857, 6858, 
6859, 6860, 6861, 6862, 6863, 6864, 6865, 
6866, 6868, 6987 
Social Behavior/Human (see also Childhood/ 
Social Behavior in) 
6063, 6695, 6867, 6991, 6992, 7012, 7014, 
7065, 7108, 7138, 7396, 7641, 7648 
Casework 


7324, 7563, 7564, 7647, 7974 
Social 


7012, 7020, 7030, 7045, 7053, 7055, 7057, 
7194, 7308, 7319, 7721, 7808, 7896 

Social Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 

Social ation (SEE Childhood/Disad- 
vantaged, Socioeconomic Status) 

Social Desirability (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) 

Social kien (SEE Isolation, Social Ap- 
prova 

Social Influence (see also Interpersonal Influ- 


ence] - 
6120, 6367, 6919, 6955, 7014, 7047, 7070, 
7092, 7097, 7121, 7124, 7130; 7135, 7144, 
7200, 7262, 7557, 7721 

Interaction 


6997, 7108, 7110, 7112, 7129, 7304, 7550 


Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation: 
POOR MOIS (see also Social саа) 


Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 
Structure) 


Movements 
UE 7056, 7058, 7139 


6899, 6973, 6981, 7034, 7036, 7041, 7045, 
7072, 7076, 7084, 7085, 7086, 7097, 7111, 
7128, 7136, 7139, 7140, 7141, 7142, 7143, 
7145, 7146, 7147, 7148, 7149, 7150, 7154, 
7155, 7156, 7157, 7158, 7160, 7161, 7162, 
7163, 7164, 7165, 7167, 7169, 7212, 7218, 
7302, 7400, 7634, 7673, 7693, 7704, 7729, 
7925, 7936, 7982 
Social Power (SEE Social Influence, Interper- 
sonal Influence, Social Movements, 
Social Psychiatry (SEE Psychiatry, Social. Pro- 
cesses) 
ial Psychology 
7014, 7017, 7030 
Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
Social) 
Social Role (SEE Role) 
Social Science 
Social Structure (see also Socioeconomic Stat- 


us) 
6083, 6970, 7031, 7046, 7058, 7101, 7109, 
7154, 7277 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 
Socialization 


6955, 6960, 6983, 7014, 7021, 7040, 7108, 
7271, 7469, 7686, 7755, 7910 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Society (SEE Cult 
see, SS Sm (ess also Social Struc- 


ture) 

$01, 6913, 6931, 6938, 6939, 6950, 6951, 
6974, 6981, 7020, 7037, 7042, 7055, 7058, 
7086, 7088, 7091, 7092, 7108, 7196, 7239, 
7240, 7276, 7288, 7382, 7383, 7430, 7439, 
7556, 7654, 7667, 7674, 7678, 7692, 7699, 
7725, 7748, 7814, 7839, 7857, 7868, 7874, 
7876, 7888, 7940, 7986 


7051 
Sedomeey GEE Socal Арун o o 
oval 

Sociopathy ЕЕ Behavior Problems, Crime & 

Criminals, Antisocial Behavior) 
Sodium Chloride (SEE Food, Biochemistry) 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Military) 
Somesthesia (sce also Kinesthesis, Cutaneous 


ki 
Sorting (БЕРН Chegorical Behav ) 
tegori. avior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Noise) 
6129, 6160, 6162, 6163, 6164, 6166, 6168, 
6169, 6171, 6172, 6173, 6175, 6181, 6314, 
6327, 6339, 6388, 6396, 6439, 6441, 6498, 
6503, 6510, 6512, 6518, 6519, 6546, 6550, 
6555, 6558, 6559, 6566, 6632, 6642, 6646, 
6657, 6742, 6743, 6747, 6875, 6877, 7584, 
sud 7622, 7847, 7905, 7958 
Simulation) 
Space Orientation "ue Orientation) 
Space Perception (SEE Perception/ ) 
Special Education (SEE Educati ial) 
iss (see also next headings, Verbal Beha 
тог, 
6090, 6167, 6187, 6389, 6921, 7143, 7174, 
7178, 7567, 7585, 7587, 7594, 7596, 7684, 
7770, 7771, 7903, 7939 


6185, 6186, 6187, 6188, 6189, 7180, 7567, 
7589, 7612, 7775 


7568, 7597, 7605 

Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy, 

Stutterin, 

7277, 7297, 7328, 7590, 7591, 7593, 7595, 
7596, 7598, 7599 

Speed (SEE Movement) 

Spiral Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 

Sports (SEE Recreation, Education/Physical) 


Doers! (SEE Stutterin; 
Stanford-] Intelligence Reale (SEE Test/ 


Intelligence) 
Startle (SEE Response) 
kr (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 
ysis) x 
6063, 6067, 6070, 6071, 6072, 6074, 6075, 
6076, 6077, 6078, 6079, 6080, 6081, 6082, 
6083, 6084, 6085, 6086, 6087, 6270, 6369, 
6659, 7683, 7733 
Status (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
£ Status) 


(SEE Aviation, Environment, 


7035, X 36, тв Т8 sa, 
Я , , , 7997 
Stimulant (SEE Drugs) 
шиг 
„ 6392, 6418, 6494, 6580, 6655, , 
6725, 6743, rt TSK xia 
‘Central E Brain Stimulati 
Rat/Brain Stimulation inj cUm 
Stimulus 


6102, 6105, 6243, 6244, 6372, 6386, 6516, 
6749, 6752, 6767, 6900, 6911, Sois, 7401 
Stimulus Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
Stimulus Intensity (see also Shock & Shock 
Intensity) 
6108, 6160, 6163, 6169, 6174, 6175, 6181, 
6186, 6191, 6198, 6248, 6390, 6482, 6542, 
6555, 6737, 6747, 6787, 7586 


6374, 6730, 6909, 6937, 7070, 7122, 7: 
i 7869, VEO , B 7122, 7854, 
tress (see also Conflict, Stress/Physiological 
Rat/Stress Effects in) х » 
6201, 6213, 6215, 6217, 6218, 6242, 6398, 


Xiv 


6399, 6582, 6642, 6657, 6672, 6673, 6701, 
7219, 7251, 7280, 7363, 7410, 7509, 7547, 
7550, 7704, 7966, 7995, 8009 


/ Physiological 
6388, 6494, 7207 
Stroke (SEE Brain Disorder, Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 
cupational Interest) 
Student (see also next headings, School Drop- 
out) 
7102, 7212, 7683, 7691, 7698, 7714, 7796, 
7826, 7858, 7901 
Student Attitude (SEE Attitude/Student) 
Student Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 
Student Protest (SEE Social Movements, At- 
titude/Student) 
Student Teacher (SEE Teacher Training) 
Student/College (see also Achievement/Aca- 
demic-College) 
6993, 7037, 7050, 7056, 7057, 7193, 7265, 
7692, 7702, 7716, 7723, 7730, 7731, 7732, 
7799, 7805, 7824, 7825, 7845, 7846, 7853, 
7855, 7861, 7864, 7865, 7871, 7873, 7900, 
7905, 7921, 7933, 7934, 7942 
Student/ Attitude 
7073, 7084, 7089, 7139, 7195, 7237, 7677, 
7703, 7704, 7707, 7718, 7719, 7721, 7726, 
7728, 7794, 7934 


шию ТИЕР ТЗ 
7210, 7237, 7704, 7706, 7709, 7717, 7719, 


7720, 7721, 7798, 7837, 7840, 7875, 7906 
Student/Elementary School (sce also Child- 
hood & Children, Achievement/Academ- 
ic-Elementary School) 
6937, 6939, 6949, 7038, 7186, 7673, 7688, 
7694, 7696, 7699, 7701, 7712, 7713, 7743, 
7745, 7748, 7749, 7757, 7759, 7777, 7788, 
7795, 7797, 7807, 7809, 7810, 7832, 7833, 
7839, 7841, 7847, 7848, 7850, 7851, 7852, 
7854, 7866, 7868, 7874, 7876, 7891, 7894, 
7897, 7909, 7911, 7914, 7917, 7918, 7923, 
7924, 7926, 7927, 7928, 7929, 7935, 7939, 
7944 
Student/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
Student/Graduate 
7057, 7265, 7306, 7706, 7716, 7837 
Student/High School (see also Adolescence) 
6982, 7038, 7140, 7220, 7249, 7469, 7672, 
7708, 7711, 7724, 7725, 7736, 7751, 7805, 
7831, 7863, 7869, 7870, 7872, 7880, 7882, 
7886, 7916, 7925 
Student/Junior High School (see also Adoles- 
cence) 
7106, 7715, 7722, 7813, 7838, 7857, 7877, 
7878, 7879, 7881, 7889, 7922, 7923, 7935, 


Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 
7594, 7597 

Subception (SEE Perception, Visual Percep- 
tion) 


Subliminal nous (SEE Perception, Visual 
ion, Threshold) 
( 


Percepti 
Submission (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal 
Influence) А 
Suburbs (SEE Urban & Suburban Environ- 
ment) 
Success (SEE Achievement) | 
Sucking (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 


Suggestibility (SEE Hypnosis, Personality 
Tait) 


Suicide (see also Death) 
Tn 7328, 7332, 7440, 7448, 7449, id 
7451, 7452, 7453, 7454, 7455, 7553, 7659, 
7661 

Superego (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 

Supervision (SEE "Londen, Management) 


ie) 
$ ^ 7095, 7476, 7491, 7617, 7621, dd 
Survey (see also Inventory, Questionnaire, 
Scale, Testing Methods) 
7002, 7078, 7658, 7714 
SVIB (SEE Occupational Interest). ES 
Symbol & Symbolism (SEE Meaning, Co! 
munication, Language) 
Sympathetic Nita System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 


Symposium 
6059, 6395, 6569, 7441 
Symptom (see also Diagnosis, Psychodiag- 
nosis) 
6972, 7300, 7374, 7421, 7435, 7493, 7494, 
7495, 7502, 7504, 7553, 7613, 7633 
Syntax (see also Grammar) 
6316, 6323, 6919, 6936, 7182, 7593, 7939 
me Analysis (SEE Organizational Struc- 
ture 


Tachistoscope (SEE Apparatus) 

Tactile (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 

Talent (SEE Ability) 

muse, GER Engineering Psychology, Mili- 
tary, 


Task 
6263, 6359, 7688, 7838 

Taste (see also Food) 
6193, 6194, 6397, 6557, 6574, 6631, 6676, 
6680, 6681, 6724, 6735, 6788 


acher 
6986, 7673, 7676, 7679, 7687, 7691, 7698, 
7103, 7710, 7733, 7796, 7810, 7816, 7818, 
Uc 7829, 7857, 7889, 7893, 7916, 7925, 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality 
6976, 7084, 7679, 7683, 7749, 7819, 7820, 
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А READER’S GUIDE TO UsING PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in psychology and related topics. 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, journals, and monographs. 
poo and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 
initive. s 

PA is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 
is published for each six-month volume. 

A monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 
terms and abstract numbers. 

A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 
lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 
index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than English and abstract numbers. 

Within the monthly issue, abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within a six- 


month volume. 

PA's author index is intended to be a 
ly applied, consequently, “J. Smith” and 
though they may in fact be the same рег. 
J. Smith with two abstract numbers following it, even though they m ) A 

The subject index heading terms are reviewed annually and revised as necessary as subjects of interest to 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the term “Drug Usage and Abuse" was added to the list of 
terms when the increase of articles on the topic and interest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 
to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such as "Drugs, ' "Drug Effects," "Drug 
Therapy,” and “Drug Addiction.’” Conversely, as a topic decreases In popularity, it may become necessary to 
delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. 1 ian 

PA is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on oc- 
casion the abstracts representing articles from a single issue of a primary journal may appear in several issues 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 


may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. — 
The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


name index only and not a person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 

“John Smith” would appear in the index as two separate entries even 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (c.g., in.= inch, wk.= week, hr. = hour, etc.): 


AA = Alcoholics Anonymous PM = post meridiem 

AC alternating current pps = pulses per second 

АСТИ =adrenocorticotropic hormone PRE =partial reinforcement effect 
AM =ante meridiem PSE | =point of subjective equality 


amp. ^ =ampere psi = pounds per sq. in. 
bpm =beats per minute r = product-moment correlation 
r = гос! ntgen 
C = centigrade REM =rapid сус movement 
é =cents rms =root mean square 
CA = chronological age RNA  -ribonuc id 
сс ubic centimeter rpm — = revolutions per minute 
CER conditioned emotional response j кт =reaction time 
CFF ritical flicker frequency 
CNS entral nervous system S subject 
cps =cycles per second SEU. =subjectively expected utility 
CR = conditioned response (or reflex) SPL =sound pressure level 
CRF — =continuous reinforcement 
CRT =cathode ray tube TV = television 
cs = conditioned stimulus 
СУС . —consonant-vowel-consonant UCR — -—unconditioned response 
Н UCS =unconditioned stimulus 
db. decibel UHF =ultrahigh frequency 
DC irect current 
DL ifferential limen У =volt 
DNA leoxyribonucleic acid УНЕ =усгу high frequency 
DRL  c-differential reinforcement of low rates vs. 7 versus 
y CS das ae cn vor 5 те aU Abou. mad 
EEG . —electroencephalogram (or -graphy) 7 Young Women's Christian Association 
EKG electrocardiogram. rpm 
EMG Election opcm "Test abbreviations include: 
ESP xtrasenso: tception 
Exp. SO d РУЗЕ California E Scale (E.thnocentrism) 
California F Scale (Fascism) 
F = Fahrenheit CMA scale =Children’s Manifest Anxiety scale 
бс = footcandle CPI = California Psychological Inventory 
ft-L ^ -foot-lambert СТММ -California Test of Mental Maturity 
1 EPPS 7 Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
g = gravity MA scale = (Taylor) Manifest Anxiety scale 
DPA zumo А MMPI = Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Ei ya eae average MPI 3 = Maudsley Personality Inventory = 
= galvanic skin response A = Cattell's 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
Heo =Hertz + DAT (Oy Thematic Apperepion Test 
ba dem Н ға WAIS 7 Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Ics : : ues 
Шш багуш « WISC 7 Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
i —intraperitoneall: RS Е 
106) itele А A © Abbreviations used in authors’ addresses аге: 
ITI =intertrial interval x 
iv =intravenously ‘Assn. = association 
Assoc, =associates 
ke, =kilocycle . Со. ' company 
kg. ilogram. Coll. = college 
kg/m =kilogram per meter Corp. = corporation 
kHz. =kilo-Hertz Dept. department 
Div. vision 
LD c-lethal dose Inst. institute 
LSD  —lysergic acid diethylamide Hosp. hospital 
Lab. laboratory 
M =meter ue = incorporated 
= mean * — universi 
M = mole or molar Melee 
ma, = milliampere Ave. 
MA mental age Bldg. 
MAO monoaminoxidase Blvd. 
mL. =millilambert Ct. 
mm. =millimeter Dr. 
mph = miles per hour Ft. 
msec.  —millisecond(s) Mt. 
N = number fe ue 
NREM =nonrapid eye movement 3 = post office 
o =observer н ee 


J = probability 
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The following corrections refer to journal information 
which was omitted or listed incorrectly. The correct entry 
follows each abstract number. 

PA, Vol. 48:6056: Cahiers de Psychologie. 
seen Vol. 48:6178: 1972(Feb), Vol. 51(2, Pt. 2), 544- 

PA, Vol. 48:7178: Psychonomic Science. 

PA, Vol. 48:7343: 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(8), 809-812. 

PA, Vol. 48:7368: 1972(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 245-246. 

PA, Vol. 48:7471: 1971(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 230-244. 

PA, Vol. 48:7474: Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology. 

PA, Vol. 48:7497: 1971(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 489-504. 

PA, Vol. 48:7623: Developmental Medicine & Child 


Neurology. 
RA Vol. 48:7964: 1972(Apr), Vol. 32(10-A), 5555- 
GENERAL 
OBITUARIES 
8037. . Pamyati Nikolaya Dmitrievicha 


Levitova. [In memoriam Nikolai Dmitrovich Levitov.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 190.—Pre- 
sents a brief tribute to N. D. Levitov who died in 1972 at 
the age of 82. He was well known for his work, since 
1921, in Soviet educational psychology and the psy- 
chology of personality. He had written over 100 scientific 
and popular articles and 10 books. Since 1959 he had 
occupied the chair of psychology at the Moscow area 


е. 
8038. Federn, Ernst; Urbach, Annie; Meng, Heinrich, 
& Weiss, Edoardo. Thirty-five years with Freud: In 


Through an integrated series of papers written by his 3 
collaborators, his son Ernst tries to show how Federn is 
still the “faithful executor of Freud’s legacy, а true link 
between past and future discoveries.” 
tions are: “The Federn Family” (Annie Urbach); “Paul 
Federn, Teacher and Reformer” (Heinrich Meng); an 
Federn’s Phenomenological Ego Psychology” (Edoardo 
Weiss).—C. M. Franks. 

8039. Harms, Ernest. America’s first major рѕу- 
chologist: Laurens Perseus Hickok. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1912an), Vol. 81), 
120-123.—Views Hickok’s 700-page Rational Psychology 
(1849), followed by his 400-page Empirical Psychology 


(1859), as the Ist published example of systematic 
psychology as a science in America. Hickok, a cler- 
gyman, experienced and expressed the 2 most essential 
problems of his time: the realization that theology was 
no longer able to hold its theistic position in the face of 
the emerging natural sciences, and the need to develop a 
theoretical (rational) basis for the empiricism of exper- 
iment as a scientific strategy. These factors account for 
the order in which his 4 books appeared.—C. M. Franks. 

8040. Yaroshevski, Tadeus. Problema chelove- 
cheskoi lichnosti i её rasvitlya v filosovii Karla 
Marksa. [Problems of human personality and its 
development in the philosophy of Karl Marx] Studia 
Filozoficzne, 1970, No. 4, 81-109. 


HISTORY 


8041. Bassin, F. V. О razviti vzglyadov na predmet 
psikhologii. [The development of views concerning the 
subject matter of psychology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 101-113.—Presents an historical 
and rational analysis of various views concerning the 
relationship between psychology and other disciplines, 
especially that of logic.—L. Zusne. 

8042. Freud, Sigmund. Jugendbriefe Sigmund 
Freuds, mit einer Vorbemerkung von E. L. Freud. 
[Letters of Sigmund Freud's youth, with a foreword by 
E. L. Freud.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Oct), Vol. 24(10), 


768-184. 

8043. Gedo, John E. & Wolf, Ernest. (233 E. Erie St., 
Chicago, Ill.) Die Ichthyosaurusbriefe. [The Ichthyo- 
saurus letters (Comments on previously unpublished 
letters of Freud, written during adolescence.)] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1970(Oct), Vol. 24(10), 785-797.—Discusses 
newly discovered correspondence from Freud’s adoles- 
cence (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 1), providing students of his 
life with fresh evidence about sources of his creativity. 
The letters to Emil Fluss confirm that Freud’s adoles- 
cence was relatively tranquil, characterized by a capacity 
for selective but stable identifications with aspects 0 


great men who mirrored some of his talents. Freud’s 
unique psychological acuity is already evident. It is 
hypothesized that in adolescence, men destined to 
те ideal models for the full development 


greatness requi j 
of their own potentials. (17 ref.)—English summary. 
8044. Helson, Harry. What can we learn from the 
history of psychology? Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 115-119.—In 
honor of Paul LeRoy Whitely, the viewpoint 1s presented 
that the contemporary “demand for relevance often 
hides the desire for immediate satisfactions based on an 
existential philosophy that assumes that only the present 
counts.” Advantages to studying the history of psy- 
chology and the history of ideas are stated and 
elaborated. Some disadvantages are cited, e.g, dea 
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ends, unfruitful viewpoints, and pseudoproblems.—C. 
M. Franks. 


PHILOSOPHY 


8045. Emad, Parvis, (De Paul U.) Max Scheler's 
phenomenology of shame. Philosophy & Phenomeno- 
logical Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 32(3), 361-370.—Dis- 
cusses Schelers view of shame as a uniquely human 
characteristic. Scheler notes that animals do not have it 
and that it would be nonsense to ascribe shame to the 
divine. The locus of the feeling of shame he designates as 
the living contact which takes place between spirit and 
animality. Scheler argues for the priority of the sense of 
shame over sexual drive. His views on such related 
feelings as pride, humility, loyalty, honor, and fear are 
also presented. It is noted that Scheler's essay on shame 
reveals 2 foremost characteristics of his thought, namely, 
its intuitive source and its desymbolizing quality. It is 
concluded that the essay represents another instance of 
the unity and inner consistency of Scheler's applied 
phenomenology.—L, J. Cantoni. 

8046. Lapointe, Francois Н. (Auburn U.) A bibli- 
ography on Jean-Paul Sartre for the behavioral 
scientists. Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 237-261. 

8047. Smith, Richard L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The self, behavior, and causation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6496. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


8048. —————. New horizons in the investigation 
of physical phenomena. Parapsychology Review, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 12-13.—Briefly reviews early work in 
which apparatus was used to record movements (e.g., of 
tables) during mediumistic seances. Recent work by С. 
Brookes-Smith is considered in greater detail. He worked 
with a mediumistic circle in Exeter, England, lead by K. 
Ji Batcheldor, and designed equipment to record both 
object and sitter movement independently. It is con- 
cluded that use of such equipment should help to 
establish the genuineness of parakinetic phenomena and 
put research in the area оп а sound basis.—P. F. Grim. 
a т a Konoaren into the phe- 

ognition. Par. chology Review, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 9-1 Те Нерон is a е and 
assessment of forecasts made by collaborators who 
appear to have precognitive gifts, It is pointed out that 
the interpretation of accuracy vs. intelligent guesswork is 
difficult to determine probabilistically. The average 
success rate for guesswork is unknown, and it would be 
almost impossible to derive, given the multitude of daily 
happenings which would need to be checked. However, 
research in the area is concluded to be justified using 
specific precognitive cases since they are easier to check, 
sufficient in number, and frequently evidential in 
context. Some examples are given—P. F. Grim. 
8050. Eisenbud, Jule. The Serios "blackies" and 
related phenomena. Journal of the American Society for 

Psychical Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 180-192. 

— Discusses the phenomenon in which hundreds of 

Polaroid prints were uniformly or nearly uniformly dark 

where light-produced imagery would normally have been 

expected. This occurred during experiments with Ted 

Serios over several yr. While most of these “blackies” 

were presumptively paranormal in origin, some might 
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have been produced normally, though not necessarily 
fraudulently. Several possible normal origins are de. 
scribed, as well as the way in which these possibilities 
were ruled out in work with Serios. The question of 
psychokinesis (PK) affecting the shutter triggering 
mechanism arose on the basis of shutter failures during 
experiments including several at distances up to 5 mi. 
between Serios and the camera operators. That these 
could conceivably have been PK effects is suggested by 
data of an independent experiment involving instru. 
mentation, also described.—Journal summary. 

8051. Gilbert, Albin R. (U. Dallas) Phenomenology 
of willing in historical view. Journal of the History of 
the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 103- 
108.—Traces the phenomenological quest for the mean- 
ing of “willing” through the writings of scholars, eg, 
Wundt, James, Dewey, Ach, Descartes, Leibniz, 
Monads, Kant, Heidegger, Plato, and Aristotle. 

8052. Randall, J. L. (Leamington Coll., Warwickshire, 
England) Two psi experiments with gerbils. Journal of 
the Society for Psychical Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
46(751), 22-30.—Developed a reasonably rapid method 
of testing for psi between humans and animals. A target 
list containing directions (left or right) for gerbils was 
given to 11 human Ss individually at the start of each 
run, for a total of 100 runs/S. Experimental apparatus, 
an open-topped box, with 3 wooden blocks evenly 
spaced along the sides, was used for the gerbil to run into 
after S had inspected the target list. Exp. 1 instructed $ 
that gerbil was to go to target indicated side. Exp. ЇЇ 
instructed that the gerbil be prevented from going to 
target indicated side. Target lists and observed behavior 
were compared. Extra-chance effects are suggested by 
the data for 2 Ss. However, the design of the experiment 
and its future potential are stressed.—G. J. Frankel 

8053. Stanford, Rex G. & Palmer, John, (U. Virginia) 
Some statistical considerations concerning pro- 
cess-orlented research in parapsychology. Journal of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, 1972(Ар), 
Vol. 66(2), 166-179.— Critiques the widespread use of the 
critical ratio of the difference (CR,) for comparing scores 
of 2 groups in process-oriented parapsychological re 
search on the grounds that it uses as a basis the single 
trial or guess instead of S's total score. It considers 
neither the number of Ss in each treatment nor the 
empirical variability of their scores. The ramifications 0 
these characteristics for making inferences about process 
are discussed. Parametric and nonparametric alternativ 
to the CR, are reviewed, and their advantages over t : 
CR, in process-oriented research are outlined. Аррго; 
priate uses of the CR, are listed, and it is noted that | al 
criticism of the CR, does not apply to statistic 
inferences about the occurrence of ESP per se—Journal 
summary. Н 

8054. Tart, Charles Т. (U. California, Davis) сор 
cerning the scientific study of the human ve 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 1972(Ма d 
Vol. 46(751), 1-21.—Discusses methodological ipa 
and distinguishes various theoretical types of auri 
Conceptualizations of the aura include (a) pb 
—"matter or energy fields that immediately surroun ic 
target person." (b) Psychological or phenomenologt es 
— "mental concept that ‘something’ occupies mel 
immediately around a person.” (c) Psychical—“a ‘thi e 
that ‘exists’ in the space immediately surrounding io 
target person.” And (d) projected—‘‘something . - - + aie 
exists only in the mind of the O.” Also discusse 
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empirical questions concerning completed and future 
research; individual variability within aura types; di- 
mensions of differences and their causes; and detec- 
tability, measurement and function of ашаѕ 6. J. 


Frankel. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


8055. Arnold, Magda B. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Motives as causes. Journal of Phenomenological Psy- 
chology, 1971(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 185-192.—Sketches a 
theory of motivation "based оп the assumption that 
motives are not efficient but final causes and that the 
living being himself is the efficient cause of his actions." 
A psychological and neurological explanation of the 
motive-action sequence is given.—G. Breed. 

8056. Beshai, James A. (Dixmont State Hosp., 
Sewickley, Pa.) Psychology's dilemma: To explain or 
to understand. Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 
1971 (Spr), Vol. 1(2), 209-223.—Recommends that be- 
havioristic and phenomenological approaches be com- 
bined to produce a more comprehensive science of 
psychology. 2 methods of phenomenology are presented: 
(a) phenomenal study, which consists of collecting 
descriptive data from Ss and is exemplified by A. Van 
Kaam's study of the experience of feeling understood; 
and (b) individual reflection, which involves pondering 
the motives, feelings, and actions of self and others. An 
application of the 2 methods to the experience of "feeling 
understood" is presented. (30 ref.)—G. Breed. 

8057. Fischer, G. H. (U. Vienna, Inst. of Psychology, 
Austria) Einige Gedanken über formalisierte psy- 
chologische Theorien. [Some thoughts on formalized 
psychological theories.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, 
Vol. 13(3), 376-383.— Distinguishes between structural 
and incidental parameters in formal theories concerning 
problems of general and differential psychology. Struc- 
tural parameters are finite in number and constant over 
all individuals, while incidental parameters are asso- 
ciated with individual differences and are infinite in 
number. The presence of incidental parameters 1s shown 
to affect the identifiability of structural parameters. 
General implications of this problem for the construction 
of psychological theories are discussed. (English & 
French summaries) (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8058. Hermann, Th. & Stapf, K. H. (U. Marburg, W. 
Germany) Über theoretische Konstruktionen in der 
Psychologie. [Theoretical constructions in psychology.] 
Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 336-354. 
— Describes theory construction in psychology in terms 
of a sequence of hypothetico-deductive steps resulting in 
theoretical constructs.” 3 types of constructs which are 
not results of theory construction are distinguished from 
a 4th type which takes a place in the hypothetico- 
deductive sequence. The latter is, in effect, a prevailing 
theory resulting from “calculated overgeneralization." In 
these terms the relation between theory-language and 
Observation-language, the provability of theories, ап 
their dependence on theoretical constructs and models 
are discussed. (English & French summaries) (42 
tef.)—Journal summary. 

8059, Kaplan, Stephen. (U. Michigan) The challenge 
of environmental psychology: A proposal for a new 
functionalism. American Psychologist, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
2702), 140-143.—Argues that the hardship conditions 
under which man evolved put a high premium on rapi 
and efficient information handling. Currently maladap- 
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tive behavior with respect to overpopulation and envi- 
ronmental decline may be in part the result of an 
inadequate conception of what the future holds. The 
missing knowledge is unlikely to be verbal. Substitutes 
for experience that enhance imagery of alternative 
futures may be pivotal A few of the multitude of 
researchable topics that arise in this context are pre- 
sented. It is concluded that a broad functional psy- 
chology could find much to learn, study, and contribute 
in the environmental area.—Author abstract. 

8060. Kockelmans, Joseph J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Phenomenological psychology in the United States: 
A critical analysis of the actual situation. Journal of 
Phenomenological Psychology, 1971(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 139— 
172.—Regards confusion within American phenomeno- 
logical psychology as due to (a) lack of knowledge of the 
origin and development of the movement, and (b) 
ambiguous terminology. Husserl’s phenomenological 
psychology is discussed as differing from his phenom- 
enological philosophy and Heidegger’s hermeneutic 
phenomenology, Different uses of the terms “empirical,” 
“ontology,” “existence,” “existential phenomenology,” 
and “existentialism” create confusion. The need for 
students of this movement to turn to original published 
sources is emphasized. (41 ref.)—G. Breed. 

8061. Schubert, Joseph. (U. Saskatchewan, Regina, 
Canada) S-R theory and dynamic theory. Journal of 
Phenomenological Psychology, 197\(Spr), Vol. 102), 173- 
184.—Analyzes the basic assumptions of dynamic and 
stimulus-response (SR) psychology and discusses impli- 
cations of the dynamic approach for psychological 
research. Dynamic psychology needs to develop more 
precise observational methods and refined rules for 
inferring internal states. Recent neurophysiological 
theory is judged to be compatible with dynamic theory 
but incompatible with SR theory. (18 ref.)—G. Breed. 

8062. Stephenson, William. (U. Missouri) Applica- 
tions of communication theory: І. The substructure 
of science. Psychological Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 
17-36.—Discusses the nature of science. It is proposed 
that the subjective aspects of science have been seriously 
underestimated in the past and that it requires the 
communication theory concept of communication- 
pleasure for its understanding. It is suggested that 
scientific thinking is basically conyersational—matters of 
more than of fact. Methods are proposed for 
this subjective substructure under a measure of 
trol. A methodological axiom is asserted 
that distinguishes objectivity from subjectivity. (58 


are attached to the concrete present 
moment. When confronted with the printed page, they 
no longer can rely upon 
relationship an 


Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Pojem, postavenie a per- 
spektívy di | 

ition and perspectives 
Psychologica: Zbornik Fi 
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Komenského, 1969(Feb), Vol. 20(9), 99-109.—Presents a 
survey of the history of differential psychology. The 
subject and research methods are analyzed. Differential 
psychology is considered as 1 of the branches of 
theoretical psychology with an especially close relation 
to applied science. Reasons are given for considering 
differential psychology as an individual academical 
subject. (Russian & German summaries) (19 ref.) 
—English summary. 

8065. Thoreson, Richard W., Krauskopf, Charles J., 
McAleer, Charles A., & Wenger, H. David. (U. Missouri) 
The future for applied psychology: Are we building a 
buggy whip factory? American Psychologist, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 27(2), 134-139.—A review of current theoretical and 
practical issues and previous findings from a study of 
counseling psychologists show that the role of applied 
psychology is ill-defined, usually stated as what profes- 
sionals are doing, and reflects the conflict of collecting 
and reporting scientific data vs. professional practice. 
Training should acknowledge that professional scientific 
knowledge is dynamic, acquired by a liberal education 
through a life-long process. Future models may see the 
role of the {рч psychologist as mediating the 
scientific search for knowledge with the priorities of 
solving problems in the community. (42 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

8066. Zamiara, Krystyna. Zagadnienie redukcji 
psychologistycznej. [The problem of psychologistic 
reduction.] Studia Filozoficzne, 1972(Feb), Vol. 2(75), 
137-163.—Attempts to formulate more precisely the 
problem of psychologism, which is generally viewed as 
pertaining to the question of reduction of humanistic 
Scientific systems to psychological theoretical systems. 
An outline of how this problem might be solved is 
presented, considering the contemporary methodological 
characteristic of certain humanistic theories, as well as 
methodological characteristics of various theories in 
contemporary psychology. Psychologism is discussed 
from the viewpoint of reducing specific humanistic 
postulates, called postulates of systematized judgment, to 
psychological theories which correspond to the func- 
ала orientation dominating current psychology.—H. 

. Temmer. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


8067. — — — IV s"ezd obshchestva psikhologiv 
SSSR. [4th meeting of the USSR Psychological rd 
ciation.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 197\(Sep), Vol. 17(5) 
165-189.—Outlines the contents of all individual pres- 
entations at the 4th annual meeting of the USSR 
Psychological Association, held in Tbilisi, Georgian SSR, 
June 21-24, 1971. 6 symposia and 26 paper reading 
sessions were held. 

8068. Weber, Lewis. (U. Virginia) The contributions 
of Benjamin Rush to the mental health movement in 


the early 19th century. Psychiatric Forum, 1971(S 
Vol. 2(2), 14-21. gessi 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8069. Koščo, Jozef. (Comenius U., Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Problémy sys- 
tému psychológie a klasifikácia jeho disciplín. [The 
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problems of the system of psychology and the classi. 
fication of its disciplines.] Psychologica: Zborník Filozo. 
fickej Fakulty Univerzity Komenského, 1969(Feb), Vol, 
20(9), 3-49.—Traces the historical development of 
problems related to the classification of psychological 
disciplines with emphasis on Marxist-Soviet and Czecho- 
slovakian psychology. A 3-level division of psychology is 
defined, developed, and discussed. The Ist level js 
labeled psychological metatheory or systemic psychology 
and includes (a) sciences on psychology (e.g., philosophy 
of psychology), (b) logic and methodology, and (с) 
general psychology. Sectorial or special psychology 
refers to the study of problems with an empirical reality 
(e.g, psychophysics and psychophysiology). Applied 
psychology includes the study of processes in certain 
social institutions (e.g, psychology of work, medicine, 
and pedagogy) and the various forms of counseling 
psychology. (Russian & German summaries) (83 ref.) 
—English summary. 

8070. Lomov, B. F. Sostoyanie | perspektivy 
razvitiya psikhologli v SSSR v svete геѕһепії XXIV 
s"ezda KPSS. [The present state and developmental 
perspectives of Soviet psychology in the light of the 
decisions of the 24th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
17(5), 3-19.—Summarizes the present state of Soviet 
psychology and outlines its major tasks for the next 5 yr. 
in the light of the decisions made by the 24th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The report, 
presented at the 4th annual meeting of the Soviet 
Psychological Association at Tbilisi, July 21-23, 1971, 
notes that psychology plays an ever-increasing role in 
solving problems in industrial production, education, 
and mental health. The development of general theories 
of work organization, man-machine systems, psycho- 
logical diagnosis, and psychotherapy are needed. The 
more specific problem areas requiring immediate atten- 
tion because of their significance to the overall devel 
opment of the country are: the relationship between 
mental processes and mental functions; states of aware 
ness; personality structure; the relationship pe 
activity, communications, and cognitions; and the role o 
the biological and social aspects in man's menta 
development. (English summary)—L. Zusne. Peyi 

8071. Soewarjo. Psychologie in Indonesien. [Psy 
chology in Indonesia.) Zeitschrift far Experimentelle »n 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 664-6 if 
—Emphasis on testing and personnel selects 
Indonesian psychology is traced to the influence 0 d 
Dutch Central Office for Selection of Military Office! x 
which provided the impetus for development er 
Psychological discipline. Since most Indonesian psy 
chologists have received their training either In 
United States or Germany, the influence of these 
countries currently is very strong. (English summary) 
—W. J. Koppitz. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


"i R. 
8072. Hudgens, Gerald A. & Holloway, William " 
(Human Bices Lab., USAARDC, Aberdeen Prov 
ing Ground, Md.) Behavior modification and chang’ 
in central nervous system biochemistry: Ап anny 
tated bibliography. Aberdeen Proving Ground, Re- 
U.S. Army Human Engineering Lab., Aberdeen 
search & Development Center, 1971. v, 299 Р: 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


8073. Lyubimova, E. D. & Levshina, A. N. Ukazatel’ 
literatury po psikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1970 д. 
[Bibliography of psychological literature published in 
1970: L] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Јап), Vol. 18(1), 
154-168.— Lists 114 Russian references in the area of 
general psychology, 189 in child and educational 
psychology, 27 in exceptional children, 81 in physio- 
logical psychology, psychopathology, and medical psy- 
chology, and 34 in social psychology.—L. Zusne. 

8074. Lyubimova, E. D. & Levshina, A. N. Ukazatel’ 
literatury po pikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1970 д. 
[Index of psychological literature published in 1970.] 
Voprosy  Psikohologii, 1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 168-177. 
—Lists Russian psychological literature, continued from 
the previous issue. Entries include: 79 items in industrial, 
engineering, and military psychology; 15 in psychology 
of art; 26 in psychology of sports; 9 in animal behavior; 
12 in experimental method and apparatus; 6 in history of 
psychology; 10 in psychology abroad; 23 in critique, 
bibliography, and discussion; 26 in the teaching of 
psychology; 51 in news and events; and 58 in popular 
psychology.—L. Zusne. 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


8075. Ekehammar, Bo. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab. Sweden) Two multidimensional methods ap- 
plied to two types of stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 535-542.—Compared 2 multidi- 
mensional methods, presented by G. Ekman (see PA, 
Vol. 37:7436) and L. Stone and G. Coles (see PA, Vol. 
46:4030) respectively, for 2 empirical studies with a total 
of 22 undergraduates. The values on which the 2 
analyses were based, mean similarities and “correlational 
similarities,” showed to be curvilinearly related. Starting 
from the interpretation of the stimulus structure ac- 
cording to Ekman’s method, which gives unipolar 
dimensions only, hypotheses were formulated for the 
outcome of the Stone-Coles method, which also may give 
bipolar dimensions. Results essentially confirm the 
hypotheses, but some discrepancies between the out- 
comes of the methods are noted—Journal abstract. 

8076. Grác, Ján. (Comenius U., Inst. of Psychology & 
Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Náért projektu 
ezsv ako osobitnej vfkumno-poradenske] techniky. 
[An outline of a project of explorative feedback record- 
ing as a specific research-counseling technique.] Psycho- 
logica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty_Univerzity Komen- 
ského, 1969(Feb), Vol. 20(9), 111-124.—Notes that the 
weakest point of an answer sheet is the interest of the 
respondent in giving true data. The possibility of solving 
this problem by the application of certain principles of 
cybernetics and regulated anonymity to the procedural 
aspect of explorative research is discussed. A specific 
research technique in the form of explorative feedback 
recording (EFR) is outlined. Analysis of regulated 
anonymity shows that in the research using explorative 
recording of feedback it is possible not only to identify 
the recording of the pertinent respondent but also to 
furnish to this respondent a psychological analysis on the 
basis of a personal contact without impairing the 
anonymity of the S. The application of the feedback 
procedure makes it possible for the investigator to 
intervene by signals, to obtain information from the 
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respondents, and to perform additional interventions on 
the basis of information obtained should the necessity 
arise. The possibilities and the conditions for the 
feedback interaction between the investigator and the 
respondents are analyzed in detail. In EFR respondents 
hope that the research will directly solve their personal 
problems. This immediate interest in the research results 
in the respondents showing an increased effort to give 
true data about themselves. (Russian & German sum- 
maries) (23 ref.)—English summary. 

8077. Høivik, Tord & Gleditsch, Nils P. (International 
Peace Research Inst., Oslo, Norway) Structural pa- 
rameters of graphs: A theoretical investigation. 
Quality & Quantity, 1970(Jun), Vol. 4(1), 193-209. 
—Suggests that the theory of graphs can contribute to 
the study of a number of important concepts in the 
theory of social structure. A number of parameters and 
properties of graphs are discussed. Norming is the 
application of an appropriate transformation to achieve 
comparability between the parameters of different 
classes of graphs. The relevance of these parameters to 
previous research is considered. A number of authors 
have failed to differentiate properly between the con- 
cepts of centralization, integration, and unipolarity. (209 
ref.)—R. L. Cook. 

8078. Krantz, David H. (U. Michigan) Measurement 
structures and psychological laws. Science, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 175(4029), 1427-1435.—Measurement may 
be used to establish (a) quantitative laws which rely on 
previously obtained physical measurement, or (b) qual- 
itative laws which represent an empirical structure byan 
analogous or homomorphic numerical structure. Lawful 
structures that lead to measurement of physical or 
psychological variables are reviewed. It is concluded that 
quantitative laws may be used to discover new psycho- 
logical theory, but not to establish new measurement 
scales. However, empirical laws based on quantitative or 
qualitative observations may yield a new measure of a 
particular psychological variable. (34 ref.)—A. Olson. 

8079. Prystav, С. & Koll, К. Der Einfluss der 
Einstufungs- und Darbietungsart des Schriftmater- 
ials auf die Hóne der Interpretationsreliabilitat. [The 
influence of mode of classification and representation in 
handwriting samples on the extent of reliability of 
interpretation.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
15(4), 169-179.—Studied specific variables of classifi- 
cation and representation as scoring variables with 
regard to interscorer reliability in graphoanalytic inter- 
pretation. 10 trained student raters and 50 male students 
served as Ss. It was hypothesized that higher reliability is 
obtained by simultaneous presentation of all samples 
and forced classifications. Inversely, successive pres- 
entation of handwriting sam les and nonforced clas- 
sification yield lower reliability of interpretation. The 
hypothesis was confirmed for 5 out of 10 variables, using 
product-moment correlation coefficients.—R. F. Wagner. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


8080. Braucht, G. Nicholas. (U. Denver) Analysis 


uction of components of systematic error in 
E. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 7(2), 203-222.— Developed a formal model of rating 
behavior in which true and systematic error components 
of ratings Were differentiated. A general error reduction 
procedure was evolved, and effects of the transformation 


of ratings on the validity of interrater agreement were 
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analyzed within a computer simulation methodology. 
The method of mathematical model simulation allowed 
validation of the error reduction procedure and dem- 
onstration of the interactive effects of various com- 
ponents of error. Specifically, it showed that charac- 
teristics of both perceiver (rater) and perceived person 
were invalidating sources of error reduced by the data 
reduction procedure. It is proposed that the method of 
mathematical model simulation will prove valuable in 
the analysis of more complex psychological phenomena. 
—Journal abstract. 

8081. Harper, Dean. (U. Rochester) Local depen- 
dence latent structure models. Psychometrika, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 37(1, Pt. 1), 53-59.—A local independence 
latent structure model, which assumes m latent classes, 
requires a minimum of 2m-1 items for the solution of the 
2m? latent parameters. If one adds 3 items to the test and 
if one assumes local “dependence” between pairs of 
items, then it is possible to obtain estimates for all of the 
latent parameters: latent class frequencies, latent pro- 
babilities, and measures of association between pairs of 
items. The solution is presented.—Journal abstract. 

8082. Kalveram, Karl T. (U. Marburg, W. Germany) 
Modell und Theorie in systemtheoretischer Sicht. 
[Model and theory from a system-theoretical point of 
view.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 366- 
375.—Develops a concept of a model which does not 
involve the notion of an isomorphism between the 
empirical domain and elements of the model. Such 
models are system-theoretically oriented. A distinction is 
made between figurative or definition models and literal 
models. The former involve a feedback loop in the 
process of fitting parameters, while the latter do not 
involve parameters which must be fit by an optimization 
process. Also, the close relationships between models, 
measurement, and information theory are noted. (French 
& English summaries)—Journal summary. 

8083. Samejima, Fumiko. (Bowling Green State U.) A 
general model for free-response data. Psychometrika 
Monograph Supplement, 1972(Mar), Vol. 37(1, Pt. 2), 68 
P:—Proposes a model based on the latent trait model 
Which can be used to measure a specified psychological 
behavior or Process. The latent trait model is expanded 
to include items not scored. Situations in which the 
Scoring of items varies are systematized. General 
conditions for the operating characteristic of an item 
Tesponse category are examined in order to obtain a 
unique liklihood estimate. It is suggested that by using 
this model diverse and general psychological constructs, 
е.р., perceptual sensitivity, mental ability, Personality 
traits, and attitudes may be studied.—s. Knapp. 

8084. Sarris, Viktor. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Zur Bedeutung von Modellen 
bei der psychologischen Theorienbildung. [The 
significance of models for the development of. psycho- 
logical theories.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 
13(3), 328-335.— Discusses the distinction between 
models and theories in psychology and the importance of 
models in formalizing more general theories and guiding 
research. An example of a mathematical model in the 
area of conflict theory is given. (French & English 
summaries) —Journal summary. 

8085. Sjéberg, Lennart. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) 
Three models for the analysis of subjective ratios. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 12(3), 
217-240.—Conducted 4 experiments with psychology 

undergraduates (N = 62) in which circular area and 
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heaviness were judged under 4 response mode: 
ratio, per cent, similarity, and multiple estimation 
linear models were suggested for the data, 

model bringing in more free parameters to be fitted 
assuming less strict types of invariance of sub 

values. The most demanding and traditional n 
frequently had to be rejected. This “inconsisten T 
be attributed both to the factor of relative size ol 
stimuli in a comparative judgment and to the fi 
free factor. It was found that the Н. Eisler and С. 
(see PA, Vol. 34:2509) "similarity equation" y 
supported by the data.—Journal abstract. 
8086. Stelzl, I. (Phillips U., Marburg, W. Gi 
Computersimulationen als psychologische Mod 
[Computer simulations as psychological models] 
chologische Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 391-393,— 
tinguishes between 2 kinds of simulation program 
the basis of the purpose of the simulation. I 
program is developed along the lines of a given the 
Is used to test the consistency and adequacy of the th 
and help develop a precise structure. The 2nd 
program is not a formalization of a given theory; bi 
combination of heuristic functions whose intera 
can best be studied through simulation. Results of § 
programs can lead to hypotheses for more fi 
theories. (English & French summaries) —Journal st 
mary. У 
8087. Tack, Werner Н. (U. Regensburg, Div. 
Psychological Methodology & Mathematical Ps 
ogy, W. Germany) Das Entscheidbarkeitsproblem b 
der Verwendung formaler Modelle. [The decisi 
problem in the application of formal models.) 
chologische Beiträge, 1971, Vol. 13(3), 355-365] 
cusses the problems of deciding between probab 
and deterministic models on the basis of empirical 
Although probabilistic models are considered 
amenable to verification with empirical data, they ci 
be evaluated singly but only through comparison ¥ 

competing models of similar scope. It is shown that, Їй 
many cases, comparisons of models on the t 
likelihood of the data is not sufficient for a decisi 
that event, other aspects of the models need to 
evaluated, e.g. interpretability of the variables í 
parameters. (English & French summaries)—Jow 
summary. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


8088. Bock, R. Darrell. (U. Chicago) Estimating] 
Parameters and latent ability when responses | 
Scored in two ог more nominal categories. 250 
metrika, 1972(Mar), Vol. 37(1, Pt. 1), 29-51.—Prop 
multivariate logistic latent trait model for items scorec 
2 or more nominal categories. Statistical methods 
on the model provide (a) estimation of 2 item paran 
for each response alternative of each multiple 
item, and (b) recovery of information from “уто 
Tesponses when estimating latent ability. An applicati 
to a large sample of data from 557 Ss for 20 vocabi 
items showed excellent fit of the model according 
chi-square criterion. Item and test information curves: 
compared for estimation of ability assuming mU 
Category and dichotomous scoring of these iter 
Multiple scoring proves substantially more precise for 
of less than median ability, and about equally precise! 
Ss above the median.—Journal abstract. 1 
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8089. Cicchetti, Domenic V. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) Extension of multiple- 
range tests to interaction tables in the analysis of 
variance: A rapid approximate solution. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 405-408.—Discusses the 
application of multiple-range tests to means derived 
from the l-way analysis of variance, in which none of the 
possible contrasts is confounded. Often, however, it is 
ncessary to compare Ms in an interaction table derived 
from a factorial analysis of variance. In this case, the 
only unconfounded comparisons are those made within 
rows and columns. An approximate solution is described 
that adjusts the number of treatments by basing the q 
statistic upon the number of unconfounded comparisons 
only. The solution is then applied, using actual data, (a) 
when only the K(K-1)/2 contrasts are desired (the 
method of J. Tukey), and (b) when all possible contracts 
are desired (the method of Н. Sheffé). The Duncan and 
Newman-Keuls tests are deemphasized, since research 
demonstrates these tests fail to control adequately for 
Type I error.—Journal abstract. 

8090. Cohen, Jacob. (New York U.) Weighted chi 
square: An extension of the kappa method. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
32(1), 61—74.— Presents a general method for the study of 
M-way tables of proportions or frequencies in which the 
investigators a priori hypotheses about the cells are 
expressed numerically and used as weights. These 
weights are then used in x,, an index of hypothesized 
association, and also in a weighted x? which utilizes as 
relevant information the investigators hypotheses. The 
statistical development, com utational formula, and 
power of the measure are discussed? In addition, a 
numerical illustration is included which compares the 
use of 5 different weighting strategies for 1 set of data. 
The appropriate use of different weighting strategies is 
discussed in terms of an investigator's knowledge of a 
theory.—R.: W. Covert. 

8091. Davidson, Michael L. (U. Rochester) Uni- 
variate versus multivariate tests in repeated-meas- 
ures experiments. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 77(6), 446-452.—The usual univariate test for the 
repeated-measures effect in a 1-way design rests upon an 
assumption of uniform variances and covariances. The 
standard test of this assumption is shown to have 
acceptable power only when the multivariate test of the 
hypothesis is essentially as powerful as the univariate 
test. A modified form of the univariate test, not requiring 
the assumption of uniformity, is compared to the 
multivariate test with respect to power. Depending on 
the variance-covariance structure of the data and the 
alternative hypothesis, the univariate test ranges from 
somewhat better to much worse than the multivariate 
test. There are possibly interesting experimental effects 
which the univariate test is virtually powerless to detect. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8092. Galtung, Johan. (International Peace Research 
Inst., Oslo, Norway) Diachronic correlation, process 
analysis and causal analysis. Quality & Quantity, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 4(1), 55-94.— Cause-effect relations in 
social science tend to be time-dependent, but researchers 
have typically investigated relations between variables 
and units at à single point in time (synchronic analysis). 
The introduction of time to the analysis, or diachronic 
analysis, is discussed as necessary to nomothetic social 
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stancy, or immediacy of effect; (b) regularity, or 
predictability; and (c) monotonicity. Invariance of the 
relation is relevant to both synchronic and diachronic 
analyses. An operational definition of causality is 
considered and causal relations are seen to be special 
cases of processes.—R. L. Cook. 

8093. Hakstian, A. Ralph & Boyd, William M. (U. 

Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) An empirical investi- 
gation of some special cases of the general 
“orthomax” criterion for orthogonal factor trans- 
formation. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 3-22.—Identifies the effects of 
manipulating the w parameters on various aspects of 
factor solutions through the use of 4 sets of data, varying 
considerably in size, reliability, and factorial complexity 
of the variables. For each set of data an unrotated 
centroid matrix was transformed to several orthogonal 
simple structure solutions with the w parameter eing 
varied from <0 to >m the number of factors. 
Essentially 2 criteria were used to compare the results: 
hyperplane count and comparison with graphical solu- 
tion. Results show that as w is increased the variance 
dispersion between factors tends to become more level, 
therefore, hyperplane count is a poor index of simple 
structure for orthogonal solutions when w « 1. Simple 
structure seems to be relatively constant when w > 1. 
Interpretation of factors, however, can be expected to 
change substantially as the value of w varies.—R. W. 
Covert. 
8094. Hopkins, Kenneth D. & Rogers, W. Todd. (U. 
Colorado, Lab. of Educational Research) JSE research 
design and analysis clinic: The congruence of 
experimental design with statistical analysis: Power 
and external-validity considerations from multiple 
one-way ANOVAs versus a factorlal analysis. Journal 
of Special Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 5(2), 199-204. 
— Discusses the use of a factorial analysis vs. multiple 
1-way analyses of variance (ANOVAs) in relation to an 
illustrative experiment. When a design is factorial in 
nature but certain of the factors are ignored, not only is 
empirical support for generalizability lost, but also the 
likelihood of finding true significant differences is 
diminished. When separate ANOVAs аге used it is 
impossible to estimate any effects of interactions. This is 
a serious handicap in terms of interpreting and applying 
the data. It is concluded that the tendency to ignore or 
misclassify random factors in research may be a major 
cause for some unexplained inconsistencies in behavioral 
research.—L. M. Glidden. s 

8095. Howell, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of variance heterogeneity on selected mul- 
tiple comparison procedures. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6203. 

8096. Hunter, John E. (Michigan State U.) Maximal 
decomposition: An alternative to factor analysis. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 
243-268.—Considers the problem of using a subset of 
variables to account for a maximum amount of variance 
in the entire set, and presents a procedural model, 
Maximal Decomp, to obtain the best possible subset of 
any given size. Theorems related to obtaining equivalent 
solutions are given, and a variation on the method is 
presented as a partial answer to the problem of defining 
common and unique variance in a solution without 
communalities. Maximal Decomp and principal com- 
nts methods are compared procedurally in terms of 


science, and 3 measures of the causal interaction ропе A 2 rm 
between variables over time are introduced: (a) con- amount of variance in 24 mental tests and it is proposed 
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that the former is cleaner than unrotated components, is 
superior in terms of residual analysis, and yields a 
potential 70% reduction in testing time.—Journal ab- 
tract. 

8097. Johnson, Edgar M. (U.S. Army Behavior & 
Systems Research Lab., Arlington, Va.) The Fisher- 
Yates Exact Test and unequal sample sizes. Psycho- 
metrika, 1972(Mar), Vol. 37(1, Pt. 1), 103-106.—Clarifies 
a computational shortcut suggested by S. Feldman and 
E. Klinger (see PA, Vol. 38:4871) for the l-sided 
Fisher-Yates Exact Test. The shortcut is extended to the 
calculation of probability values for certain 2-sided tests 
when sample sizes are unequal.—Journal abstract. 

8098. Weiss, David J. (U. Minnesota) Canonical 
correlation analysis in counseling psychology re- 
search. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 19(3), 241-252.—Discusses several approaches to 
analyzing data on 2 sets of variables and the advantages 
of canonical correlation analysis. Previous applications 
of the method are summarized and a number of 
suggestions are made for additional uses in counseling 
psychology. Interpretations of information derived from 
а complete canonical correlation analysis are presented. 
Concepts discussed include (a) the canonical variates, (b) 
В weights, (c) canonical correlations, (d) maximum and 
successive canonical correlations, (e) significance tests, 
(f) correlations of variables and variates, (g) redundancy, 
and (h) cross-validation and replication. The presen- 
tation assumes, in part, a basic understanding of 
product-moment correlation. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


8099. Dielman, T. E., Cattell, В. B., & Wagner, Anka, 
(U. Illinois, Lab. of Personality & Group Analysis) 
Evidence on the simple structure and factor invar- 
lance achieved by five rotational methods on four 
types of data. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 223-242.—Hypothesized that oblique 
simple structure is better than orthogonal in terms of 
maximum total hyperplane count attained, and better in 
yielding pattern invariance among populations. 5 meth- 
ods of factor rotation—maxplane, Oblimax, promax, 
Harris-Kaiser, and varimax—were applied to 4 types of 
data—questionnaire, objective test, a physical problem, 
and a plasmode. In addition, the maxplane procedure 
was followed in each case by rotoplot-assisted visual 
rotations, Results are compared with Tespect to simple 
structure (hyperplane percentages) and factor invariance 
(congruence coefficients). It is concluded that oblique 
methods were superior to varimax in terms of simple 
structure although not consistently in terms of factor 
invariance. Among the oblique methods, the rotoplot- 
assisted maxplane usually resulted in the maximum 
simple structure at the + .1 hyperplane width but not 
consistently at either of the other 2 arbitrarily chosen 
widths. The unassisted maxplane was generally excelled 
by the less expensive oblique methods both with respect 
to hyperplane count and factor invariance. The Harris- 
Kaiser method was more satisfactory in terms of the 2 
criteria combined. (55 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8100. Jensema, Carl. (U. Washington) A review of a 
rotation to obtain maximum similarity and simple 
Structure among factor patterns. Behavioral Science, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 235-240.—Notes that, under some 
circumstances, it is desirable to compare the factor 
patterns obtained from different factor analyses, When 
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the number of factors and variables are the same for 
each subpopulation, it is often possible to apply a 
rotation technique developed by B. Bloxom (see PA, Vol, 
42:12952) which simultaneously rotates different factor 
patterns to maximum similarity and varimax simple 
structure. The technique is described, computer algo- 
rithms are outlined, and a numerical example is given. 
—Journal abstract. 

8101. Majone, Giandomenico. Distance-based clus- 
ter analysis and measurement scales. Quality & 
Quantity, 1970(Jun), Vol. 4(1), 153-164.— Discusses 
distance-based techniques of cluster analysis and pre- 
sents geometrical representations corresponding to $. S. 
Stevens' classification of scales of measurement. It is 
suggested that a scale which is invariant under the group 
of projective transformations be referred to as an 
incidence scale. Since the theory of metric spaces is 
much more general than the Euclidean model, it should 
be applicable to the interval scales found in much of 
social science research.—AR. L. Cook. 

8102. Newell, James A. (North Texas State U.) An 
empirical investigation of matrix sampling involving 
multiple item samples in a two-factor analysis of 
variance design. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6813. 

8103. mann, Peter Н. & Wang, Ming-Mei. 
(Purdue U.) Some new results on factor indeter- 
minacy. Psychometrika, 1972(Mar), Vol. 37(1, Pt. 1), 
61-91.—Discusses some relations between maximum 
likelihood factor analysis and factor indeterminacy. 
Bounds are derived for the minimum average correlation 
between equivalent sets of correlated factors which 
depend on the latent roots of the factor intercorrelation 
matrix Y, Empirical examples are presented to illustrate 
some of the veu and indicate the extent to which it 
can be expected to be relevant in practice. (41 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8104. Tucker, Ledyard R. (U. Illinois) Relations 
between multidimensional scaling and three-mode 
factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1972(Mar), Vol. 37(1, 
Pt. 1), 3-27.—Combines multidimensional scaling and 
factor analysis, by the use of 3-mode factor analysis of 
scalar product matrices, 1 for each S. 2 of the modes аге 
the groups of objects scaled and the 3rd mode is the 
sample of Ss. Results are an object space, a person space, 
and a system for changing weights given to dimensions 
and of angles between dimensions in the object space for 
individuals located at different places in the person 
space. The development is illustrated with data from an 
adjective similarity study. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8105. Weinberg, Sharon L. (Cornell U.) Largs 
variable canonical analysis: A proposed variant 0 
canonical variate analysis. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6820. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


8106. Delbeke, L. (Catholic U., Louvain, Belgium) да 
computer in de psychologie. [The computer on 
psychology.] Archives et Bibliothèques de Belgique, 191^ 
No. 6, 113-120.— Discusses projects and results attain? 
by the faculty of psychology and educational sciences 4 
the Catholic University of Louvain. Specific reference 18 
made to the use and writing of computer pog 
specific for data analysis in psychology, the use 0; Те 
computer for on-line experiments, and computer а5515 Ee 
instruction. Programs for factor analysis, multidime 
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sional scaling, and conjoint measurement, as well as 
experiments in the field of perception, psycholinguistics, 
learning, and ergonomics, are described.—English sum- 


mary. 

8107. Indra, M., Krekule, L, Skvaril, J., & Vlach, J. 
(Czechoslovak ‘Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, 
Prague) A direct input of neurophysiological signals 
into the MINSK 22 digital computer. Acrivitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 110. 

8108. Stroebe, Wolfgang. (U. Sussex, Brighton, 
England) The effect of judges' attitudes on ratings of 
attitude statements: A theoretical analysis. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol 14), 419- 
434.—Reviews explanations of the relationship between 
judges" attitudes and judgments of attitude statements 
discussed in terms of models of psychophysical judg- 
ment. It is argued that psychophysical models, e.g. 
adaptation-level theory, the range-frequency model, and 
the “rubber-band” model and its derivations, cannot 
account satisfactorily for judges’ performance of the 
attitude rating task in a great number of studies. The 
probable reason is that the stimulus series employed in 
the psychophysical judgment research on which these 
models are based typically varied only on the dimension 
being judged. The sets of statements judged in attitude 
rating studies, however, vary not only on the dimension 
of interest (favorability-unfavorability) but also on a 
number of other dimensions. This incidental stimulus 
variation of attitude statements may account for the 
failure of psychophysical models to predict accurately 
the performance of judges in the attitude rating task. It is 
argued that if principles which could account for the 
effects of this incidental stimulus variation on attitude 
ratings were incorporated into psychophysical models, 
the predictive qualities of these models would be 


—Journal abstract. 

8109. Vandierendonck, Andre. Some methodolog- 
ical issues in simulating cognitive processes. 
Archives et Bibliotheques de Belgique, 1971, No. 6, 
15-41.— Considers that most simulation research follows 
the same design: heuristics are programmed and the 
results compared to human behavior. While this form of 
study leads to theories which are untestable, other forms 
have only been able to arrive at the development o 
artificial intelligences. Some methodological questions 
are discussed on the avoidance of such pitfalls. A 
schematic representation is presented distinguishing 
theory from model and both from the “world.” The use 
of a flow chart to develop a model which accurately 
represents a theory is discussed. Various types О 
experimental designs аге discussed. An example of 
heuristic programming offering no solutions is presente: 
ш an experiment with 5 adults. Methodological те- 
quirements for testing theories by means of simulation 
are outlined. (37 ref.}—S. Knapp. 

8110. Wallingford, Earle С. (Duke U.) A visual 
pattern recognizing computer program based on 
neurophysiological data. Behavioral Science, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 241-248.—Describes а computer 
program which is capable of recognizing visual patterns. 
The program simulates lower order hypercomplex cells 
of the visual system and uses their hypothetical output to 
describe and remember visual patterns. The program 1s 
similar to a model of human and animal pattern 
recognition proposed by N. Sutherland (1968). An 
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auditory pattern recognizing model, also based on 
simulated individual cells is proposed. Also proposed is a 
model of a movement detecting recognizer of 3- 
dimensional visual patterns which would achieve size 
constancy. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


Construction & Validation 


‚8111. Feather, N. Т. (Flinders U., School of Social 
Sciences, Bedford Park, South Australia) Test-retest 
reliability of individual values and value systems. 
Australian Psychologist, 197\(Nov), Vol. 6(3), 181- 
188.—Reports test-retest reliability coefficients for each 
of the terminal and instrumental values on the Value 
Survey, containing 18 terminal and 18 instrumental 
values, and test-retest reliability of the value systems for 
Ss retested after a 5-wk interval. 65 male and 92 female 
undergraduates completed Form E of the Value Survey. 
These same Ss had previously rated various concepts 
using the semantic differential. Some had also completed 
the Value Survey 5 wk. previously. Pearson r's were 
calculated between transformed rankings obtained on 
the Ist occasion and those obtained on the 2nd occasion 
for 77 Ss. 36 test-retest reliability coefficients resulted, 1 
for each of the terminal and instrumental values. For 
terminal values, reliabilities ranged from .40-.87. For 
instrumental values, reliabilities ranged from .37-.76. 
Median reliability for the terminal value system was .74. 
For the instrumental value system the median was 
70.—H. Roemmich. 

8112. Kulshreshtha, S. Р. Construction and stan- 
dardization of Time Appreciation Test. Manas, 1971 
(May), Vol. 18(1), 31-35.— Describes a Hindi adaptation 
of Buck's Time Appreciation Test. The test items cover 
various aspects of time, e.g. immediate orientation, 
definition of certain phases of time, and reduction of 
large units into small units. Studies have been conducted 
to demonstrate the reliability and validity of the Hindi 
version. Instructions for test administration and scoring 
are provided.—C. Mehrotra. 

8113. Schooley, Daniel E. (U. Oregon) Construction 
and the comparative effectivenes of three moderator 
variable scales. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6224. EN 

8114. Stowe, William A. (U. Southern California) An 
evaluation of Hutt Adaptation of the Bender-Gestalt 
Test. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


32(12-A), 6819. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


8115. Brogden, H. E. (Purdue U.) Some observa- 
tions on two methods in psychology. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 431-437.—Makes explicit 
distinctions b e experimental and the obser- 

i relational) approaches. It is suggested 
that the observational approach involves a distinct set of 

i led experimentation is in- 


appropriate і 1 
ксн models do not normally yield useful information 
ina controlled experiment. In particular, 


that the magnitude of variances of a random model and 
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of the error variance of both random and fixed models is 
generally arbitrary in experimental Studies. It is sug- 
gested that a variety of coefficients associated with 
analysis of variance and regression models are inap- 
propriate in an experimental setting and that accuracy of 
prediction, in the usual sense, is not a proper objective of 
experimentation, It is concluded that constructs devel- 
oped through an observational approach are not likely to 
be useful in an experimental science.—Journal abstract. 

8116. Crowle, Anthony J. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Post experimental interviews: An experi- 
ment and a sociolinguistic analysis. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7084- 
7085. 


APPARATUS 


8117. Břoušek, Ján. (Research Inst. of Child Psy- 
chology & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Aparatüra na sledovanie rozsahu pozornosti. [Ap- 
paratus for the study of attention range.] Psychologica: 
Zborník Filozofickej Fakulty Univerzity Komenkého, 
1969(Feb), Vol. 20(9), 147-165.—Presents a complete 
schematic diagram of electronic and relay elements for 
an apparatus designed for continuous study of attention 
range. Experiments with 3 types of numerical squares of 
25, 49, and 100 numbers with 2 variations in the 
arrangement of numbers are possible with this mecha- 
nism. (Russian & German summaries)—English sum- 
mary. 

8118. Davidson, Robert S., Streeb, R. David, & 
Bremser, Robert. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Miami, Fla.) A multi-purpose relay rack. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 475-478.— Describes 
an extended 9-ft relay rack and the electromechanical 
components with which it might be equipped for 
maximal efficiency, functional utility, and flexibility. 
—Journal abstract. 

8119. Quilitch, H. Robert. (U. Kansas) A portable 
programmed, audible timer. Journal of Applied Behav- 
ior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 18. 

8120. Whittingham, T. A. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) A 
device for producing two serial tone-bursts of 
different loudness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 527-530.— Describes a device which 
presents 2 serial tone-bursts to an S. The duration of the 
tone bursts, the interval between tone bursts, and the 
intensity of the 2nd relative to the Ist, may be changed at 
will by the operator. The device is capable of extension 
to allow other parameters, such as frequency or wave- 
form, to be altered between tone bursts. The Instrument 
is being used in a project to assess the effects of drugs on 
the latency of recovery from auditory stimulation. 
—Journal abstract. 

8121. Zych, Kenneth A., Raymond, Bonnie; McHale, 
Maureen, & Wolach, Allen H. (Illinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology) A new runway for goldfish. Psychological 
Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 121-123.—Describes the 
development of a betta tank with a built-in runway. The 


that circulates in the runway. Ss need not be removed 
from the runway for the duration of a study.—Journal 


abstract. 
8122. Borg, Gunnar; Edstróm, Carl G., & Marklun 
Gustaf. Stockholm, Inst. Applied Péycliclogy. 


(U. 
Sweden) A bicycle ergometer for physiological and 
Psychological studies. Reports front the Yee of 
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Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1971, No, 24, 6 
p.—Describes a new bicycle ergometer with a power 
ceiling high enough for measurements, not only of 
endurance capacity but also of muscular Strength, The 
construction of the ergometer also makes possible 
measurements of work motivation: by means of a 
reliable automatic device, the work load can be increased 
(or decreased) linearly (or according to some other 
suitable function) with the pedalling time. Applications 
in the clinical, military, and sporting fields are noted. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8123. Bauer, David Н. (California State Coll, Chico) 
The stability of evoked sense-impression responses 
to verbal stimuli. AV Communication Review, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 20(1), 29-34.—Conducted a study in which 23 6th 
grade students wrote |-word responses to each of 35 
concrete nouns presented on a screen. The procedure 
was repeated | wk. later. Responses were categorized as 
Sensory (referring to physical attributes) or nonsensory. 
Since there was no significant difference in the responses 
evoked on each occasion, it was concluded that the 
evoked sense-impression response to verbal stimuli is 
stable over time.—Journal abstract. 

8124. Honorton, Charles & Barksdale, Warren, 
(Maimonides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) PK 
performance with waking suggestions for muscle 
tension versus relaxation. Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, 1972(Арг), Vol. 66), 
208-214.—Performed 3 exploratory psychokinesis (PK) 
experiments, using an electric binary random number 
generator (RNG), to compare the effects of waking 
Suggestions for muscle tension vs. relaxation on PK 
performance, In the Ist study, 6 Ss attempted to exert a 
group PK effect on the RNG; overall results (1,280 
trials) were significant (р < .04), as was the difference 
between muscle tension and relaxation conditions 
(p < .005). The 2nd study, an attempted replication with 
10 Ss working individually, produced no significant 
effects. The 3rd study involved 1,920 trials with a single 
S. Muscle tension runs were significantly above chance 
(р < .00005), relaxation runs significantly below (P 
< 0005), and the difference between the 2 conditions 
also was significant.—R. A. White. 

8125. ; Herbert А. & Noll, J. Douglas. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center) Pressure measurements 
of articulatory behavior during alterations of vocal 
effort. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1291-1295.—Employed à 
direct-magnitude production scaling technique to study 
the relationships of 3 speech variables: intraoral aif 
Pressure, lingual pressure, and sound pressure during 
changes in vocal effort. 6 adult males produced select 
CVC syllables containing 2 lingua-alveolar stop COn- 
sonants /t/ and /d/ at various effort levels and during 
periods of increased auditory masking. Exponents of the 
effort function for intraoral air pressure and for lingu 
Pressure (1.7 and 1.8, respectively) suggest that speaker 
can monitor effort during speech production. Exponen! f 
for production of SPL (.56) are similar to results 0 
previous investigations. Systematically greater average 
values for /t/ contexts during both masked and nom 
masked conditions distinguished intraoral pressure 
characteristics for consonants differing in force 9' 
articulation.—Journa] abstract. 
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8126. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) External 
auditory feedback from covert oral behavior during 
silent reading. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
25(4), 212-214.—Selected 6 Ss for high levels of covert 
oral behavior during silent reading and attached sensors 
to various oral and nonoral body regions. High speech- 
muscle amplitude during silent reading produced a 
slightly noxious tone, and a reduction in amplitude 
removed the tone. Feedback reduced amplitude of the 
controlling and associated speech muscles, but with- 
drawal of feedback returned the amplitude to about 
base-line level, indicating that the reduction was not 
permanent. More effective controlling techniques are 
required to determine stringently the function of the 
covert oral response with this approach.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

$127. Mikaelian, H. H. (Connecticut Coll.) Inter- 
pedal generalization of rearranged eye-foot coordin- 
ation. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 
251-258.— Tested the hypothesis that viewing leg move- 
ments through prisms produces generalized sensorimotor 
adaptation, using 12 and 8 adult Ss, respectively, in 2 
experiments. Results indicate that self-produced move- 
ments of 1 leg viewed through wedge prisms produced 
adaptive changes in eye-foot coordination that trans- 
ferred to the unexposed leg. Results of a 2nd experiment 
show that eye-hand coordinations, entailing the arm 
ipsilateral as well as contralateral to the leg whose 
movements were viewed through prisms, also manifested 
corresponding adaptive changes.—Journal abstract. 

8128. Naatz, Tilo & Hümmelink, Wolfgang. (Free U., 
Inst. of Psychology, Berlin, W. Germany) Zur Realisa- 
tion einer kognitiven Akzentuierungstheorie: Ex- 
perimentelle Entscheidung zwischen dem serialen 
Ansatz und dem modifizierten absoluten Ansatz bei 
serialer Stimulskonstellation. [Realization of a cog- 
nitive accentuation theory: Experimental test between 
serial approach and modified absolute approach in serial 
stimulus presentation.] Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 
1971, Vol. 2(4), 361-373—Compared and confirmed the 
conception of perceptual accentuation, modified Љу 
learning theory, in actual serial stimulus presentation 
with intraserial accentuation theory. A purely cognitive 
variable could be substituted for the valence variable in 
its accentuation function. It is concluded that it 1s 
possible to integrate an accentuation model within the 
framework of a cognitive behavioral theory which has an 
explanatory value for categorization effects as well as 
attitude behavior. (23 ref.)—English abstract. 

8129. Shoenberger, Richard W. (Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Aerospace Medical Div. Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab., O.) Human performance as а function 
of direction and frequency of whole body vibration. 
USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970(Oct), No. 70-7, 42 
p—Measured human performance on à task complex 
made up of 2-dimensional compensatory tracking and 
visual discrimination RT during sinusoidal vibration 1n 
each of the 3 major translational axes (X, Y, and Z). A 
separate experiment was conducted for each axis, Wi 
the Ss seated upright in all experiments. Frequencies 
tested in each axis were 1; 3, 5, 8, and 11 Hz. at .2 and 
4g. Duration of vibration at each frequency was 9 min. 
Y-axis vibration produced pronounced decrements in 
both tracking and RT with the greatest interference 
occurring at 3 and 1 Hz., and the least at 11 Hz. For the 
X and Z axes low-frequency effects were smaller and 
performance curves across frequency, for constant g 
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levels, were flatter with slightly greater effects at 5 Hz. 
Horizontal and vertical component scores for the 
tracking tasks were analyzed with regard to mechanical 
interference effects for each direction of vibration, and 
an analysis of frequency effects was made in relation to 
body resonance phenomena.—Journal abstract. 

8130. Sommer, Henry C. & Harris, C. Stanley. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, Aerospace Medical Div., Aer- 
ospace Medical Research Lab., O.) Comparative ef- 
fects of auditory and extra-auditory acoustic stim- 
ulation on human equilibrium and motor perform- 
ance. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970(Jun), No. 
70-26, 16 p.—Compared human equilibrium and psy- 
chomotor performance of 22 Ss exposed to free-field 
broadband noise (140 db.) or a similar spectra of noise 
presented through earphones. Approximately twice as 
much decrement in equilibrium was obtained for Ss 
exposed to free-field noise with earplugs and muffs, and 
earplugs alone than was obtained from Ss who received 
comparable auditory exposures through earphones. 4 
times as much decrement was obtained for Ss who 
received an asymmetrical exposure condition when 
free-field performance was compared to the earphone 
condition. Similarly, the ability to perform with ordinary 
mechanic tools was adversely affected by free-field noise 
and unaffected by noise presented through earphones. 
Auditory stimulation combined with extraauditory acou- 
stic stimulation produced much more decrement in 
human equilibrium and motor performance than audi- 
tory stimulation alone.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


$131. Diamond, Solomon. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) The debt of Leibniz to Pardies. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
109-114.—Argues that, contrary to general belief, 
Leibniz was not the magnificently independent figure 
from whom “all German Psychology takes its start.” It is 
suggested that Leibniz was influenced by the Jesuit 
scholar Father Ignace Pardies with respect both to the 
theory of petites perceptions and the related theory of 
apperception.—C. M. Franks. 

8132. Luce, R. Duncan. (Inst. for Advanced. Study, 
Princeton, N.J.) What sort of measurement is psy- 
chophysical measurement? American Psychologist, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 27(2), 96-106.—Argues that none of the 
major types of psychophysical measurement (scaling of 
ordinal data, magnitude estimation, and calculation. of 
free parameters for detection and discrimination) exhibit 
an analogous structure. An alternative view is that 


psychophysics studies man as a measuring device that 
converts stimulation into suitable neural measures. The 


neural recoding and determine ways to calibrate indi- 
vidual Ss. 1 hypothesis is that sensory transducers recode 
signals into neural pulse trains, and the pulse rate is à 
function of signal intensity. The brain estimates these 
rates by applying different decision rules to different 


intensities, х ] 
estimation of rates by counting the number of pulses in a 
fixed interval of time or by timing how long it takes to 
reach a fixed count lead to different predictions about 
receiver operator characteristics and latency plots. Data 
are reported showing that both rules are available to 55. 
Tt is concluded that numerous psychophysical results, 


jncluding ones about magnitude estimation and RTs, 
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have natural interpretations in terms of man as a 
measuring device. (60 ref.)—Author abstract. | 

8133. Ludwig, Arnold М. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
Center) “Psychedelic” effects produced by sensory 
overload. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 128(10), 1294-1297. Presents preliminary results of 
a study indicating that approximately 24% of 46 normal 
adult Ss exposed to sensory overload reported a variety 
of subjective “psychedelic” effects. Ss were exposed to 
banks of flood lamps (light intensity of 40-70 ft-c) and 
taped sounds (SPL of 90-100 db.), in 2.5-hr sessions. 
Resulting effects pertained to perceptual distortions, 
disturbances in sense of time, “otherworldly” feelings, 
feelings of loss of control, somatic effects, and dimin- 
ished reality testing—Journal abstract. 

8134. Walker, James Т. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Tactual field dependence. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 311-313.—Required 20 male and 20 
female undergraduates to make horizontal and vertical, 
visual and tactual adjustments of a bar in a tilted grid. 
The tactually perceived orientation of the bar was 
influenced by the orientation of the grid. Although 
tactual field dependence is considered analogous in some 
respects to visual field dependence, there were important 
differences between the 2 phenomena. There was no 
significant correlation between the 2 varieties of field 
dependence, and the sex difference found in studies of 
visual field dependence did not occur in tactual field 
dependence. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


8135. Bayer, Christopher A. & Presse , А. W. (О. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Gecmetric Шека as 
a function of pigmentation of the Fundus oculi and 
target size. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 
71-19,—Employed a within-race design in which 2 forms 
of the Mueller-Lyer illusion and the vertical-horizontal 
illusion were studied as a function of pigmentation 
density of the eye and target size. It was found with 74 
Caucasian undergraduates that the illusions did not vary 
as a function of pigmentation density. In addition, with 
an Increase in target size the ingoing Mueller-Lyer and 
vertical-horizontal illusions remained relatively constant 
but the outgoing Mueller-Lyer illusion decreased, Ex- 
planations are offered for both sets of results.—Journal 
abstract. М 

8136. Coren, Stanley & Girgus, Joan S. (New School 

for Social Research, New York, N.Y.) Illusion decre- 
ment in intersecting line figures. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 108-110.— Tested the generality of 
illusion decrement using 4 illusion figures involving 
intersecting lines: the Zoellner, Poggendorff, Wundt- 
Hering, and Mueller-Lyer figures. 40 undergraduates 
served as Ss. 5 min. of inspection with testing at 1-тіп 
intervals led to significant decrement in all figures. The 
rate of decrement was the same for all figures. These 
data are consistent with a judgmental theory of geomet- 
ric illusions. (19 ref.) —/ournal abstract. 

8137. Ebert, Pamela C. & Pollack, Robert H. (U. 
Georgia) Magnitude of the Mueller-Lyer illusion as a 
function of lightness contrast, viewing time, and 
fundus pigmentation. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 26(6), 347-348.—Tachistoscopically presented 
Mueller-Lyer figures of 3 levels of contrast (1.5/black, 
5/gray, and 7.5/light gray, each on 9.5/white ground) for 
1,500 and 500 msec. in Шитіпапі C to 20 male and 20 
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female undergraduates. Results indicate a significant 
interaction between contrast level and viewing time. In a 
2nd experiment with 25 male and 25 female Ss, density 
of fundus pigmentation was a significant factor in 
determining illusion magnitude across all contrast levels 
for a viewing time of 500 msec.—Journal abstract, 

8138. White, K. G. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Zöllner illusion as perceptual enlargement 
of acute angle. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
24(2), 73-75.—Measured the magnitude of the Zollner 
illusion as a function of angle of intercept between test 
and inducing lines, for several different background 
densities. Results of tests with 20 adults (mean age = 20 
yr.) indicate angular variation was maximal at 20° of 
intersect. Increasing the density of inducing lines 
multiplied the illusion by a constant amount. Obtained 
error functions agreed well with error functions derived 
according to Piaget's law of relative centrations —Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Time 


8139. Bratfisch, Oswald; Ekman, Gösta; Lundberg, 
Ulf, & Krüger, Kunnibert. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Lab., Sweden) Subjective temporal distance and 
emotional involvement. Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971, Vol. 12(3), 147-160.—Conducted 4 exper- 
iments with a total of 85 undergraduates in which (a) Ss 
knowledge about persons, events, or social processes 
associated with an historical period was assessed; (b) Ss 
estimated the subjective temporal distances of various 
historical periods; and (c) Ss estimated their degree of 
emotional involvement in what might have happened to 
people living during the various periods named. The 
relation between objective and subjective temporal 
distance was described by a simple power function. 
Emotional involvement was inversely related in a simple 
monotonic manner to both subjective and objective 
temporal distance, when other variables were so far as 
Possible held constant. A number of different alternative 
power functions as well as an exponential and a 
logarithmic function were fitted to the empirical data. A 
Specific type of power function with 3 empirical 
constants and a simple exponential function described 
experimental data to a good approximation. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8140. Goldstone, Sanford & Lhamon, William Т. 
(Cornell U., Medical Coll., New York, N.Y.) Auditory- 
visual differences in human temporal judgment. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 623- 
633.—Reviews the research which demonstrated 2 
intersensory differences in human time judgment: 
Sounds are judged longer than lights, and more infor- 
mation is transmitted via the judgment of auditory than 
visual durations. The intersensory difference in RT Is 
also discussed and a theoretical schema with suggestions 
for future research is presented. (41 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. í 
Fredrick. (Tulane U.) Perception 0 
time and cigarette smoking among college ney 
dents. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 40) 
621-622.—Asked 340 undergraduates to draw 3 circles 
representing the past, present, and the future. Tempo 
dominance was measured by the size of the circ dd 
temporal relatedness was indicated by whether 
circles were not separated in space. Nonsmokers (еп | 
to draw circles that were future dominant and temporally 
related.—Journal abstract. 
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8142. Mo, Suchoon S. (U. Detroit) Judgment of 
temporal duration as а function of numerosity. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 71-72.—Pre- 
sents 2 experiments which investigated the incompati- 
bility of theories previously generated in studies of 
temporal estimation, by introducing unexpected changes 
in stimulus or duration. During judgment by 20 intro- 
ductory psychology students of brief stimulus duration, 
change of the number of dark dots from 3 to 1 resulted in 
underestimation, while similar change from 3 to 5 
resulted in overestimation. Such a trend of temporal 
judgment was accentuated when the change was less 
frequent, demonstrating an analogous contrast effect 
which was also obtained when the stimulus duration 
itself was changed.—Journal abstract. 

8143. Newman, Margaret А. (New York U.) Time 
estimation in relation to gait tempo. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 359-366.—Inves- 
tigated the effect of accelerated and decelerated rates of 
walking on judgment of a 40-sec interval by 52 healthy 
male Ss. The production method of time estimation was 
used. Analysis of variance yielded no difference in time 
estimation in response to the imposed gait tempos. 
Intragroup variation was large. A low correlation 
between individual gait tempo and time estimate sug- 
gests that individuals with faster gait tempos tend to 
overestimate an interval of time and those with slower 
gait tempos tend to underestimate. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8144. Pew, Richard W. & Nickerson, Raymond S. 
(Bolt Beranek & Newman Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Adaptive stimulus pi ramming estimates of the 
temporal indifference interval. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 575-583.—Examined the 
usefulness of an adaptive stimulus programming method 
of time estimation as a technique for assessing the 
duration of the temporal indifference interval. For the 6 
Ss and 4 starting intervals tested, no consistent indif- 
ference interval emerged, even 1 that could be inter- 
preted as varying across Ss.—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


8145. Bross, M. & Zubek, John P. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Progressive increase їп the CFF 
of the non-occluded eye during one week of 
monocular deprivation. Canadian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 42—53.— Conducted 3 exper- 
iments with a total of 80 male college students. The CFF 
of the occluded and nonoccluded eye was determined 
before and after 1 wk. of monocular deprivation 
(darkness). No significant changes occurred in the 
occluded eye, but there was а significant increase in the 
CFF of the nonoccluded eye regardless of whether the 
dominant or nondominant eye was visually deprived. 
When the CFF of the nonoccluded eye was measured at 
intervals of 0, 14, 1; 2, 3 5, and 7 days of monocular 
deprivation, а negatively accelerating improvement in 
performance was found as à function of duration. This 
interocular effect still appeared to be noticeably present 
1 wk. after removal of the ‘occluding eye patch. Findings 
are related to W. Cannon and A. Rosenblueth’s dener- 
vation supersensitivity phenomenon and S. Sharpless’s 
concept of “disuse of bees pathways. (French sum- 
mary) (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3) 23 тау Bruce Т. Butler, Mark, & Yaremko, R- 
M. (San Diego State Coll) The looking time percep- 
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tual deprivation effect (PDE): A test of the imitation 
hypothesis. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 
323-326.—Tested the hypothesis that the effect of 
short-term perceptual deprivation on looking time is 
produced by 5% imitation of the intervals preceding 
exploration rather than the deprivation encountered 
during the “depriving” intervals. 30 undergraduates 
served in a 2 X 4 within-Ss design in which the duration 
of the interval preceding free looking trials (2, 15, 28, and 
41 sec.) was orthogonal to the nature of stimulation 
during these intervals (darkness or a colored slide.) No 
evidence in support of the imitation hypothesis was 
found. Results indicate that when looking was preceded 
by a colored slide, no systematic relationship was found 
between looking time and the duration of the interval 
preceding looking. Findings are interpreted in terms of a 
theory of exploratory behavior based on the concept of 
an optimal level of arousal. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8147. Ratanova, T. A. (Research Inst. of General & 
Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) O sposo- 
bakh opoznavatel'noí deyatel’nosti cheloveka v 
usloviyakh zritel'nogo poiska. [Methods of recogni- 
tion in humans under conditions of visual search.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Mar) Vol. 18(2), 77- 
$5.—Measured the RTs of 6 Ss during a visual search 
task, The visual field consisted of 3, 5, or 7 circles. The 
diameter of the background circles was 4 mm., that of 
the target circle 5, 6, 8, 12, 16, or 20 mm. RT was found 
to be a negatively accelerated function of the size 
difference between the target and background circles. 
The number of background circles made little difference. 
In another experiment 5 Ss performed a similar task, 
except that the size of the target circles in a given 
experimental condition was always the same. It is 
concluded that (a) there is a critical size difference 
between the target and background figures which 
determines the nature of the perceptual process; (b) the 
localization of target stimuli that differ little (1 or 2 mm.) 
from background stimuli represents а complex process of 
visual search; and (с) beginning with the 3-mm differ- 
ence, visual search becomes unnecessary and the basic 
perceptual process becomes an instantaneous appraisal 
of the situation as а whole.—L. Zusne. 


Perception 


8148. Class, Р. (U. Oklahoma) Display density and 
judgments of number. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3402), 531-534.—Studied the effect of 
dot density on judgment of numerosity by 60 under- 
judged number were directly 
lensity increased as the number 
journal abstract. 


sensitivity in a visual signal detection task: Inter- 
8! stency. Psychonomic Science, 
Vol. 23(6), 385-387. —20 males and 20 females were run 
i lv for 480 trials of a aae ы] 

ice vi detection task. Ordinal differentia 
AE у cati ns across all Ss was similar to 


itivity to target locatio! al 
papi found (т = .90). Individual Ss performed 


in a manner indi 
strate; 


inati ixation effects and reading W 
combination of fixatio: пат вт 


Га 
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corner of the display. The scan was postexposural, as the 
exposure duration (200 msec.) was too brief to allow 
more than 1 fixation. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8150. Crovitz, Herbert F., Rosof, Daniel, & Schiffman, 
Harold. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Durham, N.C.) 
Timing oscillation in human visual imagery. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 87-88.—Ex- 
plored the visual imagery of sensory fusion of flickering 
light in the absense of its appropriate stimulus. Following 
the work of R. J. Weber and J. Castleman (see PA, Vol. 
45:1560), who found a time period of about 500 msec. 
for successive production in imagery of letters of the 
alphabet. 24 undergraduates in a CFF study attempted 
to match the rate of flicker of a subfusional light in visual 
imagery. Results show that modal ability for imagining 
flicker was about 250 msec. іп period.—Journal abstract. 

8151. Estes, W. K. & Wolford, G. L. (Rockefeller U.) 
Effects of spaces on report from tachistoscopically 
presented letter strings. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 77-80.—A detection experiment with 
17 adults, in which variably located spaces were 
introduced into tachistoscopically presented strings of 
letters, produced substantial increases in reportability of 
letters adjacent to the spaces. As in P. Shaw's work (see 
PA, Vol. 44:3057), a space had a greater effect on a letter 
preceding than on a letter following it in the instructed 

read-out order. However, a similar asymmetry appeared 
on the central-peripheral dimension in the visual field. 
Position of a letter in the read-out order and number of 
adjacent characters interacted strongly with the central- 
peripheral gradient.—Journal abstract. 

8152. Fisher, Dennis F. (Human Engineering Lab., 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) The compromise 
response: Fact or artifact? Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 67-68.—Conducted 2 experiments 
with 28 and 8 male army enlisted men with 20-20 
uncorrected vision to examine the effects of congruity on 
perceptual recognition. Exp. I attempted to replicate the 
findings of J. S. Bruner and L. Postman with regard to 
compromise and dominance response types. Results fail 
to confirm the occurrence of compromise responses, but 
dominance responses were present. Evidence is given for 
a hierarchical structure in the perceptual system which 
orders stimulus dimensions according to some prede- 
termined criteria in order to facilitate identification. In 
Exp. Il, when congruity was degraded, compromise 
responses did occur and were accounted for by a conflict 
in implicit set.—Journal abstract. 

8153. Goodman, Russell B. (Johns Hopkins U.) Some 
psychological phenomena and the nature of per- 
ceiving. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 7041-7042. 

8154. Granberg, Donald. (U. Missouri) Design as a 
factor in the study of visual numerousness. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 103-104.—Re- 
quired 120 undergraduates to estimate the number of 
black circles in 3 contextual conditions: OX (no white 
circles), 4X (4 times as many white as black circles), and 
16X (16 times as many white as black circles). Ss further 
estimated the number of black circles under 2 designs: 

independent and related samples. For independent 
samples, estimates were significantly greater for the OX 
than for the 4X and 16X conditions, while the latter 2 did 
not differ. For the related sample, the OX and 4X 
produced higher estimates than the 16X, while the 
former 2 did not differ.—Journal abstract. 
8155. Harris, Lauren & Dziadosz, С! 


. (Michigan 
State U.) Adults’ performance on a ти 


imensional 
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sorting task for the dimensions of "shape" and 
“internal n." Psychonomic Science, 197\(Dec), 
Vol. 25(6), 341-343.—Presented 24 different triads of 
figures differing in shape and internal design to 32 
undergraduates. Ss judged which 2 of the 3 figures were 
most alike and which 2 were most different. 12 Ss 
significantly preferred shape, 10 preferred internal 
design, and the remainder had no preference. However, 
only 4% of the total 768 “most different” judgments 
indicated a failure to consider both dimensions, indi- 
cating that the dimensions were available whether 
preferred or not. The elicitation of both same and 
different judgments is discussed as a means whereby 
dimension “availability” and dimension “preference” 
—ordinarily confounded in multidimensional sorting 
tasks—can be distinguished from one another.—Journal 
abstract. 

8156. Holly, Frank & Nuismer, William. (Michigan 
State U.) Horizontal vs vertical letter arrangement 
and ease of word recognition. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 652.—Selected 2 groups of 
4 words each; (a) words frequently seen in vertical 
displays (e.g., hotel), and (b) words almost never seen in 
vertical displays (e.g., gripe). Each word was presented 
tachistoscopically to 4 groups of 5 Ss each in a 2 x 2 
factorial design study varying groups of words and 
horizontal and vertical display. Word recognition under 
the vertical-vertical condition was significantly superior 
(р < .01) to the horizontal-vertical condition. Results 
indicate that there is a specific component serving as a 
differential cue to the recognition of words.—S. Knapp. 

8157. Holmes, V. M. & Forster, K. I. (Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology) Perceptual complexity and 
underlying sentence structure. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
148-156.—Assessed sentences, previously equated for 
naturalness, using rapid visual presentation to 40 
undergraduates in groups of 1—8. l-clause sentences 
with complement verbs were significantly harder to 
process than l-clause sentences with simple verbs, 
indicating the importance of the matrix verb in deter- 
mining how S perceives sentence structure. Moreover, 
though there were differences within 2-clause comple- 
ment constructions, they were no harder to process than 
both kinds of 1-clause sentence. Results suggest that the 
presence of more than | underlying structure sentence 
did not always increase perceptual complexity.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

8158. Kotlyarskii, A. M. (Moscow State U., USSR) О 
primenenii miniatyurnykh ustroistv pri issledovanii 
protsessov zritel'nogo vosprlyatlya. [The application 
of miniaturized devices in research on processes of visual 
perception.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 
135-138.—Cross-sections and wiring diagrams are pre- 
sented of electrooptical devices that feature the suction- 
cup types of contact lenses with beam splitters. The 2 
main types of devices are intended (a) to measure the 
diameter of the pupil by means of a miniature recorder 
that is stabilized with respect to the retina, and (b) to 
control the size of the pupil by means of an optical 
feedback mechanism. Several variants of the 2 basic uses 
are presented.—L. Zusne. 

8159. Kukla, F. & Sydow, H. (Humboldt U., Psy- 
chological Section, Berlin, E. Germany) Zur metrischen 
Darstellung phánomenaler Ahnlichkeiten bel kom- 
plexem Reizmaterial. [The metric representation of 
subjective similarity of complex stimulus material.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 178(3-4), 111- 
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142.—Changes in the subjective similarities of sets of 
complex geometric forms were produced by using 
conceptual classifications of the forms or by embedding 
the forms in more comprehensive sets. The subjective 
similarities were measured using Kruskal’s nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling procedure. In these situations 
dimensionality and type of Minkowski-metric of the 
similarity proved to be relatively stable parameters of 
subjective attributes of these forms. Changes in the 
metric proportions of the subjective structure depend on 
the perceptive attributes of the objects. It is suggested 
that noticeable differences between objects are accen- 
tuated when similarity is judged, whereas properties that 
objects have in common are neglected. (English & 
Russian summaries) (41 ref.)—4. Bostrom. 

8160. Leckart, Bruce T., et al. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Looking time, stimulus complexity, and the per- 
ceptual deprivation effect. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 107-108.—Presented stimuli of low, 
middle, and high complexity to 29 undergraduates under 
instructions to view each stimulus until they "finished 
looking at it." Perceptual deprivation periods of 2, 16, or 
30 sec. preceded each stimulus. Results indicate that 
looking time was a direct function of deprivation level 
and stimulus complexity and that the 2 variables did not 
interact. An explanation in terms of the concept of an 
optimal level of arousal is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

8161. MacKay, Donald G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Input testing in the detection of misspellings. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 
121-127.—Replicated and extended D. С. MacKay's 
perception study (see PA, Vol. 43:9110) to control for 
exposure duration. 2 types of misspellings (phonetically 
compatible, “werk” for “work”; or phonetically incom- 
patible, “wark” for “work”) were tachistoscopically 
presented to 24 undergraduates. Telling them what word 
would be misspelled increased the probability of detec- 
ting phonetically incompatible misspellings but not 
phonetically compatible ones. Results present difficulties 
for passive models of perception; an active, input-testing 
model is more promising. —/ournal abstract. 3 

8162. Melamed, Lawrence E., Wallace, Benjamin: 
Cohen, Roni В. & Oakes, Susan. (Kent State U) 
Correction effect in visual adaptation as measure of 
field Independence-dependence. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 554.—Ss wearing displacing 
prisms typically make more veridical judgments of the 
apparent straight ahead, measured by positioning а spot 
of light, in an illuminated room than when judging in a 
dark room (contrast effect). Results with 10 male and 9 
female undergraduates indicate that small contrast 
effects were related to large field dependency scores as 
determined by the Rod and Frame Test (т = —70, 
p < .01, Pearson). The contrast effect was only signif- 
icant for that group of Ss classified field independent. 
—Author abstract. а 

8163. Nickles, Lawrence A. (Willmar State Hosp., 


Minn.) Effect of stimulus color on the autokinetic 
phenomenon. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), 
of color of stimulus 


Vol. 34(2), 594.—Assessed the effect lor ‹ 

light ы de experience of the visual autokinetic effect. 30 
male college students with normal color vision were 
individually exposed to separate presentations of red, 
yellow, green, and blue stimulus lights. Judgments of 
distance of movement perceived were recorded. Analysis 
of resulting data indicates that color of stimulus light 
does not appear to significantly influence visual auto- 
kinesis.—Author abstract. 
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8164. Pailhous, J. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etude: 
Lab. of Labor Psychology, Paris, France) Elaboration 
d'images spatiales et de régles de déplacement 
Une étude sur l'espace urbain. [Spatial image 
construction and rules elaboration: Town space.] Travai 
Humain, 1971(Jul, Vol. 34(2), 299-324— Tested th 
analytical ability of 11 19-26 yr. old men who мег 
driven a course of 70 km. around a French city, over fla. 
country, in about 6 hr. including stops and traffic 
slowdowns. Ss were then asked to reproduce the cours 
as if they were a taxi driver taking a stranger to < 
requested destination. Both drawings and verbal report: 
were taken. Results are reported in terms of imagery 
mental (verbal) analysis, and general principles of 
thinking.—R. W. Husband. 

8165. Patton, Gary W. (Indiana U. of Pennsylvania 
Visual stimulus satiation as a function of duration of 
stimulus exposure and elapsed time following 
exposure. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6) 
293-294.— Tested 2 hypotheses derived from M. Glan- 
zer's (see PA, Vol. 28:3944) theory of stimulus satiation 
effects (a) the longer S is exposed to a visual stimulus, the 
less likely he is to request a repetition of that stimulus; 
and (b) increasing the elapsed time following stimulus 
exposure increases the likelihood that S will request a 
repetition of that stimulus. A 4 X 4 x 2 factorial design 
utilizing 64 undergraduate Ss of both sexes was used to 
test the hypotheses. А subsequent analysis of variance 
produced results confirming the Ist hypothesis, but not 
the 2nd.—Journal abstract. 

8166. Rodewald, H. Keith & Bosma, Leonard F. 
(Central Michigan U.) Information transmission in 
brief exposures as a function of association value. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 420- 
422.—Determined the amount of information trans- 
mitted as a function of J. Glaze’s (see PA, Vol. 2:3385) 
association value of nonsense syllables by tachistoscopic 
presentation of the syllables for 30-msec durations. 32 
undergraduates attempted to identify which syllable of a 
known set of syllables had been exposed. The infor- 
mation theory measure of transmission indicated a direct 
relation between association value and recognizability. 
—Journal abstract. S 

8167. Segal, Sydney J. & Fusella, Vincent. (City U. 
New York, Center for Research in Cognition & Affect) 
Effect of images in six sense modalities on detec- 
tion of visual signal from noise. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 242), 55-56.—Required 20 adults to 
generate images in 6 different sense modalities, visual, 
auditory, olfactory, tactile, gustatory, and kinesthetic, 
during which a visual display was presented. The latter 
consisted of a geometric pattern, with a small dim 
colored figure present within the pattern on 1⁄4 the trials. 
Ss’ ability to detect the figure was compared in the 
imaging task and in a standard discrimination task 
without imagery. Sensitivity was. significantly poorer 
during imaging than during discrimination, was worse 
during visual imagery than during the other 5, and was 
worse with images of relatively unfamiliar items. This 
phenomenon seems due to selective attentional effects. 


= | abstract. 
73168. Walker, J. T. The slanting disc effect: A 
ienomenon. Optometric Weekly, 
k and white 
m in the 
frontal plane is viewed with a light-reducing filter over 1 
eye, the disc appears slani 
Pulfrich phenomenon ассои 


visually-patte 
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about the horizontal axis, while anisopia accounts for the 
component about the vertical axis. Preliminary work 
indicates that an objectively horizontal disc made to 
appear slanted also feels slanted when touched with the 
hands, It is concluded that here, as in other perceptual 
conflict situations, illusory visual information dominates 
or considerably modifies conflicting veridical kinesthetic 
information.—Author abstract. 

8169. Zahn, Joseph R. & Haines, Richard Е. (U. 
Indiana) The influence of central search task lumin- 
ance upon peripheral visual detection time. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 197\(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 271-273.—20 
undergraduates with normal 20-20 acuity and full visual 
fields were exposed to a wide range of luminances (8.5, 
55, 792, 6,800 ft-L) of a centrally located diffuse white 
search panel. Each S attempted to detect the onset of 7 
randomly presented test lights (90, 60, 30° of arc left and 
right of 0° of arc along the horizontal meridian) 
concurrently with a continuous search task. Findings 
suggest that the visual field constricts with an increased 
central panel luminance, shown by an increased pe- 
ripheral detection time (DT) and by more undetected 
peripheral test lights, even though the difficulty of the 
central search task was held constant. These results on 
the effect of an environmental stressor (high luminance) 
upon peripheral DT are related to findings from previous 
investigations as well as various applied situations. 
—Journal abstract. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


8170. Edney, Julian J. (Yale U.) Place and space: 
The effects of experience with a physical locale. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 8(2), 124-135.—Gave 96 male undergraduates a 
controlled experience in a physical place. A 2 x 2 x 2 
design was used in which Ss were given prior exposure to 
the place, were induced to anticipate future experience 
with it, and were joined there by a stranger. Results show 
that (a) choice of interpersonal distance was reduced 
both by prior and expected experience with the physical 
surroundings, (b) exposure significantly affected per- 
ception of the place’s size, and (c) exposure negatively 
affected evaluation of the place. Anticipation of future 
experience with the place interacted with the presence or 
absence of another person there in affecting Ss’ mood 
and their actual behavior in the space. The relations 
between the results and current knowledge about 
territorial behavior are explored. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8171. Ton, William H. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Div. No. 5, Fort Bliss, Tex.) Perceptual 
style and detection of motion in depth. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 423-428.—Exami- 
nation of data collected in laboratory investigations 
indicated persistent individual differences in the detec- 
tion of motion in depth, i.e., whether or not an object is 
approaching or receding. The hypothesis that “percep- 
tual style” might be the source of at least some of this 
nare E ‘as regards the detection of slowly 

Oving or distant objects, was tested in an experiment 
with 30 United States Army enlisted men. Findings did 
not yield a significant interaction of perceptual style with 
rate of movement. However, there was a difference 
(р < .12) in detection times between the 2 groups who 
differed with regard to perceptual style. It is hypoth- 


esized that this was due to a cautious, slow approach to 
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detection tasks on the part of field-dependent Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 
8172. Behar, Isaac. (U.S. Army Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The dancing arabesque: An 
unusual visual effect. American Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 129-131.—Use of an achroma- 
tizing lens to correct axial chromatic aberration of the 
human eye in visual studies of small chromatic stimuli 
roduces an arabesquelike pattern which, when moved 
Back and forth laterally in front of the eye, produces a 
dissociation of stimulus areas of different hue. This effect 
is the result of the lens having both positive and negative 
refractive power depending upon wavelength. Secondary 
visual effects are also described.—Journal abstract. 
8173. Favreau, Olga E. Emerson, Victor Е., & 
Corballis, Michael C. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Motion perception: A color-contingent af- 
tereffect. Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 176(4030), 78-79. 
—Presented 24 16-28 yr. old female Os with repeated 
alternation of a red contracting spiral and a green 
expanding spiral. When Os were later shown stationary 
red and green spirals, the red stationary spiral appeared 
to be expanding and the green stationary spiral appeared 
to be contracting. These color-contingent motion after- 
effects complement reports of motion-contingent color 
aftereffects and suggest that both may reflect adaptation 
of detectors specific to color and motion.—Journal 
abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


8174. Beck, Jacob. (U. Oregon) Similarity grouping 
and peripheral discriminability under uncertainty. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 
1-19.—Investigated, in 2 major studies comprising 3 and 
6 experiments respectively, correspondence between 
figural properties producing similarity grouping and 
those that are readily discriminated when presented 
peripherally in a patterned visual field in which S does 
not know where to direct attention. In Study 1, 18, 18, 
and 15 experimentally naive adults assessed degree of 
grouping produced by 6 different figure pairs, whereas 20 
Ss in each of 4 experiments and 15 in the final 2, 
completed Study II which examined discriminability of 
the same figures in a patterned vs. an empty visual field. 
Results indicate that the theorized correspondence to 
peripheral discriminability did occur in a patterned, but 
not in an empty visual field, supporting the hypothesis 
that similarity grouping is a segregative process based on 
the response of the visual system to stimulus differences 
before attention narrows or focuses.—Journal abstract. 

8175. ‚ Z., Slavíčková, M., Božkov, V., & 
Radil-Weiss, T. (Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Psychology & Physiology, Prague) Differenti- 
ation between tachistoscopically presented prob- 
abilistic figures in humans. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 109.—Ss were asked to judge 
dissimilarity of 2 figures placed in the right and left parts 
of the visual field. The correctness of response and 
reaction were measured. There was a significant increase 
in RT when response was incorrect. ` 

8176. Groman, William & Hare, Elizabeth. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) The effect of curved- and 
straight-line figures on apparent movement and 
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apparent depth during rotation. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 363-364.—Examined the relative 
influence of straight- vs. curved-line figures on 2 aspects 
of the stereokinetic phenomenon: apparent depth and 
apparent sliding of 1 figure part over another. 30 
graduate and undergraduate students compared 3 stim- 
ulus patterns (2 circles, circle and triangle, and 2 
triangles) in successive counterbalanced pairs for a total 
of 18 judgments per S. The prediction that the 2 circles 
would yield the strongest effect, 2 triangles the least 
effect, and the circle and triangle a medium effect was 
strongly supported for both depth and sliding effects. 
Implications for pattern discrimination tasks are noted. 
—Journal abstract. 

8177. Link, S. W. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) Applying RT deadlines to discrimination 
reaction time. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
25(6), 355-358.—5 undergraduates discriminated dif- 
ferences between a fixed standard line length and 5 
comparison line lengths under 3 randomly presented RT 
deadlines. Analyses of response measures, conditional 
upon the RT deadline of a preceding trial, showed that 
on a trial-to-trial basis, S could shift both accuracy and 
RT performance to meet the demands of a new RT 
deadline. There was no influence of the RT deadline 
used on Trial п-1 on performance on Trial n.—Journal 
abstract. 

8178. Okada, Akinori & Takeuchi, Yoshiko. (Chiba 
U., Japan) Nonmetric multidimensional scaling of 
differences among type. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 197-198.—16 experienced under- 
graduate Ss analyzed differences among 8 kinds of type 
styles by means of a nonmetric multidimensional scaling 
procedure. This procedure is a means of explaining 
individual differences in perceptual structure and re- 
vealed a perceptual structure for each of the Ss as well as 
for a configuration of Ss. Ss discriminated differences in 
the color density (blackishness) and in the actual styles 
of the type.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


8179. Andreeva, E. A., Vergiles, N. Y., & ото», B. F. 
(Inst. of General & Educational Psychology, Moscow, 
USSR) К voprosu o funktsiyakh їй glaz v 
protsesse zritel'nogo vospriyatiya. [The functions of 
eye movements in the process of visual perception.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Jan), Vol. 18(1), 11-24.—Re- 
corded eye movements in 6 Ss by means of a suction- 
type device attached to the cornea. The device also 
limited the field of vision to 3° or less. When the object 
presented for scanning exceeded the size of the visual 
field, recognition was made di ficult or impossible, even 
though with 3? fields, eye movements faithfully repro- 
duced the objects. With smaller visual fields, eye 
movements became chaotic and no recognition occurred. 
It is observed that in addition to serving the functions of 
preventing adaptation and compensating for opti 
inadequacies, eye movements provide visual stimulation. 
When the visual field is unlimited, the function of eye 
movements is determined by the visual task performed. 
To search, compare, etc., it is necessary that visual 
stimulation be obtained from the visual field in which the 
task is to be performed. If visual stimulation is restricted, 
the task cannot be performed even though the motor 
component is not affected. It is concluded that eye 
movements. do not determine vision; vision determines 
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the organization of eye movements. (English summ: 
(16 ref.)—L. Zusne. : Ge агу) 

8180. Coren, Stanley & Hoenig, Paul. (New School 
for Social Research) Effect of non-target stimull upon 

i of voluntary saccades. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 499-508.—Measured_ the 
length of initial voluntary saccades to a target in 3 
experiments with 10 Ss each. Saccade length varied as a 
function of the number, locus, and distance of nontarget 
stimuli present in the visual field. Eye movements tended 
to be directed toward the “center of gravity” of the 
stimuli close to the target. These systematic changes 
seemed to be independent of task requirements for 
acuity.—Journal abstract. 

8181. Gippenrelter, Y. B. & Smirnov, S. D. (Moscow 
State U., USSR) Urovni sledyashchikh dvizhenil glaz 
i zritel'noe vnimanie. [Levels of tracking movements of 
the eyes and visual attention.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(May), Vol. 17(3), 31-45.—Recorded 12 Ss’ eye 
movements during visual tracking, visual search, and 
problem-solving tasks. The stimulus material subtended 
.8-3? of visual angle and moved across the screen at a 
rate of between 1-18°/sec. 3 of the same Ss were also 
used in a version of this experiment in which the stimulus 
was presented only in the periphery of the retina. 3 types 
of eye movements were identified: inaccurate tracking 
movements, slower than those of the stimulus; tracking 
movements having the same speed as the stimulus but 
not its spatial features; and the “classical” intentional 
tracking movements and saccades. Clinical data suggest 
that the corresponding brain centers involved are areas 
17, 19, and 3, respectively. It is shown that the 3 types of 
eye movements are the ocular counterparts of the A, B, 
and C types of general motor movements established by 
N. A. Bernshtein. The neurological level of nervous 
activity controlling the 3 types of trackin, movements is 
determined by the degree of attention being paid the 
stimulus: as problem-solving activity increases in inten- 
sity, eye movements are controlled by successively lower 
anatomical levels. (English summary) (26 ref.)]—L. 
Zusne. й Т 
8182. Meyers, Jon R. (U. Wisconsin) A study of eye 
movements and fixations in a multi-image pres- 
entation. нта н International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 6688-6689. 

ЫЗА сы кеа Robert F., Headley, Donald B., & 
Clark, William R. (Oklahoma State U.) The pupillary 
response to sentences: Influences of listening set 
and deep structure. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1972(Арг), Vol. 110), 25 


n was more gradual for Ss instruc- 
for those instructed to memorize. 
esponse decreased as Ss 
of sentences having the 

urface structure. ейун results suggest 

ha: a more complex derivation from 
аа леше produced a larger pupillary 


abstract. 
Journal abred 1, Goldstein, Rhonnie, & 


empler, is 
Penick, S. B. (Carrier Clinic, Belle Mead, №) Stability 
and inter-rater reliability о! lateral eye movement. 
Perceptual & Motor ‘Skills, 1972(Арг), Vol. 34(2), 469- 
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470.—2 Os judged the eye movements of 19 female 
nurses, aides, and clerical workers while answering 10 
reflective questions in 2 sessions with a l-wk interval 
between sessions. Interrater reliability of conjugate 
lateral eye movement was found to be less than perfect, 
and evidence for the stability of this movement over the 
interval of 1 wk. was not obtained. Findings generate 
doubt about at least some of the conclusions of previous 
investigators.—Journal abstract. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


8185. Herrick, Robert M. & Theisen, Charles J. (U.S. 
Naval Air Development Center, Warminster, Pa.) In- 
crement thresholds for two nonidentical flashes. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
62(4), 588-593,—Superimposed 2 flashes of 1° visual 
angle and equal luminance upon a steady background of 
the same size, seen foveally. The 2nd flash followed the 
Ist after 0-60 msec. The duration of the Ist flash was 
varied from 0—4.8 msec. and, for each duration of the Ist 
flash, the duration of the 2nd flash required for detection 
of the display was determined. (When seen, the 2 flashes 
appeared as 1.) At all intervals less than 25 msec., the 
threshold energy of the 2 flashes combined was constant, 
regardless of the duration of the Ist flash. At each 
interval between 25-50 msec., at short durations of the 
Ist flash, the duration of the 2nd flash was the same as 
that required when no Ist flash was presented. However, 
at longer durations of the Ist flash, the threshold average 
luminance provided by the 2 flashes during the total 
display time was constant. At the interval that required 
the maximum energy for threshold, 55 msec., for every 
duration of the Ist flash, the duration of the 2nd flash 
was greater than that required when no Ist flash was 
presented. These findings, and others, are incorporated 
in a simple model.—Journal abstract. 

8186. Kohayakawa, Yoshimi. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Inst. for Applied Technology, Washington, 
D.C.) Contrast-difference thresholds with sinusoidal 
gratings. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 62(4), 584-587.—Projected 2 halves of a 
sinusoidally modulated transparency on a diffusing 
surface. The contrast (C) of '/ the field was changed by 
defocusing until a definite difference of C, AC, was 
perceived by 5 male Ss. The contrast of either '/, of the 
field could be changed without changing the mean 
luminance. A plot of AC/C against C declined monoton- 
ically with increasing C. On the other hand, AC against C 
had a maximum at an intermediate C. AC is interpreted 
as relative luminance difference AL/L, to which the 
Weber law applies. A function relating subjective to 
objective C was obtained. The relation between modu- 
lation transfer function with constant input and constant 
output is discussed. (17 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

8187. Mertens, Henry W. & Lewis, Mark F. (Aviation 
Psychology Lab. FAA Civil Aeromedical Institute, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Discrimination of short-du- 
ration (two-pulse) flashes as a function of signal 
luminance and method of measurement. FAA Office 
of Aviation Medicine Report, 1971(Nov), No. 71-42, 5 
p.—Exp. I used 3 male Ss with a 2-alternative forced- 
Choice procedure and a Yes-No procedure in discrim- 
ination of a constant duration comparison stimulus (3 
msec.) and a variable duration test stimulus (7-32 msec.). 
The 2 procedures yielded comparable sensitivity. Exp. II 
used 2 male Ss with the forced-choice procedure and 3 
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luminance levels: 31.8, 318, and 3,183 candelas/sc 
Greater luminance increased discriminability so th 
scotopic intensities only a single flash was seen, 
at photopic levels 2 pulses or flicker were report 
E. Collins. 


AUDITION 


8188. Fobes, James L. & Perrott, David 
Arizona) Auditory autokinesis: Effects of 
frequency and intensity. Psychonomic Science, 19 
(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 317-318.—Conducted an audit 
autokinesis experiment with 120 Ss under diotic listenit 
conditions. Tests were conducted with pure tones of 
1,000, 2,000, and 5,000 Hz. at SPLs of 25, 40, 55, 70 
85 db. Neither signal frequency nor SPL, over the гап 
of values tested, had any significant systematic ей 
the obtained function. Results do not support a k 
ization-precision or a sensory-adaptation hypo 
which eem been proposed to account for aud 
autokinesis.—Journal abstract. 

8189. Okada, Akira; Miyake, Hirotsugu; Yami 
Kótaro, & Minami, Masayasu. (Sapporo Medical 
Japan) Temporary hearing loss induced by 
and vibration. Journal of the Acoustical Soci 
America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1240-1248. 
5 normal hearing male 19-20 yr. olds exposures 
steady-state noise, (b) vibration, and (c) noise 
vibration at the same time. In a control experiment! 
sat beside the moving vibrator with earplugs 
earmuffs. Temporary threshold shift (TTS) осе 
after both 20 and 60 min. of exposure to the vibra! 
acceleration 500 cm/sec? and frequency 5 Hz. whit 
regarded as a resonance frequency of human body: 
TTS by a steady-state noise (101-db SPL broad b 
was increased by simultaneous vibration (500 cm 
and 5 Hz). (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8190. Rintelmann, William F., Lindberg, Robert 
Smitley, Ellen K. (Michigan State U., Audiology R 
search Lab.) Temporary threshold shift and recov 
patterns from two types of rock and roll mu! 
presentation. Journal of the Acoustical Society. 
America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1249-1 
—Attempted to clarify the effects of exposure 
intermittent and continuous rock and roll musi 
hearing threshold level. 20 normal-hearing female 
dergraduates were exposed to recorded rock and 
music on 2 occasions in a sound field at 110-db SP 
taped recording consisted of music played continuo 
for 60 min.; the other recording was the same music, 
with 1 min. of discotheque ambient noise (“break tim 
spliced between each 3-min musical selection. Pi 
airconduction threshold levels were measured monat 
ly via Békésy audiometry at 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000, 
and 8000 Hz. prior to, and 4 times following, ёй 
exposure. Temporary threshold shift (TTS) and reco 
patterns from the continuous and intermittent condi! 
were compared. Statistical analysis revealed that 
the intermittent condition was significantly less tha 
the continuous condition at 2000, 3000, 4000, and 
Hz. Recovery time, however, was similar under 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

8191. Worden, Frederic С. & Galambos, 
(Neurosciences Research Program, Brookline, М 
Auditory processing of biologically signi 
sounds. Neurosciences Research Program Bulletin, 
(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 119 p.—Reports on a work session Wit 
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ethological and neurophysiological approaches to (a) the 
prediction of brain responses to complex meaningful 
stimuli from the results of experiments using relatively 
simple stimuli, (b) the kind of information obtainable by 
presentation of complex stimuli which cannot be 
obtained with presentation of simple stimuli, (c) the 
definition of acoustic information for a given species, 
and (d) the evolutionary adaptation of auditory proc- 
essors and sound communication systems. Q1 p. ref.) 
—B. Preilowski. 


Perception 


8192. Doehring, Donald G. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Ear asymmetry in the discrimina- 
tion of monaural tonal sequences. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 106-1 10.—Assessed 
monaural discrimination of frequency and intensity 
variations in tonal sequences by oddity and matching- 
to-sample tasks in 6 normal 22-25 yr. old listeners. 


Left-ear accuracy was significantly greater for intensity 
discrimination, but there was no significant difference 
between ears for frequency discrimination. Results 
provide further evidence that dichotic presentation is not 
essential for the demonstration of ear asymmetry. Under 
the proper conditions, the contralateral connections of 
the ears and cerebral hemispheres appear sufficiently 
strong to dominate other pathways even in the absence 
н competing stimuli. (French summary)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8193. Doehring, Donald G. & Ling, Daniel. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Matching to sample of 
three-tone simultaneous and successive sounds by 
musical and nonmusical subjects. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 103-105.—12 undergraduate 
music students and 12 undergraduates without formal 
music training judged sounds composed of 3 pure tones 
by a 3-choice matching-to-sample procedure. Music Ss 
performed significantly better than nonmusic Ss partic- 
ularly where choices involved successive sounds. Serial 
position effects among the 3 choices Were analyzed in 
terms of signal detection theory. Nonmusic Ss showed a 
decrease in discriminability (d^) from the Ist to 3rd 
Choice; music Ss were also best at discriminating the Ist 
choice but had the lowest 9° for the 2nd. Results are 
interpreted as indicating а qualitative difference 1n the 
manner in which music Ss respond to tonal sequences. 


8194. Doehring, Donald G. & Ross, Ruth W. (McGill 
icati i rs, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada) Voice recognition by matching 
to sample. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1972, 
Vol. 1(3), 233-242.—Assessed voice recognition by a 
matching to sample procedure in 30 right-handed adults 
with normal hearing. Ss indicated which of 3 voices 
speaking a nonsense syllable matched the speaker of а 
sample vowel. Ss recognized voices with reasonable 
accuracy, but there were no significant differences as а 
function of ears or practice, and performance was not 
markedly affected by knowledge of results or mo' е of 
response. There was a significant difference as a function 
of the temporal position of the matching voice, will 
recognition being most accurate when the matching 
voice was Ist and least accurate when it was 3rd. 
Whether voice recognition should be associated with the 
cerebral hemisphere dominant for speech or the non- 
speech hemisphere is discussed. (26 ref.)—Journal ab- 
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8195. Fullard, William; Snelbecker, Glen Е. & Wolk, 
Stephen. (Temple U.) Absolute judgments as a 
function of stimulus uncertainty and temporal ef- 
fects: Methodological note. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 342), 379-382.—8 female undergrad- 
vates made absolute judgments of pure tones at 4 levels 
of stimulus uncertainty, with 300 trials/level on each of 2 
testing days. Sequence effects were balanced by a 4 X 4 
Latin square design. Main effects in an analysis of 
variance showed significantly more correct responses in 
expected directions for stimulus uncertainty and higher 
scores on 2nd testing day. Somewhat surprisingly, 
nonsignificant Uncertainty X Test Day interactions 
indicated homogeneous increases across uncertainty 
levels. Assumptions from information theory about 
asymptotic performance and on potential methodolog- 
ical value of Latin square repeated-measures designs for 
calculating T at different uncertainty levels are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

$196. Gabhardt, Carol J., Goldstein, David P., & 
Robertson, Ronald M. (Purdue U.) Frequency dis- 
crimination and the MLD. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 514, Pt. 2), 1228- 
1232. —Obtained binaural frequency difference limens in 
noise under homophasic and antiphasic conditions. 
Signal frequencies of 200, 300, 500, 700, and 1000 Hz. 
were investigated at 5- and 10-db sensation levels while 
500 Hz. was also explored at 15, 20, and 25 db. The 
masker was a bandlimited noise with a spectrum level of 
55 db. Results with 4 normal hearing adults indicate 
significant changes in discrimination behavior as à 
function of phase condition and sensation level. Alter- 
native interpretations of the data are considered. (15 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8197. Gjaevenes, Kjell & Rimstad, Erling R. (U. Oslo, 
Inst. of Physics, Norway) The influence of rise time on 
loudness. Journal of the ‘Acoustical Society of America, 
1972(Арг), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1233-1239.—Examined the 
influence of the rise time on the loudness of sound pulses 
and the meaning of the sound spectrum on this 
influence. A “paired comparison” met od was used with 
27 19-26 yr. old normal hearing males. The sound pulses 
had a duration of 7-1.0 sec. and the rise time was varied 
between .03 and 1.0 sec. For most of the measurements, 
a signal level of 95 db. re 2 X 10% N/m? was used. The 
signals with the fastest onset showed the highest 
loudness. The influence of the rise time on the loudness 
was significantly dependent on the signal spectrum. The 
possibility of explaining the observed effects on the basis 
of changed synchronism of the neural activity and on the 


basis of a rapid adaptation in the nervous system is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 
A. & Rudneva, S. D. (Inst. of 


8198. Iina, С. 
iev, USSR) K voprosu of mekhanizme 


Psychology, Kiev, à 
muzykal'nogo perezhivanlya. [The mechanism of 
musical experience.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 197 (Sep), Vol. 
17(5), 66-74.—Studied the mechanism of musical per- 
ception by observing movements performed by children 
to the sound of music. It is concluded that the emotional 
component of musical perception is à functional mech- 
anism that translates hearing into an experience. This 
mechanism includes a motor link consisting of tonic 
motor responses of the body that are naturally linked to 
the internal sense of harmony of the perceiver. The 
translation from hearing to experiencing occurs by 
ial acts of recoding musical material which 


means of specia! à a 
reveal the dynamic structure of the musical process. Asa 
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result of the recoding actions, the perceiver develops an 
expressive rhythm which is analogous to the dynamic 
rhythm of the musical piece. This expressive rhythm 
constitutes the perceptual model for the simultaneous 
experience of the corresponding piece of music. The 
development of such a model is a complex process 
requiring auditory and motor experience and special 
training in recoding. It is suggested that these 2 
conditions are a sure method for deliberately developing 
as complex an ability as musical .perceptivity. (English 
summary)—L, Zusne. 

8199, Lisper, Hans-Olof; Kjellberg, Anders, & Melin, 
Lennart. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of signal 
intensity on increase of reaction time on an auditory 
monitoring task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 34(2), 439-444.—Required 3 male and 2 female 
university students to respond as rapidly as possible to 
auditory signals of threshold, 34, 48, and 88 db. intensity, 
mixed within the same 2-hr session. RT increased over 
time for all signal intensities, but the increase was larger 
for the threshold signal. There were 2 kinds of increase: 1 
independent of signal intensity transferring the entire 
distribution toward longer RTs, and the other dependent 
on signal intensity increasing the number of long RTs for 
the threshold signal. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8200. Perrott, David R. & Williams, Kendrick N. 
(California State Coll., Los Angeles) Auditory temporal 
resolution: Gap detection as a function of interpulse 
frequency disparity. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 25(2, 73-74.—Tested 5 experienced normally- 
hearing $s in an experiment using gap detection 
thresholds, defined by the minimum temporal disparity 
between the offset of 1 pulse and the onset of a 2nd to 
describe monaural temporal resolution. Results show 
that resolution decreased as the frequency disparity 
between the successive pulses increased, which cannot be 
accounted for in terms of a simple temporal masking 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

8201. Popper, Roger D. (Peace Corps, Office of 
Evaluation, Washington, D.C.) Pair discrimination for 
a continuum of etic volced stops with and 
without first and third formants. Journal of Psycho- 
linguistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 205-219.—Conducted 
phoneme labeling and discrimination experiments with 
36 undergraduates using a continuum of voiced stops 
ranging from /b/ to /d/. Only 2nd formant (F,) 
transitions changed from 1 sound to another. Ss labeled 
the individual stimuli as /b/ and /d/. In discrimination, 
difference and identity pairs were presented, with 
alternative responses of "same" and "different." This 
allowed separate consideration of discrimination (dif- 
ferent/Different) and recognition (same/Identity) hits, 
and also analysis of the data in accordance with the 
theory of signal detectibility. The sounds were dis- 
criminated with and without F, and F, With F,F, 
sensitivity was highest at the /b-d/ boundary, but not 
without F,F,. Spectral analysis of the sounds both with 
and without F,F, revealed a phonemic energy discon- 
tinuity for the '/4 octave around the F, steady-state 
frequency (1,250 Hz.). In spite of the high sensitivity at 
the /b-d/ boundary, recognition hits (same/Identity) 
were lowest there. Results indicate that auditory- 
frequency selection and a strategy of criterion lowering 

help the perception of speech.—Journal abstract. 

8202. Taylor, Jack A. (U. Washington) Perception of 
melodic intervals within melodic context. Dissertation 
ee" International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6481— 
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Speech Discrimination 


8203. Chapin, Paul G., Smith, Timothy S., & Abra- 
hamson, Adele A. (U. California, San Diego) Two 
factors in perceptual segmentation of speech. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2), 164-173.—Investigated the subjective loca- 
tion of clicks heard during spoken sentences to deter- 
mine the primary unit of segmentation. 20 right-handed 
introductory psychology students indicated click posi- 
tion in 2 groups of 20 sentences in which the major 
surface constituent boundary preceded either the left or 
right boundary of an underlying clause. Results indicate: 
(a) that clicks were attracted to major surface constituent 
boundaries, rather than to the boundaries of underlying 
structure clauses; and (b) that clicks were attracted to 
preceding constituent boundaries, suggesting an over- 
riding perceptual strategy in speech processing of 
attempting to close constituents of the highest possible 
level at the earliest possible point—Journal abstract. 

8204. Huggins, A. W. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Research Lab. of Electronics) Just noticeable 
differences for segment duration in natural speech. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1270-1278.—Used a threshold-tracking 
method to measure both the incremental and the 
decremental just noticeable differences for segment 
duration in naturally spoken sentences. 4 graduate 
students served as Ss. Results show that Ss are much 
more sensitive to changes in vowel duration than to 
changes in consonant duration, and that changes in 
segment duration may have several different perceptual 
effects, including changes in perceived stress and 
perceived rhythm. When Ss based their judgments on 
changes in perceived stress or rhythm, they were usually 
able to detect smaller changes in duration than when 
they attended to other aspects of the stimuli. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8205. Huggins, A. W. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Research Lab. of Electronics) On the percep- 
tion of temporal phenomena in speech. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 
2), 1279-1290.— Tested whether a change made in the 
duration of 1 segment in a naturally produced sentence 
should be compensated in an adjacent segment if the 
sentence is to remain temporally fluent. Results of 6 
experiments with 4 Ss show that compensation was 
required between some pairs of segments, but not 
between other pairs, depending on where the 2 segments 
occurred with respect to word and syllable boundaries. 
Results suggest that the perception of timing in natural 
speech is based on events at the syllabic level rather than 
at the segmental level, and that it is important to 
maintain the rhythm of the sentence, as defined by the 
onsets of vowels (especially stressed vowels), if the 
sentence is to sound temporally fluent. (48 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8206. Moore, Thomas J. & Mundie, J. Ryland. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab., О.) Specification of the minimum 
number of glottal pulses necessary for reliable 
identification of selected speech sounds. USAT 
AMRL Technical Report, 1971(Aug), No. 70-109, 1 
p.—Asked a panel of listeners to identify a series of 
vowels. Each vowel was represented by 1/ of a glotta 
pulse (about 4 msec. in duration) or by a sequence of UP 
to 5 glottal pulses (about 40 msec.). Order of presen. 
tation was randomized across vowels and number 0 
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glottal pulses. Analysis included specification of ob- 
tained perceptual confusions. Results indicate that all the 
cues necessary for identification of the vowel were 
present in a single glottal pulse.—Journal abstract. 

8207. Pollack, Irwin & Pisoni, David. (U. Michigan) 
On the comparison between identification and 
discrimination tests in speech „ Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 299-300.—Exam- 
ined the conversion between identification and 3 forms 
of discrimination tests, based on the extreme assumption 
that discrimination performance in speech perception 
tests is determined solely by labeling in identification 
tests. Identical conversions were obtained for the 
Dinterval same-different test, for the 4-interval forced- 
choice test of pair similarity, and for the 3-interval ABX 
test, It is concluded that differences in discrimination 
performance among these tests are due to their respective 
task requirements, not to differential prediction.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

8208. Raphael, Lawrence J. (Herbert H. Lehman 
Coll., City U. New York) Preceding vowel duration as 
а сие to the perception of the voicing characteristic 
of word-final consonants in American English. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1296-1303.—Investigated the effect of 
varying preceding vowel duration upon the perception 
by 25 undergraduates of word-final stops, fricatives, and 
clusters in synthetic speech. A variety of minimal 
CVC(C) pairs was synthesized and the vowel of each was 
varied over a range of values derived from durations 
found їп real-speech samples. Regardless of the cues for 
voicing or voicelessness used in the synthesis of the final 
consonant or cluster, listeners perceived the final 
Segments as voiceless when they were preceded by 
vowels of short duration and as voiced when they were 
Preceded by vowels of long duration. Discrimination 
tests reveal that when the voicing characteristic was cued 
ү vowel duration, perception was continuous rather 

TOO wan iu ref.)—Journal аби) MN 

‚ Rupf, John A., Hughes, George W., louse, 
nd S. (U. Kansas) Etfect of interaural switching 
m the recognition of speech sounds. Journal of the 
Arva Society of America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 
ze 304-1308.— Investigated the intelligibility of non- 
Pals as a function of the place in the speech 
MA eform where the signal was switched from I ear to 
фе. Results with 8 male and 8 female listeners 

ad eee that the place at which switching occu! 
К sentially no effect on the identification of either 
these ponant, or the vowels in the stimuli. In view of 
appli dings it is unlikely that phonological rules are 
the ей before the signals to the 2 ears are combined in 
oy system.—Journal_ abstract. 
AG Winitz, Harris; Scheib, M. E., & Reeds, James 
id vo Missouri, Kansas City) Identification of stops 
RS Wels for the burst portion of /p, t, k/ Isolated 

" Conversational speech. Journal of the Acoustical 


—Isolated stimulus segments (burst, and burst ры 


Vowels could be identifi 1 i 
" be identified on the burst portions, giving 
i та evidence for coarticulation. With the addi- 


ех 2 
Pected, was high. Providing phonotactic context, in 
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some instances, raised this level of identification. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 

8211. Viemeister, Neal F. (U. Minnesota) Intensity 
discrimination of pulsed sinusoids: The effects of 
filtered noise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1265-1269.—1t has 
been shown repeatedly that Weber's law does not hold 
for intensity discrimination of pulsed tones. The masking 
function for such waveforms (10 logAI vs. 10 logl, for 
constant performance) typically is linear with a slope of 
0.9 over a range in I of at least 60 db. Results of an 
experiment with 2 listeners indicate that the slope of the 
masking function increases from 0.9-1.0 as regions above 
the signal frequency are masked by filtered noise. A 
sufficient condition for a slope of 1.0 is a high-pass noise 
which masks regions at and above the 2nd harmonic of 
the signal. This suggests that the “near miss” to Weber’s 
law reflects the O's use of information at aural har- 
monics. A model based upon this notion gives a good 
quantitative account of the data. The amount of 
distortion assumed in the model is in reasonable . 
agreement with other data.—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 

8212. per oci Mark & Crady, Carol A. (Murray 
State U.) Idenficiation of olfactory dimensions by 
semantic differential technique. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 387-388.—Asked 20 undergrad- 
uates to rate 14 odorants on 24 semantic differential 
scales. Scale scores for each odorant were obtained as the 
median rating across Ss. Factor analysis. yielded 4 
interpretable dimensions of olfactory perception.—Jour- 


nal abstract. 5 
. Gregson, К. А. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Odour similarities and their multidi- 
metri tion. Multivariate Behav- 
ioral Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 165-174.— Collect 
data on odor qualitative si ties from 18 under- 
pu using 
numerical category Í 
individually ad pooled, by a FORTRAN IV nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling program TORSCA. 
suggest that the data are consistent with a degenerate 
metric space configuration here called a reflected 
simplex. Implications for psychophysical odor quality 
typologies are noted. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SOMESTHESIA 


. (Anstey Coll. of Ph sical Educa- 
8214. Hopkins, B. (Anstey p SE 


and/or kinesthesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, Be 


Eos biectiveness demanded of contemporary 


ogy. The histo! ical development of the terms is trai 
showing that “kinesthesis” has un 


description of feedback mechanisms. (39 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. ) 
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8215. Schoenberger, Richard W., Harris, C. Stanley, & 
Von Gierke, Henning E. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., О.) Perception 
of ultra-low frequency sinusoidal proprioceptive 
stimuli. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970(Jun), No. 
69-81, 14 p.—Required Ss to judge change of direction of 
a sinusoidally oscillating table during exposure to 7 
frequencies, .0125-.8 Hz. Phase differences were com- 
puted by taking the difference between subjective 
judgment and actual change of direction. These phase 
angles were obtained during 4 experimental conditions: 2 
in which S sat on the oscillating table with braces applied 
either to the hips or shoulders so that total body 
movement was constrained, and 2 conditions in which 
only S's leg rested on the oscillating platform. The phase 
angles were compared with those obtained by previous 
investigators from Ss who experienced whole body 
displacement, i.e., Ss received a vestibular stimulus in 
addition to stimulation of the skin, muscles, and joints. 
The pattern of phase angles was sufficiently different to 
cast doubt on the hypothesis that receptors of the skin, 
muscles, and joints accounted for the results in the prior 
experiment.—Journal abstract. 
8216. Yaremko, R. M., Glanville, Bradley; Rofer, C. 
P., & Leckart, Bruce T. (San Diego State Coll.) Tactile 
stimulation and the short-term perceptual depri- 
vation effect. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(2), 89-90.—Investigated the hypothesis that there is a 
positive relationship between duration of short-term 
perceptual deprivation and duration of tactile explor- 
atory behavior. Using a within-Ss design, 6 male and 10 
female undergraduates handled octahedrons after 0, 15, 
30, and 60 sec, of reduced stimulation. Results indicate a 
positive linear relationship between duration of per- 
ceptual deprivation and duration of handling the 
octahedrons. Results are discussed in terms of a theory 
of exploratory behavior based on the concept of an 
optimal level of ‘arousal—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


8217. Cohen, David R. (U. Texas) Dream recall and 
total sleep time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 34(2), 456-458.—Predicted that diary and ques- 
tionnaire measures of dream recall would be greater for 
long than for short sleep time. Ss were male and female 
undergraduates in a larger study. Total sleep time was a 
significant predictor variable for dream recall for males 
only. Results for females were in the predicted direction 
but consistently nonsignificant, Findings confirm those 
previously published on the significance of total sleep 
time for males but raises the question of sex differences 
in determinants of dream recall.—Journal abstract. 

8218. Vojtěchovský, M., Safratová, V., Votava, Z,& 
Feit, V. (Charles U., Inst. of Pharmacology, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) The effect of sleep deprivation on 
learning and memory in healthy volunteers. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 143-144. 
—Short-term шер deprivation of 2 nights did not impair 
the learning ability and immediate recall in 21 Ss. 
Retention of unusual verbal learned material was 
impaired. Visual retention was more resistant to short- 
term sleep loss. 

8219. Wolpert, Edward A. (Michael Reese Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Chicago, Ill.) Two classes of factors 
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affecting dream recall. Journal of the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 45-58. 
—Argues that any complete account of dream recall 
must include 2 factors. These are (a) 4 classical faculty 
psychology concepts (the law of consolidation, law of 
decay, law of stimulus characteristics, and law of 
awakening characteristics) which are elaborated; and (b) 
the Freudian concept of the emotional needs of the 
dreamer with associated repression of unacceptable 
dream content. It is concluded that dream memory is 
determined both by biological limitations imposed on 
the nervous system, and by psychological conflict 
interfering with its function. Forgetting may or may not 
indicate current psychological conflict. (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


8220. Chappie, David A. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Can waking suggestion be as 
effective as hypnosis in increasing reading effi- 
clency? A consideration for educational application. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6806. 

8221. Diamond, Michael J. (U. Hawaii) The use of 
observationally presented information to modity 
hypnotic susceptibility. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ору, 1972(Apr) Vol. 79(2), 174-180.—Examined the 
extent to which hypnotic susceptibility could be modified 
by means of various types of information modeled on a 
videotape. Of particular interest was the extent to which 
hypnotizability could be altered for the initially less 
susceptible S. 2 major informational components were 
compared: (a) behavioral modeling cues, in which Ss 
observed a model acquiesce to 7 hypnotic suggestions; 
and (b) verbal modeling cues, in which information was 
presented designed to correct misconceptions concerning 
hypnosis as well as provide concrete methods for 
experiencing hypnosis. 70 undergraduates completed the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale (SHSS) Form B. 
After the manipulation period, Ss completed the SHSS 
Form C. Several days later, Ss completed M. Diamond's 
CP Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility. Verbal modeling 
cues (in combination with motivational encouragement) 
were significantly more effective than the other cues, 
even for the initially less susceptible Ss. Results are 
discussed in relation to social learning and cognitive 
approaches to behavior change. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8222. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) A critique of 
Johnson, Maher, and Barber's "Artifact in the 
essence of hypnosis: An evaluation of trance 
logic": With a recomputation of their findings. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 
221-233.—Considers that errors in data analysis and 
inappropriate design and procedures make the R. 
Johnson, B. Maher, and T. Barber (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 
5) study inadequate as a replication and extension of the 
M. Orne experiment. The errors in data analysis rest 
primarily on the assigning of percentages of transparent 
and doubled hallucinations on the basis of the whole 
population instead of on the basis of those who reported 
hallucinations by stringent criteria. A corrected analysis, 
based on data obtained from the investigators but not 
included in their report, yielded results largely inde- 
terminate, but with trends all in favor of Orne's findings 
and opposite to the conclusions of the authors. The 
methods of selection of Ss and of their training made it 
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unlikely that definitive results could be obtained. 
—Journal abstract. 

8223. Johnson, Richard F. (15 Sahlin Circle, Franklin, 
Mass.) Trance logic revisited: A reply to Hilgard’s 
critique. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 79(2), 234-238.—Shows that E. Hilgard’s (see PA, 
Vol. 48:Issue 5) critique of an article by К. Johnson, B. 
Maher, and T. Barber derives from general problems in 
modern research on hypnotism, (15 ref.) 

8224. Johnson, Richard F., Maher, Brendan A. & 
oo err = (15 — Ci nee dem Mass.) 

essence of hypnosis": An evaluation 
aa EE Ares 
рг), Vol. 79(2), 212 .—Assigned 70 female 
NA E» to 1 of 3 treatment conditions: hypnotic 
уно, i х MOX to simulate hypnosis, or imagi- 
M м, Al Ss were assessed on M. Orne's (see 
ae тай c2 ) 2 indexes of trance logic (the 
MP [до A ри dou n: The imagi- 
athe alee fo em showed trance logic as often 
ee cy Depending upon the stringency of the 
oo, ла ucination, the simulating Ss showed 
i ) E less often, as often, or more often than the 
EM ie s and the imagination controls. In the 2nd 
Gone, = investigation, 6 simulating Ss consistently 
iron m logic as often as 5 highly selected 
DAT н istic" hypnotic Ss. Since trance logic was 
пан to be а discriminating characteristic of 
d" s, investigators who seek the "essence of 
ея must now search elsewhere. (25 ref.)—Journal 

8225. Port 'oodward. Arthur; Bisbee, 
Quies TR Foner, Mita нр р тут 
Effect of hypnotic -" а! . (Texas Christian U.) 
of {һе Ponzo illusto A ssion on e Rees 
ESL Pocholo m^ replication. Journal of 
раду replica оу; ү (Apr), Vol. 79(2), 189-194. 
Олы» кз eat ed M. Parrish, R. Lundy, and the 
ipnotic а ее РА, Vol. 44:3085) study on the effect of 
and Pog puencenon en the magnitude of the Ponzo 
presented t рош illusions. The Ponzo illusion was 
Seonditions: male and 4 female undergraduates under 
е оар regressed to age 9, and regressed to 
significant dirt: the previous study, there were no 
across the 3 1 ee in the magnitude of the illusion 
repression deu itions. It is concluded that hypnotic age 
illision. Tt ое not affect the magnitude of the Ponzo 
oie oct or eect cle ape © 

ч д stigating developmen o 
Perception, (27 ref.) Journal pen 


а MOTIVATION & EMOTION 
26. Dienstbier, Richard A. (U. Nebraska) The role 


of 
Touetxiety and arousal attribution in cheating. 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), 


Vol. 
indica 168-179 Nol previous research which 
ра. anticipating arousal symptoms (rather 
emotion den) from a placebo pill reduced inhibiting 
Cheating inn but not in women, resulting in more 
Whether th xp. I with 167 male undergraduates tested 
Arousa] sym Placebo effect was due to mere attention to 
Tequired сарда ог whether attribution to the pill was 
arousal pl n the placebo-attribution condition, the 
did по! acebo facilitated cheating (p < -02). The effect 
тесен! CCCUr for symptom-attention controls who 
Undergradus: pill. In Exp. П each of 206 female 
Under ] Grace received the benign or arousal placebo 
stress levels, More cheated with the arousal 
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placebo only under low stress (p < .035). The interaction 
of attribution manipulations with the conflicting emo- 
tions of the cheating situation is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

8227. Doob, Anthony N. & Climie, Robert J. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Delay of measurement and 
the effects of film violence. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 136-142.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments in which 40 undergraduates and 20 
high school students were shown either a violent or a 
neutral 7-min. movie. The dependent measure was taken 
either immediately after the movie or after a delay of 
about 20 min. In Exp. I where Ss ostensibly gave electric 
shocks to a confederate, Ss gave longer shocks when they 
had watched the aggressive movie and gave shock 
immediately afterward. In Exp. II, Ss who watched the 
aggressive movie and were measured immediately af- 
terward showed a greater improvement on à simple form 
of the digit symi 1 test than did Ss in the other 
conditions. Results lend support to the hypothesis that 

of the short-term effects of film aggression is 
mediated by arousal caused by the film.—Journal 
abstract. 

8228. Elam, Robert W. (U. Cincinnati) Mechanism 
of music as an emotional intensification stimulus. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


chology & Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Motivačný účinok obrazového materiálu. [Motivation 
effect of picture material.] Psychologica: Zbornik Filozo- 

1969(Feb), Vol. 
20(9), 125-140.—Hypothesized that the stimulus by a 
color picture has a motivating effect increasing the 
activity of the S because of its connection with emotional 
actions of the individual. The degree of activation was 
assessed in 20 male and 20 female 18-20 yr. olds by 
direct measurement of the dermatogalvanic reflex and a 


statement of the experimental S. Results indicate that the 


stimuli had a motivational value and activated the S. The 
relation between the activation value of the stimulus and 


the pleasant or unj leasant experience accompanying this 
stimulus was significant. (Russian & German summa- 


8230. John. (Florida State U.) An exam- 
ination of heart rate and conscious responses to 
sel ised dramatic segments. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7022. 


ichols, К. A. & Champness, B. G. (U. Exeter, 
É the GSR. Journal of 


Eye gaze al 

й ial Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 
beers ihe differential effects of eye 
upon GSR activity. 20 
continuously 
who either 


contact), than when unrecipr 
bec Eo of sex. (16 sel oural Papia a 
osene, ames e o U. ffects 
due ш arousing film content: An 


uall; 
one е p Y. Dissertation ‘Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May). Vol. 32(11-A). 6469-6470. A Md 
8233. Scherer, Klaus R., Koivumaki, Judy, ре 
thal, Robert. (U. Pennsylvania) Minimal cues in the 
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vocal communication of affect: Judging emotions 
from content-masked speech. Journal of Psycholin- 
guistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 269-285.— Presented 
untreated or content-masked vocal expressions of emo- 
tions taken from a recorded version of a play to 61 17-28 
yr. old females. Masking was accomplished by electronic 
filtering, randomized splicing, or a combination of both 
techniques. Ss rated the voice samples on 20 semantic 
differential scales. The mean ratings of the judges in all 4 
groups agreed on a level significantly beyond chance 
expectations on the differential position of the emotional 
expressions in a multidimensional space of emotional 
meaning. Results suggest that a minimal set of vocal cues 
consisting of pitch level and variation, amplitude level 
and variation, and rate of articulation may be sufficient 
to communicate the evaluation, potency, and activity 
dimensions of emotional meaning. Each of these dimen- 
sions may be associated with a specific pattern of vocal 
cues or cue combinations. No differential effects of the 
lype of content-masking for specific emotions were 
found. Systematic effects of the masking techniques 
consisted in a lowering of the perceived activity level of. 
the emotions in the case of electronic filtering, and more 
positive ratings on the evaluative dimension in the case 
of randomized splicing. Electronic filtering tended to 
decrease and randomized splicing increase interrater 
reliability. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8234. Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Effects of a reduction in reward magnitude 
on active avoidance behavior in humans. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 205-206.—Ex- 
amined the effects of an auditory stimulus paired with a 
reduction in incentive magnitude, as compared to when 
the cue is associated with the control group’s lower 
magnitude of reward on active avoidance behavior in 
human Ss. It was found that, with 20 male and 20 female 
undergraduates, Ss actively avoided a tone previously 
paired with a decrease in monetary incentive magnitude 
and consequent negative contrast effects more often than 
Ss avoided the tone associated with the control group’s 
lower quantity of reward. Data agree with the notion 
that at the human level, negative incentive contrast 
effects are explainable in terms of an aversive motivation 
response.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


exploratory choice. 
Vol. 25(4), 193-194.— Previous experiments have shown 
that Ss are more likely to seek exposure to more complex 
visual patterns after near darkness or after monotonous 
overfamiliar stimulation but that this tendency is 


exposure to recorded speech but not by exposure to 
white noise or light music. Ss were 12 male and 12 female 
undergraduates in Exp. 
quM id e tno Ies II. Results suggest that 

evel of exteroceptive informati ing j 
before the choice Е о оа и 
abstract. 

8236. Berlyne, D. F. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada’ 
Novelty and attention: Controls for retinal adopta. 
tion and for stimulus-r se specificity. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 349-35] —Used a 
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free-choice technique in 3 experiments with summer- 
school undergraduates (n — 72) to investigate effects of 
novelty on selective attention. Ss underwent a habit- 
uation phase, during which combinations of spots of 1 
color were presented, and then a test phase, during which 
spots of the familiar color and a novel color were 
presented together. Exp. I showed that, during the test 
phase, Ss were more likely to respond to novel stimuli 
whether manual or verbal responses were performed in 
both phases. Exp. II produced the same effect with 
different distances between stimuli and the fixation point 
for the 2 phases, ruling out retinal adaptation as an 
explanation. Exp. III showed the effect to occur when 
different responses were performed in the 2 phases, 
indicating that it is stimulus-specific. (15 ref.) —/ournal 
abstract. 

8237. Bohdanecky, Z., et al. (Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology & Physiology, Prague) А 
technique of automatic attention evaluation in man. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 108- 
109.—Presents a preliminary report on a technique in 
which experimental Ss signal the difference between 2 
frequencies and 2 intensities by pressing 1 of 4 buttons. 

8238. Brickman, Philip. (Northwestern U.) Rational 
and nonrational elements in reactions to discon- 
firmation of performance expectancies. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 
112-123.—Explored directly how much information Ss 
sought and how they revised their expectancies when 
receiving clues that an outcome, either expected or 
unexpected, positive or negative, had occurred. Revi- 
sions were compared to the rational revisions prescribed 
by a Bayesian model of probabilistic inference. Ss were 
105 undergraduates who volunteered to learn their actual 
course grades in an experiment. Ss receiving discrepant 
outcomes were actually more rational in revising their 
opinions according to a Bayesian model, and in addition 
tended to seek more information. Following exposure, 
however, Ss receiving discrepant outcomes were more 
tense and uncertain about their outcome. It is suggested 
that discrepant information arouses conflicting adaptive 
tendencies: its informational value and 55° curiosity 
move them to explore and make use of it, while 
dissonance and suspicion move them to reject it. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8239. Davidson, Elmer Н. & Lucas, Julie J. (U. North 
Carolina, Wilmington) Perceptual search time as 
influenced by association value: Stimulus discrim- 
inability of stimulus retention? Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 359-360.— Used a horizontal 
search task to investigate the effects of association value 
(AV) and target retention on perceptual search times. 48 
undergraduates were required to locate a target trigram 
in a line of 10 field trigrams under the 4 possible 
combinations of high and low AV for target and field 
items. Each of these combinations appeared under 
conditions of forced target study or no forced target 
study prior to the search. Controls were provided for 
letter-search or partial recognition techniques, an 
tandom orders were used for equal distribution of 
Practice effects over the blocks of 10 positions of the 
target. Results indicate that AV has only the effect of 
facilitating retention of target items and, therefore, has 
no direct influence on perceptual search times.—Journal 
abstract, 

8240. Hawkes, Glenn R. & Sherman, Samuel J. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Vigilance effects for 
duration judgments with two levels of task demand. 
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E & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 351— 
456.—Investigated vigilance effects with a duration 


judgment task, with or without a requirement also to 
perform mental arithmetic problems. 16 male under- 
aduates served as Ss. Judged duration values were 
E when only vigilance was performed; addition of 
the arithmetic task served to improve efficiency. It is 
concluded that habituation processes are involved in a 
wide variety of. behaviors.—Journal abstract. 
E gener: Tes Р. Kompensatornoe 
slezhenie v usloviya' monokhromaticheskoi 
svetovoi sredy. [Vigilance under monochromatic illu- 
mination.) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 
120-122,—9 Ss performed a vigilance task in a simulated 
helicopter cabin, 1 hr/day for 4 days. Light intensity was 
constant, but the wavelength of the light source was 
p pay, Red, yellow, blue, and green lights 
ere used, Performance was best under yellow light, 
differing little from white light. It be € 
either end of the spectrum. The subjective experiences of 
n are described. They reflect the excitatory nature of 
e eh ыла. jha calming and sleep-inducing effect of 
—L. ипе. 
T Nelson, Leland R. & Furst, Merrick L. (Vil- 
ova U. An objective study of the effects of 
ШЕ о оп competitive performance. Journal of 
actual E bee pe p — 
нч 32 mal ере students em- 
ж pecial apparatus designed to measure апп 
Meera strength. Following the measurement, each 5 
к is peers as either stronger or weaker than himself 
Шоо» well he thought they did in the strength 
lr ests. Next, selected Ss engaged in arm 
W 
и contests. Іп support of the experimental 
еар contest results are more closely related to 
“cea Strength than to actual strength.—Journal 
os Prangishvilli, A. S. Ustanovka 1 deyatel'nost' 
IN), 3-16 avior.] Voprosy Psikhilogii, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
nining p тосеп а theoretical discussion deter- 
Within a generat Thc D. М. Uznadze's concept of set 
iei that "been оу of behavior. It is on the basis of 
organization ai aving a definite orientation and 
and the like посе, Motives, ропа циа ое. 
action, ^| manifest themselves directly in 
singly Duy аге not isolated from each other and do not 
regulatory ров behavior but are subject to the 
ally at exch ction of set, ie, the modulus of person- 
general ent of its activity. The place of set ina 
Significance a 0 behavior is thus determined by its 
Ot as атаа n jolarifying the problems of human behav- 
Zuge nifestation of personality as a whole.—L. 


à MOTOR PERFORMANCE 
Walt Grumpelt, Howard R., Harris, Donna Е„ & 
Bureau’ of M. (New Jersey Моана e 
tne. esearch, Princeton) The infi = 


244, 
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the neck or receiving no stimulation. Com 
n ў pensatory 
movement away from the side of sti i 
foun. Journal лод, of stimulation was 
5. Laszlo, Judith I. & Bairstow, P.J. (U. Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Accuracy of movement, pe- 
ripheral feedback and efference . Journal of 
Motor Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 241-252.—Ex- 
plored the role of sensory feedback (FB) for fine 
movement control. 48 college students were trained to 
write random series of 8 letters with the index finger in 
the absence of sensory FB (-FB), 2 groups with the 
preferred and 2 groups with the nonpreferred hand for 
12 trials. '4 had practice at the task prior to nerve 
compression block, the technique used to reduce kin- 
esthetic and tactile sensation. This task, demanding 
accuracy and fine control, was not performed efficiently 
in the -FB condition, nor was improvement seen. Hand 
peer ae [шо Ше -FB conditions only. 
tice with sensory impaired —FB ‘ormance 
rhaps due to learned reliance on sensory maton 
t is concluded that sensory FB appears necessary for 
fine control while efference copy seems sufficient to 
control the rate of movement.—Journal abstract. 


REACTION TIME 
8246. m O. A. & Stryukov, G. A. (Inst. of 
General & Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
prognozi ie kak determinanta 


Veroyatnostnoe гоуап! 
skorosti reaktsil па al'ternativnye signaly. [Reaction 
time to alternative signals as a function of probabilistic 
prediction.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(May), Vol. 17(3), 
46-56.—28 Ss participated in 4 versions of an experiment 
in which RT to the onset of 1 of 4 numbered lights was 
measured, Instructions were given to reduce RT by 
trying to anticipate which of the lights would be turned 
on next. The probability of signal presentation was 
varied. Response strategy and RT analyses led to the 
conclusion that RT to each alternative signal is deter- 
mined by the prediction an S makes about the likelihood 
of signal presentation. RT corresponds more to the 
subjective than objective po of signal pres- 
entation, both when the alternative signals differ little 
and when they differ widely in the САЗЫ УКУ, of 
presentation. nglish summary) (22 ref)—L. Zusne. 
8247. Merz, F (U. Marburg, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Über den Einfluss von Voran- 
kündigungen der Wahlreaktion auf die 
Reaktionszeit. [The effect of cues on response time in 
disjunctive reaction time experim 
imentelle und Angewandte 


ments in which cues preceded the actual E 


was reduced maximally by the presented cues when they 
preceded the signal by .5 sec. The increase in RTs for 
delays greater than .5 sec is interpreted as decrease in 
subjective probability that the signal will be given at all. 


^ 4 
Walki extraneous stimulation on di English summary)—W. J. Koppitz. 
(Sep) mg "е blindfolded. Psychonomic Science, 1971 ‹ [m Ollman, В. T. & Billington, M Y ааят 

sory а 3 246. 264.—Tested the hypothesis that for times. Софи e ird 
аы Nd tonic aspects of functioning interact to 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 311-336.—Reports ар аии 
students Min equilibrium. 18 introductory psychology which led to derivation of the model, which hypot! in 
Мао looked at а cross 52 ft. away and, after being that an $ is able to depart from a planned мр ios 
directly d» Were given the task of attempting to walk nse when it result in a shorter RT. Under 
stimulati the cross while simultaneously receiving certain conditions, data from sim JERI ee Оро, 

Оп from a vibrator on the left or the right side of often interpreted as if nearly all responses are 
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tions” and few аге “anticipations.” It is shown that this 
interpretation presupposes that an S cannot readily 
depart from a preestablished plan as to whether an 
anticipation or a detection response shall be made on an 
upcoming trial. Based on the deadline model, exper- 
imental and theoretical techniques are constructed for 
dealing with the potentiality of anticipation responses. 
(19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8249. Stepanskii, V. I. (Research Inst. of General & 
Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Vremya 
ргозіої sensomotornoi reaktsii v usloviyakh vremen- 
пої neopredelennosti signalov stimulov. [Simple 
sensorimotor reaction time under conditions of temporal 
uncertainty of stimulus signals.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 145-157.—Reviews Russian and 
American experimental studies concerning the effects of 
different lengths of the foreperiod and of interstimulus 
intervals on RT. It is concluded that there is no single 
recognized theoretical framework within which the 
diverse experimental results may be fitted. A further 
development of a theory of sensorimotor Tesponses will 
be possible only on the basis of broader theoretical 
generalizations, (77 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

8250. Whitman, Charles Р. & Geller, E. Scott. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Runs of correct and 
Incorrect predictions as determinants of choice 
reaction time. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
23(6), 421-423.— Studied intrasequential effects of pre- 
diction outcomes on choice reaction speed (CRS) in a 
2-alternative reaction task with 20. undergraduates. Prior 
to each of 300 stimulus presentations, Ss predicted the 
next stimulus; following each presentation, Ss identified 
the stimulus by pressing 1 or 2 reaction triggers. CRS was 
faster to predicted than nonpredicted events. Given a 
correctly or incorrectly predicted event, CRS was 
significantly faster when the preceding prediction out- 
comes were correct than when incorrect. Implications for 
dichotomous and continuous notions of expectancy are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


8251. Ardila, Rubén. (National U. of Colombia, 
Bogota) Método y teoría en el estudio experimental 
de la transposición. [Method and theory in the 
experimental study of transposition.] Revista de Psico- 
logía General y Aplicada, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(113), 
743-151.—Some 280 experiments have been performed 
during this century on the phenomenon of transposition 
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similar or different with regard to the content of the task 
instructions and the concrete material that the S is to 
work with. (22 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

8253. Katzman, Natan & Nyenhuis, James. (Michigan 
State U.) Color vs. black-and-white effects on 
learning, opinion, and attention. 41 Communication 
Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 20(1), 16-28.—Conducted 2 
experiments in which paid undergraduates (26 males, 
Study 1; 34 females, Study 2) individually looked at 9 
slides of posters and 10 slides of a comic book story ata 
self-determined rate. After the first 3 slides (the same for 
all Ss), 1 group saw the remaining presentation in color, 
the other in black-and-white. Results were assessed in 
terms of learning (recall of material from the comic book 
story), opinions of the materials (response to 6 7-point 
semantic differential scales), and exposure time (relative 
to a base line determined on slides 2 and 3). It was found 
that color increases recall of peripheral visual material 
(defined as any media content that is not relevant to the 
basic information, message, plot, or theme being pre- 
sented) but not central material. There was mixed 
support for the proposition that color increases liking for 
and attention to the material presented—D. E. Ander- 
son. 

8254. Laszlo, Judith I. & Baguley, R. A. (U. Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Motor memory and bilateral 
transfer. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1971(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 
235-240.—Studied bilateral transfer in fast morse code 
key tapping under conditions of total feedback reduction 
(FB) using 48 college students as Ss. —FB was effected 
in part by compression block application. Memory 
trace—or standard (STD)—of the skill was enhanced by 
practice of tapping with all sensory information available 
(+ ЕВ practice) prior to feedback reduction. Ss were 
divided into 2 groups, for 8 preshift trials. Group 1 
performed alternating + ЕВ practice and —ЕВ test trials 
with the preferred hand (PH), Group 2 with the 
nonpreferred hand (NPH). In the 8 postshift trials each 
group was further subdivided into 2 subgroups which 
either continued to work with the same or shifted to the 
Opposite hand. Results show that +FB practice raised 
-FB performance. Thus STD refinement, through t FB 
practice, increased tapping rate. Equivalent positive 
transfer was found for both PH and NPH, indicating 
high STD commonality between the 2 hands.—Journal 
abstract. 

8255. Mackenzie, Brian D. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Measuring the strength, structure, and reliability of 
free associations. Psychological Bulletin, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 77(6), 438-445.—Criticizes current associative meas- 
ures of word relatedness for being insufficiently versatile 
and for having inadequate statistical justification. This 
criticism is extended to a widely used measure, the 
mutual frequency score, which has been held to be based 
on the product-moment correlation. Measures of the 
teliability of free association are criticized on a similar 
basis. The reliability of free associations has typically 
been measured as the tendency of Ss to selon) 
consistently on retesting. It is argued that the stability О 
the distribution of associations to a given stimulus, 
regardless of the behavior of individual Ss, is of greater 
interest and application. An association measure base 
on the product-moment correlation, and appropriate for 
measuring both word relatedness and the reliability e 
associations, is described. The prediction of free recall 
and the measurement of reliability in a study with 283 


undergraduates 15 summarized. (34 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 
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8256. Marx, Melvin H., Witter, David W., & Mueller, 
John Н. (U. Missouri) Additional data on probability 
of error repetition following varying numbers of 
successive prior repetitions. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 525-526.—Examined error 
repetition using data extracted from 2 independent 
experiments. Results support the proposition that the 
probability of repetition of incorrect responses in human 
learning often increases as a positive function of the 
number of successive prior repetitions.—Journal abstract. 

8257. Millward, Richard В. & Reber, Arthur S. 
(Brown U.) Probability learning: Contingent-event 
schedules with lags. American Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 81-98.—Defines a contingent- 
event schedule with lag L so that P(E, p, |E) = ™ 75 7, 
the marginal E, event probability. 16 junior and senior 
high school students were tested at L = 1, 3, 5, and 7 
over 4 days, with 7 at either .5 or .75 throughout and 
with both perseverence and alternation sequences given 


each day. The effect of (i.e., memory for) the contingent 
event decreased with lag: at L = 1, P(A,,,, |E,,) was 
slightly over ту, and at L = 7 it was very near 7. $s also 


responded to the frequency and pattern of noncontin- 
gent events in the sequences. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
8258. Rawlings, Edna I., Rawlings, Irving L., Chen, 
үч S., & Yilk, Mary D. (500 Newton Rd., Iowa City, 
п) The facilitating effects of mental rehearsal in the 
acquisition of rotary pursuit tracking. Psychonomic 
cience, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 71—73.—Tested the hy- 
pothesis that mental rehearsal facilitates learning of 
eh pursuit tracking. In Exp. I with 24 female 
was Ieráduates, improvement in rotary pursuit tracking 
ы тей for a physical practice group, a mental 
Gann group, and а no-practice control group. After 
Ка Practice, the physical practice and mental 
- Were Wu groups were equally proficient and both groups 
wit e or to the no-practice control group. In Exp. П 
faster ‘ine undergraduates, the rate of learning was 
periods 5 il group which mentally rehearsed during rest 
performed owing physical practice than a group which 
group e a controlled task during the rest periods. The 
тесе eging in combined mental and physical 
p сеа asymptote 2 days earlier than did the 
259, ES group.—Journal abstract. 
toman. e^ Robert W. (U. Maryland) Lateral 
skills, J ce as a factor in learning selected motor 
253-25 pe, of Motor Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 
tests of еу, tudied lateral dominance, as determined by 
Motor skill; hand, and foot preference, as a factor in 
Tight domi Acquisition. 60 college-age males, classified as 
Practiced Бш crossed dominant, or mixed dominant, 
Over а 6. gel motor skills for 18 practice sessions 
kaming ot Period. АП 3 groups showed significant 
significant ЧИ, 3 motor skills; however, there was по 
Tin rate of fference among the groups in performance 
that 55 di a improvement on the skills. It is concluded 
“dually UN aying different dominance patterns appear 
domi кын of learning selected new motor skills. If 
i 15 a factor, skill acquisition is modifiable by 
ther than neurologically predetermined. 


б) Conditioning 
fog, Barton, Robert E. (U. Texas) Verbal operant 
tae, Without awareness. Dissertation Ab- 
mznational, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6179. 
"lations 1010, Willi Н. (0. Graz, Austria) Stimulus 
n classical GSR conditioning. Psychonomic 
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Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 401-403.—Conducted a 
classical GSR conditioning experiment with a total of 32 
young adults. Experimental Ss received CS-UCS pairs 
(light and 105-db tones) scattered among context stimuli 
(tones) of either higher (120 db.) or lower (95 db.) 
intensity than that of the UCS. Systematically varied 
context stimuli were also presented to controls (no 
CS-UCS pairing). Results show distinct contextual 
effects not only for UCR but also for CR, favoring an 
adaptation-level theory interpretation rather than sen- 
sitization theory. The effects of context stimuli on 
conditionability support a hypothesis based on relative 
arousal effects as opposed to the “global” arousal theory 
concerning speed of conditioning—Journal abstract. 
8262. Gormezano, I. & Fernald, C. D. (U. Iowa) 
Human id conditioning with paraorbital shock 
as the US. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 
88-90.— Presents 2 investigations with male introductory 
psychology students to delineate associative and non- 
associative effects of paraorbital shock on conditioning 
(Exp. 1, n = 100), and to determine the effects of shock 
intensity on the frequency and form of eyelid CRs (Exp. 
Il, n = 108). Results reveal: (a) unequivocal evidence of 
conditioning with paraorbital shock, (b) that rate and 
asymptotic Ба of conditioning was а direct function of 
shock intensity, and (c) a large proportion of Ss could be 
classified as presumed “voluntary responders.” The 
relevance of these findings to the law of effect and 
“voluntary responder” controversy in human eyelid 
conditioning are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
8263. Maxwell, Wayne A., Miller, Frank D., & Meyer, 
Philip A. (U. South Dakota) The relationship between 
punishment and unavoidability in eliminating avold- 
ance behavior in humans. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 435-436.—Recent research indi- 
cates that elimination of a persistent avoidance response 
(AR) is facilitated when the noxious stimulus (NS) is 
presented on all trials whether an AR occurs or not 
(unavoidability), but is facilitated even more when the 
NS is presented only following an AR (punishment). The 
unavoidability and punishment procedures were con- 
ceptualized as extremes on a continuum designated as 
the percentage of nonresponses followed by the NS. 4 
groups of 13 male undergraduates received the NS after 
each AR made during the elimination phase, and after 
0% (punishment), 25%, 75%, or 100% (unavoidability) of 
nonresponses. Several measures of performance during 
the elimination phase indicate significantly greater 
persistence as the percentage variable increased. Results 
indicate support for the original conceptualization. 


—Journal abstract. 
8264. McLachlan, Joseph C. & Carmean, Stephen L. 
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storing names which were generated by his own activity 
than those which were imposed upon him.—Journal 
abstract. 

8265. Smith, R. Bob; Helm, Bob, & Tedeschi, James 
T. (State U. New York, Albany) Verbal conditioning of 
“aware” subjects. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972 
(Jun) Vol. 87(1) 153-154.—40 male Ss were pre- 
informed or not informed of the reinforcement contin- 
gencies in a Taffel verbal conditioning procedure. Ss 
then interacted with Es who introduced themselves as 
being either similar or dissimilar to the Ss on the basis of 
earlier personality tests. The similarity-dissimilarity 
manipulation produced no significant differences, but 
preinformed Ss exhibited higher performance levels than 
did the uninformed Ss.—Author abstract. 

8266. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith & Matthey, Wayne. 
(U. Georgia) Verbal operant conditioning as a 
measure of value strength: Il. The use of values as 
reinforced response class. Journal of Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 13-22.—The hypothesis is that 
reinforced response classes pertaining to high values lead 
to a higher level of conditioning in verbal operant 
conditioning (VOC) than reinforced response classes 
pertaining to low values. 100 undergraduates selected 1 
of 2 statements typed on each of 120 cards; one 
statement reflected a high value and one statement 
reflected a low value. Ss were evenly divided into 5 
groups. Experimental Group I was reinforced for the 
selection of high-value statements and Experimental 
Group II for the selection of low-value statements. 
Control Group 1 was yoked to Experimental Group I, 
Control Group II was yoked to Experimental Group II, 
and Control Group III received no reinforcement. An 
analysis of variance and a Newman-Keuls analysis 
showed that Experimental Group I conditioned on a 
significantly higher level than Experimental Group II, 
and Control Groups I and III (p < .01). In contrast, 
there was no significant difference between the con- 
ditioning level of Experimental Group II, and that of 
Control Groups П and Ш. Thus, the hypothesis is 
confirmed. The possibility that VOC could be used as a 
measurement of value strength is suggested.—Journal 
summary. 


Verbal Learning 


8267. Cole, Lawrence E. & Kanak, N. Jack. (U. 
Oklahoma) Overt/covert pronunciation and iile 
al in verbal-discrimination learning. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 57-61.—Further 
explored the frequency theory of B. R. Ekstrand, W. P. 
Wallace, and B. J. Underwood (see PA, Vol. 41:212) to 
determine if differences exist in the saliency of a 
frequency unit as a function of Ss' mode of response. In 
an experiment with 48 introductory psychology students, 
results indicate that neither overt nor covert rehearsal 
and pronunciation influenced the rate or difficulty of 
verbal-discrimination learning, but overt pronunciation 
facilitated the free recall of correct items whereas covert 
pronunciation plus overt rehearsal produced inferior free 
recall of incorrect items.—Journal abstract. 

8268. Elmes, David G., Roediger, Н. L., Wilkinson, W. 
C., & Greener, W. I. (Washington & Lee U.) Positive 
and negative part/whole transfer in free recall. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2), 251-256.—Examined the effects of simul- 
taneous and successive presentation in 3 experiments 
with 40 undergraduates, and 80 and 100 introductory 
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psychology students, respectively. In the Ist 2 exper- 
iments, Ss received 6 or 8 trials on the part list. The 
Observed absence of negative transfer under any pres- 
entation condition was attributed to the fact that part-list 
subjective organization did not increase over trials. In 
Exp. III Ss received 16 trials on both lists and the groups 
represented all possible combinations of simultaneous or 
successive presentation on part and whole lists. Part-list 
subjective organization increased with practice in all 
conditions. Negative part-to-whole transfer was observed 
only when both part and whole lists were presented 
successively, suggesting that learning strategies deter- 
mine whether or not part-list organization will interfere 
with whole-list learning.—Journal abstract. 

8269. Ely, David J. & Yaremko, R. M. ( Porterville 
State Hosp., Calif.) A comment on the Yaremko, Blair, 
and Leckart report: "The orienting reflex to changes 
in a conceptual stimulus dimension." Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 414.—R. Yaremko, M. 
Blair, and B. Lechart (see PA, Vol. 46:512) report that a 
number presented out of sequence in a serially-ordered 
list of numbers produced an orienting response (OR). 
They conclude that OR magnitude is a function of the 
absolute difference between the stimulus “expected” to 
appear next in the ordered series and the discrepant item. 
In the present article, Ely contends that ORs become 
attentuated through habituation to a range of values in 
serially- or randomly-ordered lists, and that greatest OR 
attenuation occurs near the middle, rather than at the 
end of the range. In a separate article, Yaremko discusses 
Ely’s interpretation and presents additional data to 
support the original expectancy-disparity hypothesis. 
—A. Olson. k 

8270. Kasschau, Richard A. (U. South Carolina) 
Polarization in serial and paired-associate learning. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1972(Мат), Vol. 850) 
43-55.—Varied the average degree of polarization (р) 
of the words іп а list аз associative meaningfulness 
(Noble’s m, see PA, Vol. 27:6403) was held constant. 
Across 3 experiments with 63, 80, and 72 introductory 
psychology students, D, and number of trials to criterion 
were significantly positively related, and the effects 
(among them, the von Restorff isolation effect) that have 
been found with varying m were essentially replicate 
with varying D,. Exceptions to these findings, and the 
value of D, as a measure of meaningfulness, are 
discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8271. Lovelace, Eugene A. & Pulley, Sandra J. (U. 
Virginia) Verbal-discrimination learning: Familiari- 
zation of common and uncommon words. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 97-105. 
— Conducted a verbal-discrimination (VD) study with 
undergraduates. VD acquisition of 30 pairs of high- 
frequency (H) or low-frequency (L) English words we 
compared following 1, 3, or 9 relevant (R) or irrelevan! 
(I) familiarization exposures. L lists were learned more 
quickly than Н lists. Performance was poorer In H 
than H-I, but L-R and L-I did not differ significant y. 
Results suggest that R familiarization training for L s 
stabilized encoding of items and thus offset detrimen! 
effects of accrued frequency. Free recall following pr, 
learning showed different patterns of variable d. 
than VD acquisition; learning which permitted reca E 
items did not facilitate VD performance. (Fren 
summary) (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8272. Medin, Douglas L. (Rockefeller U.) Responsa 
factors in verbal learning and transfer. ош 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr); 1 
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110), 234-238.—2 experiments investigated the role of 
responses in organizing unrelated stimulus materials and 
altering performance in shift paradigms. In Exp. I, free 
recall tests given to 12 experimentally naive under- 
graduates after paired-associate training involving unre- 
lated stimulus words mapped onto single-digit responses 
in a 4:1 ratio showed significant clustering around the 
response members. For Exp. II, 41 Ss learned unrelated 
word-number paired-associate lists (again mapped 4:1), 
whereupon the required responses were shifted, but the 
new pairings left the response-defined categories undis- 
turbed. Ss displayed positive transfer on the basis of 
response-created categories. Learning on the final 
word-letter list demonstrated response-defined within- 
category errors equal in magnitude to stimulus-defined 
within-category errors of control groups.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

.8273. Mueller, John Н. & Flanagan, John L. (U. 
Missouri) Total time in verbal-discrimination learn- 
Ing. American Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
85(1), 69—79.—T Tested importance of anticipation and 
feedback in a study with 100 introductory psychology 
students, male and female Ss equally distributed in each 
of 5 experimental and control groups. Intervals were 
factorially lengthened or shortened over trials so that all 
groups had the same total learning time. Performance of 
those groups at the end of that time was equivalent, thus 
generally confirming the total-time hypothesis. Dis- 
placed rehearsal and learning to learn are discussed as 
possible factors in the results. Item recall and associative 
matching seemed most affected by temporal variation 
early in learning —Journal abstract. 

a 8274. Muir, Darwin & Youssef, Zakhour I. (Dalhousie 
оь Nova Scotia, Canada) The transfer of 
a ет associations in serial learning. Psychonomic 
5 К Од); Vol. 25(2), 67-70.—Randomly as- 
flow, d undergraduates to learn 1 of 3 serial lists 
ad mus by the same paired-associated (PA) list. 27 
oan н undergraduates learned the PA list only. Pairs 
iom ae of adjacent items in the Ist serial list, of 
the н items in the 2nd, and of items irrelevant to 
Ж ум A performance of Ss who learned the Ist serial 
the 3rd superior to those who learned either the 2nd or 
КН and to those who did not receive any serial 
actin 8. All serial learning was effected by the varied 
кы position method (VSP). Results indicate that 
EU EAR associations were formed under VSP and 
апер transferred to PA learning. Failure of such 
(CSP) i under the constant starting position method 
a Bs attributed to the masking effects of multiple 
stron; B and serial position cues, both of which were 

Ба under CSP than under VSP.—Journal abstract. 

) Affe. Schillace, Ralph & Dragan, Edward. (Oakland 
a functi ct and acquisition: List learning of nouns as 
1971 OSSA like-dislike ratings. Psychonomic Science, 
with ЭШ Vol. 2402), 52-54.—5 list-learning experiments 
улога UNdergtaduates demonstrated that Ss’ idio- 
nouns E like-dislike (LD) ratings of high-frequency 
significant, related to recall. Recalled (R) nouns receiv 

) E more positive ratings than nonre led 
time E. à reliable interaction effect emerged between 
ratings [ор ШР (before or after study-recall) and Ше 
tials ay the R and NR words. During early learning 
of the TAE of learning across trials and the L-D rating 
shown eee were directly related. L-D ratings were 
teristics of 10 be correlated with the stimulus charac- 
ese findi imagery, concreteness, and meaningfulness. 

lings were related to memory, attention, and 
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learning models, which characterize the learner as an 
active information processor concerned with 1 aspect of 
the pertinence of stimulus input. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8276. Thackray, Richard L, Jones, Karen N., & 
Touchstone, Robert M. (Civil Aeromedical Inst., Okla- 
homa City, Okla) The color-word interference test 
and its relation to performance impairment under 
auditory distraction. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1972(Mar), No. 72-14, 5 p.—Administered the 
Stroop Color-Word Interference Test to 50 male college 
Ss as a measure of susceptibility to distraction, and then 
had them perform a task requiring the generation of 
random sequences of letters with and without auditory 
distraction. Randomness of the letter sequences de- 
creased significantly under distraction, but the r between 
change in randomness and Stroop scores was not 
significant. —W. E. Collins. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


8271. Arnold, Peter G., Bower, Gordon H., & Bobrow, 
Samuel A. (Stanford U.) Mediated semantic compat- 
ibility in associative learning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
239-242.—Investigated difference in cued recall for 
verbal pairs embedded in compatible vs. incompatible 
sentences. 16 introductory psychology students Ist 
associated meanings with nonsensical disyllables. The 
disyllables were then presented in sentence frames, either 
semantically compatible or incompatible with their 
acquired meaning. Later associative recall of sentence 
nouns to the disyllable cue was 3.5 times higher when the 
disyllable had been presented in a compatible than in an 
incompatible sentence frame. This finding supports the 
role of comprehensibility in promoting association 


$278. D’Amato, May F. & Rugger, Kathy. (Brooklyn 
ork) Semantic and associative 


identical, and B^ was equally associatively re 
to a low degree. For 1 of these groups, B 
related in meaning to n 
significant superiority for the semantically related over 
the associatively related list. Comparisons with control 
groups receiving C-D and then A-B' reveal early 
positive transfer for the semantically related list and no 
transfer effect for the associatively related list.—Journal 


bstract. 
© 78079. Edmonston, Leon P. (U. Texas) Anxiety and 
ability patterns in paired-assoclate learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 3X(11- 


A), 6190-6191. 
» 3280. Jacobus, Kenneth A. S. David, & 


R. Paul. 
КУ on the paired-assoclate learning of US 
tives. Psychonomic Science, yr (6), 
352-354.—Varied the imagery (I) of adjectives on the 
nse sides of d pe m 
Sxed-list (ML) and unmixed-list paradigms. 
boim ie a ed as Ss. In the ML paradigm, 


than low-I response terms. с 
given to high-I stimuli in the ML paradigm a 
stimuli, although reliability was statistically demonstrat- 
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ed only for the Ist 5 trials. No significant effects of I 
were found in the UL paradigm. Results are compared 
with those obtrained in research with the I variable using 
nouns.—Journal abstract. mo 

8281. Locascio, David & Ley, Ronald. (Fairleigh 
Dickinson U.) Scaled-rated meaningfulness of 319 
CVCVC words and paralogs previously assessed for 
associative reaction time. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 243-250.—As- 
sessed 319 CVCVC verbal units for rated frequency (а^) 
and scaled rated meaningfulness (m^) following pro- 
cedures used by C. E. Noble (see PA, Vol. 36:2CI87N). 
The units, previously assessed for associative RT by J. D. 
Taylor and G. A. Kimble (see PA, Vol. 42:5559) were 
rated by 39 undergraduates, naive with respect to verbal 
experiments, over 3 testing periods. Reliability of the a^ 
scale, based on 3 intergroup correlations, resulted in 
reliability coefficients (rs) of .92, .90 and .89. Reliability 
of the т” scale, based on an internal consistency test 
resulted in a mean discrepancy between the 128 
empirical proportions and their corresponding theoret- 
ical proportions of 2.4; ie. the average error of 
reproducing all the original data from m^ scaled values 
was 2.4%. The r between m” and RT was .71.—Journal 
abstract. 

8282. Mahoney, Michael J., Thoresen, Carl E., & 
Danaher, Brian G. (Stanford U.) Covert behavior 


modification: An experimental analogue. Journal of 


Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 3(1), 7-14.—Investigated the modifiability of covert 
responses using imagery as the target behavior. Recent 
evidence on the facilitative effects of imagery in 
paired-associate learning was used to corroborate self- 
reports of covert responding. In an attempt to control the 
frequency of imagery, 22 undergraduates were either 
reinforced or punished for self-reports of specific 
associate methods. Data indicate predictable frequency 
changes in imagery as a function of external contingency 
arrangements. An analysis of differential recall per- 
formance substantiated Ss’ self-reports by showing a 
consistent superiority on imagined (vs. nonimagined) 
items. Findings are interpreted as supportive of the 
homogeneity assumption regarding overt and covert 
behavior principles. Clinical implications are briefly 
discussed. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8283. Mueller, Donald J., Chan, Adrian, & Gumina, 
James M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Methodological 
studies Іп paired-associate learning: |. Procedure, 
design, and meaningfulness. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 387-395.—Varied design 
(repeated measures, completely randomized), presenta- 
tion method рае anticipation, discrete trials), stimulus 
complexity (CVC trigrams, dissyllables), and stimulus- 
response meaningfulness (high-low, low-high) in 3 
experiments with a total of 184 undergraduates. The 
repeated measurements design was more directly related 
to the interaction of meaningfulness level with stimulus- 
learning than with response-learning in paired-associate 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

8284. Mueller, Donald J., Gumina, James M., & Chan, 
Adrian. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Methodological 
studies in paired-associate learning: II. Design, test 
for learning, and meaningtulness. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 399-413.— Varied design 
(repeated measures and completely randomized) and test 
(recall and recognition) in 2 paired-associate experiments 
with a total of 200 undergraduates to explore the effects 
of meaningfulness level on stimulus and response 
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learning. Contemporary associative learning theory is 
rejected in favor of a “multiple-choice strategy-selection” 
model in the interpretation of the results which show that 
level of meaningfulness interacted more with stimulus 
than response learning for repeated measures design. 
—Journal abstract. 

$285. Russell, Eric P. & Goss, Albert E. (New Jersey 
Regional Drug Abuse Agency, Jersey City) Retroactive 
inhibition of preexperimentally established asso- 
ciations through 24 hours. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 393-395.—Replicated and ex- 
tended a previous experiment by E. Russell and A. Goss 
(see PA, Vol. 43:7747). In an AB association pretest, 40 
male and 40 female undergraduates provided "B" 
associations to *A" words with primaries of high- and 
low-frequency. Ss were then given 10 trials of acquisition 
of AC or DC associations. In an AB posttest with A 
words again presented alone, more C words and fewer 
pretest-posttest agreements of B responses occurred after 
acquisition of AC than after DC associations. These 
differences were obtained in 2 trials immediately after 
acquisition and in a 3rd trial administered either 
immediately or 24 hr. after the 1st 2 trials. It is concluded 
that retroactive inhibition of preexperimentally estab- 
lished associations extends over 24 hr.—Journal abstract. 

8286. Wicker, Frank W. & Holley, Freda M. (U. 
Texas) Distraction modality and stimulus modality in 
paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 218-220.—Compared the effects of 
visual and auditory auxiliary distracting tasks with 
pictorial and verbal stimuli in paired-associate learning 
following either standard or imagery instructions. Ss 
were 48 undergraduates who worked with 1 or 2 mixed 
lists of 30 paired associates. Each list contained 15 
word-word pairs and 15 picture-word pairs. Type of 
distraction was found to interact with stimulus modality 
but not with instructional set. The usual superiority of 
pictorial stimuli was somewhat reduced by auditory 
distraction and was eliminated by visual distraction. 
Results are considered in terms of several alternate 
hypotheses regarding encoding, imagery mediation, and 
interference.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


8287. Ascher, L. Michael & Cautela, Joseph R. (State 
University Coll. New York, Fredonia) Covert negative 
reinforcement: An experimental test. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 3(1), 1-5.—Assigned 30 undergraduates to 1 of 3 
groups: (a) Ss asked to imagine an idiosyncratic noxious 
scene the cessation of which would be contingent upon 
imagining a neutral stimulus (a ringing bell), (b) Ss asked 
to imagine noxious and neutral scenes in an џпраге 
manner, and (c) Ss who received no imagery training. In 
the experimental test phase, all Ss were asked to estimate 
the size of circles to establish a baseline. With Groups 1 
and 2, E said the word “bell” when the Ss either 
overestimated (during the overestimation condition) 07 
underestimated (during the underestimation condition) 
the size of the circles. Deviation of the estimates of circle 
size was influenced by use of the word “bell” in Group 1 
only, supporting the covert negative reinforcement 
hypothesis. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8288. Baird, Inga S. & Hughes, Glenn H. (Auburn U.) 
Effects of frequency and specificity of information 
feedback on acquisition and extinction of a po- 
sitioning task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(AP"), 
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Vol. 34(2), 567-572.—Conducted an experiment de- 
signed to specify the process similarities of information 
feedback and reinforcement and to note the interaction 
of 2 major feedback variables on a simple positioning 
task. 80 undergraduates were randomly divided into 4 
groups receiving either 25, 50, 75, or 100% schedules of 
feedback, analogous to fixed-ratio schedules of rein- 
forcement. The 4 groups were further divided into 2 
subgroups that differed in terms of specificity of 
feedback. Results indicate that when all Ss were 
provided the same number of feedbacks, the groups did 
not differ during acquisition. Groups with partial 
information feedback demonstrated greater resistance to 
extinction. The coarse-scale treatment facilitated learn- 
ing but had no effect during extinction. There was no 
interaction between frequency and specificity of infor- 
mation.—Journal abstract. 

8289. Hines, George H. (Syracuse U.) Effectiveness 
of social and nonsocial reinforcers in a probability 
learning task. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
2X6), 411-413.—Previous studies show that (a) per- 
formance reinforcers become more effective than person 
reinforcers as an S grows older; and (b) at least with 
children, social reinforcement is more effective than 
nonsocial in motor and probability learning tasks. The 
н study with 50 male undergraduates tested the 

a of maturity, social vs. nonsocial reinforcement in 
ed learning, and order of presentation of both 
d emm Results аге: (a) person reinforcers were 
aun ly as effective as performance reinforcers, (b) social 
тен was more effective than nonsocial rein- 
RCRUM and (c) order of presentation in social- 

8290. reinforcement was crucial.—Journal abstract. 
nae Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
^ ED Magnitude of human incentive contrast as 
Б EOD of amount of training and age. Psycho- 
па Fence 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 91-94.—Gave 109 
shift nd 109 female Ss preshift training in an incentive 
Кы фын. In Exp. I with 40 undergraduates 
SUM amounts of preshift training produced larger 
Sida: contrast effects; in Exp. П with 50 under- 
taint positive contrast was a monotonic function of 
denice of preshift training. Exp. II with 64 Ss 
EN is that negative contrast which occurs sub- 
do ba reduction in incentive size with older Ss 
Exp, We is eliminated in younger Ss (16.5-18.5 уг.). 
older Ss posed that upward contrast effects found with 
magnitud о not occur with younger Ss. It appears that 
positive f of incentive contrast effects in humans 15 а 
trainin, ноп of amount and length of preshift 
which E t also seems that age of the S is a variable 
Contrast Ontrols the occurrence of human incentive 

$291 effects.—Journal abstract. 

8291, Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith & McKeown, Douglas 
on verbal The effect of the need achievement 
related морган conditioning using achievement- 
chology озо пела as reinforcers. Journal of Psy- 
ate: (a) 5 (May), Vol. 81(1), 23-35.—The hypotheses 

a highs Xith high need achievement (nAch) perform 
With stat г level than a control group when reinforce 
(AS), LE nee encouraging achievement statements 
Statements DONA reinforced with anti-achievement 
MAch; (c) S); (b) the opposite holds for Ss with low 
than? (€) randomly selected Ss perform at a higher level 


an a e 2 
Either ан group with either AS or AAS reinforcers. 


Colle 
Тойрз 


5 or AAS reinforcers were used with 6 groups of 
ee each: 2 groups with high nAch, 2 
ith low nAch, and 2 control groups Wi 
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random nAch. An additional control group was not 
reinforced. Hypotheses a and b are mainly supported; 
hypothesis c is not supported. It is concluded that there 
is a relationship between S's needs and his responses to 
need-related reinforcers and that verbal operant con- 
ditioning might be used as a measure of needs. (15 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


MEMORY 


8292. Aiken, Edwin G. (U.S. Naval Personnel & 
Training Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Linguistic 
and imaginal mnemonics in paired-associate recall. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24Q) 91- 
93.—Compared mental imagery and sentence memo- 
rization as mnemonic aids to the recall of noun-noun 
paired associates. Data were obtained to allow postex- 
perimental selection from the experimental population of 
44 navy recruits, of Ss who were most proficient at 
carrying out the instructional sets associated with each 
mnemonic. Data from these Ss were analyzed within a 
design permitting a study of noun similarity and 
associational direction. Mental imagery was superior to 
sentence memorization, recall of nonsimilar nouns 
superior to similar, and forward recall superior to 
backward. Also, a significant interaction indicated that 
noun similarity produced relatively greater difficulty for 
the image-mnemonic Ss. It is concluded that the use of 
mental imagery in recall cannot be reduced entirely to 
linguistic mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 

& White, Murray J. 
(Victoria U., Wellington, New Zealand) Sex differ- 
ences in recognition memory. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 75-16.—Tested 12 male and 
female 16-yr-old high school students on a recognition- 
perception memory task by the method of randomly 
presenting 100 words as old or new stimuli. 
detection analysis of the 
discriminability between i 1 | 
suggest that previous work showing sex differences in 
perception should be interpreted as showing (uncon- 
trolled) response criteria differences.—Journal abstract. 

8294. Basden, David R. (Fresno State Coll.) Recall 
and clustering as a function of categorization and 
distance between related Items. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 331-333.— Presented lists com- 
irs of categorically related associates (CA) 
rically unrelated associates (UA) to 
for free recall. Presentation order 
ntrolling the number of 


idered supportive of the hypothesis. that in the 
Е 2 оѓ bisekci presentation, categorically, related 
items are more likely to be experienced contiguously 
(functional contiguity) than are categoric: 
items.—Journal_abstract. 
à 8295. Benjafield, John & Doan, Brian. (Brock U., St. 
Catharines, Ontario, Canada) Вітан ез ang com on 
isual rcelved ге! - 
memon io z Р» chonomic Science, 1971(Sep), 


Vol. uo), 255-256.—Positive comparative sentences 
e.g. A is larger than B) are more easily remembe! 
than their opposites (e.g. А is smaller than B). Memory 
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for the visually perceived relations denoted by both 
kinds of comparative sentences was investigated with 60 
undergraduates, using standard paired-associate tech- 
niques. A test of aided recall revealed that the ease with 
which these relations are remembered is similar to the 
ease with which their corresponding descriptions are 
remembered. This result indicates that comparative 
sentences and visually perceived transitive asymmetrical 
relations are encoded in memory in the same way. 
—Journal abstract. 

8296. Bransford, John D., Barclay, J. Richard, & 
Franks, Jeffery J. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Sentence memory: A constructive versus inter- 
pretive approach. Cognitive Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
3(2), 193-209.—Investigated the adequacy of an inter- 
pretive approach to the description of the knowledge 
communicated by sentences. Inquiry focused on whether 
sentence retention was primarily a function of memory 
for the semantically interpreted deep structural relations 
underlying the input sentences, or a function of memory 
for the overall semantic situations that such sentences 
described. Results support the latter hypothesis. A 
constructive approach to sentence memory for individual 
sentences is outlined as well as memory for sets of 
semantically related sentences contributing to the same 
overall idea. (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8297. Butollo, Willi & Stelzl, Inge. (U. Graz, Inst. of 
Psychology, Austria) Behalten von Einstellungen. 
[Recall of attitudes.] Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 
1971, Vol. 2(4), 374-381.—Conducted an experiment on 
pausa: changes of attitudes to investigate whether 
the attitudes formed by means of a series of adjectives 
are always a function of the single adjectives available 
later on. In a 2 X 2 X 3 (X 3) design 120 Ss learned 20 
adjectives which described features of a fictitious 
country. 2 wk. later Ss had to reproduce the single items. 
Attitudes were again obtained prior to and/or after 
recall of these items. Conclusions are: (a) general 
attitudes appear to be very stable, (b) the recall of 
attitudes influences the following reproduction of single 
adjectives, and (c) the high discrepancy between recalled 
adjectives and the attitudes obtained again probably 
leads to a change of evaluations of adjectives.—English 
abstract. 

8298. Chaney, Dawn S. & Andreasen, Lois. (Bennett 
Coll., Greensboro, N.C.) Relaxation and neuromuscu- 
lar control and changes in mental performance 
under induced tension. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
retain Vol. 34(2), 677-678.—Gave 48 female un- 
dergraduates a memorization test requiring the recall of 
random numbers. GSR, respiration rate, and EMG 
recordings were made. Ss were then assigned to 1 or 3 
groups receiving (a) a program in body mechanics, (b) a 
placebo pill to reduce neuromuscular tension, or (c) 
instruction in relaxation techniques. Following the 
programs, Ss were again tested with the addition of a 
verbal threat. Results indicate that Ss taught relaxation 
techniques to control neuromuscular tension performed 
significantly better on the final test than the controls. 
T eel abstract. 

s 299. Collyer, Stanley C., Jonides, John, & Bev: 
William. (Johns Hopkins U.) Images as mening aids: 
Is bizarreness helpful? American Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 31-38.—Clarified the relationship 
between implausibility of a mnemonic image and 
efficiency of free recall in order to define further the 
characteristics of the former as an efficient mediator. 80 
undergraduates learned noun-verb-noun triplets sug- 
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gesting either common or bizarre scenes under instruc- 
tions to use imagery or a verbal-memorization strategy. 
Results indicate the best free-recall performance was by 
Ss who used plausible images as mediators, suggesting a 
superiority that was not due to a difference in semantic 
meaningfulness between the common and bizarre triplets 
alone, but also to the greater efficiency of the plausible. 
—Journal abstract. 

8300. Darwin, Christopher J., Turvey, Michael T., & 
Crowder, Robert C. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) An 
auditory analogue of the Sperling partial report 
procedure: Evidence for brief auditory storage. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 255-267. 
— Discusses 3 experiments on the partial report of 
material presented auditorily over 3 spatially different 
channels. When partial report was required by spatial 
location, it was superior to whole report if the cue came 
less than 4 sec. after the end of the stimuli (Exp. I). When 
partial report was required by semantic category 
(letters/digits), the relation between it and whole report 
depended on whether the S was also asked to attribute 
each item to its correct spatial location. When location 
was required, partial report was lower than whole report 
and showed no significant decay with delay of the partial 
report indicator (Exp. П), but when location was not 
required partial report was superior to whole report for 
indicator delays of less than 2 sec. (Exp. Ш). However, 
this superiority was much less than that found in Exp. I 
when partial report was required by spatial location. 
These results are compatible with a store which has а 
useful life of around 2 sec. and from which material may 
be retrieved more easily by spatial location than by 
semantic category. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8301. Eischens, Roger R., Gaite, A. J., & Kumar, V. K. 
(U. Wisconsin) Prose learning: Effects of question 
position and informational load interactions on 
retention of low-signal-value information. Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 7-12.—200 college 
students were randomly assigned to 4 groups. Ss Were 
given a 1,354 word passage to read and learn to the best 
of their ability in a 30-min period. 48 hr. later Ss in 
Group 1 were tested with a 63-item recall measure. This 
procedure identified material that was of low signal 
value, and thus was not being learned or remembered by 
Ss. Groups 2-4 received passages containing 9 questions 
which related to the low-signal-value information. 48 hr. 
later Ss from Group 2-4 were given a 9-item recall test. 
Results were analyzed with use of a l-way analysis of 
variance to compare mean scores of the groups оп the 
retention test. Results indicate that questions facilitate 
learning, but that this effect is greatest when the 
questions follow closely the information to which they 
refer.—Journal summary. 

8302. Epstein, William. (U. Wisconsin) Retention of 
Sentences, anomalous sequences, and random 
sequences. American Journal of Psychology, 1912(Mar) 
Vol. 85(1), 21—30.— Describes an experiment designed to 
provide data on the influence of linguistic variables оп 
long-term memory. 12 experimental conditions n 9 
blocks utilized 12 introductory psychology students !n 
each. Pairs of 2-digit stimuli and 3-word responses 
(sentences, S; anomalous, A, or random, R, sequences 
were learned to a criterion of ?/, correct; retention was 
tested immediately, 5 and 24 hr. and 1 wk. later. ES 
were acquired at different rates (S > A > К) and several 
measures of retention showed similar differences, but no 
evidence of differential forgetting of the 3 types 3 
material resulted.—Journal abstract. 
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8303. Eysenck, Hans J. & Sartory, Gudrun E. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Leistung und Remini- 
szenz am Pursuit-rotor und beim Spiegelzeichnen in 
Abhängigkeit von Aktivation, Pausenlánge und 
Persónlichkeitsvariablen. [Performance and reminis- 
cence of pursuit-rotor and mirror-drawing tasks in 
relation to activation, delayed testing, and personality 
factors] Zeitschrift für experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 525-557.—Attempted to 
confirm Eysenck's consolidation theory of memory 
traces experimentally by employing pursuit-rotor learn- 
ing and mirror-drawing tasks. 80 adults served as Ss. 
White noise and length of interval between acquisition 
and test were interfering variables. Effects of personality 
factors (particularly psychoticism, extroversion, and 
neuroticism) on acquisition and performance of the tasks 
were evaluated. Interpretation of the results was facil- 
itated by adding to Eysenck's theory the concept of 
performance strategy. (English summary) (24 ref.)—W. 
J, Koppitz. 

8304. Ezinga, Gerard & Rowland, Guy L. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Accuracy of visual recognition in а 
complex natural environment. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 445-446.—Examined the 
accuracy of long-term visual memory in terms of 
recognition in a complex natural environment: a саг 
Toute through a typical suburban area. The correct 
recognition rate for 4 male and 4 female undergraduates 
compared favorably with results obtained in laboratory 
settings.—Journal abstract. 

8305. Geen, Russell G. (U. Missouri) Social facil- 
Itation of long-term recall. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 89-90.—48 female introductory 
psychology students were given a single presentation of a 
paired-associate list while either alone or with a female 
confederate (C) present. C either watched S closely or 
paid no attention. Recall occurred either 2 or 45 min. 
after the presentation of the list. Ss who had seen the list 
in the presence of an unattending C recalled significantly 
less of the response (R) terms than did Ss who had seen 
the list while alone when testing occurred after 2 min. Ss 
who had seen the list in the presence of an unattending C 
also recalled more of the R terms when testing occurred 
after 45 min. than when it occurred after 2 min. A 
Predicted exacerbation of this effect when С watched 5 
Was not found. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

ф 8306. Hintzman, Douglas L. (О. Oregon) On testing 
06: independence of associations. Psychological 
eview, 1972(May), Vol. 79(3), 261-264.— Presents à 
Teservation to E. Martin’s (see PA, Vol. 46:8140) 
iscussion of the DaPolito independent retrieval phe- 
nomenon. Failure of chi-square independence tests to 
ление a significant relationship between retrieval 
ie and A-C associations in modified-modified free 
sun does not imply that the associations are inde- 
MN The negative correlation between B and C 

АП predicted by interference theory may be masked 
PUMA positive correlation due to differences among 
ea and items, or to mediation. Evidence for the 
схрепсе of these confounding factors in A-B, A-C 
лев is reviewed. It is concluded that а correla- 
Er analysis such as the chi-square test is not 

enfactory method of establishing the independence (or 
ло) of associations.—Journal abstract. г. 
Sipps Qj; Hudson, Robert L. & Davis, Jerry 1 (Missis- 
Word ае U.) Part-whole transfer of а taxonomic 
94-96 St. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 262). 
——Gave 3 groups of 15 undergraduates à part- 
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whole transfer task where the words were members of 
taxonomic categories. Ss were given no information (NI) 
or information regarding the taxonomic nature of the 
words before (IB) the part list or between (IBe) the part 
and the whole list. 2 control groups (n — 15 each) were 
included which were given taxonomic words in part-list 
learning which were not included in the whole list, i.e., 
category content was irrelevant. The information- 
between /irrelevant (IBe/I) group was given information 
regarding the whole list prior to the whole list, and the 
no-information/irrelevant (NI/I) group was given no 
information at all. Basically, results indicate that both 
the IB and IBe groups exceeded the NI/I and NI groups 
in word recall. They did not, however, differ between 
themselves, except on Trial 1 of the whole list when only 
*old" words recalled were considered. Implications of 
these results are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8308. James, Carlton T. (Rutgers State U.) Memory 
search of simple sentences using unequal probe 
frequencies. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
25(2), 81-82.—Attempted to standardize selection of a 
starting point where simple sentences were the contents 
of memory, by scanning for item retrieval after a probe. 
40 undergraduates were assigned randomly to an equal- 
or unequal-frequency group and were presented the Ist 
word of a sentence as а probe more often than the others. 
This manipulation resulted in significantly faster RTs, 
but other probes did not differ from their controls.—B. 
McLean. к, 

8309. Johnson, Russell B. (Western Illinois U.) More 
on "Bizarre images in artificial memory." Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 101-102.—Exam- 


44:20015). 3 groups of 20 undergraduates each were 
used: I еу? Crovitz’s group), S (heard the same 
sentences without reference to using pictures/images), 
and R (heard the critical word twice). No significant 
advantage accrued to the I condition in recall relative to | 


th rted usage of imagery and the number of words 
ЖОЛ, pora for which an image Was reported. 
These similarities and differences suggest that the extent 
iffer. 1 abstract. 
Ak Манан W. (McMaster U., 
Effects of parice on 
lassification performance. Canadian Jour- 
ope 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 54-60.—Pre- 
„classification task to 7 male college 


Dg 5 Results indicate that throughout sessions (a) 
the relationship between set size and response latency 
remained linear; (5) ed 
positive and negative trials was 


timate of scanning ra 5 j 1 
wale almost identical to previous values obtained with 


imi ctice. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
m Kroll, Neal E. (U. California, Davis) The von 
Restorff effect as a function of method of isolation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 333-334 
—Investigated the von Restorff effect using lists of | 
letters under 4 methods of isolating the Sth item: re 
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background, border (surround), enlargement, or class 
change (number). Responses of 30 undergraduates were 
scored considering serial position (SR scoring) and 
ignoring serial position (FR scoring). The isolated item 
was remembered best when it was a number under both 
SR and FR scoring. All isolation methods showed a 
positive spread of effect to the 6th item under SR but not 
under FR scoring.—Journal abstract. 

8312. Luszez, M., Barker, D., & Da Polito, F. (U. 
Dayton) Effect of stimulus concreteness on rec- 
ognition accuracy. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 218.—Randomly presented 40 words 
and pictures to 24 13-18 yr. olds. Retention was 
measured by having Ss select the 40 test items from a list 
of 80 items. Pictures were reliably better retained than 
words, regardless of S's age or sex. Results suggest that 
pictures are free of multiple representation characteristic 
of comparable words.—Author abstract. 

8313. Martin, Edwin & Greeno, James G. (U. 
Michigan) Independence of associations tested: A 
reply to D. L. Hintzman. Psychological Review, 1972 
(May), Vol. 79(3), 265-267.—Accepts D. L. Hintzman's 
(see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 5) reservation that differences 
among Ss and items may systematically combine with 
associative interference effects to yield the DaPolito 
independent retrieval phenomenon. On further study, 
however, the prescribed more detailed analyses of 
possible independence between A-B and A-C associ- 
ations reveal that independence holds for good and poor 
Ss, for easy and difficult items, and for any combination 
of Ss and items.—Journal abstract. 

8314. McConkie, George W. & Dunn, Bruce R. 
(Cornell U.) Word sorting and free recall. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 75—76.—Investigated, with 
60 introductory psychology students, the effect of a 
possible experimental artifact which might account for 
the relation between number of categories used and 
recall, using G. Mandler's word-sorting task (see PA, 

Vol. 43:6333), When Ss sorted into more piles, more 
cards were exposed to view, giving Ss the opportunity to 
scan more words. If Scanning were analogous to 
repetition of individual words, increased recall could be 
due to increased exposure to the words rather than to use 
of more categories, No difference in the category-recall 
function was obtained between Ss who were and who 
were not allowed to see the top cards in the piles, 
Suggesting that repetition per se was not the cause of 
increased recall with more categories—Journal abstract. 

8315. McCormack, Р. р. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Recognition memory: How complex 
a retrieval system? Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 19-41.—Presents а review of the 
Tecognition memory literature which indicates that the 
theoretically separable processes of Storage and retrieval 
are experimentally separable. Complex search operations 
appear to play no role in recognition memory. (French 
summary) (5 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8316. Nelson, Thomas O. (U. Washington) Transfer 
of serial information from Short-term memory to 
long-term memory: Toward the locus of the 
tition effect. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 
344-345.—Used а modification of D. Hebb's paradigm 
in which а series of 12 digits recurred on every 3rd trial 
With previously recalled digits and previously missed 
digits either repeated or changed. 4 groups of 39 
undergraduates each served as Ss. Results imply that the 
transfer of serial information from short- to long-term 

memory is all-or-none rather than continuous: changing 
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уз. repeating previously missed digits had no effect—the 
repetition of previously recalled digits was necessary and 
sufficient to increase recall.—Journal abstract. 

8317. Novinski, Lorraine S. (Oberlin Coll) A re- 
examination of the part/whole effect in free recall. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2), 228-233.—Replicated the part/whole (PW) 
effect in free recall under the standard conditions with 54 
undergraduates equally divided into naive, informed, 
and control groups, and showed that informing the PW 
Ss of the relationship between the 2 lists was sufficient to 
prevent the effect from occuring. The informed group of 
Ss recalled significantly more words on the 2nd list than 
did the naive group and also showed a significantly 
greater tendency to organize the 2nd list according to the 
categories of old and new words. This is interpreted as 
contradicting E. Tulving's hypothesis (see PA, Vol. 
40:9600) that the naive group's disadvantage is due to 
their maintaining the old organization and as suggesting 
instead the opposite view that this group's disadvantage 
is due to their failure to maintain the old organization. 
No support was found for an alternative interpretation 
of the PW effect in terms of the withholding hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

8318. Osborne, John W. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Short- and long-term memory as a function 
of individual differences in arousal. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 587-593.—Con- 
ducted a paired-associate learning experiment with 40 
undergraduates. The contribution of individual differ- 
ences in arousal to short- and long-term retention was 
investigated using individual differences in salivary 
response to lemon juice stimulation as an index of 
arousal. Experimental Ss were preselected from 99 Ss on 
the basis of extreme arousal scores. Results confirm the 
hypotheses: low-arousal recall was greater than high- 
arousal recall on a test of short-term retention (р < .08) 
and high-arousal recall was greater than low-arousal 
recall on a test of long-term retention (p < .04). (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8319. Sowder, Calvin D. (Chico State Coll.) Inter- 
ference in sentence recall. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 39-42. —Examined 
recall of semantic content by manipulating interlist 
topical similarity of sentences and varying the number of 
lists memorized. 4 groups of 36 introductory psychology 
students, learned either 1 or 3 lists of sentences by the 
method of free recall. After 24 hr. a measure of semantic 
recall was taken. Significant retroactive (р < .01) and 
proactive (р < .025) inhibition were observed as a 
function of the number of lists. Significant retroactive 
p< -05) but not Proactive, inhibition occurred as a 
function of interlist topical similarity.—Journal abstract. 

8320. Williams, Ian D. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of practice trials and prior 
learning on motor memory. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 205-211.—Investigated the causes 
of forgetting of a length-estimation response, using 405 
junior high school volunteers as Ss. The effects of 
distances learned prior to the criterion distance (PL), 
amount of practice reinforcements (i.e. trials) at the 
criterion. distance (CT), and retention interval on 
proactive interference (PI) in a 20-cm linear positioning 
task were examined. Independent treatment groups had 
either 0, 3, or 5 PL, with 1, 3, or 10 CT, and a 5-, 15-, or 
50-sec retention interval. Algebraic error effects were not 
significant. Only absolute error scores at recall indicated 
PI. This forgetting occurred only under the highly 
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restricted conditions of most (5) PL and least (1) CT 
after 15- and 50-ѕес retention intervals. Since 0 PL 
groups showed no differences in recall over levels of 
retention intervals, it is concluded that PI alone 
apparently caused the forgetting.—Journal abstract. 

8321. Yarmey, A. Daniel. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Recognition memory for familiar “public” 
faces: Effects of orientation and delay. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 286-288.—Investigated 
the recognition memory of 80 introductory psychology 
students for familiar public faces, unfamiliar human 
faces, canine faces, and architecture as а function of 
upright vs. rotated test orientation and immediate vs. 
delayed tests. Recognition accuracy was reliably greater 
for upright stimuli and for familiar faces with the 
delayed test showing no significant effects. Rotation of 
stimuli resulted in a greater recognition error ratio for 
familiar and unfamiliar faces than for dog faces and 
buildings on the immediate test. Rotation of buildings on 
the delayed test, however, substantially increased error 
scores equal to the error levels for human faces. It is 
concluded that verbal coding facilitated recognition of 
familiar faces in the upright but not in the rotated 
orientation.—Journal abstract. 
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8322. Basden, David R. & Higgins, Jerry. (Fresno 
State Coll) Memory and organization: Category 
recall and retrieval capacity. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 1102), 157- 
163.—Groups of 20, 38, and 71 female introductory 
Psychology students participated in 3 experiments 
studying the linear relationship between recall (R) and 
ee of categories (NC) formed in sorting words. In 
Xp. I, free recall learning preceded sorting into 2-7 
Cress. the NC-R correlation was not significant. 
роу limit and sorting criterion were removed in 
oss П, and a significant NC-R correlation was 
coge In Exp. III, Ss sorted as in Exp. Ш and then 
"n ed; the NC-R correlation was significant for the 
coi SEE. of NC (2-19). In view of (a) the positive 
correlation over the upper range of NC, and (b) the 
ca absence of a limit on category retrieval, an 
ae to Mandler’s model is offered.—Journal 
stract, 

ы den Heyer, Ken & Barrett, Bruce. (St. Francis 
бй ы Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) 
meane visual and verbal information in STM by 
Poche, Ot visual and verbal interpolated tasks. 
Эу опотіс Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2). 100-102. 
female 4 incompletely filled grids, 5 normally-visioned 
positio undergraduates retained simultaneously both the 
Were fill and identity of items for 10-sec periods which 
activity ed with 1 of 3 different kinds of interpolated 
invo consisting of (a) no activity, (b) a verbal task 
visual t5. addition of orally presented digits, Or (c) a 
terns ahs involving discrimination between dot pat- 
Бае, маде loss data demonstrated that visual ап 
iie or rated conditions were selective in affecting 
and id, information loss, thus suggesting that position 
independe | information are sorted, or at least lost 
inform lently. The fact that the selective effect of 
i ation lost as a result of the visual and verbal 
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mediated by a structural or visual code and identity 
mediated by the same structural code as well as an 
acoustic one.—Journal abstract. 

8324. Earhard, Marcia. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Cued recall and free recall as a 
function of the number of items per cue. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 11-18. 
— Tested the generality of M. Earhard’s (see PA, Vol. 
41:13073) findings that (a) the number of items/cue 
determines the rate of cued-recall learning, and (b) 
free-recall Ss perform as well as cued Ss under the 
conditions of 6 or 8 items/cue. Categorized materials 
consisting of English nouns were given to a total of 135 
undergraduates in 2 free-recall and 7 cued-recall con- 
ditions. Differences were obtained between cued-recall 
Ss who had 6 or less and 8 or more items/cue. Free-recall 
Ss performed as well as 6.6 items/cue, which exactly 
re Ficates Earhard's result with alphabetized word lists. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

8325. Holding, Dennis H. (U. Louisville) Errors in 
short-term for number values. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 265-267.—Explored the 
effects of number values with 10 graduate students and 
10 undergraduates participating in a pairing task which 
required the maintenance of a running span. Perform- 
ance improved over 3 trials, the final span reaching 7.6 
items. Errors were classified as mistakes, failures, or 
repeats. As number values increased, the corresponding 
failure errors rose and fell, simulating a serial position 
curve, although repeat errors increased linearly in 
conformity with earlier findings. The apparent diver- 
bed to a differential involvement of recall 
rocesses. Both cases demonstrate the 


values in determining the effi- 


was extracted from an isol t 
appeared to be a function of nonsyntactic factors. 
the active sentences used, but not 


ults suggest that ‹ ut n 
m passive sentences, generally received a subjective 
organization similar to that expected on the basis of its 
surface-structure phrase marker. (21 ref.)—Journal ab- 


stract. 
Karchme! chael A. & Winograd, Eugene. (St. 
ai О Sydney, Nova alate eel 
ffects д a subset of familiar items on 
= ЖИЫНЫ) items: The John Brown 
1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 
all of the 50 American 
d 27 undergraduates, respec- 
states 2 aros ico 25 states each m the Sonta 
'aduates read unrelate material. The 
Là. res differed in that 1 studied the 25 
"rd most easily recalled, as determined by norms, and 
d the 25 most difficult states. Interference 


Mterpolated ta: “yi ied tes 
à sk than for the studied sta I Е ; 
' Ше information. тш reat modality short-term There were 12 and 14 Ss " a ew КК 
mory code. Presumably, position information is respectively, and 14 controls, 
907 
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experiment. Again, recall of the subset not studied was 
poorer for the experimental groups. Output interference 
was implicated in discussing the findings.—Journal 
abstract. ў f 

8328. Kroll, Neal E. & Kellicutt, M. H. (U. California, 
Davis) Short-term recall as a function of covert 
rehearsal and of intervening task. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
196-204.—2 studies tested the ability of 62 introductory 
psychology students to vary rehearsal strategy in short- 
term memory. Because Ss in Exp. I, (n = 40), found that 
memory for trigrams was better if the intervening task 
was counting backward by 3’s rather than by 7’s, Ss in 
Exp. II, (n = 22), were instructed to report rehearsals via 
button pressing. Intervening tasks consisted of counting 
backward by 3’s or by 7’s after auditory trigram 
presentation and of shadowing after visual or auditory 
trigram presentation. Results indicate that (a) more 
rehearsals occurred during shadowing than during 
counting backward; within shadowing, more rehearsals 
occurred after visual than auditory presentation, while in 
counting backward, more rehearsals occurred when 
counting by 3’s than by 7’s; (b) rehearsals were least 
effective while shadowing after auditory trigram pres- 
entation, while rehearsals were equally effective during 
the other 3 conditions; and (c) on trials where no 
rehearsals were reported, recall following visual pres- 
entation was best. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8329. Kumar, Krishna V. (U. Wisconsin) Functional 
significance of orienters in prose learning. Disser- 
ua Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 

9. 

8330. Paivio, Allan & Csapo, Kalman. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada) Short-term se- 
quential memory for pictures and words. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 50-51.—Sequen- 
tially presented pictures, concrete nouns, or abstract 
nouns to 48 undergraduates at rates of 5.3 or 2 items/: sec, 
the faster rate being designed to prevent implicit labeling 
of pictures during input while permitting them to be 
recognized and words to be read. Sequential memory 
was tested by means of a serial reconstruction task. 
Results show sequential memory was better for words 
than for pictures at the fast but not at the slower rate, 
and support a theory that distinguishes between imaginal 
and verbal memory codes, partly in terms of their 
relative capacity for storing sequential information, 
—Journal abstract. 

8331. Randhawa, Bikkar S. (U. Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Canada) A case for the use of multivariate 
analysis in concept grouping, dominance level, and 
sex as related to verbal recall. Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 193-201.—Investigated 
the effect of concept grouping (A), dominance level (B), 
and sex (C) on immediate verbal recall using univariate 
(ANCOV) and multivariate (MANCOV) analyses of 
covariance, with digit span as a concomitant variable. 56 
male and 82 female undergraduates participated in this 
experiment. The MANCOV in a factorial design showed 
A, С, and A X B as significant beyond the .05 level, as 
well as the covariate effect. Confounding of variance due 
to neglect of sex effects and lact of appropriate analytic 
technique in previous studies using concept formation 
materials are proposed to account for the differences in 
results.—Journal abstract. 

8332. Shulman, Harvey G. (Ohio State U.) Semantic 

confusion errors in short-term memory. Journal of 
Verbal. Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
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11(2), 221-227.— Tested efficiency of information coding 
in short-term memory (STM) through 2 experimental 
analyses of error data. 60 right-handed undergraduates 
performed a probe recognition memory task in Exp. I, 
requiring the recognition of either identity or syno- 
nymity. Conditions between which the opportunity for 
semantic confusion errors differed resulted in changes in 
the rate of false recognition. This evidence was viewed as 
supporting the hypothesis that semantic information may 
be stored in STM when such storage is a task demand. À 
2nd experiment, using 50 undergraduates in groups of 
2-5, explored the ability to recognize synonymity when 
storage in STM was not involved. Results show less than 
perfect recognition, indicating that synonyms are only 
approximate instances of semantic identity.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

8333. Solov'eva, S. A. (Teachers College, Glazov, 
USSR) Vzaimnoe vilyanie sily nervnoi sistemy, 
psikhicheskogo napryazheniya i urovnya motivatsii 
na zapominanie. [Interaction between the strength of 
the nervous system, psychological stress, and motivation 
level, and their effect on retention.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 133-137.— Tested students for 
immediate memory of the meaning of 12 unfamiliar 
English words. 2 groups of Ss were used: Ist-yr foreign 
language students (high motivation) and students from 
other disciplines (low motivation). The words were either 
easy or difficult, and the Ss either did or did not receive a 
grade for their performance. 2 measures of their nervous 
system strength also were taken. It was found that, 
depending on the degree of stress, the motivation behind 
the stress could mask typological differences to the 
extent that they would manifest themselves in the 
opposite direction, would be suppressed, or would be 
enhanced. Ss with a weak nervous system learned best 
when stress was minimal, while Ss with a strong nervous 
system learned best when stress was moderate. (18 
ref.)—L. Zusne. 

8334. Turvey, M. T., Mosher, Donald L., & Katz, 
Leonard. (U. Connecticut) Subsequent recognition of 
items subjected to proactive interference in short- 
term memory. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
25(6), 365-367.—Gave each of 90 undergraduates 5 
successive short-term memory (STM) tests with a triad of 
country names as the memory material on each test. 
Recall performance deteriorated across the series of 
STM tests. Immediately subsequent to the tests, each S 
was given a recognition test consisting of the 15 country 
names presented in the STM test series and 30 “new 
country names. Each $ was required to indicate whether 
a word was “old” or “new” and to give a confidence 
rating of his judgment. Operating characteristics for each 
of the 5 STM tests were computed for recalled and 
nonrecalled words. Data suggest that decline in recall 
performance across a series of STM tests (proactive 
interference) is due to several factors: an increasing 
inability to discriminate among items in storage and an 
increasing failure of items to gain access to storage or to 
stay in storage.—Journal abstract. 

8335. Waugh, Nancy C. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass) Retention as an active process. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 11(2), 129-140.—Conducted 3 experiments inves- 
tigating verbal retention of long vs. short lists, with 10 
undergraduates participating in each study. In Exp. I, Ss 
recalled lists of unrelated words, reproducing late items 
before early ones or vice versa, whereas, in Exp. II, they 
retained either an entire list or its latter !/. In Exp. Ш, 
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words presented early in a list were sometimes repeated 
later. Retention was measured by free recall in all cases. 
Results suggest that novel information must be rere- 
hearsed from time to time to remain accessible. Since 
any given item’s chances of being selected for review 
must decline as more items are placed in storage, so must 
its chances of remaining recallable. Long lists are 
therefore more difficult to retain than are short ones, 
though evidently no more difficult to store or to 
reproduce if they have been retained. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8336. Wearing, Alexander J. (U. Melbourne, Park- 
ville, Victoria, Australia) Word class and serial 
position in the immediate recall of sentences. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 338-340. 
—Used a divided-attention task to study the immediate 
recall of sentences and to determine whether (a) nouns 
are recalled better than modifiers, (b) verbs are recalled 
better than nouns, and (c) a normal skewed U-shaped 
serial position curve could be detected. Results with 26 
undergraduates provide qualified support for the 3 
positions.—Journal abstract. 


THINKING 


8337. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umeå, Sweden) Effects 
of communication and feedback on cognitive con- 
flict. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
12(3), 205-216.—Studied the effects of communication 
and feedback upon policy similarity and policy consis- 
tency in cognitive conflict in а 2х2 х 5 factorial 
experiment with 64 undergraduates using communica- 
tion (present/absent), feedback (present/absent), and 
blocks of trials as the factors. Communication in 
policy similarity and agreement, but feedback had no 
effect. Both Ss with linear and Ss with nonlinear policies 
gave up more of their initial policy in the communication 
condition, but only the nonlinear Ss managed to utilize 
communication to acquire new policies. In all conditions, 
essing no feedback and communication, the non- 
шет Ss’ policies were less consistent than those of the 
TSH Ss. This suggests that nonlinear policies may be 
ess stable than linear policies. (23 ref. 'ournal abstract. 
ga 1238. Cermak, Laird S. & Levine, Roger. (Tufts U.) 
Encoding as a function of the > 
пеагва! Interval in short-term memory. Psychonomic 

cience, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 423-424.— Presented to 3 
е of 30 undergraduates a short-term memory 
ү ор task in which the presentation-reh! s 
2 aes of a 2-sec.visual presentation (2-0 group), а 

| ec visual presentation (5-0 group), and а 2-sec visual 
n us 3 sec. of additional rehearsal time (2-3 group). Both 

ecall and recognition test results show the 2-3 and 2-0 
RUD performance to be the same. Increased reh 
Ea [шоп the TBR material present did not increase 
ee ing levels. Increased rehearsal concurrent with 
i теаѕей visual presentation (the 5-0 group) did allow an 

уы complexity of encoding.—Journal abstract. 
eins), Dirlam, David K. (St. Norbert Сору Most 
Vol. lent chunk sizes. Cognitive Psychology, 1972(Арг), 
3s ЫК, 255-359.—A mathematical analysis of hier- 
hic ical organizations suggests that the most efficient 
ied for variable order searches has either 3 ог 4 
E chunk. Efficiency is defined in terms of either the 
ron number of items that must be scanned in order 
0 осце a particular item in a series, or in terms of the 

rim number that will ever have to be scanned. 
chu jd are discussed in terms of empirical studies of 

Ink size.—Journal summary. 
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Stanley M., Streufert, Siegfried: 


8340. Halpin, 
Lanham, Nancy. (Purdue U.) Infor- 


Steffey, James, & 
mation load, proportion of relevance, and relevance 
perception. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 
404-406.— Presented a complex decision-making task to 
3 groups of male undergraduates (N = 90) to investigate 
the effect of experimentally-induced relevance on sub- 
jective relevance perception. For 4 randomized playing 
periods, Ss received either (a) 1-4 relevant messages out 
of a total of 10 messages; (b) 1—4 relevant messages out 
of 20; or (c) 4, 8, 12, or 16 relevant messages out of 20. 
All other messages received were irrelevant to the task. It 
was found that subjective perceptions of relevance 
tended to be overestimates of actual relevance levels, 
particularly when the proportion of relevant information 
to total information was low. Ss tended to underestimate 
actual relevance levels when information load of relevant 
items greatly exceeded the optimum established by 
complexity theory research. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8341. Landon, P. Bruce & Suedfeld, Peter. Complex 


cognitive 


tasks, however, the sub- to optimal part of the curve was 
not found. The addition of a control group of 17 male 
undergraduates who did not anticipate SD provided this 
missing portion, lending further support to the model 
and indicating an important consideration for control 
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story completions. The process of imagi- 
nation is distinguished: i id. oth 

processes in terms of its adaptive function, its psycho- 

logical result, and its structural properties.—L. Zusne. 
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sarily correspond to the same abilities evidenced before 
and after language acquisition. Investigation of deaf 
children provides good opportunities for studying the 
role of language in mental development. Such inves- 
tigations can avert erroneous explanations primarily 
based on correlations drawn from the study of normal 
children. The psychologist makes use of linguistic 
research, and can also pose various questions to the 
linguist that could provide illuminating knowledge.—E. 
Gavin. 

8345. Revlis, R. & Hayes, J. В. (Stanford U.) The 
primacy of generalities in hypothetical reasoning. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 268-290.—Ss 
were given a noncontradictory set of propositions 
followed by a sentence which they had to accept as true. 
This sentence introduced an inconsistency which the Ss 
were required to resolve by assigning truth values to the 
statements. In previous work, it was found that when 
forced to choose between the truth of a generality (All 
A’s are B’s) and that of a particular fact (This Y is a Z), 
Ss consistently rejected the fact in favor of the generality. 
Affirmative generalities were accepted more often than 
negative ones, and those expressing class-inclusion were 
accepted more often than those expressing property- 
assignment. The present experiments show that pref- 
erence for generalities is independent of (a) the super- 
ficial form of the generality (i.e., the surface presence of 
a quantifier), (b) the polarity of the contrasted fact 
(affirmative or negative), and (c) the terms used to 
express the relations (is a and has a). The preference for 
reasoning with generalities is enhanced when they assert 
generally known facts which are not delimited in space 
or time. A theoretical treatment of the results employing 
the calculus of modal logic is explored. (28 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

8346. Sokolov, Alexander N. (U. Moscow, USSR) 
Internal speech and thought. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 79-92.— Discusses the 
relationships between thought, language, and internal 
speech, including symbolic designations of objects and 
ideas. Forms of symbolization have frequently been 
known and judged by introspection, rather than by 
objective research. Hindrances of the articulation of 
internal speech (including aphasic disorders) and EMG 
investigations are suggested as appropriate areas for 
research. In individuals able to speak, the thought 
process always appears connected with language, though 
Speech actions may be inhibited. One finds no ground 
whatsoever “to divorce in an individual act of thought 
one phase from another and to draw a conclusion 
concerning languageless thinking at that moment.” To 
identify thought with speech is asserted to be erroneous, 
since thought concerns both verbal and nonverbal 
phases of action. Internal speech, as a mechanism of 
human thought, organizes and directs thought, maintains 
its purposive character, and leads to logical completion 
of the Process. When thoughts arise, speech-motor 
stimulations excite the brain-speech system according to 
the feedback principle. These stimulations become the 
kinesthetic code of the speech system, the basic mech- 
anism of human thought. (34 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

8347. Touhey, John С. (О. Tulsa) Studies in 
symbolic interaction: I. Conversion ot controlling 
stimuli. Psychological Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 
125-131.—$ymbolic interactionism hypothesizes that 
covert acts may be controlling stimuli for self-referent 
»ehavior. To determine the transition of controlling 
timuli from overt behavior to covert action, 4 groups of 
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25 undergraduates each predicted their scores on 4 
arithmetic tasks under 2 stimulus conditions. 1 group 
employed overt stimuli in order to think about their 
scores, and a 2nd group used covert stimuli to guess their 
outcomes. 2 remaining groups thought for 2 tasks and 
guessed for 2 others. Thinking Ss predicted their scores 
more accurately than those who guessed, but practice 
with overt stimuli also increased accuracy with covert 
stimuli. Findings are consistent with learning and role 
theory statements of skill acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

8348. Vikis-Freibergs, Vaira. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A stochastic model for free association 
response hierarchies? Psychological Review, 1972 
(May), Vol. 79(3), 268-274.—Questions W. J. Horvath's 
application to free association data (see PA, Vol. 
38:2626) of H. A. Simon's 1955 stochastic model for a 
class of skew distribution functions. Horvath's claim that 
a, a parameter of the stochastic model, allows for a 
simple comparison of results obtained under different 
empirical situations is shown to be seriously misleading, 
since a varies systematically with sample size for both 
free association and continuous prose data (where it is 
known as the type-token ratio). Moreover, Horvath's 
assertion that a is a better measure of associative power 
than the frequency of the primary response is also 
questioned (since each measures quite different aspects 
of free association response hierarchies). A systematic 
comparison of the properties of a and the frequency of 
the primary response is presented in rebuttal.—Journal 
abstract. 

8349. Wallsten, Thomas S. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Conjoint-measurement framework for 
the study of probabilistic information processing. 
Psychological Review, 1972(May), Vol. 79(3), 245-260. 
—Proposes that the 2 primary assumptions invoked 
whenever a descriptive model of human processing of 
probabilistic information is built around Bayes’ rule are 
equivalent to a very general additive conjoint-meas- 
urement model. These plus an additional assumption 
concerning the nature of sequential effects are then 
proved to be equivalent to a distributive conjoint- 
measurement model, given a certain task restriction. This 
allows the 3 assumptions to be tested with ordinal data, 
and provides a framework for the investigation of 
specific theoretical problems concerning the nature and 
determinants of composition rules and scale values. This 
approach generates experiments of a sort not previously 
done, 1 of which is presented herein. The basic model 
was not rejected for most of the 12 Ss, and certain 
diagnostic properties demonstrated how it failed for the 
others. In addition, Specific relationships concerning the 
scale values emerged. A discussion of resulting theo- 


retical prospects is presented in conclusion. (29 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


8350. Benjafield, John. (Brock U., St. Catherines, 
Ontario, Canada) Evidence for a two-process theory 
of problem solving. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 23(6), 397-399.— Conducted an experiment with 48 
undergraduates to test a 2-process theory of problem 
solving which holds that $ derives a solution to а 
problem either from his representation of the goal (G) or 
of the problem materials (PM). The ease with which S 
could solve the problem through an inspection of PM, 
and the number of steps necessary to deduce a subgoal 
from G (as given in the instructions) were both varied in 
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a2 X 2 design. The former variable had an effect only 
when G was vague and the latter had an effect only with 
difficult PM. Results indicate support for a 2-process 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

8351. Berch, Daniel B. & Israel, Michael. (California 
State Coll, Los Angeles) Solution of the transverse 
patterning problem: Response to cue-cue relations. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 383-384. 
—Presented the transverse patterning discrimination 
task devised by K. Spence (see PA, Vol. 27:2538) to 12 of 
24 undergraduates. The other 12 received the color 
pattern problem. As hypothesized, the addition of a 
nonspatial dimension varying among the settings com- 
prising the cue-cue patterns decreased the difficulty of 
this task. Contrary to Spence's theory, a number of Ss 
solved the problem by means of responding to the 
cue-cue patterns, even though the additional nonspatial 
dimension permitted solution on the basis of a less 
complex type of pattern.—Journal abstract. 

8352. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umea, Sweden) Sub- 
jects’ ability to use functional rules. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 259-260.—Studied Ss’ 
ability to assign numbers to lines according to 4 different 
ws positive linear (PL), negative linear (NL), U- 
shaped (U), and inversely U-shaped (IU). Ss were found 
to be more skilled in using the PL rule than all other 
rules and more skilled in using the NL rule than the 2 
ОАР rules. Implications of these results for func- 
л and correlational learning, as well as for psy- 
с орев, аге discussed.—Journal abstract. 

m 353. Mills, Robert G. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
f Ше Medical Div., О.) Probability processing 
а diagnostic search: 20 alternatives, 500 trials. 
Донг Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 289-292. 
on Ered the capabilities of 6 undergraduates for 
dia essing probability information in performing а 
бк search task similar to troubleshooting. Ss 
pum (queried) among 20 components in a series 
uum io isolate a single component failure per trial. 
FORE were generated according to 10 alternative 
With Dollitysof-componentdaiiue distributions (D), each 
Sébredic 500. Prior to performing their search on а trial, 
Pu icted the failure for that trial. Of primary interest 
тни influence of varying Р on predictions and search 
ONE Results indicate that: (a) distributions of 
Bs к tend to match actual D in shape and location 
а ibit certain characteristics, (Б) probability of 
Cee prediction is low and is influenced by D; (c) 
iat strategies are suboptimal but logical and to some 
atte predictable; and (d) in some instances, searc 
е, appears to be related to predictions—Journal 
i Rapatsevich, E. S. (Psychological Research 
fen, USSR) Pribor dlya issledovaniya polska 
nosti pis v usloviyakh reguliruemoí E 
condi PParatus for the study of problem-solving under 
p Tu of controlled indeterminacy.] Voprosy Psikho- 
P (Мау), Vol. 17(3), 144-148.—Provides а 
Program. and description of an apparatus permitting the 
ihe 8 of the selection, sequencing, duration, and 
ыны of 10 electric lights. The S solves. the 
E ER how to position a lever so that a specified 
Problem be turned on. Production of several different 

8355 Situations is described.—L. Zusne. 
tina) Les Rimoldi, Horacio J. (U. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
Proce: ogical structures and languages in thinking 

Sses. International Journal of Psychology, 1971, 
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Vol. 6(1), 65-77.—Tested 150 18-22 yr. old male and 
female college Ss on 20 problems of varying structure, 
presented in 4 languages (verbal abstract symbols, 
negative symbols, and geometric figures). Analysis of 
variance of each of the 4 isomorphic problems, struc- 
turally the same but presented in different language, 
allowed the identification of factors dependent on 
language or on structure. А set of norms for developing 
indexes is defined, with each tactic assigned a numerical 
value. The set of indexes depends upon kind, number, 
and order of questions in the sequence. The interrelation- 
ships of logical structure and language with problem 
solving are discussed. (18 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

8356. Schmeck, Ronald R. & Clements, Paul. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) Resistance to set breaking as a 
function of frustrative error making. Psychonomic 
Science, 197 (Sep), Vol. 24(6), 297-298.—Investigated in 
2 experiments, as part of a research project concerned 
with the involvement of error-produced frustration in the 
performance of complex tasks, the possibility that errors 
preceding the acquisition of a correct response can 
increase the probability of occurrence of that response. 
This effect would be due either to the reinforcement 
produced by reduction in error-produced frustration 
accompanying performance of the correct response or to 
the frustration-produced suppression of all alternative 
responses. Undergraduates (n = 40 and 36, respectively) 
served as Ss. Number of errors preceding acquisition of a 
set solution to a task was manipulated by initially 
confronting the S with unsolvable items. Results show 
that a set response preceded by numerous unsolvable 
items was more resistant to set breaking than one 
preceded by no unsolvable items.—Journal abstract. 

8357. ; John H. (Michigan State U.) The 
effects of coaching to improve scores on verbal 
analogy and number serles tests. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6817. 

8358. Sommer, Henry С. & Harris, C. Stanley. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab., О.) Combined effects of noise and 
vibration on mental performance as а function of 
time of day. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970(Jul), 
No. 70-36, 15 p.—Randomly exposed 10 Ss to (a) stress 
(5-Hz vibration-.25g,, 110-db noise) at 6 AM, (b) no 
stress (no vibration, $5-db noise) at 6 AM, (с) stress at3 
PM, and (d) no stress at 3 PM. Ss performance on a 


mental arithmetic task was measured during each of 
n consecutive days. The. average 
20 min. Stress had a 


rformance as à function of time 


decrement 
relative to the 
si салі d пс ло 
3 PM. The significant ш! eraction betwe à 

due to both à slight improvement 1n 
аш шей dition at 3 PM, апда 


condition. Res" 
theory.—Journal abstract. 
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sychology revisited.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Sep), 
Vol 116), 75-84,—Discusses the term “algorithm” and 
its use in psychology. It is argued that when new 
concepts are introduced from other sciences, it is futile to 
alter their original content to fit the new science since 
they then become something else. The advantage of 
introducing a new concept is that the originating science 
has already detailed its content, use, and limits. While 
the use of algorithms in psychology is not basically 
different from their use in mathematics, the psycho- 
logical algorithm differs to the extent that it is used by a 
human rather than by an actual or hypothetical machine. 
The controversy that arose among Soviet psychologists 
in the 1960s concerning types of algorithms and their use 
in teaching is reviewed. The main deficiency in the 
present use of algorithms in teaching is concluded to be 
the failure to demonstrate how the compact form of an 
algorithm (a definition or a formula) may be broadened 
to its expanded form or a step-by-step program of 
calculations. (15 теѓ.)—/. Zusne. 

8360. Grác, Ján. (Comenius U., Inst. of Psychology & 
Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Jav 
spokojnosti a nespokojnosti v systéme psycho- 
logickych pojmov. [The phenomenon of contentedness 
and discontentedness in the system of psychological 
concepts.] Psychologica: Zborník Filozofickej Fakulty 
Univerzity Komenského, 1970(Mar) Vol. 21(10), 89- 
102.—Attempts to determine the psychological content 
of the phenomena of content and discontent within the 
system of existing psychological concepts. The process of 
homeostasis is examined in detail with respect to psychic 
peculiarities characteristic of the phenomena. It is 
concluded that content and discontent are correlative 
states of experience, different from emotions and 
aspirations. Content and discontent are both special and 
general, special because they act as the point of 
intersection between the satisfying of needs and their 
emotional reflection, and general because they form the 
experiential background of emotions and aspirations. It 
is suggested that such a definition is necessary for 
appropriate research in this field. (Russian & German 
summaries) (22 ref.)—English summary. 

8361. Kötter, L. & Lang, М. (Christian-Albrechts U., 
Inst. for Psychology, Kiel, W. Germany) Zur Informa- 
tionsverarbeitung beim Konzeptlernen: Modellie- 
rung mit Berücksichtigung unterschiedlicher Vari- 
ablengewichtung. [An information study of concept 
learning: Simulating with consideration of different 
weighted variables.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 
178(3-4), 143-156.—Simulated a series of modifications 
of a previously reported information processing model of 
concept learning on a computer and compared the 
results to previously reported concept learning data. In 
the original model all stimulus dimensions were con- 
sidered equally salient and equally likely to be incor- 
porated into the hypotheses formulated by the subject. 
The modifications take into account a priori weightings 
of the stimulus dimensions. These weightings can be 
determined empirically, tachistoscopically, or through 
sorting tasks. It is shown that the empirical mean 
learning curves are fit closely by these models. (English 
& Russian summaries) (22 ref.)—A, Bostrom. 

„8362. Namikas, Gedeminas & Carey, R. Noel. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Concept identification as 
a function of the conceptual rule and length of 
postinformative feedback interval. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 417-419.—Presented to 144 
undergraduates 1 or 2 rule-learning problems in an 
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orthogonal design which combined 4 rules and 1-, 8-, or 
15-sec postfeedback intervals. Visual stimuli varying in 3 
(2 relevant + 1 irrelevant) trilevel dimensions were 
presented in a random sequence, restricted to an equal 
number of negative and positive instances. Rule learning 
was found to increase significantly in difficulty from 
conjunctive through inclusive disjunctive, exclusive 
disjunctive, and biconditional rules. The range of 
postfeedback intervals used did not produce differential 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

8363. Peck, Camille M. (Marquette U.) Concept 
attainment in adults as a function of type of 
instructional strategy, type of stimulus display, and 
visual imagery ability. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6216. 

8364. Yamanaka, Tadashige. (Tokushima Women's 
U., Japan) A consideration on the difficulty of 
concept identification: An inquiry from the viewpoint 
of information theory. Journal of Child Development, 
1971(Jan) Vol. 7, 12-21.—Briefly reviews studies on 
concept identification. The number of relevant (R) and 
irrelevant (T) dimensions, as well as the number of 
redundant dimensions were systematically varied in a 
series of classification experiments with 220 under- 
graduates. Results suggest that S's concept identification 
ability may have a certain range. RT was highly 
correlated with error responses in learning; S's ability to 
use redundancy was more determined by the redundancy 
conditions than by information; and the mean number 
of trials and mean RT to criteria was proportional to the 
number of I dimensions.—S. Knapp. 

8365. Shepard, Roger N. & Feng, Christine. (Stanford 
U.) A chronometric study of mental paper folding. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 228-243.—On 
each trial Ss viewed 1 of the patterns of 6 connected 
squares that result when the faces of a cube are unfolded 
onto a flat surface. The Ss tried, as rapidly as possible, to 
decide whether 2 arrows, each marked on an edge of a 
different square, would or would not meet if the squares 
were folded back up into the cube. The time required to 
make the decisions increased linearly (from 2 to about 15 
sec.) with the sum of the number of squares that would 
be involved in each fold, if those folds were actually 
performed physically.—Journal summary. 
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8366. Castore, Carl H. (Purdue U.) Group discus- 
sion and prediscussion assessment of preferences 
in the risky shift. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 161—167.— Divided N. 
Kogan and M. Wallach's (see PA, Vol. 39:8626) choice 
dilemma questionnaire risk norm items into 2 equivalent 
sets. The postdiscussion risk preferences of 156 under- 
graduates were compared in 3 conditions on Set A: (а) Ss 
in the standard pretest-group discussion-posttest para- 
digm (A-A condition); (b) Ss who did not express 
prediscussion preferences, going directly into group 
discussions followed by a posttest (O-A condition); and 
(c) Ss who expressed pretest preferences on Set B and 
then had group discussions and a posttest over both Sets 
A and B (B-AB condition). The postdiscussion risk 
preferences of A-A Ss were significantly riskier than О-А 
and В-АВ Ss. Also the postdiscussion preference of B-A 
and B-AB Ss did not differ from the prediscussion 
preferences in the A-A condition. Results indicate that 
the pretest-discussion-posttest paradigm used in risky 
shift studies is, in and of itself, instrumental in producing 
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the typically reported findings. (18 ref.)—Journal ab- 


f. 
uu Geller, E. Scott; Whitman, Charles P, & 


Beamon, William S. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Effects 
of expressed and measured value preference on 
. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 


decision speed ] 
240), 84-86.—Studied decision speed as a function of 


value preference determined by a subjective and a 
measured ranking of the 6 value areas of the Allport- 
Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values (AVL). 376 introduc- 
tory psychology students were sequentially presented 
with a list of 180 value-related words and were required 


tocategorize each word into 1 of the 6 AVL value areas 
by pressing 1 of 6 decision levers. Latency between each 
stimulus presentation and decision response was meas- 


ured without S's knowledge. Decision speed was signif- 
icantly influenced by practice and personal value 
preference, For each method of determining value rank, 
an inventory (AVL profile) and a subjective (intro- 
spective ranking) technique, the relationship between 
seed and value rank was generally U-shaped, (ie. 
words representing the most and least preferred value 
areas were categorized fastest). 
8368. Grabitz, Hans J. (1 


Journal abstract. 

Sei Mannheim, Inst. of Social 
ciences, W. Germany) Die Bewertung von Infor- 
mation vor Entscheidungen in Abhängigkeit von der 
Wrlolgten Alternative und der Verlässlichkeit der 


\їфтайоп, [Evaluation of information preceding 
ne depending on favored alternative and relia- 
y of the information.) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsycho- 


К : 
тараа by ап underestimation of those events 
inertia аа ап S's presently favored alternative 
wll be ш па The hypotheses that inconsistent events 
avors а erestimated to a greater degree when the S 
unreliable Tong (i.e., improbable) alternative and when 
Support information is given, were tested and partially 
83 Ў Не English abstract 
popular Ша, Simon. (U. Oxford, England) The 
0 seven or number preference. Per- 
Bual & Motor Skills, ES 


Di—Ased 189 15 

Ме апа 10. Ss we 
found m ds Significant (p 
choice, Th € Ist choice and for 3 (p < .005) as the 2nd 
but may © Origins of these preferences remain obscure 
hoices Ше, affected by cultural factors or the way 

8370, leas; Journal abstract. 

Pratique А He J., Chesnais, M., & Gulian, E. (Ecole 
Paris, tance) Er Etudes, Lab. of Labor Psychology. 
ne tache tude d'un modèle stochastique pour 


1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 357- 
yr. olds to pick a number 
e then asked to pick another 


< .001) preference for 7 was 


ud 1971, Vol. 2(4), 382-388.—The process of pre- 
оп evaluation of probabilistic information often is 


d'inspection. [A stochastic model for 


ЖОП task 


b SN m Travail Humain, 197\(Jul), Vol. 340); 
havior jn PPS mathematical models to the study of 
Where no choi ultple-choice situations. It is noted that 
Ч еп p exists but to attend to a warning signal, 
иара 4 бу: Few errors occur when 1 of seve 
2 erpen agencies arises. However, where some- 
babitity » ed May be presented to the senses, the 
871. Orr. error is increased.—R. W. Husband. 
Naneli Op, William F., Federspiel, Charles Е. & 
ol le. (Vanderbilt U.) Patterns in random 
can Journal of Psychology, 1912(Mar), Vol. 
н Variables vcd randomness vs. stability of 
or patt influencing such choice, and 
and ning and ordering responses. The 


lona] б^ 
nonprofessional adults who partici- 
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pated twice in sham ESP experiments showed markedly 
similar responses to card position: a deficiency in calls of 
symbols in extreme lateral positions, a deficiency in 
repetition of identical calls, and a tendency to include all 
5 symbols in any 5 consecutive calls. Responses did not 
vary significantly from 1 test period to another, nor with 
alteration of symbol, yet showed unique subject varia- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 
8372. Stroebe, Wolfgang & Fraser, Colin. (U. Sussex, 
Brighton, England) The relationship between risk- 
iness and confidence in Choice Dilemma decisions. 
European Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 104), 
519-526.—Examined the relationship between riskiness 
of decisions and confidence in decisions using Choice 
Dilemma items. 42 undergraduates served as Ss. Graphs 
show a clear curvilinear relationship between riskiness 
and confidence; on both risky items and cautious items 
greater confidence is associated with extremely risky and 
extremely cautious decisions than with moderate ones. It 
was also demonstrated that individual Ss have more 
confidence in their extreme decisions than in their 
moderate ones. prs aae e & Russian summaries) 
19 ref.)—Journal 1. 
: Sn Te Robert & T: ап, Martha, 
(Smith Coll. evidence of discontinuity in 
learning to recognize. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 19Т2(Арг), Vol. 11Q), 212-200—An- 
alyzed degrees of familiarity discrimination, testing the 


recognition-respon: riments. Direct 

minati sition functions for single items and 
indi spheres transitions at the trial of 
idence and 
short response times. Further, response 


in recogni Pontus df "familiarity" or "apparent 
oldness."—Journal abstract. 
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8374. Aleksandrovskaya, M. M. & Kruglikov ioy 

f Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, 
тка ШЕК) Struktura i belkovyi phare Koy 


intere ihe ‘Ci-valine ог Н?-]узї 
асбо 5 аа pu examined шер, 
i motor cortex as 
aur erie um senis het morphological 
hanges presenting а picture of en- 
cephal due to hypoxia. Cell fractions Were 
Rene S centrifuge, identified under =e cae 
their radioactivity measur Г 

оста nie in protein metabolism 
vm pee рет especially the 
me ME in. after the last shock. 2 hr. later 
i d ing—L. Zusne. - 
protein metabolism wes Monnier, M. (О. Basel, Phys 
id) Nuclear size variations in 


died in. Switzerlan 
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cells of the locus ceruleus during sleep, arousal and 
stress. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 35(1), 
1-12.—Investigated the relationship between wakeful- 
ness and the nuclear diameter of locus ceruleus (NC) 
cells in a series of experiments with a total of 54 rabbits. 
NC was highly sensitive to variations in wakefulness 
expressed by the amount of delta activity in the EEG of 
sleeping, sleep-resistant, and aroused Ss. Karyometric 
studies showed that the nuclear diameter was partic- 
ularly small during sleep (with high delta activity) 
induced by stimulation of the hypnogenic thalamic 
region, and in control Ss. NC increased in sleep-resistant 
Ss (with low delta activity) under the influence of stress. 
The stress-induced enlargement of the nucleus began 15 
min. after the onset of experimental stress and reached a 
steady maximum 30 min. later. The highest karyometric 
values were found in Ss aroused by stimulating the 
midbrain reticular formation and presenting a minimum 
of delta activity. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8376. Carroll, Douglas. (Australian National U., 
Canberra, Australia) Signal value and physiological 
response to affective visual stimuli. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 94-96.—Forehead pulse 
amplitude and GSR were monitored while 24 male 
undergraduates viewed a set of affective and neutral 
slides under 2 conditions: minimal and maximal signal 
value. Results show the forehead pulse amplitude 
response was influenced by signal value changes, while 
both GSR and self-report of affect appeared insensitive 
to them.—Journal abstract. 

8377. Eliasson, Mona & Kornetsky, Conan. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Interaction effects of chlorpro- 
mazine and reticular stimulation on visual attention 
behavior in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
26(5), 261-262.—Implanted electrodes in 4 Charles River 
CDF strain rats. Electrical stimulation of the mesen- 
cephalic reticular formation of 3 Ss tended to improve 
their performance on a visual attention task. At higher 
intensities of stimulation or after chlorpromazine, per- 
formance was significantly impaired. Chlorpromazine 
given with stimulation resulted in performance levels not 
different from that seen after saline alone. In 1 S in 
which electrodes were not in the reticular formation, 
chlorpromazine did not reverse the effects of stimulation. 
Results support the hypothesis that the arousal-reducing 
properties of chlorpromazine are mediated by its action 
on the reticular formation.—Journal abstract. 

8378. Gorozhanin, V. S. (Inst. of Medicine, Za- 
porozh'e, USSR) Maksimal'nye skorostnye poka- 
zateli i nekotorye svolstva пегупої sistemy chelo- 
veka. [Indices of maximum speed and some properties 
of the human nervous system.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(May), Vol. 17(3), 57-67.—Measured repeatedly the 
starting speed and running speed of 26 17-28 yr. old 
short- and long-distance runners. Ss were also measured 
on the balance of inhibitory and excitatory processes 
using an EMG method. In addition, EKG and GSR 
measures were taken, and a questionnaire similar to the 
MA scale administered. Statistically significant rela- 
tionships were obtained between the inhibition-excita- 
tion balance measures and speed. Ss with high starting 
speed showed a low level of inhibition and heightened 
emotionality. Ss, showing endurance and the ability for 
вро (Ше showed higher neural inhibition and 
were calm and less excitable. ish summ: 26 

ref.)—L. Zusne. =. ape 

8379. Kebabian, John W. & Greengard, Paul. (Yale 

U., Medical School) Dopamine-sensitive adenyl cy- 
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clase: Possible role in synaptic transmission. Sci- 
ence, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174(4016), 1346-1349.— Reports 
that an adenyl cyclase activated by low concentrations of 
dopamine has been found in the mammalian superior 
cervical sympathetic ganglion. The existence of this 
enzyme may account for the increased amount of 
adenosine 3 ',5 "-monophosphate (AMP) associated with 
synaptic activity in the ganglion. Results suggest that the 
physiological effects of dopamine in the ganglion, and 
possibly elsewhere in the nervous system, may be 
mediated by stimulating the synthesis of АМР, (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8380. Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U., Kinnear 
Research Center) Access to engrams. American Psy- 
chologist, 1972(Feb), Vol. 27(2), 124—133.—Results of 
several experiments with rats by the authors indicate that 
access to memory-storing networks (engrams) was 
suppressed but not destroyed by various treatment 
variables. Initially-lost pretrained responses in Ss with 
cerebral ablations were reinstated by amphetamine 
treatment. However, the drug did not change learning 
rates in Ss without preoperative experiment. ECS 
impaired recall of well-established discrimination re- 
sponses when Ss' pre- and posttreatment motivational 
states were identical. This finding suggests that ECS 
treatment helps psychiatric patients by impairing recall 
of motivational states related to their illness. It is 
concluded that impairment of access to engrams 15 
almost entirely caused by difficulties of retrieval. The 
unsolved problem of the loci of engrams is discussed. (24 
ref.)—A. Olson. 

8381. Thut, Paul D. & Rech, Richard H. (Dartmouth 
Medical School) Effects of L-dopa on the EEG and 
brain amines of unrestrained rats. Experimental 
Neurology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 35(1), 13-29.—Gavel38 
female Sprague-Dawley rats ip injections of L-dopa; 
D,L-threo-3, 4-dihydroxy phenylserine (DOPS); isocar- 
boxazide; sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate (DDC); 
l-phenyl-3- (2-thiozolyl -2-thiourea (U-14,624); and 
N!(DL-seryl) N2-(2, 3, 4-trihydroxybenzyl) -hydrazine 
(Ко 4-4602). L-dopa did not desynchronize the waking 
EEG until doses in the lethal range were approached. 
DDC also desynchronized the EEG. Yet when DDC and 
L-dopa were combined a relative synchrony was ob- 
served. After isocarboxazide the threshold dose of 
L-dopa for desynchrony was lowered well below the 
lethal range. DOPS did not alter the EEG, either alone or 
in combination with isocarboxazide. Pretreatment with 
U-14,624 or a low dose of Ro 4-4602 did not affect the 
control EEG of the isocarboxazide-L-dopa desynchrony. 
However, after 400 mg/kg Ro 4-4602 (central decar- 
boxylase inhibited), the isocarboxazide-L-dopa desyn- 
chrony was completely attenuated. Only relatively large 
increases in brain dopamine were correlated with. the 
EEG desynchrony induced by L-dopa. The interactions 
involving brain 5-hydroxytryptamine were very complex. 
Data support the conclusion that a centrally produced 
decarboxylated metabolite of L-dopa is responsible for 
the EEG desynchrony and, tentatively, that this metabo- 
lite is dopamine. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. - & 

8382. Wallace, Robert B., Daniels, Craig E. í 
Altman, Joseph. (U. Hartford) Behavioral effects " 
neonatal irradiation of the cerebellum: Ill. Quali- 
tative observations in aged rats. Developmental Psy- 
chobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(1), 35-41.— Tested 66 2-214 yr. 
old Long-Evans hooded rats, whose cerebellums ha 
been focally irradiated with a variable number of € 
doses of 200-r X ray during infancy, on a number 0 
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alitative behavioral observations (motor activity, 
ataxia, tremor, and emotionality). Many of the behav- 
ioral abnormalities observ ed in the preweaning period, 
which had then disappeared, reappeared again in old 
age, A treatment-senescence interaction is suggested to 
| account for the data.—Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGY 
8383. Akimova, M. K. (Research Inst. of General & 
Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Formirovanie 
skorostnogo navyka v svyazi s_individual'nyml 
osobennostyami v sile | labil'nosti nervnykh pro- 
tsessov. [The speed of habit development as а function 
4 individual ano in strength and lability of 
nervous processes.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
180), 94-100.—Measured the strength of the ae 
system (alpha-driving and changes in RT as a function of 
stimulus strength) and of its lability (auditory fusion 
| [еу and myographic aftereffects) in 100 Ss. 33 of 
Ms Were selected to represent the 4 possible combi- 
ions of these factors. These Ss were also given a 
(SES disjunctive auditory RT task. While the length of 
| Бү T was not influenced by the ty of nervous 
bite a significant relationship was ound between 
à HL EIOS and the number of trials required to reach 
ERR Mg on the motor speed task. Ss with à labile 
ue 5 system required fewer training trials and made 
pue Also compared were a small number of 
(tak and unsuccessful students of juggling in a 
thal fhe ool. These findings also confirm the conclusion 
HEN ness of the nervous processes is a factor 
ШОО dcus the rapid development and execution of 
"oe ресей у ы 
USSR) Int a i, V. L. (U. Leningrad, Inst. of Biology, 
dominance. emispheric synthesis and hemispheric 
Eee invesugated Dye spreading depres- 
Vol. 130) DE Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), 
cesses of h 31-139.—In animal experiments the pro- 
synthesis ак рпепо dominance and interhemispheric 
is concluded t shown to be inversely related. From this it 
significance that it is impossible to ascribe an absolute 
Telationshi to any of these forms of interhemispheric 
important. However, the investigation is considere 
Suggested and a model of lateralized engrams is 
8385 Cha a method.—H. Bruml. 
pei aloupka, Z., Mysliveček, J., Semiginovský, B., 
Physiolo, p J. (Charles U., Inst. of Patho- 
afferentatio rague, Czechoslovakia) The effect of 
emaan п early postnatal Ma ОП ШЕ formation 
Begin Чү. connections and other properties of 
Baana уназ Nervosa Superior, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
revealed отав reared іп an enriched environment 
special] ifferences in almost all investigated criteria, 
lo К. шее of neural activity, when compared 
8386. RS partially deprived Ss. 
Robinson Varum Francis M., Beck, Frances W., & 
ШЕ ООС ГЕ, W. (Sonoma State Hosp., Growth & 
dominance Program, Eldridge, Calif.) Unilateral 
лату. Chit A чо related to neuropsychological 
3-2054. c. evelopment, 1971(0ес), Vol. 42(6), 
Мейо ба ошрагануе, and developmental neuro- 
cerebral domi literature relating to the question of 
Tat there is Ө Ырс and limb and eye preference suggest 
абое a еа хасе Тог assuming ue ше 
Оо! or that agreement in eye, hane, 
(SLpy ^ Preference (LA) or stren: th of lateral Yeference 
should E р 
confer an adaptive advantage оп the 
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human organism. A study of 53 7-21 yr. old children 
who were behaviorally impaired secondary to verified or 
suspected CNS pathology and 37 in the same age range 
who were above average in academic standing did not 
establish strong linear predictive relationships between 
LA and SLP and 70 neuropsychological test measures. 
LA and SLP appear to have limited significance for 
human behavior, and the necessity for complementarity 
between the asymmetrically organized cerebral hemi- 
spheres is suggested as a more basic developmental 
necessity. (4 р. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8387. Cymborowski, В, & Brady, John. (Imperial 
Coll., London, England) Insect circadian rhythms 
transmitted by parablosis: A re-examination. Nature, 
New Biology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 236(68), 221-222.—Re- 
tested J. Harker’s original parabiosis experiments with 
cockroaches which concluded that circadian rhythms 
can be transmitted in the blood. Efforts were made to 
design experiments which would not be subject to 
criticisms made of the original study. 56 pairs of Acheta 
domesticus L. and 36 pairs of Periplaneta americana L. 
were studied. Ss in each pair were from separate cultures 
maintained in light-dark cycles which were 12 hr. out of 


compared to the controls. Alternative 
explanations to that of Harker are considered to account 


Knapp. 

Stuart J. & Beaumont, J. Graham. 
i , Cardiff, Wales) A right hemisphere 
basis for calculation in the human brain. Benen 


Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 137-138.—Asked _ : 
to perform calculations with 2-digit 


response latency, but mo 
presentation to 


Hochstein, Shaul, & Minke, 
Life Sciences, 
Israel) hysiologically 
active stable states. 2 75 
(4029), 1486-1488. —Керогіѕ evidence о! 
or hyperpolarizing 


amphitrite photoreceptor се 9: 
A perde ү i the existence of a 


to red or blue light. Results impl. 
ра МЕТ 1 tor potential 
151 to the late receptor р! г : 
Eeen тов, R. &1 G. R. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Modulation of he thee Resear in 
n. Brain AY l А b 
by sensory informatio! peur 
ip between 


(VL) nucleus and Senor cortex 
i transfer function 1s 
(MC) in the cat. The slope of the e s 

tral rate sensitivity (R). It is shown that 
baee can be controlled by the time 
] thalamic stimulus and a 
Dues ог 
thetic. The response profile of the system, P' otting 
Tas i ои of the peripheral-central time difference 
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(X), indicates that the VL-MC system сап perform as a 
null detector, with minimum R values occurring in the 
vicinity of peripheral-central signal correspondence. The 
system shows considerable hysteresis in the region of 
X = О with the value for R(X = O) determined by the 
direction of approach toward X = O, where the term 
direction implies a lead or lag relationship between the 
peripheral and central stimulus. (16 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 
8391. Kruglikova, В. I., Aleksandrovskaya, M. M, 
Brazovskaya, F. A., & Maizelis, M. Y. (Inst. of Higher 
Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) 
Gistoautoradiograficheskoe issledovanie 
vklyuchenlya  H*-leitsina v  yadra neironov 
razlichnykh обгагоуапії golovnogo mozga pri 
vyrabotke oboronitel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [A 
histoautoradiographic investigation of H?-leucine inclu- 
sion in the neuronal nuclei of various brain structures 
during escape and avoidance conditioning.] Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSR, 1972, Vol. 202(6), 1470-14723 
groups of 5 mice each were given an injection of 
isotope-tagged leucine 30 min. before training. 1 group 
was trained for 15 min. to escape from shock by running 
into the lighted arm of a T maze. The 2nd group was 
exposed to light and shock for the same total length of 
time, while the 3rd group received no treatment. All Ss 
were then decapitated, their brains extracted, prepared, 
and cut into 5-micron slices. The slices were covered with 
photographic emulsion for 40 days at 4° C; the number 
of segregated silver granules over neuronal nuclei were 
then counted. A Statistically significant reduction in 
silver tracks compared to treated controls was noted in 
the CA, area of the hippocampus, the basal nucleus of 
the amygdala, lateral septal nucleus, and the auditory 
cortex of the experimental Ss. An increase was noted in 
the visual cortex. No change was observed in the lateral 
geniculate bodies, the CA, area of the hippocampus, the 
medial septal nucleus, or the entorhinal cortex.—L, 
Zusne. 

8392. Marin-Padilla, Miguel. (Dartmouth Medical 
School) Double origin of the pericellular baskets of 
the pyramidal cells of the human motor cortex: A 
Golgi study. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38( D, 1- 
12.—Describes the structure, intracortical distribution 
and orientation of a special type of basket-forming 
afferent fiber from the motor cortex of a 2.5-day-old 
infant. The existence of these fibers confirms original 
observations made by Cajal concerning the origin of the 
pericellular baskets of the human cortex. It is concluded 
that the pericellular baskets formed around the bodies of 
the giant pyramidal neurons of Layer V (and possibly of 
lower Layer III) of the human motor cortex have a 
double origin from intrinsic and extrinsic sources. The 
intrinsic component is furnished by a special type of 
stellate interneuron previously described and named the 

cortical basket cell. The extrinsic component is furnished 
by the basket-forming afferent fibers.—Journal summary. 

8393. Martínek, Z. & Horák, F. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Epilepsie bei Hunden vom ethologischen Stand- 
punkt. [Ethological view of epilepsy in dogs.] Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 112.—Suggests 
that the process of seizures in dogs should be analyzed 
from the point of tendency to Seizures, focus of seizures, 
and the epileptogenic stimulus. It is noted that some Ss 
get seizures when they are introduced to a strange 
anxiety-provoking environment. 
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8394. Riss, W. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Overview of the 
design of the central nervous system and the 
problem of the natural units of behavior: IV. Lo- 
comotion and spinal organization. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1971, Vol. 4(6), 439—462.— Suggests that 
swimming by lateral undulations, jumping, and quadru- 
pedal progression can be produced through the same 
spinal cord design and vestibular organization. All 3 
forms of locomotion are described in terms of waves of 
neuronal activity dependent on the stretch and tension of 
trunk musculature. Musculature of the right and left half 
of the body, of the dorsal and ventral trunk, and of the 
right dorsal, left ventral and left dorsal, right ventral 
compartments are antagonistic during swimming, jump- 
ing, and quadrupedal progression, respectively. No 
changes in spinal or vestibular action are needed to 
accomodate any form of locomotion; only differences in 
proprioceptive input are required. The relation between 
basic vestibular reflexes and the forms of locomotion is 
discussed. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8395. Shlaer, Robert & Myers, Melinda L. (Wesley 
Memorial Hosp., Neurosurgical Research Lab., Chicago, 
Ill.) Operant conditioning of the pretrigeminal cat. 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), 222-225.— Reports 
reinforcement for the notion that the pretrigeminal cat's 
forebrain is awake, resulting from the successful attempt 
to use operant conditioning with 3 pretrigeminal cats. (16 
ref.)J—U. A. Preilowski. 

8396. Van Hoesen, Gary W., Pandya, Deepak N., & 
Butters, Nelson. (Boston City Hosp., Harvard Neuro- 
logical Unit, Mass.) Cortical afferents to the en- 
torhinal cortex of the rhesus monkey. Science, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4029), 1471-1473.—Although the 
entorhinal cortex is a major contributor of afferents to 
the hippocampus and dentate gyrus, knowledge of its 
own afferents has been vague. In a study with 34 rhesus 
monkeys, regions of both the frontal and temporal lobes 
were found to contribute afferents to this region of the 
brain. Results indicate that these afferents form probable 
multisynaptic links in pathways connecting the classical 
Sensory areas of the cortex and the limbic system. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Neuroanatomy 


8397. Cain, D. P. & Bindra, D. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Responses of amygdala single 
units to odors in the rat. Experimental Neurology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 35(1), 98-110. —Recorded single unit 
activity from the cortical, medial, and basal nuclei of the 
amygdala of 20 anesthetized male hooded rats during 
controlled presentation of odor stimuli. Some of the 
odors were derived from volatile organic compounds, 
while others consisted of the odor of natural substances. 
The odors elicited responses in 46% of cortical nucleus 
units, in 42% of basal nucleus units, and in 21% of medial 
nucleus units. In samples of hippocampal and cortical 
single units also tested for response to odors, 33% of 
hippocampal units responded, while no cortical units 
responded. Results are consistent with the general idea 
that the amygdala has some role in the processing О! 
odors that are important in many species-typical actions. 
No support was found for the hypothesis that certain 
amygdala units respond exclusively to particular natura’ 
odors. (32 ге.) Journal abstract. 

8398. Doetsch, Gernot S. & Gardner, Elizabeth B. (О. 
Washington, Medical School) Relationship between 
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afferent input and motor output in sensorimotor 
cortex of the monkey. E. xperimental Neurology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 35(1), 78-97.— Used single-cell recording and 
intracortical stimulation to study input-output relations 
in the sensorimotor cortex of 9 rhesus and 4 Java 
monkeys anesthetized with sodium pentobarbital. Data 
were obtained from 101 single neurons in the rhesus and 
36 neurons in the Java monkey. ?/ of the postcentral 
gyrus cells responded to cutaneous stimulation and '/ to 
stimulation of deep tissues. Only 19 cells were recorded 
in precentral gyrus that could be driven by somato- 
sensory input. Electrical stimulation within both cortical 
regions typically evoked discrete contralateral move- 
ments or muscle contractions, Stimulus thresholds were 


almost 2 times higher in post- than in precentral gyrus. 
The somatic origin of sensory input to à given cortical 
site was correlated in a general way with the somatic 


target of motor output from that cortical site, However, 
input-output coupling was relatively loose, since the 
receptive fields of cortical neurons often did not overlap 
with the peripheral locus of minimal cortically evoked 
movements. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
8399. Groves, Philip M. & Lynch, Gary S. (U. 
Colorado) Mechanisms of habituation in the brain 
n" Psychological Review, 1972(May), Vol. 79(3), 
fud: 44.—Proposes that brainstem reticular formation 
nderlies short-term response habituation and sensiti- 
од in intact organisms, Organization of the reticular 
formation is viewed, in light of both physiological and 
оса! observations, in terms of an outer layer of 
iem an the parvicellular region, surrounding an inner 
filed giant cells. Sensory information can be trans- 
SEM to the parvicellular associational neurons, directly 
Deu cortical relays, where according to the model, it 
mames subject to the synaptic prnosssse associated 
x m нор and sensitization. The modified output 
eee via the giant-celled reticular core to the 
retical final common paths. Implications of this theo- 
ina are discussed. (52 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
bernetics Kemal, M. (National Research Council, Cy- 
locati? Lab. Naples, Italy) A nole on unusual fibers 
BA ed in the tectum m [ 
riko ell & Evolution, 1971, 
bone Bee spiral-like fibers in the most superfici 
frog (R; е rostral and lateral part of the tectum of the 
M ana esculenta). 
EM. Pearson, J. A. & Krajina, y. Р. (U. British 
the 021 Vancouver, Canada) ffects of occlusion of 
winanoracic aorta on habituation of the flexor 
1972(А wal reflex in the rat. Experimental Neurology, 
Which И Vol. 35(1), 39-49.—Inyestigated the extent to 
тес үнө ituation of the flexor reflex depends on 
fempt was Operating at spinal interneurons. An at- 
lernen; made to cause selective degeneration. of 
y subje es in the spinal cord of male Long-Evans rats 
"was Ske ing the cord to a period of ischemia. Ischemia 
aorta The fe, by temporary occlusion of the thoracic 
days aft е flexor withdrawal reflex was tested 3, 1, or 14 
controls, it occlusion, When compared with data from 
а qualit ies was found that ischemia had resulted in both 
amount d change and a quantitative diminution in the 
Presentatio habituation which occurred during the 
is nation of 400 uniform stimuli. It is concluded that 
солаед of the habituation process was а 
normally ex. of degeneration of interneurons which 
exor sd fe progressive inhibition of the excitatory 
eflex pathway. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8402. Humphrey, Gordon L. & Buchwald, Jennifer S. 
(U. California, Brain Research Inst., bs Angeles) 
decrements in the cochlear nucleus of 
decerebrate cats during repeated acoustic stimu- 
lation. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4029), 1488-1491. 
—Reports that multiple-unit responses in the cochlear 
nucleus of decerebrate of paralyzed cats showed signif- 
icant decrements when an acoustic stimulus was re- 
peatedly presented once every 5 sec. These decrements 
developed in the absence of peripheral receptor adap- 
tation. Responses recovered to base-line level when 
stimulation was withheld for 5-10 min. Dishabituation 
by somatic stimulation of the forepaw, however, was less 
effective than in the intact cat. The continued devel- 
opment of response decrements after strychnine block- 
ade of peripheral olivocochlear influences and central 
postsynaptic inhibition suggests a mechanism of de- 
creased synaptic effectiveness, which has previously been 
tulated for neuronal habituation in brainstem and 
spinal cord. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


(U. Virginia Hosp.) Tectal and cortical function in 
vision. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 35(1), 
61-77.—Subjected 14 tree shrews (Tupaia glis) to uni- 
and bilateral ablations of the superior colliculus. Lesions 
in the visual cortex and tectum resulted in deficits in 
visual discrimination which were peculiar to the type of 
lesion made. Ss with cortical lesions appeared normal in 
their response to moving objects, i 
visual cliffs, and in the equivalence of simple stimuli but 
were impaired оп more complicated equivalence tests. 
This deficit is interpreted as a defect in the intramodality 
attention. Tectal lesions resulted in inattention to objects 
(ie., intermodality attention) while bilateral complete 
ablations impaired pattern vision. Thus, 1 type of visual 


attention and possibly identification are tectal functions, 
while the cortex operates upon the received information 
to inhibit incorrect responses which are available or 
attend to correct ones. An analogy to similar functions in 
i ournal abstract. 


the auditory system 15 made. (20 ref.)—J: 
E Ji W. & Sokolove, Philip С. 


) Silk moth eclosion: 
centrally programmed 

rn of behavior. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4029), 
1491-1493.— The preeclosion behavior of the adult 
cecropia Si moth involves a stereotyped series of 
abdominal movements. This behavior, triggered by a 
neurosecretory hormone, consists of 3 phases charac- 
terized by the relative frequency and pattern of move- 


. Electrical recordin; from a nerve cord with 
Lia erves Ё emonstrated that the pre- 
in the abdominal 


, the entire 11/,-hr 


. Truman, James 
(Harvard U., Biological Lab. 
Hormonal triggering of a 


Eehavioral program can be activa 
the absence of sensory feedback. 


ду. Wallraff, Hans С. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Physiology of Behavior, Seewiesen über Starnberg, W. 
Germany) Homing of pigeons after extirpation of 
their and lagenae. Nature, New Biology, 
1972(Арг), Vol. 236(68), 223-224.—Examined the sug- 
gestion that the cochlea and/or lagena plays à crucial 
role in the navigation of homing pigeons. Both cochleae 
and lagenae were removed from 14 homing pigeons. Ss 
were matched for homing experience with unoperated 


wif 
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controls. In а series of releases it was found that there 
were no significant differences between experimentals 
and controls in mean direction of flight, vanishing 
intervals, or homing performance. It is concluded that 
the cochlea and lagena are not essential for navigation in 
the pigeon.—S. Knapp. 

Brain Lesions 

8406. Anderson, Kenneth V. & Williamson, Marcus R. 
(Emory U.) Visual pattern discrimination in cats after 
removal of the superior colliculi. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 125-127.—2 groups of 3 adult cats 
were trained to make a visual discrimination between 2 
patterns in a standard discrimination apparatus. Ss in 
Group I were trained until they reached a criterion of 
90% correct responding, had bilateral lesions made in the 
superior colliculi (SC), and were retrained. Ss in Group 
II had bilateral lesions made in the SC and were then 
trained on the visual discrimination task. While all Ss in 
Group I relearned the discrimination to criterion in 60 
trials or less, Ss in Group II either failed to learn the 
problem or required more than 380 trials to reach 
criterion.—Journal abstract, 

8407. Bird, Bruce 1. & Stratton, Lois O. (Louisiana 
State U.) Brightness discrimination learning in 
posterior neodecorticated and normal hooded rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5),- 262-264. 
—Reports results of 2 experiments with a total of 28 
normal hooded and 28 male posterior operate rats. 
Normal Ss were superior on acquisition of a simul- 
taneous brightness problem. Acquisition of a subsequent 
Successive problem showed that operates had improved 
significantly but were still inferior to normals. Both 
normals and operates learned the simultaneous problem 
faster when a dark stimulus was the positive cue; 
however, free Choice preference for the dark was 
demonstrated in normal Ss only. Effects of preference 
and perceptual factors on learning are discussed. (15 
pi osa abstract. 

Bossom, Joseph. (Massachusetts Inst. - 
nology) The effect of le ( осте 


8409. Carey, Charlotte L. & Webster, D. B. (New 
York U.) Ascending and descending projections of 
the inferior colliculus in the kangaroo rat (Dipo- 
domys merriami). Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1971, 
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were traced to the dorsomedial portion of the central 
nucleus of the inferior colliculus, the parabrachial region, 
the medial posterior thalamic nuclei, and the rostral 3^ of 
the medial geniculate body. No fibers were traced to the 
caudal portion of the medial geniculate, or to the 
contralateral lateral posterior thalamic nuclei. The 
descending projections were traced ipsilaterally to the 
periaqueductal gray, the dorsal and ventral nuclei of the 
lateral lemniscus, the lateral pontine nuclei, the nucleus 
of the trapezoid body, and both the ipsilateral and 
contralateral dorsal cochlear nuclei. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

8410. Davis, Joel L. & Leary, Robert W. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Deficits in reversal learning in Burmese 
cats with bilateral association-area lesions. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 259-260. 
—Subjected 3 adult female pure-bred Burmese cats to 
complete bilateral association-area lesions. Compared 
with 2 male controls, Ss showed impaired learning on 
Successive discrimination reversals.—Journa! abstract, 

8411. Frank, Allan H., Flood, Nancy B., & Overmier, 
J. Bruce. (U. Minnesota) Reversal learning in fore- 
brain ablated and olfactory tract sectioned teleost, 
Carassius auratus. Psychonomic Science, 197X(Feb), 
Vol. 26(3), 149-151.— Trained a total of 9 goldfish with 
forebrain ablation or sectioned olfactory tract to make a 
food-motivated nondiscriminative choice in a Y-maze. 
Criterion choice behavior was followed by successive 
reversal-learning trials. Although both groups success- 
fully acquired each task, Ss with forebrain ablation were 
slower to eliminate errors in the reversals. There were no 
latency differences between groups on any tasks. It is 
concluded that the teleost forebrain may, in part, 
function to provide inhibitory control over previously 
acquired responses.—Journal abstract. У 

8412. Fried, Peter A. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Approach-avoidance behavior of rats with 
Septal lesions under massed and distributed trials. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 155-157. 
— Tested 10 male Wistar albino rats with bilateral septal 
lesions and 10 with sham operations in a straight alley 
approach-avoidance task under either massed or spaced 
intertrial conditions. Under both intervals, lesioned Ss 
showed Significantly less avoidance behavior than 
controls when a previously rewarded response was 
Punished. However, all Ss demonstrated maximum 
approach-avoidance conflict in the same location in the 
alley. Results are discussed in relation to previous studies 
using rats with partial and complete hippocampal 
lesions.—Journal abstract, 

8413. Geschwind, Norman. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass) Language and the brain. Scientific 
American, 1972(Арг), Vol. 226(4), 76-83.— escribes 
aphasias associated with brain lesions at various sites. 

ese provide support for Wernicke's model of the 
organization of language areas in the brain.—P. Tolin. 

8414. Manning, Frederick J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
of Research, Washington, D.C.) The selective atten- 
tion “deficit” of monkeys with ablations of foveal 
prestriate cortex. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
25(5), 291-292 — Compared 3 rhesus monkeys with 
bilateral lesions of foveal prestriate cortex to 3 Ss with 
inferotemporal cortex lesions and 3 intact normals on a 
3-stage visual discrimination problem. In Stage 1, all Ss 
learned a simultaneous color discrimination. In Stage 2, 
redundant size cues were added to these color cues. In 
Stage 3, only the size cues were present and Ss were run 
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until they learned this discrimination. No group differ- 
ences were seen until Stage 3, where the inferotemporals, 
but not the foveal prestriates, learned more slowly than 
normals.—Journal abstract. 

8415. Nolley, David A. (Brain Research Lab., Syra- 
ше, N.Y.) Hyperdipsia after septal and diagonal 
band of Broca lesions. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 131-132.—Gave 23 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats anodal lesions in the diagonal band of Broca 
(DBB) only or in conjunction with lesions centered in 
either the posterior septal (PS) or anterior septal (AS) 
area. AS lesions produced no elevations in intake, while 
PS lesions enhanced water intake significantly. DBB- 
lesioned Ss raised their water intake sufficiently to mask 
any functional relationship between the DBB and a 
specific locus within the septal nuclei. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8416. Schnurr, Rosina. (U. Arkansas, Medical Center) 
Spontaneous alternation in normal and brain-dam- 
aged gerbils. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
25(3), 181-182.—Compared 15 cortically and septally 
damaged male Mongolian gerbils with 5 normal controls 
on a task of spontaneous alternation. Both brain- 
damaged and control gerbils made significantly more 
alternation than place responses. This behavior contrasts 
with that of septally damaged rats that alternate less and 
are better place learners than controls.—Journal abstract. 

8417. Stratton, Lois O. (Louisiana State U.) Effects 
of dark preference on attention to the positive cue in 
ы neodecorticated albino rats. Psychonomic 
cience, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 105-106.—Assessed 
ШШ of attention to the relevant stimulus dimensions 
B à successive brightness discrimination in 16 adult male 
peideue-Dawley albino rats. The acquired distinc- 
M of cues method was used. Attention to the 
hi evant cue was retarded when Ss responded trophically 
ee the dark. Dark preference was negatively 
Seta ated with effective performance of a subsequent 
luccessive problem.—Journal abstract. 

7 ae Stratton, Lois O. & Edwards, Susan. (Louisiana 
B е p) Preference and sensory factors in bright- 
ican scrimination learning of posterior neodecor- 
D SA albino rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
Male Soto Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 46 
аа Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Ss preferred the dark 
vin in a free choice T-maze situation, and preference 
алей at high differential brightness levels. 
Ксы neodecortication did not reduce dark pref- 
with Н significantly, as it has done in previous studies 
albin ooded rats. Learning was retarded when ablated 
й 2e were forced to approach a high intensity light in 
Eu ns apparatus. With low illumination, Sensory 
ig А, erence factors were balanced so that scores o 
nu and dark-positive Ss were nearly identical —Jour- 
А ОШ 
119. Thompson, Robert & Henderson, Thomas С. 
nia State Ù.) Pontine reticular formation 
m Amnestic effects on learned habits in the 
Un оне Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 169- 
discri; male albino rats previously trained on 2 visual 
Шол tasks showed profound losses in retention. 
Е Ree small bilateral lesions placed in the region О 
С Ы reticularis pontis oralis. Similar amnestie 
бо „меге obtained оп a nonvisual (kinesthetic) 
T eee task. Results are in marked contrast WI 
form In animals suffering mesencephalic reticular 
ation lesions. Journal abstract. 
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8420. Tigner, Joseph C. (U. Oregon) Impairment of 
one-way active avoidance in rats with habenular or 
dorsomedial thalamic lesions. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 7-8.—Studied behavioral abnor- 
malities in habenular-lesioned male albino rats (n = 21), 
comparing them with dorsomedial thalamic-lesioned Ss 
(п = 21) and surgical controls. Results show that 
habenular lesions impaired l-way active avoidance 
responding, the deficit appearing to be related to an 
abnormal freezing tendency. Dorsomedial thalamic 
lesions also resulted in impaired avoidance responding, 
but since the thalamic lesion included several nuclei, it is 
not clear if any 1 nucleus was responsible for the effect. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


exhibited no change in арргоас 1 
tion, irrespective of the timing of surgery. It is suggeste 

that both ventral and combined hippocampal lesions 
interfere with the changing of an established approach 


“set,” (French summary) 
no Parks, Roy E. Stein, Gerald W., & Levitt, 
Robert А. (Southern Illinois U.) The effects of lateral 


lamic or septal lesions on cholinergically 
hypoth drinking. Psychonomic Science, 1971070), Vol. 
24(1), 25-26.—Reports results of a study with а total 0 


20 male hooded lesioned Long-Evans rats. Bilateral 


lesions of the Loca 
ressi 

PE со! into the lateral septal пис E 

Lateral septal lesions suppressed drinking to carbacho 

injection into the lateral hypothalamus 30 min. ы: 

lesioning, but carbachol -elicited drinking тесоуеге‹ 

ter.—Journal abstract. 

dn. "Posey, Thomas B. (Murray State U.) me 

hyppocampal inhibition aane gd еу Ms n 
. Рус! ^ 

forced, disca” hog irc Investigated the effects 


1972(Mar), Vol. AO ae a learning task that 


i i mpecto: 
at ЫЕ Бра AEN contingent on the zum 


i m] 
a Ше P normal (N) an 
controls were run unde 
on a continuous 
training. Н Ss 
fewer reinforcements 
generally supporting of the 


Ss. Results are 
R. Douglas (see PA, Vol. 
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41:9940) model of hippocampal function.—Journal 
abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


8424. Larsson, K. (U. Gotenborg, Sweden) Impaired 
mating performances in male rats after anosmia 
induced peripherally or centrally. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1971, Vol. 4(6), 463-470.—Destroyed the 
olfactory epithelium and the afferent nerve fibers to the 
olfactory lobes of 9 male Wistar rats, and the olfactory 
peduncle in 11 Ss. Following either operation, Ss showed 
an impaired sexual behavior compared to 33 controls. Ss 
mounted, intromitted, and ejaculated at 1 testing 
oceasion but not at another, and when ejaculating, the 
latencies were prolonged compared to controls. No 
recovery was seen during the 4-mo. period of postop- 
erative testing, It is concluded that the sexual failure was 
due to deficient sensory input and not to brain damage. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8425. Pape, Lawrence G. & Katzman, Robert. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) K* distribution 
in brain during simultaneous ventriculocisternal 
and subarachnoid perfusion. Brain Research, 1972, 
Vol. 38(1), 49-69.—Presents experimental data and a 
mathematical model concerning a combination of 2 
methods of perfusion in the cat brain. A newly- 
developed technique utilizing the dissection microscope 
permits perfusion of an area of the cerebral sub- 

arachnoid space. By combining this with simultaneous 
ventriculocisternal perfusion, a more controlled com- 
parison of the relative permeability of brain surfaces can 
be obtained. (18 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. 


Chemical Stimulation 


8426. Berger, Barbara & Hogan, T. P. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Right-left response differentiation 
in rats with unilateral cortical Spreading depression. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 307-308. 
—Trained 8 food-deprived male Wistar rats during 
unilateral cortical spreading depression(CSD) to make a 
conditional left-right response differentiation in a T- 
maze. Interhemispheric transfer, veridical or paradox- 
ical, was not found when the Opposite hemisphere was 
depressed. A strong tendency to enter the arm ipsilateral 
to the depressed hemisphere Suggests that CSD may 
serve as an orienting cue. Results contradict earlier 
experiments which report reversal responding during test 
trials. The discrepancy may be accounted for in terms of 
incomplete depression and the lateral cue it provided in 
the earlier studies.—J/ournal abstract, 

8427. Herman, Zbigniew S., Kmieciak-Kotada, Kry- 
styna, & Brus, Ryszard. (Silesian School of Medicine, 
Zabrze, Poland) Behaviour of rats and biogenic 
amine level in brain after 6-hydroxy-dopamine. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 407-416.—In- 
jected male Wistar rats with 250ug. of 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine (6-OHDA) in the right lateral ventricle of the 
brain, Behavior and the level of noradrenaline (NA), 
dopamine (DA), and 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) were 
measured after different periods of time. During the Ist 
hr. after 6-OHDA injection behavior was similar to that 
Observed after reserpine or a benzoquinolizine deriv- 
ative; 6 hr. after injection signs of sedation Occurred. 24 
and 48 hr. after treatment locomotor activity was similar 
to the activity of untreated Ss. 68 hr. after 6-OHDA a 
decrease of exploratory activity was noted. 7 hr. after 
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treatment, NA level increased in the striatum and 
decreased in the cortex, mesencephalon, thalamus, and 
hypothalamus; DA level increased in most of the 
examined levels. 3 days after injection, NA content 
decreased in the cortex, thalamus, and hypothalamus; 
the DA level decreased in hypothalamus, thalamus, and 
striatum and did not change in other brain areas. The 
5-HT level increased in the pons and medulla oblongata 
and decreased in the mesencephalon 7 hr. after injection 
and was unchanged in all examined structures 3 days 
after application. These biochemical changes in the brain 
were not correlated with the behavioral changes. (24 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

8428. Marley, E. & Seller, T. J. (Imperial Coll., 
London, England) Effects of muscarine given into the 
brain of fowls. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 44(3), 413-434.—Injected or microinfused 
muscarine into the brains of adult or young Rhode 
Island Red pullets. In adult unanesthetized Ss, intraven- 
tricular muscarine evoked immediate behavioral and 
electrocortical arousal, characteristic postural changes 
logether with tachypnea developing 30—40 min. later. 
Behavioral and electrocortical arousal were also ob- 
tained by microinfusing muscarine into the diencephalon 
or myelencephalon of young unanesthetized Ss., but 
posture and respiratory rate were unaffected. The effects 
of intraventricular or microinfused muscarine were 
prevented by atropine or scopolamine but not pempi- 
dine, Intraventricular muscarine induced brief apnea 
and raised the blood pressure in adult chloralosed Ss. 
Muscarine, iv, raised the blood pressure, but lowered the 
perfusion pressure when given directly to the perfused 
hind limb. These effects were prevented by phenoxy- 
benzamine or pempidine and were greatly reduced after 
removal of the suprarenal glands. (44 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

8429. Rudy, Thomas A. & Wolf, Harold H. (U. 
Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy) Effect of intracerebral 
injections of carbamylcholine and acetylcholine on 
lemperature regulation in the cat. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 38(1), 117-130.—Investigated the thermoregu- 
latory consequences of direct cholinergic stimulation of 
the hypothalamus and preoptic region of the unan- 
esthetized cat, and compared responses to those of the 
thesus monkey. One pl of .01 M carbamylcholine, 
injected into the diencephalon or midbrain of unan- 
esthetized, partially restrained cats produced one of 3 
effects: (a) a major increase in colonic temperature, 
usually preceded by a small decrease (injection into 
widespread hypothalamic and 2 upper midbrain loci); 
(b) a small decrease in colonic temperature followed by 
an equally small increase; or (c) a major decrease in 
colonic temperature followed by an increase of variable 
magnitude (only by injections into the rostral hypo- 
thalamus and Preoptic region). Data for increased 
dosages (.03 M, .10 М) and decreased ones (.003 M) are 
reported as well as effects of injections (.03 or .10 M) of a 
mixture of acetylcholine and eserine sulfate. (18 ref.)—U. 
A. Preilowski. 

8430. Stern, Jeffrey J. & Siepierski, Laura. (О. 
Michigan) Spreading cortical depression and the 
maternal behavior of guinea pigs. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 301-302.—Observed 9 
female guinea pigs and their young for 9 hr. over Days 
2-26 postpartum. Prior to 50% of the observation 
periods, the mothers had 20% potassium chloride applied 
to the neocortex through double cannulae. Results show 
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that cortical deactivation did not modify the mother’s 
nursing time, responsiveness to its offspring, or weight 
gain of the piglets —Journal abstract. 

8431, White, Caro! S., Levitt, Robert A., & Boyer, 
Sandy. (Memphis State U.) Drinking elicited by CNS 
Injection of angiotensin in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 283-284.—Implanted 
cannulas in the lateral septal nucleus, anterior thalamic 
region, or the lateral hypothalamic area of 149 male 
Long-Evans rats. The effects of angiotensin, carbachol, 
atropine, and scopolamine on thirst were examined. 
Limbic system sites from which drinking could be 
elicited by angiotensin were distributed similarly but not 
identically to cholinergic drinking sites. Neither cho- 
linergic nor adrenergic blocking agents depressed drink- 
ing to angiotensin. However, water-deprived, choliner- 
gically stimulated, and angiotensin-stimulated Ss showed 
similar sodium chloride preferences. Although the 
cholinergic and angiotensin systems seem independent, 
ш may both produce a “true thirst.”—Journal abstract. 
ea Wiener, Neil I. & Messer, Jon. (York U., 
m Орал; Canada) Hemicholinium-3 in- 

amnesia: Some temporal perties. Psy- 
(шне $сїепсе, 1972(Feb), VoL 26(3), 159. 130._—-Fol- 
ШЕ 1а] passive avoidance training, а total of 144 
Evi istar rats were injected via intrahippocampal 
n ae ies hemicholinium-3 or saline. Hemicholin- 
Po B little retention 18, 24, or 30 hr. 

e retent ü 

days—Journal abstract. ion after б ШУ SEDE 


Electrical Stimulation 


8433. Bandler, Richard J. & Fl. 
i , . уп, John P. (Yale U., 
inm EU Control of somatosensory fields for 
ining during hypothalamically elicited attack. 
uin Research, 1972, Vol. 3&(1), 197-201. From ob- 
TOR, of 6 cats it is concluded that: “hypothalamic 
efferent ia ОЕР motor systems, in such а way that an 
to the КУН, of a reflex (i.e. striking) becomes responsive 
ноо io ica afferent limb (i.e. touching the 
hypothal Which in itself is a function of the effects of 
n ERAN stimulation on the somatosensory system. 
tlfective tac the hypothalamic activity the larger is the 
mae ee actile receptive field and to some extent the 
е tactile lounced the motor response... The size of 
'ypothala; receptive field on the paw ipsilateral to the 
contralateral, site stimulated was smaller than on the 
Ша! сга! paw. Similarly the striking elicited from the 
rom the paw was also often weaker than that elicited 
{he contralateral paw.”—U. А. Preilowski 
chusetts) роте, J. V. & Trowill, Jay А. (U. Massa- 
у a sin тее operant DRL performance maintained 
Ment, pos, electrical brain stimulation reinforce- 
3-34 'thonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 255), 
топса ‘rained 2 male Holtzman albino rats wi 
vpatcay-implanted electrodes positioned in the lateral 
tingle ев 10 respond on a single lever with only a 
otcemen ical stimulation to the brain (ESB) rein- 
at me оп а DRL 30-sec schedule. Results indicate 
Dies ment Deliaviorah снн with multiple ESB 
ESB and ents are not necessary for the comparison of 
8435 gi onyenhona, reinforcers.—Journal abstract. 
Sciences. ты J. P. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
etween reci ОЁ Physiology, Prague) Relationship 
hypothal ewarding and motivating consequences о! 
1971(Ma amic stimulation. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
У), Vol. 13(2), 101-102—The threshold of 
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reinforcing stimulation was higher than the threshold of 
motivating stimulation. The threshold for elicited con- 
summatory behavior correlated with threshold of rein- 
forcement 

. Mayer, David J., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Analgesia from electrical stimulation in the 
brainstem of the rat. Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174 
(4016), 1351-1354.—Stimulation at several mesen- 
cephalic and diencephalic sites abolished responsiveness 
to intense pain in 22 male Sprague-Dawley rats while 
leaving responsiveness to other sensory modes relatively 
unaffected. The peripheral field of analgesia was usually 
restricted to '/ or 1% of the body, and painful stimuli 
applied outside this field elicited a normal reaction. 
Analgesia outlasted stimulation by up to 5 min. Most 
electrode placements that produced analgesia also 
supported self-stimulation. 1 placement supported self- 
stimulation only in the presence of pain.—Journal 
abstract. 

8437. Peek, F. W. & Phillips, R. E. (U. Minnesota) 
Ве е vocalizations evoked by local electrical 
stimulation of avian brains. Il: Anesthetized chick- 
ens (Gallus gallus). Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1971, 
Vol. 4(6), 417-438.—Systematically explored the brains 
of 22 anesthetized female chickens with stimulating 
electrodes. An apparently continuous system, active for 
vocalization, extended from the preoptic region rostrally 
to the most caudal portion of the medulla posteriorly. All 
portions of the striatum and spinal cord sampled were 
negative for vocalizations. Thresholds were lowest; 
calling was the most natural sounding and was elicited in 
the absence of other behavior in the area ventro-medial 
to the inferior colliculus. Most of the brain yielded only 
repetitive vocalizations ranging from brief “cuk” sounds 
to longer duration squawk sounds similar to those given 
by normal chickens. Results agree with those reported 
for chronically-implanted awake Ss and suggest a single 
set of neural mechanisms controlling the production of 


vocalizations. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8438. Samanin, R., Valzelli, L., & Gumulka, W. 
(Mario Negri Inst. of Pharmacology Research, Milan, 
Italy) Inhibitory effect of midbrain raphe stimulation 
on cortical evoked potentials їп rats. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 373-379.—Stimulation of the 
midbrain raphe (MR) area in 30 female Sprague-Dawley 
rats induced a decrease of the peripherally evoked 
potentials in the primary Sensory cortex. The inhibition 
was blocked by relatively small doses of strychnine 
whereas picrotoxin was ineffective. Low doses of LSD,,, 

tiate the effect of MR stimulation. (23 


North Carolina, Chapel Hi 


active effects of hippocampal stimulation on learn- 
ing. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Маг), Nee EN 


476-483.—49 female albino Holzman rats wit 


ically implanted monopolar hippocampal electrodes 
pa CER training in which a tone or light (CS) was 
paired with foot shock. Ss received 30 sec. of low-level or 
10 sec. of higher-level hippocampal stimulation 0, 10, 20, 
30, 40, or 120 sec. after each CS-foot shock pairing. 
Strength of CER was measured by depriving S o Ta 
ing degree of suppression of Nek g fro: 

and ee e the es. Low-level hippocampal 

i i icantly affect acquisition. 
simulation al aon ау blocked acquisition 


i „level stimulation compli 1 
Не шп diately after each CER trial, and 
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produced partial but significant interference at delays of 
10-40 sec. Stimulation given 2 min. after each trial was 
ineffective. Results are interpreted as reflecting a brief 
temporal gradient of retroactive interference with mem- 
ory consolidation processes, produced by disruption of 
normal hippocampal electrical activity—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8440. van de Poll Nanne E. & van Dis, Huib. 
(Netherland Central Inst. for Brain Research, Amster- 
dam) Sexual motivation and medial preoptic self- 
stimulation in male rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Nov) Vol. 25(3), 137-138.—Studied self-stimulation 
and sexual behavior of 3 sexually experienced male 
Wistar rats with electrodes implanted in the medial 
preoptic area in an experiment in which the Ss were 
castrated and subsequently treated with testosterone 
propionate. The rewarding effect of an electrical stimulus 
in this area proved to depend upon the presense of 
testosterone. Results provide additional evidence for the 
importance of the medial preoptic area in the moti- 
vational aspects of male sexual behavior.—Journal 
abstract. г 

8441. Vinogradova, О. S. & Dudaeva, К. I. (Inst. of 
Biophysics, Pushchino on the Oka, USSR) О kom- 
paratornol funktsii gippokampa. [On the comparator 
function of the hippocampus.] Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1972, Vol. 202(2), 486-489.— Reports research in 
which responses from the CA, region of the hippo- 
campus to electrical stimulation in the Retzius’ Fora- 
mina (RF) and the subiculum were recorded in chron- 
ically prepared, unanesthetized rabbits. Stimuli were 
applied to either structure alone or together, simulta- 
neously, or by having 1 type of stimulus precede the 
other by differing time intervals. The hippocampus 
responds to novelty, and it is shown that prior stimu- 
lation of the hippocampus by way of the RF enhances 
novelty. Stimulating the hippocampus by way of the 
subiculum, however, simulates the situation which arises 
when a signal is remembered. It is hypothesized that 
when a signal is Ist presented, its action is wholly 
determined by the afferent flow from the RF. The 
cortical avenue remains dormant, and the hippocampal 
comparator produces a maximum difference signal. Аз а 
stimulus continues to be presented, the cortical avenue 
develops an afferent flow which, as it begins to coincide 
with the RF input under certain temporal relations, 
nullifies the difference signal—L. Zusne. 

8442. Whishaw, lan Q. & Deatherage, Gary. (U. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) The effects of hippo- 
campal electrographic seizures on one-way active 
avoidance and visual discrimination in rats: State- 
dependent effects. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 25(3), 129-133.— Trained 32 male hooded rats ona 
l-way jump avoidance task prior to and following 
electrically induced hippocampal electrographic seizures. 
Ss trained when normal did not perform a jump 
avoidance response following seizures, but avoidance 
recovered within 24 hr. When Ss were trained immedi- 
ately following Seizures, the response did not transfer to 
the normal condition. Performance on 2-choice bright- 
ness and pattern discriminations were not disrupted by 
seizures. It is suggested that seizures disrupt normal 
hippocampal function in the control of movement and 
that disruption and hence "state-dependent" effects 
Occur on tasks in which the primary measure of 
performance involves movement. Q2 ref.)—Journal 

abstract. 
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8443. Young, A. Grant & Day, H. D. (Louisiana State 
U.) Effect of ECS on one-trial learning and on the 
partial reinforcement effect. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 99-100.—Trained 32 naive male 
albino rats to leverpress for sucrose using a discrete trial 
procedure. '/, of the Ss were trained on a CRF schedule, 
and the other !/ on a variable-ratio (VR) schedule. 
Following acquisition, for !/ of the Ss in each group a 
leverpress produced footshock followed by ECS, and for 
the remaining Ss, footshock only. While ECS produced 
apparent amnesia for the footshock in CRF-trained Ss, it 
did not in VR-trained Ss, nor did the latter show the 
PRE in extinction.—Journal abstract. К 

8444. Zornetzer, Steven F. (U. Florida, Medical 
School) Brain stimulation and retrograde amnesia in 
rats: A neuroanatomical approach. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 239-244.—Attempted to 
localize the brain systems mediating the retrograde 
amnesia (RA) effect in 2 experiments with male albino 
rats (N = 52). Exp. I identified the neuroanatomical 
projections associated with an area of frontal cortex of Ss 
showing RA when electrically stimulated. Nauta-Gygax 
and Fink-Heimer stains suggested that the frontal 
cortical region studied was in part motor cortex. In 
addition to the motor projection leaving this area, many 
fibers in the cerebral peduncle collateralized at the level 
of the substantia nigra and projected to various regions 
in the limbic midbrain. Exp. II investigated the effects of 
posttrial bilateral electrical stimulation of the midbrain 
on retention of a l-trial inhibitory avoidance response. 
Amnesia resulted when midbrain stimulation led to the 
production of both a primary afterdischarge and а 
subsequent spontaneous secondary afterdischarge. (25 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 


8445. Bull, R. H. & Gale, A. (U. Exeter, Devon, 
England) The relationship between some measures 
of the galvanic skin response. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 293—294. —Examined the within-S 
reliabilities of and interrelationships between various 
aspects of the GSR with 15 students as Ss. Response 
magnitude, latency, and recovery were found to be 
reliable, but recruitment was not. Latency, recruitment, 
and recovery each correlated highly with magnitude. 
Recruitment and recovery correlated with each other, 
but neither correlated with latency.—Journal. abstract. 

8446. Corazza, Ruggero; Lombroso, Cesare T., 
Duffy, Frank H. (Children's Hosp. Medical Center, Lab. 
of Neurophysiology & Seizure Unit, Boston, Mass.) 
Time course of visual multi-neuronal discharges 
evoked by eye movements in light. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 38(1), 109-116.—Studied transient responses 
in the multineuronal activity along the visual pathways 
of 10 encéphale isolé cats during movements of the eyes 
across a source of light. The time course of this Hoa 
depended on selective characteristics of the ocula 
movements. When the movements were active and with if 
fast rising phase of the electrooculogram, the transi” 
increase in firing rate of the geniculo-cortical к 
preceded the burst of activity evoked in the optic chias i 
by retinal image shift produced by the eye mor 
When the movements were passive, or if active, ha i 
slow rising phase, the phasic response in the optic dq 
appeared before the transient increase in the Se Ud 
cortical tract. In both rapid and slow movements t 
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oculomotor activation preceded chiasmatic and lateral 
geniculate firing. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8447. Gijsbers, K. J. & Melzack, R. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Multiunit changes in the 
visual system of the freely moving cat. Experimental 
Neurology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 35(1), 165-178.—Recorded 
multiunit activity from the CNS of 8 awake, freely 
moving cats. Changes in attention and arousal were 
accompanied by characteristic transient and sustained 
modifications in the level of integrated multiunit activity 
recorded from the optic tract, lateral geniculate nucleus, 
and midbrain tegmental structures. The changes in visual 
activity seemed to be produced mainly by eye move- 
ments, and were associated with modifications in 
multiunit and slow evoked responses to light flashes. (36 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
. 8448. Goldring, Sidney & Ratcheson, Robert. (Wash- 
ington U., Medical School, Div. of Neurological Surgery) 
Human motor cortex: Sensory input data from single 
neuron recordings. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 175(4029), 
Monum —Made recordings from single neurons in the 
and area of 5 Ss' motor cortex while peripheral 
physiologic stimuli were applied. Cells responded only to 
active and passive hand movements; tactile and auditory 
(click) stimuli were ineffective. The majority of cells were 
activated only by movements of the contralateral hand, 
ш a significant number (4 of 16) responded if a given 

vement was made by either hand. Of the cells 
tesponding to active movement, some showed an 
Missed discharge before onset of the voluntary action. 

зе cells were excited by the same movement executed 
|» шеша that sensory feedback from г 

1vat y — 

КЫ aks Fl Бей (Chen 
[сше [T n) 5иьхосайтанон not 
re 2 rior to spoken or written 
M run Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
covert аг запой whether хоу sporol isa 
identify the reasons fo peres dn ae EMG. 
moríed covert phonetic behavior of 24 15-51 yr. old 
experiment; T LEE 
Si censi Ben and ogi ponens 
Tequiting ola op w d ial and nonlabial р ОРДЕ, 
Présentation, subvo a eme iyw 
tions "see-say" E toca lz es occurred only in condi- 
lating the stem im ear-write,” which required trans- 
ш шш into a different mode and code for 
Conditions Ds ннен rehearsal, it occurred їп all 4 

84 - ournal a 'stract. A 
уно Matsunami, Ken'ichi. (Kyoto U., Primate 
Movement and ланч City, Japan) Saccadic eyo 
awake monk eurons in the central gray area In 
2-21] eys. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1) 
structures Aenea the possibility that activity п 
related to sa e diencephalon and midbrain may be 
monkeys it ccadic eye movement. From a study of 

co ees found that neurons in the rostral portion 
nuclear com RR matter dorsal to the oculomotor 
тере уе, dun were activated with high rates of 
veil charges prior to and: during saccades.—U. 
451. Mos: 

Н so. 
опа, П анне а Так) Spinal 

geminal neu search Inst., Los Ange! les) Spi 
stimuli, Bra; rons excited by noxious and thermal 
—Performed a Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1)s 206-210. 
ol arbital) xperiments on anesthetized (sodium pen- 

and unanesthetized decerebrate cats specif- 
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ically directed towards a search for high-threshold 
mechanoreceptor neurons. Neurons were found that 
responded uniquely to pinching the skin with serrated 
forceps or probing with sharp forceps or a needle. 12 
neurons were isolated that were uniquely sensitive to 
thermal stimuli, mostly cold. (30 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. 

8452. Ogawa, Tetsuro. (Strong Memorial Hosp., 
Center for Brain Research, Rochester, N.Y.) Suppres- 
sion of trans-geniculate transmission during the 
rapid phase of caloric nystagmus in the alert 
squirrel monkey. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), 
211-216.—Performed experiments on 6 squirrel monkeys 
to study Visuomotor X Oculomotor interaction in the 
lateral geniculate nucleus. The effects of caloric nystag- 
mus upon an orthodromic geniculate response produced 
by electrical stimulation of the ipsilateral optic tract in 
the alert S were studied. (29 ref.)J—U. A. Preilowski. 

8453. Rubin, Eugene Н. & McAdam, Dale W. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Slow potential 
concomitants of the retrieval process. Eleciroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
84-86.—Studied response-related electrophysio- 
logical activity from temporal, frontal, and central sites 
during an experiment on memory retrieval with 


(Charles U., Inst. of Pathophysiology, P 


slovakia) Correlations ы pram; s аш» иш 
п of brain cortex temperature luring ontog- 
Же 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 


eny. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
106-107.—A linear dependence was n 
steady potentials and cortical temperature 1n rats, 


lowest at the age of 5 days. 
probably Jowe gi d 


55. Š J., Radil-Weiss, T., Boh 
meg J. ок Academy of Sciences, Inst. of 
Physiology, Prague) A technique for classification of 

nses Into two groups according to the 
imental subjects to the corre- 
„ Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 


21302), 110-111. | 
м; Vol. 1302), К ry & Allison, Truett. (Florida 


total sleep time. Th 
and brain temperature recor 


PS is similar to m: 


common ancestor, or 
bsent in the most 
mal (echidna), it is eee that И КҮ 
Á Пан» : e 
evolved independently in birds and therian та! Yn 
Slow-wave sleep (SWS) was also found to WAY A 


i It is hypothesized on 
pooper айап. studies that SWS ү. ao 
evolved independently in birds and mammals. ( 


ref.)}—Journal abstract. 
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8457. Voronin, L. С. & Konovalov, V. F. (Inst. of 
Biophysics, Pushchino on the Oka, USSR) Novye 
dannye o vzaimootnoshenii elektrograficheskikh 
nalichnykh i sledovykh protsessov i kratkovremen- 
noi pamyati. [New data on the relationship between 
electrical recordings of immediate and trace processes 
and short-term memory.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
1971, Vol. 201(2), 503-506.—Made EEG and GSR 
recordings on 35 16-25 yr. old Ss as they responded to 
single or seriated visual, auditory, tactile, and pro- 
prioceptive stimuli. Responses to present stimuli as well 
as trace phenomena were investigated. Immediate and 
trace responses were stablest when the stimuli were 
complex and when their component parts were some- 
what separated temporally. Short-term memory span for 
numbers was found to be inversely related to the number 
of digits. Thus an inverse and statistically significant 
relationship between short-term memory capacity and 
the stability of immediate and trace physiological 
responses was found.—L. Zusne. 

8458. Zhorov, P. A. (Research Inst. of General & 
Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Varianty 
korkovo-podkorkovykh otnoshenii i reaktivnye khar- 
akteristiki EEG pri ugashenii orientirovochnogo 
reflecksa i vyrabotk uslovnogo refleksa i differen- 
tsirovki. [Variants of the cortical-subcortical relation- 
ship and the reactive properties of the EEG in the course 
of extinction of the orienting reflex, the development of 
the conditioned reflex, and of differentiation.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 138-140.—Recorded 
the EEG and GSR of 35 Ss during (a) the extinction of 
the orienting response to a 1,000-Hz tone, (b) the 
development of a conditioned GSR to the same tone 
(electric shock as UCS), and (c) the extinction of the 
generalized CR to an 800-Hz tone. Changes in the total 
energy of the alpha, beta-l, beta-2, delta, and theta 
rhythms are discussed in terms of 4 types of cortical- 
subcortical relationships in the GSR.—L. Zusne. 

8459. Zolotoukhina, L. I. & Vinogradova, O. S. (Inst. 
of Biophysics, Pushchino on the Oka, USSR) Sensornye 
kharakteristiki neironov razlichnykh yader septum. 
[Sensory characteristics of various septal nuclei.] Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1972, Vol. 203(4), 969-972. 
—Reports a microelectrode study of the activity of single 
neurons in response to sensory stimulation in the 
following septal nuclei of unanesthetized rabbits: n. 
lateralis septi, n. septo-fimbralis, and n. accumbens septi. 
Although no conclusions could be drawn concerning 
functional differences in these 3 nuclei, their histological 
as well as their input and output characteristics show 
clear and definite differentiation, so that the septum can 
no longer be considered a homogeneous structure for 
purposes of physiological investigations.—L. Zusne. 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


8460. Barry, Robert J. & Beh, Helen C. (U. Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia) Desynchronization of the 
alpha rhythm of the EEG as a function of intensity of 
visual stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 26(5), 241-242.—Took magnitude and duration of 
EEG alpha desynchronization as indicators of the 
orienting response. The relationship of these measures to 
intensity of visual stimulation was investigated using 20 
male undergraduates. The 2 measures selected were 
found to vary with stimulus intensity, although each 
measure exhibited a different trend over stimulus 
intensity. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8461. Boroš, Július. (Comenius U., Inst. of Psy- 
chology & Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Použitie EMG: Metodiky pri sledovaní jednoduchých 
pohybových návykov. [The use of electromyographic 
methods in watching simple habits of movement] 
Psychologica: Zbornik Filozafickej Fakulty Univerzity 
Komenského, 1970(Mar), Vol. 21(10), 3-36.—Used EMG 
methods to study (a) changes in specified muscles during 
the development of simple movement habits and coor- 
dination, (b) differentiation of average amplitude of the 
muscle biopotentials during movement, and (c) the 
sensitivity of the EMG to outside sensorimotor changes 
in the experimental situations. 2 groups of 8 17-yr-olds 
(building apprentices and secondary school students) 
completed 3 different tasks. Higher average amplitudes 
were found in the students. During the various phases of 
each task, the apprentices showed lower and better 
balanced amplitudes of EMG activity. Results indicate 
the validity of EMG methodology in this type of 
research. (Russian & German summaries) (53 ref.) 
—English summary. 

8462. Davis, Kenneth; Heins, Elizabeth, & Van 
Twyver, Henry. (Florida Technological U., Orlando) A 
study of paradoxical sleep depth in the rat. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 173-174.—Con- 
ducted arousal tests on 5 albino rats implanted with EEG 
electrodes to monitor sleep stages. A mild vibration of 
the cage floor was used as a biologically-relevant arousal 
stimulus. Behavioral and EEG reactions to this stimulus 
were compared for wakefulness, paradoxical sleep, and 
slow-wave sleep. Probability of arousal was high during 
wakefulness and slow-wave sleep, but much lower during 
paradoxical sleep. In contrast to the “sentinel” hypoth- 
esis of paradoxical sleep, findings indicate paradoxical 
sleep to be a deeper phase than slow-wave sleep. 
—Journal abstract. 

8463. Eason, Robert С. & Dudley, Linda М. (U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Effect of stimulus size and 
retinal locus of stimulation on visually evoked 
cortical responses and reaction in man. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(5), 345-347.— Studied the 
effects of variations in the size of a circular light flash 
presented to each of 3 retinal areas of 2 male and 1 
female human Ss on the averaged evoked cortical 
response and RT. Flashes varying in size from .14-20.63 
of visual angle were centered about the fovea and at 
distances of 20° and 40° from the fovea. Evoked 
response latency and RT varied inversely with stimulus 
size and directly with distance from the fovea. The initial 
deflection of the evoked response increased with stim- 
ulus size for all retinal locations. Later deflections either 
decreased, showed no change, or Ist increased, then 
decreased with increasing stimulus size, depending On 
retinal locus of stimulation. Results are explained S 
terms of areal summation and a model of evoke cortical 
activity which postulates an alpha-like neural process 
momentarily controlled by an “extrinsic pacemaker. 
—Journal abstract. U 

8464. Hassmannová, J. & Mysliveček, J. (Charles Ha 
Inst. of Pathophysiology, Plzeň, Czechoslovakia) Si 
attempt to correlate the evoked potential a a 
avoidance conditioning values. Activitas e 
Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 141.—There was ie 
strict positive or negative correlation between avoidan 
elaboration and evoked potentials parameters in the 
groups of rats studied. f 

8465. Hoffmeister, F. (Bayer Dye Works, Inst. 0! 
Pharmacology, Wuppertal, W. Germany) Elektroen 
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zephalogramm und Verhalten von Kaninchen im 
ysiologischen und medikamentösen Schlaf: І. 
Untersuchungen über den physiologischen Shlaf 
des Kaninchens. [Electroencephalogram and be- 
haviour of rabbits in physiologic and drug-induced 
sleep: 1. Studies on the phy siologic sleep of the rabbit.] 
Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1972(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 88-93. 
—Made EEGs of 38 rabbits for 38-65 hr. EEGs were 
processed according to the single vigilance phases. The 
behavior of the Ss was also recorded by taking photo- 
graphs at 1-min intervals. In constant conditions, the 
physiologic sleep showed discernible periodic diurnal 
fluctuations, Despite these diurnal vigilance variations, it 
was demonstrated that on several consecutive exper- 
imental days rabbits were asleep and awake at approx- 
imately the same duration at the same hours of the 
day.—English summary 
8466. Hord, David & Barber, Joseph. (U.S. Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, 
Calif.) Alpha control: Effectiveness of two kinds of 
feedback. Psychonomic Science, 197\(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 
151-154,—11 19-35 yr. old male and female volunteer Ss 
participated on 2 separate days in an alpha control 
study. Оп Day 1, an auditory feedback tone was on 
during the presence of alpha and S was instructed to turn 
alpha on or off during alternating 8-min feedback 
sessions. Preceding each feedback session, S was instruc- 
s to turn alpha on or off for 8 min. without the 
m tone. On Day 2, the same procedure was 
оа except that tone-on meant а low level of alpha 
з ко meant a high level of alpha. Alpha control, 
E e the percent alpha during the alpha-on session 
sinit e percent alpha during the alpha-off session, was 
Sim CA оп both days and was positively correlated 
^ue ase-line percent alpha. Feedback sessions showed 
cl icant appropriate changes compared to no-feed- 
Rs ов only during the Ist sessions of Day 1 
alph ме was not significantly related to percent 
us Journal abstract. 
vta A Kostandov, E. A. & Arzumanov, Y. L. (Central 
rch Inst. of Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) 


oe Motivatsii na изїоупуї medlennyl — 
elnyl potentsial kory golovnogo mozg 
the conditioned 


ТУ [The effect of motivation on 
Widen уе: cortical potential in man.] Doklady 
demit Nauk SSSR, 1972, Vol. 2026), 1429-1432. 
Contin; ied the effect of motivation on Gray Walter's 
Ss agent negative variation (CNV) in 17 20-40 yr. old 
Was folio ning white noise signal of 100 msec. duration 
à scree ie 1 sec. later by the appearance of a word on 
Vertex E di -5 sec. Each S's EEG was recorded from his 
instructions OCCipital region under 3 conditions: under 
When AS io press a key when the word appeared, 
electri that his RT would be recorded, and when 2 or 
Elioij She кс were given if the $ did not respond fast 
No CNV co S showed any CNV in the occipital region. 
the § |, Qld be obtained under any condition in 4 of 
With ўан the rest the amplitude of the CNV increas 
motivancteasing motivation (p < .02 for shock-high 
vation ton difference, and p < .05 for high-low moti- 
an dnd ference). RT under high motivation was shorter 
е quder low motivation (p < .001) and shorter under 
< 05) No Condition than under high motivation (р 
level of o Significant correlation was found bettefr the 
loes not e CNV and RT. It is concluded that the CNV 
reflect motor readiness but the attitude of the S 
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toward expected external stimulation and his intention to 
give a subjectively significant response. Its magnitude is 
also clearly a function of the S's motivational state.—L. 
Zusne. 

8468. Mordvinova, E. F. & Egorov, A. S. Ob odnom 
EEG-korrelyate otnosheniya cheloveka k predstoya- 
shchei deyatel'nosti. [Electroencephalograph correlate 
of a person's attitude toward a forthcoming activity.] 
Vi Psikhologii, 1971(Мау), Vol. 17(3), 121-125. 
— Gave 14 20-30 yr. old Ss the task of determining the 
divisibility of numbers by 3 under hypnosis. Either a 
positive or a negative attitude toward the imminent task 
was suggested. The Ss’ EEG was recorded from the 
parietal-occipital region before and during the exper- 
iment. The average level of EEG asymmetry was found 
to be higher when the S's attitude was positive than when 
it was negative (p < .01), and when it was negative in 
comparison with the S's preexperimental state (p < .05). 
Mean EEG periods showed no difference between the 3 
states.—L. Zusne. 

8469. Paul, К. (Inst. for the Care of Mother & Child, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) The analysis of EEG during 
si in sucklings. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(May), Vol. 13(2), 117-118.—The average amplitude of 
waves in all frequency bands increased significantly with 
age. It is concluded that these changes are probably 
related to the maturation of the CNS. 

8470. Rusalov, V. M. & Yunusov, R. (Inst. of General 
& Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Takso- 
nomlya kak sposob obrabotki vyzvannykh poten- 
tsialov. [Taxonomy as a means of processing evoked 
potentials.] . Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 
139-142.—Recorded 42 Ss’ evoked potentials (ЕР), 
produced by clicks and electric punctiform stimuli, 
under conditions of normal and heightened attention 
and from the frontal, temporal, and parietal areas of the 


jal computer program was written to 
pes ER rize EPs into taxa. Of the 27,036 EPs 


analyze 
recorded, 19,383 could be grou] 


atypical structure. Sense 
primary factor determining 


EP pickup site were consi 


m Samuel A. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 


8471. 
Visual evoked responses {о word and 
— syllable stimuli. Electroencephalography & 


nonsense 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 17- 
ted visual language stimuli to 8 normal 
analyzed evoked cortical re- 
by EEG and corn 
i ‘stent differences were noted in 
techniques Мө ор е syllables, but amplitude 
imuli was significantly 
ted to their decision-making 
er the Ist 
switched to 


of reading disabilities is briefly 
£)—8B. McLean. 
summary) urn Je (Charles U., Inst. of Pane: 
physiology, Р1гей, Czechoslovakia) Evoked potentials 
Ногу 


in two audi 
‹ . 130). 

Superior, 1971(May). e tical auditory areas. 

functional independence o! и evoked potential 
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wave generators in various layers is probably not the 
same if compared to g. ectosylvius medius and g. 
ectosylvius anterior. 
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8473. Anderson, Kenneth V. & O’Steen, W. Keith. 
(Emory U.) Black-white and pattern discrimination in 
rats without photoreceptors. Experimental Neurology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 34(3), 446-454.—Compared the dis- 
crimination performance of 48 albino rats whose retinas 
lacked receptor cells with that of 12 normal controls. 
Retinal degeneration was produced by exposure to 30 
days of constant light at 18 ft-c intensity. All Ss were 
trained and tested in a T-maze on а black-white 
discrimination, and 2 pattern discriminations with 
alternating black and white stripes oriented horizontally 
or vertically. Ss without receptor cells performed all tasks 
learned prior to the degeneration at high levels, and 
learned new discriminations at rates indistinguishable 
from controls. Results strongly suggest that retinal 
elements other than receptor cells are sensitive to light. 
(18 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

8474. Barrett, T. W. (U. Tennessee, Medical Units, 
Memphis) Interaural stimulation: Effects on the Q 
value of tuning curves and post-stimulus time 
histograms of cat auditory cortex neurons. Exper- 
imental Neurology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 34(3), 484-496. 
— Studied single neuron activity in area AI of the 
auditory cortex in 15 awake cats. A “sharpening” of the 
tuning curve or an increase in the Q value of tuning 
curves was found when interaural delays in acoustical 
stimulation were introduced at the contralateral ear. The 
Shape of the poststimulus time (PST) histogram was 
affected similarly by contralateral delay or attenuation in 
the acoustical signal. An optimum interaural attenuation 
or delay sometimes led to increased neuronal activity. 
The shape of the PST histogram sometimes differed 
markedly (a) between binaural and monaural stimula- 
tion, and (b) with interaural delays. With a single sound 
source, changing the direction of the source around the 
head gave varying histogram profiles. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

8475. Bennett, Marvin H., Dyer, Robert F., & Dunn, 
Jon D. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) Light induced 
retinal degeneration: Effect upon light-dark dis- 
crimination. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
34(3), 434-445.—Studied the performance of 21 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats on a light-dark discrimi- 
nation task after 12-hr cycles or continuous exposure to 
200 1x light for 51—400 days. 9 out of 10 Ss in which no 
intact rod cells could be found were capable of 
performing the discrimination at 77-9795 correct re- 
sponses. Performance was dependent on the eye, since 
no S could perform the task above chance levels 
following bilateral enucleation. It is proposed that a 

cell(s) other than the classical retinal receptor subserved 
this function. On morphological grounds, the Müller- 
pigment cell junctional complex of the degenerated 
retina is proposed as the site upon which the demon- 
strated visual function was dependent. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8476. Chow, Kao Liang & Stewart, David L. (Stanford 
U., Medical School, Palo Alto, Calif.) Reversal of 
structural and functional effects of long-term visual 
deprivation in cats. Experimental Neurology, 1972 
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(Маг), Vol. 34(3), 409-433.—Assessed recovery caused 
by forced usage of a deprived eye in 5 neonatal cats with 
monocularly or binocularly sutured eyelids. Behavior- 
ally, all Ss initially appeared blind but slowly improved 
until they mastered a striated pattern discrimination 
task. Receptive fields of lateral geniculate (LGN) and 
striate cortex cells were essentially normal except for 
cortical ocular dominance patterns. These patterns were 
different from either normal adult cats or 4 visually- 
deprived Ss that did not undergo forced usage. Cross- 
sectional areas of LGN neurons may not have been 
influenced by binocular deprivation. Monocular dep- 
rivation caused a 35% difference in LGN soma size 
which was eliminated by forced usage. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8477. Krasnegor, Norman A., Jennings, J. Richard; 
Orr, William C., & Fields, Howard L. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) The aftereffects 
of peripheral nerve stimulation: Change in psy- 
chophysical judgments and autonomic reactions 
during the scaling of cutaneous pain. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 74-76.—Compared psy- 
chophysical estimates of pain intensity, experimentally 
induced in the index and 3rd fingers with a dolorimeter, 
for 3 experienced human Os before and after low-level 
electrical stimulation of the median nerve. Estimates of 
high, but not low, intensity thermal stimuli decreased 
after peripheral nerve stimulation. Psychophysiological 
indices mirrored the psychophysical data. Both the 
number and amplitude of the GSRs to the stimuli 
decreased after nerve stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

8478. Massof, В. W., Nicholson, J. M., & Jones, А. E. 
(Indiana U.) A possible mechanism for color vision 
in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 
175-176.—Attempted to construct action spectra for the 
rat eye by recording the electroretinogram (ERG) of 6 
hooded and 3 albino rats. ERG was evoked by (a) equal 
energy flashes of monochromatic light in the dark- 
adapted eye, (b) flashes superimposed on a bright 
“white” background, and (c) flashes superimposed on 
chromatic backgrounds. These action spectra indicate 
that the rat retina contains more than 1 spectral 
mechanism. Although data are inadequate for deter- 
mination of the number and spectral characteristics of 
the underlying mechanisms, the hypothesis that the rat 
has a single spectral mechanism mediated by rhodopsin 
is rejected.—Journal abstract. 

8479. Robbins, David O., Cavonius, C. R., & Chap- 
man, Robert M. (Eye Research Foundation of Bethesda, 
Md.) The effect of wavelength on the organization of 
the reptilian visual system. USAF AMRL Technical 
Report, 197\(Sul), No. 70-140, 42 p.—Derived spectral 
sensitivity curves for cells isolated in the optic tectum of 
turtle. All cells were most sensitive to the red region of 
the visible spectrum with some cells showing a secondary 
peak in the blue-green region. The majority of cells 
showed an on-off response to wide field monochromatic 
stimulation. Some cells showed distinct differences in the 
sensitivity functions for the on and off portions of the 
response, while other cells showed a complete shift in the 
elicited response pattern. Data suggest that the reptilian 
optic tectum may be involved in hue discrimination. 
Plots of receptive fields showed some tectal fields were 
spatially organized into spectral opponent areas consis- 
ting of restricted circular centers and annular surroun® 
Monosensory cells of the more superficial layers show n 
little or no spontaneous activity and stationary flashes 0! 
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light elicited maximum responses. In the deeper layers 
cells exhibited intense rates of spontaneous activity and 
showed maximum excitability to stimulus movements in 
specific directions. These cells were multisensory and 
provide physiological evidence for convergence of 
different sensory afferents in the optic tectum. (41 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

8480. Stabell, Bjorn & Stabell, Ulf. (U. Oslo, Inst. of 
Psychology, Norway) Chromatic rod vision: |. Wave- 
length of test-stimulation varied. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 12(3), 175-178.—Found that 
the ability to distinguish | type of radiation from another 
by its hue disappears in scotopic vision. Accordingly, 
scotopic hues are found to be invariant of variation of 
wavelength. It is concluded, on the basis of the “principle 
of univariance,” that hues may be triggered by light 
signals initiated in 1 type of receptor.—Journal abstract. 

8481. Stabell, Ulf & Stabell, Bjørn. (U. Oslo, Inst. of 
Psychology, Norway) Facilitation of chromatic cone 
activity by rod activity: 11. Variation of chromatic- 
telated cone activity. Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971, Vol. 12(3), 168-174.—Studied variation in 
wavelength and location of test exposure in а series of 
dark adaptation experiments using the authors as Ss. At 
the cone-rod break of the dark adaptation curve, the 
сш threshold as found to drop to lower intensity 
levels, while the threshold curves of fovea proceeded in 1 
UN Resulte, confirm the suggestion that rods may 

chromatic- ivi j 
chr matic-related cone activity. (35 ref.)—Jour 
gen Syka, J. & Radil-Weiss, T. (Czechoslovak 
d AM of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) The 
We of tectum in oculomotor mechanisms in the cat. 
е Nervosa Superior, 1971(Мау), Vol. 13(2), 109- 
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pha t83. Benešová, О. & Benes, V. (Charles U. Inst of 
naa Prague, Czechoslovakia) Reactivity and 
value monoamines in rats characterized by extreme 
defecat of exploratory activity and frequency of 
1302), Ston, Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
noradr 02152- Thé ratio of serotonin/dopamine- 
S Irena ine was lowest in the nonactive, but auto- 
iW reactive rats. 

Ph Bobillier, P., Sakai, F., Seguin, S., & Jouvet, M. 
рагай у. Medical School, France) Deprivation of 
ратадохіса| sleep and in vitro cerebral protein 
iohesis in the rat. Life Sciences, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
ration a 2), 1349-1357.—Performed in vitro incorpo- 

rain sli L-H-amino acids mixture into the proteins of 
ces to determine whether the paradoxical sleep 

the CNS ee would affect the protein metabolism in 
Uptake i of rats. A significant increase of 3H amino acid 
in the e the TCA-soluble fraction has been observed 
alterati rainstem of rats deprived of PS. However, no 
the lene of the protein synthesis was observed either in 
ров or in the crude subcellular fractions of 
сонет PS deprivation or after the rebound of 
каш Омїпг deprivation. The significance of these 
summary, iscussed in relation to stress. (15 ref.) —Journal 
. (5. Grant, J. D., Gross, S. J, Lomax, Po & Wong, 
Angele lifornia, Center for the Health Sciences, Los 
р Antibody detection of marihuana. Nature, 
tology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 236(68), 216-217. 
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_ 8486. Guttman, Helene N. & Gronke, Lisa. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Passive transfer of learned dark 
and ste; avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 107-109.—Demonstrated passive 
chemical transfer of the 2 specific learned tasks by ip 
injection into male albino mice of purified RNA-free 
peptides isolated from male Holtzman albino rat brains. 
"The dark avoidance work confirms earlier work by G. 
Ungar. Step-down avoidance is passively transferred by 
a small peptide, for which the name catabathmophobin 
is suggested. Specific methods for the isolation of 
behavior-altering peptides are described, and the present 
status of passive-transfer studies briefly discussed. 


—Journal abstract. 

8487. Haljamie, Hengo & Lange, Paul W, (U. 
Göteborg, Inst. of Neurobiology, Sweden) Calcium 
content and conformational changes of S-100 pro- 
tein in the hippocampus during training. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), 131-142.—Studied the rela- 
tionship between S-100 and calcium (Ca) changes in the 
hippocampus of rats during a behavioral experiment 
(transfer of handedness). Changes in the S-100 brain- 
specific protein in the CA3 region were estimated from 
electrophoretic separations on polyacrylamide gels. 
During training a slight increase in the amount of S-100, 
and at the same time a marked difference in the 
electrophoretic, pattern of the total S-100 protein, 
occurred resulting in the appearance of a faster migrat- 
ing fraction. The Ca, potassium (K) and sodium (Na) 
contents of the same brain region were determined with 
ultramicro flame photometric techniques. Training re- 
sulted in an increased Ca content in the CA3 region 
without any changes in K or Na. Training seemed to 
induce the formation or synthesis of S-100 protein of a 
different conformation, one that is stabilized by Ca. (32 


ref.)—Journal summary. 

Tas. Himwich, Williamina A., et al. (Galesburg State 
Research Hosp., Thudichum Psychiatric Research Lab., 
Ill.) Indole metabolism. апа marines 01600. заа. 
7 iatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. ў .—Measure: 
RU e eod brain of normal dogs and 
tion of the portal vein and the vena 
istula both before and after the admin- 
MAO inhibitor (tranylcypromine) and 
1 tions and EEG studies 


oe РЕ vels of 
i 1 increased blood levels о! 
icantly reduced the previous y s dm ihe ЗЕ 


Ss exhibited excitement and marked 
for a period of 3-4 hr. Electrical activity of 
ed by the EEG was greatly aug- 


B., & Dédicová, A. 
Inst. of Physiology, 
ACTH on the 


8489. Jakoubek, B., Semiginovský, 


Vol. 13(2), 140. Using quantitative auto- 
hor it was ab. that ACTH alters primarily 


the synthesis of proteins in 
in different ways, change the 
AC rue This might be of importance for the 
interpretation of changes of sancromoleeior metabolism 

ibuted to learning process- иті. 
n3 Martin, W. R., Sloan, J. W., Christian, S. 4) а 
Clements, Т. Н. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
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Addiction Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Brain 
levels of tryptamine. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
24(3), 331-346.—Describes a modification of the fluoro- 
metric method of S. Hess and S. Udenfriend and a gas 
chromatographic method for identifying tryptamine. 

‚ Tryptamine, using these methods, as well as thin layer 
chromatography, was identified in steer, dog and human 
brain. Tryptamine was not found in the rat brain. In the 
dog, isocarboxazid increased brain and spinal cord 
tryptamine levels 2 or 3 times. In view of the fact that 
tryptamine resembles LSD-like hallucinogens in many of 
its actions, it is suggested that tryptamine may be a 
naturally occurring hallucinogen that may play a role 
both in normal and pathologic functioning of the brain. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

` 8491. Rose, Steven P. (Open U., Bletchley, England) 
Changes in amino acid pools in the rat brain 
following first exposure to light. Brain Research, 1972, 
Vol. 38(1), 171-178.—Compared the free amino acid 
pools of visual and motor cortex regions in groups of 
littermate rats confined to the dark or exposed to 
laboratory illumination for 3 hr. All Ss had been reared 
in the dark. In the visual cortex of the dark control 
group, amino acid levels—in particular that of gluta- 
mate—were generally elevated compared with other 
regions and conditions. The effect was not due to 
enhanced tissue water levels. DNA content of the 
experimental visual cortex was elevated in comparison 
with the dark control visual cortex. The significance of 
these observations for the study of the effects of 
environmental and behavioral changes on incorporation 
of precursors into brain proteins is discussed. (18 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

, 8492. Sims, К. L., Weitsen, Н. A., & Bloom, F. E. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Lab. of Neuropharmacology, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) GABA catabolism: Localization of 
succinic semialdehyde dehydrogenase in brain 
motor and sensory nuclei. Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
175(4029), 1479-1480.—Attempted to localize brain 
succinic semialdehyde dehydrogenase, a specific gam- 
ma-aminobutyric acid degradative enzyme, in a study 
with Sprague-Dawley rats. Application of a new histo- 
chemical technique for this enzyme revealed charac- 
teristic patterns of neuronal staining consistent with 
embryologically and functionally similar nuclei of the rat 
brainstem.—Journal abstract. 

8493. Weinshilboum, Richard M., et al. (National Inst. 

of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, 
Md.) Proportional release of norepinephrine and 
dopamine-5-hydroxylase from sympathetic nerves. 
Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174(4016), 1349-1351.— Notes 
that dopamine-f-hydroxylase (DBH), the enzyme that 
catalyzes the conversion of dopamine to norepinephrine, 
is localized in the vesicles containing catecholamine in 
sympathetic nerves. This enzyme was released with 
norepinephrine when the nerves to the male albino 
guinea pig vas deferens were stimulated in vitro, and the 
amount of enzyme discharged increased as the length of 
stimulation periods increased. The amount of DBH 
released was proportional to the amount of norepine- 
phrine released, and the ratio of norepinephrine to DBH 
discharged into the incubation medium was similar to 
that in the soluble portion of the contents of the synaptic 
vesicles from the vas deferens. Results are compatible 
with the release of the neurotransmitter norepinephrine 
and DBH from sympathetic nerves by a process of 
exocytosis. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8494. Bridges, Robert; Zarrow, M. X., Gandelman, 
Ronald, & Denenberg, Victor H. (U. Connecticut) 
Differences in maternal responsiveness between 
lactating and sensitized rats. Developmental Psycho- 
biology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 123-127.— Compared retrieval of 
pups by lactating female, sensitized virgin female, and 
sensitized adult male Purdue-Wistar rats (N — 42) ina 
T-maze extension of the home cage. The percent of 
lactating females that retrieved was significantly greater 
than in either the sensitized virgin or sensitized male 
groups. No difference was found between the 2 sensi- 
tized groups. Data are discussed in terms of the 
hormonal involvement in maternal behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

8495. Stenn, P. G., Klaiber, E. L., Vogel, W, & 
Broverman, D. M. (Lafayette Clinic, Psychology Div., 
Detroit, Mich. Testosterone effects upon photic 
stimulation of the electroencephalogram (EEG) and 
mental performance of humans. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 371-378.—Studied the 
effects of long-term testosterone administration on 3 
poorly androgenized male adolescents (12-17 yr. of age). 
In all 3 Ss, repeated measures were taken on EEG 
resistance to photic stimulation. This measure has 
previously been shown to be associated with level of 
arousal of the adrenergic system. In addition, 2 Ss 
performed a highly practiced simple repetitive task called 
an "automatized" task which has been demonstrated to 
be associated with anthropometric indices of andro- 
genicity. The dependent variables were measured weekly 
for 20-40 wk. over the following conditions: (a) pretreat- 
ment, (b) treatment with depotestosterone, (c) a double- 
blind placebo treatment (for 2 Ss) and (d) a 2nd 
depotestosterone treatment (for the same 2 Ss). Results 
show that the androgen injections facilitated EEG 
resistance to photic stimulation. Testosterone admin- 
istration was also positively correlated with the ability to 
perform the automatized task. Results suggest that 
testosterone acts in a way similar to a mild adrenergic 
stimulant. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8496. Velthuis, H. H. (U. Utrecht, Lab. of Compar- 
ative Physiology, Netherlands) Observations on the 
transmission of queen substances in the honey bee 
colony by the attendants of the queen. Behaviour, 
1972, Vol. 41(1-2), 105-129.— Studied the question of 
how the transmission of pheromones aids worker bees in 
determining the identity of their queen. 2 series of 
experiments were conducted. The Ist was designed to 
determine the effects on oogenesis of pheromone 
transmission through a screen. The 2nd dealt with the 
behavior of a single worker bee in contact with the queen 
and the subsequent interaction with her fellow workers. 
The pheromone produced in the queen’s mandibular 
glands, 9-oxo-decenic acid, can be transported by her 
attendants and causes an inhibition of oogenesis in 
workers lacking direct contact with the queen. A bee in 
direct contact with the queen functions as a substitute 
queen, eliciting responses appropriate for the queen from 
the other workers. Data indicate that antennae-mediate! 
pheromone perception plays a major part in m 

queen-right” behavior of bees. (German summary) (3 
геѓ.)—5. R. Goldstein. 


Drug Effects-Human 
8497. Acord, Loren D. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Psychology 
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Branch, Oakland, Calif.) Hallucinogenic drugs and 
brain damage. Military Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
137(1), 18-19.—A group of 40 Ss who had by evidence of 
self-report ingested at least 1 hallucinogenic drug were 
examined on several of the Holstead Tests of Biological 
Intelligence, the Trail Making Test, and the WAIS. 
While mean scores for the group generally were not in 
the range suggestive of cerebral impairment, the excep- 
tion to this existed on abstraction as indicated by 
performance on a categories test. It is suggested that 
hallucinogenics may have some effect on higher cogni- 
tive functioning —G. A. Clum. 

8498. Billings, Charles E., Wick, Robert L., Jr., Gerke, 
Ralph J., & Chase, Robert C. (Ohio State U., Aviation 
Medicine Research Lab.) The effects of alcohol on 
pilot performance during instrument flight. FAA 
Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1972(Jan), No. 72-4, 
74 p.—Obtained continuous data on airspeed, aircraft 
position, and procedural errors from 16 instrument-rated 
pilots who flew a Cessna 172 under simulated instrument 
flight conditions. Each pilot flew 4 landing approaches 
on each of 2 occasions under each of ilie following 
conditions: 0, .040, .080, and .120% blood alcohol levels. 
The number and importance of procedural errors 
increased with higher blood alcohol levels and significant 
impairment of airmanship was noted at all levels 
although, at high blood alcohol levels, more experienced 
pilots guided their aircraft better than less experienced 
pilots. A blood alcohol level of .040% is considered 
detrimental to flight safety.—W. E. Collins. 

8499. Buckalew, L. W. (South Carolina State Coll.) 
An analysis of experimental components in а 
placebo effect. Psychological Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 
22(1), 113-119.—Assessed the effects of 3 independent 
variables on the dependent variable of RT in a test-retest 
situation. 25 male and 25 female undergraduates were 
assigned to groups receiving (a) a lactose capsule 
(placebo); (b) placebo and suggestion that the capsule 
Would speedup RTs; (c) placebo and statements that 
RTs were faster (reinforcement); (d) placebo, suggestion, 
ànd reinforcement; and (e) no treatment. Analysis of 
covariance revealed significant group differences, com- 
pared to untreated controls, in RT reduction. The 
Placebo effect manifested entailed (in order of contri- 
bution to RT reduction): (a) reinforcement (slight 
influence), (b) suggestion (major influence), and (c) an 
interaction effect (large influence). (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8500. Cazzullo, C. L. & Goldwurm, G. F. (U. Milan, 
Medical School, Italy Some critical considerations 
9n human conditioning in psychopharmacology. 
4 ies Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 96- 
8.—Presents a survey and discussion of the present 
literature. (23 ref.) ХА 

8501. Chiles, W. Dean & Jennings, Alan Е. (Civil 
Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Effects of 
alcohol on a problem solving task. FAA Office of 

viation Medicine Report, 1972(Mar), No. 72-11, 9 
D—Tested 11 placebo and 20 alcohol Ss each for 2 days 
Zu à simple problem-solving task. Alcohol Ss received 
to ml of 100-proof vodka (or 101-ргооЁ bourbon)/kg. of 

ody weight; !/, received alcohol on the Ist test day, the 
dier ' on the 2nd test day. Tests were conducted 
cn 1-2 hr. postingestion. All Ss were also serving ш 
icanstibular stimulation experiment. Alcohol signif- 
tly affected 5 (time and error) of the 11 performance 
fasures and had a greater effect on Ss who received 
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alcohol during the Ist test day. A residual effect of 
vestibular stimulation on the performance of control Ss 
was suggested.—W. E. Collins. 

8502. Ehrenstein, W., Schaffler, K., & Müller- 
Limmroth, W. (Technical U. of Munich, Inst. of 
Occupational Psychology, W. Germany) Die Wirkung 
von Oxazepam auf den gestörten Tagschlaf nach 
Nachtschichtarbeit. [The effect of oxazepam on day 
sleep disturbed due to night work.] Arzneimittel- 
Forschung, 1972(Feb), Vol. 22(2), 421-427.— Registered 
the night sleep of 8 21-33 yr. old nurses in a surgical 
department at 1-wk intervals. At the end of the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd wk. of continuous night shift work, day sleep 
was studied on Saturdays without and on Sundays with 
an oral dose of ссср. Night sleep varied from 7-8 
3/4 hr. Day sleep without the drug lasted at least 3 hr. 
and the duration varied considerably. Shortening of day 
sleep resulted in a deficiency of Stage 1 and 2 para- 
doxical sleep. REM latency was significantly (p < .05) 
shorter in day sleep. Under the influence of oxazepam, 
(a) day sleep was prolonged by a mean of 20%, (b) sleep 
variability decreased but ranged over that of night sleep, 
(c) duration of Stage 3 and 4 and REM sleep increased 
to values of night sleep, (d) waking periods remained 
below those of normal day and night sleep, and (е) Stage 
1 and 2 of orthodox sleep increased but did not equal 
those in night sleep. REM latency and mean duration of 
sleep cycles in oxazepam day sleep did not differ from 
those in normal day sleep. The “Ist night effect and 
difficulties in statistical evaluation are discussed. (32 
ref.)—English summary. 

m Gilson, Richard D., Schroeder, David J., Collins, 
William E., & Guedry, Frederick E. (Ohio State U.) 
Effects of different alcohol dosages and display 
illumination on tracking performance during ves- 
tibular stimulation. Aerospace Medicine, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
43(6), 656-660.—A control, a “low” alcohol (1.0 ml of 
100-proof vodka/kg of body weight), and a moderate 
alcohol (2.0 ml/kg. of body weight) group performed a 
tracking task under 2 levels of instrument illumination 
(1.0 and 0.1 ft.-L); the test room was otherwise in total 
darkness. In a stationary environment, there was little 
change in tracking performance after drinking. During 
angular acceleration, performance declined significantly 
following alcohol ingestion and at mean blood alcohol 
levels as low as .027%. Dim Tu i Ёз нд їп 

ance impairment.—W. E. И 
restes PHI, Ronald I Schroeder, David J., & Collins, 
William E. (Civil Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) Vestibular responses to angular accelerations 
and to Coriolis stimulation following alcohol inges- 
tion. Aerospace Medicine, 1972(May), Vol. 43(5), 525- 
532.—30 young men were randomly assigned to 3 groups 
of 10 Ss each. 1 group received 100-proof vodka, another 
received 101-proof bourbon, and the 3rd (control) was 
given no alcohol. Dosages were 25 ml of liquor/kg of 
body weight. Ocular nystagmus and subjective responses 
to angular accelerations in total darkness were obtained 
before and after drinking. Alcohol served mainly to 
depress vestibular responses in darkness. Decreases in 
turning sensations and in nystagmic responses to angular 
accelerations were most evident during the Ist or 2nd hr. 
after drinking. In general, alcohol produced no consis- 
tent effects on either the vertical nystagmus or the 
vertigo produced by Coriolis stimulation. Coriolis 
responses 24-30 hr. after the ingestion of alcohol showed 
a reduction in both duration and frequency of nystagmus 
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from predrinking response levels. Moreover, these Ss 
demonstrated no consistent differential vestibular effects 
between congener and noncongener beverages. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8505. Jones, Ben M. (U. Oklahoma, Center for 
Alcohol-Related Studies) Cognitive performance dur- 
Ing acute alcohol intoxication: The effects of prior 
task experience on performance. Рѕусһопотіс Sci- 
ence, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 327-329.—Tested 20 male 
medical students on the Shipley-Institute of Living Scale 
for Measuring Intellectual Impairment during an alcohol 
and placebo condition (counterbalanced) to determine 
the effects of prior experience on a cognitive task during 
subsequent performance under alcohol. Significant drug 
and Drug X Order interaction effects were obtained for 
the abstraction section where practice effects are 
typically reported. However, only a significant within-Ss 
drug effect was obtained for the vocabulary section 
where practice effects are minimal. A significant cor- 
relation was obtained between performance and blood 
alcohol level only for the group tested Ist under alcohol. 
Results indicate that cognitive performance under 
alcohol may be related to the prior experience that the S 
has obtained before testing Journal abstract. 

8506. Н. Е. & Ban, Т, A. (Douglas Hosp., 
Verdun, Quebec, Canada) Effects of psychoactive 
drugs on conflict avoidance behavior in human 
subjects. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 
13(2), 82-85.—Anxiolytic sedatives and psychostimu- 
lants (metamphetamine) increased conflict tolerance and 
neuroleptics did not. 

8507. Lemberger, Louis, et al. (Lily Lab. for Clinical 

. Research, Indianapolis, Ind.) Delta-9-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol: Temporal correlation of the psychologic 
effects and blood levels after various routes of 
administration. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 286(13), 685-688.—Compared the ef- 
fects of “C-delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol (4C-A*-THC) 
administered iv, orally, or by inhalation in 12 21-27 yr, 
old males who were long-term marihuana smokers. The 
drug’s disposition, excretion, and psychologic effects 
were studied. Over 90% of the dose was absorbed after 
oral administration; the psychologic effects and plasma 
levels of metabolites of A THC peaked at 3 hr. After 
inhalation, the peak psychologic “high” ranged from 
10-140 min. (average peak “high” of 70 min.), corre- 
lating well with the peak plasma levels of metabolites of 
4°-THC. The percentage of administered radioactive 
dose excreted in urine during the Ist day was similar 
after oral and iy routes, but the Proportion of radio- 
activity recovered from feces (7 days) exceeded that in 
the l-day urine output. The fact that the Psychologic 
effects in response to Pharmacologic doses of ingested or 
inhaled "C-A*THC were temporally correlated with 
plasma levels of the metabolites of the drug supports the 
hypothesis that these metabolites are active compounds. 
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substituted p-chloro or m-trifluoromethyl-compounds, 
e.g., p-chloroamphetamine and norfenfluramine, mark. 
edly reduce brain 5-HT concentrations, possibly because 
of an in vivo inhibition of tryptophan hydroxylase, 
—Journal summary. 

8509. O'Donnell, Robert D., Mikulka, Peter; Heini, 
Patrick, & Theodore, James. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., O.) Effects of 
short-term low level carbon monoxide exposure on 
human performance. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 
1970(Jun), No. 70-37, 51 p.—Tested the effects of 0, 50, 
125, 200, and 250 ppm of carbon monoxide (CO) 
exposure on human time estimation, tracking, ataxia, 
GSR, and heart rate in 10 Ss. Mean carboxyhemoglobin 
levels from .96-12.37% were reached afier 3 hr. of 
exposure, No significant symptoms were reported by Ss, 
and no ability to detect the presence of CO was noted. 
No overall trend toward poorer estimates of a 10-sec 
interval occurred as a function of CO uptake, and 
tracking performance did not become worse over the 
course of exposure. There were some indications that Ss 
under CO showed a different overall pattern of tracking 
over time than control Ss in that their performance curve 
was flatter. No changes in absolute heart rate occurred 
during task performance in any group, but there was 
slightly less cardiac deceleration at the onset of a task in 
the CO groups during early exposure. No differences in 
GSR were found between any groups. Data do not 
Support the hypothesis that low level carbon monoxide 
exposure results in human performance decrements. 
Additional investigation is required to define the lower 
limit and extent of such exposure to resolve major 
conflicts in the literature. (25 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8510. Powell, Barbara J., Goodwin, Donald W., Janes, 
Cynthia L., & Hoine, Haskel, (Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) State-dependent effects 
of alcohol on autonomic orienting responses. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 305-306.—Re- 
sults of an experiment with 32 male medical students 
show that alcohol had (a) state-dependent effects m 
habituation of the orienting responses of skin potential, 
finger pulse volume, and heart rate; and (b) a response- 
depressing effect—Journal abstract. ; | 

8511. Saletu, B., Saletu, M., & Itil, T. (Missouri Шш 
of Psychiatry, St. Louis, Mo.) Effect of minor and 
major tranquilizers on somatosensory evoked vd 
tentials. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 4 h 
358.—Conducted a study with 3 groups of 10 hey 
22-37 yr. old males to determine (a) whether it is possi d 
to differentiate between the effect of orally dmi 
single doses of placebo, minor and major цада 
utilizing quantitatively analyzed somatosensory «убас 
potentials (SEPs); and (b) whether the clinical ef t 
tiveness of a new compound can be classified on did 
basis of previously established drug profiles. Placed Sie 
not produce any relevant or significant alterations 0 ab 
SEP pattern. 35 mg. of chlordiazepoxide induce 
significant latency increase of peaks in the early part an 
à decrease in the late part of the secondary response. A 
decrease in all amplitude peaks was observed, reaching 
level of statistical significance in the late response. 5 28; 
of diazepam produced similar changes, which, howe A 
reached a level of statistical significance only in the 
amplitudes. 50 mg. of chlorpromazine prolonged He 
latency of all peaks; the later the peaks, the greater in 
changes. The amplitudes were attenuated significantly 
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the late response, but showed a tendency to increase in 
the primary response. The effects on the SEP of 
7-chloro-1,3 dihydro -5- phenyl-1- (2,2,2- tri-fluoroethyl) 
2H-l, 4-benzodiazepine -2-one (SCH-12,041) were 
investigated. Based on the latency increase of the early 
part and latency decrease of the late part of the 
secondary response, as well as the decrease in amplitude, 
it is suggested that this new compound will act similarly 
to chlordiazepoxide. Clinical trials confirming this 
suggestion are noted. (54 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

_ $512. Schroeder, David J. (Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, Civil Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City) Some 
effects of alcoho! on nystagmus and vertigo during 
caloric and optokinetic stimulation. Annals of Otology, 
Rhinology & Laryngology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 81(2), 218- 
230.—Randomly divided and tested 30 undergraduates, 
21-30 yr. old, in a control, a "high" alcohol (2.5 ml of 
100-proof vodka/kg of body weight), and a *moderate" 
alcohol (1.25 ml/kg of body weight) group. Alcohol 
suppressed the ny stagmic response to caloric irrigations 
in total darkness. However, when visual fixation was 
permitted, a high-frequency, low-amplitude caloric 
nystagmus was obtained. This latter response was due to 
the suppression, by alcohol, of the visual fixation system 
(which would normally inhibit the nystagmus). Visual 
inhibiion was also evident in the suppression of 
optokinetic nystagmus by alcohol. “Vertigo” responses 
to caloric irrigations were minimally affected in darkness 
by alcohol ingestion; however, blurring of vision was 
consistently reported when visual fixation was permitted. 
(24 ref.)—W. E. Collins. 

ү 8513. Vojtěchovský, M. & Safratová, V. (Charles U., 
nst. of Pharmacology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The 
effects of some psychotropic drugs on memory 
Eontolidation in man. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
of (Мау), Vol. 13(2), 141-142.—Studied the influence 
of dexphenmetrazine (20 mg), amphetamine (20 mg.) 
and pentobarbital (150 mg.) on 81 students during their 
cucal studies of clinical pharmacology, Ss were 
administered the Meilli test (visual retention of 30 
pores). After amphetamine, recall was significantly 
е iproved: The pentobarbital group forgot fewer names 
zi n the group receiving placebo and dexphenmetra- 
їпе.—Н. Brumi. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


т.8514 Adams, Perrie M. & Barratt, Ernest s. (U. 
Es Medical Branch, Galveston) The effects of a 
the. juana extract on the general motor activity of 
Vol squirrel monkey. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), 
activi 2505), 279-280.—Examined the general motor 
are of 3 squirrel monkeys under 2 dosage levels of 
TER uana extract following delays from time of admin- 
presence of 30, 45, or 60 min, Results indicate the 
е nce of activating and suppressing properties which 
E dependent on dosage and amount of delay. 
sei nal abstract. 

Саз. Ahlers, Robert H. & Best, Phillip J. (North 
ES State U.) Novelty vs temporal contiguity in 
iov. taste aversions. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
apom ol. 25(1), 34-36.—Administered 15 mg/kg ip 
Serial orphine to 40 male Sprague-Dawley rats following 
cen швезіоп of saccharin and anise solutions. Ss had 
avers Previously familiarized with 1 of the solutions. An 
the ae to the novel stimuli developed independently of 
lavor of the novel solution or of the order of 
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presentation prior to apomorphine injection. Novelt 
was a more potent cue than was temporal contiguity 1 
this particular conditioning of discriminated taste aver 
sion. It is concluded that the long delays between CS апи 
UCS presentation that have been found possible in th 
conditioned taste-aversion paradigm must be due t 
central processes and not to lingering aftertaste.—Jour 
nal abstract. 

8516. Angel, Charles; Bounds, Hugh M., & Perry 
Alton. (Veterans Administration Center, Biloxi, Miss.) А 
comparison of the effects of halothane on blood 
brain barrier and memory consolidation. Diseases о 
the Nervous System, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 87-93 
—Investigated the effects of exposure to halothan 
anesthesia at 2 different concentrations on (a) memory i1 
45 male Swiss-Webster mice subjected to a 1-trial passiv 
avoidance learning procedure, and (b) blood-braii 
barrier in 45 female Sprague-Dawley rats. Finding 
clearly show a parallel relationship between the degree o 
disruption of brain barrier function and the trend towar: 
amnesia production by different concentrations o 


Isaacson, Robert L. 
Carol. (U 


10 days after birth for spontaneous alternation afte 
single doses of physostigmine, dl-amphetamine, saline, 0! 
no injection. ; 

alternate at levels which were above chance and whicl 


abstract. 

8518. Ban, Takashi & Hojo, Masakazu. (Boehringe 
Ingelheim Corp., Hyogo, Japan) Discriminant analysis 
of the drug-induced EEG changes by the use of ar 
electronic frequency analyser. Japanese Journal о 
Pharmacology, 197V(Apr). Vol. 21(2), 279-282.—Implan 
ted Wistar strain rats with feat oe he, ошоо 
cortex and the hippocampus. ^7. ays later, Ss wer 
fixed to a board and injected with 200-400 pg/kg о 
oxotremorine. Electronic frequency analysis of EEG: 
showed a predominantly alert pattern of low voltage fas 
waves in the neocortical lead and from the not-full; 
ized wave trains in the hippocampal lead. Ir 


synchron i 
трос to oxotremorine the EEG turned to a mor 


arked type of the alert pattern with fully synchronizec 
MES ae tremors in the extremities, and bradycardia 
Ss recovered in 1.5-2.5 hr. Results are compared with 
those obtained previously for cats and rabbits witl 


trimethy! ammoniu 
logy, , Vol. 

Бе C51 ie with ip NEC may m-hydroxy benzy 

trimethyl ammonium ions. Results ind 

ioral effects reported in mice treated with this оз 

are unlikely to be due to CNS action. It is suggested tha 

learning may be more influenced by peripheral dru; 


effects than has been appreciated. 
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8520. Bilková, J., Radil-Weiss, T., & Bohdanecky, Z. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, 
Prague) The influence of LSD on sleep cycles in rats. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 100- 
101.—The only significant finding was an increase in the 
frequency of hippocampal theta activity during the 
rhombocephalic sleep. 

8521. Bloomfield, T. M. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Contrast and inhibition in dis- 
crimination learning by the pigeon: Analysis through 
drug effects. Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 
3(2), 162-178.—In a series of 4 experiments, experi- 
mentally naive homing pigeons (n = 20, 6, 20, and 20, 
respectively) were trained on either an easy, red/green 
discrimination with or without a penalty for errors, or a 


following learning of the discrimination. Drug injection 
caused substantial impairment of acquisition or retention 
of the left/right discrimination alone, whereas in all 
discriminations the behavioral contrast effect was abol- 
ished. Results suggest that inhibition of errors depends 
upon the difficulty of discrimination and the presence of 
a penalty procedure, and determines both contrast in the 


ment is signaled. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
26(5), 285-286.—Investigated the effect of a I-mg/kg 
dose of d-amphetamine on Operant responding for water 
on а DRL 22-sec schedule in 2 experiments with male 


creased керо rate and decreased reinforcement rate. 
Timing behavior was disrupted regardless of whether 
reinforcement. was signaled or nonsignaled.—Journal 
abstract. 

8523, Cherkashin, A.N. & Azarashvili, A. A. (Inst. of 
Biophysics, Pushchino on the Oka, USSR) K voprosu o 


ated learning in animals.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 17(4), 42-48.—5 male rats were trained to turn on 
ina T maze in a normal state, then to turn left after an 
injection of pentobarbital. After the injection, Ss 
behaved as if they were naive, but the course of 


in the normal State. Tested in 5 trials in the normal state 


State, injection of Pentobarbital at the co i 
incti mpletio: 
extinction process led to imme pletion of the 
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ment of the left-turning response. (English summary) 
—L. Zusne. 29 
8524. Chocholová, L. & Radil-Weiss, Т, (Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Influence of diphenylhydantoin upon EEG 
Induced by cortical implantation of cobalt Іп rats. 


Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 99, 


—Administration of 40 mg/kg of diphenylhydantoin 
sodium did not depress epileptic manifestations of the Ss, 
8525. Cools, A. R. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
Neurochemical correlates of the waltzing-shaker 
Syndrome in the Varitint-waddler mouse. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 384-396.— Examined the 
activity of the dopamine system in the Varitint-waddler 
(Va) mouse. The behavioral effects of haloperidol and 
dexamphetamine on waltzing Va, nonwaltzing Va, and 
nonmutant Ss (N = 72) were investigated. The dopa- 
mine system was studied by macro-autoradiography with 
*C-dihydroxyphenylalanine. High doses MS 
of haloperidol were similarly effective in Бой mutant 
and nonmutant Ss, inducing a highly characteristic 
cataleptic effect in all types of Ss. Low doses (0.10-3.16 
tmol/kg) were significantly less effective in the wal 
Va mice: they induced a marked shift from a smal 
increase of the Sitting frequency in the waltzing Ss to a 
large increase of this measure in the nonmutant Ss. 
Several behavioral measures of the untreated waltzing Ss 
mimicked those of controls treated with amphetamine. 
Amphetamine reversed original strain differences and 
depressed several Stereotyped Va activities. The auto- 
Tadiograms of the waltzing Va Ss, which showed a 
marked labelling of the Harderian gland, differed 
significantly from those of the nonwaltzing Va Ss and 
controls, which showed no labelling of this gland, It is 
suggested that a hyperactive dopaminergic mechanism is 
involved in the waltzing-shaker syndrome of the Vari- 
tint-waddler. (33 ref.)— Journal abstract. Ree. 
8526. Cullen, Joseph W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., Perry Point, Md.) 
Sodium intake in the Mongolian gerbil (Meriones 
unguiculatus) consequent to subcutaneous Pa 
malin injections. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
26(5), 279-282.—Gave 60 male gerbils subcutaneous 
injections of formalin (025, .25, 2.5 ml.) or saline. 
Gerbils, like rats, responded to formalin injections with a 
dramatic but transitory increase in NaCl drinking. 
Unlike rats, this polydipsic response did not Bee 
maximum for at least 72 hr., was not dose-related, an 
did not occur with repeated testing. Since the id 
tomized gerbil has already been shown to respon 
differently to NaCl than the adrenalectomized rat, Шш 
results are not particularly surprising. However, the fac 
that the saline injected Ss also increased NaCl A 
is perplexing. The sodium reservoir hypothesis ani 
electrolyte metabolism stability in desert mammals may 
explain some of these findings.—Journal abstract. — 
8527. Davis, W. M. & Khalsa, J. H. (U. Mississippi 
School of Pharmacy) Increased shock induced ag- 
gression during morphine withdrawal. Life Sd 
1971(Dec), Vol. 10(23, Pt. 1), 1321-1327.—Record 
Spontaneous fighting and footshock-induced aggression 
of male Wistar rats before and during morpha 
administration to produce dependence, and after wi 
drawal. Dependent Ss showed spontaneous fighting u 
the 3rd—Sth days of withdrawal. However, application of 
footshock during withdrawal enabled the detection О 
increased aggressiveness from the 2nd-12th day after the 
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last injection of morphine. The method thus detected a 
considerably more protracted enhancement of aggres- 
sion by withdrawal than has been reported previously. 
Therefore it proved superior to simply recording spon- 
taneous aggression, and gave a reduced variability 
compared to the high level seen with measures of 
spontaneous aggression.—W, E. Wood. 

8528. Davis, W. Marvin & Khalsa, J. Н. (U. Missis- 
sippi, School of Pharmacy) Some determinants of 
aggressive behavior induced by morphine with- 
drawal. Psychonomic Science, 197\(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 
13-15.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 162 
male and 72 female Long-Evans rats and 108 male and 
72 female Sprague-Dawley rats. All Ss were given 
morphine sulphate, ip, in increasing dosage over a 
15-day period to a terminal dose of 405 mg/kg/day. 
During withdrawal, fighting behavior occurred equally 
among older males (60 days at start of experiment) of 
both strains, housed in groups of 6, but not at all in 
younger males (30 days). A strain difference found 
earlier in 45-day-old rats was confirmed. Females of 
either strain or age showed no aggressive behavior during 
withdrawal. Decreasing available cage space increased 
the number of aggressive encounters, despite a reduction 
of group size to 4. Saline-injected males of either strain 
rarely displayed aggression. A circadian rhythmicity of 
such behavior was not found. There was evidence for a 
seasonal variation in frequency of aggression induced by 
Morphine withdrawal, with higher levels in summer than 
winter.—Journal abstract. 

8529. Dhasmana, К. M., Dixit, К. S., Jaju, B. P., & 
Зар М. L. (№. У. Philips-Duphar, Weesp, Nether- 
lands) Role of central dopaminergic receptors in 
manic response of cats to morphine. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 380-383.—Notes that the 
administration of morphine in conscious cats produces a 
manic response characterized by hyperexcitement and 
Nye behavior. This manic response was prevented 
di pretreatment of cats with either CNS catecholamine 
epletors (reserpine and tetrabenazine) or central dopa- 
үр у receptor blocking agents, е.р., haloperidol and 
bl orpromazine. Alpha and beta adrenergic receptor 
aad agents (phenoxybenzamine and propranolol) 

1d not antagonize the morphine-mania. Similarly, 
anticholinergic (atropine), antihistaminic (mepyramine), 
and antiserotonin (LSD-25) agents did not prevent 
dorphine-mania. It is concluded that morphine releases 
qopamine in the CNS which in turn excites the central 
шеге receptors to induce the manic response. 
—Vournal abstract. 
ene ee Dissinger, М. L. & Carr, W. J. (Rider Coll) 
Effects of tertiary vs quaternary scopolamine on 
Ко and air drinking in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 17-18.—Allowed 9 thirsty male 
ong-Evans rats to water- or air-drink for 1 hr. 
à шов 30 min. after receiving injections of scopol- 
VEM hydrochloride, scopolamine methylnitrate, ог 
Pisiological saline. Relative to performance under 
осо forms of scopolamine suppressed water and 
di ашр (р < .01), the hydrochloride suppressing 
nking more than the methylnitrate (р < .05).—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
Wats! Douglas, Robert J. & Scott, David №. (7. 
Catt ington) The differential effects of nitrazepam on 
E» ain inhibitory and excitatory behaviors. Psycho- 
danic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 164-166.—Con- 
cted a study with 8 female hooded rats in which oral 
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administration of placebo was alternated with 10 and 50 
mg/kg nitrazepam mixed with food for a 7-wk period. 
Observations of Ss' T-maze performance indicate that 
nitrazepam had obvious arousal-reducing effects, par- 
ticularly for Ss given the higher dose. Paradoxically, the 
50-mg dose produced apparent “rage” behavior in 
several Ss while seeming to "tranquilize" or depress 
others. At the higher dose, there also was a marked 
depression in locomotor, postural, or righting behavior. 
Despite these overall effects, neither dose had any 
reliable effect on spontaneous alternation, a response 
highly related to hippocampal damage or malfunction. 
Results are consistent with the idea that the drug alters 
the function of the amygdala, but do not support 
previous suggestions that nitrazepam either inhibits or 
enhances the function of the hippocampus. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8532. Echols, Stanley D. & Jewett, Robert E. (Emory 
U.) Effects of morphine on sleep in the cat. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 435-448.—Used 
EEG techniques to study the effects of subcutaneous (sc) 
injections of morphine sulfate, 300 ug/kg, on the sleep of 
cats. In contrast to placebo experiments, Ss were awake 
for approximately 6 hr. after administration of mor- 
phine; the return of regular sleep patterns occurred after 
about 11 hr. A rebound increase in REM sleep time and 
percentage was noted from the llth-17th hr. Sleep 
following manual sleep deprivation for 10 hr. showed a 
rebound increase in REM and NREM sleep time. 
NREM sleep rebound after manual sleep deprivation 
exceeded that occurring after morphine. The alerting 
actions of morphine could be blocked by naloxone, 100 

kg sc, for about 90 min. Naloxone alone increased 
REM sleep time and percentage. Single (84 mg/kg) or 
multiple (51 mg/kg for 4 injections) ip doses of 
dl-a-methyltyrosine did not block the alerting action or 
REM sleep rebound caused by morphine. 5-Hydrotry- 
Go mg/kg, ip) did not antagonize the alerting 
(28 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8533. Fibiger, Hans C., Mertz, Phillip H., & Campbell, 
Byron A. (U. British Columbia, Div. of Neurological 
Sciences, The effect of para- 


lanine оп aversion thresholds and 
reactivity to foot shock. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 259-263.—Investigated the effect of 


at high shock levels but did not 
shock leve 


һапре in 
VRNE stimulation. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


8534. Glick, S. D. & 
York, Mt. Sd M М 
ive learnin 
а, phencyclidine, and ketamine. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 165-166.—Admin- 
i clidine, and ketamine to 


i lamine, phency : € 
BO mae: CFI Ae before or immediately after 
avoidance response In 2 experi- 


training of a passive 
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ments. Retention was measured 24 hr. later. All 3 drugs A*-THC exerted a greater effect on brain concentrations 
impaired retention when administered before training. of serotonin and norepinephrine than the Д» isomer, 
Only scopolamine impaired retention when administered although the latter is more potent behaviorally. It is 
after training. The effect of posttraining administration Suggested that the 2 isomers may not only be different in 
of scopolamine was found to diminish as the training- potency, but also might have qualitatively different 
injection interval increased.—Journal abstract, spectra of psychopharmacological action.—Journal sum- 
8535. Gupta, B. D., Dandiya, P. C., & Gupta, M. L. тағу. 
(S.M.S. Medical Coll, U. Rajasthan, Jaipur, India) A 8539. Hoffmeister, F. (Bayer Dye Works, Inst, for 
psycho-pharmacological analysis of behaviour in Pharmacology, Wuppertal, W. Germany) Elektroen- 
Tats. Japanese Journal of Pharmacolo , 1971(Jun), Vol. zephalogramm und Verhalten von Kaninchen im 
21(3), 293-298.—In order to explain the differential physiologischen und medikamentósen Schlaf: Il. 
behavioral effects of pharmacologically similar drugs, EEG des Kaninchens im medikamentósen Schlaf. 
Several components of open field performance of 150 [Electroencephalogram and behavior of rabbits in 
male albino rats in groups of 5 Ss each were examined Physiological and drug-induced sleep: П. EEG of the 
under the influence of varying doses of CNS-acting rabbit in drug-induced sleep.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
drugs, methylphenidate, pargyline, pentylenetetrazol, 1972(Feb), Vol. 22(2), 412-421.—Studied the influence 
mescaline, and caffeine. Drugs were administered ip in ofthe hypnotics 2,4-dioxo-5- methyl-3, 3-diethyl- piperi- 
double distilled water, Results show that facilitation of din (methyprylone); 7-chloro-3- hydroxy-4- охо- 
ambulation with a simultaneous inhibition of the 5-phenyl-1, 2-dihydro-3H-1, 4-benzodiazepine (nitraze- 
interrupting Tesponses of rearing and preening is a pam); cyclobarbital; methaqualone; carbromal; diaze- 
typical function of increasing doses of mescaline. pam; and promethazine on the EEGs of rabbits, The 
However, facilitation of ambulation and defecation with following order of hypnotic action ensued: nitrazepam 
a simultaneous blocking of preening is a function of ~ diazepam > cyclobarbital ~ methyprylone ~ 
pentylenetetrazol. However, methylphenidate or caffeine methaqualone ~ Promethazine > carbromal. Cyclobar- 
augment ambulation and Tearing at the cost of preening bital, nitrazepam, and diazepam induced a sleep rela- 
In contrast to pargyline which inhibits preening without tively frequently interrupted by waking phases (Stage II). 
affecting the other Tesponses. It is suggested that the Sleep induced by methyprylone, methaqualone, carbro- 
open field performance of rats can be used for differ- mal, or promethazine was interrupted less frequently. 
entiating cortical stimulant drugs from the antidepres- Paradoxal sleep was influenced only by large doses of 
Ty. methyprylone and methaqualone. At large doses nitraze- 
‚8536. Hecht, К. & Treptow, К. (German Academy of pam елй, Biradoxal sleep very slightly. diazepam 
Sciences, Inst. of Cortico-Visceral Pathology & Therapy, increased the Portion of paradoxal sleep at doses which 
Berlin, E. Germany) A study of pharmaco-dynamics in themselves did not prolong sleep. Promethazine 
in periodic conditional Processes in albino rats. diminished paradoxal sleep in a narrow dose range 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 92- Which approximately corresponded to its threshold range 
95.—The drugs used—10 mg/kg caffeine, 10 mg/kg for increasing spindle sleep. The sleep cycles were 
ethyl-crotyl-barbiturate (Kalypnon), and .2 mg and 5 somewhat prolonged by cyclobarbital, methaqualone, 
mg/kg chlorpromazine—had no Specific effect on the carbromal, nitrazepam and diazepam. The prolongatog 
d " by methyprylone was more pronounced and prometha- 
à 8537. Henriksson, Bengt G. & Јање, Torbjorn. (U. zine prolonged sleep cycles ЕК a narrow dose range only. 
ppsala, Sweden) A*-Tetrahydrocannabinol used as From a morphological aspect, the EEG was modified by 
discriminative stimulus for rats in Position learning all substances studied but promethazine —English sum- 
in a T-shaped water maze. Psychonomic Science, тагу. 
1972(Apr), Vol. 27 (1), 25-26.—Trained 20 naive male 8540. Hole, Kjell. (U. Bergen, Inst. of Physiology, 
Sprague-Dawley albino Tats to swim differentially to Norway) Arousal defect in L-phenylalanine fed rats. 
either of 2 arms of a T-shaped water maze on the basis of Developmental Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 149- 
injections of A%-tetrahydrocannabinol or solvent only. 2 — 156. Tested 15 61-72 day old male Moll- Wistar rats fed 
E drugged (D) and nondrugged (ND), were changed a 59 L-phenylalanine diet from 28 days of age for 
Aan ау to day. After 11-13 Sessions, Ss performed the Spontaneous alternation, habituation to auditory stim- 
task at virtually the 100% level, le. the imposed state (D ulation, and passive avoidance. In spontaneous alter- 
nation and passive avoidance tests ior Es ДОЛ 
Ru significant difference from the 20 controls. Habitual 
ND states. Results indicate that this differentially wee faster than in controls, which is interpreted as an 
controlled performance is very well retained. — Journal inability to sustain arousal and attention, This EA i 
basic behavioral deficit in L- henylalanine fe d 
Reese’ Ho. Beng T., et al. (Texas Research Inst of accounting for deficits ЧОБ СА їп тоге complex 
stad А T ones Houston) Neuropharmacological learning tests. Phenistix tests for phenylpyruvic acid in 
OSS d and A -L-tetrahydrocannabinols in the urine were positive only during the Ist 4 wk. the 5% 
163-1505 2n Т mice. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), diet was fed. The behavioral deficit was present even 
Were both’: e emale squirrel monkeys, As- and УТНС after this period. To reestablish positive Phenistix tests 
dos O fat Ир at 5 mg/kg. Ss receiving 5 and 2 mg/kg (Һе excess L-phenylalanine in the diet had to be raised to 
jd 1055. or oth isomers exhibited changes in behavior. 10%. This diet Severely affected the nutrition of the Ss. 
Шр тар, t Ss became catatonic and uncoordinated. (16 ref.)—ournal abstract. 
E ода пој caused a decrease in serotonin and 8541. Hole, Kjell. (U. Bergen, Inst. of Physiology, 
с тера Га in various discrete areas of the brain. It is Norway) Behavior and brain growth in rats treated 
BS le that these neurochemical changes Were related with P-chlorophenylalanine in the first weeks of life. 
» after iv injection Developmental Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 157- 
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1733.—Gave ip injections of p-chlorophenylalanine 
(pCPA) to 70 Moll-Wistar rats in the Ist 7 wk. of life, 
decreasing brain 5-hydroxytryptamine concentrations to 
20% of control values. The brain weight was significantly 
decreased, evident after 2 wk. of treatment, and also 52 
days after the last injection. The retarded brain growth 
was not due to a general growth inhibition only: body 
weight was decreased initially, but from Day 24 the 
experimental Ss gained weight more rapidly than the 61 
controls, resulting in a significantly higher body weight 
from Day 67. The decrease in brain growth was 
accompanied by behavioral changes, evident later in life. 
The Ist test was given 4 wk. after the last pCPA- 
injection. The changes observed were moderate, but 
consistent in all the tests. There were no learning deficits 
or clear motivational changes. In all the tests there was 
evidence of a reduced arousal level in the pCPA-treated 
Ss: latencies were long, exploration was low, habituation 
to new environment was fast, and the reactivity was low. 
(28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8542. Joy, Virginia & Latané, Bibb. (New York State 
Dept of Mental Hygiene, New York) Autonomic 
arousal and affiliation in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 299-300.—Describes an exper- 
iment in which 25 pairs of male albino Wistar rats were 
injected with adrenalin, chlorpromazine, or placebo 
(controls) and allowed to interact freely in an open field. 
Adrenalin-injected Ss were significantly more sociable 
than controls, who in turn were more sociable than 
chlorpromazine-treated Ss. On later test trials, all Ss 
Teceived placebo injections. There were no differences 
among conditions, suggesting no residual effects of drugs 
or of drug-induced experiences in the field—Journal 
abstract. 

8543. Kabeš, J. (Purkyně Medical Research Inst., 
со Рес Králové, Czechoslovakia) LSD effects оп 
апсы on and performance of an active avoid- 
i е behavior in a shuttle-box. Activitas Nervosa 
ер 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 148-149.—A significant 
improvement in the acquisition of the active avoidance 

EU resulted in rats after LSD ingestion. 
ла хуй Kabeš, J. & Fink, Z. (Purkyně Medical 
pod Inst, Hradec Králové, Czechoslovakia) Alter- 
fate an some patterns of spontaneous behavior in 
Vol 13 ег LSD. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), 
activ; (2), 99-100.—An increase of spontaneous motor 
iin at Occurred in Ss, which may be interpreted as 
maadaptation syndrome related to the stressogenic 
influence of LSD. 

Wen Khavari, Khalil A. & Risner, Marc E. (U. 
preti Milwaukee) Establishment of morphine 
Vol pee in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), 
ЖАП, 5(3), 141-142.—Administered sucrose morphine 
у milled rat food to 3 groups (N = 11) of male 

Вўйгосыр Sprague-Dawley rats for 25 days. Morphine 
flores oride content was .5 mg/ml for all groups. 
Aiba, concentrations were 2.5, 5, and 10%. Results of a 
„чеш choice test show that all groups selected their 
additi Ive sucrose morphine over tap water. In an 
d onal choice test given to the 1076 group, Ss selected 

that ries morphine over the vehicle. It is concluded 
means A еа oral procedure is a highly etd 
Stract. cing morphine preference.—Journal ab- 
aha Kostowski, Wojciech & Tarchalska, Bozena. 
cal School of Warsaw, Poland) The effects of 


So) 
me drugs affecting brain 5-HT on the aggressive 
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behaviour and spontaneous electrical activity of the 
central nervous system of the ant, Formica rufa. 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), 143-149.—Reports 
research indicating that the neurotransmitter 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (5-HT), as well as 5-hydroxytryptophan 
(5-НТР), decreased the number of ants attacking a beetle 
but increased aggressiveness among the ants. LSD-25 
decreased both types of aggressiveness. The amplitude of 
EEG waves of spontaneous bioelectrical activity of the 
optic lobes was increased by both 5-HT and 5-HTP, but 
markedly decreased by LSD-25.—U. A. Preilowski. 

8547. Kozub, Frederick J. (U. Richmond) Drinking 
produced by blood volume manipulation in wean- 
ling and adult rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 25(1), 19-20.—Subjected 24 25- and 90-day-old rats 
(in 6 groups of 4 Ss each) to extracellular volemic stress 
induced by subcutaneous injections of formalin or 
polyethylene glycol. Young Ss responded to volemic 
stress by increasing their intake of water, as did adults; 
however, young Ss showed a hyperreactivity (exagger- 
ated intake) to volemic stress. This finding may reflect a 
behavioral compensation for the immaturity of the 
young Ss’ excretion controlling mechanisms.—Journal 
abstract. 

8548. Lakoza, С. N. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Lab. of Psychopharmacology, Moscow) 
Sravnitel’noe izuchenie vilyaniya tritsiklicheskikh 
antidepressantov na reaktsiyu camorazdrazheniya 
mozga u krys. [A comparative study of the tricyclic 
antidepressants action on the self-stimulation reaction of 
the brain in rats.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 34(4), 397-401.—Implanted electrodes in the 
lateral hypothalamus of 26 male white rats to study the 
effects of derivatives of iminodibenzyl, dibenzcyclohep- 
tadiene and phenothiazine, on self-stimulation of the 
brain. The ability of these drugs to increase the action of 
amphetamine sulfate was also measured. The experi- 
ments were conducted according to à method described 
by E. F. Domino and M. E. Olds. 10 days after the 


operation the Ss wer 
stimulation lasting 0, 3, or Г 1 
imipramine, amitryptiline, fluoracyzin, and chloracyzin, 
and 3 antich 


intermediate 
had the great 
influence of amph 
that the stimulating effect of ) d 
is due to their езара properties. 
summ A. G. Pook. Ё 

8549. ак М. (Sct. Hans Hosp., Roskilde, Den- 
mark) The effect of no-shock or continuous shock 
upon avoidance behaviour in rats under D-amphet- 
amine. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 


e) hetamine 
13(2), 78-81.—Under ашро ously or not at all. This 


etamine sulfate. The results suggest 


fluoracyzin and chloracyzin 
t of fluoracy: eh 


why avoidance-responding reversa 
favorably 


inois) Adrenergic ап s 
C fa di&criminated escape. Psychonomic 


on retention of 


Science, 1972(Feb), 
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of 146 male Long-Evans hooded rats їп a discriminated 
Y-maze escape task. 1, 3, 7, or 28 days after training, Ss 
were given an ip injection of eserine (physostigmine), 
amphetamine, chlorpromazine, or saline and were then 
retested. Eserine- and chlorpromazine-treated Ss showed 
better retention than saline controls, particularly 1 day 
after training. Amphetamine enhanced retention at 1 
day, but performance deteriorated at longer intervals, 
Results do not fully agree with previous findings and 
Suggest that drug-induced changes in retention may 
involve central activation levels as well as retrieval 
processes.—Journal abstract. 

8551. Marriott, A. S. (Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Ware, 
England) Dissociative effects of drugs on the ex- 
tinction of conditioned suppression in the rat. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 73- 
74.—Chlordiazepoxide 20 mg/kg did not reduce laten- 
cies in naive rats but produced significant latency 
increases; habituation was slowed by the drug. Amobar- 
bital 30 mg/kg produced no significant changes in the 
latencies of Ss. 


uation). However, even 
mine-treated Ss with a high 


Data support the hypothesis that amphetamine effects 


may possess aversive properties. (15 ref. 
abstract. Prop ( )—Journal 


—Journal abstract, 
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8555. Milner, Joel S. (Western Carolina U.) Anti- 
cholinergic blockage of water intake in the Mon- 
golian gerbil. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
26(3), 135-136.—Injected a total of 31 water-deprived 
gerbils with saline, atropine sulphate, or atropine methyl 
nitrate. Both atropine treatments produced a drug- and 
dose-dependent decrease in drinking. Although water 
intake was more effectively blocked by atropine sulfate, 
intake decreased as both drug dosages increased, Data 
Support previous findings that drinking in rats is 
mediated by cholinergically-controlled central mecha- 
nisms, However, effective blockage by centrally-inactive 
atropine methyl nitrate suggests that peripheral choliner- 
віс systems may also play a role in regulating drinking 
behavior in the gerbil.—Journal abstract. 

8556. Morrison, G. Rolfe. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Effects of formalin-induced Na 
deficiency on CaCl, and KCI acceptability. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 167-168.—A study 
by E. E. Kreickhaus and G. Wolf found that following 
formalin-induced sodium deficiency resistance to ex- 
tinction was much stronger in animals who had been 
trained to barpress for sodium salts than in those trained 
for potassium or calcium. However, a significant dif- 
ference exists between the latter 2 groups in the opposite 
direction from what would be expected, a result 
apparently overlooked by the authors. The present study 
replicated this result using 24 male hooded rats pre- 
trained to barpress for water in 6 identical Skinner boxes, 
then given 1 session on a l-min variable-interval 
schedule for water. It is concluded that the difference is, 
in fact, due to the formalin injection treatment.—Journal 
abstract. 

8557. Nakamura, K. & Thoenen, H. (Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc., Nutley, N.J.) Increased irritability: A 
permanent behavior change induced in the rat 
intraventricular administration of 6-hydroxydopa- 
mine. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 359- 
372.—Gave male Wistar rats intraventricular injections 
of 2 doses of 300 ug. of 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA). 
Ss showed an increased reactivity to exogenous (non- 
painful) stimuli which lasted more than 4 mo. (the 
longest period studied) and consisted of crying, hissing, 
urination, defecation, standing in an upright posture, 
biting, and panic jumping. The degree of irritability was 
inversely correlated with the level of brain norepine- 
phrine (NE). The uptake of 3H-NE into all brain regions 
Studied was decreased after administration of 6-OHDA: 
The rate of 3H-NE decay from the brainstem (hype 
thalamus, medulla-pons) was delayed 1 wk. and i 
erated 9 wk. after 6-OHDA administration. The decay 0 
*H-NE from the residual parts of the brain was enhance 
both 1 and 9 wk. after 6-OHDA injection. Dispo 
chlordiazepoxide, and meprobamate suppressed ps 
increased irritability at doses which did not cause muscle 
relaxation. The normalization of the behavior produce! 
by diazepam was accompanied by a normalization of te 
rate of 3H-NE decay both in the brainstem and те 
residual parts of the brain. Chlorpromazine and halts 
peridol were effective in abolishing the inergase 
irritability only at strongly sedative doses. (43 ref) 
d ийа. А аир 

- Peters, Jay; Wor Paul T., таир! 
Kenneth L. (U. Texas) increase in quinine tolerance 
with Incremental training. Psychonomic Science, 1 
(Noy), Vol. 25(3), 134 —When 15 hungry Holtzman 
male albino rats were given quinine-adulterated foo 
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llets, it was found that the quinine tolerance level 
could be raised if quinine concentration was increased 
gradually and that, with more minute increments, the 
tolerance could be further increased.—Journal abstract. 

8559. Pieper, W. A., Skeen, Marianne J., McClure, 
Harold M, & Bourne, Peter G. (Emory U., Yerkes 
Regional Primate Research Center) The champanzee 
as an animal mode! for investigating alcoholism. 
Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 176(4030), 71-73.—Describes а 
program in which 6 young chimpanzees (Pan troglo- 
dytes) were enduced to accept ethanol, in quantities 
sufficient to produce symptoms of withdrawal when 
ethonal was subsequently discontinued after 6-10 wk. of 
chronic oral intake. Mild to severe symptoms of physical 
dependence, including grand mal seizures, were observed 
when ethanol was abruptly withdrawn. The rate of 
disappearance of ethanol in blood increased during 
periods of chronic ingestion, an indication of developing 
metabolic tolerance. Results suggest that the young 
chimpanzee may be a suitable model for experimental 
studies of alcoholism.—Journal abstract. 

8560. Porsolt, R. D., Joyce, Daphné, & Summerfield, 
A. (Birkbeck Coll, U. London, England) Ampheta- 
Ripe pepiturate mixtures: Learning and retention in 
R De Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 
ea Ta given reversal learning under amobarbital 
i led fewer trials and made fewer errors than did those 
n ү saline administration. Learning acquired under 
eee transferred readily to the nondrug state, 
wae pe was an impairment of transfer when drug state 

Mente from barbiturate to normal.—H. Bruml. 
Wisconci Porter, John J. & Relinger, Helmut. (U. 
оода, Milwaukee) Daily sodium intake as а 
infection of time of measurement and formalin 
Siene volume and concentration. Psychonomic 
A da 972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 216—218.—Investigated 
25.4 ре of alternate-day subcutaneous injections of 
i ‚ or 1.0 ml. of either 1.5 or .5% formalin upon 
33M ponpon by 48 Holtzman albino rats of a 
а AM TER over 8 days. Generally, percentage 
Fm B ifferences produced the same saline intake, 
hen d еп measured 8 rather than 24 hr. after injection 
MORE slower recruitment of sodium need with a 5% 
Fea Vas evident. The 1-ml dosage produced signif- 
БЕ greater saline ingestion across other experimental 
рго Ш> while the 2 lesser formalin volumes did not 
effects SP significant difference in intake. The main 
oues ormalin injection were on Day 1, with some 

y pressive effects occurring after Injections 2 and 
я а abstract. 
(Albee? Purpura, Dominick P. & Shofer, Rober! J. 
Cans instein Coll. of Medicine, Rose F. Kennedy 
Develo or Research in Mental Retardation & Human 
ту! CRM Yeshiva U.) Excitatory action of dibu- 
cerebral с adenosine monophosphate on immature 
179-181 Cortex. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), 
Тоо света data indicating that the cyclic 
organizati, is capable of activating a varjety of synaptic 
spontaneo that contribute to the production of 
immatur ous and evoked electrocortical potentials in the 
6- Mayo үш, The finding is based on studies of 
in trans pee showing the facilitation of transmission 
under} scallosal and intracortical synaptic pathways 
subse yne transcallosally evoked responses, and the 
VERA seizure activity produced by the cyclic 
otide. —U. 4. Preilowski. 
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Psychology) The cycloheximide-induced amnesia 
gradient of a passive avoidance task. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 295-296.—Injected male 
CS7BL/6J mice with cycloheximide (CYC) or saline 45 
min. before passive avoidance training. Ss were tested 1, 
1.5, 3, 5, 7, 24, or 72 hr. after training. A significant drop 
in the performance of CYC-treated Ss was observed 
between the 3- and 5-hr test intervals, a result similar to 
that found in maze studies. However, contrary to the 
results of maze studies, amnesia was evident as early as 
1.5 hr. after training. Several possible explanations for 
this early appearance of amnesia are discussed, It is 
suggested that the retraining procedure used in maze 
studies may have masked the early stages of amnesia. 
—Journal abstract. 

8564. Schechter, Martin D. & Rosecrans, John A. (U. 
Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria, Australia) Nicotine as a 
discriminative stimulus in rats depleted of norepine- 
phrine or 5-hydroxytryptamine. Psychopharmacologia, 
1972, Vol. 24(3), 417-429.—Trained 16 female Sprague- 
Dawley CD albino rats to make a specific behavioral 
response in a T-maze apparatus conditional upon 
whether they were injected with .4 mg/kg nicotine or 
saline. Depletion of brain levels of 5-hydroxytryptamine 
by orally administered para-chlorophenylalanine had no 
significant effect on Ss’ ability to discriminate nicotine. 
However, both insoluble alpha-methyl-p-tyrosine and its 
ester, at ip doses of 90 and 135 mg/kg, respectively, 
significantly decreased discrimination of nicotine at 180 
and 270 min. postadministration. At these doses and 
times, saline discrimination was not altered. Results 
indicate that nicotine’s CNS cueing effect is mediated by 
norepinephrine. It is proposed that nicotine may act on a 
specific nicotine-sensitive cholinergic receptor in the 
CNS, which causes release of norepinephrine which, in 
turn, produces the interoceptive cueing effect that 
enables the rats to make the appropriate behavioral 
response. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8565. Siegel, Ronald К. & Jarvik, Murray E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Evidence for state-dependent 
learning with mescaline in a passive avoidance 
task. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 260— 
261.—Reports results of 3 experiments with a total of 


1,200 female CF1 and Simonsen mice. Ss performed a 
i i when trained under 


effects were observed with а. e 
(excitatory phase) but not with 30-min pretreatment 
(inhibitory phase) or with immediate. 
Nonshocked controls receiving identical drug treatments 
showed no differences in retest latencies. Results are 
discussed in terms of state-dependent learning —Journal 


Exo . Oregon) The alcohol- 
in monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 
25(1), 21-22.—Gave 1 stumptail and 3 


deprivation е! 
eys free access to solutions of ethyl 


1971(Oct), Vol. 
male rhesus monk 
alcohol (increasing | 
subsequent 6 days without alco! 
increase in со ш n 
available again. Such an “alcoho ) 
similar to that previously seen with rats. Unlike the rats, 
the monkeys frequently appear 
cation.—Journal abstract. 
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8567. Sobotka, Thomas J., Brodie, Robert E., & Cook, 
Michelle P. (Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare, 
Food & Drug Administration, Washington, D.C.) Be- 
havioral and neuroendocrine effects in rats of 
postnatal exposure in low dietary levels of maneb. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 137- 
148.—Investigated the consequences of exposure to 
maneb (ethylene bis dithiocarbamate manganese) a 
popularly used fungicide, in male Osborne-Mendel 
(FDA strain) rats at dietary levels of 0, .5, 1, or 10 ppm 
(a) during the 28-day neonatal period, (b) during the 
5-mo postweaning, and (c) during both the neonatal and 
postweaning periods of life. Neonatal exposure to maneb 
depressed exploratory activity of the 30-day old wean- 
lings. As adults, neonatally treated Ss demonstrated 
enhanced learning ability in an operant conditioning 
procedure, However, no facilitation of learning was 
found in Ss whose exposure to maneb was restricted to 
only their postweaning period of life. Although unrelated 
to the behavioral changes, neuroendocrine effects were 
also found. Regional brain cholinesterase (ChE) activity 
was reduced in Ss exposed to maneb during either the 
neonatal period alone or during the 5-mo postweaning 
period alone, but continuous exposure to maneb during 
both the neonatal and postweaning periods did not 
appreciably affect brain ChE activity. Adult plasma 
corticosterone levels were elevated only by postweaning 
exposure to maneb. No such change was found in the 
neonatally exposed Ss. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8568. Solomon, Paul R. & Morse, David L. (State 
University Coll. New York, New Paltz) The effects of 
chronic doses of trycyanoaminopropene on water 
consumption in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 269-270.—Administered chronic in- 
Jections of 7, 14, or 28 mg/kg trycyanoaminopropene or 
3% tragacanth (control) to 4 groups of 5 albino rats for a 
35-day period. No differences were found between 
groups in the amount of water consumed over a 3-day 
period. A dose-related tolerance mechanism is dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

8569. Watanabe, 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, Japan) The development of 
tolerance to and of physical dependence on mor- 
phine following intraventricular injection in the rat. 
Me нш of Гала, 1971(Jun), Vol. 21(3), 

7 1 —Intraventricular injection of morphine h - 
chloride in the doses 5 оспо 
analgesia, 
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8570. Adamowicz, John K & Gibsoi i 
D " n, David. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Verballzation, 
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cognitive effort, and heart rate alteration. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 1-10, 
—Assigned 30 undergraduates to 6 experimental con- 
ditions involving 3 levels of posttask verbalization 
requirement and 2 sensory presentation modalities, Task 
consisted of a complex essay. Heart and respiratory rates 
were recorded during 5 phases: baseline, instructions, 
task, cognitive organization, and recall of facts. Heart 
rate varied as a function of cognitive demand of task and 
the interaction of verbalization requirements and cog- 
nitive task demand. Respiration rate varied as a function 
of experimental phase and the interaction of modality of 
presentation and experimental phases. Results are 
discussed with reference to J. Lacey’s (s . Knapp, PA, 
Vol. 38:9615) paradigm and general activation theory. 
(French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8571. Evans, James F. (Lakehead U., Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, Canada) Resting heart rate and the effects of 
an incentive. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(2), 99-100.—Attempted (a) to determine whether an 
incentive, e.g., competition, would cause increments in 
the performance of Ss with low resting heart rates and 
decrements in the performance of Ss with high resting 
heart rates; and (b) to investigate further the hypothesis 
than an increase in incentive is accompanied by an 
increase in heart rate. Results with 64 male and 64 
female undergraduates support the hypothesis and also 
indicated that the relationship between incentive and 
heart rate is not affected by resting heart rate level. No 
performance differences were found.— Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 


8572. Barofsky, Ivan. (Massachusetts Coll. of Phar- 
macy) The effect of elevated temperatures on 
Sidman avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 19710400, 
Vol. 25(3), 139-140.—In 2 experiments with the same 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, it was found that Sidman 
avoidance performance persists during heat E 
Disruption of avoidance performance coincides M 
disruption of the thermoregulatory capacity of me 
organism. Results suggest that avoidance peto 
not only regulates shocks received but also contributes ў 
the regulation of body temperature.—Journal stra я 

8573. Borus, Judith Е. & Rintelmann, Ud 
(Ohio State U.) Cold air temperature: Its effect on d 
human peripheral auditory system. Acta үк 
gologica, 1971, Suppl. 290, 23 p.—Exposed 46 ип a 
graduates to a cold air temperature of —7° F for 20 und 
while warmly dressed but with their head and s 
exposed. Pure-tone air and bone-conduction thresho o 
various impedance measurements, and tympanic ү А 
perature were obtained before and after exposure. In 
2nd experiment 9 Ss were exposed to the same ed 
temperature condition on 3 occasions for 20, 10. аш я 
min. Results indicate that cold exposure did not а em 
bone-conduction thresholds, but did depress BEES 
duction thresholds in about half the Ss. The longer ub 
exposure, the greater was the threshold shift. Ss od 
demonstrated postexposure increased middle ear d У 
Sure and decreased tympanic temperature. The thres oe 
shifts were probably due to increased middle ie) 
impedance. Recovery took approximately 1 hr. ор 
the 20-min exposure and 40 min. following the 1 od 
exposure. The 5-min exposure did not affect PU d 5 
thresholds. Since the type of audiogram obtaine! ive 
similar to that found for certain types of mild conduc! 
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hearing impairment, it is important to determine how 
Jong а patient was outdoors in cold air temperatures 
immediately preceeding audiometric testing. (German 
summary) (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8574. Fenz, Walter D. & Graig, James С. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Autonomic arousal and 
performance during sixty hours of sleep deprivation. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 543- 
553.— Used 6 tests of the battery used by R. Reitan (see 
PA, Vol. 36:4JA413) to evaluate brain dysfunction, as 
Well as autonomic arousal measured by heart rate and 
basal skin conductance, to study 12 university students 
during 60 hr. of sleep deprivation. 12 control Ss were 
fested at equal intervals without sleep loss. Performance 
оп the psychological tests remained unimpaired during 
the early phases of sleep loss while heart rate and skin 
conductance increased; the deficit in performance 
became evident in the last phase of the deprivation 
period when heart rate and skin conductance declined. 
—Journal abstract. 
if 8575. Grosser, George S., Percy, Hector E., & Pierce, 
p E. (American International Coll) Short foot- 
shock-electroconvulsive shock intervals and ret- 
E amnesia in mice. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
Swi ), M 25(1), 26-28.—Administered ECS to 70 male 
à ча ebster albino mice 0, 1, 2, 4, and 8 sec. following 

ош passive avoidance trial. On retest 24 hr. 
STE" e minimum test trial step-through latencies 
Ne) Sia shown by groups given ECS 2 and 4 sec. 
IM эы footshock (FS); however, Ss in the 2-sec 
m рз омей very little variation іп STLs. Since the 2- 
рор: showed test latencies lower than their 
difference Ls, a “proactive effect"—a training test 
basis. of Ru elated in direction to that expected on the 
Biss: d memory—interpretation seems more ac- 
Enold han 1 appealing to hypothesis of memory 

8576 ation.—Journal abstract. 
оло Irmi8, F. (Psychiatric Research Inst, Prague, 
first ni ыш Individual differences of rats in the 

ol. 130) vi Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), 
during ‘the 1 .— The difference between sleep indicators 
following ж үт night in a new environment and the 

МЕ пр t was measured by ЕЕС. The “Ist night” 
сег wad asleep later and slept less or fell asleep 

aradoxi nd slept more, which is an evidence of 
bod ical initiation of the habituation process.—Z. 


A 7. Maga, J. A. & Lorenz, К. (Colorado State U) 
otor Sk in litude on taste thresholds. Perceptual & 
or Skills 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 667-670- Evaluated 
etect th H altitude on 6 college-age females’ ability to 
creasing basic tastes (salt, sour, bitter, and sweet). 
Séntative ope concentrations of compounds repre- 
Value for e the 4 tastes were presented and the threshold 
altitudes e ch taste determined in a chamber simulating 
е altitude ar level, 5,000 and 10,000 ft. above sea level. 
led sin е and sample sequence for each member was 
esults Sd Ss had been accustomed to living at 5,000 ft. 
Variance v те evaluated by the split-plot analysis of 
it; à si ethod. When the 4 tastes were considered as а 
Sea инса difference (a = .05) resulted between 
оге лаце 5,000 ft. since the lower the altitude the 
er no ive. Was the composite taste response- How- 
5, 10. iac difference resulted in going from 
Sensitivit ft. Results demonstrate that basic taste 
our) Сап be significantly influenced by altitude. 
nal abstract, 
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8578. Meerson, F. Z., Isabaeva, V. A., & Ivanshina, A. 
Z. (Inst. of Normal & Pathological Physiology, Moscow, 
USSR) Uvelichenie skorosti vyrabotki i stepeni 
sokhraneniya uslovnykh refleksov u zhivotnykh, 
adaptirovannykh k vysotnoi gipoksii. [Increase in the 
rate of acquisition and goodness of retention of condi- 
tioned reflexes in animals adapted to elevation hypoxia.] 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1972, Vol. 202(4), 
982-984.—Trained mice of 2 genetic strains on an 
avoidance response, in Moscow and at an elevation of 
1,600 M. Ss were tested for retention 6, 10, 18, and 37 
days after being taken to the higher altitude. An increase 
in the speed of response acquisition and goodness of 
retention began to show statistical significance at 18 days 
under conditions of both massed and distributed 
practice. At 37 days massed practice showed a fourfold 
decrease in the number of trials required for response 
acquisition and a 30% increase in retention. Similar 
results were obtained in both strains. The possible effects 
of hypoxia on brain cell functioning are discussed.—L. 
Zusne. 
8579. Stoiloy, S., Jilek, L., & Trojan, S. (Charles U., 
Inst. of Physiology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Positive 
acceleration effects on higher nervous activity 
during ontogenesis. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(May), Vol. 13(2), 107-108.—Concludes that the im- 
mature brain is less damaged than the nervous tissue by 
stagnation anoxia in adult rats. During the prepubertal 
period the CNS is most sensitive to various types of 
hypoxia. 

$580. Žalud, V. & Vožeh, F. (Charles О. Inst. of 
Pathophysiology, Plzeh, Czechoslovakia) Space pref- 
erence as a result of the action of the high 

uency field. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), 
Vol. 13(2), 114.— Detectors of the position and move- 


ment of animals, based on the change of capacity of the 
resonation circuit by means of application of a high 
frequency field, showed that 63-75% of the rats preferred 


the high frequency field. 


GENETICS 


8581. Lynch, Carol В. & Hegmann, Joseph P. (U. 
Colorado, ech for Behavioral Genetics) Genetic dif- 
ferences influencing behavioral temperature regu- 
lation in small mammals: 1. Nesting by Mus muscu- 
lus. Behavior Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. X(1), 43-53. 
— Studied the nesting behavior of 721 mice from 5 highly 


inbred strains (A/J, CBA/J, C3H/HeJ, C57BL/6J, and 
DBA/1J) and C3HeJ and DBA/1J F, backcross, and E 
i i d for the different 


enerations. Nesting behavior differe > differe 
1 environment, indicating 


2 separate 


crosses, hybrid Ss built larger nests than did Ss of the 
From data of 1 of the crosses and 


hungen zur Г 
Me n twin research.] Zeitschrift für Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 670- 
677.—Investigated conditions leading to differences in 
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behavior and character of identical twins. It was found 
that the exceptional position of the Ist born boy within a 
Confucian family significantly shapes the behavior of the 
eldest son, particularly in relation to a younger brother. 
The typical cultural and educational differences usually 
existing between the elder and younger siblings can be 
found even in homozygous twins. (English summary) 
—MW. J. Koppitz. 

8583. Young, J. P. & Fenton, G. W. (Bethlem Royal 
Hosp, London, England) An investigation of the 
genetic aspects of the alpha attenuation response. 
Psychological Medicine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 5(1), 365- 
371.—Measures the duration of the alpha attenuation 
response to paired flash stimuli and the habituation rate 
of 60 serial stimulus presentations in 17 pairs of male 
identical twins and 15 pairs of male fraternal twins, 
19-40 yr. old. An attempt is made to discern the effect of 
genetic factors on individual differences in EEG re- 
cordings. Results indicate higher intraclass correlations 
in the identical twin series indicating that individual 
differences are significantly influenced by heredity. 
However, caution is indicated in interpretation and 
application of results stemming from biases due to 
selection or errors in zygosity determination, peculiarities 
Which twins share -as opposed to singletons, and 
Masa of the environments in which twins live.—H. 

iter. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


8584. Fine, Bernard J. & Sweeney, Donald В. (U.S. 
Army Research Inst. of Environmental Medicine, Na- 
tick, Mass.) Comment on Schulz's and Strobach's 
"Catecholamine excretion as a function of person- 
ality.” Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 
410.—In a study on the relationship between neuroticism 
(N), extroversion, and catecholamines, H. Schulz and H. 
Strobach (see PA, Vol. 44:9969) criticize B. Fine and D. 
Sweeny’s (see PA, Vol. 42:16867) finding of a Positive 
relationship between N and the noradrenaline/adren- 
aline ratio for lack of clarity and methodological errors 
(e.g., errors in biochemical analysis). In the present 
article, Fine and Sweeney discuss the rationale for the 
methods they used. They conclude that by ommiting 1 
atypical S from their data analysis, results of the 2 
dices are comparable and mutually supportive. —4. 

Son. 

8585, Liskey, Nathan E. (Fresno State Coll.) Acci- 
dents: Rhythmic threat to females. Accident Analysis 
& Prevention, 1972(Mar), 
menstrual cycle data from high school and under- 
graduate females who had been involved in accidents. 
Analysis of the total of 293 accidents revealed that both 
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8586. Altman, Joseph & McCrady, Barbara. (Purdue 
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growth of the cerebellum. Developmental Psychobi- 
ology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 111-122.—Examined the mor- 
phological development of the cerebellum in Sprague- 
Dawley rats which were nursed from birth by mothers 
that had free access to food during lactation or were fed 
during that period 40 or 20% of the average ad lib diet. 
Little or no retardation was observed in the development 
of the cerebellum except in its germinal matrix (the 
external granular layer) at 11 days. At 17-21 days there 
was à substantial reduction in the migratory cells 
(precursors of granule neurons) and stationary cells 
(precursors of basket and stellate neurons) of the 
molecular layer, and in the differentiating granule cells 
of the internal granular layer. Associated with these 
reductions in cerebellar microneurons there was a 
significant decrease in the area occupied by the molec- 
ular and internal granular layers, the magnitude of which 
was a function of the severity of undernutrition. Between 
30-60 days a total areal recovery was observed in the 
molecular and internal granular layers in the mildly 
undernourished Ss and substantial compensation in the 
severely undernourished Ss. This areal recovery was not 
due to a replacement of the lost cells but to an apparent 
compensatory increase of the “neuropil.” (20 ref) 
—VJournal abstract. E. 

8587. Fraüková, S. (Inst. of Human Nutrition, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Influence of early malnutri- 
lion on learning in adult rats. Activitas Neu 
Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 143.— There was little 
difference between the control group and the low protein 
fed group of Ss, except that the latter group showet 
greater sensitivity to changes in the environment, 

8588. Mysliveček, J., Hassmannova, J., Semiginovsky, 
B., & Егайкоуа, S. (Charles U., Inst. of Pathophysiology, 
Plzeň, Czechoslovakia) Some electrophysiologic#” 
and behavior parameters in rats reared on a Ml 
protein diet. Acrivitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), th 
13(2), 105-106.—Low protein Ss, especially those m 
bad electrophysiological parameters which are шар p 
follow a higher stimulation rate, are characterized by " i 
values of DNA, phospholipid content, acetylcholin 
esterase activity and K/Na ratio. d 8. 

8589. Safanda, J., Myslivecek, J., & Fralikov 5, 
(Charles U., Inst. of Pathophysiology, Plzeň, Си 
slovakia) Biochemical characteristics of the rat iid 
after low protein diet. Activitas Nervosa Sun 
1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 102-103.—The concentra! A 
ratios of DNA/RNA and cholesterol/protein Em 
protein/RNA were not nutritionally affected by. id/ 
protein diet. The phospholipids/protein, phosphol T y 
cholesterol, and the ratio of К + /Na + were significa 
lower in the experimental оир. 

8590. Smart, J. L.& Dobbing. John. (U. Manohi 
England) Vulnerability of developing brain: N; We 
Sive avoidance behavior in young rats follo logy, 
maternal undernutrition. Developmental Руслар! d 
1972, Vol. 5(2), 129-136.— Compared the passive a n 
ance behavior of 38 normal Lister hooded rats an ШМ 
undernourished during much of gestation and М 
out the whole suckling period. АП Ss were fed an А 
from 21 days of age. Passive avoidance tests were й p ok 
30 and 31 days in a 2-compartment box, On the о 
normal Ss tended to cross between compartments mon 
promptly than previously underfed Ss. Cross-over la d: 
су was always greater on the 2nd test than on t n 
There were no significant differences in test 2 laten a В 
in the ratio, test 2 latency/test 1 latency, between $ 
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between normal and previously undernourished 55, 
between groups with 2-min and 24-hr interest intervals, 
or between master and yoked control Ss. The last finding 
indicates that the apparent passive avoidance response 
may have been either nonspecific ‘freezing’ behavior 
following unpleasant stimulation, or inhibition specif- 
ically of movement, due to its association with shock. 
—Journal abstract. 
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COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


8591. Campbell, Byron A. & Spear, Norman E. 
(Princeton U.) Ontogeny of memory. Psychological 
Review, 1972(May), Vol. 79(3), 215-236.—Provides an 
overview of the studies which, during the past half 
century, have demonstrated that capacity for long-term 
memory increases during development in both animals 
and man. A variety of behavioral and neurological 
mechanisms are examined, which might account for the 
increase in memory during ontogenesis, in order to 
stimulate research on the relative contributions of these 
variables to the development of long-term memory. (101 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


| 8592. Espmark, Yngve. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
individual recognition by voice in reindeer mother- 
young relationship: Field observations and playback 
experiments. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(3-4), 295-301. 
—Field observations indicate that intraspecific dis- 
Hilt ation is good because of the uniqueness of 
s. ividual voices. Playback experiments with recorded 
а аш of mothers or of calves elicited searching 
Ж ауіог for the missing partner. The biological advan- 
(Сеп of mother-calf vocal identification are discussed. 
erman summary) (16 ref.) —S. R. Goldstein. 
һе 293. Grant, P. В. (U. Oxford, England) Interactive 
ehaviour of puffins (Fratercula arctica L.) and 
skuas (Stercorarius parasiticus L.). Behaviour, 1971, 
e 40(3-4), 263281.— The Arctic Skua is a predatory 
na which chases puffins and induces them to drop food 
meh they are carrying in their beaks to cliff nests. Such 
ed enone were studied quantitatively for 2 wk. at a 
1 Sk ing colony in Iceland. Chases involving more 
1 Che tended to be more successful than those with only 
ino of incoming puffins were more successful when 
iwi ed far from the colony than when initiated close to 
as ays in which selection pressures act оп. various 
(Fron of this cleptoparasitic relationship are discussed. 
each summary) (17 ref) —S. R. Goldstein, iori 
Sans Cy LeBoeuf, Burney J. (Crown Coll. U- California, 
ML MED Sexual behavior in the Northern elephant 
АТ Mirounga angustirostris. Behaviour. 1972, Vol. 
ele ү. ), 1-26.— Describes mating behavior of northern 
МА ant seals which were observed for 3 breeding 
Sinus ms at Айо Neuvo Island. Copulation occurs from 
lasts a to March, takes place primarily on land and 
termine about 5 min. This behavior is initiated and 
diresnated by the male and occurs with a frequency 
ieri y correlated with the male's rank in the soc 
BEAG Females come into estrus 24 days after 
urition, are receptive for about 3 days, and may 
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copulate several different times with 1 or more males. 
Differences between the mating behavior of the elephant 
seal and that of the sea lion family are accounted for by 
differences in male social organizations and female 
sexual physiology. (French summary) (36 ref.)—5. К. 
Goldstein, 

8595, Vandell, Reid R. & Ferraro, Douglas Р. (U. New 
Mexico) Response control of responding: Discrim- 
ination and generalization of response-produced 
stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 26(5), 
263-266.—Substituted specific antecedent barpress- 
response durations emitted by 4 male Long-Evans 
hooded rats for the exteroceptive stimuli typically used 
in stimulus control paradigms. The resultant response- 
discrimination and response-generalization paradigms 
produced differential rates of response along a response- 
duration continuum. The obtained response control over 
responding was analogous to the stimulus control of 
responding along stimulus dimensions reported in the 
literature. Findings are interpreted as support for the 
conceptualization that response control represents a 
special instance of stimulus control in which responding 
is based on response-produced stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


8596. Galef, Bennett С. & Clark, Mertice М. 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Parent- 
offspring interactions determine time and place of 
first ingestion of solid food by wild rat pups. 
Psychonomic | Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 15-16. 


— Maintained 15 wild rat pups on ad lib food in a large 
enclosure with feeding sites not vis ible from nesting 
les of solid food at the 


areas. Ss ingested their Ist samp! 


ti d place as adults of their colony. Blind pups 
same те апа р!асе ir | dd s bo 


of adults. 


—Journal abstract. ; 
8597. Oppenheim, Ronald W. (North Carolina Dept. 
ealth, Neuroembryology Lab., Raleigh) An 


tactile and proprioceptive stimulation in certain 
aspects of embryonic behavior in the chick. Devel- 
opmental Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(1), 71-91.—Admin- 
istered tactile and proprioceptive stimulation designed to 
approximate natural sources to 224 White Leghorn chick 


the Sth-16th day of incubation in 3 
oduced few modifi- 
odicity, or qualitative 
aspects of embryos’ movements at any age. їп Exp. IV, 


the 5 
general lack of effect of tactile-proprioceptive stimu- 
lation in undisturbed chick embryos is due to a pur 


R. N. (U. Canterbury, 
Effects of postweaning 
ry behavior in 


і 
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days of postweaning handling. All handled groups 
ambulated and reared more often and showed greater 
preferences for the novel half of the apparatus than 
control Ss. For the former 2 responses, the size of the 
effect depended on the total number of days during 
which handling was administered rather than the period 
in postweaning development when it was begun. There 
were no significant sex effects on any measure. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


8599. Plutchik, Robert. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Individual and breed differ- 
ences in approach and withdrawal in dogs. Be- 
haviour, 1971, Vol. 40(3-4), 302-311.—Performed a 
comparative analysis on beagles, wire-haired fox terriers, 
basenjis and Shetland sheepdogs. Novel stimuli included 
a black rubber snake, a bone, a head of a clown, and a 
mirror. Contact time, grid crossings, latency, and 
urination responses were recorded. Marked breed and 
sex differences were found on almost all measures. 
Beagles showed the most withdrawal behavior, terriers 
the most approach. The data Suggest hereditary control 
of temperamental differences. (German summary) (16 
ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

8600. Russell, Eleanor M. & Pearce, G. A. (U. New 
South Wales, Sydney, Australia) Exploration of novel 
198 by marsupials. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(3-4), 
312-322.—Compared 6 Species of marsupials from 
different habitats and with different feeding habits to 
determine relative responsiveness to novel objects 
differing in shape, texture, and odor. The highest level of 
reactivity to novel objects occurred in the carnivorous 
Dasyuroides group, while the herbivorous Megaleia rufa 
and Macropus eugenii exhibited low levels of reactivity. 
It is suggested that species, differences in reactivity may 
be related to differences in feeding patterns and 
prey-predator relationships, as well as to brain-behavior 


Eos ations. (German summary) (22 ref.)—S. R. Gold- 
stein. 


1 appears prior to the 
normal hatching date and continues for varie lengths 


of time. Alarm response to turtle pheromones is inhibited 
by darkness, while response to conspecific odor is 
unaffected by light-dark conditions. Discussion concerns 
the role of various predator groups in regulating the 


burial-alarm response. (French 
Pc da (Frenc! summary) (22 ref.}—s. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


8602. Altman, Jack L. Whitehead, William E, & 
Rechtschaffen, Allan. (U. Chicago, Sleep Lab.) Effects of 
five hours of restraint stress on subsequent sleep in 
the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 
52-154.— Sleep-deprived 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
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for 5 hr. 4 of the Ss were placed in restraint during the 
experimental period. Stressed Ss showed no significant 
difference from controls in amount of slow sleep 
obtained during any part of a 12-hr poststress recording 
period. This result contrasts with reports of increased 
slow sleep in rats and cats following stress, and with 
anecdotal reports of stress-induced insomnia in humans. 
Stressed Ss did show less paradoxical sleep than controls 
during the Ist 6 hr. after treatment—Journal abstract. 

8603. Davis, Hank; Perrott, David, & Hubbard, James, 
(U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) An automated appa- 
ratus for recording shock elicited vocalization in the 
tat. Psychological Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 71- 
74.—Describes an apparatus which allows for the 
thoroughly automated monitoring and recording of 
shock-elicited vocalization in rats. The apparatus in- 
volves converting an auditory signal into an oscilloscope 
trace which, in turn, triggers a photoelectric relay and all 
the necessary recording equipment.—Journal abstract. 

8604. Davis, Michael & Sollberger, Arne. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Twenty-four-hour periodicity of the 
startle response in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 37-39.—Presented 36 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats with 10 tones at a 30-sec inter- 
stimulus interval, once an hr., for 48 hr. Startle likelihood 
showed a pronounced diurnal rhythm with higher 
responding at night. The period was 24 hr. and relatively 
sinusoidal, with no detectable harmonics. Startle 
thythmicity was not simply due to diurnal changes in 
activity, since activity changes in a control group, which 
was not exposed to tones, were too small to account for 
the startle differences. Substantial habituation over the 
48-hr session was also seen. Results are discussed in 
terms of their relevance to the design of habituation 
experiments. (15 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

8605. Fechter, Laurence D. & Ison, James R. (U. 
Rochester, Medical Center, Lab. of Experimental & 
Physiological Psychology) The inhibition of the acous- 
lic startle reaction in rats by food and water 
deprivation. Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 
3(2), 109-124.—3 experiments investigated the effect of 
increased food deprivation or increased food and water 
deprivation on the normal and inhibited startle reflex in 
naive male albino rats (n — 18, 12, and 12, respectively). 

eprivation ranged from a maximum of 35% body 
weight loss to a minimum of 3-hr deprivation from an ad 
lib base line. Increased deprivation generally reduced 
startle amplitudes, this effect being greatest under 
normal conditions and reduced or absent when the reflex 
was inhibited by visual stimuli which accompanied reflex 
elicitation. The reduction in startle amplitude by in- 
creased deprivation is contrary to expectations derived 
from neo-Hullian conceptions of drive-produced ener- 
gization and indicates that experiments demonstrating 
facilitating effects of “emotional” stimuli on the startle 
teflex would be reinterpreted in a nondrive context. 
Suppression of the startle reflex by external stimuli and 
reduction of the startle reflex by increased deprivation 
may both relate to the same dynamic law of reflex 
inhibition. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. " 

8606. Gossette, Robert L. (Hofstra U., Comparative 
Animal Behavior Lab.) Food-satiation response func- 
lions of albino rats, obtained on a three-valued 
randomized deprivation schedule. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 23-24. —Analyzed the food- 
satiation response functions of 6 albino rats, focusing on 
transforming response and time measures to a common 
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scale. This method revealed a considerable regularity 
across satiation values. Rate declines typical of satiation 
would appear to reflect a lengthening of feeding pauses 
im p among bursts of feeding responses.—Jour- 
abstract. 
78607. Hammer, Lois R. (George Washington U.) 
Further hoarding preferences in hamsters. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 139-140.—Presents 
an extension of a previous experiment by L. Scelfo and 
1. Hammer (see PA, Vol. 44:3349) in which hamsters 
hoarded more sucrose than plain chow pellets. 8 female 
golden hamsters were presented with a wider range of 
novel materials in hoarding bins. The following pref- 
erences were shown: pellets flavored with citric acid over 
plain chow, sucrose over citric acid, and glass beads over 
sucrose, with a very high level of hoarding glass beads. 
While novelty may be a factor, some absolute qualitative 
preferences probably underlie the disposition to hoard. 
—Journal abstract. 

8608. Harrington, Gordon M. (U. Northern Iowa) 
Strain differences in open-field behavior of the rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 51-53. 

mts parameters of open-field behavior measures 

for 12 inbred strains of laboratory rats: ACI, A990, 
435322, F344, INR, IR, MNR, MNR-a, MR, TSI, TS3, 
and WAG, Strain differences were highly significant, 
with genetic drift in defecation attributed to selection 
pressures. An analysis of covariance was used to obtain 
не and environmental correlations. Results suggest 
it genetic factors underlying the relationship between 
Pes cation and ambulation in the open field involve 
physiological mechanisms different from those medi- 
ating environmental effects. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
© 8609. Hudgens, Gerald A., Chilgren, John D., & 
Darin Deborah D. (U.S. Army Aberdeen Research & 
lopment Center, Behavioral Research Lab., Ab- 
tions: MA Ground, Md.) Mother-infant interac- 
ino ffects of early handling of offspring on rat 
bioh ers’ open-field behavior. Developmental Psycho- 
(inicia 1972, Vol. 5(1), 61-70.—Studied the open-field 
offs Wiors of 157 Wistar rat mothers as a function of 
of роо. In the Ist experiment, mothers 
the o offspring were found to be less emotional in 
Боов field than control mothers. In the 2nd 
e ent control litters and litters handled during their 

н were fostered to mothers of nonhandled litters. 

is үй — and their new litters ае. 

7 ain until weaning 2 wk. later. Again, mothers 
which ш handled littere were less codici than 
Wn Which reared nonhandled litters. It is concluded 
offs Mothers are affected by early handling of their 
infant 1 that the direction of influence can be from 
Menon. mother, and that the effects of mother-infant 
тз are likely to be extremely complex.—Journal 

8610. Latané, Bibb; i loyd. 
шо State U.) варт social 
1972F оча! objects by rats. Psychonomic Science, 
day-ol E 2 Vol. 26(3), 171-172.—Housed 60 male 70- 
with a BE rogue Dawley albino rats alone, in pairs, Or 
open field 15 ball for 10 days. Ss were then placed in an 

Шон Ог 10 days and tested for attraction to tennis 

uto to other rats. Ss were more attracted to other rats 

ats imor enis balls, attraction to both balls and other 

ога sed over days, and housing with either a ball 

unfamili reduced attraction to the familiar but not the 
ar object.—Journal abstract. 
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8611. Monti, Peter M. (U. Rhode Island) Consum- 
matory behavior as a function of deprivation level of 
the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 
23-25.—Studied the relationship between strength of 
hunger drive and eating behavior in 38 female albino rats 
trained at 23 hr. of food deprivation and then tested at 
different deprivation intervals. Significant findings, 
showing an increase in eating behavior up to training 
level and a decrease thereafter, clearly support an 
associative interpretation of stimulus generalization as 
opposed to a strict drive position. Results are discussed 
in terms of the "associative" theory of W. Estes. 
Alternative mechanisms are suggested in terms of 
digestive mechanisms and cyclical functions in the 
rat.—Journal abstract. 

8612. Morlock, Gerald W., Erspamer, Richard T., & 
Meyer, Merle E. (Western Washington State Coll.) The 
effect of arousal on exploration in the rat. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 43-44.—Applied 
the optimal level of arousal hypothesis to the exploratory 
behavior of rats, as measured by approach to novel 
stimuli. 8 male Holtzman rats, whose current level of 
arousal had been depressed by optic enucleation and 
isolated living conditions, approached a novel stimulus, 
an unfamiliar human, to a significantly greater extent 
than 8 controls. Results support the optimal level of 
arousal hypothesis as an explanation of both general 
locomotor activity and exploratory behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

8613. Pearlman, Chester A. (Boston Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Mass.) Latent learning impaired by 
REM sleep deprivation. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 135-136.—Examined the hypothesis 
that Stage REM sleep may be involved in some forms of 
learning by studying the effects of Stage REM depri- 
vation in H. Blodgett's latent-learning situation. Ss were 
40 male albino rats in which Stage REM deprivation was 
interpolated between the rewarded trial and the trial of 
the following day. REM deprivation was further studied 
by confining the learning situation to a goalbox with no 
maze. Stage REM deprivation blocked the appearance of 
the latent-learning effect, suggesting that adaptive coping 
of this sort is dependent upon Stage REM sleep. (19 


f)—Journal abstract. 
ria d. & Royce, J. R. (U. Alberta, 
water 


8614. Poley, Wayne 
Edmonton, Canada) Alcohol consumption, 
consumption, and emotionality in mice. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 195-204. 
“Tested 95 F, mice for 1 mo. on a variety of tests of 
emotionality and activity. For a 2nd mo. Ss were given à 
choice of tap water of 10% ethanol for fluid consump- 
tion. 42 measures from emotionality testing were cor- 
related with 30 readings of alcohol and 30 readings of 
water consumption. Abosolute consumption of alcohol 
and the relationship between emotionality and alcohol 
consumption increased over the 30-day period. 3 major 

Jations over time were 


ifts in the pattern of corre г 
Ree sedie а 3-stage theory of fluid consump- 
tion in the 2-choice situation. High alcohol consumption 
in the last stage, which accounted for most of the 
correlations, is related to a pattern of emotionality 
involving high activity, low freezing, and low pue 
defecation. А construct of stress resistance 15 hypoth- 
esized to account for these relationships in conflict with 
classical drive-reduction theory. The Ist stage 15 con- 
sidered to be more compatible with classical drive- 
reduction theory. An intermediate or transition stage 1s 
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also involved with suggestions that this may be more 
complex for alcohol than water consumption, (27 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

8615. Price, Edward О. (State U. New York, Coll. of 
Forestry, Syracuse) Novelty-induced self-food dep- 
tivation In wild and semi-domestic deermice (Pero- 
myscus maniculatus bairdii). Behaviour, 1972, Vol. 
41(1-2), 91-104.—Studied differences in self-induced 
food deprivation in response to a novel environment in 
the offspring of 2 populations of deermice. 1 group was 
laboratory-maintained for 17 yr., the other field-caught. 
A significant reduction of food intake was observed for 
the wild genotype Ss but not for the semidomestic Ss. 
Controls for handling, social isolation, fostering, post- 
weaning, rearing environment, body weight, and activity 
indicated that these factors could not account for the 
results. It is concluded that the different reactions of the 
wild and semidomestic strains may be due to changes in 
the gene pool of the semidomestic Ss caused by a shift in 
selection pressures associated with the transition from 
field to laboratory environment. (German summary) (17 
ref.)—S, R. Goldstein. 

8616. Russell, Р. A. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) A note 
on Lester’s theory of exploratory behavior. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 161-162.—Reports 
some aspects of the defecation and ambulation behavior 
of rats in an open field which are difficult to reconcile 
with Lester's theory of exploratory behavior. Ss were 45 
male and female black hooded rats in a open-field 
Situation. To account for the sex difference in the 
correlation between the 2 measures, it is necessary to 
assume that females are more fearful than males, which 
does not accord with their defecation and ambulation 
scores. More critically, females show a negative defe- 
cation/ambulation correlation yet fail to explore more 

with repeated testing as predicted by the theory. Results 
suggest that it would be valuable to study developmental 
trends in learning of avoidance of stimuli other than 
shock and involving responses other than locomotion. 
—Journal abstract. 

8617. Tarte, Robert D. & Snyder, Ron L. (U. Nevada) 
Barpressing in the presence of free food as a 
function of food deprivation. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Е, eb), Vol. 26(3), 169-170.—Deprived 7 groups of 4 
female albino rats of food for 0, 12, 36, 48, 72, or 92 hr. 
after pressing a bar for food for 6 daily 1-hr sessions. Ss 
were then placed їп operant chambers and given a choice 
between barpressing and taking food from a dish 
containing 300 pellets. Results show a significant linear 
trend. In general, the longer that Ss were deprived of 
food, the more they preferred to press the bar for food 
over taking it freely from a dish,—Journal abstract. 

8618. vom Saal, Walter. (Princeton U.) Choice 
between stimuli previously presented Separately. 
Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 3(2), 209- 
222,—3 experiments examined the Choice behavior of 
naive male White King pigeons in a chamber with 2 
adjacent keys that could each be lit with either a red ora 
green dot. In each experiment Ss Ist received several 
Sessions of separate-stimulus training with only 1 color 
present on each trial, then a choice test with both colors 
present on each trial. Trials lasted a fixed period of time 
regardless of the number of pecks that occurred, with 
earned reinforcements presented at the end of the trial; 
no reinforcement was available during choice tests. 
When Separate-stimulus training was arranged so that 
more reinforcements occurred per unit time with S, 
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present than with S, present, either because responding 
was reinforced on a higher proportion or S, trials were 
shorter, S, was pecked more often on the subsequent 
choice test. When reinforcements per unit time with the 
stimulus present were held constant, a number of other 
variables had little or no effect on subsequent choice, 
including total number of trials presented, proportion of 
trials followed by reinforcement, trial length, and total 
number of reinforcements per session with each stim- 
ulus.—Journal abstract. , 

8619. Wilcove, W. Gi & Allison, James. (Indiana 
U.) Macro- and microbehavioral response to vis- 
cosity among rats licking saccharin. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 161—163.—Studied the 
effects of viscosity upon licking by providing 6 male 
Holtzman albino rats with thick and thin 4% saccharin 
solutions in separate l-hr sessions. Volumetric in- 
take/lick was greater for the thin solution and was the 
only measure affected by viscosity. As the session 
Progressed, the 2 solutions caused (a) comparable 
satiation effects, as evidenced by comparable decreases 
in several indices of the average rate of ingestion; (b) 
comparable decreases in the average duration of the lick; 
and (c) no reliable change in the average volumetric 
intake of the lick. Findings are related to earlier studies 
comparing liquid food and saccharin. Results indicate 
that differences produced by saccharin solutions are not 
fully attributable to their differential viscosity.—Journal 
abstract. эй 

8620. Wilz, Kenneth J. & Bolton, Ruth L. (Williams 
Coll.) Exploratory behavior in response to the spatial 
rearrangement of familiar stimuli. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Аив), Vol. 24(3), 117-118.—Conducted 2 
experiments, each using 16 young adult male Mongolian 
gerbils (Meriones unguiculatus) as Ss. Using an open- 
field situation, Ss were exposed to 1 or several stimuli in 
particular spatial relations to each other and to the walls 
of the container. Rearrangement of stimuli (or stimulus) 
subsequently evoked more exploration than did the 
control treatment. Total locomotion, number of ap- 
proaches to stimuli, and total time spent investigating 
them were all affected.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


8621. Bennett, Thomas L., Anton, Barry S., & Levitt, 
Lynn. (Colorado State U.) Stimulus relevancy ап 
transfer of perceptual learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 159-160.—Preexposed 46 Charles 
River albino rats reared in a visually sparse gno 
to stimuli which varied in their degree of relevancy to the 
to-be-discriminated stimuli: an equilateral triangle and? 
circle. It was found that for early experience with samun 
to facilitate perceptual learning, the preexposed stimuli 
must be of the same general class as” thet to-be- 
discriminated stimuli. Findings suggest that the ро 
transfer effect which follows preexposure to АШ 
results from identifying specific aspects of the stimuli 
rather than being due to a more general process P 
simply having had stimulus experience.—Journdl a 
stract. E tal 
8622. Blancheteau, Marc. (Lab. of Experimen is 
Psychology, Paris, France) “Motor hypothesis" in p 
in relation to the cue value and reward value o 
home cage proximity to the maze. Hon. 2 
Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 151-152.—Teste es 
occurrence of position habits in rats in the absenci 
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validly operating response or place cues. In experiments 
involving unsolvable orientation-problem situations in 
the alley T maze, 35 female Wistar CF albino rats 
developed a persistent motor hypothesis without any 
place orientation. In certain conditions proximity to the 
home cage and to other Ss in it exerted a subsidiary 
reinforcing effect of a social nature on motor responses 
of а given laterality, thus giving the false impression that 
the cage was a place cue in the spatial orientation of Ss 
looking for food in the maze.—Journal abstract. 

8623. Burešová, О. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) Statistical anal- 
ysis of weak to criterion learning. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 144-146.— Presents 
methods suggested for use in estimating the perform- 
ance of animals. 

8624. D'Amato, M. К. (Rutgers State U.) Sample 
familiarity and delayed matching in monkeys. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 179-180. 
—Trained 2 capuchin monkeys on 6 2-sample delayed 
matching-to-sample problems, with the delay interval 
teaching 24 sec. Although 1 stimulus (green) was 
common to all 6 problems, it was no more effective as a 
sample than the other 6 (form) stimuli with which Ss had 
far less experience. Test trials in which a new sample was 
formed by the superimposition of 2 of the 6 form stimuli 
(а) showed that Ss had discriminated among the 6 forms, 
(b) rendered unlikely the possibility that Ss’ matching 
behavior was controlled by overt mediating responses, 
and (c) provided no evidence that delay gradients are 
generated primarily by proactive interference.—/ournal 
abstract. 

8625. Freeman, Betty J. & Ray, Oakley S. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychology Research Lab., Nash- 
Ville, Tenn.) Strain, sex, and environment effects on 
?ppetitively and aversively motivated learning tasks. 
теща! Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 101- 
f —Reared 40 Zivic-Miller and 60 F344/f Mai strain 
ESA rats in either an enriched or isolated environment 
Kee 60 or 27 days. At maturity, independent groups of Ss 
M tested on both appetitively and aversively moti- 
Hus learning tasks. Results indicate that the effects of 
5 ny Tearing conditions on later behavior were both task 
nd strain specific, Passive avoidance and appetitively 
уак tasks were more sensitive to the early 

perience variable whereas active avoidance tasks were 
ns Sensitive to the genetic variable.—Journal abstract. 
p; 0626. Gardner, Eliot L. & Engel, Dennis R. (Albert 
sem Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Imitational and 
in the facilitatory aspects of ob: al learning 
Vol е laboratory rat. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), 
ae (1), 5-6. —Trained 60 male Long-Evans hooded 
shee a food-motivated leverpressing response by 
unde ational learning” or by trial-and-error learning 
thang conditions of social facilitation or isolation. Both 
tea pservational learning and social facilitation Ss 

me faster than did the isolated trial-and-error Ss. 
ob. Was no difference in speed of learning between the 
оз Tvational learning and social facilitation groups. It is 
кенеа that some previous studies purporting to 
daar не observational learning may have demon- 
stead (AUY facilitated. trial-and-error learning in- 

de ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Sin 7. Hoffman, Howard S., Eiserer, Leonard A. & 
been David. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Acquisition ot 
ulus Moral control by a stationary imprinting stim- 
* Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 146- 
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148.—Describes an experiment with 2 groups of 4 Khaki 
Campbell ducklings. For Group I, presentations of a 
stationary stimulus were intermixed with presentations 
of that same stimulus in motion. Group II was never 
exposed to the stimulus in motion. While presentation of 
the moving stimulus immediately suppressed distress 
vocalizations in Group I, the stationary stimulus only 
gradually acquired the capacity to exert this kind of 
control. In Group II, the stationary stimulus failed to 
develop control. Results are consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that moving objects provide stimulation that 
innately suppresses distress vocalizations in ducklings, 
and that motion itself can act as a UCS in bestowing 
suppressive characteristics upon the static features of 
objects that move—Journal abstract. 

8628. Martinek, Z., Lat, J., & Hartl, K. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) About 
the possibility of predicting the performance of 
adult guard dogs from early behaviour. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 149-150.—30 
Alsatian wolfdogs (German shepherds) trained for guard 
service demonstrated that successful guard dogs are 
those with a middle level of nonspecific excitability 
associated with an efficient inhibitory system. 

8629. Medin, Douglas L. (Rockefeller U.) Evidence 
for short- and long-term memory in monkeys. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 85(1), 
117-120.—Reanalyzed D. L. Medin’s previous study (see 
PA, Vol. 43:12608) with 9 experienced rhesus monkeys 
to determine existence of discrete short- and long-term 
components. Ss’ performance on a 16-choice indirect 
delayed-response task displayed an initial drop with time 
but approached an above-chance asymptote. A simple 
ae ааш both short- and long-term memory fits 
the data closely. Under a variety of conditions affecting 
estimates of the short-term com- 


U., Darmstadt, W. 
quantity of reward on the learning performance in 


quantity of reward. In the 2: 
reward duration constant, 
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8632. Vaughter, В. M., Smotherman, William, & 
Ordy, J. M. (Fordham U.) Development of object 
permanence in the infant squirrel monkey. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 34-38.—In- 
vestigated the development of the object concept in 3 
infant male squirrel monkeys as it related to response 
training in a Wisconsin General Test Apparatus. Piaget's 
methods for testing children were adapted to produce 2 
behavioral tests: an Object-permanence task and an 
Object-overpermanence task. Results support the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (a) the typical Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus Tesponse-training procedures assume 
that the $, from the outset, has a fully developed object 
concept; (b) the object concept develops in the infant 
Squirrel monkey; and (c) the development of object 
permanence in the infant squirrel monkey generally 
bon along the sequence described by Piaget.—Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 
8633. Brophy, James C. & Tremblay, Ann M. (Florida 
Technological U., Orlando) One-trial CER as a func- 
tion of shock intensity. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 13-14.—Used consummatory licking as 
the operant in a study of the effects of shock intensity on 
the acquisition of 1-trial CER. 21 Sprague-Dawley Tats 


served as Ss. Results indicate that acquisition was an Д 


increasing function of shock intensity. Ss in the low- 


8634. Domjan, Michael & Siegel, Shepard, McMaster 
U. Hamilton, Ontario, ma с ѕир- 
Pression following CS preexposure. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 11-12.—Evaluated both 
unconditioned and conditioned suppression in response 
to a preexposed CS in order to determine the extent to 


effective Conditioning on the Ist trial, but not 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. ek Sonia 
8636, Kremer, Edwin F. (State University Coll. New 


York, Brockport) Pr 
ulus; Psycho, Properties of a preexposed stim. 
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posure to a to-be-conditioned stimulus interfered with 
acquisition of a CER to that same stimulus. In the 2nd 
experiment, the preexposed stimulus produced greater 
disruption of an excitatory CR than an external- 
inhibition control when it was superimposed on an 
already established excitatory stimulus. These 2 exper- 
iments suggest that preexposure of a stimulus interferes 
not only with acquisition, but also with maintenance of 
excitatory responding. These results seem inconsistent 
with loss of salience notions of latent inhibition. 
—Journal abstract. 

8637. Millenson, J. R. & de Villiers, Peter A. (Oxford 
U., England) Motivational properties of conditioned 
Suppression. Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 
3(2), 125-137.—2 experiments, using male hooded rats 
(n = 6 and 3, respectively) as Ss, were performed to 
investigate the interaction of base-line appetitive drive 
and incentive on the conditioned suppression of in- 
Strumental behavior exhibited in the presence of a 
preaversive stimulus. In Exp. I, suppression of lever 
pressing of Ss working on an intermittent food rein- 
forcement schedule was considerably enhanced follow- 
ing partial satiation with food. In Exp. II, using a similar 
base line, suppression was Shown to be diminished by an 
increase in concentration of the base-line incentive. 
Results are consistent with the hypothesis that the 
instrumental Suppression of the CER is a consequence of 
an algebraic interaction of hunger with fear. (16 
ref.)J—Journal abstract, 

8638. Rudenko, L. P. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) O reaktsiyakh prednastroiki 
k predstoyashchei deytel'nosti u zhivotnykh. [An- 
ücipatory responses to imminent activity in animals.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 197 (Sep), Vol. 17(5), 47-57.—Dogs 
were classically conditioned to produce 2 different CRs 
to the same CS. Conditioned leg-lifting to the sound ofa 
buzzer, with electric shock as the UCS, was produced in 
the presence of another CS, the sound of an electric fan; 

e salivary response to the same buzzer was not 
accompanied by the fan. While the CR to the onset of 
the switching CS (onset or cessation of fan noise) is at Ist 
a phasic reflex resembling the phasic reflex to the CS 
Proper, it gradually loses its phasic character and 
becomes a tonic reflex Serving as preparatory set for the 
following activity (CS to buzzer). This tonic reflex may 
then no longer be observed visually but may be recorded 
electromyographically. Against the background of the 
tonic reflex, the phasic reflex that follows it (e.g., the 
avoidance response Proper) occurs easily and on time. 
Conditioning of the tonic reflex occurs faster than that of 
the phasic reflex. When avoidance conditioning was 
changed to the other leg, interference occurred since the 
tonic reflex shifted to the other leg while the phasic reflex 
continued operating in the Ist one. (English summary) 
(32 ref) E Zusne. > 

8639. Smith, Billy L, (Dyersburg State Community 
Coll., Tenn.) Irrelevant stimuli and response rate for 
a pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 
103-104.—Determined, in Exp. I, that a novel irrelevant 
distractor (a green light on the pecking key) interrupted 
ongoing pecking behavior in 3 naive pigeons. After many 
Presentations of the distractor, its interrupting effect 
ceased and pecking rate returned to its predistraction 
level. In addition, generalization of the habituation- 
training effect occurred to stimuli similar to the distrac- 
tor. Results of Exp. II show the habituated stimulus also 
had no distracting effect on responding to a subsequently 
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established discriminative stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

8640. Ulm, Ronald К. & Cicala, George A. (U. 
Delaware) Reliable immobility and activity enhance- 
ment are produced by a fear CS. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 143-144.—Extinction test pres- 
entations to 24 male Wistar rats in 3 shock groups (0, .5, 
and 3 sec duration) of a CS previously paired with shock 
produced initial immobility. The latter quickly yielded to 
activity enhancement when these comparisons were 
made with either a pre-CS activity measure or the 
activity of a nonshocked control. An explanatory model 
km 2 activity modifying factors is proposed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Discrimination 


8641. Beach, Frank A. & Herman, Louis M. (U.S. 
Naval Undersea Research & Development Center, 
Kailua, Hawaii) Preliminary studies of auditory 
problem solving and intertask transfer by the 
ане dolphin. Psychological Record, 1972(Win), 

ol, 22(1), 49-62.— Tested 2 Atlantic bottlenose dolphins 
with 2 simultaneous sound stimuli as diseriminanda in 
successive reversal training (SRT) and discrimination 
den set (DLS) paradigms. The Ist S was tested in the 
D ег SRT-DLS, and the 2nd in the order DLS-SRT. 

oth demonstrated progressive improvement over suc- 
ceive reversals under SRT, with the DLS-SRT S 
"E fewer errors per reversal and achieving almost 

0, е as many reversals within the fixed number of trials 
a Popovi neither S clearly formed a discrimi- 
noble earning set within the 180 different auditory 
SRT lems administered, there was evidence that the prior 
“i penence of 1 S facilitated some aspects of its 
ices: DLS performance. The failure in DLS is 
rable feat terms of the marginal levels of within- 

8642. earning evidenced. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Halifax. Beale, I. L. & Williams, R. J. (Dalhousie U., 
кота Scotia, Canada) Experimental control of 
lateral ift during tests for interocular transfer of a 
ела mirror-image discrimination. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 7-8—Trained 14 mono 
Gave ang homing pigeons to peck a key when it 
a 45? р a line sloping at 135° but not when it displayed 
pecks ine. During training, the key could be operated by 
Were aive the left side only. Tests for interocular transfer 
USER ED with either the left or right sides of the key 

e I Changing the location of displaced pecking on 
(beak hi сев training and interocular transfer testing 
interoc l t) had a marked effect on the extent to which 
Sómess A. mirrorimage reversal occurred. However, 
the ire showed interocular reversal without a change in 
shift ig ОП of displaced pecking, indicating that 
abstract not crucial to interocular reversal —Journal 
в. Bennett, Thomas L. Levitt, Lyn, & Anion 
single ¢ (Colorado State U.) Effect of exposure to a 

Ha Stimulus on transfer of perceptual learning. 

eee & Motor Skills, 1972(Арг), Vol. 34(2), 559- 
Sparse Teexposed 36 albino rats reared in a visually 
tobe dia ronment to either both, 1, or neither of the 
early Eh ней stimuli. Both groups which received 
in оов experience learned the discrimination task 

nitro} icantly fewer trials than did the nonex| 
ере, 8700р, and the group which received early 
Pree nce with both stimuli was superior to the group 

Posed to only 1 of the stimuli. Results imply that 
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greatest facilitation by early experience of later dis- 
crimination learning will occur if $ is allowed to compare 
the to-be-discriminated stimuli in his rearing environ- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

8644. В. А. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Fi of houselight interruption as a dimension 
for inhibitory generalization testing. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 249-251.—Trained 6 
homing pigeons under free operant successive-discrim- 
ination conditions in which the discriminative stimuli 
were initially steady and pulsed noise and subsequently 
were steady houselight (positive stimulus) and flashing 
houselight (negative stimulus). Discrimination was poor 
under the Ist set of conditions but developed rapidly 
with the 2nd set of stimuli. On reaching criterion in the 
discrimination involving the flashing houselight, a 
generalization test was given in which a number of 
different frequencies of houselight interruption were 
presented, both at full and reduced amplitude. The 
regularity of the negative gradients obtained indicate 
that this provided a suitable dimension for the study of 
inhibitory generalization.—Journal abstract. 

8645. Ceraso, John; London, & Wallace, 
Richard. (Rutgers State U., Inst. for Cognitive Studies) 
Discrimination learning as probability learning. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 
71-71.—Hypothesized that 30 female albino Charles 
River rats, in discriminating between places where food 
is found in a T-maze, would come to prefer the side 
associated with the higher probability of food. Results 
support the hypothesis, indicating that this sensitivity to 
the probability of reinforcement was not caused bya 
combination of the absolute number of reinforcements. 


French summ ournal abstract. 
: "9646. etl A С. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
rant discrim- 


jon of petis m P 
i lor remained unchanged, an 
Exp. II with 2 Ss, the key color serie ale 
In Exp. III with 
mixed order separated 
d with colors that 


ersed daily. Schedule control developed rapidly, д 
“errorless reversals” never occ’ 
“errorless reversals” 

)—Journal abstract. 


i is di d. (20 ref. 
Mo exe : Gilbert, Ronald F., & Seaver, 


29-31.—Used 40 albino female rats 
differential Lorie involving var 
presentation of I n СЕ 

nly in the startbox; (b) in the 
sir es pic er instrumental response chain; 
the entire instrumental response chain, 


ised. A 4th group 
but only after пе an cant se Results indicate 


ondiscriminative controls. х 
md ts of differential presentation of the 
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discriminative cues were on performance to S- and that 
this effect occurred only when stimulus onset coincided 
with the initiation of the response.—Journal abstract. 

8648. Eckerman, David A., McGourty, David P., & 
Shonfeld, Randy Е. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) A 
comparison of models relating successive to simul- 
taneous measures of stimulus control. Learning & 
Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 3(2), 223-236—6 White 

eaux pigeons were trained to peck at a 135° line 
(S+) and not to peck at a 45° line (S-). Training, given 
in a 2-key operant chamber, included both successive 
and simultaneous presentations of S+ and 8—. Extinc- 
tion and maintained generalization tests were sub- 
sequently given to measure rate of responding to S+, 
and S-, and 3 intermediate line orientations. Stimuli 
were presented singly on some trials and were paired on 
others. Rate of responding to a stimulus decreased both 
as it deviated from S-- and as the stimulus with which it 
was paired approached S+. Responding to the members 
of each stimulus pair was predicted by mathematical 
models, from rates of responding to the stimuli when 
presented singly. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8649. Giurintano, Leo P., Schadler, Margaret, & 
Thomas, David R. (U. Colorado) Angularity prefer- 
ences and stimulus orthogonality in pigeons. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5) 273-275. 
—Gave 72 pigeons single-stimulus training for variable- 
interval reinforcement. Ss were then tested for gener- 
alization (preference) with a White line on a dark 
surround at angles of 90 (vertical), 60, and 30°. The 
training stimuli were a white light, a very dim white light, 
a green light, or a white dot on a dark surround. Any 
preexperimental preference for a given line angle should 
have been reflected in all groups; however, no such 


Psychonomic Science, 
—Describes a study in which 16 Eastern painted turtles 


rats. Learning & Motivation, 
148-161.—In Exp. I, 30 White Carneaux pigeons trained 
on a multiple variable-interval, extinction Schedule, 
showed a positive contrast effect by comparison with 
control groups trained with S+ only, provided that the 
interval between stimulus presentations was short (10 
sec,), but not when it was long (60 sec.). Positive contrast 
also occurred more readily with an easier discrimination, 
and its appearance was high : 
temporary appearance of transient contrast effects. 
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Although a longer interval between trials produced an 
overall increase in rate of responding in Ss trained only 
with S+, it was suggested that this at best represented a. 
different type of contrast effect. In Exp. II, 18 male 
hooded rats showed positive contrast to S+ when S- Was 
correlated with a lower frequency of reinforcement, but 
not when it was correlated with à reduced magnitude of 
reinforcement. Results are discussed in terms of frus- 
tration theory. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

8652. O'Grady, Richard S. & Jennings, Joseph W. (U. 
Montana) A comparison of olfactory and visual cue 
utilization in laboratory rats. Psychological Record, 
1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 75-82.—Simultaneously or se- 
quentially presented 80 male Long-Evans hooded rats 
with pairs of relevant brightness and odor cues in a 
2-choice discrimination problem. Ss learned to use 
brightness and odor cues equally and at the same rate, Ss 
showed an unconditional general preference for darker 
areas.—Journal abstract. 

8653. Poole, Jean & Lander, D. G. (Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) The pigeon's concept 
of pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 
157-158.—Trained 3 homing pigeons to discriminate 
between the presence and absence of a pigeon in 
photographic displays projected on a response key. 
Irrelevant cues were reduced as much as possible, while 
the differences between the Objects were of sufficient 
Variety and complexity to ensure that mastery of the 
discrimination would require the use of a concept. Ss 
learned this discrimination very rapidly. On a test given 
following training, the Ss showed almost complete 
transfer to new displays containing fancy breeds of 
pigeons and showed significantly less transfer to new 
displays containing other species of birds. Results 
indicate that discrimination was based on a concept of 
"pigeon."—Journal abstract. 

8654. Rees, Rod & Schrier, Allan M. (Western 
Washington State Coll.) S + and S- control in Macaca 
fascicularis using a discriminative switching pro- 
Cedure. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 
9-10.—Trained 4 male Philippine cynomolgus monkeys 
using a discriminative switching procedure in which S+ 
and S- were never presented simultaneously, but in 
Which the S could switch back and forth between the 2 
before making a choice response. 5 + and S- substitution 
tests were conducted following problems in which a 
relatively large number of training trials were given. 
Results indicate that S- control was sufficient to 
maintain discriminative performance at the level at- 
tained during training and that S+ control was consid- 
erably weaker. Contrasting results from previous exper- 
iments using the simultaneous procedure and fewer 
training trials are discussed in terms of observing 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

8655. Sayner, Richard B. & Davis, Roger T. (U. South 
Dakota) Significance of sign in an S-R separation 
problem. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Арг), Vol. 
3402), 671-676.—Trained 8 stumptail, 4 rhesus, and 1 
pigtail monkey to discriminate between identical squares 
of Masonite, 13 in. apart, using cues provided either by 
variable positions of a pointer or by position relevant 
signs attached to the pointer. Signs facilitated per- 
formance, but the effect did not transfer to the no-sign 
condition, In a 2nd experiment, 10 rhesus monkeys de 
trained in a similar paradigm but with a raisin d 
rather than a sign attached to the pointer. High levels o 
performance were attained with the raisin present, but 
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when Ss were tested with the pointer alone their as a result of stepping down ind i 
performance was very poor.- -Journal abstract. , response. Both vici dede ы им ма И 
8656. Southall, Philip F. & Long, Charles J. (Memphis components were involved in this passive avoidance 
State U.) Odor stimuli, training procedures, and performance, though the former was the more important. 


rlormance in а T-maze. Psychonomic Science, 1971 


(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 4-6 Reports results which demon- —suppo 
strate that 12 male Sprague-Dawley rats could use odor garding 


А delay-of-punishment gradient was obtained which 
rted this conclusion, but earlier conclusions re- 
CER incubation in this task were not supported. 


cues to learn a T-maze discrimination task, supporting —Journal abstract. 


previous findings. Only a very small quantity of dried 


food (45 mg.) was needed to supply odor for the U., Lennoxville, Q 
discrimination. Results suggest that the use of odor cues а! 


arising from food reinforcement can occur during initial 


training in a T-maze and is not dependent on training 1971(Oct), 
procedures which Ist require animals to use strong odor pigs 
stimuli to make a discrimination. No definite conclusion box. 


àbout the role of animal odors as cues for a discrim- 
ination was possible.—Journal abstract. 

8657. Traupmann, Kenneth L. & Wong, Paul T. (U. 
Texas) CRF pretraining and differential magnitude 
discrimination. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
24(1), 20-21.—Gave CRF pretraining to 14 male albino 


Holtzman rats in a black alley, which became either the compart: 
ашы ог the negative stimulus in a subsequent flooding 
EDIT based on differential magnitudes of response 
ard. Discrimination developed more rapidly when the abstract. 
8662. Clay-Finley, Anne. (Veterans Administration 

Hosp., Miami, 


8658. Wilkie, Donald M. (U. British Columbia, on 


black alley became the negative stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 


Vancouver, Canada) The peak shift and behavioral 


contrast: Effects of discrimination training With vacation effec 
male hooded 


Med reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
iz Vol. 26(5), 257-258.— Initially reinforced 5 white 
ees according to a variable-interval 1-тіп 
simuli e for pecking during 2 successively alternating 
for i (line tilts of 0 and +45°). When the rein- 

cement associated with the +45° line was later 


vacations 
of 4 an 
of 1, 2, 0 
attributed to a 


8661. Baum, Morrie & Higgins, Jocelyn A. (Bishop’s 


uebec, Canada) Extinction of an 
ise using response prevention 


in the guinea pig. Psychonomic Science, 


) 

Vol. 25(1), 3-4.—Trained 36 female guinea 
d shock in а l-way Miller-type avoidance 
Ss were then given conventional extinction trials 
with the shocker disconnected. Just prior to extinction, 
Ss were divided into 3 different groups and were given 
either no treatment (immediate extinction), 15 min. of 
flooding (response prevention), or a 15-min period in a 
neutral situation. (Flooding consisted of thwarting the 
avoidance response while forcing $ to remain in the fear 
ment.) Results parallel those obtained with rats: 
led to more rapid extinction of the avoidance 

than did the other manipulations.—Journal 


Fla.) The effects of length of vacation 
nt avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 
115-117.—Investigated post- 


ts on response and shock rates of 3 naive 


rats in a maintained nondiscriminated 


adigm. Response rates increased and 
i ‚ 3-, 4-, and 6-day 


from daily scheduled 6-hr sessions. Vacations 


d 6 days had more pronouncee € 
г 3 days. Increase in avoidance rate was 


positive contrast effect arising from the 


delayed by 2 sec., the rate of responding during that à 
^ scheduling of extra nonavoidance sessions.—Journal 


щш decreased. The rate of responding during the 0 
ne increased (behavioral contrast). Subsequent gener 


айзан х 
lization testing оп the line-tilt continuum revealed a б 
(McMaster 


aed area shift away from the +45° line —Journal 


Domjan, Michael & Wilson, Nancy E. 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Specificity 
nsequence in aversion learning in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Е\ 
145.—In a study by J. 


eb), Vol. 26(3), 143- 


Garcia and R. Koelling (see PA, 
ting a flavored 


Avoidance & Escape Vol. 40:4002), rats poisoned after inges 
f audiovisual cues subsequently 


8659. Anism : G u. solution in the presence © 
an, Hymie & Waller, T. Gary- ( avoided only the taste stimulus, 


Waterloo, Ontari 
] tario, C. ffects inescapable peek 
Maece Ee learned to avoid only the audiovisu: 


whereas shocked rats 
al cues. The present 


shock upon s i 1 “ 
О САЙН neh study attempted to replicate these findings in 2 exper- 
ith a to! 


i 
ng in two strains of rats. Psychonomic Science, 


as н ` 
етеме unsignaled shock exposure acquires а 
quent 1-way avoidance response more rea: 


no di 
оо оска Ss of the same strains. In addition, the а roach 1 2и 
active Holtzman Ss required fewer trials to reach ment of ingestion 7 e 

1 CS was present 


tl М 

оа оюйбасе criterion and were more resistant to 

intersho dup Sasco Ss. Movement ratings taken during 

his ck intervals in pretraining were gi edic 
Sequent avoidance performance. Results indicate 


tl 
at response repertoire changes during prior shock 564. Fre 
Administratio! 


exposure influenced subsequent 1-way avoidance learn- uen 
E in mice. Life Sciences, 1971(Dec), Vol. 


‚ 1343-1349 ^ Shuttle box learning in mice 


i 
n8—Journal abstract. 


8660. Barcik, J. D. т ol 
. D. (Windham Coll) Step-down а 

passive avoidance: c inde йс, avoidance? 1003, Pi- D 

Vchonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 210), 27-28. declined wi 

i retention of this 


—Tested specific response inhibition Vs- CER contri- 


Utions to this x < 
id passive avoidance performance 
Providing footshock to 50 male Charles River rats either 
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1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 101-102.—16 Holtzman and 16 iments with а, 
i major change 1m 
atory CSs were 


i an nongust 
vA s and ingestive behaviors 


ood predictors not 


th advancin| 


tal of 48 male Sprague-Dawley rats. 1 


conditons was employed: 
presented in the absence of 


associative process. (The taste 


т, Don W. (Veterans 
ille, Fla.) The effect of 
ion of shuttle box 


ng age from 3-15 mo. The 
task decreased progressively with 


increasing ас! i 1 e inte 
ance by Бач nt with time was demon- 
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strable when the age at retention testing was constant (15 
mo.) as well as when the age at acquisition was constant 
(3 mo.) Therefore, the progressive impairment of 
retention with advancing age could not be explained by 
impaired acquisition which occurs with advancing age. 
The rate of forgetting was similar at 3-9 mo. and 9-15 
mo. It is concluded that retention decreases only 
proportionately to the acquisition-retention time interval 
and is not accelerated by the effects of aging per 
se.—Journal summary. 

8665. Grote, Frederick W. & Brown, Robert T. 
(Western Washington State Coll) Rapid learning of 
passive avoidance by weanling rats: Conditioned 
laste aversion. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
25(3, 163-164.—Allowed 18 weanling Long-Evans 
hooded rats to drink lithium chloride (LC) solution, a 
drug which induces visceral upset, at 22 (conditioning) 
and 25 (testing) days of age. Intake of LC in testing was 
significantly below that in conditioning, indicating that 
the rats learned not to drink the aversive fluid after 1 
exposure and that weanling rats can rapidly learn to 
Шы pattem responses.—Journal abstract. 

666. Hurwitz, Harry M., Hermann, Thom, & Seifert, 
Ron. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Deterioration of 
avoidance during a preshock Signal. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 148-150.— Presented a 
l-min signal followed by unavoidable shock to 6 female 
hooded rats whose behavior was being maintained by a 
free operant avoidance schedule. Measures of the 
response and shock rate before, during, and after 
presentation of the signal were obtained. Although the 
Tesponse rates during successive periods of the signal 


8667. Hurwitz, Harry M. & Roberts, A. E. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Time-out as a determinant of rate oí 
response and rate of avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 131-133.—Trained 2 female 


were returned to the open field 30 sec., 1. min., 10 min., 


pretreatment levels, and the magnitude of this reduction 
Increased with increases in treatment-test interval. 
Results clearly show that the incubation effect is not 
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peculiar to situations in which footshock Serves as the 
noxious stimulus.—Journal abst 

8670. Rossi, Raymond & Rilling, Mark. 
State U.) Effects of shock f 
avoidance responding 
Science, 1971(Dec), 
experiment with 3 
Herrnstein and P. 
shock-reduction pai 
was increased, whil 
constant. Ss depre: 


requency reduction on 
in the pigeon. Psychonomic 
Vol. 25(5), 267-268.— Conducted an 
white Carneaux pigeons using К. 
Hineline's (see PA, Vol. 40: 
radigm. The postshock prob; 
е postresponse probability was held 
ssed a treadle which reduced the 
probability of shock. Results show that as postshock 
Probability increased, response rate increased and Ss 
spent less time on the postshock program. Response rate 
was highest and length of time between a shock and an 
effective response lowest when the difference between 
postresponse probabilities was greatest. 
lly confirm Herrnstein and Hineline's 
results, indicating the their findings with rats can be 
generalized to pigeons.—Journal abstract. 

8671. Sutker, Louis W, 
The effect of initial 
radiation-induced a 
Psychonomic Science, 
—Attempted to assess the a. 


postshock and 
Results genera 


(Loyola U., New Orleans, La.) 
laste preference on subsequent 
versive conditioning to saccha- 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 
mount of conditioned 
amount of initial preference within a 
le preferred substance and within the radiation- 
ning paradigm. 50 male albino 
2-h' access to 2 water bottles, 1 
d the other containing a 1% 
harin. After a stable saccharin 
preference developed, Ss were exposed to a total of 104г 
f ionizing radiation while allowed access to the 
saccharin solution alone. P. 
showed a decided sh 
across all Ss. Ss w 
saccharin preference showe 
avoidance relative to Ss 
preference.—Journal abstract, 


aversion to the 


duced aversive conditio; 
rats were given 5 days of 
containing tap water an 
solution of sodium sace 


‘ostirradiation preference 
ift away from saccharin preference 
wed a high preirradiation 
Ч a higher postirradiation- 
with a low-preirradiation 
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8672. Coulson, Grant; Koffer, Kenneth, & Coulson, 
ie. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, Can. 
sity by rats in a two-choice 
ation. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug). 
145-146.—4 food-deprived naive male 
еу albino rats were given a choice between 
ing either lever after a food pellet delivery 
period of variable length which ended with 
iding neither lever had been pressed in the 
g 1 lever delivered a pellet more 
pressing the other. Responses were 
ted to the lever producing pellets more 
ults indicate that Ss distinguished be- 
nsities and maximized them even when no 
ately reinforced by being followed 


n of pellet den 


often than did 
generally alloca’ 
frequently. Res 
tween pellet de 
Tesponse was immedi: 
by a pellet.—Journa, 
dson, Arnold B. (Smith Kline & French 
Iphia, Pa.) Factors affecting keypress 
by rats in the presence of free food. 
іс Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 135-137. 
4 food-deprived male Charles River rats to 
10 times/food reinforcement. Ss exhibited 
behavior characteristic of this Schedule of reinforcement 
consecutive sessions, during which 
freely available. Results indicate this 


responding 


1 Psych 
1, 3, or 8 hr. later, and their activity levels recorded. “Trained. 


versive treatment Significantly reduced activity from key press 


for at least 87 
identical food was 
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behavior to be primarily a function of prior conditioning, 
varying predictably following satiation and nonrein- 
forcement.—Journal abstract. 

8674. Griffin, Patrick & Cooper, A. M. (U. Alabama) 
Behavioral contrast resulting from a change in 
sucrose concentration. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 2-3.— Trained 3 male Holtzman albino 
rats to respond on a 2-component multiple schedule with 
identical variable-interval 1.5-min components for 32% 
sucrose reinforcement. Subsequent reduction in the 
sucrose concentration. of reinforcement to 8% in 1 
component resulted in positive behavioral contrast for 2 
Ss. Response rate facilitation was observed in both 
components for the 3rd S.—Journal abstract. 

8675. McCausland, Donald F. & Daniels, Kenneth R. 
(U. Wyoming) Conditioned reinforcement strength 
as a function of the pattern of reward and non- 
reward. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 
273-274.— Presented 50% reinforcement to 2 groups of 
10 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats for responding in 
the presence of a light stimulus. For 1 group, there were 
long runs of reinforced and nonreinforced stimulus 
presentations; for the other group, the runs were short. 
Response latencies indicate that the reinforcement 
pattern was not discriminated. A test for CR strength 
revealed that the stimulus acquired more strength in the 
group which had experienced longer runs.—Journal 
abstract. 

8676. Mellgren, Roger L. (U. Oklahoma) Positive 
pnd negative contrast effects using delayed rein- 
ent Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 3(2), 
d 3.—In Exp. 1, 4 groups of male albino Sprague- 
all ey rats (N = 32) received either 2 pellets (L) or 22 
ie (H) in 2 successive phases in a straight runway, 
a е0 вео delay of reinforcement. The sequences of 
am ard magnitudes were HL, HH, LH, and LL. Signif- 
л т positive (LH уз. НН) and negative (HL vs. LL) 
alb rast effects were obtained. Exp. П with 16 male 
SA Sprague-Dawley rats, utilizing only an increase in 
a ат magnitude (1-8 pellets) and an unshifted control 
109 р, both received delayed reinforcement, confirmed 
pai contrast effect observed in Exp. I. The 
PaL contrast effect was discussed in terms of the 
Uu e inhibition generated by the use of delayed 

aae pnt auna abstract. 

Coll 77. Shanab, Mitri E. & Biller, Jack D. (Fresno State 
ioi) hosltive contrast in the runway obtained 
reQwing a shift in both delay and magnitude of 
179-184 Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 3(2), 
xe А 2 X 3 design was run in which independent 
Bollo of rats received either a small or large Tew: 

Sum xa " delay of either 0, 15, or 30 sec. Then all Ss 
dn n large reward after a 15-sec delay. No positive 
ула. was obtained аз a result of either a simple 
КА 5 shift in magnitude or simple decrease in delay of 
CP But a reliable positive contrast effect was 
еа when Ss were shifted from small reward 
Sites: after long delay (30 sec.), to large reward given 

р te delay (15 sec.).—Journal abstract. 
testy - Waag, Wayne L., Tyler, Dolores M., & 
oni (Texas Technological U.) Sucrose concentra- 
аата the magnitude of а һ in a conflict 
2648! on. Psychonomic Science, 1971024), Vol. 24(1), 
steal —Trained 24 male albino Holtzman rats on à 

ne mah „alley runway after 3 days of 23-hr water 
eith vation. During acquisition, Ss were reinforced with 
er distilled water or a 4 or 16% sucrose solution. 
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Following acquisition, Ss received shock as they entered 
the goalbox. A derived measure of approach magnitude 
was obtained for 4 successive days of conflict testing. 
Significant differences were obtained on Day 1, indi- 
cating the magnitude of approach to be greater for Ss 
хета a sugar solution as a reinforcer.—Journal 
abstract. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


8679. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. (Purdue U.) Enhance- 
ment of rats’ single-alternation performance by high 
food deprivation. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(1), 10-12.—Trained 20 male Holtzman albino rats in 
a straight alley with a single-alternation schedule of 
reward and nonreward under either high or low (11 or 20 
gm/day) food deprivation. Ss under high deprivation 
were superior in patterning performance to those under 
ow deprivation, the form of this result differing over 
Segments of the alley. In the goal segment, high- 
deprivation Ss ran faster on rewarded trials than 
low-deprivation Ss, while in the start segment, high- 
deprivation Ss ran more slowly on nonrewarded trials 
than low-deprivation Ss. It is suggested that increasing 
food deprivation increases the reward value of food and 
the aversiveness of nonreward.—Journal abstract. 

8680. Cherek, D. R. & Heistad, G. T. (U. Minnesota) 
Fixed-interval-induced aggression. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 7-8.—Presented 3 male 
White Carneaux pigeons with live target birds during 
periods of fixed-interval (FI) food reinforcement. The 
procedure was an ABAB design consisting of alternating 
conditions of no reinforcement and FI 60-sec rein- 
forcement. Attacks largely occurred between reinforce- 
ment and the Ist response which initiated the next FI. 
The interreinforcement distribution of attack responses 
changed over successive sessions.—Journal abstract. 

8681. Kello, John E. (Duke U.) The reinforcement- 
omission effect on fixed-interval schedules: Frus- 
tration or Inhibition? Learning & Motivation, 1972 
(May), Vol. 3(2), 138-147.—Both the frustration hy- 
pothesis and the temporal inhibition hypothesis сап be 
applied to the reinforcement-omission effect on fixed- 
interval (FI) schedules. The 2 competing accounts make 
opposite predictions about the magnitude of the response 
elevation following stimuli presented in lieu of rein- 
forcement, as a function of their similarity to rein- 
forcement. The 2 positions were tested by comparing the 
responding of 2 male White Carneaux pigeons on an FI 
schedule following nonreinforcement stimuli varying in 
number of common elements with the reinforcement 
event. Responding was found to be lowest following 
t events most similar to reinforcement, 

al inhibition account of the FI 
effect. The importance of the 


in other expe Ud 
ref.)—Jouri нисе Gary. (Arizona State 


their average interre: 
sec. Both the relative res| 


xxt: d 
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amount of time spent on each schedule matched the 
relative rate of reinforcement, as it varied from 36-2%. 
Preference became extreme when the changeover delay 
was increased from 2-5 sec. but matching was still 
obtained.—Journal abstract. 

8683. Kramer, Thomas J. & Rodriguez, Maria. (St. 
Louis U.) The effect of different operants on spaced 
responding. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
25(3), 177-178.—Trained 3 female albino rats to emit 2 
operants, either touching a bar or licking an empty water 
tube, for water reinforcement on a reinforcement 
schedule which reinforced responses spaced at least 10 
sec. from the previous response. Results indicate that the 
efficiency of responding, in terms of the number of 
responses made for each reinforcement, was reduced for 
the response which was similar to the consummatory 
response involved in reinforcement (licking) compared to 
the efficiency with the other response (touching). Results 
indicate that the operant is an important variable, 
particularly where temporally delayed responding is 
involved.—Journal abstract. 

8684. Miller, Jay S. (U. Maryland) Effects of a 
fixed-ratio schedule of brief stimulus presentations 
on responding maintained by concurrent DRL 
Schedules of reinforcement. Psychonomic | Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 122-124.— Trained 4 adult male 
White Carneaux pigeons to stability under a concurrent 
DRL-DRL schedule of reinforcement. In Phase A, every 
10th response in 1 component produced a brief (.5-зес) 
magazine cycle, resulting їп а sharp but transient 
increase in response rate. Time allocation between the 2 
components was little affected. In Phase B, every 10th 
response in both components produced a brief stimulus. 
Responses were reinforced with food under a DRL 
schedule in only 1 component. Response rate in the 
component in which only brief stimuli were available 
dropped to near 0. Results contrast with other studies in 
which high rates of responding were maintained in | 
component of a multiple schedule in which only brief 
stimuli were presented.—Journal abstract. 

8685. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Effects 
of deprivation and prefeeding on variable interval 
responding. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
25(3), 141-142.— Studied 3 adult male White Carneaux 
pigeons with long operant conditioning histories under a 
variable interval schedule as deprivation was varied. 
Periods of food deprivation up to 72 hr. and prefeeding 
up to 20 gm. of food had little effect upon responding. 1 
S did show a significant decrease in responding following 
a 10% increase in body weight. Findings indicate that 
variable interval responding in pigeons can become 
relatively insensitive to changes in deprivation.—Journal 
abstract. 

8686. Rashotte, Michael E. (Florida State U.) Influ- 
ence of partial reinforcement of running on the 
extinction of continuously reinforced barpressing in 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 145— 
147.—2 experiments with 24 90-day-old Sprague-Dawley 
and 12 90-day-old Flow Research Tats, respectively, 
show that resistance to extinction of continuously 
reinforced barpressing is not increased by partial 
reinforcement of runway running and that, in general, 
reinforcement manipulations related to 1 response have 
та on the other—Journal abstract. 

- Rashotte, Michael E., Adelman, Leonard, & 
Dove, L, Duane. (Florida State U.) [Influence of 
percentage-reinforcement on Tunway running of rats.] 
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Learning & Motivation, 1972(May), Vol. 3(2), 194- 
208.—20 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats ran for CRF 
in a runway for 160 trials prior to being trained for 176 
trials with CRF, or with 1 of 3 precentage reinforcement 
(PR) schedules: 75, 50, or 2595. АП Ss then were retrained 
with CRF for 80 trials. Individual S data showed a 
variety of relationships between asymptotic PR and CRF 
speed in both the initial and final portions of the runway, 
and this variety was masked in the averaging of data 
across Ss. The individual S data were seen as consistent 
with suggestions that (a) a PR schedule allows for 
differential reinforcement of running speeds, so that final 
performance is determined by the specific speeds 
reinforced during training; and (b) a shift from CRF to 
PR leads to an increase in running speed, if an increase is 
physically possible and the percentage of reinforcement 
is not too low. Data were not consistent with the account 
of asymptotic performance on PR and CRF schedules 
that has evolved from frustration theory. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8688. Sacks, Robert A., Kamil, Alan C., & Mack, 
Richard. (U. Massachusetts) The effects of tixed-ratio 
sample requirements on matching to sample in the 
pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 
291-293.—Trained 8 male White Carneaux pigeons on a 
0-delay matching-to-sample task in which 1, 10, 20, or 40 
responses were required to the sample before presen- 
tation of the comparison stimuli. Results indicate 
increased speed of acquisition as a direct function of the 
fixed ratio sample requirement. In addition, increasing 
the number of required sample responses facilitated 
performance in both delayed matching and in a transfer 
task in which novel stimuli were introduced. These 
results are discussed in terms of the strengthening of 
mediating events associated with each sample.—Journal 
abstract. 

8689. Topping, Jeff S., Pickering, John W., & 
Jackson, Jerry A. (Mississippi State U.) Efficiency of 
DRL responding as a function of response effort. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 149-150. 
—Tested the hypothesis that requiring Ss to expend 
Breater force to operate a key would result in greater 
efficiency. Using 2 groups of 3 naive male White King 
pigeons, 1 group was required to emit a key peck of at 
least 45-g force to operate the response key, while the 
2nd had to respond with 15 g. Results indicate that the 
45-g Ss were significantly more efficient than the 15-g Ss, 
although this finding was not due to the former Ss 
ability to inhibit responding.—Journal abstract. 

8690. Williams, Ben A. (Colorado Coll.) Fixed ratio 
schedule of reinforcement as a determinant of 
Successive discrimination reversal learning іп the 
Pigeon. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 
143-144.—R equired 12 White Carneaux pigeons, trained 
On a series of blue-green discrimination reversals and 
then on a series of red-yellow discrimination reversals, to 
emit either 1 or 15 pecks/trial. Those Ss with the fixed 
ratio 15 requirement improved more rapidly across 
successive reversals for both problems, with the Webs 
nitude of the effect being larger for the more difficult 
discrimination problem.—Journal abstract. 
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8691. Ader, Robert; Weijnen, J. A., & Mies 
Peter. (U. Rochester, Medical School) Retention he 
passive avoidance response as a function of 
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intensity and duration of electric shock. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 125-128.—Upon leaving 
an elevated runway to enter à darkened chamber, male 
Wistar rats were given а single electric shock of .12, 25, 
or 50 ma. for 1. 3, or 9 sec. Retention trials, during 
which latency to enter the darkened chamber and 
defecation were recorded, were given immediately (30 
sec) or 3, 24, or 48 hr. after the shock trial. Latency and 
defecation were directly related to both the intensity and 
duration of the electric shock. No interaction between 
shock intensity and duration was observed. Reponse 
latency was inversely related to the retention interval. 
Although there was more defecation during the 3-hr test 
than during the immediate retention test, this could be 
interpreted as a recency effect rather than incubation of 
fear.—Journal abstract. 

8692. Bloomfield, T. 
Ontario, Canada) Facilitation of 
pigeons by low-intensity е! shocks. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 32-33.—Gave 
random shocks of short duration in 1 of 2 stimuli to 3 
pigeons. Shocks facilitated S's pecking when shock 
intensities were low, while at higher shock levels the 
ta suppressive effects were found. Most other inves- 
ano may have failed to find similar effects through 
е ij of higher intensities and longer durations or from 
EUN a fixed-length signal terminating in shock. The 
i Be suggest that mild brief shock can facilitate 
йә ing on a variable interval schedule of food 

inforcement.—Journal abstract. 
6 8693. Crumbaugh, Charles M. & Patrick E. 
em Methodist U.) Some effects of reward 
Figs ule and confinement duration upon patterning 
pie esistance to extinction in the rat. Psychonomic 
Nb 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 309-311.—Studied the 
SU a pequisifon and extinction of a total of 44 male 
(PR) vs. awley rats under conditions of partial rew 
TEA s. partial delay of reward (PD), and 0- vs. 60-sec 
ps on of delay-box confinements. 3 trials/day were 
Nord a RXR order, where R was an immediate 
adi Brat and X was either nonreward (PR groups) or 
Wiese reward (PD groups) The appropriate con- 

pa nt was imposed on the X trial for both the PR and 
E 48 Ор. Patterned running (slow speeds on the X trial 
Жашын speeds on the R trials) developed during 
a pase and continued during extinction. Patterned 
Nen g was a function of both schedule (with PR- 
(with ug slower on the X trial than PD) and confinement 
X tian E confinements resulting in slower speeds оп the 
for n Resistance to extinction was greater for PR than 
iore and delay-box confinement increased resistance 

Eis ction in PD but decreased resistance in PR. 
fest are discussed in terms of current theories of 

8 694. to extinction.—Journal abstract. 

Neu Enkema, Sidney; Slavin, Robert; Spaeth, Carl, 
Presence Allen. (Reed Coll.) Extinction In the 
(Mar) Бу of free food. Psychonomic Science, 1 
b Be ol. 26(5), 267-269.—Trained 8 homing pigeons 
spondin a response disk for food reinforcement. Re- 

iiim B was then extinguished by withholding food. 
ad RE extinction. training, freely available food was 
extin [оше chamber of 4 Ss. Responding was found to 

md rapidly in the presence of the free food. 
саш when the free food was removed, many more 
the 1001. responses were emitted until approximately 

Same total number of responses to extinction were 


е 
mitted as by a control group that never experienced free 


M. (York U., Downsview, 
performance їп 
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food. Thus, free food temporarily suppressed responding 
in extinction; removing the free food caused responding 
to return to high strength.—Journal abstract. 

8695. Katzev, Richard. (Reed Coll.) The effect of the 
duration of the warning signal on extinguishing 
avoidance response in Fischers, rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(1), 40-42.—Whenever an 
animal fails to respond during extinction trials in a 
discriminative avoidance procedure, shocks are omitted 
and the warning signal is terminated arbitrarily after 
some fixed interval. The effects of variations in the 
duration of this interval on the performance of 24 male 
inbred rats of the Fischer, strain during shuttlebox 
extinction trials was examined. Immediately following 
training to a criterion level of performance, Ss were 
divided into 4 groups on the basis of the duration (5-20 
sec.) of the warning signal before its arbitrary termi- 
nation, The probability of responding during such 
extinction trials was an increasing monotonic function of 
the duration of this interval.—Journal abstract. 

8696. d, Larry & Baron, Alan. (U. Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee) Recovery from punishment as a 
function of Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 119-121.—19 male Holtzman 
albino rats lived in an operant conditioning chamber 


where maintenance water was continuously available as 
hese conditions 


punishment severely suppressed responding. To observe 
sed motivation on recovery from 

р - deprived outside the chamber 
for 0, 24, or 72 hr. and returned for a 3-day observation 
riod with the punishment contingency removed. Ss 
that were not water-deprived at the start of recovery had 
relatively long recovery latencies, requirinj 


ired less than '⁄ that time to recover. 
Results support а conflict analysis of the effects of 
deprivation on recovery 


in extinction as e 
incentive in training. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), 
Examined the relationship between 


served ай Si tively resistant to extine 
mained relatively resistant to ex { 
deprived but een. the low reward, whereas deprived Ss 


iven the low reward extinguished rapidly. It is con- 


E 1 influence of 
l]uded that the presumed deleterious influenc 
frustration on nonreinforced performance may not occur 
under the conditions of deprivation and incentive. 
—Journal abstract. Jud. (U. South 
extinction: Facilitation or 


) 
Florida, Tampa Punished 
increased resistance to extinction. Psychonomic 


7 . 24(3 
Suma Re ees y tinction of changes in 


sistance to ех! Гос 

the «йош ions from acquisition to extinction of an 

avoidance response. \ 

presented with the den delay ë 
, puni: regular, C r 

PEEP S's behavior), and punished delay. Using the 

dition as control, the punished conditions 


regular con 
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resulted in facilitation for the Ist 2-3 trials followed by 
reduced resistance to extinction. No systematic changes 
were found as a function of the delay condition. Results 
are interpreted as support for a discrimination hypoth- 
esis.—Journal abstract. d 

8699. Shimoff, Eliot H., Snapper, Arthur G., & 
Schoenfeld, William N. (U. Maryland) The effects of 
signaled response-independent shocks on behavior 
under avoidance and extinction Schedules. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(3), 158-160.—Recor- 

‚ ded the response rates of 8 male Charles River CD. rats 
during a 30-sec signal (CS) which preceded a response- 
independent electric shock under each of 3 conditions. 
Base line avoidance shocks were (a) withheld during the 
signal, (b) available during the stimulus, or (c) withheld 
while а response-independent shock was intruded on 
each trial at the midpoint of the signal. 2 different 
adjusting avoidance base lines were used. Data suggest 
that the signal suppressed responding, but that this effect 
could be overcome by shocks supplied either from the 
base-line or intruded response-independent schedule. 
—Journal abstract. 

8700. Topping, Jeff S., Pickering, John W., & 
Jackson, Jerry A, (Mississippi State U.) Omission 
training effects following VI and FI pretraining. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug) Vol. 24(3), 113-114, 
—Assessed the relative Tesponse-elimination properties 
of 3 omission training (OT) procedures following 
variable and fixed interval 20-sec pretraining of 12 naive 
male White King pigeons, During OT, response-rein- 
forcement and reinforcement-reinforcement intervals 
both were 5, 20, or 35 sec, Regardless of pretraining 
reinforcement schedule, the 5- and 35-sec groups showed 
the greatest and most rapid response reduction. How- 
ever, findings from a durability test indicated that 
response elimination of the 5-sec groups was transient, 
but was long lasting in the 20- and 35-sec groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

8701. 
Jackson, 
effects 


Pickering, John W, & 
State U.) The differential 
xtinction following DRL 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 
ing pigeons were given 
by a comparison of 
Results indicate that 
vely more rapid and 
on than did extinction 


(U. California, Riverside) Delay 
shock-elicited aggression. Psy- 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 270-272. 
ed male Long-Evans hooded rats 
ting on a target. Ss were given a 2nd 
the biting at different delay times. 
in different phases among 4 (0, 3, 6, 
and 9 sec.) conditions showed longer 
nt to produce less suppression of the 
significantly so in the former com- 
parison. Results indicate that shock stimuli in elicited 
aggression have dual functional properties where longer 
delayed and free shocks serve to elicit and more 
immediately contingent shocks serve to Suppress biting. 
—Journal abstract. 


chonomic Science, 
—Gave 40 restrain 
tailshocks to elicit bi 
shock contingent on 
Comparisons made i 
and 9 sec.) and 2 (0 
delays of punishme 
biting, though not 
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8703. Ayala, Francisco J. (U. California, Davis) 
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Frequency-dependent mating advantage in Droso- 
phila. Behavior Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 85- 
91.—Notes that in Drosophila the mating success of 
genetically different individuals is often inversely related 
to their relative abundance. Frequency-dependent mat- 
ing success can be measured by the regression of the 
logarithm of the ratios of mated individuals on the 
logarithm of the ratios at which the individuals are 
present. A survey of the published literature on mating 
success at different frequencies indicates that a linear 
frequency-dependent function fits the observed results 
well. Such a function (a) provides a statistical test of 
significance, and (b) gives information on the strength of 
the frequency dependence and on the frequencies at 
which stable or unstable equilibria may exist.—Journal 
abstract. 

8704. Bovet, Jacques. (U. Laval, Quebec, Canada) On 
the social behavior in a stable group of long-tailed 
field mice (Apodemus Sylvaticus): 1. An interpre- 
lation of defensive postures. Behaviour, 1972, Vol. 
41(1-2), 43-54.—Describes and analyzes the social 
behavior of a group of 2 male and 2 female adult 
long-tailed field mice living together for a long period of 
time in a large terrarium. The social behavior patterns 
generally correspond to those described for other rodent 
species. The occurrence of encounters involving defen- 
sive postures and other types of encounters, and the 
behavior of the mice before they display defensive 
Postures, are analyzed. Results suggest that not only 
attack and flight, but also amicable and nonsocial 
tendencies could be involved in the elicitation of this 
type of behavior. (French summary) (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

8705. Bovet, Jacques. (U. Laval, Quebec, Canada) On 
the social behavior in a stable group of long-tailed 
field mice (Apodemus sylvaticus): 11. Its relations 
with distribution of daily activity. Behaviour, 1972, Vol. 
41(1-2), 55-67.—Observed a group of long-tailed field 
mice living in a large terrarium for 3 mo. Analysis of 
social behavior and temporal distribution of activity 
showed a. direct correlation between the number of 
encounters and the amount of time 2 or more mice spent 
together on the surface. An alternation of social and 
asocial periods lasting from 1 to several wk. also was 
found. The relevance of these findings to field situations 
is discussed, (French summary)(16 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

8706. Carr, W. J., Roth, Pamela, & Amore, Maryanne. 
(Beaver Coll.) Responses of male mice to odors from 
Stressed vs nonstressed males and females. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 275-276.—Re- 
sults of 2 experiments with a total of 90 male and 26 
female C57BL/6J Jackson mice indicate that males 
Teared in social isolation from the time of weaning 
preferred the odor from nonshocked males and females 
over the odor from males and females that had received 
à single series of shocks shortly before the odors were 


collected. i 
8707. Creer, Thomas L. & Powell, D. A. (chug 
Asthma Research Inst. & Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Pd 
of repeated shock presentations and differen 
stimulus Intensities on shock-induced wont 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 133-134. 
— Paired 30 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats on the basis 
of weight, and divided the pairs into 5 groups тесу 
shock елше of .5, 1, 2, 3, and 4 ma. екы a 
imilar fighting frequencies for each intensi 
Observed for $ ae over 6 sessions of 100 shocks 
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(20/min at .5 sec. each). No intersession aggression was 
noted, but increased fighting rates over sessions were 
indicated with 4 of the intensities used.—B. McLean. 

8708. Ehrman, Lee. (Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) 
Rare male advantages and sexual isolation in 
Drosophila immigrans. Behavior Genetics, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 2(1), 79-84.— Tested strains of the near-cosmopol- 
itan species Drosophila immigrans, descended from 
progenitors collected in Japan, Taiwan, South America, 
and Hawaii, by means of direct observation for fre- 
quency-dependent mating advantages and for the exis- 
tence of sexual isolation between them. Occasional but 
statistically significant rare male advantages in the 
presence of weak sexual isolation were recorded.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

.8709. Emlen, Stephen T. (Cornell U., Div. of 
Biological Sciences) An experimental analysis of the 
parameters of bird song eliciting species recog- 
nition. Behaviour, 1972, Vol. 41(1-2), 130-171.—Ana- 
lyzed the information content of the song of the male 
indigo bunting (Passerina cyanea) by means of modified 
conspecific tape-recordings played to test Ss. Ss’ agonis- 
tic behavior served as the dependent variable. Syntac- 
tical features of song were not essential in individual 
recognition but rhythmic cadence and the structure of 
individual notes were important. It is concluded that 
only a small portion of the acoustical repertoire is critical 
lor species recognition. A comparative analysis of other 
Passerine species led to some generalizations about 
‘Wemmation content of song. The contribution of 

ehavioral and ecological factors to shaping of song 
characteristics also is considered. (German summary) (34 
tef.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

250. Fedigan, Linda M. (U. Texas) Roles and 
; vities of male geladas (Theropithecus gelada). 
еһауіоиһ 1972, Vol. 41(1-2), 82-90.—Studied the 

relationship of activity and interactions to social roles 
exemplified in 5 male gelada apes. The roles were: 
сеа harem male, new harem male, peripheral 
a е, bachelor male, and juvenile male. Data were 
Сашей into 10 activity апа 11 interaction categories 
mE 20-min test periods. Results indicate that both the 
101 of time engaged in different activities and the 
a and frequency of interaction are significantly 
is ed to specific male roles. Questions about role 
d avior and group social structure are raised and 

е: (French summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

| 11. Gehlbach, Frederick R., Watkins, Julian F., & 
zu James C. (Baylor U.) Pheromone trail-following 
oe of typhlopid, leptotyphlopid, and colubrid 
DAMM. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(3-4), 282-294.—The 

m snakes, Leptotyphlops dulcis and Typhlops pusil- 
тшу follow pheromone trails of various ants and 
таце, Peir own trails, plus those made by conspecific 
a uals. Conversely, the colubrid snakes, Sonora 
follo Ора, Tantilla gracilis, and Virginia striatula, do not 
ieee ee and snake trails as readily, although the 
Tes T 2 species follow army ant and earthworm trails, 

к» Army ant trails are followed much further 

уе. blind snakes than trails of other ants. Ss also 
op onstrated increased following of trails left by the 
UE sex. Pheromone trail following is advantageous 
and 1. °Чисез energy spent foraging for food, shelter, 

TES. (German summary) (29 ref.)—5. R. Goldstein. 
tran 12. Harper, Lawrence V. (U. California, Davis) The 
“oopan from filial to reproductive function of 
tus-related” responses in young guinea pigs. 
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Developmental Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(1), 21-34. 
—Observed a lordosis-like response and a purring 
vocalization similar to that emitted by the adult male in 
precopulatory displays in 75 suckling guinea pigs. 
During that period in which parental stimulation was 
required to elicit micturition, both responses occurred in 
the context of nursing behavior and were frequently 
followed by the mother’s licking the pups’ anogenital 
regions; there was no sex difference in the display of 
these behaviors. When adult micturition behavior ma- 
tured, the frequency of lordosing waned in both sexes; 
purring also declined in females, but in males, purring 
became associated with a hip-swaying movement and 
increased in frequency. In adult females, the display of 
lordosis and/or purring was confined to estrous periods; 
males were not observed to lordose as adults but purred 
when exposed to estrous females. Isolation- and mother- 
reared Ss displayed the same response organizations in 
infancy and adulthood. The functional reorganization of 
these responses in ontogeny is discussed. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8713. Jowaisas, Dennis; Taylor, James; Dewsbury, 
Donald A., & Malagodi, E. F. (U. Florida) Copulatory 
behavior of male rats under an imposed operant 
requirement. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
25(5), 287-290.—Reports results of an experiment with 5 
male and 42 female Long-Evans rats. Males acquired 
and maintained a leverpressing response when access to 
an estrous female was the response-contingent event. 
Leverpressing showed schedule-appropriate temporal 
patterns, and each intromission was followed by an 
interval in which no leverpresses were emitted. Copula- 
tory behavior under the leverpress requirement was 


compared to the behavior of the same Ss when allowed 


free access to a receptive female. Consistent increases in 


intromission frequency and decreases in mean interintro- 
mission intervals during free tests suggests that the 
leverpress requirement produced an “enforced interval 


” (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
b e (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo 


ark, Calif.) Differences in the mother-infant rela- 
tons of шты monkeys housed in social and 

environments. Developmental Psychobiology, 
43-52.—Housed 11 mother and 12 infant 
in either a group or a 
ment until the infants were approx- 
d. Observations of the mothers’ and 


е! 
rie 
following different rearing ехрег епс so Gave 11 


tal Psychobiology, 1972, 1. 
Е and 12 infant squirrel 


reviously house: ither a social or restricted 
р portunity 


environment the ор] to select each other, an 
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unfamiliar female, an unfamiliar infant, or an empty 
cage, in a free-choice situation. The time spent with the 
different choices was used as an index of preference. 5 of 
the 6 socially reared infants clearly preferred their 
mother to the other choices, whereas only 1 (the 
youngest) of the 6 infants reared alone with its mother 
showed a preference for her. Most of the mothers in both 
groups did not show any preference among the 4 choices, 
although 2 mothers from the social group and 2 from the 
restricted group did spend considerably more time with 
their own infant. The difference between the 2 groups of 
infants is discussed in terms of differences in the 
environmental characteristics and mother-infant rela- 
tionship of the 2 rearing environments.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8716. Latané, Bibb & Werner, Carol. (Ohio State U.) 
Social and nonsocial sources of attraction in rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 147-148. 
—Tested 50 naive male Sprague-Dawley albino rats for 
attraction to a variety of objective stimuli. Results show 
Ss were more attracted to other rats than to a number of 
nonsocial objects chosen as possible sources of physical 
satisfaction, e.g., warmth, shade, secondary reinforce- 
ment, novelty. It is suggested that social attraction was 
independent of such needs and required social satis- 
factions such as mutual activity and interaction.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

8717. Newell Terry G. 
encounters in two prosimia 
Sicaudatus and Nycticebu 
Science, 1971(Aug), 
social encounters bei 


(U. Washington) Social 
n species: Galago cras- 
IS coucang. Psychonomic 
Vol. 24(3), 128-130.—Observed 
[ : tween all possible pairings of 7 
thick-tailed galagos and 8 slow lorises in an observation 
cage. Neither species used facial displays or vocalization 
during the encounters. Both infrequently used their 
Special urination behaviors. Reciprocal allogrooming 
and olfactory investigation were rominently displayed 
by both species, but agonistic behavior was seen much 
more frequently in galagos than in lorises. Responses of 
a particular S to others differed in type of behavior 
displayed and in the duration and intensity of the 
behavior; thus, individual recognition of specific Species 
members is possible for both species.—Journal abstract. 
8718. Parker, С. A. (U. Liverpool, England) Repro- 
ductive behaviour of Sepsis cynipsea (L.) (Diptera: 
Sepsidae): I. A preliminary analysis of the repro- 
ductive strategy and its associated behaviour pat- 
terns. Behaviour, 1972, Vol. 41(1-2), 172-206.—Reports 
that most of this fly's reproductive behavior occurs 
within the lst few hr. of the deposition of cattle 
droppings. Males capturing females on a dropping do 
not attempt to copulate, but adopt instead a passive 
phase response while the female oviposits. This results in 
rejection of males by about 40% of the females. After 
oviposition females emigrate to surrounding grass where 
copulation finally occurs, Reproductive behavior of 
other sepsids is reviewed. (French summary) (24 Tef.)—S. 
R. Goldstein. 
8719, Potash, L. М. (U. Alberta, 
Noise-induced changes in call 
quail. Psychonomic Science, 
252-254.—Examined the effect: 
pairs of Japanese 
white- 


^ 
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Comparison between Japanese quail and human beings 
suggests that differences in response to noise are related 
to the type of signal system used by each species, 
—Journal abstract. 

8720. Purdue, James R. & Carpenter, Charles C. (U. 
Oklahoma) A comparative study of the body move- 
ments of displaying males of the lizard genus 
Sceloporus (Iguanidae). Behaviour, 1972, Vol. 41(1-2), 
68-81.—Observed that males of 21 species of the genus 
display by performing a series of push-ups involving 
their forelegs and, to varying degrees, their hindlegs. The 
amount of shoulder and hip movement per push-up was 
quantified. Each species had a characteristic mean hip 
ratio. Interspecifically there was a high positive corre- 
lation between mean hip and shoulder ratios, indicating 
that species with much hip movement also had much 
shoulder movement. (French summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

8721. Vessey, Stephen Н. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Free-ranging rhesus monkeys: Behavioural effects 
of removal, separation and reintroduction of group 
members. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 40(3-4), 216-227. 
—Rhesus monkeys varying in age, sex, and social rank 
were removed from their free-ranging groups and held 
captive for periods of 1-103 days. Absence of the alpha 
male did not affect the group’s home range on the island 
habitats or its rank in the intergroup dominance 
hierarchy. When released, Ss interacted most with those 
closest to them in rank, attacking those lower and 
grooming those higher. Of 18 males, 8 failed to rejoin 
their groups and became solitary or low ranking in other 
groups. Upon reintroduction, alpha females experienced 
more difficulty than lower-ranking females in main- 
taining rank. The procedure of removing and reintro- 
ducing members of free-ranging groups is considered to 
be of value in studying social roles. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

8722. Wootton, R. J. (University Coll. Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth) Measures of the aggression of parental 
male three-spined sticklebacks. Behaviour, 1971, Vol. 
40(3-4), 228-262.— Compared 3 different methods used 
to study various components of Ss’ aggressive behavior. 
Changes in behavior were recorded over the 12 days 
following fertilization of eggs with respect to each 
method: (a) a tube containing another male was visible 
for 5 min., (b) another male was visible through a a 
Partition at all times, and (c) a fish-shaped wax mode 
was visible for 2 min. A U-shaped trend in the frequency 
of biting, of charging, and in the rate of biting/min of 
time spent oriented towards the test stimulus, was 
produced in each case. There were no comparable trends 
for spine-raising or threatening behaviors. Results 
suggest a common causal factor regulating aggressive 
behavior during the parental period. (German summary) 


(32 ref.)J—S. R. Goldstein. 
ind 


8723. Rossi, Patrick J. (Arizona State U.) Prism- 

luced negative aftereffects without food-rein- 
forced feedback in newly hatched chicks. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 141-142.—Force 
fed a diet of liquified seeds to 74 newly-hatched White 
Leghorn cockrels wearing hoods containing ey 
prisms. On the 7th day, prism hoods were changed d 
Ü-degree control hoods, and those Ss that aoe 
demonstrated significant negative aftereffects. Since t 4 
majority did not peck at seed targets, a subgroup hile 
given 3 additional days of exposure to solid seeds whi 


wearing 8.5-degree prisms. This sample also eal 
strated significant negative aftereffects. It is argued that, 
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while passive feeding led to later failure to recognize or 
prefer solid-food targets, it did not interfere with 
negative aftereffect development.—Journal abstract. 
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8724. Airapet'yants, E. Sh., Zvorykin, V. N., & Savin, 
B. M. (Leningrad State U., USSR) Prostranstvennaya 
orientatsiya letuchikh myshei pod vilyaniem 
povyshennoi gravitatsii. [Spatial orientation in bats 
under the influence of increased gravitational pull.] 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1972, Vol. 203(3), 
723-725,—Subjected 4 Myotis oxygnathus and 2 Pipi- 
strellus pipistrellus bats to accelerations of 25, 50, 70, or 
120 g for 15 sec., 4 15-sec periods, or 60 sec. 10-12 sec. 
after deceleration Ss were tested for spatial orientation, 
including flight through a wire barrier. Bats proved to be 
the only mammals that do not experience lasting 
functional disturbances as a result of high g values, the 
Pipistrellus being more resistant than the Myotis. After 
25 g acceleration the aftereffects were minimal, disap- 
pearing in a few min. 120 g acceleration led to falls after 
Ist flight attempts; avoidance of wire obstacles did not 
occur until after about 12 min. 4 15-sec acceleration 
periods had more severe effects than single 15-ѕес 
periods, but not as severe as а single 60-sec period, from 
which some Ss did not recover until the next day. It is 
concluded that echolocation in bats is not a functionally 
independent mechanism of spatial orientation.—L. 
Zusne. 
| 8725. Chasen, Marvin H., Guthrie, James W., Re- 
Моше, Clyde R., & Junker, Andrew М. (Wright-Patterson 
ү Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., О.) 
dc muigation of the primate vestibular system func- 
4 rough analysis of the vestibulo-ocular reflex 
Ta ponse to various input stimuli. USAF AMRL 
1 chnical Report, 1971(Aug), No. 71-4, 38 p.—Obtained 
1 indirect measurement of dynamic responses of the 
Primate vestibular system by measuring the eyeball 
цо of 6 rhesus monkeys. A control system 
aie ed 3 types of input stimuli: constant speed 
T ions, pendular oscillations, and Gaussian random 
ЖО. Results show that angular acceleration and 
E eration resulting from centripetal force affected the 
к ето response. Although Gaussian noise position 
ms 5 failed to produce Gaussian counterroll distri- 
QN this evidence was not sufficient to conclude that 
Es System is nonlinear. The observed suppression of 
Ro Die to random inputs indicates that suppression 
x Not necessarily result from anticipation of the input, 
Uggested by previous studies.—Journal abstract. 
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diis 69-yr-old group. 40% of the latencies were less 
positi min. in the 16- to 69-yr. age range. Latencies were 
E related to prior wakefulness. Night-to-night 
a ES showed a low inter-S reliability. —Journal 
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8727. Ahammer, Inge M. (U. Nijmegen, Develop- 
mental Psychology Lab., Netherlands) Entwicklungs- 
psychologie des Lebenslaufs: Bericht und Bemer- 
kungen uber die West Virginia Konferenz 1971. 
[Developmental psychology of the life-span: Report and 
remarks about the West Virginia Conference in 1971.] 
Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische 
Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 38-42.—Presents a report on 
the 3rd in a series of conferences on a life-span 
developmental psychology, convened at West Virginia 
University between April 29 and May 1, 1971.—R. F. 
Wagner. 

8728. Bayer, Christopher A. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 

Canada) An explanation of developmental differ- 
ences in the successive trials effect of the Poggen- 
dorff illusion. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(2), 85-86.—The organismic variable of age has a 
profound effect on the magnitude of the Poggendorff 
illusion, Children perceive a greater illusion than do 
adults. However, a successive trials effect has been 
demonstrated only in adults. These findings are ex- 
plained in terms of a perceptual model derived from the 
developmental theory of H. Werner and S. Wapner and 
basic information-processing concepts.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
8729. Clark, Gilbert A. (Stanford U.) Children's 
abilities to form and generalize visual concepts 
from visually complex art. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-А), 6848. 

8730. Eveloff, Herbert Н. (U. California, Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Some cognitive and 
affective aspects of early language development. 
Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1895—1907. 
— Discusses concepts that relate to the important 


affective and cognitive parameters that appear to 
influence language development through the infant- 
child symbiosis, 


mother relationship, e.g. the mother- 
transitional phenomena, and novelty. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8731. Farquhar, Marcia & Leibowitz, Herschel W. 
(York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) The magni- 
tude of the Ponzo illusion as a function of age for 
large and for small stimulus configurations. Psy- 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 97-99.—De- 


ine the magnitude of the Ponzo perspective illusion 
pea eater: f visual field for 428 3-90 


The present results indicate no 
illusion magnitude observed for the 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

Perception of 


icality on a portable Rod-and-Frame 
Tet rm & Motor Skills, 1972(Арг), Vol. 34(2), 
459-468,—Tested 563 7th-1 Ith grade b: 

version of the portable Rod and Frame Test (RFT). The 
absolute sum of еи mem progressively 

7 throu: rade 11 and corre! 

rom Ol) pe 90% of the total variance of these 
scores was accounted for by errors in the direction of the 
tilt of the frame. Errors toward tilt of frame decreased 
with increasing age, whereas the proportion of T 
against the tilt of frame showed an opposite trend. Trials 
with the frame left off 0° produced a higher absolute 
sum of RFT errors and larger errors toward tilt of frame 
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than the right-tilt trials. Findings are discussed within a 
developmental framework and related to studies on the 
effect of the frame. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 7 

8733. Hardy, Robert C. (U. Maryland, Inst. of Child 
Study) A developmental study of relationships be- 
tween birth order and leadership style for two 
distinctly different American groups. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 147-148.—Adminis- 
tered F. Fiedler's least preferred co-worker (LPC) scale 
to 66 white, middle-class undergraduates and 106 black, 
lower middle-class 5th and 6th graders. A Birth Order 
(firstborn and later born) x LPC (high and low) con- 
tingency table was constructed for each population. 
Chi-square values for both populations indicate that 
firstborns were more task-oriented and later borns were 
more relation-oriented.—Author abstract. 

8734. Henning, James S. & Kornreich, L. Berell. 
(Jesuit School of Theology, Berkeley, Calif.) A devel- 
opmental study of the effects of pretraining on a 
perceptual recognition task. Child Development, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2117-2119.—Gave pretraining con- 
sisting of tracing, looking at, or receiving no experience 
with a set of familiar line drawings which were later used 
in a recognition test to 105 3-yr-old to college age Ss. А 
marked developmental effect on the recognition test was 
found, and a pretraining effect was found for the 3-7 yr. 
olds, Ss who received tracing pretraining performed 
significantly better than the other 2 -groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

8735. Malhotra, M. K. (10 Daimlerstrasse, Essen, W. 
Germany) Geburtsgewicht, neurologischer Status 
und geistige Entwicklung. [Birth weight, neurological 
status, and mental development] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
22-30.—Investigated 1,170 children, born in 1952, 
longitudinally at 5 different ages from 1952-1967. 
Neurological and psychological developments were 
assessed with a test battery and by home visits. At all 
investigated ages Ss with lower birth weight showed more 
neurological anomalies and poorer intellectual devel- 
opment and academic achievement. Length of gestation 
was related positively to intellectual development and 
academic achievement only in those children with birth 
weight of over 2,500 gm.— H. A. Euler. 

8736. Witte, Kenneth L. (U. Arkansas) Optional shift 
behavior in children and young and elderly adults. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 329-330, 
—TInvestigated optional intra- and extradimensional shift 
behavior in 32 preschoolers, 32 undergraduates, and 2 
groups of elderly adults (n = 32). The undergraduates 
made reliably more intradimensional shifts than did the 
children, This finding is in accord with the Tesults of 
earlier studies in which optional reversal and nonreversal 
shift behavior has been investigated as a function of age. 
While the 2 elderly groups did not differ reliably in their 
shift behavior, the performance of the younger elderly Ss 

was comparable to that obtained for the college Ss, while 
the performance of the older elderly Ss was comparable 
to that obtained for the children.—Journal abstract. 
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8737. Ashton, R. (U. Lagos, Nigeria) Behavioral 
Sleep cycles in the human newborn. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2098-2100.— Studied the 
behavioral sleep cycles of a group of 22 normal full-term 
neonates. Consistent sleep Cycles were found in all Ss, 
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but the Ist epoch of active sleep following feeding was 
found to be curtailed as compared with later epochs. 
There was a significant correlation between the weight of 
the Ss and quiet sleep epoch durations.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8738. Brotsky, S. Joyce & Kagan, Jerome. (San 
Fernando Valley State Coll.) Stability of the orienting 
reflex in infants to auditory and visual stimuli as 
indexed by cardiac deceleration. Child Development, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2066-2070.—Examined the ori- 
enting reflex (OR), cardiac deceleration to the Ist 
stimulus in a series, for stability across modality 
(auditory and visual) and across time (4, 8, and 13 mo.) 
for 79 infants; although the cross-modality OR was 
significantly correlated for both boys and girls at 8 and 
13 mo., the cross-time correlation was statistically 
reliable only for the girls.—Journal abstract. j 

8739. Dodd, Barbara J. (Medical Research Council, 
Developmental Psychology Unit, London, England) 
Effects of social and vocal stimulation on infant 
babbling. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
7(1) 80-83.—Investigated the effects of 3 different 
conditions of stimulation on the spontaneous vocal 
behavior of 10 male and 5 female normal 9-12 mo. olds. 
The 3 15-min conditions were prerecorded-vocal, social- 
vocal, and social-only stimulation. The effects were 
measured in the Ist 15 min. following stimulation. 
Results show that prerecorded-vocal and social-only 
stimulation had no measurable effect on vocalization. $s 
in the social-vocal condition increased the number and 
length of utterances containing consonants, although 
there was no change in the consonant phoneme range. It 
is concluded that both social and vocal elements are 
necessary to stimulate a general increase in the number 
and length of consonant utterances, but there is no 
evidence that stimulation encouraged infants to imitate 
the consonant phonemes presented.—Journal abstract. 

8740. Friedman, Steven & Carpenter, Genevieve C. 
(George Peabody Coll.) Visual response decrement 
as a function of age of human newborn. Child 
Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1967-1973.—EX- 
posed 96 younger and older newborn human Ss to 1 of 2 
visual stimuli: a 2 x 2 or a 12 x 12 black and white 
checkerboard target, in an experiment employing’ 
2х2х2х8 (age X sex x target X trials) factorial 
design with repeated measures on 1 factor (trials). Using 
visual fixation as the dependent variable, results indicate 
(a) a significant age effect (р < .025) and Age X Trials 
interaction (p < .025) in which older newborns (mean 
age — 78 hr) display a greater degree of response 
decrement over the 8 trials than do younger Ss (uer 
age = 38 hr.); (b) an overall response decrement effec 
With repeated presentation of the visual stimuli (P 
< -001); and (с) a triple interaction between the ЫН 
of elements in the visual stimulus, sex of the S, and trials 
(р < .05). The significant Sex x Target x Trials inter 
action replicates an earlier finding indicating a tendency 
for males to show more decrement to the 2 X 2 targe 
and for females to show more decrement to the 12 X 
target. (15 ref.)\—Journal abstract. T ME 

8741. бшш ian & Birns, Beverly. (Albert EA 
Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Social class, in o 
ligence, and cognitive style in infancy. Child Mee i 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2114-2116.—Tested 54 
18-24 mo. old infants from different sopioecon ae 
status (SES) groups on the Cattell and Piaget ie 
Scales under standard and optimal test conditions. 
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there was significant improvement in formance on 
both intellectual measures from stan ard to optimal 
conditions for all Ss, there were no significant social class 
differences under either testing condition, nor were there 
significant SES differences in the amount of improve- 
ment from standard-optimal conditions.—Journal ab- 
straci. 

8742. Horowitz, Frances D., et al. (U. Kansas) 
Developmental changes in infant visual fixation to 
differing complexity levels among cross-sectionally 
and longitudinally studied infants. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 88-89.—Presented a 
gray square and 6 black and white checkerboards 
ranging from 2 X 2 to 32 x 32 (a) 1/wk to 5 infants 
from 3-14 wk. of age, (b) to 5 infants when they were 3, 
8, and 14 wk. old, and (c) once to 6 infants at each of the 
ages of 3, 8, and 14 wk. Analysis of fixation times for the 
cross-sectional sample showed significant F ratios for 
stimulus (p < .01) and for Age X Stimulus interaction 
(0 < .01). The longitudinal sample showed significant 
ratios for age, stimulus, and Age X Stimulus interaction 
(0 < .01 in each case). The previously reported Age 
X Complexity shift was not found.—S. Knapp. 

7 8743. Krotee, March L. (U. Pittsburgh) The design 
pha т for ше development in infants. 
stracts 7 i 

PEA, ak international, 1972(May), Vol. 

. Lagerspetz, Kirsti; Nygård, Margaretha, & 
MTM, Christina, (Abo Academy, Finland) The 
Mi A of training in crawling on the motor and 
Ms jor vetopment of infants. Scandinavian Journal 
Шаш, ology, 1971, Vol. 12(3), 192-197.—Trained 11 
um н the age of 1 yr. in creeping for 15 min/day 
the Ee vu controls spent the corresponding times with 
med ithout training. The experimental group learned 
1555 саачу earlier, and transfer effects on other 
ШООК or development were observed. Effects on 
tained Re ад motor development were also ob- 
Е preliminary training experiment with a pair of 

87 SE twins is reported.—Journal abstract. 
analytic Maurelli, John A. (U. Florida) A factor 
Scale роу of the Griffiths Mental Development 
Vol. ip Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 

5 AB A), 6812. 
dure to McReynolds, W. T. (U. Kentucky) A proce- 
Jo PT the withdrawal of an infant oral pacifier. 
65-66 of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 


8747. Та 
M utermannová, M. (Inst. for the Care of 
dE Child, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The changes 
Activitas S, Quring one hour observations in infants. 
29015 Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 130), 117. 
Prolongeq tt the ability to sustain wakefulness for 
4th-20 Periods increases with age, and that the 

8748 M period is most significant. 

елше, Токен, Gerald; Birch, Herbert G., & Cooper, 
U.) Respo; (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva 
stimuli ponsiveness to simple and complex auditory 
сори, 1 е human newborn. Developmental Psy- 
el ectiven , 1972, Vol. 5(1), 7-19.—Examined the relative 
Presenting ess of complex and simple auditory signals by 
of stimuly 35 2-day-old female infants with a sequence 
pure tone, OniSisting of a white noise and a variety of 
Ro siones (250-8000 Hz). "Catch" trials during which 
e fies lus was presented were interspersed throughout. 
each ohn of occurrence during “catch” trials of 
the response indicators (cardiac acceleration, 
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toward-turning eye movements, and finger movements) 
was used as the base line. Although the white noise 
stimulus elicited significantly more responses on each of 
the measures than occurred during “catch” trials, none 
of the pure tones produced significant changes in base 
line rates for any of the measures. Failure to obtain an 
effect on pure tone stimulation could have stemmed 
from an intensity effect. Therefore, 10 additional Ss were 
examined using 50-80 db. pure tones (the intensity range 
covered by the relevant component frequencies in the 
white noise). None of these stimuli at any of the 
intensities used had an effect on any of the measures. 
—Journal abstract. 

8749. Webster, R. L., Steinhardt, M. H., & Senter, M. 
G. (Hollins Coll.) Changes in infants’ vocalizations 
as a function of differential acoustic stimulation. 
Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 39- 
43.—Stimulated 10 7-mo-old infants with high-fidelity 
tape recordings of selected vowel sounds spoken with 
аш ог low pitch. The number of vocalizations 
produ during the high-pitch-stimulus periods was 
significantly lower than the number produced in the 
base-line and poststimulus periods. A significant change 
occurred in the fundamental frequency of infants’ 
vocalizations from base-line to high-pitch-stimulus pe- 
riods, but not from base-line to low-pitch-stimulus 
periods. Mean sound durations were not significantly 
different from condition to condition within the exper- 
iment. Results indicate that the frequency of an auditory 
stimulus is a dimension to which infants differentially 
erms of response rate and acoustic char- 


respond in t ‹ nse, 
acteristics of their vocalizations. (18 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
8750. Zelazo, Philip R., Zelazo, Nancy А„ & Kolb, 


Sarah. (Harvard U.) “Walking” in the newborn. 
Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 176(4032), 314-315.—Assigned 
24 white 1-wk-old male infants to 1 of 4 groups: (a) Ss 
receiving active daily exercise of the walking and placing 
reflexes, (b) Ss receiving equal amounts of passive 
exercise and social stimulation, (c) Ss unexercised but 
tested at weekly intervals with the other Ss, and (d) Ss 
tested once. Ss receiving active exercise demonstrated а 
higher rate of walking responses and walked sooner than 
the other groups (p < .001). Results suggest that there is 
a critical period during which the walking response can 
be transformed intact from a reflexive to an instrumental 


action.—Journal abstract. 
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8751. Abbott, John C. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
study of visual perceptual programming adminis- 
tered by mothers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6177. — ) 
Pierre R. (Australian National. U., 
olan yv f ami Piagetian re- 
search: A l of Cross-Cultural Psy- 
972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 0.— 

фо D үл 1 descriptive and nea 
imental. Descriptive studies are seen as an attemp 
оуу Piaget's developmental stages In non-Western 
ave verified the qualitative aspects, e.g., 
ual reactions to the tasks. Cultural 
affect the rate of operational 
arch is needed before these 
ific cultural factors. (5 р. 


pue 
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8753. Dougherty, Mildred $. (Rutgers State U.) A 
comparison of oral language patterns of two groups 
of selected first grade Negro children as measured 
by Loban’s analysis techniques. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6287-6288. 

8754. Dumoulin, Anne. (Catholic U., Louvain, Bel- 
gium) The priest's occupations as perceived by 6 to 
12-year-old children. Lumen Vitae, 1971, Vol. 26(2), 
316-332.—Interviewed 144 male and 144 female 6-12 yr. 
old French-speaking Belgians taking regular communion 
on their image of the parish priest's activities. Forms of 
activity were characterized as religious, areligious or 
paracultural, and pastoral. Younger boys tended to see 
the priest involved in areligious areas, while younger girls 
saw him in religious and areligious activities. By age 
11-12 yr., the girls had passed through a mystical phase 
when the priest was involved total ly in religion to a 
synthesis with emphasis on parish service. Boys, on the 
other hand, gradually came to emphasize the priest's 
liturgical and pastoral functions. Results suggest that 
while the girls do not tend to differentiate the sacred and 
profane aspects in a priest's life, the boys tend to 
perceive the priest in a dialectic tension. Findings are 
discussed in terms of the hypothesis that perceptions of 
the priest reveal dominant religious attitudes toward God 
and Christian conduct.—S. Kn p. 

8755. El'konin, D. B. (Inst. of General & Educational 
Psychology, Moscow, USSR) K probleme periodizatsii 
psikhicheskogo razvitiya v detskom vozraste. [The 
problem of stages of mental development in childhood.] 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 6-20.—Crit- 
icizes most foreign and some Soviet theories of child 
development as naturalistic, in that they view the child as 
an isolated individual living in a societal environment in 
which mental development is only a means of ада ting 
to that environment. The environment is also ОА 
to consist of 2 different classes of things: objects and 
people, the process of adaptation to each class being 
different. A study of role-playing in children reveals that 
it arose in the course of cultural evolution as “people” 
and eventually “what people do with things” and they 
became separated. This dichotomy, as well as the further 
dichotomization of mental development into emotional 
and intellectual spheres, results in alternating stages of 
development. Early childhood, childhood, and adoles- 
cence are divided into 2 subperiods each: infancy (direct 
emotional relationships) and early childhood (manipu- 
lation of things); preschool years (role-playing) and early 
school years (school learning); early adolescence (in- 
timate personal relationships) .and late adolescence 
(school learning and vocational training). Development 
is thus seen not as a linear function of age but as an 


Pagus Spiral progression. (English summary)— Z. 
изле. A 


8756. Goodnow, Jacqueline J. & Friedm ian, Sarah. 
(George Washington U.) Orientation in children's 
human figure drawings: An aspect of 
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figures). Figures of the 151 type were frequent, especially 
among younger Ss and with the eyes placed sideways, 
Results suggest the feasibility of using concepts from 
studies of spoken language for experimental studies of 
graphic performance. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract, 5 
8757. Н ‚ Lawrence V. (U. California, Davis) 
Early maternal handling and preschool behavior of 
human children. Developmental Psychobiology, 197), 
Vol. 5(1), 1-5.—Examined the amount of lime 7 male 
and I0 female infants were held upright during the Ist 
and 3rd mo. postpartum. The amount of time in an 
upright position was negatively related to S's tendency to 
cope with difficulties encountered in manipulating 
inanimate objects at the age of 30 mo. It is suggested that 
the release of adrenal medullary hormones as a result of 
activating the orthostatic pressor reflex may have 
influenced the later behavior.—Journal abstract. 
8758. Jefferson, Brian T. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of grade level and intellectual maturity level 
on preferences for complexity in artistic and non- 
artistic visual stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6004-6005. * 
8759. Paul, Josef. (Clinic for Child & Youth Psyc ү: 
atry, Bremen, W, Germany) Entwicklungspsychologie 
und -psychiatrie des Zeitbewusstseins bei Kindem 
und Jugendlichen. [Developmental psychology dm 
Psychiatry of the experience of time in children ae 
adolescents.) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kin T 
psychiatrie, 1971(Oct), Vol. 20(7), 241-243. Discuss 
€ sense of time as a gauge of developmental prob d 
in children. Children gain a sense of. time in a gradua ing 
Sequence and differentiation during their developme n 
Time as a determining factor of the continu iad 
Personality and social living is considered as a y. 
psychological phenomenon. Disturbances of the senden 
time in problem children are a special case ios, Ste 
opmental psychiatry. Adjustment to the Аер dun 
Of past, present, and future can bo inveshgni АЙ 
Spontaneous and experimental situations. Childrens 
reports about time and duration of their actives 
experiences yield information about disturbances о Sun 
sense. The constant elements of the Lumens A 
reference system of time are a dependable regu d rod 
the personal order and social interactions an ЧИР 
therapeutic value, especially via activation of a co! 
and realistic sense of future—H. A. Euler. E. Peer 
8760. Rardin, Donald R. & Moan, Charles ee 
interaction and cognitive development. Chi ked 8 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1685-1699... Rant and. 
children from 1 classroom each of Kindergagen 8 nitive 
and 3rd grades on measures of popularity, an coe 
and social development. The measure of Son e 
opment, developed for this study, consisted of со! Stabil- 
ratings from 4 measures: Reason for Friendship, bean 
ity of Friendship, Names Not Known, and Сола 
of Friendships. The 2 measures of physica Piaget 
development were conservation and classification. 5 je 
Proposed that, during the grades studied, physies dare 
social concepts are closely related to each other ag that 
parallel in their development. He also propos cond 
various systems of cognition are becoming spa ig a 
nected during this period and that peer interac TENS 
causal force helping to bring about this que these 
change in cognition. 2 hypotheses, based ов VEA 
formulations, were examined by means of a tas аА 
resulted in a modified sociogram еланы that 
decentration and popularity. The Ist hypothesis, 
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peer relations develop in a manner parallel to the 
development of physical concepts, was significantly 
supported. Both cognitive and social skills progress from 
kindergarten through the 3rd grade in a similar manner. 
A 2nd hypothesis was that a child’s cognitive devel- 
opment would be directly affected by the quality of his 
peer relations, as judged by popularity rankings. Popu- 
larity was found to be closely related to social devel- 
opment, but its relations to measures of physical concept 
development were relatively minor. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

_ 8761. Sapir, Selma G. (Bank Street Coll. of Educa- 
tion, New York) Auditory discrimination with words 
and nonsense syllables. Academic Therapy, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 7(3), 307-313.—Explores the use of verbal cues in 
an auditory discrimination task. Kindergarten children 
were best able to discriminate similar sounds. They had 
greater difficulty with the discrimination of sounds 
placed at the end of words or syllables than at the 
beginning. Educational implications pertaining to sen- 
sory modalities and verbal mediation are discussed.—C. 
Walther. 

8762. Seitz, Victoria R. (Yale U.) Multidimensional 
falta of dimensional preferences: A log- 
ko study. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 
; рс Suggests the use of a particular set of 
Ка nE methods—Torgerson’s Complete Method of 
8 t and the Tucker-Messick Cluster Analysis Meth- 
child о obtain scaled dimensional preferences. from 
d ren. Results of using the scaling techniques with 144 
Es ergarten children are presented and analyzed with 
к! to their reasonableness. It is concluded that the 
te preference values have high face validity, that 
5 x suggest the need for reexamination of some previous 
9 үп results, and that the predictive validity of 
a caled preference values should be investigated. 

себил! abstract. 
sane. Selman, Robert L. (Harvard U., Graduate 
Role S Education) Taking another's perspective: 
Due) aking development in early childhood. Chil 

velopment, 197 (Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1721-1734.— Tested 
didi yr. old middle-class Ss (10 boys and 10 girls at 
Sabio on a role-taking task specifically designed to 
abo ate S (role taker) to make and explain eee 
ШО peer’s responses їп a situation in W h S has 
See aoe not available to the peer. Results suggest a 
nue opression in role-taking skill across the age 
кру Pea The significant correlation between the 
role-takin® levels and both CA and another age-related 
cen oing measure support ће hypothesis that con- 
*ptual role taking i i iti i 
and impl aking is an age-related social-cognitive skill 
sequen ply the possible existence of an ontogenetic 
we of role-taking stages—Journal abstract. 
ека) ра, Devendra & Query, William Т. (U. 
children reference for work over "freeloading" in 
179.7 Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 
Mash 160164. 40. white адаш) American Indian 
could b Braders in a choice situation where marbles 
that Ss € obtained free or by barpressing. Results show 
that t ipreterred to obtain marbles by barpressing and 
need-achi preference was not affected by sex, IQ, or 
ў ешеш of Ss. Results are taken as evidence of 
offered i tion of drive theory, and an explanation Is 
абир, P terms of a competence motive.—Journal 
Ae Solkoff, Norman. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
experimenter as a variable in research with 
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children. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 
70-75. —Еасћ of 8 female examiners, 4 black and 4 
white, administered the WISC and Sarason’s Test 
Anxiety Scale to 14 black and 14 white 8-11 yr. olds. 
There was an equal number of boys and girls in each 
racial group. The main effect of the Ss' race was 
significant for all of the WISC subtests, with the 
exception of Comprehension, Arithmetic, and Coding, as 
well as for the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQs. 
In all cases, the black Ss scored lower than the whites. 
Race of examiner was a significant effect on the 
Comprehension and Picture Completion subtests, and on 
the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQs, with the 
black examiners producing the highest scores. There was 
a significant main effect of Ss’ sex on 3 subtests: boys 
obtained higher scores on Picture Completion and 
Object Assembly while girls were higher on Coding. 
Finally, a significant Race of Child X Race of Exam- 
iner interaction occurred on only the Information 
subtest. There were no significant main effects or 
interactions in relation to the anxiety measure.—Journal 


abstract. 
8766. Von Hippel, Caren L. (U. Michigan) Plaget's 
work in early child development as it relates to 


Chomskian psycholinguistics. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), im 32(11-A), 6498. 


8767. Vygotskii, L. Problema vozrastnol 


periodizatsii detskogo razvitiya. [The problem of the 
stage-wise division of childhood development.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 114-123.—Presents an 
abridged chapter from an unpublished work by L. S. 
Vygotskii, “The problem of age," written in 1933 and 
1934. Different attempts to divide childhood devel- 
opment into stages, the inadequacies of these attempts, 
and the author's views on this question are discussed. 


—L. Zusne. 


Learning 

Michael. (Rhineland Coll. of 
Education, Cologne, W. Germany) Die Auswirkungen 
einer die Reproduktion- 
sleistung. [Effects of a “quasi sentence structure” on 
reproductive performance.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungs- 
psychologie und Pádagogische Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 
1_16.—In 2 experiments, 144 male 4th grade students 
learned grammatically structured and unstructured 


sentences. No significant differences were found between 
visual and auditory presentation of sentences. Important 


determinants in the learning task were the inte lectual 
and verbal ability and the socioeconomic status of the 


К. F. Wagner. 

7 Cabán, din P. (U. Massachusetts) Eye move- 

rences as individual differences in learn- 

lor and non-color pictures. Dissertation 

ional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6805. 
w. (Rockefeller i u) ratte 

ifferential reward learning 
T Vol. 25(6), 
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during training, whereas older Ss used information about 
absolute reward magnitudes. Verbalization of reward 
magnitudes increased in accuracy with age, but was only 
imperfectly related to transfer—Journal abstract. 

8771. Finkler, John В, (U. Tennessee) Rate of 
acquisition and level of retention of a verbal operant 
behavior as a function of contingency instructions. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6192-6193. 

8772. Goldstein, Jeffrey; Locke, John L., & Fehr, Fred 
S. (О. Illinois, Children’s Research Center) Children’s 
prerecall phonetic processing of pictures and 
printed words. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
26(6), 314-316.—26 2nd and 3rd graders orally recalled 
lists of pictures or printed words which contained labial 
or nonlabial phonemes. During stimulus presentation 
and rehearsal, EMG recordings from the labial area were 
obtained. Analysis of EMG tracings showed that (a) 
tracing amplitudes were significantly greater for labial 
than for nonlabial words, (b) subvocalization was elicited 
equally by pictures and words, (c) peak amplitudes for 
words were significantly greater during rehearsal than 
during presentation, and (d) there were no differences in 
the recall scores of subvocalizers and nonsubvocalizers. 
Findings are discussed in relation to phonetic mediation 
theory and overt phonetic behavior as a form of oral 
communication. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8773. Hall, James W. (Northwestern U.) Young 
children's memory encoding reflected in verbal 
discrimination learning and recognition memory 
performance. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
25(2), 91-93.— Conducted 2 experiments to examine the 
role of word attributes in memory encoding. In Exp. I, 32 
44-6.3 yr. old children were presented 4 verbal dis- 
crimination (VD) lists. For 3 of the lists, correct items 
were either conceptually, acoustically, or affectively 
similar. The 4th was a control list. Only the conceptual 
list facilitated VD learning, suggesting heavy use of the 
verbal associative attribute in memory encoding, with no 
evidence for the involvement of the acoustic or the 
affective attribute. Exp. IL, with 18 5.4-6.4 yr. old 
children indicated that recognition memory (RM) for 
target items was better when those items had been 
preceded by associates than when they had not. Both VD 
and RM tasks appear promising for developmental 
aoe concerning memory encoding.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8774. Offenbach, Stuart I. due U.) Studi 
children's probability 0) Ми. Effect 
of punishment at two grade levels. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 407-408.— Presented a 
.75:.25 probability learning task to 24 Sth graders and 24 
2nd graders under different punishment conditions: 0, 1 
or 3 units lost for any incorrect guess. These punishment 
amounts did not affect younger Ss’ overall response 
tendencies or strategies. Older Ss, however, made more 
A] responses (prediction that the more frequent event 
would occur) when the amount of punishment was 
increased from the immediately preceding level. Results 
provide further evidence that older children are more 
sensitive to the experimental contingencies set up in 
probability learning tasks.—Journal abstract. 

8775. Pate, James L. & Bell, Gail L. (Georgia State 
U) Alternation behavior of children in a cross-maze. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 431-432. 
—Observed the behavior of 75 2-6 yr. olds in a 
cross-maze. Frequency of alternation increased with age 
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for Ss who started both trials from the same start 
position, but did not change across age for Ss who 
started the 2 trials from opposite start stems. Running 
time decreased with increasing age under both condi- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

8776. Rosinski, Richard R. & Wheeler, Kirk E. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Children's use of orthographic structure 
in word discrimination. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 97-98.—Attempted to replicate a series 
of experiments by E. Gibson, A. Pick, H. Osser, and M. 
Hammond (see PA, Vol. 38:2601) which found that 
children, in learning to read, come to extract English 
spelling patterns and that these patterns function as units 
in word perception. 48 Ist, 3rd, and 5th graders were 
tested on a simultaneous discrimination rather than a 
tachistoscopic recognition task. It was found that by 3rd 
grade, Ss were able to use English spelling patterns to 
discriminate between nonsense words. This ability was 
not dependent on word length and was absent in Ist 
graders. Ss' verbal responses indicated that they had used 
orthographic patterns or its corollary, pronunciability, to 
distinguish between alternates.—Journal abstract. 

8777. Werdelin, I., Bondesson, E., & Larsson, G, B. 
(Regional Center, Beirut, Lebanon) The effectiveness 
and transfer value of two methods of concept 
learning. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
12(3), 198-204.—Compared 2 methods of learning; the 
“direction method,” where principles are presented and 
exemplified, and the “discovery method,” where the 
learner discovers the principles from examples. Results 
with 122 Sth graders indicate that (a) the direction 
method was superior to the discovery method in the 
learning situations, (b) the methods were differently 
effective with different materials, and (c) experience with 
1 of the methods might transfer to the ability to learn 
new materials with either method. It is concluded, 
however, that the connections between concept, method, 
and previous experience are very complex.—Journal 
abstract. 


Concepts & Language 


8778. Arlman-Rupp, A. J. Receptief Taalgebrulk 
van 5-jarige kinderen. [Receptive language usage 
among 5-year-old children.] Nederlands Tijdschrift уй, 
de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
27(1), 56-58.—Examined the abilities of children from 
different socioeconomic backgrounds to терг 
varied grammatical structures. Ss were 6 economical у 
disadvantaged 5 yr. olds who had been trained for 8 D 
in a language-thought program. 2 groups of contro' 
represented (a) children from a more advantage 
socioeconomic background, and (b) from а simi i 
background to the T group but untrained in anen 
usage. In 7 out of 8 indices of language usage, t d 
group was found not to be superior to either Dude 
group. А question is raised about the validity j 
instrument that measured language usage.—d. J- 
Keurst. Hawaii) 
8779. Ayabe, Harold I. & Santo, Susan. (U. 4 сай: 
Conceptual tempo and the Oriental Amer! OL 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1); ee 
123.—15 male and 15 female 2nd graders of Jp A 
Chinese extraction and 15 male and 15 fema a 
Filipino, Hawaiian, Samoan, or Portuguese extrac лт 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 Matching PO 
Figures (Kagan's Instrument for reflection-impu's! 
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testing conditions, fast, slow, and control. It was 
hypothesized that the Japanese and Chinese traditional 
values of perseverance and reservedness would manifest 
itself in the production of few errors and extended 
latencies. When Ss were asked to “go as fast as you can,” 
Japanese and Chinese American children produced 
significantly fewer errors than the other racial group. No 
other significant differences were found.—Journal sum- 


mary. 

8780. Berlin, Roxie W. (U. Washington) The effect 
of playing educational games with mothers on 
concept development of kindergarten children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6180. 

8781. Bernal, Ernest M. (U. Texas) Concept learn- 
Ing among Anglo, Black, and Mexican-American 
children using facilitation strategies and bilingual 
techniques. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6180-6181. 

8782. Brown, Н. Douglas. (U. Michigan) Children's 
tomi ensjon of relativized English sentences. 
hild Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1923-1936. 
—Incorporated 3 factors in the syntactic structure of 
ША relative clauses—(a) embeddedness position of 
pr clause, (b) focus of the relative pronoun, and (c) the 
Аш pronoun itself—into a picture-cued compre- 
DURER ‘test administered to 96 3-4-, and 5-yr-old 
ЖУ tip in 3 groups. Analysis of variance showed that in 
Жын EM шапсе 3-yr-old Ss had significantly lower 
Mes. than 4- and 5-yr-old Ss. Embeddedness was 
Eu docent except in the case of an added structural 
Dd Sate Subject focus was significantly easier to 
aa end than object focus (p < 01). In 1 phase 
EE nouns were nonsignificant, but in another 
P< 05 pair of pronouns was significantly harder 
hidhe genu another pair. Results imply that in early 
Eid ei education the language of test instructions 
chil dsl ing programs could be better geared to the 

73. вс competence.—Journal abstract. 
understa ie P. E. (Oxford U., England) The 
sh ing of invariance by very children. 

X eed of Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 
total of T pened 3 conservation experiments with a 
children 3-6 yr. olds to determine whether young 
show th understand the invariance of quantity. Results 
quantit at (a) even 3-yr-olds were able to transfer à 
well (b) judgment over a perceptual transformation very 
the jud 5 only failed to make this kind of transfer when 
Post А enis normally produced by the pre- and 
is (ia ormation displays were in direct conflict, and 
dr quent that some cues provide a more reliable basis 
quantity ty judgments than others enabled Ss to transfer 
muc s Judgments over perceptual transformations 
conclu didt effectively than they had previously. It is 
Understan р very young children have a_basic 
in quantit. ing of invariance, and that their real difficulty 
and an тше is in distinguishing between а correct 
ummary) 0761 basis for quantity judgments. (French 

8784 °С, ournal abstract. 
knowled elota, Beverly K. (U. Colorado) Levels of 
tas S of the human figure as measured by two 
Vol, 32(12. AD, 6006 Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
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syntactic structures for a study of language acquisition. 5 
of the structures were acquired in sequence, indicating 5 
developmental stages in syntax acquisition. The nature 
of specific disparities between adult and child grammar 
are discussed, and the gradual reduction of the dispari- 
ties as the child's knowledge of his language increases. 
The regular order of acquisition of structures is noted, as 
is the wide variation in acquisition rate. The relationship 
between the child's exposure to written language and his 
rate of linguistic development is also examined.—C. M. 
Franks. 

8786. Cook, Harold & Smothergill, Daniel. (T eachers 
Coll., Columbia U.) Verbal mediation and satiation in 
young children. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
42(6), 1805-1812.—Used 40 53-65 mo. old Ss in an 
experiment designed to demonstrate (a) verbal mediation 
in a 3-stage chaining paradigm, and (b) the interfering 
effect of verbal satiation on mediational processes. Ss 
were randomly assigned to either a control (no satiation) 
or an experimental (satiation) group. Both groups 
learned 3 consecutive lists of 3 stimulus-response pairs. 2 
of the sets of pairs followed the A-B, B-C, A-C chaining 
paradigm, while the 3rd was a nonmediated (A-B, D-C, 
A-C) control pair. The experimental group learned the 
Ist 2 lists, then repeated 1 of the mediating terms 
continually for 30 sec. prior to learning List 3. The 
control group did not repeat any of the terms. Analysis 
of the number of errors made in learning the 3rd list, 
supported both theories on verbal mediation and the 
interfering effect.—Journal abstract. 

8787. Dewing, & Kennealy, Noreen. (U. 
Western Australia, Nedlands) Compositional structure 
in recall: An investigation of developmental differ- 
ences. Journal of Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 
151-160.—4 groups of 40 Ss, 4-5 yr. old, 6-7 yr. old, 
12-13 yr. old, and young adults, were trained on 
structured displays and tested on fragments of these 
structures. Patterns of errors were analyzed and a 
significant tendency was observed to recall stimulus 
components in the correct position but from the wrong 
stimulus display, as reported by W. W. Rozeboom. The 
relative frequency of spatial intrusion errors of this type 
increased with age. Results are interpreted as consistent 
with Piaget’s theoretical position that recall is influenced 
by the cognitive level of the S. It is suggested that 
progressive structuring of space 1s reflected in the 
differential spatial errors of the 4 age groups.—Journal 


mmary. 
s 8788. Elardo, Richard. (U. Arkansas, Center for Early 
The experimental facili- 
hension and production 
yntactic structures. Child Development, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2101-2104.—Assessed the effectiveness 
of 5 hr. of distributed training on 20 3-yr-old children’s 
comprehension and production o 
tive, passive, and negative-passive 
in the experimen 
E: rey ciem Elinor A. (Flo 
789. Elfner. " 
of aod different levels of subordinate skills on 
performance of a mau Lr cover ERN 
і , Vol. -A), n 
International, 1972(May). d M Henin: Ww. 


8790. Ferreiro, Emilia 
Geneva, Switzerland) Temporal relationships in lan- 


8785. Ch 
language ДО ШБКУ› Carol (H U.) Stages in 
vard, vide development г d pend а) Har- guage. International Journal of Psychology, и 1, Vol. 
Зз qudwcational Review, 1972(Feb), Vol. 4201), I. @(1), 39-47.—Discusses the implication® for language 
sted 36 6-10 yr. old children on 9 complex study of children's time concepts and language devei- 
963 
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opment. Since Piagetian research reveals thought as 
rooted in action, cognitive operations may provide a 
basis for language, rather than language providing a 
basis for cognition. Study of the production and 
comprehension of sentences by children 4-10 yr. old 
shows relationships of the temporal order between 2 
events, consistent with Piagetian theory. Such corre- 
spondence in no way reduces language to operational 
development. 4-5 yr. old Ss tend to regard 2 events as 
separate entities; they do not demonstrate the need for 
temporal indicators to establish actual succession. At a 
more advanced preoperational level, relationships of 
temporal order predominate, but the dependency has 
only 1 direction. 8-9 yr. old Ss tend to incorporate 
subordinate clauses in their descriptions; they introduce 
different tenses and can describe what they have seen by 
using opposition between future and future perfect 
tenses. It is concluded that theories of language acqui- 
sition must consider research in linguistic theory. By the 
same token, linguistic theories would profit from 
attention to the stages of cognitive development that may 
help to determine the nature and form of linguistic 
structures.—E. Gavin. 

8791. Groeneboom-Elberts, L. H. (State U. of Utrecht, 
Lab. of Psychology, Netherlands) De taalontwikkeling 
van het kind: Een bespreking van enige recent 
publicaties: 11. [Language development of the child: A 
discussion of recent publications: П.] Nederlands Tijd- 
schrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 1-28.—Reviews studies on the rela- 
tionship between language development and overall 
cognitive development. 2 experiments by C. Smith are 
discussed. In the Ist, it was found that the younger of 
11-21% yr. old Ss spoke telegraphic sentences incor- 
porating holophrastic words. The older Ss used adult 
language with a demand quality. In the 2nd, 18 3-4 yr. 
old Ss were asked to repeat sentences with similar 
superficial structures but varied with respect to basic 
structure and transformational development. Poorly- 
repeated sentences indicated compact information at the 
noun- or verb-phrase level. Also discussed is T. Bever's 
viewpoint on the cognitive bases of language devel- 
opment: (a) the fundamental capacity of the Ss, (b) the S 
learns language strategies, and (c) the S develops 
epistemological systems. Chomsky reports how children 
5-10 yr. old interpret unusual sentence constructions 
involving "tell" and “promise,” to illustrate the minimal 
distance principle by which the implicit subject of the 
complement verb is the noun phrase most closely 
preceding it. (English summary) (19 ref)—4A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

8792. Hall, Vernon C. & Turner, Ralph R. (Syracuse 
U.) Comparison of imitation and comprehension 
scores between two lower-class groups and the 
effects of two warm-up conditions on imitation of 
the same groups. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
42(6), 1735-1750.—Administered a test devised and used 
by H. Osser, M. Wang, and F. Zaid, designed to measure 
speech imitation and comprehension abilities, to 16 
lower-class Negro (NLC) and 16 lower-class Caucasian 
(CLC) kindergarten boys. !/; of the Ss received feedback 
during warm-up designed to define “exact imitation.” 

Trors were classified as (a) omissions of inflections and 
words, (b) changes in tense and number, (c) morpho- 
logical errors, (d) word substitutions, (е) importation of 
words, and (f) transposition of word order. The CLC and 
NLC groups were not significantly different in any of the 
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3 general measures of deviation from standard English, 
The NLC Ss did give significantly more examples of 3 of 
5 known Negro dialect deviations. The warm-up had no 
effect on imitation, nor was there any evidence found 
which indicated that accurate imitation necessarily 
resulted in accurate comprehension. The CLC Ss did 
perform better (р < .10) on the comprehension task. 
—Journal abstract. 

8793. Hatch, Evelyn. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The young child's comprehension of time connec- 
tives. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2111- 
2113.—Tested 20 kindergarten and 20 2nd-graders for 
comprehension of sentences using time connectives; 
both age groups responded most accurately to sentences 
representing temporal order and to “and then/but first 
commands than to “before/after” commands.—Journal 
abstract. 

8794. Hornby, Peter A. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) Surface structure and the topic- 
comment distinction: A developmental study. Child 
Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1975-.1988.—Asked 
20 6-, 8-, and 10-yr-old Ss to select 1 of 2 pictures to go 
with each of 6 active, 6 passive, 6 cleft, 6 pseudo-cleft, 
and 6 stressed sentences. By the S's choice of picture, it 
was possible to determine which part of the sentence he 
took to be the topic. Ss were also asked to produce 
sentences for pictures to determine what surface strut- 
ture device they employ for marking the topic-comment 
distinction. Results reveal that, at all ages under 
consideration, Ss were equally able to mark the topic 
comment distinction in the sentences which they pro 
duced; however, the various surface structure devices 
were employed differentially as a function of age. 0 
ref.)—Journal abstract. j 

8795. Jaspard, Jean M. (Catholic U., Louvain 
Belgium) The 6 to 12-year-old child's representation 
of the Eucharistic presence. Lumen Vitae, 1971, Eo 
26(2), 237-262.—Interviewed 144 male and 144 female 
6-12 yr. old French-speaking Belgians who were ү 
regular communion and receiving traditional зато j 
on their perceptions of the Eucharist. It is concluded t k 
via 2 separate routes, both boys and girls arrivè а! т 
sacramental view of the Eucharistic rite at the age si 
11-12 yr. Girls tended to be more sensitive to the qo 
of Christ's manifestation while boys were more пудра 
the aspect of the Covenant and the reconciliation 
between God and man. For each sex, this Perce 
merged with those which preceded it in a more real of 
understanding. Results are compared with those in 
Piaget on the development of magical thinking 
children.—Journal summary. U.) A 

8796. Kosanovich, Robert J. (Michigan Бабе and 
study of the cognitive development of length n 
19720 a) arent. Dissertation Abstracts Internation’ 

2(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6293. p 

8797. Landauer, Ma (Columbia U.) Class Дын 
sion problem solving, the ability to stop and boys: 
and comparative concept knowledge in young 017 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1912(Jun), 
32(12-A), 6810. ec 

8798. Libby, William L. & Kroes, william and 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Conceptual enco 
concept recall-recovery in children. C а 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2089-2093. anil 
recall of word triads from short-term storage 216 Ist» 
taxonomic class followed by 1 from another—17 table to 
4th-, and 8th-grade girls. Increased recall attribui 
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the concept shift was present at all 3 grades, indicating Research, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 221-231.—Describes the 
that the Ss were using the concepts to encode incoming development of the Vocabulary Usage Test (VUT) for 
information.—Journa! abstract. 34-63 mo. old children. The VUT was adapted from the 
8799. Locke, John L. (Children's Research Center, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, thus allowing direct 
Champaign, Ill.) Phonetic mediation in four-year-old comparison between vocabulary comprehension and 
children. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), usage. Administration procedures, scoring forms, and 
409.—20 4-yr-olds recalled more pictures whose labels tentative normative data are presented. (18 ref.)—Journal 
rhymed than they did nonrhyming pictures. Results abstract. 
suggest that young children are aware of phonetic images 8804. Overton, Willis F., Wagner, Janis, & Dolinsky, 
and use them in their recoding and storage on non- Harriet. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Social-class 
phonetic stimuli in short-term memory.—Journal ab- differences and task variables in the development of 
stract. multiplicative classification. Child Development, 1971 


$800. Longhurst, Thomas M. & Turnure, James E. (Dec), Vol 42(6), 1951-1958. —Administered to 96 4-5, 
(Kansas State U.) Perceptual inadequacy and com- 6-7, and 8-9 yr. old lower-class black and middle-class 
municative ineffectiveness in interpersonal com- white children 2 forms of a matrix-completion task. 1 
munication. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4X6) form contained 3-dimensional objects; the 2nd form 
2084-2088.— Tested the abilities of 28 younger (Q-3.4) contained 2-dimensional pictorial representations of the 
and older (4-5) preschoolchildren to discriminate the 6 same objects. The study was conducted to explore the 
nonsense line designs used in 2 previous referential role of this task variable, socioeconomic class, and age in 
communication studies in 2 conditions (speaker, listener) the development of multiplicative classificatory skills. 
within a discrimination learning paradigm. Younger Ss Although no differences were found for the 2 matrix 
made significantly more errors than older in both tasks, forms, results indicate significant age and age by social 
while Ss of both age groups made significantly more class effects. Lower- and middle-class groups performed 
errors in the speaker than in the listener task. Findings equally at 4-5 and 6-7 yr. of age. At 8-9 yr. however, the 
suggest that perceptual adequacy must be controlled in lower-class performed more poorly than the middle-class 
future research on communicative effectiveness. Jour- group: There was no improvement for the lower-class 
nal abstract. group between 6-7 and 8-9 yr. of age. Results are 
me Meernhout, M. F. L'intelligibilité du langage. discussed in terms prs developmen! and activation of 
e intelligibility of language.) Bulletin de Psychologie cognitive structures. 'ournal. abstract. 

Scolaire et Oneri меј Vol. 210), 24- 8805. Parker, Ronald K., Rieff, Margery L., & Sperr, 
28—Discusses the fact that in determining the intel- Shelby J. (Graduate Center, City U. New York) 
ligibility of language the child must not only be ableto Teaching multiple classification to young children. 
distinguish pure sounds, but must also be able to Child Development, .1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1779-1789. 
recognize and differentiate between the various sounds —Presented а multiple-classification training Prose 
of language. Therefore it is necessary 10 gO beyond the developed by task analysis to 60 4'/-, 6-, ind бо 
concept of detection to опе of intelligibility. In meas- children. After preliminary testing with 5 | or. ^ ош 
uring intelligibility the use of words which require equal matrices, Ss who could not solve multiple assifica ior 4 
accentuation of 2 syllables is preferred. The intensity of tasks Were randomly assigned to either the traine 4 
the stimulus as weil as the type of apparatus used will contact control group. Pre- and posttesting п и Б e 
also determine the degree of intelligibility. Audiometric differential effect of training on the 3 age leve? sr 
diagnosis based on pure sounds is difficult with children. and 7'/s-year-old Ss showed little increase іп mi 

Audiologists now use techniques based on the fact that classification ability. In general, however, training 
at least a minimal acquisition of language enables the improved Ss’ performance оп 
child to repeat or at least to point to a picture which 
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8802. М Russel E. (U. transition from c 2 1 
Southern Caloin ата оК ООШ о ской sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11 
тот structure of intellect and conceptual style. А), 6219. A 

Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972(Арт), Vol. 7(2), 8807. Rosenberg, ray. а" Si. Roe ie 
135-146.— Translated Piaget’s developmental psychol- Cross, Michael. a ges "s ) Sema T Child 
By into psychometric and structure-of-intellect terms, gration, аде, recat A26), 1959-1966.—Ex- 


testing 133 ist and 2nd Ss were Development, 1971(Dec), 
0 : graders (CA 69-87 mo.). 55 We A t-, 2nd-, and 3rd-grade Ss to 
М ШАШУ given a6 step, cot aa ен posed 128 Kinde vel integrated (SWI) or seman- 


Jat 18 psychometri nceptual style tasks. n 
Zero-order оппо ааа ые лоп tically poorly integrated (SPI) sentences for о 
analyses were used to determine best predictors of  immediate-rec task. The sentences wet ieg RUP 
conservation: tests having picture-semantic content from college norms of associative opens А 
(WISC Picture Arrangement Scale, Nebraska Test of declarative sentences бо сае e m D 
fatning Aptitude Picture ‘Association Scale), and mature semantic know! dee. The aot aration 
uh antic (WISC Vocabulary and Arithmetic Scales) and evaluated Was iut d ci e o 

ich required the convergent production operation. would increase WI s ЧОЕ ot ашап ДКС 


Contrar: 5 n м iki ith age. 
f y to hypoth: ]y figural content strikingly with age, jen 
ypothesis, tests with ШЕН у siyle Јом nal although significant, was limited to the 


id not i : 
predict, nor did conceptu important, however, 1 een int ner 


abstract. 
8803. Nation, James E. (Case Western Reserve О) А of semantic tree that SWI sentences were recalled as : 


Vocabulary Usage Test. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
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whole to a greater extent than SPI sentences, but in 
general the type of sentence used here was found to be a 
particularly easy one to process.—Journal abstract. 

8808. Schneider, Fredric. (Rutgers State U.) Chil- 
dren’s perception of speech behavior: A compar- 
ative and developmental study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6224. 

8809. Scholnick, Ellin К. (U. Maryland) Generality 
of perceptual biases in inference and concept 
usage. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1937— 
1949.—Examined the consistency of biases toward 
stimulus dimensions and cue locations in 96 6-, 8-, and 
10-yr-old children. They solved 16 2-stimulus inference 
tasks which varied the relevant dimension (color or form) 
and location of the relevant cue (in both stimuli, 1, or 
neither stimulus). Then they selected stimuli embodying 
the relevant cue from a set containing figures seen in 
inference and new stimuli which differed on the 
irrelevant dimension. The salience of cue locations or 
stimulus dimensions during inference was unrelated to 
performance in stimulus selection. Ease of inference and 
salience of cue locations were also unrelated. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8810. Scholnick, Ellin K. (U. Maryland) Use of 
labels and cues in children's concept identification. 
Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1849—1858. 
—96 5- and 7-yr-old children inferred which single cue 
(circle, square, red, or blue) was relevant in 2-stimulus 
inference tasks. The number of positive instances (0, 1, or 
2) and the relevant cue varied. Ss either described the 
color and shape of each stimulus (L), similarities and 
differences between stimuli (C), or the location of 
positive and negative instances (1). The L and C groups 
were equally skillful and superior to the I group. The C 

group showed a strong form bias; the L group equalized 
dimensional choices, but made more within dimension 
confusions. (20 ref.)—J/ournal abstract. 

8811. Schwartz, Steven H., Firestone, Ira J., & Terry, 
Stephen. (Wayne State U.) Fading techniques and 
concept learning in children. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 83-84.—Questioned the utility of 
stimulus fading as a training technique for attainment of 
concepts. In a bilateral symmetry task, 60 Ist graders 
were assigned randomly to 3 treatment conditions: 
responding to 16 pairs of figures appearing once each 
with axis of symmetry in vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal planes. Fading on a cue which focused 
attention. toward the criterial aspect of the stimuli 
produced no better performance than standard dis- 
crimination procedures, while fading on ап extrinsic 
dimension yielded significantly poorer performance than 
did the standard. Possible explanations are discussed in 
terms of blocking effects.—Journal abstract. 

8812. Tanaka, Mayumi. (Shitennoji Women's Junior 
Coll, Japan) The development of the concept of 
speed. Journal of Child Development, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7, 
1-11.—Hypothesized that young children do not rec- 
ognize speed as a relationship between spatial interval 

and temporal duration. 120 4—9 yr. old children served as 
Ss in 4 experiments investigating the development of 
speed and change of direction concepts, Ss decided 
speed by the passing order of moving objects without 
reference to spatial differences of departure and ter- 
mination. The concept of speed was established in the 
6—7 yr. old Ss, and spatial intervals were considered by 7 
yr. olds.—Journal abstract. 


8813. Wang, Margaret C., Resnick, Lauren B, & 
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Boozer, Robert F. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning Research & 
Development Center) The sequence of development 
of some early mathematics behaviors. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1767-1778.—Adminis- 
tered to 78 black and white kindergarten Ss a battery of 
tests, each assessing ability to perform a specific task 
involving counting, use of numerals, or comparison of set 
size. Test scores were subjected to scalogram analyses in 
order to test hypotheses concerning sequences of 
acquisition of these behaviors. Results suggest: (a) a 
reliable sequence of skills in using numerals; (b) the 
dependence of learning numerals upon prior acquisition 
of counting skills for sets of the size represented; (c) 
acquisition of numeral reading for small sets before 
learning to count larger sets; and (d) the independence of 
counting and 1:1 correspondence operations in young 
children. Implications of these findings for designing an 
introductory mathematics curriculum are discussed. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8814. Wijnstra, Johan M. (State U. of Utrecht, Inst. 
of Pedagogy, Netherlands) Syntaktische kompleksiteit 
in schriftelijk taalgebruik van zesdeklassers. [Syn- 
tactical complexity in written language usage among 
sixth graders.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie 
en haar Grensgebieden, 1972(Jan), Vol. 27(1) 29-55. 
—Measured the syntactical complexity of the Dutch 
language comparing native Dutch-speaking children to a 
group of Frisian background. Ss were 52 and 4l 6th 
graders, respectively. Syntactical complexity was deter- 
mined by the mean length of the T-units (GT), the mean 
length of the subordinate clauses (GC), and the sub- 
ordinate quotient, determined by GT/GC. Ss were asked 
to rewrite passages about the manufacture of aluminum 
and a narrative about a shepherd. The passages original- 
ly had been written in extremely short sentences. No 
significant differences were found between the 2 groups 
with respect to the syntactical complexity of the 
rewritten sentences. Frisian-speaking Ss used signif- 
icantly more “input” sentences than the other group; 
these are illustrated by unanalyzable passages and by a 
main sentence becoming a subordinate clause or à 
prepositional phrase in the following sentences. It is 
suggested that the Ss possibly were too unfamiliar with 
the subject matter of aluminum to warrant conclusive 
statements about the syntactical complexities of their 
rewritten sentences. (English summary)—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

8815. Williamson, Helen T. (New York U.) Toler- 
ance of ambiguity and creative thinking in elemen- 
tary school children: A study of the relationships 
among tolerance of ambiguity, intelligence, training 
in creative thinking, and flexibility of concer 
formation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 191 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6821. ic U 

8816. Youniss, James & Dennison, Ann. (Catholic U. 
of America, Center for Research in Thinking & таи 
guage) Figurative and operative aspects of children’ 
inference. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4X8), 
1837-1847.—Attempted to specify 2 complementar 
aspects of children's inferential size judgments within t я 
context of Piaget's theory. Inferred from the data OM А 
figurative aspect, studied in terms of judgments base i К 
absolute size designations (long-short), and an oper? da 
aspect, defined by inferences based on transitive тен 
tions among sizes. Ss were 48 boys and 48 girls, 16 ес 
from kindergarten, Ist, and 3rd grade. They were 7 
to function together according to developmental level, 
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which was measured in terms of availability of the 


8822. Johnson, E. С. & Lyle, J. С. (U. Sydney, New 


seriation structure. Operativity is concluded to be the South Wales, Australia) Analysis of WISC coding: 2 
necessary condition for logical inference, with the Memory and verbal mediation. Perceptual & Motor 
figurative aspect of size labeling helping Ss who Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 659-662. Examined 


evidenced greater operative suc 
manifest the seriation structure did not succeed, even 
when figurative information alone might lead to size 
judgments.—Journal abstract. 

8817. Zarandiya, М. 1. (Inst. of Psychology, Tbilisi, 
USSR) К voprosu o razvitii umstvennykh operatsii и 


cess. Ss who failed to whether the difference between 120 6-9 yr. old good and 
poor coders of equal CA and IQ can be accounted for by 
(a) differential recall of the symbols and associates, and 
(b) differential application of a labeling strategy. Group 
differences were found in recall. Training in labeling 
improved coding performance of both groups but not 


dete’ doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [The development of  differentially.—Journal abstract. 


mental operations in preschool с ildren.] Voprosy Psi- 
khologii, 1971(Sep), Vol. 17(5), buxo an 
experiment on concept formation performed in 1928 by 
D. N. Uznadze and its 1967 replication. It was hypoth- 
esized that the amount and quality of information 
received by children today is different from that of 40-50 
yr.ago, which would result in earlier development of 
concepts. 5—7 yr. old Ss were given geometric forms and 
everyday objects to be grouped into categories. Both 
generalization and the ability to define concept was 


present in 22-56% more children in 1967 than in 1928. obtained by familiarizing the 
similar to those administering the tests, with the language 


and materials used on the WPPSI to elicit a measure of 
ntellective functioning, and with a testlike situation. The 


(English summary)—L. Zusne. 


1 


8823. Kinnie, Ernest J. & Sternlof, Richard E. (State 
University Coll. New York, Plattsburgh) The influence 
of nonintellective factors on the IQ scores of 
middle- and lower-class children. Child Development, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1989-1995.—Used 123 4-5 yr. old 
middle-class white, lower-class white, and lower-class 
black preschoolchildren to determine the influence of 3 
nonintellective factors on the IQ scores obtained on the 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
(WPPSI). It was found that increased WPPSI scores were 


Ss with middle-class adults 


Abilities increase in WPPSI scores resulted almost entirely from 


8818. Corominas, Jose, et al. Estudio y experiencias 
oe А escala de desarrollo del pensamiento lógico 
.N.O.P. de Francia. [Study and experiences with 


the performance rather than the verbal subtests and was 
more marked in the experimental conditions which 
familiarized the Ss with middle-class adults and with the 


and materials than in the condition which 


the Logical Thought Development scale of the INOP of test language erial in the con 
provided Ss with practice in à testlike situation. Contrary 


ug Anuario de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 4, 173- 
(шна to determine whether ог not the 
dee al Thought Development Scale) (EPL) of Piaget, 

oped from his theory of thinking evolution, is a true 


to expectations, 
increase significa: 
middle-class Ss.—Journal abstract. 

8824. Krutetskii, V. A. (Research Inst. of General & 


the scores of the lower-class Ss did not 
ntly more than the scores of the 


Scale of measurement and to determine the possible 
Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Problema 


Hum between the EPL and either general or 
sd ae intelligence tests. 56 9-15 yr. old students were 
ied. It is concluded items of EPL have a hierarchic: 


formirovaniy: 
of the origin an 
Psikhologii, 


a i razvitlya sposobnostei. [The problem 
d development of abilities.) Voprosy 
1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 3-13.—Disputes the 


distributi d 
istribution and can be considered a scale, as well as a 197 t 3 
view that abilities are the manifestation, under favorable 


ЫЫ tool in measuring logical thinking. A “rather 
found CREAR between EPL and other tests was 
ERS esults suggest a considerable agreement be- 
ofi iaget’s and other authors’ theories of the nature 
лее Mo Lorang. 
819. Dempsey, Albert A. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 


environmental 
even though 
concerning the genetic mechani 
ence collected during many yr. of research on the 
development of mathematical, verbal, 
abilities in children is presented in support of 


conditions, of man's inherited potential, 
the view is based on recent findings 
ism of inheritance. Evi- 


and mechanical 


descriptive stud: 
and the 
na ideational pattes оо! hypotheses: (a) the environment is not just a mold for the 


evolution of graphic form in drawings by 


manifestation O! 


Children. Diss P A 
ы 1 | 1972 drm 
ertation Abstracts Internationah enters in the development of abilities, and (b) an 


(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5999. 


individual's heredi 


ty does not determine his abilities but 


8820. Erler, Lui: i bur 
АА Thiel St, Resin den only his predisposition to acquire abilities.—L. Zusne. 


Du ШУ) Untersuchungen zum Frühlesen in den 
Gee der BRD. [Examination of early reading in the 
States and Federal Republic of Germany.] 


$825. Nelson, 
development in children: 
tasks. Psyc! 


Keith E. (Stanford U.) Memory 
Evidence from nonverbal 


honomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), 


Zeitschrift für 5 i 
E 5 
ntwicklungspsychologie und padagogische 346-348.— Presented 60 slides to Ist, 4th, and 7th graders 


P. z 
Sychologie, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 51-67.— Presents ап analysis 


Ss were tested for recognition 


of German a 1 i 
nd А: hool 
mercian research regarding prese ( ediately and after 14 days. Across the age range, $ 


readi S х 
frendine with respect to the conditions and effects of early 
empiric fon German studies often disregard 

al investigations. Results indicate, that early 


readi stigat esi 1 
achieve has a significant positive effect on later reading 


vement. Opposing result -available regarding an icture cards. Re 
posing results are ауага pap егеп! developmental patterns 


t immediate retention and equivalent 


owed equivale 
er а! etting. Older Ss were better than younger 


ent of 6-9 


i ry tasks. (18 ret.) Journal 


incre, | E 
азе of intelligence as an effect of early reading.—R. 
nent processes in memo 


agner. 


8821. С e 
alperin, P. I. (Moscow State U. USSR) A abstract. Саша Сай José М. Inteligencia de 


Syermek értelmi fejlő es. 8826. 

ting the i elmi fejlódésének vizsgálatához. Tes- 6. i ial. [Intel- 

ntell A i los niños en relación con su clase. social. [In 
ectual evolution of children] i add ligence of children in relation to their social class.] 


szichológiai Szemle, 1971, Vol. 28(3), 305—319. 
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Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
26(112), 545-550.— Obtained IQ scores for 821 children 
in Barcelona, Spain. Middle- and upper-class children 
scored higher than lower-class children. Results are 
explained in terms of the lack of basic cultural prepa- 
ration of the lower-class children. 

8827. Robinson, Halbert B. & Robinson, Nancy M. (U. 
Washington, Developmental Psychology Lab.) Longi- 
tudinal development of very young children in a 
comprehensive day care program: The first two 
years. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1673- 
1683.—Reports intelligence tests' results for 19 infants 
and 12 2!/-4'/ yr. old children given stimulating day 
care for up to 2!/, yr. Tests included the Bayley Mental 
Scale, the Bayley Motor Scale, and the Bayley Behavior 
Profile which were administered every 3 mo. Older Ss 
were given several language assessment measures, along 
with the Stanford-Binet and Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test. 4-yr-old Ss were given 3 additional tests 
designed to measure various mental abilities. Compar- 
isons with test scores of 2 groups of control children 
suggest that comprehensive group care, if of high quality, 
may enhance development at a crucial period when 
verbal abilities are beginning to emerge. А much greater 
positive effect of the program was found with culturally 
deprived, preschool Negro Ss than with more advan- 
taged Caucasian Ss. Consistently higher scores on verbal 
tasks than sensorimotor tasks were found for Graham 
Center preschool groups. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8828. Rybárová, Eva. (Comenius U., Inst. of Psy- 
chology & Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 

Porovnanie spontánneho a maximálneho pohybové- 
ho tempa u 7r.- 11r. - 15r. detí. [Spontaneous and 
maximum movement rate in 7, 11, and 15 year old 
children.] Psychologica: Zborník Filozofickej Fakulty 
Univerzity Komenského, 1970(Mar), Vol. 21(10), 37- 
59.—Made parallel graphic recordings of motor per- 
| {ошаш and respiration for 7-, 11-, and 15-yr-olds 
during the performance of a simple motor exercise 
consisting of compressing and lifting a lever not limited 
by an upper or lower impact surface. Both the spon- 
taneous movement (SM) and maximum movement 
(MM) rates showed a tendency toward negative accel- 
eration with increasing age. Inter-S differences were 
more apparent in the SM than the MM rate for all 
groups. With increasing age, SM and MM respiration 
rates decreased. Respiration frequency was higher in 
conditions of MM than SM in 11- and 15-yr-olds, while 
7T-yr-olds breathed more slowly in MM. Comparing 
performance during a 3-min interval, SM rate was more 
or less constant in 11- and 15-yr-olds and decreased in 
the 7-yr-olds. The MM rate and respiration during SM 
and MM slowed and became irregular at the end of the 
action for all groups. Results demonstrate the important 
relationship between the frequency of compression in 
SM and MM, but not the relationship between respi- 
ration and motor activity. (Russian & German sum- 
maries) (22 ref.)—English summary. 

8829. Silver, Meryl. A comparison between visual 
association and auditory association in disadvan- 
taged and middle class children. Graduate Research in 
Education & Related Disciplines, 1970(Fal), Vol. 6(1), 
2-29.—Matched 16 disadvantaged 4 yr. olds (family 
income of $6,000 or less for a family of 4) with 16 
middle-class 4 yr. olds. The Auditory-Vocal and Visual- 
Motor subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities were used as measures of auditory and visual 
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association. Using |-tailed t tests, results indicate that (a) 
middle-class Ss scored significantly higher (p > .05) on 
auditory but not on visual association than disadvan- 
taged Ss, and (b) disadvantaged Ss did not score 
significantly higher (p < .05) on visual than on auditory 
association. It is concluded that, as a group, middle-class 
Ss were more highly skilled in their grasp of language 
and its connotations and in verbal abstract ability. 
Suggestions regarding educational programs for disad- 
vantaged children are included. (15 ref.)—C. B. Tatham. 

8830. Vincent, William J. & Allmandinger, Michael F. 
(San Fernando Valley State Coll) Relationships 
among selected tests of spatial orientation ability. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 259- 
264.—Investigated the relationships between selected 
tests of spatial orientation ability using 202 11-15 yr. old 
junior high school boys as Ss. 2 tests which have been 
used as predictors of spatial ability (Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Aptitude Survey, Parts V and VI) plus 2 newly 
developed tests designed to measure that ability were 
administered. The test-retest reliability of the 2 new tests 
was .71 (p < .01) in both cases. 3 were paper-and-pencil 
tests and 1 a physical performance (tumbling) test. The 
paper-and-pencil tests correlated significantly with each 
other (.62, .62, .44), but the physical performance test did 
not correlate significantly (r ranged from .005-.951) with 
any of the other tests.—Journal abstract. 

8831. Woo-Sam, James & Zimmerman, Irla L. 
(Rancho Los Amigos Hosp., Downey, Calif.) Speed as 
a variable on three WISC performance subtests. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 451- 
455.— Tested the hypothesis that for younger children of 
normal intellect, speed of performance plays a minimal if 
not negligible role in determining the obtained scores on 
the Block Design, Object Assembly, and Picture Ar- 
rangement subtests of the WISC. It was further argued 
that if such were the case, then it was not necessary (0 
exclude these subtests in the evaluation of the ortho- 
pedically handicapped child capable of manipulating the 
test materials. Under these circumstances, a poor 
showing could not be attributed to loss of bonus credits 
because of slow performance. Results with 5 groups 0 
TV4-13'4 yr. old children with normal intelligence 
(N = 119) indicate that the Block Design and Object 
Assembly subtests essentially measure a power func 
through age 10'⁄. Speed is a determinant by age 13» 
On the Picture Arrangement subtest, the power function 
holds only at age 7!/. However, a score within norm 
limits is possible without speed bonuses through age 
9'4,—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


8832. Kielgast Knud. (U. Aarhus, Inst. of Psychology, 
Denmark) Piaget's concept of spatial egocentrism; 
reevaluation. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1 ibe 
Vol. 12(3), 179-191.— Trained 36 6-8 yr. olds to describe 
the relations between objects from their own perspecti c- 
or to describe the iconic features of their own pers 
tive. Ss were then given 4 perspective tasks. It was 19006 
that the “egocentric reaction” of identifying one eet 
perspective with the imagined perspective of some 9 dE 
seen from a different viewpoint could not be attri Mm 
to a fixation to one's own perspective but rather A 
deficient perceptual differentiation between the ү 
world and the visual field. A comparison of verba БА 
nonverbal solutions was found to point to a P 
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relationship between perception and imagination in this 
specific task.—Journal abstract. 

8833. Osgood, Shirley W. & Thomas, Georgelle. 
(Georgia Southern Coll.) Verticality as the cue for 
"bigger" in tactile and visual tasks. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 65-66.— Presented pairs of 
3-dimensional objects, equal in volume but differing in 
height, to 210 Ist through 7th graders, divided equally for 
tactual and visual tests. Ss selected the bigger of each 
pair. Verticality was the dominant visual cue for Ist and 
dnd graders only. In Grades 1-6 verticality was the 
dominant tactile cue, with some exceptions; 7th graders’ 
choices were a 50-50 split. Results indicate that, 
developmentally, verticality was the dominant cue for 

bigger” in the tactile sense longer than in vision. 
—Journal abstract. 

8834, Roberts, Jean & Duvan, Kenneth К. (National 
Center for Health Statistics, Rockville, Md.) Binocular 
visual acuity of children: Demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics. Vital & Health Statistics, 
Series 11, 1972(Feb), No. 112, 33 p.—Presents estimates 
of the uncorrected distance and near binocular visual 
acuity levels for a representative sample (N = 7,119) of 
ш шнопаше@ 6-11 yr. olds in the United States. 
А» by race indicates that although the distribution 
9 mierected visual acuity levels among white and 
ko Ss were similar, defective distance acuity increased 
e be for whites only. White males had better visual 
un у шап white females, and black females had slightly 
di c levels than black males. Geographically, Ss from 
ds н and West had better acuity levels than Ss from 
Sign beast and Midwest. Ss living in rural areas had 
E evels than Ss living in urban communities. The 
рю отоп of Ss with defective distance acuity increased 
oa ly with parent’s educational level or family in- 

seas harna summary. 

Nae Wolf, Vivian C. (U. Washington, School of 
meen. Age and sex performance differences as 
test шаа by а new nonverbal visual perceptual 
QT sychonomic Science, 1971(Oct), Vol. 25(2), 85- 
2 esed 386 Ist through 6th graders and 237 llth 
NS eith a new nonverbal group-administered visual 
Кезш ual instrument, Wolf's Embedded Figures Test. 
level каше school and age differences at the .0001 
BU ay were virtually unmodified with effects of IQ 
а dividi ааш sex differences were found on the 
Santee and group-administered versions and ac- 
Which h or by common variance with the spatial test, 
unique: ih high hereditary variance. All figures were 
outa therefore, practice, as predicted from short- and 
елсе Th memory theory, did not reduce sex differ- 
factor he embedded figures test loaded lowest on the 
оа high loading on 2 fluency tests that are 
ref.) Jo with creativity or divergent thinking. (17 

ха abstract. 
рїотеп Woodruff, М. Emerson. (U. Waterloo, School of 
visual pan Ontario, Canada) Observations on the 
life. да, uity of children during the first five years of 
ANE rican Journal of Optometry & Archives of the 
205215. Academy of Optometry, 1972(Mat), Vol. 49(3), 
ability 5.—Discusses evidence for the development of 
phases s the physical, physiological, and psychological 
а visual acuity. Visual acuity tests were given to 
acuity PC olds. Results suggest that high levels of visual 
trend Wil present at a very early age. No developmental 
pete oe found beyond age 3. Apparent development 
age 3 may be an artifact due to the inability of 
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examiners to present comparable tests. Comparison of 
the present sample and a sample of older children shows 
the preschool sample to possess a higher level of visual 
efficiency. This suggests that growth and environment 
are effective in reducing efficiency earlier in life than was 
previously thought. (49 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Personality 


8837. Biller, Henry B. & Zung, Burton. (U. Rhode 
Island) Perceived maternal control, anxiety, and 
site sex role preference among elementary 
school girls. Journal of Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
81(1), 85-88.—Investigated the interrelationship among 
degree of perceived maternal control, anxiety, and 
opposite sex role preference of 42 white 9-12 yr. old girls 
from lower-middle and middle-class backgrounds. Scales 
from the Schaefer Inventory of Parental Behavior was 
used to assess perceived maternal control. Portions of the 
Children’s Manifest, Anxiety Scale and the General 
Anxiety Scale for Children were used to measure anxiety 


opposite sex role preferen 
was positively 
was positively f 
preference. Perceived maternal intrusiveness was also 
positively related to mascul 
—Journal summary. 


istered the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility 
82 female and 80 male black 5th and 
g as internal or external were then 


« (responsibility for failures) were 
below those of the standardization sample for the 6th 
aders (р < 025). A. significant Orientation X Treat- 
ment interaction Was found (p < 0D: externals per- 
formed better than internals following failure, and 
internals performed better after success. Results are 
discussed in terms of achievement motivation.—S. 
Шу) Girona, Ricardo. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Changes oper: in institutionalized children asa 
result of controlled interaction with a significant 
adult." Journal of. Educational Research, 1972(Арг), Vol. 
65(8). 343-346.— Describes a project involving 21 6-9 yr. 
i i undergraduates en- 


sible the 
involving teams each 
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and self-concept changes as a result of essentially 
positive experiences. Results provide partial support for 
the expectations: significant changes were recorded in 
children’s scores in 3 of the 8 parameters measured, 
namely, IQ, general adjustment, and need nurturance. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8840. Guardo, Carol J. & Bohan, Janis B. (U. Denver) 
Development of a sense of self-identity in children. 
Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1909-1921. 
—Designed interview questions to assess 4 postulated 
dimensions of the child's sense of self-identity (551): 
humanity, sexuality, individuality (being distinct from 
other animals, the opposite sex, and other like-sexed 
humans, respectively), and continuity (being the same 
person across time). Ss were 116 6-9 yr. old children. 
Results indicate that: (a) SSI and its postulated dimen- 
sions are demonstrable, developmental phenomena; and 
(b) these developments parallel Piagetian findings 
regarding cognitive development, with the responses of 
younger and older Ss showing clear qualitative differ- 
ences. Sex differences in SSI were minor at age 6, but 
increased with age. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8841. Shiek, David A. (Indiana State U.) Socio- 
metric self-ranking and personality structure. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
А), 6225—6226. 

8842. Stabler, John R., Johnson, Edward E., & Jordan, 
Susan E. (Georgia State U.) The measurement of 
children's self-concepts as related to racial mem- 
bership. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 
2094-2097.—Asked 60 black and white preschool- 
children to guess which of 2 boxes, 1 painted white and 1 
painted black, and each containing tape-recorder spear- 
kers, had broadcast self-concept statements, e.g., “I am 
good," "I am bad." Though the 32 statements were 
actually broadcast with equal intensity from both 
speakers, white Ss reported that they heard more positive 
than negative statements originating from the white box; 
and black Ss reported hearing more negative statements 
originating from the white box than did white Ss. Results 
are related to the influence of attitudes toward color on 
development of self- and other perception.—Journal 


abstract. 

8843. Verma, S. K., Shah, D. K., & Verma, H. C. 
(Post-Graduate Inst. of Medical Education & Research, 
Chandigarh, India) The body image concept of 
schoolgoing children in India: A study of 294 
children. Manas, 1971(May), Vol. 18(1), 59-64. —Ad- 
ministered the Draw-A-Person Test to 295 children from 
Grades 2-6. Ss were 6-14 yr. old. The human figures 
drawn were examined to study the between-grades 
differences. Important parts of the body were omitted by 
a larger percentage of Ss from lower grades than from 
higher grades. Neck and ears were omitted most 
frequently; eyes were rarely omitted. At all the grade 
levels it was quite common to omit ears, hands, and feet 
and to display teeth of the human figures. It is concluded 
that these characteristics of the drawings may be 
indicative of increasing unrest, hostility, resentment, and 
negativistic tendencies, as well as decreasing toleration of 
frustration in the Ss—C. Mehrotra. 

8844. Warren, Gayle H. & Luria, Zella. (Tufts U.) 
Evaluational set and creativity. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Арг), Vol. 34(2), 436-438.—Tested M. 
Wallach and N. Kogan’s (see PA, Vol. 40:429) hypoth- 
esis that low creativity is associated with fear of 
evaluation. A set of creativity tests with instructions 
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meant to induce low, high, and neutral evaluational sets 
was administered to 147 5th and 6th graders. No effect 
of evaluational set was found. Girls performed signif- 
icantly better than boys on all measures of creativity. 
Reading skill was strongly correlated with creativity 
scores for the conditions of test administration. Subtests 
were significantly intercorrelated.—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior 


8845. Bakeev, V. A. (Moscow State Pedagogical Inst., 
USSR) Vliyanie mneniya neorganizovannoi gruppy i 
slozhivshegosya kollektiva na proyavienie vnushae- 
mosti lichnosti. [The influence of the opinion of an 
unorganized and of an established group on the 
manifestation of suggestibility.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 89-100.—Performed experiments, 
ostensibly on the perception of odors, sounds, changes in 
temperature, length of lines, time, and weights, designed 
to minimize conformity under pressure and thus obtain a 
measure of suggestibility alone. Ss were 5th, 6th, and 9th 
grade pupils, observed singly under instructions to detect 
odors, etc., which were nonexistent. Each S was told of 
the (supposed) performance of a group of strangers and 
of a group of classmates, but there was no direct 
interaction among group members nor any overt ex- 
pression of opinion. Under the influence of the opinion 
of classmates (the "established" group), suggestibility 
increased markedly at all age levels. This increase was 
even greater under the influence of the opinion of 
strangers (the “unorganized” group), especially at the 
adolescent age level. (English summary)—L. 280. 

8846. Bryan, James Н. (Northwestern U.) Model 
affect and children’s imitative altruism. Child Dor 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2061—2065.—36 1st- an 
2nd-grade males witnessed an altruistic model express 
positive affect either immediately following a donation 
or somewhat later; Ss exposed to immediate-affect 
statements by the model donated more than Ss а: 
to the delayed-reinforcement conditions.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8847. Ellis, Glenn T. & Sekyra, 
of Mental Health, Fairbanks, Alaska) 
aggressive cartoons on the behavior of first D 
children. Journal of Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. pU 
37-43.—Assigned 51 Ss randomly selected from 3, m 
grade classes, to 3 groups according to a randomiz 3 
blocks technique based upon data gathered йи 
pretreatment observations recording the frequency e 
aggression in a natural classroom setting. The Ist gom 
viewed a 5-min aggressive cartoon, the 2nd group vie д 
a 5-min neutral cartoon, and the 3rd group experience! Ha 
5-min informal absence from the classroom. розеви 
ment results indicate that Ss who viewed the арвтевзте 
cartoon emitted an increased number of ea 
behaviors when observed immediately after the шр be 
ment. It appeared that the Ss assigned to vien s 
aggressive cartoon emitted behaviors in a hostile Un 
similar to the cartoon figures as suggested by a mo 
theory of behavior.—Journal summary. E 

8848. Grusec, Joan E. (U. Toronto, Ontario, аа еп 
Demand characteristics of the modeling 918 on 
ment: Altruism as a function of age and адат, May), 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 19 ee 
Vol. 22(2), 139-148.—Compared the effects on sculat 
and aggression of observing a model perform a раг riate 
behavior or merely say what he thought was approP 


Francis. (State Dept. 
The effect of 
grade 
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behavior. 11-yr-old boys and girls (n = 60) and 7-yr-old 
ils (n = 20) shared under both performance and 
verbalization conditions. 7-yr-old boys (n 20) shared 
in a performance but not in a verbalization condition, 
although they were equally aware of the model's 
behavior in both. 8-9 yr. old boys and girls (n = 54) 
tended to display more imitative aggression in a 
perlormance than à verbalization condition. Ss in the 
latter condition, however, were more aggressive than Ss 
who did not observe any model. Performance-verbal- 
ization differences in boys appeared to be mediated by 
learning differences. This explanation was unaccount- 
able for the behavior of girls, however, who learned 
performed and verbalized behaviors equally well. Impli- 
cations for the role of the model in imitation studies are 
discussed. (23 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

8849. Henshel, Anne M. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) The relationship between values 
pus behavior: A developmental h is. Child 
Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1997-2007.—Inves- 
tigated the hypothesis that older children show a stronger 
value/behavior relationship than younger children with- 
теток of the developmental literature. 144 
ele . grade French-speaking Canadian schoolgirls 
Pe ARA anonymous 29-item questionnaire to 
SR certain values. 1 wk. later the Ss were provided 
NN an opportunity to cheat within their regular 
e ош context. The hypothesis was confirmed: the 
Кл ngo correlations between honesty scores and num- 
о cheating incidents rose steeply from the lower 
о higher (older) grades. Distinctive charac- 
JESA is study are discussed. (23 ref.)—Journal 

8850. Herron, R. E. & Sutton-Smith, Brian. (Eds) 
eo Coll, of Medicine) Child’s play. New York, 
Pete n Ely & Sons, 1971. xii, 386 p.— Presents а 
уо of papers dealing with the biology, ecology; 
irenda par ева sociology of play. Major historical 
inclūded. eoretical approaches of the past 70 yr. are 
of 51. Lindholm, Lena P. & Lundquist, Barbro. (School 
Miis anon: Educational & Psychological Research, 
С caen АИ bedömo samarbetstörmåga och 
Psobserv ghet: Rapport från försök med smågrup- 
P Por yationer: [Assessing co-operation and inde- 
Véóné o; A report from an experiment with obser- 
lem, 197 a MEE groups.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Prob- 
Bie onda Sao p.— Discusses a scheme for 
Хуш videotape of small group processes 

hs B children. Interrater reliability is examined in 
Tence of n E taped sessions, when the relative Occur- 

lassificati; aviors is an important dependent variable. 
ЧҮП ion of behaviors under general headings of 
erate HER group-dependence and ability-to-COOP" 
Te.) D) ility-to-cooperate is also discussed. (2 P- 

$852. W. Scott. 
роко LO rbe NGHE (Newark State Coll) Inter. 
research, eelings and their perception: A review О! 
24-35. R, Papers in Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(2). 
of Rie research mostly based on the responses 
initially dex schoolchildren. Mutuality of feelings 1S 
interpers iscussed, then accuracy in the perception of 
interes feelings. General relationships among 
consider, anal feelings and perceptions of them are also 
ed. The latter is based on the survey of а 


Parti id 
Vase extensive body of literature. (79 ref.)—S. L 
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8853. Marshall, Halina M. (Dartmouth Coll.) The 
effect of vicarious punishment on sharing behavior 
in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6539. 
8 i M. (U. California, Riv- 


8854. Neumann, 

erside) The effect of prohibition, temptation, and 
ism on the obedience behavior of preschool 

children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 

Vol. 32(12-A), 7088. 

8855. Peskay, Joel & Masters, John C. (U. Minnesota, 
Inst. of Child Development) Effects of socioeconomic 
status and the value of a reinforcer upon self- 
reintorcement by children. Child Development, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2120-2123.—Gave 80 Ist-grade chil- 
dren from lower and middle socioeconomic status (SES) 
families the opportunity to self-administer rewards of 
high (pennies) or low (washers) value in a noncontingent 
redicted that the high-SES Ss would 


cerning the effect of SES was supported, but there was 
the value of the reward upon self- 
reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 
8856. Pivnick, William & Tedeschi, James T. (United 
States International U., San Diego, Calif.) Parental 
occupation, coercive power, and behavioral com- 
pliance. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 
83-85.— Presented 40 Sth and 6th graders of entre- 
preneurial and bureaucratic parents with a simulated 
peer who intermittently sent threats to them during the 
course of a reiterated Prisoner's Dilemma game. !/ of 
each group was assigned to high, and '/ to low-threat 
credibility conditions. Irrespective of parental occupa- 
tion, Ss responded to the cost-gain features of the 
i reneurial Ss cooperated more frequently 

ic Ss. The latter result is interpreted 
that entrepreneurial children are more 
ositive norm of reciprocity.—Journal 


fic expectations of Pia- 


seven-year-old children 
е of puppets in a social (imitative) 
learning paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1. 32(12-A), 6815-6816. 
M. (U.S. Army Manpower Re- 


h & Development Center, Motivation & 
Training Lab., i ог agreement and 
conformity: An extension of the generalization 

пепотепоп. іс Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
25(6), 327-328.—144 3rd and 4th graders were frequently 


agreed or disagreed 
of 2 adult women. 
to influence on ano? 
who had agreed ог disagreed with | 
nother child of ss 5 А ave ен 
is of conformit scores indicate thal 
a Pith normed more than those who ha 
been disagreed with regardless of the source of influ- 
— 1. 
ence.—Journal abs es ret M. (State U. New York, 
j related spontaneous speech 
ool settings. ЫК 
й 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 4 
Internat yer, А pe & Musoke-Mutanda, Fred. 
(Makerere US Kampala, Uganda) Patience, and grat- 
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ification preferences among Ugandan schoolchil- 
dren. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 
141-142.—Suggests that a parameter of patience may 
serve as a basis for previous research on preference for 
delayed gratification alternatives. 100 Ugandan children 
were tested on preference for a later (though smaller) 
punishment alternative, patience for gratification, and 
time estimation. Patience for reward and punishment 
correlated significantly for both boys and girls, but 
neither patience measure correlated significantly with 
time estimation. Age, sex, and social class differences 
were found; saliently, high class older boys showed 
greater patience and time estimation accuracy than other 
groups.—A uthor abstract. 

8861. Yakobson, S. С. & Nezhnov, Р. С. (Inst. of 
General & Educational Psychology, Moscow, USSR 
Issledovanie rukovodstva deťmi ikh sovmestnoi 
deyatel’nost’yu. [A study of leadership, by children, in 
their own cooperative activities.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 18(1), 66-76.—Observed 40 groups of 4 
children in the Ist 3 grades performing a common task 
whose success depended on the cooperation of the group 
members and on the presence of leadership. Several 
types of leadership were discerned. Although the nature 
of the task also determined which of these types would 
predominate, the most frequent type of leadership that 
all groups arrived at in the course of executing the task 
was taking turns at “calling the shots.” (English 
summary)—L. Zusne. 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 


8862. Armentrout, James A. & Burger, Gary K. (St. 
Louis U.) Children’s reports of parental child rearing 
behavior at five grade levels. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 44-48.—Completed the 
revised Child's Report of Parental Behavior Inventory 
for each parent by 635 children in Grades 4-8 in 5 
working-class Catholic schools. Factor analyses reports 
of maternal and paternal behaviors yielded the same 3 
factors as earlier studies: acceptance vs. rejection, 
psychological autonomy vs. psychological control, and 
firm vs. lax control. Factor scores were subjected to 
analyses of variance. Females reported greater parental 
acceptance than males, but the differences were signif- 
icant only at Grades 6 and 8; mothers were also reported 
às more accepting than fathers. Males reported greater 
psychological control by parents than did females; 
mothers were reported as more psychologically con- 
trolling than fathers. Significant differences across 
grades were found for all 3 factors.—Journal abstract. 

8863. Hall, R. Vance, et al. (Juniper Gardens 
Children’s Project, Kansas City, Kan.) Modification of 
behavior problems in the home with a Parent as 

observer and experimenter. Journal of Applied Behav- 
ior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. S(1), 53-64.—4 parents 
enrolled in a responsive teaching class carried out 
experiments using procedures they had devised for 
alleviating their children's problem behaviors. The 
techniques used involved different types of reinforce- 
ment, extinction, and punishment. 1 parent increased the 
frequency of the wearing of an orthodontic device during 
5 daily time checks by making an immediate monetary 
payoff contingent on wearing the device. A 2nd parent 
increased the number of points earned for doing daily 
household tasks by providing back-ups for which the 
points could be exhanged. The parents of a 4-yr-old boy 
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decreased the frequency of whines, cries, and complaints 
by removing social attention when such behavior 
occurred. A mother decreased the duration of time it 
took for her 5-yr-old daughter to get dressed by making 
permission to watch television contingent on dressing 
within 30 min. of the time she got up in the morning. 
—Journal abstract. 

8864. Hilaael, Timothy M. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Perceived parental cognitive control and the devel- 
opment of locus of control modalities in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6808. 

8865. Miller, Thomas W. (Rosary Hill Coll.) Cultural 
dimensions related to parental verbalization and 
self-concept in the child. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 153-154.—Studied parental ver- 
balization and self-concept in the child using a stratified 
random sampling of 200 8th graders and their mothers in 
a large metropolitan area in the United States. Results 
suggest verbal styles of responding differ between black 
inner-city and white suburban mothers with higher levels 
of descriptiveness apparent with the latter group. 
Self-concept in the child was highly related to parental 
form of appraisal in the inner city sample only. 
Speculations regarding the observed differences are 
presented.—Author abstract. 

8866. Minton, Cheryl; Kagan, Jerome, & Levine, 
Janet А. (Harvard U.) Maternal control and obedi- 
ence in the two-year-old. Child Development, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1873-1894.—Observed each of 49 boys 
and 41 girls, firstborn and white, with the mother in the 
home on 2 separate occasions when the child was 27 mo. 
of age. The focus of the observations was on the moines 
Teactions to the child’s violation of material standar 5 
Most of the interaction involved maternal prohibition? 
mild misdemeanors. Protocols were scored by 2 in Я 
pendent coders who had no previous contact with Ss | 
О. Major results indicate that (a) mothers who had n 
attended college were markedly more prohibitive s 
intrusive than college-educated mothers, (b) mot Я 
were more intrusive with sons than with daughters, & » 
(c) the children were generally obedient—Journ 
abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


8867. Armstrong, Barbara N. & Taylor, Claribel. y] 
State U., School of Home Economics) Attitudes еп! 
adjustment of adolescents and their тїш 
mothers. Journal of Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. exer 
105-115.—Mothers who participated in the study exer 
ted a significant influence upon the attitudinal, n 
opment of the adolescent members of their WAS 
Adolescent-Middlescent Attitude Scale (АМА: ) use 
developed, tested, validated, and found reliable for ш 
with the selected sample of 318 9th and 10th pants 
students. Age parameters for the maternal partis ie 
were 35-55. The AMAS, a 36-item scale based p 
semantic differential prototype, utilized 12 o an 
central to the rubric of life in general for adolesce - 
middlescent samples. Significant correlations i for 
.05) were obtained between the total attitude сое 
the adolescents and their mothers. The attitude г relative 
the participants were utilized in predicting their eac 
adjustment to life in general and in relation a (22 
the conceptual areas included on the Р 
tef.)—Journal summary. 
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Charles K. (U. Wisconsin) The rela- pressing unsatisfied needs for social approval has created 
levision violence viewing pat- fear in them. This fear can be dealt with either by trying 
terns and aggressive behavior in two samples of to destroy its causes, to neutralize it, to escape it, or to 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 ignore it. Confrontations with institutions are interpreted 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7021. as attempts to destroy Or neutralize the source of fear. 

8869. Bart, William M. (U. Minnesota) A compar- The central thesis is that “fear called out by the threat of 
ison of premise types in hypothetico-deductive deprivation of human need is the nuclear force under- 
thinking at the stage of formal .Journalof lying the current phenomenon of youth in turmoil." 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 45-51.—Adminis- Basic human anxiety, and particularly that of the 
tered 2 information tests and 2 formal reasoning tests to adolescents, is an additional factor. It is concluded that 
90 scholastically above-average 13, 16, and 19 yr. olds to society has failed youth and left them in an urgent state 
determine each S's proficiency at deduction from absurd of need. The discussant basically agrees with this 


premises and his proficiency at deduction from abstruse analysis but thinks too much heed has been paid to 
d too little to fear, also believing that a serious 


premises. From Goodman-Kruskal y statistical and anxiety an t 
correlational procedures it was determined that valid litical question should have been raised.—M. J. 
deduction from absurd premises is as difficult as valid Stanford. 
deduction from abstruse premises for various levels of $874. Rosner, Henry. (40 E. 89th St, New York, 
formal thought. Logical structures of premises tend tobe N.Y.) "Of music, magic and mystery": Studies in 
a more crucial factor in determining hypothetico- adolescent synthesis. Journal of the American Psy- 
deductive thinking difficulty than types of premises. choanalytic Association, 1972(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 395- 
—Journal summary. 416.—Presents the view that analysis during mid- 

8870. Coleman, James S. (Johns Hopkins U.) How do adolescence is feasible. Clinical data from 3 analyses are 
the young become adults? Center for Social Organ- presented in which the adolescents had not been able to 
ization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1972(May), resolve the phase-specific regressions necessary for the 
No. 130, 17 p.—Examines the current and changing roles resolution of the earlier infantile conflicts. It is noted that 
of the school, family, and workplace in the development unless these earlier conflicts are undone, maturation and 
of young people into adults. Due to changes in these development are 1m] ed. The aim of analysis during 
institutions, young people are shielded from responsi- mid-adolescence is to enable the adolescents ево to 
bility, held in a dependent status, and kept away from master these regressions, and actively, on its own, to 
оне work—all of which makes their transition resume restructuring of its personality. (35 ref.) 
into adulthood a difficult and troublesome process. Itis —Journal summary. 
flee üethat-theryonss need to be provided with a ae Singer, Annemari pas уса, 
а © : А д " 

riety of skills so they can more effectively make the Heidelberg, _ pras any) nderpsychologie der 


8868. Atkin, 
tionship between te! 


transition to adulthood. The role of the school should be — P crisis.] ў 
t i i > ` i ^ “ria, 1971(Aug), Vol. 20(6). 197-203.— Discusses 3 
o provide only intellectual skills, while other skills may psychiatrie i O Ms Y dA fs the inner charac- 


be more effectivel i ici spects Д 1 
А у learned through active participation aspec! 4 i peril? 
in th i instituti i f the adolescent, and what is his typical peril? (b) 
"rie occupational institutions of society.—Journal кд analytical psycholog, ie p Anis 
8871. Dra t. of General &° from childhood to adulthoo! and its dangers? (c. atis 
Edpestional mener E : USSR) Problema the internal and external place of youth today?—H. A. 
onflikta v podrostkove aste. [The problem of Euler, А 
conflict їп ү podrostkovom ы А 1972(Маг), 8876. Snyder, Eldon Е. Mouin ня СА 
Vol. 1802), 25-38 Discusses the child-adult relationship High school student percepti ions oron ос die 
ms ES transition with time. In adolescence, the rela- rere 1972(Spr), Vol. 625), 129-196. p 
onship characteristi Н ndergoes a Tesu! ts o! a n 
qualitative Wie in the earlier Уса 7 The qualities and material possessions às 1 
for prestige. g, C. Edward. (Michigan State U.) The 


transition may bi h i nflict. 

t t may entail conflict. Д 

Conflict орау өе CET " 8877. Wotring, 

Я s when changes in the adolescent's to television violence on ado- 
Personality precede changes in his relationship № effects of exposure evislon Vo mion Abstract 


А H À aggress 
adults. Several factors result in the adult relating to the lescents чөп, 799, УО 32(12-А), 7025. 


adolescent ‘as if he were still a child. This relationship is 
Beene with the adolescent’s view of himself, his 
fit um i: degree of independence. Howea 
i e adult who anticipates the imminent change 1n 

2 Telationship to the adolescent and takes initiative in 8878. Green, a js Р Age, этуу) сө 
ringing it about, a condition is created їп which the learning. Industrial бене? 
Process of transition may be controlled and conflict 29-41 —Reviews an у: istud рашнога 
avoided. (34 ref.)—L. Zusne. calling attention to errors Тыл, «з 
i 8872. Goodey, Darwin J. (U. Oregon) А study of level is shown to be rcm wende 

interpersonal values of Indian adolescents: Disser- ОЁ results. It cee us generally TAR depre inh 


tation Abstracts Internati -A) much later in 
ational, 1972(May). Vol. 3X(11-A), b 
UN Dee л шаў мү change as early as 26 anc 


1 - t 1 Ed ivati tio: к 

4m E seems Ey pue in An motivations! oy dividual Vr Ru may pe ove 

interpersonal perspective. Contemporary Psychoa- а 25-уг Spat ues M eis Эл. (National Council o! 

nalysis, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(1), 48-63.—Argues that mid- 8879. Heidbreder, D.C) Factors in retiremen 
le-class. youth come from permissive homes whose the Aging, Washington, ©" 
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adjustment: White-collar/blue-collar experience. 
Industrial Gerontology, 1972(Win), No. 12, 69—79.—Pre- 
sents results of a nation-wide survey of early retirees, 
including both salaried and hourly workers. The data 
indicate that adjustment to retirement was better among 
those with (a) more than 1 source of income, (b) 
retirement income above $300/mo., (c) work (usually 
parttime) because they wanted to and liked the work, (d) 
more education, (e) good or excellent health, and (f) 
preretirement planning—A. M. Cawley. 

8880. Hooper, F. H., Fitzgerald, J., & Papalia, D. (U. 

Wisconsin) Piagetian theory and the aging process: 
Extensions and speculations. Aging & Human Devel- 
opment, 1971(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 3-20.— Discusses some of 
the general issues related to an extension of Piagetian 
research to later portions of the life-span. Piagetian 
operations are viewed as essentially congruent with the 
anlage aspects of cognitive functioning as explicated by 
R. B. Cattell and J. L. Horn in their theory of fluid and 
crystallized intelligence. Research on differential devel- 
opmental trends for fluid vs. crystallized abilities is cited, 
along with the small number of empirical studies which 
have directly assessed the performance of aged indi- 
viduals on Piagetian problem formats. Methodological 
problems confronting the developmental researcher (e.g., 
the merits of cross-sectional vs. longitudinal designs, the 
task of designing functionally relevant tasks of com- 
parable motivational salience and intrinsic attractiveness 
for Ss across the life span, isolating performance and 
competence components of the variables under study, 
and interrelationships among developmental variables) 
are reviewed. A curvilinear relationship across the 
life-span for functional cognitive deterioration in aging is 
hypothesized. This involves a sequential order of 
functional regression including Piaget's formal opera- 
tions tasks Ist, then concrete operations skills at a later 
point. Thus the sequence of regressive cognitive change 
is in reverse order of progressive cognitive change. (128 
ref.)—A. J. Traxler. 

8881. Lewis, Charles N. Reminiscing and self- 
concept in old age. Journal of Gerontology, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 26(2), 240-243.—Investigated whether reminiscers 
showed an increased consistency, compared to non- 
reminiscers, between their past and present self-concepts 
following a form of stress. In view of the discrepancies 
that old age introduces into the self-concept, it was 
assumed that an increase in self-concept consistency may 
represent an adaptive coping mechanism for certain old 
people. A total of 23 men over 65 yr. old were seen for2 
sessions. Their classification as reminiscers or non- 
reminiscers was based on a nondirective taped interview. 
As a form of stress, Ss were told that their solutions to a 
social problem (campus disorder) were different from 
that of most adults, and they were asked to rerate their 
solutions. Changes in self-concept consistency were 
measured by the correlation between Q-sorts for past 
and present self-concept. Initially there was no difference 
in the correlation between past and present self-concept 
for reminiscers and nonreminiscers. However, following 

stress there was a significant increase in past-present 
self-concept correlation for reminiscers compared to 
nonreminiscers. This finding suggests that reminiscing 
and identifying with one's past may be a defense 
mechanism for certain old people.—Journal summary. 

‚8882. Looft, William В. & Charles, Don C. (U. 
Wisconsin) Egocentrism and social interaction in 
young and old adults. Aging & Human Development, 
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1971(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 21-28.—Administered a Piagetian 
egocentrism-decentering ability test and a social-inter- 
action task to determine whether egocentrism is a useful 
construct in describing and explaining the behavior of 
older adults. 46 college students and 36 adults (66-91 yr. 
old) served as Ss. Egocentrism test results indicate that 
old adults are more egocentric than their younger 
counterparts (p < .001). On the basis of scores from this 
test, Ss were matched into 3 kinds of pairs within each 
age group: hi-hi, lo-lo, and hi-lo; either male-male or 
female-female. Paired Ss, sitting back to back, were then 
given identical felt-cloth boards designed as 4x4 
matrices. Each member of the pair received 16 identical 
objects and was asked to place them on his board 
according to how he thought his partner's were placed. 
Although the older adults approached the social- 
interaction task less systematically, much more hesitan- 
tly, and took twice as long as the young adults, their 
objective performance was essentially the same. Thus 
egocentrism scores were not related to performance in a 
social-interaction situation. (16 ref.)—4. J. Traxler. 

8883. Lowenthal, Marjorie F. (Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Intentionality: 
Toward a framework for the study of adaptation in 
adulthood. Aging & Human Development, 1971(May), 
Vol. 2(2), 79-95.—Presents a paradigm for systematic 
exploration of the relationship between global values and 
concrete goals in adult adaptive behavior. Overall 
purpose of the model is to test the hypothesis that 
adjustment between goals and goal-related behavior 
patterns is a significant adaptive process. It is asserted 
that the model shows promise for making preliminary 
assessments of the comparative importance of intrinsic 
factors vs. socialization processes associated with trends 
toward growth, stabilization, or regression in adult life. 
(59 ref.)J—Journal summary. 

8884. Martin, J. David. (Washington State U.) 
Power, dependence, and the complaints of the 
elderly: A social exchange perspective. Aging 5 
Human Development, 1971(May), Vol. 2(2), 108-112. 
—Attempts to explain the complaining and trouble- 
recounting behavior of many elderly persons as an 
operant behavior reinforced by social interaction. уе 
noted that the dynamics of the process by whic! 
complaining becomes rewarded involves obligatio 
resulting from cultural expectations and past "ET 
exchanges; these are strengthened when the ed y 
person is ill or miserable. The behavior pattern might | 
called a paradox: the more unpleasant the interaction M 
dependent aged person is, the more that pee 
rewarded by the very people who are being annoye x 
his complaining. It is concluded that some psychiatr d 
disabilities of the aged may originate from 910% 
deprivation of interaction.—Journal summary. 


K. 
8885. Morgan, Robert F. & Fevens, Stanley 
(California School of Professional P: sychology, Pe 


Francisco) Reliability of the Adult Growth i 
nation: A standardized test of individual echt 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2) Nova 
419-—Used 50 20-70 yr. old male residents of Nov! 
Scotia in a test-retest study of the Adult pies 
Examination (AGE) test of bodily aging. With testi" 
intervals of 1-8 wk., the product-moment correlations AS 
reliability were .88 full test, .75 systolic blood esc 
subtest, .92 hearing level subtest, and .93 near 4 : age 
subtest. The standard error of measurement of bo A 

was 4.98 yr. AGE full-test Body-age scores correlated - 
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with CA. Additional subtest correlations and intercor- 
relations are made and comparisons with results from 
other samples and related research are included. All 
correlations were high and significant (р = 01). (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8886. Nehrke, Milton F. & Coppinger, Neil W. 
(Syracuse U.) The effect of task dimensionality on 
discrimination learning and transfer of training in 
the aged. Journal of Gerontology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 262), 
151-156.—Gave 120 elderly males either а 1-dimensional 
(1D) or a 2-dimensional (2D) initial discrimination task. 
In the shift task, !/; of the Ss received a task of similar 
dimensionality (10-10, 2D-2D). The remaining Ss 
received a task of the opposite dimensionality (ID-2D, 
2D-ID). Within each dimensionality condition the Ss 
were subdivided equally between reversal (REV), extra- 
dimensional (EXT), and intradimensional (INT) shift 
tasks. The results indicated that 1D initial tasks were 
significantly easier. For the shift task the 2D-2D Ss 
made significantly more errors than Ss with 1D shift 
tasks. Comparison of REV and EXT tasks revealed no 
statistically significant differences, while a significant 
INT-EXT difference was found only in the 1D-2D 
condition. These findings support single stage theory. 
—Journal summary. 

8887. Pfeiffer, Eric; Verwoerdt, Adriaan, & Davis, 
Senn C. (Duke U., Center for the Study of Aging & 
" оаа, ARD! OR ie A in S life. 

ournal of Psychiatry, Apr), Vol. 128(10), 
1262-1267.— Gathered data on sexual каг д 2 
male and 241 female Caucasians, 45-69 yr. old. Dra- 
matic differences between men and women of like age 
эне оаа in regard to virtually all indicators of 
ds behavior. Men generally reported greater interest 
ra activity than the women. Decline of sex activities 
i 3 (alates by women to their mates, and by the men 
dest emselves. While there was an overall pattern of 
SEGUE interest and activity with advancing age, it was 
ie E ear that sex continued to play an important role in 
ү ives of the vast majority of the Ss studied —Journal 

stract. 
ne Sanford, A. J. & Maule, A. John. (U. Dundee, 
бы and) Аде and the distribution of observing 
AT eee Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 
RA .—Hypothesized on the basis of previous work 
UN older Ss (mean age — 69 yr.) would be under 
de ter stimulus control than 12 younger Ss (mean 
М 22 yr.) in a multisource monitoring situation with 
Кеден imbalance across sources. Results 
leet: this hypothesis and show that older Ss were less 
aid ive. Explanation in terms of probability learning 

à haar level are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
Wien: Schneider, Frank W. & Coppinger, Neil W. (U. 
М er Ontario, Canada) Staff-resident perceptions 
етае needs and adjustment of nursing home 
X E Aging & Human Development, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
п —65.—20 nursing home residents ordered the 
et importance of 10 needs and completed Life 

у ‘action Indices A and В. 16 staff members ordered 
xs Us needs according to their importance for the 
ag ae and ranked the residents 3 times, each time on 
facie е following criteria: (a) adjustment as the staff 
em er conceptualized it; (b) cooperation, conformity 
did es, and conduct; and (c) satisfaction with present 
E life. Staff and resident ratings tended to agree, 
feel Pt the staff placed more importance on the need to 
useful and worthwhile. The relationship between the 
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staff's ranking of residents on adjustment as they 
conceived it and on cooperation was greater than the 
relationship between cooperation and satisfaction ran- 
kings. The latter, in turn, was greater than the adjust- 
ment-satisfaction relationship. The discrepancy between 
the staff and a resident's evaluation of the needs 
displayed a significant negative relationship to the staff's 
ranking of the residents on adjustment and cooperation, 
but not to their ranking on satisfaction. There was some 
evidence of a relationship between the residents’ reports 
of satisfaction with their lives and the ranking of the 
residents on life satisfaction by the overall staff. 
—Journal summary. 

8890, Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State U.) An industrial 
psychologist looks at Industrial gerontology. Aging & 
Human Development, 1971(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 29-37.—Dis- 
cusses the older worker in terms of job discrimination, 
stereotype, and research data. It is argued that industrial 
gerontology probably does not need to exist since the 
problems, methods, theories, and concepts of existing 
specialities, e.g. industrial psychology and industrial 
sociology, adequately cover the field. The assets as well 
as liabilities of the older worker are discussed. It is 
stressed that, regardless of age, each individual has the 
right to be assessed, selected, trained, counseled, and 

romoted on his unique merits. (16 ref.)—4. J. Traxler. 

8891. Stojanovic, Elisabeth J. & Drapala, Walter J. 
(Mississippi State U.) Activity and morale among aged 
rural women. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 32-38.—Describes a study of 50 
rural women from lower income environments, subdi- 
vided into black and white Ss. A questionnaire provided 
information concerning daily activities. Several differ- 
ences between white and black women are discussed. 


—W. A. Kouw. ч 

8892. Tissue, Thomas. (California Dept. of Social 
Welfare, Research Bureau, Sacramento) Disengage- 
ment potential: Replication and use as an explan- 
atory variable. Journal of Gerontology, 1971 (Jan), Vol. 
26(1), 76-80.—Replicates an earlier scale of disen- 
gagement potential based on the Cumming and Henry 
model of personality organization in old age. Application 
of the scale to a population of aged public assistance 
recipients revealed little association between readiness to 
withdraw and age, sex, Or current or comparative life 
space. However, adult social class and current health 
were related to scale scores; ex-middle-class aj ed and 
those in good health were most likely to exhibit high 
readiness to withdraw. Congruence between life ins 
and disengagement potential was most predictive of igh 
morale. Unmatched life space and readiness to withdraw 
was associated with lower morale. Subsequent analysis 
showed this relationship to be pronounced among 
healthy aged, but absent among the sick. (25 ref.) 


—Journal summary. 
8893. Weinstock, Camilda & Bennett, Ruth. (New 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Re- 


York State Dept. of 
di ў “waiting on the list” to Бесот- 


h, Albany) From 
ү di » and an “oldtimer” in a home for 


studies of коса о me its 
impact upon cognitive functioning. Aging итап 
Davlopmené 1971(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 46-58.—Hypothe- 
sized that aged persons within a stimulating social 
environment can perform at relatively high levels on tests 

f itive ability as comp: 
deprived pifcis m 60 Ss, over 65 yr. old, comparable 
on background characteristics, е.р., age, Sex, education, 
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religion, and differing only as to place of birth, were 
cae a standard ben This included the Adulthood 
Isolation Index, Past Month Isolation Index, Sociali- 
zation Index, Mental Status Schedule, and 3 WAIS 
subtests: Information, Comprehension and Similarities. 
20 Ss were waiting to enter a Jewish home for the aged, 
20 had entered within the last 2 mo., and 20 had lived in 
the home more than 1 yr. Newcomers obtained the 
highest scores on the WAIS, and waiting-list Ss the 
lowest. In a retest of the 40 survivors | yr. later, the 
former waiting-list Ss (now newcomers) showed gains in 
WAIS scores, the former newcomers maintained their 
scores, and the oldtimers dropped substantially. Results 
support the hypothesis.—A. J. Traxler. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


8894. Clark, Roger N., Burgess, Robert L., & Hendee, 
John C. (U.S. Forest Service, Recreation Research, 
Seattle. Wash.) The development of anti-litter behav- 
lor in a forest campground. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 1-5.—Evaluated the 
effectiveness of an incentive procedure designed to 
induce litter collection in a large forest campground. 26 
6-14 yr. olds in a campground were offered their choice 
of a variety of reinforcers for picking up and properly 
disposing of litter. The Ls cm resulted in a shi 
decline in 4 types of litter planted in the Musei 9 
—Journal abstract. 

8895. David, Edward E. (White House, Washington, 
D.C.) Making objectivity credible and acceptable. 
American Psychologist, 1972(Feb), Vol. 27(2), 91-95. 
—Discusses the increasing influence of and methods 
used by scientists in providing a factual basis for 
decisions on immediate social and technological issues. 3 
types of advisory boards are discussed. In the evaluation 
mode, the past and present state of a particular situation 
are described. The advocacy report supplements research 
with recommendations. The disadvantages of this meth- 
od include selection of panel members whose recom- 
mendations may be strongly biased, and the obligation 
felt by the recipient to implement the proposals. In the 
options report, recommendations are replaced by a list of 
possible solutions, each with its own stated advantages 
and disadvantages. It is concluded that the options 
report is the most effective means of maintaining 
scientific objectivity and allowing informed, balanced 
decision making.—A, Olson. 

8896. Goode, Erich. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Drug use and sexual activity on a college 
campus. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
128(10), 1272-1276.—Surveyed 564 undergraduates at an 
Eastern state university. Results show that drug users are 
significantly more likely to engage in sexual intercourse, 
to engage in it earlier in life, and to engage in it regularly 
and with a greater variety of partners. This held true 
regardless of the specific indicator of drug use employed. 
as well as when the 2 control variables, gender and class 
in college, were introduced.—Journal abstract. 

8897. Puni, A. C. (Inst. of the Psychology of Physical 
Culture, Leningrad, USSR) A versenyzés pszicho- 
lógiai sajátosságai Kólónbózó sportágakban. [The 
psychological particularities of competing among dif- 
ferent branches of sport.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 
1971, Vol. 28(3), 390-394. е 

8898. Vallance, Theodore Е. (Pennsylvania State U,, 
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Coll. of Human Development) Social science and 
social policy: Amoral methodology in a matrix of 
values. American Psychologist, 1972(Feb), Vol. 27(2), 
107-113.—Over the past 30 yr., science has become 
increasingly institutionalized and decreasingly depen- 
dent upon scientists working alone or in very small 
groups. Additional sets of values are increasingly 
involved in decisions about what research to conduct, 
how to conduct it, how to report it, and whether to 
advocate its use. Social science particularly relates to a 
value matrix at all stages of its planning, financing, 
conduct, and reporting. Categories of values and their 
interrelationships as a matrix are discussed: values of the 
scientist, the institution in which he works, the financial 
backer of research, and the human populations studied. 
Project Camelot, a multidisciplinary study of developing 
societies’ internal war potential and effects of govern- 
ment action, is used as an example of the workings of the 
matrix. The ethical and moral implications of an 
increasingly sophisticated social science and of the 
several technologies that might develop from it are 
discussed.—Author abstract. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


8899. Anwar, Mah P. & Child, Irvin L. (U. Punjab, 
Inst. of Education and Research, Lahore, Pakistan) 
Personality and esthetic sensitivity in an llame 
culture. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), NE 
87(1), 21-28.—Measured aesthetic sensitivity 1n sema 
groups of Pakistani university students (N — 231) by 
ability to identify which, of paired art objects, was 
considered by experts to be aesthetically superior. 
aspects of cognitive style—tolerance of complexity, 
independence of judgment, and regression in the Зе 
of the ego—were measured by questionnaire. Fine а 
score higher than other groups in aesthetic sensitiv! у. 
The measures of cognitive style were positively собе 
lated with aesthetic sensitivity overall, and separaley 
within 3 of the 4 groups. Findings add to pen 
evidence for some degree of transcultural validity a 
aesthetic judgments, and for some constancy un 
cultures in the personal significance of aesthetic 11 
ests.—Journal summary. 

8900. Curie, J. & Schektman, Y. (Inst. of Psycho 
& Lab. of Statistics, Toulouse, France) La conduite E 
départ de l'agriculture: Un example d'utilisation | 
modéle d'analyse de structure latente. [Pathway 
departure from agriculture: A use of the latent SH. (2) 
analysis model.] Travail Humain, 1971(Jul), Vol. idly 
205-218.—Analyzes the underlying causes of the АЙ ed 
multiplying departure of people from agricultura Lin 
suits, with ER on statistical rather than 30010 RE T 
methods. Surveys have suggested several reasons i un- 
phenomenon: economic, living conditions, fami RTS A 
happiness, lack of opportunity, and marriage ether 
city-dweller. An attempt is made to determine wi al in 
the basic causes are conflictual or nonconflic iban ; 
nature, using a special analysis model.—R. W. Hus 

ithe Dumazedier, Joffre & Сапсан 
sociologie du Іоіѕіг: Тепдапсеѕ ас 
recherche et bibliographie 1945-1965. [The sor 
of leisure: Present trends of research and gris 127 
(1945-1965).] Current Sociology, 1968, Vol. E bendy 
p.—Reviews the history and current status of 9 "ding 2 
of leisure from a sociological perspective, inc f leisure 
discussion of the development of the sociology 9 
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by J. Dumazedier and short descriptions of current 1972(Mar), Vol. 50(3), 333-348.—Presents a theoretical 
research emphases in this field in Russia, Czechoslo- assessment of the relevance of the race cycle, consensus, 
vakia, the United States, Great Britain, and France. An interdependence, and conflict frameworks for the con- 
extensive bibliography of 487 references, covering the struction of an explanation of the emergence, persist- 
years 1945 to 1965, includes American, European, and ence, adaptation, and change of systems of ethnic 
Russian references in 8 languages, most of which are differentiation. It is concluded that the race cycle is most 
annotated in either French or English.—R. L. Cook. useful in explaining the emergence of ethnic differen- 

8902. Eckensberger, Lutz Н. & Schneider, Gunter F. tiation, consensus is most useful vis-à-vis persistence, 
(U. Saarland, Psychological Inst., Saarbrucken, W. interdependence vis-à-vis adaptation, and conflict vis- 


Germany) Identification processes among change  à-vis change.—Journal abstract. 
Borus, Jonathan F., Stanton, M. Duncan; 


agents in technical schools о! Afghanistan. Journal 8908. 
of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 145-146.  Fiman, Byron G., & Dowd, Albert F. (Walter Reed Army 
—Applied a modified semantic differential for meas- Medical Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) 
uring identification processes among the following 3 Racial perceptions in the army: An approach. 
groups: (a) German teachers (О), (b) 38 Afghan teachers Americal Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Мау), Vol. 128(11), 
who were trained in Germany for at least 2 yr. (АТ), and 1369-1374.—Assessed racial attitudes and perceptions of 
(c) 38 Afghan teachers who were never in a foreign developing and administering the Racial 
country (AN). The amount of identification among the 3 Inventory (RPI) to 2 widely different 
groups fell in the sequence: АТ—С > AN—AT > AN military populations (N- 471). Findings demonstrate à 
—G > AT—AN. Results indicate the functional impor- significant difference In the racial perceptions of black 
tance of the AT as a psychological link between the G and white soldiers at different positions in the army 
and AN.—Author abstract. chain of command, with black. soldiers perceiving 
3903, Ehrenzweig, Albert A. Psychoanalytic juris- substantially more discrimination, 1 the military. Pos- 
prudence: On ethics, aesthetics, and “law’—on sible causes of this differential perception and the 
crime, tort, and procedure. Leiden, Netherlands: A. otential uses of ће RPI to stimulate change in major 
W. Sijthoff, 1971. 395 p. $19.40. social institutions are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
8904. Hautaluoma, Jacob E. & Ross J. 8909. Bowes, John E. (Michigan State U.) Infor- 
(Colorado State U.) Perception of visual illusions ina mation control behaviors and the political effec- 
sample of Afghan boys. Journal of Social Psychology, tiveness of low income urban blacks. Dissertation 
1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 143-144.—Tested 20 Afghan 8-10 Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7021. 
yr. old boys with the M. Segall, D. Campbell, and M- $910. Collymore, Raymond (U. Colorado) A 
Herskovits (see PA, Vol. 41:5876) stimuli for their survey of the educational aspirations and еши 
susceptibility to visual illusions. Of particular interest needs of the Negro and Mexican-American sti sh ы 
was the “carpentered world” hypothesis that the degree in two community colleges in the state of Co oraa e. 
of rectangularity present in the child's environment Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
would influence perception of the illusions. In general, 32(12-А), ЖЕНЕ L. (Michigan State U) Com- 


results А кез А 
з support the assumption that illusion response munication behaviors as related to information 
f black low-income adults. 


habits are based, i 

А ‚ їп рап, оп learned components 

Stemming from th i teristics control behaviors О 1 

of ae ТОН Н € — Ad p Dissertation Аалу? International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
905. Posey, James R "(United States International 32(12-A), 7702: 

аа Diego, Calif.) A mansi psychological a 8912. oe ee с Zimmerman: Ват the 
pretation of violence. Dissertation Abstracts In- Tizon: ^t examiner Pihnicity and language on the 


ТЕРЛЕ, 
ernational, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7088. performal nce of bilingual Mexican-American first 
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8906. Adinolfi, Allen A. & Klein, Robert E. (Harvard T 
Si The value orientations of Guatemalan subsis- and 20 [аш к M 
ái pee farmers: Measurement and implications. Jour- graders. An di vu Шу коне 
al of Social Psychology, l972(Jum), Vol. 870) 1 examiner individually SEE then in 
rome adaptation of F. Kluc ohn and. P. p quee Pd ing 2 ех erimental phases. 
Strodtbeck’s (see PA, Vol 36:1GD50K) values orien- reverse language order during ^ une Dr digas 
tation schedule to assess the values of a sample of 36 The ethnicity main ju Ts Ss raid by the 
Guatemalan subsistence farmers. Ss were chosen on the interaction attained significance. p 
no eee on a Coping Effectiveness pam 3: p i. Mexican he Those praised by the Anglo examiner. hile 
Wi i i i Wi А / 
ae МДЕ ЛО: We вре Soon Somprising the effectiveness. of Spanish apes en aed edis 
VE Results are presented which reflect both the major that of English d aped en dispe 
INS orientations of these Ss and demonstrate à (31 ref.) —Journa М Коше: Mostofsky, David 1, & 
Si ationship between values held and coping behavior. 8913. Gitter, Ret i Race and sex diiter- 
imilarities and differences in value orientations between Quincy, Arthur J. i's pe see Ot emotion. Child 
Ше aites and дйн езд E child's РУШ 42(6), 2071-2075.—-Алаг 
"тоша ith, discused, Journal Si sz ae ee oes and sex оп 80 4-6 уг. old white 
: (C oW c E: + : 
ТК үш ai СЕН and black children? ugiat hood A ее 
of race relations: An evaluation. Social Forces surprise, and pain in terms 
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correct perception of individual emotions scores, and 
erroneous perception of individual emotions scores 
indicates insignificant main and interaction effects. 
Theoretical implications of the impact of cultural forces 
on perception of emotion are discussed. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8914. Hall, William S., Freedle, Roy, & Cross, William 
Е, (Princeton U.) Stages in the development of a 
black identity. ACT Research Reports, 1972(Apr), No. 
50, 21 p.—Attempted to obtain empirical evidence 
regarding the plausibility of W. Cross’s hypothesis that 
there are 4 stages that can be distinguished by lay Os in 
the evolution of black awareness in the United States in 
recent years: (a) preencounter, (b) encounter, (c) 
immersion, and (d) internalization. 90 black and 90 white 
undergraduates sorted 28 items into clusters under 3 
conditions. Within the limitations of the study, results 
generally support the plausibility of Cross’s hypothesis. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8915. Ingram, Marcus V. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) A study of Negro-white brand loyalty. Disser- 
vain Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 

8916. Jacobson, Cardell K. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The effects of black power and the locus 
of control variable on performance and self-depre- 
ciation of junior high school students in biracial 
pairs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 7109-7110. 

8917. Kircher, Mary & Furby, Lita. (Cornell у) 
Racial preferences in young children. Child Devel- 
opment, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2076-2078.—Tested 30 
black and white 3-5 yr. old children for differential 
preference for black and white characteristics on 4 facial 
features based on 64 drawings of children’s faces. The 
features for which the Ss had the strongest preferences 
were hair type and skin color.—Journal abstract. 

8918. Loye, David. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) The healing of a nation. New York, 
N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1971. 381 p. $8.95.—Applies basic 
psychological and sociological concepts to an analysis of 
a symptoms, causes, and cures of racism in the United 

tates. 

8919. Luck, James W. (U. South Carolina) Identity 
and image development of students through black 
literature. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6763. 

8920. Martin, Walter T. & Poston, Dudley L. (U. 
Oregon) The occupational composition of white 
females: Sexism, racism and occupational differ- 
entiation. Social Forces, 1972(Mar), Vol. 50(3), 349- 
355.—Studied the degree of occupational differentiation 
when white females are compared with white males and 
nonwhite females. The index of dissimilarity provided a 
measure of occupational differentiation applied to data 
from 66 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSAs) for 1960. Results show major variations among 
SMSAs in the degree of Occupational differentiation. 
Differences between white females and nonwhite females 
(presumably reflecting racial discrimination) and dif- 
ferences between white females and white males (pre- 
sumably reflecting sexual discrimination) show roughly 
the same maximum and minimum values but are only 
loosely correlated. Sizable variations exist among the 
SMSAs in the occupational differentiation of white 
females.—Journal abstract. 


8921. Norris, Robert. (U. New Mexico) The effects 
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of selected cultural variables influencing the | 
lege performances of native American Indi 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
32(12-A), 6783. 

8922. Offut, Bobby R. (Michigan State UJ A 
parison of self-perceived needs among bl 
non-black males attending an inner-city co 
college and those attending a suburban commur 
college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
Vol. 32(12-A), 6813-6814. 

8923. Ogunlade, James О. (U. Ife, Inst. of Education, 
Ile-Ife, Nigeria) Ethnic identification and preference 
of some school children in Western Nigerla. 
ology & Social Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 56(2), 195- 
201.— Presents a study of Western Nigeria where there is 
considerable ethnic mixing and the government seeks to 
overcome tribalism. A modified Bogardus Social Dis: 
tance Scale was used to ascertain how 284 members of 
secondary schools, 16-20 yr. old and members of ' 
families of college professors, secondary school teach 
and top civil servants, reacted toward each of 7 ethnic 
groups well known throughout the country. It was found 
that there is little difference in the social distance 
reactions of the 2 sexes, but that 1 ethnic group 8 
above the others in receipt of nearness reactions; and 
that another, in the fairness reactions given it, On the 
basis of interviews, it is concluded that home influences 


hinder the effectiveness of ethnic mixing and the — 
influence of mass media in lessening ethnic distances: 
—R. V. Heckel. a 


8924. Young, Nancy Е. (U. Hawaii) сай 
values and strategies among Chinese in Nt 
Sociology & Social Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. i 
228-241.—Studied 48 Hawaiian born and 32 i iss 
Chinese families with preadolescent boys in bue i 
their assimilation in Hawaii. Data indicate that W с 
cultural changes are occurring, there is much рег | 
of values and strategies of traditional China; Value 
related to success, hypothetical expenditures, f 
systems, and interethnic relations were inva | 
Results suggest some of the problems of unilal 
assimilation and raises questions on the direction 10 08 
taken by the Chinese in Hawaii. (19 ref.)—R. V. Heck 


Social Structure & Social Role 


8925. . Encuesta sobre problemas ч 
hombre en la gran ciudad. [Investigation of io | 
problems in a large city.] Revista Espanola de la OP Q0 Р 
Publica, 1971(Jul), No. 25, 191-495.—Interviewet ШШЕ | 
residents (men and women 18 yr. old and older) Men, 
large metropolitan centers of Spain (Madrid, Bare Sam- 
Valencia, Seville, Zaragoza, Bilbao, and Malaga). © 
pling was proportional to the population size of the cities 
and each electoral district was used. Results for ] 
of Barcelona and Madrid are shown in 81 tables—^ 
Gillis. 4 a 
8926. Brogan, Catherine L. (Smith Coll., School f of 
Social Work) Changing perspectives on b 72 
women. Smith College Studies in Social Worl Ald 
(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 155-173.— Presents female рус els 
and woman's role in society from the is logical 
Freudian view, with emphasis on innate E hee 
factors; the NeoFreudian views of Adler an = айй 
emphasizing the influence of a patriarchal cale НЫ 
the anthropological concept of Margaret Mead, elon ‘ 
the effects of the socialization process. In a discu: : 


Р 
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views shaping the prescribed social role for women, the 
importance of economics, law, and politics are men- 
tioned. (71 теѓ.)— М. W. Linn. 
$927. Rodriguez Kauth, Angel. (National U. of Cuyo, 
Mendoza, Argentina) Dimensiones diferenciales en 
la percepción de papeles sociales. [Differential 
dimensions in the perception of social roles.] Revista de 
Page General У Арно erat TEUER o 
-519.—20 students га с "uj ions on 
general prestige, economic income, scholarly Pauahi; 
and functional importance of the field. There were no 
Шү кесе ч: = rankingi toda that the 
S сс! atona resuge О! 
population.— W. B^ Haslam ї on ше, 
ааа нА ое associated fated 
with changes їп age structure In the population of 
MN Dakota from 1960-1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
ES rua. Vol. 32(12-A), 7102. 
class, Аче нее [DRE - 
os Sociology & Social Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
Chileans which Presents a study of the attitudes of 239 
КИНЕ. which points to the frustration this population 
isis nera the status quo. Moreover, some signif- 
cil i аасы appear between the middle and lower 
Nien between the santiaquinos and other Latin 
differen samples investigated by the author. That the 
tit S between the 2 classes appeared more acute 
Xi SEE HORE about mobility, education, and the 
ial р шопаны continuum than for the polit- 
plains ig indicates the complexity of attitudes and 
in Chile.—R. V. Heckel. 
Religion 
Qudge Christopher, James A. & Willits, Robin D. 
sing the b erae Church, White Plains, N.Y.) 
lees. Pay; ehavioral sciences in church - 
4 EMI Psychology, 1972(Feb), „Vol. 23(221), 
Bisonia, ways in which principles from the 
Абано ы ЕЗ were utilized in the structural life of a 
aving по conference. The principles were: (а) 
(b) lea тайчы makes group members тоге commit 
group з ip often needs to be asserted by individual 
as кона. ers, (с) the emotional life of a committee is 
withhol чаш as its work life, (d) conflict is normal, (e) 
idea is ime of judgment pending fair examination of an 
organization А, and (f) change in one part of an 
principles i affects other parts. It is concluded that the 
and that ane application in many areas of church life, 
ny church committee, study group, task force, 


Or pas з ask 
mim can improve his functioning within the 
8 —0. Strunk. 


9 : 
odist c, eating, Richard N. (Thornton United Meth- 
of Pastoral h, Colo.) Ego-oriented preaching: Journal 
and supa, Care, 1972(Mar), Vol. 260); 40-49.—Ego- 
different Н €go-oriented preaching styles аге strikingly 
ing of Ae their methodology and in their understand- 
ire the preg motivation: Long-term, constructive results 
о-оо C uct of ego-oriented preaching, while Super 
тезш, The preaching yields quick but ineffective 
formation е objective of ego-oriented preaching is the 
Site oj of an identity in which persons feel loved in 
Product 17 faults, and in which they use their abilities 
‘wna ely within the world as it is given.—Journal 
93). 
ŝton, шу е R. (Garrett Theological Seminary, Evan- 
.) The practice of ministry. Journal of Pastoral 
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Care, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 33-39—Contends that 
ferment in the ministry today requires a focus on the 
effect on people’s lives of what a minister does, rather 
than on the role functions he performs. The practice of 
ministry is defined in terms of 4 roles: the minister as (a) 
a guarantor of continuity, (b) as a celebrator of change, 
(c) as a negotiator of structure, and (d) as a facilitator of 
meaning. It is observed that any concept of ministry 
must be linked to an empirical understanding of man as 
a developing person, and that Erikson’s schema serves 
the purpose. Whatever model of ministry one employs, it 
must be flexible in dealing with the realities of change. 
—Journal summary. 

933. Phipps, William E. (Davis & Elkins Coll.) The 
kiss of love. Pastoral Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
23(221), 27-32.—Discusses the restricted use of the kiss 
in our society as indicative of an unhealthy attitude 
toward interpersonal relations. The role of the kiss, and 
other tactile contact, in Christianity is traced from 
Biblical to modern times. (39 ref.) 

8934. Privette, Jerry A. (Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky.) A study of factors in the 
understanding of salvation-related concepts in 

t children from three Southern Baptist 
churches. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6814-6815. 

8935. Wood, Hunter Н. Constructive collaborators: 
Religion and psychology. “Journal of Religion & Health, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 120-133.—Argues that the com- 

temes and separate insights of religion and 


psychology show the need for renewed collaboration. It 


guilt, death, 


change (learning), an will. Collaboration can come 
about through constructive dialogue in which each 
Contributions of 


discipline learns from the other. uti 
theology of psychology, of psychology to religion, and 
differences in methodology are reviewed. Examples of 
interaction areas are cited: (a) Psychology has long 
emphasized the unconditional acceptance of the patient 

i dless of the sinfulness or malad- 
ieion teaches that all sinners are 


in psychology. (d) There is a 

wem e 

ike theologians do; guilt has orces that lea 

Lun mactanoia En repentance. And (e) 
has many forms and standards, not 
these, psychologists need to evaluate 
anew the person and life style of Jesus. It is noted that 
the concepts of sinfulness and neurosis are similar; both 
derive from early life experiences and seriously disable 
i theology emphasizes the de- 
an and needs to learn from psychology 
g change in persons. Psychologists 
the importance of the patient's active effort 
and suggest that sin must now be related to deprivation 


rather than simply rebellion. (20 ref.)—F. Hardt. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 
8936. Brown, William P. (Queen’s U., Belfast, Ire- 
land) Semantic ratings of emotions by English and 
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American women students. Papers in Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 5(2), 14-20.—Reports an experiment in 
which a group of English women students rated the 
names of 15 emotions on a 7-point semantic differential 
type rating scale. Results were compared with the ratings 
reported by another investigator on a group of American 
women. The main finding was a "massive degree" of 
similarity between the 2 groups, attesting to the strong 
cultural affinity between England and the United 
States.—S. L. Warren. 

8937. Cattell, Raymond B., Seitz, Willi, & Rausche, 
Armin. (U. Illinois) Zur Konstanz der Persónlichkeits- 
struktur von Kindern gemessen durch Question- 
naire-(Q-) Daten. [The constancy of children's person- 
ality structures measured by questionnaire (Q-) data.] 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycho- 
logie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 513-524.— Tested 2 independent 
samples of children in an attempt to assess cross-cultural 
constancy of personality structure. Ss were 410 insti- 
tutionalized and 327 public school children, 8-12 yr. old. 
The German form of Cattell's Children's Personality 
Questionnaire was administered, and the intercorrela- 
tions of 13 personality factors agreed highly with United 
States results. The invariance of the 2nd order factorial 
structure was further confirmed by using a different 
technique, hierarchical grouping. (English summary) 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

8938. Ciborowski, Tom & Cole, Michael. (Rockefeller 
U.) Cultural differences in learning conceptual 
rules. International Journal of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
6(1), 25-37.—Compared learning of conjunctive and 
disjunctive problems between Liberian and American 
youth and young adults. Prior research indicated that 
Kpelle tribesmen of Liberia learn conjunctive and 
disjunctive problems with equal ease. Since aríalysis 
provided no explanation for the unexpected finding 
(conjunctive problems had been considered easier to 
learn), the promising procedure of Haygood and Bourne 
served as a basis for current experiments, Kpelle males 
10-14 yr. old (Grades 1-3) and 18-21 yr. old (Grades 
6-9) served as Ss to be compared with results obtained 
from young, well-educated American Ss on the same 
problems. 6 decks of 36 different cards, varying in 
objects printed on them, size of objects, color, and form, 
provided problem stimuli. A Liberian served as E. Under 
standard procedures, the relation between conjunctive 
and disjunctive concept difficulty appears similar for 
American and Kpelle groups. This finding casts doubt 
on the hypothesis that relative ease of conjunctive 
concept learning marks technological, scientifically- 
oriented societies, A Strong correspondence exists be- 
tween ability to describe a problem and ability to solve 
it, It is concluded that methods used by Ss to recode 
stimuli and use of representations in evaluating later 
instances may be crucial in determining how language 
enters into concept learning. (17 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

8939. Eckhardt, William. (Canadian Peace Research 
Inst, Oakville, Ontario) Cross-cultural Patterns of 
ideological, national, and personal values. Jnter- 
national Journal of Group Tensions, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 
203-229.—Describes a factor analytic, cross-cultural 
study of the values of 5,000 22-24 yr. old university 
Students from 18 nations who responded to a multi- 
national Student survey (MSS). The MSS was composed 
of 200 items grouped into the following categories: (a) 
ideological Opinions; (b) personal and national opti- 
mism; (c) national values (independence, leadership, 
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recognition, support); (d) personal values (independence, 
benevolence, recognition, conformity); (e) compulsion 
(militarism, internationalism, racialism, religiosity); and 
(f) patterns of United Nations votes оп 251 issues 
between 1960 and 1963. Results are reported in terms of 
correlations, factor loadings, and factor rotations be- 
tween blocks of nations as well as individual nations on 
each of the categories. (32 ref.)—M. K. Phifer. Y 

8940. Flores, Miguela B. & Evans, Glen T. (National 
Coordinating Center for the Study & Development of 
Filipino Children & Youth, Quezon, Philippines) Some 
differences in cognitive abilities between selected 
Canadian and Filipino students. Multivariate Behav- 
ioral Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 175-191.—Com- 
pared both profiles of mean performance and rela- 
tionships between performances on cognitive tasks in 
Canadian and Filipino 6th and 8th graders, (Canadians 
n = 117, mean age 11 yr. 6 mo. and n = 102, mean age 
13 yr. 7 mo.; Filipinos n = 94, mean age 12 yr. 4 mo. and 
n — 109, mean age 14 yr. 8 mo.). A battery of 18 tests, 
including the Raven's Progressive Matrices, the Science 
Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities Tests, and 
selected tests from the Educational Testing Service Kit of 
Reference Tests for Cognitive Abilities, was ш 
Results demonstrate the existence of 2 general facerem 
intellectual functioning, one concerned with conceptu: 
or relational thinking and the other with forme 
associations. There was a marked difference between the 
profiles of mean factor scores for the Canadiana 
Filipino groups, but an equally marked similarity within 

roups. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Y 3941  Kleiiag, Gerhard. (159 Elbchaussee, Hac: 
2, W. Germany) Vertikale soziale Distanzen in sieb : 
La . [Vertical social distances in seven coun 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Poed 
logie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 574-602.—Assessed cross-cultu it 
differences of perceived vertical social диа 
samples from European and South American ро E: 
with either industrial-capitalistic, developmen anag 
socialistic structure. Great vertical social distances hile 
characteristic of underdeveloped and sick societies, W! E 
a decrease of vertical social distances was observera 
highly developed countries. It is argued that this ver М 
social dimension must be considered in addition a 
horizontal dimension in order to study Mc lis 
affecting the social behavior of human groups. (Eng! 
summar; W. J. Koppitz. ; 

8942. Meade, Rober D. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Future time perspectives of Атепсапе Py- 
subcultures in India. Journal of Cross-Cultura studj 
chology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 93-99.—Describes a stich 
based on analysis of themes used in writing, Ce college 
50 American male college students with 50 male Earlier 
students from each of 7 Indian subcultures. ericans 
studies using projective tests showed that pane E. 
wrote significantly more stories with future bic finding 
did a comparable Indian sample. To explore t zi BEL. 
further, Ss were asked to develop a story from ik We 
tense sentences with 4 themes. Kshatriyas, Si stories 
Parsees, as well as Americans, tended to nis x 
with future themes; Brahmins, Vasiyas, Sudr former 
Muslims wrote stories with past themes. JE E latter 
groups had higher needs for achievement than spective 
groups. It is suggested that measures of time oe f moti- 
can profitably be used Decent strengti E 
vation. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. ў 

3943. Slaw, Martie E. & Iwawaki, Saburo. ( 
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Florida) Attribution of responsibility by Japanese 
and Americans as а function of age. Journal_of 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 71- 
81.—Administered the AR Questionnaire (which incor- 
porates 5 levels of causality, 2 outcome qualities, and 2 
outcome intensities) to 40 Japanese and 40 Americans. 
For each nationality group, !/ of the Ss were 9-10 yr. old 
and 1⁄4 11-13 yr. old, '⁄ males and '/ females. Results 
replicated previous findings due to levels, outcome 
quality, and outcome intensity, and suj ported the 
following conclusions: (a) Americans ша greater 
responsibility for negative outcomes, Japanese attribute 
about the same for negative and positive outcomes; (b) 
both nationalities attribute more responsibility for high 
than for low intensity outcomes, the Japanese manifes- 
ting the greater differences; (c) Japanese attribute greater 
responsibility at Levels 1 and H, less at Level V than 
Americans; and (d) the magnitude of cultural differences 
varies with age, level of causality, and outcome quality 
and intensity.—Journal abstract. 

ү 8944. Tanaka, Yasumasa. (Gakushuin U., Tokyo, 
apan) Values in the subjective culture: A social 
Furcnologicat view. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psy- 
ep) 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 57-69.—Presents evidence 
и there is a subtle but real cultural uniqueness in the 
сле frame of reference, shown when Japanese an 
шап Ss judged а set of nation concepts. Evaluative 
Ж be of several critical concepts were constructed. on 
ae asis of data collected im 15 language/culture 
ee ле by means of multilingual semantic differ- 
ae Comparisons also were made among the 15 
A unities. Finally, a plan of intercultural cooperation 

proposed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Family 


8945. Bahr, Steph i 
, phen J. (Washington State U.) A 

айоо са! study of conjugal power: A repli- 
Cation and extension of Blood and Wolfe. Dissertation 

Hone International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-А), 7105. 
YR Ball, Donald W. (U. Victoria, Bi 
Conc a) The "family" as a sociological problem: 
logu eptualization of the taken-for-granted as pro- 
р лосвосіаі probleme analysis. Social Problems, 
Boole), 205.307.— Considers definitions 
ae amily as a source of familial social problems, ап 
and ү the conceptual distinction between families 
ater ouseholds. Families are ordinarily conceptual 
КӨЛ, of kinship, and may involve at least 3 kinds of 
aoe sonal, discretionary, and fictive. Household 
his by residential propinquity and domestic 
ыда» and not necessarily kinsmen. An alternative 
conse people living together in domestic and sexually 
cally quential relationships, is proposed as more empiri- 
ое, Whether families ог households, а сеп 
social problem for people living together involves the 
of iens of labor, and the commitments and attachments 
Sex *ersons socially differentiated on the axes of age an 

УШ nal abstract. ( 
е Buckland, Clare М. (U. British Columbia, 
Ward 2и Home Economics, Vancouver, Canada) To- 
Centers теори of parent education: Family learning 
idee не post-industrial society. Family Соог- 
prion. ТӘТ2САргу Н о. 2098 151162.—Develops а 
Тону Pastes model for family treatment by 
Venns eee nen and hypotheses for empiri 

в. Behavioral objectives and learning processes аге 
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to determine future relevant characteristics suitable for 
socialization goals in the postindustrial society, and 
facilitative strategies for furthering such valued behav- 
iors—M. W. Linn. 

8948. Cortese, Peter A. The changing role of the 
family. Journal of School Health, 1971(Nov), Vol. 41(9), 
475-480.—Surveys the history of the family in America, 
pointing out that the family of colonial days served 
several functions—economic, religious, procreative, ed- 
ucational, and recreational. It has gradually been 
deprived of these functions by social and economic 
changes: the industrial revolution, urbanization—in- 
cluding urbanization of agricultural life—the increased 
independence of women, the decline of religious faith 
and of traditional concepts ‘of morality, the increased 
mobility of the population, the changing role of the 
husband in marriage, and numerous others. The trend is 
more and more toward the “nuclear family"—a married 
man and woman and their offspring. Various predictions 
of sociologists about the future of the family are 
mentioned. (22 ref.)—G. S. Spitzer. 

8949. Norton, William K. (Florida State U.) Em- 

ic ability and adjustment in marriage. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 


5 Alan F. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of an intensive conjugal relationship modi- 
am. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


fication progr: 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6571-6572. 
8951. Vincent, Clark E. (Bowman Gray School of 


l. 
Medicine, Behavioral Sciences Center, Winston-Salem, 


to the "caught generation." 


N.C.) An open letter 
Family Coordinator, 1972(Арг), Vol. 21(2), 143-150. 
Identifies with parents and their problems in à 


youth-orien! society and predicts that the 15-25 yr. 
olds in 1970 will, as they become parents, usher in during 
the security conscious 1970s, a highly restrictive child- 
rearing era, and also a period of political conservatism 
and international isolationism.—M. W. Linn. 
8952. Zube, Margaret J. (U. Massachusetts) Chang- 
ing concepts of morality: 4948-69. Social Forces, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 50(3), 385-393.—Content analysis of 
i of the Ladies Home Journal from 


selected issues he L 
1969 reveals shifts in value orientations—most 


changes an 
and emphasizes concepts of mor; 
noted: (a) morality as а 
dards becomes а 
defines for himself; (b) 
nation for understanding béha 
used to justify behaviors; ©) ) e 
health for the good of family and society gives way to 
concern with psychological adjustments to meet the 
needs of the individual; and (d) 
relationship appears between I 
turn outward beyond home and family res 
her changing attitudes toward marriage.—Journal ab- 


stract. 


Social Change & Social Programs 
Margaret J., Raine, Walter J., Burbeck. 
ane Fd ude avison, Keith K. (California State Coll., 
Long Beach) Black ghetto violence: A case study 
inquiry into the spatial pattern of four Los Angeles 
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riot event-types. Social Problems, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(3), 
408-426.—Reports on a study of nearly 2,000 Los 
Angeles riot events of 4 discrete classes which were 
coded by census tract location. Stepwise multiple 
Tegression analysis, employing sociodemographic and 
retail-establishment-location variables, revealed remark- 
ably ordered and structured patterns. Looting emerged 
as a qualitatively different phenomenon from the other 
riot event-types considered, calling into question the 
simplistic characterization of “rioting mainly for fun and 
profit” drawn by Banfield, and Suggesting that studies 
which consider the true кору of rioting are needed. 
les consistently emerged as 

highly predictive of riot event spatial patterns, allowing 
nature of ground that is 
Teig Re Journal abstract. 
‚ James M. & McKendry, Margaret 

„ State College, Pa.) Оаа in 


8955. McKendry, James М. McKen 
t e George M. А Сой. Inst. T eei Pa.) 
e lations and social reint t 
the lowland Philippines. Journal урт del 


in the psychogenesis of recent student uprisings. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


8957. Neeley, Roy E. (Florida State U.) Sexual 
knowledge and permissiveness among UM 
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mothers. Dissertation Abstracts 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6570. 

8958. Robinson, Ira E., King, Karl, & Balswick, Jack 
O. (U. Georgia) The premarital sexual revolution 
among college females. Family Coordinator, 197) 
(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 189-194. — Reports changes in sexual 
behavior and attitudes of 395 college students surveyed 
in 1965 and 1970, Results show an increase in premarital 
coitus and petting for females, while males remained 
approximately the same. Females also showed more 
liberal attitudes toward certain aspects of sexual behav- 
ior, while males were more conservative than in the 1965 
study.—M. W. Linn. 

8959. Rosenblatt, Paul C. & Hillabrant, Walter J. (U. 
Minnesota) Divorce for childlessness and the regu- 
lation of adultery. Journal of Sex Research, 1972(May), 
Vol. 8(2, 117-127.—Examined the hypothesis that 
adultery regulations may provide an alternative for 
coping with childlessness. A sample consisting of 51 
societies was rated by 2 raters on the frequency of plural 
marriage, adoption, legitimate sex relations of married 
persons with persons other than a spouse, trial marriage, 
adultery, presence of divorce for childlessness, and 
severity of penalty for adultery. Results indicate that 
there were 18 societies that the raters agreed on for 
childlessness as grounds for divorce and that could be 
euni both on severity of penalties for adultery by a 
married woman. As predicted, it was found that societies 
that do not allow divorce for childlessness have less 
Severe penalties for adultery.—E. B. Jaffa. 

960. Vivona, Charles M. & Gomillion, Merrilee. 
(State University Coll. New York, Cortland) Situational 
morality of bathroom nudity. Journal of Sex Research, 
1972(May), Vol. 8(2), 128-135.—Describes the situa- 
tional strategy of a group of college females to maintain 
their moral identities in using 2 dormitory bathrooms 
requiring recurrent body exposure. Information iie 
obtained through informal participant observation an 
unstructured interviews. It was felt that the dorma 
bathroom does not provide residents with a Sud 
ideology to use as a basis for defining their situation, ye 
that the major source of the maintenance of тоа 
identities lay in “common-sense social psychology.”—E. 


International, 197) 


B. Jaffa. Id. 
8961. Wallace, Douglas H. & Wehmer, Geral ; 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Evaluation of visual 


erotica by sexual liberals and conservatives. / an 
of Sex Research, 1972(May), Vol. 8(2), M ir 
tained questionnaire data from 1,083 Ss regarding thet 
demographic characteristics, attitudes toward SEM 
behavior and sexual materials. The data were used 1- 
study Peckham’s contention that the liberal ог Шү 
lectual view of erotica is legitimacy, while the conse 
vative or antiintellectual view considers it a d o 
social mores. Following the questionnaire, Ss rate hat 
slides containing sexual themes. Results indicate us 
Liberals were more likely to be male, younger, and o! tic 
Jewish religion. Liberals obtained and/or viewed x 
materials more frequently than did Conservatives, © 
tended to react with sexual arousal. Attitudes E 
generally supported Peckham’s analysis.—E. B. 40) 

8962. Wallace, Jerry M. (North Carolina poe ea 
Factors associated with the premarital sexual 5! le. 
dards of North Carolina Baptist young Perl 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 1 
32(12-A), 6736-6737. 
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Birth Control & Abortion 


8963. Thomlinson, Ralph. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) Prevented births, naturalness, and Roman 
Catholic doctrine. Journal of Sex Research, 1972(May), 
Vol. 8(2), 73-100.—Discusses the consistently restruc- 
tured stand on birth control by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Pope Paul's Humanae Vitae of 1968 and the 
reactions by those optimistic for liberalization are 
discussed in detail. Prospects for change from the 
Church's present position are also considered. (22 
ref.)—E. В. Jaffa. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


8964. Allen, B. J. (Florida State U) The construc- 
tion of an instrument to measure American socio- 
political values. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 87(1), 45-49.— Designed a 46-item Scale of Beliefs 
lo assess extent of commitment to American socio- 
political values. The scale was administered to 312 high 
school students to determine item discriminatory power. 
Validity indices were obtained by comparing scale 
responses with 4 criterion scales, each of which measured 
closely related attitudes. Response direction was vali- 
dated by administering the scale to a sample of 32 state 
supreme court justices. The reliability coefficient for the 
scale was .82.—4Author abstract. 

8965. Brigham, John C. (Florida State U.) Racial 
slereotypes: Measurement variables and the ster- 
eotype-attitude relationship. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 63-76.—The widely 
used paradigm developed by Katz and Braly for the 
assessment of stereotypes has been criticized because of 
the ambiguity of the S's task. In the present study, 2 
alternate sets of instructions were used, attempting to 
make the S's speech more clearcut. Traits attributed to 
each of 5 ethnic groups were virtually identical to those 
КЕШУ, utilized in such studies. When Ss were asked to 
ist the trait-attributions most commonly made by 
others in our society to each of the ethnic groups. 
500868 concerning Negroes were considerably dif- 
a erent from Ss’ own attributions to Negroes. This 
5 n-others difference was not evident for the other 4 
EDS groups rated. Racial attitude was significantly 

Ў ed to attribution for 5 of the 17 traits attributed to 
mee by over 10% of the Ss, when Ss were giving their 

n views. The degree to which a S's attributions to 
Seay agreed with those of the sample as a whole was 
B rated to his racial attitude. However, the degree to 
ier à S's attributions to Negroes agreed with. those 
з Аз most commonly attributed by “others” in our 
И fica was positively related to racial prejudice. The 

ү айо of these findings for common conceptuali- 

896 Of stereotype are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
па5266. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) Machiavel- 
рот and political behavior. Journal of Social 
ia о , 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 159-160.—Adminis- 
anon the R. Christie and F. Geis Mach V Scale and an 
and оца questionnaire regarding political activities 
rejec a iefs to 109 undergraduates. Although Ss generally 
me ed radical political activity, they believed the 
Sion. pgo Yernmental system needed considerable revi- 
hel d igh Machs were stronger in whatever beliefs they 

than low Machs, were more apt to have been in 
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political demonstrations, but were less willing to demand 
political change without knowing the alternatives. 
Findings offer some support to the idea that high Machs 
will avoid political extremism.—Author abstract. 

8967. Eiser, J. Richard. (U. Bristol, England) Cate- 

ization, cognitive consistency and the concept of 
dimensional salience. European Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(4), 435-454.—Discusses_ the 
relationships between attitude theory and the psychology 
of judgment. Cognitive consistency theories predict 
changes in evaluation within an existing frame of 
reference, which must be defined in terms of those 
dimensions or aspects of the situation that appear most 
salient to the individual concerned. The same situation 
may appear balanced or unbalanced, depending on 
which dimensions are seen as salient. The tendency to 
maintain balance may therefore reveal itself in a 
tendency to see as salient those dimensions in terms of 
which a given situation will appear most balanced. This 
is consistent with evidence from the judgment of attitude 
statements, which suggests that individuals will regard as 
most salient those dimensions along which their own 
evaluations of a set of statements will be most congruent 
with the value connotations of the terms by which the 
judgement scale is labeled. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8968. Evenbeck, Scott; Reisman, Stephen, & Insko, 
Chester A. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Cognitive 
requirements of consistent and counterattitudinal 
roleplaying: A general set effect. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 343-344.—Examined А. Green- 
wald’s (see PA, Vol. 44:5047) finding that the counter- 
attitudinal role player is open-minded. Results with 293 
undergraduates indicate that the effect of role playing 
can best be described as a general set effect. Potential 
advocates (counterattitudinal and consistent attitudinal) 
judged attitudinal statements congruently with their 
expected roles.—Journal abstract. 

8969. Gray, David B. & Revelle, William. (West- 
minster Coll., New Wilmington, Pa.) A cluster analytic 
critique of the Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory. 
Psychological Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 103—112. 
—Reanalyzed the Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory 
(MRAI) a major 10-factor measurement of whites 
attitude toward blacks, by using a new hierarchical 
cluster technique to locate factors with greater unidimen- 
sionality, 4 clusters (public, private, black superiority, 
and gradualism) were found in the responses of 181 
undergraduates with reliabilities between .90 and 66. 
The mean intercorrelation between the 4 new clusters 
was .23, contrasted to 54 for the 10 MRAI factors. All 4 
of the new clusters met a 39% or less overlap criterion, 
whereas only 3 of the original 10 factors met this 
criterion. The 4-scale solution produced subscales with 
markedly greater independence than existed for the 


subscales in the 10-factor solution Јоштаї ghera. 


b ickso! 
8970. Lay, Clarry Н. & Jacke oon the independ- 


Toronto, Ontario, оа ие Canadian Journal of 


ence of stereotype al PEE 
7 7 1972(Apr) Vol. 4(2), 146-155. 
Eee eau statements and 14 evaluative and 


ipolar trait-adjectives concerning 
Dp c male and 94 female Manitoba 
t-order factor analysis produced a 


i itude 
e 3 measures, resulting in 3 attitu: 
np adjective factor, and à 


10 stereotypic 
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stereotype factor. A 2nd-order factor analysis of the 
relations among primary factors resulted in 2 factors: (a) 
a general evaluative factor comprising the evaluative 
trait-adjective dimension and the 3 attitude dimensions 
from the Ist-order analysis, and (b) a factor clearly 
defined by the stereotype dimension. Implications of the 
present findings of relative independence of stereotype 
and attitude are discussed in relation to traditional 
methods of defining and assessing stereotypes. (French 
summary) (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8971. Martinez, Maurice M. (U. Michigan) Psy- 
chosocial value orientations of student teachers in 
Brazil. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 6686. 

8972. Mastroianni, Mike & Khatena, Joe. (Marshall 
U.) The attitudes of black and white high school 
seniors toward integration. Sociology & Social Re- 
search, 1972(Jan), Vol. 56(2), 221-227.—142 high school 
seniors (blacks, 12 boys and 16 girls; whites: 51 boys and 
63 girls) from an integrated school and an all white 
school were administered a questionnaire on interracial 
attitudes. Questions related to integration relative to a 
variety of social situations and Ss perception of national 
and social issues. Black Ss showed significant trend 
towards integration whereas white Ss appeared unde- 
cided on some issues, but were segregationists on matters 
like friends, neighborhood, and clubs. Groups differed in 
perceptions on leadership, job satisfaction and oppor- 
tunity, government effectiveness in racial problems and 
the quality of life in the United States.—R. V. Heckel, 

8973. Ricks, Truett A. (Florida State U.) Community 
leaders' attitudes toward law enforcement. Disse;- 
Es Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 


8974. Ryckman, Richard M., Martens, Janet L, 
Rodda, William C., & Sherman, Martin F. (U. Maine) 
Locus of control and attitudes toward Women's 
Liberation in a college population. Journal of Social 

1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 157-158.—Adminis- 

tered Rotter's Mrd External Control Scale, the 
esirability scale, and the 
Gold-Ryckman Student Activism Scale to а sample to 
male and female undergraduates. 3 wk. later, Ss were 


commitment category contained Ss with Strongly unfa- 
vorable views toward Women's Liberation activities as 
well as those with 
abstract. 
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included (a) maladjustment in school and home life, (b) 
the loss of 1 or both parents, (c) low aspiration levels, 
and (d) abandonment of future goals. English summary. 

8976. Tavris, Carol A. (U. Michigan) The unliber- 
ated liberals: Attitudes toward the issues of wom- 
en's liberation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 3X(11-A), 6542. 


Formation & Change 


8977. Carriero, Nicholas J. & Gehringer, Edward C. 
(U.S.Army Human Engineering Lab., Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.) An annotated bibliography of the 
literature dealing with the physiological correlates 
of attitudes and attitude change. Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.: U.S.Army Human Engineering Lab, 
1971. 264 p. 

8978. Cook, Thomas D. & Wadsworth, Allen. (North- 
western U.) Attitude change and the paired-assoclate 
learning of minimal cognitive elements. Journal of 
Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 50 61.—102 under- 
graduates were employed in a 2x 4 x 3 design. Ss 
heard the conclusion of a 1,300 word message once or 7 
times. 5 days later they received a letter which did or did 
not mention how other Ss had evaluated the earlier- 
heard message. If it did mention how the message had 
been evaluated, the letter stated that either 85, 50, or 15% 
of the original listeners had evaluated the message ih 
convincing. At 1 and 6 wk., attitude varied directly wit 
the percentage of peers who evaluated the message 
positively, but only among Ss who had originally 
overlearned the conclusion.—Journal Summary. 

8979. Cooper, Joel & Brehm, Jack W. (Princeton U.) 
Prechoice awareness of relative deprivation as а 
determinant of cognitive dissonance. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 10; 
571-581.—Conducted 2 experiments with 65 female an 
124 male undergraduates to clarify whether negative 
information presented after a person has committe 
himself to a course of action is capable of Dent 
Cognitive dissonance. Ss were exposed to high or Ms 
relative deprivation either before they chose to pud 
ipate in a tedious task, after they chose to participate, и 
without the option not to participate. Results indica i 
that there was greater satisfaction about рашы 
under high relative deprivation than under low, but d 
When Ss were aware of the relative deprivation pr ; 
their choice to participate. Information presented а E 
decision was not effective in arousing dissonan i 
Implications for modified views of dissonance theory аг 
discussed. Journal abstract. Ù 

8980. Curto, Salvatore E. & Sistrunk, TE is 
South Florida) Opinion change as a function o! iof 
race of the experimenter, the communica 
Source, and the subject. Journal of Social уй ae E 
1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 149-150.—Examined the rela ВЯ 
effects of race on opinion change in terms of Deus a 
white Es, black and white communicators, and blac e 
white Ss. 40 male American high school students Hs 
17-18 yr. of age participated in a 3-phased study, we nt 
consisted of measurement of their opinions on Mn 
issues, the exertion of social influence to change B 
opinions, and the final measurement of any chans ie 
their initial opinions. Factorial analyses of var s 
performed on the dependent measures of uer y 
rebellion, and net influence revealed no um m 
significant effects. The meaning of these results fo 
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literature on opinion change is discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

8981. Frey, Dieter. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) Der 
augenblickliche Stand der “‘forced-compliance” 
Forschung. [The present state of the “forced-compli- 
ance” research.) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1971, 
Vol. 2(4), 323-342.—Discusses dissonance theory and 
incentive theory, which make different predictions 
concerning the relationship between reward and attitude 
change following counter-attitudinal behavior. Relevant 
experiments are critically reviewed. Attempts to refor- 
mulate dissonance theory are shown and conditions for 
dissonance or incentive effects are specified. Alternative 
explanations or mechanisms, which may lead to a 
negative or positive relation between reward and attitude 
change, are also discussed. (77 ref.)—English abstract. 

8982. Hansen, Ole L. (U. Michigan) Ri of 
palred-associated novel information and its effect 
on college students’ cognitive-affective components 
of attitude change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6199. 

8983. Horowitz, Irwin A. (U. Toledo) Attitude 
incur as a function of perceived arousal. Journal of 
О Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 117-126.—At- 
empted to ascertain whether the relationship between 
perceived fear arousal and attitude change is best 
je by an inverted U-shaped curve, and to 
S UT optimal levels of arousal for volunteers and 
pus е Employing both false heart rate and GSR 
doh 5 arousal levels were manipulated indepen- 
Pais message content which was constant for all 
ee pone. 120 undergraduate male volunteers and 
eee were randomly assigned to the 5 arousal 
OR conditions in a 2 X 5 factorial design. An analysis 
Oei revealed that volunteers yielded significantly 
ОЕ attitude scores than nonvolunteers and the level 
сй E. main effect also yielded statistical signifi- 
cana e relationship between arousal and attitude 
Sucre essentially positive and linear for volunteers 
inverts a profile of the nonvolunteer curve exhibited an 
signifi U-shaped form with a quadratic component 

3084 4 at p < .05.—Journal summary. 

South debet H. (U. Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
Africa, eU Changes in ethnic attitudes in 
560) Б йоду & Social Research, 1972(Jam), Vol. 
in South 2210. Reports the changes in ethnic attitudes 
ЙТЫ frica over а 4-уг period for 15 subgroups. This 
intergrou Provide a suitable parameter of changes 12 
B ed. relations in this country. Data obtained from 
Я ооа surveys conducted in Johannesburg reflect 
in this nes this period of time suggesting modification 

8985 Outh African society. (19 ref)—R. V Heckel. 
opinion AN, Judson. (U. Maryland) Effect on 
audience ange of the communicator's liking for the 
(Dec), Vol he addressed. Psychonomic Science, 121. 
a speech - 25(6), 335-337.— Tested the hypothesis that if 
another originally addressed to 1 audience is given to 
more нен, the 2nd audience will find the speech 
liked ieee if they believe that the communicator 
3 distin he had originally addressed than if they think 
same spec them. 128 female undergraduates read the 
disliked he attributed to a communicator who liked or 
Journal mE. Results support the hypothesis. 

8 IDstract. x 
Ено Mintz, Paul M. & Mills, Judson. (U; Missouri) 
Upon ani arousal and information about its source 

tude change. Journal of Experimental Social 
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Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 561-570.—Tested the 
hypotheses that (a) an increase in physiological arousal 
will increase the attitude change that results from a 
convincing communication, and (b) an increase in 
physiological arousal whose source is not known will 
increase the attitude change from a convincing com- 
munication more than an increase in arousal whose 
source is known. In an experiment with 58 male 
undergraduates, the amount of attitude change produced 
by a convincing communication was greater when Ss 
were given caffeine and told it was an analgesic than 
when they were given a placebo and told it was an 
analgesic. Attitude change was also greater when Ss were 
given caffeine and told it was an analgesic than when 
they were given caffeine and told it was a stimulant. 
—Journal abstract. 


Influence & Behavior 


8987. Jones, Vicki A. (Temple U.) Cognitive struc- 
ture and resistance to persuasion. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7086. 

8988. Welford, Thomas W. (Louisiana State U.) An 
experimental study of the effectiveness of humor 
used as a reputational device. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7120. 

8989. Zanna, Mark P. & Kiesler, Charles A. (Prince- 
ton U.) Inferring one's beliefs from one's behavior 
as a function of belief relevance and consistency of 
behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 
283-285.—58 undergraduates, asked to perform in a 
manner consistent or inconsistent with their beliefs, had 

drawn that the behavior had relevance 


the implication r 
for belief or did not. Results indicate that individuals do 
infer their beliefs from their behavior—when the behav- 
ior is consistent with prior beliefs and when the 
implication exists that behavior has relevance for 


belief —Journal abstract. 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


8990. Armentrout, David Р. (2612 Bay Rd., Redwood 
City, Calif.) We: System. Journal of Psychology, 1972 
(May), Vol. 81(1), 59-62.—The subjective model con- 
ceptualized as “we” is shown deriveable from feedback 

trix of possible states for the 
system model is proposed and related to the functional 
stability, d logical operations of the 


d definition of group eleme! 1 
ата Ле with the Sonel as a stable internal 


Robert A. шо U.) Behavioral 
interpersonal attraction: Comp! lance witt 
bua had and disliked others. Psychonomic 
,—Used 60 
stigate the hypothesis that 
rious requests 
isliked others. Attraction Was 

gree of 
nd the 
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ratory research on attraction to behavior in naturalistic 
social situations are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8992. Baron, Robert A. & Lawton, Sandra F. (Purdue 
U.) Environmental influences on aggression: The 
facilitation of modeling effects by high ambient 
temperatures. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
26(2), 80-82.—Used 40 male undergraduates to test the 
hypothesis that the influence of an aggressive model on 
the subsequent behavior of adult Os would be enhanced 
by uncomfortably high ambient temperatures. A 2 X 2 
factorial design based upon 2 levels of ambient temper- 
ature (cool, hot) and 2 levels of exposure to the model 
(no model, model) was employed. Results indicate that, 
consistent with the findings of previous research, 
aggression was facilitated by exposure to the model. In 
addition, support was obtained for the prediction that 
the influence of the model would be enhanced by high 
ambient temperatures.—Journal abstract. 

8993. Baxter, Eunice H. (U. Oregon) Body orien- 
lation and looking behaviour as threat and ap- 
peasement: A study of non-verbal communication. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
3X(11-A), 6536. 

8994. Bonoma, Thomas V., Tedeschi, James Tak 
Lindskold, Svenn. (State U. New York, Albany) A note 
regarding an expected value model of social power. 
Behavioral Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 221-228. 
~ Developed an expected value model of coercive power. 
The model was operationalized within the context of a 
2-person Prisoner’s Dilemma game modified to permit 1 
player to threaten and provide negative side ayments to 
the other player if the latter’s strategy seem were 
noncooperative on specified game trials. 13 empirical 
studies employing this paradigm were evaluated by the 
model. The model successfully predicted that the 
proportion of compliant responses by target individuals 
was monotone increasing with the expected value of 
compliance. The model is predictively identical to 
previous normative decision theories of power. Q6 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

8995. Brickman, Philip & Berman, John J. (North- 
western U.) Effects of performance expectancy and 
outcome certainty on interest in social comparison. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 7(6), 600-609.—Hypothesized that Ss would be 
more interested in exploring a distribution of others" test 
Scores in a partial information condition (when they were 
given their own performance score but no evaluation of 
this score) than in a no information or a full information 
condition. It was also hypothesized that having a need 
for self-enhancement or dissonance reduction aroused by 
receiving a low score or an unexpected score would 
stimulate exploration of this distribution. 93 under- 
graduates sampled the distribution of exam scores 
obtained by members of their class and tried to estimate 
the class average. Ss displayed equal interest in the 
distribution in the 3 information conditions. In the full 
information condition, however, Ss who received unex- 
pectedly low scores searched much longer. Ss receiving 
low outcomes generally lowered their estimates of the 
class average. Dissonance reduction, general curiosity, 
and self-enhancement and self-evaluation drives are 
discussed as motives for social comparison.—Journal 
abstract. 

8996. Brown, Bert R. & Garland, Howard. (Cornell 
U.) The effects of incompetency, audience acquain- 
tanceship, and anticipated evaluative feedback on 
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face-saving behavior. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1971(Sep), Vol. 7(5), 490-S02.—Conducted 2 
experiments in which 112 male undergraduates sang 
privately, received a computerized voice evaluation 
(competent or incompetent), then sang before an 
audience. Face-saving, defined as sacrificing tangible 
rewards to avoid public embarrassment, was measured 
by the amount of time subjects sang before the audience. 
Payoffs were increased by longer public singing. In Exp. 
I face-saving was greater under incompetency than 
competency. It was greatest among incompetent Ss 
expecting classmates’ feedback, and least among com- 
petent Ss not expecting strangers’ feedback. Exp. I, in 
which incompetency was held constant, introduced a 
“close friends” condition and a manipulation involving 
meeting vs. not meeting total strangers. Face-saving was 
greater before close friends and strangers who would be 
met afterwards than before acquaintances or strangers 
who would not be met. Implications for opposing 
theories about behavior before others are discussed. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8997. Chapko, Michael K. The source of increased 
emphasis of gain in predicted ethical risk taking of 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 7084. 

8998. Chudnovskii, V. E. (Inst. of General & Edu- 
cational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) O nekotorykh 
issledovaniyakh konformizma v zarubezhnoi psi- 
khologii. [Psychological research studies of conformity 
abroad.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), Vol. 170), 
164-174.—Discusses and criticizes extensively the con- 
formity experiments of Ash and Crutchfield. It p 
concluded that these experiments do not prove the 
yielding nature of the human mind. The methodology 
used was insufficient and must be supplemented by ой ef 
methods, and the generalizations from laboratory os 
iments to real life situations were not warranted. Hs 
division of people into conformists and nonconformis 
is inadequate, a 3rd class being needed, and by oppoyne 
personality and society it presents society as always 
Tepressive agent. (19 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

8999. Counseling Center Staff. (U. Massachusetts) 
Effects of three types of sensitivity groups i 
changes in measures of self-actualization. Jew 
Counseling Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3) uc 
254.—Compared 3 types of sensitivity groups (сода їп 
time restricted, time extended, and marathon) wie " 
untreated control on changes in self-actualizat® ie 
Results do not support the hypothesis that, ea : 
participation would produce greater change 1n there 
actualization than an untreated control nor рар 
differential effects among the 3 types of ge 
groups. Sensitivity group participants did до! ate 
greater changes in self-actualization than untt ane 
controls, nor were there differential effects а B 
contract time restricted, time extended, and тага 
sensitivity groups.—Journal abstract. 

9000. Curry, Timothy J. (U. Washington) Toward js 
new theory of coalition formation. Dissertatio: ; 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), U. 

9001. Dion, Kenneth 1... & Miller, Normas cu 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) An analysis of the 127 
larization explanation of the risky-shift. Rud 165), 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(8ер), a and 
524-533.—Assigned 176 male undergraduates I nether 
2-person groups in a study of the risky-shift. familiar: 
preceding or following the standard omnibus fa 
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ization procedure, group discussion increased risk- 
taking, while omnibus familiarization—whether before 
or after discussion—did not. Consequently, attempts to 
experimentally isolate the psychological processes un- 
derlying previous instances in which omnibus famil- 
iarization increased risk-taking failed. Results add to 
accumulating evidence that familiarity with the task 
neither underlies increased risk-taking produced by 
group discussion nor independently increases risk-taking 
in socially isolated individuals. Furthermore, they show 


that | component of the standard omnibus familiar- 


m———T D 


a 
©, — 
Te гг» 


ization procedure (i.e, "serious reconsideration”) de- 
de E Whether the risky-shift is а true or 
-effect remains 5 
lal Dict ns unanswered, (16 ref.) 
. Doise, Willem. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Ded Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
КОС A^ apparent eos the extremi- 
Socal Poychel lective judgments. European Journal of 
КОРПЕ КУ" 1971, Vol. 1(4), 51 1-518.—Reanalyzes 
Vol. 40:11105 y N. Kogan and M. A. Wallach (see PA, 
ШО еШ ). Wherever the original analysis showed 
О {б шоу of unanimous group judgments in general 
individual | different from the average extremity of 
{к ae ements, the present analysis indicates that 
individual. judgments differ from the average of 
rone judgments: they are significantly more ex- 
(French, G the average positions of the individuals. 
boo erman & Russian summaries)—Journal ab- 
9 
Clics ама, Daniel. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Interparty ) The influence of the situation in 
1971(Dec), nme Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
in which situati 15(4), 523-554.— Reviews recent studies 
adic Saanaa] variables were shown to relate to 
viewed as ( ict behavior. Situational variables have been 
the effects а) ba enhancing or moderating influence on 
efinitions of variables, (b) an influence on subjective 
havior (с the situation which in turn affect observ 
analyticall C) factors that have been broken down 
о сошрепеца that account for more ог 
Sources of c in conflict behavior, and (4) manipulatable 
tom eho Conflict. Several issues are shown to derive 
aspects dU aed made in identifying the important 
cation Sedi e.g. prior experience, communi- 
tesearch strategy ih opponents strategy, and role. A 
hele comme, that assesses the relative contribution 
Senerality ДЫ of variance is recommended. The 
Studies ig bri situational effects obtained in laboratory 
РУ discussed. (4 р. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ео of 2008, Clifford W. (Rutger State U.) The 
training m Ae structure and emphasis of group 
change methods on communication skills attitude 
Stracts Int problem-solving ability. Dissertation 
4° International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6190. 
tation of таа Н. 5. (U. Mysore India) Adminis- 
ability, Sor IH and punishment in relation to 
Pyychology Б and performance. Journal of Social 
chology 119720701), Vol. 870), 139-140.—25 psy- 
0 12 hyp thon, administered rewards or punishments 
“ог, and etical students varying in their abilities, 
Variance адр in an examination. Analysis of 
formance” a ed significant main effects due to per- 
interprete deus effort, but not ability. Findings ате 
in terms of the generally accepted Indian 


Cultural S 
Stract, beliefs and philosophical values—Author ab- 
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9006. Fraser, Colin. (U. Bristol, England) Group 
risk-taking and group polarization. European Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(4), 493-510.—Presents 
brief reports of a number of studies on group risk-taking, 
conducted in the past 2 yr., within the framework of an 
explanation primarily in terms of group polarization. 
Section I supplies some background material regarding 
basic phenomena and previous attempts at explanations. 
Section II relates to initial individual decisions, and 
Section III to decisions following group discussion and 
consensus. In Section IV a tentative explanation of group 
risk-taking effects is proposed in terms of group 

larization processes, together with something like an 


overall value for risk. Group. polarization itself is 
informational 


discussed in terms of normative and i 
aspects of social influence. The final section deals with 2 


implications of the proposed explanation, 1 relating to 


the role o! 
generality 
German, 


abstract. 
9007. Frederiksen, Norman. (Educational Testing 


Service, Princeton, NJ) Toward a taxonomy of 
situations. American Psychologist, 1972(Feb), Vol. 272). 
114-123.— Theoretically, prediction of performance 
could be improved by considering interactions of 
ersonal and situational variables. Work in this area is 


handicapped by lack of a satisfactory classification of 
situations comparable to existing classifications in areas 
of individual differences. А distinction is made between 
ies of attributes and taxonomies of individuals. 
Factor analysis has been widely used in developing 
taxonomies of attributes. Methods used in developing 

i a dividuals include taking all combina- 


, inverse factor analysis, and cluster 
analysis. It is suggested that à taxonomy of situations 
i ld be particularly useful 


. This meth- 


f individual familiarization and the other to the 
of group polarization processes. (French, 
& Russian summaries) (37 ref.)—Journal 


9008. Gruder, Charles L. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
arison choices. Journal 


erimental Social Psychology, 1971(Sep), Vol. 7(5), 
473-489.— Conducted 2 experiments to clarify previous, 
ing various Ls ane 
f social c ison choices. ogus 
determi | inistered to 174 Ud 
and they were either informed of the range о 
ааа tus i onditions) or not informed 
replicated support for а 
for a theory of social 


ison processes, provided 
instance hypothesis, and 
ili thesis. Exp. П E run B 
. I in providing an unequivocal test 0 

complement ар ae d И hypotheses. Results 
del to account for comparison 
score is (a) an 
i j.e.. highest score), (b) a positive 
wr EM "ble. (16 vef) ое 
' Guten, Sharon Vernon L. (Case 
Likelihood of escape likelihood 

Westen d ad Pa ic behavior. Journal of Social 
ol. 87(1), 29-36.— Conducted a 


and pani 
(Jun), V VPN 
POM p " utilizing 3 levels of likelihood of 
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escape (high, medium, low) and 3 levels of likelihood of 
UU if escape attempts failed (high, medium, low). 86 
female undergraduates believed they would receive a 
series of painful electric shocks unless they successfully 
escaped from the situation by pressing a lever faster than 
other members of the group. Results show a curvilinear 
relation between likelihood of escape and intensity of 
escape attempts. Likelihood of danger if escape failed 
did not significantly affect intensity of Ss' escape 
attempts.—Journal summary. ' 

9010. Holmes, John С. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effects of the structure of intragroup and 
intergroup conflict on the behavior of representa- 
tives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 7085-7086. 

9011. Holmes, John G., Throop, Warren F., & 
Strickland, Lloyd H. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of prenegotiation expectations 
on the distributive bargaining process. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 
582-599.—Minipulated the level of aspiration and 
minimum necessary share values of 48 male under- 
graduate negotiators prior to bargaining sessions in a 
simulated bilateral monopoly. Derivations from the 
theory of H. Kelley, L. Beckman, and C. Fischer (see 
PA, Vol. 42:5082) were generally supported for low level 
of aspiration negotiators: Ss with high minimum nec- 
essary share values had higher mean levels of demand 
and received more points in the settlements than Ss with 
low minimum necessary share values. For high level of 
aspiration negotiators the effects were in the opposite 
direction. In general, negotiators with high levels of 
aspiration had higher initial demands, higher mean levels 
of demand, and received more points in the settlements 
than negotiators with low levels of aspiration. Findings 
support S. Siegel and L. Fourakers (see PA, Vol. 
35:1746) model, however, the effects of level of aspi- 
ration were limited to negotiators with low minimum 
necessary share values. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9012. Holstein, Carolyn M., Goldstein, Joel W., & 
Bem, Daryl J. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) The importance of 
expressive behavior, involvement, sex, and need- 
approval in inducing liking. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 197\(Sep), Vol. 7(5), 534-544. —Ad- 
ministered the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
Scale to 89 male and 64 female undergraduates. Ss then 
interviewed and rated 1 of 2 male confederates who 
either did or did not display positive expressive behaviors 
(e.g., smiles and eye contact). Positive behaviors induced 
more liking even though Ss did not differentially describe 
the gestures employed. Ss who merely observed the 
interaction liked the interviewees less than did partic- 
ipant-Ss. Control Ss exposed only to the recorded vocal 
cues of actual experimental interviews did not differ- 
entiate in their liking between the 2 levels of expressive 
behavior. Male Ss high in need for approval liked the 
interviewees better than did males low in need for 
approval regardless of expressive condition while the 
reverse was true for females. Females high in need for 
approval were more sensitive to the expressive cues, 
showing a larger difference between the 2 expressive 
conditions than did females low in need for approval. 
Explanations for these individual differences are pro- 
posed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9013. Huegli, Jon M. (Indiana U.) An investigation 
of trustworthy group representatives’ communica- 
tion behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6586-6587. 
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9014. Kanekar, Suresh V. (U. Iowa) Individual and 
group performance on an anagrams task. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 
7086. 

9015. Kaplowitz, Stan A. (U. Michigan) The effects 
of punishment, power and credibility on the com- 
pliance of threat targets. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6537-6538, 

9016. Knapp, Ronald J. (Ohio State U.) A factor 
analytic study of alienation, anomia, and authoritar- 
lanism and their relationship to the tendency to 
discriminate in a southern college population. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6538. 

9017. Koile, Earl A. & Gallessich, June. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Beyond the group's mythology. Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 129-138. 

9018. Kuiken, Donald L. (U. Texas) Mythological 
parallels in T-groups. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6538-6539. 

9019. Lindskold, Svenn; Tedeschi, James T., Bonoma, 
Thomas V., & Schlenker, Barry R. (Ohio U.) Reward 
power and bilateral communication in conflict 
resolution. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 
415-416.—80 female Ss served as targets of contingent 
promise messages sent intermittently during the сои 
of a Prisoner's Dilemma game. Ss were either provide 
with or lacked intentional reply messages to respond to 
the source, and faced an influencer who rewarded um 
compliance to her promises 0, 10, 90, or 100% of ur 
time. Ss with reply capability were more cooperative i 
nonpromise occasions than no-reply Ss, but neither теру 
availability nor probability or reward mediation ae А i 
behavioral compliance. Postgame ratings indicate tha à 
in conditions where there was high probability of хей: 
evaluated the source as more attractive, but less ро 
than the source who seldom or never kept her promises. 
—Journal abstract. ook) 

9020. Lubek, Ian, (State U. New York, Stony Br 2 
The effects of various shocking threats іп а a 
ratory-simulated, dyadic, police-student confrons 
ton: Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), VO 

2(12-A), 7086—7087. ; 

Eon Lüdemann, Otto. Eltern-Lehrer-Schuler 
Bericht über ein Gruppenexperiment. [Parents-e^- 
cators-pupils: Report about a group experiment] hen 
pendynamik, 1971(Mar), No. 1, 53-66.— Provide thet 
groups with direct learning experiences about ao 
behavior in a real situation through an er bya 
simulated conflict. The experiment was carried ou oe 
team consisting of a psychologist, the author, ап listed, 
Questions and answers of the participants are S 
revealing member interactions occurring ш үк bit 
written messages and leader interventions. RC doen 
ation of the groups, and evaluation by others RU 
discussions, evaluation by the team, and Td d 
after a wk. in the presence of a larger audience, ЕК, the 
accomplished. In addition to a detailed description de 
methodology, interpretations are given зад E of the 
author's personal impressions about the last phà 
experiment.—M. J. Stanford. 

9022. Mack, David; Auburn, Paula N., Sex role 
George P. (U. Minnesota, Graduate School) isoners 
identification and behavior in a reiterated " 5) Vol 
Dilemma game. Psychonomic Science, ue 6; 
24(6), 280-282.—24 male and 24 female adults es 
100 trials of a typical Prisoners Dilemma WU other 
simulated partner. '/, the Ss were told that 


& Knight, 


лос 


layed - 
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e same sex as themselves (Treatment 1), gression. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 
and the remainder that the other player was of the 361-263.—Conducted a study to explicate the aggres- 
opposite sex (Treatment 2). Ss under Treatment 1 were sion-suppressing effect of visual contact between harmer 
more competitive than Ss under Treatment 2 for each and victim. 32 female introductory psychology students 
sex, and, overall, males were more cooperative than меге ordered by E to respond in a simple RT task in a 
females. It is suggested that the results may be inter- way which allegedly would lead to the delivery of painful 
preted in terms of achievement motivation and its shock to a human “victim.” It was found that compli- 
relation to sex-role identification.—Journal abstract. ance with these orders declined under conditions where 

9003. McMillen, David L. & Austin, James B. the victim was given the specific identity of the potential 
(Mississippi State U.) Effect of positive feedback on harmer, but was not directly influenced by whether or 


compliance following transgression. Psychonomic not the victim and harmer were in visual contact. 


Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 59-61.—Tested the hy- —Journal abstract. 
pothesis that positive feedback following transgression 9028. Poe, Charles A. & Mills, David H. (Veterans 
would lead to less compliance than its absence, and Administration Center, Hampton, Va.) Interpersonal 
predicted that compliance following transgression would attraction, popularity, similarity of personal needs, 
be reduced if a high self-esteem manipulation preceded апа ps! logical awareness. Journal of Psychology, 
the compliance request. A 2X 2X 2 factorial design 1972(Мау), Vol. 81(1), 139-149.—67 undergraduate 
self-esteem, and feedback females associated with a campus sorority served as Ss in 
variables, e.g., interpersonal attrac- 


player was of th 


manipulating transgression, 


was employed with 80 male undergraduates. Results a study to measure 
pularity, and personal needs. Interpersonal 


support the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. tion, ро ERE 
9024. Metee, David R., Taylor, Shelley E., & Fisher, attraction was found to be significantly related to 
Stuart, (Yale U.) The effect of being shunned upon similarity of personal needs and to awareness of others; 
the desire to affiliate. Psychonomic Sciences, 1971(Jun, Тһе popularity of a S was not related to her personal 
Vol. 23(6), 429-431.—While sitting in a waiting room, needs or to her self-awareness. Interpersonal attraction 
each of 40 male undergraduates was exposed to a pair of was more related to similarity of needs between a S anda 
confederates (Cs) who either did not speak to him (no peer than to the needs of the perceived peer. The 
m negative evaluation) or 1 of whom berated S's inte nally attractive, pound н 
АЛА ifie topi ici i : i of personal needs, 

on a specific topic (explicit negative evaluation). unique pattern of ре mob was more related 


Midway throug “waiting” peri i that interpersonal att n 
y through the "waiting" period, C, either moved T Wap ЫС E process, the similarity Steeds, 
Richard. (Spring- 


away from S to sit closer to C, (implicit negative 
evaluation), or remained seated a short distance from S (16 ref.) Journal summary. 
throughout the waiting period. (no implicit negative 9029. Pompilo, Peter T. & Krebs, hard. (Spring 
evaluation). An implicit negative evaluation severely field State Hosp., Sykesville, Md.) A medi е го! P 
reduced S's desire to affiliate with the C who moved, the ехрепепсе with a religious teaching oi ; or ourna! o 
effect actually being stronger when there was no explicit Religion & Health, 1972(Apr), Уо. (2), due 
evaluation. Moreover, the implicit negative evaluation  —Reports à sensitivity group, training | program » h 14 
ле iine Me desire to affiliate significantly hore неа. ing LM deum 
Ж | i ч mo 
abstract. explicit negative evaluation alone- шта rocess shifted from. papas анат abel 
9025. Myers, David G., Wong, David W., & Murdoch, therapy is d ibed. Satisfactions o wor! 
Peter. (Hope Coll.) Discussion arguments, informa- religious order and feelings 2 indeque Duk 
tion about others’ responses, and risky shift. Psy- work are discussed. A post Met ib robe bie son 
ш Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 81-83.—Tested therapeutic group process Was condu 
en discussion-arguments and information-exchange € е wl 
anations of the risky-, cautious-shift phenomenon in of help obtained GU the 
3 experimental Miei pee with ^10 groups of compared favorably with а similar dun ini i ie 
introductory psychology students (ЇЧ = 129). An infor- . group members and with 5 w ei Dr eas 
mation-exchange-only condition provided mere exposure chologists. A 5-pon pter Ais 
to others’ initial responses, a discussion-only condition · employed. Results show that the group т io 
elicited discussion without "information exchange, anda  takenasa whole, compares oes y ү 
taeussion-plus-information-exchange condition mue rang of ч 2 group leaders. The finci Mesi 
ге) ignifi i bserved in who impr: 
oe of the slemena Significant e examined the in a similar pde outside Os (other) showed 
lationship bet i ve riskiness and previous research. . ‹ оу | 
shift ang Den ee po and initial little agreement эша eg E desi F. Hard, 
лче in the valued direction, Data generally U re oae Intergroup competition and its 
а Uu the discussion-arguments explanation.—Journal р бе] ape eer пе iaroroup tans 5 
RETE i The rela- ropean Journal of Social Psyc! logy, 171 b ў 
улер, ot kinesic and Чыра! communication 1o 25 о dete epe ш ed 
adership perception in small group discussion. ©: assigned 10 Soon 
r which they expected to work togi a 


Dissertation Abs i Vol 
tracts. International, 1972(May) V0 : to work together 
32(1 1-A), 6589. with another UE "lid not pie to work together 


9027. Penn i Harold L. (U. of the other group, ‹ А honed 
8, enner, Louis А. & Hawkins, я ated working together showe x 
uth Florida, Tampa) The effects of visual contact more favorable attitude toward their group and its 


and aggressor identification on interpersonal ag- 
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members than Ss who did not. Moreover, actual social 
interaction increased ingroup attractiveness. Intergroup 
competition led to a more differentiated leadership 
structure and a greater consensus about the distribution 
of influence in the group. Contrary to predictions, 
intergroup competition produced no greater ingroup 
solidarity, nor any overevaluation of the group’s product. 
Low influence persons felt comparatively more positive 
about their group even before they actually had the 
opportunity to work together. An attempt was made to 
relate this finding to the ordinal position of the low 
status figure, his affiliative tendencies under stress, and 
his greater social dependence. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9031. Radinsky, Thomas L. (American Inst. for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Exposing an individual to 
two types of Prisoner's Dilemma game matrix 
formats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 
62-64.—Conducted a study to provide direction to 
further research and theorizing concerning the nature of 
the variables that cause people to respond differentially 
to structurally different, but theoretically equivalent, 
matrix formats. Testing 112 female introductory psy- 
chology students in a 2 x 2 format, changes in the 
Tesponse pattern of a single S were observed as a 
function of the matrix presented. Results are interpreted 
as suggesting that Ss are responsive to nonstrategic 
factors, e.g., format and that research should be directed 
at identifying and assessing the influence of these 
psychologically important factors.—Journal abstract. 

9032. Rainio, Kullervo. (Helsinki U., Finland) The 
conceptual representation of choice behavior and 
social interaction. Quality & Quantity, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
4(1), 165-191.—Presents a generalized formal model of 
individual choice behavior and of social interaction 
based on a stochastic theory of choice behavior. The 
primary goal is to provide a framework that will enable a 
researcher to determine the simplifications and controls 
necessary when deriving hypotheses about situations 
involving social interaction.—R. L. Cook. 

9033. Raymond, Beth J. & Unger, Rhoda K. (Hofstra 
U.) “The apparel oft proclaims the man": Coop- 
eration with deviant and conventional youths. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 75- 
.82.—Examined whether black and white youths, dressed 
So as to appear to be a black nationalist or hippie, would 
receive differential treatment as compared to their 
conventionally dressed black and white counterparts. 
Exp. I demonstrated that white Ss (n — 581) were less 
likely to comply with the requests of both black and 
white deviants than with the requests of their conven- 
tional counterparts. Exp. II demonstrated that black Ss 
(n = 207) cooperated with the white deviant to the same 
extent as the white Ss did; however, they cooperated 
more with the black deviant. Exp. III with 480 Ss showed 
that persons over 30 were less Cooperative with deviants 
than those under 30. Results are explained in terms of 
Rokeach’s theory of belief congruity.—Journal summary. 

9034. Regan, Dennis Т. (Cornell U.) Effects of a 
lavor and liking on compliance. 
mental Social Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 627- 
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were measured. Results show that the favor increased 
liking for the confederate and compliance with his 
request, but the effect of manipulated like was weak. 
Detailed ratings of the confederate as well as correla- 
tional data suggest that the relationship between favors 
and compliance is mediated, not by liking for the 
favor-doer, but by normative pressure to reciprocate. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9035. Ross, Abraham S. & Wilson, Pauline. (U. 
Toronto, Scarborough Coll, Ontario, Canada) The 
effects of utility of Information and intent on 
intei nal esteem. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 83-88.—Examined the effect of a 
person's intentions and the utility of his actions on 
Judgments of him. Each of 56 female undergraduates, 
while engaged in a multiple-choice problem-solving task 
which was either important or not important to her 
classroom grade, was given unsolicited help by a 
confederate. In 1 condition the confederate gave the S 
Correct answers (good intent), and in the other she gave 
the S incorrect answers (bad intent). Manipulation of the 
alternative answers available to the S made the infor- 
mation either useful or useless. Results indicate that 
when the situation was unimportant, it did not matter 
whether the confederates’s information was useful or 
not, nor what her intentions were; since the situation was 
unimportant the helping was not reciprocated. When the 
situation was important reciprocation occurred if the 
help given was useful and if the person offered it with 
good intentions. If both these conditions were not 
satisfied, reciprocation did not occur.—Journal abstract. 

9036. Schlenker, Barry R., et al. (State U. New York, 
Albany) The effects of referent and reward power 
upon social conflict. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 24(6), 268-270.—Intermittent contingent promises 
were sent to 40 male undergraduates during a mixed- 
motive interaction by either a liked or disliked simulated 
player in a Prisoner's Dilemma game. S compliance was 
rewarded either 10 or 90% of the time. Although nee 
factor affected compliance, liking for the promisor di 
induce more behavioral trust, more cooperation On 
power-irrelevant interactions, and caused Ss to evaluate 
the promisor more favorably after the interaction. 
—Journal abstract. с 

9037. Sensenig, John; Reed, Thomas Е., & Me 
Jerome S. (U. Kentucky) Cooperation in the Pri a 
oner’s Dilemma as a function of interpersonal 
distance. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 260 
105-106.—Conducted a Prisoner’s Dilemma вате S 
20 male dyads in which Ss were seated either physical " 
close together or separated by a substantial PES 
distance. With greater distance, there were significantly 
fewer mutually cooperative choices, smaller earnings 
and greater differences in outcome between e т 
players. Mutual Cooperation among Ss in the dis 
condition remained relatively infrequent throughout ps 
trial sequence and extinguished completely іп 18 
trials.—Journal abstract. К uA 

9038. Singh, Agya J. (Punjabi U., Patiala, e 
study of effect of excursion on sociometric cho e d: 
Manas, 1971(May), Vol. 18(1), 45-50.—Asked 15 grat 
uate students to name (a) a member of the group ‘het 
whom they would like to socialize and (b) aris 
member with whom they would like to share meals. HE 
was done before and after they took a 12 day Gern ii 
trip to Kashmir. Choices given by the Ss before the m 
were different from those given after the trip. Sex, age 
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place of residence was not found to be important in 
forming or switching choices. —C. Mehrotra. 

9039. Solomon, Linda Z. & Kaufmann, Harry. (Baruch 
Coll, City U. New York) The effects of reward 
structure and partner's cooperation upon д 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 87- 8. 
—Studied 200 9th graders playing а modified Prisoner's 
Dilemma game under | of 4 incentive conditions with 
either a cooperative or а competitive partner. In 1 
sample, when Ss were playing for points, a money (rather 
than points) reward for partners elicited significantly 
more cooperation. In a 2nd sample, Ss reciprocated their 
partners’ strategy only when the Ss were playing for 
money rather than points. The possible effect of 
тше differences is discussed.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 


ice Sociology & Social Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
560), 164-179.—Reviews the historical implications of 
b interview and the major questions relating to 
objectivity, rapport, and structure. An approach is 
presented for linking these many forces through careful 
но of the interpersonal relationship occurring 
tel the interview. Examination of this interpersonal 
Wn MD in its various stages provides for increased 
озу by pursuing subjectivity. (45 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 
нй. Stokols, Daniel. (U: North Carolina, Chapel 
ЯШ) On the distinction between density and crow- 
оте implications for future research. Psy- 
chological Review, 1972(May), Yol. ТУС) 215-211. 
о пае а distinction between the physical condition, 
sa д defined purely in terms of spatial parameters, 
atid experience of crowding, à motivational state 
perso ii the interaction of spatial, social, ап! 
реу factors, and directed toward the alleviation of 
au ived spatial restriction. Future studies pertaining to 
олоп of space, subjective reports of restriction, 
indie: ational indexes of tension, and physiological 
АШ ЫЕ of strain are suggested. (19 ref.)—Journal 
па Suedfeld, Peter; Bochner, St & Wnek, 
заве (Rutgers State U.) Helper-sufferer similarity 
durin pecific request for help: Bystander intervention 
Sinh à peace demonstration. Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, 1972(San), Vol. 200 
peace ay selected male participants in the 
proach emonstration in Washington, 
her fri ed by a young woman E who a: 
male oe who was feeling ill. The “friend” was а young 
was dis in either conventional or “hip” clothing, who 
om oying either a “Support Nixon” ог à “Dump 
ШАМ i The dependent variable was а 
request: scale of cooperation with a series of specific 
boe which ranged from going over to the distre: 
area PE bus fare and help for both Es to leave the 
to che go home. АП 80 Ss went to the E and 79 helped 
morni: e extent. There was more helping behavior in the 
abtivitic, than in the afternoon, when the program 0 
after es had intensified. With Ss who were tested in the 
noon, the E displaying a "Support Nixon" sign 
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Journal of Religion & Health, 1972(Apr) Vol. 11(2), 
167-174.—Defines love in terms oe ао 
coordinates, in which love is viewed as one polar 
extreme. The opposite of love, on one coordinate, is 
indifference (ignoring). Polar opposites on the inter- 
secting coordinate are given as avoidance and attack (or 
flight and fight). It is asserted that love can occur at the 

int where avoidance and attack are neutralized or 
ineffective; however, it frequently does not occur 
because the neutral state is unstable. When love 
emotions do occur, it is observed that 3 basic types must 
be distinguished; these are expressed in terms of serving 
another person: doing to, doing for, and doing with. The 
latter is viewed as the most mature and usually most 
desired form of love, implying joining or union with 
another person. It is concluded that love is primarily an 
intention and “a private state” in which it 1s desired to 
nditionally and focus full attention on the 


di 
9044. Tajfel, Henri; Billig, M. G., Bundy, R. P., & 
Claude. (U. Bristol, England) Social categori- 
behaviour. European Journal of 


ior when, in the intergroup situation, 


of individual interest nor previously existing attitudes of 


ined discriminative behavior 


теп! 
found that the Ss favored their own group In the 
of real rewards and penalties when nothing 


le of fairly irrelevant classification distin- 


the ex 


affect the manner 1n which vie 
divided real uniary rewards; (b) maximum profit for 
e group ‘dd affect the distribution of rewards; and (c) 

he distribution of rewards was due 


the clearest effect on t j ^ 
to the Ss’ attempt ito achieve a maximum difference 


between the ingroup and the outgroup, even at the price 
of sacrificing other "objective" advantages. Results are 
i і “generic” norm of outgroup 


i relation to а 

Шол eo i societies. (French, German, 
mmaries) (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
й Missouri) Emotional 
arousal and affiliation. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6542—6543. 

9046. Tyler, „ Waag, Wayne L. & George, Clay 
Е. (О. New Мехїсо) Determinants of the econology of 
the dyad: The effects d sex. Journal 0) 
1972(Мау), 117-120.—Seating 
btained for 1,073 dyads under natural 


‘tions in a universit: cafeteria. 
ы. ate of the members of the 


category, 
a diagonal arrangement 
preferred a face-to-face 
the over 30 category, all dyads 
angement.—J. ‘ournal summary. 
Graduate eps ч Bi 

i inistration, Baruch Coll., City U. New 

ree uiu repas alternative forms of eq- 


attracted less helpi È p: a 
iti ping behavior than the “Dump Nixon 
sendition. The pee manipulation (implicit attitudinal York) Prel ces among alternative ard in the 
milarity) had no effect—Journal abstract. uity: The apportionment 0 ition ro Poychology 
of 9043. Sutherland, Richard L. (Church Divinity School males and the females. an d «t 11 sy chology 
the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif.) An anatomy of loving. 1972(Jun), Vol. 8701), 107-115— s 
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formation paradigm to test the preferences of 96 male 
and 46 female undergraduates for 3 alternative forms of 
social equity. A significant (p < .001) difference in the 
frequencies of apportionment was found both when the 
self-interest classification was included or excluded. 
Results in coalitions of equals, but not of unequals 
support J. Adams’s proposition that equity means 
proportionality of outcomes to inputs. In coalitions of 
unequals, females preferred equality of outputs regard- 
less of the inputs and males preferred equality of gains 
after repayment of inputs, both under deterministic and 
probabalistic coalition formations. Implications of the 
findings for equity studies are discussed. (15 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

9048. Waldman, David M. & Baron, Robert A. (U. 
South Carolina) Aggression as a function of expo- 
sure and similarity to a nonaggressive model. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 381-383. 
—Conducted an experiment with 80 male undergrad- 
uates to investigate the effect of exposure to a nonaggres- 
sive model, level of prior anger arousal, and degree of 
O-model similarity on adult aggressive behavior. De- 
pendent measures of aggression were the intensity and 
duration of shocks delivered by Ss to the victim when he 
appeared to make errors on a learning task. Results 
indicate that exposure to the model was effective in 
reducing the duration of attacks against the victim both 
in the presence and absence of prior anger arousal, but 
succeeded in lowering the intensity of Ss’ aggressive acts 
only in the absence of such instigation.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

9049. Wienir, Paul L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Sex differences in aggression in the Prison- 
ner's Dilemma game. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7102-7103. 

9050. Wright, David W. (Wayne State U.) A com- 
parative study of two leadership styles in goal- 
bound group discussions. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7121. 

9051. Yakimovich, Dorothy & Saltz, Eli. (Wayne State 
U., Center for the Study of Cognitive Processes) Helping 
behavior: The cry for help. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 427-428.—While completing 
personality and social value scales alone in an isolated 
lst-floor room, each of 33 male undergraduates heard 
sounds indicating that a (confederate) window washer 
had fallen. If the “injured” confederate called out for 
help, 81% of the Ss helped him. If he groaned in pain but 
did. not call out, only 29% helped. The difference was 
significant and could not be accounted for by differences 
in judgments of amount of pain felt by the workman in 
the 2 conditions. Scale profiles were not related to 
helping behavior.—Journal abstract. 

9052. Zurcher, Louis & Monts, J. Kenneth. (Western 
Behavioral Sciences Inst, La Jolla, Calif.) Political 
efficacy, political trust, and anti-pornography cru- 
sading: A research note. Sociology & Social Research, 
1972(Јап), Vol. 56(2), 211-220,—85 Ss, who were central 
participants in 2 anti-pornography crusades in 2 towns, 
Were part of a research to test Gamson's proposition that 
optimum conditions exist for the mobilization of citizen 
political action when citizens report a high degree of 
political efficacy and a low degree of political trust. 
Results of interview data reveal that Gamson's propo- 
Sition is supported in that the results demonstrate that it 
applies to citizen action which is change-resistant and to 
the right of political center. (34 ref)—R. V. Heckel 
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9053. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Aggression as a 
function of audience presence and prior anger 
arousal. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 7(5), 515-523.—Investigated the effects 
of audience presence and level of prior anger arousal on 
adult aggressive behavior. 60 male undergraduates were 
Ist angered or not angered by a confederate of the E, 
and then presented with an opportunity to aggress 
against this individual under 1 of 3 conditions: (a) alone 
in the experimental room (No Audience), (b) in the 
presence of an audience who witnessed their treatment at 
the hands of the confederate (Early Audience), or (c) in 
the presence of an audience which failed to witness these 
events (Late Audience). Results indicate that the level of 
aggression shown by Ss was significantly reduced by the 
presence of the Early Audience, but was not affected to 
any appreciable degree by the presence of the Late 
Audience.—Journal abstract. ди 

9054. Booth, Herbert W. (U. Southern California) 
Supporting and blocking behavior in dyadic dis- 
cussions involving individuals with high and low 
interpersonal attraction and similar and discrepant 
attitudes toward a topic. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7114. _ 

9055. Harrell, William A. (U. Washington) The 
effects of social stimuli on elicited aggression in 
humans. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6553. 

9056. Héweler, Marijke. (Free U., Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Diversity of word usage as a stress 
indicator in an interview situation. Journal of E 
linguistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 243-248.—Asked 
undergraduates to tell 2 different tales. 16 Ss were 
frustrated by the E in between the 2 tales; 24 told EUR 
without interruption. The type-token-ratio (TTR) of 5 Р 
Ist group was significantly higher before than alte 
treatment, while the 2nd group showed a_ tendency 
toward the reverse. In a 2nd experiment, 38 Ss ps 
asked about their motives for choosing psychology as à 
major. 19 Ss were treated normally, the remainder in 3 Е 
unfriendly manner. The TTR of the 2nd group iin 
significantly lower than that of the Ist group. Resu i 
confirm the hypothesis that; in an interview situation? 
positive relationship evokes more differentiated n 
(nouns) usage than does a negative one. (15 ret: 
—Journal abstract. hic. 

9057. Lowry, Dennis T. (U. Iowa) Demogranh о 
similarity, attitudinal similarity, and attitude с! ies 
in a cross-cultural persuasive communication ah 
text. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), VO" 
32(12-A), 7022—7023. 

CO McGurrin, Martin С. (Temple U.) p 
perception, dissonance and resistance to per Vol. 
sion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun). 
32(12-А), 7087-7088. x 

9059. Montgomery, Daniel; Buzzard, Clyde, esp 
off, Arthur. (Washington U.) Two different techn ibo 
for reducing conflict between groups. /лїегпа! 


Journal of Group Tensions, 1971(Jul) Vol. 19) 22 
267.—Studied the effects of 2 treatments, the En 
and Policy 


izational Development Lab (OD Lab) tion as 
Negotiations game (PNG), on conflict reduc ҮК 
measured by increased group cohesiveness. 18 seit y 
critics and 18 student supporters of the Greek fra “=, 
system engaged in the OD Lab (a form of sens! 
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садцо) and the PNG (a simulated conflict resolution of frustrator's status and sex: An Australian repli- 
game). Results indicate that the OD Lab was superior to cation and extension of Doob and Gross (1968). 
the PNG and control group in the development of group Australian Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 6(3), 194- 
cohesiveness as measured by the Gardner and Thomp- 199.—Reports a replication and extension of Doob and 
son Social Relations Scale (GTSRS) and a questionnaire. Gross’s study in which a high status (new car, well- 
Ssin the OD Lab scored higher on the following GTSR dressed driver) and a low status (old car, shabbily 
scales: Achievement-Recognition, Playmirth, and Affil- — dressed driver) blocked traffic on a green light. Reac- 
jation. (27 ref.)—M. K. Phifer. à tions were obtained from stalled drivers. The replication, 

9060. Moscovici, Serge & Neve, Patricia. (École with 30 Ss, was conducted under Australian driving 
Pratique des Hautes Études, Paris, France) Studies in conditions. Status and sex of the drivers were the 2 
social influence: I. Those absent are їп the right: conditions in the design. It was hypothesized that 
Covergence and polarization of answers in the high-status drivers would induce less horn sounding than 
course of a social interaction. European Journal of — low-status drivers, and that less aggression would be 
Social. Psychology, 1971, Vol. 10), 201-214.—Social expressed against females than against males. The index 
influence studies have shown that conformity is a of expressed aggression was the latency of the Ist honk 


function of the constant presence of an influence agent, sounded by the blocked driver. No differences in latency 
found, however, female 


the stimulus qualities, and the size of the judgmental as a function of status were t 
change advocated by the stooge. This experiment, using drivers aroused less aggression than males. Implications 
М Sherif’s autokinetic procedure, shows that polari- for accident research are noted.—H. Roemmich. 
zation of judgments seems to be a function of the 9066. Cohen, Rudolf. (U. Constance, W. Germany) 
perceived freedom of choice rather than the degree of An investigation of the diagnostic processing of 
change advocated. It was found that the stooge had more contradictory information. European Journal of Social 
influence on the Ss' judgments when he left the room Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(4), 475-492.—Conducted 3 
With a justified excuse before the end of the experiment, parallel experiments in which 182 undergraduate Ss rated 
thus suggesting freedom of choice to the Ss. Constant their impressions of hypothetical 20-yr-old males de- 
presence of the stooge in the control condition led to scribed by means of single or combined personality trait 
polarization. (French, German, & Russian summaries) adjectives on 36 bipolar (semantic differential) scales. 
(16 гей) К. К. Scherer. These ratings were intercorrelated across the scales 
9061. Rozelle, Richard M. & Druckman, Daniel. (U. (Q-technique) and factor analyzed separately for each 
Houston) Role playing vs. laboratory deception: A subject, and submitted to an analysis of variance 
Comparison of methods in the study of compro- separately for each scale. It was shown that (a) when 
mising behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. contradictory adjectives were combined the major 
20), 241-243.— Compared role-playing, vs. laboratory portion of the variance of judgments fell on dimensions 
deception methods in the context of varying pressures to independent of that which characterized the contra- 
Compromise one’s religious beliefs in an anticipat diction, (b) there were substantial interindividual consis- 
Negotiation session. Ss were 191 volunteer undergrad- —tencies in the direction of the deviation from that 
uates. Results reveal a subtle interaction effect produced dimension, and (c) the utility of a linear model for the 
in the laboratory deception condition which was not prediction of judgments of combined adjectives increases 


Obtained for th 1 n ith i the extent to which the S experiences 
s e role-pla n. Other results are with increases 1n i 
playing conma the combination as consistent. However, 


Scussed, and ОЙК : ү. hangeabl the utility of the 
employing both pee bxc pe linear model decreases considerably and consistently if 
c Williams, Jimmie S. (Washington. State U.) 
in еа influence as a function of reinforcement A 

erson interaction. Dissertation Abstracts те. диг! 1 
ш Urry, John М. & Cooper, Joel. (Princeton U) 
роо voL S E The вап for Gene" phenomenon: The effect of 


24-33.— Investigated the relationship between à political 


1... Social Perception & Motivation 
compaigner's dress and appearance 


9063. Beattie, Muriel E ichigan) Some dis- and his 
Diss ns апа > Mee Eee trust. effectiveness. In ] study deviant, freaky’ рее 
pa cion Abstracts ‘International, 1972(May), Vol. compaigners а! to hand out innocui и 
2(11-А), 6536—6537. f in a shopping center had a lower acceptance LE an 
Bow Blanchard, Edward B., Vickers, Marilyn, & ntionally-dressed campaigners. ose 
tice, Katina C. (U. Georgia, Р Clinic) Bal- 
> оо їп es of жой more likely to throw them away unread. Exp. І suggested 

Ogy, 1972(Jun ; -44 Requested 48 jiant-app é 
male and 48 PAE cue. ase scenes of communicating information to isque putre ЧОУ) 
ie Situations, varying in degree of balance andasto was аг ued that, in another ERU CUM еке 
усет the other persons were close acquaintances ог much information. Knowing о wires bpm 
hypothetical strangers. Ss reported the vividness of the for 1 candidate were deviant апо, uM b de eed 

NS as well as their affective reactions to them. d to the Я Exp. И e 
Vivid Ced situations were imagined more rapidly, more supporting à 2nd candi п y i n o lie deviant 
uvidly, and were rated more positively, regardless ofS's willing to ascribe more radical орі ions 10 as the basis 
91 Order of presentation. (15 ref. )- Journal summary. candidate. Voters then used their inferences £e PE Por 
Au 065. Bochner, S. (U. New South Wales, Kensington, оп which to select a candidate. A 
Australia) Inhibition of horn-sounding as a function inferring beliefs from appearances 15 isci 
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of correspondent inference theory.—Journal abstract. 

9068. Davis, William L. & Davis, D. Elaine. (Iowa 
State U.) Internal-external control and attribution of 
responsibility for success and failure. Journal of 
Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 123-136.—Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale was administered to 80 
male undergraduates in 1 study and 60 female under- 
graduates in the 2nd study. In 2 studies internals and 
externals received success or failure feedback regarding 
the performance on a task, and were then asked to 
indicate the degree to which they attributed their 
outcomes to personal or impersonal causal sources. In 
both studies, internals showed a greater tendency to 
blame themselves for failure than externals. The 2 groups 
did not differ in taking personal credit for success. (20 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

9069. Doob, Anthony N., Freedman, Jonathan L,& 
Campisi, David J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Deviance and the control of one's fate. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 
165-171.—Conducted 2 experiments in which 42 and 33 
undergraduates in 5-person groups were assigned at 
random to 1 of 3 experimental conditions: (a) '4 of the 
Ss were made to feel deviant from most other people and 
were led to believe that the rest of the group consisted of 
3 nondeviants and another deviant very like themselves 
(similar deviant condition); (b) '⁄ of the Ss were made to 
feel deviant and led to believe that the rest of the group 
consisted of 3 nondeviants and a deviant who was very 
different from themselves (different deviants); and (c) !Л 
of the Ss were made to feel nondeviant and were led to 
believe that the rest of the group consisted of 3 other 
nondeviants and 1 deviant (nondeviant condition). АП Ss 
were then asked to indicate their choice of person to 
control the amount of shock and reward they would be 
getting. In both experiments, similar deviants tended to 
choose deviants more than did Ss in either of the other 2 
groups. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

9070. Fish, Barry A. (Wayne State U.) Self-esteem, 
ego-involvement, and amount of reinforcement as 
determinants of social reinforcement efficacy. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
A), 6537. 

9071. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn & Taylor, Stuart Р. (Kent 
State U.) The effects of competition and attack on 
physical aggression. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 24(2), 65-67.—Examined effects of competition on 
the expression of aggression, defined as the delivery of 
electric Shock in a 2-person RT situation, with 20 male 
introductory psychology students participating in 2 
studies. In the Ist, effects of high and moderate 
competition were examined while a S’s opponent was 
being nonprovocative. A no-competition group was 
included in the 2nd study, and the Opponent's provo- 
cation increased across trials. Results of neither study 
reveal any competition effects on S's Shock settings, 
While RT data from both studies indicate that Ss in the 
Various competition conditions were differentially mo- 
tivated to respond. The increasing attack of the oppo- 
nent was found to significantly increase а S's aggres- 
siveness.—Journal abstract. 

9072. Goodstadt, Michael $. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Helping and refusal to help: A test 
of balance and reactance theories. Journal of Exper- 
imental Social Psychology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 610— 
622.—Investigated the effect of interpersonal attraction 
оп helping. It was predicted from F. Heider's (see PA, 
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Vol. 33:971) balance theory that Ss would help a likeable 
person more than an unlikeable person, and from J, 
Brehm’s (see PA, Vol. 41:8061) theory of psychological 
reactance the above prediction would be reversed if ‘Ss 
feelings were made public. Results of 2 experiments with 
male undergraduates (N = 140) fail to support balance 
theory predictions, but generally support predictions 
derived from reactance theory. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

9073. Goodwin, Leonard. (Brookings Inst, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) How suburban families view the work 
orientations of the welfare poor: Problems in social: 
stratification and social policy. Social Problems, 
1972(Win), Vol. 19(3), 337-348.—Reports that middle- 
class suburbanites, including adults and teenagers, draw 
sharp distinctions between themselves and the lower 
class welfare poor with respect to orientations. The poor 
reveal less confidence in themselves and greater accep- 
tance of welfare than the middle class. But middle-class 
respondents mistakenly deny that the work ethic is 
strong among the poor, fundamentally misunderstand 
how high work ethic leads to increased feelings of 
insecurity, and mistakenly project for the poor a strong 
identification of welfare income with income from 


quasi-illegal sources. These misperceptions encourage 


middle-class political leaders and their constituents 10 
support so-called welfare reform which emphasizes @ 
strong work requirement and below-poverty level base 
payments. A better understanding of interclass percep» 
tions should lead to better ро policies and programs 
regarding the poor.—Journal abstract. 4 f 

9074. Greenberg, Martin S. & Frisch, David M. (р 
Pittsburgh) Effect of intentionality оп willingness bi 
reciprocate a favor. Journal of Experimental a) 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 99-1 11.—Examine Lo 
the influence of deliberate vs. accidental and high “| 
help оп the magnitude of reciprocity, and (b) the role A 
obligation and attribution of motivation as mediada 1 
reciprocity. 60 male undergraduates were assigned ү 
of 4 cells in a 2 x 2 factorial design. They were run S 
tasks, the Ist to manipulate the 2 independent Ma 
and the 2nd to measure magnitude of reciproci m ted 
main effects were highly significant in the pre je of 
direction, Data were obtained supporting the 199 ie 
both obligation and attribution of motivation as ps 
ating intentionality of help and magnitude of recipi 
cation.—Journal abstract. 

9075. Hatton, David E., Snortum, John R., & Mel 
Stuart. (Claremont Men's Coll.) The effects of Б 
information and dogmatism upon wines’ 23(6), 
mony. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. ers 
425-427.— After seeing a film of an accident invo wee 
pedestrian and automobile, 90 male undergradus ae 
assigned to 1 of 3 conditions. 1 group received i ite 
information in favor of the driver and Ke ЖШ 
pedestrian, and a 2nd group was biased in the е 
direction. These groups differed from unbiased co 
in the inferences drawn but not in the facts Же Ex 
from the film. Posttest scores on the Rokeach d 
tism Scale do not indicate that dogmatic Ss we 
confident of their answers or more susceptible to 
information.—Journal abstract. 

9076. Helm, Bob; Bonoma, Thomas V., & Ted 
James T. (State U. New York, Albany) Recipro' ) vol. 
harm done. Journal of Social Psychology, S 1, 
87(1), 89-98.—60 male undergraduates receive on z 
5, or 9 electric shocks of varying magnitude 
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confederate (C) during a 10-trial probability estimation 
task. Following initial trials, S and C reversed roles, and 


$$ were permitted equal opportunity to counteraggress 


against the С. 30 Ss had been forewarned of role reversal. Exp. 1. Exp. П 
while the remainder had not. Results indicate that per EPiitions. Res 


frequency of reciprocated shock (counter-aggression) attractiveness manip! 
which occurred under low cost was not found 


under higher cost. In addition, both studies showed a 
nonsignificant negative reciprocity tendency under high 


attractiveness and high cost. 
tion was examined for its relevancy, but does not 


to be more appropria! 
d-cost model. (French, German, & Russian sum- 


urnal abstract. 


was a direct and linear function of frequency of initial 
aggression delivered. Postimpressions of the C indicate 
that frequent aggressors were perceived as less attractive 
and esteemed than infrequent aggressors, but as more 


active and potent. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. ingratia' 
ў 9077, Hogan, Robert; Hall, Robert, & Blank, Esther. улер 
g К Hopkins U.) An extension of the similarity- rewar 

action hypothesis to the study of vocational тагіеѕ)—Ј0! 
Lincoln, 


behavior. Journal of Counselin; 

seling Psychology, 1972 May), 
ДЫ. 19(3), 238-240. -Investigated the pepe ba 
men similarity of vocational interests and likability. 122 
mae college students completed a specially-devised 
nterest measure based on the Holland Vocational 


Pi i i i 
reference Inventory. Ss then rated their attraction toa traying 
attacking а 


person whose answer sheet was similar Or dissimilar to 


the 
heir own. These methods allowed results to be com: aggressive 


a i . £ и Ч 
pared directly with previous research concerning the ratings of 
in the fin 


ve ratings f 
condition), an 
to an investigative 
f the depicted persons (consequence condi- 


fis, of similarity of attitudes and personality on 
as y. Consistent. with the general hypothesis, à 
trong positive relationship was found between interest 


etermined the effect of need to save face on 


со i 
mpliance to a deterrent threat. It was hypothesized ager 
q 


th i 
at a high need to save face would dramatically reduce 


fa 
QN. that a threat made by an opponent may 
self- s an assault on the person himself- and his 
[е venons. Journa abstract. 
9079, La Сайра, John J. & Werner, Ron E. (U. 


Introd: 
КУ, psychology students to an anonymous 
i ith similar or dissimilar attitudes Оп topics 


Similari 
arity and not relevancy. The expected level o! 


tendency 


ance, deterrent ihreats, and the need to save face. tion), For the no-consequenc® condition, it was pred 
that Os of aggression would employ victim derogation in 


20 male the consequence 


Lerner an 
Windsor, Ontari D er, B 
a ‚ Ontario, Canada) Effects of topic relevancy Lindskold, Svenn; onoma, T 
nd attitude similarity n pepe SEE, affiliation. erm enc A T. (Ohio U.) 
ic Science, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 68-70. 
simulated promisor the capabi 


are discusse 


Psychono 


1 Y 
gh or low in relevancy to friendship. 2 judgments were  undergra 
conflict in! 


mad 
e about the stranger: degree of liking and highest 
reward valu 


odatively. When 
exploitativ! 
friendshi high i 

snip responses was influenced by the interaction the promiso! 
relevancy and similarity: relevancy na a of the reward 
normative 


hi ERE sj 2 
ghly significant effect under attitude similarity and not considerations overrode expe 
siderations 


smiling and eye contact) of the accomplice and high vs. 
low cost of judgmental accuracy to the $. An Attrac- 
tiveness X Cost interaction was predicted and found in 


licated that finding and added 2 
ults indicate that for the high 
ulation the positive reciprocity 


E. Jones’ theory of 


te in this situation than the 


‘Alan & Levinger, George. (U. Mas- 


sachusetts) Observers’ evaluations of the victim and 
the attacker in an aggressive incident. Journal of 
Personality & Social 
202-210.—Presented to 180 undergraduates slides por- 
scenes in each of 
black civilian, and the same slides with all 
content masked out. ‘All Ss made evaluative 
the policeman and the “victim” who appeared 
al slide of the series. In each group, 1/ the Ss 


Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 22(2), 


which a white policeman was 


E's use (no-consequence 
d 1/ gave ratings to be forwarded osten- 
“commission” that might affect 


edicted 


s. In the consequence condition, Os 
e expected to enhance the victim's 
tion of the attacker Was predicted for 


ure, particularly when Ss 
d when the victim 


d before the attacker. Findings were less 
the attacker. Impli- 


d Simon’s “just world” hypothesis 


Thomas V^ 


& Tedeschi, James 
ffectiveness of reward power. 


ility of sending 
ds to 180 male and female 


ourse of а mixed-motive 


duates during the с Е f 
teraction. Promises were of either high or low 
e and were fulfilled 10, 50, or 9 


0% of the 


isor behaved totally, partially, or not at all 
the promisor use his power 


did not affect compliance, 


conditions. Postgame impres- 
misor Were affected by all of the 


un | 
oga nde, dissimilar LA abstract. но е 
їп, үгө, . sions ў ‹ f 
P Belgium) Iu pes; pi s EN independent variable manipulations—Journal abstract. 
exten Varlables in the performer-judge relation: An й , Lola 1. (U California. San Diego) 
sion of the reward-cost model. European Journa unified integration model for “Prior expectancy an 
| beh: | extremity as determinants of attitude 
ial Psychology, 


of Soci, 
Social MEE ichology, 1971, Vol. 10), 179-200.—Applied 
outcomes aval theory to a situation in which the 
ifferent available for exchanges were of qualitatively 
constructed b, Male Ss judged the creativity of sentences 
igh vs. low female accomplices under conditions ol 
. low attractiveness (presence OF absence 0! 
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2? Journal of Experimental Soci 
Vol, 8(2), 156-160.— 


Offers a reinterpretation 


5 
S. Worchel, G- Goethals, and J. Grumet's 
study of attribution theory. 
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the original paper are replaced by a single information 
integration model: the attributed attitude is seen as a 
weighted average of 3 pieces of information. Using 
parameter values which are meaningful within „the 
context of attribution theory, the model provides 
intuitive explanations for the interesting qualitative 
aspects of the study and gives a good quantitative fit to 
the data.—Journal abstract. 

9084. Michener, H. Andrew & Lyons, Morgan. (U. 
Wisconsin) Perceived support and upward mobility 
as determinants of revolutionary coalitional behav- 
lor. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972 
(Mar) Vol. 8(2), 180-195.—Used 72 female under- 
graduates in 3-person groups to test the hypothesis that 
the propensity of a low-status member to engage in 
revolutionary coalitional behavior against a leader 
depends on (a) the lack of potential upward mobility, 
and (b) perceived lack of support for the high-status 
leader. Ss worked on a collective judgment task in a 
situation that enabled low-status members to contravene 
the established status hierarchy and form revolutionary 
coalitions limiting the prerogatives of the leader. 
Mobility itself exerted no effect on revolutionary 
behavior; however, several factors often associated with 
upward mobility (e.g, increased commitment to the 
stratified system and intensified concern with evaluation 
by high-status members) did relate negatively to coali- 
tional activity. Data also indicate a strong propensity for 
Ss to engage in coalitional activity when they perceive 
the leader to lack support. This effect is explained in 
terms of heightened subjective probability of success for 
insurrection and increased dissatisfaction over inequi- 
table rewards. (20 ref.) —/ournal abstract. 

9085. Morse, Stanley J. (New York U., Research 
Center for Human Relations) Help, likeability, and 
social influence. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 34-46.— Conducted a study of what 
factors affect an aid-giver's perceived helpfulness and 
likeability and the amount of positive and negative social 
influence he is able to exert, In Exp. I, Ss performing a 
difficult task expected or did not expect to receive help 
which they subsequently received or did not Teceive. No 
significant differences were found in Teactions to the 
aid-giver in the 2 expectancy confirmation conditions. 
However, reactions were markedly different in the 2 
disconfirmation conditions—very positive when unex- 
pected help was received and very negative when 
expected help was not received. The 2 hypothesized main 
effects were found (р < .05) on the negative social 
influence, or counterconformity, measure. In Exp. П, 
the perceived nature of the task was varied. Ss received 
ог did not receive unexpected help on a relatively 
unimportant task which yielded only extrinsic rewards or 
on an intelligence test which yielded only intrinsic, 
ego-rewards. This time, social influence and counter- 
conformity measures both showed predicted interaction 


effects (p< :05), while attitudinal measures did not. 
—Journal abstract. 


positivity bias. European Journal of Social P; chology, 
1971, Vol. 1(4), 455—474. Discusses positivity bias fion 
3 viewpoints: (a) It may be the effect of purely cognitive 

о (b) Аз 'suci ‚ it may function as an 
hypothesis. about reality. The related dynamic factor 


would be a tendency toward cognitive validity which 
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may lead to an orientation toward the negative 
means to test the positivity hypothesis. (c) Finally, 
may seek rewarding behavioral interactions with em 
within his life space. In this context cognitive positi 
bias may reflect a behavioral approach bias which canl 
related to the dynamics of “теге survival" and 
actualization." (French, German & Russian summ e 
(40 ref.)—Journal abstract. d 

9087. Perlman, Daniel & Oskamp, Stuart, (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) The effects of picture 
content and exposure frequency on evaluations of 
Negroes and whites. Journal of Experimental Si 
Psychology, 197\(Sep), Vol. 7(5), son нш 


pictures of black and white stimulus persons to 96 wi 
undergraduates with different exposure frequencies (f 
5, or 10) for different pictures. Ss saw the stimulus 
persons in positive, neutral, or negative settings. Analysis. 
of variance of changes in trait ratings of the stim Is 
persons revealed significant effects due to content of 
photographs, frequency of exposure, and the Conten 
X Exposure interaction. Contrary to F. Blume's results 
for black models, positive exposure significantly 
hanced evaluations, and negative exposure decrea 
evaluations. White models showed primarily the posi! 
effect. Overall, increasing exposure enhanced E n 
This effect was very strong for positive stimuli, wea 
neutral stimuli, and slightly reversed for negative stimuli 
Exposure effects and associative learning pe 
appear to operate in opposing directions for пера! 
stimuli. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. ola 
9088. Posavac, Emil J. & Pasko, Stanley J. КО 
U., Chicago, Ill.) Interpersonal attraction ends б 
fidence of attraction ratings аз a function of пи ш 
of attitudes and attitude similarity. fot С 
Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 433-435.—Applie cai 
Principles involved in the averaging лї ЧН з, 
troversy in person perception research to an 3 "The 
similarity paradigm with 81 undergraduates as ig 8 
number of attitudes (2, 4, and 8) and propor К. 
similar attitudes (0, 50, and 100%) were manip a 4 
form a 3 x 3 design. Ss evaluated the sets oA A they 
responses presented and indicated how confi ie 
felt about their evaluations. As predicted, (a) Шү Зе 
the number of attitudes led to increased pes 
toward a person with similar attitudes and to E. add 
attraction toward a person with dissimilar attitu m 
(b) confidence increased with increasing pu m 
attitudes for all proportions. However, the effe! Tournal 
strongest in the complete-agreement condition.— 
abstract. 

9089. Rabbie, J. M. & de Brey, J. Н. (U. Осн 
Netherlands) The anticipation of ШКЕ public 
eration and competition under private an ТАЙ 
conditions. International Journal of Grae thesis 
1971(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 230-251.—Examined the Um up 
that degree of ingroup solidarity and 1021008 compe" 
differentiation is influenced by expectation 0 ablic oF 
tition or cooperation from another group a а T9. yr-o 1 
private decision-making situation. 96 male n go 
technical school students engaged in 3-та! b who 
decision-making tasks. Each task involved 2 Bil con- 
competed or cooperated under public or Len eses: (8) 
ditions. Results support the following hypo outgroup 
social interaction leads to greater рор ingroup. 
differentiation and more positive evaluation thé gi ойр. 
members, and (b) cooperative groups evaluate s and are 
product more favorably than competitive group: 


{a 
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exible about negotiations. Additional findings Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 207-208.—J. 
lidarity and outgroup D. Edwards and T. M. Ostrom demonstrated that homo- 
antagonism were present in cooperative than in com- VS- heterogeneous descriptions yield differential cognitive 
petitive groups. Results are discussed in terms of the responses but nondifferentiated affective responses. The 
temporary nature of group interaction in a laboratory relevance of their findings to attraction theory was 
setting. (15 ref.)—M. К. Phifer. explored, and the generality of their methodology was 


9090. Rywick, Thomas. (State U. New York, Fre- extended. With 54 undergraduates, it was found that 
re not different across the 4 


donia) Primacy effects in impression formation as а attraction responses We: 
function of type of impression. Psychonomic Science, stimulus conditions but that cognitive responses differ- 
1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 195-196.—To determine if the entiated homogeneous adjectival descriptions from those 
different order effects in impression formation observed which were moderately homogeneous, balanced, or 
in studies of adjective description (primacy effects) and heterogeneous in both a between-Ss (р < :01) апа а 
ina face-to-face study of interaction (recency effects) are within-Ss (p < .05) design.—Journal abstract. — 
а function of the types of impressions requested 9094. Stone, L. A. & Coles, G. J. (Lab. of Clinical- 
(likableness vs. cooperativeness, respectively), an adjec- Social Psychophysics ‘and Scaling, U. of North Dakota) 
tive description study was done in which female and Multidimensional judgment scaling of well-known 
male undergraduates (N = 80) were asked to form both litical figures. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972 
types of impressions. Using adjectives that were norma- (Jun), Vol. 87(1), 127-137.—Applied the L. Stone and G. 
tively equated with respect to degrees of likableness and Coles (see PA. Vol. 46:4030) revision. of G. Ekman s (see 
cooperativeness, it was found that likableness impres- PA, Vol. 39:11126) “content model of multidimensional 
non p eed by primacy to a significantly greater os) па Doe Toda noeud 
egree tha: i 1 1 - made 'Syci ^ ^ 
tract. M impressions. Journal Dx Миг ОКОП of the names of 15 nationally known 
Piston: рше, William. (Sacramento State mae. liticians osophies, appeare d 
onse to Bill of ses as influ- olt ü T 
enced by the hip Si Rights ponti of the opinion frame of reference. Judgmental-evaluation factors for 
solicitor. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1972 individual judges were similar and were similar to ose 
(Tan), Vol. 2(1), 47-62. —A sample of 375 white middle- extracted from the “group correlational similarity 
class residents of suburban Sacramento was randomly matrix. The 2 factors were named the ро 2f s 
distributed among 3 experimental conditions of exposure and "position on civil rights шеи ШЕР ag ay 
to paraphrases of the Bill of Rights. The paraphrases accounted for, en ae ee of the judgmen 
were in the form of letters to the “Subcommittee on variance: : ч 
Crime and Disorder" of the California State Senate. А 9095. Storms, Michael D. (fale U ores and td 
far greater proportion of Ss would endorse а “negative”, the attribution probes: а m n Abstracts Inter- 
somewhat authoritarian version of the Bill of Rights than Se ers’ points of view. 2 IZA 7088-7089 
would sign either a “real” paraphrase of the original text national, 1972(7un), vet к (12-А), " 
or a rather equivocal “wishy-washy” pill. A minority of „5 ОШМАН Canada) The е! 
those shown the “real” bill would sign it Solicitors U» Hamilton, Ken lames. Journa 
dressed as "straights" were more likely to elicit signa- power |n non-zero aiy |54) "513-522 
tures from Ss than were “hips.” The latter effect war Resolution, 1971(De0), 60% oe of male undergraduates 
Observable, however, only for Ss in the negative and to 2 an experimen iers cue df a chicken ame under 
lesser extent the wishy-washy bill conditions. When the Played Prisoner s D Йу [^0 unilateral 
real bill was presented the attire of the solicitor madeno of 3 imposed at SY pd Uri cuspend play for 10% 
Bine While an alternative interpretador me Ey" a SOME ing time: 6) bilateral illusory power, 
iable, the results were explained in terms of теасіапсо 9 Чес both Ss had time-out capability; and (с) no 


more fl I 
show that stronger ingroup SO 


and Rokeach’s h t iking i diated b; > A HEN 3 
i ypothesis that liking is mese D 2d in which neither S had time out capa: 
inferred congruity of beliefs.—Journal abstract. iso Unilateral illusory power resulted in less, coop: 

i T CO! . 


9092. Simonov, P. V. (Inst. of Higher То i 
ivi Mace x 2 ion than either of the symmetrical powe 
асуу & Neurophysiology. а UssR) О 10. The "bilateral illusory power con 


Schwerin. 


17(4), 8 OW 2 É [ I A : : j 
M А need mitior itself in bee eed is (Florida Atlantic U.) nanon 9) we апа vr eee n 
relatively independent of and complementary to апу $ game situation: Journal, f Cid i 
ge Which causes behavior. In ontogeny, А з 1971(Dec), Vol. (4), 48 d T пе АИ teni 
cy о! 1 P le е Д | І i g ү 
ка шл е са узо. restraint situation. Prevent findings support argumen 
M DT activity. In contrast to animals, man's © balance of po 
inp r is characterized by responses б үч а 
es" eg. competing motives, as Well as ЭУ. 1 : 
self-awareness, ahaa perceives freedom as recog ae Ае ic 
Necessity. Deviations from this recognized necessity аге collegi Н Ub tante n s woes 
will (En; jis nonfreedom, which activates mechanisms of A aggressive ac those in the unbalanced 
‚ (English summ: IL 2 d х 
C 9093. Singh, ppm. & Byrne, Donn. (Purdue U.) condition. AMD extreme forms of behavior were 
ation’ or mtus" homogenel neutra ty: Cere: Ss with 18 shocks tended to be more aggres- 


function of stimulus homogeneity-heterogenelly. 
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sive, and those with 6 shocks in the inequality condition 
less aggressive than all other Ss. Variables, e.g., initiated 
deescalation, reciprocated deescalation, cooperation, and 
shocks loaded on separate factor dimensions and 
exhibited weak intercorrelations. This suggests the game 
be viewed as creating multiple indices of cooperative vs. 
aggressive behavior. (49 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9098. Waller, Manfred. (U. Mannheim, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Die Entwicklung der Rol- 
lenwahrnehmung: Ihre Beziehung zur allgemeinen 
kognitiven Entwicklung und sozial-strukturellen 
Variablen. [The development of role perception: Its 
relationship to general cognitive development and 
social-structural variables.] Zeitschrift für Sozialpsycholo- 
gie, 1971, Vol. 2(4), 343-357.—Demonstrates relation- 
Ships between the development of role perception and 
cognitive development by analyzing relevant studies. 
Referring to recent approaches in role theory and 
Bernstein's theory of linguistic codes, the hypothesis then 
is formulated that the degree of differentiation in role 
perception is determined essentially by the structure of 
social relations in the primary socialization environment. 
(75 ret.) —English. abstract. 

9099. Widgery, Robin & Stackpole, Cecil. (General 
Motors Inst., Flint, Mich.) Desk Position, interviewee 
anxiety, and interviewer credibility: An example of 
Cognitive balance in a dyad. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 173-177.—Investi. 
gated the relationship between interviewer's desk posi- 
tion and interviewee anxiety level. In a 2 x 2 design, 42 
male and 2 female undergraduate engineering students 
were interviewed for 4 min. With 14 the Ss the 
interviewer sat behind a desk; for the others he sat facing 
S with no desk between them. A posttest measuring S's 
anxiety and interviewer credibility revealed a significant 
interaction effect between desk position and S's anxiety 
level. High-anxiety Ss perceived interviewer credibility to 
be higher with no desk between them, while low-anxiety 
Ss responded inversely. Balance theory is suggested to 
account for results.—Journal abstract. 

9100. Wing, Hilda & Nelson, Carnot E. (U. North 
Dakota) The perception of personality through trait 
sorting: A comparison of trait sampling techniques. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 
269-274.—Extended the work of S. Rosenberg, C. 
Nelson, and P. S. Vivekananthan (see PA, Vol. 42: 17150) 
on the multidimensional structure of personality im- 
pressions by replicating their Study with 1 method- 
ological change. Instead of allowing Ss to use each trait 
in only 1 description, 42 adults were allowed to use each 
trait in as many descriptions as they desired. Canonical 
correlations were used to compare the present config- 
urations with those obtained by Rosenberg, and show 
the 2 solutions similar, Linear multiple regression was 
then used to locate axes in both the 2- and 3-dimensional 
solutions for each of 5 independently rated properties of 
the. traits, resulting in nonevaluative dimensions less 


orthogonal than in the Rosenberg study.—Journal 
abstract. 


COMMUNICATION 


9101. Barbara, Dominick А. How to make people 
listen to you. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1971. 
0р. $6.75. 

02. Besure, J. (U. Liège, Belgium) Quelques 
aspects de la communication au 25 des petits 
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groupes. [Some aspects of communication within small 
groups.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d’Orientation, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 15-23.—Cites the amount of 
research devoted to communication patterns within 
small groups as proof of increasing interest in the 
operation of small communities. In this application, the 
synergometer is considered to be a very useful training 
tool since it helps leaders both to improve their ability to 
communicate and to lead small groups. The importance 
of the reception as well as the communication of 
information and the attitudes of both sender and receiver 
are discussed. (English summary)—L. C. Long. 

9103. Brubaker, R. S. (Pennsylvania State U.) Rate 
and pause characteristics of oral reading. Journal of 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 141-147.—23 
male undergraduates each read a paragraph aloud, and 
graphic level recordings of their readings were measured 
in order to determine the average sentence rate, phrase 
rate, and duration of phrase and sentence pauses. 
Noninitial sentences and phrases were significantly 
faster in rate and pauses between sentences were 
significantly longer in duration. Findings are consistent 
with a reduction of uncertainty hypothesis that rate 
increases and pause decreases as uncertainty decreases. 
—Journal abstract. 

9104. Geizer, Ronald S. (Ohio State U.) Interaction 
context and the perception of nonverbal dyadic 
communication systems. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6584. 2 

9105. Knebel’, M. I. & Luriya, А. R. Puti i эгей а 
kodirovaniya smysla. [Ways and means of ШУ 
meaning] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 
71-83.—The same statement may carry different mean- 
ings depending on the context and the author’s Puro 
There are linguistic and nonlinguistic ways to indica 
the intended meaning. Using Stanislavsky's AES 
method as an example, the best means for an aco 
learn a role are considered. Rather than first learning NE 
lines, the actor should find the real meaning of Abo. te 
playwright says by actually performing some 0 add 
actions of the character, by empathizing with him, nos 
by trying to feel as he does. Memorizing the linea ae 
becomes an easy task. (English summary)—L. Чоло 

9106. LaRiviere, Conrad L. (U. Florida) kor 
acoustic and perceptual correlates of эрейо72 
identification. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7116. м 
: o букы Мылы Реуое, Shannon; КШ, 
Stuart, & Geller, Jesse. (Clark U.) Nonverbal bye 
and nonverbal communication. Psychological аа 
1972(Мау), Vol. 79(3), 185-214.—Attempts to ee nt 
ulate some of the suppositions implicit in di dev. 
approaches used to study nonverbal реале aa 
communication, (b) reemphasize a conceptual an Ш И, 
between nonverbal behaviors which can be consider (6 
communications and other nonverbal Dena A 
reformulate some issues in the study of such be ^ ake 
(d) establish definitions and criteria which cae 
possible empirical investigations of nonverbal c HR 
nication, and (e) indicate how these definitione ks 
criteria can be applied to the study of hand an that 
movements as communicative gestures. It is hopes AE 
the availability of the conceptualization, along n kei 
means for operationalizing the concepts, wil mp " 
possible to initiate systematic empirical investiga Journal 
nonverbal communication in general. (45 ref.)— 
abstract. 
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9108. Williams, Tess M. (Michigan State U.) A 
procedure for utilizing rhetorical theory and the 
findings of behavioral science and communication 
research in the design of “high-yield” persuasive 
messages. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7120. 

9109, Zahn, Guy L. (Yale U.) Decoding of multi- 
ple-component messages. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7089. 


Language 
9110. Bentler, P. M. & La Voie, Allan L. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) An extension of semantic 
space. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 110), 174-182.—Performed an explor- 
atory study to identify new dimensions of connotative 
meaning. Groups of 470, 160, and 80 undergraduates 
participated in 3 experiments in which 6 factors of 
Rue space were hypothesized in addition to the 
роза! evaluation, potency, and activity factors of C. 
[Укоой(се вА МВБ 27:2510). Results indicate that 
4 a the items chosen to identify these potential factors 
p r and relatively independent dimensions emerged: 
Hen sity, orderliness, reality, and familiarity. The exis- 
of Saud relative independence of these new factors and 
Result original 3 were confirmed by 2 replications. 
boc s de briefly discussed in terms of work remaining 
9111 one in this area. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Winnipe Braun, Carl & Klassen, Bernard. (U. Manitoba, 
Bral ds Canada) A transformational analysis of 
"ED actic structures of children representing 
E "а sethnoliagua de communities. Child Devel- 
| и 971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 1859-1871.—Elicited oral 
poro from 216 randomly selected children 
te monolingual, bilingual-French апа bilin- 
ones erman backgrounds. Each linguistic community 
Dich TECHNO by 72 Ss from Ist, 4th, and 6th grade in 
СТ s. The language samples were subjected to 
fests ae transformational analyses. Analysis of variance 
counte; owed monolingual Ss superior to their bilin; 
a ae on mean T-unit length, number of sub- 
transf e clauses, and number of sentence-combining 
Bersi равад ‘Age and ability variables were found to 
Es icantly related to linguistic maturity. Findings 
well wide variation among Ss within communities as 
as across communities Journal abstract. 


State B Danks, Joseph Н. & Schwenk, Mary А. (Kent 
у Prenominal adjective order and commu 
& Verbal 


hication cont r 
Behavi ext. Journal of Verbal Learning 
moon, I9T2(Apr), Vol. 1100), 18318750 experi- 
tions of naive female undergraduates heard 2 descrip- 
different co object while viewing slides of objects in 4 
tives (si contexts, These descriptions contained 2 adjec- 

order ea color) in either a normal or an invert 
context ith either a stress or a list intonation. If the 
then Ss necessitated a discrimination based on color, 
Was th preferred the inverted order of adjectives: if size 
normal critical attribute, Ss strongly preferred the 
support order relative to control contexts. Results 
mined a pragmatic communication rule which deter- 
simple prenominal adjective ordering rather than à 
Rigor semantic rule.—Journal abstract. 
foren ee (indiana U.) Before trans- 
ournal опа! grammars: The case for data gathering. 
119-126 of Special Education, 197\(Sum), Vol. 52. 
.— Discusses the appropriate uses of transforma- 


48: 9108-9117 


tional and structural grammars. The 2 are defined and 
more extensive use of structural grammars is advocated, 
particularly in applied areas, e.g. the education of the 
mentally retarded, but also in formulating further 
theories of development of language. It is noted that 
transformational grammars, because they assume struc- 
tural rules, tend to be inflexible. Structural grammars, 
however, contain no built-in bias and are more appro- 
priate for descriptive purposes. (15 ref.)—L. M. Glidden. 

9114. Hass, Wilbur A. & Wepman, Joseph M. (Shimer 
Coll.) Information theory measures of grammatical 
goodness-of-fit. Journal оў Psycholinguistic Research, 
1972, Vol. 10), 175-181.—Reviews reasons for the 
declining use of information-theory-based statistics. It is 
suggested that the reasons reflect overly grandiose or 
constrained interpretations of distributional uncertainty 
measures. The range of definitions of H (measures of 
information) as а characterization of dispersion is 
extended to cases in which the scope, mode, or 
specification, and unit of count were not limited to single 
terminal units. Information statistics may be generally 
described as reflecting the “fit” between а given 
grammar and а given language sample.—Journal ab- 


stract. 
9115. Healy, Alice F. & Miller, George A. (Rockefeller 


U., New York, N.Y.) The relative contribution of 
nouns and verbs to sentence acceptability and 
comprehensibility. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
240), 94-96.—24 native-English-speaking adults rated 
the comprehensibility and acceptability of English 
sentences with either the subject noun or the main verb 
24 different native-English-speaking under- 
the word missing from those 
heir guesses. The 


ulted in comprehensibility, ac- 


ceptability, 

Sentences with the verb deleted had lower acceptability 
scores and fewer ‹ 

with the noun deleted, but were judged as comprehen- 


sible as those with the noun missing. Attempts to explain 
this latter finding were based on the observed SCR 
ity an 


correlation between s drew comprehensibi 

isibility.—Journal abstract. 
ҮТ i ‚ Eleanor К. & Oliver, Donald С. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The structure of the color space 
їп naming and memory for two languages. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1972(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 337-354.—Tested Ss 
from 2 cultures with markedly different color terminolo- 


ii ог judgment tasks. ] was a nonverbal task of 
ЖО Coie ie while the other was а 


color matching from memory, 

verbal task of color naming. th tasks were performed 
by 41 American Ss ani New Guinea Dani (who have 
a basically 2-term color language). Multidimensional 
scaling based on the l ts of data yielded 
structures that were more similar und 


dition than under the naming uall 
dist infused in memory more within 


than across name oundaries for either culture. Reten- 
tion of color images in short-term memory appears to be 
]tural differences 1n the semantic 


unaffected by wide cul 
of color words. 
chi & 


a 
1971(Dec), Vol. 25(6), i 
obtain more complete tables of letter sequences varying 


in order О 
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generally available. Sequences of 0-4th-order approx- 
imations were computer-generated using tables of sin- 
gle-letter, digram, trigram, and tetragram frequencies. 2 
sets of tables are presented: (a) 100 randomly selected 
10-letter sequences of each of 0-4th order material; and 
(b) 40 8-letter sequences of each type, selected with the 
restriction that no letter appear more than once in the 
sequence.—Journal abstract. 

9118. Kanouse, David E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Verbs as implicit quantifiers. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
141-147.—Assigned 16 and 20 undergraduates, respec- 
tively, to 2 studies hypothesizing that in simple sentences 
of the form "subjects verb objects," the verb provides 
implicit information concerning the proportion of the 
object class which is "verbed." In the Ist study, Ss 
supplied object quantifiers for a systematic collection of 
unquantified sentences determing that object quantifiers 
were functions of 2 semantic dimensions of the verb 
(rather than the object) of the sentence: a “manifest- 
subjective" dimension and a “positive-negative” dimen- 
Sion. In the 2nd study, cued recall of quantifiers was 
examined in sentences varying in verb type and level of 
explicit quantifiers. As predicted, frequency of correct 
recall was an interactive function of level of quantifier 
and type of verb in the sentence, and errors were 
distorted in the direction of the level of quantifier 
"appropriate" to the verb.—Journal abstract. 

9119. Kennedy, Alan & Milne, Marlyn. (U. Dundee, 
Angus, Scotland) Cluster analysis of word-order 
Judgment latencies for German active and passive 
Sentences. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 
330-332.—9 German-speaking Ss judged pairs of words 
as "forward" or "reversed" with regard to a previously 
learned sentence. Response latencies for all “forward” 
judgments were subjected to hierarchical cluster analysis. 
The resulting tree diagrams reflect some of the differ- 
ences marked in the active and passive constructions in 
German. Results are consistent with the hypothesis that 
Ss store sentences as hierarchically organized sub- 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

9120. Koutstaal, C. W. & Smith, O. W. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Relation of meaningfulness to the 
distance from English of phonemic CCVCs. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 647-651. 
—Presented the 24 CCVCs of J. Greenberg and J. 
Jenkins’s List 1 by the method of C. Noble, F. Stockwell, 
and M. Pryer (see PA, Vol. 32:3856) to 100 university 
freshmen. Scale values for meaningfulness correlated 
—.69 with S scale values for the distance of the CCVCs 
from English. The former values also correlated —79 
with C. Smith and C. Koutstaal's (see PA, Vol. 44:616) 
strangeness values for the same CCVCs. It is concluded 
that meaningfulness is an additional correlate of Green- 
berg and Jenkins’s S scale—Journal abstract. 

9121. MacKay, Donald G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The. structure of words and syllables: Evi- 
dence from errors in speech. Cognitive Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 210-227.—Examined syllabic and 
morphological determinants of synonymic intrusions 
Such as “behortment,” an inadvertent combination of 
behavior and deportment. Statistical analyses of 133 
Synonymic intrusions in German Suggest that syllables 
are composed of at least 3 subunits: segments (con- 
Sonants апа vowels), consonant clusters, and a subunit 
ne of vowel and final consonant. Similar analyses 

Synonymic intrusions in English suggest that 
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mechanisms underlying this class of error may | 
universal or common to all speakers. A hiera 
model of the serial order of speech is presen 
explain the structure of words and syllables sugges 
these findings. Independent support for the mo 
noted in the rules governing abbreviations, Pig ati 
poetic rhyme, and other types of errors in speech. ( 
ref.)—Journal summary. 3 
9122. Mounin, Georges. (U. Aix-Marseille, Fra ne 
Les rapports entre le langage et Іа pensée: Point de 
vue d'un lingui [Relations between language am 
thought: A linguist's point of view.] /nrernational Jow 
of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 13-24.—Argues that tl 
study of relationships between language and thought 
suffered because of traditional philosophic biases 
fecting philosophers, linguists, and psychologists alike? 
century of antimentali: views has prompted som 
issues that an interdisciplinary scientific study couk 
validly explore: thought without language, Whorf 
hypothesis, relations between language and “splitting © 
the world,” questions derived from experiences 0 
translators (especially from automatic translation 
language pathology, and language learning. Anal: 
and evaluating the Chomskyian model for explain 
relationships between language and thought is sugges! 
as the most important task for those who wish t 
research on this theme. Epistemological presupposi 
bear upon the validity of Chomsky’s model, as d 
notions of hypothetico-deductive models that are com 
plex but necessary to scrutinize. (18 ref.)—E. Ga уй 
9123. O'Connell, Daniel С. & Kowal, Sabine. 
Louis U.) Cross-linguistic pause and rate pheno 
ena in adults and adolescents. Journal of Psy 
linguistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 155-164.— Prese! 
2 passages to 40 German 11-13 yr. olds, 40 Ameri 
undergraduates, and 40 American 13-15 yr. olds. Ss 1640 
the passages aloud and then repeated them fron 
memory. In confirmation of D. O'Connell, 5. Kov 
and Н. Hórmann's (see PA, Vol. 44:10350) findings Wi 
German adults, a number of pause and rate measu 
were significantly different for semantically ordinary К 
unusual passages. Comparisons among the 4 experimen 
manifested different patterns of pauses and rate acro 
the 2 languages and age brackets.—Journal ай d 
9124. Qazilbash, A. Husain. (Florida State 2 
dialect survey of the Appalachian region. Disseríat/ 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6 


words. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1972 
1(2), 165-174.—Assigned 3 independent groups O.. 
undergraduates each to 3 levels of set for ean 
form-class: noun set, verb set, and control. The efi we 
set upon perception of words ambiguous as to D. : 
noun or verb form were investigated, utilizing а e A 
design. Main effects of set and form class Mer 
statistically significant. Their interaction, edi 
reached significance at the .05 level. As pr atib 
tachistoscopic thresholds were lower for secon 
words. Implications for perceptual integration $ B 
sponse bias explanations of the word peque Ў 
old effect and for the psycholinguistic па our 
grammatical form-class are discussed. (18 ref.)— 
abstract. idi: 

9126. Sechrest, Lee; Fay, Todd L., & Hale pun 
M. (Northwestern U., Council for Intersocieta! 
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Problems of translation in cross-cultural research. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
3(1), 41-56.—Notes that translations of orienting and 
task instructions and responses need as much attention 
as the translations of verbal stimuli. Vocabulary equiv- 
alence problems are discussed, with equivalence in terms 
of experiences and concepts tapped considered most 
important. Direct translation cannot be assumed to 
produce equivalent versions. Back-translation is con- 
sidered highly satisfactory if carefully used. Decentering 
is highly recommended but difficult in multicultural 
studies. For the latter purposes a carrier language is 
preferred.—Journal abstract. 

9127. Taylor, Donald M. & Simard, Lise M. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The role of bilin- 
gualism in cross-cultural communication. Journal of 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 101— 
108.—Assessed communicational efficiency, bilingual 
skills, and attitudes toward interethnic communication 
among 48 French and English Canadian factory workers 
who interacted on a daily basis. Mixed ethnic pairs of Ss 
and same ethnic pairs performed an experimental task 
and then completed a questionnaire. Results demon- 
strate that cross-cultural communication can be as 
efficient as within-group communication. This efficiency 
seems to result from a reciprocal bilingualism where 
members of each group have some degree of fluency in 
the language of the other. The 2 languages were used 
almost equally.—Journal abstract. 

9128. Winograd, Terry. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Understanding natural language. Cog- 
nitive Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 191 p.—Describes 
à computer system that answers questions, executes 
commands, and accepts information in an interactive 
English dialogue. It is based on the assumption that in 
modeling language understanding, we must deal in an 
Integrated way with all of the aspects of language 
—syntax, semantics, and inference. The system contains 
à parser, a recognition grammar of English, programs for 
Шон analysis, and a general problem solving system. 

{ can (a) remember and discuss its plans and actions as 
Well as carrying them out; (b) enter into a dialogue with 
à person, responding to English sentences with actions 
pad English replies; and (c) ask for clarification when its 
eee programs cannot understand a sentence 

Hough the use of syntactic, semantic, contextual, and 
ү ysical knowledge. Knowledge in the system is repre- 
Pica in the form of procedures, rather than. tables of 

FA or lists of patterns. By developing special proce- 
ЖА Tepresentations for syntax, semantics, and infer- 
at k flexibility and power are gained. Since each piece 
any Wedge can be a procedure, it can call directly on 
n other piece of knowledge in the system. (3 р. 

)—H. Hamilton. А 
A ea Wright, Patricia. (Medical Research Council, 
ор! Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Some 
e alions on how people answer questions 

rut sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
= havior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 188-195.—Assigned 94 
Kus adult volunteers to 2 experiments examining the 
Е Why, when answering questions about nouns in 

ave T errors are fewer if both sentence and question 
aan same voice (active or passive). Exp. I dis- 

i aged verbatim rehearsal of sentences by interposing 

e ut recall task between the sentence and question, but 
remaja ction between sentence and question voice 

ined. Exp. II required full sentence answers to the 
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questions, and showed that the voice of answer sentences 
matched the voice of questions. Results indicate that 
answers which match the question required more 
reorganization of stored information when sentence and 
question differed in voice. An analysis of answers to 
questions about verbs, where errors vary not with the 
voice of the question but with the noun mentioned, 
supports this explanation. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 

9130. Allen, P. David. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Cue systems available during the reading process: 
A psycholinguistic viewpoint. Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 72(5), 258-264.—Discusses the 
psycholinguistic nature of the reading process which has 
emphasized the use of cue systems. Grapho-phonic, 
syntactic, and semantic processes are involved. It is 
suggested that the beginning reading stage should 
emphasize the grapho-phonic cues. Oral reading by the 
pupil is considered a basic method to ascertain his 
difficulties with the syntactic and semantic cues. Learn- 
ing to read incorporates a psycholinguistic “guessing 
game.” Good reading employs the uses of hypotheses 
based on information obtained by the cue systems.—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

9131. Koutstaal, C. W., Smith, O. W., & Knops, L. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Intercorrelation of Green- 
berg and Jenkins’ S scale and effort ratings of 
phonemic CCVCs by Ss from different groups of 
languages. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 655-658.—Obtained effort ratings for subyocal- 
izing the 24 CCVCs of J. Greenberg and J. Jenkins's List 
1 from native speakers of Bantu, Chinese, Dutch, 
English, Flemish, Spanish, and Swedish. It was predicted 
that the effort ratings would intercorrelate significantly 
as well as correlate significantly with S values of the 
CCVCs. Correlations ranged from .64-.89 with a median 
of .81. The predictions proved to be tenable on the basis 
of the data.—Journal abstract. 


AESTHETICS 


9132. Bernard, Y. (Inst. of Aesthetic & Sciences of 
Art, Paris, France) Sex influence in aesthetic behav- 
ior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 342), 
663-666.— Conducted 2 studies оп sexual differences in 
aesthetic behavior. In the Ist study, 459 purchasers of 
large size reproductions were administered a question- 
maire assessing pictorial knowledge and the range of 
pictorial reference. Ren ud оаа M 

i igher scores on 
Ss пе id ae DE diversity. In the 2nd 


d show the highest 
Bed i. Prem of d males and 80 


inite preference for sea scapes 
rupe cp tations of their own sex to 


Knapp. 
sh & Norman, Mary. (U. 
Lab., Sweden) interindividual 


ith 10 painters, h and 26 
Ds d of multidimensional similari 
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factors were found: complex horizontally arranged 
motive, vertical central figure and central figure without 
background. Comparison of different groups show that 
(a) for paintings with the greatest loading in 1 of these 
factors no differences were obtained; (b) differences 
between the groups were smallest in Factor I and 
greatest in Factor III; (c) differences between the 
painters and undergraduates were greater than those 
between the painters and art students, or between the art 
students and undergraduates; and (d) interindividual 
differences between the groups were due, at least partly, 
to the formal artistic aspect which was most dominant in 
painters, in lower degree in art students, and very little in 
undergraduates.—Journal abstract. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


several assertions. These are that: (a) "drug misuse" by 
adolescents has to be distinguished from drug addiction 


9135. Fejer, Dianne & Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario, Research Division, 
Toronto, Canada) Drug use, anxiety and Psycholog- 
їса! problems among adolescents. Ontario Psychol- 
ogist, 1972, Vol, 4(1), 10-21.—Reports the incidence of 


more than females, except for tranquilizers, barbiturates, 
and glue; (c) Ss indicating no religion were Overrepre- 
th nonprofessional parents 
, drugs; (e) users had received far more 
psychological treatment than nonusers, the reasons for 


found to have the highest levels of anxiety and to report 
being depressed significantly more Often.— 4. Krichev, 


Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 1-16.—Compared 
students who have Smoked marihuana with nonusers on 
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aspirations, and GPA all play a significant role, Antiwar 
activities and sentiments also prove highly significant, A 
Multiple Classification Analysis, which compares the 
relative contribution of each variable to drug usage, 
shows that antiwar protest, religious affiliation, and sex 
are the most significant predictors of marihuana usage, A 
variety of mechanisms playing a possible role in fostering 
drug use is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
9137. Jerrick, Stephen J., Langer, John H., Resick, 
Matthew С., & Boe, Sue. (American School Health 
Assn., Kent, O.) Current federal drug laws: Expla- 
nation and implications for educators. Journal of 
School Health, 1971(Nov), Vol. 41(9), 459-464.—Asserts 
that anyone giving advice to individuals about drug use 
and abuse should be familiar with all aspects of the latest 
legislation regarding drugs. The Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act, which became 
effective May 1, 1971, is presented in condensed form, 
with special attention to Title Il. the “Controlled 
Substances Act.” Also the Drug Abuse Education Act of 
1970 is summarized. A table listing drugs, offenses, and 
federal penalties is included. The need for state laws to 
provide consistent and coordinated regulation is men- 
tioned.—G. S. Spitzer. 
9138. LaDriere, M. LaVerne & Szczepkowski, Thomas 
R. (U. Detroit) Marijuana: Its meaning to a college 
population. Journal of Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 
81(1), 173-180.—College students, 50 users and 50 
nonusers, responded to a sematic differential rating scale 
and a questionnaire regarding the meaning and moti- 
vation of marihuana use. Results indicate that mari- 
huana usage was primarily related to seeking the 
pleasure of the high and secondarily to the mind 
expanding potential of the drug. Nonusers араш 
Teasons of danger to personal health and for practical 
Teasons associated with use. Neither group ещр 
the moral implications of drug use, but rather роп 
groups agreed that such indulgence should be accepte 
as a fact of life in American society.—Journal summary. 
9139. Orcutt, James D. (U. Minnesota) Toward: 
sociological theory of drug effects: A comparison P 
marijuana and alcohol. Sociology & Social Кең 
1972(Jan), Vol. 56(2), 242-253.—Presents a sociologica! 
framework for the comparative analysis of social drug 
effects and applies it to middle-class marihuana an 
alcohol use. The typical effects of these 2 drug 
conceptually distinguished and are analyzed as fune 
of 3 sociological determinants: normative content, 
normative clarity, and situational context.—R. 
Heckel, San 
9140. Pittel, Stephen М., et al. (Mt. Zion Ho pa a 
Francisco, Calif.) Developmental factors in ado a 
Cent drug изе: A study of psychedelic drug users: 
Journal of the American Academy of Child R 
1971 (Oct), Vol. 10(4), 640-660.— Attempted to formu ilie 
à model which would account for involvement ша 
drug culture and the Ss’ current mental status. i 
backgrounds and histories of 250 volunteer Ss И t 
identified with the “hippie” community of Haii Ss 
Ashbury, San Francisco were explored. 95% of Ше Aa 
were 18-26 уг, old, and both males and females c2 
average of 13 psychoactive drugs, with 25% using aot 
different drugs. Most commonly used was агар ) 
hashish daily, coupled with less frequent use of S: 
mescaline, and other psychedelics. Findings йо) ER 
came from middle- and upper-class families HH 
characterized by high intelligence. Ss seemed to fe 
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sense of loneliness and isolation and have been exposed 
to much stress and trauma throughout childhood and 
adolescence. Ss’ impairment in ego functioning was seen 
as a cause in the choice of drug use.—H. Reiter. 
9141. Smart, Reginald С. & Fejer, Dianne. (Alco- 
holism & Drug ‘Addiction Research Foundation, Toron- 
to, Ontario, Canada) Drug use among adolescents 
and their parents: Closing the generation gap in 
mood modification. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 153-160.—Assessed the rela- 
tionship between adolescent and parental drug use 
among 8,865 Grade 6-13 students. A positive association 
was found between parental use of psychoactive drugs, 
alcohol, and tobacco, as reported by Ss, and S psycho- 
active and hallucinogenic drug use. The relationship was 
strongest when both used psychoactive drugs. A family 
В characterized by only mothers’ use then use by 
oth parents was found but was common to S drug users 
M nonusers. There was no sex relationship in S-parent 
rug use. Data suggest that adolescents model their drug 
Ro after parental use and that in order to reduce 
adolescent use parental use would have to be reduced. 
pr t cae 
‚ Strantz, Irma Н. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
P use of middle and upper-class adult 
her (eis An ecosystem approach to the study of 
id or change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Маў), Vol. 32(11-А), 6541-6542. 
ub ues Nechama. (Mid-Fairfield Child Guidance 
stili r, Norwalk, Conn.) Some aspects of high school 
Ast mre differential involvement with marihuana: 
(Spr) UAE suburban teenagers. Adolescence, 1972 
Ше, ol. 6(25), 1-28.—Reports the results of a 75-item 
vided ane given to 1,704 adolescents. Data is pro- 
Nina inking school involvement, especially athletic 
ot укчы with low marihuana use. (2 p. ref.) 
ЦИ Toohey, Jack У. (Arizona State U.) An 
Tan of drug use behavior at five American 
410) 46 m Journal of School Health, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
s -468.—Summarizes responses to à drug use 
in iM answered by 931 undergraduates enrolled 
Seu | education classes at 5 universities: Arizona 
sity (n Sgen (n = 201), Pennsylvania State Univer- 
Us Sins Northern Colorado University (п = 178), 
Wee B State University at Geneseo (n = 132) and 
ised ay у of Tennessee (п = 220). Alcohol was the drug 
ate Sx frequently, by 78-92% of Ss. Marihuana was 
Weed 28-49% of Ss, most often on parties am 
LSD 4 3 it was in daily use by only 3-7% of Ss. Use of 
(1 с mescaline was highest at Northern Colorado 
State 0% 2% of Ss, respectively), lowest at New York 
tress “© of Ss for both drugs). Use of barbiturates 
үт rom 15.5% of Ss at Arizona to 6% at New York 
ine ө of amphetamines from 32% at University О 
is oe to 6% at Northern Colorado. Narcotics use 
atk ae €.g., 4% of Ss at Northern Colorado, 0% at New 
ME Personality characteristics of the users of 
their. st types of drugs are described. Most Ss consider 
findin e laws on marihuana too harsh. Because 
consists of this and other drug use studies are reasonably 
reporti Nt, it is believed that the survey reflects honest 
ing by Ss.—G. S. Spitzer. 
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9145, Compton, Allan. (416 N. Bedford Dr.. Beverly 
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Hills, Calif.) A study of the psychoanal ic theory of 
anxiety: 1. The development of rai hast: of 
anxiety. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 3-44.—Studies the theory's 
development emphasizing the relationship between 
anxiety theory and the clinical and general theoretical 
context of each phase. Freud's final formulations on 
anxiety are organized and summarized, and an attempt is 
made to integrate or eliminate earlier hypotheses. The 
effects of the discharge theory of affect are demonstrated 
in an effort to lay the groundwork for a more compre- 
hensive psychoanalytic theory of anxiety within Freud's 
general framework. (52 ref.)—Journal summary. 
9146. Heine, Patricke J. Personality in social 
theory. Chicago, Ill: Aldine, 1971. x, 197 p. $7.50. 
9147. Kiener, Franz & Hófer, Bodo. (Technical U., 
Inst. of Psychology, Berlin, W. Germany) Modifikation 
der Personwahrnehumung durch nicht bewusste 
Lernvorgänge. [Modification of personality judgments 
through incidental learning processes.] Psychologische 
Rundschau, 1971(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 30-40.—Studied the 
effect of physiognomic features on the judgment of 
ersons by showing 10 pairs of photographs to 3 groups 
of 24 adult Ss either in random order or in pairs. Each 
pair differed only in | feature, the height of the forehead. 
ciated with higher 
intelligence. Incidental learning occurred when other 
features were reinforced, strengthening the initial trend. 
—MW. J. Koppitz. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES 


4 9148, Ahmed, Sadrudin A., Fry, Joseph N., & Jackson, 
N. (Bishop’s U., Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada) 
Personality characteristics апа socioeconomic var- 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1972 

4(2), 172-180.— Conducted a study of 125 
f household in Ontario, 

the relationship between 
nality scales (from the Personality 
and socioeconomic 
mber of significant 
household income, 
and educational level. The Domi- 
ighest correlation with male Ss’ 
d educational level. Male non-high school 
graduates’ scores On, Harmavoidance and Change scales 
varied markedly with age level. Although the above 


findings with regard to age and education applied to 
both male and female Ss, correlations with male Ss were 
those with female Ss. (17 


gher than 
N. & Kafiluddin, SK. (Bhagalpur 


among neuroticism, extra- 
; 1971(May), 


income an 


ч lity Inventory 

E els ah uates. There was а 
cale and those on the Manifest Hostility 
heces and middle-neurotie group were iu 
i compared to the ow-neurotic 
юе аах ale did not have a significant 
gh-, middle- a 

troverted groups did not differ significantly wit 
pen tò Thei аон hostility scores.—C. Mehrotra. 
9150. Alker, Henry A. (Cornell U.) Is personality 
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situationally specific or intrapsychically consistent? 
Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 1-16. 
—Examines and rejects W. Mischel’s claims concerning 
the situational specificity of personality. The facts of 
situational specificity used to support Mischel’s argu- 
ment supported only the claim that the same person or 
the same kind of person makes different responses in 
different situations. A new paradigm for personality 
research is suggested. This framework incorporates facts 
of situational specificity into a more general contrast 
between purposively organized and purposively dis- 
organized personalities. (28 ref.) —Journal summary. 

9151. Anant, Santokh S. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Belongingness and mental health: Cross 
cultural, sex and marital differences. Manas, 1971 
(May), Vol. 18(1), 11-23.—Administered questionnaire 
measures of belongingness, anxiety, self-sufficiency, 
dependency, ego strength, neuroticism, and extroversion 
to 52 Canadian and 68 American college students. 
Correlations were computed between 21 possible pairs of 
these variables. Differences in correlations among 
various subgroups also were tested for significance. Main 
findings include: (a) belongingness is not the same as 
dependency, (b) anxiety and neuroticism are positively 
correlated, (c) there is a negative relationship between 
belongingness and neuroticism, (d) there is a lack of 
consistent relationship between measures of ego strength 
and belongingness, and (e) American and Canadian 
samples provide very similar intercorrelations.—C. 
Mehrotra. 

9152. Budassi, S. A. (Moscow State Pedagogical Inst., 
USSR) Sposob issledovaniya kolichestvennykh 
kharakteristik lichnosti v gruppe. [A method дї 
quantitative study of personality traits of an individual in 
a group.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
138-143.— Outlines the construction of a 3-dimensional 
(self-evaluation, evaluation of others, expected evalua- 
tion of self) spatial model of personality in а group 
member. Ss are given lists of traits and emotions from 
Which they select those 
themselves, those that they value most, those that they 
think others see in them, and those that they think apply 


. (Crimean Teachers Coll., 
Obshchei emotsional'noi 


the postulating of 5 emotional types (altruistic, praxic, 
gnostic, aesthetic, and hedonic), (English summary)—L. 


9154. Farr, S. David & Kubiniec, Cathleen M. State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Stable Sid dynamic Sa 
ponents of self-report self-concept. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 147-163. 
—Principal components analysis of semantic differential 
responses of 584 undergraduates to the concepts my past, 
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my future, my real self, and my ideal self on 15 bipolar 
adjective scales revealed 2 types of components. Con- 
sistency of response to evaluative scales was found 
within each stimulus concept, with approximate inde- 
pendence across concepts. Descriptive scales showed 
consistency across the 4 concepts and approximate 
independence from other descriptive scales. Independent 
analyses by sex produced striking similarity of com- 
ponent patterns, with a few additional sex-specific 
components appearing. The systematic findings suggest 
that phenomenal self consists of phenomenally stable 
self-descriptions and phenomenally dynamic self-eval- 
uations.—Journal abstract. 

9155. Hamilton, Glen K. (U. Illinois) The changes In 
perception of self resulting from a small group 
laboratory experience as measured by a semantic 
differential. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6759-6760. 

9156. Kayser, Brian D. (U. Minnesota) Authorltar- 
lanism, self-esteem, emotionality and intelligence. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 367- 
370.—Hypothesized that authoritarianism would have 
significant loadings on a factor with intelligence, 
self-esteem, emotionality, and feelings of potency. 
Results with 91 undergraduates partially confirm the 
hypothesis. Authoritarianism was associated with low 
grades, low reported IQ, and feelings of impotency. 
Unlike past studies self-esteem and emotionality were 
not related to authoritarianism.—Journal abstract. 

9157. Kernen, Phyllis J. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) An investigation of personality characteristics 
of counselees and non-counselees as related to 
Holland’s theory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6761. 

9158. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) Attitude рачы 
as providing validity evidence of “Something ао 
myself.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 563-564.—Obtained validity evidence for pe 
thing About Myself with the Runner Studies of Attitude 
Patterns, Interview Form III as criterion using | 
undergraduates. Results show creative college adults as 
having Experimental, Intuitive and Power Orientations. 
This finding is consistent with those of other studies an 
further supports the measure.—Journal abstract. — . Й 

9159. Levitov, №. D. (№. К. Krupskaya Pedanta 
Inst, Moscow, USSR) Psikhicheskie sostoyanly Т 
Pperseveratsii i rigidnosti. [The mental SE Uni 
perseveration and rigidity.] Voprosy Psikhologii, D 
(Sep), Vol. 17(5), 133-141.— Discusses the concept 
perseveration and rigidity, noting their similarities АШ 
differences, and critically reviewing non-Soviet literatu 
on the subject. (39 ref.) as 

9160. Markel, Norman N., Phillis, Judith A., Mrs 
Robert, & Howard, Kenneth. (U. Florida) Persons 
traits associated with voice types. Journal of Psyc dd 
linguistic Research, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 249-255. Obtains s 
speech samples and 16 PF scores from 104 И 
undergraduates. The speech samples were uem es 
loudness and tempo and 4 voice quality profile T 
were identified: loud-fast, loud-slow, онча a 
soft-slow. Analysis of variance indicated a si the 
difference between the 4 groups on the 16 РЕ. Markel 
basis of this study and a previous study by N. N. ecific 
using the MMPI, actuarial descriptions of the аре it 
personality traits DEN E tod d d 
rofile е are presented.—Journal abstract. B 
1 9161. Meili, Richard. (21 Jungfraustr, Gümligen. 
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Switzerland) Deskriptive und erklárende Persón- 1972(Мау), Vol. 81(1), 53-58.— Studied the relationship 
lichkeitseigenschaften. (Descriptive and explanatory between birth order effects on maladjustment and family 
personality characteristics.] Zeitschrift für Experimentelle size of 704 undergraduates. Analysis of variance yielded 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 621- по significant variation of maladjustment scores from 


628.—Discusses problems of interpretation of factor the Cornell Index and personal information question- 
on when family size was held 


analysis applied to personality traits, Recent longitudinal __ naire by ordinal positi 
studies of children have demonstrated that the inter- constant. There was a significant difference (р < :05) in 
pretation of factors gained by factor analysis cannot be maladjustment scores for varying ordinal positions in 
based solely on the communality of traits. If tests of 16 larger families, with firstborn males obtaining lower 
yr. olds yield a factor which could be called “intel- — scores but no significant differences in ordinal position 
ligence," this interpretation does not hold any longer if were noted for smaller families. No significant bio- 
the same factor is also found in tests of infants. graphical differences were noted for firstborn males in 
Psychologists should be aware of this inherent difficulty the 2 family-size groups. (24 ref.)—Journal summary. 
in interpreting factors, and continuously try to support 9167. Zavalloni, Marisa. Cognitive processes and 
their interpretations with future experiments. (English social identity through focused introspection. Eu- 
summary)—W. J. Koppitz. n Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 10), 
9162. Meissner, W. W. (Massachusetts Mental Health 235-260.—Presents а method to empirically explore 
Center, Boston) Notes on identification: 111. The patterns of social and personal identity: the social 
concept of identification. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, identity inventory (SH). The SII is based on free 
1972(Apr), Vol. 41(2), 224-260.—Elaborates the concept associations p 
of identification from the psychoanalytic viewpoint for bershi s (Ist order data). Responses obtained are used E 
purposes of metapsychological clarity. The distinction of stimuli to generate 2nd order data [шг ferus 
identification from imitation, incorporation, and intro- introspection. The results reveal patterns of relations Up 
Jeon and on the relationship to defense, narcissism, ede selt-representation ата erent REER 
an g Gatge 21 i егеп! o T 
д is dynamic processes is emphasized. (43 ref.)—J. ships Neid Pt representations and the PH 
9163. Moerk, Ernst. (Fresno State Coll.) Factors of processes underlying the natural representations 0 
style and pe Journal of О) patingustic group memberships. (French, German, & Russian 
Research, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 257-268.—Attempted to find summaries) (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
relationships between psychological and linguistic var. 
үш x samples from 30 undergraduates ecl 

Ties, words each, were anal according to 
formal criteria and the results were rial with scores 9168. Belous, V. V. As eachers College, Бе, олау, 
on personality tests. Results support the hypothesis that Obshchevidovyne nelin п уе Шо 
style is related to personality. A factor analysis, using the d svoislv таре о. roperties of temperament.] 
ша! component solution and varimax rotation и nn e ү orthogonal prope! 

e correlation matrix resulted in 6 identifiable factors О орго: h CRY e 
Style, 3 factors of psychological tests, and a large number 24.—Tested the Dope ARM relationship exis 
of small factors, each represented only by 2—5 exper- between tem en tem type 
imental variables with significant loadings. A close individual" PENO Ena female university students: 2 of 
examination of style factors led to the tentative differ- ures were taken on female ре inhibitory process 
entiation of a basic language factor as resulting from ШЕ a dps 3 of rigidity, 3 of emotionality, 
grammatical constraint, and several factors of subjective dynamics, 3 of anxiety, 2 rinite nonlinear functional 
style of individuals. Some of these later factors had and 2 of jairovenion. i Defini between 2 measures of 
enough loadings on personality variables to permit т i 1) measures 0 
cautious psychological interpretation —Journal abstract. introversion an of rigidity and 2 measures of 

9164. Penry, Irene F. (U. Florida) Conceptual Бебусеп | ORO tants in the corresponding quad- 
systems and self-exploration. Dissertation Abstracts emotionality. The consti eted as measures of invar- 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol 32 12-A), 6767. ratic equations were interpr S ded tat invariant 

9165. Seeman ps xd Sanf & Banta, iance in temperament, It is cone! 

Thomas. (U. Cincinnati) Influence of transcendental relationships Өш in some 
Meditation on a measure of self-actualization. кр different biological significance.—L. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19). and that have 
184-187.—Administered the Personal Orientation In-  Zusne. ist, William Н. & Crandall, James E. (U. 
Ventory (POT) to 15 undergraduates 2 day HN un tions of self and group roles as a 
beginning a program of transcendental meditation, and Idaho) Perceptions on-sensitization and tolerance, 
to 20 nonmeditating controls. No significant differences function of repression Serr of Psychology 1972 
Were found between groups on any of the POI scales. 2 intolerance nia os Jon male and 56 female 
mo. after regular meditation sessions by experimental Ss, (May) Vol. 8101), leted. "scales for repression-sensi- 
both groups were retested. For 6 of the 12 POI variables,  underBr aduates com ce-intolerance 
there were differences between groups in the direction of tization (RS), tolerance-into Sc ecklist. The latter was 
Predicted “self-actualization” for meditating Ss. The Leary АРОН tions of self and 3 group role targets. 
ен import нше cA discussed. used TO? and intolerance of ambigui secre m 
гас i 
9166. Swanson, Blair R., Massey, Randy H., & Payne, both we 
1. Reed. (Brigham: B Ordinal Position, family descriptions. Repre ensitizers or medium-scoring Ss 
size, and personal adjustment. Journal of Psychology, themselves 
" 1005 
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(p < .01), while sensitizers exhibited greater self-efface- 
ment than did either of the other groups (р < .05). 
Tolerant Ss attributed more hostility to themselves than 
did medium-scoring Ss (p < .05). Descriptions of a “task 
specialist" were associated with level of intolerance of 
ambiguity of the judges, but descriptions of a "social 
specialist” and “group dissenter” were largely inde- 
pendent of the judges’ own scores on either RS or 
intolerance. (21 ref.)J—Journal summary. 

9170. Bone, Ronald N. & Choban, Michael C. (West 
Virginia Wesleyan Coll.) Sensation-seeking scale, 
Form IV, and field independence. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 634.—Correlated field 
independence, as measured by Rod and Frame Test 
scores, with scores on Zuckerman’s Form IV of the 
Sensation-Seeking scale for 71 male and 65 female 
undergraduates. Nonsignificant correlations were ob- 
tained for general sensation seeking, thrill and adventure 
seeking, boredom susceptibility, disinhibition, and ex- 
perience seeking. —Author abstract. 

9171. Brieger, Stephen G. (Florida State U.) A profile 
of the police patrolman: A study of the relationship 
between the patrolman's self-attitudes and his 
perceived public attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7103. 

9172. Deaux, Kay. (Purdue U.) Anticipatory attitude 
change: A direct test of the self-esteem hypothesis. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 8(2), 143-155.— Interpretation of anticipatory (i.e., 
precommunication) shifts in belief in terms of self. 
esteem has assumed that such shifts are defensive 
maneuvers used by the individual to protect his self- 
esteem. 2 experiments with undergraduates (N — 285) 
tested directly the self-esteem assumption, varying both 
manipulated and measured. self-esteem levels. Results 
Suggest that while any emphasis on self-esteem success- 
fully elicits anticipatory change, neither manipulated nor 
measured esteem levels in themselves show a direct 
relationship with amount of change. Results also suggest 
that discrepancy between measured and manipulated 
esteem levels is critical in inducing greater movement 
towards a high as opposed to low status source. 
Modifications in the self-esteem model to encompass 
these results are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

9173. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) Pret- 
erence judgments for Polygons, designs, and draw- 
Ings. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 342), 
396-398.—Administered 10 pairs of polygons, 10 pairs of 
designs, and 10 pairs of drawings from the Maitland- 
Graves Design Judgment Test to 484 Ss with instructions 
to indicate which of each pair they preferred. Pairs were 
constructed in each case by selection from larger 
numbers of items, such that Ї was considered aesthet- 
ically superior to the other by a majority of judges. Ss 
also completed a personality inventory purporting to 
measure extroversion (E) and neuroticism (N). Factor 
analysis was performed on the intercorrelations between 
these various items, and relatively independent factors 
representing E, N, and the different aesthetic tests were 
ound. There was no evidence that the polygon, design, 
ind drawing tests were correlated with each other or 
issociated with personality.—Journal abstract. 

.9174. Farley, Frank H. & Dionne, Mary T. (U. 
Wisconsin) Value orientations of sensation-seekers. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 509- 
10.—Studied the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, Social, 
olitical, and religious value orientations of individuals 
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varying on a personality dimension of stimulation or 
sensation-seeking. 40 graduate students were given the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values and the Sen- 
sation-Seeking Scale. “Sensation-seekers” tended to 
place importance on aesthetic values and deemphasized 
economic values, but no significant relationship. of 
sensation-seeking to theoretical, social, political, and 
religious values was indicated.—Journal abstract. 

9175. Hogan, Robert. (Johns Hopkins U.) Moral 
conduct and moral character: A mae 

rspective. Center for Social Organization of Schools 
ye pean Hopkins U., 1972(Арг), No. 129, 36 
p.—Considers 2 specific issues: the explanation of moral 
conduct and the structure of moral character. Defini- 
tions are provided for morality, moral behavior, and 
moral character. 5 aspects of character development are 
described that are pertinent to the explanation of moral 
behavior: moral knowledge, socialization, empathy, the 
ethics of conscience уз. the ethics of responsibility, and 
autonomy. Each of these dimensions is defined in terms 
of a specific assessment device, and the relationships 
among the scales are examined. (50 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9176. Kimble, Charles & Helmreich, Robert. (U. 
Texas) Self-esteem and the need for social approval. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 339-342. 
—Attempted to show that high and low self-esteem 
persons have a greater need for approval from others 
than do moderate self-esteem people. 61 undergraduates 
from the 3 self-esteem groups evaluated a fictitious 
"other S,” either anonymously or believing that the other 
would see the evaluation and would meet the S after the 
evaluation. A significant interaction between self-esteem 
and the experimental manipulation was obtained on 
personal liking. The hypothesis was supported. Addi- 
tional explanations are proposed to account for i 
reactions of the low self-esteem Ss. (16 ref.)—Journai 
abstract. fut U 

9177. Maddi, Salvatore R. & Rulla, Luigi M. (U. 
Chicago) Personality and the Catholic religious 
vocation: 1. Self and conflict in female өл 
Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 1 
122.—Presents a longitudinal program which auem 
to identify the factors influencing the initial choice of t 
religious vocation and to determine the degree ee 
content of personality change occurring in the Ist 4 yr. "4 
training. А multivariate analysis of variance Was dm 
formed on test scores in order to determine Hee 
between the means for religious and lay groups. P 
large discrepancies between self-descriptions and анаи 
Suggest that the choice of religious vocation may Шр 
only be the means to implement the self-ideal, but h 27 
an expression of the defensive reaction against unde 
lying conflicts. М. Zwier. gi 

9178. Páritková, Izolda. (Comenius U., mei 
Psychology & Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslova a 
Motivácia v TAT. [Motivation in TAT.] Руусйо шо 
Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty Univerzity Котепх E 
1970(Mar), Vol. 21(10), 103-118.—Examined ће үр 
of the TAT for studies of behavior motivation in a Tol 
and 30 female undergraduates who were assigned iti 
2 groups receiving standard instructions alone or. the 
questions designed to ascertain motivation re dts 
Protagonist of the story. 7 pictures were selected Pin 
with this population. Results indicate that the a ae ui 
questions did not provide significantly more ee 
motivation than the original form. Analysis of the s 
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suggests that the Ss used were dominated by the desire 
for self-actualization. (Russian & German summaries) 
—English summary. 
9179, Sistrunk, Frank. (State University System of 
Florida, Tallahassee) Masculinity-femininity and con- 
formity. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
8101), 161-162.— Tested (ће F. Sistrunk and J. McDavid 
(see PA, Vol. 45:8137) hypothesis of an inverse rela- 
tionship between task sophistication and conforming 
behavior with 10 highly masculine male and 10 highly 
feminine female undergraduates. Majority pressures 
were exerted on the judgments of Ss on the masculine, 
neutral, and feminine items of the Sistrunk-McDavid 
conformity instrument. As predicted, there was not a 
significant main effect difference in conformity between 
the masculine and feminine Ss. Furthermore, the 
significant Masculinity-Femininity X Item Type inter- 
action revealed that the male and female Ss conformed 
at the same level on neutral tasks, but conformed less on 
пади related to their respective genders.—Author ab- 
T RD. Spielberger, Charles D. (Florida State U.) 
а -state anxiety апа motor behavior. Journal of 
М Behavior, 197\(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 265-279.—Presents 
е last in a series of invited reactions to “Anxiety and 
maon behavior: A review” by Ranier Martins. The 
үш focus upon (a) definitions of state anxiety, 
Mu and threat; (b) the measurement of state and trait 
Чу; (с) the relationship between anxiety theory and 
Д ноа (drive) theory; and (d) trait and state anxiety 
aor behavior. (33 ref.)—J- P. Wiesen. 
a 81. Willett, Elizabeth A. & Heilbronn, Marybeth. 
ке Valley Coll. University Center, Mich.) Re- 
Site on-sensitization and discrepancy 
роп and official report of illness. Journal of 
к» 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 161—166.—Anal 
n рога of medical visits and official reports of 
ne dic Да» for 20 repressors and 20 sensitizers. As 
of ref ed, official records showed a significant number 
а, errals for repressors, but not for sensitizers. Fewer 
оа reported medical visits than were officially 
mie Th while sensitizers accurately reported medi 
the 25 е discrepancy for the repressors and absence for 
ae nsitizers are consistent with the approach-avoid- 
End general defensive trait view of repression 
ом The significant number of referrals for the 
ү dd is discussed in terms of the psychophysio- 
al principle. (20 ref.)—Author abstract. 
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9182. Burt, Cyril Й 
9 „ Cyril. (0. London, England) The menta 
chrerences between individuals. Occupational Psy- 
mology, 1970, Vol. 44, 141-141. Discusses OE. ith 
терага t and principles of applied psychology with 
Ое ао посеве ‘research in the area of individual 
symptor ces. The importance of physical and men! 
acteristics is discussed emphasizing intellectual char- 
Tegard ik inborn abilities, and general intelligence WI 
in intelli the latter. The consequences which variations 
educati igence have for educational administration ani 
рш guidance are noted. Societys role for 
а ilities s and guiding individuals according to their 
Psych i is discussed. It is suggested that the practical 
of оз consider “general factors.” taking account 
is ge ndividual's general intellectual ability as well as 
neral emotionality—P. Hertzberg. 
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9183. Guilford, J. P. (Р.О. Box 1288, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) Some misconceptions of factors. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 392-396.—Notes that R. 
Thorndike (see PA, Vol. 43:9755) and L. Cronbach have, 
by simple procedures of averaging coefficients of 
intercorrelations, attempted to determine whether new 
proposed abilities in the structure-of-intellect model are 
distinct from intellectual abilities of traditional types as 
in IQ scales, and even whether they are sufficiently 
distinct from 1 another to justify separate measurement. 
An example is presented which shows that the picture of 
structure-of-intellect abilities cannot be derived merely 
from averages of correlation coefficients. Unexpectedly 
large intercorrelations can be accounted for by the fact 
that most tests are not univocal. Considerable value is 
pointed out for differential measurement along the lines 
of structure-of-intellect abilities Journal abstract. 

9184. Yurkevich, V. S. (Inst. of General & Educa- 
tional Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Izuchenie ob- 
shchel odarennosti za rubezhom. [The study of 
intelligence abroad.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 
17(4), 154-163.—Reviews major theoretical views on 
intelligence since Binet. (67 ref.) 
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9185. Durnin, John Н. (U. Pennsylvania) Assessing 
behavior potential: A comparison of three methods. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


32(12-A), 6806. 
9186. Eisenman, Russell & Grove, Michael S. (Temple 
ic differential 


expres: feren › 
lvgons on semantic differential scale: 


differential ratings, ; CC 1 
finding and provided insights into 


lexity, simplicit. н 
compie on Dona tent with reported instances of 


creative cios TOU S 
with the view that self-ratings, as utilize езе 
investigation, do not accurately indicate creativity. 

f creative behavior, itself a 


evidence of being related to other 


f creati: 
тейт. Harnad, Stevan R. (New Jersey Bureau of 


9187. 2 
i & Psychiatry, Princeton, N.J.) 
а Senn ie and the nondominant 


teral, saccadi 

СМИ ре or Skills, 1972(Арг), Vol. 
1 eye movements of 1 
ors and 24 mathematics graduate 


students during an n Oy eae 
1 cting used mor : 
УШ, es 8 е rated as more creative than the 


ed right. Among 20 laymen 
Jeft-movers had higher Rem: 
and made more extreme 

right-movers. 


hemisphere may 

i Mark E. (Catholic U. of America) A 
е Siege ational n to facilitate creative 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 


Vol. 32(12-A); 6819. 


Results suggest E 
be implicated in creativity.—Journal 
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9189. Sliker, Gretchen P. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Creativity of adults in light of Piagetian theory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6819. 1 

9190. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Predictive 
validity of "bonus" scoring for combinations on 
repeated figures tests of creative thinking. Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 167-171.—Hypoth- 
esized that scoring for number of combinations of circles 
and number of circles used in combinations on the 
repeated figures task of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking is valid for predicting creative achievement. Ss 
were 144 25-31 yr. old adults tested 12 yr. prior to their 
follow up in 1971. Original test records were scored for 
number of syntheses and number of circles used in these 
syntheses on the circles test. Indexes were developed for 
number of post-high school creative achievements, 
quality of peak creative achievements, and creativeness 
of future aspirations. Rs between the predictor and 
criterion variables ranged from .39-.54 and averaged .45 
(р < .01).—Journal summary. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


9191. Golfried, Marvin R, & Kent, Ronald N. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Traditional versus behav- 
loral personality assessment: A comparison of 
methodological and theoretical assumptions. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 409-420. 
—Examines the traditional and behavioral approaches to 
the prediction of human behavior with Tespect to such 
underlying assumptions as the basic conception of 
personality functioning, the selection of test items, and 
the interpretation of responses. Whereas traditional tests 
of personality involve the assessment of hypothesized 
personality constructs which, in turn, are used to predict 
overt behavior, the behavioral approach entails more of 
a direct sampling of the criterion behaviors themselves. 
In addition to requiring fewer inferences than traditional 
tests, behavioral assessment procedures are seen as being 
based on assumptions more amenable to direct empirical 
test and more consistent with empirical evidence. The 
available research findings on the comparative predictive 
ability of the 2 approaches similarly suggest that the 
behavioral orientation is a potentially useful approach 
toward the construction of assessment procedures that 
can more accurately predict human behavior. (49 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9192. John, Diethard & Keil, Wolfgang. (U. Münster, 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Selbsteinschátzung 
und Verhaltensbeurteilung. [Self-image and behavior 
assessment] Psychologische Rundschau, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
23(1), 10-29.—Administered a German version of the 
CPI and a 7-step self-evaluation scale testing the same 
limensions as the inventory to 124 adult Ss to investigate 
he effect of the self-image on questionnaire responses. 
Results indicate that questionnaire Tesponses serve as 
ehicles for confirmation or rejection of hypotheses 
vhich agree or disagree with the self-image of an S. A 
onsideration of the self-image is therefore necessary in 
uilding theories about questionnaire data—W. J. 
Coppitz. 

,9193. Strong, Stanley R. & Gray, Bonnie L. (U. 
Ainnesota) Social comparison, self-evaluation, and 
hfluence in Counseling. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
hology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 178-183.—After self- 
ating their creativity, 50 female undergraduates were 
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randomly assigned to 4-person creativity testing sessions 
where their “scores” (predetermined) were announced to 
the group after each of 6 subtests. 1 S received either 
higher or lower scores than the other 3 Ss. Results show 
that Ss adjusted their posttest ratings to reflect their 
relative test performances. 1 wk. later the scores were 
interpreted in individual interviews using a large norm 
group. Ss’ postinterview ratings corresponded to their 
score placement in the norm group. Results demonstrate 
the influence of test scores on self-ratings and suggest 
several variables controlling the effects of social com- 
parisons. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9194. Vallašeková, Maria. (Comenius U., Inst. of 
Psychology & Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Prehl'ad vymedzenia pojmu záujem a metódy 
merania záujmov. [Interests and their measurement.] 
Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty Univerzity 
Komenského, 1969(Feb), Vol. 20(9), 85-97.—Considers 
that an important, though not yet entirely clarified 
question in the sphere of interest, is the position of 
interests, or the position of the interest substructure 
within the framework of the personality. The scope of 
the definitions of interests is reflected in the variety of 
the methods used for their measurement. The predom- 
inant method is that of the answer sheet. The E. Strong, 
G. Kuder, D. Super, and A. Jurovsky’s interest inven- 
tories are discussed, (Russian & German summaries) (28 
ref.)—English summary. 


Inventories 


9195. Dillnbergerová, Yvonna. (Comenius U., Inst. of 
Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Eysenckov 
osobnostný dotazník EPI. [Eysenck's EPI answer 
sheet.] Psychologica: Zborník Filozofickej Fakulty Univer- 
zity Komenského, 1969(Feb), Vol. 20(9), 141-145.—Ob- 
tained the average scores of 356 students on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. Study at the university and 
increasing age tended to elevate scores on Extraversion 
and lower Lie scores. In comparison with English 
students, Ss had higher Neuroticism and lower A 
version scores. (Russian & German summaries)—Englis 
summary. 

9196. Dillon, Stephen V. (U. Denver) A validation 
study of the Kinch Self-Image Inventory Did 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7085. 


Projective Techniques 


Rorschach Test 
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9197. Balla, Waltraud. ans-Zulliger House, Psy- 
chiatry & Psychology Div. Belin W. Germany) Satzer- 
ganzungstest bei Verwahrlosten: Ein Beitrag ed 
Psychopathologie der Verwahrlosung. ucc 
Completion Test in predelinquents: A contribution 
the psychopathology of predelinquency.] Praxis Xl 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Nov), tio F 
20(8),279—284.—Administered a sentence comple e 
test with 26 sentences to 102 Ss 14-18 yr. eae 
neurotic, 26 predelinquent, 12 neglect-symptom d 
pitalism" cases, 13 brain-damaged). The test senten at 
referred to relationships with the social MERE 
emotional personality factors, and plans for the fu 
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Sentence completion by the 4 psychiatric classifications 
differed somewhat (brain-damaged Ss showed less 
differentiation and self-criticism, predelinquents more 
aggressiveness, cases of hospitalism more disturbances of 
the self and of social contacts, and the neurotics more 
feelings of failure), but the tests seemed to reflect the 
common problems of maladjusted adolescents rather 
than to differentiate clearly among the groups. (18 
re)—H. A. Euler. 

9198. Barinbaum, Lea. (52 Derech Науат, Haifa, 
Israel) Role confusion in adolescence. Adolescence, 
1972 (Spr), Vol. 6(25), 121 —127.— Presents an essay on the 
concept of role confusion which characterizes certain 
adolescent delinquent. and psychotic episodes. 2 case 
Pe of Israeli adolescents are provided as illustra- 

IS. 

9199, Burnell, George M. & Foster, Tiah A. (Kaiser- 
Permanente Medical Center, Santa Clara, Calif.) Psy- 
chosis with low sodium syndrome. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1313- 
ое that patients hospitalized for medical 
illnesses may develop a low sodium syndrome due either 
to sodium depletion or to the presence of an inappro- 
pose secretion of antidiuretic hormone. This can be 
urther aggravated by a low sodium diet and can lead to 
àn acute psychotic reaction. An illustrative case report is 
ре еее and discussed. It is emphasized that psychi- 
hie consultants should be alert to this possibility and 
jus d recommend appropriate electrolyte replacement 

Din ment for the psychosis.—Journal abstract. 
gene: Gottschalk, Louis A. (U. California, Medical 
Ms gol ‚ Irvine) An objective method of measuring 
psy ological states associated with changes in 
SM function: Content analysis of verbal behavior. 
a а Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 33-49.—De- 
ра new method for objectively recording and 
in hen emotional and cognitive changes in human Ss 
s S natural or experimental variations in neural 
jene ave occurred. The method involves the content 
pM of tape-recorded and transcribed speech, by 
erouieians trained to follow validated scales of a variety 
Дүр оне! dimensions. Well-tested scales аге 
cat е for measuring the magnitude of, e.g» anxiety, 
Ee outward, hostility inward, social alienation- 
Sal disorganization (schizophrenic syndrome), c08- 
pose x intellectual impairment, capacity for con- 
fal human relations, achievement strivings, health- 
ущ and dependency. A review of numerous 
he ‘physiological, psychobiochemical and psycho- 
Barinacological studies is provided to illustrate the 
RE usefulness of the procedure in various kinds of 

8 em in the neurosciences. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Hos 1. Hartocollis, Peter. (С. F. Menninger Memorial 
Wee ор Кап.) Time аз a dimension of affects. 
19720. of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
hs 1ап), Vol. 201), 92—108.— Discusses psychological 
affects an essential factor determining the quality of 
one’s. s Affects, e.g., anxiety or depression are related to 
Toe of inadequacy within a time perspective of 
affect or past. Similarly, joy ог elation are positive 
lovee EE one's sense of adequacy with reference 
painful or imaginary events, future ог past. Affects, 
relation and pleasurable, can be placed in a cognitive 
cones involving subjective adequacy along the 
mary, m of experiential time. (35 ref.)—Journal sum- 
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9202. Herzka, Heinz S. (Child Psychiatry Services, 
Zurich, Switzerland) Ansátze zu einer dialogischen 
Anthropologie des Kindes: 11. [Beginnings of a dia- 
logical anthropology of the child: IL] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
20(7), 253-257.—Argues that child psychiatry should not 
evaluate psycholo; ical theories of the child in their 
various. details, but rather should inquire into which 
theoretical principle is guiding data gathering and 
interpretation. 2 principles are possible: the dialectic 
principle where the opposites are incompatible, exclu- 
sive, and competing, and the dialogical principle where 
the opposites are compatible and complementary. In 
science, dialectic thinking has been predominant. Hu- 
manistic psychology seems to offer the possibility of a 
new theory foundation. (18 геѓ.)—Н. A. Euler. 

9203. Jennings, A. N. (Marsden Hosp., Westmead, 
New South Wales, Australia) The mentally retarded, 

tic child. Australian Journal of Mental Retar- 
dation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1(5), 145-149.—Discusses di- 
agnosis, management, and treatment of 3 types of 
combined retardation-psychosis in children. It is noted 
that a child may be both psychotic and mentally 
retarded when there is a common cause, or when the 
psychosis is an additional or secondary complication. 
will depend on diagnosis. 
The primary mentally retarded child may be poorly 
physically endowed, clumsy, dysplastic, with neurolog- 
ical defects, poor percepi bility. 
primary psychotic child may have no neurological signs, 
and abundant energy.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9204. Johnston, Benjamin C. (Chattanooga, Inc., 
Psychiatric Services, Tenn.) "Total life” rehabilitation 
the mentally retarded blind person. New Qutlook 
for the Blind, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(10), 331-333, 336.—The 

Services for the Blind and the Orange 

the Retarded in Chattanooga under- 

j i the qualitative and 
the mentaly and 
retarded blind in Tennessee. A "total life" 


‘all | 
pec) flexible environment helped in furthering 


approach and 


the training of T 
educational and vocational problems.—M. 


9205. , Stanislau, et al. (Paulista Coll. of 
Medicine, Sao Paulo, Brazil) Syndrome de Apert: 
Estudo Multi-disciplinar. 


Acrocefalosindactilla: iti r 
[Apert’s Syndrome: Acrocephalosyndactilia: A multidis- 
ciplinary study.] Revista Brasileira de Deficiéncia Mental, 

1970(Jul), Vol. 5(3-4), 5-11. 
9206. Marquis, Kent H., Cannell, Charles F, & 
André. (U for Social Research, 


‚ Michigan, Inst. 
Survey Research Center) Reporting health events in 
household interviews: Effects of reinforcement, 
question length, and reinterviews. Vital & Health 
ics, Series 2, 1972(Mar), No. 45, 


Statistics, 
effects of interviewer reinforcement, length 


i i d responde: 
xc E ў of respondent reports of health 


method. 404 17 Tide adis 
iie а ith information obtained from 


ews in different ways were mediated by the 


cational level. 
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reinforcement increased the accuracy of reports from 
respondents who had not completed high school and had 
the opposite effect for those who had. Longer questions 
increased the accuracy of reports from those who had 
finished high school and had the opposite effect on those 
who had not. In the reinterviews of 205 Ss, the more 
educated group reported more accurately while the less 
educated group did not improve. Some hypotheses 
accounting for these results are discussed. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

9207. M. Frederick T. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Integrating psychiatric research with clinical 
training: N = 1. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 154(3), 206-212.—To increase the 
usefulness of psychiatric research to clinical practice, 
methods for studying subjective changes over time 
within an individual should be further developed. The 
utilization of these methods during clinical work with 
individual patients might enhance scientific thinking in 
psychiatric practice. Through predicting outcomes and 
measuring variables that might influence changes in their 
individual patients, psychiatric residents can evaluate the 
effectiveness of their clinical procedures and also learn 
research strategies. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9208. Minoletti, Alberto; М: Juan; Ifland, 
Susana, & Naser, Sergio. (Regional Hosp., Antofagasta, 
Chile) Programa intercomunitario de neurosis. Un 
modelo tentativo de prevención secundaria en 
adultos. Comunicación preliminar. [Intercommunity 
program for neurosis: A tentative model of secondary 
prevention in adults: Preliminary communication.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 18(1), 15-21. 

9209. Murphy, Dennis L. & Weiss, Richard. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, 
Bethesda, Md.) Reduced monoamine oxidase activity 
in blood platelets from bipolar de patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 

1351-1357.—Compared. cellular MAO activity in 2 
groups of depressed patients, 1 with (bipolar) and 1 
without qnonbipalar) a history of mania. MAO activity 
in blood platelets is significantly (45%) lower 


ebaum, Henry. (Health 
Rockville, Md.) 
Ethical issues in Psychiatric follow-up studies. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 
1358-1362.—Presents empirical data on actual ethical 
problems encountered during a follow-up study of 23 


is discussed. It is Suggested that many difficulties now 
encountered in behavioral research can be avoided by 
improved confidentiality of hospital records, acquisition 
of patients’ consent regarding possible follow-up contact, 
and well-planned studies in which ethical problems are 
more fully ора beforehand.—Journal abstract. 
п vid E. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Training Psychiatrists in 
mental retardation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(May) Vol. 128(11), 1443-1445.—Reviews some 
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approaches to training psychiatrists in mental retar- 
dation and describes a program begun in the District of 
Columbia to provide consultation for mental retardation. 
In addition to teaching the physical aspects of retar- 
dation, this program attempts to incorporate training in 
family *interaction and its relationship to the social 
environment. The resident sees the retarded child not 
only as a genetic product, but also as he affects and is 
affected by his interpersonal environment.—Journal 
abstract. 

9212. Rave-Schwank, Maria. Gruppengespráche 
mit Jugendlichen und Erziehern in einem Fürsor- 
geerziehungsheim. [Group discussions with juveniles 
and educators in a social-educational institution.] Grup- 
pendynamik, 1971(Dec), No. 4, 423-434.— Reports on 
group discussions held in an institution for 100 males, 
14-21 yr. old, who had been committed involuntarily or 
voluntarily through welfare authorities for 1 yr. resi- 
dence. Ss lived in 6 groups with 9 group leaders. 
Discussions took place once a wk. after supper on 
mutual problems, e.g., certain coercion for participation, 
hierarchical division of members, and absence of 
women. Fortnightly discussions with the educators 
concerned conflicts with the institution and among the 
membership. It is concluded that the climate of the 
institution plus other factors were unfavorable for 
therapeutic effect on the Ss, but discussions with 
educators relieved them of anxiety and served as an 
educational tool. (15 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

9213. Rutherford, William L. (U. Texas) What is your 
DQ (dyslexia quotient)? Reading Teacher, 1971 (Dec), 
Vol. 25(3), 262-266.— Presents a true-false questionnaire 
based on common questions about dyslexia. Answers 
include a discussion of the research underlying these 
findings. The reader is asked to take the test and to 
determine the adequacy of his knowledge of dyslexia as 
judged by the findings of current research. (18 ref.)—P. 
D. Leedy. 

9214. Shearn, Charles R. & Fitzgibbons, David J. 
(Inst. of Living, 400 Washington St., Hartford, con 
Patterns of drug use in a population of youthful 
Psychiatric patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1381-1387.—Administered a 
questionnaire to 167 young psychiatric inpatients an! 
compared the results with those of a survey of 26, t 
college and university students. Psychiatric Ss uet 
far greater involvement with drugs, both in breadth ani 
in depth. Since there were strong tendencies towar " 
using a wide variety of drugs and toward wt 
long-term use, the life-style of a great many of these : 
Probably includes a chronic dependency on drugs 
—Journal abstract. ё 

9215. Sperber, Michael A., Salomon, Lucy; Collins 
Mary H., & Stambler, Morris. (Harvard Medical Б oY 
Boston, Mass.) Childhood schizophrenia and 47, | 
Klinefelter’s syndrome. American Journal of руш й 
1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1400-1408.—Derives 3 va 
ifiable hypotheses from a study of 4 case histories іи 
which childhood schizophrenia was associated rate 
Klinefelter’s syndrome. These are: (a) adult ur 
schizophrenics may have psychotic processes Hp tly 
in childhood. (b) A high percentage of children кере d 
diagnosed as psychotic may have Klinefelter’s syn Mu 
And (c) those with Klinefelter's syndrome may p 
increased susceptibility to schizophrenia. (35 ref.)— 
nal abstract. don; 

9216. Taylor, Е. Kráupl. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon 
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chological concept of disease. Psychological Medi- 
cine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 1(5), 356-364.—Analyzes and 
reviews terms utilized in the medico-psychological 
concept of disease. The logistics of class concepts, “class 
intension of diagnosed patienthood," logical and empir- 
ical classes, and concept of causality are discussed with a 
view towards finding a working “cluster” of entities 
which could aid in diagnosing and in overall under- 
non of the medico-psychological concepts.—H. 
eller. 

9217. Trautlein, Joseph J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Cleveland, O.) Disposition of neuropsychiatric 
patients at an isolated medical facility. Military 
Medicine, 1972(Jan), Vol. 137(1), 29-30.—Discusses 
idiosyncratic difficulties encountered in the disposition 
of neuropsychiatric patients seen in an isolated military 
facility. Special problems were seen as accruing depen- 
ding on whether the individuals being presented were 
military personnel, adult dependents, dependent minors, 
or retired. In most cases dispositions were made to 
psychiatric facilities not associated with the military.—G. 
A. Сит. 
aulis Ullman, Kenneth C. & Groh, Robert H. 
(9 eorgetown University Hosp. Washington, D.C.) 
E Canon and treatment of acute psychotic 
D secondary to the usage of over-the-counter 
ove preparations. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
ойе рг), Vol. 128(10), 1244-1248.—Discusses the 
Esel of differentiating between a toxic psychosis 
caos y ingestion of over-the-counter sleeping medi- 
enlist containing scopolamine, and a schizophrenic 
tol се а experience with 36 emergency cases of this 
сре мі іп ап 8-mo period at one hospital is reported. 
mates gt uice case histories, and thin-layer chro- 
the Жз у were used for diagnosis. Urinalysis revealed 
Жыны one of at least 2 ingredients of over-the-counter 
опуса medications іп 10 patients. Im injections of 
DR UR salicylate reversed the toxic psychosis 
hee ec to be the result of the scopolamine content ın 

preparations.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


m e Donald, John. (HM Remand Centre, Risley, 
сира ) Psychologists in the prison service. Ос- 
puonal Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 237-243.—With the 
applied, ff describing how prison psychologist's skills are 
of the p descriptions are given of (a) the primary purpose 
узы Prison system, (b) present pressures on the prison 
struc, ап (с) personnel resources. The organizational 
trainin, е of prison psychologists is described, as 1s staff 
research and support, work with individual prisoners, ап 
system is Noting that primary output in the prison 
Personalit measured in terms of the influences оп the 
Biss fun y and behavior of individuals, the psycholo- 
Sibility hehe is seen as a peripheral one, his respon- 
of maxi eing to insure his primary goal. The importance 
rüctu imizing personnel resources and organizational 
н is stressed. (24 геї.)—Р. Hertzberg. 
«2220. Jantzen, Alice С. (0. Florida, Coll. of Hest 
Occupat rofessions) Some characteristics of female 
ational therapists, 1970: Ill. A comparison: 


Sti 


Fa 
culty and clinical practitioners. American Journal of 


_cupational Therapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 26(3). 150-154. 


13 nid 135 full-time female faculty members wi 
-time female clinical practitioners in occupational 
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therapy. Significant differences were found in median 
age, marital status, type of basic professional education, 
and level of education. It is suggested that in order to 
insure both quality care to patients and quality education 
for students, alleviation of the present imbalance of the 2 
groups should be considered.—Journal abstract. 

9221. Katchadourian, Herant. (Stanford U.) The 
psychiatrist in the university at large. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Mar), Vol. 154(3), 
221-227.—Presents an historical overview of the psy- 
chiatrist’s roles on the campus. A list of these roles 
includes therapy, prevention, research, teaching, medi- 
ation, and consultation. (18 ref.)—R. Denis. 

9222. Komorita, Nori I. (Wayne State U.) Self- 
concept measures as related to achievement in 
nursing education. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6809. 

9223. McKegney, F. Patrick. (U. Vermont, Medical 
School) Consultation-lialson teaching of psycho- 
somatic medicine: Opportunities and obstacles. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
154(3), 198-205.— Discusses deficiencies in the training 
and practice of psychosomatic medicine. Differences in 
the models used by psychiatry and general medicine and 
the relegation of psychosomatic medicine to the con- 
sulting phase of psychiatry account for this problem. 
Earlier and more intensive training to select groups in 
psychosomatic medicine and the elevation of this branch 
{о a department-wide function should improve the 
situation. (21 ref.)—R. Denis. biet 

9224. Miller, Paul R. & Tupin, Joe P. (U. California, 
Medical School, Davis) Multimedia teaching of intro- 
ductory psychiatry. "American. Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1219—1223.—Advocates the use 
of a multimedia teaching system, Systems Analysis Index 

for 2nd-yr psychiatry. SAID 

40-item inventory, used to illustrate symp- 
basic syndromes, with videotaped patient 
analysis of diag- 


the student an active participant, ani 
immediate feedback. Traditional methods are 


frequent i 
also used conjointly —Journal abstract. 
9225. Mittel, Neuman S. edfield State Hosp., 


Mass.) Perils of the foreign medical graduate in 


American psychiatry: The 
Amemiatric Society Task Force report. Massachusetts 


im because of 
pues to return to his native country after training, 
finds his БАШ, ee ei 
orth America. A series r j 
x order to alleviate the problems, including the estab- 


kinderpsychlatrischen Klinik. [The "p 
the child psychiatric с іпіс.] ИУ ogie 
ding to official guidelines of 
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“psychoanalytic treatment of mentally disturbed chil- 
dren and adolescents and the counseling of their parents 
and educators." A "psychagoge" is a psychoanalytically 
trained child therapist without university medical or 
Psychological training. At present, most work in edu- 
cational and parental counseling and in homes of 
problem children. The clinical *psychagoge" who works 
in child psychiatric institutions has the following 
functions: (a) treatment of children and counseling of 
parents as described in the guidelines, (b) participation in 
child-psychiatric therapeutic teamwork, (c) psychoana- 
lytic instruction of the personnel, and (d) therapeutic 
specialization in areas of child psychiatry.—H. A. Euler. 
9227. Rappaport, Julian & Chinsky, Jack M. (U. 
Illinois, Children's Research Center) Accurate empa- 
thy: Confusion of a construct. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 400-404.— Presents empirical and 
logical evidence to refute the C. Truax (see PA, Vol. 48: 
Issue 5) rejoinder to an earlier critique by the authors. It 
is argued that the construct accurate empathy is 
markedly confused. The accurate empathy scale is shown 
to lack discriminant validity, and its relationship to 
therapeutic outcome is considered. The meaning of 
ratings of empathy in the absence of client responses is 
uestioned. Finally, the use of repeated measurement of 
the same therapist is shown to be faulty on both 
statistical and design grounds and to yield spuriously 
inflated reliability coefficients. (17 ref.)—Journal ab- 


stract. 

9228. Réese, William С. (U. Arkansas, Medical 
Center, Little Rock) An essay on administration. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 
1249-1256.— Contends that knowledge of administrative 
theory and practice is important to psychiatrists in their 
clinical and educational activities. А useful body of 
administrative knowledge is readily accessible to psy- 
chiatrists and should be available to psychiatric resi- 
dents. Some models are presented, including empirically 
derived principles and partially tested practices. Q1 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9229. Romano, John. (U. Rochester, Medical School) 
Current trends in and graduate 
medical teaching. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
;—The author compares 
his own medical training and introduction to psychiatry 
with current medical school training, emphasizing the 
value of today's increase in clinical practicums. Further 


avoided.—R. Denis. 

9230. Russell, Roger W. Proyecto-progreso en 
psicología. [Project-progress in psychology.] Revista de 
Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(113), 
845-847.—Stresses the need for psychologists in all parts 
of the world to work to help solve the significant social 
problems of our times.—W. B. Haslam. 

9231. Scharf, Kathleen R. (Michigan State U.) 
Training of resident assistants and peer group 
members in the communication interactional pro- 
cess skills of empathic understanding of student 
Bec. and ent depth of self-exploration. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(J > р - 
А), 6169-6710. MAU OE see? 

..9232. Tamerin, John S. & Eisinger, Richard A. (Silver 
Hill Foundation, New Canaan, Conn.) Cigarette mE. 
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ing and the psychiatrist. American Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1224-1229.—Surveyed a 
random sample of 5,000 American physicians concerning 
their attitudes about smoking and their actual smoking 
behavior. Psychiatrists as a group were found to be the 
physicians with the highest prevalence of cigarette 
smoking and the least success in quitting. In contrast, 
internists were among the most successful. The баа 
suggest that this disparity is related not to differences in 
cognitive awareness of risk or in denial of personal 
vulnerability but to differences in the degree of difficulty 
anticipated in quitting, the example-setting role, and 
exposure to the consequences of smoking in their 
patients. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9233. Thayer, Louis; Peterson, Vincent; Carr, Earl, & 
Merz, Donald. (Eastern Michigan U.) Development ofa 
critical incidents videotape. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 188 191,—Describes 
the development of the videotape, “Critical Moments in 
Counseling,” utilizing the guidelines of the Missouri 
Diagnostic Classification Plan. The videotape consists of 
35 30-70 sec. simulated interview segments, Each 
segment contains a role-playing client revealing his 
problems to a counselor. The “standard interviewee” is 1 
of the unique features of the videotape. The videotape 
contains a number of distinctly different problems which 
counselors and other personnal involved in helping 
relationships face at various times in their careers, 
Implications and uses of the tape in counselor training 
and research are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9234. Truax, Charles B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada) The meaning and reliability of accurate em- 
pathy ratings: A rejoinder. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 397—399. — Presents сое Шу 
ments to J. Chinsky and J. Rappaport’s assertion t 
accurate empathy ratings reflect a quality other than tha! 
defined by the scale and to their suggestion e 
reliability estimates are in general inflated and may 5e 
related to the number of therapists being rated in a given 
study. Research evidence and arguments are presens 

at demonstrate that (a) the accurate empathy бє 
tends to measure what theorists and lay people in gener: 
think of as understanding vs. not understanding, 0) 
there is no relationship between the reliability estima 
per study and the number of therapists being rated, EM 
(c) the reliability estimates in most of the шше a 
appropriate and generally accepted as so by compe 
statisticians.—Journal abstract. ; dical 

9235. Whitehorn, John C. (Johns Hopkins Medica! 
School) The teaching of clinical psychiatry to тес 
ical students. Journal of Nervous & Mental Dise 28 
1972(Mar), Vol. 154(3), 180-185.— Discusses the їтїр 2; 
tance of giving and eliciting cooperation in an Nus 
increased medical specialization. Training in RET 
"cooperative arts" is usually left to the teaches 
clinical psychiatry. It is suggested that information 
enlightenment, and learning by doing are the best m 
of acquiring such knowledge.—R. Denis. Becker, 

9236. Wylan, Louise; Dolloff, Priscilla, & е 
Alvin. (Boston State Hosp., Neighborhood типу 
Center, Mass.) Training paraprofessional com al 0 
mental health workers. Massachusetts ed asses 
Mental Health, 1972(Win), Vol. 22). 18-29—Discver” 
the pros and cons of training given to 10 param са О 
sionals. Problems were especially notable in Фог aining 
job description. Practical rather than theoretica sitivity 
seemed to be best, especially in the beginning. Sen 
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training failed completely. Tailoring the program to the 
trainee’s individual backgrounds and needs could easily 
be overlooked. Practical suggestions garnered from 
mistakes are given.—A. Krichev. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


‚ 9237. Aberastury, Arminda. (2360 Copérnico, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Lenguaje verbal, paraverbal y no 
verbal en análisis de niños: Fantasias inconscientes 
y compulsión de repetición. [Verbal, paraverbal and 
nonverbal language in the analysis of children: Sub- 
conscious fantasies and repetition compulsion.] Revista 
de Psicoanálisis, 1971(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 471-500.—Dis- 
cusses techniques and observations unique to the 
psychoanalysis of children, noting that communication 
with children involves understanding a repertory of 
images which are equivalent to language and revealed 
through actions, symbols, play, words, and drawings. 
The analytic experience with a little girl seen at 16 mo., 5 
yr, and in adolescence is related to show the charac- 
teristics of distinct moments of analysis as well as the 
evolution of the analytic situation. With the S at 5 yr. of 
age, a technique is described in which the analyst read a 
story aloud, followed by interpretation of the text, 
images therein, and the associations made by the S. 
ass of the S at the 3 crucial stages in her life showed 
that her trouble was expressed by means of images, 
Words, actions, and drawings which necessitated the 
a reraton of paraverbal elements, i.e., timbre, 
thythm, and changes in voice as well as the content and 
grammatical structure of speech.—P. Hertzberg. 

ü 9238. Adams, Henry B., Cooper, G. David, & Carrera, 
mate N. (Area C Mental Health Center, Washington, 
a .) Individual differences in behavioral reactions 
di реуспаше patients to brief partial sensory 
5 pr vation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
a ), 199-217. —Exposed 30 male psychiatric inpatients 
Се few hr. of partial sensory deprivation (SD). 
Wien of pre- and posttreatment scores on а 
от rating scale and the WAIS indicates that 
р; luced symptoms and improved intellectual functioning 
Ж the predominant group trends, but some Ss showed 
stantial changes in opposite directions. Differences in 
reactions during and after SD were significantly related 
і pretreatment MMPI profiles. Symptom reduction was 
ee of characteristics quite different from those 
then у associated with prognosis for verbal psycho- 
BERT. Results suggest that many persons unlikely to 
illos it from traditional therapeutic procedures might 
aft w improved personality and intellectual functioning 

Roe exposure to SD. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Si 39. Alexander, Leo; Berkeley, Austin W., & Cohen, 
Which c L. (Tufts U., Medical School, Boston, Mass.) 
топ antidepressant for which patient? Psycho- 
si e: 1972(Јап), Vol. 13(1), 49-56.—"ECT favored 

m icantly the recovery of the psychotic and psychotic 
an erline patients with depressions hinging on the issue 
hin oss with guilt. Patients with neurotic depressions 

8 ee on the issue of power did least well with ECT. 
a © otherapy favored significantly the neurotic patients 

ifie the psychotic borderline patients. There were no 
the Vas in response to psychotherapy with respect to 
d ES er diagnostic categories. The tricyclics appeared 

e ect all subcategories equally without differentiation 
alo ееп psychotic and neurotic... MAO inhibitors 

ne and meprobamate/benactyzine alone appeared to 
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favor the neurotic depressions, The MAO inhibitors 
favored those depressions in whom the chief dynamic 
issue was power, while meprobamate/benactyzine fa- 
vored the groups in whom the chief dynamic issue was 
loss with and without guilt. The recovery rate achievable 
by meprobamate/benactyzine was significantly higher 
than that achievable by meprobamate alone. The 
combination of tricyclics with meprobamate/benacty- 
zine significantly favored the classical depressions 
....MAO inhibitors in combination with meproba- 
mate/benactyzine were significantly more effective than 
MAO inhibitors alone.”—Journal summary. 

9240. Andersson, Claes. Psykoanalys—Marxism. 
[Psychoanalysis—Marxism.] Nordisk Psykologi, 1971, 
Vol. 23(2), 166-173.—Advocates a Marxist рѕусћоа- 
nalysis. A quotation from W. Reich is given. (15 ref.)—P. 
Mylov. s: 

924]. Anzieu, Didier. Éléments d'une théorie de 
l'interprétation. [Elements of a theory of interpretation.] 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 
755-819.—Discusses the nature of the psychological 
apparatus which makes interpretation possible to the 
psychoanalyst. Problems of cure and types of psycho- 
analytic intervention are considered with regard to the 
different psychological sets of patient and analyst. 
Within the context of Freudian theory, 3 successive 
concepts of psychic structure and of change effected by 
the cure are described. The Ist concept is based on 5 
notions: (a) the reversibility of psychological transfor- 
mations, (b) conflict, (c) double inscription, (d) the 
economy of investments, and (e) the after-effect. The 
roles of conscious and subconscious thought, conscience, 
and the pleasure principle are related to interpretation in 
light of the Ist concept. In the 2nd concept, interpre- 
tation is seen as provoking the displacement of libinal 
investment. Verbal and nonverbal communication, 
counter transference, and theories of symbolism and 
anguish are discussed. The 3rd concept involves discus- 
sion of 2 principal themes: repetition compulsion and 
identification system, with reference to Kleinian theory. 
Theories, drawn from clinical material, relating to 
language and oral problems are also presented, e.g., 
separation of infant from breast and the pleasure 
principle.—P. Hertzberg. 

9242. Bale, N. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
discrimination training, guided practice and role- 

in modeling treatments designed to in- 


playing 
crease bidirectional verbal behavior in socially 
withdrawn males. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6752-6753. pe 

9243. Barande, Ilse. Les Сш ны а! Ше; 
rétation-surprise.” [Preambles to “surprise-interpre- 
Piane] RORE Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 34(5-6), 857-859.—Presents excerpts. from an 
analytic situation which show different possibilities for 
interpretation. Patient and analyst are seen as pursuing 
the same associative course until attaining an identity 


from a statement which is retained by one and pro- 
nounced from the other. The influence of common 


bonds, e.g., biological nature and cultur 


Spp Dei Jean. Les *inaffectifs." [Patients 
without affect.] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970 
(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 1183-1186.—Discusses cases In which 


1 able of supporting an affect can 
разли E рш ect in a listener even 


succeed in provoking this same аг Ё 
to the point of provoking an associated action from him. 


e, are discussed. 
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Problems of negative hallucination and projective enrich psychoanalytic material, 
identification mechanisms are considered toberelated to subconscious and descriptive n 


this phenomena. The application of techniques used in 


dream analysis is believed to be relevant for patients who Aires, Argentina) La primera sesión 
lack affect due to the type of secondary elaboration first Session of analysis.] Revista de 


71.—Discusses the dynamics of a patient who com- presented, the 
diagnosis of 


remembered a dream that he had forgotten. He also said 
that if he had not remembered the dream, he would have 


that he was awake led to his having a 2nd dream that he 


26(113), 711—741.— Presents Lacan's statements about Center, Bronx, 
psychoanalysis from a structuralist viewpoint. Many training requi 
analysts consider his views to be controversial. Symbol- Journal of Ne 
ism, wishes, liberty, and the tole of language are 154(3), 213-22 


discussed.—W. B. Haslam. 


Wolstein, Benjamin, (7 W. 96th St, New York, N.Y.) 
Notes on Sullivan’s approach to the science of man. 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(1), 64- 


ede UNS d affect in psychoanalysis i 
Scientific without involvement of the other Social and T A 


necessary, and therefore Sullivanian psychiatry can 
make а contribution. The con i cl 


t is 

a n traced from the work of Freud to the present. A: 

parataxic mode of experience are discussed. 2 examples considered in relation to the classical clinical struc ud 

hysteria and obsessional neurosis, Бопе рр e the 
osis and schizophrenia. The relations of affect, 


‹ ү th ус] 
sciences. One of the discussants amplifies 2 of the роза 


—M. J. Stanford. 

9249. David, Christian. Interprétation et affect. 
[Interpretation and affect.] Revue Francaise. de Psych- 
analyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 854-856.— Discusses the 


process of trying to make an affect appear behind a 
minifested affect. Interpretation of affect is believed to 
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experience relai 
-analyst dialogue held in the Ist session 
patient being a 22-yr-old female with 
athy of the hyste 


moderate psychop 
type. (15 ref.) —P. Hertzberg. 
9251. Ferster, C. B. (American U. 
analysis of clinical phenomena. 2: 
1972(Win), Vol. 22(1), 1-16.—De 
said that he was awake. The suggestion that he dreamed mentary roles of behavioral and [ 
Behavior theory provides ап object 1 
ge and a tool of analysis, while dynamic th 
cates the important things to describe. It is noted 
actual practices of therapy are sometimes Vi 
heories or the language about th 


ribes the compl 
hodynamic theory 
ive communicab 
langua 
Finally his “insomnia” disappeared, his dreams became indi 
abundant and available to analysis.” (7 ref.)J—J. Z. Elias. the 

9247. Corvez, Maurice. El estructuralismo de diffe; 


rent from the t| 
Jacques Lacan. [The structuralism of Jacques Lacan. therapies.—Journal 


9252. Goodrich, 


Wells. (Montefiore Hosp. & Medii 
N.Y.) Changes in child psychiat 
red by developmental-adaptive theo! A 
ous & Mental Disease, 1972(Mar), Vole 
0.—Discusses a shift in focus from 
d-child relation in child psychi і 
of the child in the апі 
Psychiatrists should broaden their approaches to 0 
all ages allowing for greater use of the developme 
Perspective in dealing with family interactions. 


9253. Green, André. L’ 


p e çaise de Psychana 
Science of man, cannot alone constitute a Science of man. — |14].. Co, 


one-to-one specialist-an 
9248. Crowley, Ralph M., Schecter, David E, & atry to considerations 


E 
affect. [Affect.] Revue Fran 
lyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 889 
һе main problem conce 
s whether affect not obom a 
the classical neurosis clinic should be treated k. 
ibly inadequate model, or whether this есте - 
pen to new clinical knowledge an n 
a new model which is not consistent Wi 


*. 
1 1 1 5 tis 
assical neurosis. The evolution of the notion of affec 1 | 
" 
А 


msiders that t 


possi 
area should be о 
creation of 


tic process, and the Oedipus complex afe 
pes of psychoanalytic session: 
dominant се type, Hrs 
tative „апа (с) the type ii 
оаа = analytic ae ү. 
theoretical hypotheses on the р arbe A 
sychic scheme is есас Heri k 
Нај Eugene. (245 E. а 
Stec of рае оп psychoanal 
l of the American Psych sens 
(exclusively? yeistinction is made between language Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 122-133. рс 
i icati i case histories in which insurance payment o n E 
fees served as gratification of basic исо oa the 
which in turn increased resistance. It is note итап 
Precise procedures of payment used by D E nce 
company also affect the ease and degree of г 


discussed. 3 
scribed: (a) the 


nant represen: 
and represen: 
discussion of 
.e, that part of the affect in the ps 


N.Y.) т 
treatment. Journa, 
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reinforcement. It is suggested that full payment in this 
manner, particularly, renders treatment more difficult 
—even impossible in the case of certain defensive 
structures.—R. Н. Hall. 

9255. Hau, Theodor F. (Inst. for Psychoanalysis & 
Psychotherapy, Freiburg, Switzerland) Zur indikation 
der psychotherapeutischen Behandlungsmethoden 
nach dem Befund. [Indications for psychotherapeutic 
treatment methods based upon diagnostic findings.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 197\(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 62— 
69.—Presents an overview of the main principles and 
guidelines for the choice of treatment method. With 
regard to psychotherapy, specific diagnosis and prog- 
nosis must be seen within a psychoanalytic framework. 
Both diagnostic and therapeutic interventions thus are 
analytically oriented. In Germany, there is a discrepancy 
between the required psychoanalytic orientation and the 
available number of psychoanalysts or psychoanalytica- 
lly trained psychotherapists.—W. А. Kouw. 

9256. Hertel, Richard K. (U. Michigan) Application 
of stochastic process analyses to the study of 
psychotherapeutic processes. Psychological Bulletin, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 77(6), 421-430.—Briefly describes the 
way in which methods currently used in psychotherapy 
process studies have not made explicit the processes 
purportedly being studied. A frame of reference is 
Suggested by which psychotherapy data can be organized 
in process terms. Markov chain analyses are discussed as 
à new methodological approach permitting a more direct 
study, of the actual processes in psychotherapy. An 
attempt is made to describe the Markov analyses in 
а! оша be understood by readers not ас- 
АА with stochastic statistics. (59 ref.)—Journal 
gus Hillman, James. (C. G. Jung Inst, Zürich, 
Saiterland) Three ways of failure and analysis. 
ошта! of Analytic Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 171), 
sues, Measured failures normatively, as a privation of 
die considering failure and success as polar oppo- 
И ће 3 ways of failure and analysis discussed are: 
^ ure in analysis, failure of analysis, and failure as 
nalysis. 
ги 058, Jorgensen, Gerald Т. & Hurst, James С. 
ee State U., Counseling Center) Empirical 
ab dii gation of two presuppositions in counseling 
1972 Reychotherapy. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
i (May), Vol. 19(3), 259-261.—Results indicate a high 
meee „ОЁ congruence between therapist and client 
рор роп of both their own and each other's personal 
Hs *m-solving adequacy. Both groups rated the ther- 
Pist as functioning more effectively than the client. 
Yow is Kaplan, Harold & Sadock, Benjamin J. (New 
ШАҢ, edical Coll, New York) The psychotic de- 
A 4 Ve: A clarified psychiatric syndrome with a 
S. treatment prognosis. Psychosomatics, 1972(Jan), 
gy a " (1), 34-40.— Presents the definition, epidemiolo- 
uc нез and clinical description of psychotic depres- 
om Differential diagnosis of this reaction is 
the ed. Treatment methods include electroshock 
Е ү drug therapy, and psychotherapy. Guidelines 
e ered for psychiatrists attempting psychotherapy 
| auch patients. “The psychotic depressive reaction 
good сп Tecently reclassified diagnostically and offers a 

Prognosis for treatment.” (24 ref.)—A. M. Gold- 


Stein, 
Klüwer, Rolf. (Sigmund Freud Inst., Frankfurt 


9260, 
^! Main, W, Germany) Uber die Orlentierungsfunk- 
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tion eines Fokus bei der psychoanalytischen Kurz- 
therapie. [On the orienting dier oe Monat 
psychoanalytic brief therapy.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1972 
(Oct), Vol. 24(10), 739-755.—Explains the technique of 
focal therapy and presents a case of examination anxiety 
as an example. According to a simile of Balint’s, the aim 
is to alter therapeutically the position of a tree trunk 
which obstructs the driftwood on a river (the acute 
conflict). At first, the "focus" is an anticipatory inter- 
pretative formulation by the transference, and counter- 
transference imparts concreteness to it. The scenic 
elements which enter the focus interpretation appear in 
variations which are produced by the patient's defense; 
they resemble manifest dream thoughts, the working 
through of which is thought to restore the latent thoughts 
to experiential realization.—English summary. 

9261. Kohler, C. & Carel, A. (St. Eugénie Hosp., 
Saint-Genis-Laval, France) L'encopresie: Impasse ou 
labyrinthe? [Encopresis: Impasse or labyrinth?] Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 497-508. 
—The symptom of encopresis is considered among the 
most difficult of problems to diagnose and treat 
encountered by the pediatric psychiatrist. 3 cases are 
presented to illustrate the variety of physical problems 
that may interact with psychological factors to release or 
continue patterns of involuntary defecation among 
children over 2 yr. old. Structural defects of the anus, a 
perineal abscess with fistula emerging behind the 
scrotum, and the occurrence of a megadolichocolon 
provide a physical basis for the emergence of psycho- 
logical problems based in faults in the primary mother- 
child relationship. These encopretic problems, although 
rare, are stubborn and do provide some special insight 
into the processes of increasing psychomotor control and 
libidinal development associated with normal growth in 
infancy. Psychotherapeutic intervention, combined with 
appropriate changes made in modifiable environmental 
circumstances, can lead to a successful management of 
pathophysiologic conditions after a limit has been 
reached in surgical or medical therapy. (53 ref.)—H. E. 
King. 
5262, Lesche, Carl. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Be- 
havioristisk kritik av psykoanalysen. [Concerning 
behavioristic criticism of psychoanalysis.] Nordisk Psyko- 
logi, 1971, Vol. 232), 154-159.— Logical empiricism is 
insufficient for an examination of psychoanalysis, either 
the pure and the therapeutic or the existential. The pure 
psychoanalytical process may be described as her- 
meneutic-dialectical, shifting between hermeneutic 
phases, with emphasis on understanding, and quasi- 
naturalistic phases, in which the analyst attempts to 
explain what neither the analysand nor the analyst 
understood. Because of the double character of psy- 
choanalysis, it is not possible to adapt the criteria of 
confirmation that are recommended by logical empir- 
icism to the natural or behavioral sciences. It is also 
erroneous to think that psychoanalysis is an explanatory 
psychology and existential psychology an understanding 
one. Psychoanalysis is both explanatory and under- 


ing. whereas existential psychology totalizes the 
Medos aspect. In psychoanalysis the efficiency of 
therapy is no criterion of the system of knowledge which 
justifies the therapeutic technique.—English summary. 
9263. Liberman, David. (2829 Santa Fe, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Rasgos de la verbalización y cualidades 
de las fantasías inconsclentes en pacientes adul- 
tos. [Features of verbalization and qualities of subcon- 
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scious fantasies in adult patients.) Revista de Psico- 
análisis, 1971(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 559—592.—Emphasizes the 
significance of paraverbal elements of verbalization in so 
far as they convey meaning. In these paraverbal elements 
support is found for the objectification of the qualities of 
unconscious fantasy. Considering the characteristics of 
verbalization, deductive inferences empirically founded 
in the analytic dialogue may be made, making use of 
tools provided by other disciplines. The paraverbal 
elements of verbalization have earlier roots than ver- 
balization, as a means of codifying concepts which 
cannot as yet be expressed through verbal speech. 
Moreover, scrutiny of the traits of verbalization relates to 
the question of overcoming of repetition compulsion 
detected through the serial study of fragments of 
dialogue. Repetition compulsion expresses itself as a 
serial succession of unconscious fantasies which, studied 
outside the context of the analytic session, allow the 
anlayst to extricate himself from a kind of iatrogenic 
interaction due to length of the psychoanalytic treat- 
ments, which causes an "adjustment" between therapist 
and patient. Repetition compulsion expresses itself 
through paraverbal elements containing specific types of 
unconscious fantasies, which appear in a serial and cyclic 
way in the course of the sessions. The detection of such 
cyclic succession leads to the use of therapeutic strat- 
egies, tractics, and techniques illustrated by clinical 
material.—English summary. 

9264. Major, René. L'interprétation comme lien 
symbolique. [Interpretation as a symbolic tie.] Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 
846-849.— Discusses the difference between construction 
and interpretation in order to show the logical nature of 
the symbolic tie which exists between representations 
with their diverse approaches. The use of surprise and 
construction interpretation is considered with regard to 
the importance attached to language vs. unconscious 
fantasy. The symbolic value associated with words, their 
sounds, and meanings is illustrated by an excerpt from 
the case history of a young female patient. It is believed 
that the psychic continuity which extends from sub- 
conscious fantasy to the work, and thus establishes a 
symbolic tie, offers criteria for an interpretation guided 
by logic suited to the psychoanalytic method.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

9265. Mannoni, Octave. (35 Ave. Ferdinand Buisson, 
Paris, France) A brief introduction to Jacques Lacan. 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(1), 97— 
106.—Lacan, leader of a group of psychoanalysts, has 
influenced analytic techniques and revived reading of 
Freud (to whom he turned for developing his theories) in 
France. His theory of the origin and concept of ego 
involves imaginary identification (mirror image). Ego in 
this sense does not deal with outer reality; the rela- 
tionship of the S to his own image creates illusions and 
tensions which are resolved by the element of language, 
to which Lacan attaches great importance. In the 
development of the ego he distinguishes 3 orders: 
imaginary, symbolic, and real. In the symbolic the child 
is able “to think” instead of being lost in the imaginary 
situation. The real order is only said not to mean external 
reality. The differentiation of these orders becomes 
significant in analytical practice where it is necessary to 
know in which of the orders the patient is speaking.—M. 
J. Stanford. 

9266. Moxnes, Paul. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Psychology, 
Norway) Personlighetsforandringer i klient-sentrert- 
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terapi. [Personality changes in client-centered therapy.) 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 23(2), 174-187.—The kind 
of personality changes that client-centered therapy 
accentuates must be considered as a development of 
existing, but unutilized resources in the person, rather 
than as changes in already established and utilized 
potentials. Most of the terms used in client-centered 
therapy to describe personality development can be 
subsumed under 3 criteria of successful therapy: (a) the 
client is no longer enslaved by the importance of 
significant others, (b) the client accepts himself and 
others, and (c) the client assimilates his organismic 
experiences, The fact that only conscious experiences are 
available for client-centered therapy indicates that only 
small changes take place in the deeper layers of the 
personality. If such changes do take place, advocates of 
client-centered therapy are without means to commu- 
nicate them, because they lack suitable constructs. (26 
ref.)—English summary. АМЫ 

9267. O'Connell, Walter E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Frankl, Adler, and spirituality. 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1972(Apr), Vol. 110), 
134-138.—Reports a paper given by the author, then 
President of the American Society of Adlerian Psy- 
chology, at the 1970 Alfred Adler Centennial. It is 
contended that Frankl misunderstands Adler and is aol 
justified in creating his “Third Viennese School ol 
Psychotherapy." Specifically, Adler's will to power, 
social interest, and use of humor in therapy М 
misunderstood. By power, it is stated, Adler did att 
imply raw aggression or crass force, but rather se Я 
esteem related to social interest. Social interest is nO! 
identical with social conformity, as Frankl pr 
Frankl’s "spirituality" is viewed as identical А 
Adlerian social interest—a striving toward completios 
that has very little to do with the theological meanings 
the term. While Frankl has attracted many clergy 5 
employing this term, it is alleged that he Б aa 
misinterpreted Adler's theory and that logother ed 
"offers no advances beyond traditional Adlerian PA 
chotherapy.” Frankl is seen as an orthodox er hes 
lectures to people, while Adler wanted clients to diso 
themselves through social interaction.—F. Har bus 

9268. Orfanidis, Monica M. (St. Raphael's МР 
Psychiatric Outpatient Clinic, New Haven, Son 
Children's use of humor in psychotherapy. dy of 
Casework, 1972(Mar), Vol. 53(3), 147-155.—A ju cho 
10 children's humor and laughter responses ein 
therapy interviews showed humor was a way 0! socia 
feelings of fear and aggression, of breaking Ws wio 
barriers, and of mastering one’s anxieties. ou A 
had a serious developmental impairment s S iei 
greatly reduced ability to enjoy and use hum 
tively.—M. W. Linn. Rd., Lon- 

9269. Schatzman, Morton. (50 Courthope pi mad- 
don, England) Kingsley Hall: The politics КА 
ness. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1971(Fal), rience 
107-121.—Describes a personal residence exp all, in 
and presents others’ descriptions of Kingsley ‘ott 
London, leased by the Philadelphia Associa wa place 
community that existed there is said to have тев expe- 
where troubled individuals could therapeutics y 1 
rience a tearingdown and rebuilding of the рег ера ” 
and resolution of personal problems leading to Eee ured 
It was reputedly a place where “lost souls ms chance 
by going mad among people who see madness “rebirth” 
to die and be reborn.” A case illustrates the 
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but not everyone experienced it. Descriptions of the 
prevailing permissive attitude, contacts with the neigh- 
borhood, and situations created by residents give a 
picture of life at the community. After expiration of the 
lease, similar households were established їп and around 
London.—M. J. Stanford. 

9270. Schioldborg, Per. (U. Oslo, Inst., of Psychology, 
Norway) Psykoterapi—noen metodiske 09 
teoretiske betraktninger. [Psychotherapy: Some meth- 
odological and theoretical considerations.] Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 23(2), 147-153.—Maintains that the 
theoretical framework of psychoanalysis makes it im- 
possible to specify the effective treatment variables in 
therapy. Existentialistic therapy is discussed as to its lack 
of orientation in the patient as an organismic being. 
Since emotional problems involve both the psyche and 
the soma, the therapist should incorporate the methods 
and principles laid down in the research work on 
emotional learning. Learning-oriented therapy enables 
the therapist to communicate directly with the sub- 
stratum for the somatic effects, and such communication 
should be considered of equal importance to the verbal 
part of psychotherapy.—English summary. 

9271. Singer, Jerome L. (11 Eastern Dr., Ardsley, 
N.Y.) Theoretical implications of imagery and fan- 
lasy techniques. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1971 
(Fal), Vol. 8(1), 82-96.—Surveys the varied uses of 
imagery techniques and divides the subject matter into 
Sections titled "towards a cognitive model of imagery," 
relation of theory to imagery techniques," and "im- 
plications for psychotherapeutic practice.” It is suggested 
that “once their assumptions and specifications are made 
explicit and related to ongoing laboratory research . . .,” 
these methods will offer numerous valuable aids for 
telieving emotional and physical stress. It is also pointed 
an that the evidence suggests a fuller use of imagery and 
ш capacities might augment the effectivenses 

In var ifi ef. |J. 
Stanford. ious specified ways. (41 ref.)— 
antes Sklansky, Morris A. (180 N. Michigan Ave., 
th icago, Ill.) Indications and contraindications for 
the psychoanalysis of the adolescent. Journal of the 
SM ee Psychoanalytic Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
x ), 134-144.—Reports the contents of a panel dis- 
шн held at the spring meeting of the American 
qe ehoanalytic Association, May 1971. Assessment of 
ifi ego capacities of an adolescent for participating ш 
cen Sy hoanalytic process was generally viewed as the 
бы ral problem. Specific concepts and problems dis- 
ae included: parental influence (good ог bad); 
= nsference readiness; meaningful motivation; realistic 
tae tations; and the role of psychotherapy vs: analysis. 
ФА Teported that few contemporary adolescents are 
hee to be analyzable, and that once in analysis a 

ety of techniques far beyond those used with adults is 
necessary —R, Н. Hall. A 
гук >, Sutherland, John D. (3 Gillsland Rd. Вап. 
posing 5с00апа) El psicoanálisis en la sociedad 
esIndustrial, [Psychoanalysis in postindustrial society.] 

ista de Psicoanálisis, 1971(Jul, Vol. 28(3), 611— 
our 7, Discusses the role of psychoanalysis in relation to 
Hobie, changing technological world and the unique 
dere it creates, e.g, mass media influence and 
and шоп. Changes are outlined in the areas of cultural 
ES ideoexistential values, industrial philosophies, and 
i... O8lcal strategies. The nature of postindustrial society 
examined regarding traditional ideas of personal 
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welfare services, and it is suggested that psychoanalysis 
should innovate to meet demands made by the con- 
temporary scene. (English summary)—P. Hertzberg. 

9274. Szalita, Alberta B., Sherman, Sanford N., & 
Witenberg, Earl С. (251 Central Park W., New York, 
N.Y.) The relevance of family interviewing for 
psychoanalysis. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1971 
(Fal), Vol. 8(1), 31-47.—Describes family work under- 
taken in order to learn what educational experiences 
might be missing from individual analytic sessions. The 
work was viewed as an opportunity to broaden profes- 
sional experience and narrow the gap between concep- 
tual framework and concrete experience. It is concluded 
that family interviewing helps to develop responsiveness, 
and increases the analyst's powers of observation and 
empathy, Some measure of bridging the mentioned gap 
was attained through empathic understanding, whereby 
empathy is regarded as the meeting place of experience 
and thought. Examples from single and conjoint inter- 
views are presented as documentation. The discussants 
agree, adding that “family sessions can teach us a 
healthy respect and greater comprehension for forces 
that are not readily detected in the individual session. 
They also suggest other ways for the analyst to bridge the 
gap, e.g., by reading the great literature, viewing drama, 
and leading a full life.—M. J. Stanford. — 

9275. Vosburg, Robert. (Dartmouth Medical School) 
Conjoint therapy of migraine: A case report. Psy- 
chosomatics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 61-63.—Describes a 
3-mo course of a 44-yr-old Jewish male college professor 
who sought treatment for chronic migraine. “Working 
with a cotherapist and focusing upon marriage pathology 
requires shifts from the customary, one-to-one stance of 
psychoanalytic psychotherapy. It entails attention to the 
here-and-now interchange in the therapeutic situation, 
more direct expression of feelings and opinions by the 
therapists ..-, and demonstration of a warm, equali- 
tarian relationship."—4. М. Goldstein. | : ; 

9276. Watson, Andrew S. (U. Michigan, Children's 
Psychiatric Hosp.) Levels of confidentiality In the 
psychoanalytic situation. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 156- 
176.—Reports the contents of a panel discussion held at 
the spring meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, May 1971. Issues of privileged information, 
confidentiality, and privacy as they relate to the 
analyst-analysand relationship were discussed. Legal; 
ethical, and professional considerations were presented, 
Emphasis was placed on the Lifschutz Case, with the S 
present, involving a legal dispute over attempts to force 
him to testify in court about a former patient—D. R. 
Marino. Г 

i „ (2420 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
5017, Wels d. earch: The modification of 
oanalysis. Journal of the American 
tion, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 177- 
ts of a panel oes athe hee ies 
i i e American Psychoanalytic 
pies ow 1970. Results of a research project, 
imi formulations about a patient's 


1 orted. Papers were presented on new 

em meon and on an pup dd O on 
j ient’: cessful analysis. 171 

project of the patient's suc iul d 


i erits of case 5 
focused on the relative mt aem 
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9278. Willi: Mary. (15А Buckland Crescent, 
London, Enzo) icc aie and failure in analysis 
Journal of Analytic Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
7-16.—Presents some Freudian and Jungian views on 
envy, and discusses relevant case material. It is con- 
cluded that patients suffering from primary envy had 
certain peculiarities in common: inability to retain an 
image; physical symptoms of the eyes, skin, and digestive 
system; learning difficulties, inability to enjoy; and 
reversal.—P. Federman. 


Therapeutic Process 


9279. Abraham, Georges. Hypothéses pour une 
recherche du “bon moment” de l'interprétation. 
[Hypotheses on seeking a "good moment" of interpre- 
tation.] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
34(5-6), 860-862.—Discusses the nature of patient- 
analyst relations which make interpretation possible and 
most advantageous. The relationship is regarded as 
polar: too great a distance impedes dialogue (e.g., 
associative freedom becomes uncoordinated delirium or 
jumps from 1 acting-out episode to another) and too 
close a distance becomes maintenance therapy. It is 
suggested that the patient's Ist transformations should be 
due as much to factors uninterpreted by the analyst as to 
his neutrality, giving rise to spontaneous transfer and 
establishing a dialectic circuit between uninterpreted 
action and that induced by interpretation.—P. Hertz- 
berg. 

$280. Bird, Brian. (11328 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, О.) 
Notes on transference: Universal phenomenon and 
hardest part of analysis. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1972(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 267- 
301.—Asserts that transference is a special mental 
quality, on a par with major ego functions, that has never 
been satisfactorily explained. The central importance of 
transference—and especially of transference neurosis 
—for analysis is stressed. The history of the concept is 
traced and its modern applications examined. The 
questions are raised (a) whether, as Freud suggested, 
transference might be the basis of all human rela- 
tionships; and (b) whether it might be involved in all the 


differentiating, integrative, and creative capacities of the 
ego.—R. Hall. 

9281. Burger, Marthe. L'interprétation chez une 
suicidaire. [Interpretation in the case of a suicidal 
patient] Review Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 34(5-6), 835-840.— Discusses the unique problems 
which confront an analyst treating a suicidal patient. The 
role and effect of silence and words designed to have 
Surprising or shock effects are noted. Suicidal impulses 
are considered to be of 2 different types: (a) anguish 
resulting from the inability to support relation to an 
object which has been totally idealized, and (b) revolt 
against a frustrating object. The case of a 19-yr-old 
suicidal female who successively demonstrated impulses 
from these 2 sources is presented. The S was a typical 
hysterical type with violent aggressive episodes. Com- 
munications with the S are reviewed and the importance 
of the countertransference is stressed.—P. Hertzberg. 

9282. Dettmering, Peter. Die Freigabe des 
Patienten als Problem des Arztes. [Releasing the 
patient: The therapist’s problem.] Praxis der Psycho- 
therapie, 1971(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 70-75.— Views the deci- 
Sion to terminate or continue psychotherapy from what 
is essentially a countertransference perspective. Caution 
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is advised on the dangers inherent in either perpetuating 
relationships with patients indefinitely, or terminating 
patients prematurely. Both decisions may be unproduc- 
tive in terms of the patient’s needs, especially when such 
decisions are based on tendencies or personality traits in 
the patient with which the therapist has not come to 
terms.—W. A. Kouw. \ 

9283. Dewald, Paul А. (4524 Forest Park, St. Louis, 
Mo.) The clinical assessment of structural change. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 302-324.— Describes the process 
of structural change as it occurs throughout the course of 
psychoanalysis. A distinction is made regarding the 
change in derivative vs. core psychic structures. The 
ongoing process of assessment of structural change is 
ep and clinical illustrations of change are 
presented.—Journal summary. 

9284. Eiguer, Alberto. Transferencia y contratrans- 
ferencia institucional. [Institutional transference and 
countertransference.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1972(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 43-49.—Suggests 
à study of the fantasies, attitudes, and sensations that 
patients feel toward permanent institutionalization, 
beyond traditional therapeutic transference and COREL, 
transference. It is argued that analysis of шй 
transference and countertransference will make t / 
patients’ stay in the hospital more effective by p 
easier for therapists to deal with crisis, and by all ope 
patients to adapt more easily to the institution. ( 
ref.)—V. A. Colotla. 

mA Kanzer, Mark. (120 East 36th St, New X 
N.Y.) Superego aspects of free association апе Ы 
fundamental rule. Journal of the American Psyc Dis 
alytic Association, IADE), Vol. 20(2), 240520058 А 
cusses the problem of the sketchy description Bers 
superego in the analytic process and the serious dH 
sequences for a balanced view of the then de 
procedure, which would include progressive ар bs аа 
tive as well as infantile trends. The relationship M (31 
the fundamental rule and the superego are explored. 
tef.)—Journal summary. i U. 

9286. Kepecs, Joseph G. & Wolman, Ri 
Wisconsin, Medical School) Preconscious pore 1972 
of the transference. Psychoanalytic Quarter 
(Apr), Vol. 41(2), 172-194.—Conducted ane atents 
study on perception of transference in whic! Rx t 
in psychotherapy were tachistoscopically кр another 
picture of the therapist, a blank, and a picture оз ДЕ 
person of the same sex and appronimale seer ‘at 
therapist. The stimuli were all below th mie i 
conscious recognition. In response to each us drawing; 
was asked to make a drawing; associate to es initial 
make another drawing, an elaboration of MATE 
picture, and associate to it. Comparison betwee rand later 
done near the beginning of the therapy sessione tn ns 
ones suggested that the initial preconscious ре sessions. 
of the therapist tend to persist through js advanced. 
Other psychoanalytic formulations are also 
14 ref.)J—J. Z. Elias. З 
: 9287, Lambert, Kenneth. (11 Park Vila nsfer- 
London, England) Transference/coun А if ‘Analytic 
ence: Talion law and gratitude. fauna ses the 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 31-50.— ference d 
development of the concept of coniecta sychology* 
assesses Racker's contribution to analytical Р! i position 
The nature of the analytical framework, рге scribed 
of the analyst, and countertransference are 
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and illustrated by case histories, It is noted that the work 
amplifies and personalizes Jung’s analogies and descrip- 
tions of Patient X Analyst interaction.—P. Federman. 
9288. Loewald, Hans W. (65 Trumbull St, New 
Haven, Conn.) Freud’s conception of the negative 
therapeutic reaction, with comments оп instinct 
theory. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 235-245.—Reexamines 
Freud’s conception of the negative therapeutic reaction, 
especially in terms of instinct theory. A reformulation of 
instinctual drives is proposed in which they are organized 
Шш interactions within the primitive mother-child 
nitary psychic field rather than being constitutional 
BRE nis implies that the prevalence of self-destruc- 
шке M something to do with particular inter- 
bos he primitive environment.—Journal sum- 
9289. Luzes, Pedro. La valeur de l'interprétation. 
DA. ШО КЫ УГУЗ SU EE de DE 
, 19 ep) Vol. -6), .—Considers 
hg secre a gained by interpretation of transfer is one 
Through jn [рош factors in the psychoanalytic сиге. 
KA pre ation, the analytic process becomes à 
ШАН one in which illusion is replaced by actual 
Rees ge so that the patient is able to distinguish 
(ENSE Eod before and after" analysis. The quest 
MCI UA in psychoanalysis is believed to be fur- 
E еп interpretations and by fostering a 
ЖЫ viii ois М.Е Name, Teres M 
бе А тепе . (О. 
dn piod of therapist confrontation on sub- 
ha Пк EM MM behavior during the 
chology, 19M. erview. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
ТМ ау), Vol. 19(3), 196-201.—Studied the 
[33008 and 32 pe recordings of therapists classified as 
Gio A oy facilitators by 2 experienced raters. 
Psychiatrie е 23 mildly-disturbed students and 33 
self-explorati patients. The relative change in client 
positive n, pa and therapist levels of accurate empathy, 
confront ERT , and genuineness after therapist-initiated 
effect Ae Чоп were assessed. Although the absolute 
Were significant pe appeared to be minimal, there 
of high: and T ifferences in the relative change scores 
function K ow-facilitative therapists, particularly as a 
erally ER cient categorization. Low facilitators gen- 
and Чг significantly more than high facilitators, 
patients калу. лге with student-clients than with 
2 + abstract. 
УД Мохе, Norah. (30 Devonshire Pl, London, 
пита! of 4 tor Xrenstorences anxiety and change. 
515652 pie nalytic Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17), 
regressed scribes an incident in the analysis of a 
ОШАЙ ern and examines the transference and 
nce. 
Argentina a Joel. (1476 Anchorena, Buenos Aires, 
miento dal n enfoque metodológico del estableci- 
ishment гелецасга: [Methodological focus on estab- 
(ш), yas the setting] Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1971 
Overall sor '8(3), 593-610.— Discusses the notion of an 
analytic сер which becomes the constant іп the 
Setting up while the process remains variable. The 
e Ts to those stipulations, explicit and implicit, 
analyst ше a minimum of interference with patient- 
realization PRSE as well as the maximum utility for the 
lements 3 of diagnoses and/or prognoses. The constant 
(b) those AS seen as (a) those which govern treatment, 
ependent on the analyst and his context, and 
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(c) those relative to the patient-analyst relationship. The 
idea is developed that the setting possesses a eom 
regularity with a minimum stability necessary for growth 
of the analytic process. Discussion involves a meth- 
odological study of 2 temporal aspects of the analytic 
session: its phases (opening, development, and close), 
and the ubiquity among weekly sessions. The "normali- 
zation" of the analytic process and of the transferential- 
countertransferential ties are seen as happening when the 
structure of the setting is formed or when those variables 
which have become constants continue functioning as 
such and remain fixed throughout the analysis. (19 
геѓ.)—Р. Hertzberg. 


Group Therapy 


9293. Heckel, Robert V. (U. South Carolina) Pre- 
causal thinking as a criterion of therapy choice. 
Psychiatric Forum, 1971(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 22-26.—De- 
scribes an attempt to develop an explanatory theory and 
a technique for aiding the group therapist in assigning 
children to verbal or action-centered groups. The 
relationship between precausal thinking and the inability 
to function in a verbal therapeutic relationship is 
discussed. Preliminary data and an assessment scale are 
described. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

9294. Kutter, Peter. Aspekte der Gruppentherapie. 
[Aspects of group therapy.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 24(10), 721-738.—Surveys the most significant 
approaches to a theory of group therapy. Following 
Hofstaetter, group dynamics is distinguished from group 
therapy. Bion’s concept of the working group and the 
regressed group is outlined. The following perspectives 
are offered as an interpretative framework for thera- 
peutic work with groups: the group (a) as a model of the 
family, (b) as a metapsychological model (group anal- 
ysis), (c) as a social field for growth and crises of the 
personality (according to Erikson), and (d) as a medium 
for the enhancement of communication with the specific 
task of strengthening the ego-integrity of the group. (47 
ref.)—English summary. 

9295. O'Connell, Ralph A., Golden, Janet M., & 
Semonsky, Charles J. (St. Vincent's Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Which adolescent stays in group psycho- 
therapy? Adolescence, 1972(Spr), Vol. 6(25), 51-60. 
—Analyzed records of 50 Ss offered group psycho- 
therapy during psychiatric hospitalization. Results show 
that those who attended 2 or less sessions tended to have 
low-normal IQ, poor verbal skills, acting-out behavior, 

ious hospitalizations, compared to Ss 


and frequent previ ‹ à 
who remained in 10 or more sessions. Ss using group 


therapy the most tended to have poor family situations. 

9296. Parker, Rolland S. (50 W. 98th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10025) Poetry as a therapeutic art. In J. J. Leedy 
(Ed. "Poetry therapy: The use of poetry in the 
treatment of emotional disorders." (See PA, Vol 
44:12744) 1-10.—Contends that within the context of 
psychoanalytic and aesthetic theories, poetry and music 
create a vehicle for group interaction by enhancing 
creativity, emotional expressivity, insight, empathy, | and 
catharsis. A strategy of group psychotherapy utilizing 
poetry is proposed concerning (a) the therapist's obli- 
gation, (b) resistance and inflexibility of behavior, (c) the 
distinctive variability and interaction qualities of groups, 
and (d) optimal therapist characteristics. Principles for 
therapist activity are suggested, e.g., training of patients 
within an appropriate emotional climate. (38 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 
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9297. Regestin, Quentin R. & Howe, Louisa P. (Peter 
Bent Brigham Hosp., Boston, Mass.) A psychotherapy 
group for skid-row alcoholics. Massachusetts Journal 
of Mental Health, 1972(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 4—24.—Presents а 
detailed account of a psychotherapy group for skid row 
alcoholics who had been hospitalized and expressed the 
desire to stop drinking. Numerous therapy excerpts are 
presented. Good success occurred once the group 
members began thinking socially rather than individ- 
ually. Suggestions and conclusions indicate the efficacy 
of group work in reaching many of these so-called 
hopeless alcoholics. (15 ref.)}—A. Krichev. 

9298. Rios, Ramon M. (U. Southern California) The 
comparative effects of tape-led, led, and leaderless 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 6769. 

9299. Sauter, Albert. (2B Killisfeldstr., Karlsruhe, W. 
Germany) Die Selbsterfahrungsgruppe in der 
Erziehungsberatung. [The self-experience group in 
parental counseling.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Aug), Vol. 20(6), 214-219.—Re- 
ports that group therapy with parents has shown that the 
Ss typically experience ambivalent feelings towards the 
group. This ambivalence is interpreted as being multiple 
and originating from a conflict between those desires 
that can only be fulfilled by the group, and those desires 
that can only be fulfilled in the absence of the 
group.—H. A. Euler. 

9300. Scott, James D. (U. Southern California) 
Comparative effectiveness of existential and behav- 
ioral group counseling in reducing pain appercep- 
tion in individuals experiencing chronic low back 
pain. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6770-6771. 

9301. Steiner, Jerome. (Columbia U., Coll. of Phy- 
sicians & Surgeons) Reflections on the encounter 
group and the therapist. American Journal of Occu- 
pational Therapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 26(3), 130-131.—Notes 
that an increasing number of therapists are becoming 
involved in encounter group experiences. While partic- 
ipation may aid in the process of becoming aware of 
many aspects of the self, the exclusive and blind use of 
this therapeutic model may result in therapist default on 
a contract with his client. The task of the therapist 
includes advice, guidance, and confrontation as well as 
empathy and understanding.—Journal abstract. 

9302. Stierlin, Helm. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Adult Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, Md.) 
Familientherapie mit Adoleszenten im Lichte des 
Trennungsprozesses. [Family therapy with adoles- 
cents in light of the separation process.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 24(10), 756—767 .—Defines 3 interdepen- 
dent tasks which the adolescent Separating from his 
family must resolve: integrative, adaptive, and reparative 
reconciliation. Often there is required a “reintegration at 
the base,” characterized by inner turmoil, intensive 
anxiety, temporary disintegration, and regressive 
loosening of the personality. For family therapy, these 
tasks of separation and reconciliation become family 
tasks, Their resolution is often made difficult by various 
styles of interaction and defensive mechanisms in the 
family, e.g., disturbance of communication, projection, 
cooperation in mutual avoidance of guilt. The therapist’s 
function сап be defined as that of a mediator in the 
family communication. This typology of conflicts and 
reconciliations is illustrated with vignettes from a family 
therapy.—English summary. 
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9303. Stone, Winifred O. (Florida State U.) A study 
of pre-recorded relaxation training, rational-emotive 
and personal-growth group counseling intervention 
techniques in the reduction of state anxiety in black 
multi-occupational trainees. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6772. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


9304. Ascher, L. Michael & Edwards, Neil B. (State 
University Coll. New York, Fredonia) Assessment of 
behavior therapy institutes: |. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 
69-71.—Presents a statement of goals for behavior 
therapy institutes and outlines methods for realizing 
them. А program for the evaluation of the attainment of 
these goals in future institutes is proposed.—Journal 
abstract. 

9305. Barnes, Keith E., Wootton, Margaret, & Wood, 
Sheri. (South Okanagan Mental Health Center, 
Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada) The public health 
nurse as an effective therapist-behavior modifier of 
preschool play behavior. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 3-7.—Used social rein- 
forcement techniques to shape the immature play 
behavior of 2 groups of 12 3—4 yr. olds. Experimental Ss 
received an average of 10 play sessions. Results indicate 
that social reinforcement techniques may be successfully 
used by both public health nurses and future nurses. It is 
concluded that findings have significant implications a 
future preventative measures employed in public heal 
units.—Journal abstract. | 

9306. Bernal, Martha Е. (U. Denver) Behavioral 


treatment of а child’s eating problem. Journal of 


Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 19720) 
Vol. 3(1), 43-50.—Demonstrates the usefulness O! i 
behavioral approach in modifying problem Беш А 
а 4-yr-old girl. The problem behaviors were e Я 
would not feed herself a full meal, and (b) she re in 
table foods. A shaping procedure was used in Ыл. 
gradual steps toward the goal of getting her to dur 
herself table foods were reinforced by her mo! ud 
Reinforcers included social attention and рен P 
ferred strained foods, sweet foods, preferred table d 
and favorite television programs. Within a 20-wk Pod 
the child had fed herself 50 different table 
—Journal abstract. 
9307. Boisvert, Jean M. & Trudel, Gilles. (St. Jean 
Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Т! ther- 
behaviorale et problèmes d'éthique. [Behavior ^^ 
] Canadian Journal of us 
ioural Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 125-134.—Presen: 


: As i apies. 
response to “humanist” objections to behavior ther: Шр 


d that 


rocess 
study of abnormal behavior and the therapeute Poser 


in ethic - 
f therapy : 


(a) a kind of technical eclectism in relation t 


ir 

пз s, (©) 

clients’ needs, (b) the respect of individual choice ie 

the objectivization of therapeutic results, S-E nglish 
reinforcement of personal control. (44 ref. 


А ences 
oi 9308. Edwards, Neil B. (Temple U., Health Scie? 
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Center) Case conference: Assertive training in a 
case of homosexual pedophilia. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 
55-63.— Describes a case of homosexual pedophilia of 10 
уг. duration seen at a time when his family was 
disintegrating in consequence of his deviation. At his Ist 
session the 40-yr-old man was trained in thought- 
stopping in order to diminish his preoccupation with 
pedophilic fantasies and the anxiety they produced. He 
then went overseas for 1 mo., during which the 
thought-stopping proved notably effective. Upon his 
return, he was schooled in assertive behavior which led, 
apparently, to ап elimination of the interpersonal 
anxieties which had interfered with normal heterosexual 
functioning and led to the pedophilia. The patient 
attained normal social and sexual function in the course 
of a total of 13 interviews.—Journal abstract. 

9309. Foxx, R. M. & Azrin, N. Н. (Anna State Hosp., 
Ш.) Restitution: A method of eliminating aggres- 
sive-disruptive behavior of retarded and brain 
damaged patients. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 15-27.—Developed a procedure 
that provided disruptive offenders with reeducation, 
гоа of the reinforcement for the offense, time-out 
rom general positive reinforcement, and an effort 
requirement, The offender was required by instructions 
0 physical guidance to overcorrect the general psycho- 
TEM and physical disturbance created by the offense. 

e procedure was applied to 1 brain-damaged and 2 
кеа patients, who displayed 1 or more of the 
de poe types of behavior: physical assault, property 
Sie дено, tantrums, continuous screaming, and biting, 
о үе, had resisted other treatments, e.g., time-out, 
Paas ment, and social disapproval. The procedure 
дева the disturbed behaviors of all patients to a 
i aterro; level within 1 or 2 wk. and maintained this 
рео effect with minimal staff attention. This 
ie ment appears to be rapid and effective for disruptive 
{ avior and emphasizes the individual's responsibility 
Or his actions.—4A. Barclay. 
jos. Galbraith, Karen J. (Lakeshore Psychiatric 
tokan Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Evaluation of a 
ац economy in the treatment of а chronic 
d i atric population. Canadian Journal of Behav- 
аца Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 402), 91-100.—Placed 45 
Pos „chronic psychiatric patients (primarily schizo- 
ONES alcoholics, and behavior problems) with a 
of 2 ABE of 30.7 yr. and a mean length of hospitalization 
Uus Уг. on a token economy program which rewarded 
Manor incompatible with problem behavior. Behavior 
A dude in the direction of greater constructiveness both 
(s ged by staff and as indicated by statistical analysis 
КЫША observations. Although the obvious prac- 
Sine of these results should not be under- 
So MM they should be interpreted with caution since 

NUR ity of discharge did not appear to be altered. 

9311 summary)—Journal abstract. 
аст Graham, Joan P., Harbison, J., McAllister, H., 
y eine aan J. T. (Queen’s U., Belfast, Ireland) Three 
associ development of the behavioral engineering 
T ation. Papers in Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 52). 
ат орозо Буе activities of the Behavioral En- 

Е TUE Association in Ireland, established in 1969 with 
and 190 aim of promoting interest in behavior therapy 
iB ehavior modification techniques. Behaviour ther- 

Y as a clinical aid is relatively unknown in that 
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country. It is hoped that the activity will culminate in the 
founding of an Irish Behavior Therapy Association.—$. 
L. Warren. 

9312. Hallam, R., Rachman, S., & Falkowski, W. (Inst. 
of Psychiatry, London, England) Subjective, attitudinal 
and psychological effects of electrical aversion 
therapy. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
10(1), 1-13.—Conducted 2 investigations in an attempt 
to clarify some of the theoretical problems of electrical 
aversion therapy. In the Ist, 16 patients were asked for 
their subjective experiences of the treatment. Contrary to 
expectation, the major changes were those of repulsion 
or indifference and not of anxiety. The treatment was 
well tolerated and followed by few unwanted effects. In 
the 2nd study 10 alcoholics who received aversion were 
compared with 8 who did not. No evidence of condi- 
tioned cardiac or skin resistance changes was found 
posttreatment. The successful cases, regardless of type of 
treatment given, showed a significant heart rate sensi- 
tivity to alcoholic stimuli. The aversion Ss found 
alcoholic stimuli distasteful after treatment but this 
change was not related to clinical outcome. Results pose 
problems for classical conditioning theory.—A. Barclay. 

9313. Kondas, Ondrej & Stetnická, Božena. 
(Comenius U., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Systematic 
desensitization as a method of preparation for 
childbirth. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 51-54.—Prepared 2 
matched groups of pregnant women (N = 40) with 
heightened levels of anxiety for childbirth by systematic 
desensitization or by the “psychoprophylactic” method. 
Both procedures resulted in decreased anxiety measured 
by the MA scale, and a modified fear survey schedule, 
but the reduction was more marked in the systematic 
desensitization group. Duration of labor, intensity of 
pain, and related behavior of the parturients were also 
teduced to a significantly greater extent by systematic 
desensitization Journal abstract. 

9314, Lovibond, S. H. (U. New South Wales, School 
of Applied Psychology, Kensington, Australia) The 
ethics of behaviour modification. Australian Psy- 
chologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 6(3), 172-180,—Reviews and 
discusses some recent criticisms of behavior therapy. 
Special focus is placed on: aversion therapy and 
punishment, the use of control procedures, modification 
of illegal behavior, and behavior therapy without the 
consent of the patient. Guidelines are proposed for the 

ractice of behavior therapy: (a) that patients desire to 
modify their behavior and participate willingly; (b) that 
patients be informed of the nature of treatment, its goals, 
and some indication of the chance for success; (с) that 


treatment might justifiably proceed without consent if 
patients lack normal social responsibility and treatment 
is in the direction of rational self-control; (4) that 
treatment methods used be evaluated by prior epet 
imentation; and (e) that colleagues be informed of 
unconventional procedures and the rationale behind 


D ich. 
them.—H. Roemmici H. (U. New South Wales, School 


9315. Lovibond, S. } 
of Applied Psychology, Kensington, Australia) The 
ethics of behaviour modification. Australian Psy- 


hologist, 197\(Nov), Vol. 6(3), 172-180.—Reviews and 
Fen ee criticisms of behavior therapy. 
Special focus is placed on: aversion therapy and 
unishment, the use of control procedures, modification 
of illegal behavior, and behavior therapy without the 
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consent of the patient. Guidelines аге proposed for the 
practice of behavior therapy: (a) that patients desire to 
modify their behavior and participate willingly; (b) that 
patients be informed of the nature of treatment, its goals, 
and some indication of the chance for success; (c) that 
treatment might justifiably proceed without consent if 
patients lack normal social responsibility and treatment 
is in the direction of rational self-control; (d) that 
treatment methods used be evaluated by prior exper- 
imentation; and (e) that colleagues be informed of 
unconventional procedures and the rationale behind 
them.—H. Roemmich. 

9316. McLemore, Clinton W. (Mt. St. Mary’s Coll., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Imagery in desensitization. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
51-57.—Evaluated vividness and controllability of im- 
agery as possible desensitization mediators. Desensiti- 
zation was administered to female, snake-phobic college 
students in 1 of 2 conditions: (a) the same snake was 
used for pre- and posttesting; and (b) different snakes 
were used for pre- and posttesting, requiring general- 
ization of treatment effects. Group | (10 treatment and 3 
no-treatment Ss) were pre- and posttested with an Indigo 
snake. Group 2 (15 treatment and 4 no-treatment Ss) 
were pretested with an Indigo snake and posttested with 
a King snake. Group 3 (25 treatments and 8 no- 
treatment Ss) were pre- and posttested with a King 
snake. Correlational results for treatment Ss were 
examined. Groups 1 and 3 treatment Ss correlation 
coefficients were weighted and combined. Imaginal 
attributes did not seem positively related to decreases in 
avoidance behavior and, when generalization was re- 
quired, appeared negatively related to avoidance de- 
creases.—A. Barclay. 

9317. Phillips, Robert E., Jol Gordon D. & 
Geyer, Anne. (Wells Coll.) Self-administered system- 
atic desensitization. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 93-96.— Discusses use of Sys- 
tematic desensitization as a means of increasing the 
therapist's efficiency over that possible with the tradi- 
tional 1-(0-1 relationship. Although systematic desensi- 
tization has. used а l-to-1 technique, it has also been 
effective with groups, when automated, and on a 
partially self-administered basis. In a comparison of the 
effectiveness of the traditional therapist-administered 
desensitization with a technique that involved minimal 
therapist contact, the self-administered group received 1 
interview devoted to hierarchy construction and then 
were contacted once/wk by phone. They also received a 
manual explaining the procedure of Systematic desensi- 
tization and a record containing relaxation instructions 
which also gave 19 min. of visualization and relaxation 
commands at appropriate intervals for desensitization. 
Results indicate that the self-administered procedure was 
as effective as the traditional one. However,“ . . . the 
home group was not run under pure do-it-yourself 
conditions."— 4. Barclay. 

9318. Razani, Javad. (Temple U., Health Sciences 
Center) Ejaculatory incompetence treated by de- 
conditioning anxiety. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 65- 
67.—Resolved a 24-yr-old male's ejaculatory incompe- 
tence (inability to ejaculate intravaginally) associated 
with coital anxiety in 5 sessions of behavior therapy. 
Because it was seen to be mediated by anxiety, the 
problem was treated by systematic desensitization and in 
vivo techniques.—Journal abstract. 
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9319. Roberts, Churchill L. (U. lowa) The effects of 
self-confrontation, role playing, and response feed. 
back on the level of self-esteem. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7118. 

9320. Ross, Joel A. & Levine, Bruce A. (Hofstra U) 
Control of thumbsucking in the classroom: Case 
study. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 342), 
584-586.—Made reinforcement of peers in class con- 
tingent upon the nonoccurrence of classroom thumb- 
sucking by a 9-yr-old boy. Thumbsucking decreased 
significantly after introduction of the reinforcement 
contingency. Removal and reinstitution of the contin- 
gency substantiated this observation.—Journal abstract. 

9321. Veenstra, Marjorie S. (124 Adalia Ave., Tampa, 
Fla.) Behavior modification in the home with the 
mother as the experimenter: The effect of differ- 
ential reinforcement on sibling negative response 
rates. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2079- 
2083.—Results of a study with 4 5-14 yr. old siblings 
indicate that behavior modification can be effectively 
achieved by individuals relatively untrained in operant 
conditioning techniques. Using differential reinforce- 
ment, a housewife, in the role of E, reduced sibling 
negative response rates during the family dinner hour. 
—Journal abstract. 

9322. Woy, J. Richard & Efran, Jay S. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Systematic 
desensitization and expectancy in the treatment of 
speaking anxiety. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 43-49.—Replicated in part Paul's 
1966 study, using 32 college students with public- 
speaking anxiety. High expectation desensitization Ss 
received systematic desensitization (SD) and were led to 
believe that they would improve markedly. A it 
expectation desensitization group received SD, bu 
received neutral cues concerning outcome. Other Ss van 
in a no-treatment group. Results demonstrate t nf 
effectiveness of SD treatment for public-speaking к 
ety and suggest а small expectancy effect.—4. vi 

9323. Yates, A. J. (U. Western Australia, Nedi | 
Aspects of behaviour therapy 1969-1970. Austra a 
Psychologist, 1971(Nov), Vol. 6(3), 152-17) — Rem 
recent developments in selected areas of be Phe 
therapy and discusses possible implications for ТЕ 
development of behavior therapy as a whole. nor iof 
systematic desensitization, internalization of beha B 
control behavioral diagnosis, behavior thereby gi 
educational settings, and parents and others as Бе Е 
therapists. 4 aspects of systematic desensitization (> 
the topic discussed in greatest detail, are consider T s 
questions relating to technique, (b) the efficacy О jective 
compared to Bandura's modelling technique, (с) s ani 
positive reinforcement as a factor in SD procedures, cani 
(d) “cognitive” aspects of SD. In each area, Sign! n: 
recent research is reviewed. (72 ref.)—H. Roem 
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Psychotherapy by somatic alternation. Mental ae 


ance.” Special emphasis is given to ашовете elaxation 
xercises- 
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A subjective account of the author’s personal experience 
with autogenic training is summarized. The exercises 
include practice in achieving sensations of heaviness and 
warmth, and heart and breathing control. Meditation is 
also incorporated. An “attitude theory” of emotions is 
discussed in which feelings are viewed not as inde- 
pendent of bodily processes but as derived from a 
preparatory motor or set. It is concluded that psycho- 
therapy should consider emotional reactions as involving 
an en between physiological changes and feel- 
ings that are basically psychic i igi 
А y psychic in origin. (15 ref)—P. 
9325. Grünholz, Gerhard. (39 a Südallee, Düsseldorf, 
W. Germany) Visualisierung psychodynamischer 
Prozesse durch die autogene imagination. [Visu- 
alizing psychodynamic processes through “autogenous 
imagination.” | Praxis der Psychotherapie, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
16(2), 75-88.—Describes “autogenous imagination” as a 
ee eacingnostic: and psychotherapeutic method, inten- 
ed to replace LSD and other hallucinogens. A 5-session 
ше is described for artists and users of narcotics, 
n ше technique is claimed to be especially appropriate 
io these groups and children from about age 10. The 5 
Ко include a program of progressive hypnotic 
а цода and exercises, as well as guided fantasy 
Ko niques. Goal of the work is to study, analyze, and 
i grate such fantasies and other processes as аге 
puel to enhance the personality—W. A. Кошу. 
cee P., Sauvage, J., & Saba, S. La cure de 
ee ia аер therapy.] Annales Médico-Psycholo- 
үс l(Oct), Vol. 2(3), 367-390.—Reviews the 
M and technique of leading sleep therapies and adds 
ms rae based on 11 yr. of its use in a psychiatric 
| Tr : Treatments were brief (12-15 days), conducted 
Ga soundproof rooms, and under the individual 
een of specially trained personnel. General 
ае for medication and саге are presented. 
Pete the sleep-cure was devised originally for the 
Re ПШ of acute agitated states, pharmacologic meth- 
Un Koran able now are preferred for managing these 
FORM. Sleep therapy in this series Was applied to 
ace e disorder, e.g., neurotic state, anxiety neurosis, 
ШКОК Py obsessional neurosis, and reactive or mel- 
most oe epression. Among 213 patients reactions were 
aint early positive for reactive depression and neurotic 
REA less positive for anxiety neurosis an! 
S Olic depression, and negative for phobic or 
+ rs neurosis. The most favorable results among 
ERES ово states were typically those patients with 
fom of somatic expression (pains, breathing 
conditi 5, etc). Although no change is made in the 
demos giving rise to a neurosis by sleep therapy, the 
dub ure has a definite place among psychiatric 
sumen techniques. It is often the most under- 
both: th е Ist approach to treatment of neurosis from 
dene patient's viewpoint and that of the medical 
9357 making the referral.—H. E. King. 
i ыш. Charles E. & Heath, Robert С. (Tulane 
ation Bate School) Septal stimulation for the initi- 
бча eterosexual behavior in a homosexual 
Po ournal of Behavior Therapy & 
mated 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 23-30.—A. 24-yr-old 
ошо homosexual, repeatedly hospitalized for 
bee CHOR depression and found to have temporal 
Мет epsy, underwent a program of septal stimulation 
oe S urea in subjectively reported and behaviorally 
ed states of pleasure, euphoria, relaxation, con- 
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fidence, and sexual motivation. These responses were 
subsequently used to initiate heterosexual arousal and 
behavior. Implications for the treatment of some psy- 
chological disorders are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
9328. Proskauer, Stephen. Focused time-limited 
psychotherapy with children. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4) 
619-639.—Describes time-limited psychotherapy for 
disturbed children of 6-20 therapy hr. distributed over a 
2-6 mo. period. It also concerns a specific issue as the 
focus of attention, and a date of termination for the final 
therapy hour is set at the outset and known by the 
treatment team, child, and parents. 22 cases were treated 
and improvement was shown in 20. Certain criteria 
established for selection of Ss were: (a) the child must be 
capable of establishing a positive relationship with a 
therapist; (b) a focal issue on which the problem centers 
must be defined; (c) the child must have acquired basic 
trust so that termination will not be traumatic; and (d) 
the child's environment must be made supportive so that 
treatment effects will not be lost at home, in school, and 
in the community. Guidelines are suggested for thera- 
pists using this method and the implications and success 
of time-limited therapy are discussed.—H. Reiter. 
9329. Stinson, Byron; Kempf, Nicholas; Lilly, Vivian, 
& Schmidt, Glen. (Ohio State U. Hosp.) Prediction of 
response to electro-shock therapy in chronic mental 
ients. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
During a 2-yr period, 58 chronically 
‘alized male veteran patients were recommended 


(EST); 


significance was noted in 
suggeste 
significant affective symp! 
—Journal summary. 


Drug Therapy 
9330. DiMascio, Alberto. (Tufts U., Medical School) 
Psychotropic drug overuse: An examination of 
prescription practices. Massachusetts Journal of Mental 
Health, 1972(5рт), Vol. 2(3), 25-38.—Argues that typical 
patterns of prescribing antipsychotic drugs are far more 
costly, run greater tisks of adverse side effects, and offer 
no more benefits than suggested alternatives. It is 
suggested that drugs 1-2 times/day, the dropping of 
antiparkinson drugs as a necessity when giving anti- 
psychotic medication, and the use of drug-free periods 
would be viable alternatives. Clinical research is pre- 
sented to substantiate these claims. (28 ref.)—A. Krichev. 
9331. Dumont, Matthew P. & Lewis, David C. 
(Massachusetts Dept. of Mental Health, , Drug Reha- 
bilitation, Boston) The “magic bullet syndrome. 
Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 1972(Win), Vol. 
22) 30-34.— Describes the situation in psychiatry in 
which prescriptions for billions of dosages of tranquil- 
izers, sleeping pills, and similar drugs are written. This 
has led the public to view the drugs as cures instead of 
ids. The need for a $ stematic program educ: i 
А so that physicians and the public alike will 
understand the ies a o these drugs —4. Ki 
arold S. 
9332. Feldman, Newark) Antidepressant drug 


icine & Dentistry, 
Mese Tee nonaddicts. 


therapy: Addicts уз. 
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1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 41-48.—*2 controlled studies were 
carried out using iprindole, a new tricyclic antidepres- 
sant One study was on 40 imprisoned young male 
narcotic addicts recently withdrawn from heroin, the 
other on 48 middle-aged, predominantly female neurotic 
and psychotic patients of a psychiatric hospital. The 
prisoners, aware of possible eligibility for parole if they 
cooperated in the study, exhibited dramatic improve- 
ment with either treatment. . .. Conversely, there was a 
statistically significant difference in the response of the 
hospitalized patients to the 2 treatments (p < .005). 
These patients, carefully selected to have “high” anxiety 
and severe depression, were almost entirely unaffected 
by placebo but highly responsive... to iprindole. The 
average daily doses employed were 80 mg. (Ist study) 
and 118 mg. in the addicts and nonaddicts, respectively. 
A few mild, reversible autonomic symptoms were noted 
in 9 of the iprindole-treated nonaddicts .... The data are 
consistent with the conclusion that iprindole, at the 
dosage used, has antidepressant activity of a significant 
order in the usual type of hospitalized depressed 
patient.”—Journal summary. 

9333. Pecknold, J. C., Raeburn, J., & Poser, E. G. 
(Douglas Hosp. Behavior Therapy Unit, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Intravenous diazepam for facili- 
tating relaxation for desensitization. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 3(1), 39-41.—Gave iv injections of diazepam to a 
25-yr-old male and a 36-yr-old female barbiturate 
addicts. Diazepam was found to be a safe, convenient 
agent for producing relaxation in the Ss who were unable 
to relax themselves. It was used for desensitization and 
made it possible for self-relaxation to be induced 
subsequently. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

9334. Saarma, J. & Saarma, M. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Tartu, USSR) Conditioning studies on ammonium 
chloride therapy in depressive states. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 86-88.—Am- 
monium chloride therapy brought about some significant 
Shift in higher nervous activity, improvement of the 
speed and stability of the excitatory process, and a fall in 
the orienting reactivity of the sympathetic System. This 
was accompanied by elevation of mood and an im- 
provement of the association and motor activity of the 
patients.—H. Bruml. 

9335. Safer, Daniel J. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Drugs for problem school children. Journal of 
School Health, 19710. оу), Vol. 41(9), 491—495. Reviews 
the issues in the controversy concerning the use of drugs 
with problem schoolchildren. At present, 1-2% of all 
elementary schoolchildren are receiving medication for 
behavioral problems. For hyperactivity the drugs most 
often used are stimulants, which elicit a dramatically 
beneficial response in 35-6095 of the children who take 
them. Sedatives, tranquilizers, and anticonvulsants are 
also prescribed. The efficacy of special classes and 
counseling, suggested alternative treatments for these 
children, has not been established. Long-term effects of 
these drugs have not been carefully studied. Adverse 
effects thus far reported have been temporary and minor. 

School personnel often apply pressure on parents to 
consider medication for disruptive-restless children. (20 
ref.)—G. S. Spitzer. 

, 9336. Sarteschi, P., et al. (U. Pisa, Inst. of Psychiatric 
Clinic, Italy) Major and minor tranquilizers in the 
treatment о! anxiety states. Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 93-97.— Treated 35 neurotics and 
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48 endogenous-depressives with 7-chloro-1, 3-dihydro-1- 
methyl-3- hydroxy-5- phenyl-2H-l, 4-diazepepin-2-one 
(temazepam), flupentixol, chlorpromazine, dehydrobenz- 
peridol, and a placebo. The effect of the drugs and 
placebo was evaluated by means of M. Hamilton’s rating 
scale for depression. Adverse reactions were recorded on 
a 3-point check-list for side effects. Results show that 
temazepam is superior to “major tranquilizers” both for 
higher antianxiety properties and lower frequency and 
severity of side effects. (German summary) (16 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

9337. Shuckit, Marc A. & Feighner, John P. (U. 
California, School of Medicine, en seh) e of 
high-dose tricyclic antidepressant therapy. American 
been of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1456- 
1459.— Reports on a series of depressed inpatients and 
outpatients who received greater-than-recommended 
doses of the tricyclic antidepressants for 1,505 patient 
days. These patients tolerated the drugs with a minimum 
of side effects and, when tested, showed no evidence of 
hematologic, hepatic, or ocular damage. Some possible 
explanations for the individual variations in tolerance 
and response to this high-dose regimen are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

9338. Toledo, J. B., Pisa, H., & Marchese, M. (882 
Corrientes, San Miguel de Tucuman, Argentina) Clin- 
ical evaluation of cinnarizine in patients with 
cerebral circulatory deficiency. Arzneimittel 
Forschung, 1972(ЕеЬ), Vol. 22(2), 448-45 1.—Conducte 
a double-blind cross-over trial of cinnarizine (stutgeron), 
an inhibitor of vaso constriction and vasular spasm, оп 
30 50-70 yr. old psychiatric patients all presenting 
concomitant symptoms of impaired cerebral circulation. 
17 Ss were schizophrenics, 4 were oligophrenics, 2 were 
alcoholics, 6 had involutional psychoses, and 1 Nee 5 
psychopath. The trial lasted 18 wk. and comp 
6-wk treatment periods alternating cinnarizine-placel A 
cinnarizine or placebo-cinnarizine-placebo, at a Wr 
of 2 25-mg. tablets 3 times/day. All Ss showed sta ah 
tically significant improvement during treatment we 
cinnarizine. Greatest improvements were noted for 2 
cases of involutional psychosis. (Germany summary) ( 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


9339. — ———. Summary of HIP projects in m 
Department of Mental Hygiene. California Men 
Health Research Digest, 1971(Fal), Vol. 9(4) “al 
148.—Presents a brief review of completed Ho 
Improvement Programs in the California Depar me are 

ental Hygiene. Current progress and future aim! 
noted. 

9340. Adams, 


Varr :talization 
(b) that improvement during psychiatric hospitali of 
includes an increase in the number of SR) ) was 
pleasure. A psychiatric patient group (n 
compared with a nonpatient control group d 
graduates (n — 31) on their responses to ort both 
forcement Survey Schedule (RSS). Results зирре in the 
hypotheses. However, the large variability ie within 
patient group suggested that more refined stud! 
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diagnostic categories, ©.ё., mania and depression are 
needed to further determine the usefulness of these 
notions and of the RSS.—Journal summary. 

9341. Altman, Harold; Angle, Hugh V., Brown, 
Marjorie L., & Sletten, Ivan W. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School) Prediction of unauthorized absence. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 
1460-1463.—Derived a multivariate equation for pre- 
dicting elopement (unauthorized absence from the 
hospital) from 3,383 psychiatric inpatients. The equation 
was cross-validated with another sample, using mental 
status, diagnostic, and demographic data. The rate for 
correctly predicting elopement was 72% yielding a 
high-risk group with a l-in-10 chance of eloping and a 
low-risk group with a l-in-40 chance. Correlation 
coefficients of individual predictors of elopement are 
presented and discussed in terms of their theoretical 
implications.—J/ournal abstract. 

9342. Arann, Larry & Horner, Vivian M. (Lincoln 
Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Contingency management in 
an open psychiatric ward. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 30), 31- 
37.—Assessed the effects of operant conditioning tech- 
niques in the modification and management of 21 
patients’ behaviors in the open and natural setting of a 
psychiatric ward. The program was directly concerne: 
with work oriented behaviors and only used positive 
reinforcement. 2 unique features of the study were that 
(a) the ward was an open and natural setting throughout, 
and (b) the program was the Ist of its kind used on the 
entire population of a psychiatric ward, The program 
was highly effective in increasing the rate of patient work 
behaviors. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

х 9343. Cohen, Rudolf, et al. (О. Konstanz, Div. of 
sychology, W. Germany) The Introduction of a token 
economy in a psychiatric ward with extremely 
withdrawn chronic schizophrenics. Behaviour Re- 
search & Therapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 69-74.—On a 
ward with extremely withdrawn and thought-disturl 
Bie phrenic patients, introducing tokens contingent on 
dis patients’ behavior right from the beginning had no 
isadvantage compared with having а preperiod in which 
the patients learn to exchange the tokens and thereby 
NAM their value as generalized reinforcers. Getting 
р e tokens contingent on one's own behavior seemed to 
nen their subjective value over and above the 
pleasurable experience of exchanging them for primary 
reinforcers. This might be especially true for long-stay 
Patients who are used to getting noncontingent rewar 
а arbitrary presents and are extremely dependent on the 
ehavior of those who are in full control of the patients 
€nvironment.—A. Barclay. 
CLE Gaber, Leni, et al. (Lower Saxony State Hosp. 
Auldren & Youth Division, Tiefenbrunn, W. Germany) 
we der Arbeit einer analytischen Kinderstation. 
ork of an analytic child clinic.] Praxis der Kinder- 
EG und Kinderpsychiatrie, 19710оу), Vol. 20(8), 
ai 2 Reports work experiences at an inpatient 
i clinic where analytic treatment is combined with 
р гур» education, and treatment of the parents. 
М 9345. Linton, Thomas Е. (U. Illinois, Chicago) The 
of аі model: A theoretical топодгар' 
аа Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 5(2), 155-190. 
т Iscusses innovative institutional programs for hand- 
Gas children utilizing a new professional role 
ucateur) which have been extensively developed 1n 


h. Journal 


Europe. The new role provides an alternative and more 
effective methodology for maximizing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of programs for the handicapped. The 
educateur model includes a reeducational program for 
handicapped children combined with the skills of a 
professionally trained child-care (child advocate) role. 
The theoretical and applied components of the educateur 
model, as these would be developed within the educa- 
tional and mental health system of the United States, are 
presented. (69 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9346. McReynolds, William T. & Coleman, Janice. (U. 
Missouri) Token economy: Patient and staff 
changes. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 10(1), 29-34.— Describes a token economy program 
conducted with severely regressed, "backward" state 
hospital patients. Evaluation of the effects of the 
reinforcement program after 1 yr. has revealed sub- 
stantial gains in patient eating, grooming, and dressing 
behavior and involvement in activities on and off the 
ward. In addition, staff expectations about the trea- 
tability of patients and the degree of their psychological 
deficit show meaningful gains.—A. Barclay. 

u, Ovide F., Bobrove, Philip H., & 
Harris, Louis C. (Temple U., Medical School) Some 
observations on a controlled social environment for 


hiatric patients. Journal of Behavior erae 


activities; : E 
working with individual patients and receive cash 
incentives based on the improvement of assigned 
patients—Journal abstract. 2 , 
9348. Rumbaut, Ruben D. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) The first psychiatric hospital of 
the Western world. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1305-1309.— Traces the history 
of institutions designed to treat mental illness sympa- 
thetically. Although the historical beginnings of genuine 
psychiatric hospital treatment are still controversial, 
evidence is accumulating oh Ist in the Western 
as founded in pain during the 
а in 1410 by Father Juan Gilabert Jofré, a 


darian friar, and a group о cone” = s 
Mh fe described. The hospital is still in operation. 


stract. SAN 
. F. (Kingston Psychiatric Hosp. 
ques ...and where 


odifit don ograms are not sources E of 
D ION Гү Ж te must give the permission 
the medical model 
avioral deviations are viewed as symp- 


Kram, & ii 
. F., Karasu, Byram, Kliger, 
2 ein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
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The hospital “dumping syndrome": Causes and 
treatment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May). 
Vol. 128(11), 1446-1449.— Traces and describes a net- 
work of factors that produces and perpetuates the 
dumping of psychiatric patients by the local hospital on 
the state hospital system. A change in policy, placing 
local and state wards under the same administrative 
authority, alters the feedback process and reduces 
dumping. This improvement may be achieved not by 
adding resources but by understanding and by altering 
the structure of the current system.—Journal abstract. 

9351. Winkler, R. C. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) A theory of equilibrium in token economics. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 
169-173.—Presents a theory which predicts that per- 
formance will stabilize at an equilibrium level in a 
long-term token economy. This prediction is based on 
the joint consideration of consumption schedules (re- 
lationships between income and expenditure) and a 
hypothesized critical range of savings (a range of savings 
above which performance deteriorates and below which 
performance improves). Procedures derived from these 2 
concepts which break this equilibrium and promote 
therapeutic progress are described.—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


9352. Compton, Allan. (416 ЇЧ. Bedford Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) A study of the psychoanalytic theory of 
anxiety: Il. Developments in the theory of pa Be 
since 1926. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1972(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 341-394.—Reviews 
contributions to anxiety theory since Freud’s Inhibitions, 
Symptoms and Anxiety in 1926. The observational and 
theoretical bases and elaborations of the concept of 
energic anxiety, as well as alternatives to this concept are 
emphasized, Both Freud’s work and later contributions 
are summarized. Conclusions are concerned with the 
methodology of the Psychoanalytic study of anxiety. (84 
tef.)—Journal summary. 

.9353. Corsa, Helen S. (Wellesley Coll) To the 
Lighthouse: Death, mourning, 
Literature & Psychology, 
— Discusses how Virginia Woolf, in To the Lighthouse, 
creates by character, situation, and narrator’s voice “a 
symbolic reenactment of the work of mourning that 


Venit. 

9354. David, Christian, Affect, travail et signifi- 
cation. [Affect, labor and meaning.] Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 1191—1196.— Dis- 
cusses affect as a completely original dimension of 
psychic transformations, in which the notion of trans- 
formation is derived from that of labor and the senses, 
1.е., a specific type of labor of the senses.—P. Hertzberg. 

9355. Edwards, Alan. (Watford General & Napsbury 
Hosp., Welwyn Garden City, England) Fantasy and 
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early phases of self-representation. Journal of Ana- 
lytic Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 17-30.—Offers 
clinical material in support of the affects created by 
feelings of discontinuity and the lack of inner consis- 
tency. They appear as partial self-representation, at times 
fused with part objects. A patient's images which seemed 
to have partial identity were: a feeding phallus, an 
Oxfam baby with an erect phallus, a devouring phallus 
with wolf-like teeth, and a parthenogenic creative 
phallus. The images showed evidence of zone fusions, 
masculine and feminine parts, and libidinal and aggres- 
sive drives. The images were shaped by the fantasy 
activity of the ego, giving some notions to the early © 
developmental process in which by deintegration aad 
reintegration, the nucleus of the ego emerged.—P. 
Federman. 

9356. Garma, Angel. (2392 Avda. del Libertador, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina) La hiperactividad genital y 
los objetos sexuales frustradores de los ulcerosos 
gástricos y duodenales. [Genital hyperactivity and the 
frustrating sexual objects of patients with gastric and 
duodenal ulcers.] Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 537-558.— Cites excerpts from the literature and 
case histories which support the contention that the 
active genital and occupational behavior characteristic of 
present and future ulcer patients can be attributed to 
their relationship with their mother. 3 common traits of 
such patients are described: genital hyperactivity, the 
choice of displeasing genital objects, and paranoia. 5 
clinical examples involving 39-, 25-, 53-, and 3l-, and 
60-yr-old men with different occupations serve to 
illustrate a pattern of oedipal conflicts and submission to 
Superego objects, including an internal persecutory 
mother who evokes oral-digestive regression, thus be- 
coming a digestive persecutor. Such subconscious fan- 
lasies are seen as influencing psychosomatic Бер 
manifested in gastric disturbances, which on the externa 
level, are related to the umbilical wound signifying 
Separation from the mother. (English summary)—P. 
Hertzberg. aa 

9357. Gorboy, F. D. (Inst. of General & Бала 
Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Determinats ys 
psikhicheskikh sostoyanii. [The origins of P0 
logical states.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Sep), Vol. a 
20-29.—Analyzes instances of altered states of К: 
sciousness and demonstrates that they do not a A 
any basic phenomena that cannot be reduce ited 
something already known. It is asserted that such $ 6 
аге геѕропѕеѕ to disease or to illusory регсерн a 
Space. A new concept, that of an integrated "i d 
functional chain of auto-afference, is Шой С 
ferent psychological states аге determined by cists 
conditions under which this chain functions. It e 
of a self-double system, an input-output system, ex m 
channels of communication, and the external wt i 
ment. The self-double system is analyzed in rela A and 
the formation of an internal representation of рз clive 
future events as determined by the process o! idual's 
reflection of the external world in an mon e 
consciousness. Relevant phenomena, e.g. bec 
Opponent's game, acting, self-portraiture, adta a 
the Doppelganger syndrome, split peronon Diered 
automatism are examined and compared with the ке 
states of consciousness occurring in normal Pn 
sensory restriction and sensory overload AE а ir 
branch of psychology that examines these pheno Zusne. 
termed “janusology.” (English summary)— 
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9358. Major, René. L’affect peut-il étre un “sig- 
nitiant?” [Is affect able to be a significant factor?] Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 
1203-1207.—Discusses the roles of language, symbols, 
repression, and representation in relation to affect. The 
importance of acoustical images in verbal association is 
elaborated and related to the free association technique 
in an analytic setting. Freud’s emphasis on language 
based on acoustical images (considered to be a sensory 
extremity involving representation of the subconscious 
word), and its influence on visual images and affect, 
support his conception of psychic mechanisms, devel- 
oping consciousness, and interpretation.—P. Hertzberg. 

5 9359. M’Uzan, Michel de. Affect et processus 
d'affectation. [Affect and affection processes] Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 
1197-1202.— Discusses the dynamic aspect of affect in 
the psychic system. Questions concerning the opposition 
between ego and id affect are considered, as well as 
notions of unconscious affect, sensation, and economic 
regimen involving the quantity and quality of affect. The 
affective process is seen as a movement involving the 
discovery of identity in which a depersonalization 
phenomenon is of prime importance, since it acts as à 
pru agent for proper affect development.—P. 

ertzberg. 
F 9360. Mynard, Jacques. De l'investissment 

Пре mentale sur les affects. [Оп the investment 
© mental control over affects.] Revue Française de 
ое 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(5-6), 1171-1174.—Dis- 
5 sses the characteristics and nature of mental control 
pua affect, noting that it is autoerotic in origin and 
iva as the structure of an individual's principal 
2 estments become relatively stable. The investment of 
PU control is thought to have a double nature, being 
зини to the internal, phallic existence, as well as to 

mas and the activity of reality—P. Hertzberg. 
NS Tn Sarnoff, Charles A. (201 Myrtle Dr., Great 
an | N.Y.) Symbols in shadows: А study of shad- 
p s in dreams. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1972(3an), Vol. 2001) 59-9].—Surveys the 
ks shadows as symbols in art, stories, folklore, and 
din Shadow symbolism is found to be rare in art an: 
: ЫШ in fact, no example of a shadow as а dream 
ph ol resulted from a query of psychoanalysts. A few 
The ples of shadow phobias were found in the literature. 
ae shadow as a dream symbol reveals what it should 
p While the purpose of a symbol is the masking of 
ЖАШЫ the potential for multiple representations їп the 
psych imagery of the shadow defeats the purpose of 
dis oanalytic symbol formation. It is observed that in 
the т“... the dreamer soon replaces the shadow with 
ne ominous striving he had hoped to hide." (45 

s ral summary. 

di a Sempé, Jean C. A propos due sentiment de 
isi] a ité inconscient. [On subconscious guilt feel- 
345. 6 evue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
dn e. 1187-1190.—Refers to Freud's Ist theorizations 
оа guilt, especially in “Totem and Taboo,” 
КЕД reflections on denial. Guilt feelings are 
E: wie with regard to Freudian symbolization based 
dodo E Е a desire and inhibiting 
YR T. ertz: erg. 

Bé Simon, Bennett & Simon, Nancy. (16 Sedge- 
рс Rd., Wayland, Mass.) The pacifist turn: An 
of B е of mystic illumination in the autobiography 

ertrand Russell. Journal of the American Psycho- 
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analytic Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 109-121. 
—Presents a psychoanalytical study of Russell’s self- 
reported episode of “mystic illumination” which cul- 
minated in his conversion to pacifism. The form and 
content of the episode, as well as its outcome, are linked 
to the traumatic experience of early parental loss. The 
role of aggression engendered in the setting of separation 
and object loss is emphasized as crucial to understanding 
Russell’s pacifist turn—Journal summary. 

9364. Stubbs, John C. John Hawkes and the 
dream-work of The Lime Twig and Second Skin. 
Literature & Psychology, 1971, Vol. 21(3), 149-160. 
—Suggests that Hawkes’ power as a writer lies in his 
careful cultivation of the delicate balance between 
conscious ordering and liberated visualization of the 
unconscious. “Hawkes has the awareness of the con- 
temporary writer in the post-Freudian age that the 
appeal of literature can lie in the writer’s ability to 
mirror, or bring to the surface, man’s psychic world.” 
The use of dream-distortion, the surface illogic found in 
many intense dreams, to represent the unconscious in 2 
of Hawkes’ novels is discussed.—S. D. Venit. 

9365. Wolf, H. R. (State U. New York, Buffalo) The 
psychology and aesthetics of abandonment in The 
Ambassadors. Literature & Psychology, 1971, Vol. 21(3), 
133-147.—Analyzes The ‘Ambassadors in terms of the 
nature of the main character’s psychic loss, the relation 
of this loss to a crisis of identity, and the contribution of 
the novel to an understanding of the psychology of the 
abandoned child. Strether is seen as an abandoned child 
who, because of his ambivalent feelings towards his 
mother, can only become a spectator. The "tragic 
beauty" of the abandoned child is defined by the 
spectator role, as handled by James, "to seek and reject 


union."—$. D. Venit. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


9366. Benfari, Robert C., Leighton, Alexander H., 
Beiser, Morton, & Coen, Karen. (Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass.) CASE: Computer As- 
signed Symptom Evaluation: An instrument for 
computer assigned symptom evaluation. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Feb), Vol. 154(2), 
115-124.— Describes the use of computer technology for 
application in psychiatric epidemiology. A computer 
dictionary was devised which can systematically evaluate 
natural language text. The concepts and frame of 
reference in the Stirling County studies comprised the 


analytic model for the 
the system 


ated by them a 
schema. 61 interviews were ran 1 
documents for the construction of the inputs to the 
The remaining 59 interviews were used 
the efforts in the Ist stage. The 
measured against psychiatrist 
f the categories of assessment, 


the congruence between the computer and psychiatrists 
was significantly high. The applications and limitations 
of the computer model of evaluation, called CASE, are 
outlined. —Journal abstract. 


9367. Goldberg, Lewis R. (Oregon Research Inst., 
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Eugene) Man versus mean: The exploitation of group 
profiles for the construction of diagnostic classi- 
fication systems. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 121-131.—Investigated the com- 
parative advantages of data from group as compared to 
individual profiles. 233 group MMPI profiles were used 
to construct both sequential and simultaneous classi- 
fication procedures for psychiatric diagnosis. Virtually 
perfect separation of the group profiles was accom- 
plished by both procedures, the results ranging from 9395 
correct (psychotic vs. neurotic) to 99% correct (psychi- 
atric vs. sociopathic). Moreover, a predictor index 
initially developed on individual profiles produced a 
cross-validity coefficient of .83 when applied to the 
group profiles. Findings suggest that group data appear 
to contain such a high signal to noise ratio that they 
become extraordinarily efficient indicators of underlying 
normally obscured by 
the unreliability inherent in individual profiles. More- 
over, since these processes appear to be unusually well 
captured by a general linear model, the rather jaundiced 
views towards group profiles held by most of the clinical 
and psychometric community may well be unfounded. 


Maria. (Medical 
Academy, Postgraduate Medical Education Center, 
in patients with 
ulcerative colitis. Polish Medical Journal, 1971, Vol. 
10(6), 1497-1501.—Conducted a psychiatric analysis of 
30 14—73 yr. olds with ulcerative colitis. In the group 
examined no cases of schizophrenia were found; 1 5 
showed paranoid reaction. The follow-up in 18 patients 
n ndicating damage 
to the CNS. Irritability was found in 17 Ss, perfectionism 
in 25, lability of affect in 17, and disorders of thought in 
the form of circumstantiality in 11. 20 Ss examined 
showed anxiety, all of them displaying fear for the safety 
of their family. No differences were noted among the 


reports from the literature on Psychiatric evaluation in 
such cases, Since neither schizophrenic syndromes nor 
distinct schizoid Personalities were 


Martin-Luther U., Clinic & 
eurology, Halle-Witten- 
berg, E. Germany) Der Allee-Zeichentest. [The road 


Neurologie und medizinische 


, 


may be diagnostic of Perceptual-motor dysfunction. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Many investigators feel that a marked persistence of the 
asymmetrical tonic neck reflex beyond the Ist 6 mo, is 
invariably a sign of serious prognostic significance. Other 
researchers have demonstrated tonic neck reflexes in 
normal adults. An overview of recent experimental and 
clinical studies of the asymmetrical and symmetrical 
tonic neck reflexes, and their relevance to occupational 
therapy, is presented. (16 ref.) —Journa! abstract. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


9371. Johnson, Charles F. (U. Iowa, Hosp. School, 
Child Development Clinic) Hyperactivity and the 
machine: The actometer. Child Development, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2105-2110.— Investigation of the 
actometer, a simple activity-measuring device which has 
been used in several projects, showed that those used in 
this study were not reliable. Even if they were completely 
reliable, the relationship of the motion they qualitate to 
the behavior of the hyperactive child would be ques- 
tionable.—Journal abstract. 

9372. Kupietz, Samuel; Bialer, Irv, & Winsberg, 
Bertrand С. (New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 
Child Psychiatric Evaluation Research Unit, Brooklyn) 
A behavior rating scale for assessing improvement 
in behaviorally deviant children: A preliminary 
inves - American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(May), Vol. 128(11), 1432-1436.—Assessed the validity. 
of a recently developed behavior rating scale (BRS) as a 
measure of deviancy and symptom improvement after 
drug therapy. Ratings on the BRS were obtained for 3 
groups of children, 1 normal (п = 92) and 2 deviant 
(n = 86). It was found that the factors for aggressivity 
and for hyperactivity clearly differentiated aon. 
children in an outpatient psychiatric clinic, in a specia 
school and in public schools. In addition, significant 
improvement was shown on both factors after drug 
treatment of the psychiatric group. It is concluded that 
the BRS is a useful measure for the stated purposes. 
—VJournal abstract. 

9373. Satterfield, James H., Cantwell, Dennis P. 
Lesser, Leonard L, & Posodin, Robert L. (Gateways 
Hosp., Andrew Norman Research Center, Los Angel 
Calif.) Physiological studies of the уре 
child: 1. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Мау), e 
128(11), 1418-1424. —Conducted a 3-wk control i 
double-blind (methylphenidate-placebo) study oF А 
hyperkinetic boys. Response to treatment was judge of 
the basis of improvement in pre- and posterra m 
teacher ratings. Pretreatment measures indicated a Bt 
arousal state in those children who obtained a po " 
clinical response to methylphenidate. Changes in Nel 
cators of arousal suggested а greater physiological e b 
from methylphenidate treatment in the lowear ose, 
(good clinical response) group. It is suggested 3 
genetic factors may play a major role in the etiology 
this disorder. In a discussion, L. M. Greenberg о; ttie 
study a very promising development. He notes thai ш 
data raise many stimulating questions and sugg 
research avenues, (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. dps 

9374. Turner, Ralph H. (U. California, Los TE 
Deviance avowal as neutralization of comm iir 
Social Problems, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(3), заз ol 
gests that in order to understand the special cla a 
Situations in which a potential deviant initiates Л 
labeling process against himself, it is useful to E S 
of deviance as a role rather than behavior thou 
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violate a single norm. 5 important implications of role 
theory for deviance theory are specified. It is explained 
and illustrated how deviance avowal can be adopted as 
the lesser evil in 3 kinds of situations: forced choice 
between group loyalties, the necessity to neutralize social 
pressures, and the necessity to neutralize personal 
commitment to conventional values. Deviance avowal is 
usually accompanied by deviant-role reorientation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9375. Vassilchenko, G. S. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Structural analysis in the 
treatment of sexual disturbances. Journal of Sex 
Research, 1972(May), Vol. 8(2), 140-143.—Defines the 4 
determinates of physiological conception: neuro- 
humoral, psychological, erection, and ejaculatory. The 
structured analytic diagnostic approach to sexual dis- 
turbances is explained, and 2 clinical examples pre- 


sented. 

9376. Winsberg, Bertrand G., Bialer, Irv; Kupietz, 
Samuel, & Tobias, Jack. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Child Psychiatric Evaluation Research 
Unit, Brooklyn) Effects of imipramine and de: 
amphetamine on behavior of neuropsychiatrically 
impaired children. Americal Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1425-1431.—Assessed the 
comparative effectiveness of imipramine, placebo, and 
dextroamphetamine as therapeutic agents for the control 
of hyperkinetic and aggressive behaviors in children. 
Behavioral change under the drug conditions was 
evaluated using a 39-item behavior rating scale. Results 
indicate that imipramine is an effective agent. Impli- 
cations of the findings for clinical application іп 
pediatric psychopharmacology are presented and dis- 
cussed. (27 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 


Drug Addiction 


9377. O'Brien, J. S., Raynes, A. E., & Patch, y. D. 
Шгуаг@ Medical School, Drug Detoxification ard, 
oston, Mass.) Treatment of heroin addiction with 
avexsion therapy, relaxation training and systematic 
lesensitization. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972 
(Reb), Vol. 10(1), 77-80.—Presents a brief review of the 
are and describes an attempt to combine several 
ehavioral approaches to an effective and rapid treat- 
ment of heroin addiction. A classical aversive con- 
Itioning procedure using both an electric shock and 
verbal imaginal aversive Stimulus was used to extinguish 
the consummatory response of heroin use. Anxiety 
associated with this behavior was also treated as 
suggested by Eysenck. A modified form of Jacobson’s 
relaxation was used to overcome tension and to develop 
an alternate behavior as a substitute for drug-induced 
relaxation, Wolpe’s systematic desensitization technique 
Was used to treat anxiety which was cuing the const 
o response of heroin use. In order to establish CRs 
Which are resistant to extinction, Eysenck's hypothesis of 
incubation," Razran's finding concerning the value of 
Cane a complex CS pattern, and the sucessful findings of 
Cautela and others with the use of imaginal stimuli, were 
incorporated. A self-rating scale was developed to 
evaluate the absence of drug craving previously cued by 
Tug stimuli.—4. Barclay. 
MEE Perkins, I. H. (Camarillo State Hosp. Drug 
tone Program, Calif.) A unique approach to hospital 
treatment of narcotic addicts. ‘Adolescence, 1972(Sp1); 
ol. 6(25), 29-50.—Describes the Mendocino State 
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Hospital drug program, part of which is a 2-yr. 
qi xim group experience which has a success rate 
о) . 

9379. Wikler, Abraham. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
School) Present status of the concept of drug 
dependence. Psychological Medicine, 1971(Noy), Vol. 
5(1), 311-380.—Reviews definitions of drug dependence 
in the current literature with a view toward clarification 
of terms and provision of a common conceptual 
framework. Underlying factors of psychic dependence 
are discussed. Operational definitions which are given in 
terms of behavioral conditioning theory are: (a) drug 
dependence or habitual drug-seeking or use dependent 
upon pharmacological and/or social reinforcement; (b) 
pharmacological reinforcement, which is the probability 
of the occurrence of drug-seeking or use to the effects of 
the drug on the organism; (c) primary reinforcement, 
which may be direct and described as escape from 
unpleasant or to more pleasant psychic states, and 
indirect, which are effects of the drug itself; (d) 
secondary reinforcement, which is direct or indirect 
stemming from primary reinforcement; and (e) social 
reinforcement which are social factors which foster the 
development of pharmacological reinforcement.—H. 


Reiter. 


Alcoholism 


9380. Gross, William F. & Elton, Charles F. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) The prediction 
of 16 PF test scores by educational level and 
drinking experience. Journal of Psychology, 1972(Мау), 
Vol. 81(1), 89-96.—Investigated the relationship between 


‘ence with drinking, number of years of formal 
ho ad 5 {һе 16 PF, using а 3x3 


of variance design. Ss consisted of 


interaction 1 1 г А 
assumption of а simple linear relationship between 
the 16 PF and either drinking experience or 


Kansas City, Mo.) The pastor’s natural ally 
Icoholism. Journal of Pastoral Care, 


answer to muc: 
treatment of alc 
9382. Okultich, Peter 


(Арг), Vol. 7 

Abnormal Psychology, START drinking behavior, 30 

drinkers trained on a 
nse received 1 of 3 


incti ; nonrewart simultaneous reward- 
extinction соно . Ss could discontinue 


i t only. 
punishment, and punishment De extinction phase. 
jeu то uly greater resistance to 


ics showed a 
ош, A the punishment and reward-punishment 
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conditions, but not in the nonreward condition. No 
differences were found between groups during acqui- 
sition. Using an anticipatory punishment response 
model, an explanation of maladaptive operant respond- 
ing in the alcoholic is suggested. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. ЖА 

9383. Walton, Ralph С. (U.S. Army Health Clinic, 
Mental Hygiene Consultation Service, Ft. Clayton, С.7.) 
Smoking and alcoholism: A brief report. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1455— 
1456.—Interviewed 130 men who were hospitalized for 
withdrawal from alcohol and 100 men who were 
hospitalized for other reasons. Not only did a statistically 
significant number of the alcoholics smoke, but a 
significant number smoked heavily. Data suggest that 
heavy cigarette smoking is part of the alcohol addiction 
syndrome.—Journal abstract. 


Suicide 


9384. Anderson, Douglas A. (Boston U., School of 
Theology, Pastoral Counseling Service) A resurrection 
model for suicide prevention through the Church. 
Pastoral Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 23(221), 33-40. 
—Argues the need for more emphasis on prevention, as 
opposed to intervention, by broadening values of hope in 
society. Suicide is viewed as essentially rooted in a sense 
of hopelessness. A prevention model for the Church 
would need to include: (a) analysis of the emotional and 
social roots that underlie the problems of suicide in our 
culture, (b) use of the Church's unique resources, 
centered in the concept of resurrection, to address the 
underlying factors, and (c) confrontation of the devel- 
opmental dimension of the problem by employing the 
Church's opportune access to persons at all stages of life. 
(26 ref.)—O. Strunk. 

9385. Bister, Wolfgang. (U. Clinic, Giessen, W. 
Germany) Über Selbstmordprophylaxe bei Depres- 
Sionen. [The prevention of suicide in depressions.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1971(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 51- 
62.—Surveys the diagnostic and prognostic facets of 
t ў among psychotherapy patients. A diag- 
nostic orientation including considerations of schizo- 
phrenia, depressions, neuroses, and personality distur- 
bances, is related to multiphasic forces and preventive 


9386. Copas, J. B., Freeman-Browne, D. L., & Robin 
А. А. (U. Essex, England) Danger periods for Suicide 
in patients under treatment. Psychological Medicine, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 5(1), 400—404.— Reviews the literature 
and discusses the incidence of suicide and the danger 
periods for patients in treatment on the basis of 92 
Suicide cases. A "spell" of treatment is defined as the 
time period from Ist contact with Psychiatric services to 
discharge, abscondence or failure to attend outpatient 
Sessions. A “suicide spell” is a spell that terminates with 
suicide; if the patient is in treatment at the time it is 
termed “within treatment suicide.” The study is con- 
cerned with the duration of suicide Spells in relation to 


9387. Ott, Jürgen; Geyer, Michael, & Schneemann, 
Karin. (Medical Academy of Erfurt, E. Germany) 
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Mehrdimensionale stationäre Psychotherapie einer 
Gruppe von Kindern und Jugendlichen nach 
Suizidversuch. [Multidimensional clinical psychother- 
apy of a group of children and adolescents after 
attempted suicide.] Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizi- 
nische Psychologie, 1972(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 104-110, 
—Discusses possibilities for rehabilitating youthful 
attempted suicides, A wide spectrum of physiological, 
psychological, and psychometric tests, plus individual 
and group therapy techniques, are considered, Simul- 
taneous family therapy is viewed as a necessary condi- 
tion to improvement.—K. J. Hartman. 

9388. Rosenthal, Richard J., Rinzler, Carl; Wallsh, 
Rita, & Klausner, Edmund. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Wrist-cutting syndrome: The 
meaning of a gesture. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1363-1368.—Studied the phe- 
nomenon of wrist cutting in 42 young women, performed 
in a nonsuicidal manner, in comparison to a control 
group of 24 Ss who had made other types of suicidal 
gestures. Histories revealed a significant incidence of 
early physical illness and Surgery and markedly abnor- 
mal patterns of menstruation. Ss interviewed immedi- 
ately after cutting described an inability to deal with 
specific feelings, leading to a state of depersonalization. 
They cut themselves in an effort to reintegrate, and 
seemed to know exactly what was necessary to accom- 
Plish this: seeing a certain amount of blood, feeling a 
degree of pain, or being able to look inside the gaping 
wound. The wrist-cutting gestures were related to genital 
conflict, reactions to helplessness, and an inability to 
handle aggression. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9389. Strunk, Orlo & Jordan, Merle R. (Boston U., 
School of Theology) An experimental course for 
clergymen in suicidology and crisis intervention. 
Journal of Pastoral Care, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 50- 
54—Suggests that a course in suicidology and self- 
destructive behavior could be a viable and significant 
aspect of a clinical pastoral education. A pilot course 18 
described that could also be taught in a summer ы ы 
as à continuing education experience, or їп a theologica 
seminary. Various instruments designed to evaluate 
curricular and instructional modes yielded essential 
positive results when applied to the course.—Journdi 
summary. 


Crime 

9390. Brozovsky, Morris & Falit, Harvey. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) 
Neonaticide: Clinical and psychodynamic consi " 
erations. Journal of the American Academy of a 
Psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 673—683.—Reviews T 
literature on neonaticide and discusses 2 case reports. In 
these cases mothers were young, unmarried, and of Ne 
socioeconomic status. They were passive, dependent 
individuals who experienced psychotic breaks at the tim! 
of delivery. Both were unaware of their pregnancy d 
after the birth of the baby denied delivery and Еа 
Findings in the literature which stress а dunt 
mother-child relationship in these cases and the СЯ is 
fear of abandonment by the mother are confirmed. a 
hypothesized that neonaticide is a result of SEO 
disorganization brought about by the dissolution i 
denial at the time of delivery, and by the fear 
abandonment.—H. Reiter. ы Peto, 

9391. Edwards, Griffith; Hensman, Celia, & A 
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Julian. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, 
London, England) Drinking problems among recidi- 
vist prisoners. Psy chological Medicine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
5(1), 388-399. Reviews the relation between alcohol 
and crime as indicated in the literature and investigates 
500 recidivist prisoners in reference to alcohol preva- 
lence. Ss who were interviewed consisted of several 
groups: long term (LT), indicating a prison stay of 1 yr. 
or longer; short term (ST), less than 3 mo. stay; ST men 
convicted on a drunkenness offence. The LT group 
showed lowest prevalence of drinking pathology; the ST 
drunk group was the extreme group and showed most 
prevalence of drinking pathology. The implications of 
drinking as related to crime are discussed along with the 
demographic and social characteristics of abnormal 
drinkers. Further research and study are indicated with a 
view towards treatment and after-care.—H. Reiter. 
9392. Figlio, Robert M. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
seriousness of offenses: An evaluation by offenders 
and nonoffenders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7104. 
n Fortkamp, Frank E. (Ohio State U.) The 
educational implications of racism in Ohio's pris- 
ons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6099. 
їр 9394. Ranjeva, H., Gayral, L., Moron, P., & Fray, P. 
E de victime latente: Contribution psycho- 
us ologique à l'étude de la victimologie. [The idea 
ееш victim: Contribution from psychopathology to 
D study of victimology.] Annales Médico-Psycho- 
eques 1971(Ос!), Vol. 2(3), 349-366.—Develops the 
pee that an interpersonal relation almost always exists 
a een the criminal and his victim. Although the idea 
ie penal-couple” (latent-criminal and latent-victim) 
aca appeared in literary writing since antiquity, the 
jaw oe often goes unrecognized even today in courts of 
E Y journalists reporting crime, and by the public 
na ly. The conclusions reached by psychopatholo- 
p ae the determining role played by the victim himse f 
TA e genesis and provocation of crime committ 
папаи him are summarized, and 4 cases аге presented to 
E rate the range and subtlety of psychological inter- 
кы observable. Passivity, sadomasochism, mental de- 
5 Pen alcoholism, and virtually the full range of 
A opathologic imbalance сап be shown, retrospec- 
is у, to be related to criminal acts undertaken against 
T person. In any analysis it is important to reconstruct 
the pattern of conduct cf victim and criminal with regard 
Races 1965 for а period preceding the crime itself; 
publie the distortions produced by judicial process ап 
de ee can obscure the basic nature of the 
rbed interpersonal linkages. (33 ref.)—H. E. King. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


9395. Biles, D. (U. Melbourne. Parkville, Victoria 
pe Ду Birth order and delinquency. ‘Australian 
25 chologist, 19710Nov) Vole ЗИ 189.193. — Reports а 

Hed of the records of children (3,692) who appeared 
«оинап Children’s Courts during 1966 to 
ан the influence of birth order as a factor m 
Nolo yoo The study was conducted by the Crimi- 
id Department of the University of Melbourne. A 
Was Droporhon of large families (7 or more children) 
conch ound to be represented in the sample. It is 
to b uded that middle children in large families аррелт 
memb at greater risk than older or younger family 
Roemmich. Causal factors are suggested. (16 геѓ.)—Н. 
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9396. Burgess, Р. K., Tedeschi, James T., & Berger, 
Stephen E. (Nuffield Coll., Oxford, England) Aggres- 
sive behavior of delinquent, dependent, and “nor- 
mal” white and black boys in social conflicts. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 197\(Sep), 
Vol. 7(5), 545-559.—Presents criticisms of the meth- 
odology and conclusions of $. Berger and J. Tedeschi’s 
(see PA, Vol. 44:5345) study on aggression. A reply by 
Tedeschi and Berger is presented along with further 
comments by Burgess. 

9397. Doi, Toshihiko, et al. (National Research Inst. 
of Police Science, Tokyo, Japan) General study of 
juvenile first offenders: I. Comparisons of psycho- 
logical factors and delinquent behavior between 
age groups. Reports of the National Research Institute of 
Police Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 12(1), 1-12.—Analysis of 
differences between a total of 3,550 delinquents in 2 age 
groups (14-15 and 18-19 yr.) indicates that younger Ss 
(a) had a higher percentage of thefts and lower 
percentage of violent offenses, (b) showed 6 types of 
predelinquent behavior compared to 10 types for older 
Ss, (c) more often had IQs of under 69, and (d) had more 
mental diseases. (33 ref.) —English summary. 

9398. Duncan, Pam. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada) Parental attitudes and interactions in de- 
linquency. Child Development, 197\(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 
1751-1765.—Investigated attitudes and interactions of 
parents of 2 types of delinquent and normal adolescent 
girls by means of a revised form of the Stanford Parent 
Questionnaire and a structured situational interview. Ss 
were the Caucasian parents of 20 female social delin- 
quents, 20 female individual delinquents, and 20 female 
nondelinquents. Results indicate that the. parents of 
an be clearly differentiated from par- 
delinquents in terms of displaying а higher 

higher parental adjustment, 
but higher consistency of 
the parents of social 


restrictive in 
individual delinquents. Differences between mothers and 
fathers across groups are found with fathers advocating 
more use of authority, being more restrictive in the area 
of control, demanding more conformity, allowing the 
child freedom to interact with the. environment, and 
demonstrating less affection to his child. Explanations 1n 
terms of a modeling effect are offered. (27 ref.)—Journal 

abstract. 
9399. Fabianic, David A. (U. Тожа) Self-report 
An evaluation. Disser- 


delinquenc; questionnaire: 
ЫЎ pus es International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 


ПО HU Jeffrey A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The relationship of locus of control to cognitive 
balance in the reduction of interpersonal disliking. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 


- 201-6202. 
PL M is. Causes of delinquency. 
Calif.: U. California Press,1971. 309 p. $3.25 


M. (Michigan State U.) An 


Fred 
j educational opportunities tor 
invatata IA еа Michigan Counties 


delinquent уо! g › 
Macomb. Oakland, and Wayne. Dissertation Ab- 
9 "esl. 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6104- 


stracts Interna 
5. ; т 
9403. Komiyama, Kaname, et al. (National Researc 
Inst. of Police Science, Tokyo, Japan) General study of 


Hide 
9402. Knoche, 
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juvenile first offenders: V. Offense behavior type and 
pre-delinquent behavior type. Reports of the National 
Research Institute of Police Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
12(1), 47-53.—In a study with 3,550 Ist offenders, 23 
types of predelinquent behavior were analyzed according 
to age group (14-15 and 18-19 yr.) and type of offense. 
Some correlations were obtained, e.g., aggressive prede- 
linquent behavior was found more frequently in Ss who 
committed aggressive offenses. (23 ref.)\—English sum- 
mary. 

9404. Levy, Victor. (U. Southern California) Fleld- 
independence and typologies of delinquency. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12- 
A), 6810. 

| 9405. Lucore, Patricia М. (U. Colorado) Friendship 
groups: An analysis of group structural effects in 
juvenile delinquency. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7087. 

9406. Matsumoto, Iwao, et al. (National Research 
Inst. of Police Science, Tokyo, Japan) General study of 
juvenile first offenders: Ill. Drug misusers and their 
delinquent behavior. Reports of the National Research 
Institute of Police Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 12(1), 24- 
34.—Compared the motives for and type of offenses 
committed by 315 drug-users and nonusers. Users were 
most often motivated by thrill-seeking and/or peer 
influence, while nonusers desired money for stolen 
goods. In general, users had committed the most violent 
offenses. Ss who offended after drug use (n — 44) had 
more thoroughly planned their offense, committed the 
most violent and sexual offenses, and had not expected 
to be arrested.—English summary. 

9407. Mizushima, K., Miyazaki, K., & Yahisa, T. 
(Rissho Womens Coll., Tokyo, Japan) Diagnostic scale 
for delinquency proneness. Reports of the National 
Research Institute of Police Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
12(1), 70-76.—Examined how the Diagnostic Scale for 
Delinquency Proneness, a 95-item inventory developed 
by the authors, differentiates between delinquents and 
nondelinquents and among delinquency types. Elements 
of delinquency proneness were classified into 3 cate- 
Bories: (a) emotional disturbances, including psycho- 
pathic disorders and other aggressive and regressive 
disorders (maladaptive mechanisms in С. Jenkins’ 
“unsocialized aggressive”); (b) acculturative-attitudinal 
disorders caused by identification with delinquent 
groups (adaptive mechanisms in Jenkins’ “socialized 
delinquents”); and (c) maladaptive-acculturative dis- 
orders caused by the Ist 2 categories. It was found that 
family relationships were related to emotional distur- 
bances and delinquent acculturations, and that the 
common factor in most delinquents was “lack or 
rejection of interpersonal ties with socialized eTsons.”” 
The 13 factors identified by the test are discussed, 
—English summary. 

9408. Morris, Joe A. First offender: A volunteer 
Program for youth in trouble with the law. New York, 
N.Y.: Funk & Wagnalls, 1970. х, 214 p. $2.95(paper). 

9409. Saito, Kensaku, et al. (National Research Inst. 
of Police Science, Tokyo, Japan) General study of 
juvenile first offenders: Ii. Comparisons of envi- 
ronmental factors and juveniles social perceptions 
between age groups. Reports of the National Research 
Institute of Police Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 12(1), 13- 


toward parents of a total of 3,550 delinquents in 2 age 
groups (14-15 and 18—19 yr.). Results show that younger 
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Ss (a) more often lived with their parents or other family 
members, (b) had families who exhibited more problem 
behavior, (c) received more public aid, and (d) perceived 
their parents as less negligent than did older Ss. (25 
ref.)—English summary. 

9410. Sealy, A. P. & Banks, Charlotte. (London 
School of Economics & Political Science, England) 
Social maturity, training, experience and recidivism 
amongst British borstal boys. British Journal of 
Criminology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 245-264.—A sample 
of 200 borstal inmates, randomly selected from the 
intake into classifying centers from the southeast of 
England, were interviewed, and their reconvictions 
within 1 yr, after release were followed up. A scale of 
social maturity was devised and tested for validity. It was 
found that a low reconviction rate within 1 yr. after 
release was directly associated with high level of 
maturity, and that boys of low maturity tended to do 
better at open than at closed borstals, although this 
aspect of the institution made no difference to the 
reconviction rates of more mature boys. Boys of medium 
maturity level, who tend to be "rule-bound," rigid 
conformists, and manipulators of regulations and rela- 
tionships, do very much worse than any other boys at 
borstals with moderate intake. Although there was no 
difference in success rates between any of the maturity 
types at the borstals with intake of low predicted success, 
the reconviction rates of medium and high maturity boys 
showed a considerable advantage over those of low 
maturity boys after they had been to borstals with the 
best intake.—Journal abstract. 

9411. Teichman, Meir. (Fairmont State Coll.) Cog- 
nitive differentiation between self-concept and Шл 
age of self ascribed to parents in boys on vergo s 
delinquency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol 
34(2), 573-574. —Studied patterns of self-perception ал 
perception of parental attitudes toward the self 0! 5 
12-15 yr. old boys on verge of delinquency. It а 
hypothesized that the patterns of cognitive “Ше 
ation of Ss оп verge of delinquency would be se 
those found in institutionalized delinquents and Mth 
myn those of nondelinquent boys. Results support 

thesis.—Journal abstract. 

ИТИ Trickett, Edison J. & Moos, Rudolf Н. (Yale О! 
Satisfaction with the correctional institution E 
ronment: An instance of perceived гон өлүгү 
similarity. Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 400); 
75-87.—Using a semantic differential technique, ES 
male 15-18 yr. old delinquents were asked teata 
themselves and various reference groups in an Scale 
tution. The Correctional Institutions Environment self. 
was also administered. The discrepancy DER E 
ratings and ratings of other groups was сое tion. 
satisfaction about varied aspects of the institu 
Self-environment similarity was correlated with " ie 
faction with the environment, but only when агі 
relationships were specific. Perceived similarity to E E 
correlated with satisfaction with guards, but a welt 
faction with the institution in general. RU a 
replicated over both samples, and the implications E 
viewing behavior as interactional or transaction: 
discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


9413. Bieber, Irving. (New York Medical Cols 
Homosexual dynamics in psychiatric crisis. 


N.Y.) 
Amer- 
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ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 
1268-1272.—Discusses some of the psychodynamic 
insights of certain frequently occurring crisis situations, 
including work disorders and disruptions in significant 
relationships. 5 case histories are presented. The under- 
lying psychopathology of homosexuals and heterosexuals 
with homosexual trends is analyzed.—Journal abstract. 
9414. Ladame, François С. Réflexions sur quelques 
cas d'homosexualité féminine. [Reflections on some 
cases of female homosexuality.] Annales Médico-Psycho- 
logiques, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 527-546.—Describes J 
psychiatric patients, all homosexual young women, 
presenting a variety of psychopathological complaints. 
Once the psychiatric problem of each was defined, the 
question became one of discovering in what way these 
patients resemble or differ from one another beyond 
their shared symptom of homosexuality. As divergent 
opinion is expressed in the literature on the origins of the 
female homosexual behavior, it was necessary to exam- 
ine in turn the fitness of several different formulations to 
describe the present group. Depression was the single 
most evident clinical feature of all patients, and 
depression or specific attempts at suicide were the 
problems most often cited to justify psychiatric consul- 
tation. The depressive element appears to arise from a 
narcissistic threat that brings a loss of self-esteem and 
шешине the basic confidence in self which normally 
leads to behavior appropriate to the “preservation of 
life (Nacht). Narcissistic weakening, if not halted, can 
turn behavior toward self-destruction and dissolution 
instead. The loss of a contemporary love-object is the 
typical cause for a reemergence of primordial faults in 
the structure of primary narcissism in infancy, with all its 
Consequences for the adult: a sense of incompleteness, 
Ge orality, and a persistent masochism.—H. E. 
a 9415. Lebovitz, Phil S. (Recruit Evaluation Unit, 
B Lakes Naval Base, Ill.) Feminine behavior in 
PO. Aspects of its outcome. American Journal of 
DRIN 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1283-1289.—Studied 
M ice of 16 Ss who had exhibited feminine 
By avior as young boys. A structured interview, devised 
у culling from the literature those factors considered to 
be associated with gender identity disturbances, and a 
Ss БЫЗ of psychological tests were administered. 6 of the 
ae owed markedly deviant gender identities: 3 were 
á nssexuals, 1 a transvestite, and 2 homosexuals. There 
fen to be 2 peaks for the age of onset of symptoms: 
Wik hee 6 and after Age 10. Data suggest that 
ies Sender age of onset are more D develop 
DUM CUR entity disturbances. (20 ref.)—Journai 
9416. Poole, Kenneth. (Santa Monica City Coll.) The 


etiology of gender identity and the lesbian. Journal of 


a Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 51-57.—Тһе- 
aud that early learning channels erotic inclination. 
poth. precipitates adult psychosexual orientation, a hy- 
Soci; T was developed to the effect that the childhood 
in s ization experience of heterosexual females differs, 
fein role learning aspects, from that of homosexual 
aes dc A questionnaire was designed to probe re- 
dien ent recollection of exposure to these role learning 
home and was administered to 50 heterosexual and 50 
romosexual women. Statistical analysis of the results 

eals decided socialization differences in the directions 
Ypothesized.— Author abstract. 


those . 
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MENTAL DISORDER 


9417. Bourgeois, M. & Campagne, A. (Jean-Abadie 
Center, Bordeaux, France) Tatouage et psychiatrie. 
[Tattooing and psychiatry.] Annales Médico-Psycho- 
logiques, 1971(Oct), Vol. 2(3), 391-413.—Presents an 
historical review of the relation between tattooing and 
psychopathological states, and adds confirming data 
gathered in psychiatric hospitals and clinics. The 
proportion of tattooed men is significantly elevated 
among psychopathic patients and is notably low among 
psychotics. The designs chosen and messages written on 
the skin are similar to graffiti on public walls. Several 
possible explanations for acquiring tatoos are offered, 
eg. protection against occult forces, compensatory 
desire to offset feelings of inferiority and weakened 
virility, and external warning signs that the tattooed 
person does not wish to join established society. Data in 
tabular form are given on: age at Ist tattoo, presence of 
multiple tattoos, desire to keep or remove tattoos, 
percentages of the tattooed among psychiatric diagnostic 
classes, and locations of tattoos on the body. Tattooing is 
usually linked to marginal communities in society, both 
repressive and monosexual: prisons, barracks, and 
internments. It is often associated with drunkeness and 
dissolution of emotional control. Latent or overt ho- 
mosexual elements are easily identified. The psychotic 
patient, with characteristic uncertainty about borders, 
may not find the skin-border particularly meaningful. 
The psychopath, in contrast, has no problem in iden- 
tifying reality, but always feels apart from it. His 
affirmation of the skin-border by tattoo is thereby more 
understandable. (51 ref.)—H. Е. King. _ 

9418. Bucci, Luigi. (New York Medical Coll., Met- 
ropolitan Hosp., N.Y.) Drug-induced depression and 
tryptophan metabolism. Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 105-108.—Reviews previous 
research indicating that cortisone, corticotropin, oral 
contraceptives, and reserpine cause à somewhat severe 
form of depression. The role of a derangement of the 
tryptophan metabolism and some other theoretical 
considerations, аге briefly discussed. (26 ref.)—Journal 


mary. 
e. Campailla, G. Le probléme du rapport entre 
structure familiale et pathologie mentale. [The 
problem of relation between family structure and mental 


pathology.] ‘Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 2(3), 321-348.—Presents a survey, of world literature 
on connections between family organization and mental 
pathology. Problems of definition prove critical to any 

f research findings. Can one speak of family 
stant element in personality formation 
(e.g, rejectin mother, weak father, etc), or more 
K continuously changing family 
nt interactions at different 
learning within the 
ey difference in 


tern society today is described as the weak process of 
her rm dt the father. Rapid social change and 


the quantity of mass-media 


tween growing Up 1 
the island tribes describe: 
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(identification diffused between father and the mother’s 
secondary husbands) than between our generation and 
those of Europe in an earlier day. (14 p. ref.)—H. E. 
King. 

$420. Guze, Samuel B., Woodruff, Robert A., & 
Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U., Medical School) 
"Secondary" affective disorder: A study of 95 cases. 
Psychological Medicine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 5(1), 426- 
428.—Differentiates between primary and secondary 
affective disorders and discusses symptoms of both: the 
former, in persons without a history of preexisting 
psychiatric illness except for previous affective disorders: 
the latter, in persons with a history of previous 
nonaffective psychiatric illness. 500 patients comprised 
the group of which 95 were diagnosed as having 
secondary and primary affective disorders. A compar- 
ison of the 2 types of disorders reveals secon ary 
disorder as being associated with hysteria, anxiety 
neurosis, antisocial personality, alcoholism, and drug 
dependency. Patients were more often males and rarely 
manic. Implications for the division of the 2 disorders are 
made regarding studies of treatment, epidemiology, 
familial illness trends and etiology.—H. Reiter. 

9421. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Psychopathy and Physiological 
responses to adrenalin. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 138-147.—Made phys- 
iological recordings while 16 psychopaths (Р), 16 
nonpsychopaths (NP), and 16 *mixed" (M) Ss received a 
saline injection, followed 15 min. later by an adrenalin 
injection. Tonic skin conductance of Group NP was 
generally greater than that of Groups M and P, a 
difference that increased throughout the course of the 
€ n significant group differences 
in tonic heart rate (HR), respiration rate, blink rate, or 
electromyogram (EMG) activity. Both saline and ad- 
renalin injections produced sharp increases in skin 
digital vasoconstriction, and 
\ y changes were more persistent 
with adrenalin, Adrenalin also produced large and 
prolonged increases in HR, while saline had virtually no 
significant differences between 
5 nsivity except in electrodermal activity 
—the increases in skin conductance following saline and 


9422. Kohler, C. & Vi at, J. (St. Eugénie Hosp., 
Saint-Genis-Laval, Pranc Mutisims ct тийе, [Mutio 
and speaking disability.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 509-520.—Not all language dis- 
orders can be traced to a lesional origin in the CNS. The 
growing child develops in a biological and, at the same 
time, social milieu. It is in the pathology of relationships 
between the state of nature (internal) and that of culture 
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rience). 4 different types of patient are presented to 
illustrate speech problems having their origin in early 
difficulties in identification, in deficient relationships 
with the mother (neglect or maternal overprotection), 
and in psychotic autism. The entire personality of the 
child may well be engaged in the specific problem 
designated as mutism.—H. E. King. 

9423. Medeiros, Tácito A., Oliveira, Maria С. & 
Barros, José F. (Federal U. Pernambuco, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Brazil) Estudo comparativo de incidéncia de 
psicopatias em familias de pacientes psiquiátricos 
е da populacáo geral. [Comparative study of the 
incidence of psychopathies in family members of 
psychiatric patients vs. the general population.] Neuro- 
biologia, 1971(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 187 190.—Studied 2 
groups of 52 families each. 1 group consisted of families 
of adult patients in a psychiatric hospital. The other 
group consisted of families of adult general hospital 
patients. Significant differences between the 2 groups 
were found and are discussed.—R. Н. Gillis. 

9424. Noble, Peter & Lader, Malcolm. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Salivary secretion and 
depressive iliness: A physiological and psychomet- 
ric study. Psychological Medicine, 1971(Nov), Vol. (1), 
372-376.— Discusses inconsistent findings in the liter- 
ature relating salivary secretion to depression and 
attempts to assess the relationship of same. Ss were 3 
19-64 yr. old patients, diagnosed as depressives and 
treated with ECS. Patients were assessed for salivary 
secretion and were given the Hamilton Rating Scale for 
Depression and a scale devised by Varney, et al before а 
course of ECS and were reassessed 2 wk. after the last 
ECS. Findings indicate a decrease in Hamilton Depres- 
sion Score after treatment, while salivary secretion prior 
to ECS (25) and after ECS (15) did not differ 
significantly. Diminished salivary secretion was signll- 
icantly correlated with severe weight loss, gastrointes- 
tinal somatic symptoms and retardation (defined m 
“slowness of thought, speech and activity, proceeding 0 
apathy and finally stupor”). It is believed that сея 
in salivary secretion is closely related to retardation 1 
depression causing reduction in sweat gland activity an 
muscle blood flow.—H. Reiter. & 

9425. Pinderhughes, C. A., Grace, E. Hare 
Reyna, L., J. (Boston U., Medical School) Psychia! ^ 
disorders and sexual functioning. American ещ d 
Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1276-1283.— ‘ans 
tained questionnaire survey data from 102 physici m 
and 307 patients. The responses of 18 psychiatrist д 
122 psychiatric inpatients showed that most psyche и 
and 20-50% of the patients believed that sexual oH 
tioning might contribute to psychiatric disorders, A 
most psychiatric disorders might interfere with boe 
functioning, and that sexual activity might SURG 
Tecovery. It is stressed that more hard data and ELA 
definitions of the physiological mechanisms invo've sf 
various sexual patterns and psychiatric йод 2 
needed, since many of the beliefs expressed are Meis 
stantiated. A discussant also stresses the Јоана 
the existing literature. (25 ref.)—Journal abstra v 

9426. Rifkin, Arthur; Levitan, Stephan J., G uS 
Joel, & Klein, Donald F. (Hillside Hosp. eet 
N.Y.) Emotionally unstable character disor logical 
follow-up study: II. Prediction of outcome. 210 Уп 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 81-88 —Interviewe r 
patients with emotionally unstable character ns 
after an average of 3.75 yr. following hospitalizati 
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predictor variables were correlated with outcome. No 
pattern of predictor variables distinguished good from 
poor outcome. Although most patients were diagnosed as 
schizophrenic by the ward staff, the usual relationships 
among predictor variables and outcome in schizophrenia 
were not found in this sample.—Journal abstract. 
9427. Rosen, Irving M. (Cleveland State Hosp., 0) 
Social taboos and emotional problems. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1972(Apr), Vol. М0), 175-180. 
—Briefly discusses some semantic aspects of folkways 
and customs in the psychic makeup of mental patients. 
The question is raised regarding the unusual force of 
social conventions why, e.g., some schizoid patients are 
very reluctant in role playing to say “damned” or 
goddamned.” At the same time they show patterns of 
arguing intensely over trivia with their parents or 
relatives. It is explained that social codes and manners 
have strong imperatives and often coerce the individual 
against his will. The taboo against swearing reportedly 
arose in 17th century England when the most obscene 
words were socially defined to be disrespectful words 
spoken against the gods. This taboo has been carried 
over to English speaking countries today. Since a social 
age oan be defined as “the informal part of the legal 
th le,” which changes very slowly, it is concluded that 
ese can present continued imperatives for people and 
patients in our culture.—F. Hardt. 
de Vardy, M. & Greenstein, M. (Albert Einstein 
mnie Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Perceptual field de- 
ad lence and psychopathology: Replication and 
Mo es Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
Wat 35-642.—Critically examined the claim of 
ү ра (see PA, Vol. 40:546) that perceptual field- 
E ng lence (as measured by the Rod and Frame Test 
ae Embedded Figures Test) is a global trait that 
Г шов levels of intelligence and psychopathology in 
Ge ee way. 60 randomly selected patients from a 
RDU penta) and 30 of their therapists were admin- 
Pah the tests. There were wide differences between 
a e alons of scores on the 2 tests in the patient 
ол and in that of the therapists, challenging the 
Sub ates the globality of perceptual field-dependence. 
tholo iding the patients along the lines of psychopa- 
ifie suggested by Witkin failed to show significant 
am joe tn test performances. The adequacy of this 
ee -dimensional category to meaningfully differ- 
mültidi among patient populations is challenged. 
(is imensional model is considered more appropriate. 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


Hee Adams, Paul L. (U. Florida, Children's Mental 
Obsessi nit, Gainesville) Family Characteristics of 
1972M; ve children. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Psychi; ay), Vol. 128(11), 1414-1417.—Reports à socio- 
раставу of 30 obsessive children and their 
the nas Which found them not to be at all deviant from 
North AP of middle-class, white Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
illustra America. It is concluded that the families aptly 
mass ated the dynamics of middle-class alienation in 
Dioni дии abstract. б 

. Andreasen, №. J. (О. Iowa, State Psychopathic 


08р.) The role of religion in depression. Journal of 


R n 
Religion & Health, 1972Арт), Vol. ПО) 153-166. 
Ppeals to psychiatrists to adopt charitable attitudes 


48: 9427-9434 


towards priests and trained religious personnel while 
working with depressed clients. It is argued that Freud's 
critical evaluation of religion was a sign of that time, and 
that today an appreciative attitude toward religion and 
religious content in psychiatric illness is needed. Psy- 
chiatric distinctions between neurotic vs. psychotic 
depression are set aside and 4 groups of depressive 
content conceptualized: (2) nonspecific guilt, worthless- 
ness; (b) isolation from God or meaning; (c) predom- 
inant sinfulness; and (d) worthlessness arising from 
specific sins or crimes. It is argued that religious workers 
need to maintain their time honored perception that guilt 
can sometimes be useful or helpful. Both Jewish and 
Christian traditions have included this view. Guilt is seen 
to contain regenerative and growth producing forces. It 
produces disturbed moods which lead to change in 
behavior. Schizoid depression is interpreted as essentially 
anxiety about emptiness or meaninglessness—depression 
as described by P. Tillich. Such lack of meaning can be 
counteracted with “assertive behavioral therapy,” а 
methodology which has been supported by religious 
traditions. It is observed that, while excessive guilt 
should be controlled, jt should not be assumed that all 
guilt is unrealistic. Not all guilt is derived from a 
punitive, oversensitive superego; hence, it must be 
reckoned with in releasing therapeutic forces in the 


individual.—F. Hardt. 

3 Ronald F. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
structure of the depressive response to stress. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 
1212-1218.—Reviews the psychiatric literature dealing 
with the significance of stress in the causation of 
depression. Criteria for distinguishing normal from 
abnormal despondency, pathogenic from nonpathogenic 
losses, and stress-induced lowering of self-esteem from 
stress-released despair of self are advanced. These 
criteria define a structure for coordinating and classi- 
fying despondent s 


tates in their relationship to stress. 
The clinical and research uti 


ility of the model are 
ted. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. йе Сү 
ED. pie Leon E. (6440 Hills Dr., Birmingham, 
le of amphetamine in a case of 
Psychoanalytic Asso- 
-340,—Presents the 


symbolic meaning T 
her symptom complex are discusses 


Moser, Ulrich; von Zeppelin, 
Ilka, & kek, Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) ‘Computer 


simulation of a m 


234.—Criticizes the article by U " 
pistes and W. Schneider (see PA, Vol. 44:9570) on 3 
basic counts: (a) empiri s cited to suggest 
model used is invalid, (b) no 


Zeppelin, 
Moen aa se Journal abstract. 


defense of their m 
Pree. Drinkwater, Desmond J. (О. Queensland, St. 
problems of Jocasta: A theory 
of adult culpability. Adolescence, 1972(Spr), Vol. 6(25), 
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71-94.— Presents an essay which places responsibility for 
adolescent problems on adults’ defensive treatment of 
adolescents and their inability to adjust to social 
changes. 

9435. Feighner, John P., et al. (U. California, San 
Diego Medical School, La Jolla) Hormonal potenti- 
ation of imipramine and ECT in primary depression. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 
1230-1238.—Conducted a double-blind, controlled 
study to measure the possible enhancement of imipra- 
mine's antidepressant activity by L-tri-iodothyronine 
and dexamethasone, and the possible enhancement of 
the antidepressant activity of ECT by dexamethasone. A 
homogeneous population of 49 patients with primary 
depression served as Ss; symptoms were rated fre- 
quently. Results, which are clearly negative, raise serious 
questions about the efficacy of these hormones as 
hypothesized. A discussant disputes the validity of the 
design and statistics of the study. (17 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 

9436. Kellner, Robert. (U. New Mexico) І. Improve- 
ment criteria in drug trials with neurotic patients. 
Psychological Medicine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 5(1), 416— 
425.—Published drug trials with neurotic patients are 
surveyed and rating scales and other improvement 
criteria are tabulated and related to outcome. Findings 
are compared with the results of studies which were 
designed to evaluate the effectiveness of various im- 
provement criteria. 
distress scales and the method of testing reliability and 
validity of scales which purport to measure changes are 


ry. 

9437. Kraines, S. Н. (30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill) Weight gain and other symptoms of the as- 
cending depressive curve. Psychosomatics, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 13(1), 23-33. —"The Symptoms of the prototypical 

г 1 descending curve differ in 
quality and intensity from those of the ascending curve, 
although the mood of Depression persists throughout. A 

1 рге-Шпеѕѕ level; intense 
irritability and hostility; fatigue of great intensity; 
marked—though subjective—memory loss; and severe 
fluctuations in mood occur frequently at the mid-level of 


summary. 
9438. Makhlouf-Norris, F. & Jones, H. Gwynne. 
(North Middlesex Hosp., London, England) Concep- 
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indicating a state of cognitive dissonance, self-alienation 
and isolation in the obsessional group, while the control 
group was self- and socially integrated.—H, Reiter 

9439. Rifkin, Arthur; Levitan, Stephan J., Galewski, 
Joel, & Klein, Donald F. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, 
N.Y.) Emotionally unstable character disorder: A 
follow-up study: |. Description of patients and 
outcome. Biological Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 
65-79.—Interviewed 31 patients with emotionally un- 
stable character disorders after an average of 3.75 yr. 
following hospitalization. Approximately ?/, improved. 
This is a better prognosis than hysterical and passive- 
aggressive character disorders as shown by a recent study 
done at the same hospital. It is contended that the 
emotionally unstable character disorder is allied closely 
to affective illness because of the prominence of 
persistent, transient, fluctuating symptoms of depression 
and hypomania; the better prognosis compared to other 
character disorders; and the favorable response to 
medication (chlorpromazine and lithium), whereas other 
character disorders have been shown not to respond 
favorably. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9440. Schuerman, John R. (U. Chicago, School of 
Social Service Administration) Marital Interaction and 
posthospital adjustment. Social Casework, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 53(3), 163-172.— Within the broad affective areas 
studied, only 1 aspect, emotional responsiveness, seemed 
to be consistently related to outcome of wives who were 
former mental patients as measured by level of symp- 
tomatology 6 mo. after discharge.—M. W. Linn. 


Psychosis 


E 1) 
9441. Detre, T., et al. (Yale U., Medical School 
Hypersomnia and manic-depressive disease. ADT 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 12800) 
1303-1305.—Studied 84 bipolar and unipolar dep 
patients by means of a questionnaire to determin 
whether they showed symptoms of increased sleep m 
It was found that hypersomnia is not an i 
symptom of depression. It is concluded that, if furi i 
confirmed, the finding has implications both for | ај 
classification of affective disorders and for biologic 
research.—Journal. abstract. Sober. 
9442. Tanguay, Peter E., Rieger, Norbert I., Child 
Lilo, & Leiken, Stanley J. (U. California, Div. of iad 
Psychiatry, Los Angeles) A program for hospite 
psychotic children: Regular attendance away udi 
the hospital at a community nursery school. у) 
of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 197 ( am 
Vol. 10(4), 661-672. — Reports an experimental DT 
in which 4-12 yr, old psychotic children are taken fro А 
State hospital to nursery schools in the союш. 
Purpose of the program is to aid the Ss їп estal d 5 
direct contact with adults and children in the “no! al 
World. Schools provided teachers, Se OE 
equipment; the nursing staff and a group of vol ir. of 
also participated. Problems centered on the pE the 
е nursing personnel regarding the Ss’ behavior, АП rsing 
feelings of the nursery school personnel and the ШЕ 
staff towards one another. Similar problems E group 
between parents and the nursing staff. Eac of the 
communicated and constructively resolved Tin between 
problems. Findings indicate a close relationship wi 
individual children and volunteers and xor eiter. 
both groups benefiting by the experience.—H. 
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Schizophrenia opmental Center for Autistic Children and attempts to 
reconstruct step-by-step the dynamic mechanisms which 

9443. Alias, A. G. (Medical Coll., Trivandrum, India) are responsible for infantile autism. 25 autistic children 
Serum transaminases and alkaline phosphatase in and their mothers were studied for 9 yr. and treated in a 
schizophrenia. Biological Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. day care center. It is hypothesized that the child’s mother 
4(1), 89-92.—Analyzed morning blood samples of 96 did not offer adequate protection from overwhelming 
schizophrenic and 34 normal Ss for serum transaminases. stimuli and gratifications, nor give the child a sense of 
Aspartate and alanine activities were estimated using 2, security. Autism is described as a defensive mode of 
4-dinitrophenylhydrazine. Serum alkaline phosphatase behavior which the child adopts in order to cope with 


was evaluated with 4-aminoantipyrine. Paranoid schiz- stress and frustration. —H. Reiter. 
9447. Harrow, Martin, et al. (Yale U.) Overinclusive 


ophrenic Ss had higher alanine and aspartate activities 
than other schizophrenics or normals. Chronic schiz- thinking in acute schizophrenic patients. Journal of 
ology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 161—168. 


ophrenic Ss with deterioration had higher phosphatase Abnormal Psych І 9(2) 
normals.—S. —Investigated 2 types of overinclusive thinking, behav- 


activities than other schizophrenics or x АКГ Н 
Winokur. ioral and conceptual, in 110 acute psychiatric inpatients. 
9444. Arnold, О. Н. & Hofmann, С. (U. Vienna, The Object Sorting Test was administered and scored for 

the 2 types of overinclusion and for idiosyncratic 


Neurologic Clinic, Austria) Correlations between е s о \ d | 
clinical and biochemical data in schizophrenia. (bizarre) thinking and rich associations. Results on 
Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(11-12), behavioral overinclusion and rich associations were 
18-24.— Reviews clinical diagnoses, standardized symp- mixed. Behavioral overinclusion was more frequent in 
tom rating scales, and biochemical assays which were schizophrenics, ,but was also found in many acute 
employed on 274 patients of a university neurologic nonschizophrenics. Conceptual overinclusion and idio- 
clinic. Previously reported correlations between types of  syncratic thinking were significantly more frequent 
pathology, courses of schizophrenia, and biochemical among acute schizophrenics and were also found in 
[Ане are also reviewed and a classificatory scheme aye ee regardless of diagnosis. (41 ref.) 
or courses of schizophrenia applied. Biochemical 'ournal abstract. | 
changes studied doued in: гаров diphosphate 9448. Hermelin, Beate & Frith, Uta. UE 
(ADP) concentration after succinate, the adenosine search Council, Developmental Psychology dT. n 
triphosphate (ATP) to ADP ratio, DPGS concentration, don, England) Psychological studies of c : чон 
specific activity of DPGS after/before succinate divid autism: Can autistic children таке — а M al 
by the quotient of specific activity of ATP after/before they and hear? Journal Pique are a 
Succinate, specific activity of fructose-l, 6-diphosphate. 1971 (Sum), Vol. 5(2), 107-117.—Stu fe cogni! jee un : 
A model of 3 factors, each composed of changes inthese  tioning of autistic children by means o ie | lifferen 
Biochemical concentrations and quotients, is reviewed. «инш E лы: чш cn я 
is model is discussed іп relation to clinical manifes- stimuli. 1 al 5 ifthied fof 
tations of @ Ч the bio- compared with normal and subnormal Ss matche 
chemical: and “heredia NN pps MA. Results indicate the following: (a) memory for 
115445. Domino Edward F. & Rachel R. Sentence messager 
afayette Clinic, Detroit, Mi nation ofred much greater 1 
Cell and pl Sein Detroit ae mde in drug-free Autistic Ss recall the last vote of | ре better than 
hae b Izophrenic patiente end nermai on the Ist Pat 8s do ob sth as do non 
ical Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 17—31-—АБоШ . р 
*4 of 39 chronic а rane tested had Ss. And (d) кейш Pace in te р On 
normal plasma cholinesterase; all had normal red cell benefit ИШ, е ш puo p At 
acetylcholinesterase activity. There was 4 significant an unstructure: tas] dl Дун уе BV 
anon between plasma cholinesterase and та the responding py be autistic 
globulin. A) { i jents hat аск of 1 Г 5 ^ 
Normal. ne A E. the sche eee ee ime combined with a eae to et simple Renee in 
cholinesterase inhibition, indicating a usual phenotype, different situations. [9 ware definite rules—L. M. 
А 4,800 calorie diet for 3 patients with a usual phenotype ШЕ in situations governed DY 
seh hi pasma cholinesterase resulted ү ап bemus Glidden. а. 
it and plasma cholinesterase toward norm: ino . BS 
1 patient, Most of the schizophrenic patients with а low оа сое analyzer, chizophrenics. Biological 
normal or subnormal plasma cholinesterase ate ап terns (sleep рг s Vol. Җ1) SP 6 Compared dig- 
adequate dict, but did mot gain weight. In spite Of шо, 1972(F ed) o of schizophrenic patients with 
laboratory findings of normal liver function, арор eee Sie clic: Ss Prints of the former showed 
the chronic schizophrenic patients had low plasma (105. di sleep stages, more light sleep 
cholinesterase activity. In chronic patients the incidence significantly Ае КАШ, Pets sae 
of genetic abnormalities of plasma cholinesterase Wes stages ane awake ded variability in 
very low, but greater than expected in a normal sleep, and à mal eria night to night. No 
Population, (47 геї)—$. Winokur. within single nights & m De 2 groups were 
9446. Fraknoi pev Rottenberg Bertram A. (U. significant анаа "pine Пер. amount of single 
Fennsylvania, Medical School) Formulation of the observed in length. ity. s 
dynamic economic factors underlying infantile au- and burst КУ EEG records have i 
ih Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychi- Schizophren frequency deviation, lower amplitude vari- 
ту, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 713-738.—Presents а us Ability and average absolute amplitude, and more 


retical framework and clinical material from the Devel- 
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(U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
all-night sleep EEG pat- 
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superimposed fast activity than nonpsychotic Ss. Non- 
psychotics had fewer 5-8 cps and 12-16 cps waves. The 
comparison of the all-night sleep patterns of halluci- 
nating and nonhallucinating schizophrenics did not 
reveal any significant differences in length of sleep 
stages, length of REM periods, length of REM burst 
activity, or in computer-analyzed EEG variables. (30 
ref.)—S. Winokur. 

9450. Kaul, Pushkar N., Conway, Michael W., Ticku, 
Maharaj K., & Clark, Mervin L. (U. Oklahoma, Div. of 
Clinical Pharmacology) Chlorpromazine metabolism: 
ll. Determination of nonconjugated metabolites in 
blood of schizophrenic patients. Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 61(4), 581-585. 
—Applied a dansylation method of quantitation to 
determine the circulating levels of chlorpromazine 
metabolites in humans. Localization of the metabolites 
within the erythrocytes suggests that the whole he- 
molyzed blood be used for analyses. An optimum 
procedure of assay was developed which makes it 
possible, for the Ist time, to determine 11 metabolites in 
blood simultaneously. Blood level data from hospitalized 
chronic schizophrenic patients receiving variable doses 
of chlorpromazine are included.—Journal abstract. 

9451. Kohn, Melvin L. Class, family, and schiz- 
ophrenia: A reformulation. Social Forces, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 50(3), 295-304.—Presents a formulation that at. 
tempts to bring genetics, stress, and the conditions of life 
attendant on social-class position into 1 coherent 
interpretation of schizophrenia, It is hypothesized that 
the conditions of life experienced by people of lower 
social-class position tend to impair their ability to deal 
resourcefully with the problematic and the stressful. It is 
further hypothesized that this impairment probably 
results in schizophrenia only for people who are both 
genetically vulnerable and exposed to considerable 
stress. However, it is noted that these conditions, too, 
may impinge with special severity on people in the lowest 
social classes.—Journal abstract. 

9452. Lisman, Step Bertram D. 
(Rutgers State U., Medical School) Self-editing deficits 
іп schizophrenia: 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
181-188.—Made contrasting predictions to differentiate 


"free" vs. "idiosyncratic" instructions, and (b) stimulus 
words that typically elicit either a Strong dominant or 
several weak associations. Results confirm the 2-stage 
model: under idiosyncratic instructions, Schizophrenics 
produced тоге common associations than normals, 
Findings were consistent with 2 assumptions pertinent to 
the 2-stage model: schizophrenics (a) sample from an 
underlying repertoire of nondeviant associations; and (b) 
are deficient in the ability to edit out sampled but 
situationally inappropriate associations, whether com- 
mon or unusual. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

9453. Mancuso, James C, & Sarbin, Theodore R. 
(State U. New York, Albany) Schizophrenia, personal 
constructs, and Riedel's Constructs. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 148-150. 
—W. Riedel’s (see PA, Vol. 45:4332) Teport of an 
investigation of Personal constructs, using schizophrenics 
as Ss, encourages criticism of 2 major aspects of such 
endeavors. Unwarranted application of the disease 
model as a paradigm for studying undesirable conduct 
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produces a series of strategy errors: (a) weak explication 
of linkages between theory and measurements; (b) 
noninclusion of relevant demographic data; (c) uncritical 
acceptance of admission diagnosis as definition of the 
independent variable psychosis; (d) omission of statistics 
which could reveal extensive overlap of samples; (e) 
overlooking the effects of disguised variables (eg, 
"hospitalization"); and (f) implicit use of formistic 
metaphysical assumptions. In addition, Riedel's use of 
personal construct theory draws criticism for the logical 
inadequacies shown as he tries to use a standard 
personality theory to isolate the correlates of psychosis, 
—Journal abstract. 

9454. Matthysse, Steven & Baldessarini, Ross J. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) S-adenosyl- 
methionine and catechol-O-methyltransferase in 
Schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1310-1312.— Examined the hy- 
pothesis of disordered transmethylation in schizophrenia 
by comparing S-adenosylmethionine (SAMe) concen- 
tration and cathechol-O-methyltransferase (COMT) 
activities in venous blood of 20 schizophrenics and 13 
nonschizophrenic controls. No difference in blood 
SAMe concentration between the groups was found, but 
there was a significant correlation between blood COMT 
activity and SAMe concentration (г = 0.36, p < 05). 
This suggests that some schizophrenics may methylate 
biogenic amines more actively than others. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. н 

9455. McCabe, Michael S., Fowler, Richard С, 
Cadoret, Remi J., & Winokur, George. (Aarhus State 
Hosp., Inst. of Psychiatric Demography, Risskov, RU 
mark) Symptom differences in schizophrenia wi 

and poor prognosis. American Journal of dr 
chiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1239-1243.— Studied. 
good prognosis and 25 poor prognosis schizophrenie 
differentiated on the basis of duration of illness a 
premorbid level of functioning. When compared ss 
differences in symptomatology, the good. progoni 
group was found to be more likely to have diagoa 
mania or depression, visual hallucinations, ped 
disorders, and confusion, and was less likely to d 
affective blunting and a combination of special types 
auditory hallucinations and haptic hallucinations: сс 
close clinical relationship between good prog 
schizophrenia and the affective disorders was dem 
strated. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. . p 

9456. Mechanic, David & Kohn, Melvin L (5 
Wisconsin) Social class апа schizophrenia: e 
requirements for a plausible theory of socie ay 13. 
ence. Social Forces, 1972(Mar), Vol. 50(3), 909 that 
—Criticizes the position developed by M. L. Ко pu 
Schizophrenia results from genetic vulnerability ib 
acting with environmental stress and the social ae © 
patterns of the lower social classes. It is asserted t ine 
evidence available makes it reasonable to E iie 
hypothesis that lower class conditions of life asi [D 
to schizophrenia. A reply by Kohn immediately $0 i 
Mechanic's criticism of Kohn's formulation. ary 10 
survey of the literature it is noted that, contr en 
Mechanic's view, there is a relationship between 
class and schizophrenia.—S. Blackman. hological 

9457. Price, Richard H. (Indiana U., Psyc ression 
Clinic) Psychological deficit versus impre tion 
management in schizophrenic word ass 
performance. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, nce 
(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 132-137.—Schizophrenic per 
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has been interpreted as being the result of ability loss 
and of impression management. An experiment is 
reported which allows a direct test of the ability loss 
assumption as opposed to one form of the impression 
management hypothesis. 20 healthy presenter and 20 sick 
presenter schizophrenics were given differential “nor- 
mative” information concerning the meaning of word 
association performance, Healthy presenters shifted their 
performance in the direction predicted by the impression 
management hypothesis but sick presenters did not. 
Results suggest that the likelihood of occurrence of 
impression management depends heavily on the degree 
of pathology displayed by S.—Journal abstract. 

9458. Riedel, Wolfgang W. (Catholic U. of America) 
Schizophrenia, personal constructs, and Riedel's 
constructs: A rejoinder. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 79(2), 151—152.—Responds to 
the criticisms of J. Mancuso and T. Sarbin (see PA, Vol. 
48: Issue 5) that a previous study by the author 
contributed nothing to the construct of schizophrenia 
and that his methodology was inappropriate in dealing 
with G, Kelly’s personal constructs. Emphasis is placed 
on the theoretical notions upon which the study was 
based.—Journal abstract. 

9459, Scherer, Milo W. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Number and position of visual 
stimuli as determinants of reaction time in schiz- 
ophrenia. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 118-124.—Notes that RT in normal 
Ss has been shown to be linearly related to stimulus 
complexity, defined as the log of the number of equally 
ые stimuli to which a response тау be made. Data 
тот an earlier study of 40 short- and long-term 
paranoid and nonparanoid male schizophrenics and 10 
male hospital employees were reanalyzed and compared 
with P. Venable's (see PA, Vol. 33:10789) study of 
Schizophrenic deficit. Although experimental procedures 
were dissimilar, both studies found that increased 
complexity did not result in schizophrenics having 
rae Tegression slopes than normal Ss. Consideration 
mane Position of the critical stimulus, however, clearly 

icated that long-term, nonparanoid schizophrenics 
narrow attention to central cues when confronted by an 
Increase in complexity. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract, 

К 9460. Shapiro, Theodore; Fish, Barbara; Ginsberg, 
540186 L., & LaVietes, Ruth. (New York U., Medical 
oe The speech of a schizophrenic child from 
Mt С six. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Мау), 
ha 28(11), 1408-1414.—Systematically observed the 
2. P WIE development of a schizophrenic child from ages 
aa hile the child attained increasing intelligibility and 
repre score on a test of language development, finer 
hen ysis revealed a severe impairment of communicative- 
е changing relationship between the amounts оѓ 
fen and context disturbance in the child’s noncom- 
UEM speech indicates that speech can serve as а 
Was аппа index of pathology. His communicative speech 
К чы by rigidity and only limited use of tenses 
ke ransformations. It is suggested that these rigidities 
ened to structural defects in integration and 
n ification. Dr. Ruth LaVietes comments on the 
inr; ePortionate attention. that the rare illness of 
when de Autism has received and raises the question of 
ME it is more helpful to consider language as an ego 
an Or as a neural function. (18 ref.)—Journal 
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9461. Webb, Rober A. & Moore, Dewey J. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) A comment on D. J. Moore and D. A. 
Shiek's “Томага a theory of early infantile autism." 
Psychological Review, 1972(May), Vol. 79(3), 278-280. 
—Examines and finds implausible D. J. Moore and D. 
A. Shiek’s theory (see PA, Vol. 47:3386) concerning the 
origins of infantile autism which is seen as based on the 
misuse or misunderstanding of 2 key concepts—imprin- 
ting and intelligence. Their notion of imprinting is 
mechanical and does not take into account the necessary 
environmental interaction which is characteristic of 
social development in man and other mammals. More 
serious is Moore and Shiek's belief that intellectual 
potential would be indicative of developmental precoc- 
ity. It is suggested that all theories of autism based on the 
presumed precocity of children be abandoned as unpro- 
ductive. Moore's rebuttal (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 5) points 
out that infantile autism is not a normal state, a pertinent 
and ignored fact, and suggests that negative effects of 
sensory deprivation are relatively greater for genetically 
brighter organisms.—Journal abstract. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


9462. Bach, Otto; Feldes, Dieter; Kriegel, Annegret, & 
Smolinsky, Bernhard. (Karl Marx U., Psychiatric Clinic, 
Leipzig, E. Germany) Gruppentherapie mit 
Ehepaaren. [Group therapy with married couples.] 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 90-97.—Recounts a favorable 
experience in which wives were included in group 
therapy of hospitalized alcoholics, schizophrenics, and 
neurotics. Alleged advantages are that: (a) for many 
families the group meeting is the social high point of the 
week; (b) the groups developed caring attitudes toward 
each of its members; and (c) it led to group attendance at 
theater, movie, and sports events. (21 ref)—K. J. 


Hartman. 

9463. Carlsson, Bengt, (Mjórnhemmet, Goteborg, 
Sweden) Operant betingning som behandlingsmetod 
vid autism. [Operant conditioning techniques with 
autistic children.] Nordisk Psykologi, 1971, Vol. 23(2), 


200-210.—Mentions good results reported from “op- 


erating-technique" therapy used in grave psychotic cases 
where patients must be treated without their consent 
because the symptoms are destructive toward the patient 
or others. The treatment of 3 preschool children 


diagnosed as autistic is reported. Therapy was focused 
rticularly the linguistic 


directly on the symptoms, partici 1 
disturbances which are characteristic of autism. Results 
corroborate the theory of other researchers that im- 


proved language functions will reduce or eliminate other 


types of nonfunctional behavior.—English summary. . 

9464. Deatherage, Richard М. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Modifying appropriate and interfering behav- 
iors in autistic children using a system of behavior 


tion, therapeutic teaching. Dissertation Ab- 
psc n t T 32(12-А), 6827. 


stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 

9465. Hartman, John J. & Fiasche, Angel. (U. 
Michigan, Medical Center) The case conference as a 
reflection of unconscious patient-therapist interac- 
tion. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(1), 
1-30.—Describes a case conference at an outpatient 
clinic concerning a young schizophrenic woman, who 
had been in extended psychotherapy with the author, 
from the viewpoint of unconscious interaction in the 
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group mirroring an important unconscious difficulty in 
therapy. The most outstanding feature of the therapy 
relationship was the symbiosis existing between patient 
and therapist. The unrecognized therapeutic dilemma 
was that both patient and therapist wanted to harm each 
other in the interest of maintaining the symbiotic therapy 
relationship. The dynamics of the case conference 
reveals the therapist’s identification with aspects of the 

atient, and the audience's identification with aspects of 

oth the therapist and the patient. The discussant 
disagrees with the author on various points e.g., 
diagnosis, the use of the concept of symbiosis, the effect 
of the institutional pathology, and the 3 levels of conflict. 
A response by the author is presented.—M. J. Stanford. 

9466. Pecknold, J. C., Ananth, J. V., Вап, T. A, & 
Lehmann, H. E. (Douglas Hosp., Quebec, Canada) The 
use of methyldopa in schizophrenia: A review and 
comparative study. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1207-1211.—Studied the anti- 
psychotic potential of methyldopa in comparison to 
methotrimeprazine. 20 chronic schizophrenics served as 
Ss for a 13-wk controlled crossover clinical study; 17 
completed the full course. A statistically significant 
deterioration in patients treated with methyldopa as 
compared with those treated with methotrimeprazine 
was shown. However, 5 patients showed some im- 
provement on methyldopa. It is suggested that 
methyldopa's lack of general antipsychotic activity is 
related to the reduced dopamine concentration in the 
brain, instead of an increased turnover rate which is 
characteristic of more effective neuroleptic drugs. (34 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ч 

9467. Ravensborg, Milton R. (Fergus' Falls State 
Hosp., Minn.) Simulated work therapy in Improving 
behavior of regressed schizophrenics. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 555-558.— Proposes 
à “preoccupation” hypothesis of schizophrenic deficit. A 
psychomotor approach to treatment (Simulated Work 
Therapy) was tested with 12 male and 12 female 
schizophrenics. Results of this Ist study indicate that the 
treatment, through intensive interference with preoc- 
cupation, increased responsiveness to hospital routines 
and reduced irritability.—Journal abstract. 

9468. Saarma, J., Vasar, H., & Saarma, M. i 
atric Clinic, Tartu, USSR) Effect of laevomeproma- 
zine on higher nervous activity in schizophrenia. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 89- 
91.—18 paranoid schizophrenics received levomeproma- 
zine (methotrimeprazine) treatment for 6 wk. (50-150 
mg/day). There was a considerable improvement of the 
internal inhibitory process. 

9469. Slade, P. D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) The effects of systematic desensitization 
on auditory hallucinations. Behaviou Research & 
Therapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 85-91.—Describes some 
of the few attempts that have been made to modify 
auditory hallucinations by methods other than physical 
treatments. In one study 12 schizophrenic patients were 
subjected to periods of sensory deprivation. While the 
procedure had a beneficial effect on hallucinatory 
experience, the effects did not persist outside the 
experimental room. Some fairly intensive work has been 
done with auditorily hallucinated patients using an 
operant conditioning approach, but failed to bring the 
phenomena under operant control. Success has been 
claimed for a reinforcement technique and for a 
self-monitoring procedure. Initial success has been 
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reported with a patient who failed to respond to 
phenothiazine medication, using a combination of 
self-monitoring and white noise aversion. While the 
results of these attempts seem hopeful, they fail to 
provide any information on what seems to be an 
important issue: ie, to what extent are auditory 
hallucinations precipitated by psychological factors, and, 
if psychological factors are important, how can they be 
modified?—4. Barclay. 

9470. Toru, M., et al. (Tokyo Medical & Dental U, 
Japan) A double-blind comparison of sulpiride with 
chlorpromazine in chronic schizophrenia. Journal of 
Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 1972(May), Vol. 
12(5-6), 221-229.—Compared the 2 drugs for effec- 
tiveness on chronic schizophrenia, effectiveness on 
various symptoms, side effects induced, and laboratory 
findings after administration. Ss were 76 hospitalized 
schizophrenics divided in pairs on the basis of sex and 
schizophrenic type. They were given sulpiride (100 
mg/ tablet) or chlorpromazine (50 mg/tablet) in a daily 
dose of 3 tablets at Ist. The dose was later individualized 
depending on symptoms. After an 8-wk administration 
period, comparative judgments showed that sulpiride 
was more effective than chlorpromazine for 23 out of 38 
pairs of Ss. Chlorpromazine was more effective. w 
pairs. Significant differences were not found in Ше 
sequential analysis. Of the 58 Ss who showed improve- 
ment, 34 were on sulpiride. Side effects were ИШ Ш 
kind and frequency for both drugs. No important ellec 
on laboratory findings resulted.—J/ournal summary. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


9471. Martin, Maurice J. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester 
Minn.) Muscle-contraction headache. Psychosom 
1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 16-19.—Describes the br 
associated with muscular-contraction or rro p 
aches. A psychiatric interview and the MM ge 
administered to 70 women and 30 men with аша ? 
of 30, diagnosed as having muscle-contraction d 
aches. On the basis of the interview, 74% of the Ss e 
to situations containing grossly evident tension, b d 
associated with dependency, sexuality, or $6% of the 
anger. Secondary gain was clearly evident in 5 ШИ 
Ss. MMPI codes found this group to be more m 
than the general medical population in Ee pa- 
hypochondriasis, depression, and hysteria. So 
rameters for successful treatment are presented.—” 
Goldstein. ы Сой, of 

9472. Singh, Gurmohan. (Banaras Hindu U., alter- 
Medical Sciences, Varanasi, India) Peptic исе! Behav- 
nating with neurodermatitis circumscripla: 12- 
ioral Neuropsychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1 hich ulcer 
16.—Describes a case of peptic ulcer in W i пай 
alternated with neurodermatitis. The psycho ir 
basis of these 2 psychophysiological disorders "abstract. 
relation to each other is discussed.—Journdi 


CASE HISTORY 


239-245.—Presents brief case histories We 
description, cytogenetics, and dermatoglyp tt 
“cat cry" syndrome, which is caused by а € 
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abnormality. The problem of diagnosing this syndrome 
in older children is discussed and it is pointed out that 
the “cat cry” can persist into early adulthood. Direct 
questioning of the parents in reference to a “cat cry” 
often reveals its presence and is helpful in diagnosis. A 
case of Wolf’s syndrome is also described for comparison 
of these two cytogenetically similar syndromes.—C. L. 
Nicholson. 
9474. Kivowitz, Julian & Corcoran, James. (U. 
California, Inst. of Neuropsychiatry, Los Angeles) 
Theoretical and practical considerations of 
Klinefelter's syndrome in children: A report of three 
cases of 47 XXY. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 700-7 12.—Re- 
views the literature and presents 3 case histories of boys 
with Klinefelter’s syndrome, which is described as the 
presence of 47 XXY sex chromosomal pattern. The 
syndrome is characterized by gynecomastia, aspermato- 
genesis, and increased excretion of the follicle-stimu- 
lating hormone. Personality characteristics of “normal” 
children with K linefelter's syndrome are discussed with a 
Ee: towards discerning what cognitive or behavioral 
E normalities, if any, are present and when they 
tveloped. Findings indicate that the Ss were shy, 
passive, and had difficulties in academic subjects and 
Speech prior to puberty. Discovery of the syndrome was 
шала in all 3 cases, Chromosomal study prior to 
Pa erty is suggested in the detection and treatment of 
the problem.—H. Reiter. 
фо. Pitt, David. (Children’s Colleges Training 
fares Kew, Victoria, Australia) Phenylketonuria with 
Tum А intelligence: Report of two cases. Australian 
160-16 of Mental Retardation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1(5), 
ME 2. Reports studies made on a 17-yr-old girl and 
E ен man exemplifying normal intelligence cases 
x ae reated phenylketonuria (PKU). Ss, located during 
bw in Victoria, were siblings of retarded PKU 
qur treated PKU usually results in retardation, 
of e rom educable to profound. Psychometric tests 
nae man revealed thought disorder; the WAIS subtest 
dm suggests emotional disturbance rather than brain 
Сове, Urinalysis results were not significant. Similar 
dis are briefly cited, and implications of the findings 
cussed.—C. L. Nicholson. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


QUIM, Beisser, Arnold R. (Center for Training in 
tional mog Psychiatry, Los Angeles, Calif.) Organiza- 
Colle, models and strategies of intervention. Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, 1972(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 
Professi —— With an increasing number of mental health 
and signals working in a wide variety of community 
Pos welfare organizations, the author sees an 
n histor need for concepts from organizational theory. 
iteratu; rical perspective, some of the main trends in the 
mana; е are reviewed concerning organizational and 
у Oren models thaini unfamiliar to most clinical- 
velop a, mental health professionals. In order to 
the ae a set of tentative action concepts consistent with 
indes Ie Y of mental health tasks now being 
models еп, a variety of helping interventions to these 
linkage, To given. Some principles that delineate the 
аге ges between this mixture of models and concepts 
фторовей, (51 ref) —M. 
design’ Harper, Ronald B. (U. Southern California) The 
and application of a scale for assigning 
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differential weights to rehabilitation clients in state- 
federal rehabilitation agencies. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-А), 6760. 

9478. Neff, Walter S. (Ed.). Rehabilitation psy- 
chology. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p. 

9479. Scherl, Donald J. & Macht, Lee B. (Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C.) An exam- 
ination of the relevance for mental health of se- 
lected anti-poverty programs for children and youth. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
8-16.—Reviews selected programs developed in recent 
years to deal with various aspects of the lives of poor 
children and adolescents (e.g.. preschool education and 
job training). The manner in which such programmatic 
interventions foster psychological growth and reach 
children who have been unreachable by more conven- 
tional mental health techniques is discussed. Large-scale 
programs (е.2., Head Start and Job Corps), are seen as 
phase-specific interventions having significant mental 
health relevance. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9480. Signell, Karen А. (North County Mental Health 
Mental Health Services Div., Daly 
Kindergarten entry: A preventive ap- 
proach to mentai health. Community 
Mental Health. Journal, 1972(Feb) Vol. 8(1), 60—70. 
— Conducted small-group discussions with parents. of 
children entering kindergarten, to provide a model of 
preventive теп! health for a transient and apathetic 
middle-class suburbia. The aim was education for a 
population, not screening. The group discussion process 
was crisis focused, not pathology centered. Clinical 
techniques for providing anticipatory guidance and 
resolution of separation reactions were presented. The 
program also explored developing the natural resource of 
experienced mothers in the community for crisis inter- 
vention.—Journal abstract. 

9481. Sosnovikova, Y. E. (Teachers College, Arzamas, 
USSR) K sravnitel'noí kharakteristike 
psikhicheskikh sostoyanii individa i mass. [A com- 
parison of the nature of the psy 


City, Calif.) 


variable, and enduring, th с it sa 
more social in nature, and their specific characteristics 
are more salient. At the same time, А 
relationship between ae Паана, which rap 
terizes grouj sychological states !S c so present, to à 
'eater ue fene extent, in the individual. Thus the 
psychological states may be studied by 
ological states of the group. However, 
indivi ] way to study group 
Zusne. 
Loeber, Rolf. (ng 
jatric Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Work assessmen' 
Рауза е f tients: A critical review of published 


sychiatric patients: 

pay itaon Evaluation Scale; 
ient-Employee £4 

ret Vol. 42:15840); (4) М. Distefano and М. Pryer 

scale (see PA, Vol. 44:21324); 
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Cushing, C. Drew, and R. Morgan scale (see PA, Vol. 
42:995); (f) A. Burger scale; and (g) J. Clark, B. Koch, 
and R. Nichols scale (see PA, Vol. 39:10332). Special 
reference is made to concurrent and predictive vali- 
dation. Suggestions for the design of such scales are 
presented. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. ! 

9483. Viehman, Evelyn H. (George Washington U.) 
Need achievement motivation in the rehabilitation of 
hospitalized mental patients. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7089. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


9484. Clarke, Daphne A. (U. Oregon) Discrimination 
of affective, cognitive, and affective cognitive ref- 
erents in empathic counselor responses. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6120- 
6121. 

9485. Grencik, Judith A. (U. Maryland) The effects 
of a model on verbal behavior in group counseling. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6807. 

9486. Knowles, Joseph W. (Pastoral Counseling & 
Consultation Centers of Greater Washington, D.C.) 
Awareness and taking responsibility as two signif- 
icant goals of pastoral counseling. Pastoral Psy- 
chology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 23(221), 7-14.— Discusses new 
approaches to counseling derived from other disciplines. 
It is noted that new modalities of psychotherapy, and 
social psychology approaches in the group encounter 
movement, have brought into focus 2 goals necessary for 
personal growth and change: enlargement of personal 
awareness, and responsibility taking within the new 
awareness. Ways of instilling these goals in parishioners 
are elaborated and relevant examples are cited from 
personal counseling experience. It is emphasized that 
responsibility, in this context, involves an affirmation of 
present reality as a necessary condition for growth and 
change.—O. Strunk. 

9487. Koeppen, Arlene K. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship between client social character and 
counselor orientation as a variable in individual 
counseling. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6761. 

9488. Pattison, E. Mansell. (U. California, Irvine) 
Systems pastoral care. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 2-14.— Discusses а system theory 
model to enable church-centered care. It is Observed that 
contemporary pastoral care has been more clinical than 
pastoral, with a resulting deflation of parish-based 
pastoral functioning. A general system theory, patterned 
on social psychiatry, provides a model of preventive 
medicine and functional skills beginning with group and 
family therapy. From there it proceeds to the skills of 
organizing new social systems, gaining entry into existing 
social systems, and doing rehabilitation via ecological or 
social system psychotherapy. If pastoral care were 
designed on such a model, it would become systems 
pastoral care. Leaders would be trained to deal with 
Social systems .at many levels and to function as 
enablers—enabling the church to become a center of 
moral inquiry, a center for personal learning and growth, 
for human sustenance and nourishment, and for human 
Teparation.—Journal summary. 

9489. Perri, Benito. (Michigan State U.) The use of 
telephone therapy as a short-term crisis-interven- 
tion counseling technique in a community mental 
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health center. Dissertation Abstracts Intern 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6767-6768. 

9490. Smith, William A. (Bethlehem Lutheran P 
Assn. for Clinical Pastoral Education, Minn 


of Pastoral Care, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 15-25; 
cusses the pastor's role and furnishes guidelines? 
pressed persons whom a pastor meets in his work c 
express pain at having lost faith in God. In additio 
referral, a pastor may help the depressed person di: 
the resources of a "naked faith," the capacity to pers 
the hope of a spiritual death and rebirth. He 
convene the depressed person's family and inte 
them the meaning of depression, effecting thereby a] 
of “family absolution” for the suffering person. Hej 
also tap the resources of those with whom the p 
positive relationships. By gathering them into a s 
tive group around the depressed person, the 
actualizes the church as both an inspirational 
healing reality—Journal summary. 


Marriage & Family 


9491. Hardcastle, Dexter R. (Brigham Young” 
Measuring effectiveness in group marital coul 
ing. Family Coordinator, 1972(Apr), Vol. 210), 
218.—Describes the use of the Hill Interaction Mi 
Test as a means to measure movement, as applied 
recent marital group. Results show promise for its Ш 
a measuring device and also as a diagnostic 

9492. Neville, William G. (U. Florida) An analysl 
personality types and their differential respon 
marital enrichment groups. Dissertation Ab 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6766. 
9493. Rappaport, Alan F. & Harrell, Jan. (Mo 
State Coll.) A behavioral-exchange model for mi 
counseling. Family Coordinator, 1972(Apr), Vol: 2 
203-212.—Describes marriage counseling based 
behavior modification techniques. An educational mi 
encourages partners to negotiate their own recip! 
exchange contracts with decreasing dependency on 
counselor-educator. A case study is presented tow 
trate the model—M. W. Linn. 


Social Casework 


9494. Gallop, Jacquelyne A. (Catholic U. of Am 
Three factors affecting the reactions of chi 
foster family care. Dissertation Abstracts Internal 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 7091. x Job 

9495. Johnson, David J. (U. Minnesota) orig 
plexity, job attitude, and self concept amom 
bation officers. Dissertation Abstracts Intern 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6544. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


9496. Bel'tyukov, V. I. (Inst. of Defectology, М0 
USSR) K probleme vospriyatiya изїпої гос 
problem of speech perception.] P tincti 
1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 33-41.—When the dis alis 
of phonemes in auditory speech perception es 
the 60% level, communication becomes imp 
lip-reading, the visual distinctiveness of P 3 
40%, yet the deaf read lips successfully. This b. 
plished when partial visual information 1$ S Я 
by information from the perceiver's speech-m 
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lyzer which anticipates and “prompts” the correct choice 
among several of many visually similar or identical lip 
movement patterns. When there are 2 or more similar 
speech-motor patterns corresponding to a given pattern 
of visual information, the total context prompts correct 
interpretation. If the unit of speech is the phoneme, 
however, the motor aspect of speech perception is 
superfluous; it is necessary only if the unit is considered 
to be the word. Only individuals who lose hearing late or 
by degrees can learn to lip-read by vision alone. Children 
born deaf never learn speech production unless special 
training is provided. Blind but hearing children, how- 
ever, need no special speech training. The evidence is 
thus thought to support the sensory rather than the 
motor theory of speech perception. (English summary) 
—L. Zusne. 
MU Edelheit, Henry. (1140 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Y.) The relationship of language development to 
Woblem;aoiving ability. Journal of the American Psy- 
| wanalytic Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 145- 
орох the contents of a panel discussion held at 
ie м meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
рон May 1971. The complexities of language 
n e were explored and case histories of lan- 
О: eficient Ss (e.g., congenitally blind or deaf) cited 
ji ect to developmental problems. The role of 
Rae es variously discussed as necessary, for 
BOE 8, for communicating, and for logical analysis of 
Pn panelist argued that there is no essential 
SE ns ір _between verbal language апа problem- 
tne ability. Another noted that human problem- 
tine capacity was “enormously augmented” by 
of ed орда to the limited content and purposes 
Teache da communication. No strong consensus was 
linguist regarding possible causal relationships between 
Ha с and other developmental achievements.—R. Н. 
таю Lester Н. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
maste полац between intelligence and the 
o of mobility skills among blind persons. New 
186 for the Blind, 1972(Apr), Vol. 66(4), 115- 
lind He wk. of mobility training to 90 multiply 
average, a ‚ blind persons, aged 17-60, with above 
measure таве, and below average intelligence as 
learnin y the WAIS Verbal Scale. Adequacy of 
tehabilitanres rated by instructor using forms of the 
the Blind Mn institute and of the State Commission for 
training р, f skill was rated adequate at the end of the 
onima О, instruction was terminated; if not, it Was 
benefit c until adequacy was reached or no further 
delit could be derived. Results indicate that Ss with 
significantly à intelligence acquired mobility skills at à 
Ше реле олег ratesthani those with above average 
Skills as е, but level of achievement reached in mobility 
intelligence Tesult of training was not a function of 
o He Other factors may also affect an S's ability 
etermine « these skills. No attempt was made to 
niques, ог complexity of instructions, instructional tech- 
. 9499 PEDE of instructor.—M. J. Stanford. 
tional soit teiffer, Horst. (U. Giessen, Div. of Raver 
Situation dec” W. Germany) Zur sozialpsychischen 
| «йе of" des körperlich behinderten Kindes. [The 
~ Capped child social context on the physically handi- 
277-7) ae d.] Heilpädagogik, 1971(Dec), Vol. 40(4), 
Capped child eee family reactions to the handi- 
Capped child. changed social status due to the handi- 
, difficulties of the child in communicating 
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with others, and difficulty of social ‘interaction as well as 
the experience of social insufficiency. 

9500. Seifert, Karl H. (Johannes Kepler Coll., Inst. 
for Psychology & Pedagogy, Linz, Austria) Sozial- 
psychologische Probleme der Rehabilitation. [Psy- 
chosocial problems of rehabilitation.) Psychologische 
Rundschau, 1972(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 41—59.— Discusses the 
adjustment problems of handicapped persons. Although 
compassion is frequently demonstrated, this should not 
conceal the fact that the majority of the population 
rejects handicapped persons. Different attitudes within 
the family, the advantages and disadvantages of insti- 
tutions are discussed. The most fundamental problem is 
the minority status of the handicapped. If a handicapped 

erson tries too hard to deny his troubles his inner 

balance will be severely disturbed. If he retreats into 
areas where he feels safe, his inner balance will be 
reconciled but his social integration might be unneces- 
sarily restricted. An important task is seen in the 
education of the general public for realistic acceptance of 
handicapped people—W. J. Koppitz. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


9501. Kaplan, A. 1. (Research Inst. of Defectology, 
Moscow, USSR) Razlichenle tsveta po parametru 
yarkosti pri ostatochnom i normal'nom zrenii. [Col- 
or-brightness discrimination in residual and normal 
vision.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 
86-93.—Studied brightness discrimination in a group of 
21 8-18 yr. old children with normal vision, and in a 
group of 96 children in the same age range having visual 
defects of different types and origin with a visual acuity 
of 20/500 or less. Weber's fractions for brightness were 
established in the red, green, and blue regions of the 
spectrum by means of an anomaloscope. Comparisons 
between the 2 groups were made using the ratio of 
Weber's fractions for normal and abnormal Ss. The 
variability found in this coefficient suggests that residual 
vision is not a unitary phenomenon and that it is a 
function of several different parameters, including color. 
The practical significance of the study is stated to be that 
it offers the possibility of partial compensation for losses 
in form vision by utilizing the differential brightness 
functions for the different colors—L. Zusne. 

9502. in, E. B., Sokolov, Е. G., Loseva, E. I., & 
Sosnova, T. L. Osobennosti spektral'noí chuvstvitel'- 
nosti glaza u lits s vrozhdennymi. rasstroistvami 
tsvetovogo zrenlya. [Spectral sensitivity of the eye in 

rsons with inborn anomalies of color vision.] Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1972, Vol. 202(3), 732-733. 
—Tested 21 normal trichromats and 94 anomalous 


ichromats, 20-45 yr. old, for the number of different 
pe of hue i the range of 470-670 millimicrons. 
Rabkin’s spectroanomaloscope was used. In normal Ss 
the number of difference thresholds was 70. Type A, B, 
and C protanomalous Ss had 29, 36, and 46 thresholds, 
respectively. Type A, B, and C deuteranomalous Ss had 
36, 41, and 53 thresholds, кре, ШЕ; [аши 
ken 2 -dication that color receptors 
taken аваа аа е independent ‘anomaly of single 


ies that assum 1 

eee systems ЭШ concurrent normalcy in 
inadequate.—L. Zusne. 

ure ота. Walter. теч Ылайга (рес) ks 

tlook for t lind, ec), Vol. 

mobil sid - rem ү the production of the 


6.—Asserts E 
eu s “а development as significant as the 
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evolution of the mobility systems based on the use of the 
dog or the long cane.” As basis for this opinion, its 
regular daily use in several countries together with the 
long cane is cited. Mechanics of the sensor consisting of 
a spectacle frame, lead, and control box are described. 
Training in its use is explained and advantages in the use 
of the long cane and the binaural sensor are noted. 
Example of its use is given and limits are mentioned. 
Although it is emphasized that this device is no substitute 
for sight, when used together with the long cane it is 
considered “a most valuable mobility aid, one which is 
capable of extending the mobility potential of either the 
experienced or the inexperienced blind traveler.”—M. J. 
Stanford. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


9504. Allen, Doris V. (Wayne State U.) Color-word 
interference in deaf and hearing children. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 197\(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 295-296.—Dem- 
onstrated differences between deaf and hearing Ss in 
learning and recall of verbal material may reflect 
differences in the initial apprehension of the stimuli or in 
the storage-retrieval process. J. R. Stroop’s method was 
used to assess the apprehension of materials with a 
minimum contribution of memory of 7 deaf 10-15 yr. 
olds (reading at grade levels 3.5-6) and 17 hearing 9-12 
yr. olds (reading at grade levels 3-6). Results show the 
deaf to be significantly faster on the interference task but 
slower at naming words alone than were hearing Ss of 
the same reading levels.—Journal abstract. 

9505. Allen, Doris V. (Wayne State U.) Modality of 

similarity and hearing ability. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 24(2), 69-71.—Investigated the interac- 
tion between nature of cue and hearing ability, and 
examined effects of a written response mode upon 
performance. 45 children reading at grade levels 3.5-6, in 
5 groups with different hearing ability (normal to deaf), 
learned paired-associate lists differing in implicit modal- 
ity of cue (auditory or visual) and in response mode 
(written or oral). Overall, visual Cues were easier than 
auditory cues, but cues interacted with hearing ability 
such that implicit auditory cues (rhymes) contributed less 
to the performance of Ss with impaired hearing. 
—Journal abstract. 
... 9506. Eugene. (George Washington U.) 
Autonomous and unique features of American sign 
language. American Annals of the Deaf, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
117(1), 20-24. —American Sign Language (ASL) has a 
Syntax, grammar, and rhetoric of its own, along with 
some unusual features (pronounced polarity, 3-dimen- 
sionality). Further, ASL represents a precise and rapid 
medium of communication capable of expressing ab- 
stractions, nuances of meaning, and witticisms, and is a 
living and growing language as well. Certain parallels 
between ASL and Chinese are traced, and the effect of 
the physiological factor is considered. the potential 
usefulness of ASL as a tool for research into thought 
processes and for providing a linguistic environment 
favorable to the growth and maturation of the individual 
is pointed out—Journal abstract. 

9507. Boese, Robert J. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Native sign language and the problem of meaning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
3X(11-A), 6546-6548. 


9508. Boyd, J. & Vader, E. A. (Ontario School for the * 


Deaf, Belleville, Canada) Captioned television for the 
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deaf. American Annals of the Deaf, 1972(Feb), Vg 
117(1), 34-37.—Matched 2 groups of 20, 17-yr-old de 
pupils on their preexposure knowledge of informatio 
contained in a televised film. Group A was shown th 
program, without audio and without captions. No gaini 
test scores resulted. Group B was shown a captione 
version and their test scores improved significanti 
Later Group A saw the captioned version and score 
improved significantly. When Group B was shown th 
captioned version again, no improvement was noted 
Results indicate that appropriate captioning does si 
nificantly improve the amount of information obtaine 
from a visual presentation. Simple exposure to a pictur 
added nothing to the knowledge gained as evaluated b 
multiple-choice questions.—Journal abstract. 

9509. Cicourel, Aaron V. & Boese, Robert J. (U 
California, San Diego) Sign language acquisition an 
the teaching of deaf children: І. American Annals of th 
Deaf, 1972(Feb), Vol. 117(1), 27-33.—Diseusses th 
educational problems of deaf and hearing children Боп 
to deaf parents and focuses on issues involving languag 
and culture. Sign language production is discussed it 
relation to generative-transformational grammar » 
work in sociolinguistics. The theoretical fond я 
language development and communication Go E 
cussed. Sociological implications of the speaker-heai 
аге noted.—C. K. Miller. Deal 

9510. Erber, Norman Р. (Central Inst. for the $6 
St. Louis, Mo.) Speech-envelope cues as an S din i 
aid to lipreading for profoundly deaf ak я 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, ү ud 4 
Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1224-1227.— Presented lists o! am 
recorded by a speaker on video tape to 6 A ў 
hearing 10-15 уг. olds and 6 normally hearing (average 
olds and to 6 profoundly deaf 14-15 yr. oles 60) for 
hearing threshold level greater than 95 d icd 
recognition through visual or combined acous stimulus 
(A-V) modalities. For the normals, the acom i 
was а 500-Hz octave-band noise amplitude mor 
by the envelope of the speech signal. For the p ted nois 
deaf Os, the acoustic signal was either € type 0 
or linearly amplified speech. Regardless o! ores of th 
acoustic signal they received, the mean A-V ЖШ Scores 
deaf Ss were 7-11% higher than their M vis ovement 
The normals also demonstrated small M d to wate 
(6-89) over visual reception when allowed d " ted, noise: 
the speaker's face and to listen to pens perceiv 
Results suggest that profoundly deaf chil reiten the) 
mainly time-intensity (envelope) inforna signal. (15 
are provided with an amplified speec 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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from birth and severely limited in English mastery, 
revealed better than average measures of formal opera- 
tory thinking and provided evidence of healthy social 
life. Results indicate that language is neither a sufficient 
nor a necessary condition for operatory function. 
However, evidence derived from linguistically-deficient 
Ss indicates that language may have an indirect facili- 
tating effect on concrete operations and a direct 
facilitating effect on the attainment of certain formal 
operations. (15 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

9512. Gustason, Gerilee. (U. Southern California) An 
evaluation of the mastery of simple English sen- 
tence structure by secondary age deaf students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-А), 6807—6808. 

9513. Rileigh, Kathryn К. & Odom, Penelope В. 
(Sandhills Mental Health Center, Pinehurst, N.C.) 
Perception of rhythm by subjects with normal and 
deficient hearing. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), 
Vol. 7(1), 54-61.—Studied the performance of 24 deaf 
and 48 normal-hearing 10- and 15-yr-olds on a rhythm- 
reproduction task. The visual rhythm patterns varied in 
length and complexity. Interactions between hearing 
status and the 3 measures of performance (number of 
beats, duration estimation, and rhythm reproduction) 
suggest an explanation for the obtained data in terms of 
salience for different aspects of the rhythm patterns. 
There is a general suggestion of a developmental 
continuum of skills relating to rhythm perception, 
ranging from salience for beats at the younger ages to 
salience for rhythm in adolescents. The distributions of 
the deaf and hearing Ss in this study overlapped 
somewhat on the age continuum. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9514. Vandenberg, D. Marjorie. (Victoria U., Welling- 
ton, New Zealand) The relationship between extent of 
hearing-aid use and language and academic 
achievement. American Annals of the Deaf, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 117(1), 14-19.—A national group of 102 normal 
orally-taught New Zealand deaf 7-14 yr. olds with 
English-speaking parents and early onset of deafness 
served as Ss, All wore an individual hearing aid and used 
it daily for at least part of the school day. The 
relationship between hearing-aid use and language and 
academic achievement was examined in terms of the 

egree to which an aid was worn (a) in class (continu- 
ously vs, noncontinuously) and (b) out of class (continu- 
ously vs. noncontinuously). Those who wore an ai 
Continuously out of class used one continuously in class 
R. they were termed the constant hearing-aid users. 
esults indicate that extent of hearing-aid use in class 
Was unrelated to teacher ratings of academic achieve- 
eub speechreading, articulation, and oral proficiency; 
9 Columbia Vocabulary Test scores; or to any of the 2 
icture Story Language Test measures. Extent of 
ep ing-aid use out of class was related to some aspects 
E Aen language, and to academic achievement. 4 
en anguage variables were found to differentiate the 
Sl hearing-aid users from the remainder. The 
E ational implications of the results of this investi- 
Оп are given.—Journal abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDER 


9515. Adams, Martin R. (Purdue U.) The use of 
тесіргоса! inhibition ее in the treatment of 
ering. Journal of Communication Disorders, 1972 
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(Mar) Vol. 5(1), 59-66—Employed a nonfactorial, 
single-group design to observe what changes (if any) in 
patients’ stuttering would correlate with the application 
of reciprocal inhibition therapy. 12 Ss were exposed to at 
least 10 wk. of this form of treatment. The criteria for 
selecting stutterers for rehabilitation are described and a 
brief review of the therapy itself is given. Progress was 
measured both in and outside of the clinical setting. 
Results indicate that 75% of the Ss exhibited at least 
some improvement in fluency in association with the 
application of therapy. Findings are discussed relative to 
certain subgroups of stutterers found within the parent 
sample, and with respect to the hypothesis that recip- 
rocal inhibition is an effective means of treating at least 
some stutterers.—Journal abstract. 

9516. Hartmann, Hans; Müssner, Ursula, & Härle, 
Franz. (Psychiatric Clinic, Giessen, W. Germany) Zur 
Frage der Intelligenz und sozialen Entwicklung von 
Kindern mit Lippen-, Kiefer-, Gaumenspalten. [The 
question of intelligence and social development of 
children with cleft lip, hard palate, and soft palate.] 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 1-10.—Interviewed and tested 25 girls 
and 40 boys (6-14 yr. old) who had cleft palates. Ss were 
tested with the German WISC and the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale (VSMS), and administered a sociogram 
of the school class. Total IQ (96.3) and verbal IQ (95.4) 
were significantly lower than the expected norm, whereas 
nonverbal IQ (97.5) fell within normal range. However, 
the interpretation of these differences is equivocal 
because the socioeconomic status of the sample was 
lower than the population mean, and because the norms 
of the WISC are assumed to have become "too easy." 
The deviations from the norms are considered too small 
io speak of intellectual impairment of cleft palate 
children. The VSMS showed insufficient measurement 
sensitivity. Contrary to hypothesis, the cleft palate Ss 
showed an overall normal Se a and social 
integration. (40 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

: 3517. ier, Kw, Breskin, Stephen, & Jaffe, 
Joseph. (Pace Coll.) Pause time and phonation time in 
stuttering and cluttering. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 149-154.—Examined the 
potential usefulness of automated analysis of on-off 
speech patterns in the differentiation of stuttering from 
cluttering. 2 groups of 15 17-28 yr. old males who had 
been previously classified as stutterers and clutterers 
served as Ss. Data indicate that stutterers tended to have 
greater mean pause times and lower mean phonation 
times than clutterers. This result corresponds to the 
clinically observable characteristics of these groups. It is 
concluded that automated analysis of on-off speech 
patterns provides some basis for the differential diag- 
nosis of stuttering from cluttering—Journal abstract. 

9518. Rumor, Marliese. (1 Zugweg, Cologne, W. 
Germany) Vergleichende Untersuchungen zur Merk- 
fahigkeit bel 14-16 jährigen Stotterern und gleichal- 
trigen Normalsprechenden. [Investigations on short- 
term memory in 14 to 16 year old stutterers and normal 
speakers of the same age.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Nov), Vol. 20(8), 298- 
306.—Gave tasks tapping short-term memory to 20 
stutterers and 20 normal Ss. On all tasks the stutterers 
did more poorly than the normal Ss. The stutterers 
showed deficits especially in the short-term reproduction 
of numbers and names of pictured objects. Only the 
short-term reproduction of words correlated with intel- 
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ligence in the stutterers. It is assumed that the causes of 
poorer short-term memory in stutterers are found in 
disturbance of attention, in a general weakness of brain 
efficiency, and in emotional lability. (16 ref.}—H. A. 
Euler. 

9519. Silverman, Franklin H. (Marquette U.) An 
approach to defining goals for stuttering therapy. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 414. 
—Describes the stuttering problem profile, a systematic 
procedure for defining goals in therapy on stuttering 
which is compatible with most clinical approaches to the 
problem. The profile also provides a methodology for 
partially establishing how close a stutterer is to achieving 
his goals after а period of therapy—Author abstract. 

9520. Silverman, Franklin Н. & Williams, Dean F. 
(Marquette U.) Performance of stutterers on a 
single-word adaptation task. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 565-566.—Conducted 2 
studies of stuttering adaptation in which 1 6th grader, 2 
9th graders, and 12 adults completed a task consisting of 
consecutive oral repetitions of a word which was initially 
stuttered. The majority of Ss did not remain fluent once 
they became fluent but exhibited frequently alternating 
periods of fluency and stuttering. Several interpretations 
of this finding are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

9521. Weiner, Frederick F, & Falk, Mervyn L. (Ohio 
U.) Speech-sound discrimination skills as meas- 
ured by reaction time for normal and articulatory 
defective speaking children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 595-600.—Obtained RT 
measures from 30 normal speaking and 30 articulatory 
defective 3rd-4th grade boys on a task which required 
determining similarities or differences between speech 
sounds presented in nonsense syllables. No Significant 
difference was found between groups in the time needed 
to make the discriminations. Results are in opposition to 
the findings of various authors who have concluded that 
children with articulation deficits also demonstrate some 
type of auditory discrimination deficit—Journal ab- 
stract. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


of Guam. Archives of Neurology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(1 
-13.—Studied 9 hospitalized Guamanians DA yr. ay 


ford. 
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efficiency and usefulness of cerebrospinal fluid studies, 
particularly when applied to evaluating central amine 
metabolism and transport. (27 ref.)—£. Gavin. 

9523. Fahn, Stanley; Craddock, George, & Kumin, 
Gerald. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) Acute toxic 
psychosis from suicidal overdosage of amantadine. 
Archives of Neurology, 197\(Jul), Vol. 25(1), 45-48. —A 
61-yr-old male S with postencephalitic parkinsonism 
ingested 2.8 gm. of amantadine hydrochloride in à 
suicide attempt. Research literature shows that animals 
receiving large doses of amantadine display strong CNS 
stimulation and convulsions. Daily doses of 800 milli- 
grams of amantadine for treating parkinsonism have also 
produced nocturnal confusion and hallucinations. The 
large dose ingested by this S produced acute toxic 
Psychosis, urinary retention, and a mixed acid-base 
disturbance. Convulsions failed to occur, possibly 
because S had been receiving diphenylhydantoin. Hydra- 
tion and chlorpromazine treatment led to S's return to a 
physiological and psychological state similar to that 
evidenced before the suicide attempt. It is noted that all 
drugs used to treat parkinsonism, including L-dopa, can 
рос а psychotic effect of hallucinations and con- 
usion when taken in overdose.—E, Gavin. 

9524. Fam Min Hak & Akbarova, N. A. (Moscow 
State U., USSR) О sootnoshenii proaktivnogo | 
retroaktivnogo tormozhenlya v kratkovremenno! 
pamyati pri lokal'nom porazhenii golovnogo mozga. 
[The relationship between proactive and retroactive 
inhibition in short-term memory in cases of localized 
cerebral lesions.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(May), M 
17(3), 112-120.—Gave 10 patients with tumors and 1 
with brain lesions from other causes standard memory 
tests involving proactive (PI) and retroactive inhibition 
(RI) from related and unrelated interpolated materials. 
Degree of increase in interference was found to be r 
function of the site of the lesion. RI was mos 
Pronounced in patients with clearcut prefrontal I 
volvement. While interference was greater than m 
normal Ss, the relationship between PI and RI also rs 
function of the site of the lesion. The latter oa 
determined the degree of the effect of similarity of lhat 
and interpolated materials. It is hypothesized a 
different factors may underlie all of these phenome’ т 
inertia of memory traces (in frontal lesions), десе 
memory capacity (in occipital lesions), and ратори 
weakness of cortical tonus and increased qu x 
(in subcortical lesions). (English summary)—L. S & 

9525. Fasullo, S. (U. Palermo, Clinic for Dann di 
Mental Diseases, Italy) Il problema del de «tall. 
consapevolezza di malattia nelle sindromi fro ES 
[The problem of the lack of consciousness of dd ol 
the frontal syndromes.] Acta Neurologica, 1971(SeP), 5 si 
26(5), 601—613.— Interprets the lack of conscious tion 
disease, e.g., in the frontal syndrome, as a loca AVI! 
symptom linked to the failure of psychological асу > 
(Le. attention, consciousness, criticism) whose In the 
ration is referred mainly to the frontal lobes. failure 
diffuse organic psychosyndromes, the nosognost ont 
is related to the demential pattern. The role of t a drome 
lobes as possibly responsible for the psychic $Y 1 lobes) 
(e.g. in thalamic lesions or in those of the OCC S 6 
and thus a damage of peculiar associative раї J. Stan- 
emphasized. (English summary) (18 ref.) —M. J- 

nd 

9526. Freston, Cyrus W. (U. Texas) Verbal Sed 

porteus maze performance of learning 
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children: Effects of methylphenidate and input 
organization. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6246-6247. 

9527. Lesny, Ivan & Stehlíková, Jarmila. (Charles U. 
Children’s Neurological Clinic, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Spatschicksale von Kindern mit hypotoner Form der 
zerebralen Kinderlähmung. [Retrospective prognosis 
of children with hypotonic type of cerebral paralysis.] 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 23(11), 635-640.— Longitudinal study of 
69 children for 4-8 yr. revealed that hypotonic cerebral 
palsy usually leads to oligophrenia. Uncomplicated 
oligophrenia is rare; usually it is coupled to various 
neurological symptoms. Epileptic seizures were observed 
in ^4 of all cases. This study does not support the 
generally accepted idea that prenatal factors are pre- 
dominant; pre- and perinatal factors were equally 
present.—K. J. Hartman. 

9528. McEver, Dan H. (Baptist Memorial Hosp., 
Memphis, Tenn.) Pastoral care of the spinal cord 
injury patient. Pastoral Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
23(221), 47-56.—Describes the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and theological aspects of the spinal cord injury 
patient, and provides guidelines for counseling. It is 
argued that since religious faith is a means of seeking 
human fulfillment, it can greatly affect the patient's 
rehabilitation —O. Strunk. 

M qa Morgan, John P., et al. (Johns Hopkins U., 
ub X School, Div. of Clinical Pharmacology) Me- 
a olism of levodopa in patients with Parkinson’s 
opes Archives of Neurology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(1), 
ái —5 male and | female Ss 58-77 yr. old with 
CO idiopathic Parkinson's disease, provided data 
aening distribution of carbon 14 labeled L-dopa and 
n metabolites, following oral dosage. L-dopa gives 
pines plasma concentrations 1-2 hr. after dosage 
d is measurable in plasma for 4-6 hr. after a single 
Ee At maximum levels L-dopa constituted 10% of 
Led radioactivity. Intake of milk by 1 S apparently 
Stes absorption of L-dopa and may have allowed 
He degradation of the drug in the gastro- 
а ла] tract. Some patients (not in present study) 
follows to retain therapeutic effect of L-dopa up to 3 wk. 
Sent medication while others seem intolerant of 
do slight delay. It appears that the combination of an 
idend decarboxylase inhibitor with L-dopa may be 
T ME Greater absorption and therapeutic effect might 
Ss. Q7 ie) Lek a the compound to fasting 
UB. avin. 
Nee Postma, J. U. (Valerius Clinic, Amsterdam, 
atm iands) Haloperidol in dopa-induced choro, 
Tay) iue Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1972 
Which ol. 75(1), 69-71.—Presents 4 case histories in 
choreo administration of haloperidol controlled the 
meii -anthetotic motor unrest caused by L-dopa treat- 


Маи Puca, F. M., et al. (U. Messina, Clinic for 
psicologi Mental Disease, Italy) Valutazione 
sindrond ca del trattamento con amantadina della 
gli “ейте Parkinsoniana e analisi comparativa con 
Psychol; i della L-dopa. [Comparative estimation of 

Apes effects in parkinsonians with amantadine 
101-739 P] Acta Neurologica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(6), 
0 treatea mined 15 Ss treated with amantadine and 
means or With L-dopa before and after therapy, by 
anxiety ; Various intelligence, memory, depression, an 

У instruments, e.g., the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- 
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ligence Scale, Toulouse-Piéron's Test, Wechsler Mem: 
Scale, Rorschach, human figure ар Zung рерге 
sion Scale, and Cattell’s anxiety scale. Results were 
compared with each other, and with the literature 
regarding the effects of stereotaxic therapy in parkin- 
sonism. Psychological modifications due to amantadine 
therapy were concluded to be very moderate and similar 
in many circumstances to those due to L-dopa therapy, 
but less marked. Amantadine, like L-dopa, has no 
negative effects on intelligence and memory, increases 
attention, tends to normalize visual motor capacity and, 
body image schema, relieves depression, and does not 
induce personality disorders, L-dopa and amantadine 
therapy, unlike stereotaxic therapy, do not produce 
destructive effects; instead, they seem to have a reinte- 
grative action. (43 ref.)—English summary. 

9532. Schnackenberg, Robert C. & Bender, Estelle Р; 
(William S. Hall Psychiatric Inst., Columbia, S.C.) The 
effect of methylphenidate hydrochloride on children 
with minimal brain dysfunction syndrome and sub- 
sequent hyperkinetic syndrome. Psychiatric. Forum, 
1971(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 32-36.—Conducted a double-blind 
cross-over study with 13 6-12 уг. olds on the effects of 
methylphenidate on children with the minimal brain 
dysfunction syndrome. Ss were evaluated with Burdock’s 
Children’s Behavior Rating Scale (CBRS), Benton Visual 
Retention Test, and Goodenough Intelligence Test on 
predrug, drug, and placebo days. Only the CBRS 
reflected significant improvement during methylpheni- 
date treatment. Some explanations for these results are 
discussed.—Journal summary. 

9533. Suzuki, Kinuko; David, Edward, & Kutschman, 
Barbara. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) Presenile 
dementia with “Lafora-like” intraneuronal inclu- 
sions. Archives of Neurology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(1), 
69-80.—A male S affected ву. ргокгевнуе dementia, 
motor neuron disease, and sensory abnormalities for 3 
yr. after age 59, revealed a clinical course of disease 
clearly different from myoclonus epilepsy (Lafora's 
disease). Postmortem nervous system examination 
showed abnormal inclusion bodies (histochemically and 
electron microscopically identical to Lafora bodies) in 
neuronal processes. Lack of inclusions in neuronal 
perikarya in this instance suggests the dementia might 


have been caused by block or alteration of presynaptic 
terminals by pathological processes. Lafora’s disease 
reveals inclusion bodies in both perikarya and neuronal 
es. How they could accumulate only in neuronal 


TOCESS 1 

ee is considered an unanswered question. (31 
f.)—E. Gavin. 

Е тў Wise, James E., Jones, Franklin R., & Renz, 


Paul, (Old Dominion U.) Development of visual 


tual tests for normal and neurologically 
Pendicapped children. dui £ Uni a 
429-430.—Developed an exper- 

19720A ien isual-perceptual 


i tery to measure the vi e t 
imental test battery кешк 


processing ability, in terms 
creased as a function О 
—Journal abstract. 

Brain Damage 
l, Thomas J. & Reitan, Ralph M. (U. 


wee Child Development & Mental Retardation 
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Center) Motor and tactile-perceptual deficits їп 
brain-damaged children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 343-350.—Compared 35 pairs of 
matched brain-damaged and normal children on motor 
strength, motor speed, psychomotor skill, and tactile- 
perceptual function including finger localization, finger- 
tip number writing, and form recognition for preferred 
and nonpreferred hands. Methods of inference utilized 
included: level of performance, pathognomic sign, and 
performance of the preferred vs. nonpreferred hands. 
Brain-damaged Ss consistently performed more poorly 
than controls. Motor-performance measures showed 
greater deficits than did tests of tactile-perception. Each 
method of inference was validated by results. Combined 
use of these methods provided complementary infor- 
mation concerning differences in brain-damaged and 
normal children. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

9536. Goldstein, Gerald & Shelly, Carolyn H. (Vet- 
erans Administration Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Statistical 
and normative studies of the Halstead Neuropsy- 
chological Test Battery relevant to a neuropsychi- 
atric hospital setting. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 603-620.—Performed a series of 
studies to evaluate the usefulness of the Halstead 
Neuropsychological Test Battery with 619 neuropsychi- 
atric patients. Factor analysis of the battery showed that 
it measured language, perceptual, complex problem- 
solving, and motor skills. Utilizing stepwise discriminant 
analysis the battery discriminated between brain-dam- 
age and non-brain-damaged Ss at a Statistically signif- 
icant level. However, a simpler index, the Average 
Impairment Rating, did as well in terms of percentage of 
correct classifications. Also, through the use of stepwise 
multiple discriminant analysis, the battery discriminated 
among Ss with lateralized, diffuse, and no brain damage 
at statistically significant levels, with the exception that it 
could not discriminate between Ss with right-hemisphere 
lesions and those with diffuse lesions.—Journal abstract. 

9537. Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
The minor cerebral hemisphere as a source of 
aphasic speech. Archives of. Neurology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
25(4), 302—306.— Studied 3 right-handed severely aphasic 
Ss, 27, 36, and 48 yr. old, who had become aphasic 
through acute left hemisphere damage. Speech output 
showed no significant modification through anesthesia of 
that hemisphere. In contrast, right-sided injection effec- 
tively blocked speech, showing that dominance for 
residual language had shifted to the right. Results suggest 
an alternative to the generally held view that different 
forms of expressive aphasia are generated by lesions at 
different locations in the language area. Another 
possibility is that the minor hemispheres vary substan- 
tially in different Ss in терага to the extent and manner 
i which they support aphasic speech. (24 ref.)—E. 

ауіп. 

9538. Marinacci, А. A. & Von Hagen, Karl O. (Good 
Samaritan Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Alcohol and 
temporal lobe dysfunction: Some of its Psychomotor 
equivalents. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 3(11-12), 2-11.—Recorded alcohol activated EEGs 
from approximately 800 Ss accused of antisocial acts 
associated with alcoholic drinks. Approximately 13% of 
these Ss showed an abnormal EEG. These are indicated 
in the form of paroxysmal slow waves and spikes arising 
most frequently from the anterior and midtemporal 
regions during an alcohol activated EEG recording 
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session. 13 case histories are discussed. It is concluded 
that when there is a medicolegal need to establish a 
diagnosis of temporal lobe dysfunction syndrome, the 
following criteria must be present: (a) there should bea 
lesion, usually traumatic, which may involve one of the 
temporal lobes; (b) there should be a history of typical 
Psychomotor episodes following the ingestion of alcohol; 
and (c) the ingestion of alcohol should activate temporal 
lobe seizure discharges in the EEG. (19 ref,)—S. 
Winokur. Jo AM 
9539. Nedelcu, A. & Zellingher, R. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Bucharest, Romania) Résultats comparatifs obtenus 
avec le test d'intégrité organique dans les trauma- 
tismes cranio-cérébraux récents. [Comparative re- 
sults obtained with the test of organic integrity in Tecent 
cranio-cerebral traumas.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 521-526.—Presents the findings of 
2 kinds of psychological evaluation for a group suffering 
from recent cranial trauma. Tests were applied only after 
the period of florid neurological symptomatology ha 
passed. A test of form-color discrimination (Tien) pn 
the Rorschach test were given 30 male 20-40 yr. a 
patients at the time of discharge from a деши ү. 
clinic. The intensity of cranio-cerebral trauma varied, n 
patients lost consciousness for periods of 0-10 min | 
were unconscious longer than 3 hr. Psychologica Б 
data were analyzed for their relation to: the dus 
posttraumatic amnesia, initial „1058 of conso 
length of hospital stay, and persistent problems o! us 
reintegration. Fewer form (than color) responses s 
given ib Ss with the gravest signs of neurological beri 
Nearly '/, the group showed 5 or more of орар 
organic signs on the Rorschach, with a positive Ж 
definition of 10 of the 13 Ss unable to resume ost 
concordance of 67% is reported between the od be 
signs on the 2 tests. This type of information soy js 
helpful to the neurosurgical clinician айетр à 
appraise the morbidity and therapeutic consed. EE by 
continuing psychological problems not detec! We 
ordinary neurological testing after the acute р 
injury —H. E. King. 1 al 
: 9340. Reitan, Ralph М. (О. Washington) Vea, 
problem solving as related to сеге a dO) 515- 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. СУАР 
524.—Developed the Word Finding Test to oa 
ability in discerning the meaning of a nonsoi a e 
through appreciation of its verbal nor. up of 
consisted of 20 items and each item was mat ей in 
sentences. In each sentence a nonsense word bic of al 
place of an actual word which fit the cond aning 
sentences for that item. S’s task was to guess the The test 
of the nonsense word, if possible, in each itera female 
was administered to 26 hospitalized male functioning 
controls and a group of 44 normally ШАШУ, 
controls. 70 Ss with cerebral lesions, who ha ach ol 
the test, were matched individually with Ss in is ducation. 
control groups on the basis of age, sex, ан al damage 
Results indicate that groups with Nn control 
consistently performed worse than their mai damage 
groups. In total, 66 (94%) of the brami d controls: 
earned lower scores than did their mec r3 
Findings indicate that the Word Fin © t Ss and 
especially sensitive to cerebral damage d in a verb 
suggest that problem-solving abilities, eve EB 
context, may be seriously deficient in y 
cerebral lesions. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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Epilepsy 


9541. Chien, Ching-Piao & Keegan, David. (Boston 
State Hosp., Mass.) Diazepam as an oral long-term 
anticonvulsant for epileptic mental patients. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 100- 
104.—Describes a study with 42 psychotic epileptics in 
which long-term treatment with standard anticon- 
vulsants (diphenyl-hydantoin or phenobarbital) was 
replaced by diazepam or continued (controls) for a 6-mo 
period. Although the total number of seizures and days 
required for onset of seizure were very similar between 
groups, Ss taking diazepam had a significantly higher 
incidence of grand mal seizures. Analysis of the Nurses 
Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation reveals that 
controls showed better behavioral control, particularly in 
psychotic symptoms. (20 ref.)—A. Olson. 

9542. Larsen, L. E. & Cornee, J. (U. California, Brain 
Research Inst., Los Angeles) An analytic case study of 
periparoxysmal events in an implanted temporal 
lobe epileptic. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(1), 93- 
108.—Reports a study of the events preceding and 
during electrographic seizures in a patient with temporal 
lobe epilepsy. Bipolar stainless steel depth electrodes 
were bilaterally implanted in temporal lobe structures for 
recording and stimulation in the course of diagnostic 
studies preliminary to possible temporal lobectomy. Use 
of these depth electrodes alone and with simultaneous 
surface recording allowed detailed analytic study of 
periparoxysmal events, surface depth relationships dur- 
ing paroxysmal periods, and the interaction between 
affected and unaffected hemispheres. Different types of 
EEG samples were taken and the events submitted to 
Spectral and discriminant analysis. Percentages for 
reliability of discrimination of measurements are given. 
—U. A. Preilowski. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Я 9543. Bradley, Betty Н. (Columbus State Inst., О.) 
Ue effects of institutionalization upon prescriptive 
leaching for the moderately mentally retarded. 
Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
1(5), 150-153.—Analyzes classroom effects of institu- 
penalization based on observations of 180 children in 
M 50 at the Columbus State Institute. Prescriptive 
ше, involving a systematic approach to the edu- 
ERES of children, is viewed as dependent on knowledge 
ч learning characteristics of the retarded, knowledge of 
i task, and employment of motivational techniques 
EM procedures for teaching specific tasks. Tasks include 
E only psychological concepts, but also educationa 
Oncepts, e.g., ability to count blocks. Some specific 
Procedures are discussed.—C. L. Nicholson. ? 
ean Bray, J. J. (Supreme Court of South Australia, 
elaide) The legal rights of the mentally retarded in 


relation to their civil liberties. Australian Journal of 


Mental Retardation, 191(Mar), Vol. 16), 133-140. 
Soi t marizes legal rights of the mentally retarded in 
pum Australia. Some rights are based on English 
enon law, and some principles would apply elsewhere 
t os English common law is rooted. However, most of 

ef tights and applications of the law are Australian. 
int erences are made to specific laws, court decisons, and 

erpretations. Areas discussed include: marriage, di- 
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vorce, wills, criminal acts, and guardians.—C. L. Nichol- 
son. 
9545. Buchka, Maximilian. (162 Eintrachtstr., Co- 
logne, W. Germany) Das Sprachbild bei Mongolol- 
den. [The language of the mongoloid child.] Heil- 
püdagogik, 197\(Dec), Vol. 40(4), 308-312.—Analyzed 
the language development of mongoloid children (42 
male and 17 female). Data was obtained by question- 
naire from teachers and physicians. Language is strongly 
retarded, with no increment of improvement beginning 
at Age 7. Language structure is very primitive—usually 
l-word utterances or sentence fractions. Speech is 
inarticulate and halting, with stuttering also noted. 
However, these children are not “language lazy" but try 
frequently to reach communication levels. Help is 
required from the speech therapist—R. F. Wagner. 

9546. Cartan, Sue. (Basil Stafford Training Centre, 
Wacol, Queensland, Australia) Use of the Queensland 
Test in the subnormal population. Australian Journal 
of Mental Retardation, 1971(Dec), Vol. 1(8), 231- 
234.—Evaluates the Queensland Test (QT), a perform- 
ance test in which neither examiner nor subject is 
required to speak, with subtests—K nox cube, imitation 
test, beads test, passalong test, form assembly test, and 
pattern matching test. Usefulness of the QT for the 
subnormal population was investigated for both children 
and adults. Correlations between the QT and other well 
known tests of cognitive abilities (WAIS, WISC, Stan- 
ford-Binet Form L-M) are discussed with special 
emphasis on the intercorrelations of the QT subtests. 
Correlations between tests scores and teacher ratings 
also are discussed. Nonsignificant relationships for 
certain of the QT subtests, and the subnormal's poor 
performance in a situation in which there are reduced 
cues, suggest that the QT usefulness in this population 
may be mostly in predicting classroom. performance. 
Correlations were highest with the WISC full scale and 
WISC performance scale.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9547. Daniels, Lloyd K. & Stewart, James А. (Central 
Connecticut State Coll.) The use of verbal self reports 
with the educable mentally retarded. Training School 
Bulletin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(4), 212-216.—Examined the 
performance of 40 educable mentally retarded males on 
the Laurelton Self Attitude Inventory and the Parent- 
Child Relations Questionnaire for Fathers and Mothers. 
It is concluded that a social desirability factor in 
combination with low instrument validity and reliability 
contributed substantially to the overall results. The 
tendency of such a population to comply with social 


expectation is considered to be critically important in the 
interpretation of personality tests by professionals 


working in this area. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
79548. Davis, William E. (U. Maine) Responsibilities 
of the educator in programming for the severely and 
profoundly retarded. Training School Bulletin, 1972 
68(4), 217-220.—Notes the increasing per- 
y and profoundly retarded individuals 
he mentally ree. 9 
т in regard to rogramming for these 
zole at poke SE of ie problems involved in 
causes, and recommendations for 


New South Wales, Australia) Surv 


wn’s syndrome. 
Down 9 Маг), Vol. 1(5), 154-159.—Conducted a 
survey and study of the syndrome in New South Wales. 
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Some findings are: An apparent 5- or 6-yr cycle of higher 
incidence of Down’s syndrome births. About 3% have 
had seizures, and about 23% heart lesions. Most were 
smaller in stature than normals their own age. Mean 
maternal age was approximately 35 yr. Head circum- 
ference was below normals of the same age. Birth weight 
was lower and gestational age seemed to be shorter than 
normals. Only 15 cases over 3 yr. old had an IQ higher 
than 55.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9550. Duckworth, Susanna V. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The effects of selected visual dis- 
crimination intervention conditions on young im- 
pulsive retardates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6827-6828. 

9551. French, Ronald W. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Efficiency of Sensory integration in mental retar- 
dates. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6246. 

9552. Hall, Sylvia M. & Talkington, 
(Fairview Hosp. & Training Center, Ore.) 
programming for deaf mentally retarded 
residential facilities. Mera] Retardation, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 10(2), 50—52. Presents а survey of programs 
available for the deaf mentally retarded in state public 
residential schools for the deaf and public institutions for 
the mentally retarded. d 

9553. Hill, A. Lewis. (New York State Inst. for Basic 
Research in Mental Retardation, Staten Island, N.Y.) 


Larry W. 
Trends in 
in public 


distance, and space between the vertical lines, 
Psychonomic Science, 


between the vertical lines.—B. McLean. 
9554, Keane, Vincent E, (State University Coll. New 


Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 3-8.—Although there 


is a wide discrepancy in incidence figures, communi- 


specific speech and language disorders. (48 ref.) — Journal 
abstract. 


MR child is emphasized.— p. Slattery. 
. (Paulista Coll. of Medicine, 


de Deficiéncia Mental, 1970(Jul), Vol. 5(3-4), 19-22. 
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—Reviews some major contemporary research and 
opinion concerning the role of malnutrition in mental 
deficiencies. The probable results of maternal malnu- 
trition and offspring malnutrition at various stages in 
development, the role of DNA and RNA, possible 
genetic damage resulting from malnutrition, and effect 
оп IQ are discussed. The problem is seen to exist for 
underdeveloped and developed nations.—P. Slattery, 
9557. Lloyd, Lyle L. & Cox, B. Patrick. (National 
Inst. of Child Health & Human Development, Bethesda, 
Md.) Programming for the audiologic aspects of 
mental retardation. Mental Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 22-26.— Discusses 5 areas of activity in audiologic 
programming: referral; audiometric Screening; audio- 
logic assessment; otolaryngologic examination and 
habilitation; and aural rehabilitation. General admin- 
istrative considerations and a summary of factors 
indicating hearing impairment are also presented. (16 
ref.) 
9558. McKibbin, 
Developmental & Learning Disorders) An interdisci- 
plinary program for retarded children and thelr 
families. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 26(3), 125-129.— Describes the work in 
the past 2 yr. of the Center for Developmental and 
Learning Disorders’ staff (an interdisciplinary team) in 
helping parents cope with daily living with their retarded 
child. Initially, families may be so overwhelmed by 
problems that the family strengths are not apparent, 
Parents are given staff guidance and support, in an 
atmosphere encouraging free communication, on dealing 
with the problems of mental retardation and assuming 
appropriate roles to help their child. The occupationa 
therapist responsible for the assessment of the child’s 
development and function establishes an ongoing TEE 
tionship with the family and is frequently able to channel 
the parents’ energies positively through home treatment 
programs.—Journal abstract. P 
9559. Schernick, Heinz. (22 Kaiserdamm, Berlin, W. 
Germany) Vergleichende Untersuchung von 
Hilfsschülern extrem niedriger Intelligenz mit Sam- 
melklassenkindern gleichen Intelligenzgrades. in 
vestigation comparing low IQ educable pupils with 
trainable pupils of same intelligence.] Praxis der A 
psychologie und. Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Jan), Vol. АШ 
13-18.—Compared 10 boys and 10 girls of PO: 
education classes for educable pupils (age: 10-11; 104 
50-60) on scores of a test battery with the same пил! ^ 
of pupils of same age and comparable IQ from a SPEO 
education class for trainable pupils. The educable oe 
performed Significantly better on tests measuring $ ur 
term memory (following orders), fine motor five 
and motor development. A discussion of potential cau: s 
of these differences includes sample selection, deman Б 
of family and school, acquired cultural techniques, Un 
of physical education, and especially the differing 
etiology. (16 ref) —H. А. Euler. „дајан 
9560. Share, le A. (U. Southern California) 
Performance of retardates on Piagetian tasks en: 
function of ethnicity. Ap oe e A Inte 
tional, 1972(Jun „ Vol. 32(12-A), 6818. - 
9561. Staton, Rose D. (Florida State U.) A сот 
ison and evaluation of selected attitudes of 9 р 
and fathers of mentally retarded children. i. A), 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32( 
7106-7107. Royal 
9562. Sutherland, Grant R. & Wiener, Saul. es 
Hosp. for Sick Children, Edinburgh, Scotland) 


Elsie H. (U. Alabama, Center for 


| 
| 
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mosome studies in a mental deficiency hospital: 
Total ascertainment. Australian Journal of Mental 
Retardation, 1971(Dec), Vol. 1(8), 246-247.—Conducted 
a chromosome study of the total population of a hospital 
for mental deficiency. Most children were severely or 
profoundly retarded. Results show that apart from 
Down's syndrome, chromosome abnormalities do not 
play a significant role in the etiology of mental defect. 
No sex chromosome abnormalities were detected. These 
results constrast markedly with a total ascertainment 
study of a male mental deficient security ward in which 
the patients ranged from borderline to moderately 
retarded.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9563. Tarjan, G., et al. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Classification and mental re- 
tardation: Issues arising in the fifth WHO seminar on 
psychiatric diagnosis, classification, and statistics. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11, 
Suppl.), 34-45.— Discusses in detail some of the chief 
issues considered at the seminar and outlines the 
reasoning behind the recommendations made. The issues 
considered include the integration of child psychiatry 
and mental retardation, multiaxial classification, choice 
of axes, assessment of intellectual retardation, values and 
limitations of IQ tests, assessment of social competence, 
classification of biological factors, application of the 
multiaxial scheme to adult patients, and field trials to test 
new schemes of classification. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9564. Wilkins, Robert H. & Brody, Irwin A. (Duke U., 
Medical Center) Down's syndrome. Archives of Neu- 
rology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 25(1), 88.—Briefly recounts the 
discovery of the form of mental retardation sometimes 
called mongolian idiocy, as identified by Down. Down's 
Syndrome is considered a preferable designation for the 
disorder, now known to have a genetic basis (47 
Chromosomes with trisomy of a chromosome in the 
G-group, 21-22, found in the majority of cases). Down's 
Original observations, first published in 1866, are 
Teprinted as a neurological classic.—E. Gavin. , 

9565. Wing, Lorna. (Medical Research Council, 
Social Psychiatry Unit, Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Severely retarded children in a London 
area: Prevalence and provision of services. Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 5(1), 405-415.—Prev- 
alence of severely retarded children in a Camberwall 
district in England, as computed in a I-day census, 15 
Presented and compared with other data with a view 
toward familiarization of the problem and development 
and spate of the systems of care and treatment. 
F eiter. 

9566. Wortis, Joseph. (Maimonides Medical Center, 
Developmental Skies & Studies, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

‘omments on the ICD classification of mental 
ylardation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), 
Yol. 128(11, Suppl), 21-24.—Proposes а multidimen- 
Bona System of classification that distinguishes between 
d е biological and psychosocial causes of mental retar- 
radon. Tt is noted that, strictly speaking, mental 
$ tardation is not a disease but a symptom. It may be the 
ези of biological deficits, vicissitudes of experience, ог 
Oth. It is argued that ways must be found to avoid the 
misleading implications and consequences of dealing 

ith it as а disease—Journal abstract. 
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76 567. Brown, Ann L. (О. Connecticut) Response 
"cles for intradimensional and extradimensional 
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transfer of the oddity solution. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 389-391.—Randomly assigned 20 
institutionalized retardates (mean CA = 16 yr.) to 4 
conditions comparing intradimensional (ID) and extra- 
dimensional (ED) oddity shifts in a within- or between- 
Ss embedded problems design. Following extended 
training, high accuracy of responding was found for all 
shift conditions. However, ED shifts of the vehicle 
dimension for oddity resulted in significantly longer 
latencies than either ID or control shifts. The disruptive 
effects of ED shifts were found only when the transfer 
problems contained variable irrelevant dimensions and 
when comparison was made between groups which 
received either ID or ED shifts but not both conditions. 
Results are discussed in terms of “multiple-look” 
theories of attention—Journal abstract. 

9568. Haviland, Richard Т. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) A stimulus to language development: The 
institutional environment. Mental Retardation, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 19-21.—Suggests appropriate visual, 
auditory, and tactile-kinesthetic stimuli for the devel- 
opment of speech in institutionalized mental retardates, 
and outlines the role of attendant personnel. 

9569. Jeffrey, D. Balfour. (U. Utah) Increase and 
maintenance of verbal behavior of a mentale. 
retarded child. Mental Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 35-40.—Used operant and imitative techniques to 
program generalization of verbal behavior in 1 female 
1l-yr-old mental retardate. In the training sessions, à 
high rate of phoneme imitation and tacting sounds with 
pictures was established using contingent positive rein- 
forcement. A self-programming procedure enabled $ to 
practice independently sounds and words learned with 
the therapist. In addition, 2 of S's peers, who were 
mentally retarded but verbal, were trained to practice 
words with S. Data indicate that. the program (а) 
increased phoneme imitation from 41% during base line 
to 95% during treatment, and (b) increased the rate of 
classroom verbalizations from 15% during base line to 
46% during treatment, Classroom follow-up data indicate 

"s average rate of verbalization decreased slightly from 
the treatment phase, but remained substantially above 
base-line level. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9570. Keilman, P A. (Louisiana State U.) и 
of presentation m on раіге‹ — 
of retardates. Psychonomic Science, 197 ш), Vol. 
24(2), 57-58.—Compared а tutorial with a йш, 
machine method in individually presenting A ШОШ» 
choice paired-associate task to 18 institutionalized see le 
retardates. Results clearly indicate that the tutorial m м 
was superior on: trials to criterion, number of correc 
responses during original learning, and absolute 239 
tion values after а 1-wk interval had elapsed. Further 
research is needed to determine if the actual presente 
procedure or of feedback was responsible for the 
differences in these 2 methods.—Journal abstract. 

9571. Leibowitz, J. Michael. (John F. Kennedy a 
Baltimore, Md.) Relative efficacy of two e 
the differential rein paradigm In fer 
Чоп of ипбевігаре 7-47, at e relative 
Eier Мт Ы ап old response coupled with 
E i i behavior vs. 

inforcement of а new incompatible 
КРЕТ es of reinforcement o iy e arp 
quantitatively greater гет d EAT шм Зоте 
ur icm ccm Mi pi learned a lever-press 


ble 5-11 y i sver 
астан served as the behavior to be eliminated. 
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Results indicate that differential reinforcement is most 
effective when it includes extinction for the old behavior. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9572. Longhurst, Thomas M. (Kansas State U.) 
Assessing and increasing descriptive communica- 
tion skills in retarded children. Mental Retardation, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 42-45.—Reviews recent devel- 
opments in research methodology and discusses the use 
of a 2-person communication paradigm to assess and 
increase the descriptive skills of retarded children. 
Preliminary results suggest that the technique is an 
objective method for observing and modifying inter- 
personal communication behaviors of these children. 
Uses of the paradigm in the laboratory and classroom 
are suggested. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9573. Lynch, Joan & Bricker, William A. (Houston 
Speech & Hearing Center, Tex.) Linguistic theory and 
operant procedures: Toward an integrated approach 
to language training for the mentally retarded. 
Mental Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 12-17.—Ex- 
amines ways in which N. Chomsky’s generative, trans- 
formation theory of language and Skinner’s operant 
conditioning model might be integrated to improve 
language training programs for the retarded. Analysis of 
each of several major issues that appear to separate the 2 
systems suggests a possible synthesis that could prove 
useful to the applied researcher and clinican. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9574. Mackay, C. K. & Brown, Jean. (U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) A learning strategy in normal children and 
severely subnormal adults. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 391-392.—Conducted a modified 
version of P. Bryant's (see PA, Vol. 41:15706) experiment 
which found that in a simple color sorting discrimi- 
nation, normal and severely subnormal (SSN) Ss use 

different learning strategies. Normals employ an “a/not 
a" strategy, while severe subnormals learn the 2 
responses relatively independently. 24 normal 4-5 yr. 
olds were matched on MAs with 24 SSN adults. After 
learning to sort black and white cards, Ss received 1 of 2 
transfer tasks: sorting black and red or white and red 
cards. No support was found for Bryant’s view.—Journal 
abstract. 

9575. Miller, Jon Е. & Yoder, David E. (U. Wisconsin) 
On developing the content for a language teaching 
program. Mental Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
9-11.—Discusses the development of a rationale for the 
selection of content for a language teaching program. An 
operating principle is presented which provides the 
clinician and teacher with a guideline for determining 
what language content to teach, and the order in which 
particular sentence constructions should be taught. 
—Journal abstract. 

9576. Moreno, Montserrat & Sastre, Genoveva. (U. 
Barcelona, Spain) Evolución de las deficiencias 
intelectuales sometidas a un aprendizaje opera- 
torio. [Evolution of subjective intellectual deficiencies in 
a learning operation.] Anuario de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 4, 
71-146.—10 controls and 10 experimental Ss were 
presented a problem which required a solution involving 
the use of symbols. 6 exercises were employed which 
were supposed to duplicate the natural genesis of 
Operational structures. The experimental group was 
subdivided: in one there were 4 Ss (6.5—7.10 yr. old) IQ, 
45-65), the 2nd group was comprised of 6 individuals 
(8.10-11.2 yr. old; IQ, 48-60). The control group gained 
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no increase in IQ while the experimental. group. all 
increased with scores 10-33 points higher. The study was 
based on the work of Piaget. Intelligence is not made up 
of isolated factors which unfold separately but of factors 
which develop into new systems of structures. If the rate 
of acquiring these structures rather than acquiring 
information is increased, an acceleration in the growth of 
the structures and an increase in IQ may be obtained. (20 
ref.)—M. Lorang. 

9577. Perozzi, Joseph A. (U. Texas, El Paso) Lan- 
guage acquisition as adaptive behavior. Mental 
Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 32-34.—Relates 
theories of language acquisition to 3 aspects of adaptive 
behavior: maturation, learning, and social adjustment. It 
appears that the Adaptive Behavior Scales is an in- 
strument well suited for further research in language 
acquisition.—Journal abstract, 

9578. Stremel, Kathleen. (Parsons State Hosp. & 
Training Center, Kan.) Language training: A program 
for retarded children. Mental Retardation, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 10(2), 47-49.—Placed 3 moderately- to severely- 
retarded 9-13 yr. olds who demonstrated a limited 
expressive noun vocabulary in a language program to be 
trained to produce the basic grammatical relations 
(subject-verb-object responses). Intermediate and ter- 
minal linguistic goals were in part based on L. Bloom's 
developmental data, and the program used behavior 
modification techniques. Posttraining generalization tests 
show that Ss were able to produce appropriate subject- 
verb-object responses to novel pictures which repre- 
sented trained and untrained constructions. 2 Ss pro- 
duced a large number of subject-verb, verb-object, and 
subject-verb-object responses in their spontaneous 
speech after training was completed.—Journal abstract. 

9579. Striefel, Sebastian. (Parsons State Hosp. 
Bureau of Child Research, Kan.) Television as a 
language training medium with retarded children: 
Mental Retardation, 1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 27-2950, 
review of the literature indicates that TV is a pope y 
useful but largely unexplored training medium Ж 
mentally retarded children. Research in the use of TV d 
training prelanguage and language skills and the devel 
opment of training tapes for national viewing 1$ sug 
gested. (17 ref.) 

9580. Ward, L. Charles & Siegel, Paul S. (Munay 
State U.) Effects of delay of reinforcement Шой 
stimulus meaningfulness оп the discriminate 
learning of retardates at two intelligence — d 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 39 д 
—Studied the effects of delay of reinforcement, 2 Е 
ingfulness, and level of retardation on performance v. e 
successive discrimination learning task. 18 bor emm 
and 18 mildly retarded females (mean CA = 24 уг.) 
required to learn a left or right motor тезро са | 
meaningful and 3 nonmeaningful pictures. Fora g "delay 
each of the 6 stimuli was paired with a differen ES 
interval (0, 3, or 9 sec). The 3 main effects р ifi- 
reliable, but none of the interactions reached S 
cance.—Journal abstract. 
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4 па 
9581. O'Brien, F., Bugle, C, & Azrin, N. Н. (Аад 
State Hosp., Behavior Research Lab., Ill.) Train Journal 
maintaining a retarded child's proper eating"; s. 


of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
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67-72.—Explored whether motivational procedures are 
needed to maintain a retardate’s continued use of 
previously trained eating skills. A profoundly retarded 
6-yr-old who ate food with her hands was trained by a 
manual guidance procedure to eat properly with a spoon, 
but the S still did not use the spoon after having learned 
to do so. When a motivational-maintenance procedure 
was applied, the S did begin to eat properly. When 
maintenance was discontinued, S returned to eating with 
her hands. Proper eating returned when maintenance 
was applied again; when discontinued, S returned to 
eating with her hands. Results demonstrate that con- 
tinued motivational procedures are needed after training 
to maintain the retardate's continued use of proper 
eating skills.—Journal abstract. 

9582. Pendergrass, Virginia E. (1489 S. Miami Ave., 
Miami, Fla.) Timeout from positive reinforcement 
following persistent, high-rate behavior in retar- 
dates. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 5(1), 85-91.—Found that brief isolation from a 
group situation suppressed persistent, high-rate mis- 
behavior in 2 extremely withdrawn retarded boys, even 
though no positive reinforcement for other behaviors was 
systematically administered. Changes in a variety of 
behaviors, including looking, touching, speaking, re- 
sponding, and other nonpunished misbehaviors, were 
observed when isolation timeout was administered 
contingent on only 1 misbehavior of each S.—Journal 
abstract. 

9583. Schroeder, Stephen R. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) A program for research and training of 
complex rehabilitative performance skills among 
the retarded. Psychological Record, 1972(Win), Vol. 
22(1), 63-70.—Outlines a system for automatically 
programming and recording performance in a sheltered 
workshop. The principles of programmed instruction are 
adapted for rehabilitation of work skills. The case of a 
22-yr-old retarded male is presented to illustrate how the 
program works. An outline of research projects 15 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9584. Twardosz, Sandra & Sajwaj Thomas. (U. 
Kansas) Multiple effects of a procedure to increase 
Sitting in a hyperactive, retarded boy. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972($рг), Vol. 5(1), 73- 
78.—Used a prompting and differential reinforcement 
procedure to increase sitting in a hyperactive, 4-yr-old 
Tetarded boy in a remedial preschool. This procedure not 
only increased sitting, but had the additional effects of 
decreasing posturing while leaving normal walking 
unaffected, and increasing the use of toys and proximity 
to children. Results suggest that preschool programs can 
be designed that will treat several behaviors simulta- 
neously in order to maximize a teacher's effectiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 
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се вве Dittrichová, J. (Inst. for the Care of Mother & 
ild, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Respiratory distress 
Syndrome: Its effect upon sleep. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 114-115.—The respi- 
о distress syndrome does not affect significantly the 
length of sleep cycle, or the length and the course of 
Quiet sleep in the Ist mo. of life. There is also a higher 
Tespiratory frequency during quiet sleep which does not 
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seem to influence the organization of quiet sleep.—H. 
Bruni. 

9586. Goldstein, Alan M. (John Jay Coll. of Criminal 
Justice, City U. New York) The subjective experience 
of denial in an objective investigation of chronically 
ill patients. Psychosomatics, 1972(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 
20-22.—Denial has been long recognized as an ego 
defense mechanism utilized by seriously medically ill 
patients so as to avoid considering the consequences 
arising from the recognition of the seriousness of their 
condition. Denial is also employed by members of the 
treatment team to defend against their feelings of 
frustration arising from the recognition that their efforts 
have been in vain. 3 personal experiences are described 
in which denial was employed while studying its use by 
chronic hemodialysis patients. "While denial may serve 
to make an unpleasant or frustrating situation more 
acceptable, its operation may prove to be counter- 
productive if denial masks a reality that can be better 
handled by a recognition of serious problems and taking 
direct corrective measures to improve the situation as 
best as possible." (15 ref.)—4. M. Goldstein. 

9587. Janoš, О. (Inst. for the Care of Mother & Child, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Eyelid conditioning in pre- 
mature infants with respiratory distress syndrome. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 13(2), 115- 


during the last 3 yr. of life for 39 38-70 yr. old 
о had suddenly died of arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. For both Ss with and without prior histories of 


abstract. Д 
. Re Harvey. (Princeton Hosp, NJ.) 
кн Rod rysiclans, life and death. Pastoral 


eb), Vol. 23(221), Tips mentees a 

initi th and discusses the p ysician's re- 
kem - ас patient. It is concluded that the 
physician should tell the truth, but he should understand 


ered. The dying patient should not 
that tuttaa ba lonment, vernm deprivation, 
ld be placed on 


] comfort. Other. issues 


Psychology, 1972(F 


i thanasia.—O. Strunk. — 
minal cu John E. (Yale U., Child Study 
Center) The utilization of child psychiatry on a 
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pediatric adolescent ward. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 
684-699.— Discusses a 21-bed hospital unit and special 
care program and some of its problems as seen by the 
ward's senior psychiatric consultant. 13-18 yr. old 
children are admitted and the floor and recreational 
facilities are shared by both sexes. Weekly staff meetings 
are held to provide research knowledge and to discuss 
the cases. It is suggested that serious illness and 
hospitalization may cause Psychological handicaps 
during adolescence and the need for pediatrician-child 
psychiatrist corroboration is stressed. Types of problems 
referred to psychiatric consultation are: (a) Ss, e.g., 
asthmatics and diabetics, whose home Situations are 
poor and the counsel of the Psychiatrist is given to 
determine the best discharge environment according to 
the patient's physical and emotional needs; (b) patients 
with organic disease whose symptoms are believed to be 
due to malingering, depression, or anxiety neurosis; and 
(c) those who suffer from psychosomatic disorders and 
those whose physical disorders have à stressful psycho- 
eer effect upon them at this stage of development. 
—H. Reiter. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


countries.] Revista de Psicología General У Aplicada, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 26(113), 837-844.— Psychologists work- 


different attitudes of administrators, helps account for 
the differences observed from country to country in the 


lype of activities performed by psychologists. — W. B. 
Haslam. 


tterns. America 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 128(10), 1298- 


sexual, and political patt; 1 Оу Hall 
; political patterns also are reported.—R. Най. 
9594, McGee, Thomas Е. & Wolfe, Jerry B. (Chicago 


Board of Health, Mental Health Div., Ill.) Patterns of 


Open-ended mailed ques- 
tionnaire: covering 9 areas basic to urban community 


type of administration, funding patterns, scope of 
T 1С community participation. Findings are 
consistent with the general conclusion that community 
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mental health services in urban Settings are in an early 
developmental stage.—Journal abstract, 

9595. Moos, Rudolf & Otto, Jean. (Stanford U., Social 
Ecology Lab.) The Community-Oriented Programs 
Environment Scale: A methodology for the facili- 
tation and evaluation of social change. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 28-37, 
—Describes the rationale and illustrates the utilization of 
the Community-Oriented Programs Environment Scale, 
The scale attempts to Systematically assess the psycho- 
social environments of transitional community-oriented 
psychiatric treatment programs, e.g, halfway houses, 
rehabilitation centers, day care centers, and community 
care homes. Applications for facilitating and evaluating 
social systems change are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9596. Parlour, Richard R. (Madera County Mental 
Health Services, Calif.) The reorganization of the 
California Department of Mental Hygiene. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1388- 
1394.— Discusses the changes now taking place in state 
mental health care and examines their implications. The 
reorganization is viewed as an attempt to harmonize the 
major societal forces and trends, and to integrate 
psychiatry into the community. A key concept involved 
is management by objectives, a task- and result-oriented 
procedure which tends to cut across conventional role 
definitions. It is concluded that if this approach proves 
viable, it could have profound effects both on mental 
health practices and on psychiatry.—R. Hall. 

9597. Randall, David L. (Oniario Department of 
Health, Mental Health Div.. Toronto, Canada) Organ- 
ization, planning, and co-ordination of psycholog- 
ical services to children and youth. Ontario Psy- 
chologist, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 22-36.—Proposes a highly 
Structured community, regional, and provincial planning 
and communication systems to include comprehensive 
services for all children. A recommended planning 
System and its underlying assumptions are presented, 
including terms of reference and suggested compositions 
for each part of the system.—A. Krichev. P. 

9598. Schlesinger, Hilde S. & Meadow, Kathryn P. 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, 
Calif.) A conceptual model for a program of com 
munity psychiatry for a deaf population. Со 
Mental Health Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 4 ane 
—Describes a conceptual model for dealing with ful 
problems of the deaf with illustrations from a success! > 
Program currently underway with a deaf population 5 

an Francisco. The model stresses primary рге 
mental disorders, and provides secondary and ter! @ 
Prevention and treatment. The program emphasizes id 
clinical or therapeutic services for individuals eum 
families, (b) collaboration with other agencies, (c) m ze 
th consultation, (d) research, (e) community d h) 
ization, (f) public education, (g) administration, an 
staff development. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. M, & 

9599. Sieveking, Nicholas A., Doctor, Ronald weal & 
Campbell, Michael L. (Vanderbilt U., Loh fe ed 
Counseling Center) Possible community deviant 
quences of attitudes toward and models of ЕБ), 
behavior. Community Mental Health Journal, 1972 adii 
Vol. 8(1), 38-46.—Measured 237 undergraduates, Pn 
tudes toward 16 social-behavioral and physical Eo GOES 
and 11 categories of potentially helpful persons. ted: (a) 
of attitudes toward the problems were extrac TA о 
threatening undesirability, (b) physical es ; (©) 
accountability for mistakes, (а) hopelessness, а: 
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strange inferiority. Persons with antisocial problems and 
those with major psychological problems were seen as 
threateningly undesirable; however, the former were 
seen as more accountable for their mistakes than the 
latter, who were seen as physically ill. The impact of 
various models of abnormality in determining attitudes 
and in effecting community response toward problems 
and potential helpers is discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

. 9600. Stone, Judson L. & Crowthers, Virginia. (Down- 
river Guidance Clinic, Lincoln Park, Mich.) Innovations 
in program and funding of mental health services for 
blue-collar families. Americal Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1375-1380.—Discusses a co- 
operative program in which a public mental health clinic 
formerly serving only children and seeking to broaden its 
service and financial base joined with the United Auto 
Workers to provide treatment to underserved blue-collar 
workers. Comprehensive outpatient mental health serv- 
ice to adults on a prepaid basis was made possible 
through an innovative financial arrangement with Blue 
Cross. Various problems in implementing this program 
are discussed. The plan is suggested as a possible model 
for financing community mental health services.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


GERIATRICS 


9601. Remmerswaal, P. W. (95 Javastraat, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands) Twaalf en een half jaar “Nieuw Touten- 
burg." (Twelve and a half years development of “Nieuw 
Toutenburg."] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Gerontologie, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 3(1), 16-27.—Reviews the origin and the 
18 Л yr. development of Nieuw Toutenburg, a hospital 
Or geriatric psychiatry in the Netherlands. Special 
attention is given to the development of the ideas on 
which geriatric care in the hospital is based. The 
selection of procedure, changes in number and character 
of the hospital population, therapeutic methods, training 
of personnel, and some difficulties in geriatric-psychi- 
atric care are discussed.—English summary. 
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2602. Craig, Charles W. (U. Michigan) The social 
Cree Context of the neighborhood school and its 
wile on the achievement and attitudes of pupils 
ith similar ability and socioeconomic status. 
3 анда Abstracts. International, 1972(May), Vol. 
(11-А), 5997-5998, 
со2003. Deets, Carol A. (Indiana U.) Nonverbal 
jo mmunications of emotions. Dissertation Abstracts 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6187. 
Th 604. Feldhusen, John F., Benning, James J., & 
quarton, John R. (Purdue 0.) Prediction of delin- 
over ^y, adjustment, and academic achievement 
quer a 5-year period with the Kvaraceus Delin- 
Ке су Proneness Scale. Journal of Educational 
esearch, 1972(Apr), Vol. 65(8), 375-381.—Evaluated 
M нне validity of the KD Proneness Scale over a 
аса, eis with indices of delinquency, adjustment, and 
rà i achievement as the criteria. Teachers in 
iinom 3, 6, and 9 in all schools їп a county were asked 
aggre minate children whose behavior was persistently 
persi: ae ve-disruptive and children whose behavior was 
Wes stently socially approved. From 1,550 nominees, 384 
* randomly drawn for study. Along with other 
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measures, the KD Proneness Scale was administered. 
Data were secured concerning (a) contact with police or 
sheriff departments over the 5-уг period; (b) social 
adjustments as rated by current teachers; (c) current 
academic achievement; and (d) teacher grades in 4 
curricular areas, or rank in graduating class for original 
9th graders. The scale was found to be ineffective as a 
predictor of Ss’ contacts with law enforcement agencies 
but of some use in predicting school social adjustment 
and reading achievement.—Journal abstract. 

9605. Fisher, Berenice M. (New York U.) The 
reconstruction of failure: Ideologies of educational 
failure in their relation to social mobility and social 
control. Socia! Problems, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(3), 322- 
336.— Discusses the use of ideologies concerning failure 
or nonfailure in American education in terms of the 
struggle of sponsoring and professional groups to 
establish or maintain position on the social scene. It is 
argued that the prevalence of theories that students 
should not fail is linked to the development of efforts for 
continuous control over clienteles relevant to the drives 
for social or professional mobility. However, it is 
suggested that ultimately both the grounds on which 
such control is legitimated (especially ideologies of social 
mobility) and the reactions of students themselves may 
operate as constraints on the nature of the social control 
which is sought.—Journal abstract. 

9606. Gilbert, Larry L. (U. Montana) The impact of 
grade levels upon Catholic students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6197. 

9607. Gintis, Herbert. (Harvard U., Graduate School 
of Education) Towards a political economy of edu- 
cation: A radical critique of Ivan Illich’s Deschooling 
Society. Harvard Educational Review, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
42(1), 70-96.— Criticizes Illich's Deschooling Society for 
failing to understand fully how the existing educational 
system serves the capitalist economy. A viable alter- 
native to Illich’s major thesis is offered. 

9608. Jones, Vernon F. (U. Texas) The influence of 
teacher-student introversion, achievement, and sim- 
ilarity on teacher-student dyadic classroom inter- 
actions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6205-6206. 

9609. Krantz, David L. (Lake Forest Coll.) Schools 
and systems: The mutual isolation of operant and 
non-operant psychology as а case study. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
8(1), 86-100.—Examines the origins, contents, and 
policies of 3 key journals to trace and understand the 
external interactions between operant and nonoperant 
psychology and internal development within the operant 
tradition. The 3 journals a о af " pai en 

j Behavior (JEAB), Journal of Experimenta 
А Ad of d ral Learning and Verbal 


Psychology, and Jour 
Behavior, The interrelationship between JEAB and the 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Analysis is also discussed. 


elo. (does Ronald L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) A study of curiosity, intelligence and 
creativity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6207-6208. E М 

9611. Ojemann, Ralph Н. (Educational Researc 
Council of America, Cleveland, O.) Self-guidance as 
an educational goal and the selection of objectives. 
Elementary School Journal, 1972(Feb), Vol. 72(5), 247- 
mechanisms of self-guidance as an 


257.—Discusses thi Ч | 
aspect of the more general concept of inner urges, in 
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regard to its function as a personal motivating force. 4 
developmental forms of self-guidance are identified: (a) 
an impulsive decision, illustrated by a child wanting a 
toy; (b) tradition-bound decisions; (c) future-oriented 
decisions that neglect immediate consequences; and (d) 
choice making in terms of both immediate and future 
effects. Some implications of self-guidance are that 
education does not directly determine the direction in 
which society will progress, but it can produce a number 
of self-guiding individuals who can direct the course of 
society. Also, the role of the teacher is changing from 
being either a permissive or dictatorial instructor to 
being a developmental one that nurtures a child's 
gradual formulation with increasing age-progress of his 
goals and purposes in life.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

9612. Р; Miriam L. (Manhattanville Coll.) 
Teacher hostility toward the ghetto child: A case 
report. International Journal of Group Tensions, 1971 
(Ju), Vol. 1(3), 268-283.—Presents a study of the 
relationship between effective teaching and factors 
within the social system of a school. Teacher-pupil 
attitudes and behavior were observed for 7 wk. during 
the development of a kindergarten curriculum project. 
Results indicate that (a) teacher hostility toward pupils 
was a function of teacher-staff conflict, and (b) regres- 
sion by deviant children was a function of teacher 
hostility. Several characteristics of the school as a social 
system are identified which lead to the development of 
conflict: (a) expressive-affective aspects (lack of emo- 
tional support, ethnic insults, and lack of psychological 
reward for effective teaching); and (b) instrumental- 
cognitive aspects (teacher-administrator interaction 
based on nonteaching matters, interruption of class 
instruction by outsiders, lack of Support in management 
of difficult pupils, and lack of structure at all levels 
within the school social system).—M. K. Phifer. 

, 9613. Powell, Marvin & Robert E. (Nothern 
Illinois U., Coll of Education) Introduction to edu- 
cational psychology. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1971. x, 331 p. $7.50. 

9614. Pritscher, Conrad P. (U. Toledo) The role of 
atone асоту Іп learning how to learn. 

issertation stracts International, 1972 > , 
32(11-A), 6297. e Vol 

9615. Reuchlin, M. 


9616. Roberts, Jean & Baird, James T. (Public Health 
Service, Div. of Health Examination Statistica Rockville, 
Md.) Behavior patterns of children in school. Vital & 
Health Statistics, Series 11, 1972(Feb), No. 113, 78 
p.—Summarizes teacher's ratings of a representative 
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sample (N = 7,119) of noninstitutionalized 6-11 yr. olds 
in the United States. Although special educational 
Tesources were judged necessary for 30% of the Ss 
(particularly for slow learners or Ss with speech defects), 
less than '/ of the needed facilities were available. Males 
tended to be rated lower than females on intellectual 
ability and academic performance, and exhibited sig- 
nificantly more problematic behavior (e.g., poor ad- 
justment or excessive peo Ss who had repeated 1 
or more grades exhibited the most problematic behavior 
and were least accepted by peers. Interrelationships were 
Obtained between above-average intellectual ability, 
academic performance, adjustment, and peer accep- 
tance. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

9617. Sablon, Paul. (Free U. of Brussels, Belgium) 
Contribution à l'étude expérimentale de la lecture 
silencieuse en sixiéme année primaire. [An exper- 
imental study of silent reading in the 6th year of primary 
School and an educational reorganization proposal.] 
Revue Belge de Psychologie et de Pedagogie, 197\(Sep), 
Vol. 33(135), 65-78.— Discusses the historical back- 
ground of the curriculum used in Belgian schools since 
1936 and reports a carefully controlled experiment jn 
silent reading. Since the results questioned the curric- 
ulum, reorganization of the Belgian educational system is 
Suggested. An infrastructure at three levels is proposed 
which would consist of the university, teacher training 
schools, and the public schools. The university would be 
charged with the training of researchers, who would 
concentrate upon materials, techniques, and human 
considerations. The teacher training schools would таш 
teachers at all levels, and would have 2 new functions: а 
documentation center for the second degree program, 
and continuing education for teachers by means | 
workshops to teach students and/or teachers to apply 
research findings in the classrooms.—L. A. Ostlund. 

9618. Schudson, Michael S. (Harvard U.) Organizing 
the “meritocracy”: A history of the College Entra 
Examination Board. Harvard Educational Review, ү 
(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 34-69.— Traces the history. of tl З 
College Board to elucidate what it is and what it migh 
haver жен $ 0. New. York, 

. SI Margaret A. (State U. H 
Buffalo) Picture preferences of elementary sched 
children and teachers. Digenaton in Inte 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32i 11-A), д 

9620. Smith Rickard b. (i Maine) A factor-anahie 
study of critical reading/thinking, influenceab aa 
апо related factors. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 

72(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 6229. 

9621. Ralliven, Rind E. (U. Texas) A meri 
of certain relationships among selected phono roup 
cal differences and spelling deviations for a ae Че 
of Negro and a group of white second 91972 
Eier Dissertation Abstracts International, 

ау), Vol. 32(11-A), 6300. i 

9622. con ea alg Samuel; Robinson, несе ri 
Smith, Helen K, & Plessas, Gus P. (Indiana i 
Physiology and psychology of reading. 241-306. 
Research Quarterly, 1972(Win), Vol. 7(2), 1 
—Reviews research, published between July 1, 
June 30, 1971, including categories, e.g. in 
learning, perception, language, vocabula 
disability, laterality, personality, socio-cultur 
and home and family characteristics. 112 stu 
included.—E, J. Mason. 


dies 
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9623. Berlak, Ann C. (Washington U.) An interview 
study of ten elementary aged boys’ conceptions of 
authority and deviant behavior at school. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6804. 

9624. Birnbaum, Robert. (City U. New York) Student 
attitudes toward 2- and 4-year colleges. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 65(8), 369-374. 
—Compared the attitudes of 165 high school juniors 
toward 3 types of institutions: 4-yr colleges, 2-yr colleges, 
and the “ideal college.” Ss rated each institution on 40 
attitude dimensions. Attitudes toward 4-yr colleges were 
more favorable than attitudes toward 2-yr colleges on 27 
of the dimensions; 15 of the differences were statistically 
significant. In contrast, 2-yr colleges received more 
favorable ratings on 12 dimensions, with only 5 of the 
differences being significant. The correlation between 
ratings of the 4-yr college and the ideal college was 
+ .601, which was significantly higher than the corre- 
lation of + .437 between ratings of the 2-yr college and 
the ideal college. When attitudes were factor analyzed, 3 
dimensions were identified; social activities, supportive 
ierestional environment, and intellectual climate. 

ata indicate that high school students have more 
favorable attitudes toward 4-yr than 2-yr colleges, and 
that they do not share the perceptions of community 
College proponents concerning certain advantages of 
attendance at 2-yr colleges. Implications for college 
attendance plans made by students and performance in 
college are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
" 9625. Boshier, Roger. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Шо effect of academic failure on self-concept and 
aladjustment indices. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1972(Apr), Vol. 65(8), 347-351.—Selected 2 
IDEM of 33 2nd yr. undergraduates matched on 
fec, IQ, and 16 PF scores. In the belief that 
pl al self-esteem would not be changed by a mean- 
МЫШ and drastic academic failure experience, and that 
ig esteem Ss, in response to failure, would show a 
үн change in self-esteem than low esteem Ss, and 
on failed Ss would show poorer adjustment than 
Self tol Ss, experimental group Ss were made to fail. 
BS -esteem in both experimental and control groups 
ditte up but there were no significant between-group 
rences except on a self/ideal-self discrepancy 
5 Ta which in the experimental group chang 
Tre any but unexpectedly in a downward direction. 
ith itionally this change would have been regarded as 
“fail of better adjustment (as a result of the 
Аан ) but it is here regarded аз a sign of defen- 
eed Accordingly, it was suggested that the whole 
Es underlying the meaning of self/ideal-self dis- 
ү; адсу scores be reexamined. High and low esteem 
ier М Ss did not differ significantly in their response 
с ехрегішепіаї treatment. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
со2626- Braccio, John H. (Michigan State U.) A 
Pa Loo ly study of school self-concept between 
nu soclo-economic fifth- and sixth-grade Chicanos 
toaal nglo-Americans. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

9691. oun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6827. 

experim Brisbin, Charles D. (Wayne State U. An 
pone Nenial application of the Galvanic skin re- 
on Hed to the measurement of effects of literature 
ee udes of fifth grade students toward blacks. 
t ation Abstracts. International, 1972(May), Vol 

; -А), 5994—5995. 

628. Bronzaft, Arline L. & Epstein, Gilda F. (Herbert 
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H. Lehman Coll., City U. New York) Test anxiety, sex, 
and ordinal position. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 155-156—Administered the Al- 
pert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test to 353 male and 
358 female college freshmen. Females showed more 
debilitating (p < .05) and less facilitating test anxiety 
than males (р < .10). No relationship between debili- 
tating test anxiety and birth order was found, but the 
relationship between facilitating test anxiety and birth 
order approached significance (p < .10) with “oldest” 
children reporting more facilitating test anxiety than any 
other group.—Author abstract. 

9629. Burger, Henry G. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
“Ethno-lematics”: Evoking ‘shy’ Spanish-American 

upils by cross-cultural mediation. Adolescence, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 6(25), 61—76.—Describes a system for 
increasing classroom communication. (31 ref.) 

9630. Cabezas, Juan А. Proyeccién educativa de la 
motivación extrínseca. [Educational project of extrin- 
sic motivation.] Revista del Instituto de la Juventud, 
1971(Oct), No. 37, 9-42.—Discusses the. relationship 
between motivation and education. Education is viewed 
as necessarily imparting a culture, with motivation as a 
requisite duty of both the student and the educational 
system. The ambivalence of motivation and its effects on 
pedagogy are noted. (51 ref.)—M. Lorang. 

963]. Caggiano, Rosemary. The relationship be- 
tween the values and attitudes of elementary school 
teachers and pupils regarding pupil behaviors. 
Graduate Research in Education & Related Disciplines, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 6(1), 83-97.—Examined the feasibility of 
using the Q-sort method to measure children’s attitudes. 
Ss were 111 6-12 yr. old children and 18 elementary 
school teachers in New York City’s Spanish Harlem who 
were asked to sort 60 items descriptions of rewarded and 
punished behaviors) into 9 piles. Of 55 rs among 10 
children’s responses ranging from —005-.505, 14 were 
significant. All intercorrelations among teachers’ re- 

‘ant and ranged from .39-.79. Of the 


tween children and teachers 
rom —021—.586, 13 were significant. Results 
a) children from similar socioeconomic 
kgrounds varied in their attitudes, (b) 


attitudes toward rewarded and punished be 
concluded that, within certain limitations, 
children. regarding 0 i 
punishment should P A сп be measured with 
the Q-sort. (28 ref. . B. Tatham, 

xx es William D., Swierenga, Lloyd, & Wic- 
kert, Jack. (Western Michigan U.) Student perceptions 
of teachers: A factor analytic study. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 65(8), 357-360. 
—Examined the number and nature of factors which 

ceptions of teacher effectiveness. 


r student рег е 
ЖО ed of factor analyzing the Teacher 


Questionnaire used by the Educator Feedback 
а Western Michigan University. The sample 
consisted of 1,427 classes yielding 42,810 student 
responses from teachers representing all academic fields 
in Grades 7-12. A single factor accounted for an average 
of 61.5% of the variance in test items. The remaining 

of the variance was evenly distributed among 5 other 
factors. Results should help educators to recognize the 


limitations, strengths, and meaning of student reactions 


—/‹ | abstract. ; 
E (EA Cooke, Gwendolyn J. (U. Connecticut) The 


The technique consis 
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effects of reading on students’ attitudes. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6093. 

9634. Cooker, Philip С. (Florida State U.) Vocational 
values of elementary school children as they related 
to sex and grade level in school. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6121. 

9635. Dales, Ruth J. & Keller, James F. (Florida State 
U.) Self-concept scores among black and white 
culturally deprived adolescent males. Journal of 
Negro Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 41(1), 31-34.—Ad- 
ministered the Bill's Index to Adjustment and Values 
instrument over a 3-yr period to 762 black and white 
culturally deprived adolescent males. These self-concept 
scores for each yr. showed no clear trend for whites, but 
indicated higher scores in the later yr. of high school for 
black youth. From Grade 9-12 the mean scores of blacks 
were higher than whites, and in the 9th and 12th grades 
the scores were significantly higher for blacks.—Journal 
abstract. 

9636. Doster, Harold C. (U. Michigan) Religious 
attitudinal change in undergraduates at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—1962-1967. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6149, 

9637. Duffy, James N. (U. Michigan) Study of 
faculty identified problem students in а secondary 
School setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6124. 

9638. Ferritor, D. E., Buckholdt, D., Hamblin, R. L., & 
Smith, L. (National Program on Early Childhood 
Education, St. Ann, Mo.) The noneffects of contingent 
reinforcement for attending behavior on work ac- 
complished. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 

1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 7-17.—Investigated the effects of 
behavioral and performance contingencies on classroom 
behavior and on academic performance. 14 3rd graders 
from an inner city elementary school were exposed to a 
series of conditions including baseline, behavior con- 


Seymour, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Imitation of teacher aoe 
erences in a field Setting. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 84.—Presented 34 white and 23 
black male 9-12 yr. olds with 10 animal pictures for rank 
ordering of preferences, 4 middle preference pictures 
were selected and displayed in the classrooms for а 1-wk 
period. The white female teacher of 21 white and 9 black 
$s made prearranged positive and negative statements 
about the pictures during that period. No comment was 
made by the white female teacher of the control class. 
Retesting on animal preferences indicated significant 
changes by the experimental as compared to the control 
Broup and by the black Ss as compared to the black 
controls (р < .05 in both cases). Results indicate that 
Short expressions of Opinion by a teacher can have a 
Significant influence on students.—S. Knapp. 

9640. Fraser, Rosemary A. (U. Michigan) Factors 
associated with academic achievement and se- 
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lected dynamic variables of college transfer stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6193. 

9641. Fuss, Alisa. (4 Pikiinstr., Tel-Aviv, Israel) 
Arbeit mit nicht-angepassten, gemeinschaftssch- 
wierigen Kindern in israel. [Work with socially 
maladjusted children in Israel] Praxis der Kinder- 
psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 197 1(Аив), Vol. 20(8), 
306-315.—Describes the characteristics of the school, 
social and ethnic background of the students, admission 
procedure, staff and personnel, educational goals, 
Instruction procedure, activation and motivation of the 
students, extracurricular treatment, and restructuring of 
the social environment. 2 cases are reported.—H. А. 
Euler, 

9642. Hayes, Donald G. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Social attitudes and behavior patterns of male 
Students in a North Carolina senior high school. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6808. 

9643. Hood, Elizabeth F. (Wayne State U.) A study of 
the attitudes of black high school male activists and 
black high school male non-activists as related to 
the factors of social awareness, civil rights and 
institutional practices. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6575. 

9644. Hood, James M. (U. Alabama) A comparison 
of transfer and non-transfer black students on 
achievement, selected personality variables, needs, 
and presses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6808-6809. 4 

645. Idman, Pekka. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Inst. 
Malmö, Sweden) Samverkan mellan lärare och lär 
arkandidater i lárarutbildningen: Några ор 
data. [Cooperation between teachers and student y f 
ers in teacher training: Some data on opinions.] Ба 
gogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1971(Jun), No. 132, m 
P.—Discusses problems in attitude шеазшеш E 
relation to the student protest movement. Swe i 
teachers’ colleges were not affected to a very ЖО 
extent, but data were collected regarding cu i 
between faculty and students at these institutions an At 
attitudes of each toward student pe and stu 
representation. (3 p. ref.) —/ournal summary. 

9646. mani i tg. (Illinois State U.) Ree 
affiliation and educational, political and rel oo 
values of college freshmen and sophomores. ei 
lescence, 1972(Spr), Vol. 6(25), 95 120 Report 
tionnaire data from 337 college Ss relating ЖЛ 
affiliations with educational, political, and relig 
attitudes. Temple 

9647. Kapel, David E. & Wexler, Norman. ( ‘tal 
U., Div. of Curriculum & Instruction) Con ӨН 
teuctures of high risk black and regular freshim^ 
Toward college related stimuli. Journal of Ne 
Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 41(1), 16-25.—Admin dud 
а semantic differential scale on evaluative, potens 123 
activity dimensions to 155 black “high risk between 
white “regular” undergraduates. Sex differences a 
groups were analyzed using analysis of E to be 
Newman-Keuls post hoc procedure. Blacks ER identi- 
more racially sensitive than whites, ie. raci reates! 
fication was more evident with blacks. The ОШ 
differences and separations between and wit штей on 
(sex and student classification) on stimuli s factor. 
the evaluation factor—the worth or acceptance 
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They decreased on potency and were almost nonexistent 
on activity—W. E. Sedlacek. 

9648. Kiener, Franz & Duske, Michael. (Technical U., 
Inst. of Psychology, Berlin, W. Germany) Unter- 
suchungen über Lehrerspitznamen. [Investigations of 
teacher nicknames.] Zeitschrift für Entwicklungapsycholo- 
gie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 
27-37.—350 students answered questionnaires about 
their teachers’ nicknames. A higher percentage used 
among students were of negative connotation. Photo- 
graphs of male models were shown to 112 13-17 yr. old 
students and they were asked to match them with 
nicknames, Ist without nicknames to choose from and 
after an 8-wk duration with nicknames. Specific differ- 
ences were found in the sense of reduction of the 
pression of dominance and the defense of anxiety, as 
defined by the study.—R. F. Wagner. 

9649. Kirby, Frank D. & Shields, Frank. (Humboldt 
State Coll.) Modification of arithmetic response rate 
and attending behavior in a seventh-grade student. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 
79-84.—Used an adjusted fixed-ratio schedule of praise 
and immediate correctness feedback to produce in- 
creases in a 7th grade boy’s arithmetic response rate. 
Percentage of time spent in attending behavior also 
increased collaterally. Removal of the treatment led to 
decreases in both arithmetic response rate and collateral 
attending behavior. Reinstatements of the procedure 
again produced increases in both types of behavior. It is 
(esed that the present procedure of directly modi- 
yng arithmetic response rate requires less time and 
effort than working indirectly through modifying at- 
tending behavior—Journal abstract. 

9650. Lehtiniemi, L. A tested theory of student 
Шон Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1972 
Q ar), Vol. 18(1), 51-58.—Tested the theory that status 
руз адсу arising from simultaneous student and 
$ ult role prescriptions may be a source of stress which 

an lead to protest activity under certain conditions. 
qu omnes. were obtained from 225 undergraduates 
$5 ШО universities during the 1969-1970 academic 
E esults of the analysis indicate that students who 
ды adults more than “pre-adults” are more 
as y to have been involved in protests and also to have 
di more actively involved. It is suggested that 1 means 
adul ucing status inconsistency is to acknowledge the 
E status of a growing proportion of students by 

s DE them participation on decision making bodies in 

ORE community.—Journal summary. 

Del. Maw, Wallace Н. & Magoon, A. Jon. (О. 
ot tee Coll. of Education) The curiosity dimension 
anal eee children: A factorial discriminant 
20237518. Child Development, 197\(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 
as high 31.—416 5th-grade boys and girls were classified 

itle: nee low-curiosity types by peers and teachers. 26 
каше: of cognitive abilities, personality 
ized t M dem and social-interaction indices were util- 
mous ОРЫН discriminant functions among groups. 
and ША. discriminant analysis revealed that both sex 
icant Rhee. discriminations were statistically signif- 
could ile the interaction was not. The curiosity groups 
respon 5 best distinguished by measures of social 

n zb ility, intelligence, creativity, and tolerance for 

90 XS ref.)—Journal abstract. д 
Problem. Callum, Carol J. (U. Colorado) Children's 
Open.s, 5 as perceived by children and teachers in 

Pace team teaching and traditional elemen- 
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tary schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6764. 

9653. McGee, Scuddie E. (Rutgers State U.) Fifth 
grade boys' self-esteem as a function of teacher 
expectations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6211-6212. 

9654. McLean, Mary C. (U. Southern California) 
Conceptualization and management of deviant chil- 
dren in a parochial school system. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32 (12-A), 6812. 

9655. Medland, Michael B. & Stachnik, Thomas J. 
(Michigan State U.) Good-behavior game: A repli- 
cation and systematic analysis. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 45-51.—Imple- 
mented a good-behavior game in a Sth grade reading 
class consisting of 2 groups of 14 students each. After the 
presentation of the game, reversal and component 
analysis phases were instituted. Game components 
included rules, lights (response feedback), and group 
consequences of extra recess and extra free time. Student 
Os recorded the dependent variables which included 
talking-out, disruptive, and out-of-seat behaviors. Re- 
sults show that the game reduced the dependent 
measures from their base-line rate by almost 99% of 1 
group and 97% for the other. The component analysis 
revealed that after association in the game, the stimulus 
components of rules and lights were effective in reducing 
the dependent behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

9656. Neufeld, Richard W. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Multidimensional scaling of perceived 
interests of three student stereotypes. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 511-514.—Assessed 
the underlying structure of the perception of 3 hypo- 
thetical university-campus stereotypes in terms of their 
interests in a sample of academic subject matter taken 
from a course in introductory psychology. 59 under- 
graduates served as Ss. Stimuli, 3 of which involved the 
interests of the hypothetical students and 7 involving the 
sample of academic interests, were rated in terms of 
similarity. 3 dimensions, accounting for the majority of 
variance, were extracted. The Ist 2 are tentatively 
designated as “applied-pure” and "theoretical-experi- 
mental." The 3rd seems to be specific to interest areas of 
personality and developmental psychology.—Journal 
abstract. 

9657. Nicoletti, Donald J. (Syracuse U.) An inves- 
tigation into the effects of a self-directed photog- 
raphy experience upon the self-concept of fourth 

rade students. Писани ннн International, 

Vol. 32(11-A), 6213. 
Nak: ot d The satisfaction of parents 
with their community Schools as a measure of 
effectiveness of the decentralization of a school 
system. Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
65(8). 355-356.—Examined the significance of school 
district type (centralized or decentralized) as an indicator 
of parental satisfaction A schools Hee Ee i 
i iables. The relati 

selected ЧешОвтарЕ в through a DAE ARA 

i — 1,000). Significant relationships between 

design (N = L000). tudes (p < 00), and race and 

sing Fisher’s z, district 
elated to attitude 
be that 
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9659. O’Hara, Ronald J. (Wayne State U.) The 
associations between attitudinal predispositions 
toward child management (interpretive versus be- 
havior modification) and personality characteristics. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6213-6214. 

9660. Pendergrass, Presley W. (U. Florida) The 
relationship of perceived threat to adolescent stu- 
dents' feelings of adequacy in the classroom. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6814. Я 

9661. Quarter, Jack J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
The student movement of the 1960's: A social- 
psychological analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6217-6218. 

9662. Reimer, David J. (U. Michigan) Upward 
mobility, anticipatory socialization, and family in- 
dependence: A study of educational aspiration 
among college students. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6540. 

9663. Renas, Warner A. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) The Mexican-American image 
as perceived by selected Anglo-American and 
Mexican-American students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6540-6541. 

9664. Ruppert, M. Frank. (American U.) A study of 
the effect of individual and group rewards for 
appropriate social classroom behavior upon social 
classroom behavior in a junior high school setting. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6816. 

9665. Schirmer, Gene J. (U. Michigan) The use of 
behavior modification techniques to reduce out of 
seat behaviors in two regular classrooms. Disser- 
но Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 

9666. Shure, Myrna B., Spivack, George, & J; т, 
Marianne. (Hahnemann Medical Coll & Hosp., Divot 
Research & Evaluation, Philadelphia, Pa.) Problem- 
solving thinking and adjustment among disadvan- 
taged preschool children. Child Development, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 42(2), 1791-1803.—Studied the relationship 
between school behavior adjustment of 39 4-yr-old 
disadvantaged black children and real-life problem- 
solving thinking. The latter included 3 parameters of 
thought: (a) conceptualization of solutions to typical 
peer and authority problems (b) consequential thinking, 
and (c) causal thinking. Data show that the ability to 
conceptualize alternative solutions to problems was the 
only parameter directly related to teacher-rated judg- 
ments of classroom behavior, but that all 3 parameters 
were significantly interrelated. Implications are that 
increasing a child's ability to think in terms of alternative 
solutions to real-life problems could supplement a 
primary preventive mental health program.—Journal 
abstract. 

9667. Stewart, Dorothy G. (U. Connecticut) The 
Social adjustment of black females at a predom- 
inantly white university. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6541. 

9668. Weiss, Richard L. (U. Michigan) Openness of 
classroom climate, openness of teacher personality, 
and openness of pupil personality as determinants 
of Каан ы pie learning and pupil achieve- 

- Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6231-6232. we 
9669. Wittmaier, Bruce C. (Eisenhower Coll., Seneca, 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


N.Y.) Test anxiety and study habits. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 65(8), 352-354, 
—Administered the Achievement Anxiety Test (AAT) to 
300 undergraduates. 4 groups of 13 Ss each were selected 
to investigate the relationship of facilitating (AAT+) 
and debilitating (AAT-) test anxiety and study habits, Ss 
with low AAT- scores had more effective study habits 
and avoided delaying academic tasks. This suggests that 
test anxious Ss’ (high AAT-) test performance is partially 
affected by ineffective preexamination behavior.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

9670. Zaharis, James K. (Arizona State U.) A 
psycho-educational model: Its application to atti- 
tude change of marginal students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6233. 


TESTING 


9671. Carretero Moreno, Maria E. (E. M. de Alcala de 
Henares Inst, Madrid, Spain) Diferencias de rendi 
miento en los tests entre dos ciudades españolas. 
[Differences in test yield in two Spanish cities.] Revista de 
Psicología General y Aplicada, 1971(5ер), Vol. 26(112), 
561—569.— Compared scores on several tests of mental 
abilities for 456 students in the provincial city of Cuenca 
with norms obtained in Madrid. While there were some 
differences between the performances of the 2 groups 
neither group was consistently superior. On many of rd 
tests, scores of the 2 groups were essentially the 
same.—W, B. Haslam. . 

9672. Dahl, Theodore A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The measurement of congruence between learn! a 
objectives and test items. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6187. _ Hie 

9673. Finkenbinder, Ronald L. (Pennsylvania ш 
U.) The concurrent and predictive validity re 
lected auditory perceptual tests with chi val 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), #0: 
32(11-A), 6192. 

Bay Gallart Capdevila, José M. & Mestre кото 
Maria J. Estudio comparativo de los tests ES. 

y Goodenough en una muestra de la po 
escolar barcelonesa. [A comparative study ЕДО 
Raven and Goodenough tests in a sample of ү бу: y 
population in Barcelona.] Revista de Psicología der 10 
Aplicada, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(113), 711-190.—In be sven 
clarify results from other studies, these 2 tests were SER 
to a group of 53 3rd grade girls. The Pearson cot vintel- 
between the 2 tests was .34, indicating that t е other 
ligence” measured by the 2 tests is not the m n 
studies had reported higher correlations, but interpret 
question concerning what norms were used to 
the data in those studies.—W. B. Haslam. David ©. 
predicting 


9675. Hartlage, Lawrence C. & Lucas. 
(Indiana U., Medical Center, Indianapolis) 
reading ability in first grade children; 2 el- 
Motor Skills, 1972(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 447 1 of various 
oped a screening test for early measuremen à 
aspects of reading ability, utilizing findings О 
number of previous researchers. The test rrelated at 
istered to 2 Ist grade classes (N — 44), and Ба and 
significant levels with both teacher pu. s suggest 
objective measures of reading ability. Fin Е ойе in 
that a group-screening procedure may Ee. help 
predicting reading disability and may d so point to 
identify the child's areas of weakness ап f) Јошт! 
appropriate remedial procedures. (15 re 
abstract. 


inch 
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9676. Hasson, David J. (U. Maine) An evaluation of 
two methods of test item selection. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6200— 
6201. 

9677. Kleinke, David J. (Syracuse U.) A linear- 
prediction approach to developing test norms based 
on matrix-sampling. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1972( Spr), Vol. 32(1), 75-84.—Administered a 
100-item, 5-option multiple choice test of verbal ability 
to 167,000 12th graders with college aspirations. 10 
10-item samples were selected randomly, along with 10 
105-examinee samples, using a spaced random sampling 
method. On the basis of these data, the linear-prediction 
(LP) total-test scores were generated. In the LP ap- 
proach, the examinee's item-sample score serves as the 
basis for deriving a score prediction by estimation of 
scores on the items not completed. The sum of the 2 
Scores constitutes the predicted total-test score. Results 
were compared for the criterion, the LP, and the 
H-generated distributions. It is concluded that the LP 
procedure is a generally accurate approximation of the 
criterion distribution —R. W. Covert. 

9678. Kohut, Sylvester. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
comparison of student achievement and retention 
on subjective versus objective examinations in the 
Social studies as influenced by different instruc- 
tional patterns. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6207. 

W 9679. Schróder, Hartwig. (Bamberg Technical Coll., 

‚ Germany) Zur Problematik der Fáhigkeitsdi- 
201026 in der Schilerbeurteilung. [The problem of 
UA assessment in pupils.] Zeitschrift für Experimen- 
[rs und Angewandte Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 

8-663.—4 distinctive subprocesses can be distin- 
guished in ability assessment: stimulation of the pupil to 
dece а sample of his abilities, pupil's performance, 
ee Шой of the result and conclusion about the ability 
Bn Sd the pupil. Specific problems connected with each 

шу in detail. (English summary) (36 ref.)—W. 
SN. Wallner, Nancy K. (U. Missouri) The devel- 
abel of a test of listening comprehension for 
Ab ergarten and beginning first grade. Dissertation 
oe International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6115. 
ОНА Yakimanskaya, I. S. (Inst. of General & 
nok tional Psychology, Moscow, USSR) о 
ЫН. putyakh diagnostiki razvitiya prostran- 
tien одо myshleniya shkol'nikov. [Some methods of 
schoolg the development of spatial thinking in 
1183) eet Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
relation t 96.— Considers the nature of spatial thinking in 
are ide О general intelligence. 3 types of spatial thinking 
opo dentified, distinguished in terms of what kinds of 
Princi SÍ are performed on spatial representations. 
Riiie th are formulated for constructing a test to 
Hinde ihe level of development of spatial thinking that 
obtain dip adent of special training. Preliminary data 
School by applying such a test to 100 Ss in a Moscow 
are presented. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Hows 82, Ball, Thomas S. & Deich, Ruth F. (Pacific State 
розы отопа, Calif) Reading disability and hy- 
B S-formation: An application of the Postman 
Tuner theory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
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(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 383—386.— Discusses L. Postman and J. 
Bruners (see PA, Vol. 23:1094) theory that the indi- 
vidual under stress tends to form premature perceptual 
hypotheses that interfere with correct perception. Such 
misperception may become stereotyped and, hence, 
resistant to correction. This phenomenon can occur 
under any conditions of perception including that of 
reading. On this basis, it was hypothesized that reading 
disability might be related to premature hypothesis- 
formation. The hypothesis was not confirmed with the 
present sample. 20 5th and 6th grade disabled readers 
performed as well as 20 normal 3rd grade reading 
peers.—Journal abstract. 

9683. Cronin, Bob. (State U. New York, New Paltz) A 
new technique using braille to teach print reading to 
dyslexic children. New Outlook for the Blind, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 66(3), 71—74.— Discusses the use of braille in 
extreme reading disability cases when conventional 
teaching methods have failed. Braille is recommended 
because it is the best form of tactile reading, and because 
of its spatial nature. Also, it presents "a transference of 
informational modes," i.e., if information is presented 
simultaneously in both the mode known to the S and in 
another mode, there will be a transference of under- 
standing from the one to the other. In the example given, 
a dyslexic boy was given special materials prepared using 
the same reading book as his peers were using but with 
the braille embossed on transparent sheets superimposed 
over the print. Within a brief period, transition from the 
tactile to the visual mode of reading was occurring.—M. 


J. Stanford. 
9684, Engelhardt, George M. (Wayne State U.) 


Predicting rehabilitation of socially maladjusted 
boys from the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6191-6192. 

9685. Fengler, Jérg; Loewer, Hans D., & yon Schra- 
der, Georg. (U. Bonn, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) 
Auswirkungen motorischer Ubung bei einer Gruppe 
verhaltensgestérter Kinder. [Effects of motor practice 
in a group of behaviorally disturbed children.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
20(8), 291-294.—6 8-11 yr. old boys with behavioral 
problems were administered a test battery before and 
after swimming training. Scores on WISC, Coloured 
Progressive Matrices, Rorschach, and South African 
Picture Arrangement Test did not change significantly. 
On the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test significant 
changes were obtained, presumably due to treatment, 
which are interpreted as showing increased ability to 
assert one’s own wishes adaptively —H. A. Euler. 

9686. Haltom, Carl M. (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
sociometric evaluation of the “Continuum of Spe- 


jal Education Services Design.” Dissertation Ab- 
Sane ‘International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6248. 
9687. Hanninen, Kenneth А. (Wayne State U.) 
Review of the educational potential of texture and 
tactually discriminable patterns. Journal of Special 
Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 5(2), Jc Ron 
relevant tactile perception. research. Topics related to the 
education of children include developmental character- 
istics associated with age, intelligence, and sex, as well as 
the characteristics of the textures and tactile patterns. 


i i tion of blind 

е relationship between texture and educa! 
d severely Rip impaired children is apparent. Not 
so apparent is the recognition that this tactile perception 
dimension may have value in the education of other 
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types of children, particularly those with specific learning 
disabilities. (34 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

9688. Rivera, Leonila P. (U. Arizona) Professional 
opinions concerning administration of special edu- 
cation programs in the Philippine public schools. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6252-6253. i 

9689. Schmiedeberg, Joachim. (School for Special 
Education, Cologne, W. Germany) Die Korrektur der 
Schriftsprache im Vorfeld systemal-syntaktischer 
Ubungen im Einzelunterricht an der Schule fur 
Erziehungshilfe in Köln. [The correction of writing in 
preparation of systemal-syntactic practice with indi- 
vidual instruction at a school for special education in 
Cologne.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1971(Aug), Vol. 20(6), 204-213.— Reports a 
case study with an ll-yr-old boy who showed ortho- 
graphical improvement following writing and speaking 
exercises. These included letting the boy write a story, 
having him speak it on tape, having him write it as 
dictation, and reading this dictation on tape again. This 
practice was accompanied by discussion of relevant 
social problems.—H. A. Euler. 

9690. Torrance, E. Paul & Torrance, Pansy. (U. 
Georgia, Coll. of Education) Combining creative 
problem-solving with creative expressive activities 
in the education of disadvantaged young people. 
Journal of Creative Behavior, 1972, Vol. 6(1), 1-10. 
—Describes a 3-wk workshop in creative problem 
solving for 91 disadvantaged boys and girls 6-13 yr. old. 
Alternate forms of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking were administered at the beginning and end of 
the workshop. Statistically significant gains in ability to 
produce original ideas are reported. Group leaders 
described improvement in attitudes toward learning and 
in various learning skills.—S. Blackman. _ 

‚ 9691. Unoh, Solomon О. (U. Ibadan, Reading Center, 
Nigeria) Psycholinguistic perspectives on the edu- 
cation of exceptional children. Papers in Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 5(2), 36-43.— Discusses the contribu- 
tions and application of psycholinguistics in 2 major 
areas: the diagnosis or assessment of psycholinguistic 
abilities, and the modification or remediation of psy- 
cholinguistic deficits. It is contended that diagnosis is 
both desirable and possible with currently available 
instruments, e.g., Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abil- 
ities (ITPA). It is also indicated that an educational 
program designed for the improvement of psycholin- 
guistic abilities could, if based on the results of diagnosis 
with the ITPA, be effective. Caution is advised about 
exaggerating the contributions of psycholinguistics in 
view of the present state of the discipline’s development. 
(24 ref.)—S. L. Warren. 


Gifted 


9692. Jacobs, Jon C. (Michigan Community Schools, 
Plymouth) Teacher attitude toward gifted children. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 1972(Spr), Vol. 16(1), 23-26. 
—Developed a measure for teacher attitude toward the 
gifted to determine whether that attitude was positive or 
negative. A version of the error-choice technique was 
administered to the staff of a private school for gifted 
children and to a group of high school dropouts. The test 
did differentiate between the 2 groups, revealing positive 
attitudes toward gifted students for the Ist and negative 
attitudes for the 2nd. The test was then administered to 
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the entire kindergarten and Ist grade faculty of a school 
district. Results demonstrate more negative than positive 
attitudes toward the gifted on the part of the faculty 
members. It is suggested that at an early age, the gifted 
child is taught that his inquisitive behavior is less 
acceptable than that of other children.—S. Krippner. 

9693. Lazar, Alfred L., Gensley, Juliana, & Gowan, 
John. (California State Coll., School of Education, Long 
Beach) Developing positive attitudes through cur- 
riculum planning for young gifted children. Gified 
Child Quarterly, 1972(Spr), Vol. 16(1), 27-31.—Describes 
an enrichment program based on teaching attitude 
change. Over a 4-wk period, gifted children studied lives 
of handicapped and/or creative people. Once/wk, the 
pupils were visited by a guest speaker—a creative person 
who also had a physical handicap. Responses of the 
children to this special program were solicited in essay 
form; they indicated that enrichment tasks that challenge 
the gifted learner can result in the changing or en- 
hancement of positive attitudes toward giftedness.—S. 
Krippner. 


Remedial Education 


9694. Habiüáková, Erika. (Comenius U., Inst. of 
Psychology & Philosophy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Problém verbálneho faktora и slabych čitateľov. 
[The problem of the verbal factor in weak readers] 
Psychologica: Zborník Filozofickej Fakulty U 
Komenského, 1970(Маг), Vol. 21(10), 61-88. EvA ЕЕ 
the correlation between reading ability and level ol 


„intellectual verbal skills in 40 males, average age 9.01 yr. 


Poor readers were selected from those having wes 
rates under 25% of the standard. Good and poor reat à) 
did not differ in school achievement (except in readin 
intelligence, or health. Poor readers had significant} 
more reading errors, but no specific type of error ку 
be ascertained which differentiated the poor from ok 
good reader. Background data indicate that in РУ 
readers tended to come from large families, NC 
families, and families with a lower educatione o 
Neurotic symptoms were more prevalent among t T. 
readers, especially the tendency toward mns e 
dictionary and association test revealed that t mu. 
readers had significantly lower comprehension or ate 
cepts, association ability, and verbal fluency. BEL in the 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis of s V ations 
semantic development of the poor reader. Таран are 
for psychotherapeutic and reeducational prog" Engl 
noted. (Russian & German summaries) (24 ref.)— 
summary. he 
9695. Holovka, Edward A. (Wayne State i Me 
Frostig developmental program: Predictio reading: 
low-up of first grade remediation with later ), Vol 
Dusting ‘Abstracts International, 1972(May); 
2(11-A), 6249. edic 
Harold P. (U. Colorado, Meding 


c 2 ills are 2 
term used to describe children whose reading sd despit? 


least 2 yr. behind their age and grade 
adequate intelligence, sound instruction, 
of serious emotional or sensory problems. 
dyslexia is not clearly defined and is of | 
teacher or physician. There appears to be 
between reading disability and antisocial be 
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causes of this disability are poorly understood, but 
several studies indicate that it is not related to visual 
disorders or ocular-motor problems. Children with 
normal vision may have difficulty in reading. The CNS 
may be functionally immature or impaired in children 
with reading disabilities, but this CNS dysfunction, when 
present, is not localized to the ocular apparatus. The 
treatment program for a child with reading disability 
may be direct or indirect, but should not focus exclu- 
sively on a small facet of the child’s personality or 
neurologic function. The importance of individual 
treatment is emphasized.—4. Davis. 

9697. Norton, Yvonne. (Hitchcock Rehabilitation 


“Center, Aiken, S.C.) Minimal cerebral dysfunction: 1. 


Sensorimotor-teedback deficits and learning prob- 
lems. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 26(3), 135-146.—Attempts to provide reha- 
bilitation personnel and educators with a coherent 
background for the evaluation of, and treatment pro- 
cedures for, dyslexic children. Data reported include (a) 
the stages and processes in the development of percep- 
tual-motor function and intelligence, and (b) the dis- 
turbed feedback mechanism of dysfunction and its 
effects on central organization and learning. Piaget's 
neurobiopsychological concepts of the developmental 
processes and functions of evolving mental activity are 
presented. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
5 9698. Wagner, R. F. (Richmond Public Schools, Va.) 
yslexia and your child: A guide for teachers and 
parents. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1971. 148 
BrDeseribes a manual for teachers and educators to 
entify children with dyslexia. The text includes 


checklists, tests for reading level and reversal errors, and ~ 


à series of perceptual exercises. Specific reading ap- 
proaches AREE MEE ap 
Je 9699. Willis, Jerry W., Morris, Betty, & Crowder, 
rane. (Jefferson County Health Dept., Birmingham, 
E A remedial reading technique for disabled 
Biars: that employs) шїн behavioral en- 
glneers. Psychology in the Schools, 19720081), Vol. 9(1), 
Brad .—Describes a remedial reading program for 4th 
D. students that (a) emphasized immediate rewards 
корныш reading, and (b) was administered by 8th 
Senter students. A significant increase in the number of 
gro nces read correctly was obtained. The rate of 
Wth differed among pupils.—H. Kaczkowski. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 


9700. Bidgood, Fr 2 ЖДУ 
Н ‚ Frederick E. (Sex Information 
Mducation Council of the Pee States, New York, 
Renae study of sex education programs for visually 
1971 De Sd persons. New Outlook for ihe Blind, 
аш (Deo). Vol. 65(10), 318-323.—The Sex Information 
Een rahon: Council of the United States surveye 
Visual and nature of sex education programs for the 
and gi handicapped and the use of special materials 
оа Чез. 273 institutions and organizations 10- 
в public schools, residential schools for the blind, 
Which. M зере agencies were sent questionnaires to 
evolve pee responded. A complete picture did not 
ments Holes of incomplete descriptions and com- 
School owever, tentative patterns Were seen, €-£« public 
develo Programs seemed best planned and most fully 
oriented 4 in content, but because mostly visually- 
Tienced material was used, many handicapped expe- 
ed difficulty in understanding concepts presented. 
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Although residential schools appeared best equipped in 
materials and facilities, many programs were considered 
to need further planning and development because of 
their newness, Multiservice agencies usually treated sex 
education as part of their counseling services on an 
individual basis.—M. J. Stanford. 

9701. Kaufman, Abraham S. Tutoring a visually 
handicapped student in high school chemistry. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(10), 313- 
317.— Because of the existence of few standard items of 
adapted physical models, improved materials and tech- 
niques to encourage further development of similar 
materials are described and illustrated. Models illus- 
trating atomic structure, "ball" models demonstrating 
molecular structure, and a braille periodic table as a 
substitute for teaching the elements by recitation are 
described. In the study of ionization, the substitution of a 
light bulb for a buzzer or bell system is suggested to test 
the conductivity of a solution. The principles of chemical 
reactions can be taught by using cardboard and 
identified with braille and print tags; likewise for 
illustrating the law of conservation of matter. Estab- 
lishment of a central agency for sharing findings and 
eliminating duplication is suggested.—M. J. Stanford. 

9702. Kuhn, Judith. (Temple City Unified School 
District, Calif.) A comparison of teachers’ attitudes 
toward blindness and exposure to blind children. 
New Qutlook for the Blind, 1971(Dec), Vol. 65(10), 
337-340.—A blindness information scale applied to 2 
groups ОЁ teachers established that positive attitudes 
toward blindness will not come about automatically 
through exposure to blind persons. It is concluded that 
other activities are needed for those who work with the 
blind, e.g. inservice training, more information about 
blindness and blind adults, role playing, and up-dating 
P. (U. California, Los Angeles) 

ociated 


between self-concept a 
year of college. New Ошоо! e В 
Vol. 66(3), 84-89.—Compared persisting and nonper- 
sisting Ist yr. blind college students on the basis of their 
self-concept as measured by the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale, and by à semantic differential scale constructed in 
that the concepts would have. special 
ind students. 45 visually handicapped 
college students with an average verbal IQ of 115 an of 
middle-class ои E 
shman yr. 
pee ome he ў ter. Results indicate that 
isting students have p! \ g 
e pre confused flicted in their self-percep- 
tions, have n E a 
i istent self-concept, $ r nci 
келе, personality integration scores. Persisting 
students see themselves and their college environment as 
being more potent lo the nonpersisting students. 
— M. J. Stanford. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 
U. Michigan) Training 


ith A. 
9705, Agard, Judith A. (P. fed children. Dis- 


conceptual organiza 
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sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
A), 6243-6244. y 

9706. Bonfield, Reggie J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effects of a visual perception training program with 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6244—6245. 

9707. Burns, Edward С. (U. Michigan) The social 
preferences and interpersonal relations of retarded 
and normal children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6245. 

9708. Carlson, Gerhard F. (Wayne State U.) Achieve- 
ment and adjustment patterns of educable mentally 
handicapped boys using a social learning theory 
framework. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6184. 

9709. Cline, Ralph. (U. Florida) Prescriptive teach- 
ing for children with specific learning disabilities. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6245-6246. 

9710. Gill, Roy C. (Arizona State U.) The relative 
importance of specific industrial arts objectives for 
average and retarded students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6167-6168. 

9711. Gonzalez, Eloy R. (U. New Mexico) A follow- 
up, socio-economic study of special education 
graduates in the Albuquerque Public Schools. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6247. 

9712. Harvey, Pauline M. (Ohio State U.) A com- 
parison of educable mentally retarded students in 
two types of secondary school placement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 
6248-6249. 

9713. Johnson, K. E. (Cromehurst Special School, 
Lindfield, New South Wales, Australia) Fundamental 
educational problems suggested by recent inves- 
ligations into the characteristics of moderately 
retarded children. Australian Journal of Mental Retar- 
dation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1(5), 141-144.— Presents case 
histories, specific remedies applied, and examples of 
programmed reading used. It is observed that a global 
concept of IQ does not consider areas of proficiency or 
deficiency. Moderately retarded children are qualita- 
tively different, and this commits the educationist to a 
training approach which involves the child in repeated 
exposure. Ап alternative assumption is that each child 
has a range of perceptual and emotional characteristics 
at various levels of development. The child's emotional 
status colors his relationship with the total environment, 
and is established before induced learning occurs. It is 
concluded that assessment in many areas is important in 
planning the child's educational program.—C. L. Nichol- 
Son. 

9714. Kornmann, Reimer. (Inst. for Special Educa- 
tion, Heidelberg, W. Germany) Untersuchungen über 
Móglichkeiten der Früherfassung lernbehinderter 
Sonderschüler mit Hilfe objektiver Testverfahren. 
[Investigations about the possibilities of early detection 
of learning-disabled Students in Special Education by 
means of objective test procedures.] Zeitschrift für 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Págagogische Psychologie, 
1972, Vol. 4(1), 17-26.—42 children who did not pass the 
school entrance examination were tested with 12 psy- 
chometric scales after being placed in a special education 
class. 33 were transferred to regular school after 1 yr., 
while the remaining ones remained in special education 
(mentally retarded). The transfer (successful) children 
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showed significantly better performances on 11 out of 12 
scales when compared with the special education 
children. Tests included the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, bead stringing, spatial relations, tracing, and 
others.—R. F. Wagner. 

9715. McCoulskey, Milton M. (U. Texas) Sentence 
repetition ability of children with language and/or 
learning disabilities. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6830. en 

9716. Müller, Peter. (U. Gottingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) Sonderschule und Kinder- 
psychiatrie: Schularztliche Tätigkeit an einer Son- 
derschule für Lernbehinderte. [Special Education and 
child psychiatry: School medical work at a school for 
retarded.) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1971(Aug), Vol. 20(6), 193-197.—Reports on 
personal experience in child psychiatric work in special 
education. The examined students were found to have 
many and multiple handicaps; uniform, simple intel- 
lectual defects were seldom found. Child psychiatric 
advice is considered necessary for special educators to 
counteract therapeutic resignation and to delineate 
possibilities for educational work and medical He 
Professional problems are indicated, and organi 
plans for the necessary teamwork between vai 
educators and child psychiatrists are discussed. ( 
ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

i. Murray, Thomas A. (U. Minnesota) buen 
alization of instruction in special learning чер 
ities resource classrooms: A comparative "s у. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vo 
32(11-A), 6252. 

Ул Satz, Paul; Rardin, Donald, & Ross, Шр 
(Shands Teaching Hosp., Gainesville, Fla.) Ап bears 
ation of a theory of specific developmental fo 2021. 
Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 2 Yes | 
—Examines a number of hypotheses абуапсес ee 
Satz and S. Sparrow to account for the pattern 0! Rath 
in developmental dyslexia. The theory postulates ee 
disorder is not a unitary syndrome, but n S di 
lag in the maturation of the CNS which mut d 
acquisition of those skills which are in ascem КЕ. 
different developmental ages. The hypotheses as uit 
that skills which develop ontogenetically ear d i 
visual-motor and auditory-visual integration, bie 7-8. 
more delayed in younger dyslexic children (ав pn 
while skills which develop later, e.g. Wer older 
formal operations, would be more DD ar. tei 
dyslexic children (ages 11-12). 6 differen 
measuring nonlanguage or perceptua 
measuring language skills, were given to b 
children and 20 controls matched in the RE Тү: 
levels. Results substantially agree with the 
ref.)—Journal abstract. А atory 

bri». Seiderman, Arthur S. (Hill Top Pref motor 
School, Radnor, Pa.) A look at poe 13), 315- 
training. Academic Therapy, 1972($рг), о learning 
321.— Describes the treatment of 2 SU. H elopment@ 
disabilities. Training was based on a БОШКОЙ The 
hierarchy beginning with gross motor E fine motor 
development of the schema, form perceptio: developmen! 
control, visual perception, and intersensory m devel- 
followed sequentially. The final stage bie of percepi 
opment of conceptualization through the rian gains 
Test results are reported as indicating signi! in reading 
perceptual and motor areas as well o Walther. 
achievement and classroom efficiency.—C- 
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9720. Shannon, John H. (U. Michigan) An analysis 
of selected sociological variables related to special 
class placement processes as a function of race. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-А), 6253 6254. 

9721. Sonnen, Richard J. (U. Oregon) A survey of 
the Summer Session Preparation Program for teach- 
ers of the mentally retarded—1966 through 1969 
—Special Education Department, University of Or- 

on. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6255. 

9722. Steinhagen, Klaus & Gutezeit, Günter. (U. Kiel, 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Vergleichende 
Untersuchung zur akustischen Differenzierungs- 
fühigkeit legasthenischer Kinder. [Comparative in- 
vestigations in the auditory discrimination in dyslexic 
children.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1971(Nov), Vol. 20(8), 284-291.—Tested 25 
dyslexic and 25 normal 3rd and 4th graders with the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. Dyslexic children 
did poorer than the normals with respect to tonal 
memory but did not differ on pitch, loudness, rhythm, 
tone length, or timbre. In dyslexie children correlations 
were found between score on timbre and kind of dyslexic 
error. It is suggested that acoustic discrimination training 
V. um in the treatment of dyslexia. (25 ref.)—H. A. 

er. 

9723. Stewart, Joe G. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship of selected abilities to gross motor 
Ее орпапсе of educable mentally retarded stu- 
сопа; Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 

ol. 32(12-A), 6799-6800. 

SA Tatham, Elaine L. (U. Kansas) Gains in 
а evement for children with learning disabilities 
y posed via the distance measure D. Dissertation 
Puis International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6830- 


of 9725. Worcester, Lenore H. (U. Texas) The degree 

п ссцгасу in the placement of children in learning 

tio godes classes. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
nal, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6256. 


Emotional Disorder 


сор 26- Kluger, Jules M. (Denver General Hosp. 
борау. Mental Health Center, Colo.) The class- 
Py doa an outpatient kibbutz. American Journal o 
chiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11), 1395-1399.—De- 
qus uU us consultation with core city 
dem LU schools that utilizes the concept of encour” 
es children to be helpful to each other. This approach 
the Tite a lateral rather than a vertical structure 1n 
Жып оош, with decision making and problem 
io ans shared by the children. Its specific applicability 
Sater of common classroom problems 18 de- 
commu; as well as its use in other settings, €.£» 
977 3 centers.—Journal abstract. 
opment Tziahanas, Tom. (U. Michigan) Moral devel- 
ent of emotionally disturbed children. Disse- 


tati 
ОЗ) А Биғасіх International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 
е е Ace, Merle E., Graen, George B., & Dawis, René 
арш British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Bio- 
с correlates of work attitude 


s. Journal of 


48: 9720-9736 


Vocational Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 191-199. 
— [nvestigated the correlation of 6 biographical variables 
(sex, age, school grade, future plans, geographic location, 
and socioeconomic status) with work attitudes, measured 
by the Youth Opinion Questionnaire, using 2 large 
samples of high school students. Analyses included 
bivariate correlation, multiple correlation, reciprocal 
averages prediction, and canonical correlation. Bivariate 
correlations were generally low. The 6 biographic 
variables in combination were significantly, but only 
modestly, related to work attitudes. Sex was the major 
factor associated with work attitudes. Future plans was 
the only other significant factor.—Journal abstract. 

9729. Ahrens, Dorothy C. (U. Pittsburgh) Psycho- 
logical services in Pitisburgh's North Side schools: 

International, 1972 
(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 6178. 

9730. Allard, Pierre. ( 
report and guidance and counseling in the province 
of Quebec. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6117. 

9731. Arbes, Bill H. (U. Iowa) Intervention style 
preferences of student personnel: administrators, 
counselors, faculty members and students in state 
universities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6803-6804. 

9732. Barr, Roger T. (Rutgers State U.) Type of 
experience, defensiveness, and non-immediacy. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-А), 6178-6179. 

9733. Bayne, Robert D. (Kent State U.) A process 
analysis of negative affect in a laboratory training 
group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A). 6179-6180. i 

9734. Benedet, Maria J. (U. Compultense, Madrid, 
Spain) La ayuda psicopedagógiga: Una experiencia 
en el cuadro de actividades del centro "Alfred 
Binet”, París. [Psychopedagogical help: An experience 
in the activity areas of the “Alfred Binet center, Paris.] 

1 д General y Aplicada, Ian Ve 
415.—The helping program o the center is 
aen 1 соса for each student that 
his studies more and generally 


i who are reacting to some unfavorable 
intellectual level ng gates 


eir environment.— M, 2 
i . (5 Reines St., Jerusalem, 


i 
1 aspirations of УЕ tomaia high 
. Journal 0) Vocational Behavior, 19. 
school жо; ошта а Studied the relationship 
up membership and occupational 
-girl public high 
membership is à 
factor in tional aspiration. 
The relationship of aca 
i iration is also noted.—Journal abstract. 
tional aspiration Es poda. Suae p 


ling Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 
Journal 9 Compared the precollege SVIB profiles of 
male National Merit Scholarship winners with 3-yr 
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follow-up information on career choices. Criterion 9746. Dingman, Robert L. (Wayne State UJAs 
groups contained Ss in 16 major fields of study of cognitive style differences as a factor of com. 
(n = 1,031) and 10 planned career fields (n = 780) munications in school Counseling. Dissertation Ab- 
SVIB Occupational and Basic scales were compared,  stracts International, 1972(Jun). Vol. 32(12-A), 6756, 
using both univariate and discriminant function predic- 9747. Dolliver, Robert H., Irvin, James A., & Bigley, 
tive methods. For each of the 4 predictor-criterion ^ Stephen S. (U. Missouri, Testing & Counseling Service) 
conditions, a moderately high level of prediction was Twelve-year follow-up of the Strong Vocational 
possible. The Basic scales, as a predictor set, performed Interest Blank. Journal of € ‘ounseling Psychology, 1972 
as well as the Occupational scales. Results Support the (May), Vol. 19(3), 212-217.— Used 2 classification 
use of the Basic scales in research and counseling and methods to tabulate the predictive and concurrent 
exemplify the utility of the discriminant function method validity of the SVIB in a 12-yr follow-up of a university 
of the validation of interest measures.—Journal abstract. counseling center group of college-graduate and grad- 
9737. Bowers, Imogen C. (U. Wisonsin) Some uate-student males (N = 220). The SVIB had excellent 
effects of six hours of training on the levels of predictive validity for less than '/, of the Ss, and poor 
facilitative conditions in telephone and face to face predictive validity for approximately '/, of the Ss, These 
counseling by lay counselors. Dissertation Abstracts findings are consistent with other studies. Concurrent 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6753. validity (based on retest scores of 163 respondents) was 
9738. Bush, John F. (Indiana U.) The effect of fixed equal to or less than predictive validity. Having the SVIB 
and random principal actor interaction on individual interpreted at the time of Original testing was not related 
goal attainment in group counseling. Dissertation to predictive accuracy. Job satisfaction was not related 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(1 1-A), 6118. to being in an occupation appropriate for S according to 
9739. Carek, Roman. (Bowling Green State U. the SVIB.—Journal abstract. 
Counseling Center) Another look at the relationships 9748. Dowd, Edmund T. (U. Minnesota) The effect 
between similar scales on {һе Strong Vocational о! awareness of response-reinforcement contin- 
Interest Blank and Kuder Occupational Interest gency on the acquisition and extinction of operantly 
Survey. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1972(May), conditioned counselor behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
Vol. 19(3), 218-223.—Questions the methodology used — stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6123- 
to interpret test results in earlier studies comparing 6124, х 
similarly named scales on the SVIB and Kuder Occu- 9749. English, R. William & Higgins, Thomas E. 
pational Interest Survey (OIS), Form DD. In the present (Syracuse U.) Cllent-centered group counseling with 
study with 120 male college students, inter-S correlations — pre-adolescents. Journal of School Health, 197\(Nov), 
between SVIB standard Scores and OIS ranks for 5] Vol. 41(9), 507-510.— Describes an experiment оп 
pairs of scales were compared with Previously reported self-acceptance and behavior adjustment, to test efficacy 
correlations between SVIB standard Scores and OIS À of client-centered counseling with elementary school- 
Scores. Coefficients computed from OIS ranks were children. From 54 4th and 5th graders, 20 were selected 
Significantly higher (p < .05) for 27 scale Pairs and having the lowest scores on the School Adjustment Scale 
significantly lower for 5 scale pairs than coefficients and were assigned randomly to the experimental (om 
s À scores. No significant differences were found for seling) group and the control (activity) group. T 1А 
рапз оѓ scales. Implications for further studies Feelings of Inadequacy scale was used to ш 
Ene the 2 inventories аге discussed.—Journal self-acceptance. The experimental group met for d 
Ж ERIS min/wk for 10 wk., led by the school psychologist, en 
40. Carlson, Jon D. (Wayne State U.) Counselor discussed basic issues about themselves. The con n 
Уеа! Interaction with elementary school Children. group, on the same schedule, was supervised by i 
5 RAN Abstracts. International, 1972(May), Vol. schoolteacher and engaged in a choice of nonph aa 
таене: 4 activities. Results of pre- and posttests show Melde 
style value RENE W. (U. Connecticut) The life ence in the adjustment of the 2 groups. It is E pro: 
compared t re of counseling professionals as that client-centered group counseling is not an H ij 
Instone M Nal SEAT qt e Л teniment app for senso den 
h » n А), a ool age. ref. . Davis. 
богро Ват «Marshall W. (Arizona State uy “се Fanning, Henry J. (Clark U.) The effective 
rpersonal trust and leadership Style in group ness of the early application principle of ^ 
ages ЭН Aan Abstracts International, 1972 techniques of intervention with a selected uM "n 
MAS red . high risk fi ale resident stu 
2743. Corry, James P, (Florida State U.) A com- Bridgewater ‘ste p тае Dissertation Abstracts 
parison of student rankings relative to perceptual International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6127- da) 
differences in choice of counselor and choice of 9751. Fry, P. S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, au а, 
friend derived from descriptive and visual sources.  Self-imposed delay of gratification as a func 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. modeling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1972( оде! 
32(12-A), 6755, у Vol. 19(3), 234-237.— Compared the effects of E © 
9744. Dailey, Anne L, (U. Pittsburgh) Group coun- — status on the need to delay gratification for 2 Ете 
seling parameters for pregnant nonresidential high 75 high school graduates and dropouts seeking раге. 


school students. Dissertation Abstracts Internation А ice of a job immedi: 
al, employment. Ss were given the choice of | Tabled 

LSU Vol. 32(11-A), 6122. і ately available ога slightly better-paying job aval 
- Dias, Mi C. (U. California, Los Angeles) wk. later. Prior to this decision, Ss viewed 1 0 modeling 


The effect of Counseling on adjustment i i i i ашы 

Е 5 Of foreign videotapes in which high- and low-sta' elay 
Me Dissertation Ab, tracts International, 1972 conditions were each linked with delay and nog 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6123, conditions. It was hypothesized that dropou' 
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tend to make more imitative choices and be more 
influenced by the high-status model. A significant 
modeling effect was obtained for both groups of Ss. The 
status of the model was a significant source of variance 
for dropouts.—Journal abstract. 

9752. Gandy, Gerald L. (U. South Carolina) The 
relationship between birth order and vocational 
Interest. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 6807. 

9753. Goff, Larry V. (North Texas State U.) The 
effect of film-mediated models on the verbal behav- 
ior and selected attitudinal variables of participants 
in group counseling. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6758-6759. 

9754. Graff, Robert W., Danish, Steven, & Austin, 
Brian. (Southern Illinois U.) Reactions to three kinds 
of vocational-educational counseling. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(8), 224- 
228.—Compared the effectiveness of individual, group, 
and programmed self-instruction vocational counseling. 
A total of 219 college freshmen and sophomore clients 
seeking vocational counseling were assigned randomly to 
the 3 treatment conditions or a control group. Effec- 
tiveness was measured by client ratings on 7 criteria of 
their particular counseling treatment. The self-instruc- 
tion approach was more effective than individual or 
group approaches in the following areas: (a) becoming 
informed of vocational opportunities and requirements; 
(b) learning how to make educational-vocational deci- 
sions; and (c) setting up educational and vocational 
ЮР consistent with abilities, interests, and personality 
characteristics. In the other 4 criteria, the 3 treatment 
approaches were equally effective. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
patel. Greyson, Mark E. (U. Michigan) A compar- 
i n of counseling using the cognitive style map of 

е educational sciences and the traditional ap- 
proach in the educational setting. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6001. 
ү HE Harmon, Lenore W. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
ide ables related to women's persistence in edu- 
(А onal plans. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972 
GPD, Vol. 2(2), 143-153.—Conducted a follow-up study 
м 2 yr. оп women who had chosen 3 occupational 
curricula—nursing, medical technology, and social work 
ü үр олеге freshmen. Persistence’ was found to be 
SVIB icantly related to appropriateness of freshman 
a profile, birth order, and mother's reported life 
hs An exploration of developmental career choices 
[CORE to be a better tool for differentiating among 
uam curricular choices than for differentiating 
HERES from nonpersisters. In all 3 curricula, per- 
pane rates were low. This finding suggests that 
М pence in an occupational curriculum, even 1 which 
Tee with the measured interests of the indi- 
be d may not be rewarding for women students. 

ournal abstract. 

с Harrison, Margaret К. (Rutgers State U.) 
violati counseling with secondary school norm 
Ma ons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 

зу) Vol. 32(11-A), 6200. 
the We: Koss, Allen В. (U. North Dakota) The use of 

ake Qcational Preference Inventory with a North 
eer Indian population. Dissertation Abstracts In- 

970k 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6761-6762 
selecte Koval, Calista B. (Ohio State U.) Effects ofa 

ed guidance program on the self-concepts of 
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Appalachian primary school children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6132. 
9760. Kravas, Konstantinos J. (U. Michigan) A study 
of the relative effectiveness of two forms of a 
counseling practicum in reducing the level of 
Som um and rigidity in counselor trainees. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
А), 6132-6133. (ы) a 

9761. Kyser, Marion L. (U. Michigan) An explor- 
atory study of the effects of group counseling upon 
community college students who are living at home. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6133. 

9762. Mayo, Jack D. (North Texas State U.) A 
national survey to analyze the prevailing ap- 
proaches to elementary school guidance. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol, 32(12-A), 
6763-6764. 

9763, McDowell, William A. (Kent State U.) Coun- 
selor awareness of client-experienced nonver- 
balized feelings and subsequent effects on the 
counseling relationship. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6134-6135. 

9764. Miller, Graydon D. (U. North Dakota) Ele- 
mentary school counselor functions as an index to 
model implementation. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6764-6765. 

9765. Mitchell, Russell A. (North Texas State U.) The 
effect of group counseling experiences Іп a didactic 
classroom setting on selected personality variables 
and counseling effectiveness. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6765. 

9766. Nelissen, P. L. (Inst. for Marketing Research, 
Heerlen, Netherland) Het meten van beroepsvoor- 
keuren. [The measurement of vocational preferences.] 
Mens en Onderneming, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(2), 91- 
107.—Compared occupational lists to 2 other techniques 
by which Ss can express their vocational preferences. 
The others were vocational interest tests and value 
orientation questionnaires. In spite of their shortcomings 
(e.g., the temporary nature of adolescent choices and the 
transfer between choices) occupational lists indicating 33 
choices each were administered to 200 boys and 200 
girls, about 16 yr. old. Results indicate constellations of 
Choices: for boys, technical “white collar”, skilled 
technical, and commercial vocations; for girls, elemen- 
tary teaching, nursing, artistic and commercial vocations. 
The apparent motives for the choices of both sexes were 
the nature of the work itself, the social contacts, and the 
labor conditions rather than the monetary rewards. It is 
concluded that when occupational lists represent the 
social milieu of the Ss, the lists can be more informative 
about vocational plans than value orientation ques- 
jonnaires—A. J. Ter Keurst. { 
уй 9767. Orloy, Leland С. (Catholic U. of America) An 
imental study of the effects of group coun- 
seling with behavior problem children at the ele- 
mentary school level. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 19720101), Vol. 32(12-A), 6166-6167. 

E Sr 

- ling versus imm: Ы 
Monitor-mode toa tyles in a counseling prac- 


ti of supervisory S › 
ү E dio Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 


exper 


ayne State U.) The 


characteristics of elementary, secon- 
ж еде counselors. Disserta- 


dary, and community со! 
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tion Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 
6137. 

9770. Ruppel, Rodney W. (U. Texas) Correlates of 
university students' counseling approach prefer- 
ences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6137. 

9771. Santucci, Arthur A. (Lehigh U.) The effects of 
T-group process and Study skill training on self- 
confidence levels of economic opportunity fund 
college freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6138-6139. 

9772. Scher, Murray H. (U. Texas) The effects of 
client and counselor verbal 
relief, satisfaction and hopefulness. 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6139. 

9773. Schumacher, Larry C., Banikiotes, Paul G., & 
Banikiotes, Florence С. (Medgar Evers Coll., City U. 


» Donald D. (Kansas State U.) A seman- 
dy of the attitude toward occu- 
Concepts. Dissertati "ist pend voted 
b issertation stracts Int і 
Gia var 3212 Ay Pa nternational, 1972 
. 9779. Rumstein, Regina, (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., 
City U. New York) Teachers* evaluation of research 
findings їп educational Psychology. California Journal 
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Teachers & Teacher Training 


9780. Antonoplos, Daniel P, (Indiana U.) Interac- 
tions of teacher-pupil sex as expressed by teacher 
expectations, patterns of reinforcement and judg- 
ments about pupils: A national study. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6117, 

9781. Best, Katherine I. (Boston Coll.) An exami. 
nation of the supervisory expectancies of teachers 
of the mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6244. 

9782. Bishop, Towne С. (U. Arizona) Verbal pat- 
terns of an informal group which employs demo- 
cratic processes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6283. 

9783. Brantley, William E. (Lehigh U.) A study of the 
effects of videotaping on selected aspects of 
teacher classroom behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6026. 

9784. Cignetti, Jesse A. (Ohio State U.) A compar- 
ative study of the perceptions of beginning sec- 
ondary science teachers in relationship to their 
Science classroom activities, cultural attitudes and 
knowledge of culturally deprived students. Disser- 
sea Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 
5997. 

9785. De King, Leon R. (U. Texas) Effects of regular 
and systematic feedback to teacher candidates от 
their subsequent teaching behaviors and on ne r 
pupils’ achievement: An experiment in social stud- 
les teacher education. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6094-6095. u 

9786. Detwiler, Wayne L. (Pennsylvania State ) 
The effects of demonstration teaching and ре En 
teaching on the Cognitive behavior of vocati Bd 
industrial education students. Dissertation Abstrac 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6262. iról 

9787. Dollar, Barry L. (U. Texas) The effeci Мы 
desensitization and behavioral skills training as 
situational teaching anxiety. Dissertation Absira 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6189. Wl 
- Dugger, Chester W. (U. Oregon) e self. 
tionship between expressed acceptance о! ising 
expressed acceptance of others, and supon ЕР 
teachers’ predictions of student teachers Р wo 
Success in teaching. Dissertation Abstracts In 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6262-6263. ation 

9789. Fedigan, Laurence. (U. Texas) mo be- 
processing styles, characteristics, and verl fate 
haviors of teacher candidates. Dissertation Abs 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6264. ja) An 

9790. Friedman, Sylvia S. (U. Penney улан 6 
evaluation of the counselor-educator lh feria 
family life education. Dissertation Abstracts In! 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6194-6195. ineo 


9791. Frostig, Marianne. (Marianne Frostig Ce ysis 


Educational Therapy, Los Angeles, Calif.) The anal ion 


0) 
of cognitive and communicative abilities. eod 
Special Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 5(2), 151- the most 
serves that the educator, in order to institute the assets 
effective program for a child, needs аа commu- 
and deficiencies of the child's cognitive an research 
nicative abilities. This view is supported Dy ons. The 
affirming the complexity of intellectual functi les and 
educator also must transmit humanistic princip 
concern for moral issues.—Journal abstract. 
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9792. Garrison, Irvin В. (U. Oklahoma) Factors 
which related to teacher turnover in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6036-6037. 

9793. Giblin, Thomas R. (U. Florida) The effect of 
group systematic desensitization treatment on the 
reported anxiety and self concepts of secondary 
teacher education students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6265. 

9794. Good, Thomas L. & Brophy, Jere E. Ques- 
tioned equality for grade one boys and girls. Reading 
Teacher, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 247-252, —Reports te- 
sults of a study designed to measure differential teacher 
behavior toward boys vs. girls during beginning reading 
instruction. Data were gathered by observing 6 high and 
6 low expectation for achievement Ss, teacher-rated, in 4 
Ist grade classrooms. There were 3 boys and 3 girls in 
each high and low group. Although results showed equal 
ireatment was received, it was found that boys did 
receive more teacher criticism when the Teacher X Child 
interactions from all areas of classroom life were 
analyzed. The data also show differential teacher 
treatment by achievement level, with high achievement 
Ss receiving preferential treatment in some cases. А 
Sex X Achievement Level interaction was concluded to 
be particularly noteworthy: low group boys received 
criticism in 33% of their dyadic contacts with the teacher 
(as compared to 13% for high group boys, 16% for low 
group girls, and 8% for high group girls). It is suggested 
that additional information about children's attitudes 
toward reading as a skill and activity is needed to help 
explain the persistent superiority of girls in early 
reading.—R. Hall. 
Я 9795. Halliday, Таша А. (Pennsylvania State О.) 
доз s porcento of disadvantaged youh riri 

ion Abstracts Internati ay) vol. Г 
А), 6002-6003, rnational, 1972(Мау). ( 

9796. Janzen, George G. (Michigan State U.) An 
experimental study of the differential response 
patterns of elementary school teachers toward thelr 


Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6204. 
9797. Merz, William R. & Rutherford, Brent М. 
(Sacramento State Coll.) Differential teacher regard 
fon Creative students and achieving students. Cali- 
оа Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
(2), 83-90.—Investigated the relationship among 
pansies of academic achievement, creativity, and 
Pacher judgment. These measures were obtained from 
9 5th grade pupils, correlated, and the correlation 
mE submitted to principal axis factor extraction. 
pubscales for each of the 3 measured areas correlated 
SR While correlations between creativity and 
achievement, and creativity and teacher judgment were 
Ba цевцу significant, they were low; no more than 8% 
rel the total variance was shared. A slight positive 
S ationship was noted both for creativity and achieve- 
з! measures and for creativity measures and teacher 
Es Factor analysis suggests that the measures of 
Bs Hey cee of creativity, and of teacher judgment 
ampled separated dimensions—H. J. McWhinnie. 
5 9798. Neely, John М. (U. Oregon) A study of 
feo teachers’ attitudes toward selected fea- 
Evah of the program of self-evaluation using the 
s uative Criteria in Oregon secondary schools. 
à issertation ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 
(11-A), 6057. 
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9799. Reed, Dorothy D. (U. Alabama) Comparative 
analyses of selected personality characteristics of 
prospective secondary teachers at the University of 
Alabama. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 6815. 

9800. Shuptrine, Francis К. (U. Texas) An analysis 
of the relationship between role commitment and 
innovative behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5954. 

9801. Teegen, Frauke & Fittkau, Bernd, (U. Ham- 
burg, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Erziehung der 
Erzieher: Erfahrungen aus einem hochschuldidakti- 
schen Experiment. [The Educators’ Educator: Expe- 
rience of a college-level experiment] Zeitschrift für 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Püdagogische Psychologie, 
1972, Vol. 4(1), 43-50.—Describes а training course in 
group dynamics for students at the Psychological 
Institute in Hamburg. The course trains students to teach 
others to learn prosocial attitudes and behavior by 
planning and carrying out various practical applications, 
Es sensitivity of children and educators, learning 
processes of children, and training in the democratic way 
of problem solving.—R. F. Wagner. 


SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 


9802. Albott, William L. & Haney, Jack N. (Ohio U.) 
Self-concept, choice of study plan, and performance 
in an introductory psychology course. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 65(8), 339-342. 
L Used the Interpersonal Check List (ICL) to explore 
the relationship between self-concept, choice of study 
option, and subsequent performance in an introductory 
psychology course by 132 Ss. Results indicate that 
self-concept ersonality), as measured by the ICL, was 

ginally related to both choice of study plan and 
performance. It is suggested that further research 
employing the ICL be undertaken, but with attention 
being given to aspects of personality adaptiveness and 
maladaptiveness.—Journal abstract. 

David N. 


9803. 
Florida) An Investigation of the relationship between 


student 


audio recordin; 1 
Flander’s categories of classroom interaction, (b) levels 
of interpersonal functioning attained on R. Carkhuff's 
scales of empathy, congruence, and positive regard, and 
(c) the levels of В. Bloom and D. Krathwohl's taxonomy 
reached in student responses. Of the 13 variables 
investigated, only the relationship between student level 
of cognitive functioning and positive regard yielded a 
significant (p > 001) biserial coefficient. This pattern of 
relationships remained constant when the data from the 
total group was separately analyzed by grade levels. 

+s increased positive regard 


is translated into classroom behavior w! ісі 
iti tioning from the 


К -F 
aen C ) Attitudinal and situational corre- 
lates of academic achievement in young чо, 


ian Journal 0) Behavioural Science, 197 
ree i Са), Journal ишед the relationship 
between ac nent and various attitudinal 
and situational factors. Using 


method, 660 
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were assigned to а high-, average-, or low-achieving 
group. The classification was based on the relationship 
between actual GPA and the GPA which would be 
expected from IQ level. Since this method defines 
academic achievement in relation to each S's intelli- 
gence, it resulted in 3 groups varying highly in academic 
achievement, but virtually identical in IQ. АП Ss 
completed the Student Interest and Attitude Study. The 
items which discriminated between the 3 groups were 
subjected to factor analysis and 6 factors were identified. 
The levels of achievement in various academic subject 
areas were also examined separately and a consistent 
pattern of performance was found. The dynamics of 
academic achievement are discussed. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

9805. Black, D. B. & Goding, W. E. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) An experiment in classroom man- 
agement. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 15-29.—Studied the effects of 
instructor training in group processes on student course 
achievement. Ss were 303 students enrolled in an 
introductory educational psychology course. 14 graduate 
student instructors, responsible for conducting class 
discussions after televised lectures, were divided into 2 
groups of 7 matched pairs each. The experimental group 
participated in a series of group process work shops; the 
control group attended only meetings normal to the 
operation of the course. No statistically significant 
differences were found between experimental and con- 
trol groups on a 90-item multiple-choice test of course 
achievement, nor were differences found on measures of 
reticence, anxiety, and dogmatism.—A. С. Bean. 

9806. Born, David G., Gledhill, Stephen M., & Davis, 
Michael L. (U. Utah) Examination performance in 
lecture-discussion and personalized instruction 
courses. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 5(1), 33-43.—Assigned 60 undergraduates to either 
a lecture section, 1 or 2 similar personalized instruction 
sections, or a 4th section that rotated across all 3 
teaching procedures. All Ss took identical midterms and 
a final examination. After correcting test performance 
for differences in the cumulative GPAs of Ss in the 4 
sections, examination performance of $s in the person- 
alized sections was found to be superior to that of Ss in 
the lecture section. An analysis of class section exami- 
nation performance by item type revealed that Ss in the 
lecture section scored lower on all item types, but the 
greatest differences occurred on items that required 
written responses (essay and fill-in items) rather than 
Tecognition responses (multiple choice items)—Journal 
abstract. 

9807. Bradley, Nola R. (U, Texas) A two-year 
Investigation of the relation of oral language pro- 
ficlency and reading achievement of first grade 
children with a French linguistic background. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
A), 6090. А 

9808. Brekke, Beverly W. (U. North Dakota) An 
Investigation of what relationships exist between a 
child’s performance of selected tasks of conser- 
vation and selected factors in reading readiness. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6805. 

9809. Brooks, Ruth A. (Ohio State U.) An investi- 
gation of the relationship between reading interest 
and comprehension. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6674. 
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9810, Cascario, Elizabeth F. (Lehigh U.) The male 
teacher and reading achievement of first-grade boys 
and 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6185. ЫШ 

9811. Coates, Thomas J. & Southern, Мага L. 
(Learning & Behavior Lab., Santa Clara, Calif.) DI ko 
ferential educational aspiration levels of men and 
women undergraduate students. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 125-128.—Compared edu-- 
cational aspiration levels, verbal ability levels, and” 
college course grades for 198 male and 166 female 
undergraduate Ss. No male-female differences were 
obtained for verbal ability test scores or classroom 
examination scores, Significantly more males (X? = a 
aspired to higher educational degree levels than did” 
females. It is concluded that the lower aspiration level of 
women may account, in part, for the underrepresentation 
of women in the professions.—Journa! summary. —~ 

9812. Coleman, Howard M. The West Warwick 
visual perception study: І. Journal of the American” 
Optometric Association, 1972(Apr), Vol. 43(4). 452- 
462.—Investigated whether there is а relationship b 
tween visual-perceptual-motor skills and academic pere 
formance. 4,685 elementary-school children were eval= 


uated with a new test of visual-perceptual-motor behav а 


ior. The test was refined through factor analysis. 2 of е 
factors were found to predict '/ of the academic 
achievement of Ist graders, 26% of the Ss who failed b 
low visual-perceptual-motor scores.—Journal abstract 
9813, Crowder, Christopher R. (U. Arizona) The. 
acquisition of subordinate intellectual skills in 
solving genetics problems. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 6186-6187. | 
9814, Fleming, Elyse S. & Anttonen, Ralph G. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Teacher-expectancy effect kr 
amined at different ability levels. Journal of Spee 
Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 5(2), 127-131.—$tu бб 
1,087 Ist and 2nd grade children and their teachers urs 
attempt to provide empirical data on the teaca 
expectancy effect, 3 different independent variables were 
examined. There were 4 levels of the main pe л 
designed to manipulate the teacher-expectancy © es 
Teachers were given either traditional IQ Seo ой 
actually tested, no IQ scores, Primary Mental Ab pus 
percentiles, or IQs inflated by 16 points. Data were s or 
analyzed in terms of sex and IQ level (low, meu 
high). Initial and final testing was separated DY e 
school year. Results show no significant es 
among the 4 treatment groups for either sex, Eu 
significant interaction. The only significant e ША 
obtained was among the IQ levels, interpreted fates 
regression effect. The results fail to support the exis! 
of a teacher-expectancy effect—L. М. Glidden. ven 
9815. Freer, Frank J. (Rutgers State U.) VISua ated 
auditory perceptual modality differences as nition: 
to success in first grade reading word recog Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracis International, 1972(May), 
11-A), 6193-6194, s ў 
ne Guerriero, Carl A. (Pennsylvania зше 00 
Team learning апа aptitude-treatment intera cis 
seventh grade mathematics. Dissertation 199, р 
International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 619 y 
9817. Harris, Richard C. (Pennsylvania Stale Р 
effects of type, identifiability, and variety oft 
tional instances on subject - 
tainment. Dissertation Abstracts Internationto 
(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6199-6200. 


girls. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19% | 
4 


matter concep! 073 i 
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9818. Havens, Janet M. (Rutgers State U.) Rela- 9825. Laskari 

8 : - aris, Jane В. (U. 

| ре ot dis ‘some intellective re Students and d the experimental EE Dee S опека 
d d ! ludents ап ions on the measured - 

their success in college. Dissertation ‘Abstracts Inter- grade children. asured academie e 


1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6209. 


ate U.) 9826. Lee, David L. (О. North Dakota) Selected 


Toward a theory of sequencing: Study 1-5: An interest f 
А Я est factors related to academic a 
exploration of selected transitivity and conjunctive {һе University of North Dakota. cts tp) ee 


relationships among the enactive, ic 
bolic modes of representation. Dissert 


International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11 
9820. Hopkins, Layne У. (Penn: 


Toward a theory of sequencing: 
exploration of transitivities formulated 
Plagetian-derived operations and their implications 9828. 
in traversing learning hierarchies. 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 3: 

9821. Hughes, S. Eileen & Walsh, 
maculata Coll., Pa.) Effects of syntacti 


onic and sym- International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6762. 
ation Abstracts 9827. Mahler, Henry J. (Columbia U.) The rela- 


tionships among pupil background, school quality, 


sylvania State U.) and academic achievement in Lutheran elementary 


оү, 

‘Dissertation Ab- USSR) Mikrointerval'nyi analiz umstvenno! 

2(11-A), 6203. [cnt uchashchikhsya starshikh kiassov. 
H 


ical mediation, 


Study 3-2: An schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19725 
from aset of Vol, 32(12-A), 6811. ds AR ni 


V. A. (Inst. of Psychology, Kiev, 
raboto- 


age, and modes of representation on paired-as- 
8th-graders who had been given 4 different tasks forcing 


sociate learning. Child Development, 

42(6), 1827-1836.—Investigated упш 
репега1, and the effects of different parts of speech 
within syntactical mediators, in parti 
efficacy of syntactical mediation with 
representation (words and pictures) а! 


age groups (2nd, 4th, and 6th grades) 
girls, 80 from each grade ае раву 


task consisted of paired associates, 


pictures of single familiar objects. Sy, 


mtactic: 


1971(Dec), Vol. 
cal mediation, in them to perf: 


rticular. Also, 
different modes of stoppages occurred on the av 


speed (disjunctive RT, mental arithmetic). It was 


the observed that under this work regime, momentary work 


erage after 45-60 sec. of 
ivity. They caused random errors and 


nd across different uninterrupted activity. 

was evaluated. 240 lowered the rate of productivi tended 

as Ss. The learning periods of time. It i 
either names or stoppages 

al mediation 


It is suggested that the temporary 
of mental activity arise either because of 
exhaustion of excitatory substances In brain cells, or 
because of the increase of inhibitory processes beyond 


add facilitating effects, i.e conjunctions, prepo- А t s 
ns, and verbs produced more facilitation than names the limits of the working capacity of brain cells. (15 


alone, and pictures were learned 


words at all grade levels. However, 


more 


readily than ref.)—L. Zusne. Que 
the predicted bert J. & Marx, Robert. (U. Illinois) 


9829. Menges, Rol 
Effectiveness of tutorial assistance for high-risk 


developmental shift based on Piaget’s concept of stages 
students in advanced college courses. Journal of 


of intelligence was 
present.—Journal abstract. 
9822. Kakkar, S. B. (State Coll. of Education, 


Patiala, Counseling Psych 


ology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 229- 
ted 7 graduate-student teaching assistants 


India) Reading ability and scholastic achievement. 233.—-Арроп g r 
to tutor 78 hi -risk undergraduate students taking 


Manas, 1971(May), Vol. 18(1), 25-29.— Discusses 


finding that reading ability, as eval 


hensi 1 d 
nsion, science, and social studies in 


reading and music is ni isti 
ot statisticall 
of hese grade levels.—C. DESCR 
3. Kennett, К. F. (St. Francis 


of Educational Research, 1972(Mat), Vol. 


50.— : 
Examined the relationship betwee 
st US aie 6th, and 
онер in a middle-class residential ar 
ed by the Otis Mental Ability Test. Five 
of vari tine r's occupationa 
duin ae indicated significant difference 
g the 5 SES levels. The correlation between 
and nue T 
all Ss lived 1n aspi 
backgrounds. Journal of Negro. 


economic status (SES) for 170 5th, 
SES were defined by fathe 


a 
nd IQ was .41 for both males 


Ti М 
RARI was obtained even though 
e-class residential areas and attended the same 
9824. Кі Vol. 41(1), 48-52.— Admin’ 
written, Klinger, Ronald L. (U. Texas) The effects of Questionnaire to 
п, positive statements on academic ре! 


an 
ce of fifth grade students. Dissertation ‘Abstracts 


Schools.—A. G. Bean. 


I f 
ternational, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11 


-A), 62 


the 
rati х uated by teachers” advanced psychology cou D 
in ings, has a high positive correlation with achievement i udent contact with tutors was 

arithmetic, English composition, Punjabi compre- 
Grades 3, 4, ani 5. 


There i Н 3 е 
еге is a high positive correlation between reading 


ШУ and art in Grade 3 but this is not 
same children reach Grade 5. Corre 
ignificant for an; 

iis y cues оп learning to read as a func 


the case when e 
Jation between proportion О 


; Xavier U. Sydney, knowledge. 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Intelligence and socioeco; (jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 


nomic status in a Canadian sample. Albert Journal 9831. 


18(1), 45- contribution of cre: 
n IQ and socio. ment in 


7th grade 
ea, IQ was 6689. H. (Pennsylvania State p 


(ace t of LSE 
evel. Analys Achievement Identity. Dissertation Abstracts 


s in mean 


rses. Selection and training of 


the tutors 15 lescribed. St 
associated with course grades independent 
the Cooperative School and College Ability Tests and 
college ОРА. Suggestions are made for improving the 
effectiveness of tutorial programs and for increasing the 
f students involved.—Journal abstract, 
9830. Mraz, Roger E. (U. Iowa) The effect 
tion of prior word 
. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
6689. 
William J. (U. Delaware) The 
ative writing to reading achieve- 
experience approach. Disser- 
1 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 


Oehlkers, 


the language € 
tation Abstracts Internationa’ 


Ў Martha 
9532. Ома blacks with teachers of dif- 


ferent sex and ethnic A 
i (May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6214. 
Inna ea WE м. (U. Texas) School-related 


S 
Beeman N. (U. 
Ins 9833. Phillips, п with different socio-cultural 


Education, 1972(Win), 
istered the Children’s chool 


4th grade Ss from 4 elementary schools. 
mogeneous sociocultural 


E 1 represi 
rform- Each school repi lass Caucasian (n = 76), upper- 


subgroup: middle-c! 


lower-class Caucasian п = 95), Mexican-American 
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(n — 73), and Negro (n — 87). Results are reported as 
percentages, and significant differences among groups 
show that Negroes generally have the highest "hopes and 
desires for school achievement." Differences between 
middle- and upper-lower-class Caucasians are similar to 
those between Negroes and Mexican-Americans. Ne- 
groes have higher social aspirations „(һап Mexican- 
Americans, while middle-class Caucasians have lower 
social aspirations than lower-class Caucasians, Similarly, 
Negroes have higher academic aspirations than Mexi- 
can-Americans but middle-class Caucasians have higher 
academic aspirations than lower-class Caucasians.— W. 
E. Sedlacek. [ 

9834. Pikulski, John J. (U. Delaware, Reading Study 
Center) Candy, word recognition and the “disadvan- 
taged." Reading Teacher, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 243- 
246.— Replicated and extended an earlier study to test 
the relative effectiveness of 3 types of reinforcement on 
word recognition performance. Ss were 30 male and 30 
female Negro Ist graders, 5.9-6.8 yr. old, from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Up to 20 learning trials 
were given, using 3 of 7 cards with line drawings and 
words; trials were discontinued when an S could identify 
all 3 words on 3 consecutive trials. Group I (knowledge 
of results condition) Ss were told the task was finished, 
but they could learn more words in a few min.; Group II 
Ss (social reinforcement condition) were praised by the 
E; Group III Ss (material reinforcement condition) were 
given candy as a reward for learning the words. Shortly 
after, all Ss were asked to learn 4 new words; number of 
errors was recorded. A significant sex X reinforcement 
condition interaction required separate analysis of results 
for males and females. For boys, Group I Ss made 
significantly more errors than the other 2 groups 
(р < .01); for girls, social reinforcement was far more 
facilitating than either of the other conditions (Group I: 
р < .01; Group Ш: р < .05). Results again suggest that 
children from low socioeconomic backgrounds do not 
necessarily need material reinforcement to be responsive 
to instruction.—R, Hall. 

9835. Powell, Evan R. & White, William F. (U. 
Georgia, Coll. of Education) Affect structure and 
achievement in a select sample of rural 
children. Journal of Negro Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 
41(1), 53-56.—Administered the Children's Personality 
Questionnaire, 3 forms of "cloze" tests on 3rd grade 
reading materials, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
and a semantic differential scale to 101 male and female 
Negro 5th grade children in a Southern rural community. 
АП Ss were identified as deprived by the Poverty Index. 
Results were factor analyzed using principal components 
with unities in the diagonal and factors with a latent root 
greater than 1 rotated to a varimax solution. 4 factors 
accounted for 64% of the total variance. The factors were 
labeled ideal self, intellectual power, submissive, and 
being good happy and fair—W. E. Sedlacek. 

9836. Robichaud, Omer D. (U. Minnesota) Further 
analyses of intradimensional and extradimensional 
shifts with normal first graders. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6219-6220. 

9837. Rubio José & Moreno, Florentino. 
Incentivos educacionales en la enseñanza media. 
[Educational incentives in average schools.] Revista del 
Instituto de la Juventud, 1971(Oct), No. 37, 171-199. 
—PStudied the effect of the home and the school on 
motivation using a 77-item questionnaire with each item 
coded according to the motive behind it. The instrument 
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was administered to college students, (101 in private 
colleges run by religious men, 29 in official lay colleges 
for men, 68 in private colleges run by religious women, 
and 11 in official lay women's colleges). After each item 
the students marked on a scale of 4 the influence of the 
family, the influence of the school, and the degree of 
influence in their life. Data were analyzed by college 
attended, according to whether the influence came from 
the family or school, and according to sexual difference. 
Results are compiled in a graph. It is concluded that 
there is superior motivation in religious colleges.—M. 
Lorang. 

9838. Russo, Joseph A. (U. Utah) Learning and 
behavior patterns of follow through students asso- 
ciated with parent-teacher attitudinal congruence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-А), 6221. 

9839. Ryan, John D. (Wayne State U.) A compar- 
ison of the academic achievement of adult and 
college-age junior college full-time, day students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6816-6817. : 

9840. ino, Tobias F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The comparative effect of two strategles-color 
versus black and white on achievement in cotes 
physical science. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6223. 

Mal Shi. Se u (U. Pittsburgh) Creativity, mar 
ligence, and achievement: A study of the je 
tionship between creativity and intelligence, а D 
their effects upon achievement. Dissertation Absirac 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6818. jiu 

9842. Simons, Richard H. (U. Miami) The effec! if 
written differential incentives on academic P 
formance at the upper elementary level. Dissert ГА 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. STARS ol 

9843. Smith, Donna S. (U. Pittsburgh) Learn AH 
meaningful verbal serial lists by elementary SC í 
Children: Repetitive part versus whole mes 1972 
practice. Dissertation OEC Internationat, 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6228-6229. 4 

б. Swanson, Merlyn S. (Loyola U. ed 
Choice, incentive, and dissonance-medial uid 
tude change toward a reading assignment 
Sertstion Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 

A), 6819-6820. с 
) 9845. Wickwire, Patricia J. (U. Texas) The p 
achievement and language development, e cnet 
ican children of Latin heritage: Factors o! sonality 
home educational environment, and P) Vo 
erection Abstracts International, 1972(May), i 
11-A), 6232—6233. id п 
ДК, Woelfel, Joseph. (U. Illinois) signite a 
others and their role relationships to ЗШ (Маг) 
high school population. Rural Sociology, ning the 
Vol. 37(1), 86-97.—Conducted a study conce ie occu- 
role “significant others” play in determine a 
pational and educational attainment of ч Results 
Students. 90 high school students served bents of some 
indicate that there is a tendency for incum ОП, ers, and 
roles to be influential more frequently nr ales. For 
that this tendency differs for males and e nuclear 
males, fathers, family members other bs cer friends 
family, adult friends or acquaintances, an: fe female» . 
of thé same sex seem to be most influential. and other 
peer friends of the same sex, mothers, fate eed most 
relatives not members of the nuclear family 
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influential. The kinds of people who influence high 
school students appear to be invariant across major 
structural differences (e.g, urban, rural).—J. A. Kline. 


Prediction 


9847. Beasley, Stewart R. (U. Colorado) The use of 
biographical data as a predictor of academic 
success for minority students at the University of 
Colorado. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6753. 

9848. Berntsen, Donald A. (U. North Dakota) 
Motivational differences in the music and non- 
music student. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6804. 

9849. Gillmore, James D. (U. Texas) A proposed 
simulation model for predicting pupil achievement 
In public schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6038. 

9850. Gruen, Ronald S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
reniction of end-of-year reading achievement for 
rst and third grade pupils. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6198. 
(ERAS Healy, Madelyn M. (Columbia U.) Inflated 
nios ja "x and student achievement. Dis- 

stracts 7 7 = 
DO international, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12- 
52. Hersvall, Rose М. (Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
ie Malmo, Sweden) Förutsättningar för läs- och 
A vinlarningen med särskild hänsyn till talspráket: 
a undersókning på lågstadiet. [Conditions prereq- 
Eo the learning of reading and writing paying 
DM attention to the spoken language: An investi- 
Toa of school beginners.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
i ет, 1971(Jun), No. 131, 89 p.—Reports à multiple 
Au Nery analysis showing that reading and spelling 
с yis best predicted from spoken language, general 
eb Ж. Teadiness, and reading and writing readiness. An 
Cement is discussed wherein speech training is shown 
5 роуа reading and spelling ability during the Ist yr. 
oR (2 р. ref.}—Journal abstract. 
flcation O’Piela, Joan M. (Wayne State U.) Identi- 
фа aoe of predictor variables of success in first 
bind reading in culturally disadvantaged inner-city 
|! геп who have had а preschoo experience. 
omen Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
TAA 61096110; 
А . Smith, Carolyn M. (Winthrop Coll) The 
relationship of reading method апа reading 
Spaevement to ITPA sensory modalities. Journal of 
pleted Education, 1971(Sum), Vol. 5(2), 143-149.—Ex- 
Pio: n diagnostic utility of the auditory and visual 
ОХ s of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
i gay 72 culturally disadvantaged Ist graders assigned 
ITPA itory, visual, or control groups Оп the basis of 
then HUE served as Ss. Each of the S groups was 
& dm ed into 3 subgroups, and each subgroup given 
ыен treatment reading program, emphasizing 

Gay auditory, visual, or conventional techniques. 
achiev show по significant differences in reading 
visual ement over a 2-yr period among the auditory, 
interactio control groups. Also, there was no significant 
classifi ion between reading technique used ani 

iuo QU indicating that the ITPA sensory channels 
teade sis is not useful for predicting the best method of 
ng a given child to read.—L. M. Glidden. 
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9855. Smith, Donald M. (Florida State U.) The 
validity of factor score estimates of speed and 
accuracy as predictors of first term grade point 
average. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6228. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


Dass. Buck, Mildred R. & Austrin, Harvey R. (St. 
Louis Public School System, Mo.) Factors related to 
school achievement in an economically disadvan- 
group. Child Development, 1971(Dec), Vol. 42(6), 
1813-1826.—50 matched pairs of 8th-grade, economical- 
ly disadvantaged, Afro-American students, categorized 
as adequate achievers Ог underachievers, were admin- 
istered a measure of internal-external control of rein- 
forcements and rated by teachers. Maternal attitudes 
were ascertained from questionnaires and interviews. 
Adequate achievers were found to be more internal than 
underachievers, and rated as more positive and less 
deviant in classroom behavior. Mothers of adequate 
achievers tended to report fewer negative responses and 
to rate their children as more competent. The mothers 
did not differ in minimal standards or in attainment 
values. Findings are discussed in the light of social- 
learning theory. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
9857. Dullaert, John. (U. Michigan) A holistically 
ented twelve year longitudinal examination of 
negative-discrepant achievement. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6189. 
У ‚ Robert J. (Indiana State U.) The 
effects of sham grades on academic performance of 
low perfo! g college students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), ie 
9859. л Я 
Training with the cloze procedure, visually and 
auditorlally, to improve the reading and listening 


comprehension of third grade underachieving 
tion Abstracts ‘International, 1972(May), 


read 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6206. 

^ iie, Floyd D. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) A 
study of the effect of the human potential seminar 

alization and academic achievement 
of college underachievers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6766. 
9861. Sabatino, David A. & 


ind sel 
Gren fani ademically. Child Development, 1971 
42(6), 2055-2060.—Data from а battery of 
d to measure 17 behaviors and 3 areas of 
472 failing 
elementary school Ss, evidencing 1 yl 
academic underachieving in readin; 


perceptual-motor development, а: d 


ment for 
unilaterally left, and c 


stragt. жЕ 
. Yoshida, Tatsuo. (Adachi High School, Tokyo, 
A eor] of personality factors determining 
goal setting behavior: Experli mental analys! Lee 

of aspiration. Journal of Child Development, 1971 mx 


Vol. 7, 22-34.—Discusses goal 
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school students completed a Japanese version of the MA 
scale and the Yatabe-Guilford Personality Inventory. Ss 
then were given a digit-symbol substitution task or an 
addition test. It is suggested that the high anxiety group 
showed a higher goal discrepancy due to their lack of 
self-confidence, inability to show a positive attitude 
toward goals, escapism, and tendency to avoid failure. 
Previous experience of success or failure resulted in 
significant goal shifts for the factors of sociability and 
introversion-extroversion. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


9863. Benz, Carlton R. (Wayne State U.) Effects of 
time-compressed speech upon the comprehension 
of a visually oriented televised lecture. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6579. 

9864. Blanco, George M. (U. Texas) Teaching 
Spanish as a standard dialect in grades 7-12: А 
rationale for a fundamental-skills approach. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
A), 6259. 

9865. Borman, Karl G. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
development and evaluation of a model for the 
teaching of beginning shorthand through the use of 
computer-assisted instruction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6181. 

9866. Boyle, Jerold À. (U. Florida) Influence of an 
experimental social studies course on self concepts 
and attitudes of adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6089-6090. 

9867. Brown, Marion E. (Ohio State U.) Design 
principles for learning centers. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5995—5996. 

9868. Bryant, Donald W. (North Carolina State U.) A 
simulation depicting concepts of leadership. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 

A), 6548. 

9869. Complo, Juanita M. (Wayne State U.) Dra- 
makinetics: A new approach for children in creative 
expression. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6092-6093. 

9870. Cromer, Jimmie L. (Arizona State U.) An 
experimental study of the effects of verbal language 
conditions on art attitudes, aesthetic judgmental 
abilities and aesthetic quality of art products of 
early adolescent art students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5998-5999. 

9871. Edwards, William T. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The effect of induced self storytelling on the 
drawings of junior high school students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6000. 

9872. Ginsburg, Herbert. (Cornell U.) Children’s 
knowledge and individualized instruction. Educa- 
tional Technology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 8-12.—Presents 
conceptual statements and case study data of investi- 
gations of children's knowledge of mathematics. 5 salient 
points are made: (a) the case studies show how complex 
children's knowledge of mathematics is; (b) to be 
effective, individualized instruction must consider this 
complexity; (c) new methods of obtaining information 
about children's understanding should be explored; (d) 
some forms of technology are useful for assessing 
children's knowledge; and (e) attempting to individualize 
instruction poses an immense problem.—G. R. Alley. 

9873. Grasha, Anthony F. (U. Cincinnati) Obser- 
vations on relating teaching goals to student re- 
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sponse styles and classroom methods. American 
Psychologist, 1972(Feb), Vol. 27(2), 144-147.—Contends 
that instructor perceptions of student ability differences 
are partly influenced by class design favoring instructor 
rather than student needs. Analysis of different ap- 
proaches to teaching undergraduate psychology courses 
indicates that instructor need-oriented classes encour- 
aged avoidant, competitive, and dependent response 
styles. Dominant causes were: (a) uncertainty in and 
disenchantment with class activities, (b) competitive 
rewards and collaborative sanctions, (c) authority fixa- 
tions, and (d) few transfer activities. Teaching goals 
attempting to attentuate these styles featured a class. 
room model with small group projects, class and small 
group student "teachers of the day," and instructor 
content study guides. Questionnaire and response style 
assessment data reveal that students exposed to this 
design liked the method, and reported their behaviors as 
more participatory, collaborative, and independent than 
those taught by traditional methods.—Author abstract, 

9874. Griesen, James V. (Ohio State U.) Inde- 
pendent study versus group instruction in medical 
education: A study of non-cognitive factors relating 
to curricular preferences and academic achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6100. i 

9875. Innes, Robert B. (U. Michigan) Environmental 
forces in open and closed classroom senings 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), V9* 
32(11-A), 6203—6204. 

ESA Jacobs, Dan K. (U. Pittsburgh) A study of the 
effects of experimental programs for early Sc A 
leavers as measured by achievement, intelligen " 
and personality tests. Dissertation. Abstracts Intern 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6713. tion 

9877. Johnson, Nancy J. (U. Kansas) Accelatt » 
of inner-city elementary school pupils’ rea 


: 2 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 


= i U.) The 
pes, Jerome T. (Pennsylvania State 
relationship between selected characteristics b 
selection а! 


5 ter- 
success in tenth grade. Dissertation Abstracts In 


n. 
ulary and the basic skills of verbal communication 
Jyväskylä Studies in Education, Psychology СаБшагу 
Research, 19Т1, No. 24, 5-47. Developed а Уос cus 
enrichment program designed to create TIC Ud the 
affective, and motor association networks ERA pupils 
words to be learned. 157 Ist grade primary 50 Dassin 
from remote country villages and suburbs were a 
to experimental and control groups. Both Eu ary. In 
the same textbooks and learned the same, УЧ) group 
comparison with controls, the experimen reading 
showed more enlarged vocabularies, ре, en 
development, and fewer poor writers. Voca 
largement could be considered to have $077 cc yj 
effect on the learning of reading and writing gram 
higher IQs benefited more from the enrichme o 
than those with lower IQs. Differentiation 
into the subskills of speed, comprehension, ier 
and oral reading at an early stage of learnt ор; 
evident in the experimental than the contro à 
ref.)—Journal summary. 1 You! 

Sio. Kiphard, Ernst J. (Westphalian Inst О! талуу 
Psychiatry & Higher Education, Hamm, \*: 
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Zum problem der motorischen Frustation im incentive, and (d) presentation of instructions. and 
lelbeserzieherischen Unterricht. [The problem of incentive information before vs. after model observation. 
motor frustration in physical education] Praxis der Results indicate that base-line incidence of complex 

Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Nov), Vol. sentences was rare, and no base-line differences existed 

28), 294-298.—4 kinds of children fail in physical among treatment groups. Modeling created significant 

education classes and thus lose their need for physical increases for both dependent measures. Strong atten- 

achievement: the immature, the restless, the inhibited, — tion-focusing instructions surpassed weaker instructions 
and the clumsy. A program of physical education is for both grammatical parameters. Offering a substantial 
supgested, designed to increase the need for physical incentive failed to surpass а no-incentive variation. 
achievement. (26 ref.)—H. A. Euler. Presenting instructions and incentive information prior 

9881. Landis, William D. (U. Nebraska) An evalu- to the model’s demonstration failed to influence the 
alive study of a series of elementary social studies results. Males, outperformed females on both response 
teaching units in attaining their cognitive objectives. measures. No significant interactions among variables 

Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. were found.—Journal abstract. 

32(11-A), 6006. 9891. Sawada, Daiyo. (Pennsylvania State 0.) To- 
| 9882. Mallory, Gloria E. (U. New Mexico) Socio- ward a theory ‘of sequencing: Study 3-1: Curriculum 
linguistic considerations for bilingual education in hierarchies and the structure of intelligence: A 
an Albuquerque community undergoing language strategy of organizing instructional objectives into 

shift. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), mathematical systems employing basic Piagetian 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6008-6009. constructs. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 1972 
9883, Martellock, Helen A. (Wayne State U)A (May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6221-6222. E 
psycholinguistic description of the oral and written 9892. Shirk, William R. (Pennsylvania State U.) An 
language of a selected group of middle school analysis of the comparative effectiveness and 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 efficiency of 
Bey), Vol 32(11-A), 6107-6108. system = ы па a 
. Menosky, Dorothy M. (Wayne State U)A approaches 
 спойпашейе analysis. of see reading аса processes, principles at the college add 
рван the reading of varying portions of DM. 87 fpe International, 1972(May) Vol. 
y selected readers from grades two, four, six, 32(11-А), . ; t 
and eight: A descriptive ud Dissertation Abstracts 9893. Sillers, Bonnie B. (United States Ше 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6108. U., San Diego, Calif.) A study of an experimenta 
9885. O'Farrell, Michael J. (Florida State U.) Posi- college in its initial year of operation. а 
tve and negative factors affecting nutrition edu- “bstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. ше uid 
cation curriculum change in Florida school dis- i arm & Wolfson, fs Aas 
tricts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), ter of the Jewish Board o lal, lass: 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6059. New York, N.Y.) Early intervention ang i cl € 
9886. Paquette, Gerard A. (Pennsylvania State 07) tment of preschool children In 7. 
Toward a theory of sequencing: Study 1-3: An day care center. Journal of the Алак, eb b 2 
In-depth exploration of the role of iconic represen- Child Psychiatry, 1971(0ct) Vol. 1004), 6 5 ЧЫРК 
lalone in the study of congruence of triangles. cusses à E уз pros pen fom € Aor e and dris 
sertati h : : 
ЙА), Gris eve International, 1972May); va E net West Side Manhattan. Separation 
tin 9887. Puckett, Terry J. (Ohio State U.) Implemen- 
10 апа assessing Instruction via instructional many са 
ie and behavioral objectives. Dissertation Ab- ychiatrist, а sychiatric social 
619, international, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6111- аса sted опа] consultant, high School stu dents 
29 9888. Raymond, William В. (Arizona State U.) The ives. Individual psychotherapeutic tech- 
ee и em no classroom on heri nudus 4 
о! gue 
Poor attending a bue pupil wir n myths. Treatment was found to be difficult because 0! 
бук International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A); 6065- lack of “basic trust 


9889 Rocca, Mi 
Sludy of the ef ichael A. (Pennsylvania State U.) A therapist to gv 
ects of Man: A Course of Study on material wants. However, it was found that 
tid lized j 


teading ach 3 | 
те te-grade utiliz da s 
Vera Dis vation. Mestre the тегей Мау), and beneficial in alleviating stress arising from soci 
siemens И ida State U.) The 
2850. Rosenthal, 2095. Sledge, Larry J. (Floridy 
izona) thal, Ted L. & Carroll, Wayne R. (U. 1 ; da Gagné, Bruner, 
ona) Factors in vicarious Санто аот ‘of com- application of selected writings by gné, Bruner 


» і sic theory . 
grammatical parameters. Journal of Educational y иаа р! еу) Vol. Ж-А), 648 1. 


Sychology, 1 

the ше, 1972(Арг), Vol. 6302), 174_178.—Compared мо 
ко, compl j үс by 180 9896. 6 пм 
ү шу шрек pantaio E after effects of familiarity апо e. 

in; 4 Ing a model produce complex sentences contain- crease recall students ron Abstracts sro: 
0) the past perfect tense. Variables included (8) S's see economic backgrou nds. РА), 62 

strong vs. weak instructions, (c) incentive УЗ. ПО national, 1972(May), Vo* 
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economic evils.—H. Reiter. 
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9897. Straton, Ralph С. (U. Minnesota) An inves- 
tigation of the nature and measurement of pref- 
erence data for instructional decision-making. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
A), 6230. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


9898. Abbott, Martha P. (U. Michigan) Reading 
comprehension as information processing. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 
6177-6178. 

9899. Anderson, Charles М. (Western Kentucky U.) 
In search of a visual rhetoric for instructional 
television. AV Communication Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
20(1), 43-63.—Reviews research on the relationship 
between television production variables and learning, 
Topies include: (a) visualization (e.g., use of graphics, 
set, lighting); (b) camera and transitional factors (e.g.. 
camera movement and composition, animation, special 
effects); and (c) color. Guidelines for instructional 
television production are presented.— Journal abstract. 

9900. Atkinson, Richard C. & Fletcher, John D. 
(Stanford U.) Teaching children to read with a 
computer. Reading Teacher, 1972(Jan), Vol. 25(4), 
319-327.—Describes an experimental program of com- 
puter assisted instruction (CAI) that has been under 
development for 7 yr. The system is based on teaching 
decoding, and is considered a supplement to classroom 
instruction on other aspects of reading. The program is 
divided into 6 parts (strands), Progressing from practice 
with manual skills necessary, through word meaning and 
sentence comprehension. As an S Proceeds; his history of 
response information is continua ly updated and inter- 
rogated in order to specify readiness for the next step 
within a strand, or for the next strand. Results of an 
evaluative study of the Program, using 50 pairs of Ist 
graders as Ss, are reported. 1 member of each pair was 
assigned to a control group. CAI was applied about 12 
min/day for 5 mo. Independent testing at the end of the 
yr. showed a 5.05 то, gain in performance for the E 
group over controls, It is felt that a large-scale tryout of 
the Program in a metropolitan area is warranted, The 
cost effectiveness is also discussed.—R. Hall. 

9901. Bachner, Saul. (Wayne State U.) Teaching 
literature to the disadvan - Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6258-6259. 

9902. Beneke, William M. & Harris, Mary B. (U. New 
Mexico) Teaching self-control of study behavior. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
35-41.—Taught а self-control Procedure to improve 
study habits to 38 volunteer summer school students, 
The program involved the utilization of stimulus control 
procedures, self-reinforcement and punishment, and the 
SQ3R method of Studying. Ss receiving the lessons 
showed a significant gain in GPA for the 3 semesters 
after the study over the 2 preceding semesters, when 
compared with those not receiving the lessons. This gain 
was not due to any change in university grading 
standards. No difference in GPA Bains was found 
between Ss who received and discussed the lessons in 
group meetings and those who simply received them 
individually in written form.—A. Barclay. 

9903. Canavan, Donnah. (U, California, Los Angeles) 
El desarrollo de diferencias individuales en la 
percepción de valores y manero de afrontar el 
riesgo. [The Development of individual differences in 
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the perception of values and the manner of 
Revista de Psicología General y Aplicada, 1 
26(112), 483—507.—Gave а code-learning 
and 6th grade girls in 2 schools. Some were 
their successes, others were criticized for th 
Praise resulted in a reward orientation, whil 
resulted in a cost orientation. Praised Ss 
optimistic, satisfied, and confident. Reward 
took greater risks and performed at a higher 
the cost-oriented Ss. (22 ref.)\—W. B. Has 
9904. Clements, Zacharie J. (State U. Ne 
Buffalo) Instructional intervention in. th: 
ment of qualitative vocabulary. Dissertatio 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 625 
9905. Cole, Frederick M. (U. Florida) 
comprehension levels of college students. 
elementary accounting via rate-controlled 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972( 
32(11-A), 5933—5934, 
9906. Davis, Robert B. (Syracuse U.) 
may lead to individualization. Educational Te 
1972(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 5-7.— Presents an o 
individualized instruction. Reasons for indi 
instruction are outlined and 3 theoretical | 
sented: (a) the cognitive structure notion of 
the cultural push theory of learning, and 
programmed learning and task analysi app 
array of methodology included in indiv; 
ematics instruction is discussed. Several dime 
suggested for inclusion in a future taxonomy 
ualization methods.—G. R. Alley. 
9907. Farlow, William C. (Wayne Sta! 
comparative study of the effects of audio m 
compressed by the speed changing meth 
Spelling achievement of elementary Si 0 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6288. р gay 
9908. Funk, Carl E. (Pennsylvania State U. S aL 
tional efficiency with biological objects 
requiring dichotomous identification key 
niques. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6195. 
9909. Furukawa, James M. (Towson State 
Critical chunk, physical length, and m 
words per chunk in programmed instructo 
of Educational Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
364.—Сауе 13 Ss with high and 13 Ss 
short-term memories programmed instructi 
quired and unrequired chunks. Рози E 
chunks revealed that both groups did better 
with required chunks. The scores on the 
response chunks were reanalyzed in К; 
medium, and short information frames and fo! 
insignificant, although low Ss had poorer 
< -05) and showed signs of overloading, It is 
that required-response chunks and not physi 
frames determines difficulty level of progr 
struction. A further analysis of the requ d 
chunks revealed that the number of words es 
not affect performances. Findings indica! ee 
tifying and matching the chunks necessary 
correctly within a step of the program 
short-term memory can result in maximal 
—Journal abstract. i State 
9910. Gilman, David A. (Indiana nd 
origins and development of intrinsic t S 
Programing. AV Communication Review, 17% 
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20(1), 64—76.—Discusses differences between linear, 
intrinsic, and adaptive programming, and traces the 
historical development of these techniques. Intrinsic 
programming is defi ined as the use of the student's choice 
of an answer to a multiple-choice question to determine 
subsequent training material. In contrast to the simple 
branching techniques used in intrinsic programs, adap- 
tive programs frequently incorporate computer-like 
memory systems and analytic response capabilities. 
—Journal abstract. 

9911. Greer, Margaret. (Hoover Middle School 
Project, Albuquerque, N.M.) Affective growth through 
reading. Reading Teacher, 1972(Jan), Vol. 25(4), 336- 
341.—Suggests ideas and techniques for a program to 
make reading an affective experience. It is noted that 
opportunities for affective growth exist in classroom 
reading situations; both reading skill and affective 
development can be encouraged at the same time. А 
teacher who reads aloud to the class can become a 
model, demonstrating (by displaying emotional involve- 
ment with the content) that showing of emotions is 
acceptable, even desirable. The freedom to feel and to 
express that which is felt is viewed as a necessary 
condition for affective growth. The teacher can also set 
ап example by showing acceptance of emotions that 
surface in the class. The use of reading content is stated 
to be the determining factor as to whether or not it serves 
affective goals.—R. Hall. 

9912. Grobler, C. van Eyk. (U. Delaware) Meth- 
odology in reading instruction. as a controlling 
variable in the constructive or destructive chan- 
neling of aggression. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6197. 

a 9913. Grossman, Rose. (Coll. of Mt. St. Vincent, 
| iverdale, N.Y.) Individualizing occurs when think- 
ing becomes visible. Educational Technology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 36-39.—Describes and discusses a 
mathematics laboratory experience session for teachers. 
К use of instructional materials to observe the process 
of problem solving in mathematics rather than the 
Boe obtained from diagnostic tests is stressed. 
pecific examples of the use of the instructional 
materials are given and teachers’ subsequent comments 
noted.—G. К. Alley. 
am 9914. Gump, Patricia L. & Muller, Richard В. Using 
Te апо imagery in a multimedia center. Reading 
Pc ely 1972(Apr), Vol. 25(7), 657-662.—Deseribes an 
experimental training course in perception related to 
js ing for students with reading and behavior pro 
pen 4 groups of 8th graders were given à 4-lesson 
Ni once/wk, with 15 min/day follow-up. work in 
uS ing classroom. Ss were motivated to be visually 
л Кш, comfortable about expressing themselves in 
i ШЕР) and tolerant of various individual viewpoints. 
Wonks photographs, paintings, drawings, and panira 
ЫЕ ere interpreted and discussed. The concepts ©) 
taish and ground were elaborated, and skimming skills 
EFN for reading. The program was considered suc- 
R ч. and worthwhile. Ss’ interest and enthusiasm TOSS, 
and they displayed more attentiveness, responsiveness, 
mati Tespect for others’ perceptions. Ss related infor- 
rea, din gained from experience to that gained thro 
ES mid It is concluded that many opportunities exist for 
relato? teachers to make use of visual media in а way 
Wor ae pa хе and understanding the printed 
pine ай. 
9915. Hall, MaryAnne. (U. Maryland) Linguistically 
1 
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experience? Reading Teach- 
er, 1972(Jan), Vol. 25(4), 328-331.—Advocates the 
language experience (LE) approach to initial reading 
instruction. It is noted that LE reading is a linguistical- 
ly-based method. 7 statements of the linguistic rationale 
for using this method are presented, e.g., the beginning 
reader is a user of language who must relate graphic 
symbols to the spoken word. Understanding the process 
of language communication through LE reading should 
enable the teacher to facilitate the task of learning to 
read. The most important consideration is how language 
communicates meaning. In LE reading, communication 
is the central focus.—Journal summary. 

9916. Harris, Albert J. New dimensions їп basal 
readers. Reading Teacher, 1972(Jan), Vol. 25(4), 310- 
trends in materials used for 
g fundamental reading skills. A number of 
innovations in basal readers have appeared in the past 
decade, but relatively few of them have become widely 
adopted. Content shows a trend toward a multiethnic, 
multicultural scope. The recent trend in enrichment is to 


speaking, why language 


to be numbered h 
identified with specific grades. 3 recent trends in regard 
to objectives are noted: (a) some support for stressing 
decoding and de-emphasizing comprehension in early 
reading stages, (b) increased attention to critical anı 
creative reading, and (С) 
behaviorally stated objectives —Journal summary. 
9917. Hawkridge, David G. (Ope 
Educational Technology, rond 
а! 


cations 


instruction (external evi of riae material used, 
tionnaires and informa | f 
Буе чер artine staff); and (d) meaning achiev: 
traditional university examinations, tutor-mar 
pee and multiple-choice computer-marked as- 
signments). The implication of the use of educational 
technology generated within an institution by that same 
institution is review —D. E. Anderson. 5 
9918. Hussein, ‘Abadel-Hamid I. (О. Texas) poe 
English for speakers of Arabic: A 
. Dissertation Abstracts 


approach. 
-A), 6683. 
бав) Vol dios, y & Von Zoost, Brenda. (Dal- 
U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) 
th 


роне 

: i 972(Мау), Vol. 
А 1 of Counseling Psychol ‚1 

©) Journal ol Randomly assigned a total of a college 
freshmen to 2 reinforcement conditions (self-admin 
tered or external), and to 2 control groups (no rein- 
forcement or no treatment). The 3. pan grou 
viewed identical videotaped presentations on E eren 
that included exercises, but experim grou a 
in the way in which they could earn back a $10 deposit. 
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For both reinforcement conditions, a significant gain in 
study habits was maintained over a 4-mo follow-up. The 
study was repeated with 19 upperclassmen and 16 
freshmen assigned to the 3 treatment groups. All Ss 
showed significant increases in study habits. However, 
no condition produced a gain in academic performance 
beyond chance. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9920. Katzenberger, Lothar F. (Würzburg U., W. 
Germany) Zur These vom genetischen Primat des 
Ganzen. [On the thesis of genetic dominance of wholes.] 
Zeitschrift far Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycho- 
logie, 1971, Vol. 18(4), 558-573.— Disputes the exclusive 
thesis of whole dominance and suggests a revision 
according to current research findings. It is noted that 
preschoolchildren and beginners are capable of con- 
ceptualizing both wholes and parts. An analytic-syn- 
thetic method for beginning reading instruction is 
recommended, which uses word analysis and synthesis 
from the beginning. (English summary) (32 ref.)—W. J. 


Koppitz. 
9921. Knight, Jeanne J. (U. New Mexico) A com- 
parison of the influence of four different reading 


Programs on children's expressed attitudes toward 
reading. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6104. 

9922. Kock, Reino A. (U. Connecticut) A study of 
free association as a technique to improve t 
writing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6292. 

9923. Lasco, Richard A. (Florida State U.) The effect 
of pacing of instruction on the effectiveness and 
efficiency of an individualized course serving col- 
lege level geology. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6208. 

9924. Leherissey, Barbara L. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of stimulating state epistemic curiosity on 


cational Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Psikhologi- 
problemy programmirovannogo 
obucheniya. [Psychological problems of programmed 
learning.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(May), Vol. 17(3), 
68-83.— Discusses 3 problems of programmed teaching: 
the size of a step or frame, sequence of steps, and 
feedback. Specifically human types of feedback and their 
dimensions (frequency, depth, flexibility) are identified, 
and the necessity for studying their relevance to different 
programmed learning situations is underlined. (English 
summary) (30 ref.)—ZL. Zusne. 
9928. McNamara, Eugene S. (Pennsylvania State U) 
A comparison of the learning behaviors of eighth 
and ninth grade ESCP earth science Students: One 
half experiencing laboratory investigations in the 
indoor environment, the other half experiencing 
laboratory investigations in the outdoor environ- 
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ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6212. 

9929. Metcalf, Richard J. (Florida State U.) A study 
io compare the effectiveness of a programmed 
linguistic spelling kit with traditional methods of 
teaching spelling to functionally illiterate adults in 
Correctional institutions. Disseriarion Abstracts Inter- 
national, \972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6083-6084, 

9930. Mifflen, Sydney C. (Indiana U.) A theoretical 
framework for the study of the relationship between 
teachers’ value systems and their teaching meth- 
ods. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-A), 6812-6813. 

9931. Morrison, Eleanor S. (Michigan State U.) 
Teaching human sexuality: The use of discussion 
groups and teaching aides in a college course. 
Family Coordinator, 1972(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 173-176, 
—Presents reasons for using small peer group interaction 
and ways of utilizing student assistance, with emphasis 
on flexibility of the teaching-learning design. 

9932. Nelson, Terry Е. & Scott, David W. (Kalamazoo 
Coll.) Personalized instruction in educational psy- 
shalop. Michigan Academician, 1972(Win), Vol. 43), 
293-302.—Applied the "Keller System" of personalized 
instruction in a college educational psychology course 
with 70 students. Study guides to the 12 units and 
individually administered and interpreted unit and 
review examinations allowed students to progress in- 
dividually. A purportedly representative group of 49 Ss 
ranked i2 features of the course for contribution 3 
enjoyment and learning. Self-pacing, interaction wit 
instructors, and small steps ranked highest for enjoy- 
ment; study guides, small steps, and frequent tests 
highest for learning. Most Ss made A's by the a P 
grading criteria, and most of the rest made В%. 
Cumulative curves of completion of the 3 review er 
depicted the main problem, student procrastin Aan 
primary focus of discussion in the paper. (17 ref.)—R. D. 
Kahoe. А 

9933. Olson, H. (Florida State U) А ma 
tivariate examination of the effects of Баа 
objectives, knowledge of results, and the assige 
ment of grades on the facilitation of classroo! ? 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6214-6215. : Че) 

9934. Prindeville, Ann С. (U. California, Los Ab 
A program for teaching selected mathem a 
concepts to first-grade children using manipu nio. 
language training and the tutor-tutee relatio K 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 
32(11-А), 6111. Coll. of 

9935. Rentel, Victor M. (Ohio State U., Reading 
Education) Concept formation and reading. is ihe 
World, 1971(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 111-119.—Discusses 10 
nature of concept development and the dimen use in 
higher level conceptualization with respect to ш Оп; 
reading. Several principles are suggested for еа the 
of concepts within the schools: (a). establis! x pha 
correct label for the concept and attribute, (b) oper 
sizing the attributes to be learned, (c) providing Pose 
sequencing of the examples and instances of a and (© 
d) encouraging and guiding student discovery, napp- 

Ses bn t.—5. 
providing for the application of the concep A compat 

9936. Rivell, Jane B. (Florida State U.) 
ative study of the effects of direct ап 


issertation 
teacher behavior on student creativity. Disse” 
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Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6734. 
9937. Romig, James L. (U. Southern БҮ Ап 
evaluation of instruction by student-led discussion 
in the college classroom. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6816. 

9938. Ross, Joel A. & O'Driscoll, JoAnn. (Hofstra U.) 
Long-term retention after use of a free-time con- 
tingency to increase spelling ассигасу. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 75.—Com- 
pared long-term improvement in spelling performance 
under 2 teaching methods: the traditional (new words on 
Monday, drill during the week, test on Friday) and the 
experimental, in which new words were presented on 
Monday with a test each day of the week thereafter. Any 
pupil submitting a perfect paper was given free time 
during spelling test periods for the rest of the week. This 
method had already caused marked improvement in 
weekly scores. For the long-term test, Ss were 20 4th 
graders who were 11 wk. under each teaching method. At 
the beginning of the 11th wk., the 20 most frequently 
misspelled words of the preceding 10 wk. were used as 
the “new” words. Scores on the Friday test of the 
traditionally taught group were compared with Tuesday 
scores of the free-time contingency group, sO that Ss 
Were not given the opportunity to review the experi- 
mentally taught words as they were the traditional ones. 
The improvement of the experimental group was signif- 
ree greater than that of the traditional group 
Md 05). Results suggest that use of a free-time 
M ntingency for teaching spelling produces better accu- 
acy not only on a weekly basis but over the long run as 
well.—A. Barclay. 
dà RAN Scarpino, Frank L. (Pennsylvania State О) А 
ситраг son of self-paced апа paced independent 
fat ly and traditional study In eleventh grade chem- 
y d issertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 

Pa 32(11-A), 6222-6223. 

к. Smith, Chauncey W. (U. Michigan) Confir- 
a^ None and consequence management in pro- 
КУАШ instruction. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

Si Ма); Vol. 32(11-A), 6227-6228. 
eee Smith, Douglas D. (Ohio State U.) A study of 
aru Hi characteristics and computer assisted in- 
pu ction decision making. Dissertation Abstracts 

оа! 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6018-6019. 
aus 2. Stalling, R. B. (Bradley U.) Administering 
ш: апа instructional material by overhead projec- 
50), иш of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(5рг), Vol. 
M26. Thames, Kenneth Н. & Rossiter, Charles M. 
а. U. High School, Milwaukee, Wis.) The 
B d of reading practice with compre: speech 

1 reading rate and listening comprehension. АУ 
n VABRICHUUN Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 20(1), 35-42. 
шеа 46 high school sophomores to read 10 

ative passages over 10 daily sessions, 1 passage/day. 
Tecra qu read while listening to the same passages 
wooded on tape at progressively faster rates (150 
шаш for Ist 2 days, rate increased in 50 wpm 
fecha every other day until a rate of 350 wpm was 
ШЕЙ ); the control group simply read the passages 
oe у. Results showed increased reading rate for the E 
TE measured by the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 

n edition), and no significant differences in 
tenine E ability or comprehension (Brown-Carlson Lis- 

9944 omprehension Test).—Journal. abstract. 
wn dA. Trost, David M. (U. Michigan) Attitudes, 

g fluency, reading achievement: A comparison 
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between 1.Т.А. and T.O. trained children. Dissertation 
dg International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6114- 

9945, Walter, Timothy L. (U. Michigan) Classroom 
management: Intervention by feedback. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6231. 

9946. Weintraub, Samuel; Robinson, Helen M., 
Smith, Helen K., & Plessas, Gus P. (Indiana U.) The 
teaching of reading. Reading Research Quarterly, 
1972(Win), Vol. 7(2), 306-343.—Reviews research pub- 
lished between July 1, 1970-June 30, 1971, including 
categories, €g., status of reading instruction, compara- 
tive studies, early reading, reading readiness, materials, 
corrective and remedial instruction, and teaching-testing. 
Over 80 research reports are summarized.—E. J. Mason. 

9947. Wen, Shih-Sung. (U. Florida) Ап experl- 
mental study of two strategies for modifying impul- 
sivity of children ages eight through eleven. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 


6820-6821. 
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9948. Abel, Kenneth R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Sensiti to workrole-related expectations and 
percelv promotability. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5936-5937. 

9949. Brown, I. D., Batts, V. & McGougan, C. E. 
(Medical Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) The Medical Research ouncll, 
Applied Psychology Unit. Occupational Psychology, 
1970, Vol. 44, 267-279.—Traces the origins of the 
Applied Psychology Unit, established under the Medical 
Research Council in 1944, and sketches its development 
to the present day. Research in a large number of 
important areas is outlined, e.g. environmental and 
task-induced stress, post office studies, tracking control 
skills, car driving, signal detection, and monitoring. (4'/ 
р. ref,)—Journal abstract. : 

9950. Buzzard, R. В. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England Professional registra- 
tion of occupational рѕус! ologists: Separate or 
conjoint? Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 

the ethical and legal implications of 
the lack of professional guidelines to govern practitioners 
3 steps toward some form o 
hose practice has to do 
ople at work are 
ion of a division which will 
quired of occupational 
ory of their 
nstallation of more good 
1 d practical training п hopes of uniting repre- 
hoe different, but related disci lines, to deter- 
mine the requirements of education and training which 
will encourage some cticing diploma or 
_—P. Hertzberg. d 
deran, est Raymond E. d A Eon 
h Div., Tex.) Analys 
Base, Personnel Кезеагс татів, job 
оп of talents and training. 


Е AFHRL Technical Report, 1972(Jan), No. 72-1, 6 
oe Compared 2,222 black and 9,158 nonblack Ist-term 
airmen in 11 career ladders in terms of their work 
assignments, job interests, ant 
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unique contribution of race in accounting for the 
number of tasks assigned and for the average difficulty 
level of tasks performed/unit time was not significant in 
any of the ladders. Race did make a unique contribution 
in predicting an overall job difficulty index in 2 ladders, 
but in each instance this contribution was less than 1%. 
There appeared to be no practical differences in the 
types of assignments given to blacks and nonblacks 
within the 11 ladders investigated. Blacks in the 291X0 
Communications Center and 702X0 Administrative 
ladders reported a higher level of job interest and a 
higher feeling of utilization. These differences were 
significant, but relatively small—Journal abstract. 

9952. Conrad, R. (Medical Research Council, Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Beyond indus- 
trial psychology. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 
44, 281-291.—Discusses the problems and concerns of 
classical industrial psychology, noting the growing 
complexity of technology, the operational consequences 
of new man-machine systems, and its implications for 
psychologists in the fields of industrial and engineering 
Psychology. The contributions of psychologists in a 
situation where the general public are considered to be 
"operatives" in massive technological systems is seen as 
relevant when managers decide that the cost of human 
error is too great. Suggestions for quantifying infor- 
mation on such systems (e.g., telephone and post office 
operations) are included.—P. Hertzberg. 

9953. Dodd, J. H. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England) Privacy and the oc- 
cupational psychologist. Occupational Psychology, 
1970, Vol. 44, 137-140.— Discusses the issue of privacy in 
relation to occupational psychologists on 2 main 
grounds: intrusion and disclosure. Problems encountered 
in the interviewing process are considered with regard to 
obtaining and interpreting references and handling the 
disclosure of personal information. Situations which 
could be damaging to the worker's privacy are examined 
and 2 chief threats are noted: the disclosure of infor- 
mation collected in confidence and the misinterpretation 
of stored information.—P. Hertzberg. 

9954. Frisby, C. B. The development of industrial 
psychology at the NIIP. Occupational Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 44, 3: -50.—Discusses the research and advisory 
work of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
over the past 50 yr. These areas of work are considered 
separately in 3 periods: 1921-1939, 1940-1945, and 

1946-1971. In the Ist time period advisory work included 
(a) investigation in industry and commerce, (b) the study 
of people at their work place by movement and time 
study, (c) consumer psychology, (d) Ist attitude surveys, 
(e) inspection studies, (f) operator training, and (g) 
vocational guidance. Research in that period included 
the areas of vocational guidance, tests, and place of 
employment. In the 2nd time period, the war interrupted 
the Institute's work, but directed attention to mass 
production. In the last time period the channeling of the 
institute's funding and interests into the area of research 
is examined, with brief descriptions of projects, studies, 
and goals which were formulated after World War 
IL—P. Hertzberg. 

9955. Gil'bukh, Y. Z., Kostyuk, A. G., & Loos, V. G. 
(Art Inst., Ukranian Academy of Sciences, Kiev, USSR) 
Problema funktsional'noí muzyki v zarubezhnoi 
posts ox em Joe of Тип опа\ music in 
non-soviet psychology.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(May), 
Vol. 17(3), 162-168.—Reviews American, ма 
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French, German, and Italian research on the behavioral, 
physiological, and attitudinal effects of music on 
workers. (45 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

9956. Hearnshaw, L. S. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
unity of industrial psychology. Occupational Psychol- 
ogy, 1970, Vol. 44, 149-156.—Discusses the thesis that 
failure to recognize the theoretical as well as pragmatic 
unity of industrial psychology springs from a miscon- 
ception which has persisted from the time of Н, 
Munsterberg to the present day. Regarding industrial 
psychology as merely as branch of applied psychology is 
believed to be the basis of misconception. The unity of 
industrial psychology is examined by considering it (a) as 
a study of individual differences; (b) as a subscience of 
general psychology; (c) as a science of behavior at work, 
(4) as a unified theoretical science; and (е) as embracing 
theory, research, and practice. Techniques of vocational 
selection and guidance are discussed as integral parts of 
industrial psychology—P. Hertzberg. f 

9957. Kay, Harry & Warr, Peter. (U. Sheffield, 
England) Some future developments in occupational 
psychology. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 
293-302.—Notes the increasing concern with the quality 
of life which industry offers workers and the concept of 
viewing a day’s work as an integral part of an individ- 
ual’s total life. Occupational psychology is therefore seen 
as being largely at the mercy of outside forces and 
economic influence. Several research problems are 
considered: (a) technology and size, (b) education and 
training, (c) industrial relations, (d) attitudes and their 
measurement, and (e) organizational structure. Another 
feature tending towards the development of a more 
“humanized” psychology is the growth of interest In 
multivariate research paradigms. (37 ref.)—P. дё 

9958. Marriott, В. The Medical Research Council: 
Industrial Psychology Research Group: An outline 
of its history and work to 1958. Occupational Psy- 
chology, 1970, Vol. 44, 253-259.—Reviews the origins, 
aims, and research projects of the Industrial Psycho: 
logical Research Group which was reconstituted in 19 1 
with the aim of advising and assisting “the Medi 
Research Council in promoting scientific investiga m 
into problems of health among workers, inclu Ир, 
occupational and environmental factors in the Causae 
of ill-health and disease, and the relation of methods à i 
conditions of work to the functions and efficiency M 
body and mind; and in making known such results. . i" 
are capable of useful application to practical nee : 
Immediate postwar research was generally E 
with the nature, extent, and causes of satisfaction Eu 
discontent in various types of large industrial er 
zations. Other investigations, mostly after 1953, dcl 
centrated on absence in heavy industry, communica is. 
P adm enal firms, and incentive-payment sys 

tef.)\—P. Hertzberg. A 

9959. Myers, Charles S. Psychology and indu 
Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, ве, 
the evolution of psychology from its roots 1n phil Aio is 
and use of both observational and experimental Mr Я 
to its place among the natural sciences. Co pro- 
Psychology as a systematic study of ünron de appli- 
cesses and their relations to consciousness, t id prac- 
cation of experimental psychological methods ^ main 
tical purposes is examined in regard to uu. dis- 
themes to which psychology can Бе applie idance: 
cussed: fatigue, movement study, vocational gui 
and management.—P. Hertzberg. 
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9960. Nuttall, John. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England) Methods and results in 
occupational psychology. Occupational. Psychology, 
1970, Vol. 44, 123-135.—Discusses ways of designing 
and carrying out projects in occupational psychology 
with the aim of highlighting obvious pitfalls and 
suggesting ways to avoid them. The designs of 4 kinds of 
projects most commonly employed in occupational 
psychology are described: (a) studies aimed at forming 
hypotheses, (b) studies aimed at testing hypotheses, (c) 
studies aimed at solving practical problems, and (d) 
purely descriptive studies. Methods of data collection 
and analysis are discussed, as well as the interpretation 
of results. Open-mindedness and consideration of all 
factors that might affect the data are emphasized. (19 
tef.)—P. Hertzberg. 

9961. Parry, John. The developing role of the 
service psychologist. Occupational Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 44, 245-252.—Reviews the role of psychologists 
employed by Britain’s Ministry of Defense departments, 
stressing research and general trends in chronological 
blocks: (a) 1941-1971, (b) 1948-1951, (c) 1952-1961, and 
(d) 1962-1971. Within the main research areas, devel- 
opments considered include personnel selection, train- 
ing, social research, and human engineering. Increasing 
interaction between the above and other related fields 1s 
noted, and future progress is seen as depending upon 
fostering an understanding of the psychologist's research 
methods and objectives. (28 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

9962. Parry, John B. The psychological adviser’s 
problems. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 
187-193.—Discusses 8 problems of the psychological 
adviser in an industrial setting; these include problems of 
(0 application, (b) responsibility, (c) intelligibility, (d) 

ivided allegiance, (e) anticipation, (f) undue pliancy, (g) 
methodology and subject matter, and (b) popular 
conceptions about psychologists.—P. Hertzberg. 

T 9963. Sergean, R. (London School of Hygiene & 
AT Medicine, England) The Medical Research 
ыл, Industrial Psychology Research Unit 

11967. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 
ТЕЧ 66.—Reports the final 10 yr, activity of the 
ndustrial Psychology Research Unit, noting that it 
reflects the rethinking and reorganization which char- 
need the whole field of behavioral studies in the 
hate 19605 as well as developments concerning the 

(ше of industrial work and the working environment. 
woe гезеагсћ ranged widely over the individual, his task, 
Кы environment, and variables in his wider social 
environment. The interaction between what happens at 
one and what occurs outside the workplace was рош! 
un studies on incentives, overtime, and shiftwork. The 
E. of the research was to contribute to psychologica 
уыш underlying behavior at work, and to modify 
effe „and working surroundings in the interests of 
ber e performance and psychophysiological well- 

"Wee (69 ref.)— P. Hertzberg. A 
Ps d Ukke, Y. V. (Inst. of General & Educational 
protec oe; Moscow, USSR) Problemy psikhologil 
Professii v SShA. [Problems of occupational psychol- 
Vel n the United States.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1972(Jan), 
anal 8(1), 169-180.—Reviews the approaches, concepts, 
A research methods of American psychologists ™ the 

х КОЕ Occupational psychology. (79 ref.)—L. Zusne. 
and 65. Vincent, D. F. Problems of uction 
71-79 UPPly. Occupational Psychology, .1970, Vol. 44, 

'—Describes the problems associated with the 
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construction and application of tests. From pioneer test 
work at the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 5 
essentials for an efficient test are derived: (a) reliability, 
(b) measuring that which it was designed to measure, (c) 
proper administration, (d) lack of previous experience 
with the test on part of Ss, and (e) lack of practice by 
part of the Ss with similar tests. A history of the demand 
and the development of various types of tests is briefly 
described, i.e., industrial tests and the pencil and paper 
test from World War II. Test construction and stan- 
dardization is described and certain safeguards dis- 
cussed, e.g., guarding against incompetent administra- 
tors. Problems related to test sophistication are consid- 
ered.—P. Hertzberg. 

9966. Whiteman, Gilbert L. (Michigan State U.) 
Socialization and social influence: Perceptions of 
the basis for persuasion as related to length of 
group membership. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-А), 7024. 

9967. Wilkens, Paul L. (Ohio State U.) An analysis 
of the attitudinal and behavioral Impact of a human 

. Dissertation. Abstracts 


resource information 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5958-5959. 
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9968. Bodden, Jack L. & Klein, Alan J, (Texas 
Technological U.) Cognitive complexity and appro- 
priate | choice: Another look. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 257- 
258.—Obtained a significant sitive correlation be- 
tween cognitive comp! lexity an: occupational choices in 
which the environment was compatible with S's per- 
sonality coping style. Cognitive complexity level was 
unrelated to Vocational Preference Inventory personality 


type.—Journal abstract. 


9969. Burnham, Paul S. & Hewitt, Benjemie A, (Yale 


U.) Determining vocational characteristics vs. 
Ying membership: A кюр о! та!е со! 
raduates. Journal of Psychology, 1 72(May), Vol. 81(1), 
73-84.—Matriculation and in-college data about 2 
oups of men who were graduated from Yale in the 
1930s were related to their most recent occupation in 
order to determine whether such occupational groups 
might have been identified өн by unique patterns of 
ent characterisitcs. c : 
Ree quantifiable data about. асаба, кн! j 
achievement, extracurricular . cipation, and fami Y 
background. Occupational information. was мън 
from published sources. Engineering, 8 ш, aa 
teaching were found to possess statisti signi i - 
patterns of antecedent. characteristics. fournal sw 


"уло. Cole, ican Coll. Testing Pro- 
, Ni S. (American я 
и Dated A Development Div., Towa City, Іа.) 
measuring the of women. 4 
Research Report, 1972(Mar), No. 49, 12 pe мо 
the structure of women's interests as previo Шу эра 
studies using the SVIB, the Kuder Occupati n 
flands Vocational Preference Invento ni ier- 
the American College Testin, Service Ned eign ol 
^ уѕеѕ both ol the in eee ode 


4 more diverse career options 
available. Q8 ref.)— Journal abstract. 
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9971. Day, Н. I. (York U., Ontario, Canada) Intrinsic 
motivation and vocational choice. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1972(May), Vol. 81(1), 3-6.—96 male and 
female undergraduates completed both the Kuder 
Preference Record (Vocational) and the Ontario Test of 
Intrinsic Motivation. Correlations among subscales of 
the 2 tests suggest that certain vocational interests may 
be intrinsically motivating, while others are attractive 
because of extrinsic gain—Journal summary. 

9972. Frantz, Thomas T. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Reinterpretation of flat SVIB profiles. Journal 
of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 201— 
207.—Proposes a method for rescoring parts of the SVIB 
for clients with flat profiles, who represent a difficult 
counseling problem. This is illustrated within the 
framework of Holland's theory of vocational choice. The 
Occupations and fields of study on the SVIB are 
classified into 1 of Holland's 6 personality-environ- 
mental types. For each type the number of occupations 
and fields checked “dislike” by each of 69 Ss are 
subtracted from the number checked “like,” and mul- 
tiplied by a weight to yield a score for each S on each 
type. The rescoring provides a clearer picture of most Ss’ 
occupational interests and speculative descriptions of 
clients having flat SVIB profiles.—Journal abstract. 

9973. Harvey, David W. (U. Connecticut) The 
validity of Holland’s Vocational Preference Inven- 
tory for adult women. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6129. 

9974. Lancashire, Ruth D. & Cohen, Barbara J. 
(National Inst. of Industrial Psychology, London, Eng- 
land) Developments in vocational guidance. Occu- 
pational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 223-228.— Discusses 
the changes in policies and attitudes in the field of 
vocational guidance, e.g., the change in the function of 
the interview through progress in theories of Occupa- 

tional choice and in counseling psychology. Attempts 
aimed at building up more dynamic descriptions of work 
which reflect the psychological and sociological as well 
as the economic man are described. Accompanying 
increased professionalism, the integration of vocational 
guidance with the areas of education and employment is 
noted. Vocational guidance is seen as part of a 
continuous evaluation starting in school and continuing 
throughout adult life. (35 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

9975. Loadman, William F. (Michigan State U.) A 
comparison of several methods of Scoring the 
Kuder Occupational Interest Survey. Dissertation 
Aa International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6810— 

9976. Schuh, Allen J. & Hakel, Milton D. (California 
State Coll., Hayward) The counselor in organizations: 
A look to the future. Personnel Journal, 1972(Мау), Vol. 
51(5), 354-359.— Discusses the growing role of coun- 
selors as facilitators of individual employee effectiveness. 
Employee turnover caused by an individual's problems 
in the area of interpersonal relations on the job is viewed 
as a critically important factor in recruitment. A new 
lype of staff member—the industrial counselor—is 
suggested to (a) work with the individual and "shape" his 
behavior, (b) to foster the acquisition of decision-making 
skills on the managerial level, and (c) to concentrate on 
job content functions for policy making purposes. His 
guiding philosophy would be behavior modification: 
identifying, recording, and progressively moderating 
problem behaviors affecting job performance. Means of 
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measuring counselor effectiveness are also discussed, (22 
ref.)—R. Hall. 

9977. Vansina, Leopold S. Die Psychologie der 
Beratung. [Psychology of counseling.] Gruppendynamik, 
1971(Mar), No. 1, 12-21.—Examines factors responsible 
for the behavior of the industrial counselor and the 
nature of the counseling process. It is noted that 
counseling occurs in an atmosphere of uncertainty and 
tension which may have various causes, €.g., uncertainty 
about possibilities of extending help to client, limitation 
of information about client's problems, and im ssibility 
of anticipating all consequences of counseling. This 
condition of uncertainty and tension causes defense 
mechanisms to arise in the counselor, which may be 
directed against colleagues for maintenance of profes- 
sional integrity and personal value system. The coun- 
seling process requires identification of the client and his 
problem, examination of the counselor's own interests 
and choice for his strategy of intervention, as well as a 
search for solutions and the introduction of changes. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

9978. White, G. C., Raphael, L. H., & Crinnion, J. 
(Dept. of Employment, London, England) Vocational 
guidance at the Department of Employment: The 
Work of psychologists. Occupational Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 44, 229-236.—Discusses the involvement of psy- 
chologists in the practice and professional support of 
vocational guidance services in Great Britain. ТИ 
include the (a) Youth Employment Service, (b) Industria 
Rehabilitation Service, and (c) Occupational Ош 
Service, all of which are part of Britain’s Department 0 
Employment, the employer of a large number ol 
occupational psychologists —P. Hertzberg. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


fer, 
9979. Buel, William D. (Byron, Harless, Schaffer, 
Reid & Assoc. Inc., Tampa, Fla.) An айеташү 0 
testing. Personnel Journal, 1972(May), Vol. i 
336-341.—Suggests the validated biographical fo 
an alternative to test validation for personnel чай 
An overview of the approach and results of rele 
studies are provided. Coll. 
9980. Hopfe, Manfred W. (Sacramento State ah 
Calif.) Do you really want that new job? Personne 
Journal, 1972(Apr), Vol. 5104), 270-273.— Presents e 
system based on research data allowing an indivi ear 
evaluate the desirability of a new job position. Ж the 
has shown a relationship between leadership (ү erson 
group situation, and leader effectiveness. po task- 
who is able to judge his own leadership pis datà 
oriented or relations-oriented, can make use of. faction. 
and has the best chance of achieving job ж cussed. 
The terms are defined and their application dis 
—R. Hall. te 
9981. Slevin, Dennis P. (U. Pittsburgh, Ота, 
School of Business) The assessment cento r pment. 
through in management appraisal and deve! 255-261. 
Personnel Journal, 1972(Apr), Vol. 5104), hich has 
—Discusses the assessment center concept М 
been developed to handle problems of RI than 
appraisal and development on a much bone d 
individual testing in the conventional Mur settings 
person being assessed is observed in a variety E cussions, 
(e.g, management games, case analyses, , d to note 
interviews), and assessors are specially ШАП КЫЛП, lists 
key examples of specific behaviors on predeter 
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of dimensions. The process results in: (a) a report to top 
management, providing a basis for promotional deci- 
sions; (b) a method of optimally matching an individual 
to the requirements of a specific position; and (c) 
constructive feedback, on an optional basis, to the 
participant. A hypothetical example is presented of a 
typical center schedule. Also discussed are uses as a 
management development tool, benefits, costs, and 
problems.—R. Hall. 


TRAINING 


9982. Buzzard, R. B. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England) Fleld training in oc- 
cupational psychology. Occupational Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 44, 89-94.— Discusses the skills, habits, and abilities 
which the field worker should acquire, with particular 
attention to case study. The importance of considering 
all aspects of research issues (e.g, measurement, de- 
scription) is stressed and illustrated with examples of 
studies in which failure of researchers to look "all around 
oim led to insufficient conclusions.—P. Hertz- 

9983. Christian, Aubry D. (U. Texas) A study of the 
doe of educational game experience upon the 
6 itudes of Job Corps trainees. Dissertation Abstracts 
international, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6286. 

В 9984. Martin, Wayne L. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
ase, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., О.) Tran- 
(оп errors in coded maintenance related 
information: USAF AMRL Technical Report, 197\(Jul), 
m ad 23 p.—Notes that work unit codes are 

ù oughout the military services to identify the items 
nae ipee maintenance is performed. The effect of 
Hos ength (5 vs. 7 characters) and of code manual 
tone (alphabetical vs. standard order of item descrip- 
pai upon code identification and transcription time 
че errors was investigated experimentally. After a 
{к ded degree of task proficiency has been developed, 
ен of time pressure upon performance was 
lish "eet Discrete categories of errors were estab- 
EC l and different rates of development for the 
DEN discrimination processes were identified. 
Maren alphabetical arrangement of item. descriptors 
psi by Ss to have a significant facilitative effect 
at as performance, this effect diminished with training 
m even reversed under the highest level of time 
pos The addition of 2 characters to existing 
n агасіег codes caused only a small increase in errors 
DIM The errors, however, doubled under time 

9985 conditions.—Journal abstract. 

Res 5. McClelland, William A. (Human Resource 
Б pod Organization, Alexandria, Va.) Individualized 
Po and the training of individuals. HumRRO 
one ssional Papers, 1971(Dec), No. 24-71, 8 p.—Reports 
M RE instructional research efforts relating to the 
nese of an individual student's learning and personal 
АЕ haracteristics of individualized instruction (e£. 
ШУ, course objectives, remedial materials, an 
eg. um procedures) administrative constraints 
er ixed time, cost of equipment, and lack of skilled 
he juu training strategies, and goals are discussed. 

provid, STRAT research involves peer instruction and 
Pig for self-pacing, rapid feedback, and practice. 
ject IMPACT is an effort to provide the United 


tai г З 
tes Army with an effective, efficient, and economical 
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9986. Rosenquist, Barbara A. (U. California, Lo 
Angeles) The impact of company training progran 
oon НЫ the уу of the hard-core unem 

. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 
Vol. 32(11-A), 6309. cae 

9987. Thomas, Patricia J. (U.S. Naval Personnel & 
Training Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) The rela 
tionship between Navy Classification test scores 
and final school grades in 98 class “А” schools 
U.S. Naval Personnel & Training Research Laboratory 
Research Report, 1972(Apr), No. 72-22, 69 p. 

9988. Thorni Sylvia D. (U. Illinois) An inves 
tigation of the of instructional objectives 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol 
32(12-A), 6820. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


9989. Cox, David. Organization of repetitive tasks: 
Some shop floor experiments recalled. Occupationa 
Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 81-88.—Examined postwai 
research on the organization of repetitive tasks in 2 
areas; breakdown of tasks and batch size. After a few 
direct experiments on job breakdown and batch size and 
attempts to measure rate of working did not revea 
significant results, a subjective method of interviewins 
operators to obtain their reaction to repetitive work was 
employed. Job studies, with particular attention tc 
factors which might be related to monotony, were alsc 
studied. Results show that different people like different 
types of work. A suggested distinction between work апд 
enjoyment is that the former involves constraint, and the 
more rigid the work situation, the greater the constraint. 
Findings also show that the most preferred jobs are wel 
organized and call for one's full attention or none at all 
Variation in working rate Was discussed in relation to the 
other findings.—P. Hertzberg. Ў 

9990. Kuhn, David С. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effect of stressful work environments on task relatec 


Voprosy И 
— Gave Ss the task of copying words on a I 
containing repeated letters, i6; offering several possible 
ways of performing the task. The experiment was done 
on complex automated equipment permitting the as: 
sessment of the temporal and spatial characteristics о! 
Ss’ performance. In the course of performing the task, al 
Ss acquired à working image of the key field involved 
Eventually the overwhelming majority of Ss selected the 
objectively best way of performing the task. Thi: 
involved a minimum number of keys, minimum number 
of connections between keys, shortest distance connec: 
ting pairs of keys, and shortest total distance betweer 
keys. It was inferred that the performance of the task was 
based on th { an effective working 
effector image of the task. Further generalization: 
concerning the nature and functioning of operative 
images are made. (English summary)—L. diae Е 
9992. Toplis, Ј. W. (National Inst. of In кон 
E ATA sepe Ede 
с stem. Occupati 
work: Оше o а Describes a system of study tt 


e development 0! 


Computer-admini : i 21 ref. 
"UBRO EE instructional system. ( ) но Vol. 44, 95-11 
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help identify factors influencing behavior as well as 
behavior influenced by them, and discusses ways in 
which information may be collected. The system aims to 
include as many as possible of the relevant, independent, 
and assessable factors which bear on general problems, 
e.g, labor turnover. General areas considered are (a) 
situational factors affecting behavior (the organization 
and its environment, management, supervision, and 
trade unions; the work and its environment, hours and 
pay, and personnel and personal procedures); (b) 
individual characteristics affecting behavior (physiolog- 
ical, psychological, and biographical needs and attrib- 
utes); (c) behavior measures and criteria; and (d) sources 
and methods of collecting information (records and 
documents; interview, observation, and measurements). 
(53 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

9993. Weisberg, Paul & Waldrop, Phillip B. (U. 
Alabama) Fixed-interval work habits of Congress. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1972(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 
93-97.—Found that the rate at which Congress passes 
bills during its legislative session exhibits a fixed-interval 
pattern: the rate of passage is extremely low 3-4 mo. 
after commencement followed by a positively. accel- 
erated growth rate that continues until the time of 
adjournment. This scalloped configuration appeared 
uniformly in each of the 8 Congresses sampled, from 
1947-1968, and in both sessions of each Congress. 
—Journal abstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


9994. Balchin, Nigel. Satisfaction in work. Occu- 
pational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 165-173.—Discusses 
the history of industrialism, noting the changing atti- 
tudes from the work ethic following the Industrial 
Revolution to modern industrialism with its 3 great 
developments: increased political power and organiza- 
tion of the worker and the decay of religious faith. The 
developments are seen as influencing the individual’s 
attitudes toward happiness and satisfaction and control 
over his own fate. It is ultimately Suggested that men 
should only work because they want to find the 
satisfaction in the work itself. It is Suggested that those 
factors which distinguish work from pleasure should be 
eliminated. It is proposed that the emotional element, as 
that factor which makes life tewarding for most people, 
be the basis for research in making work enjoyable. The 
aim is a nonworking man, considered to be one whose 
productive efforts give him satisfaction.—P. Hertzberg. 

9995. Burkey, Roy E. (Ohio State U.) Effect of 
discrepancy between expected and actual super- 
visory behavior on worker performance and job 
satisfaction: An empirical study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5939. 

9996. Cram, John M. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Differential need satisfactions of mine 


workers in. northern Canada. Canadian Journal of 


Behavioural Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 135-145. 
—Administered an 18-item adaptation of L. Porter’s (see 
PA, Vol. 36:2LI01P) needs satisfaction questionnaire 
during individual interviews with 228 workers in 5 
geographically isolated mining camps in the Canadian 
sub-Arctic, where turnover is high and apparent satis- 
faction low. Response analysis indicates that (a) a 
consistent hierarchy of need importance existed across 
camps; (b) fulfillment and dissatisfaction of lower needs 
varied with actual camp conditions; (c) high social 
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fulfillment and low dissatisfaction were universal; (d) 
different autonomy perceptions might discriminate 
between managers and rank-and-file workers; and (е) 
low fulfillment and high dissatisfaction in the higher 
order needs of esteem and self-actualization formed 
consistent patterns in each camp, contributing to high 
turnover in northern mines. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract, 

9997. Davies, J. G. What is occupational success? 
Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44 , 195-204, 
—Discusses the problems associated with judging ос- 
cupational success from criteria drawn from real life 
situations: objective and subjective limitations. Various 
kinds of activities which require to be followed up by an 
appraisal of occupational adjustment are described, eg, 
vocational guidance and placement, remedial treatment, 
etc, and differences in viewpoint regarding the assess- 
ment of occupational adjustment are noted. The dis- 
tinction is made between several forms of adjustment 
which appear in systematic studies of the subject; 
Occupational and operational proficiency. A further 
distinction between proficiency, adjustment, and pro- 
gress is followed by a definition of occupational 
happiness and success. Consideration is given to psy- 
сорса irregularities which may influence a worker's 
attitude toward his own performance. A discussion 
relating techniques employed in sociometric studies to à 
more comprehensive appraisal of occupational success 1 
included.—P. Hertzberg. 7 

9998. Davis, J. С. What is occupational succ 
Postscript 1970. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 
221-222. А 0 

9999. Dubin, Robert & Goldman, Daniel R. ( | 
California, Graduate School of Administration, ЖИП) 
Central life interests of American middle man 
and specialists. Journal of Vocational Behavior, Е 
(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 133-141.—For a majority of Se 
dents measured, work was not a central life interest. Н 
work milieu had least centrality for informal 30 a 
relations and most centrality for behaviors es dm 
formal organizational processes and кошоор ES 
formances. Comparisons are drawn with E 6 
industrial workers and Mlplretions lop attach 
work are suggested.—Journal abstract. E i 

10000. Gannon, Martin J. & Reece, B. кеш. р 
Maryland) Personality characteristics, job $ of ihe 
lion, and the four-day week. Proceedine etn 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Т 40-1 
116-120.—Briefly reviews studies оп the 4 ay sieves 
work wk. Evidence suggests that the new ee roduc 
positive results in criteria, e.g., absenteeism Ду: as the 
tivity. However, such results may be short Mechnicians 
novelty of the system ceases. 370 Ковш d a ques- 
employed by a government agency complete the Job 
tionnaire on preference for the 4-day у Description 
Description Index, and the Ghiselli Self- Ssin ‘hel 
Inventory. Great variability was found among associat 
feelings about the beneficial consequences While job 
with the introduction of the 4-day wk. reference 
dissatisfaction was significantly related to map cs were 
for the new system, personality characteris 
not.—Journal abstract. п, 

10001. Goebel, Ronald A., Baum, David R., AH 
William V. (U.S. Air Force Human pec Using а 
Flying Training Div., Williams AFB, АП to predic- 
ground trainer in a job sample approac! L Technical 
ting pilot performance. USAF AFHR 
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Report, 1971(Nov), No. 71-50, 16 p—Documents a novel 
application of the “job sample” approach to screening 
candidates for Air Force undergraduate pilot training. 
The job sample approach consists of obtaining work 
samples during early training or simulating work 
situations prior to training and deriving measures of 
performance for use as predictors of future job success. 2 
specially instrumented and slightly modified Link 
GAT-1 trainers (General Aviation Trainer for single 
engine, propellor driven aircraft) were used to present 
139 incoming students with tracking tasks and aircraft 
maneuvers. Several classes of data, (e.g, tracking meas- 
ures, maneuver measures, GAT-1 instructor pilot grades) 
were generated. Criterion data were check ride grades. 
Findings indicate that (a) the concept of job sampling for 
Screening purposes appears to be valid, (b) the T-41 
continues to predict subsequent performance in jet pilot 
training, and (c) the ground trainer is a useful vehicle for 
predicting pilot success. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10002. Harris, William & O’Hanlon, James F. (Hu- 
man Factors Research, Inc., Goleta, Calif.) A study of 
recovery functions in man. U.S. Army Human Engi- 
neering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1972(Apr), 
No. 10-72, 83 p.—Examined concepts of sustained and 
continuous military operations with respect to relevant 
literature. In particular, the objectives were to predict 
behavioral and biological impairments which might 
result in those operations; and to determine whether the 
period necessary for recovery following à sustained 
operation can be ascertained from the literature. It is 
concluded that those objectives could not be met due to 
inadequate information. Nonetheless, the literature did 
provide data which suggest that certain severe impair- 
Ments may be experienced by soldiers engaging in 
Sustained and continuous operations. It also provid 
guidelines for the design of studies to collect the required 
information. Finally, this review led to a call for serious 
Teevaluation of the current concepts of continuous 
operations. (113 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10003. Kirsch, Barbara A. & Ге Joseph J. 
(Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md.) An 
empirical test of Robert Blauner's ideas on alien- 
ation in work as applied to different type jobs In a 
white-collar setting. Sociology & Social Research, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 56(2), 180-194.—Studied theories relat- 
ing to alienation on the job and feeling of self- 
estrangement in 80 white collar bank workers. Results 
indicate that there are substantial differences 1n the 
degree to which machine operators, clerical personnel, 
and computer programmers experience alienating con- 
ditions and that there are additional differences in the 
degree of self-estrangement experienced. Level of self- 
€strangement was related to (a) lack of control over work 
Processes (powerlessness), (b) performance of narrow 
ess roles due to advanced task specialization (meaning 
essness), and (c) the lack of opportunities for promotion. 

7 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 
1 10004. Macarov, D. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) A 
pet of the two-factor theory of work motivation in an 
Sraeli kibbutz. Proceedings of the Industrial Relations 
rare Association, 1971(Dec), 121-124.—Tested F. 
3 erzberg, B. Mausner, and B. Snyderman's (see РА, Vol. 
4:4849) 2-factor theory of work motivation, Le» that 
satisfactions are related to work while dissatisfactions are 
pod to working conditions. A kibbutz was chosen as 
the study site in order to eliminate possible confounding 
effects due to salary. 219 members of a kibbutz were 
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interviewed as to those things which gave them satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction in their work. The work itself, 
achievement, interpersonal relations, and responsibility 
resulted in more satisfactions than dissatisfactions, while 
the reverse was true for working conditions, While 
results tend to support the 2-factor theory, the same 
factors tended to cause both satisfactions and dissat- 
isfactions. Possible explanations for these results are 
discussed in relation to the nature of kibbutzim.—S. 


Knapp. 

10005. Mace, C. A. Satisfactions in work. Occu- 
pational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 175-185.—Examines 
social factors in human motivation and explores the role 
played by a sense of obligation. The influence of 
authority, sadistic and masochistic tendencies, crisis, and 
emotion are discussed. The primary function of the 
emotional mechanism is seen as ensuring that something 
gets done, while other factors control what gets done. In 
this regard, the role of compensations in motivating man 
to perform a disagreeable task is considered. Effective 
types of motivation, fairly common in the professions 
and in skilled crafts, are discussed. A pattern of 
industrial organization is described, noting (a) variation 
in the manner in which power and responsibility is 
distributed in the working group, and (b) variation in the 
degree of formality of the social arrangement through 
which power and responsibility is allotted. It is believed 
that such social forces in a working group may provide 
the chief untapped sources of industrial motivation and 
that it is best to reach the group through the individual 
rather than vice versa.—P. Hertzberg. 

10006. Mileryan, E. A. (Inst. of Psychology, Kiev, 
USSR) O nadezhnosti operatora v razlichnykh 
rezhimakh raboty. [Operator's reliability under dif- 
ferent work conditions.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 17(4), 60-68.—Screened 198 applicants to an 
aviation school, using as criterion their performance on a 
tracking task under stress conditions. After Ss were 
familiarized with the tracking device and 5 test trials 
under optimum conditions, 5 additional trials were given 
in which deviations from the track beyond certain limits 
were punished by painful electric shocks, and a severe 
time limit was imposed. Reliability coefficients were 
computed between performance indices under normal 
and stress conditions. The distribution of performance 
scores was symmetric, with 40.1% of Ss showing little 
ing deterioration, and 30.8% showing 


D dies е dre under stress. The distri- 


difficulty index of a manm 
operator of a giv li 
system of the appropri 
reliable and el Рене Ш ія 
аии Winifred. A technique for sur- 
veying emplo ' opinions and attitudes. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 151-164. Discusses Br 
need, techniques, and benefits of employee attitude an 


ini are conducted by means of 
opie al iat ios. and reported to the senior 


confidential interviews x the 
imi teps aimed at gaining con- 
mE e i 3 within all ranks of the 


fidence and t 
i and methods for encouraging 
яе ош elaborated. Techniques for 


rviews (e.g according to employee ran 
and subject matter) are suggested. The satisfaction of 


menm T. 
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‘airing feelings” for Psychologist, management, and 
vorkers alike is noted, and Suggestions include prompt 
ction on grievances revealed in interviews.—P. Hertz- 


"E 0008. Reeves, Joan W. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
england) What is occu а! success? Occupa- 
ional Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 213-217.—Reviews 
ticles by J. G. Davies and M. В. Stott (see PA, Vol. 
8:Issue 5) presenting criticism and commentaries. 
Davies's distinctive contribution is noted in his desire to 
viden the range of those who might reasonably be asked 
or opinions on another's working performance. Stott's 
istinctive contribution is considered to be her proposal 
hat occupational success should be replaced by 5 terms: 
ccupational progress, competence, satisfaction, fitness, 
nd adjustment.—P. Hertzberg. 

10009. Reeves, Joan W. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
gland) What is occupational success? Postscript 
970. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 219-220. 

10010. Robertson, David W. (U.S. Naval Personnel & 
raining Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Source 
locuments for the automated enlisted Performance 
valuation system. U.S. Naval Personnel & Training 
esearch Laboratory Research Memorandum, 1972(Mar), 
RM 72-10, 34 p.—Discusses conceptual and meth- 
dological approaches employed in research on im- 
roving the United States Navy performance evaluation 
ystem, including: selection and definition of items, 
“lative vs. absolute marking scales, behavioral anchor 
iethodology, and statistical standardization of evalu- 
tion marks. The “modal anchor" method which em- 
loys numerous means for orienting the rater to mark the 
verage (ie. “typical”) ratee in the middle of the 
arking scale is described.—Journal abstract. 

10011. Robertson, David W., James, Jim, & Royle, 
larjorie H. (U.S. Naval Personnel & Training Research 
ab. San Diego, Calif.) Feasibility of computer- 
enerated data displays in the automated per- 
гтапсе evaluation system. U.S. Naval Personnel & 
raining Research Laboratory Research Report, 1972 
\рг), Vol. SRR 72-20, 24 p.— Presents 4 formats and 
ita sets which demonstrate the feasibility and utility of 
?mputer-generated displays of performance evaluation 
ма. Data from an automated United States Navy 
raluation report were electronically processed for the 
tal Navy chief petty officer population and sorted by 
1it-command. Unit averages and frequency distribu- 
ons were then computed. The data displays generated 

cluded (a) identification of units submitting inflated 
arks, (b) histograms for all units submitting 4 or more 
aluation reports, and (c) statistically standardized 
arks for individual candidates for advancement. It is 
ncluded that automation of the evaluation system 
ovides new capabilities, ranging from simply Screening 
е population for men with extremely high or low marks 
rough quick-response statistical adjustment and dis- 
ay of marks. Computer-generated data displays dem- 
strate the feasibility and usefulness of the automated 
stem both in making Specific personnel selection 
cisions and in monitoring performance evaluation 
тав, ЧЕ уйла} abstract. 

е yle, Marjorie H., James, Jim, & Robertson, 
avid W. (U.S. Naval Personnel & Training Research 
ib., San Diego, Calif.) Situational factors in Navy 
ete eens MUN, U.S. Naval Per- 

raining Researc. boratory Technical Bulleti 
"72(Mar), STB 72-8, 56 PePhivestigaled the ашина 
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of certain situational differences in enlisted performance 
evaluation: size of command, rank of commanding 
officer, location and deployment, type-command, time- 
on-board, and job specialty by deployment and type- 
command. The data were taken from 30,000 perform- 
ance evaluation forms. Some significant, although 
usually small, differences were found at the lower pay 
grades, while fewer were found at the higher pay grades, 
The insensitivity of the form to differences between 
superior and typical performance at the higher pay 
grades, where advancement opportunity is quite keen, 
seems likely to result in inequities; the smallest units 
tended to assign the highest marks; deploying units had 
lower marks than shore units with exceptions for some 
ratings; and marks increased with the length of time 
ratte was assigned to a unit. Although only about 1-5% 
of the variation was found to be accountable by each 
situational factor analyzed separately, the aggregate 
from all factors could be substantially higher—Journal 
NC Sawhney, Shiv L. (New York U., Graduate 

10013. ‚ Shiv L. (New York U., Gra 
School of Business Administration) Age and motiva- 
tion: A pilot study of the motivational requirements 
of senior industrial goods salesmen of seven 
Eastern companies. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5953. 

10014. Scott, Richard D. (California State Coll., Pa.) 
Job ex : An important factor in labor turn- 
Over. Personnel Journal, 1972(May), Vol. 51(5), 360- 
363.—Discusses the inequity between information 
prospective employee supplies to a company vs. o 
information the employer gives to the applicant. Frus 
tration and disillusionment based on unrealistic oma 
tations about a position are viewed as a frequent cause 0 
early termination. Better initial orientation, either bi 
an extensive job interview or in other ways, is advocat i 

10015. Stott, M. B. What is occupational uo d 
Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 205-212 r 
cusses concepts of success from the viewpoint О hz 
employer (quantity and quality of output), the onal) 
(attainment of a goal, whether economic or emotion 2i 
and the industrial psychologist (definition дереп UE 
particular problem studied). It is argued tha E 
vocational advisor does not necessarily regard Ro 
synonymous with adjustment or material or emo ah 
satisfaction. Success and happiness are distingue 
from each other and discussion centers on feed if 
ponent of occupational success which is ас pare 
terms of occupational progress, competence, satis satin 
fitness, and adjustment. It is suggested the term БЕШ 
cess” has acquired too many meanings to continue cod 
meaningful and it should be discontinued in psy 
logical discussion.—P. Hertzberg. Ў id J. (U. 

10016. Taylor, Kenneth E. & Weiss, Davi ination 
Minnesota) Prediction of individual job term nical 
from measured job satisfaction and biograP Vol. 
data. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Ар no: 
2(2), 123-132.—Administered the Minnesota Stt 
tion Questionnaire (MSQ) to a group of 475 EA à 
of a discount store chain at the same rs seio 
biographical inventory was collected. After a P he 
yr, personnel records indicated about ur Ond fo 
employees had terminated. Those who left S Q scales 
be significantly less satisfied on 10 of the 27 M: ; 
and differed from those who stayed on 3 cdam 
biographical items. Several discriminant func of bio- 
predict termination were developed using sets 
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graphical data alone, the MSQ scales alone, and both 
sets of predictors in combination. The MSQ scales alone 
resulted in the greatest improvement in the hit rate for 
predicting those who leave in the cross-validation 
group.—Journal abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


10017. Athanassiades, John C. (New York U., Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration) Distortion of 
upward communication as a function of a subor- 
dinate's security level, his achievement motive, and 
organizational authority-structure. Dissertation Ab- 
LN International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 5937- 

10018. Cangemi, Joseph P. (Western Kentucky U.) 
Effectos de un curso de relaciones humanas y 
actitud posterior de un grupo de supervisores de 
empresa, en Venezuela. [Effects of a human relations 
course and later attitudes of a group of company 
supervisors in Venezuela.) Revista de Psicología General y 
Aplicada, 1971(Nov), Vol. 26(113), 849-851.—6 mo, after 
having completed a company human relations course, 
people of supervisory level were asked to complete à 
questionnaire regarding the value of the course and its 
effects in changing their behavior. The answers indicated 
a very favorable reaction to the course,—W. B. Haslam. 

10019. DuBrin, Andrew J. (Rochester Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Coll. of Business) The practice of managerial 
psychology: Concepts and methods for manager 
and organization development. New York, N.Y.: 
Pergamon Press, 1972. xv, 326 p. $11.50. 

10020. Esbeck, Edward S. (Case Western Reserve UJ) 
Organizational change: An Inquiry into interdepen- 
dence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-A), 7085. 
^ 10021. Gates, Thomas J. (Rutgers State U.) Change 
n selected personality variables of high ranking 
federal executives during a residential executive 
training program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6196. 

10022. Kraut, Allen I, (IBM World Trade Corp., New 
York, N.Y.) A hard look at management assessment 
Centers and their future. Personnel Journal, 1972(May). 

ol 51(5), 317-326.—Reviews questions about and 
objections to this method of managerial selection, e.g.. 
validity, acceptability, ethics, impact on careers, an 
potential of centers for furthering management devel- 
opment, It is concluded that the method is valid, that 
adverse effects are unlikely, and that the assessment 
renter techniques probably will be extended and expan- 
ed.—P, L. Crawford. 3 
я 10023. Mars, David. (О. Southern California, School 
of Public Administration) The role of the middle 
manager in nurturing creativity. Journal of Creative 
о, 1971, Vol. 5(4), 270-278.—Disousses the need 
Ог creativity at the social and organizational levels. The 
Tesponsibilities of organizational leaders in the encour- 
aging and maintaining of creativity are outlined. The 
Tesponsibilities of the middle manager to his superiors, 

15 peers, and his employees аге considered as an integr: 
Part in establishing an environment conducive to 
creativity. It is suggested that the middle manager can (a) 
onsult the literature on creativity, (b) take courses on 
creativity and problem solving, and (с) utilize the 

Tainstorming" technique,—S. Knapp. 

10024. McFarland, D, E. (Ed. Personnel man- 
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agement: Selected readings. Harmondsworth, Eng- 
land: Penguin, 1971. 407 p. $3.95(paper). 

10025, Schein, Virginia E. (Life Office Management 
Assn., New York, N.Y.) Fair employment of women 
through nnel research. Personnel Journal, 1972 
(May), Vol. 51(5), 330-335 —Analyzes the problems 
which prevent employment of more women in mana- 
gerial positions, It is asserted that an understanding of 
the different ideas and values to which men and women 
have been exposed, and of the conflicts experienced by 
women operating in a masculine dominated. environ- 
ment, are needed. Personnel research into the psycho- 
logical and sociological roadblocks to the full utilization 
of woman-power can play a significant role in deter- 
mining how best to construct an action program to 
facilitate employment equality for women. (22 ref.)—P. 
L. Crawford, 

10026. Stinson, John E. & Hellebrandt, E. Т. (Ohio 
U.) Group cohesiveness, productivity, and strength 
of formal leadership. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 87(1), 99-105.—Used college seniors 
participating in a management simulation for 8 wk, to 
investigate the relationship between group cohesiveness 
and productivity. Ss were randomly assigned to simu- 
lation companies and 1 S from each company was 
randomly selected and appointed president. No rela- 
tionship was found between cohesiveness and produc- 
tivity in routine operations, Under conditions of strong 
formal leadership, there was а significant relationship 
between cohesiveness and perceived productivity, but no 
relationship between cohesiveness and actual produc- 
tivity—Author abstract. 

10027, Veiga, John F. (Kent State U.) A behavioral 
model of middle-manager career mobility: An em- 
pirical analysis. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5956. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


10028. Barnes, John А. (U.S, Army Aberdeen Re- 
search & Development Center, Human Engineering 
Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Analysis of 
ovements during helicopter flight. U.S. 


ilot’s eye m i 
icd a n Engineering Laboratories Technical Mem- 
orandum, 1972 (Apr), No. 11-72, 128 p.—Analyzed eye 


from the 21 maneuvers flown during а 


study on tactical utility helicopter information transfer to 


determine the scanning patterns, link 
and dwell fractions. These data an 


t. 
аад. Khrunoy, E. V» Chekirda, I. F., & Kolosov, I. A. 


kosmonavtov na samoletakh-labor- 
bis sega usloviyakh nevesemosti К. trudovol 
deyalel'nosti v Kosmose. {Astronaut training in air- 
plane laboratories under weightless conditions, in prep- 
aration for work activity In outer space.] Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1971(Sep), Vol. 17(5), 30-37.—Analyzes 
from the engineering psychology standpoint the acon 
mulated experimental evidence on the performance К 
astronauts in simulated outer space к ы : 
i i ives. 
nas daptation to the space environment is 


ckups during power 
the astronauts а 
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analyzed systematically. A classification of tasks to be 
performed under conditions of weightlessness is sug- 
gested. Guidelines for the preparation of a training 
course for astronauts, and for evaluating the compati- 
bility of spaceship characteristics with the characteristics 
of astronaut performance, are furnished. The various 
tasks performed by astronauts are ranked in terms of 
reliability and the conditions affecting performance 
reliability are analyzed. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


10030. Anderson, Rolph E. (U. Florida) Consumer 
dissatisfaction: The effect of disconfirmed expec- 
tancy on perceived product performance. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 
5937. 

10031. Ehrenberg, A. S. C. & Pyatt, F. С. (Eds.). 
(London Graduate School of Business Studies, England) 
Consumer behaviour: Selected readings. Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin, 1971. 380 p. $3.95(paper). 

10032. Hendon, Donald W. (U. Texas) Predicting the 
effects of advertising messages as measured by 
Sta "n inition" scores: An analysis of the 
quantifiable mechanical and content elements in 
outdoor posters. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5946-5947. 

10033. Herberger, Roy A. (U. Colorado) The impact 
of concern for ecological factors on consumer 
attitudes and buying behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-A), 6608. 

10034. Kay, Herbert. (Herbert Kay Research, Inc., 
Montclair, N.J. Do we really know the effects of 
using “fear” appeals? Journal of Marketing, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 55-57.—Raises methodological ques- 
tions of general relevance about recent attitudinal 
change research on the effect of fear appeals in 
marketing. These include (a) the difficulty of comparing 
the size of attitudinal shift between those initially 
opposed to the message and those initially in favor; (b) 
the problem of determining what meaning to attach to 
the midpoint of a semantic differential scale; (c) the issue 
of a satisfactory definition of fear; and (d) problems of 
combining different measures of attitude change, par- 
ticularly when these are associated with contradictory 
findings within the same study.—R. Shepps. 

10035. Ripley, Theresa M. (U. Oregon) Discrimi- 
nation against women professionals in a male- 
dominated profession by women consumers. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 


A), 6219. 
10036. Saporta, Bertrand. (U. Bordeaux, France) 
Principaux éléments d'une approche interdisci- 


plinaire des comportements d'achat. [Principal ele- 
ments of an interdisciplinary approach to purchasing 
behavior.] Revue Française du Marketing, 1970, Vol. 
36(3), 59—74.—Suggests that adequate understanding of 
consumer purchasing behavior is not possible with the 
concepts of traditional microeconomic analysis, e.g., 
maximizing utility. The contributions of other disciplines 
to the study of individual consumer behavior are 
suggested, and motivation and learning are discussed 
from a behaviorist perspective. The role of attitudes is 
stressed, particularly as they relate to the mechanism of 
selective perception. Group influences are also consid- 
oe important at a number of different levels. Given the 
агре number of components of consumer behavior, it 
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would be useful to develop comprehensive models that 
incorporate the relevant factors. The models of J. 
Howard and J. Engel are briefly summarized and 
critiqued. It is suggested that future models attempt to 
integrate a model of the sort proposed by Engel with 
traditional economic laws.—R. L. Cook. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


10037. Lin'kova, N. P. (Inst. of General & Educa- 
tional Psychology, Moscow, USSR) Sposobnosti К 
tekhnicheskomu Kkonstruirovaniyu. [Technical con- 
struction abilities.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 1971(May), Vol. 
17(3), 97-111.—Discusses the cognitive processes in- 
volved in solving technical design problems. The com- 
plexity of design of mechanical devices places changing 
demands on the designer in the course of the designing 
process; therefore, the structure of mechanical and 
construction abilities must be mobile and dynamic, All 
cognitive processes play a role, but not in their entirety. 
Aspects of cognitive processes, as they enter into the 
makeup of special abilities, interact. It is concluded that 
the study of construction abilities must be conducted 
with tasks containing all of the components of the work 
activity which the tasks are being designed to measure. 
Logic and spatial ability are necessary for solving design 
problems. À well developed ability to reason logically 
and to organize one's thinking must guide imagination 
and visualization. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

10038. Thorburn, David E. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., 0.) 
Centrifuge validation of a tactile **g-limit"" warning 
device. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1971(Jul), Б 
71-80, 13 p.—Evaluated the effectiveness of à tace 
pulsating, warning signal under g-load conditions. i 
were required to respond to the signal in their anti-£ б 
while under 2, 5, and 6.5 g by pulling a trigger ОП t Кү 
control stick. The frequency of the pulsating signal tet 
either 1.5, 2.5, or 4 Hz. Each of the 12 Ss received eac 2 
the pulse frequencies at each G level according у К 
completely randomized schedule. Trials where no signa 


occurred were also included. Ss performed а Т” 
pursuit tracking task on each trial. The tactile 2- ling 


warning pulse proved to be a very effective signa 
device. Not 1 warning signal at any frequenty. 
missed by any Ss. 1 S even reported feeling ae ben 
after he had blacked out which points out the d d 
advantage of a tactile warning in not requiring vis m 
even audio attention. No S reported feeling à ЕЛ itio i 
trial when no signal was given. Over all g-load con 
tested, a pulse rate of 2.5 Hz was optimum.— 
abstract. 0- 
10039. Zavalova, N. D., Lomov, В. Е, & Pa 
marenko, V. A. Printsip aktivnogo operator? ioma- 
predelenie funktsii mezhdu chelovekom i Pibution 
tom. [The active operator principle and the dis Voprosy 
of functions between man and machine. es the 
Psikhologii, 1971(May), Vol. 17(3), 3-12 — ATB ie the 
need, in designing automated systems, to Pi tion 0 
human operator with an optimum distri! Шао іл 
functions between man and machine. 2 007 
approaches to man-machine design are de s 
the design proceeds from machine to тап, d A 
considered a specific functional link in the sys k activity 
other man is considered the originator of ЖО ШУ, 
and the design proceeds from man to mac role in 
importance of the human operator's active 


was 
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man-machine system is emphasized, and designing the 
operator’s activity with the principle of the active 
operator in mind is considered to be the main problem of 
engineering psychology. The principle is illustrated with 
a discussion of studies of pilot-airplane landing systems. 
(English summary)—L. Zusne. 


Displays & Controls 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


10040. Cleland, E. A. & Kirkham, Richard. (Flinders 
U. South Australia, Bedford Park) The relative in- 
volvement of young drivers in traffic accidents. 
Research Reports, University of Western Australia, 1971 
(Aug), No. 2, 35 p.—Examined accident statistics in 
Australia for different age and sex groups of drivers in 
terms of the quantity and quality of “exposure.” 
Exposure” was estimated from a survey of the driving 
of a sample of 1,437 West Australian drivers. The 
Telationship between age and accident responsibility per 
miles driven was shown to be U-shaped with young and 
old drivers having the greatest responsibility. Young 
male drivers were the largest contributors to the gross 
accident statistics, and their high accident involvement 
could not be accounted for in terms of any differential 
quantity or quality of their “exposure” to road accidents. 
Tt is concluded that any alternative to the proposition 
that young male drivers constitute a high risk group is 
untenable.—Journal abstract. 
10041. Hale, A. R. & Hale M. (National Inst. of 
Industrial Psychology, London, England) Accidents in 
f spective. Occupational Psychology, 1970, Vol. 44, 
DD 2l- Reviews past accident research, pointing out 
areas which have bred misconceptions: accident 
Proneness and unicausality. A model of the accident 
us is presented which could provide a more fruit 
asis for future work as well as an explanation of past 
porch results. The model is in the form of a closed 
loop for handling information, with the S as the 
information channel perceiving, processing, and acting 
Upon the situation which is thus changed for his later 
Perception. Man and the situation, both past an 
present, interact at all stages. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
© 10042. Harano, Richard M. & Peck, Raymond c. 
Enc of.Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, Calif.) The 
Bor cliveness of a uniform traffic school curriculum 
1972 e ligent drivers. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 
Di (Mar), Vol. 4(1), 13-45.—Analyzed driving records 
us questionnaire responses of 3,544 male and 568 
Ren’ traffic violators 1 yr. after assignment to a 
iform traffic school curriculum or the customary fine. 
characteristics associated with maximum treatment 
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effectivenss for males are outlined. No significant effects 
were found for the females, and Treatment X Sex 
interaction was insignificant. (20 ref.) 

10043. Varlashkin V. P. & Maizel’, N. I. 
Psikhologicheskie osobennosti raboty voditelya na 
gornykh dorogakh. [Psychological features of a driver's 

erformance on mountain roads.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 17(4), 69-76.—Drivers’ behavior on 
mountain roads was observed unobtrusively, interviews 
were conducted, questionnaire information was ob- 
tained, and eye movements were filmed. 2 factors affect 
the mental state of the driver: the speed at which he 
acquires information about driving conditions, and 
emotional tension caused by objects that suggest danger. 
Eye movements indicate that attention is differently 
distributed among the features of the road depending on 
whether the road curves around a hill or a ravine, or 
winds up and down. Different types of barriers along the 
side of the road are perceived differently: posts, markers, 
and borders are perceived as unsafe, leading to reduced 
speed and greater distance between the vehicle and the 
side of the road. Guard rails and walls are perceived as 
safe. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

10044. Yanowitch, Robert E., Mohler, Stanley R., & 
Nichols, E. A. (FAA, Office of Aviation Medicine, 
Washington, D.C.) The psychosocial reconstruction 
inventory: A postdictal instrument in aircraft acci- 
dent investigation. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1972(Jan), No. 72-2, 5 p.—Developed an inven- 
tory of personal information to obtain a retrospective 
lifestyle profile of the pilots-in-command of 12 fatal 
general aviation accidents. Interviews were conducted 
with family members and close associates of the 
deceased pilots. 3 examples from the 12 accident cases 
are presented; in each example, a clearer understanding 
hodynamic cause of the accident emerges. 


& Kirkham, Richard. (U. 
The effectiveness of 


arch Reports, Western Australia, 1971 
Gab, No! | 12 p.—Measured the speeds of a large 
number of cars in 3 locations 2 days before and after 


mphometer traps 
wee apprehended and lw these percentages were 


to about 50 and 8 1 ite th 
dem ie methodological difficulties inherent in this 
kind of study, results indicate ап immediate and 
significant reduction in general traffic speed following 
police intervention.—Journal abstract. 
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16, 9140, 9200, 9438, pm 9986, 10003 
Allergy (SEE Illness, ‘Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Alternation (SEE Learning/ Маге, Learning, 

Rat/Maze Learning in, Laterality) 

Altruism (SEE Value Values, Interpersonal 


БООНУ (ЗЕЕ М ningfulness, Information) 
American (chological “association (SEE Or- 


ganizal tions) 
Ашу е (SEE Antidepressant Drugs) 
АЕ 8444, 8554, 8563, 8575, 9539 
Апра, 8513, 8522, 8525, 8549, 8550, 
es SEE Probl т, Solving) 
lem 
Anal & : (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
(see also Statistics) 


8041, 8075, 8079, 8092, 8094, 8098, 8106, 
9500 


8762, 
Anchor Effect & Anchoring (SEE Perception, 
Localization, the various senses) 
(SEE Aggression, Hostility, Emotion, 


fect) 
on dy (see also Sexual Behavior- 
Brix Anak Compar- 
one pieds 


Amante (rs alee Bird, Cat, Chicken, Dog, 
Fish, Frog, Insect, Monkey, Mouse, Pigeon, 
Rabbit, Rat) 

8052, 8389, 8403, 8416, 8430, 8479, 8490, 

dy 8526, 8555, 8591, 8592, 8594, 8600, 

1, 8607, 8620, 8623, 8631, 8641, 8650, 

pos 8710, 8711, 8712, 8717, 8720, 8724 
Anomie (SEE Alienation) 

Anorexia (SEE Emotional Disturbance, Food 


mw 
E Respiration) 
Anthropology (SE! Mose om 


$519. 9259 9239, 93. A pm д 9337 97 5435 P d 


iren 5! EE кчө, Religion) 
Antisocial Behavior (see also А, п, Be- 
havior Disorder, Crime & Criminals, De- 
linquency/Juvenile) 
as 9397, 9403, 9404, 9420, 9538, 9599, 


(see also Fear, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
8228, 8279, 8378, 8837, 8935, 9099, 
9135, 9145, 9151, 9168, 9180, 9200, 9201, 
9268, 9303, 9308, 9313, 9318, 9322, 9352, 
9377, 9487, 9591, о, 9727, 9732, 9787, 
9793, 9862, 9924, 9990 
Anxiety/School (SEE Anxiety, School Ad- 
justment, Test Anxiety) 
Аа (SEE Attitude, Émotion) 
(SEE Speech/Defective, Reading De- 
ficiency) 


Apparatus 
8117, 8118, 8119, 8120, 8122, 8158, 8237, 
8354, 8801, 9102, 9371, 9942 


pparatus-Animal 
8121, 8603 
Apparent Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Movement (SEE Gestalt Psychology, 
isual Perception) 
Арыш (SEE Food Intake) 
Avoidance (SEE Conflict, Avoid- 
ance Behavior) 
Approval (SEE Acceptance, Social Approval) 
Aptitude (SEE Ability, Test/ Aptitude) 
Archimedes $ (SEE Illusion) 
Arctic (SEE Environment 
Arithmetic (SEE Curriculum, Mathematics) 
Arms Control (SEE International Relations, 


Law) 
Army (SEE Military, Personnel/Mili 
Arousal (see also Attention, a phe 


alography) 
8124, 8146, 8226, 8227, 8232, 8318, 8375, 
8428, 8447, 8462, 8531, 8542, 8574, 8612, 
8983, 8986, 9045, 9048, 9053, 9327 
Art (SEE Aesthetics, Creativity, Drawing, Lit- 
erature, Music) 
(SEE Cardiovascular Disor- 


Articulation (SEE Warm Verbal Behavior) 
Ascendance-Submission (SEE Dominance) 
Aspiration & Aspiration a (see also Expec- 
tation, Achievement Motivation) 
8360, 8975, 9011, 9483, 9662, 9735, 9811 
‘Assimilation (SEE ‘Adjustment/Personal '& So- 
cial, Culture) 
Association 


nae D рр, 8306, 
8313, 8348, 9922 


Hr $255 8 8270, 8274, 8278, 8292, 8294, 


8773, pur 2, 9457 
Organizations) 
Asthma (SEE 
A s (SEE Шен. екин uel 


tol 
Athletics (SEE Eduenton Physical, Recrea- 


Ades (see also Arousal) 
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8117, 8181, 8235, 8236, 8237, 8239, 8240, 
8241, 8253, 8264, 8276, 8286, 8311, 8329. 
8377, 8403, 8414, 8417, 8447, 8470, 8639, 
9101, 9531, 9567, 9638, 9649, 9680, 9859, 
9888, 9943, 9989, 10038 
Attitude (see also next headings, Opinion, 
Prejudice, Social Perception, Stereotype, 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality) 
8108, 8128, 8297, 8468, 8754, 8842, 8867, 
8908, 8929, 8961, 8967, 8968, 8970, 8973, 
8974, 8976, 8977, 8987, 8991, 9017, 9033, 
9042, 9061, 9079, 9081, 9083, 9086, 9088, 
9094, 9127, 9158, 9171, 9232, 9284, 9312, 
9393, 9398, 9411, 9425, 9495, 9500, 9561, 
9599, 9753, 9838, 9862, 9957, 9967, 9983, 
10031, 10036 


Attitude or 
8958, 8967, 8968, 8977, 8978, 8980, 8981, 
8982, 8983, 8984, 8985, 8986, 9004, 9057, 
ei 9061, 9155, 9172, 9636, 9670, 10033, 


лжет Measurement 
8867, 8906, 8964, 8965, 8969, 9091, 9627, 
9631, 9957, 10007 
Attitude Toward Mental Illness & Mental Re- 
tardation 


9555 
Attitude/Student (see also Student/College— 
Attitudes) 
8923, 9624, 9627, A 9632, LO 
9634, 9637, 9642, 9643, 9648, 9660, 9668, 
9670, 9693, 9728, 9804, 9844, 9866, 9870, 
9874, 9878, 9921, 9939, 9944 
Attraction. мазе ERE. Interpersonal Attraction) 
EE Communication) 
Seizure (SEE Audition, Nervous 


tem/ Disorder of) 
n (see also next. — Deafness & 
Bering.) eta Бап. Ear, Intersensory Pro- 


cesses, M. Perception) 
8120, 8125, Xi TE 8130, 8188, 8189, 8190, 
8191, 8197, 8276, 8286, 8300, 8402, 8472, 
8474, 8573, 8605, 8738, 8748, 8749, 8829, 
9551, 9854, 9859 
Auditory Cortex & Projection Area (SEE Ce- 
di ы так (SEE Deaf; н 
Auditory ness сагїп 
Disorder) 4 


Discrimination (sec also Audition) 
8192, 8193, 8196, 8201, 8211, 8237, 8580, 
8761, 8801, 9722, 9723 
Measurement (see also Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 
8196, 9557, 9673 


Auditory Perception 
8130, 8140, 8167, 8193, 8194, 8195, 8196, 
8197, 8198, 8199, 8200, 8202, 8203, 8209, 
8235, 8328, 8448, 8641, 8845, 9106, 9109, 
9496, 9505, 9510, 9568, 9673, 9815 
Auditory Thresholds (SEE Auditory Percep- 
tion, Auditory coe 
Authoritarianism (see also Conformity) 
9016, 9075, 9156, 9398, 9760, 9765 
Authority (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal In- 
о» Law, Management, Social Influ- 


се) 
Autism, (SEE Fantasy, Schizophrenia/Child- 


) 
Autokinetic Effect (SEE оной, Gestalt Psy- 
chology, My Perception) 
Automation & Automata ма (SEE Computer, In- 
dustrial DE 
Automobile SUM. EE шы) 
Autonomic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
<a 
y C dency) 
Aversion & Aversiveness A 
8451, 9312, 9377, 9469 
Therapy (SEE Behavior Therapy) 


‚ 10001, 10006, 10028, 10029, 


Avoidance Behavior (see st Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learnin; 
8234, 8263, 8506, 86 о" 

=" Learning (SEE Learning/Avoid- 
ance) 


Awareness (sce also Arousal, Attenti 
scious States) 
8260, 8979, 9486, 9643, 9748, 9 


Balance (SEE Somesthesia) 
Barbiturate (SEE Drugs) 
Basal Metabolic Rate (SEE Metal 
Battered Child Syndrome (SEE 
Behavior (sce also next headings, 
Behavior in, Social Behavior/An 
cial Behavior/Human) 
8243, 8591, 8883, 8952, 9251, 9 
Behavior-Animals 
8599, 8628 
Behavior. Disorder 
Behavior Problems (see also Child} 
havior Problems in) 
9310, 9374, 9637, 9914 
Behavior Therapy 
8282, 8746, 8863, 8894, 9251, 9 
9304, 9305, 9306, 9307, 9308, 9 
9311, 9312, 9313, 9314, 9315, 9316 
9318, 9319, 9320, 9322, 9323, 9 
„ 9347, 9349, 9377, 9 
3, 9515, 9550, 9569, 9578) 
Ree 9655, 9938 


Behavioral Scie 
8046, 8056, "$990, 9108, 9262 
Behaviorism (SEE Behavior, Psycho 


Experiments) 
, 9086 
Bibliographies 
8046, 8072, 8073, 8901, 8977 
— (SEE Language, 


Binet P at (SEE Mene 

Bioche: see also Hormone, 
8072, r^» 8425, 8427, 8483, 6 
8486, 8487, 8488, 8489, 8 
8493, 8500, 8507, 8508, 8509, 
8526, 8529, 8538, 8556, 8561, 
Ee 8584, ань Dor. 9199, 


Biographies A SEE Obituaries, 
ci loe! isis of) 
Seer, 85 en эв, 8536, 8585, | 
$5 19, 90 


dn Chicken, Pigeon) © 
Ii 73 8593, 8627, 8709. - 
Birth (see also Pregnanc er) 
$55. 9313, 9549, 95 7 
Birth Control 


963 R 
: rder (see also Family Ке 


Mi 9166, 9395, 9628, HE. 
Black Power (SEE Social 


ation, Negr 
ms (SEE, Project 
Blindness (sce also Vision/| 
8596, 9204, 9496, 9497, 
9700, 9701, 9702, 9704 


Blood (see also Cardiovasculat ` P 


л РА 8133, 
993, 9147, 
B (SEE Self- 


8850, 8903, 8918, NS 
9478, 9613, 10019, 1 
Boredom (SEE Attitude, 


Brain (see also next headings, Cerebral Cortex, 
Hypothalamus, Hippocampus, Nervous 


System/Central, Neuroanatomy, Thala- 
mus) 
8191, 8392, 8470, 8489, 8490, 8508, 9828 
Brain-Animal 


8381, 8382, 8384, 8385, 8391, 8393, 8395, 
8396, 8399, 8400, 8409, 8425, 8427, 8450, 
8454, 8456, 8459, 8483, 8486, 8488, 8490, 
8491, 8492, 8516, 8541, 8557, 8564, 8567, 
8579, 8586, 8588, 8589 
Brain Damage 
8497, 9197, 9197, 9309, 9524, 9525, 9535, 
9536, 9537, 9539, 9540 


Brain Disorder 
9524, 9525, 9526, 9532, 9534, 9538, 9697 
Brain Injury ( Brain Damage) 
Brain Lesion (see also Brain Lesion-Animal) 
8413, 9524 
Brain Lesion-Animal (see also Rat/Lesions in, 
Cat/Lesions in) 
8402, 8406, 8408, 8411, 8414, 8416, 8419 
Brain Stimulation (see also Rat/Brain Stimu- 
lation in) 
8381, 8384, 8398, 8425, 8428, 8429, 8430, 
8433, 8435, 8437, 8441, 8452, 9327 
Breeding (SEE. Genetics) 
Brightness (see also Light) 
2 8185, 8186, 8187, 8407, 8418, 8652, 
Britain (SEE Great Britain) 
т Home (SEE Family, Marital Prob- 
ms 
Business 
10019 


California Psychological Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality) 

Canada 
8940, 9127, 9151, 9730, 9996 

Cancer (SEE. Disease) 

pognis (SEE Law, Crime & Crim- 

iJ 

Cardiovascular Disorders 
9338, 9588, 9589 

Cardiovascular Processes (see also Blood, 
Blood-Animal, Blood Pressure, Heart, 
Heart Rate) 
d 8401, 8425, 8488, 8510, 9312, 9324, 


career (SEE Occupation) 
dem Choice (SEE Occupational Choice) 
ise Report 
9199, 9215, 9218, 9390, 9460, 9465, 9472, 
9473, 9474, 9475, 9523, 9530, 9533 
Report- Treatment 
9227, 9246, 9250, 9275, 9281, 9291, 9308, 
саь9318, 9320, 9327, 9432, 9493, 9583 
зане (SEE Social Casework) 
ration (SEE Personality, Sex, Sexual Be- 
havior) 


sien 8395, 8425, 8429, 8433, 8446, 8447, 
c, ES 8474, 8476, 8482, 8562 
3 Drug Effects in 
8381, 8529, 8532 
Cat/Learning i in 
Cat/Lesions їп 
care 0 8406, 8410 
lepsy (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Categorical Behavior 
at 8198, 8294, 8307, 8314, 8322, 8324, 
eu 8338, 8339, 8345, 8357, 8773, 8798, 
сыш 8804, 8822, 8967, 9107, 9119 
Cathexi (SEE Therapeutic Process) 
Cathe! is (SEE Affect, Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Cens icism (SEE Religion) 
ties) Studies (SEE жеке Characteris- 
Central Nery 
tem, “Central System (SEE Nervous Sys- 
‘ortex (see also Visual Cortex) 
Ше зы, 8390, 8392, 8407, 8409, 8410, 
8430, 8438, 8448, 8454, 8472, 8474, 
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8491, 8562, 9538 
FEE "ym (SEE Cerebral Cortex, 


сы РЫУ (SEE Physical Handicap, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of) 


ability) 
8174, 8195, 8249, 8372, 8995, 9086, 9088, 


9093 
Character (SEE Personality, Ethics) 
Character Disorder (see also Emotional Dis- 


EE D & 
Check T SEE reat 
Chicken 

8437, 8597, 8723 


dren, Guidance/Educational) 
m i км M 
8759, 9202, , 9252, 9261, 9563, 9591, 


Childhood & 
Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
ent, Mental Retardation) 


E5198, o, 494, 9597 


8735, ао төз, 8768, 8778, cg 8802, 
8805, 8814, 8818, 8819, 8820, 8821, 8822, 
8823, 8824, 8825, 8827, 7. ВЗ, 8830, 
8831, 8844, 8940, 9111, 9461, 9516, 9535, 
9616, 9675, 9791, 9812, и; 9821 


8250, 8854, 8863, 9305, $306, 9320, 9335, 
9373, 9376, 9532, 9582, 9584, 
9371, 9372, 9652, 9654, 9655 


1 9641, Я 
9016, 2623, S ӨЛӨТ, Эвай 9888, 9947 


Childhood/ Concepts, & & Problem Solving in 

8729, 8752, 8754, 8756, 8760, 8763, 8766, 

IL E 
8787, o) 8789, d 8804, is 


in (see also Age Dif- 


[IIIS 
8747, STO, $770, 8180, 8784, 8785, 8787, 


7 
8766, 8767, 8770, 8780, 0758, 8804, 8805, 


8794, 8795, 8796, 8 
18, 8824, 8825, 
8806, $808; 8812, 8816, 88 "rt D 


8833, 8836, 8840, 8843, ] 
Б, Вр SUL В 8943, 9140, 9252, 9268, 


8850, 
|, 9461, 9516, 9534, 9545, 9555, 9560, 
9292, 9687, 9697, 9718, 9808, 9821, 99 1, 
oll |/Disadvantaged (see also Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 
8753, 8792, 8823, 8827, 8829, 8855, 
$9 9479, 9612, 9666, 9690, 9726, 9759, 
9835, 9853, 9854, 9890, ар 9901 
т 9320, 9328, 9415, 9422, 9429, 
9527, а 9727 in (SEE Parent- 
Child тА Family Relations) 
Childhood/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 


Childhood Нава срео од, 9507, 9509, 9513, 


3514, 9516, 9687, 9703 
Childiocd/Hyperactivity in (SEE Childhood/ 


School, School i 
de $768, 877 8710, 8772, 8773, 8774, 8715, 


iii 


8776, 8777, 8782, 8786, 8789, 8793, 8800, 
8801, 8811, 8829, 8850, 9505, 9574, 9715, 
9724, 9852, 9854 
Childhood/Mental Retardation in (SEE Mental 
Retardation) 


EIER in 

8728, 8729, 8731, 8732, 8751, 8756, 8759, 
8832, 8833, 8834, 8835, 8836, 8845, 8904, 
9505, 9513, 9534, 9535, 9673, 9703, 9719, 
9812, 9815 


Personality in 
8765, 8837, 8838, 8839, 8840, 8841, 8842, 
8843, 8844, 8865, 8937, 9268, 9651, 9668, 
9835, 9845, 9911 
Physical 


ко; Illness їп 

Childhood Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 

Childhood/' 


8729, 8736, 8751, 8760, 8761, 8762, 8780, 
8783, 8788, 8792, 8793, 8800, 8803, 8807, 
8813, 8816, 8817, 8819, 8820, 8823, 8827, 
8836, 8842, 8850, 8854, 8859, 8917, 9305, 
9442, 9480, sin 9894, 9920 


Childhood/' 
Ри сн 
точ (SEE Psychothera- 


у, ашаа 
съїйїһөой/Кегагдед (SEE Mental Retarda- 


tion) 
Childhood/Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood). 
Chil ‘Social 


idhood/: Behavior in 
8739, 8757, 8760, 8763, 8845, 8846, 8847, 
8849, 8850, 8851, 8852, 8853, 8855, 8856, 


8857, 8858, 8859, 8860, 8861, 8866, 8917, 
9268, 9305, 9499, 9516, 9584, 9639, 9651, 


9707 
Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 
8377, 8511, 8521, 8529, 8536, 8542, 8550, 
9336, 9450, 9470 
Choice Behavior Мег also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probal 


8235, 8366, 8369, $9. 8370, 8371, 8372, 8373, 

pee ae 8764, 8979, 8997, 9008, 9032, 9844 
Cromotome GEE Genetics) 

(SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 

99 SF (SEE Social Movements, Integra- 


tion, La 
Class (SEE Foetal Structure, Socioeconomic 


а) Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/ 


Classical) б 
Classification (see also Selection, Categorical 


Behavior) 
$009, 8079. 8310, 8364, 8455, 8752, 9007, 


p 9367, 9563, 9566 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


9629, 9638, 9655, 9660, 9664, 9665, 
9668, 9726, 9783, 9784, 9794, 9856, 9868, 


75, 9888, 9945 
У) & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 


Client. ЕЁ ne (SEE Psychothera- 


›у/ Methods in) 
сїшме (SEE Environment, Nott eR 
Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospi 
LC 
9, 9: 

Clinical Ji so Psychodiagnosis) 
9207, 9217, завем суз 9255, 9259, 9282, 9283, 
9329, 9436 

Cluster Analysis (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 


tistics) Formatlon (SEE Group/Small) 
Gran SEE Ea) grt Behavior, Problem 
н ке ШО у), Ca tegecicul.Bo- 
vior) 
юз, 8222, 8223, 8224, 
D 225 юз, 834 | 8342, 8495, 8497, 


505, 8570, 45, 8787, 8797, 8880, 
$693; 8940, р, 898 7, 9098, 9099, 9109, 


ay. 


9129, 9167, 9200, 9411, 9448, 9478, 9484, 
9487, 9697, 9733, 9786, 9803, 10037 
Cognitive Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 

Dissonance) 


itive Style 
8162, 8171, 8317, 8328, 8343, 8349, 8732, 
8741, 8899, 9093, 9188, 9400, 9428, 9746, 
9755, 9968 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Student/ 
College) 
8866, 9221, 9624, 9647, 9839, D бу 
College Counseling (SEE Counseling, Gui- 
ance БАШАК, Guidance/Vocational) 
College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see also Color Vision) 
8163, 8253, 8276, 8480, 8769, 8809, 8810, 
9116, 9574, 9840, 9899 
Color Vision 
8172, 8173, 8178, 8241, 8478, 8479, 8480, 
8481, 9501, 9502 
nication (see also Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 
8062, 8191, 8233, 8337, 8800, 8895, 8950, 
8980, 8982, 8985, 9004, 9013, 9017, 9019, 
9026, 9057, 9101, 9102, 9109, 9112, 9127, 
9231, 9322, 9496, 9499, 9545, 9572, 9746, 
9791, 9908, 9915, 10017 
Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
8909, 8911, 8923, 9108, 10031 
Communication/Nonverbal 
8756, 8993, 9012, 9026, 9080, 9104, 9107, 
9249, 9506, 9509, 9603, 9763, 9777 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
8944, 8955, 8973, 9599 
Community Services (see also Clinic, Mental 
Health) 
9208, 9236, 9408, 9480, 9489, 9494, 9592, 
9593, EU 9595, 9596, 9597, 9598, 9599, 


00, 96: 
| р Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 


chol oy) 
one m (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
$242. 889) 9010, 9022, 90: 
d , ^ 30, 9039, 9071, 
9089, 9873 
ж. (see also Cognitive Style, Stimu- 
lus) 


8157, 8159, 8160, 8191, 8235, 8283, 8304, 
poe 8341, 8742, 8758, 9186, 9477, 9886, 


Comprehension (see also Thinking, Reading) 
8220, 8277, 8788, 8790, 8792, 8793, 8803, 
9115, 9680, 9694, 9809, 9844, 9859, 9863, 
9883, 9884, 9898, 9905, 9943 

Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 

Computer 
8086, 8106, 8107, 8109, 8110, 8361, 9128, 
9224, 9366, 9433, 9449, 9865, 9900, 9910, 
9917, 9924, 9941, 9985, 10011, 10039 

Concentration Camp (SEE Prison, War) 

Concept (see also Childhood/Concepts & 

Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinking) 
8331, 8359, 8360, 8362, 8363, 8632, 8653, 
8944, 9164, 9705, 9817 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 
8361, 8729, 8815, 8938, 9682, 9694, 9819 
Conditioned Emotional Response 
8633, 8635, 8636, 8637, 8660 
Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
litioned 


8458, 8595, 8636, 8638, 8684 


li (see also next headin, 
8265, 8458, 8500, 9379 келе! 
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Conditioning/ Avoidance (SEE 
Learning/Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & 
Avoidance Learning in) 

/ Classical 


(e 
8261, 8287 
/Escape (SEE Escape) 
Condi / Eyelid 
8262, 9587 
74 


/Operant (see also Rat/Con- 
ditioning in) 
8260, 8266, 8291, 8395, 8631, 8638, 8639, 
8646, 8648, 8682, 8684, 8685, 8688, 8689, 
8692, 8700, 8701, 8771, 9321, 9351, 9463, 


, 9748 
Conditioning/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Conference (SEE Symposium) 

Confidence Judgment (SEE Certainty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learn- 
ing/Avoidance, Inte nal Processes) 

8084, 8232, 8506, 8678, 8871, 8905, 8907, 
8953, 8990, 9003, 9019, 9021, 9036, 9059, 
9082, 9097, 9177, 9396, 9612 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 
inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 
ence, Social Influence) 
8858, 8998, 9085, 9179, 9401 
Congress (SEE S; sium) 
Connotation (SE! leaninj 
Conscience (SEE Value 
Motivation) 
Conscious States (see also Awareness) 
8956, 9165, 9286, 9357, 9364, 9525, 9539 
Conservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 
Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Person- 
ality Trait) 
Consonance (SEE Dissonance) 
Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 
Perception, Perception) 
Behavior (see also Advertisin, 
des 10030, 10031, 10033, 10034, 1 


Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) 

Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 

Context 


" 8154, 8261, ae 
‘ontraception (SEE Birth Control) 
Contribution & Criticism ) 
8045, 8085, 8097, 8100, 8150, 8152, 8161, 
8222, 8223, 8224, 8225, 8269, 8281, 8285, 
8306, 8309, 8313, 8317, 8324, 8327, 8348, 
8366, 8570, 8584, 8616, 8629, 8663, 8776, 
8817, 8844, 8998, 9002, 9011, 9072, 9083, 
9100, 9110, 9123, 9179, 9180, 9227, 9234, 
9349, 9396, 9428, 9433, 9453, 9456, 9458, 
9459, 9461, 9592, 9607, 9682, 10008, 10036 
Control (see also Display) 
Control/Internal-External 
8838, 8864, 8916, 8974, 8997, 9068, 9069, 
9400, 9856 


Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


DET DIES 

> , „ 9039, 9082, 9084, 9089, 

9090, 9096, 9097, 9645 

Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 

Coping "m vior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
ла! 


Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 
8098, 9163, 9674, 9739 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guidance/Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 
8065, 8098, 8922, 8950, 9157, 9231, 9299, 
9300, 9303, 9381, 9484, 9485, 9486, 9487, 
9488, 9490, 9528, 9637, 9729, 9730, 9732, 
9734, 9737, 9738, 9740, 9742, 9744, 9745, 
9746, 9748, 9749, 9750, 9753, 9754, 9755, 
9757, 9760, 9761, 9763, 9765, 9767, 9768, 
ieee 9712, 9773, 9860, 9976, 9977, 
1 


Semantics) 
Values, Ethics, 


iv 


Counseling/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 
tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


9233, 9477, 9484, 9731, 9737, 9741, 9743, 
9746, 9748, 9760, 9762, 9763, 9764, 9765, 
9769, 9772, 9790, 9977 
Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, 
Therapeutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 
Court (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 
Courtship (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Creativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Liter- 
ature, Music, Thinking) 
8815, 8839, 8844, 9158, 9186, 9187, 9188, 
9189, 9190, 9193, 9610, 9690, 9741, 9797, 
9800, 9831, 9841, 9869, 9936, 10023 
Credibility (SEE Experimentation & Experi- 
ments, Interpersonal Influence, Social Per- 
ception) 3 
Crime & Criminals (sec also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 
8903, 9171, 9332, 9390, 9391, 9392, 9393, 
9394, 9397, 9401, 9403, 9406, 9408, 9894 
Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see also Com- 
munity Services, Emotion) 
9210, 9389, 9413, 9489, 10005 
Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) | 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture, 
Cultures & Countries) 
8752, 8936, 8937, 8938, 8939, 8940, 8941, 
8942, 8943, 8944, 9057, 9111, 9123, 9126, 
9127, 9151 


8208, 8221, 8233, 8234, 8247, 8277, 8324, 
8329, 8351, 8417, 8622, 8647, 8652, 8655, 
8656, 8663, 8809, 8810, 8833, 9130, 9505, 
Gral Anthropology (SEE Culture) 
Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) 
Cultural Disadvantagement (SEE Бойон 
nomic Status, Childhood/Disadvantaged) 
Culture (see also Cultures & Countries, Eth- 
nology, Social Influence) 
8369, 8906, 8910, 8921, 8926, 8951, AS 
9140, 9146, 9427, 9607, 9622, 9630, 9184, 
9916 é 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture, Аш 
Canada, France, Germany, Great вон , 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, Unit 
States, USSR) 
8071, 8752, 8779, 8826, 8899, 8901, nae 
8904, 8924, 8925, 8939, 8940, 8941, 89%, 
8954, 8955, 9544, 9601, ean) 
Curiosity (SEE Motivation, ing . 
Cerriculam (see also School Administration, 
Math: tics, Reading) 
8729, 8743, 8854, 9223, 9229, 9235, E 
9621, 9624, 9627, 9633, 9670, ele 9n ^ 
9693, 9701, 9710, 9756, 9765, 977 irs 
9786, 9790, 9795, 9802, 9805, 9813, 9867, 
9819, 9822, 9852, 9864, 9865, Ee 3878. 
9869, 9870, 9871, 9872, 9874, EU [a 
9879, 9881, 9882, 9883, 9884, 98 5, об, 
9887, 9889, 9891, 9892, 9893, 9898; A 
9897, 9901, 9904, 9905, 9907, x 3L 
9917, 9922, 9923, 9925, 9928, 9929, 
9932, 9934, 9938, Ue 
itaneous Sense (see also 3, 
8134, 8167, iss, 8216, 8358, вив, 9D. 
8933, 9535, 9568, 9683, 9687, i vedback, 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, 
Computer) 


Dark Adapta i гу) 
Ad: tation/Senso! 
Data аф cen Comptes Statistics) 
Day Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 
496, $497 9504, р», 9506 9507, ooy 
9509. 9510, 9511, 9512, 9513, 9514. 9 
9557, 9598, 9703. 
Death (see also Suicide) 
9353, 9390, 9589, 9590 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
Deception 


8226, 9013, 9023, 9063, 9742 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/Probability) 
$367, 8368, 8372, 8779, 8895, 8911, 8921, 
8997, 9002, 9089, 9611, 9650, 9726, 9776, 
9849, 9941 
Decoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) 
Defecation (SEE Elimination) 
Defense Mechanism (see also Identification, 
Repression) 
8881, 9095, 9169, 9177, 9181, 9244, 9277, 
9358, 9433, 9555, 9586, 9704, 9732, 9977 
ре ае NR (SEE Defense Mecha- 
nism 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
ШЕШУ gni 
ја Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsychol 
Delayed Reaction (SEE RE ut ou 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Antisocial Be- 
havior, Crime & Criminals) 
9197, 9198, 9212, 9392, 9395, 9396, 9397, 
cast 2 9400, 9401, 9402, 9403, 9404, 
, „ 9407, 9408, 94 
ККУ 8, 9409, 9410, 9411, 
Delirium (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) З 
Delusion (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
scia » 
'mographic Variabli i d 
ко iables (SEE Population Char- 
nial (SEE Defens i 
Dependency efense Mechanism) 
34, 8162, 8171, 8306, 8313, 8732, 8839, 
880], 8864, 8870, 8871, 8907, 8911, 9151, 
157, 9170, 9175, 9214, 9396, 9404, 9428, 
s 9471, 9662, 9873, 10017, 10020 ч 
bane) also Emotion, Emotional Dis- 
01, 9209, 9239, 9259, 9326, 9334, 9337, 
9385, 9414, 9418, 9424, 9430, 9431, 9435, 
Dentin 9441, 9455, 9471, 9490, 9531, 9591 
Han oa (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
ton eee Isolation, Rat/Depriva- 
244, 8566, 857. 
Dentaton/Sensory a 
ЫК 8145, 8146, 8160, 8216, 8235, 8341, 
рф Pl 8491, 8621, 8643, 9238, 9461, 9469 
as erception (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Neen (SEE Integration) 
ization Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 


8149, 8151, 8161 

› 8151, 8161, 8167, 8169, 

NA Ru одеты 169, 8171, 8193, 
юра Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 

De 

гре (see also Childhood/Develop- 

tion) in, Language Development, Matura- 

8 

ee и $870, 8880, 8882, 8883, 8890, 

xterity (SEE Hand, 

‚М 
pabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) rector 

Pigs is (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 

is Dia ERA of, Mental Retarda- 

9216, 9224, 9: 4 

, 9224, 9341, 94 
p715, 938, 9884 73, 9491, 9691, 9714, 
uosis/Differential 
Dial › 9197, 9259, 9370, 9407, 9428, 9536 
Diet SEE Display) lane 
бее ood) 

[йш Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
Digest ng, (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
ps ystem (see also Metabolism) 

БИ (SEE 
Disabili E, Number) 

Disana iiy (SEE. Physical Handicap) 
pions) ent (SEE War, International Rela- 
scri 

Waumimaflon (вес also Auditory Diserimic 

iscrimin ne Discrimination, Visual 
domination, Rat/Discrimination in) 


i ч 
mination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
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crimination) 
Reversal 
8410, до, 8642, s 8650, 8690, 8736 
Racial ( Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) SU Rise 
Disease (see also Illness) 
9205, 9216, 9357 
Displacement (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Browse also Control) 


(see also Attitude Change) 
8337, 8967, 8968, 8979, 8981, 8989, 9023, 
9047, 9066, 9086, 9844 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 


Distraction (SEE Attention) 
(SEE Biological Rhythms) 


Diurnal 
Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 
DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


Dog 
8393, 8472, 8488, 8490, 8599, 8628, 8638 
(SEE Authoritarianism, Personal- 


ity Trait) 
(see also Authoritarianism) 


8386, 8945, 9015, 9156, 9239 
Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 

Down’s Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental Re- 
tardation) 

Draft (SEE Military) 

Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) . , 
Drawing (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 


ture) 
$56, 8784, 8819, 9369, 9871, 9914 
& Dreaming (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment, Sleep) 


8217, 8219, 9246, 9361, 9364 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water In- 


take) 

petes GEE Моника) 
Dri see also Safety) 

EN 9065, 10040, 10042, 10043, 10045 
pal СЫ отири зно 

Е оо! рош) 

Drug УГЕ (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
8569, 9134, 9332, 9333, 9377, 9378, 9379, 


Drug Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Drug Ef- 
fects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Drugs) 

8379, 8391, 8428, 8465, 8488, 8514, 8516, 

1, 8525, 8534, 8535, 8538, 


8539, 8546, 8552, 8555, 8559, 8562, 8563, 
8565, 8566 и 
Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 


id Drugs) 
101 

, 8498, 8499, 8500, 8501, 8502, 
ide 8507, 8508, 8509, 


8503, 8504, 8505, 8506, > 
8510, 8511, 8512, 8513, 8526, 9336, 9421, 
9532 

1500, 9218, 9239, 9259, 9326, 9330, 9331, 
9332, 9333, 9334, 9335, 9336, 9337, 9338, 
9372, 9373, 9376, 9418, 9436, 9523, 9526, 


9529, 9530, 9531, 9541 


9468, 9470 Ч 
Drug Usage & Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 

g 9136, 9137, 9138, 
9139, 9140, 9141, КАКОС 9144, 9214, 


9330, 9331, 9406, 2 
Drugs (see also Amphetamine, 


thylamide, Marihuana, Tranquilizer) 
8374, 8391, 8428, 8429, 8506, 8513, 8515, 
8516, 8517, 8518, 8519, 8523, 8527, 8528, 
8529, 8530, 8531, 8532, 8533, 8534, 8535, 
EL Tr 
555, , , 1 
күт 9, 9137, 9140, 


Уза, 9239, 9335, 9336, 9338, 9470, 9523, 


9529, 9531 


Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses) 


M 


Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 
8188, 8192, 8209, 8402, 8405, 8573, 8725 
Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 
Ecology (SEE Environment) 
Education (see also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School Teaching, Training) 
8070, 8921, 8929, 9344, 9393, 9401, 9603, 
9605, 9606, 9607, 9611, 9614, 9630, 9776, 
9811, 9895, 9929, 9931 
Education/Adult (SEE Education) 
Education/Physical 
9799, 9880 


Education/Programs In 
9137, 9223, 9229, 9345, 9479, 9629, 9654, 
9694, 9700, 9764, 9818, 9838, 9853, 9875, 
AS 9877, 9879, 9888, 9894, 9899, 9917, 


Education/Special 
9212, 9345, 9402, 9509, 9641, 9684, 9685, 
9686, 9687, 9688, 9689, 9690, 9691, 9692, 
9693, 9698, 9700, 9701, 9709, 9717, 9718, 


9719, 9725, 9726 
/ Mental Retardation (see 

also Mental Retardation/Learning in) 
9113, 9543, 9546, 9547, 9548, 9550, 9559, 
9695, 9705, 9706, 9707, 9708, 9710, 9711, 
9712, 9713, 9714, 9716, 9720, 9721, 9723, 


9781 
Education/Special-Remedial 
9683, 9694, 9699, 9946 
Educational 
8834, 8879, 9206, 9220, 9380, 9483, 9495, 


9642, 9827, 9896 
Educational Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 


cational) 
Educational Measurement (see also 


Test/Achievement) 
9182, 9613, 9615, 9618, 9672, 9676, 9679, 


9680, 9681, 9766, 9850, 9917 
Educational Ps; 
8037, 9613, 9618, 9779, 9932 
Personal Preference Schedule (SEE 


Test/Personality) 
Effort (SEE Work & Work Analysis) 


Ego en also Self) 

8874, 8931, 9070, 9151, 9189, 9265, 9272 

Electrical euet (see also Potential/Evoked) 
8374, 8383, 8385, 8389, 8393, 8428, 8436, 
8439, 8441, 8446, 8447, 8448, 8450, 8451, 
8452, 8453, 8454, 8455, 8456, 8459, 8510, 


8520, 8546, 8562, 8574, 9334, 9468, 9538 
(SEE Electrophysiology, 


Cardiovascular Processes, Heart) 
vulsive Shock 
8443, 8575 


Shock fis? 
8380, 8554, 9239, 9259, 9329, 9424 
(SEE Electroencephalography, Elec- 


trical Ас (SEE Galvanic Skin 
Response) 


3457, 8458, 8460, 8466, 8467, 
8497, 8583, 8726, 9449, 9538 


8375, 8381, 8456, 8462, 8465, 8469, 8488, 
8518, 8524, agi 8576, 8602 
see 


у (see also Arousal) 
8467, 8468, 8471, 


also Eye Movement, 


1 
zw 7) 8456, 8461, 8772, 9421 


, 8478 ^ 
Mm M y (SEE Electrophysiology, 


Retina) 
8483, 8507, a 8535, 8553, 8557, 8608, 
7, 9 
ERU gue (SEE Test/Intelligence, De- 
Peng (e Pregnancy) 
Lett ess also Affect, Depression) 
8045, 813: 


9, 8228, 8229, 8233, 8360, 8913, 
8935, 8936, 9043, 9045, 9153, 9197, 9200, 


9239, 9271, 9303, 9324, 9327, 9340, 9437, 
9440, 9471, 9555, 9603, 9763, 9911, 10005, 
10043 
Disturbance (see also Childhood/ 
Emotional Disturbances in) 
9269, 9326, 9420, 9425, 9426, 9439, 9455 


Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
8382, pA 8557, 8604, 8614, 9156, 9168 
Les (see also Therapeutic Process) 
949, dts ESI t 2 Sed 
Employee ( 'ersonnel/ Industrial 
(SEE Brain Disorder) 
Encoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Memo- 
ry, Thinking) 
Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
therapy/Group; 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
Endogenous-Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 


7а 9952, 5061, 10037. 10039 


Engineers & ineering (SEE Occupation) 
Enuresis fer eni 
Environment (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 
8059, 8304, 8573, 8577, 8755, 8824, 8893, 
8992, 9007, 9041, 9095, 9142, 9292, 9340, 
9412, 9461, 9875, 9928, 9990, 9996, 10028, 
10029, 10033, 10041 
Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
8385, 8528, 8552, 8576, 8578, 8580, 8608, 
8615, 8620, 8625, 8643, 8714, 8721 


Epilepsy 
8393, 8524, 9327, 9527, 9533, 9541, 9542 


kon 

8569, 9421 

EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 

o (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-Ani- 
mi 


Ergonomics (SEE Engineering Psychology, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 
Error 


8080, 8105, 8256, 8325, 8332, 8353, 8356, 
8370, 9014, 9947, 9984 


68, 9862 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 
Estimation 


8085, 8088, 8144, 8287, 9851 

Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
8903, 8975, 9175, 9210, 9276, 9307, 9314, 
9315, 9950 

Ethnology 
8733, 8764, 8765, 8779, 8781, 8792, 8804, 
8806, 8813, 8823, 8827, 8834, 8842, 8865, 
8872, 8906, 8907, 8908, 8910, 8912, 8913, 
8914, 8915, 8916, 8917, 8918, 8920, 8921, 
8922, 8923, 8924, 8928, 8944, 8965, 8969, 
8970, 8972, 8980, 8984, 9033, 9081, 9087, 
9225, 9393, 9396, 9400, 9429, 9478, 9560, 
9593, 9621, 9623, 9626, 9629, 9631, 9635, 
9639, 9641, 9642, 9644, 9647, 9658, 9663, 
9720, 9735, 9758, 9773, 9780, 9792, 9832, 
9833, 9845, 9847, 9918, 9951 


iology 
9259, 9416, 9431, 9562, 9563 

Eugenics (SEE Genetics) 

Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
8116, 8368, 8844, 8978, 9081, 9392, 9512, 
9595, 9647, 9791, 9981, 10011, 10020 

Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 

Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 

ence, Theory) 

Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 

Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) 
Exceptional Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Educa- 
tion/Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, 
Childhood/Handicapi 

Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 

Excretion (SEE Elimination) 

Executive (SEE. Management) 

Exercise (SEE. Work) 

Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
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Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE Ex- 
istentialism) 
istentialism 


8044, 8046 , 
& Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
T 


ion, Set) 
8115, 8170, 8238, 8242, 8246, 8248, 8250, 
8273, 8499, 8994, 8995, 8996, 9009, 9011, 
9082, 9083, 9085, 9089, 9172, 9322, 9653, 
9662, 9780, 9796, 9814, 9825, 9948, 9995, 
10014, 10030 - 

(see also Familiarity, Practice) 
8170, 8505, 9155, 9229, 9235 


Experience/Early 
8382, 8385, 8541, 8567, 8586, 8587, 8590, 
8596, 8597, 8598, 8609, 8612, 8625, 8627, 
8643, 8706, 8715 


Experimental 
8094, 8116, 8283, 8284, 8371, 8998, 9100 


Experimental Psychology 
Ex & (see also Re- 
Pet diete jethods) 
8106, MES AERE Di ^ 
Experimenter ias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments) 
Expert Testimony (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 


ment) 

Exploratory Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 
m) 
8216, 8483, 8552, 8598, 8599, 8600, 8616, 
8620 


Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
8288, 8458, 8623, 8631, 8651, 8661, 8694, 
8700, 8701, 9571, 9748 
Resistance 


Extinction/! to 
8698, 9382 
ent Perception (SEE Parapsycholo- 
Extroveriion lucroveriien 
8584, 9149, 9151, 9168, 9173, 9195, 9487, 
9608, 9862, 9941 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
8135, 8137, 8145, 8158, 8172, 8231, 8262, 
8386, 8473, 8475, 8478, 8481, 8482, 9502 
Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 


ment) 
8179, 8180, 8181, 8182, 8183, 8184, 8446, 
8450, 8452, 8482, 8504, 8512, 8725, 8742, 
8769, 9187, 9421, 9723, 10028 
ra) Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
Ц 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 
verbal, Social Perception) 
Factor (see also Correlation) 
8089, 8093, 8094, 8096, 8099, 8100, 8101, 
8102, 8103, 8104, 8306, 8313, 8745, 8953, 
8969, 8970, 9007, 9161, 9163, 9632, 9651, 
9724, 10032 
Faculty (SEE Teacher) 
Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 
Fanart (see alo Ex) 
see ience, Practice) 
8271, 8316, 8321, 8327, 8373, 8515, 352, 
8607, 8610, 8615, 8620, 8624, 8823, 8982, 
9001, 9896, 9965 
Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 
Mother, Father) 
8834, 8921, 8923, 8924, 8948, 9166, 9206, 
9274, 9381, 9395, 9401, 9423, 9494, 9499, 
9500. 9622, 9662, 9694, 9827, 9837, 9845, 


Family Planning (SEE Birth Control) 
Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 
8864, 8870, 8900, 8934, 8945, 8946, 8947, 
9211, 9252, 9295, 9321, 9409, 9419, 9429, 
9555, 9558, 9561, 9752, 9846 
Fi 
br icd 9252, 9302, 9387, 9491, 9492, 
9493 


Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 
) 
m, 8223, 8224, 8342, 9177, 9237, 9263, 


wa 


9271, 9284, 9325, 9355, 9356 

Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 

tion) 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
8862, 8976, 9021, 9135, 9141, 9299, 9344, 
9480, 9547, 9561, 9761, 9823, 9838, 9846, 
9897 


ш 


Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 

8873, 8983, 9009, 9268, 10034 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (sce also Reinforcement) 

8076, 8126, 8158, 8245, 8254, 8273, 8288, 
8337, 8362, 8404, 8448, 8466, 8723, 8792, 
8996, 9023, 9319, 9485, 9570, 9649, 9697, 
9768, 9785, 9927, 9933, 9945, 9981, 9985 
5 od Intake) 

ооп) 

Sex Role) 
Sexual Deviation, Sexual Dis- 


Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 
Field nce (SEE Dependency) 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
vation) к 
Fighting (SEE Aggression, Hostility) 
Figural Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) __ 
Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
Form & Shape) 
iim 


8227, 8232, 8851, 9224, 9743, 9753, 9783, 
9914 р 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 
Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 
Body) 
Fish 


8121, 8411, 8722 
Flavor (SEE Taste) 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Food 


8545, 8556, 8558, 8587, 8588, 8589, 8607, 
8619, 8671, 8674, 8694, 8723, 9306, 955° 
Food TT 
$506" 8561, 8587, 8605, 8606, 8615, 8679, 
8685, 8697 
Food Intak 
8515, 8540, 8558, 8586, 8589, 8590, p 
8606, 8611, 8617, 8619, 8625, 8637, 867% 
8685, 8737, 9306, 9346, 9581 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 4. 
Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, e 
Response, Testing Methods) . 1 дев 
Foreign Relations (SEE International 
à E Mi ent) 
SE anagemi г Я 
Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Memo 
Foris Као) (SEE Perception/Form & 


Foster Home (SEE Family, Community Зе 
ices) 
France 
А te 
Fread/s. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanaly 
as Sm 
Рм GEE [иенен Processes: 
t al Attraction) 
Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 
Frog 


rain Lesion, Brei 


ession, Conflit 
56, 9880, 10014 


8400 
Frontal Lobotomy (SEE B: 
Lesion-Animal) 
Frustration (see also Aggr 
Emotion) 
$356, BGBI, 9056, 9065, 93 


жойо, 8451, 
бар, зп, 8261, 8376, 8378, Dr ) 
8458, 8477, 8509, ie 9421, T 
Game also Recreation) 2, 903, 
$780, 8850, 8856, 8994, 505, 9027 9655, 
9036, 9037, 9039, 9049, 9079, 
9983 


Game Theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
Making, Learning/Probability) 
Gastrointestinal Processes (SEE Digestive Sys- 
tem) 
Generalization 
8094, 8252, 8345, 8458, 8595, 8644, 8649, 
8658, 8729, 8817, 91 9316 
Generalization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 
Genetics 
$582, 8583, 8824, 8926, 9182, 9205, 9215, 
9373, 9451, 9456, 9473, 9474, 9549, 9556, 
9562, 9564 
Genetics-Animal 
8528, 8581, 8608, 8625, 8659, 8695, 8703, 


8708 
Genius (SEE Gifted) 
Geriatrics (see also Gerontology) 
9601 ” 
Germany 
8902, 8937, 8944, 9123 
Gerontology (see also Geriatrics) 
ee E 8731, 8736, 8878, 8880, 8882, 
5 , 8887, 8888, 8889, 
ый 885, 89, 8890, 8891, 
talt Psychol 
8163, 8251 m 
Gifted 
di 2 9693 
land (see also Epi 
3 ise Бро Ногтопе) 
(И СЕР Motivation) 
ane pash Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
8895, 8939, 8955, 9792, 9993, 1002 
, , 8955, , , 1 
gom & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ше Achievement/Academi 
» Ас : i 
PEER TAN ievement/Academic-Elemen- 
"MS, 
7, 8183, 8203, 8280, 8326, 8336, 8768, 
$782, 8788, 8794, 9111, 9112, 9113, 9114, 
$5 9118, 9119, 9121, 9125, 9128, 9129, 
Grapho , 2509, 9512, 9578, 9821, 9890 
Се pel EE Writing) 
sg 8936, 9269, 9311, 9565, 9961, 9978 
Ex see also next headings, Community, 
Ше, Interpersonal Processes) 
hoe 2999, 9004, 9010, 9013, 9017, 9018, 
9481. ated 9050, 9152, 9155, 9167, 9405, 
9749. aa 9664, 9733, 9738, 9742, 9744, 
9767. 000, AR 9754, 9757, 9761, 9765, 
toup Discusion „ 9793, 9860, 9893 
, 9001, 
бор паа 9025, 9212, 9931 
[р 3020. 8990, 8997, 9002, 9006, 9009, 
9405 17, 9030, 9047, 9059, 9089, 9169, 
toup DUREE 9801, 9805, 9990, 10026 
Toup St luence (SEE Social Influence) 
Group ииге (SEE Group, Role) 
Group К АРУ (SEE Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/ Sma (SEE Ethnology) 
E) (see also Interpersonal Pro- 
51, 9000, 900: 
` ] 3, 9014, 
Quasi. 9102, 9298, 9931 ec 
Gui Se nent headingen aaa) 
dren, Qui Е is 
Kp Nm 
9182, 97 панова! 
Guida, Voc 9759, 9762, 9764, 9767 


Ince, 
9157, 9754 
› 0134, 9756, 9758, 9766, 9774, 9878. 
à 6, 9959, 9965, 9972. 9973, 9974; 9978, 
uilt 
(SEE Emotion, Motivation) 


uinea pi 
© ig (SEE Ani 
station (SEE т, аша) 


Habit (sp 
5] i 
Habi cee Learning, Extinction) 


8269, 83 
8583, eL 8401, 8540, 8541, 8553, 8576, 
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Hallucination 

9244, е Эк. 9523 

Lysergic Acid Di 

e Ме) Drugs, Lysergic Acid Di- 
Halo Effect (SEE Rating Scale) 
Hand (see also Body, Motor Performance) 

8127, 8386, 8448 
Handedness (SEE Laterality) 
(SEE  Childhood/Handicapped, 


He: (SEE Writin: 

Headache (SEE Illness) ч 

Hearing (SEE Audition) 

Hearing Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 

Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Heart (see also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
oe Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 

ate) 


Heart Rate 
8230, 8376, 8509, 8510, 8570, 8571, 8574, 
8738, 9421 
Heat (SEE Temperature) 
Height (SEE Physique) 


Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses) 


LSS geh 


Student/High 
Adolescence) 


Higher Education (SEE College) 


8421, (m 8432, 8439, 8441, 8442, 8487 


see also Psychology/History of) 


History (: 
8051, 8139, 8933, 8948, 9910 
(SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
Homicide (SEE Crime & Cri 
9308, 9327, 9413, 9414, 9416 
Honesty (SEE Deception) . 
Hormone (see also Римери) 
8440, 8483, 8489, 8494, 8495, 8496, 
8508, 8542, 8557, 8567, 8584, 8588, 9215, 
Hospital’ кн (see also Clinic, 
(see 1 
Institution Y" eerie” Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 
9199, 9245, 9339, 9340, 9350, 9378, 9440, 
9478, 9591 io = 
Hostility (see Aggression. 
у 905. 8913, 9048, 9149, 9169, 9200, 
9437, 9612. 
Hue (SEE Color) 
Human Engineering 


Suicide) 


(SEE Engineering Psy- 
chol 
Bv. also Literature, Language, Emo- 
tion) 
8988, 9268 B Ө Frese) 
Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 
Husband (SEE Marriage) 
H; 
урне 8220, 8221, 8222, 8223, 8224, 8225, 
8468, 9324, 93. 


(SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 


py/Methods in) 
Hy 
29, 8431, 8433, 8434, 8435, 8548 
M un (see also Mental 


& 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
9250, 9253, 9420, 9432, 9471 


Id (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
m7 8364, 8902, 8919, 9027, 9106, 9162 


8332, 8362, 8914, 8960, 9167, 9365 
Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 


Tliness (see also Disease) 

o 9181, 9199, 9206, 9368, 9388, 9471, 

9472, 9585, 9586, 9587, 9590, 9591, 9599 
(SEE Brightness, Environment 


vil 


Illusion 
8135, 8136, 8137, 8138, 8225, 8728, 8731, 
8904, 9357, 9553 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 
8799, 9064 
Imagery 
8059, 8150, 8164, 8167, 8182, 8280, 8282, 
8286, 8287, 8292, 8299, 8309, 8326, 8330, 
8363, 9271, 9316, 9914 
Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 


ing) 
Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
mal Processes, Model) 
8146, 8792, 8846, 8847, 8848, 8857, 8919, 
8992, 9048, 9485, 9569, 9639, 9751, 9753 
Impression Formation (SEE Social Percej tion) 
Imprint (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Expe- 
rience/Early) 


Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 
inforcement) 
8234, 8290, 8571, 8894, 8981, 9842, 9844 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Incidental Learning (SEE Learning) 
Income (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Independency (SEE Dependency) 


India 
8843, 8942, 9005 
Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) 
Individual Differences 
8383, 8952, 9007, 9012, 9014, 9146, 9150, 
9182, 9481, 9985, 10009 
Industrial Psychology (see also Business, Per- 
sonnel/Industrial) 
8070, 9949, 9950, 9952, 9953, 9954, 9956, 
9957, 9958, 9959, 9960, 9962, 9963, 9964, 
9982, 9992, 10015, 10024 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 
8392, 8632, 8714, 8715, 8726, 8730, 8735, 
8737, 8738, 8739, 8740, 8741, 8742, 8743, 
8744, 8745, 8746, 8747, 8748, 8749, 8750, 
8155, 8757, 8827, 9461, 9585, 9587 
Influence (SEE eu Influence, Per- 
suasion, Social Influence) 
Information (see-also Communication, Infor- 
mation maon Language) 
8059, 8076, 8116, 8140, 8161, 8191, 8238, 
8264, 8265, 8288, 8300, 8301, 8306, 8307, 
8313, 8316, 8323, 8329, 8332, 8339, 8340, 
8349, 8361, 8362, 8368, 8798, 8909, 8911, 
8982, 8986, 9025, 9035, 9075, 9206, 9588, 
9892, 9926, 10033, 10035, 10043 
Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 
uter) 
formation (see also Information) 
8082, 8166, 8364, 8728, 9114, 9789, 9898, 


9967 
Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 
Inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 
8285, 8378, 8402, 8438, 8531, 8569, 8605, 
8634, 8635, 8636, 8644, 8660, 8681, 9065, 


9168, 9524 : 
Inkblot (SEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 


Test) 
in 8404, 8496, 8546, 8630, 8703, 8708, 
8718 
(SEE Dependency, Neurosis) 
Insight ЕЁ Problem Solving, Thinking, Self- 
Perception, Social Perception, Therapeutic 


п ) Behavior (see also Sexual Behav- 


ior-Animal 
“04, 533, 8581, 8593, 8601, 8711, 8722, 
ae SEE Organizations, College) 
bee tion (see also Hos- 
pital & Hospitalization, Mental Hospital & 
italization) 
на o. 8889, m 9212, 9284, 9345, 9348, 
9412, 9500, AIRE 9552, 9568 
Instruction (see eat 
8183, Ss 9915, ОП бз, 9988 


00118223, 8224, 8264, 8363, 8771, 9178, 
9452 


Insulin (SEE Hormone) 
Insulin Shock Therapy 


(SEE Therapy) 
I 
$916, 8972 | 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 


ing) 


Intelligence (see also next headings) 
8735, 8741, 8745, 8758, 8768, 8802, 8820, 
8821, 8826, 8878, 8880, 9156, 9182, 9183, 
9184, 9428, 9475, 9498, 9516, 9553, 9610, 
9616, 9620, 9622, 9687, 9694, 9715, 9758, 
9813, 9818, 9838, 9841, 9845, 9857, 9876, 
9891, 9918 


9295, 9397, 9549, 9556, 9559, 
„ 9652, 9727, 9808, 9814, 9823, 


1 sit (SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 
Interest (see also Motivation) 
8995, 9194, 9656, 9874, 9999 
уең Mein (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est) 
Interference 
8276, 8286, 8306, 8311, 8313, 8319, 8323, 
8334, 8639, 9504 
‘External Control (SEE Control/Inter- 
nal-External) 


8951 


Interpersonal Attraction 
8933, 8985, 8991, 9012, 9024, 9028, 9034, 
9036, 9037, 9038, 9043, 9045, 9054, 9056, 
9072, 9076, 9077, 9079, 9085, 9088, 9090, 
9093, 9400, 9743 


Influence 
8856, 8988, 8994, 9019, 9036, 9050, 9061 
Perception (SEE Social Percep- 


Interpersonal Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 
Social Family Relations) 

8170, 8231, 8839, 8848, 8852, 8872, 8924, 
8946, 8990, 8993, 8994, 8996, 9000, 9003, 
9005, 9010, 9011, 9012, 9015, 9017, 9020, 


tion) 


9090, 9095, ` 
9188, 9242, 9248, 9346, 9400, 9405, 9413, 


Interval/ 
8120, 8165, 8200, 8207, 8249, 8338, 8575, 
8635, 8646, 8651, 9513 
Interval/Time 
8144, 8160, 8165, 8195, 8197, 8204, 8208, 
8216, 8257, 8273, 8302, 8305, 8362, 8412, 
8515, 8534, 8624, 8662, 8667, 8669, 8684, 
8695, 8702, 8828 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Voca- 
tional, Psychotherapy) 
8116, 8910, 9040, 9056, 9099. 9206, 9224, 
9233, 9274, 9623, 9737, 9740, 9953, 9974, 
9981, 10007, 10022 
Introversion (SEE Extroversion-Introversion) 
Intuition (SEE Thinking, Cognition) 
Inventory (see also Questionnaire, 
8908, 8969, 9224, 10016, 10044 
(see also Alienation) 
Ap 8626, 8706, 8708, 8941, 8951, 9045, 


urvey) 


9641, 10004 
Item (see also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 


ods) 
8088, 8102, 8329, 8745, 9185, 9191, 9676, 
9806, 10010 


Japan 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Jew (EE Religion. Ethnology) 
¢ eligion, 
Job (SEE next Койо, Occupation, Person- 
nel/Industrial, Work & Work Analysis) 
Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Wi & 
Work Analysis) 
Job Performance 
8890, 9948, 9951, 9963, 9967, 9976, 9989, 
9993, 9995, 9997, 9998, 10001, 10002, 
10008, 10009, 10010, 10011, 10012, 10015 
Job Satisfaction 
8976, 9495, 9747, 9951, 9958, 9963, 9967, 


9998, 9999, 10000, 10003, 10004, 10005, 
10007, 10008, 10009, 10014, 10015, 10016 


J 
usr 8816, 8857, 8967, 9094, 9109, 9147, 
9779, 9870 
Judgment/Perceptual (see also Perception, the 


various senses) 

8085, 8140, $142, 8148, 8155, 8159, 8213, 
Junior College (SEE College) 
jun! ере 
| School SES School, Student/ 


Junior ) 
Juvenile Debe] (SEE Delinquency/Ju- 


Kibbutz/Israel (SEE Israel) 
Kindergarten (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 


(see also rg 
8167, 8168, 8214, 8215, 8394, 8419, 8504, 
9026, 9568 


26, 
Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 
Knowledge of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 
Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

(see also next headings, Commu- 
nication, Information, Sj „ Psycholin- 
guistics, Verbal Behavior) 

8161, 8201, 8203, 8277, 8326, 8344, 8346, 
8355, 8413, 8753, 8778, 8781, 8786, 8790, 
8793, 8799, 8801, 8814, 8912, 8944, 9014, 
9105, 9110, 9112, 9115, 9116, 9117, 9118, 
9120, 9121, 9122, 9123, 9124, 9125, 9127, 
9128, 9131, 9247, 9249, 9358, 9448, 9506, 
9507, 9511, 9512, 9514, 9536, 9554, 9572, 
9513, 9575, 9577, 9578, 9579, 9621, 9622, 
9703, 9715, 9773, 9807, 9831, 9852, 9861, 
9870, 9882, 9883, 9884, 9915, 9934, 9947 


8782, 8785, 8790, 8791, 8808, 9113, 
9460, 9497, 9506, 9509, 9545, 9568, 9694, 
9845, 9890 

/Е‹ 


£335, 8781, 3814, 8912, 8944, 9111, 9116, 
9119, 9126, 9127, 9131, 9506, 9807, 9864, 
9882, 9918 

Latent Learning (SEE. Learning) 


8175, 8192, 8194, 8203, 8244, 8259, 8384, 
e 8388, 8426, 9187, 9535, 9537, 9622, 


Latin America 
8906, 8929, 8941, 8971 
Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
8903, 8959, 8964, 8973, 9091, 9137, 9408, 
9544, 9950, 10045 
(see also Management) 
8733, 8861, 8973, 9017, 9026, 9030, 9050, 
9298, 9742, 9775, 9868, 9980, 10005, 10018, 
10022, 10024, 10026 
(see also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Мову еце, in, Cat/Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 
8072, 8218, 8253, 8256, 8288, 8301, 8352, 


8373, 8623, 8627, 8628, 8630, 8878, 9147, 
9508, 9622, 9899, 9918, 9988, 10036 
Disorders 
9526, 9683, 9686, 9687, 9697, 9709, 9714, 
9715, 9717, 9719, 9724, 9725 
Learning Model (SEE Model) 
Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 
Learning Theory 


8251 
Learning Transfer 
52, 8254, 8268, 8272, 8274, 8278, 8307, 
8316, 8486, 8621, 8641, 8642, 8650, 8744, 
8770, 8777, 8886, 9567, 9820 
Learning/Avoldance (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
8263, 8391, 8534, 8563, 8565, 8575, 8578, 
8661, 8664 s 
Learning/Discrimination (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination in) 
8251, 8264, 8267, 8271, 8273, 8521, 8641, 
8644, 8648, 8651, 8653, 8654, 8655, 8658, 
8690, 8773, 8776, 8886, 9580, 9836 
Learning/Escape (S ape) 
Learning/Incidental (SEE Learning) |. 
Learning/Instrumental (SEE  Conditioning/ 
Operant, Rat/Conditioning in) У 
Learning/Maze (sce also Кац Маге Learning 


in) 

8411, 8416, 8517, 8775 
Learning/Motor 

8254, 8258, 8259, 8320, 9180 
Learning/Over (SEE Learning) 


soar von Associate. 
8270, 8272, 8277, 8278, 8279, 8280, 828), 
8282, 8283, 8284, 8285, 8286, 8292, 8769, 


8978, 9505, 9570, 9821 
Learni pm her 
8257, 8289, 8645, ^ Җай 
Learning/Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 
8411 S 
Learning/Se: 
Er 8274, 8275, 8311, 8316, B 
Learning/Verbal (see also Learning/! 
Associat 
Те 3221, 8260, 8265, 8266, 8267, К 
8272, 8273, 8276, 8277, 8281, 8285, 8271, 
8335, 8771, 9504, 9526 
Legibility (SEE Display, Writing) 
Leisure (SEE ee п, Brain Lesion- 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, eh 
Animal, Rat/Lesions in, Cat/Lesions in 
3, 8404, 8405 ў i 
Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, Personal 


Licensing (SEE Law) 
t (ees ako Brightness, Color) 186 3187, 
8137, 8150, 8163, 8169, 8185, e МО, 
8246, 8389, Бег ovn 8463, 8413; 
8491, 8495, 8503, М 

‘Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/ 


Liking (SEE Interpersonal тонова cs) 


m. à 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Spee 
Perception) 


К 8051, 8074, 8919, 9296, 9353, 9364, 
9609, 9627, 9633, 9901 No 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesi 
Animal) 
Localization 
8492 e 
see also Thinking) 
8041, 8222, 8223, 8224, 
9511, 10037 í Же. 
Isolation, АНепа! ре 
Longitudinal eave (SEE Experimental 


9365, 


9345, 8355, 8867 


: i d 
7-27 (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 
Love (SEE Emotion) Eo 


Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomm mi 
LSD (SEE ве Acid Diethyl 
Luminance (SEE gue Еп 
Lying (SEE Deception. 

ене Acid Diethylamide 


m 
8520, 8543, 8544, 8546, 9140, 91 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 

Machine (SEE Apparatus) 

Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 

Management (see also Business, Leadership) 
9228, 9476, 9959, 9964, 9967, 9976, 9981, 
9995, 9999, 10018, 10019, 10021, 10022, 
10023, 10024, 10025, 10026, 10027, 10031 

Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 

Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 
Psychosis) 

Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 

ae 4 
485, 8507, 8514, 9136, 9138, 9139, 9 

Я о 9144 E 
arital Problems (see also Famil, ү, 
БЕРУ ( ily Therapy) 
Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 

d Gone 

lage (see also Family, Sexual Behavi 
8900, 8921, 8945, 8949, 8950, $952, 8957. 
8959, 8976, 9220, 9440, 9462, 9491, 9493 
Masculinity (SEE Sex Role) 
Masking (see also Interference) 
8125, 8196, 8211, 8233 
Masoctism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
lass Behavior (SEE Group, Social Behavior- 
fue МА, (SEE 
ia (SEE Communication/Mass; 

Maternal Behavior (see also Mother, Peak 

Or Relations, Child Rearing) 
^ , 8586, 85 
8714, 8715, 356 8590, 8592, 8596, 8609, 

Mathematics (see also Number) 

P 8084, 8090, 8097, 8101, 8339, 8370, 
989]' d 9816, 9819, 9828, 9872, 9886, 

M ] 

ч] Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-Ani- 


Mattoon (see also Development) 
md TUR 8870, 9410, 9577, 9718, 9857 
талашу Inventory (SEE Test/ 
ie (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
Bear in, Apparatus-Animal) 
Sis (see also Semantics) 
ong HM 8233, 8277, 8330, 8340, 8355, 
Mennin fulness 9358, 9361, 9507, 9576, 9915 
8270, 8281, 82 
, › 8283, 8284, 
E 9163, 9584. eee 9105, 9117, 
E ТШ. (вее also Educational Measure- 
8078. sain, Statistics) 
8255, ul 8082, 8101, 8106, 8122, 8132, 
editing Pi 8803, 8945, 9183, 9491 
Ме dition ponse (SEE Mediation) 
99, 8306, 8313, 
> ^ , 8379, 87; 
мы, 9821, 5213, 36, 8786, 9074, 


icine ` й 
кту) (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


9216, 92 
Memory. 223. 9229, 9235, 9586 
tion)” (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 
807 
002 Hs 8218, 8254, 8279, 8292, 8293, 
04, 83067 2298, 8299, 8300, 8302, 8303, 
8320, 832], 8210, 8311, 8315, 8316, 8318; 
8629) 8662" 8380, 8453, 8513, 8516, 8591, 
м„?%, 9437 8773, 8825, 8881, 9105, 9116, 
ч Short Term 
ЮЗ, 8218, 8321, 8322, 8323, 8325, 8328, 
8338, 6221, 8332, 8333, 8334, 8335, 8336, 
Ў 554 9539. T 8799, 8807, 8825, 9518, 
ingitis (SEE 
Мелита = Nervous System/Disorder of) 
Mental Defi CEE Biological Rhythms) 
ental Dey eel (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental pie рте (SEE Development) 
ps аон Es also Neurosis, Psychosis, 
‚ 92 
К cee 9291, 9348, 9397, 9417, 9419, 
е; 
& Societ (бее also Adjustment/Personal 
8068, 8070, qumunity Services) 
› 9140, 9339, 9341, 9476, 9479, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


9480, 9481, 9489, 9594, 9596, 9597 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
Institutionalization) 
9217, 9295, 9329, 9341, 9350, 9467, 9601 
Mental Hospital/’ in 
TM 9342, 9343, 9346, 9347, 9349, 9442, 


596 
Mental Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 


Mental Processes 
8258, 8365, 8744, 9182, 10043 
Mental Retardation (see also next headings, 


Eus Learning lers) 

9204, 9215, 9309, 9397, 9475, 9543, 9544, 
9545, 9549, 9550, 9551, 9552, 9553, 9554, 
9555, 9556, 9560, 9561, 9562, 9563, 9564, 
9566, 9707, 9710, 9711, 9712 

Mental Ri of 


'etardation/] 
9546, 9563, 9566, 9714 
tal Retardation/Education in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Retardation) 


Mental Retardation/ in 
9567, 9568, 9569, 9570, 9571, 9572, 9573, 
9574, 9575, 9576, 9571, 9578, 9579, 9580, 
9705, 9706, 9708 


Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
9203, 9211, 9548, 9557, 9558, 9565, 9583 
Mental Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation 


& in 
9558, 9559, 9581, 9582, 9584 
leprobamate (SEE Tranquilizer) 
8374, 8488, 8489, 8519, 8564, 9418, 9450, 
9522, 9529 
Method & Methodology (see also Research 
Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 
tation, Measurement, Survey, Experimental 
Design) 
8062, 8075, 8077, 8109, 8144, 8762, 8898, 
9188, 9194, 9321, 9975 
Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 
Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Migration (SEE Social ) 
Milieu [m ME z = 
grams in, otherapy/Met in) 
(see ДУ, Personnel/Military) 


ital/Pro- 


Minority. SEE Ethnology) 
MMPI (SEE Жон Multiphasic Person- 


ality Inventory) à i 
it (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 


10027, 10036, 10041 
M 
"8879, 8921, 8922, 8954, 9254, 9731, 9847, 


10024, 10036 7 
M (SEE Mental Retardation) 


Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 


Moos, 8398, 8408, 8450, 8452, 8514, 8538, 
8559, 8566, 8714, 8715, 8721, 8725 


[опКеу, Lennig in 
y pA 8624, 8629, 8632, 8654, 8655 


оой (SEE Emotion) 2 
Mood OSEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 


мау (SEE Value & Values, Religion, Eth- 


ics) А 
Parent- 

(see also Maternal Behavior, Par 
ild Relations, Parent-Child Relations) 
Cm. 8751, 8757, 8780, 8862, 8865. dd 
8957, 8976, 9021, 9135, 9141, 9299, 24V 
9344, 9365, 9390, 9434, 9480, 954 , 


1х 


9556, 9561, 9756, 9761, 9838, 9846, 9897 
lother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Rearing) 

Motion (SEE Movement) 

Motion Pictures (SEE Film) 

Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 
ment) 

8122, 8146, 8229, 8234, 8333, 8350, 8467, 

8764, 8786, 8883, 8931, 9005, 9035, 9050, 

9070, 9074, 9082, 9092, 9138, 9178, 9581, 

9610, 9630, 9651, 9738, 9837, 9890, 9918, 

9924, 9971, 10004, 10005, 10013, 10019, 

10024, 10031, 10036 

Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
8435, 8607, 8618, 8682, 8706 
MR EE (SEE Learning, Motiva- 
tion; 
Motivation Theory 
8055 
lotor Disorder 
9370 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance 
8122, 8127, 8129, 8130, 8143, 8198, 8242, 
8244, 8245, 8249, 8303, 8378, 8383, 8461, 
8503, 8509, 8744, 8750, 8828, 9180, 9188, 
9498, 9535, 9536, 9559, 9584, 9685, 9719, 
9723, 9812, 9880 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 


Muscle) 
8387, 8390, 8394, 8398, 8433, 8514, 8544, 
8622, 8743, 9334, 9478, 9697, 9861 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 


Mouse 
8391, 8516, 8519, 8525, 8534, 8538, 8552, 
8563, 8565, 8575, 8578, 8581, 8614, 8615, 
8664, 8704, 8705, 8706 

Mouth (SEE Body) — . 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
8127, 8143, 8171, 8173, 8176, 8188, 8215, 
8448, 8461, 8828, 9503 

Movement/A| (SEE Gestalt Psycholo- 

gy, Visual 'erception р 

Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 

Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous Sys- 

tem/Disorder of) sel 

Murder (SEE cane & СШ) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 

Hr 8124, 8126, 8298, $594, doi, 8461, 


9324, 9471 f 
м tee (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 


Mi 
"ЧС 00, 8193, 8198, 8202, 8228, 8235, 9296, 
Ad ЕР эрер fective) 
Mutism ch/ Defective) 
Myth Пы (SEE Culture) 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
rosis, Personality Trait) 

Narcosis (SEE Sleep, Drug Therapy) 

Narco (SEE DE Observation) 

Ки Personnel/Military) 


Navy (SEE Mod) 
Need (see also Moti 8522, 9012, 9024, 


360, 8873, 8889, 
5028 Bids: 6092, 9176, 9483, 9644, 9873, 


Nea кылам (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 


Кез, 8753, 8765, due 8792, 8804, i 


$909, 8910, 8911, $15. $914. 8915, 8916, 
‚ 8919, 965, 8980, 


" 8918, 8919, 8922, 8965, 
FH ЖТ, 9303, 9393, 9396, 9400, 9560, 
9621, 9623, 9627, 9633, 9633, 9635, 9639, 
90427 9643, 9644, 9647, 9666, 9667, 9173. 
9832, 9833, 9834, 9835, 9847, 9856, 9951 


8382, 8748, 9390 
Nerve GEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 


lervous SEM (see also next h 
X 8333, 8383, 9168, 9334 


Nervous System/Autonomic 
8510, 8542 
Nervous System/Central 
8072, 8153, 8386, 8394, 8396, 8402, 
8469, 8529, 8535, 8536, 8579, 9718 
Nervous System/Disorder of 
8509, 9522, 9523, 9527, 9528, 9529, 9530, 
9531, 9533, 9534, 9542 
Neuroanatomy 
9462 


TNowoneiom s Anil 
8375, 8379, 8397, 8398, 8399, 8400, 8401, 
8409, 8444, 8493, 9524 


8107, 8110, 8132, 8181, 8191, 8388, 8392, 
8448, 8477, 8591, 9200, 9533 


De nM 
8384, 8385, 8387, 8389, 8391, 8395, 8402, 
8437, 8446, 8450, 8451, 8452, 8459, 8473, 
8474, 8482, 8492, 8538, 8555, 8586, 8628 
Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 
leurosis & Neuroticism (see also specific neu- 


roses) 
8584, 9149, 9151, 9173, 9195, 9197, 9208, 
9239, 9253, 9326, 9332, 9404, 9420, 9432, 
9433, 9436, 9438, 9694 
News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 


Mass) 
Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 
Nictitating Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
8130, 8167, 8189, 8196, 8211, 8235, 8358, 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE. Ps 
е у chotherapy/ 
Methods in) ; 4 5ч 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communica- 
tion/Nonverbal) 
Noradrenalin (SEE. Hormone) 
N (SEE Hormone) 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 
ence) 
8077, 9374, 9757 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
Mis 8148, 8154, 8325, 8357, 8369, 8388, 


Nursery School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/Psychological) 
8224, 8502, 9222, 9305, 9990 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
Obituaries 


8037, 8038, 8039, 8040 
Observation 
8115, 8592, 8593, 8594, 8708, 8888 
Obsession-Compulsion (see also Mental Dis- 
ae Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 
rait) 


9237, 9253, 9326, 9438 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work Analysis) 
8856, 8900, 8920, 8921, 8927, 9135, 9187, 
9495, 9711, 9754, 9774, 9778, 9823, 9827, 
9846, 9964, 9969, 9980, 9981, 9997, 10008, 
10015, 10027, 10035 
Occupational Choice (see also Guidance/Vo- 
cational) 
9177, 9735, 9956, 9968, 9970, 9971, 9972, 
9973, 9974 


Оссо Interest 
7, 9157, 9194, 9634, 9728, 9735, 9736, 


9739, 9747, 9752, 9756, 9758, 9766, 9826, 

oc 9878, 9951, 9970, 9971, 9972, 9975 
3970, 9558 901 Therapy 
(SEE Environment) 


Oedipus (GEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Old Age (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 

Olfaction (SEE Smell) 3 

Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/Ac- 
tivity in) 

Operant Behavior (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 


(see also Attitude) 

8253, 8845, 8980, 9091 
Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Oral Character (SEE ET joanalytic nd 
& Transplantation (SEE 


urgery) 


Structure 
9010, 9219, 9350, 9476, 9868, 9957, 9964, 
Hey 10005, 10017, 10019, 10020, 10023, 
10024 


Organizations 
8067, 9949, 9954 
Orientation 


8134, 8269, 8321, 8458, 8460, 8510, 8622, 
8724, 8756, 8830, EE Oneal 
Orienting Raposa jentation) 
Outpatient (SEE. Treatment/Outpatient) 
Ov (SEE Learning) 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 
8436, 8477, 8913, 9051, 9300, 9313 
Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 
(SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
(SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
Paranoia (see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Personality Trait) 


, , 8050, 8052, 8053, 8054 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) 
е ^is Relations (see also Family Rela- 
tions) 
8730, 8837, 8856, 8862, 8863, 8864, 8865, 
8866, 8871, 8951, 8975, 9101, 9302, 9365, 
9390, 9398, 9401, 9409, 9411, 9419, 9429, 
Ar 9446, 9494, 9499, 9547, 9555, 9558, 
Parkinson's Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 
Disorder of) 
Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent- 
des канк М 
ithogenesis (: tiok 
Patient (see also КЕЛЕН Patient) 
9232, 9590 
Pattern 
8110, 8168, 8174, 8176, 8235, 8351, 8403, 
br. 8473, 8769, 8953, 9102, 9150, 9448, 


Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 

Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 
Relations) 7 

Peak Experience (: Emotion) 

Peer Rating (SEE Peers) Ў 


8760, 8763, 8856, 8859, 8978, 9231, 9320, 
9401, 9666, 9846, 9931, 9985 
Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 
Perception (see also next headings, Intersen- 
sory Processes, Childhood/Perception in) 
8075, 8128, 8131, 8171, 8734, 9370, 9536, 
9622, 9697, 9769, 9861, 9886 
Pen osrand (SEE Auditory Percep- 
поп; 


/ Depth 
8171, 8176, 8834 

/Form & 
8136, 8155, 8159, 8176, 8178, 8351, 8809, 
8845, 9173, 9186, 9553 


/Size 
8135, 8147, 8287 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
Pei 


TEE 
8164, 8170, 8300, 8580, 8724, 8812, 8830, 
9041, 9357, 9723 


x. 


ion/Time 
8112, 8133, 8139, 8140, 8141, 8142, 8143, 
8144, 8205, 8240, 8759, 8812, 8845 
Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 
Perception/Welght (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Perceptual Isolation ( Isolation, Depriva- 
tion/Sensory) 
Performance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
8238 
Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 


ing) 

Personality (see also next headings, Child- 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
Personality, the various personality traits) 

8037, 8040, 8265, 8582, 8871, 8892, 9100, 
9147, 9191, 9197, 9622, 9968, 10000 
Personality Change 
9188, 9266, 10021 
Personality Correlates 
8584, i2, 9149, 9169, 9173, 9177, 9752, 
9799 3 
Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) _ 5 
Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Distur- 
bance, Neurosis) à 
Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 
Personality Measurement 
9152, 3157, 9191, 9194, 9195, 9196, 9765, 
9876 ‹ 

Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 
Sas 

Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
$002. 221. 8303, 8882, 9008, 9066, E 
9148, 9150, 9152, 9157, 9159, 9160, О 
9163, 9164, 9168, 910; "m 9471, J 

0, 9644, 9765, 9799, " 

hae ity/Assessment of (SEE Personality 

Pee y/ Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) s 

Personnel (see also next headings). 

9948, 9967, 9979, 9986, 10003, 
10016, 10017, 10024, 10025 
Personnel/ Industrial 
$890, 9600, 9955, 9976, 9977, 9996. 9999, 
10003, 10007, 10019 
Personnel/ Milita 
$260, 9217, 9951, 9961, 9987, 9995, 1000% 
10011, 10012 

аура! (see also e 

Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, 222, 9224, 
8889, 9207, 9211, 9219, 9220, ths Я 
9226, 9228, 9230, 9236, 9346, Tafluence 

Persuasion (see also Interpersonal In 

ial Influence "7 

$3965, КИ 3987, 8988, 9057, 905 

9108, 9620, 9966 


8038, $045. 8051, 8056, 8060, DM Dis 
Phenylketonuria (SEE Genetics, Меп 

gren, Meo Existentialism) 

also Ext: 

ар, 8085, 8047, 8903, 9165 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 

9316, 9326 
Phoneme (SEE 
Phonetics (SEE Spe 


" 
10013, 


uage) _. J 
Nor Vaal Behavior, Lan- 


guage) _ 
Photic (SEE Light) i m 
едр orion (SEE Education РР Да. 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindne Wearing 
hood/Handicapped, Deafness 
Disorder, Mote Disorder) 
9: d 
Die (SEE Occupational 


ical Therapy) 
Physician 

9232, 9590, 9874 
Physiological Correlates 

iological) 


Physiological Psy 


& Phys" 


(see also stress/PhIS 


8107, 9501 
Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
9622 
Physiology/Sensory (see also Vision/Physiol- 


ogy of) 
8477, 9557 
Physique (see also Body) 
8495, 8784, 8885, 9549, 9857 
Piaget/J. (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
lem Solving in, Childhood/Development in) 
Picture 
8050, 8229, 8312, 8330, 8769, 8772, 8847, 
9087, 9147, 9619, 9657, 9821, 9830 
Picture-Frustration (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 
Pigeon 
8405, 8456, 8521, 8618, 8639, 8642, 8644, 
8646, 8648, 8649, 8651, 8653, 8658, 8670, 
8680, 8681, 8682, 8684, 8685, 8688, 8689, 
8690, 8692, 8694, 8700, 8701 
Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 
Pitch (SEE Sound, Audition) 
Pituitary (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
PK (SEE Parapsychology) 
Placebo (SEE Drug Effects) 
Play (SEE Childhood/Social Behavior in, 
a m Recreation) 
lay тару (SEE Psychothe: / Childi 
Bee Emotion) RR 
isson Distribution (SEE Statistics) 
Police (SEE Crime & s 
Political die ылы ы M 
09, 8921, 8929, 8939, 8951, 8964, 8966, 
8972, 9042, 9052, 9067, 9094, 9174, 9607, 
тиў, T 9994 te, А 
ics (SEE Political Behavior, G t 
Кора (SEE Environment) pos 
‘opularity (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, So- 
а cial Approval) 1 
‘opulation Characteristics 
8953, 8976, 9135, 9979 
Wee Control (SEE Birth Control) 
мш) laze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 
tential/Evoked (see also Electri ivi 
б ical Acti 
8389, 8438, 8461, 8463, 8464, 8470, 851 
po E72, 8511, 8562 > AAPA 
hay (SEE Socioeconomic Status, Child- 
Po ооа/ Disadvantaged) 
sl Wg Dominance, Social Influence) 
8258, 8267, 8268 8 
q ] , 8310, 8320, 8327, 8328, 
07 8347, 9242, 9569, 9843, 9965, 9985 
kn ron (SEE Parapsychology) 
ч Academie also Achievement/Prediction 
› 8191, 8246, 8250, 8255, 8347, 8353, 
9921, 8981, 8987, 8994, 8997, 9185, 9190, 
me 380, 9455, 9604, 9675, 9677, 9684, 
103) 9747, 9789, 9975, 10001, 10016, 


Preference 


8155, 8366, 8: 
› 8366, 8367, 8369, 8386, 8418, 8607, 
p. 871, 8758, 8762, 8915, 8917, 9046, 
9755. > „ 9194, 9619, 9639, 9731, 
Ред 9836, 9874, 9897 


859 
ч 8735, 9313, 9527, 9744 
B 
10035 5918, 8920, 9016, 9044, 9225, 9393, 


Pr = 
al 1 nvironment (SEE Pregnancy) 
Schoo) ildren (SEE Childhood/Pre- 
'esentai 
NS tion Rate (SEE Interval/Interstimu- 
'es 
Prison SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
9210 93000 ате E Criminals) 
, 5 Ч 0 
Probi e (SEE Prison) 
Sate (see also Learning/Probability, 
7, 
83677 5175, 8246, 8256, 8257, 8347, 8353, 


Probabili 
ity) ty Learning (SEE Learning/Probabil- 


bi е 
em Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 
8181, 8240, 8347, 8350, 8351, 8352, 8353, 
8354, 8355, 8356, 8357, 8358, 8388, 8501, 
8641, 9004, 9497, 9536, 9540, 9567, 9576, 
9813, 9908, 9913, 10037 E 
Profile (SEE Score & Scoring) 
Instruction (see also Teaching 


Aids) 
8106, 9583, 9754, 9865, 9898, 9900, 9906, 
9909, 9910, 9927, 9929, 9940, 9985 
(SEE Computer) 


(SEE Defense M Cere- 
bral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
Te (see also Rorschach Test) 


Projective 
9178, 9197, 9369 
(SEE Communication, Commu- 
nication/Mass, Persuasion) 
(SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
Prostitution (SEE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 
ior) 
Protestantism (SEE Religion) 
пуне Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
luman) 
Psychiatric Diagnosis (SEE Psychodiagnosis) 
Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) i 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 

8380, 9209, 9210, 9214, 9217, 9277, 9284, 

9340, 9341, 9388, 9423, 9425, 9427, 9428, 

9482, 9483 
Patient Treatment (see also Case 

Report-Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient) 

9238, 9290, 9310, 9329, 9337, 9: 9346, 

9347, 9348, 9386 2 

chiatric Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 

Hospitalization) 

9207, 9211, 9221, 9228, 9232, 9366, 9425 
Руш (see also Psychotherapy, Child Psy- 
chiat 

5207/9223, 9224, 9225, 9248, 9596, 9598, 


9601 


Psychiatry Abroad д 
choanalysis also next headings) 
Pagas, 8874, 57, 9240, 9241, Du dh 


‘Theory 
, 8042, 8043, 8219, 8875, 9145, 9162, 
sae 3, 9265. 9285, 9288, 9352, 


925: , 
58, 9359, 9360, 9362 
E FEEDS (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Clinical Judgment, 
Diagnosis, Di is/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/ Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 

с SA 

9261, 9325, 9329, 9366, 9367, 
925, 9375, 9385, 9387, 9407, 9420, 


9203, 
9368, 93 
(SEE  Psychotherapy/Group, 


Psychodrama 
/Methods in) 
РОА (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 


8766, 9691, 9864, 9883, 9884 
chologist 
ek 9729, 9950, 9962 


ir: 8056, 8065, 8066, 8067, 8073, 8078, 
8359, 8935, 8952, 9609 


8070, 8071, 8074, 8752, 9126 


Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 


9238, 9338, 9374, 9394, 9413, 9419, 9421, 
9423, 9428 
Psychopathy (SEE Mental Disorder) 
(SEE Drug Effects, Drug 


Therapy, Biochemistry) 


8108, 8132, 8352, 8477 
ii (SEE Physiological Psychol- 


ogy) 
Psychosis & Psychoties (see also Mental Dis- 


order, specific psychoses) 
9198, 9199, 9209, 9215, 9218, 9239, 9253, 


9259, 9332, 9338, 9369, 9417, 9441, 9523, 


9541 
кым ш (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 
515 11, 
Psychosomatic Disorder 
9223, 9275, 9356, 9471, 9472, 9591 
Psychosomatic Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
Disorder, Medicine) 
(SEE Therapist) 
Psychotherapy (see also next headings, Behav- 
ior Therapy, Drug Therapy, Family Ther- 
apy, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 


Treatment). 
8065, 9017, 9095, 9239, 9242, 9251, 9256, 
9259, 9271, 9282, 9385, 9387, 9465, 9694 


Lo ats tdt 

9226, 9237, 9252, 9261, 9268, 9293, 9306, 

9328, 9344, 9372, 9373, 9376, 9387, 9463 

Ps; /Client Centered (SEE Psycho- 
therapy/Methods in) 

Psychotherapy/Group (see also Family Ther- 


a 
p 9294, 9295, 9296, 9297, 9298, 9299, 
9300, 9301, 9303, 9378, 9387, 9462, 9491, 
9492 
chotherapy (Meso in 
POS 9 9245, 9252, 9255, 9266, 9267, 
9270, 9275, 9293, 9300, 9303, 9311, 9324, 
9325, 9326, 9328, 9344, 9427, 9467 
/ Research in 


Ps; eye 
Y39270, 9286 
'/ Short Term 
9245, , 9489 
Puberty (SEE Adolescence) 
Public ers (SEE Opinion) 
Pulse (SEE Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
DEOS 
8263, 8660, 8663, 8696, 8698, 8702, 8774, 
8853, 8860, 8863, 8903, 8975, 9005, 9015, 


9044, 9382 
Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


(SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
(see also Inventory, Scale, Sur- 


vey) 

lo, 8915, 8943, 9095, 9127, 9192, 9206, 
SIS: 9214, 9208, 9398, 9399, 9547, 9632, 
9743, 9833, 9837, 9979, 10016 


8375, 8441, 8459, 8465, 8517, 8539 


nol 
m (SEE. Eno gration, Social Move- 


ments) 
Radiation 
8382, 8671 


E Communication/Mass) A 
Radio ФЕРЕ Measurement, Scale, Sealing) 
(see 


83 , 8478, 2490, 8491, 8492, 
8494, 8576, 8579, $580, 8586 
Rat/Activity in 
, 8483, 8528, 8531, 8535, 8541, 8544, 
sa, 8557, 8567, 8598, 8602, 8608, 8609, 


8612, 8616, 8640, 8669, 8679 
Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance Learning in 
8412, 8420, 8432, 8442, 8444, 8464, 8486, 
8515, 8533, 8540, 8543, 8549, 8550, 8554, 
8572, 8590, 8625, 8637, 8659, 8660, 8662, 
8663, 8665, 8666, 8667, 8668, 8669, 8671, 
8678, 8691, 8695, 8698, 8699 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in 
8377, 8397, 8422, 8426, 8427, 8431, 8432, 
8434, 8436, 8438, 8439, 8440, 8442, 8443, 
8444, 8524, 8548 
Rat/Conditioi in 
8434, 8522, 8523, 8551, 8567, 8617, 8631, 
8633, 8634, 8635, 8636, 8637, 8640, 8647, 
8662, 8665, 8667, 8671, 8672, 8673, 8674, 
8675, 8683, 8686, 8687, 8693, 8696, 8713 
Rat/! tion in 
8484, 8530, 8587, 8588, 8589, 8602, 8605, 
8606, 8611, 8612, 8613, 8617, 8643, 8673, 
8676, 8677, 8679, 8696, 8697 
Rat/Discrimination in 
8407, 8417, 8418, 8419, 8442, 8473, 8475, 
8515, 8537, 8550, 8564, 8595, 8621, 8643, 
8645, 8647, 8652, 8656, 8657 
Rat/Drug Effects in 
8374, 8377, 8380, 8431, 8432, 8486, 8515, 
8518, 8520, 8522, 8523, 8524, 8527, 8528, 
8530, 8531, 8533, 8535, 8536, 8537, 8540, 
8541, 8542, 8543, 8544, 8545, 8547, 8548, 
8549, 8550, 8551, 8553, 8554, 8556, 8557, 
8558, 8560, 8561, 8564, 8567, 8568, 8569, 
9900, 9916 
Rat/Extinction in 
8421, 8443, 8523, 8551, 8556, 8631, 8635, 
8640, 8686, 8693, 8695, 8697, 8698, 8699 
Rat/Learning in 
8423, 8439, 8443, 8487, 8560, 8564, 8587, 
8613, 8625, 8626, 8643, 8645, 8668 
Rat/Lesions in 
8380, 8407, 8409, 8412, 8415, 8417, 8418, 
Pus 8420, 8421, 8422, 8423, 8424, 8440, 


Rat/Maze Learning in 
8426, 8531, 8537, 8540, 8622, 8656 
Rat/Motivation in 
8380, 8412, 8418, 8542, 8545, 8561, 8606, 
8608, 8610, 8611, 8612, 8616, 8617, 8619, 
8622, 8625, 8637, 8640, 8672, 8673, 8676, 
8677, 8687, 8697, 8716 
вана & Reinforcement Schedule 
in 


8423, 8434, 8443, 8522, 8595, 8647, 8656, 
8657, 8672, 8673, 8674, 8675, 8676, 8677, 
o 8679, 8683, 8686, 8687, 8693, 8697, 


Rat/Shock & Shock Effects in 
8374, 8380, 8527, 8533, 8549, 8603, 8633, 
8640, 8659, 8660, 8662, 8666, 8667, 8691, 
8696, 8699, 8702, 8707 

Rat/Stress Effects in 
8547, 8602, 8669 

Rating (see also Rating Scale) 
8080, 8108, 8184, 8233, 10010 

Rating Scale 
8281, 9227, 9372, 9477 

Reaction Time 
8129, 8147, 8177, 8199, 8246, 8247, 8248, 
8249, 8250, 8281, 8364, 8383, 8463, 8499, 
8779, 9459, 9521 

Readability (SEE Display, Writing) 

Reading 
8126, 8220, 8776, 8785, 8820, 8844, 9103, 
9123, 9130, 9504, 9505, 9617, 9620, 9622, 
9633, 9652, 9673, 9675, 9683, 9694, 9695, 
9699, 9706, 9794, 9807, 9808, 9809, 9810, 
9815, 9822, 9830, 9831, 9844, 9850, 9852, 
9853, 9854, 9859, 9877, 9879, 9883, 9884, 
9889, 9898, 9911, 9912, 9914, 9915, 9920, 
9921, 9929, 9935, 9943, 9944, 9946 

Reading Deficiency (see also Education/Spe- 

cial-Remedial) 

8063, 9213, 9622, 9682, 9683, 9694, 9696, 
ae ВЕ, 9722 

Reasoning ic, Thinking, Cognition, 

Categorical Behavior) aL n 

Reed ice also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 

т) 
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8217, 8218, 8219, 8253, 8255, 8267, 8268, 
8272, 8273, 8275, 8277, 8281, 8284, 8292, 
8294, 8297, 8299, 8305, 8306, 8307, 8309, 
8311, 8313, 8314, 8317, 8319, 8322, 8324, 
8326, 8327, 8328, 8331, 8335, 8336, 8380, 
8449, 8513, 8772, 8787, 8798, 8807, 8822, 
9118, 9129, 9504, 9526, 9896 
Recognition (sec also Memory, Recall, Reten- 


tion) 
8110, 8152, 8156, 8166, 8201, 8293, 8304, 
8312, 8315, 8321, 8332, 8334, 8373, 8734, 
8773, 9510, 9815, 9834, 10032 

Recreation 

8894, 8897, 8901, 9344, 9346, 9624, 9969 

Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 

Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 
sponse, Muscle) 

8269, юн xs y cuir end 

Lors 'ersonality, vior Prol 
lems, Statistics) 

Rehabilitation (see also Counseling, Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial) 

9204, 9408, 9477, 9478, 9483, 9498, 9500, 


9684 
Rehabilitation Vocational (see also Mental Re- 
tardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Training in) 
9402, 9477, 9478, 9482 
Reinforcement (see also next headings, Rat/ 
Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


in) 
8265, 8266, 8287, 8288, 8289, 8290, 8291, 
8435, 8499, 8618, 8651, 8654, 8655, 8681, 
8723, 8746, 8764, 8771, 8863, 9206, 9320, 
9379, 9571, 9655, 9748, 9780, 9796, 9824, 
9834, 9836, 9919 
Reinforcement Schedule 
8257, 8646, 8651, 8658, 8680, 8681, 8682, 
8684, 8685, 8688, 8689, 8690, 8692, 8700, 
8701, 9082, 9571, 9580, 9584, 9638, 9649 
Reinforcement Theory 
Reinforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 
Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 
шер кка (SEE Reinforce- 
ment 
Reinforcement/Social 
8289, 8846, 8855, 8864, 8884, 8912, 8955, 
9062, 9070, 9305, 9306, 9319, 9321, 9340, 
9379, 9485, 9664, 9834, 9903 
Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 
Reliability 
8079, 8093, 8111, 8112, 8114, 8184, 8230, 
8255, 8281, 8368, 8445, 8726, 8885, 9206, 
5 9227, 9234, 9512, 9547, 9676, 9680, 9965 
el 
754, 8795, 8899, 8921, 8930, 8931, 8932, 
8933, 8934, 8935, 8961, 8962, 8963, 9029, 
9061, 9135, 9136, 9165, 9174, 9177, 9267, 
9381, 9384, 9389, 9429, 9430, 9486, 9488, 
9490, 9528, 9606, 9636, 9646, 9654, 9827, 
9837, 9994 
REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospital- 
ization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 
Repetition (SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Repression 
9169, 9181 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 
Research (see also Experimentation) 
8053, 8061, 8752, 8898, 8901, 9041, 9108, 
9126, 9207, 9213, 9221, 9622, 9779, 9946, 
9949, 9958, 9963 
Research Methods 
8064, 8076, 8094, 8116, 8237, 8606, 8905, 
8998, 9040, 9107, 9185, 9207, 9210, 9615, 
9960, 10010 
Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 


8428, 8456, 8579, 8828, 9421, 9585, 9587 


xii 


Response (see 
Conditioned Emotional Response) 
8061, 8083, 8123, 8191, 8230, 8272, 
8373, 8399, 912' 
Response Set (SEL 
t (SE ) 
Response/Delayed (SEE Response) 
Retardate (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Memory, Recall, R 
nition) 
8239, 8296, 8301, 8302, 8326, 8329, 8 
8419, 8432, 8513, 8521, 8534, 8550, 8 
8578, 8664, 8691, 8771, 8825, 9678, 
9938 
Retina (see also Eye) 
8158, 8236, 8463, 8473, 8475, 8478. 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occup 
Gerontology) ^ f 
Retrieval (SEE Information) 


Reviews 
8065, 8315, 9184, 9419, 9622, 9946, 

Reward (sce also Reinforcement) d 
8234, 8630, 8770, 8860, 8981, 9000, 9 
9019, 9036, 9039, 9044, 9047, 9080, 
9382, 9699, 9751 i 

Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Autho 

janism) 

Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, 

sion, Social Movements) 

Risk Taking 

8366, 8372, 8997, 9001, 9006, 9025, 

9903 Я 

Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group D 

ics, Risk Taking) 

RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 

Role É 
8763, 8927, 8945, 8968, 9010, 9058, 
9098, 9105, 9146, 9198, 9221, 9232, 
9319, 9374, 9427, 9800, 9846, 9980, 1! 

Role Playing (SEE Role), 

Rorschach Test (see also Projective Tecl 
9539, 9685 

Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study 

Projective Technique) Р 

Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, 

Performance) › 

Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Anal 

Running (SEE Activity, Motor Perform ў 

Rural Environment (see also Community, UF 

ban & Suburban Environment) 

8834, 8891, 8900, 8906, 8928, 9124, 1 


9759, 9846 
Russia (SEE USSR) 


; Reaction Time) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual mrs 
see also Driving) 

E^ 8585, 10040, 10041, 10043, 1 

1 ; 


(SEE Money, Socioeconomic St 
Salivation (SEE ‘Conditioning/Clas 
Gland, Taste) _ Н 
Salt (SEE Bey Ue ) 
Satiation (5 lotivatioi х 
Seale {кено дш, Wear 
„ Rating Scale, Testini s 
"Slot, 8113, 8114, 8813, 9482, 9595, 9 
9743, 9758, me 100106 
Scaling (see also Меаѕш 
$075. 8104, 8213, 8762, 9094, 9656 
Scanning (SEE Detection) 4 
йа (see also next 0453, 
9218, 9253, 9444, 9451, 9452, d 
9458, 9459 к 
їһгепїа/ Childhood 
9215, 9446, 9448, 9460, 
/ 


9447, CAEN ^ 
/ 

ОЗ, AS, 9449, 9450, 9454, 9468 

Schizophrenia/Symptomatology 9 


9215, 9444, 9449, 9455, 9467, 9468, 9470 
Schizophrenia/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
9338, 9343, 9462, 9464, 9465, 9467, 9469 
Scholastic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) 
School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, College, Education) 
8870, 8872, 9602, 9609, 9612, 9658, 9729, 
9762, 9774, 9792, 9827, 9837 
School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 
School Adjustment 
8975, 9616, 9623, 9629, 9635, 9637, 9640, 
9641, 9649, 9652, 9654, 9655, 9665, 9666, 
9667, 9734, 9745, 9749, 9750, 9838 
School Administration 
9612, 9623, 9658, 9688, 9731, 9762, 9775, 
Be ti 9849, 9885 
Anxiety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxi 
School КА 4 TR 
9704, 9751, 9876 
School Learning (see also Achievement/Aca- 
з 
, 9614, 9626, 9668, 9670, 9672, 9726, 
9809, 9813, 9816, 9817, 9819, 9820, 9830, 
9831, 9834, 9836, 9838, 9843, 9856, 9867, 
9893, 9900, 9906, 9908, 9915, 9924, 9925, 
9928, 9932, 9933, 9934 
School Psychology (SEE Educational Psychol- 
Ogy, Guidance/Educational) 
School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, Mathemat- 
ics, Reading) 
Science & Scientists 
Sd 8039, 8056, 8064, 8895, 9248, 9956 
SDN. Method (SEE Method & Method- 
inde * Scoring 
, 9190, 9677, 9972, 9975 
Seasonal Changes (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Security (SEE b 
ependenc 
чые (SEE Dome 
Tégation (SEE Integration 
“шге (SEE Electrocanvulste Shock, Nerv- 
I^ y'stem/ Disorder of, Epilepsy) 
1809, 9953, 9961, 9965, 9979, 9987, 10011, 


Self (see also next headi 
eadings) 
үн 8840, 8882, 8999, 9146, 9165, 9178, 
p 9301, 9317, 9355, 9388, 9411, 9611, 
sara% 755, 9860, 9919, 9985, 10003 
Self actualization (SEE Self) 
it Concept 
9, 8840, 8841, 8842, 8865, 8881, 8916, 
9, We 9023, 9070, 9154, 9155, 9156, 
9319; 9172, 9176, 9192, 9196, 9222, 9298, 
9626, 94 4, 9431, 9438, 9487, 9495, 9625, 
95 WES 9653, 9657, 9660, 9663, 9704, 
9góg 7759, 9771, 9774, 9793, 9802, 9862, 


Selt-Disel, 
ЗЕМ, ‘sure (SEE Interpersonal Processes) 
SE (SEE Self-Concept) 
2, 9154, 9164, 9177, 
а К , 9186, 9192, 9193, 
Senne 9547, 9788, 9798, 9980 
Bean ption . 
d i 8892, 8922, 9028, 9052, 9078, 
941]. ai 9155, 9164, 9169, 9258, 9290, 
берсш 04122 9704, 9744, 9749, 9765 
УШтшайоп (see also Motivation, Stimu- 


lation, i i н H S 
ulation тайт Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 


8436, 8 

Sar 5436. 8440, 8 

Selina (SEE Self Concept) 
Bela Advertising, Business, Consumer 
iri Differential 

; 812, 8233, 8253, 8936, 9155, 9186, 

Semanis 12, 9647, 9778, 9835, 9926 
oe As also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
8332, 8807 8290, $944, 9110, 9116, 9123, 
У 


Seni 
Sensi SEE Geriatrics) 
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8149, 8999, 9017, 9018, 9029, 9059, 9169, 
9181, 9231, 9317, 9322, 9733, 9771, 9787, 
9793, 9948 
e Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 
— Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
гу) 
Sensory Physiology (SEE Physiology/Sensory, 
Sensory Processes (see also ШЫЙ 00) 
cesses, yi MESH 
el 8390, 8424, 8459, 8461, 8724, 9502, 


8157, 8183, 8203, 8277, 8295, 8296, 8302, 
8308, 8319, 8326, 8336, 8768, 8794, 8807, 
9103, 9106, 9109, 9111, 9115, 9118, 9119, 
9129, 9448, 9715, 9890, 9947 
Completion Test (SEE Projective 
Technique) 


Serial (SEE Learning/Serial) 
Set (see also tion) 
8183, 8243, 8356, 8844, 9014, 9125 


Sex 
8232, 8892, 8926, 8946, 8957, 8960, 9164, 
9189, 9242, 9388, 9593, 9700, 9735, 9756, 
9790, 9931, 10025 

Sex Differences 
8217, 8231, 8293, 8312, 8331, 8357, 8754, 
8764, 8784, 8795, 8835, 8840, 8844, 8848, 
8850, 8860, 8862, 8864, 8866, 8872, 8887, 
8896, 8913, 8920, 8923, 8928, 8958, 8962, 
8974, 9012, 9046, 9047, 9049, 9065, 9124, 
9132, 9135, 9136, 9608, 9616, 9628, 9634, 
9647, 9651, 9652, 9687, 9723, 9728, 9752, 
9780, 9799, 9808, 9810, 9811, 9832, 9837, 
eae 9851, 9890, 9970, 10040 


Sex 
8494, 8581, 8599, 8616, 8625, 8706, 8710 
Sex Differences/Academic Achievement 
9724, 9794, 9810, 9814, 9834 


Sex Role 
8837, 8840, 8926, 8974, 8976, 9022, 9179, 
9415, 9416, 10025, 10035 


Sexual Behavior 
8718, 8887, 8896, 8957, 8958, 8959, 8961, 
8962, 8976, 9327, 9356, 9425 
ual 


Behavior, 
n: 8440, 8494, 8594, 8703, 8708, 8711, 


8712, 8713, 8720, 9471 L 
Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
9415 


Disorder 
9318, 9375 a 
Shape Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shapley SEE Conditionin; 

п‹ 
Ex Employment (SE Rehabilitation/ 
Vocational) 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
‘convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 


bun 8575, 8661, 8670, 8692, 9076, 
9097, 10006 
Shock Therapy (SE! 
eater (SEE Electroconvul- 
sive Shock) | E 
Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


кє 8249, 
8149, 8167, 8193, 8199, 8209, 8246, , 
8293, 8329, 8376, 8522, 8666, 8695, 10038 


Similarity n 
8075, 8085, 8086, 8100, 8159, 8265, 8292, 
8311, 8319, 8337, 8810, 8920, 9028, 9042, 
9048, 9077, 9079, 9088, 9094, 9133, 9412, 
9433, 9608 ESTEE 

i Iso 

Sim $100, 8361, 9020, 9233, 9849, 9868, 
10026, 10029 : 

Size Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Vis- 

ual Perception, Perception) ` 

Size Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 

Skin (see teh UA 
8510, 8574, У ОЛ, 

Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 

Response) 


E Electroconvulsive Shock 


xiii 


Sleep (see also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
Eye Movement) 
8124, 8217, 8218, 8220, 8375, 8456, 8462, 
8465, 8484, 8502, 8520, 8532, 8539, 8574, 
8576, 8602, 8613, 8726, 8737, 8747, 9218, 
9246, 9326, 9441, 9449, 9585 
Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, Men- 
tal Retardation) 


8167, 8212, 8213, 8397, 8424, 8652, 8656, 
8706, 8717, 8845 
Smoking 
8141, 9141, 9232, 9383 
Processes (see also next headings, In- 
terpersonal Processes) 
8893, 8900, 9008, 9098, 9230, 9427, 10023 
Social Acceptance (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) 
Social Adjustment (SEE Adjustment/Personal 
& Social) ы ( 
Approval (see also Acceptance) 
8232, 8841, 8858, 8873, 8923, 8996, 9012, 
9024, 9028, 9037, 9080, 9143, 9176, 9298, 
9547, 9616, 9644, 9647, 9686, 9998 
Social Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attrac- 
tion) 
Social Behavior/Animal 
8496, 8542, 8593, 8594, 8596, 8610, 8626, 
8704, 8705, 8706, 8707, 8709, 8710, 8714, 
8715, 8716, 8717, 8719, 8721, 9167 
Social Behavior/Human (see also Childhood/ 
Social Behavior in) 
8884, 8892, 8953, 8989, 9041, 9053, 9092, 
9095, 9174, 9396 
Casework 


Social 
9073, 9494, 9495 


8902, 8905, 8929, 8932, 8954, 8955, 8984, 
9273, 9434, 9595, 9643, 9882, 9994 
Social Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeco- 
nomic Status) à, 
Social Deprivation (SEE Childhood/Disad- 
vantaged, Socioeconomic Status) 
Social Desirability (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) T 
Social Distance (SEE Isolation, Social Ap- 
proval) 
Social Influence (see also Interpersonal Influ- 
ence) 
8305, 8845, 8858, 8966, 9002, 9006, 9025, 
9030, 9059, 9060, 9062, 9067, 9082, 9085, 
9193, 9404, 9966, 10005, 10036 
Social Interaction 
8839, 8882, 8884, 8892, 8946, 9021, 9030, 
9032, 9036, 9041, 9046, ] ^ , 
9089, 9090, 9101, 9104, 9146, 9188, 9499, 
9702 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation 
vr lios also Social ТД 


8929, 9084, 9605, 9662, 10027 н 
Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 


Structure) 


Social Movements 
8068, 8918, 8953, 8956, 8966, 8974, 8976, 
9033, 9042, 9073, 9643, 9650, 9661 


8226, , 88: 
8876, 8908, 8913, 8914, 8927, 8941, 8954, 
8972, 8986, 8991, 8996, 9013, 9015, 9024, 


9094, 9095, 9096, 9098, 
9152, 9169, 9171, 9258, 9411, 9485, 9626, 
9652, 9656, 9660, 9663, 9733, 9744, 


Sec EU wor (SEE Social Influence, Interper- 
‘sonal Influence, Social Movements) 
Social Psychiatry (SEE Psychiatry, Social Pro- 
cesses) 
Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
ial 
secl Role (SEE Role) 


Social Science 
8092, 8101, 8898 


iiia 


Social Structure (see also Socioeconomic Stat- 


us) 
8077, 8260, 8925, 8926, 8928, 8929, 8941, 
8955, 8990, 9058, 9065, 9073, 9084, 9319, 
9605, 9650, 9751, 9833 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 
Socialization 


8883, 8893, 8926, 8947, 9098, 9146, 9175, 
9404, 9416, 9662, 9966 
Society (SEE Culture) 
Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Struc- 
ture) 
8733, 8753, 8768, 8778, 8804, 8806, 8808, 
8823, 8826, 8834, 8837, 8855, 8860, 8864, 
8873, 8876, 8877, 8892, 8909, 8911, 8915, 
8929, 8954, 8955, 8971, 9073, 9124, 9139, 
9140, 9142, 9148, 9399, 9401, 9429, 9451, 
9456, 9478, 9479, 9499, 9593, 9602, 9626, 
9631, 9635, 9652, 9658, 9663, 9727, 9728, 
9771, 9784, 9795, 9818, 9823, 9832, 9833, 
9834, 9856, 9896, 9986 


97: 
Sociometric Status (SEE Social Approval) 
Sociometry (SEE Social Approval) 
Sociopathy (SEE Behavior Problems, Crime & 
Criminals, Antisocial Behavior) 
Sodium Chloride (SEE Food, Biochemistry) 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Military) 
Somesthesia (see also Kinesthesis, Cutaneous 


Sense) 
8129, 8214, 8215, 8503, 8504, 8512, 8725, 
10029 


Sorting (SEE Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Noise) 
8120, 8125, 8133, 8188, 8190, 8191, 8193, 
8195, 8197, 8198, 8200, 8206, 8211, 8638, 
8669, 8749, 8801 
Space FI (SEE Aviation, Environment, 
е 
oer Linacre REE :Онепанор 
расе erception/ ) 
Special Education (SEE Education/Special) 
Speech (see also next headings, Verbal Behav- 


ior) 
8125, 8126, 8203, 8205, 8209, 8235, 8346, 
8449, 8859, 8988, 9106, 9121, 9545, 9689, 
9863, 9905, 9943 
Speech Perception 
8201, 8204, 8205, 8206, 8207, 8208, 8209, 
SA 8808, 9125, 9496, 9521, 9905 
BOE 
(see also Speech , 
TEE mue eo, s 
, , 9516, 9517, 9521, 9537, 9554 
Speed (SEE Movement) 
Spiral Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 
Sports (SEE Recreation, Education/Physical) 


Sacer (SEE Stuttering) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (SEE. Test/ 
Intelligence) 


Startle (SEE Response) 
Statistics (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 


ysis) 
8053, 8081, 8088, 8089, 8090, 8091, 8093, 
8094, 8095, 8096, 8098, 8099, 8102, 8103, 
8105, 8115, 8306, 8313, 8331, 8623, 9114, 
9256, 9464, 9975, 10032 
Status (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status) 
Stereotype (see also Attitude) 
8965, 8970, 9656 
Stimulant (SEE Drugs) 
Stimulation 
8153, 8228, 8244, 8455, 8493, 8569, 8597, 
8738, 8739, 9170, 9174 
Stimulation/Central (SEE Brain Stimulation, 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in) 
Stimulus 
8061, 8075, 8123, 8165, 8191, 8229, 8272, 
8364, 8399, 8474, 8477, 8621, 8809, 8888 
Stimulus Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
Stimulus Intensity (see also Shock & Shock 
Intensity) 
8133, 8190, 8199, 8261, 8460, 8801 
Strategy 


Stress (see also Con! 


Student/ Ji 
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8149, 8203, 8268, 8353, 8363, 8822, 8947, 
9039, 9107, 9574, 9840, 9908, 9918, 9947 
flict, Stress/Physiological, 
Rat/Stress Effects in) 
8124, 8298, 8333, 8358, 8375, 8489, 8706, 
8881, 9009, 9140, 9181, 9271, 9431, 9451, 
9456, 9650, 9990, 10006, 10043 


Stress/ 

Stroke (SEE Brain Disorder, Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 


cupational Interest) 


Student (see also next headings, School Drop- 


out) 
зз, 8956, 9021, 9608, 9629, 9670, 9671, 
9734, 9745, 9791, 9838, 9848, 9849, 9873, 
9883, 9896, 9901, 9910, 9936, 9941, 9945 


Student Attitude (SEE Attitude/Student) 
Student Protest (SEE Social Movements, At- 


Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 
titude/Student) 


Student Teacher (SEE Teacher Training) 
Student/College (see also Achievement/Aca- 


) 

8113, sus foro, 8922, 8942, 8960, 9133, 
9195, 9229, 9231, 9640, 9662, 9667, 9704, 
9733, 9747, 9750, 9756, 9772, 9782, 9801, 
9805, 9817, 9818, 9826, 9839, 9840, 9855, 
9857, 9860, 9863, 9892, 9893, 9905, 9917, 
9923, 9924, 9926, 9933, 9940 
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A READER’S GUIDE TO UsING PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in psychology and related topics. 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, journals, and monographs. 
Books and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 
finitive. 

PA is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. Acumulative index 
is published for each six-month volume. 

A monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 
terms and abstract numbers. 

A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 
lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 


index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
i d abstract numbers. 


The subject index heading terms are revi 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the term “Dru; ge ant ү > 
terms when the increase of articles оп the topic and interest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 
to the addition of this term these articles were р d 
Therapy," and "Drug Addiction." Conversely, as a topic decreases | 
delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. E TS 
PA is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on ос- 
casion the abstracts representing articles from а single issue of a primary journal may appear In several issues 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 
May appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issu 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (e.g., in.=inch, wk.= week, hr.= hour, etc.): 


АА. = Alcoholics Anonymous 
AC =alternating current 
ACTH =adrenocorticotropic hormone 
AM  =ante meridiem 
amp. =ampere 
bpm . =beats per minute 
c = centigrade 
=cents 
CA = chronological age 
сс =cubic centimeter 
CER nditioned emotional response 
CFF itical flicker frequency 
CNS =central nervous system 
cps =cycles per second 
CR — conditioned response (or reflex) 
CRF  -continuous reinforcement 
CRT athode ray tube 
cs onditioned stimulus 
CVC © =consonant-vowel-consonant 
db. =decibel 
DC irect current 
DL ifferential limen. 


DNA =dcoxyribonucleic acid 
DRL =differential reinforcement of low rates 


E = experimenter 

ECS  =electroconvulsive shock 

EEG — =electroencephalogram (or -graphy) 
EKG  -electrocardiogram 

EMG =electromyogram 

ESP =extrasensory perception 


Exp.  =experiment 
F = Fahrenheit 
fte = footcandle 


ft-L = foot-lambert 


g = gravity 

gm. =gram(s) 

GPA =grade-point average 
GSR = galvanic skin response 


Hz. = Hertz 

Ics =intracranial stimulation 
im ntramuscularh 

ip РЕН) 

1Q(s) telligence quotient(s) 
ITI tertrial interval 

iv =intravenously 

kc. = kilocycle 

kg. = kilogram 

kg/m =kilogram per meter 
kHz. =kilo-Hertz 

LD =lethal dose 

LSD = lysergic acid diethylamide 
m. =meter 

M =mean 
M =mole or molar 
ma, = milliampere 


MA =mental age 
MAO  -—monoaminoxidase 
mL. — =millilambert 


mm, illimeter 

mph = miles per hour 

msec, -—millisecond(s) 

N = number 

NREM =nonrapid eye movement 
o =observer 

p = probability 

(А = percent 


РМ = post meridiem 
= pulses per second 
PRE —partial reinforcement effect 
PSE = point of subjective equality 
psi = pounds per sq. їп. 
г = product-moment correlation 
f = roentgen 
REM  -rapid eye movement 
rms oot mean square 
RNA ibonucleic acid 
rpm = revolutions per minute 
RT = reaction time 
5 =subject 
SEU. =subjectively expected utility 
SPL =sound pressure level 
TV =television 


UCR  --unconditioned response 
UCS — =unconditioned stimulus 
UHF - =ultrahigh frequency 


у =volt 
УНЕ =усгу high frequency 
vs. = versus 


YMCA = Young Men's Christian Association 
YWCA = Young Women's Christian Association 


"Test abbreviations include: 


California E Scale (Ethnocentrism) 

California F Scale (Fascism) 

CMA scale = Children's Manifest Anxiety scale 
CPI = California Psychological Inventory 


CTMM California Test of Mental Maturity 

EPPS Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

MA scale Taylor) Manifest Anxiety scale 

MMPI Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
MPL Maudsley Personality Inventory 1 
16 PF Cattell's 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
SVIB Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

TAT "Thematic Apperception Test 

WAIS — Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


Abbreviations used in authors' addresses аге: 


Assn. association 
tem = associates 

. = compan’ 
Coll. Sis 5 
Corp. = corporation 
Dept. =department 
Div. =division 
Inst. — institute 
Hosp. = hospital 
Lab. — laboratory 
Inc. = incorporated 
U. = university 
Ave. =avenue 
Bldg. = building 
Blvd. = boulevard 


orth, South, East, West 
=United States A 
nion of Soviet Socialist Republic 
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GENERAL 


OBITUARIES 


10046. Prince, G. Stewart. Obituary: 

n » ©. А ry: Emanuel 
УЕ itish Journal of Medical Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Mille: K ), 183-184.—Recounts the contributions of E. 
of fo о British psychiatry, and specifically in the fields 
10790910, psychiatry , and child psychiatry.—4. С. 


HISTORY 


The МТ. Dobson, Velma & Bruce, Darryl. (Brown U.) 
оттап university and the development of 
Zeka antal psychology. Journal of the History of the 
—State са Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 204-207. 
ogy e at the foundations of experimental psychol- 
With its Уш in the German system of higher education 
ehrfeiheit pect for the profession and encouragement of 
feedom of (freedom of teaching) and Lernfreiheit 
al ieee learning). These factors, together with the 
what) Разов nature of German science (Wissen- 
Purview of the belief that any subject fell within the 
inquiry i science, paved the way for the scienfific 
into matters psychological—C. M. Franks. 

Titchener Evans, Rand B. (Wright State U.) E. B. 
the Beha and his lost system. Journal of the History of 
lo. waoral Sciences, 1972(Арг), Vol. 8(2), 168- 
series of a Titchener died in 1927, his long-projected 
Only 3 ch; ОоКз on systematic psychology consisted of 
definitive apters and no trace remains of his promised 
sufficient chapter on method. Nevertheless, there is 
irc ent evidence still extant to give some idea of the 


direct 1 
uring hie Ві thought, and this is delineated here. 
chanoe JS final decade, Titchener underwent а major 


nge in his thinks 
1 inking.—C. M. Franks. 
0049. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Dorothy Dix Hosp.. 


Raleigh, N.C.) Zing-Yang Kuo: Radical scientific 
philosopher and innovative experimentalist (1898- 
1970). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 1-10.—Presents a biography of 
Zing-Yang Kuo, who died in 1970. During his turbulent 
career he stood at the center of several important 
metatheoretical controversies and made unique inves- 
tigative contributions to the study of behavior and the 
nervous system, particularly from the standpoint of 
developmental analysis. (46. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10050. Layer, A. B. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Precursors of psychology in ancient Egypt. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 181-195.—25 centuries before Aristotle, 
Egyptians identified the heart with psychological activity 
and the brain as a relatively useless substance. It is 
suggested, from the scant evidence available, that this 
reflects similar perceptions of the heart as a life focus 
rather than any transmittal of ideas from one culture to 
the other over the centuries.—C. M. Franks. 

10051. Mackenzie, Brian D. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Behaviourism and positivism. Journal of the History of 
the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Арг), Vol. 8(2), 222- 
231.—Behaviorally oriented psychologists have been 
quick to sense and respond to the mounting attack on 
their basic tenets. It is asserted that the defensive nature 
of these responses, plus the “nearly unrecognizable” 
brands of behaviorism they evoke, merely provide 
additional testimony to the decline of the very doctrine 
they seek to defend. Contrary to expectation, the 
foundations of behaviorism did not have a paradigmatic 
base. Behaviorism is not a scientific system and, 
furthermore, its emergence has prevented one from 
emerging —C. М. Franks. ars 

10052. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Western Michigan U.) 
Jean Henri Masers de Latude (1725-1805): An 
unappreciated practical psychologist. Psychological 
Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 222), 145-149.—Presents 2 
detailed descriptions of behavioral events from the 
memoires of J. Latude. The descriptions are analyzed in 
terms of their correspondence to modern psychological 


concepts. 
10053. Strunk, Orlo. (Boston U. The self-psy- 
chology of Mary Whiton Calkins. Journal of the History 


of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 82), 196- 
203.— Discusses the history of the concept of “self” in 
psychology. With the notable exception of William 
James, the Ist quarter of this century was characterized 
by an almost total rejection of the term “self”. Of the few 
who tenaciously held to the notion of self-psychology 
between James’ impact and the reintroduction of self by 
Prescott Lecky as late as 1961, Mary W- Calkins is 1 of 
the very few psychologists to adhere to the dictum that 
“self-psychology should be the paradigmatic thrust of 
the science and profession of psychology”. Despite her 
importance in this respect, her contribution 1s neglected 
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by many contemporary historically sensitive psycholo- 
gists.—C. M. Franks. 


PHILOSOPHY 


10054. Bernard, Walter. (C. W. Post Coll, Long 
Island U.) Spinoza's influence on the rise of scien- 
tific psychology: A neglected chapter in the history 
of psychology. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 208-215.—Argues that 
Spinoza's influence on the development of modern 
psychology is much neglected whereas the contribution 
of Descartes is overstressed. Despite the fashionable bias 
against philosophy, investigators (e.g. Miller, Fechner, 
Helmholtz, and Wundt) were able to utilize the concepts 
of Spinoza in their experimental research. It is noted that 
Spinoza even has much to say that is relevant to 
present-day psychology — C- M. Franks. 

10055. Bjerstedt, . (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Den intuitiva syntesen: Ett grundbegrepp 1 
Hans Larssons litteraturpsykologi av potentiellt 
intresse fór kreativitetsforskningen. [The intuitive 
synthesis: А basic concept in Hans Larsson's esthetics 
that is of potential interest to creativity research.] 
Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1972(Арг), No. 167, 58 
p.— Discusses a major theme in the books and essays of 
Swedish philosopher Hans Larsson—the intuitive syn- 
thesis—in relation to various aesthetic problems and 
certain trends in modern creativity research. (4 p. ref.) 

10056. Gouaux, Charles. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Kant's view on the nature of empirical psychology. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 237-242. —Analyzes Kant's views in the 
context of his views on the nature of natural science. It is 
noted that Kant never wrote a distinct treatise on 
psychology, but that he has exerted a profound influence 
on the discipline. 

10057. Jordan, William J. (Wayne State U.) A 
psychological explication of Aristotle's concept of 
methaphor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6587. 

10058. Wells, Ruth G. Rank and Teilhard: Two 
views of man's nature, or one? Journal of the Otto 
Rank Association, 1971(Dec), Vol. 6(2), 22-39.— Briefly 
considers the views of O. Rank and P. Teilhard on the 
"present," love, and change. It is concluded that their 
views represent opposites which may lead to a synthesis: 
Teilhard's vision of world unity requiring Rank's vision 
of individual fulfillment. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


10059. Eisenberg, Leon. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) The human nature of human nature. 
Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 176(4031), 123-128.— Briefly 
considers the theoretical basis of the views of the 
instinctivists, ethologists, behaviorists, and psycho- 
analysists of man. While acknowledging that such forms 
of behavior as psychoses, territoriality, and aggres- 
siveness may have a psychobiological existence of their 
own, it is argued that the forms that these behaviors take 
is determined by the social environment. The pursuit of a 

teal science” of human behavior is discussed in terms of 
self-fulfilling prophesies and teleology vs. ontogeny. The 
comparative and developmental approaches to the study 
o man are discussed. Language and the diversity of 
uman culture are considered as illustrating that man is 


GENERAL 


formed by the interaction of a modifiable set of 
biological givens and environmental (biological, cultural, 
and individual) factors and experiences. It is concluded 
that man is his own chief product, that through the 
learning, teaching, and practice of humane values and 
social responsibility, the destruction of man and the 
environment by war, repressive governments, and pol- 
lution may not become an historical inevitability. (25 
ref.)}—S. Knapp. 

10060. Havens, Leston L. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston) The development of existen- 
tial psychiatry. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1972(May), Vol. 154(5), 309-331.— Describes the con- 
tributions of K. Jaspers, E. Minkowski, and Binswanger 
to the development of existential psychiatry, using their 
own case material and stressing the gradual refinement 
of the existential clinical method. This method is 
contrasted with the methods of objective-descriptive 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and interpersonal psychia- 
try.—Journal abstract. 

10061. Howell, William C. (Rice U., Houston, Tex.) 
What's in a name? Psychonomic Monograph Supple- 
ments, 197\(Apr), Vol. 4(12), 225-226.—Discusses the 
confusion over what is covered by the labels of 
engineering, experimental, psychophysical, and human 
factors psychology. 

10062. Kidd, Ronald У. (U. Texas, El Paso) Behavior, 
organisms and the subject matter of psychology: 
Revista Interamericana de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 5(3-2), 
183-191.—Examines the history of various viewpoints 
regarding the mentalist-behaviorist or introspectivis. 
extraspectivist dichotomy and attempts to link ү 
external and internal worlds. The review shows that mos 
theorists are concerned with defining the meaning о 
psychological constructs, with meaning construed ac 
cording to a reference theory. Many psychologists find 
“meaning by reference” stultifying. 2 alternative T 
proaches are mentioned: theory of human action um 
theory of reinforcement contingencies, the latter nO 
being able to deal with meaningful human action.—9 
Slak. т 

10063. Kiefer, Theodata М. (United States pi 
national U., San Diego, Calif.) Toward a MEAE 
guilt. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6620. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


" A da) A 
10064. Hirota, T. T. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Cana all 
convenient and simple method of chronologica у 


h Experimenta 
ordering journal issues. Journal of TQ. jr б. 


edge concerning the 1956—1968 + tions 
wide varient ИТ their knowledge of the сот; 
of these important psychologists was man! S well 
data further suggest that those name d 
known to the faculty are those which becom 


sized to their students. Results suppor i50) 28 
findings of H. E. Yuker (see PA, Vol- 45.00): 
Franks. ormat of 


10066, Littman, Richard A. (U. Oregon) F 


publication and election to the presidency of the 
American Psychological Association. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 
16-221 —Notes that systematic study of publishing can 
be revealing about peer group evaluation trends; e.g., it 


is reported that early presidents of APA published 
significantly more books prior to election than did later 


ones. 
INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10067. Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) To test or not to 
test: Trends in the Soviet views. Journal of the History 
of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 243- 
248—Traces attitudes toward psychometric testing in 
the Soviet Union from 1936 to date. Some recent, but 
и [г open-minded appraisals аге cited —C. М. 

'anks. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


o 0968, Fenker, Richard М. (Texas Christian U., Inst. 
TUN tudy of Cognitive Systems) TWO contemporary 
iid in multidimensional. scaling. U.S. Army 
1972 M 'ngineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 
robl ar), No. 8-72, 20 p.—Discusses 2 contemporary 
а related to the application of multidimensional 
st сша» and presents possible solutions. The 
ante lem concerns the prohibitive number of judg- 
оха in paired comparison tasks when the 
VU stimuli is large. Several procedures аге 
esi eer reducing the necessary number of com- 
DU y using standard or reference stimuli. The 2n 

psychologic that methods are needed for relating the 
other bi peal spaces obtained from scaling analyses to 
edding. avioral data. 1 method, which involves em- 
ical s B novel stimuli in previously defined psycholog- 
tome, ces, is described. Both problems are considered 
summary. etric as well as nonmetric standpoint.—Journal 

10069. Rao, Vi 
Al „ Vithala R. & Katz, Ralph. (Cornell UJ 
tear e multidimensional ers methods for 
SNO US sets. Journal of Marketing Research, 
ata "qa Vol. 8(4), 488-494.—Evaluated 7 methods of 
&roupin, ection (including 3 categories of subjective 
stimulus” pick and order methods) suitable for large 
тоасһеѕ у) using 3 multidimensional scaling арх 
none of the m simulated conditions. It was found that 
Configur, he methods perfectly recovered the original 
in Seaton under any scaling approach. Such loss of 
methods consen perhaps inherent in the data collection 
ods considered —J. C. Franklin 

Sociology Ray, J. J. (U. New South Wales, School of 
тахта Kensington, Australia) 
Pych ation procedure for Likert scales. Australian 
metho ee 1972(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 40_46.—Deseribes а 


ео, А 
tions, ПЕ deriving scale reliability from intercorrela- 


tobe pry ages are stated to be: (a) the raw data леес 
Processed only once; (b) both the structure analysis 


of th 
item pool and the reliability maximization i$ 


ассо; : 

omen at once; and (c) once the interitem 

and, A ns are available, the operations can be done by 
step-by-step procedure is described, and a 


numb; N 
er of empirical examples provided. It is stated that 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


48: 10067-10076 


there are no disadvantages or inaccuracies with the new 
method.—H. Roemmich. 

10071. Shulman, Arthur D. & Silverman, Irwin. 
(Washington U.) Profile of social psychology: A 
preliminary application of “reference analysis." 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 232-236.— Discussed analysis of the 
distribution of references in a given field as a means of 
obtaining information about the conceptual homoge- 
neity in that field and its major theoretical and empirical 
underpinnings. The method is applied to citations in the 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 1965-1967. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


10072. Einhorn, Hillel J. (Wayne State U.) The use 
of nonlinear, noncompensatory models in decision 
aking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 


mi 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6707. 
MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


10073. Gengerelli, J. A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
A method for nonfactor analysis. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 117-142.—Describes а 
method for analyzing the variance of a single test in 
terms of the nonduplicated variances that it has in 
with an arbitrary set of tests. If, for example, a 


thus permitting comparison of the 


hical processes involved.—Author 


abstract. 


10074. Herbst, p. G. (Work Research Inst., Oslo; 


Behavioural dimension analysis: A theo- 
Ne he Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1972, 
Vol. 13(1), ]-4—The method of dimensional anaylsis, 
Ji iables measured by meam a ratio scales, 
hich take the form of multiplicative power 
аса ae Шой that the method can be extended 
ed by means of nonmetric scales, and 
ider range of problems of the type 
encountered in psychology.—Journal abstract. 
10075. н nee 
1 esearci 

шс. Confidence intervals in research: The gap 

between theory an 
Education, 1971(Fal), yer 


that are being reported 
ing the confidence intervals 


; к белсе і to test 
ichi ‘On the use of соп idence regions 
Me s. Journal of Quality Technology. 
Vol. 4(3) 156-158.— Discusses D. Barrs attempt to 
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determine the relationship between the test of equality 
for 2 population means and the intersection of confi- 
dence intervals for the 2 means. An alternative procedure 
based on the best confidence region for (m,m) is 
developed. This alternative extends in a natural way for 
those cases when the standard deviation is unknown 
and/or the equality of more than 2 means is being 
tested.—Journal abstract. 

10077. Kelly, William L. Analysis of covariance for 
certain symbolic functions. International Journal of 
Symbology, 1971(Nov), Vol. 2(3, 26-39 — Reports а 
multivariate analysis of the covariance Structure of the 
Group Kahn Test of Symbolic Arrangement (KTSA) 
according to the method of Jóreskog. The method 
explicates problems specific to KTSA data. Further lines 
of research are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

10078. Krause, Daniel J. Steadman, John W., & 
Williams, Thomas W. (Colorado State U.) Effect of 
record length on noise-induced error in the cross 
Correlation estimate. /EEE Transactions on Systems, 
Man, 


error is inversely proportional to the Square root of the 
record length for virtually апу noise which might be 


on the error are determined for some more common 
types of noise. Experimental results are described which 
verify the theoretical developments. The theoretical 
results are applied to a study of the transmission of 
action potentials through the cockroach ganglion.—Jour- 
па! abstract. 

10079. Lienert, 
Psychology, W. Germany) Die Konfigurationsfrequen- 
zanalyse: |. Ein neuer Weg zu Typen und Syn- 
dromen. [Configural frequency analysis: I. A new way 
towards ‘types and syndromes.] Zeitschrift für Klinische 
Psychologie und 
115.—Describes c. 


in N individuals, the frequencies of the 2 patterns of 
variables are listed and compared with the frequencies 
expected under the hypothesis of reciprocally inde- 
pendent variables. A configural type is defined as a 
pattern configuration, which is Significantly more fre- 
quent than expected. In an example of experimental 
psychopathology, CFA is shown to be effective even in 
kv icd 0 intercorrelation among variables. (23 ref.) 

‚ 10080. Owen, David R. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Polynomial ‘approximations to the 


. » Gary C. (Illinois State U.) A note 
on the expectation of the F-ratio. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 111- 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


115.—Demonstrates that the expected value of the F 
ratio is greater than 1 under the null hypothesis, The 
argument rests on the theorem that the expected value of 
the reciprocal of X is greater than one divided by the 
expected value of X. A proof of this theorem is provided 
along with a simple numerical illustration. Finally a 
corollary to this theorem which extends the notion fo 2 
independent random variables is presented and proven. 
—R. W. Covert. 

10082. Rouanet, H. & Leclerc, В. (U. Paris-Sorbonne, 
Lab. of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, 
France) Le róle de la distribution normale en 
statistique. [The role of the normal distribution in 
statistics] Mathématiques et Sciences Humaines, 1970 
(Win), No. 32, 57—74.— Discusses the elementary prop- 
erties of the Gauss-Laplace distribution, its density 
function, and relationship to the t, x?, and F distribution. 
Derivative statistics from normal samples, convergence 
of the Bernoulli variable, and the reduction of multi- 
normal distributions to x? are demonstrated. The 
theorems of Levy-Cramer, Bernstein, Darmois-Skito- 
vitch, Lukacs-Kawata-Sakamoto, and Daly, as well as 
the central limit theorems, the Lindeberg conditions, and 
the Liapounov conditions are presented. It is shown that 
conjoint distributions tend toward the multinormal as n 
increases. The role of the normal distribution as а model 
for real phenomena, as well as a vehicle for numerical 
estimations, is pointed out. (17 ref.)—M. G. Strobel. 

10083. Sirotnik, Ken. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Estimates of coefficient alpha for finite populations 
Of items. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 129-136.— Derives finite E 
formulas for coefficient alpha and discusses conceptual 
problems relating to the treatment of the ania 
population. It is shown that an exact са 
coefficient alpha is available for the infinite case, an 
bounds for the coefficient can be given in the finite case. 
The implications of these findings are discussed a 
relationship to error of measurement and an example ol 
their use is provided.—R. W. Covert. À da) 

10084. Spence, Ian. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Cana 
Multidimensional scaling: An empirical and ш 
retical investigation. Dissertation Abstracts Intern 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7353. 1ogical 

0085. Waern, Yvonne. (U. Stockholm Psycho SER 
Lab, Sweden) Structure in similarity ШАШЫ) 
graphic approach. Scandinavian Journal of Psycho Б, 
1972, Vol. 13(1), 5-16.—Proposes a simple Po 
method for representing the structure inherent in ling 
similarity matrix. Traditional multidimensional sca Wo 
methods are compared with each other and hom 
graphic representation with regard to e. per- 
interpretation, and assumptions concerning ton: 
formance. The graph gives a topological тергее ИНК 
The derivation of the graph from the similarity Phe 
may be made to reduce the demands on the Ss. dii 
graph is able to reveal dimensions, pied 
hierarchies, and gives very similar intérprete Tet) 
Pared with some multidimensional scales. ( 
—Journal abstract. 


Factor Analysis 


w. 
H. C. (Philipps О. Marburg е 


10086. Міско, mead 


Germany) Bemerkungen zur inneren und 
Gültigkeit am Beispiel der Faktoranalyse. 
regarding inner and outer validity exemplifi V 
analysis] Psychologische Beiträge, 1971, VO d 
384-390.—Inner validity of a theory is sa! 
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© аге detailed, раг 


om one part of the observed data and used successfully 
0 fit another part of the data. A theory is said to have 
“outer validity when its parameter values are used 
"successfully in conjunction with a 2nd theory on new 
data. Possibilities and limitations of inner and outer 
Validation of factor analysis are discussed. (French 
‘summary)(17 ref.)—English summary. 

10087. Overall, John E. (U. Texas, Medical Branch) 
Multiple covariance analysis by the general least 
"Squares regression method. Behavioral Science, 1972 
(Мау), Vol. 17(3), 313-320.—The use of general least 
Squares regression methods for accomplishing factorial- 
type analysis of variance has been described in several 
gecent publications. The present article extends appli- 
@ation of general linear model analysis to problems 
Ordinarily conceived as multiple covariance or multiple 
Broup regression analysis. A detailed example of the 
она computational method is provided.—Journal 


E. 
OB when parameters of the theory are estimated 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


E pus. Aikin, John O. & Millward, Richard B. (Brown 
Computer to a large data processing 


E^ Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
E» Vol. 4(2), 99-100.—Suggests that the intercon- 
п of a small on-line computer with a central 


F Computing facility enab i 
p Exploit them more fectvey a seasonal DOr И 


ах the range of possible experimental 
е о, Bailey; Daniel E. (U. Colorado) The com- 
fter laboratory for instruction in psychological 
лел , СЫРА. Behavior Research Methods & In- 
mupentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 95-96— Presents а 
"the ту, IEW of the function and facilities of CLIPR at 
under, ahead of Colorado. Its long-range goals in 
Жыны uate course development, аз a training lab for 
faculty Students, and in professional research for 
1 р А Students, are outlined.—B. McLean. 
Angeles)’ Сапегене, E. C., et al. (U. California, Los 
Paskay рОП-пе computing with the Hewlett- 
ehavi 2116B moving-head disk operating system. 
(Mar) KE oen ch Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
Of a co; ol. 4(2), 89-94. Details the operating systems 
and psy im ter used to control experiments in perception 
арра Ophysics. On-line, off-line, and main line 
Screg" and advantages of its cyclic store are 
interface » and suggestions are given for using its DOS-M 
0091 In instruction and research.—B. McLean. 
Toutines Dunlap, William P. (Tulane U.) Three sub- 
ehavion for dealing efficiently with ns. 
ay), v Research. Methods. & Instrumentation, 1972 
Beneratine | 4O), 159-160.—Describes subroutines for 
E Permuta and indexing permutations. The Ist generates 
an index T of N integers, depending on the value of 
Dumber of at may take on values between 1 and N!, the 
гош Possible permutations of length N. The 2nd 
[erm calculates an index from a given permutation 
Utatic tes its position in the list of all possible 
fandom cus Of that length, and the last generates 
abstract, permutations of any given length.—Journal 
E 2. Ellen, Paul; DeLoache, C. Herbert, & Bonds, 
- (Georgia State U.) Time-shared control of a 
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variety of psychological laboratories using the IBM 
1800 data acquisition and control лашын Behav- 
ior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
4(2), 81-85.—Proposes that use of a 16,000 word core 
centralized data-acquisition system can service all 
departmental laboratories without diminution of value, 
or users’ functional awareness of sharing resources. The 
computer's utility in an example of 5 interfaced labo- 
ratories totaling 5 animal boxes, 15 booths, 2 playrooms, 
and EEG equipment, is described.—8B. McLean. 

10093. J. L. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Voices of men and machines: Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1972(May), Vol. 51(5, Pt. 
1) 1375-1387.—Summarizes the principles of human 
speech generation, traces some historical interests in 
speaking machines, and indicates present capabilities of 
talking computers. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1 . Green, Bert F. (Johns Hopkins U.) The use of 
time-shared terminals in psychology. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 
51-55.—Considers the advantages to the cost-conscious 
psychology department of the time-shared computer 
console, serviced commercially or by its own institution. 
Standard BASIC computer language is discussed and 
brief descriptions of the console’s varied uses are 
included, particularly as a desk calculator. These include 
problem-solving, preparation of stimuli, experiment 
running, and data analysis, permitting more intricate 
experiments than customary in the human testing 
laboratory.—B. McLean. 

10095. Halasz, Michael F. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Operant behavior as an optimally controlled 
process. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 112-113.—Considers the fusion of 
cybernetic with behavioral terminology and notes 4 
applications of operant behavior as an о timally con- 
trolled process: automated shaping procedure, sensitive 
probe methodology for exploring behavioral abnormal- 
ity, teaching control concepts to students, and simulating 
CNS control over lower brain level habits.—B. McLean. 

10096. Laveson, Jack I. (Drexel U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Simulation of man-machine spoken language com- 
munication for use in air traffic control. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7344. 

10097. Longuet-Higgins, Christopher. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Artificial intelligence. British Medical Bul- 
letin, 197 (Sep), Vol. 27(3), 218-221.—Discusses the use 
of artificial intelligences in the study of the nature of 
mental processes. Misconceptions of the fields of study 
with which artificial intelligences and psychology are 
concerned are discussed with special reference to “real” 
and “ideal” problems. The cognitive faculties of seeing, 
hearing, speech, language, and classification are con- 
sidered in detail. The contributions which can and are 
being made by psychology and by artificial intelligences 
in each area are noted. The application of artificial 
intelligences to the understanding of aesthetic factors 
and in the field of education are discussed. It is 
concluded that the problems of perception and inter- 
pretation are crucial to the integration of "real" and 


“ideal” lem solving. (15 ref.)—$. Knapp. 
pari ave н С. (U. Colorado) A brief 


. Polson, Peter 
Т of EXTENDED SCAT. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 104- 
105.—Examines applications of State 'hange Algorithm 


lator (SCAT), additions made to the language, and 
Ti E ee used in developing EXTENDED 
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SCAT. The latter includes all the original features plus 
additional capabilities that facilitate programming a 
wider range of experimental procedures. | 

10099. Sidowski, Joseph В. (U. South Florida) 
Various uses of minicomputers in psychology. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 43-50.—Defines the minicomputer as a 
smaller version of the large-scale, general purpose 
machine, with similar internal organization allowing for 
the same programming techniques and types of periph- 
erals. Past and recent applications of the minicomputer 
to psychological inquiry are reviewed, and it is indicated 
that more than 100 minicomputer systems are presently 
available. Many of these are described, together with 
their capabilities, required software, and approximate 
costs. (19 ref.)—B. McLean. 

10100. Siegel, William. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Combining FOCAL and Assembly lan- 
guage. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 105-106.—Suggests that the me- 
chanically efficient Assembly language is tedious and 
time-consuming, and proposes using the new FOCAL-12 
for inputting parameters, generating trial sequences, and 
analyzing data. The critical data-collection phase can be 
handled with Assembly. 

10101. Starr, B. James. (Howard U.) Automated 
problem solving for the behavioral sciences. Behav- 
ior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(May), Vol. 
4(3), 161-164.—Questions how to use computer capa- 
bilities more effectively in the behavioral sciences. 1 
theory requires that fledgling behavioral scientists 
receive brief training in flowcharting and algorithm 
generation rather than a full course in computing skills. 
A recurrent deficiency in many computer courses lies in 
the lack of specific guidelines for conceptualizing 
problems for computer implementation. Such guidelines 
are developed here, along with other suggestions de- 
signed to attenuate the difficulty in conceptualization. 
—Journal abstract. 

10102. Taylor, Richard L. (Memorial U. of New- 
foundland, St. John's Canada) COGLAB: A computer 
system designed for human research. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
4(2), 94-95.—Outlines the objectives considered in 
developing COGLAB, a system designed to service 
human information processing studies. Its equipment 
and possible modifications are described. 

10103. Uttal, William R. (U. Michigan) Misuse, 
abuse, overuse, and unuse of on-line computer 
facilities by psychologists. Behavior Research Methods 
& Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 55-60.—Ex- 
amines the strategies and global approaches to the use of 
on-line control computers, and weighs negative aspects 
of their use in psychology. Acquisition of a system based 
on its peripheral devices and interfacing capability is 
suggested. Criticisms of current computer use include 
inefficient underuse of its powers in an experiment, 
attempts to build interfacing equipment in the labo- 
ratory, excessive overuse in research or analysis without 
forethought, use of nonpsychological personnel as 
programmers, and time-sharing of small computers 
which diminishes their rapid-response capability.—B. 
сат 

10104. Van Gelder, С. A. & Munsinger, Ron. (Iowa 
State U., Coll. of Veterinary Medicine) Hardware and 
Software considerations in using a LINC-8 computer 
in a behavioral toxicology laboratory. Behavior Re- 


search Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 
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101—102.— Describes 2 experiments using the LINC-8 for 
electrophysical and behavioral data acquisition and 
analysis and for real-time experimental control. Modi- 
fications to lab equipment with stand-alone hardware 
and versatile interfacing are suggested. 

10105. Wallsten, Thomas S. (U. North Carolina, L. L. 
Thurstone Psychometric Lab.) 8TRAN language and 
the PDP-8 facility at the L. L. Thurstone Psycho- 
metric Laboratory. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 107-108.—Details 
2 software systems designed to increase efficiency of 
constructing and running many experiments concur- 
rently: Remote Access Time-Sharing System (RATSS), 
which utilizes small amounts of idle computer time, 
enabling up to 8 experiments to be run simultaneously; 
and 8TRAN, a high-level compiler language which 
provides advanced use of the data core for storage, and 
great flexibility in programming and design.—B. 
McLean. 

10106. Wickens, Thomas D., Howard, James; Rice, 
Glenn, & Millward, Richard B. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) GASPS: A General ASynchronous Proces- 
sing System for the PDP-8. Behavior Research Methods 
& Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), ула 
109.—Briefly outlines GASPS, a program which cones 
a sequence of contingent events allowing sophisti 
scheduling of small program segments, found especially 
useful in human verbal-learning experiments. 

10107. Young, Joseph L. (State U. New York, oe 
Brook) AVALA, a small on-line system with off-lin d 
communication with a large computer. er 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), ^ii 
4(2), 100-101.—Proposes that the capabilities of a smi S 
on-line system in an experimental laboratory herr 
greatly expanded if it includes a magnetic-tape Its 
compatible with an available central copa 
benefits to the researcher are discussed.—B. McLean. 


TESTING 


10108. Barroso, Carmen L. (Carlos Chagas pm 
dation, São Paulo, Brazil) A comparabilidade. е 
escalas рага a atribuicáo de pesos en hme of 
seleção. [Comparability of scales for attrib E 
weights in selection tests.] Revista interac "ne 
Psicología, 1971, Vol. 5(3-4), 105-111.—Discu: used i 
problem of effective weights of component EE N, ofa 
selection: It is demonstrated that effective Ж] регагеу 
variable depends оп the nominal weight deli ariable 
attributed to it, as well as on the variance of that үе 
and its covariance with other variables. The De the 
standardized scales with equal variances, A termine: 
influence of each variable may be effectively de stressed. 
by the weight deliberately attributed to it, election ol 
Specific illustrations are given involving petracts)—S: 
university students. (Portuguese & English abs 
Slak. k- 

10109. Bergmann, Erzsébet. A Lakóhely копав, 
сібз Próba alkalmazásának módszertani © De- 
[Application of the Dwelling Construction iai Szemle, 
scription of methodology.) Magyar Pszicholó opm 
1971, Vol. 28(3), 395-406.—Discusses the | ehe test's 
of the test procedure on an eclectic basis. struction 
objective, instructions, spatial evaluation 0 СОЙ рий 
proceeding in the field-table, and method for tically 
personal speed and evaluating it Шарко of th 
recounted. It is assumed that the evaluati es in 


ni 
manner in which the S works (personal speed, 2 Bears 


2 : ject: 
speed, time intervals preceding choice of objects, 
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on the degree of significance in the projection revealed in 
the performance. Methodological description includes a 
sample protocal, and the listing of items constituting the 
test battery. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

10110. Downey, Ronald С. (Temple U.) Нет option 
weighting of achievement tests: A comparative 
study of methods. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7289-7290. 

10111. Kelly, William L. (Georgetown U.) Multiple 
correlation analysis of certain symbolic functions in 
the group-KTSA. International Journal of Symbology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 30-36.—67 variables of 4 person- 
ality inventories, 6 variables of a test of general 
intellectual development, and age were regressed on 9 
predictor variables from the symbolizing section of the 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement on a sample of 226 
registered nurses. 11 of the multiple r's whose r's in an 
analysis of variance yielded F-ratios, in which p < .05, 
are listed. Analysis indicates that the symbol functions 
do not cross-validate significantly as multiple predictors 
with any of the criteria, though the multiple cross- 
validated r's of the cognitive scales are consistently and 
notably higher than those of the personality scales. 
—Journal abstract. 

10112. Pagano, Don F. & Katahn, Martin. Delaunay 
Inst. of Mental Health, Portland, Ore.) Construct 
validity, disconfirming evidence and test-anxiety 
research. Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 
137-148.—Using the test-anxiety theory of G. Mandler 
and 1. С. Sarason as a specific instance, it is argued that 
at least 8 assumptions enter into the generation of 
Statistical from substantive hypotheses. Examples from 
the literature demonstrate that the disconfirmation of 
Statistical hypotheses does not lead to reinterpretation or 
refinement of the nomological network, but at best to a 
reliance on the implicit assumptions to rationalize 
negative data. (32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

R 10113. Stewart, William A., Tipton, Robert M., & 
uo Joel R. (Virginia Commonwealth U.) Conno- 
ite уе meaning as a determinant of response to test 
n Content. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972 
(un), Vol. 363), 268-272.—Investigated whether re- 
родзе of “like” or “dislike” to the Perceptual Reaction 
aes (PRT) designs (and thus its ability to discriminate 
eae criterion groups) are related to the connotative 
Ring of the designs. 74 college students given the 
ali designs responded on the traditional like-dislike 
шуен and rated each design on а semantic 
3 erential. Correlations between the like-dislike di- 
eee and the semantic differential ratings of the PRT 
БЕЗ indicate that when $ checks “like” for a design, 
КОР еше a positive evaluation of that design an 
which ia sees it as less potent than those designs for 
iod e checks “dislike.” Expression of like or dislike 
activit esign appears to be inconsistently related to the 

1 0 | dimension of meaning.—Journal abstract. 
бугын Tinsley, Howard E. (О. Minnesota) An 
tests gation of the Rasch simple logistic model for 
shad? of intelligence or attainment. Dissertation Ab- 
6 630^ International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6629— 


сш 15; Werts, Charles E. & Linn, Robert I. (Edu- 
for ati Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Corrections 
ment, MO Educational & Psychological Measure- 
cation 72(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 117-127.— Discusses appli- 
prod congeneric test models to the problem of 
оба ion for attenuation. The use of information 

ined from part scores (e.g. split halves or thirds), 
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assuming only congeneric measure, is demonstrated. An 
application when certain errors of measurement are 
correlated is included. Appropriate tests of the models 
are presented and a procedure for calculating whole test 
reliabilities while making only congeneric assumptions 
about the parts is discussed.—R. W. Covert. 


Construction & Validation 


10116. Müller, Rudolf. (11 Glienicker St., Berlin, W. 
Germany) Eine kritische empirische Untersuchung 
des “Draw-a-man test” und der “Coloured Pro- 

sive Matrices”. [A Critical empirical examination 
of the “Draw-a-man test” and the “Coloured Progressive 
Matrices.”] Diagnostica, 1970, Vol. 16(3), 138-147. 
— Evaluates the adequacy of F. Goodenough’s Draw- 
a-man Test (DaM) and J. C. Raven's Colored Progres- 
sive Matrices (CPM). Based on a review of the literature 
and new data obtained from several new samples, it is 
concluded that the DaM's reliability and interjudge 
agreement are unsatisfactory, that its validity is not 
unequivocal, and that the norms provided by Good- 
enough and by Н. Ziler are misleading. With respect to 
the CPM, it is concluded that its reliability and validity 
are satisfactory, while the norms provided by J. C. Raven 
are extremely unsatisfactory on both rational and 
empirical grounds. (18 ref.)—M. E. Morf. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


10117. Gary, Anne. (U. Provence, Aix-en-Provence, 
France) Le temps de réponse comme variable 
psychologique. [Response time as a psychological 
variable.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 14(1), 
45-69.—Analyzed the use in general psychology exper- 
iments during the past 50 yr. of response delay as a 
dependent variable, ie. as an indicant of S's achieve- 
ment. The various labels that have been assigned to 
response delay are reviewed. A distinction between RT 
and decision delay is roposed in terms of the processes 
persumably accounted for by response delay. The main 


independent variables affecting response delay (e.g. 
“consistency,” level of task 


variables pertaining to } 
Vifficulty-discriminability entropy, and kind of task) are 
analyzed. Other response parameters related to response 
delay are examined: relative response frequency, re- 
sponse accuracy, perceptual threshold, confidence level, 
and confidence delay. (46 ref.)—English summary. | 
10118. Innes, John M. & Fraser, Colin. (U. Birming- 
ham, England) Experimenter bias and other possible 
biases in psychological research. European Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(3), 297-310.— Discusses 
research biases in terms of their source, namely the 
political ideologies, cultural backgrounds, biographical 
d personal Sy Ee of VA RUN 
idering implications 0! jases, 3 reactions are 
ои ро a controlling, and understanding 
proposed that understanding the 


i d the points in the re: 2 1 
ова аи р German, & Russian summaries) 


3 inley, Hugh; McGinley, Pat, & Murray, 
do ng i imenter-expectancy phe- 
mechanical vs manan 

li resentation and IQ vs success-failure 
ишеп Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
34(3), 711—781.—Obtained person perception data from 
576 undergraduates. In Phase I, 2 experienced male Es 
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obtained IQ and success-failure (SF) judgments from 50 
male and 50 female Ss about 10 women whose pictures 
they viewed. In Phase IL, 48 inexperienced male 
undergraduate Es obtained IQ and SF judgments from 
476 female Ss. The independent variables in Phase II 
were 0 or +5 expectancy, mechanical or manual 
presentation of picture stimuli, IQ or SF judgments, and 
order or expectancy inducement. Results show only a 
judgment effect, higher ratings for SF than IQ. Ques- 
tionnaire data show that Ss whose data were collected by 
experienced. Es felt that SF judgments were easier to 
make than did Ss whose data were collected by 
inexperienced Es. They also felt more strongly that SF 
judgments could be made by looking at a picture of a 
person, were more confident in their judgments, and 
rated the instructions as clearer. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10120. Miller, Peter N. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
experimenter status and experimenter competency 
on the magnitude of the experimenter bias effect. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
3X(12-B), 7294-7295. 


APPARATUS 


10121. Abplanalp, Paul. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Stabilized construction of a Hebb-Williams maze. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
(May), Vol. 4(3), 174.—Describes a method of construc- 
ting a Hebb-Williams maze which enables the internal 
walls to be conveniently moved about to construct 
different pathways from startbox to goal. The arrange- 
ment is cheaper and less cumbersome than building a 
separate maze for each problem.—B. McLean. 

10122. Baron, J. B. Etude de l'activité tonique 
posturale et son enregistrement. [Study of tonic 
posture activity and its recording.] Bulletin de Psycho- 
logie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 471-472.—Briefly sum- 
marizes different applications of the statokinesimeter in 
the recording of tonic postural activity. The apparatus 
facilitates recording in chronotopographical sequence 
the displacement of the projection of the body's center of 
gravity. It is noted that man standing at rest is never 
immobile; his movements, their amplitude, frequency, 
and characteristic direction are recorded by the sta- 
tokinesimeter.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

10123. Beauchamp, Jere; Donovick, P. J., & Burright, 
R. G. (State U. New York, Binghamton) An automated 
system for long term and continuous computer 
compatible recording of feeding, drinking, and 
general activity behaviors of rodents. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 765-768.—Describes a 
system consisting of individual isolation chambers and 
electronics which allows long term animal maintenance 
and the monitoring of feeding, drinking, and general 
activity in a manner which does not disturb the rat. 
Sample data generated by the system are presented. 
БУОЛА eran 

‚ Frei, Lloyd J. (U. Iowa) Inexpensive FET 
audio switch. Behavior ореви & Instru- 
mentation, 1972(May), Vol. 4(3), 173.—Presents the 
schematic of depletion-type switch which gates an audio 
oscillator's output to an amplifier. The unit is low-cost, 
has a minimum of parts, and has no problem with DC 
offsets.—B. McLean. 

10125. Hartley, L. R. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) A 
method for storing a program of stimuli and re- 
Sponses on magnetic tape using frequency coding. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychophysiology, 1972(May), Vol. 9(3), 380-382.—De- 
scribes an encoding and storage system using tones of 
different frequency recorded on magnetic tape as the 
code. The decoder is a frequency-selective integrated 
circuit capable of recognizing a wide range of frequen- 
cies. A number of these devices may be combined in 
parallel to decode tones signalling different contingen- 
cies to Ss. The device may be readily interfaced with 
integrated circuit logic to generate stimuli and process 
behavioral responses.—Journal abstract. 

10126. Rugh, John D. & Solberg, William K. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) The measurement of hu- 
man oral forces. Behavior Research Methods & In- 
strumentation, 1972(May), Vol. 4(3), 125-128.—Reviews 
types of instruments used and problems encountered in 
the measurement of human biting forces. A mew 
instrument which employs strain gauges mounted on a 
cantilever bridge bite element is described, and asso- 
ciated circuitry, which includes а Wheatstone bridge, 
amplifier, and integrator, is detailed. The integrator 
enables the investigator to record accumulative force 
over time. Biting force values from 11 male and 18 
female Ss recorded at 5 different areas of the mouth are 
included. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10127. Taylor, E. M., Sutton, D., & Burns, J. D. 
(Arizona State U.) A low-cost, high-capacity тар 
tenance feeding device for primates. Journal of Й 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 1702), 
247-248.—Describes an inexpensive feeding mech 
having combined advantages, not found commen а 
of high capacity and small size. It dispenses several ay 
full food ration of various configurations, 15 гешу 
controlled for reliable operation without direct, ance 
during use, and is adaptable to a variety of eu 

10128. Teyler, T. J. & Biela, J. (U. California, Irvi w 
An acute atraumatic stereotaxic headholder Jon cal. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 543. к 

10129. Thiel, Vern; Barnes, Douglas S., & ME 
N. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) A simple met ees 2 
recording activity patterns of small animals. ssl 
iology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 5 ar 
— Describes a system for recording activity pattern’ | 
small animals which depends on an inexpen Yena i 
nograph type crystal pick-up to sense vibrations ые 
cage resting on foam rubber. A small metal aan e 
enables the device to be Soares readily from 
of cage to another.—Journal abstract. à 

10130. Woodard, W. T. (U. South Florida) s 
logarithmic electronic integrator for activity tation; 
ducers. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen tate 
1972(May), Vol. 4(3), 149-150.—Describes а 800 near 
integrator having an optional logarithmic OC inputs 
input-output function, high input impedance, D output. 
high sensitivity, low drift, and contact-closur 
—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
intarie» 
i d arousal 89 8 

е P оттап Drejence. Dissertation Abstracts 


correlates of lateral eye movement ап 
Perceptual & Motor. Skills, 1972(Jun), iive que 
754.—Notes that, after being asked a reflec Е left, away 
S. will make a lateral eye movement, Ber oe 
from the questioner before responding. 99 
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ships between lateral eye movement, handedness, and — 234-235.—Conducted verbal learning and psychomotor 
personality characteristics as measured by {һе 16 PF studies using a total of 110 male and 110 female Ss. In 
were examined among 89 college students. Left-movers the verbal learning study Ss were presented with a matrix 
were significantly less affected by feelings, and more of letters and entered the coordinates of stimulus letters. 
assertive, shrewd, and suspicious than right-movers, Ss were then tested with matrices in which the coordinate 
contrary to M. Day's (see PA, Vol. 45:10210) clinical letters or letter positions were different. Analysis 
observations. Left-handed Ss scored significantly lower indicates that the females were more likely to use a 
in intelligence and higher im trust than right-handers. position and the males an association strategy. In the 
Consistency of eye movement and of handedness showed ^ psychomotor study using a collating task, overtraining 


little relationship to personality measures.—Journal improved performance of the females but not the males. 


abstract. In both studies, if data for males and females had been 
10133. Komatsu, Hiroshi; Ota, Hiroo, & Kato, combined, no significant differences would have been 
Takayoshi. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on detected. Results are discussed in terms of the negative 
sensory overload: Ill. Tests of hearing losses and findings of various studies on learning manipulations 
estimations of stimulus affective values: Ill. Tohoku and possible chemical bases for sex differences in 
Кү а Eolia, 1971, Vol. 30(1-4), 10-14.—Inves- learning.—S. Knapp. 

tigated effects of sensory overload (SO) on mental 

functions by administering auditory and cognitive tests PERCEPTION 

to 9 and 8 undergraduates, respectively, before and after 10139. Appelle, Stuart. (State U. New York, Brock- 
a 3-hr period of either SO or sensory deprivation (SD). port) Visual and haptic angle perception in the 
Results indicate SD had a facilitating, and SO an matching task. American Journal of Psychology, 1971 
inhibitory, effect on lower-order mental functions. (Dec), Vol. 84(4), 487-499.—Examined discrimination of 
(German summary)—B. McLean. form for angularity, and the nature of intra- and 

10134. Murdock, Bennet B., Dufty, Philip O., & cross-modal matching experiments. 4 groups of 10 
Okada, Ronald. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Using undergraduates reproduced angles of 30-150 from а 
the PDP-12 in verbal learning and short-term mem- series presented in ascending and descending orders. 
ory research. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- Magnitude of error was significantly lower for the 
tation, 972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 70-71.—Discusses the ra-  visual-visual group than for the haptic-haptic, visual- 
ШЕ for using an on-line computer for conducting haptic, and haptic-visual groups. Results suggest that 
learning and memory research. The PDP-12's 0 rating haptic perc н 
system апа АК, d planned Piedras E vision, and that performance differences between mo- 
described, Evaluation of results concludes that the time dalities reflected both the nature of form discrimination 
amed in program development is justified by the and of the matching task itself. (Q1. ref.)—Journal 
production of better experiments.—B. McLean. abstract. 

10135, Saito, Shun-Ichi. (Tohoku Inst. of Technology, 10140. Bellan, Danielle & Noizet, Georges: (U. 
Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory overload: Ill. Provence, Lab. of Experimental Psycholo v. ix-en- 
Results of psychological tests: IV. Tohoku Psycho: Provence, France) L'influence du système de ponse 
Каа Folia, 1971, Vol. 3001-4), 15-23.—Administered 5ш la discrimination percent te inl telie parde 

emory, rule-learni tapping. tests to 20 ree г d'inform: делди : 
p api TE She of. в ter sensory response system on percepi n RA AU sse 
overload (SO) or sensory deprivation (SD) to determine ormation?] Ca б, N i C 
lets of SO on mental functions. Neither 80 ing IBT, Val. HD) Wag ase 6) account of the eet 
short-term memory but SO had a deteriorating а: „РМ ай 1 h 
effect on long- : i - f expressed confidence on the degree of performance in 

a g-term retention. Rule-learning and key- © ; i ination task, which 
tapping were better in the SO Ss suggesting that, in these, а forced-choice perceptual discrimination tas, 
атощ i 1 geese i a differentiated intervening of the search for 
aieo i ар important factor. (Germany Ж. aformation process. This assumption was tested with 80 
ma Зама. бина м imine he oe 2 Se 

sponse е а! 1 : thi 
ih choles eet ana tacks, Diseriaion Abstracts bd дарон е assumed Process а ia 
national, 1 А ¥ whic! T cipi "err te 

10135" al, ISTATun). Vol. 32012-8), TIR yuki, & terms of task difficulty. The sciet of ig dats 
Okabe, Sachiko. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on however, leaves unsolved the e. lem of an eve 
ес Mi Results of the interview: f^ iconic procesin in Jeanine & Harlay, Francolse. (U. 

sychologi li 1, Vol. 3 , j Uu ; 
29. Investigated the eie a 5 hr. of bi Жл Aix-Marseille, Se Jerome Сеа ы. Jae id 
fyetload (SO) or sensory deprivation (SD) on the mental ГОМ Analysis of objectivity and of the stabilit 
поп of 20 undergraduates through pre- and posttest Тай les.) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1970, 
k erviews. Results show: (a) Ss considered SO condi- Of senso rating scal 3 ‘he 2nd part of an 
ае severe than SD, (b) photic stimulation in SO к-с. 97-108.— vus sche үл 
› and movement restriction in SD were the most i E 

ee aspects; (c) 6 Ss oed allucination-like problems involved in constructing sensory 

тепотепа, and (d) experimental time was underes- 

tim perimental time i tour are rated on 
Ms. ; by both groups. (German summary)—B. hers of ed as interval scales. In the present paper, 


10138, Wei reliability an И ңү 
oni ate Joa er ok pic ecc 
omic Monograph Supplements, 1971(Apt), Vol. 4(12, and untrain Os, numbering 20, 1, 2, 
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experiment, respectively. By analyzing data in both 
directions of the correspondence between stimuli and 
responses, it was found that ratings are used consistently 
both within and across Ss.—English summary. 

10142. Coles, Gary J. (U. North Dakota) Four 
exploratory investigations of judgmental dimension- 
ality employing a "content" model of multidimen- 
sional similarity analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7335-7336. 

10143. Hicks, John A. (North Carolina State U.) 
Error detection performance in a proportion esti- 
mation task. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
27(2), 105-107.—Presented a standard random arrange- 
ment of 100 “+” signs with a variable number of + 
signs circled to 10 undergraduates and 7 Army enlisted 
men in 2 experiments. With each stimulus presentation, 
Ss attempted to detect an error or difference between the 
actual number of + signs circled and a numerical 
estimate provided with the presentation. The detection 
data were utilized to calculate differential thresholds for 
error detection. Performance was superior with propor- 
tions less than 50%. Ss detected negative errors, (i.e., 
when the numerical estimate provided was less than the 
actual number of + signs circled) better than positive 
errors.—Journal abstract. 

10144, Hosman, Jan. The distribution of individual 
cross-modality matches. Reports from the Institute of 
Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1971, No. 23, 6 p.—10 
psychology students made 500 matches of length of line 
to each of 5 criterion stimuli from the continuum of 
fingerspan and the continuum of darkness. Matches to 
fingerspan were log-normally distributed though excep- 
tions existed. Matches to darkness were neither normally 
nor log-normally distributed.—Journal abstract. 

10145. Liu, In-Mao & Lee, Kwang-Fu. [Information 
transmission and recognition threshold.] Acta Psycho- 
logica Taiwanica, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13, 18—24.—Used 
recognition threshold as an index of perception to 
investigate whether the linear relationship between 
amount of information and RT is merely a relationship 
between the amount of information and perception. It is 
noted that the relationship between the amount of 
information and RT is restricted by the preexisting 
stimulus-response relation. Whether this restriction 
reflects only the nature of perceptual process was 
examined in Exp. II. Results indicate that all phenomena 
studied merely reflect the relationship between stimulus 
and ККАН ш зиттагу. 

10146. MacRae, A. W. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Information transmission, partitioning and Weber's 
law: Some comments on Baird’s cognitive theory of 
psychophysics. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1972, Vol. 13(1), 73-80.—Contends that J. Baird's (see 
PA, Vol. 45:3278 and 7178) derivation of Weber’s Law 
from information measures has 3 principal defects: (a) 
the transmission achieved by successive partitioning 
judgments is miscalculated, (b) theoretical arguments fail 
to distinguish between empirical fact and Baird’s 
definitions or postulates, and (c) experimental evidence 
chosen to illustrate conclusions is misinterpreted. (19 
ref )—Journal abstract. 

10147. Marks, Lawrence E. & Cain, William S. (John 
B. Pierce Foundation Lab., New Haven, Conn.) Per- 
ception of intervals and magnitudes for three 
prothetic continua. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972Jun), Vol. 94(1), 6-17.—Conducted a series of 
experiments with 12 male Ss examining the complex 
interrelationships among different types of judgments for 
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3 prothetic ("intensive") perceptual continua. Judgments 
based on intervals separating perceptual magnitudes 
(estimates of intervals, category ratings) were nonlinearly 
related to judgments based on ratio relations among 
perceptual magnitudes (estimates of magnitudes). For 
the 3 continua examined (heaviness of weights, rough- 
ness of emeries, and apparent area of circles), both 
category ratings and scales derived from interval 
estimates were curvilinear functions of magnitude 
estimates. In the cases of roughness and area, the derived 
interval scales were linearly related to the category 
ratings. 2 equations provided fair fits to the interval 
estimates: (a) a 2-exponent equation relating estimates to 
stimulus magnitudes, and (b) a weighted sum of the 
differences and ratios between estimated magnitudes. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10148. McDonnell, Paul M. & Duffett, James. (U. 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada) Vision and 
touch: A reconsideration of conflict between the two 
senses. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
26(2), 171-180.—Although many studies have supported 
I. Rock and J. Victor's (see PA, Vol. 38:7119) conclusion 
that visual-tactual conflicts will be resolved in favor of 
vision, the present study with 30 undergraduates presents 
evidence that methodological problems may have pro- 
duced a bias in favor of vision. An experimental group 
examined blocks of wood of several sizes both visually 
and tactually, while 2 control groups examined the 
blocks by either vision or touch alone. After exposure to 
each block, Ss selected a comparison block of equal size 
from a set of 15 blocks. Group means indicate that 
experimental Ss made a judgment which was à com- 
promise between their visual and tactual impression 
Closer examination showed that Ss made their judgment 
conform to either their visual or tactual impressions, an 
that there was great heterogeneity of response, patter”: 
Results indicate that the generalization of vision ne 
dominant modality may be premature. (French su 
mai Journal abstract. É 

má Noizet, Georges. (U. Aix-Marseille, Lab. T 
Experimental Psychology, France) La langue com ii 
Effets de rétroaction S. 
l'activité perceptive. [Language as a response ps de 
Effects of retroaction on perceptive activity.] Cai WE d 
Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 13(2), 83-96.—1n orge 


bipolar transition scales, are presented. Ss were 

college students in each experiment, respectively: pon 
experiments show perceptual anchor effects M F These 
according to whether poles can be labele al consid- 
experiments differ in the nature of the mater! ше ай 
ered as nonsignificant аз well.as in the proce results, 
processings of the data. In understanding | labels 
language, as an intermediary between ver 
attached to objects, must be regarded а: 
system.—English summary. 

10150. Noizet, Georges & Flament, 
Provence, Aix-en-Provence, France) Influenc бе 
téme de réponse sur la discrimination ре! wal dis- 
[Influence of the response system on pem 14(1), 
crimination.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1911, . EC. 
3-15.—Gave 24 Ss a perceptual discrimination system: 
which 2 crossed variables defined the respons 


е 
: 5 respons 
Ss either expressed or did not express their 
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confidence, and Ss either used or did not use the “equal” 
response. The highest performance was obtained in the 
forced-choice condition (1.е., no expressed confidence, 
e. — dirimi c e erp delay, 
evel of confidence, as well as the ап sis of “equal” 
responses, support the coherence of the Phoneme: An 
interpretation of the observed effect in terms of an 
increased cost of the decision outcome is proposed, 
suggesting a differential procedure in collecting and 
processing information to account for the enhanced 
oo mere summary. 

р ‚ Noizet, Georges & Petit, Anne M. (U. 
Aix-Marseille, Lab. of Experimental а 
France) Système de réponse centré sur le sujet et 
système de réponse centré sur l'objet: Comparaison 
de leurs effets dans une mesure de seuil absolu. 
[Response system centered on the subject and response 
System centered on the object: Comparison of their 
effects in a measure of absolute threshold.] Cahiers de 
Psychologie, Vol. 13(1), 53-68.—At the time of absolute 
threshold, the same stimuli were presented to Ss who 
push ШЕ нег of 2 response systems that defined 2 

of tasks. In 1 case, Ss were required to say (а 
whether or not they perceived the stimuli (S eroi 
е or (b) whether the stimulus was given in the 
st or 2nd of 2 temporal intervals (object centered 
response). 2 experiments, using 2 different sensory 
registers, revealed that performance is better when the S 
is кеа with ап object-centered method. Ss were 28 
КЕ 30 students in Exp. I and II, respectively. Results are 
Side uA gr bein bene of perception and of 
споп.—Р. ertzberg. 
m Pepper, Susan. (Stanford U.) Determinants of 
"puse Rakete de 
uenc: . Dis- 
sertation дузина ч. Tom Vol 32012. 
В), 7350-7351. 1 tent 
m Shor, Ronald E., et al. (U. New Hampshire) 
task 3 practice on a Stroop-like spatial directions 
940) fps of к Psychology, 1972017), bes 
, 168-172.—Analyzed group data from 3 under 
PRUNUS who practiced identifying 4 spatial directions 
30-50 test i words, and arrow-word mismatches for 
itthes est days. Results showed better performance 
pod with arrow-word mismatches and for arrow 

SUM than word reading, continued improvement 
fin initial trials with greater improvements in arrow 
dita g than word reading, and а stable rank order 
Шой, [оссе times despite differential improve- 
Tin S learned to overcome the advantages of word 
от Over arrow naming and identifying directions 
tO previ mismatches. Results are interpreted with respect 
o Se Stroop test findings and discussed in terms of 
р ЖОО for differential practice and irreducible 

1015 анас theories.—Journal n 
H . ivan, Richard; Greifer, Helene. Zenner, 
n a York U., Medical Center) Magnitude 
1971(b. Оп of breath deprivation. Psychonomic Science, 
Erud Vol. 25(6), 361-362.—Instructed 12 male and 
smokers) t undergraduates (10 smokers and 12 non- 
reathe fo estimate the magnitude of their urgency to 
Percent ollowing restriction of breath for various 
conditi Ned pudo capacities. The 
an f breath holding were voluntary restriction 
peed inhalation. No stetit was made to extend 

Soleus of urgency into the aversive range. Under 
unctio Sema. the judgments obtained a power 

n having an exponent of 1.05. Sexual differences 
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were not found, and the slopes of smokers and non- 
smokers did not differ significantly. However, breath- 
holding capacity of smokers and non-smokers differed 
significantly. On the basis of extrapolated thresholds, 
smokers appear to have lower urgency thresholds than 
nonsmokers. The ability of Ss to. estimate lawfully the 
magnitude of such experiences suggests that the power 
function may apply to interoceptive intensive continua. 
—Journal abstract. 

10155. Tureen, Robert G. (Wayne State U.) Com- 
parison of left- and right-hand performances in 
tactuo-spatial perception. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7327. 

10156. Wing, Hilda. (U. North Dakota) The influ- 
ence of context and stimulus range on the judgment 
of numerousness. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 24(4), 199-200.—The exponent of the power law 
describing the attribute of numerousness is a function of 
methods of judgment, set, and primarily, the extent of 
the stimulus range. The latter 2 variables were inves- 
tigated by having 36 undergraduate Os use the method of 
magnitude estimation to judge 3 series of stimulus ranges 
of 12-1,500 dots each. The stimulus range, much larger 
than any previously investigated, led to a diminished 
exponent, while varying context by manipulating the size 
of stimulus intervals within this range had no effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

Illusion 


10157. Becker, James A. (Thomas More Coll.) 
Division and orientation in the vertical-horizontal 
illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
34(3), 899-902.—Attempted to determine the influence 


Results indicate that the amount of error 
th knowledge was significantly smaller 
than for the group without knowledge.—Journal abstract. 

10158. Byth, William & Pearn, Lesley. (Q 
Belfast, Ireland) Visual illusion and fi Неге 
їп оп to field dependence. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 04-206.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between field dependence (FD)/field inde- 
pendence (FID) and magnitude of size effect in illusion 
‘al aftereffect (FAE), with equal Шү 


of these factors. $ 
for the group Wi! 


FAE size effects were found 

each other but До! relat 

{ FID Ss show larger 1 

Ер Ss is presumed to be based in the response rather 
than in the perception. (16 rel а 

Мах r, Christopher м. (U. 

Шу The retinal reference of 


irrelevant. Their failure 
zation and aftereffect 1 


s. indicated. It is suggested that 
their data could not unambiguously 


support either the 
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gravitational or the retinal viewpoint. An experiment is 
reported in which a tilt aftereffect in 11 undergraduates 
occurred under conditions where inducing and test 
figures could not vary in gravitational orientation. 
Results show that retinal orientation was a sufficient 
factor in tilt aftereffect. (15 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

10160. Coren, Stanley. A size-contrast illusion 
without physical size differences. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 565-566.—A stereo- 
gram of equally-sized circles produced a size-contrast 
illusion in 11 of 12 observers, providing evidence that the 
illusion was of central origin and occurred sometime 
after the operation of the constancy mechanism.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10161. Ebert, Pamela C. & Pollack, Robert H. (U. 
Georgia) Magnitude of the Mueller-Lyer illusion as a 
function of hue, saturation, and fundus pigmenta- 
tion. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 225- 
226.— Tested 100 18-25 yr. old normally-sighted under- 
graduates on the Müller-Lyer illusion, manipulating the 
other conditions. It was found that the highly saturated 
(chroma 12) red figure produced a smaller illusion than 
the unsaturated (chroma 6) red or blue figures. Only the 
magnitude of the illusion produced by the highly 
saturated yellow figure correlated significantly with the 
lightness of fundus pigmentation.—Journal abstract. 

10162. Goldstein, Marc B. & Weintraub, Daniel J. (U. 
Michigan) The parallel-less Poggendorff: Virtual 
contours put the illusion down but not out. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1972(May), Vol. 11(5), 353-355.—83 
undergraduates judged 4 versions of Poggendorff dis- 
plays: (a) conventional display of a transversal inter- 
rupted by parallel lines; (b) transversals-only display; (c) 
virtual-contour display where parallels were suggested 
(but not drawn) via good continuation and closure; and 
(d) profile display, a degraded version of the virtual- 
contour display that retained many of its borders but did 
not suggest parallels. Each display was drawn with 
transversals tilted at 45 and 51° from vertical. All 
displays produced significant illusions, but by compar- 
ison with the conventional display, the effects for the 
others were small. Results support existence of 2 salient 
illusion-producing factors, necessity for actual contours 
to form the subtended angle and assimilation of the 
transversal toward O’s horizontal.—Journal abstract. 

10163. Rainville, Raymond E. & Dusek, Val. (U. New 
Hampshire) Euclidean and non-Euclidean illusions. 
Perceptual & Motor. Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 916. 
— Presents a criticism of the standard use of Euclidean 
geometry and conventions of measurement to establish 
the objective description of stimulus patterns in per- 
ceptual experimentation. It is shown that when Herring’s 
illusion is described by means of a non-Euclidean 
geometry and metric, the subjective and objective 
descriptions correspond to one another exactly. For this 
stimulus pattern, the term illusion is not general, but 
limited to a Euclidean perspective.—Author abstract. 

10164. Sekuler, Robert & Erlebacher, Albert. (North- 
western U.) The two illusions of Müller-Lyer: Con- 
fusion theory reexamined. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 477-486.—Studied the 
Maüller-Lyer illusion in both the tails-in and tails-out 
forms, with the distance between the tips of the tails and 
the size of the angle formed by the tails and the shaft 
factorially varied. 23 undergraduates served as Ss. 
Results force 2 conclusions: that there are 2 functionally 
different Müller-Lyer illusions, 1 with tails in and 1 with 
tails out, and that the confusion theory previously 
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offered in explanation of the illusion does not explain 
both. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10165. Smith, Gudmund J. & Sjoeholm, Lena. (Lund 
U., Sweden) Manipulation of projected afterimages 
by means of the physiological theory imposed on 
the observer. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
34(3), 975-981.—Assigned 10 female and 19 male 
premedical students to 2 groups: the retinal group was 
told that the visual afterimage (AI) is an exclusively 
retinal affair; the CNS group was told that AI is shaped 
by the same parts of CNS as control central mental 
functions. Results indicate that possibilities of individual 
expression via the AI were constricted by the retinal and 
broadened by the CNS theory. The personal experience 
mobilized by the CNS Ss included anxiety to some 
extent, but their reactions above all implied an increased 
sensitivity to primitive modes of experiencing which were 
allowed to penetrate the afterimage in the form of 
positive color elements.—Journal abstract. 

10166. Smith, O. W., Smith, P. C., & Koutstaal, C. W. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Apparent parallelism: Uni- 
or multidimensional? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 834.—Submitted O. Smith and P. 
Smith's (see PA, Vol. 38:5067) correlational matrix, 
based on judgments of apparent parallelism, to a factor 
analysis. 9 factors were extracted. Results indicate that 1 
of Е. Brunswik’s 2 poles of attention and J. Gibson’s (see 
PA, Vol. 27:2461) visual field are multidimensional. 
—Author abstract. 

10167. Starker, Steven & Voth, Harold M. (Monte- 
fiore Hosp. & Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) 
Autokinesis and attention distribution. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 743-750,—At- 
tempted to test experimentally the M. Mayman and H. 
Voth (see PA, Vol. 44:3682) hypothesis that autokinesis 
is mediated by an attention-distribution mechanism. 
Experimental manipulations of the attention distribution 
of 48 male undergraduates failed to yield significant 
effects upon autokinetic perception. The tentativeness 0 
the Voth and Mayman model of autokinesis is empha- 
sized. In a rejoinder by H. Voth, Starker’s understanding 
of the Mayman and Voth model and his methodology 
are criticized.—Journal abstract. : k 

10168. Teghtsoonian, Martha. (Smith Coll. e 
Science Center) Apparent length as a function of V 
does not depend on orientation of the standar: . 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. a ), 
191-197.—Investigated the horizontal-vertical ( ) 
illusion to determine the viability of the error 0 
the-standard characteristic. 22 female undergraduates B | 
Exp. I drew 4 lines matched to each of 6 standard leng in 
ranging from 4-100 mm. Even when the standard was { 
the same orientation as the drawn line, produced lena 
was not identical with, nor linearly related to, pres е 
length. Ss did not utilize the full range of values aval s 
for production, and this introduced a systematic. үт 
into their responses, When this bias was appropri ilio 
discounted with 12 Ss in Exp. II, the HV illusion bee a 
same strength regardless of orientation of the sud n 
It was concluded that the error-of-the-standar Md 
experiments on the HV illusion has nothing to do б 
the standard or its orientation, but is an ES A 
adjustment, resulting when S must adjust 1 stimu! 
match another.—Journal abstract. 


ala, 
10169. Wober, Malloray. (Makerere U., Kamp? it 
Uganda) Horizons, horizontals, and illusions ap 


the vertical. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197200), 
34(3), 960.—Examined the M. Segall, D. Campbell, aP 
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M. Herskovits (see PA, Vol. 41:5876) proposal of a 
“foreshortening of receding horizontals” (in comparison 
with transverse horizontals) hypothesis to explain the 
Horizontal Vertical Illusion. From this it was ex] 

that comparison between a vertical with a horizontal at 
its bottom would evoke more illusion than a vertical with 


this expectation. It is concluded that the Segall, et al. 
theory and their explanation for observed cross-cultural 
differences should probably be replaced.—Author ab- 
stract. 


Time 
10170. Hawkes, Glenn R. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U.) Time perception research: An empirical basis 
for the study of attention. Psychonomic Monograph 
Supplements, 197 Арг), Vol. 4(12), 221-224.— Presents а 
brief report of ongoing research on time perception 
under conditions appropriate to helicopter flight. In the 4 
studies described, Ss judged .5-8 sec. intervals with 
backgrounds of noise (87-db SPL), vibration, or quiet 
using either a production or reproduction method. The 
effects of response delays of 10, 20, or 30 sec.; 2-7 min. 
interstimulus intervals; and mental arithmetic tasks in 
the intervals were assessed. In all studies durations 
tended to be underestimated with the production meth 
and overestimated with the reproduction method. Re- 
sults support the arousal and habituation hypotheses and 
suggest that the habituation processes are general in 
nature.—S. Knapp. 
E 10171. Mo, Suchoon S. & Michalski, Valerie A. (О. 
: etroit) Judgment of temporal duration of area as a 
unction of stimulus configuration. Psychonomic Sci- 
5 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 97-98.— Presented circles for 
50 and 510 msec. to 60 undergraduates. When stimuli 
consisted of 2 circles 1 smaller than the other, and a 
concentric compound of these 2, the larger circle was 
judged to be longer in duration than the smaller circle. 
| is tendency was accentuated if the presentation of the 
arger circle was less frequent. The compound stimulus 
was not generally judged to be longer in duration than 


of 5 brief durations, regardless of whether judgment was 


of durations themselves or of the apparent brightness of 
ime did not 


—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


He 0173. Bernick, Niles. (National Inst. of Mental 
ROLL Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ку.) 
етир between age and pupil size: Some 
a itional variables. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
un), Vol. 34(3), 727-731—The negative relationship 
зулп age and pupil size has been a consistent finding 
Ш the literature; however, the effects of the relat 
ctors of range of pupillary response an 
рй activity have never been separated from these 2 
actors. Using a fairly limited age Tange (19-49 yr.) and а 


fairly small sample (20 male exaddicts), the relationship 
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reported in the literature was confirmed using simple 
Pearson correlations. To separate the effects of range 
and activity from the relationship between age and size, 
partial correlations were calculated. The age-size rela- 
tionship no longer was significant following this manip- 
ulation. Several other correlations which were significant 


Harlay, Franco 
France) Construction d'échellee d'estimation pour 


lems.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 39- 
52.—Considers the question of using sensory rating 
scales to analyze certain effects of spatial-temporal 
interaction in visual function. It is proposed that the 
construction of such a scale should respond to necessities 


students were presented with a series of stimulations 
subject to 3 variables: (a) luminance, (b) surface, and (с) 
time of presentation. Tentative results allowed the 
establishment of verbal catagories, delimiting equidistant 
perceptive categories permitting quantification. The 
utilization of the scales as instruments of measure 
permitted the recognition of classical facts (Block's law) 
and the differentiation of 2 sensory dimensions. The 
validity of the scales seemed to be assured. (24 ref.) —P. 


Hertzberg. 


Perception 
10175. Dember, William N., Colina, Thomas L, & 


Michael F. (U. Cincinnati) Amount vs con- 
asking-figure contour In visual backward 
masking. Psychonomic ‘Science, 1972(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 

periment by М. F. Sherrick and 


W. N. Dember (see 
factors in visual 
amounts deleted fro 

as directly related to amount of 


mask effectiveness W су 
contour present in the masking figure. In response to a 


question about whether the indepen: 


figure or was actually the amoun 
the present experiment with 8 college students compare: 


the masking effectiveness of both variables. The target 
was a black disk; its detectability Was assessed by а 


2-alternative Spa 
Data clearly s i ‹ 
pendent variable in the earlier study as amount of ring 
contour, all R 
similar effects on masking. —! 
10176. Dyer, Frederick N. (U. 

Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) The duration of word 
Быр. econ iba ward. Psychonomic Science, 
ferent X| ures o! le ^ 

; Vo. 25(4), 229-231.—Preexposed. stroop 


1971(Nov), V: 1 
stimuli, i.e., color names In incongruen 


for different intervals prior to coloration. 
times increased sli 


Faming still appeared for ) pr 
posure. Ss were 10 17-22 yr. old males, Results indicate 
stages in word processing and their temporal charac- 
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teristics. The preexposure interval that precedes the 
interference drop would be expected to shift with 
changes in color luminance, hue, and saturation and also 
with changes in word legibility. Thus it offers potential 
for assessing the effects of such manipulations on the 
speed of color and word processing.—Journal abstract. 

10177. Farné, Mario. (U. Bologna, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Italy) Percezione dell'inclinazione di una 
superficie: Tessitura ottica o prospettiva lineare? 
[Slant perception: Optical texture or linear perspective?] 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971 
(May) Vol. 32(3), 193-204.—Discusses margins as 
important in the judgment of surface inclination, a 
judgment which depends on the number of information 
cues present in the stimulus. The more information about 
the slant of a surface, the more accurate will be the 
judgment of slant.—L. L'Abate. 

10178. Fisher, Milton & Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Duke 
U.) Parallel and competing operations in visual and 
memory search. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972 
(May), Vol. 11(5), 350-352.—6 undergraduates searched 
2 adjacent probe letters exposed at variable asynchrony 
for the presence of 1 target letter drawn from a set of 1, 
3, or 5 memorized targets. Latency of decision was 
longer at 70-msec interstimulus interval (ISI) than at 150, 
300, and 500, However, at 300-msec ISI there was an 
elevated response latency to a target occurring as the Ist 
of 2 probes. It is suggested that models of search through 
successive probes be qualified to accommodate these 
divergences from monotonicity. Findings are discussed 
in terms of interference between near-simultaneous 
inputs and competition for processing capacity.—Journal 
abstract. 

10179. Fontenot, Donald J. (U. Iowa) Tachisto- 
scopic recognition of verbal and nonverbal mate- 
tials in left and right visual fields. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7338. 

10180. Hay, Laurette. (National Center for Scientific 
Research, Dept. of Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) 
Contribution à l'étude de l'organisation de l'espace 
postural chez l'homme: Etude expérimentale de 
l'adaptation des differents segments du corps à une 
déviation prismatique du champ visuel. [Contribu- 
tion to the study of the organization of postural space in 
humans: Experimental study of adaptation of different 
body parts to a prismatic deviation of visual field.] 
Cahiers de Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 3-24.— Presents 
a contribution to the study of the organization of motor 
space in man concentrating on 2 areas: (a) theoretical 
considerations of the ontogenesis of spatial relations 
—the roles of motor function and its caudal-encephalo 
and proximal-distal development in the unification of 
different primitive sensory spaces in a system of coherent 
relations between body and environment; and (b) 
experimentation in humans, i.e., study of the adaptation 
to prismatic deviation of the adult visual field, with 10 
adult Ss chosen for their ability to adapt to spatial 
distortion. A hypothesis is proposed concerning the 

hierarchical organization of motor space which is 
manifested by a generalization in the proximo-distal 
sense of adaption of different arm areas to spatial 
deviation and the inverse. Ss’ bodies were immobilized 
with the exception of the arms, forearms, or hands. Ss 
were required to point with their index fingers in the 
direction of a visual target in front of them, their arms 
being hidden from view, while describing the successive 
movement from the shoulder, elbow, and wrist in 3 
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situations: (a) normal vision, (b) vision deviated by a 
prism, and (c) vision deviated after the adaptation of 1 of 
the 3 arm areas to spatial deviation. The hypothesis is 
confirmed. (36 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

10181. Hershberger, Wayne A. & Carpenter, David L. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Adaptation to inverted retinal 
polarity: What's up, Bishop Berkeley? Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 261- 
268.—Examined G. Berkeley's contention that spatial 
coordinates inhere in the visual message rather than in 
the visual medium. 128 undergraduate and 32 elemen- 
tary school students performed a target-touching task 
while viewing a surrogate of the hand via closed-circuit 
television. The orientation of the eye surrogate (monitor 
image) relative to S's eye was either normal, inverted, 
flipped (left-right), or rotated 180°. Within each group, 
the orientation of the hand surrogate relative to S's hand 
was either normal, inverted wrist over fingers, flipped 
thumb over little finger, or rotated 180^. Response time 
varied as a function of eye-surrogate but not hand- 
surrogate orientation. The 3 abnormal orientations of the 
eye surrogate were equally debilitating. Results contra- 
indicate Berkeley's thesis. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10182. Howard, Ian P. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Perceptual learning and adaptation. British 
Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 248-252.—Dis- 
tinguishes between various types of visual distortion and 
notes experimental methods for producing visual-motor 
discordance. The various theories of visual-motor ad- 
aptation are discussed in terms of a flow chart for the 
visual-motor system. Theories include changes in pe- 
ripheral sensory or motor codes, retinal spatial codes, 
motor spatial codes, and sensorimotor coordinators. 
Conditions for visual-motor adaptation are discussed. It 
is concluded that animals presented with persistent 
perceptual-motor information which is discordant with 
stored codes will make adjustments and that the 
consequences of these adjustments will be predictable 
when the neural pathways of the system are understood. 
(31 ref.)]—S. Knapp. 

10183. Kietzman, Mitchell L. & Gillam, Barbara J. 
(New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Biometrics 
Research, Brooklyn) Visual temporal integration and 
simple reaction time. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1972(May), Vol. 11(5), 333-340.— Demonstrated иб 
sity-time reciprocity for simple RT to foveal риев 
light up to 11 msec. using 2 experimental paradigms will 
2 male undergraduates as Os. Exp. I separated 2 possibly 
confounded factors displayed by previous studies inves- 
tigating the effects of increased stimulus duration on RT: 
(a) an asymptotic RT as a function of pulse energy 
increase with duration, and (b) breakdown of integration 
as the pulse duration is increased. Exp. Il and f 
avoided the Ist factor so as to maximize the possibility 9 é 
finding partial integration at long durations. Ри 
integration was demonstrated for additional light р 
presented as long as 64 msec. after stimulus onset. "> 
failure of other studies to demonstrate temporal ant 
gration for RT is discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal АШАП d 

10184. Kristofferson, Marianne W. (McMaster of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Types and frequency ^ 
errors in visual search. Perception & Psychophysics 
1972(May), Vol. 11(5), 325-328.—Measured false-po 
itive and false-negative errors during visual search у 5 
male undergraduates of 4 target-set size conditions en d 
days. Whether the finding that search rate is indepen am 
of target-set size after practice is a factor of systema 
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variation in total error rate with set size was examined. 
After practice, Ss continued to search significantly faster 
for a single target than for sets composed of 5 or more 
characters. Incidence of total errors was much lower 
than in studies in which search rate was found to be 
independent of set size (parallel processing), even though 
these studies considered only the occurrence of false- 
negative errors. Analysis suggests that attainment of 
parallel processing and a highly accurate performance 
are incompatible, ‘and verbal instructions alone are not 
sufficient to control the accuracy levels.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10185. Levy, Robert M. & Haggbloom, Steven J. 
(Indiana State U.) Test of a multidimensional dis- 
crimination model of stimulus identification. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 203-204. 
—Tested Lockhead’s hypothesis that distribution in 
psychological space determines the identifiability of 
multidimensional stimuli using both redundant and 
nonredundant stimulus sets. 3 4-item bidimensional 
stimulus sets were used. In order of increasing distri- 
bution in psychological space, they were: redundant 
linear correlated, redundant sawtooth, and nonredun- 
dant. 15 undergraduates were run, 5/condition, for 96 
test trials in each of 4 sessions. As predicted, both 
amount and rate of information transmission were 
greatest for the nonredundant stimuli; however, there 
were no significant differences between the redundant 
sets.—Journal abstract. 

‘j 10186. Magnussen, Svein. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Norway) Enhancement of figure reversal 


rate in intermittent light. Scandinavian Journal of 


Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 61-65—Examined the 
psychophysical relationship between reversal rate and 
eb йалсутнеша study with 4 Os. Results show that 
the reversal rate of an ambiguous visual figure viewed in 
ан increased with rate of intermittency ир 
be a culminating point, and then gradually fell off to the 
Sik level (steady light). The similarity between these 
esults and the Brücke-Bartley effect (enhancement of 
eves brightness at lower flicker rates) is discussed, 
th the possibility of a common physiological basis for 
2 phenomena is suggested. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
0187. Mayzner, Mark S. (New York U.) Visual 
information processing of alphabetic inputs. Psy- 
honomic Monograph Supplements, ITE Vol. 413). 
th E d the processing mechanisms which 
pS uman visual system brings to bear when alphabetic 
їн are presented to the system for varying display on 
studi. followed immediately by а noise field. Results of 3 
Sub; les with 2, 5, and 2 Ss identify а series of processing 
RE of feature analysis, which are quite similar 
Mens Ss, and which are utilized by the visual system in à 
оса ordering, The execution time of such 
Mu. CES are shown to vary from a few msec. up to, 
е probably well beyond, 40 msec. (17 ref.) 
е abstract. 
во 0188. McKeever, Walter F: d Gill, Kathleen M. 
n the © Green State U.) Visual half-field differences 
letters recognition of bilaterally presented single 
letters and vertically spelled words. Perceptual & 
tach Skills, 19720un), Vol: 34(3), 815-818.—Examined 
tae ee recognition by 41 undergraduates of 
SEN rally presented single letters and vertically spelle 
Plac s as a function of the lateral visual-half-field 
ement of the stimuli. Right visual-field recognition 


Superiority was obtained for both types of stimuli, but 
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the percentage of Ss showing right-field superiority was 
much lower than obtained in earlier experiments using 
horizontally spelled words as stimuli. Data from this 
aggregate of experiments are discussed in terms of 
compatibility with the view that reading habits play at 
least some role in producing right-field superiority with 
horizontal words. It is suggested that reading habits are 
not fundamental to the results and that all the data can 
be encompassed within a lateral dominance and visual 
masking-temporal registration sequence model in which 
the temporal patterning of inputs from differing retinal 
locations plays a major role in producing left-right 
differences for horizontally displayed words.—Journal 
abstract. 

10189. Mewhort, D. J. & Cornett, Sheila. (Queen's 0., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Scanning and the famil- 
larity effect in tachistoscopic recognition. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 26(2), 181- 
189.—Tachistoscopically presented to 16 undergraduates 
pseudowords of Ist- or 4th-approximation to English. 
The pseudowords were printed in normal or in reversed 
orientation, and Ss were required to report the material 
from left to right or from right to left. Recall was lower 
when reporting right-left than when reporting left-right. 
However, the familiarity effect was controlled by the 
orientation of the letter sequences, not the direction of 
report. Results are discussed in terms of a scanning 
model for the familiarity effect. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

10190. Monti, Peter M. (U. Rhode Island) Effect of 


reference points and masking on tachistoscopic 
ise ion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 


pattern 
(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 923-940.—Examined the tendency to 
reproduce more accurately elements about reference 
ie. fixation (fixation facilitation) and extreme 
d-segregation), of binary patterns. 3 female 
ed in all 4 experiments; an addi- 
tional 30 Ss served in Exp. II-IV. When pattern length 

1 4-28 elements, end-segregation was 


greatest for intermediate lengths, and al 


masked central elemen i 
най ared with 28- and 12-element patterns 
ben Шш marker was used. Results show that 


actors affect differential perceptual accuracy 
ts in tachistoscopic patterns. (21 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. à 
. Pyke, Sandra W. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
10 Novel recency and frequency effects on 


olds. Perceptual н 
847-856.— Presented 20 high or 
stimuli to 14 male а: 
effects of ce Вит d 
amined. High-frequen: s 
pet in the absence of tachistoscop i ше 
(pseudorecogni a an | à 
test words produce lower 

Recent ере an ith thresholds for less recently 
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olds for low-frequency stimuli but increased thresholds 
for high-frequency words. It is argued that effects of 
recency and novelty are more apparent in the pseudo- 
recognition situation because there is no interference 
from tachistoscopic fragments. High-frequency compet- 
ing responses are less likely and novel low-frequency 
responses have a greater probability of emission. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10192, van der Heijden, А. Н. (U. Leiden, Psycho- 
logical Inst., Netherlands) Note on simultaneous 
discrimination of visual attributes. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 71-72.—Results 
of a previous experiment show that a tachistoscopically- 
presented stimulus, provided it is above threshold, results 
in a visual image with a minimum duration of about 250 
msec. This indicates to the present author that results of 
experiments on visual information processing must be 
interpreted in terms of “effective stimulus duration” 
(exposure time and duration of visual image) rather than 
exposure time alone.—Journal abstract. 

10193. Van Gelder, Peter. (U. Connecticut) CRT 
displays in the experimental psychology laboratory. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
(Маг), Vol. 4(2), 102-103.—Considers the efficiency of 
the CRT as an effective general purpose visual pres- 
entation device. Its selection, precision, and timing are 
discussed, and several ways are proposed to implement 
its basic uses. 

10194, Wales, Richard H. (Vanderbilt U.) An anal- 
ysis of the interrelationships between stimulus 
Strength, suppression phase duration, and the 
suppression effect during binocular rivalry sup- 
pression. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6630. 

10195. Warren, David H. (U. California, Riverside) 
Temporal decay of contralateral suppressive fields. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 970. 
—Examined J. Hochberg's (see PA, Vol. 38:9551) 
finding that a contralateral suppressive field (CSF) is 
created in 1 eye when a contour is introduced into the 
other eye. The effect is an elevation of the detection 
threshold in the suppressed area, Results of an exper- 
iment with 3 undergraduates show that the CSF endures 
for several msec. after the offset of the inducing 
arp abstract. 

. Weisstein, Naomi; Montalvo, Fanny, & O; 

Gregory. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ш) Differential ‘nae 
tation to gratings blocked by cubes and gratings 
blocked by hexagons: A test of the neural symbolic 
activity hypothesis. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 27(2), 89-92.—Each of 10 Ss viewed a grating which 
was partially blocked from view. Adaptation (reduction 
in apparent contrast) occurred to a subsequent grating 
presented within a portion of the visual field where the 
prior grating was visible, and where the grating had been 
blocked from view. This adaptation effect was statis- 
tically significant when the grating portion was blocked 
by a cube, but not when blocked by an outline hexagon. 
The increase in adaptation with depth cues implies that 
this effect is not due only to “simple spatial spread” or to 
eye movements.—Journal abstract. 

10197. White, Murray J. & Barr-Brown, Margaret, 
(Victoria U., Wellington, New Zealand) Role of the 
right hemisphere in tachistopscopic nition. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 
143-144.—Randomly presented geometrical figures con- 
sisting of dot, line, and solid-line patterns to the left and 
right visual fields of 11 Ss. Ss were required to draw each 
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pattern following exposure. No visual field differences in 
accuracy of drawing were observed.—Author abstract, 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


10198. Anderson, Norman H. & Weiss, David J. (U. 
California, San Diego) Test of a multiplying model for 
estimated area of rectangles. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 543-548.—Investi- 
gated the psychological processes involved in area 
judgments. An experiment was conducted with 23 
undergraduates in which graphic ratings of physical size 
were obtained for 36 rectangles in a 6 X 6, width 
X height design, each. factor ranging from 3-18 cm. 
Judgments were approximately linear in physical area 
and followed a multiplying model reasonably well, 
though not perfectly. It is suggested that the underlying 
process was one of additive integration and that 
functional-measurement procedures can be used to scale 
phenomenal size of complex shapes.—Journal abstract. 

10199. Holt-Hansen, Kristian. (Copenhagen U., Psy- 
chological Lab., Denmark) Experienced attraction 
between two parallel bars. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 971-974.—Studied the judgments 
by 2 male and 30 female adults of the attraction (forces) 
between objects, which were parallel bars, approximately 
17 cm. long and 8 mm. wide, placed in the middle of a 
black surface measuring 50 cm. х 50 cm. The maximum 
attraction between the bars was most frequently judged 
to occur when the distance between the bars was 
approximately 4 cm. When the distance between the bars 
grew smaller than 4 cm., judged attraction continued for 
a large majority of Ss until the bars lay close together. 
The range of judged attraction ended for most, but not 
for all, at 20 cm.—Journal abstract. : v 

10200. Luria, S. M. (U.S. Naval Submarine Medion 
Center, Groton, Conn.) Effect of limited periphera 
cues on stereoaculty. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug); 
Vol. 24(4), 195-196.—Using 5 staff members en 
sailors as Os, stereoacuity was markedly reduced when 
they were required to view the test apparatus In i 
Ganzfeld. The addition of a limited number of репр н 
eral stimuli into the Ganzfeld significantly improve 
acuity.—Journal abstract. s- 

10201. Mace, William M. (U. Minnesota) An inve d 
ligation of spatial and kinetic information fof. ste 
aration їп depth using computer generate! 1972 
eme Dissertation Abstracts International, 

ay), Vol. 32(11-B), 6687. 

10202. Sekaler, Robert & Nash, David. (Northwesté™ 
U.) Speed of size scaling in human vision. Rote 5 
nomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 93-94.—Eac d 
Ss compared the forms of pairs of rapidly-presems 
rectangles varied in size and frontal plane orienta A 
The speed of mental size scaling was estimated from d 
relationship of judgment time to size discrep? Gn 
between the rectangles. The speed of mental roto 
estimated by the increase in judgment time pro! anaes 
a discrepancy between orientations of the eo 
Size scaling and mental rotation seem to be 
independent of each other.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision xa 
10203. Heggelund, Paul. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Рѕус Я 
ову, Norway)" The unidimensional conception , 
simultaneous achromatic contrast. S cama 
Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 66-10- was 
study with the E and 1 college student as OS 
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hypothesized that the perceptual changes involved in 
simultaneous achromatic contrast would be specifiable 
as variation in brightness alone. The conception was not 
supported when attempts were made to produce identical 
appearance of 2 achromatic fields with different induc- 
ing luminance by varying the luminance in 1 of them. It 
was possible to match with respect to either achromatic 
quality or color strength, but when matched with quality 
the fields differed in strength, the field of lowest 
luminance appearing weaker. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10204. Levin, Joseph. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) A com- 
parison of multidimensional scaling and factor 
analysis of Ekman’s color similarity matrix. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1) 111- 
115.—Presents an analysis of О. Ekman's (see PA, Vol. 
29:5097) color similarity matrix according to 2 proce- 
dures: (a) classical multidimensional scaling; and (b) a 
new factor analytic solution of the profile similarities of 
the colors, suggested by L. Stone and G. Coles (see PA 
Vol. 45:7306). Results were almost identical. It is 
suggested that invariance with regards to different 
procedures indicates that the solution taps the basic 
Structure of the data.—Author abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


Eye Movement 


x 10205. Armington, John C. (Northeastern U.) Using 
е Lab-8 for experimentation with the human visual 
fem, Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
fi (Mar), Vol. 4(2), 61-63.—Describes an apparatus 
or detecting responses initiated by saccadic eye move- 
ma nt, consisting of a response-averaging computer 
pieered by the eye and having 3 component systems. 
e device has demonstrated its flexibility, and can be 
successfully applied to a variety of visual experimen- 
tation.—B. McLean. 
с.17206. Berger, Ralph J. & Walker, James М. (U. 
Oc ee nia, Div. of Natural Sciences, Santa Cruz) 
Re coordination following REM and non- 
k sleep periods. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
у, 1972ul), Vol. 94(2), 216-224.—Tested the hy- 
po ae that | function of REM sleep is maintaining 
sllitation of coordinated: eye movements throughout 
we 12 male Ss with uncorrected normal vision 
ees oculomotor tracking tasks after being awak- 
cou: {alternately at the onset and end of REM periods, 
izont ecbalanced across $s, Performances required hor- 
Үү saccadic versional, smooth versional, and ver- 
S eye movements, and imbalances between the 
anal Were measured directly from the output of an 
Poner difference. circuit whose inputs were the hori- 
abet electrooculogram of each eye. Ocular imbalances 
signifie compared with end of REM periods were of 
D antiy greater magnitude and number during, the 
ane and smooth version tasks, but did not differ 
sacead vergence. A control measure of oculomotor RT of 
Onset es to step shifts of the target did not vary between 
Г езу end of REM periods. (20 ref.)—Journal 
шикш], Biernacki, Leon. Odruch Zrenicowy јако 
it czasu. [The pupillary reflex as a function of 
1504427268104 Psychologiczny, 1971, No. 22, 97-108. 
male ed the time duration of pupillary reflex in 20 
7 yr. olds. The pupil was adapted to darkness and 
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then exposed to a stream of light. The narrowing of the 
eye pupil was filmed by a camera. Ma Ке. were 
made of the diameters of pupils which appeared on 
several shots of the film. Results indicate: (a) repeti- 
tiveness of the time duration of the pupillary reflex for 
each $ (within the limits of experimental error); (b) a 
mathematical formula for the course of the process; and 
(c) notable differences among Ss (expressed also in 
constant values in the mathematical formula). Results 
enable the Ss to be divided into certain groups differing 
from each other as to the course of the reflex. It is 
hypothesized that this phenomenon can be a detector of 
certain processes in the organism, connected with the 
activity of the CNS. (Russian summary)—English sum- 


mary. 

10208. Kocel, Katherine; Galin, David; Ornstein, 
Robert, & Merrin, Edward L. (Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Lateral eye 
movement and cognitive mode. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 223-224.—O served the lateral 
eye movements (LEMs) of 29 18-36 yr. old volunteers 
prior to answering questions requiring reflection, Results 
show that the direction of LEM was strongly modified 
by the cognitive demands of the question; verbal and 
arithmetical questions elicited more movements to the 
right than did spatial and musical questions. This is 
consistent with the lateral specialization of the human 
brain for these cognitive processes. Results support the 
hypothesis that the direction of LEM indicates the 
activation of the contralateral cerebral hemisphere. (16 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


10209. appele Stuart. (George Washington U.) 
Luminance thresholds as a function of stimulus 
orientation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7329-7330. 

10210. Klein, Thomas W. (U. Colorado) Individual 
and racial differences in sensitivity to flickerin: 
light. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


iti 
chante flash of white light which 
immediately preceded the target. The ascending method 
of limits hd n ds of 4 
dark-ada; undergrat 
letters followed by a dark field, by a patterned masker, or 


us white masker. 
Eas o 132 fel, the duration threshold Ist rose and 


imer duration increased from 0 to 

then fell as the pr gu S100 mses 
than with no primer. Without a 

thresholds were lower ins p р aed the 
that under backward masking 
fe the dark-adapted 
from a large increase in 
begin 4 odi en pro- 
i target appears—Journal abstract. 
cessing as soon аз Sybille U. (Stanford U. The 
iction of the metacontrast menon from 
simultaneous brightness contrast. Dissertation Ab- 
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stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7354- 
7355. 


AUDITION 


10213. Booth, John C. (U. Florida) Auditory mask- 
ing by single and double sinusolds. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6672. 

10214. Bradshaw, John L., Nettleton, Norman C., & 
Geffen, Gina. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) 
Ear asymmetry and delayed auditory feedback: 
Effects of task requirements and competitive stim- 
ulation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 94(3), 269-275.—Studied ear asymmetry in 19 males 
and 19 females using delayed auditory feedback (DAF) 
with a variety of tasks and competitive imputs. Monaural 
stimulation, employing an electronic organ, proved 
inadequate. The importance of attentional processes was 
shown in a study employing prerecorded music as the 
competitive input in a DAF speech task. Temporal 
alignment of dichotic stimulation was achieved by 
distorting the delayed speech signal to 1 ear. This 
produced an initially paradoxical result, explicable in 
terms of the differential processing abilities of the 2 
hemispheres. Tapping and whistling tasks were more 
disrupted by DAF to the left ear, especially when the left 
hand was employed, and in the absence of covert 
verbalization. The right-ear effect in speech tasks was 
progressively reduced as they were made more rhyth- 
mical. Cerebral asymmetry is considered to be a relative 
rather than an absolute and inflexible phenomenon. 
—Journal abstract. 

10215. Catlin, Jack S. (U. Pennsylvania) The inter- 
action of stimulus information and bias in auditory 
word recognition. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7334-7335. 

10216. Hemeyer, Thomas F. (U. Michigan) Ear 
asymmetry in dichotic listening as a function of 
speech-sound cue. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6585. 

10217. Long, Glenis R. (Princeton U.) Successive 
comparison of auditory amplitudes. Dissertation 
E International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6684— 

10218. Swinnen, Maurice E. & Krasnegor, Norman A. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Washington, 
D.C.) An Inexpensive pure-tone pattern generator. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
(May), Vol. 4(3), 140-141.—Describes a low-cost, re- 
motely-programmable sound pattern generator, devel- 
oped to produce pure-tone auditory patterns. The device, 
which is compatible with relay programming equipment, 
can generate either of 2 auditory patterns in the sequence 
ABA or BAB. The generator features an independently 
settable range of ON and OFF durations (.1—1 sec.) for 
pure-tone bursts and a selectable range (.2-2 sec.) of 
intercycle intervals. The inexpensive construction cost 

coupled with flexibility of the timing characteristics of 
the generator should make it of interest to a wide variety 
of auditory researchers.—Journal abstract. 

10219. Yates, Aubrey J. (U. Western Australia, 
Nedlands) Technical, methodological and theoret- 
ical problems in dichotic stimulation research. 
Australian Psychologist, 1972(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 2-19. 
— Describes how knowledge about behavioral phenom- 
ena is dependent on the techniques, methodology, and 
theory and/or model used by the researcher in construc- 
ting a particular experimental design. Improvements and 
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variations of Broadbent's experiment involving the 
presentation of a limited number of synchronized pairs 
of numbers, | to each ear, are reported. Some of 
Broadbent's original findings are confirmed, but addi- 
tional implications are also suggested. Improvements on 
Broadbent’s original design and a more concise defi- 
nition of concepts are presented.—H. Roemmich. 


Perception 


10220. Axelrod, Seymour & Powazek, Morris. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Dependence of apparent rate 
of alternating clicks on azimuthal separation be- 
tween sources. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
26(4), 217-218.—10 normally-hearing female under- 
graduates compared the apparent rate of 10/sec clicks, 
presented alternately from 2 comparison sources separ 
rated horizontally by 12-168° with that of clicks 
presented alternately from standard sources separated by 
180°. Apparent rate of comparison clicks increased 
monotonically with decrease in angular separation. This 
result is consonant with the hypothesis that repetitive 
shifts of attention between 2 sound sources depend 
importantly on oscillating motor adjustments.—Journal 
abstract. y 
10221. Bertelson, Paul & Tisseyre, Françoise. (U. 
Brussels, Belgium) Lateral asymmetry in the per- 
ceived sequence of speech and nonspeech stimuli. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(May), Vol. . 116), 
356-362.—128 right-handed undergraduates estimat 
the position where a click had been superimposed in @ 
spoken sentence. In Exp. I, the click was located earlier. 
when presented to the left ear and the sentence to the 
right ear than with the opposite arrangement. In Exp. M, 
combinations of monaural and binaural presentations 
eliminated interpretations which linked the laterality 
effect to the fact of reaching or not reaching à particul 
ear and showed the relevant factor was the гей 
position of the stimuli in acoustic space. Exp. III and ү 
explored relation between spatial separation and oe 
ceived sequence in greater detail: when the click came 
the left of the speech, it was preposed to à degree whit 
depended on the amount of spatial separation; on of 
right, separation was irrelevant and mean error Ms. 
the same order of magnitude as in a control conditi 
without separation. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 9710 
10222. Buegel, Hermann F. & Harris, Jack Н. ( 
Upton Rd., Bloomington, Minn.) McCreery tes ity. 
rhythm and pitch: Their reliability and val 5616 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 343), E 
962.—Notes that grade school norms were developer 
the McCreery rhythm and pitch tests d m 
children in the public schools of Maywood, " po 
These have been issued with the instructions for t es 
since 1937. In 1945, J. Harris (unpublished тагар 
thesis) investigated the reliability and validity o m. 
tests with 745 public school children in 4 jo 
Reliability and validity coefficients were compa о 
those for ће К. Drake, С. зна and J. Kwa 
and P. Dykema tests—Journal abstract. ion 
10223. Furedy, John J., et al. (О. Toronto on 3 
Canada) Preparatory-response vs information loud. 
ing interpretations of preference for signa 1 cog- 
noise: Further limits on human information’ Vol. 
nitive control. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Арг ЮЕ о. 
27(2), 108-110.—Presented a series of Speers to 56 
varying intensity (80, 90, 100, 110, or 120 db. 
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undergraduates. '/, the noises were preceded by an 8-sec 
signal, A postexperimental questionnaire indicates a 
reliable group preference for signaled over unsignaled 
noise. A preparatory-response interpretation of the 
preference would require the presence of informational 
cognitive control, defined as occurring whenever the 
signal reduces the subjectively-rated intensity of a 
noxious inescapable outcome. No such reduction was 
observed, even though the subjective intensity ratings 
were clearly sensitive to physical noise-intensity differ- 
ences. Results are consistent with an information-seeking 
interpretation of the preference-for-signaled-noise phe- 
nomenon.—Journal abstract. 

10224. Heller, Morton A. & Auerbach, Carl. (Yeshiva 
U.) Practice effects in the absolute judgment of 
frequency. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 
222-224.—Compared 2 methods of training Ss to make 
absolute judgments of pitch, using 2 groups of 8 
undergraduates with no formal musical training. Regular 
feedback, which required the S to name the note with 
which he was presented, and A feedback, which required 
$ to judge whether the note with which he was presented 
s an A, both produced similar increases in per- 
ni Detailed analysis of the data suggests 2 
кш mechanisms: Ss’ judgments improved аз а result 
< exposure to the range of notes to be judged, and Ss 
eveloped a sense of the range of notes and of endpoints 
and midpoint of range, so that they placed notes more 
accurately within the range.—Journal abstract. 

Ss 10225. Кіпр, F. Laurain & Kimura, Doreen. (U. 
ott Ontario, London, Canada) Left-ear superiority 
He стае perception of vocal nonverbal sounds. 
il i n Journal of Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 26(2), 
к 6.—1п 2 experiments, a total of 96 right-handed 
in ee students were asked to identify 2 dichotic sounds 
ves CURE of (a) hummed melodic patterns; or (b) 
iid nonspeech sounds, e.g., laughing or crying. In both 
indi a significant left-ear superiority was found. Data 
a s that voice quality does not independently 
ka ge left or right hemisphere mechanisms since verb: 

diff nonverbal vocal stimuli may be processed in 
ага hemispheres. (French summary) (16 ref.) 

‘ournal abstract. 

Seon Schneider, Bruce A., Neuringer, Allen J. & 
9 fecal Douglas. (Columbia U.) Magnitude estimation 
ieee with a minimum 24-h interstimulus 
2432245, Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 
йш уле high school students made magnitude 
an dee of the loudness of white noise in each of 2 
Ше А ions: when the time between consecutive stimulus 
er tations was at least 24 hr., and when it was less 
Wes min. In both conditions, the relationship between 
CH. of Ss and intensities of the stimuli Was best 
fiinction by a power function. The exponent of the 
the Xu was lower and the variance slightly greater m 

10227. interstimulus condition—Journal abstract. 
Сана Siegel, William. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
udana Memory effects In the method of absolute 
(ш) спи Journal оў Experimental Psychology, 1972 
menon о. A) 121-131.—Investigated_ the role of 
graduan е judgment (AJ) using 5 under- 
in all е Ss in a series of 4 pitch-judgment studies. All Ss 
es showed rapid forgetting and it was 
tom an that the well-known channel capacity results 
interve is poor retention. Both time and number of 
cova Ting trials between repetitions of a given item 

Ty in AJ, and both were found to produce forgetting. 
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When memory demands were minimized in AJ, stimulus 
discriminability was comparable to that found in 
relative-judgment tasks. Feedback appeared to influence 
Ss’ decision rule, not their sensitivity to pitch differences. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10228. Stewart, John L. (Santa Rita Technology, Inc., 
Santa Clara, Calif.) Experiments in auditory percep- 
tion with an analog model for the ear. USAF AMRL 
Technical Report, 1970, No. 70-81, 143 p.—Extended the 
model representation for portions of peripheral, as- 
cending, and central mechanisms in auditory processing 
to better match human behavior and structure, The 
improved model was needed to develop better ways for 
achieving speech bandwidth compression. Of particular 
interest and importance were observations of the 
fluctuations in analogue ear patterns at glottal rates. 
Earlier techniques with analogue ears and spectrum 
analyzers which smoothed over these fluctuations had 


strumentation 1 
cluding speech sharpening, speec! ї 
tification, security applications, and uses relating to 
humanistic objectives. (95 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 
10229. Beasley, Daniel S., Zemlin, W. К., & Silver- 
man, H. (Michigan State U., Audiology & 
Speech Sciences) Listeners’ judgments of sex, intel- 
ligibility, and preference for frequency-shifted 
speech. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 
782.—Investigated listener acceptance as à variable for 
consideration in the use of frequency shifted-time 
ed and frequency shifted-time restored speech 
signals. 2 male and 2 female speakers Were rated by 29 Ss 
on seman 1 ales: m: ine-feminine, 
like-dislike, and іше Бештен s art 
s percentage of frequency 91 ing increased, 
ОШ ресс ара! sas judged less likable, less intelligible, 
and more masculine. Further, the female speaker was 
considered more intelligible and likable than the male 


speaker. —Author abstract. 009 
Pisoni. В. (U. Michigan) On the nature 
ao Eo f si sech sounds. Dis- 


categorical rception of зрее! 
я пса International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 


Edgar B. & Mendelsohn, Marlene. 
K n Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Hemi- 
ption of speech 

f intonation and structure. 
Vol. 11(5), 


processing of phon 


arii 
УО right-handed male psy! 


4. Structured sequences 
tic correlates of con- 
while semistructured were delivered in 
a monotone. i r superiority was 
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observed in the structured but not the semistructured 
condition. These perceptual laterality differences are 
discussed in relation to cerebral dominance for language 
and to speech processing. (20 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 


Audiometry 


10232. Abel, Sharon M. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Duration discrimination of noise and tone 
bursts. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1219-1223.—Investigated 
the human O's ability to discriminate a difference in 
duration for noise bursts and gated sinusoids. 2 under- 
graduate Os compared 2 durations T and T + AT in a 
2-alternative forced-choice procedure. The value of T 
ranged from .16 to 960 msec. For each T the value of AT 
for 75% discrimination was determined. Results show 
that for most of the range investigated AT was propor- 
tional to T!/. Performance was not affected by a change 
in bandwidth from 3,500-200 Hz. Values of AT for 75% 
correct did decrease, however, when the Os were given 
audible spectral cues from very short pulsed sinusoids. 
The theory best describing the results was the neural 
counter model proposed by C. Creelman (see PA, Vol. 
37:2367).—Journal abstract. 

10233. Boehm, James A. & Dalton, Leslie W. (New 
Mexico State U., Communications Research Lab.) 
Electronic design of a test device to implement the 
minimal auditory intensity differential stimulus. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 51(3, Pt. 1), 816-819. 

10234. Rahko, T. (U. Oulu, Finland) SISI test and 
adaptation: 1. Subjects with normal hearing. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 72(5), 344-351. 
— Studied the effect on the Short Increment Sensitivity 
Index (SISI) of ear adaptation in 26 normally-hearing 
adults. Average adaptation was found to be 4.2 db. at 

250 Hz., 7.5 db. at 500 Hz., and about 10 db. at higher 
frequencies after 3 min. sustained stimulation. In the 
preadaptation test, average SISI values ranged from 
22.5-36.2%, while in postadaptation, the figures ranged 
from 30.8-48.7%. Dispersion of preadaptation SISI 
values was very large, which makes evaluation of the 
results difficult in normal material. Adaptation increased 
the positive values at higher frequencies, but changes to 
both directions occurred.—Journal abstract. 

10235. Ward, Lawrence M. (Livingston Coll., Rutgers 
State U.) Category judgments of loudness in the 
absence of an experimenter-induced identification 
function: Sequential effects and power-function fit. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 
179-184.—8 normally-hearing undergraduates made 
category judgments of pure-tone loudness levels, re- 
sponding to self-presented stimuli. Sequential effects 
mirrored those found in category judgments made in the 
presence of an E-induced identification function but 
without feedback. Judgment data were nicely fit by a 
power function with an exponent of about .3. The 
implications of these findings for scaling of category 

judgments and the relation of these scales to others are 
discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


SOMESTHESIA 
10236. Craig, Kenneth D. & Weiss, Stephen M. (U. 
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Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Verbal reports of pain 
without noxious stimulation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 943-948.—Hypothesized 
that allowing Ss to observe а confederate model 
reporting a constant, nonaversive electric shock as 
progressively more noxious would elicit reports of pain 
to this same shock from Ss themselves. 2 groups of 10 
male undergraduates received nonincremental shocks, 
with 1 group observing a model rate the shocks as 
progressively more painful. Ss concurrently rated shock 
intensity on a scale varying from undetectable to painful. 
Ss paired with a progressively less tolerant model 
matched this behavior. Findings are discussed in the 
context of vicarious learning theory and social influences 
on expressions of pain.—Journal abstract. 

10237. Hahn, J. F. (U. Virginia) 1940 followed up. 
Psychonomic Monograph Supplements, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
4(12), 219-220.—Discusses F. Geldard's (see PA, Vol. 
14:3936-3939) studies on the perception of mechanical 
vibration. Subsequent studies in this area are noted. (16 
ref.) 

10238. Hall, Donald E., Fucci, Donald J., & Arnst, 
Dennis J. (Elmhurst Coll.) Vibrotactile stimulation: An 
Investigation of psychophysical method for estab- 
lishing threshold. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3), 891-898.—Evaluated the psychophysical 
method of limits and method of adjustment using 
ascending and descending stimuli series to obtain oral 
vibrotactile thresholds on the anterior midline surface of 
the tongue. 10 speech pathology and audiology graduate 
students served as Ss. Results indicate no significant 
differences (a) in vibrotactile thresholds with either the 
method of limits or of adjustments, and (b) Беш Ет 
ascending and descending thresholds. (24 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. 

10239. Mintz, Donald E., Samuels, Richard M. 
Barber, Ned G., & Grossman, Linda R. (City Coll. E 
U. New York) Human force differentiation: Indif- 
ference to pressure. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug). 
Vol. 24(4), 186-187.—A force of 150 gm. was АШ 
entiated in 1 male and 1 female undergraduate, B 4 
diameter of the circular lever surface they pressed н 
varied to achieve pressure differences on the respon n 
finger. Neither the central tendency nor the variability " 
the performance was influenced by the variations # 
pressure.—Journal abstract. Н ohen. 

10240, Parker, David M., Schaffer, Judith, & Соно, 
Erik, (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) The өг 
past experience on motion sickness produce Jul) 
visual stimuli. Journal of General Psychology, 1912011) 
Vol. 87(1), 65-68.— Presented a film depicting mow” 
seen from a vessel at sea to 24 undergraduates, Ж Г 
skin conductance measures showed significantly Si 
ferent effects which depended upon the degree 0 m 
experience Ss had with the sea. Results suppor s, 
concept of conditionability of vestibular mechan: 
—Author abstract. 


"S33 —Discusses the 
plements, 197\(Apr), Vol. 4(12), 231 e the selecti опо 
is repor' 


loci for vibrotactile patterns. An experiment 15 m 
in which the 2 types of array were compar ? 
efficiency in temporal order judgments made by nt, OS 
While performance was not significantly aitte isplay: 
reported greater clarity with the anatomic a of 
Results suggest a tendency towards some 
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interaction between display and pattern similarity.—S. 


Knapp. 

1242. Tursky, Bernard & O'Connell, Donald. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Reliability and inter- 
judgment predictability of subjective judgments of 
electrocutaneous stimulation. Psychophysiology, 1972 
(May), Vol. 9(3), 290-295,—Investigated the within- and 
between-day reliability and interjudgment predictability 
of 11 male undergraduate's subjective judgments (thresh- 
old, discomfort, pain, and tolerance) produced in the 
laboratory by a highly controllable electrocutaneous 
stimulation technique. Results indicate low to moderate 
reliability and predictability at threshold, excellent 
reliability at all suprathreshold, and excellent predict- 
ability at discomfort and pain levels. Implications for the 
use of electrocutaneous stimulation in the study and 
measurement of pain in the laboratory and the possi- 
bility of using different psychophysical methods to 
measure sensory and reactive components of the pain 
experience are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10243. Van Eyl, F. Phillip. (Hope Coll.) Induced 
vestibular stimulation and the moon illusion. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 
326-328.—Induced vestibular stimulation by having 3 
male graduate students travel on a 3.8-sec parallel swing. 
2 luminous disks were affixed to the swing in S's median 
and horizontal plane and 2 at angles of 40 and 80*, 
respectively. The diameter of 1 horizontal stimulus was 
Changed in ascending and descending fashion. Each 
standard stimulus was presented individually for 3 sec. in 
а standing-still position. The swing release terminated 
the standard stimulus and activated the comparison 
stimulus for .2 sec. when S had reached his return point 
or when he had traveled ?/, of the complete swing. Ss 
es bigger" and "smaller" responses with the non- 
ent eye covered. Results of an analysis of variance 
show significant differences between the 0, 40, and 80° 
conditions (р < .01) and a significant interaction be- 
ween these conditions and Ss (p < .01). Induced 
Vestibular activity was not significant. Eye movement 

condition), however, did have a significant effect. 
—Journal abstract. 
Sen 24. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse Us Lab. of 
мы Communication) The effect of rise time on 

rotactile thresholds. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
Nov), Vol. 25(4), 199-200.—Determined thresholds 01 
s aclability for vibration over the thenar eminences of 6 
Tis at frequencies of 25 and 250 Hz. as a function of the 
à diss of the envelopes of sinusoidal bursts. Results 
Recta, effect over rise times ranging from 16 micro- 
ilis * msec., indicating that for long (1,000 тзес.) 
Bun al bursts the rise time is not ап important 
oig tt in the determination of vibrotactile thresh- 

лена abstract. 

Goren. von Haller Gilmer, B. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) 
мыш of response of cutaneous sensory Spot. 
А10) Bien Monograph Supplements, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
ound .—Reports studies indicating that skin areas 
һай , П8їЧуе to pressure, vibration, and cold in 1932 
obse o тетаїпей in the same anatomical place when 
Seniticd Over a period of 38 yr., and (b) ceased being 

1024, with surgical removal. 
(lafa 46. Weissman, Seymour & Dzendolet, Ernest. 
standing Coll.) Effects of visual cues on те 

ang body sway ої males and females. Perce 
posed £^ Skills, 1972(Sun), Vol. 3463), 951-959.—Ex- 
male and 6 female adults, in a standing position, 
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for 4 min. to the following conditions: eyes closed, 
vertical luminous rod, horizontal luminous rod, diagonal 
right luminous rod, eyes closed—body lean left, and eyes 
open with view of experimental room. Each S was tested 
in a single session, with the 6 conditions presented 
according to their position in a Latin square design. 
Power spectral density analysis of body sway showed 
little influence of the visual system in the maintenance of 
static equilibrium. Possible effects of the visual system in 
more active or stressful body conditions are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


10247. Cohen, David B. (U. Texas) Failure to recall 
dream content: Contentless vs dreamless reports. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 1000— 
1002.— Presents data from 3 separate studies with 288 
female and 195 male undergraduates which support the 
hypothesis that contentless and dreamless reports ob- 
tained in dream-recall experiments are functionally, as 
well as descriptively, different phenomena. Distributions 
of percentages of contentless and dreamless reports (а) 
for different phases of the menstrual cycle, (b) over a 
3-day recording period, and (c) for length of total sleep 
time were qualitatively different. It is suggested that, at 
minimum, investigators should distinguish between 
contentless and dreamless reports rather than viewing 
them as a homogeneous nonrecall phenomenon.—Jour- 
nal. abstract. 
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HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 
10250. Barron, James w. (U. Rochester) The imi- 
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tation of patterns of self-reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7300. 

10251. Cahill, Robert W. (Wayne State U.) The 
relationship of physiological arousal to fantasies 
occurring under conditions of real, uncertain, and 
imaginary stress. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6637. 

10252. Dorsky, Franklin S. & Taylor, Stuart P. (Kent 
State U.) Physical aggression as a function of 
manifest anxiety. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
27(2), 103-104.—Selected 40 male undergraduates with 
high or low scores on the MA scale. Ss competed in an 
RT task with “opponents” (programmed by E) who 
attempted to give them increasingly intense shocks. 
High-anxious Ss appeared to respond to the increasing 
attack in a more fearful manner than low-anxious Ss. 
However, low-anxious Ss were no more aggressive than 
high-anxious Ss. Results suggest that a person's under- 
lying emotional state and overt aggressiveness can vary 
in a relatively independent manner.—Journal abstract. 

10253. Edelman, Robert I. (Florida Technological U., 
Orlando) Vicarious fear induction and avowed au- 
tonomic stereotypy. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 105-110.—Observed peripheral 
psychophysiological arousal in Ss instructed to imagine 
previously determined fear vs. neutral situations. Critical 
features of the experimental design were: (a) the 
preselection of Ss on the basis of avowed autonomic 
stereotypy, (b) minimizing E bias effects, and (c) running 
separate groups of male and female Ss. Results indicate 
that fear scenes produced greater arousal than neutral 
scenes, but only in that channel of maximal autonomic 
lability for a given S.—A. Barclay. 

10254. Ekman, Gósta & Lun Ulf. (U. Stock- 
holm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Emotional reaction 
to past and future events as a function of temporal 
distance. Acta Psychologica, 1971(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 
430-441.—Used imagined past and future events as 
stimuli in 3 experiments Sti undergraduates (N — 30). 
Scales were constructed by the ratio estimation method 
for (a) subjective temporal distance, and (b) emotional 
reaction to the events. Subjective temporal distance was 
à power function of chronological distance, while 
emotional reaction to past events could be described as 
an exponential function of subjective temporal distance. 
A simple relation thus exists between the 2 Psychological 
variables, whereas emotional reaction is related in a 
more complicated way to the objective variable. Emo- 
tional reaction to future events could be described about 
as well by a power function as by an exponential 
function of both subjective and objective temporal 
distance. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10255. Fry, P. S. & Ogston, D. G. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Emotion as a function of the 
labeling of interruption-produced arousal. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 153-154.—Inves- 
tigated the hypothesis that arousal elicited by inter- 

rupting a well-organized response pattern can be 
differentially manipulated, via confederate-provided 
cognitions, to be experienced as anger and euphoria. 25 
female student nurses were individually coached to 
assemble the game Instant Insanity correctly. Each $ 
played with the game until an organized solution pattern 
was established. Subsequently, they were unknowingly 
exposed to an insolvable version of the game. Upon the 
occurrence of a criterion acceleration of heart rate 
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(arousal), a confederate was unobtrusively signaled to 
perform either a euphoric or angry routine. Postexperi- 
mental self-ratings indicate that aroused Ss were gen- 
erally more susceptible to the confederate’s expressed 
mood, i.e., the social situation to which they were 
exposed.—Journal abstract. 

10256. Grossman, Robert W. (Michigan State U.) 
Limb tremor responses to antagonistic and infor- 
mational communication. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6679. 

10257. Hochman, Sidney Н. The effects of drive 
level, non-contingent success-failure feedback, and 
stimulus conflictfulness on color-word perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 3X(11-B), 6681. ; 

10258. Hundal, Р. S. & Gill, Surishtha, (Punjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) A comparative study of the effects 
of electrical and psychological! stimulation on 
muscular fatigue. Psychophysiology, 1972(May), Vol. 
9(3), 368-372.—Studied the effects of local electrical 
stimulation (LES) and verbal psychological stimulation 
(VPS) on the output of fatigued muscles in 10 male 
technical workers. Ss were required to operate finger 
ergograph with the middle finger of the preferred hand. 
LES was given by passing alternate square pulses 
through the operating muscles and VPS was provided by 
applauding during S's performance. Results suggest that: 
(a) LES and VPS increase output as measured by the 
ergograph, (b) LES is initially superior to VPS, (©) 
neither LES nor VPS delay or enhance onset of fatigue 
but tend to increase duration of work period when 
applied in the after-decline period, and (d) сопор 
application of LES leads to rapid adaptation to its effec 
in comparison with VPS.—Journal abstract. 

10259, Knott, Paul D. & Drost, Bruce A. (U. Du 
Effects of varying intensity of attack and km 
arousal on the intensity of counter aggress a 
Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), Ciel 
a 3 X 2 factorial design, 48 male undergraduates eid 
administered a small, medium, or large number 3 
painful shocks and then were allowed to coute } 
by administering painful shocks to the aggressor. ni 
2nd block of trials the ordering of attack-aggressor d 
and victim last was maintained for !/ the Ss in ae 
condition but reversed for the other '/. Fear arousa e 
strongly elicited in the latter Ss in part pécats 
aggressor now had the last chance to НЕО, and 
However, a linear relationship between айас Ss 
counterattack was obtained even for the latter 9* 
—Journal summary. 

10260. Muffley, Gary L. (U. Nebraska) The 
of threat and coping pattern upon specific a nins T 
and negative emotional arousal. Dissertation Le i 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6691 МУ. 

10261. Popov, V. A., Simonov, P. V., Frolov, Ni e 
Khachatur’yants, L. S. Chastotnyi spektr reci ОДО 
pokazatel’ stepeni i kharaktera émotsiona derum 
napryazheniya u cheloveka. [Frequency Spe anal 
speech as an index of degree and character of emi dst 
tension in man.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi DS б 
1971(Јап), Vol. 21(1), 104—109.—Ргеѕепіѕ ees à 
studies utilizing improved methods for evalua Е nns 
emotional state in man by means of changes rd ME 
the frequency characteristics of his speech. yof the 
nations of the centroid (mean weighted frequency 
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spectrum were made for 2 astronauts in space flight, 
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actors pronouncing the words “understood” and “fine.” 
Changes in the spectrum were correlated with rate of 
heartbeat. Inspection of the output curves of the 
5.channel octave frequency analyzer employed not only 
indicated the degree of emotional tension, but also 
facilitated a differentiation between positive (delight, 
pleasure) and negative (anxiety, fear) emotional color- 
ation of speech. Exactness of determination increased at 
high levels of emotional tension. (English summary)—/. 
D. London. 

10262. Rugh, John D. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Variation in human masticatory behavior under 
temporal constraints. Journal of Comparative & Phys- 
iological Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 169-174. 
—Recorded the consummatory behavior of 20 18-20 yr. 
old students asked to eat peanuts or carrots (a) at their 
normal rate, and (b) under constraints to hurry. It was 
found that Ss decreased their meal time when under 
temporal constraints by reducing the number of mastica- 
tory strokes, chewing faster, and making fewer and 
shorter pauses between bursts of chewing. The average 
forcefulness of each chewing stroke was greater when Ss 
were under constraints to hurry, These data are contras- 
ted with previous studies examining consummatory 
behavior of food-deprived humans. It is suggested that 
the manner in which humans alter their consummatory 
behavior may depend upon the motivation for doing so 
and the type of foodstuff consumed. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10263. Thomson, Laurence E. (U. Vermont) Factors 
affecting learned helplessness in humans. Disser- 
фо Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 

10264. Worchel, Stephen. (Duke U.) The effect of 
Simple frustration, violated expectancy, and re- 
ас!апсе on the instigation to aggression. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7299. 

10265. Zielińska, Teresa & Zaborowski, Zbigniew. 
ithe ocen na wyrównanie postaw emocjonalnych. 

e influence of appreciation on the levelling of 
оола! attitudes.) Przegląd Psychologiczny, 1971, No. 
E 81-96.— Discusses 7. Zaborowski's theory on the role 

аррегсерііоп on the leveling of emotional attitudes. 
fon experiment was conducted with 2 primary school 
Be to determine what types of information—infor- 
К lon about the negative appreciation of appearance ог 
cone different attitudes—create more intensive pro- 
tude.’ Cf apperception and changes in emotional atti- 
one Ss were informed that 6 peers negatively appre- 
n their appearance or that they differed in their 
expres. Wards 3 teachers. Ss were then asked to 
ijs their feelings towards these peers. Results 
Alon that information about the negative appreci- 
form, of appearance has a stronger influence on trans- 
4 ола in emotional attitudes than information 
interp OUS attitudes towards teachers. Findings are 
gers D led as indicating that information which endan- 

Positive self-evaluation is more strongly influenced 
Beaten Process of apperception, and therefore exerts 
that ee on emotional attitudes. It is concluded 
ceptive ent information may have different “apper- 
relation: 121868,” and by knowledge of these charges the 
Proved. (кесеп people cane ba organiza and im- 
3 n summ; nglish summary. 
par 256. Zillman, Dolf; Karcher, Aaron H, & Milavsky, 
* (Indiana. U.) Excitation transfer from physical 
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exercise to subsequent aggressive behavior. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 8(3), 
247-259.—Conducted a factorial design study in which 
32 male undergraduates were (a) differentially aggres- 
sively instigated (low vs. high), and (b) placed in 
different states of sympathetic arousal (low vs. high) by 
means of physical exercise. Subsequent aggressive 
behavior, as measured by the intensity of shock osten- 
sibly delivered to the earlier instigator increased signif- 
icantly with initial instigation and with residual sym- 
pathetic activation from strenuous exercise (bike-riding) 
interpolated between instigation and retaliation. A 
significant interaction was obtained deriving from the 
fact that residual excitation greatly facilitated subse- 
quent aggressiveness under conditions of pronounced 
initial instigation, whereas its effect was negligible under 
minimal instigation. Findings are interpreted as consis- 
tent with expectations from the 2-factor theory and the 
transfer theory of emotion. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
10267. Spence, Janet T. (U. Texas) Effects of blank 
versus noninformative feedback and “right” and 
“wrong” on response repetition in paired-associate 
learning: A reanalysis and reinterpretation. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 146- 
148.—Proposes that, in the study of D. Rimm, et al., (see 
PA, Vol. 46:2269), incorrect conclusions were drawn 
from the results of the task. A reanalysis suggests that (a) 
blank and the reminder were not in fact informationless, 
having as much information value as an overt reinforcer; 
and (b) rather than attributing no information value to 
these events, Ss formulated hypotheses about them, their 
performance varying accordingly.—Journal abstract. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 
10268. Averill, James R. & Rosenn, Miriam. (U. 
Massachusetts) Vigilant and nonvigilant coping strat- 


ies and psychophyslological stress reactions 
onion the anticipation of electric shock. Journal of 


during the 
nce was listening 
dance response was available to 


| abstract. 
was not successful. (32 ED Sgen á ger spatial 


i | selective attention. Dissertation 
«сн, ла 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6669. 


oomfield, T. M. (York U. 


ture, . 23€ 
Pigeon ene that initial selection in attention to 
dichotic auditory in 
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location (right or left ear) and probability of item, the 
latter overriding the former as determinant of selection. 2 
experiments with 18 psychology students interspersed 
shadowing of word pairs with orders to tap the table at 
all combinations of right- and left-channel, high and 
low-probability presentations. No significant attention 
pattern was noted, suggesting that multiple criteria are 
used in selection of simultaneously available inputs.— B. 
Ме бул Carroll, Douglas. (Australian National U 

1 t ustralian Nation: " 
Canberra) Repression-sensitization and duration of 
visual attention. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3), 949-950.—Attempted to gauge the rela- 
tionship between the scores of 12 male and 12 female 
undergraduates the Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale 
and the duration of visual attention exhibited to affective 
(pleasant and unpleasant) and neutral visual stimuli. 
Position on the R-S dimension differentially influenced 
the looking times exhibited to the unpleasant and 
pleasant stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

10272. Corteen, R. S. & Wood, B. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada ане 
to shock-associated words in ап и chan- 
nel. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
94(3), 308-313.—Shock associated and then embedded 
city names in material presented to the nonattended 
channel of 36 undergraduates in a dichotic listening 
situation. Shock-associated city names gave rise to a 
significant number of autonomic responses even though 
Ss were not aware of them. Nonshock-associated city 
names also produced significantly more responses than 
controls. Shadowing efficiency was not impaired at the 
time of responding to the nonattended channel material. 
Findings are discussed in relation to some contemporary 
theories of selective attention —Journal abstract. 

10273. Dyer, Frederick N. (U.S. Army Medical 
Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Latencies for move- 
ment naming with congruent and incongruent word 
stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 1972(May), Vol. 
11(5), 377-380.—Investigated naming of movement 
direction as a function of type and speed of interfering 
stimulus. Latency of direction naming by 8 17-22 yr. old 
normal-sighted males was affected less by incongruent 
name interference than when color naming by 16 similar 
Ss was interrupted by incongruent color names. When 
speed of word processing was varied prior to movement, 
no difference in interference was noted. This reduced 
naming interference for movement direction compared 
to color suggests basic differences in central processing. 
—B. McLean. 

10274. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U.) 
Evidence of both perceptual filtering and response 
suppression for rejected in selective 
attention. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 58-67.—Conducted 10 replications of 
the same design in which a total of 165 Ss rapidly named 
series of digits presented in a focal channel (visual for 
Replication 1-УШ, auditory for Replication IX-X) while 
hearing simultaneous distracting digits (dichotic pres- 
entation in Replication IX-X). Rate of stimulus pres- 
entation was varied in the range from 1 trial/sec to 1 
trial/4 sec. In 5 replications, mostly those using the 
slower stimulus presentation rates, conflict due to 
distractors was reduced when the same digit was 
repeated for several trials in the distractor channel. Of 
these 5 replications, evidence for both perceptual 
filtering prior to verbal analysis of distractor content and 
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suppression of responses to the distractor was obtained 
in 4. These and other results indicate that the nervous 
system may (a) limit perceptual analysis of verbal 
distractor sequences that are either random or pre- 
dictable, and (b) suppress verbal responses that tend to 
be elicited by predictable distractors. These perceptual- 
filtering and response-suppression processes apparently 
function best at relatively slow stimulus input rates. 
—Journal abstract. А 
10275. Heath, Richard А. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) A note on channel uncertainty In 
multidimensional signal detection tasks. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 111-113.—Ex- 
tended R. Kinchla's (see PA, Vol. 43:10664) model of 
multiple observations in signal detection tasks, which 
considers the effects of channel uncertainty, to an 
analysis of data reported by P. Lindsay, M. Taylor, and 
S. Forbes (see PA, Vol. 42:16462). The model was shown 
to fit this and other data with a high degree of accuracy. 
Implications for theories of attention and temporal 
discrimination are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
10276. Herzog, Thomas R. (Grand Valley State Coll.) 
Effects of presentation rate and prior knowledge of 
target identity in the repeated-presentations vet 
digm. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 21( 
86-88.—Presented single letters for varying numbers o 
repeated brief exposures to 9 college students. After pet 
trial, S identified only those letters perceived M 
certainty on the last presentation. Interpresentatio 
intervals were .5, 2, and 4 sec. The percentage of cone 
identifications (hits) decreased as jnterpresentas ^ 
interval increased. Prior knowledge of the target AE 
itated performance in all conditions, with the Ere e 
improvement for the 2-sec interval. The fep ad 
relating hit rate to trial length showed a pu used 
only in the absence of prior knowledge of the don 
There was some suggestion of a decline in perior 
for longer trial lengths with the .5-sec interval. A rs 
effects on the repetition curve of attentional e dcn 
the buildup of satiation are discussed.—Journal а ү " 
10277. Hicks, John A. (213-B Millbrook Rd., Ra and 
N.C.) Effects of number of alternative ме atk 
number of channels on the monitoring of P^ 
channel displays. Journal of Experimental a ed 
1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 348-350.—Investigate eraut 
ing track performance of 90 undergraduat Же 
function of number of channels (4, 6, or 10) ап 


сош‹ 
of alternative states (2, 4, or 8) leer 9 


Is, either the 
juestione’ 


that 
about the present status of a channel. Results ш in- 
performance declined as the number of af Channels 
creased (p < .001). A significant Number 0 Z 01) is 
X Number of Alternative States interaction (p шаг 
interpreted as primarily resulting. from t A 
strategy used by Ss in the 2-alternative state, 
condition.—Journal abstract. : J. R. (U 
10278. Howarth, C. I. & Bloomfield, tention. 
Nottingham, England) Search and йет po (3) 253- 
British Medical Bulletin, 197\(Sep), Vol SET ed in 
258.—Considers some theoretical problems irn 
research оп selective attention, visual S'heories аге 
information processing. 2 types of attention hensive as 
distinguished: (a) those so vague and ые atical and 
to be untestable, and (b) those so mat imot trivial- 
restricted in their application as to be а 
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Various theories on selective attention, information showed that the only significant effect was a deterio- 
processing, and search strategies are considered. Exper- ration in recognition over time (р < .01). Ana posteriori 
imental findings on the factors determining an S's choice analysis, however, indicated that test definition coupled 
of relevant data and those that affect his discrimination with immediate knowledge depressed high performance 
between the relevant and irrelevant are noted. It is (р < .05).—Journal abstract. 
suggested that future theories of selective attention and 10284. Whitmore, Maryo G. (Yale U.) Stimulus 
information processing utilize eye movements and other meaning as a variable in dichotic listening. Psy- 
overt actions in studies of strategies for information — chonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 207-208.—Re- 
acquisition. (66 ref.)—S. Knapp. plicated a study by D. Emmerich, et al, (see PA, Vol. 

10279. Loeb, Michel & Binford, John R. (U: Louis- 39:9226), but distinguishing more clearly between the 
ville) Modality, difficulty, and ‘coupling’ in vigilance effects of meaning and instruction in Ss’ attentive 
behavior. American Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), performance. 13 normally-hearing female undergradu- 
Vol. 84(4), 529-541. “Conducted a short-term monitor- ates were given no instructions or were told to alternate 
ing session for each of 20 undergraduates, with auditory, attention during the dichotic presentation of sequential 
loosely coupled visual, and closely coupled visual word pairs. Without instructions, Ss tended to respond 
intensity-discrimination tasks matched for difficulty. according to D. Broadbent’s (see PA, Vol. 29:2094) 
Subsequent vigilance performance on the tasks was model; when told to alternate attention between chan- 
predictable, and a number of indices of performance and nels, Ss were able to do so, according to the Emmerich, 
performance change correlated significantly and appre- et al, findings. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
тоз the vigilance tasks. There were indications 
f modality specificity, but degree of coupling was not as 
significant a factor as рес: ЧО abstract! MOTOR PERFORMANCE 

10280. Murray, D. J., Mastronardi, Jean, & Duncan, 10285. Garvie, Gordon T. (Lakehead U., Port Arthur, 
Susan, (Queen's U. Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Selec- Ontario, Canada) Stress and motor performance and 
tive attention to “physical” vs “verbal” aspects of learning by Ss of low and high initial ability. 
colored words. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. ay 819- 
26(6), 305-307.—Studied the mean reading and sorting 824.—Gave 60 male university students 24 trials on the 
times of 48 male and 48 female undergraduates in 2 pursuit rotor over 2 days. In the initial period, no shock 
experiments. Ss naming the colors in which color words was given; during the stress period, shock was m 
това named them more slowly than colors in lated during Окыу By с a Sud 
Which animal words were printed. When Ss sorted words shock was арнай р aked according to initial 


into categories depending on whether the words or the control groups, А 
colors th i E i iod. The top scorers (10 control and 10 experimental) 
ey were printed in were the same or different, Leer eie as the high-ability group and the low (10 


color i em 
У were sorted faster than words. It is ane Wing control and 10 experimental) as the low ability group. 


distinction should be m i 
; ade between processes involving T M Day 1 performance 
naming and i i i iti i Heart rates Were monitored during Day 1 pet 
онаа ceres а as a basis for determining whether the experimental ps 
10281. Perlmutter, Lorraine J. (Pennsylvania State were in fact stressed. Threat and vati im = 
V) Experimenter-subject needs for social approval lectric shock had differential effects on the heart ra 
nd task interactiven in imenter : as 
торумапсу effects. ness as factors ие айана! — increased heart rates while the low-ability Ss had 
ay) Vol. $ t rate 
1028) Schulman, pepe State U. shock did not significantly affect motor pisa of 
Newark) Expectancies as cues for predicting the low- and high-ability groups. eumd pier L, & 
Vaction to failure. Psychological Record, 1972(Spr). 10286. Gerben, Маш п АА отан байо 
ol. 2202), 267-276.—Hypothesized that information Winsmann, Fred R. Эр tance, motivational 
about others’ expectancies of success (a) is used for Sonti Effects of реда fo oxygen concentration. 
predicting their sper or aggression if thwarted, and (b) сотору and inspired oxygen Озу, 875- 
affects the likelihood of tevarüng another when retal- Perceptual & Motor Skills, ү ( ш ар 
lation is possible. 80 male undergraduates controlled a 881.—Allowed 6 soldiers to USOS leting a certain 
jus for which 2 others had peer ‘and had to choose aling rates and rest periods while come р 
4 single recipient under threat of being Shocked by the | amount of pe tions on gy 21%), pedal 
fot chosen. Differential information about the сотре, Inspired oxygen, co Ni nd motivational contingency 
107 concerned their need for and/or expectancy 9 resistance (2 or 3 kg), ff oet erformance) were 
teceiving the award. The prediction of shock was а (extra pedaling required for som Fon and increasing 
Positive function of ex ios level and was far more varied. Decreasing охувеп spree n some aspects of 
Шесей by бео ш need. The relationship pedal resistance had M a ун mts оп others! Thé 
theveen expectancy level and yielding was obscured by felf-pacing behavior and dif e т significantly affect 
a finding that others’ expectancy levels also affected motivational сошшшёсу rack 
ntiment toward them. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. performance. —Journa! a tract, Japan) [A Rone 
nition: Strang, Harold К. (U. Virginia) Task defi- He Кова le ( ped inverted printing task) 
and immediate knowledge of results in model о! m of Eho, 1971(Oct), Vol. 4204), 


monitorin ‘Skills, Japanese Jour Н 

1972un) performance. Perceptual & Motor Э ls, Tourna ped and teste d а linear mo el for 

» Vol. 34(3), 825-826.—Examined the influ- 197-204.—Deve* rs inverted printing task with 
motor skill learning use md ? for difficulty. A 


ene E A А " 
es of task definition (test or exercise) and immediate 


now]. : : : i : 
Owledge of results on visual monitoring using 168 p Gal ‘was conducted, varying 


University students. A 2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance 
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(32, 16, or 8 60-sec trials). The goodness of fit between 
values expected by the model for initial response, 
asymptote, and learning rate and those observed was 
satisfactory.—English summary. 

10288. Kreifeldt, John G. (Tufts U.) A dynamic 
model of behavior in a discrete open-loop self- 
paced motor skill. /EEE Transactions on Systems, Man, 
& Cybernetics, 1972(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 262-273.—Studied 
the sequential response accuracy exhibited by 3 male 
undergraduates engaged in a skilled positioning task 
requiring discrete open-loop self-paced behavior. The 
task resembled a discrete self-paced tracking task. A 
mathematical deterministic discrete model capable of 
predicting the sign and magnitude of S's sequential 
response error was formulated. This model, based solely 
on the similarity of previous sequential responses to the 
required response, contained 3 coefficients which were 
fitted to each S's data by linear regression techniques. 
There was often a fairly high degree of correlation 
between an S's actual and model predicted error. 0 mean 
error and the presence or absence of the range effect 
which are observable gross phenomena are direct 
consequences of the behavior described by the model. 
Because of the possibility of statistical artifacts, the 
model was also checked against computerized pseudo-Ss 
whose deterministic and random behavioral components 
were programmed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10289. Rivenes, Richard S. & Caplan, Calvin S. 
(California State Coll, Hayward) Concurrent task 
practice conditions and transfer. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 941-942.—Gave 60 female 
undergraduates practice on rotary pursuit with 10-sec 
work, 15-sec rest. 20 Ss transferred to 60 rpm after 20 
trials at 45 rpm, 20 transferred from 45-60 rpm, and 20 
alternated trials. Total time on target was higher for 45 
rpm than for 60 rpm and transfer was greater from the 
slower to the faster speed but over-all group performance 
was equivalent.—Journal abstract. 

10290. Schmidt, Richard A. (U. Michigan) The index 
of preprogramming (IP): A statistical method for 
evaluating the role of feedback in simple move- 
ments. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 
83-85.—A preprogrammed response is | in which the 
motor commands are determined in advance and which 
is carried out without feedback control. The IP is 
proposed as a measure of preprogramming or of the 
degree of feedback involvement in movement. A test of 
the model with 160 right-handed male undergraduates 
indicates that the IP is sensitive to variables which 
should manipulate the degree of preprogramming. 
Possible limitations of the IP and potential applications 


to research on motor skills are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


REACTION TIME 


10291. BrouSek, Ján. (Research Inst. for Child 
Psychology & Patopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Prístroj na meranie reakčných časov. [An 
apparatus to measure reaction time.] Psychológia a 
Patopsychológia Dieiaia, 1971, Vol. 6(3), 275-280.—De- 
scribes an apparatus for the automatic measurement of 
RT to visual and auditory stimuli. (Russian summary) 

10292. Greenwald, Anthony G. (Ohio State U.) On 
doing two things at once: Time sharing as a function 
ot ideomotor compatibility. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1972(Wüm), Vol. 94(1), 52-57.—Defines a 
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relationship between stimulus and response of “ideo- 
motor compatibility” as occurring to the extent that the ` 
stimulus resembles normally occurring sensory feedback 
from the response (e.g., saying a word in response to 
hearing it said). It is proposed that the stimulus of highly 
ideomotor-compatible combinations should effectively 
select the response without burdening limited-capacity 
decision processes of the CNS. Accordingly, (a) perfectly 
efficient time sharing of 2 simultaneous decision tasks | 
was predicted when both tasks were highly ideomotor · 
compatible, and (b) inefficient time sharing was expected 
when both tasks were not highly ideomotor compatible. 8 
undergraduates served in high and 8 in low ideomotor 
compatibility conditions that required rapid independent 
decision responses (spoken and manual) to 2 simulta- 
neous stimuli (auditory and visual). The predicted effect 
of the ideomotor-compatibility variation on time-sharing 
efficiency was clearly confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

10293. Lovelace, Eugene A. & Spence, William A. (U. 
Virginia) Reaction times for naming successive 
letters of the alphabet. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 231-233.— Presented 
individual letters to 25 undergraduates and asked Ss to 
name the following letter of the alphabet as quickly as 
possible without making errors. RT was 300 n 
shorter for letters near the beginning of the alphabe 
than for those near the end. The function relating RT to 
alphabetic position was compared with a FED 
bir decision times to alphabetic position o 
earlier study. It is suggested that varying RTs д) 
indicate differences in difficulty of initiating Rd 
sequence from diverse letters and the hypotes 
existence of individually-preferred points of alpha 
entry.—Journal abstract. č 

10294, Moscovitch, Morris. (Erindale Coll, U: ves 
onto, Ontario, Canada) Choice reaction-time Min 
assessing the verbal behavior of the minor Va 
sphere in normal adult humans. Journal of ri 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jul), УО, 
66-74.—Conducted 2 choice RT experiments n pu dá 
total of 12 right-handed college students e ON 
memory set of 1 or 6 letters for the ре ol nd the 
letter. The memory set was presented binaural! 2] fiel { 
test letter visually to either the right or left visual fetter 
indicated with his left hand whether or not the b 
was contained in the memory set. Results Fi dese 
was shorter for the left visual field test letter w 1 fiel d test 
contained only 1 letter and for the right visual sibility 
letter when the set contained 6 letters. The р hen the 
that Ss matched the set and test letters d eto set 
set contained only 1 letter and verbally № ү that the 
contained 6 letters is discussed. Results зире abilities 
minor hemisphere ш little, if any, verba | 
31 ref.)—Journal abstract. s an 
: 10235. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro. (Niigata U цпшойв 
Fluctuations of reaction time during СО оси 
trials for 40 minutes session. Tohoku e explor- 
Folia, 1971, Vol. 30(1-4), 75-83.—Conducter examine 
atory experiments with 24 undergraduates iion of бте 
continuous simple and choice RT as a det showing 
lapse. Results were analyzed from eur 40-min 
fluctuation of RT during an uninterrup MUI 
session. Greater deterioration in perceptua- 


» 
“ s { al (IS! 
formance was found in longer interstimulus tS 0 RT. 
conditions than in shorter ones in ue аа ЕТ 
Deterioration was greatest during e not under 
increased toward the end of the session thou! 
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both longer and shorter ISIs. (German summary) (18 
ref,)—B. McLean. à 

10296. Peisakhov, N. M. (Kazan' State U., USSR) 
Zavisimost’ vremeni dvigatel'noi reaktsii ot kharak- 
tera otvetnykh deistvii. [Reaction time as а function of 
response characteristics.] Voprosy Psikhologii, 197\(Sep), 
Vol. 17(5), 122-126.- 200 university students served as 
Ss in several simple and choice RT experiments in which 
the response varia le studied was the pressing or the 
releasing of the S's button switch in response to an 
auditory or a light signal. Simple RT was 20-30 msec. 
shorter (р < .001) and stabler (p < .001) when Ss 
released the response button than when they pressed it. 
The duration of the experiment (10 vs. 420 trials) had no 
effect on this result. Choice RT experiments showed the 
same results at the .01 level of significance.—L. Zusne. 
. 10297. Rabbitt, P. M. (U. Oxford, Inst. of Exper- 
imental Psychology, England) Times for the analysis 
of stimuli and for the selection of responses. British 
Ыз Bulletin, 1971($ер), Vol. 27(3), 259-265.—Brief- 
ly considers F. Donders’s (1869) theories on RT. Current 
ne based on his work are considered. Additive 
б ss for RTs are discussed with special emphasis on S. 
Bo EP (see PA, Vol. 40:10810) RT paradigm. Some 
шша difficulties for Sternberg's paradigm in visual 
ten ш are noted. The lack of generality for 
aie el is noted. The functional nature of compar- 
dm perceptual identification is examined in exper- 
sificati using Sternberg's paradigm and in binary clas- 
m m experiments. Serial vs. parallel process in the 
анод of complex stimuli and stimulus-response 
ed i ility and interhemispheric differences are dis- 
SN d concluded that no single model considered 

10298 ог observed RT effects. (95 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
(REA Remington, Robert J. (IBM Corporation, 
Boos drangle Park, N.C.) The effects of advance 
спојот! оп on human information processing іп а 
Vol. 240) qon task. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), 
take VA 71-173.—Explored the human's ability to 
significa DER of the advance information which 
ciated cmd reduces the amount of uncertainty asso- 
Bach E the upcoming trial in a choice reaction task. 
deris skilled volunteer female typists performed 
tion SES eee ages conditions: (a) а 6-choice condi- 
е 8 bits of average stimulus uncertainty; (b) a 
Pietra ition with only .99 bits of average stimulus 
бка) апа (с) а condition consisting of а ran- 
Previous purus OP the stimulus sequences used in the 
сеа conditions in which information regarding the 
Upcomin у, ie, 2.58 or .99 bits, associated with the 
presentat trial was advanced .5, 1, or 2 sec. before the 
8 could oe of the stimulus signal. It was found that the 
o ейге oH take advantage of advance information 
advance inf eir RT as long as the delay between the 
Or longer ug. and the stimulus signal was 1 sec. 
informatio n addition, it was found that advance 
sequential had little effect on Ist- and 2nd-order 
ata effects customarily found in choice К 

ournal abstract. 


ye LEARNING 
Acquisition tot С. A. & Estes, W. К. (Miami U.) 
In bina ої Correct choices and value judgments 
Р, chon’ Choice learning with differential rewards. 
—бау ШС Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 270), 68-72. 
Oncurrent training to college-age Ss on а list of 
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items, each comprising a pair of stimuli with assigned 
numerical reward values. On each trial, S chose 1 
member of the stimulus pair displayed and gave an 
estimate (judgment) of its value before receiving the 
appropriate reward. Learning functions for reward 
judgments were systematically related to differences 
between high and low values of stimulus pairs, but 
tended to lag behind functions for probability of making 
optimal choices.—Journal abstract. 

10300. Annett, John. (U. Hull, England) Acquisition 
of skill. British Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 
266-271.—Presents а brief review of studies on the 
acquisition of skill on simple perceptual-motor tasks by 
adults in laboratory settings. Approaches to skill acqui- 
sition are discussed in terms of individual differences, 
learning theory, and information processing. Stages in 
acquisition, perceptual organization, receptor-effector 
organization, and effector organization and feedback 
control are considered. Intrinsic (kinesthetic and visual) 


and augmented (e.g., scores) feedback is discussed with a 


special note on the effects of guidance. Part learning, 
whole learning, and task analysis approaches in assessing 
optimal training methods are examined. (69 ref.)J—S. 


Knapp. 

10301. Bishop, Gale & Smith, Jerome. (U. Con- 
necticut) Dimensional shifts with verbal units. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 
581-587.—Administered a transfer problem solvable by 
intra- or extradimensional shift to 240 undergraduates 
trained on a CVC discrimination problem with a 
unidimensional solution. Ss then sorted decks of CVCs 
along the 4 experimentally manipulated dimensions: 
meaningfulness, rhyming similarity, color, and size. 
Results indicate intradimensional shifts were easier but 
produced increasingly longer sorting times, and these 
transfer effects showed up on all 4 dimensions. (15 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 
10302. Braun, Philip R. (Temple U.) An investi- 
gation of the two-process learning phenomenon at 
three levels of human operant behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-В), 7302. 
10303. ruce; Fri Carol A., & Carlson, 
Georgia. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) 
Interference, overlearning, and anticipation time. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug) Vol. 
94(3), 345—341.—Notes that a number of theories 
ropose that the interference evident when the 2nd list 
of a 2-list paired-associate interference paradigm is 
learned can be reduced by extensive overlearning of List 
1. An experiment was conducted with 216 Ss to explore 
the possibility that Ss do not have adequate time to carry 
out the detection and rejection of errors, and the 
t responses, assumed to underlie 

i jcally used 2-sec 


substitution of correct 1 
overlearning effects within. the typically usec 
interval. Increasing the anticipation interval 
errors made by all Ss, but 


anticipation in ad 

stantial е 

een 4 i rther to error reduc- 
ference effects are much less 


lation or control than 


ames M. & . (О; 
North Dakota) The effect of visual and tactual 
stimulation on learning О! 

i й 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 
nomie Science, Т wita ‘a total of 276 college students 
to examine visual, tactual, and combined visual-tactual 
learning. A recognition task demonstrated visual training 
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or testing to be superior to tactual training or testing. A 
recall task showed visual learning to be superior to both 
tactual learning and combined visual-tactual learning. A 
pretraining procedure, using either familiar or unfamiliar 
tactual stimuli, showed that lack of experience with 
tactual stimuli did not affect performance. When order 
of presentation was varied, Ss receiving visual stimu- 
lation before tactual stimulation recalled more than Ss 
receiving the reverse order. Results are interpreted as 
indicating the superiority of visual information pro- 
cessing. Combining tactual with visual stimulation 
resulted in decreased performance.—Journal abstract. 

10305. Hebert, John A., David Р„ & 
McGuirk, Frank D, (Colorado State U.) Training and 
testing effects in the generalization of a voli 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 
209-210.—Investigated the effects of amount of training 
on the generalization of a voluntary response, employing 
90 undergraduates in 2 testing procedures. In one the 
original training stimulus, a 100-gm weight, was pre- 
sented 5 times more frequently than the others, and in 
the other the original training stimulus was presented 
with the same frequency. EUER no effects of amount 
of training were observed, the 2 procedures produced 
different-shaped gradients of stimulus generalization, in 
support of previous findings.—Journal abstract. 

10306. Jablonski, Eugene M. & Mueller, John H. (U. 
Missouri) Anagram solution as a function of instruc- 
tions, priming, and imagery. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 84-89.—60 under- 
graduates learned a free recall list composed of either the 
subsequent anagram solution set or words related or 
completely unrelated to the solution set, with the 
anagram set composed of words dichotomized on the 
basis of imagery. Information about the relationship 
between the priming task and the solution set facilitated 
the performance of directly primed Ss in terms of speed 
of solution, while associatively primed Ss were hindered; 
no facilitation due to associative priming was apparent. 
Exp. II with 48 Ss replicated the latter result, and ruled 
out warm-up and instruction as explanations. There was 
no correlation between associative strength and asso- 
ciative priming facilitation in either experiment. While 
high-imagery items were solved somewhat faster, this 
was not always a reliable effect—Journal abstract. 

10307. Liu, In-mao & Hui, Chor-ping. (National 
Taiwan U., China) An instrumental-learning task for 
human subjects. American Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 567-580.—Describes 4 experi- 
ments, using 30, 12, 48, and 28 psychology students, 
respectively, which explored a proposed problem-solving 
task involving a space in which a chain of instrumental 
acts takes place, and a program depicting the nature of 
those acts. Exp. I and II studied properties of the space, 
and Exp. III and IV the nature of the program. Both 
space and program were shown to be independently 
manipulatable and both affected instrumental learning. 
80308 McDo 

s well, A. A., Schuman, L. K., & Hi G. 
L. (Moorhead State Coll.) Two-trial ү үа, set 
formations by college students. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1972(Jul, Vol. 87(1), 95-98.—Tested 4 
groups of 6 undergraduates each on 2-trial (a) response- 
perseveration learning set to reinforced cues, (b) re- 
sponse-shift learning set to reinforced cues, (c) response- 
perseveration learning set to nonreinforced cues, or (d) 
Tesponse-shift learning set to nonreinforced cues. Re- 
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sponse-perseveration learning set to reinforced cues and 
response-shift learning set to nonreinforced cues were 
comparable and significantly easier than the other 2 
learning sets which were comparable to each other, 
—Journal summary. 

10309. O'Malley, John J. (U. Scranton) Amount of 
training, percentage of reinforcement, and persev- 
eration in concept learning. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 105—110.—Investigated 
the effects of amount of original training and percentage 
of reinforcement in original training оп perseverative 
responding by 80 male and 80 female undergraduates in 
an extradimensional nonreversal shift task (ENS) and an 
extinction situation (EXT). Partial reinforcement led to 
more perseveration in both conditions. Under contin- 
uous reinforcement, there was an inverse relationship 
between amount of original training and perseveration ш 
the ENS condition but a positive relationship in the EXT 
condition. Results are discussed in terms of the dis- 
crimination hypothesis of extinction.—Journal summary. 

10310. Shíroiwa, Yoshio. [Response intensity gener 
alization and reactive inhibition in human adults] 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 197Y(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 
205-208. n 

10311. Tell, Phillip M. & Schultz, William. (Florida 
Technological U.) Retroactive interference as a 
function of degree of interpolated learning an 
instructional set. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 337-339.—Investigated шш 
ing in the A-B, A-C paradigm аз а function of Ni | 
are informed about the need to maintain Lisy 
responses. A modified free recall task was used to, m 
treatment conditions. 187 undergraduates were wu m 
trials on the Ist list. The Ss who constituted 3 КУ 
treatment conditions were then informed about the ү 
recall task, and those Ss in the remaining conditions 
naive with regard to these instructions. Each e e 
groups within these instruction conditions receive! T i 
Ї, 5, or 10 trials on the 2nd list. Findings indica! 


oni ter 
unlearning of List | responses was significantly 262 
when Ss Er not informed about the nature of the final 
recall test. It is concluded that unlearning Шау ism 
consequence of the operation of the selector m. EIE 
by which the occurrence of List ] response 
ressed.—Journal abstract. + у 
Р 10312. Thomson, William J. & Skvarcius, йош 
(Vanderbilt U.) Pattern versus componen Journal of 
ination learning with extended training. 33- 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(JuD, Vol. in 
235.—Investigated a potential shift in 
strategies in discrimination learning from 19 Poraduates 
to the molar-pattern hypothesis. 40 nde едеп ed 
participated in the experiment which ince found, 
training procedures. No evidence for а shi! Cent asymp- 
but data support рача шег than compo! 
totic responding.—B. McLean. | 
10313. Wells, Herbert. (U. North ee, 
boro) Effect of intertrial interval dura! Journal of 
ponent processes in concept learning. 34). 49- 
Experimental Psychology, 19720101), M 
51.—Assigned 40 undergraduates to each o! E 
3-, or 7-sec ITIs. The length of the ITI Ў рв 
related to: the efficiency of concept d i marily bY 
blank-trials task. This effect was mediated PP ation 
the effect of ITI length on immediate Ж cernable 
processing (local consistency). There was a ог the 
effect on memory for prior informatio 
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tendency to respond according to an identifiable hy- 
pothesis. ITI length had little if any effect on win-stay, 
lose-shift performance.—Journal abstract. 

10314. Wilkes, A. L. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Reading 
pauses during serial list learning with fixed or 
randomly changing groups. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 206-209.—Assessed 
impairment in the performance of 20 undergraduates 
when a single string was presented repeatedly for serial 
learning with either a fixed or changed grouping from 1 
trial to the next. Rehearsal strategies during learning 
were compared for the 2 presentation conditions. It is 
concluded that learning difficulties associated with the 
changing group sequence arose from variations in 
rehearsal strategy and not as a result of reallocation 
procedure.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 

10315. David, Michael К. (Florida State U.) A 
comparison of immediate versus delayed aversive 
stimulation in aversion conditioning with humans. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6640. 

10316. Koneéni, Vladimir J. & Slamecka, Norman J. 
(U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Awareness in verbal 
Ape conditioning: An approach through 
oe listening. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
{ (Aug), Vol. 94(3), 248-254.— Used dichotic listening 
р influence accessibility to reinforcers and to time for 
poping hypotheses. 53 female and 7 male high school, 
ШШ ergraduate, and graduate students listened to words, 
үе of which were reinforced. The controls received 
em in the attended ear and random “goods” in the 
qraended, The l-channel group received both words 
Se rood contingent upon human nouns in the 
аы ded ear. The 2-channel group had words in the 
i ih led ear, and “good” contingent upon human nouns 
е unattended. The measure was the number of 
RT [ойде emitted when Ss were later asked to say 
MUS he 1- and 2-channel groups emitted more such 
КО, than the controls and did not differ from 1 
аси Postexperimental interviews showed 55% of the 
conan! and 5% of the 2-channel Ss aware of the 
TE, Results support an automatic strengthening 

10817" (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
effects у OYamada, Takaaki. (Gifu U. Japan) The 
thec k of the visual attention on the acquisition of 
Fale nditioned eyelid response. Tohoku Psychologica 
of th 71, Vol. 30(1-4), 69-74.—Investigated the effects 
aquita oy and direction of visual attention on 
under, ion of the conditioned eyelid response by 3 
que pia duates. Main findings indicate: (a) CR fre- 
VR S significantly inhibited under heightened 

aie tention produced by the verbal instructions, and 
the cs. the heightened visual attention was devoted to 
latency. CR frequency was more inhibited and CR 
Ме], e Sharply increased. (German summary)—B. 
Piper, Webb, Charles H. & McBurney, Donald H. (U. 
lariga 20) Salivary habituation: Quantitative simi- 
Ps 
wed P 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 501-512.—Investi- 
(labeled ether steepening of the response function 
arguin, елате occurs after habituation, thus 
tation, ei € behavioral similarity between it and adap- 

- The salivary responses of 40 undergraduates to 


Sensory adaptation. American Journal of 
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acetic acid stimulation were tested grading responses for 
habituation. Ss' responses increased over the lst few 
trials each day, and on the Ist trial over days until the 
3rd day. Response decrement with repeated stimulation 
became more pronounced over days and was maximal 
by the 3rd day. The magnitude of salivary response 
increased as a logarithmic function of stimulus intensity, 
and response to a strong stimulus was not diminished by 
prior habituation to a weaker one. (27 tef.)—Journal 
abstract. 

103 19. Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Effects of an Increment in monetary 
incentive magnitude on instrumental responding 
and repeated increases in reward magnitude in 
humans. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 
235237. Human Ss performed at a reliably higher level 
for a tone previously paired with an increase in monetary 
incentive magnitude and consequent positive incentive 
contrast effects than did Ss for a tone previously 
associated with the larger control group's quantity of 
incentive. Ss were 50 male and 50 female undergraduates 
who were randomly assigned to 5 groups so that 10 of 
each appeared in each group. In Exp. II with 40 male 
and 40 female undergraduates (10 of each assigned to 4 
groups), upward incentive contrast effects which resulted 
from a single increment in magnitude of monetary 
reinforcement were eliminated in Ss who experienced the 
increase in amount of money after an upshift in reward 
amount. Data are consistent with the notion that positive 
incentive contrast effects in human Ss are due to some 
form of appetitive motivational state.—Journal abstract. 

10320. Woodard, W. T. (U. South Florida) Classical 
respiratory conditioning in the fish: CS intensity. 
‘American Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 
549—554.—Reports a factorial experiment in which 127 
Japanese carp (Cyprinus carpio) were trained in a 
Pavlovian respiratory-conditioning situation with light as 
CS and shock as UCS. To distinguish learning from 

rformance effects during acquisition, 2 groups were 
trained from the start with different CS intensities and 
then !/4 of each group shifted to the intensity of the other. 
Results show intensity had a clearly associative effect as 
well as а nonassociative one.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


10321. Bruder, Gail & Silverman, Wayne. (State. U. 
New York, Buffalo) Effects of semantic and phonetic 
similarity on verbal recognition and discrimination. 
Journal of эрте И о (АЕ) Yol, 

. nduc verbal recognition an 
сиза 1 th female undergraduates 
tive words accom- 
t and distractor items, items with 
elated words as distractors were more 
tly recognized than items with 


idence that Ss in a 
eves encode only the information relevant to a 
correct choice. In Exp. П, without homograph items or 
descriptive words, recognition of items was better when 
distractors were unrelated words than when they were 
homophones and orest when distractors were syno- 
nyms. It is conclu 


ed that semantic information is more 
important in recognition than phonetic information. In 
task, performan 


ce on items with 
distractors was as poor as per- 
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formance on items with synonyms as distractors, and 
performance on unrelated pairs was poorer than on 
homophone pairs. No substantial evidence for selective 
encoding was found in Exp. III—Journal abstract. 

10322. King, Mark E. & Levin, Irwin P. (U. Iowa) 
Tests of frequency theory in verbal discrimination 
transfer with varying paradigms and List 1 trials. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 226-228. 
Та 1 verbal discrimination transfer paradigm, the 
incorrect items from List 1 were used as the incorrect 
items on List 2 and paired with new correct items. In 
another paradigm, the correct items from List 1 were 
used as the incorrect items on List 2 and paired with new 
correct items. 87 paid summer school volunteers were Ss. 
Subjective frequency carryover from List 1 to List 2 was 
assumed to be greater for the latter paradigm due to the 
greater frequency buildup of correct items than of 
incorrect items on List 1. Frequency effects were also 
assumed to vary as a direct function of number of List 1 
trials. Results are in agreement with these assumptions 
and with the predictions of frequency theory when S's 
ability to discriminate recent from remote frequency is 
considered.—Journal abstract. 

10323. Lovelace, Eugene A. & Schulz, Lynn S. (U. 
Virginia) Intrapair associations in verbal discrimi- 
nation learning. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
24(4), 157-158.— The frequency theory of verbal dis- 
crimination (VD) learning predicts that intrapair asso- 
ciative relationships should en a detrimental effect on 
the learning of a VD list. Although prior tests have been 
mixed in outcome, results fail to support the prediction 
with respect to 3 types of associative relation: synonymic 
associates, antonymic associates, and free associates of 
neither semantic class. 2 experiments were conducted, 
each with the same 40 male undergraduate Ss who 
learned a 30-pair VD list.—Journal abstract. 

10324. Ma, Hsen-Hsing & Liu, In-Mao. The effect of 
interexposure interval in verbal learning. Acta Psy- 
chologica Taiwanica, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13, 15-17.—Inves- 
tigated the effects of interexposure interval (3, 9, or 27 
sec.) and of retention interval (4, 16, or 64 sec.). Stimulus 
availability (1 sec.) and number of exposures (3) were 
held constant. The verbal items used were consonant 
trigrams. 30 female undergraduates counted backward 
during the interexposure and retention intervals. Results 
show that the effect of interexposure interval was not 
significant. This finding supports the hypothesis that the 
interexposure interval provides an opportunity for 
retrieval.—Journal abstract. 

10325. Melnikov, V. V. (State Pedagogical Inst., 
Khaborovsk, USSR) K voprosu o dvustoronnykh 
svyazyakh vo vtoroí signal'noí sisteme. [2-way 
connections in the 2nd signal system.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi' Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Јап), Vol. 21(1), 98-103. 
— Conducted associative experiments with 238 Ss on the 
extent of 2-way connections in the speech system. 2-way 
connections, utilizing the same parts of speech, emerged 
more frequently than those utilizing different parts of 
speech. 2-way connections appeared much more fre- 
quently (53%) in stimulus-responses (S-Rs) composed of 
a word-stimulus and a typical (more probable) response, 
but much less frequently (32%) in S-Rs composed of a 
word-stimulus and an infrequent response. (English 
summary) (24 ref.)—J. D. London. 

10326. Paul, Hadassah. (Hofstra U.) Verbal dis- 
crimination learning: A distinction between fre- 
quency and "frequency-rule" effects. Journal of 
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Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 343- 
344.—Gave 12 Ss free learning (FL) on the to-be-correct 
alternatives of a verbal discrimination task. 12 other Ss 
received FL on half of the to-be-correct alternatives and 
on irrelevant items. Verbal discrimination performance 
of the Ist group was superior, suggesting a priority of 
“frequency-rule” effects over frequency per se.—Journal 
abstract. 

10327. Postman, Leo & Stark, Karen. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Encoding variability and transfer. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4) 461- 
471.—Reexamined E. Martin's (see PA, Vol. 43:294) 
interpretation of the interaction of paradigm and 
stimulus meaningfulness as evidence for operation of the 
principle of encoding variability in transfer. In a 
replication of Martin's work, using 8 groups of 16 
undergraduates and manipulating both stimulus and 
response meaningfulness in the A-B, A-Br paradigm 
relative to the A-B, C-B paradigm, there was no 
difference in negative transfer with either kind of 
meaningfulness. This result, an evaluation of the earlier 
finding, and other evidence lead to the conclusion that 
the hypothesis still lacks firm empirical support—Jour- 
nal abstract. U 

10328. Schulz, Lynn S. & Lovelace, Eugene A. Ui 
Delaware, Coll. of Education) Interpair acoustic an 
formal similarity in verbal discrimination [шг 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, | 1972(Aug), о 
94(3), 295-299.—Used common English words to Ts 
duce 4 16-pair verbal discrimination (VD) lists. 3 Iis 
used variations in interpair similarity of уг a 
incorrect items: acoustic similarity (A), formal similarity 
(F), and a combination (AF). 160 undergraduates so 
as Ss. Compared to the control condition, all 3 mai 2» 
ulations of similarity produced significantly more CM 
over 8 VD trials, with the detrimental effects being п 


performance was significantly inferior to А. Analysis a 
types of errors made during VD acquisition uer on 
that Ss were avoiding the similar items, 1.©., opera DN 
Rule 2 of frequency theory. As іпіеграт simil Us 
increased in the VD conditions, free recall d 
the basis of experimental pairing decreased and W ЕСЕ 
minimum in AF. All similarity conditions eY nificant 
clustering on the basis of similarity, and a Sip ontrol. 
increase in total recall as compared to the 
—Journal abstract. 7 е 
10329. Stromnes, Frode J. (U. Turku, Finland) m 
straight serial curve in anticipation: Evide! ОГУ, 
new invarlance. Scandinavian Journal of P jl сшуе in 
1972, Vol. 13(1), 43-53.—The bow-shaped oe i 
anticipation learning is usually Een 
counterbalancing techniques. A review of t i counter- 
indicates that serial curves obtained puce. 
balancing are often very irregular in SPP di ed curves 
plotting both the serial and classical bow-s rn : 
by proportions of errors and omissions asa У 
order of learning, the curves аге shown to a serie 
ascending ls. On the average, Ss thus learn rder 
verbal items at a constant rate, irrespective о! 
of ‘items determined by E. (21 ref.) vVourna 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


E 
10330. Berry, Franklin M., Joubert, Charles 


jetter 
Baumeister, Alfred A. (Columbus Coll) pein garate 
selection in paired-associate learning by 


1120 


'a function of degree of learning. Journal of General 
Poychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), [45 146. Partally 
° ted an earlier experiment by the same Es in an 
attempt to check empirically the reliability of a new 
ghnique for measuring letter selection during paired- 
associate (PA) learning. 34 institutionalized retardates 
served as Ss. Results of the 2 studies were in close 
E. concerning the relative incidence of single-, 
I», and 3-letter selection strategies at recriterion. 
criteri. iteri 5 s 
Criterion, апа postcriterion levels of PA learning. It is 
C that the “within-Ss double criterion tech- 
pw for measuring stimulus selection strategies em- 
oo PA learning is reasonably reliable.—Author 
10331. Greenberg, Seth & Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio 
COM p patching performance an adequate test 
Ру nction" effects on individual association? 
от $сїепсе, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 227-229. 
F^ Econo inhibition paradigm in an exper- 
as .168 college students. After learning а 
саян Eos list, Ss were. exposed to 1 of 2 
BCJ i conditions: bidirectional extinction (A-D, 
EF) Boe extinction [(A-D, A-E) or (A-D, 
m pe ate was measured by a matching task. It 
п that bidirectional extinction was more 
en Bindi to performance than unidirectional extinc- 
E Bun ane raise a question about the validity of 
о. е notion that extinction of individual asso- 
NL contributes to forgetting if only unidirectional 
no Es been given, since Ss could use either 
addition. чө fva asociations in the matching task. In 
COMM im ts provide evidence for the loss of specific 
Я Кеш the А-В, A-D type of paradigm when 
1033) ше is employed.—Journal abstract. 
intralist г all, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) Formal 
ороп similarity: Its role in paired- 
ae (Dec) leaming: ‘American Journal of Psychology, 
i NM 35 : ol. 84(4), 521-528.—Conducted 2 exper- 
meaningful 180 and 40 undergraduates, using low- 
а SCENE as responses. The role of formal 
Em arity on the response-learning and asso- 
К сеп S stages that have been hypothesized to 
famines s the learning of paired associates was 
itated by 1 esults indicate that both stages were facil- 

103 B. uy intralist similarity—Journal abstract. 
effects ot piece Richard S. (Indiana State U.) The 
Eno ocked versus randomized presentation 
Journal of юхаапуганоц іп paired-associate learning. 
Vol 110) pe Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), 
ion of pair CR evidence for organiza- 
uring qund -associates in terms of common elements 
uates ын їп ап experiment with 120 undergrad- 
containin, ing random vs. blocked presentations of lists 
required ке of formally similar items. Blocked lists 
learning; 1 s trials than random for postorganizational 
Here ic terms of total trials, blocked and random 
model Mat. at the same rates. А mathematical 
Presented, d included organization as a process is 
f | ee the data reasonably well. (19 

10: " асі. 

(ln E. Keister, Richard S. & Erickson, James R. 
Рае бше U.) Reduction of the guessing pool in 
(Aug), Tap learning. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
"END 24(4), 168-170.—20 male undergraduates 

Conditions -item paired-associate lists under self-pa 
Analysis ees, the response pool was available. 
Ocused on Ss’ precriterion responses. Re- 
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sponses learned to items tended not to be made as 

guesses on other items, but this type of response-pool - 
reduction was not sufficient to account for nonstation- 

arity of the precriterion learning curve. Other sources of 

response-pool reduction, е.р., partial learning of the 

correct response or stimulus generalization errors, seem 

capable of accounting for the observed amount of 

nonstationarity.—Journal abstract. 

10335. McAllister, Edward W. & Ley, Ronald. (Russell 
Sage Coll.) Effects of spaced presentations of 
stimulus terms, response terms, and stimulus- 
response pairs on retention іп paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 94(1), 68-73.—Tested several hypotheses derived 
from T. Landauer's (see PA, Vol. 43:6324) consolidation 


theory of reinforcement. The effects of reinforcement 
and stimulus- 


(PA) learning of 228 female undergraduates were 
investigated. For high-meaningfulness PAs, delayed 
reinforcers of all 3 types resulted in greater retention 
than their respective immediately presented reinforcers, 
but for low-meaningfulness PAs, 
Overall, repetitions’ of PAs resul 
greater retention than did stimulus-test items, and the 
stimulus-test items resulted in greater retention than did 
the response-test items. Finally, the delay-of-reinforce- 
ment effect was not à function of time passage alone but 
appeared to be related to the number of intervening 


items.—Journal abstract. 

10336. Medin, L. (Rockefeller U.) Partial 

information and choice behavior in differential 

reward magnitude learning. Psychonomic Science, 

1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 73—16.—Trained 46 college-age Ss 
ired-associate list. Ss were then 


on a word-number рате s ү 
tested on а 2-choice differential reward learning para- 


digm. 1 of the 2 words in each pair had been used in 
ber of points associated with the 

word was the same às during paired-associate learning. 
had either more or fewer 

the known member. Speed of learning to 


points than 1 
er-valued member was directly related to 


choose the high: 
ard A. & Perlmuter, Lawrence C. 
(Human Engineering Lab., Behavioral Research Lab., 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) The role of choice in 
of meaning and between- and 

xperimental s 
the 


within-subjects designs. Journal of E: п 
, Vol. 94(2), 235-238.—Examined 


effect of givii ? learning 
materials in à paired-associate paradigm. 4 studies using 
high- and low- eaning materials and employing be- 
tween- and within-Ss designs were con 
undergraduates in the Ist 2 an e 
of a between-Ss design showed that A-B learning was 
facilitated by choice with high-meaning but not low- 
meaning materials. Using а within-Ss design in which Ss 
chose 5 stimulus-response (S-R) pairs and were forced to 
learn 5 others, results show performance on the forced 
pairs was elevated to the «a 2. the aav tug е 
that allowing Ss the Ор rtunity to choose 
б ыша generally facilitates performance 
operation of a proposed motivational 
benefit learning of non- 


5 .—Journal abstract. 
chosen S-R pairs. Ош th Coll.) Distance 
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from a massed double-presentation or blank trial as 
a factor in paired associate list learning. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 
375-386.—129 psychology students in 2 experiments 
learned paired-associate lists containing blank trials or 
items which received massed repetitions. Test items were 
placed at varied distances from these events. Perform- 
ance on items which immediately preceded a massed 
double-presentation was not superior to performance on 
items farther away, and immediate repetition was more 
beneficial than following an item with a blank trial. 
Results are inconsistent with the notion that immediate 
repetition and blank trial provided blank time during 
which Ss rehearsed several preceding items. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10339. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) The 
role of task anxiety in removing the effects of 
acquired pleasantness in paired-associate learning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Sul), Vol. 94(2), 
173-178.—Reports 3 experiments in which 64 female 
and 48 male undergraduates learned syllable and picture 
pairs in the presence of task anxiety. In Exp. I, female Ss 
showed superior performance over male Ss with pleasant 
(P) picture-paired syllables following an incidental rather 
than an intentional learning task during the pairing of 
syllables with pictures. Exp. II added task-anxiety- 
inducing instructions prior to the Ist task of the 
paradigm of Exp. I, and thereby removed the superiority 
of the P-paired syllables. Exp. III showed that when male 
Ss were given the anxiety-inducing instructions they also 
failed to show superior performance with P-paired 
syllables. It is concluded that task anxiety inhibited 
elicitation of affective responses by Р pictures and, 


hence, their transfer to nonsense syllables.—Journal 
abstract. 


Reinforcement 


10340. Braun, Stephen H. (Arizona State Hosp. 
Phoenix) Effects of schedules of direct or vicarious 
reinforcement and modeling cues on behavior in 
extinction. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 356-365.—Conducted а compar- 
ative analysis of performances in extinction, varying the 
schedule of reinforcement (variable ratio 20 and 80%), 
the type of reinforcement (direct or vicarious), and the 
nature of the model's verbal cues (persistent relevant and 
nonpersistent irrelevant) during acquisition. A total of 72 
undergraduate males operated specially constructed 
electronic apparatus by choosing 1 of 4 manipulanda. 
The 2 types of reinforcement produced essentially 
comparable performances in extinction in terms of 
resistance to extinction, rate of responding, extent of 
imitation, and expectancy of reinforcement. The model's 
verbal cues had minor effects on performance. A 
modified operant paradigm incorporating contiguity- 
mediational principles is offered to account for the 
effects of vicarious reinforcement on performance. (19 
twee abstract. 

10341. Shipley, Charles R., Baron, Alan, & Kaufman, 
Arnold. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Effects of timeout 
from one reinforcer on human behavior maintained 
by another reinforcer. Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 22(2), 201-210.—Trained 5 female undergraduates 
on a free-operant schedule in which key pressing 
maintained illumination of the experimental room and 
permitted reading. Superimposed on this base line were 
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concurrent schedules of timeout (TO) from monetary 
payment. Under the avoidance condition, each key-press 
response postponed TO for a specified period of time, 
Under the punishment condition, a response produced 
TO if separated from the preceding response by less than 
a specified period of time. Response rates increased with 
the avoidance schedule and decreased with the pun- 
ishment schedule, thus indicating that TO from 1 
reinforcer (monetary payment) can control behavior 
maintained by another (room illumination).—Journal 
abstract. 

10342. Striefel, Sebastian. (Parsons State Hosp. & 
Training Center, Research Center, Kan.) Timeout and 
concurrent fixed-ratio schedules with human sub- 
Jects. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 213-219.—Analyzed the param- 
eters of timeout effects in behavioral studies in an 
experiment with 3 male undergraduates. Ss, given 
choices among 10 different pairs of concurrent fixed- 
ratio schedules, preferred the smaller ratio. After а 
preference had been determined, timeout of increasing 
duration followed the completion of the preferred 
schedule. The larger the fixed-ratio difference, the longer 
the timeout necessary to produce the shift to the 
previously nonpreferred ratio. Responses by 2 of 3 Ss 
were unaffected by changes from response-dependent to 
response-independent pay. (23 ref.)—Journal аш 

10343. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Div. 0 
Clinical Training & Research, Washington, D.C.) gor 
trolling human fixed-interval performance wi | 
fixed-ratio responding or differential reinforcemen 
of low-rate responding in mixed schedules. He 
chonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), f 
192.—Measured operant response performances oe 
adults, a 44-yr-old male and a 50-yr-old female, uni i 
mixed schedules. Low response rates and postreinfore 
ment pauses occurred under a fixed-interval ou 
schedule when a DRL schedule and the FI sche roe 
operated in alternation. High constant FI responding 
pauses) occurred when fixed-ratio (FR) and FI sche E 
alternated. Results are similar to previous ones W zi 
were obtained when FR or DRL responding ы 
prior to exposure to ап FI schedule.—Journal OO SH 

10344. Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, M =й 
Australia) Negative incentive contrast in ш an 
with partial versus continuous reinforcemer™ ai 
repeated reductions in reward. Journal of - E b- 
mental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 942). 210-2 e 
tained negative contrast effects in 40 under ү 
Exp. I, with a decrease in incentive magnitude ate 
continuous reinforcement. These effects were аш as 
following training under a partial reinforcemee eich 
ule. In Exp. II, downward contrast effects in 64 55, ine 
resulted from a single reduction in reward geb 
eliminated following a 2nd reduction in 11 ma 
magnitude. These data agree with the B Some 
incentive contrast effects in humans are due 


isa tract. 
form of aversive motivational state.—Journal abs 


MEMORY с. 


10345. Ausubel, David P. & Schwartz, Fem ga 
(Graduate School, City U. New York) The etter tive 
generalizing-particularizing dimension 9 Уоита 
style оп the retention of prose material ray evel- 
General Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 55— “cognitive 
oped a test of generalizing and particularizing 
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styles (the G-P Cognitive Style Test). Results with 67 
undergraduates yielded a normal distribution of scores 
on a G-P continuum exhibiting a wide range of 
variability with individual consistency over items. Find- 
ings confirm the hypothesis that generalizers would 
retain more representational and explicitly stated items 
than the particularizers, but that there would be no 
difference between the 2 groups in the number of 
interpretive and inferential items retained.—Journal 
summary. 

10346. Baddeley, A. D. & Patterson, Karalyn. (U. 
Sussex, Lab. of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, 
England) The relation between long-term and short- 
term memory. British Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
27(3),. 231-242.— Beginning with the assumption that 
selective forgetting is an essential component of efficient 
memory, factors involved in this selection process are 
examined. It is suggested that there are 2 methods of 
selection: (a) filtering through sensory, primary, am 
nonsemantic secondary memory; and (b) rehearsal and 
recoding. The filtering system 18 regarded as concerned 
with perception and. pattern recognition as much as 
memory storage. During rehearsal, data are circulated in 
primary and transferred to secondary memory. Recoding 
involves reduction and elaboration for the facilitation of 
шонет! recall, The relationship and importance of 
these mechanisms in long-term memory are discussed. 
(67 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

" 10347. Bray, Norman W. & Batchelder, William H. 
( А Illinois) Effects of instructions and retention 
i Brat on memory of presentation mode. Journal of 
^ e al Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Sun), Vol. 11(3), 

-374.—Investigated memory for auditory ог visual 
mode of presentation in а mixed-modality free-recall 
М айт. 96 undergraduates either were ог were not 
нев of a test on modality identification (MI) 
im owing recall. '/ of the Ss were given the MI task 
Ау, following recall and 1% 15 min. after. 
Es n level of MI was well above chance in all 
a itions. Retention interval by modality interaction 
us А significant, with auditory words identified more 
коша than visual There were no differences 1n 
Bm rate for either modality, nor any evidence that Ss 
балета their recall by modality. It is concluded that 
б py recent memory models need elaboration in order 

УА for the findings. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ДА 48. Corballis, Michael C., Kirby, John, & Miller, 
ie ш (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Access 
ae ements of a memorized list. Journal of Exper- 
dir Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 942), 185-190. 
немей series of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 6, letters visually to 8 
E оаа цајев, 1 every 300 msec., and then decided if a 
the Er etter, presented 600 msec. later, Was OF was not in 
E: а list. Decision time increased with the number 
me ters їп а series and was more pronounced for yes 
СВ for по decisions. Within the 4- and 6-letter 
к елсе there were pronounced primacy and recency 
án s Results favor a theory that S has direct access to 
yes etna] representation of the probe letter and decides 
i hm depending on its memory strength, and are 
ШЕ ee with theories which hold that S scans 

gh the series to discover whether the probe is there. 


u E ournal abstract. 

kar 049; Craig, C. S, Stemthal Brian, & Olshan, 

tion С (Ohio State U. Libraries, Mechanized Informa- 

Uae йш) The effect of overlearning on retention. 

85-04. of General Psychology, 19720141), Vol. 87(1), 
.—Presented 180 undergraduates with а series of 12 


BMI SS 


print ads 7, 14, and 21 times (100, 200, and 300% 
criterion times). Subgroups from each learning condition 
were recontacted at different intervals (immediate, 1 day, 
| wk., and 4 wk.) and asked how many brands they could 
recall. Data analysis indicates that both main effects and 
their interactions were significant. As the call back 
interval increased, the number of brands retained 
declined. The learning main effect was less equivocal. 
There was no difference between treatments in the 
immediate recall condition. In general the 200% learning 
condition was best in terms of mean number of brands 
retained. (16 ref.)—Author abstract. 

10350. Craik, F. 1. (Birkbeck Coll, U. London, 
England) Primary memory: British Medical Bulletin, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 232-236.— Briefly assesses recent 
research on the usefulness of the short- and long-term 
memory distinction. N. Waugh and D. Norman's (see 
PA, Vol. 39:9429) postulate of 2 independent stores of 
memory—primary and secondary—is discussed. Trans- 
fer from primary to secondary memory is conceived as a 
rapid process in which both stores become involved in 
retrieval after short durations. The characteristics of the 
primary memory component of short-term retention are 
discussed in terms of capacity, variables affecting 
capacity, forgetting, rehearsal and learning, and flexi- 

f coding. It is concluded that the primary and 


bility o c } 
secondary memory distinction provides a useful research 


model. (72 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
10351. Crovitz, Herbert 


24(4), 187-188.—The ancient mnemonic system of 
artificial memory taught a 2-part process: ^Sb 
successive locations was committed to memory; then 
lists were memorized through making bizarre associa- 
tions between successive list items and successive 
locations. This study measures the capacity of locations 
in artificial memory. A set of 32 English words were the 
list items. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 locations were used, as well 
as a control condition in which no mnemonic instruc- 
tions were given. Ss Were 70 undergraduates who 
memorized the word lists in 1 trial. Results approximate 
a normal ogive, with the 50% point of accurate recall 
occurring with 8 locations, ie, 4 items per location. 
—Journal abstract. 

10352. Dalton, Starrette L. (U 
tion, efficiency and domin л 
recall. Dissertation Abstracts International, Y 72(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6674. 

10353. DaPolito, Frank; Barker, Dougl: 
Joseph. (U. Dayton) Context antic information 
retrieval. Psychonomic Science, 


180-182.—Studied retrieval processes in word rec 
1 i ing context conditions 


during testing. 1 
resentation of 30 triplets of seman! 


followed by a recognition t> rigi 
triplet being tested either in its origina’ 


es different meanin 
i е: Д 
риш кк p itio performance was highest 


iti cformance—Journal abstract. 
reco. DeCoster, Lee F. (U. Michigan) Memory 
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codes revealed by response latencies. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6674. 

10355. Ehrlich, Stéphane. (U. Poitiers, Lab. of 
Psychology, France) Le processus de différenciation 
dans le rappel et la reconnaissance. [The process of 
differentiation in recall and recognition.] Bulletin du 
Centre d'Etudes et Recherches Psychotechniques, 1971 
(Jan), Vol. 20(D, 5-18.—Studied the evolution of 
recollection and recognition during a learning period 
extending over 4 work sessions at 1-wk intervals. Visual 
equipment, new for the Ss (N — 13) and difficult to 
discriminate, was used. Results show a high correlation 
between recollection and recognition, and parallelism in 
their evolution during the tests. A superiority of 
recognition over recollection becomes smaller during the 
learning period and tends to reverse under certain 
conditions. Results are related to a general process of 
differentiation involving the functional elements of the 
reception-response system concerned in this task. These 
elements are strengthened and specified during exercises. 
The nature and conditions of the differentiation process 
are briefly examined. (Spanish summary)—English sum- 
mary. 


10356. Franks, Jeffery J. & Bransford, John D. 


(Vanderbilt U.) The acquisition of abstract Ideas. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 11(3), 311-315.—Investigated whether abstract 
Sentences are stored in memory through a different 
encoding process than concrete ideas. 2 experiments with 
16 and 28 undergraduates tested their integration of 
partial meanings of abstract ideas and storage of the 
complete idea in memory. Results replicate earlier 
findings of J. D. Bransford and J. J. Franks that storage 
of both abstract and concrete sentences have common 
properties.—B. McLean. 

10357. Gounard, Beverley E. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Rate-dependent characteristics of imme- 
diate recall following an auditory presentation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-В), 6679. 

10358. Hudson, Robert L., Solomon, Mary L., & 
Davis, Jerry L. (Mississippi State U.) Effects of 
presentation and recall trials on clustering and 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Јип), Vol. 11(3), 356-361.— Varied the pattern of 
presentation and recall trials for 5 groups of 14 
undergraduates in Exp. I who received 40 related words. 
On common immediate postinput recall trials there were 
no differences on either recall ог clustering, including a 
group given 11 presentation trials followed by recall trial 
and one receiving an initial presentation trial, 9 recall 
trials, presentation trial and final recall trial (Group 
9R + P). Exp. II, with 2 groups of 15 Ss, attempted to 
determine if a 9R +P group would be equal to a 
standard group on final recall when unrelated words 

were used. The 2 groups did not differ significantly. 
—Journal abstract. 

10359. Johnson, Ronald E. (Purdue U.) Associative 
labeling and retention. Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 22(2), 237-239.— Presented an ambiguous geomet- 
rical figure, which was unlabeled or described either as 
resembling a “street intersection” or a “Christian cross,” 
to 427 8th-11th graders. After 6 mo., Ss made recognitive 
choices and described their remembered figure. Asso- 
ciative labeling influenced both the recognitive judg- 
ments and learners’ descriptions.—Journal abstract. 
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10360. Karsh, Robert & Monty, Richard A. (U.S, 
Army Human Engineering Lab., Behavioral Research 
Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Keeping track 
of sequential events: Multiple tallies and exposure 
duration. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
34(3), 807-812.—Examined the ability of 153 under- 
graduates to keep track of sequential events as a function 
of on-off ratio and the number of items simultaneously 
displayed. On-off ratio did not affect performance while 
the number of items simultaneously displayed did. 
Implications for a theory of keeping-track performance 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10361. Kintsch, W. & Monk, D. (U. Colorado) 
Storage of complex information in memory: Some 
implications of the speed with which inferences can 
be made. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 94(1), 25-32.—Required 120 undergraduates to read 
a paragraph. Immediately afterwards Ss answered a 
question which required them to make an inference from 
the information. In the simple version of the paragraph 
the underlying propositions were expressed as simply 
and directly as possible; in the complex version the 
material was transformed both syntactically and seman- 
tically. Ss required more time to read the complex than 
the simple version, but there was no difference in the 
time taken to make the required inference from memory, 
and the likelihood of a correct inference did not differ 
for the simple and complex versions. When reading time 
was restricted more errors occurred, especially with the 
complex version, but again the time taken for a eod 
inference was independent of the complexity of the inpu 
paragraph. It is concluded that Ss stored the information 
in the same form for both simple and complex para- 

raphs.—Journal abstract. é 
$ 10362; Lauer, Patricia А. & Battig, William Е. Ca 
Coll.) Free recall of taxonomically and alphabetlcaty 
organized word lists as a function of storage ha 
retrieval cues. Journal of Verbal Learning & di 
Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 333-342.—16 groups of 
introductory psychology students learned a 4 BES 
free-recall (FR) list containing 5 words Терге а 
of 8 taxonomic categories and beginning with еас ter 
Ist letters, followed by additional recall and ыр Я 
tests. Taxonomic cues and blocking facilitated mu s 
categorical clustering, whereas lst-letter cues an Md 
ing impaired FR but produced less aiphebet te 
categorical clustering. Taxonomic cues on a final aes 
test trial produced enhanced FR, but Je EI 
thereupon produced substantial losses. Run ae i 
strate marked superiority of categorical over аїр ee 
bases, and indicate the necessity of appropriate To urnal 
for effective coding and FR retrieval. (19 ref.)— 
abstract. te 

10363. Laughery, Kenneth R. & Spector, Amos. o 
U. New York, Buffalo) The roles of reco deri 
rhythm in memory organization. Journal d л» 
mental Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1), anne Tider 
ducted a memory experiment in which pier 
graduates recalled 9-consonant sequences. Acne 
quences were periodically repeated. 3 ien constant 
presentation-time pattern were introduced: D werd 
rate, grouping where the repeated ERR repeate 
grouped differently, and grouping with t e d on the 
sequences grouped alike. Performance impro' attern did 
repeating sequences. The presentation-time A findings 
not affect the amount of improvement. Thes 
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are in conflict with those of G. Bower and D. Winzenz 
(see PA, Vol. 43: 10696), who reported no improvement 
on repeating digit sequences when the repeating se- 
quences were grouped differently. A distinction between 
recoding and grouping as organizational processes can 
explain the results, given the assumption that consonants 
were grouped but not recoded, whereas digits can be 
recoded. The extent to which rhythm affects organi- 
zation in primary and secondary memory is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10364. Lesgold, Alan M. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Pronominalization: 
А device for unifying sentences in memory. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
11(3), 316-323.— Examined memory representations 
(interword probe recall probabilities) for sentences 
whose propositions were or were not related by pro- 
nominal reference. Undergraduate Ss compared sen- 
tences that had similar syntactic structures in Exp. I 
(n = 32) or similar semantic structure in Exp. 

(n = 30). In both types, pronominal reference resulted in 
completely integrated memory representations. Substi- 
tution of another or the same noun resulted in incom- 
plete integration. It is suggested that pronominal 
teference functions as a flag to mark portions of 
linguistic input that can be stored as a single memory 
unit. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
à 10365. Madigan, Stephen & Doherty, Linda. (U. 
пеп California) Retention of item attributes in 
ге recall. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 2704), 
33-235.—Used mixed-modality lists in а free-recall 
Birnen with 54 undergraduates to assess retention of 
» ormation about presentation format of to-be-remem- 
Ed words. Lists consisted of items presented (a) once 
only, in auditory or visual modality; or (b) twice, either 
zy the same modality or once in each modality. Ss were 
те to remember items only (standard free recall) or 
b Rane items and their modality and frequency 
utes. Results show the modality variable had no 
a ect on recall of repeated items, although Ss were able 
N е а considerable amount of information about the 
Pro ality and frequency characteristics of recalled items. 
| Sees this additional information lowered word 
^ all scores relative to the standard free recall test. It is 
үа ‘that recall of modality attributes is based on 
Ee direct representation of this information in mem- 

Y, and is not solely the result of a “tagging 

Process.—Journal abstract. 
ee Malis, Gerald. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
n priority effect in the A-B, A-C paradigm. 
ЕИ Ep ae International, 1972(May), Vol. 
ane Meacham, John A. (U. Michigan) Activity and 
Mini untary memory: A failure to replicate. Psycho- 
five F Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 197-198.—Forty- 
B. ndergraduates viewed an array of 16 words printed 
dO s. As each card was illuminated, S said the word 
Positie In Condition I, S also removed 6 cards whose 
i ERR were pointed to by E. In Condition П, 5 
in Б 6 words beginning with the letter s- After 15 
n dit. recalled more words in Condition JI than in 
Bound I and a greater than chance number of 
4 dius in both conditions. These results fail to confirm 
Eo 9f A. Leont'ev and T. Rozanova.—Journal ab- 
A Miller, Laurence; Adams, William: Deffen- 
er, Jerry, & Hall, Larry. (Western Washington State 
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Coll.) Free recall of trigrams following their pres- 
entation in a short-term memory task. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 119-120.—After 288 Ss 
verbally recalled 6 consonant trigrams separately, Ss’ 
free recall was examined as a function of (a) order of 
item presentation; (b) length of retention interval; (c) 
presence or absence of an instructional set to recall all 
items; and (d) activity during the ITI (rehearsal, 
counting, or doing nothing). Significant effects were 
found for (a) order of item presentation, (b) ITI activity, 
(c) interactions between (a) and (b); and (d) interactions 
between presentation order and instructions. A recency 
effect appeared in all instances, but a primacy effect was 
obtained only when Ss were forewarned of free recall. 
The effect of ITI activity was most evident with the last 
item. Rehearsal of the item produced the best recall, and 
counting produced better recall than doing nothing, 


—Journal abstract. 
10369. Morris, P. E. & Reid, R. L. (U. Exeter, 


England) Imagery and the recall of adjectives and 
nouns from meaningful prose. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 117-118.—Investigated the role of 
the imagery-evoking (IE) value of words in the recall of 
the contents of a passage of connected prose, with a total 
of 120 undergraduates as Ss. In Exp. I, Ss studied a 
passage into which either high- or low-IE adjectives had 
been inserted. Ss were Ist asked to recall the nouns and 
then, given the nouns, to recall the adjectives. Signif- 
icantly more high- than low-IE adjectives were recalled, 
lified by high-IE adjectives were no 


but the nouns qual oct 
more frequently recalled than those qualified by low-IE 


adjectives. In Exp. П, IE ratings of the nouns in the 
passage were obtained both in their context In the 
passage and independently as a list. Both sets of ratings 
correlated significantly with the recall of the nouns in 
Exp. I, the correlation being significantly higher for the 
rating in context.—Journal abstract. 

10370. Murdock, Bennet В. & Carey, Stephen T. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Release from interference 
In single-trial free recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & 


Verbal Behavior, 


release from PI were achieved 
aries and were greater for aui 


Howard A. (Emory U.) Serial posi- 
memory. 


eous bisensory 
tion effects in simultan us РД), Vou 940), 


i instead of au 
cany med 12 in Exp. Il received 3 or 


aduates in Exp. I, а: inE е 
үк Асе EROU audio-visual pairs of [те 
of varying quality. Ss recalled auditory items with igher 
accuracy than visual, and тоге accurately in modality 
sets than pairs. Reducing visual qual gs a 
accuracy only in the recency portion of the seria 
position curve. Results suggest. that Ss store гш. 
auditory and visual information 1n modality-dependent 
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memory systems and that storage order determines recall 
accuracy.—Journal abstract. í 

10372. Sasson, Ralph Y. & Fraisse, Paul. (U. Paris, 
Lab. of Experimental Psychology, France) Images in 
memory for concrete and abstract sentences. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 
149-155.— Presents 2 experiments with 110 17-19 yr. old 
students which replicated and extended previous studies. 
In Exp. I, interpolated pictures and concrete sentences 
produced the same amount of significant retroactive 
interference both on the immediate recall of unrelated, 
concrete sentences and 2 days later. Furthermore, the 
same amount of significant positive transfer was ob- 
tained when interpolated pictures and sentences depicted 
and were identical to, respectively, the original. In Exp. 
П, recall of abstract sentences was not interfered with, 
either at immediate or delayed recall, by interpolated 
pictures and concrete sentences, but was by interpolated 
abstract sentences. It is suggested that the contents of 
concrete sentences are stored primarily as visual images 
and those of abstract sentences primarily verbally. 
—Journal abstract. 

10373. Schwartz, Paul L. (New School for Social 
Research) A study of mnemonic processing. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 
6697-6698. 

10374, Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) The question of associative in the 
learning of categorized material. Journal of Verbal 

Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 
324-332.—Conducted 2 experiments, with 102 under- 
graduates as Ss, in which numbers of categories and 
list-item cues were varied in recall tasks. Cueing aided 
recall only when categories were not recalled unaided, 
the effect being positively related to category number. 
Cueing increased access to categories but did not aid 
retrieval, and multiple cues showed no advantage over 
single. Findings are consistent with a cognitive account, 
in contrast to an associative growth hypothesis which 
identifies learning with development and strengthening 
of interitem associative bonds.—Journal abstract. 

10375. Summers, Stanley A. & Fleming, James S. 
(San Fernando Valley State Coll) Construction and 

reconstruction in memory. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 513-520.— Compared the 
effect of cues on retention of written material to their 
effect on pure construction without previous reading. 45 
undergraduates answered questions on selections, some 
of which had been read 2, 7, or 28 days before, and some 
partly available while they answered, to provide cues 
from context. Both context and retention significantly 
enhanced accuracy, but their effects were not additive. It 
is concluded that retentional processes may involve both 
direct reconstruction and an indirect construction that 
duplicates performance based on contextual cues.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10376. Taylor, Richard L. & Taub, Harvey A. 
(Memorial U. of Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) 
Spatial coding of serial verbal input. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 919-922. —Gave 60 
university students 8 lists consisting of 9 consonants each 
to recall. The letters were presented serially either at the 
same location on a memory drum, at different locations 
haphazardly arranged across the viewing slot, or left to 
right at different locations. Both where and when an S 
wrote an item during recall were recorded. Although 
total items recalled remained the same, temporal position 
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recall declined with practice while spatial location recall 
was sensitive only to whether or not the items had been 
shown in left to right order. Results indicate that spatial 
coding of serial verbal input can occur, at least when 
stimuli are presented in a spatially coherent fashion, and 
that spatial coding is not necessarily derived from 
temporal ordering of the stimuli in memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

10377. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U.) 
Word recognition memory and frequency informa- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
94(3), 276-283.—Presented 265 undergraduates a list of 
words for study. Ss were then tested by a multiple-choice 

rocedure in which number of wrong alternatives varied. 

Tn Exp. I, instructions to make frequency discriminations 
produced the same outcome as instructions to make 
recognition decisions. In Exp. II, recognition errors 
decreased 2% for each additional second of exposure 
duration during study and increased 6% for each 
additional wrong alternative present on the multiple- 
choice test. In Exp. III, errors in an absolute recognition 
test and in a 2-choice test corresponded in number to the 
errors made in absolute and 2-choice frequency- 
discrimination tests. Results are evaluated in conjunction 
with the hypothesis that frequency information 1s а 
dominant attribute in recognition decisions.—Journal 
abstract. 

10378. Warren, Robert E. (Columbia U.) Stimulus 
encoding and memory. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 90-100.—Studied the 
performance of 57 undergraduates on the Stroop 
Color-Word Test in 4 experiments. The degree of 
interference with color naming produced by a word used 
as the base item was greater when the word was 
concurrently being held in memory for later recall than 
when unrelated words were being remembered. dn 
creased interference was also found when the base wor 
in the Stroop task was the category name for a se 
words being remembered. Interference declined гар! i 
within the Ist 15 sec. after presentation when ei Ё 
presented words or their category name were ШЕ ү 
base items in the color-naming task. Some evidence a 
longer term trace (up to 50 sec.) was also found. Ru E 
support the contention that the category designation “2 
word is activated as part of the word’s encoding. ( 
tef.)—Journal abstract. M, & 

10379. Weaver, George E., Duncan, Edward "Aie. 
Bird, Charles P. (Florida State U.) Cue-spec 
retroactive inhibition. Journal of Verbal Learning $, 
Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 362-366.— ae 
ied Ist-list response recall in 80 undergraduates 0 ч 
modified version of the A-B, А-С paradigm p 
each 151-151 response was paired with 2 di em 
stimulus terms. During 2nd-list learning a new pu ist 
was paired with 1 term associated with each Tab 
response. Written recall of Ist-list responses was $ ui 
poorer in the A-B, A-C paradigm relative to an A- Ss 
control only when recall cue was the stimulus ране елсе 
a new response during 2nd-list learning. No terti 
was obtained when the cue was the эшш К 
presented only during Ist-list learning.—Jour de E Long- 

10380. Zacks, Rose T. (Michigan State erent 
term retention after acquisition under tal PSY 
conditions of practice. Journal of Experimen edid 
chology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 340-342. Exam ed not 
Zacks's (see PA, Vol. 44:3133) finding that ў aired- 
differ in total learning time to criteria of P 
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associate lists when they were allowed to (a) study each 
pair as long as they wished, (b) take test trials whenever 
they chose, (c) do both, or (d) do neither. This finding 
was replicated in a study with 20 undergraduates. The 
different conditions of acquisition also produced equiv- 
alent long-term (1-wk) retention. This result lends further 
support to the contention that S's covert learning 
strategies remain essentially the same regardless of the 
й (E-defined) learning procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 


10381. Arkes, Hal В. (U. Michigan) The relationship 
between repetition and organization and the role of 
organization in psychological complexity. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 

10382. Bartz, Wayne H. (Iowa State U.) Rehearsal 
strategies and partial recall in immediate memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 
141-145.—Investigated partial and complete recall of 
2-category lists with poststimulus cues under 2 sets of 
instructions. 1 set controlled rehearsal strategies by 
specifying the output order of the categories in recall. 2 
groups of 10 undergraduate Ss recalled 80 lists composed 
of 2 categories, colors (С) and letters (L). Lists contained 
6 items from each, blocked in CL or LC order and a 
recall cue at the end of each required the recall of both 
categories in forward or backward order or the recall of 
only 1. Partial recall was significantly greater than 
complete only for the uncontrolled rehearsal group. 
—Journal abstract. 

10383. Bennett, Raymond W. (U. Michigan) Theo- 
retical implications of proactive interference in 
short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6669-6670. 

10384. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U.) Perceptual 
groups as coding units in immediate memory. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 217-219. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 41 college-age 
Ss to study the relationship between memory an 
Perceptual unitization. Ss were tested for immediate 
recall of serial strings of 12 letters presented both as 4 

amiliar acronyms (e.g, FBI-TV), and regrouped to 
Appear nonsensical (e.g., FB-ITV). The physical size of 
letters and color of successive letters served as grouping 
stimuli. Results show that adjacent letters tended to be 
grouped together (and unitized in recall) if they were the 
rene size or the same color. If the letters groupe 
Есе formed familiar acronyms, recall was greatly 
vellitated, Results indicate that whether a string of 
etters is perceived as meaningful and familiar depends 
greatly on how stimulus variables determine the group- 
ngs within the string—Journal abstract. 

Rei 2385. Burrows, David. (U. Minnesota, Center for 
search in Human Learning) Modality effects in 
5 rieval of information from short-term memory. 
des epHon & Psychophysics, 1972(May), Vol. 116), 
ШЕ 72.—Studied retrieval from short-term memory in 
a T task in which 20 undergraduates decided whether 

110 а target item was present іп а memo list. 
ae modality of presentation was manipulated, fastest 
Y 5 resulted if the target and memory items were 
еа auditorily. All conditions involving pure visual 
suicentation or mixed auditory-visual presentation Te- 

led in longer RTs than those for the pure auditory 
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conditions. Results suggest that retrieval was from either 
a precategorical auditory memory or a postcategorical 
memory which did not preserve the sensory features of 
the memorized material. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10386. Cermak, Gregory W. (Stanford U.) Short- 
term recognition memory for complex free-form 
figures. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 
209-211.— Presents evidence from a short-term memory 
experiment which suggests that visual information need 
not be recoded verbally. Ss were 24 undergraduates. In a 
same-different recognition task in which stimuli were 
free-form nonsense figures, recognition rates were 
substantially above chance for memory intervals of up to 
20 sec. The nature of the items to be remembered renders 
very unlikely an explanation of the data based on verbal 
coding of th.evisual information.—Journal abstract. 

10387. Cramer, Phebe & Eagle, Morris. (Williams 
Coll) Relationship between conditions of CRS 

п and the category of false recognition 
errors. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 94(1), 1-5.—Studied the effect of instructional 
conditions on the nature of memory errors, using a false 
recognition procedure. Results with 60 undergraduates 
indicate that intentional learning and intentional learn- 
ing under distraction conditions produced more gener- 
alization errors than occurred under conditions of 
incidental learning. Under all conditions, more recog- 
nition errors occurred to phonetically related than to 
semantically related generalization stimuli. Within the 
semantic category, the role of associative strength was 
found to be critical—Journal abstract. 

10388. Dutta, Satrajit; Kanungo, Rabindra N., & 
Freibergs, Vaira. (U. New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Canada) Retention of affective material: Effects of 
intensity of affect on retrieval. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 64-80.—Studied 
the nature of perceived intensity of affective items and 
their retrieval in 2 experiments with 120 undergraduates 
each. The effects of high and low emotional involvement 
induced at the time of registration and the introduction 
of information meant to reverse the context of S's 
emotional involvement after registration and before 


retrieval were assessed. In the 3rd experiment with 45 Ss, 


the emotionally involving context was introduced fol- 


ut also retrieval.—Journal abstract. 


Epstein, William; Massaro, Dominc W., & 
1038. inda. (U. Wisconsin) Selective search in 

Experimental Psychology, 
8-24. Introduction of a cue that 


ments with 
hearsal was tested by varyin 
rehearsal. Selective search wee jie 
fectiveness of the forge 
Шр. test that insured that the search E was 
identical with and without a forget cue. The sel lective 
search hypothesis was able to account for the findings in 
both experiments. Results indicate that the forget cue 
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provides S with a list tag that can be used to eliminate 
the to-be-forgotten (incorrect) items as acceptable 
responses at test.—Journal abstract. 

10390. G Michael M. & Sykes, Robert N. 
(University Coll., Swansea, Wales) “Coding” in studies 
of acoustic and semantic interference and 
sion. American Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
84(4),.473-476.—Discusses the meaning of the term 
coding in studies of immediate memory showing that 
acoustically related sequences are less well recalled than 
semantically related or unrelated ones, and claiming to 
demonstrate different coding systems in short- and 
long-term memory. It is questioned whether any infer- 
ence as to the nonexistence of a coding system can ever 
be made on the basis of interference and confusion 
studies.—Journal дачасы. 1, b kN. E 

10391. Hopkins, Ron: " 

Cook, Cheri 1 (Washington State U.) The dissipation 
and release of proactive interference in a short-term 
memory task. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
27(2), 65-67.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 
448 undergraduates. Each $ received 4 successive trials 
in a distractor-type short-term memory task, with a rest 
period interpolated between Trials 3 and 4. Proactive 
interference (PI) developed across the Ist 3 trials and 
partially dissipated with rest. However, for all rest 
intervals tested (up to 5 min.), recovery from PI was 
increased by a shift in taxonomic class. It is su; ested 
that performance in the release-from-PI paradigm is 
mediated by a combination of long- and short-term 
memory processes.—Journal abstract. 

10392. Jarvella, Robert J. & Herman, Steven J. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Clause structure of sentences 
and speech processing. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1972(May), Vol. 11(5), 381-384.—45 native-English- 
speaking undergraduates heard narrative stories in 
segments 20-60 sec. long, and wrote immediate recall for 
the most recent speech in each segment which ended in a 
main clause alone, a subordinate clause alone, a main 
clause preceding a subordinate clause, or a subordinate 
clause preceding a main clause. Only the last were well 
recalled. Interaction between clause position and func- 
tion suggests that processing may be delayed when 
sentences fail to begin with main clauses.—Journal. 
abstract. 

10393. Johnson, Marcia K. (State U. New York, Stony 

Brook) Organizational units in free recall as a 
Source of transfer. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 300-307.— Presented 3 free recall 
(FR) lists of 32 nouns to 162 undergraduates. Exper- 
imental Ss then learned a paired-associate (PA) list 
composed of a subset of items from the FR list. Items 
from adjacent positions in Ss’ FR output order were 
either used intact or repaired in the PA lists; control Ss’ 
FR and PA lists contained no items in common. There 
was marked negative transfer in repaired conditions and 
slight but generally nonsignificant facilitation when the 
pairs were from adjacent positions, This pattern of 
results was found for 2 methods of PA learning. After 
PA. learning, all experimental groups showed some 
evidence of a temporary disruption of recall of the 
original FR list; however, the decrement was not related 
to how the pairs were selected and there was no 
permanent loss. Results indicate that FR output order 
reflects item membership in subjective units, but evi- 
dence that recall depends on organizational stability was 
minimal.—Journal abstract. 
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10394. Kincaid, J. Peter & Cooper, Fulton. (Georgia 
Southern Coll.) Release from proactive inhibition as a 
function of pleasantness of verbal materials. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 214-216. 
—Results of a previous short-term memory experiment 
indicate that proactive inhibition builds up rather rapidly 
but is overcome if a shift to a new type of material 
occurs, The present experiment with 200 undergraduates 
tested whether release from proactive inhibition would 
occur as a result of changing from unpleasant words to 
pleasant words, and the reverse. Ss in both change- 
of-category conditions showed improved recall on the 
critical (shift) trial; controls did not improve. Results 
suggest that pleasant and unpleasant words are encoded 
or perhaps stored in memory differently.—Journal 
abstract. 

10395. Klatzky, Roberta L. & Smith, Edward E. 
(Stanford U.) Stimulus expectancy and retrievel from 
Short-term memory. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 101-107. Gave 5 female 
undergraduates a memory retrieval task in which they 
were required to indicate whether or not a test letter 
matched 1 of the letters in a previously memorized list of 
varying size. On some trials, S's expectancy for the test 
stimulus was manipulated by assigning a high proba- 
bility to 1 of the letters in the list. Both the probability of 
the test letter and the size of the memorized list were 
found to affect RT. However, these 2 variables did not 
interact, which suggests that test letter probability affects 
the encoding and/or decision stage of the retrieval task, 
rather than the comparison stage. Moreover, probability 
ог expectancy variations which do not differentially 
affect the letters in the memorized list also do not appear 
to alter the comparison process. A model which proposes 
that decision and comparison components of the 
retrieval process may operate simultaneously appears a 
provide a reasonable explanation of the data—Journal 
abstract. 

10396. Konick, Andrew J. (Kent State U.) mn 
analysis of two types of classification tasks in 
short-term memory: Recognition and translator 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6682-6683. à) 

10397. Meudell, P. R. (U. Manchester, Englan' i 
Short-term visual memory: Comparative effects n 
two types of distraction on the recall of views у 
Presented verbal and nonverbal material. dg "e 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), taff 
247.—Required 4 groups of 10 undergraduates and s x 
members each to recall verbal material (letters) а 
nonverbal material (the locations of 4 squares ne a 
matrix of 16) with a recall interval filled with eit "s 
backward-counting or an eye-movement task. m dedi 
argued that if the 2 types of material are SR 
differently, then the 2 types of distractor should. hy zl 
differential effect on recall; whereas if they are p А б 
stored, then the distractors should have similar е! ail of 
Results support the hypothesis and show that (a) rec ones 
verbal material was hardly affected by the Oy tina 
ment task but was much affected by backward сое 
while (b) nonverbal material was recalled with the dum Й 
efficiency irrespective of type of distractor —/ow 
abstract, Ontario, 

10398. Murdock, Bennet B. (U. Toronto, i ry. 
Canada) Four-channel effects in short-term mom 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(4), ‘hi 12 
—Studied a 4-channel task in 2 experiments Wi 
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undergraduates and 5 postgraduates, respectively. Fol- 
lowing simultaneous presentation of 4 words, 2 auditory 
and 2 visual, Ss tried to report the 4 words and then were 
probed for the attribute (male or female voice, capital or 
small type) of | of them. In general, Ss can identify all 4 
words under simultaneous presentation conditions and, 
usually, identify the attribute as well. Order of report was 
organized by mode of presentation, even when high 
associates, e.g., cat-dog, were split across mode, These 
data provide support for the hypothesis of separate 
short-term auditory and visual stores; they also suggest 
that these stores are prelinguistic and have persistence of 
the order of several sec.—Journal abstract. 

10399. Murdock, Bennet B. & Dufty, Philip O. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Strength theory and rec- 
ognition memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 284-290.—Investigated the rela- 
tionships among confidence judgments, latencies, and 
memory-trace "strength." А study-test recognition- 
memory procedure was used in which 8 lab workers 
(technicians, graduate students, and postdoctorals) and 8 
female undergraduates were required to give either 
yes-no" responses or confidence judgments. As re- 
ported by D. Norman and W. Wickelgren (see PA, Vol. 
43:15247), with a confidence-judgment procedure there 
was a clear-cut U-shaped relationship between latencies 
and confidence judgments such that the most-confident 
responses "yes" and “no” were fastest. However, 
strength theory predicts that RT variability should be 
smaller for errors than for correct responses, and the 
data clearly contradicted this prediction. Results suggest 
caution in using strength notions to account for latency 
effects in short-term recognition memory experiments. 
—Journal abstract. 

10400. Parlow, Jack. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Effects of prior guessing on immediate recall of 
incidentally-learned verbal associations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7350. 
L 10401. Roberts, William A. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Short-term memory in the pigeon: 
Effects of repetition and spacing. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 74-83.—Stud- 
ied the effects of frequency of presentation and degree of 
Spacing on short-term retention in 10 male Silver King 
Pigeons by using a delayed matching-to-sample pro- 
cedure. In 4 experiments, it was found that (a) retention 
Еа as a direct function of the frequency wi 
p ich a sample stimulus was presented; (b) temporal 
ышар of repeated presentations of the sample stimulus 
ae retention in comparison to nonspaced pres- 
sil ations, and degree of retention loss was directly 
fé ated to degree of spacing; (c) degree of spacing and 
i Petition interacted so that the deleterious effect of 
са Tepetition increased as the number of repetitions 
Gene and (d) spacing intervals were not commu- 

ive in determining retention, a spaced-massed order of 
Presenting the sample stimulus leading to higher reten- 
Sim ue a massed-spaced order. It is concluded that a 
pu e trace strength and decay theory of short-term 
nup) can account for all of these findings. (19 

)—Journal abstract. 
nore Roediger, Henry L. & Crowder, Robert G. 
retri .) Instructed forgetting: Rehearsal control or 

eval inhibition (repression)? Cognitive Psychology, 
Арт), Vol. 3(2), 244-254.—Administered a Brown 
іс @180п short-term memory task in which 3 different 
centive conditions (remember and rehearse, remember 
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without rehearsing, or forget) were cued by varying the 
color background of a trigram slide. A self-paced 
interpolated task was used so that differences in covert 
rehearsal could be inferred from backward counting 
rates under the various motivational conditions. It is 
concluded that S's poor recall in the forget condition was 
due to a slower rehearsal rate than in the other 
conditions. However, this explanation was insufficient to 
account for poorer recall in the forget as compared to 
nonrehearse condition, where an interpretation involving 
differential attention to the trigram at presentation was 
offered. Each difference in memory performance was 
matched by a corresponding difference in counting 
performance. Results of a postexperimental recognition 
test and questionnaire support these conclusions. (23 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

10403. Slak, Stefan. (U. Toledo) Efecto de la 
recodificación fonémica sobre la amplitud de la 
memoria inmediata. [Effects of phonemic recoding 
upon the span of immediate memory.] Revista Latino- 
americana de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 23-33.—Studied 
the effect of phonemic recoding of bivariate figural items 
on the span of immediate memory, with the aid of a 
redundancy reducing phonemic code. In Exp. I, Ss were 
code-trained and subsequently tested on memory span 
for figural items using either natural language or 
phonemic code. S-performed encoding significantly 
raised the immediate memory span. In Exp. II, memory 
span for phonemically encoded bivariate figural infor- 
mation was higher than for either digitally encoded or 
natural language form of information. The recoding 
effect was compared with previous results on phonemic 
recoding of digital information and interpreted in terms 
of substitution of a less redundant for a more redundant 
form of information.—English abstract. 

10404. Thompson, Charles P., Hamlin, Valerie J., & 
Roenker, Daniel L. (Kansas State U.) A comment on 
the role of clustering in free recall. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1) 108— 
109.—Investigated the relationship between degree of 
categorical clustering and amount of recall within a free 
recall paradigm. Results with 60 undergraduates indicate 
that Ss demonstrating a high degree of clustering recalled 
more than Ss demonstrating a low degree of clustering. 
This finding is contrary to that of C. Puff (see PA, Vol. 
45:5544) who found no differences between the recall 
scores of high and low clusters. Methodological and 


procedural differences are discussed as possible expla- 
—Journal abstract. 


г 
total recall was арр ignificantly better the greater the 


i ith larger num! f 

Каш irs interpreted in terms of the encoding 
variability hypothesis. 

10406. bien stag 

structure a ее 

72(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 11! 

Fagin tede buen associative structure and 
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measures of organization and recall in 3 experiments 
with 599 undergraduates. In Exp. I, the number of 
sequential consistencies over free recall trials was greater 
for lists made up of chains of direct associations than 
categorized or unrelated word lists. In Exp. П, direct 
measures of the effect of free recall on associative 
structure indicated associative priming but a lack of 
correspondence between normative measures of list 
structure and organization that occurs in free recall. Exp. 
Ш reinforced these findings. Results give partial support 
to W. Bousfield, T. Cowan, and J. Steward’s (see PA, 
Vol. 38:263) preexperimental hierarchy explanation of 
clustering, and also indicate the inadequacies of this 
explanation.—Journal abstract. 

10407. Wolk, Stephen & Snelbecker, Glenn E. 
(Temple U.) Acoustical confusion, short-term mem- 
ory, and latency of recall. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 77-83.—Visually presented 
sequences of high or low acoustically confusing letters to 
32 undergraduates. Interpolated activity consisted of 
identifying high or low acoustically confusing tones 
presented aurally. 4 retention intervals were employed. 
Error scores of recall indicated a significant effect for 
“letters” and an Interpolated Activity x Retention 
Interval interaction. Latency of recall scores reflected 
significant effects for interpolated activity and retention 
interval as well as trials. The role of interitem inter- 
ference in acoustical confusions and the methodological 
implications of the use of latency scores are related to the 
data.—Journal summary. 


THINKING 


10408. Abonnenc, Michel. (U. Aix-Marseille, St. 
Jerome Center, France) Inhibition des codes et 
certitude en situation de reconnaissance. [Inhibition 
of codes and certainty in a recognition situation.] Cahiers 
de Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 13(2), 109-120.—In an exper- 
iment in which 56 female students learned nonsense 
syllables (in a 24-word list appearing in a 19:1 frequency 
band), Ss were instructed to code the syllables by 
associating them with words to which they could be 
perfectly integrated. A memory test was made by the 
recognition method. The hypotheses proposed to verify 
results maintained that forced choice recognition situ- 
ations have a conflicting character, prone to give rise to 
inhibitions, It was anticipated that the code words which 
were inhibited during the recognition, would be easily 
evoked a few min. later during a nonconflicting situa- 
tion. Moreover, if Ss were permitted to make their 
responses relative, and express their level of certainty 
the conflict involved in the situation would not be as 
great and the probability of inhibition diminished. 
Results confirmed these hypotheses.—P. Hertzberg. 

10409. Bernstein, Ira H., Pederson, Ned Ny & 
Schurman, Donald L. (U. Texas, Arlington) Intersen- 
sory versus intrasensory contingent information 
processing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Jul, Vol. 94(2), 156-161.— Tested channel-switching 
theory in an RT experiment requiring 4 undergraduates 
to respond to either visual-visual or auditory-visual pairs 
separated by various interstimulus intervals. The main 
condition required a single response to the joint 
attributes of the pair; various control conditions inves- 
tigated RT to the individual members of the pair. RT in 
the main condition was more rapid for auditory-visual 
pairs, and also in the control conditions due to the 
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greater intensity of the auditory as opposed to visual Ist 
stimulus. There was no evidence for a modality effect per 
se, contrary to channel-switching theories that assume a 
delay at input occurs with intersensory pairings. Alter- 
natives to this position, in particular a theory that 
assumes the delay occurs at output, are suggested. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10410. Clark, Herbert H. (Stanford U.) Difficulties 
people have in answering the question “Where Is 
И?” Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 265-277.—Hypothesized that 
instructions to insert an object into a display implicitly 
requires answering “Where should it be?” before 
insertion, and that the answer is easier for A than B if: A 
is Wigher/lowec than B, or A isn't as high/low as B. 
Results of the parallel response latencies of 24 under- 
graduates in Exp. I and II support both hypotheses. Exp. 
III, a variation of Exp. I with 2 groups of 12 Ss, provides 
critical counterevidence to J. Huttenlocher's imagery 
theory of reasoning (see PA, Vol. 44:13831). (26 ref.)—B. 
McLean. 

10411. Ellis, Stephen Н. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Inter- 
action of encoding and retrieval in relative age 
judgments: An extension of the “crossover” effect. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
94(3), 291-294.—Notes R. Audley and C. Wallis’s (see 
PA, Vol. 39:1139) demonstration of the “crossover 
effect in the speed of relative judgments: Ss are faster at 
choosing the brighter than the darker of 2 stimuli when 
both are relatively bright, but for 2 dark stimuli the 
choice of the darker is quicker. In an experiment with 8 
undergraduates, this finding was extended to relative age 
judgments in which Ss choose the younger or older of | 
pictured adults or children. A model to account for this 
effect is proposed which assumes that Ss encode the 
instruction at a Ist stage of processing, encode the 
stimuli at an independent 2nd stage, and compare these 
encoded representations at an independent 3rd ee 
Several related studies are discussed uo У 
support for these assumptions.—Journal abstract. 

Род, Hakes, David T. (U. Texas) Effects n 
reducing complement constructions on sonans 
comprehension. Journal of Verbal Learning & Ke a 
Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 278-286.—Performe 
experiments in each of which 40 introductory po E 
students tested the hypothesis that deletion 0 a 
optional cue to sentence structure increases come 
hension difficulty. Sentences were used that сод 
that-complement constructions where the UT 
mentizer was either present or absent. Both de. " 
used paraphrasing and phoneme monitoring f itj: 
Monitoring data for both strongly supported $ С 
pothesis; paraphrasing did so weakly for хр. 
—Journal abstract. 

10413. , Nancy W. (Ohio State U. m: EA 
Research in Vision) Categorization: A mechanis pos 
rapid information processing. Journal of EE dis 
Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 239-243—— Yode 
esized that under certain conditions Ss are able to ange 
stimuli by category immediately, without Ist Ec d 
more complete identification, and that such mE 
can produce a relative increase in the rate of р esr 
Results of an experiment with 18 undergre E pol E 
graduate student, and 1 middle-aged housew! e i ord 
the hypothesis. Ss responded to a category nx cific 
quickly when they were not required to know 0 mie Tests 
identity of symbols than when they were required- 
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for confounding effects of general physical features were 
not significant in the design used. (16 ref.)— Journal 
abstract. 
10414. Jacoby, Larry L. (lowa State U.) Context 
effects on frequency judgments of words and 
sentences. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972 
(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 255-260.— Presented a series of simple 
sentences (containing a single adjective, a noun, and a 
verb) on a study trial to 108 undergraduates. Presen- 
tation frequency of words comprising sentences was 
varied by presenting either repetitions of intact sentences 
or by recombining words from sentences for repetition in 
new sentences. Thus, modifiers (adjectives and verbs) 
accompanying repetitions of a given noun were either 
identical or different for each repetition. Following 
repetition of intact sentences, frequency judgments were 
higher when the whole sentences, rather than nouns from 
sentences, were employed as test items. Sentence fre- 
quency judgments were influenced by presentation 
frequency only when intact sentences were repeated. 
Increased spacing of intact sentence repetitions en- 
hanced performance, regardless of the type of test item. 
The effect of increased spacing on noun frequency 
judgments was reduced by repeating nouns with dif- 
ferent modifiers. Implications for a theoretical account 
of frequency discrimination are considered.—Journal 
abstract, 
10415. Katz, Stuart В. (U. Michigan) The role of 
representational information and instructional set in 
the integration of semantic ideas. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6682. 
10416. Krause, W. & Krause, B. (Humboldt U., 
Psychological Section, Berlin, E. Germany) Uber die 
Rolle denkpsychologischer Untersuchungen bel der 
utomatisierung geistiger Prozesse. [The role of 
Cognitive psychology research with the automation of 
mental processes,] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 
1783-4), 157-177.—Types of cognitive tasks which 
could possibly be automated are discussed. Such tasks 
Involve searching a set of elements for the solution to a 
given problem. For some tasks effective heuristics exist 
н harrow the searching space while other tasks 
enefit from heuristics which widen the space. In either 
fo these processes can be formalized and known results 
{om:concept learning studies suggest effective heuristics. 
fos examples, some small industrial design problems are 
Razed and algorithms for their solution discussed. 
Ussian summary)—English summary. 
Nel; Loftus, Elizabeth F. & Freedman, Jonathan 1. 
Е ag оо for Social Research, Ne Aries 
category-name freque! on 

naming an Instance of the category. Journal of Verbal 
343 ge d Verbal Behavior, 1972Jun), Vol. 116), 
um 47.— Conducted 2 experiments in which 24 under- 
ER uates were given the name of a familiar category and 
VERS to respond with a member of that category 
а by either а high- or low-frequency word (€. 
i nb ue). Exp. I indicated that speed was faster when 

3 pather than low-frequency names were used. Exp. 
| icated the effect persisted even when time taken to 
Че and identify category names was removed. Fre- 
тешу appeared to affect the speed of both steps of the 

bey Process.—Journal abstract. й 5 
Scho us. Norton, James C. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
and X Neuropsychology Lab.) Effect of set size, age, 
Proc ode of stimulus presentation on infor jon- 

essing speed. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 
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(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 1003-1010.—Presented stimuli in 
groups of 2, 4, and 8, in picture and printed word form to 
60 Ist-3rd graders. Results indicate that Ist graders are 
slower than 2nd and 3rd graders who are nearly equal. 
There is a gross shift in RT as a function of mode of 
stimulus presentation with increase in age. The Ist 
graders take much longer to identify words than pictures, 
while the reverse is true of the older groups. With regard 
to set size, a slope appears in the pictures condition in the 
older groups, while for Ist graders, a large slope occurs in 
the words condition and only a much smaller 1 for 
pictures. For the older groups, there is no increase in RT 
with larger set sizes in the words condition, and, in fact, 
the values tend to decrease. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10419. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Perceptual and judgemental bias in classification of 
word-shape displays. Acta Psychologica, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 35(6), 461-477—In Exp. I, 20 undergraduates 
classified compound stimuli formed by combining the 
words “large” or “small” with Large or Small squares 
under a normal congruence-report allocation (same 
— “Yes”, different — “No”), or under a reversed allo- 
cation (same — “No”, different > “Үез”), Under the 
normal allocation, the display large/Large was generally 
classified as “Yes” faster than small/Small or the 
incongruent displays. Under the reversed allocation, 
congruent displays were classified faster than incon- 
gruent displays, but no difference appeared between 
large/Large and small/Small. Response times were 
slower under the reversed than under the normal 
allocation. In Exp. II, 12 Ss classified the displays 
white/Large, black/Small, white/Small, and black/ 
Large, as “Yes” or “No” under allocations which 
mimicked Exp. I. In this set, where a congruence relation 
was not involved, reversal of the display-report allo- 
cation did not affect response times. However, times for 
individual displays were indicative of bias towards 
whichever display included a Large shape and was also 
assigned to the response “Yes,” Some implications for a 
general theory of congruence judgments are suggested. 


Vol. 116), 341—349.—Measured same-different RTs of a 


total of 1 female un 
3 male undergra 
digits. Pairs were prese 
nation task) an 
simple and 9 Коше, ie 
iscrimination RTs were $ 
ЁТ» to complet stimuli were longer than RTs to simple 
stimuli, (c) same RTs were faster than different RTs 
across "all conditions except simple pattern discrimina- 
tion, and (d) discrimination RTs for complex patterns 
pe than predicted. Evidence was obtained that 
the form of both patterns and digits in the 
ШОУ task was visual. Results are discussed in terms 
of encoding and comparison stra! 
абз 01 Snodgrass, Joan С. & Jarvella, Robert J. (New 
York U) Some linguistic determinants of, m 
: times. Psychonomic Science, б. 
сіаваіћсано? 0-222. Asked 20 undergraduates to 
indicate by pressing 1 of 2 keys whether or not 


tachistoscopically-presented strings of letters were words. 


TN 
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RTs were collected for actual, possible but nonoccurring, 
and impossible English word stems, and prefixed and 
suffixed versions of each stem type. Ss were slowest to 
reject possible stems, fastest to accept real stems, and 
intermediate to reject impossible stems. Affixation 
increased RT for actual and impossible words but did 
not affect RT for possible words. Results are interpreted 
within the framework of a 2-stage phonological-semantic 
processing model.—Journal abstract. 

10422. Stager, Paul & Zufelt, Karen. (York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Dual-task method in 
determining load differences. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(1), 113-115.—Notes that 
in 2 previous studies, differences in information pro- 
cessing in a complex decision task have been reported to 
depend on the training instructions. Group differences in 
the susceptibility to processing overload and the use of 
task redundancy have been specified. In an attempt to 
evaluate the observed differences in a dual-task situa- 
tion, 20 male undergraduates were required to perform 
the complex decision task and a keeping-track task 
concurrently. It was hypothesized that performance on 
the subsidiary keeping-track task would be an inverse 
function of the instructions-induced load of the decision 
task. Significant differences between groups were ob- 
tained on the decision task, but there were no differences 
in subsidiary task performance. The limited capacity 
model and the value of assessing apparent differences in 
processing or task load by means of a dual-task situation 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10423. Stimbert, Vaughn Е. (U. Tennessee, Child 
Development Center, Memphis) Response latencies in 
delayed matching-to-sample as a function of delay 
interval and social condition. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 211-213—110 undergraduates 
given delayed matching problems were allowed to 
control the duration of looking at both sample and 
comparison stimuli. Response latencies were recorded as 
a function of delay interval and social condition. 
Latencies to sample stimuli were consistently longer than 
to comparison stimuli and were an increasing monotonic 
function of delay interval. Errors were inversely related 
to duration of the delay interval. The opportunity to 
Observe another S complete the matching program 
decreased both sample and match response latencies. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10424. Taplin, John E. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 


Reasoning with conditional sentences. Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 197\(Sun), Vol. 10(3). 
219-225.—Investigated the nature of the truth function 
when reasoning with conditional sentences. 56 naive 
undergraduates evaluated the truth of 4 deductive 
arguments. Results of response analysis indicate that 
only 44.7% of Ss consistently assessed the validity of 
these arguments in a truth-functional manner. Of these 
Ss, the majority appeared to utilize a truth function 
which was the same as that for a biconditional in 
propositional calculus. Only 2 Ss consistently produced 
responses which would be logically predicted for the 
conditional. This finding is similar to previous findings 
with children in Piaget’s concrete operational period. 
—Journal abstract. 

10425. Vernon, P. E. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Analysis of cognitive ability. British Medical Bulletin, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 222-226.—Describes Spearman's 
2-factor and Thurstone’s multiple factor theories on the 
structure of cognitive ability. P. Vernon’s (see PA, Vol. 
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35:4866) factor theory of reasoning and verbal factors, 
fluency and divergent thinking, and spatial and practical 
factors of cognitive ability is described. Other models of 
cognitive abilities including that of J. Guilford, typolo- 
gies such as those of Jung, and studies on cognitive 
“styles” are noted and discussed. It is suggested that such 
terms as “style” and “control” may not be different than 
“factor.” (38 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

10426. Weber, Robert J. & Kelley, Joe. (Oklahoma 
State U.) Aspects of visual and acoustic imagery. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 121-122. 
—Assessed rates of processing imagined letters for visual 
and acoustic properties with 20 undergraduates as Ss. 
The most rapid imaginal conditions show that letters of 
an alphabetic list were processed at almost 2/sec for both 
visual and acoustic properties. Indirect evidence is 
presented to show that implicit verbal control of letter 
sequencing may be involved for both visual and acoustic 
imagination when processing alphabetic lists, thus 
revealing a link between visual and verbal coding. 
—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


10427. Davies, D. R., Shackleton, V. J., & Lang, 
Lesley. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science & Technology, 
Cardiff) The effects of complexity and uncertainty 
upon performance at a problem-solving task. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 193-194.—3 
groups of 10 college students performed a self-paced 
problem-solving task involving 4 levels of complexity. 
For Group 1 problems were presented in increasing 
order of complexity, for Group 2 in decreasing order, 
and for Group 3 in apparently random order. Ss ы 
aware of the method of presentation and were also aske 
to rate their feelings towards the task on 6 7-point scales 
during the task. Results show that solution times were 
significantly faster in Group 3, and there was à 
nonsignificant tendency for Ss in this group to have 
lower boredom scores. Results are interpreted as pro; 
viding some support for the effects of “uncertainty 
upon efficiency and task involvement —Journal a . 

10428. Dominowski, Roger L. & Jenrick, Regina. (O 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Effects of hints and т 
polated activity on solution of an insight prob! 338. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 335- (N 
—Conducted 2 experiments with undergraduate tè 
= 141) to determine the effects of hints and interpo 2 Sk 
activity on Ss’ behavior in trying to solve the legum 
problem. Results indicate that the "ceiling hint um 
more effective in facilitating solution than the Cd 
hint" but that interpolated activity alone was ine ui 
In both experiments, Ss achieving low scores on iue di 
solving responded to a hint more rapidly when 1t V^ 
given during continuous work compared to DET 
hint after a period of interpolated activity; їп COD after 
high scorers responded more rapidly to a hint avei osi- 
interpolated activity. The conditions under un Emm 
tive effects of interpolated activity might be expec 
discussed.—Journal abstract. PX keley) 

10429. Marshall, Richard L. (U. California, Веке 
Self-generated complexity, cognitive abili n in 
strategies as determiners of clue utiliza! al 
problem solving. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 

Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7346. 

106030. тойан: John. C. (U. Michigan) An ers 

of behavior in the Hobbits-Orcs problem. Disse" 
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dies International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6702- 
103. 
10431. Wason, P. C. (University Coll. U. London, 
Psycholinguistics Research Unit, England) Problem 
solving and reasoning. British Medical Bulletin, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 206 210.—Deseribes 2 projects study- 
ing the mechanisms involved in problems for which Ss 
rapidly arrive at incorrect, but specious, solutions. In the 
Ist_ project, the problem was a model of inductive 
thinking: the E asked the $ to discover the simple 
relational rule governing the sequence 2, 4, 6. In the 2nd 
project, processes involved in deductive thinking were 
examined. In both studies, Ss tended to form beliefs 
about the rules and logic involved which were resistant 
to change because they had unconsciously supplied all 
the supporting evidence. Results illustrate cognitive 
malfunctioning analogous to some types of pathological 
ideation. (20 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

10432. White, Raymond M. (Miami U.) Relationship 
9g performance in concept identification problems 
e type of pretraining problem and response-con- 

ngent postfeedback intervals. Journal of Experi- 
penal Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 94(2), 132-140,—Con- 
ducted a study to determine whether pretraining Sys- 
ашхаду affects problem-solving behavior. 128 un- 
ае were given either unsystematic pretraining, 
ae systematic problem defined by а conjunction of 
АШ, attributes in Exp. I (n = 48) or by an affir- 
UA rule in Exp. II (n = 80). АП Ss were transferred 
m of 4 conditions in which they were required to solve 
а дорой test problem similar to pretraining. The 4 
eond itions were defined by the length of ITI which was 
(RCPFI pagent on the correctness of S's response 
RCPFI ). Exp. I and II showed significant effects due to 
uon ог both experiments ordered paired compar- 
erm dicated that performance varied as a function of 
in ning and RCPFI, and contrasts between long and 
"m intervals after correct and incorrect responses 
ggested a similar combined effect.—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


.10433. Baird, John C. Graf, Virgil, & Degerman, 
ou . (Dartmouth Coll.) People planning by а fixed 
ol. о. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), 
determi (3), 799-806.—Describes a new method for 
relat a ing a person’s conception of complex stimuli. In 
views 5 experiments, 65 undergraduates expressed their 
Pd ideal organisms by distributing à fixed resource 
hi hypothetical properties of the ideal. Results Wer? 
Py eg lending weight to the reliability and 
imene 9f the approach: Cluster analysis and multi- 
ee scaling were used to group the properties in 
Doseny оь, while the mean amount allocated to а 

Чез мав. represented in the 3rd dimension. 

е ү sonal plot was constructed for each of 4 ideals: 
on а оваа on earth, а member of the only species 
башы ^P OrBAniM. BOMe, ШОШ space, and an 
Journal E to earth from outer space. (15 ref.) 

ract. 
e enc Dempsey, Thomas К. (U. Louisville) Attrib- 
jc coding and rule-learning aspects of sche- 
байы. сері formation. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
|, 1972un), Vol. 32(12-B), 7337. 
(State 5. rippin, Pauline C. & О cht, Fred W. 
Indepenc New York, Albany) Relationship of field 
ndence and dogmatism with an hierarchical- 
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ly arranged concept learning task. Perc tual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 905 986. -Administered the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, an Embedded Figures Test, 
and a modification of the E. Heidbreder conceptual 
learning task to 23 undergraduates. A multiple regression 
analysis tested the influence of field independence, 
dogmatism, and their interaction with the Ist trial on 
which S identified every instance of a general concept 
serving as the criterion. It was predicted that: (a) object 
concepts would be easier than design concepts and these 
would be easier than number concepts; (b) field- 
independent Ss would experience less difficulty with the 
design and number concepts; and (c) field-independent 
Ss who were also open-minded would require fewer trials 
for all concepts, whereas field-dependent closed-minded 
Ss would experience the greatest difficulty with. all 
concepts. Results support the hypotheses differentially 
for object, design, and number concepts.—Journal 
abstract. 

10436. Landon, Philip B. (Rutgers State U.) Moti- 
vational arousal, task complexity and experimenter 
bias. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7344. 

10437. Lane, Sam H. & Evans, Selby H. (Cleveland 
State U.) Some aspects of Individual differences in 

formation. U.S. Army Human 


schematic concept ! 
Engineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1972 
(Mar), No. 9-72, 30 p.—Presents a series of studies on 


individual differences in schematic concept formation 
(SCF). The Ist 2 studies with 354 and 79 undergraduates, 


spectively, were concerned primarily with task devel- 
pas 1 task which required the S to distinguish 
pattern from noise demonstrated relatively clear indi- 
vidual differences in learning. The remaining 3 studies 
sought to explore the potential relationship between SCF 
formance and the traditional individual differences 
variables of personality, intelligence, and race. Ss were 
54 undergraduates, 3 middle-class suburban 6th 
graders, and 23 black lower socioeconomic class 6th 
graders. With regard to personality, no relationship was 
found between SCF performance and performance on 
Witkin’s Embedded Figures Test. Consistent with pre- 
vious work, SCF performance was moderately related to 
of classroom performance (IQ and 

classroom behavior, 


ersion of information due to the 
tional states. Emotional rigidity 
non which occurs when an 
certain emotion shows à 
j i tion. 
to permanent reaction with that emotion, 
ао of the varying emotion prose ш, 
f rigidity is in all proba ility cause 
D pheno T а S a ducing stimuli, and 
ther the given individual actually 
emotion, and what that mu 
non described did not appear in all indivi uals 
p estigated and the more or less marked tendency to its 
occurrence is probably conditioned by certain person- 


— A 


influence of strong emo! 
at phenome 
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ality traits. (Russian summary) (18 ref.)—English sum- 


mary. 
10439. Matthews, Leroy. (Idaho State U.) Subject- 
determined postfeedback interval in audi con- 
cept identification. Psychonomic Science, 197X(Feb), 
Vol. 26(4), 193-194.—Studied the relative extent to 
which 2 groups of 22 undergraduates engaged in 
information processing during acquisition, through 
manipulation of postfeedback intervals (PFIs) In a 
2-category 3-dimensional concept learning task, a free- 
choice PFI was allowed in | group, while another 
received a mandatory 2-sec PFl. No differences in 
performance were observed. When PFI latencies were 
analyzed, all decreased on successive trials, were longer 
following errors than following correct classifications, 
and longer for the more-difficult-to-learn dimension. 
Data are interpreted as supporting the hypothesis that 
information processing followed both correct and incor- 
rect classifications.—Journal abstract. 

10440. O'Hara, John W. (Ohio State U.) Dimen- 
sional interaction and its effect on salience in 
concept identification. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6692. 

10441. Robinson, Susan M. (Ohio U.) Effect of 
Instructions, sex of experimenter, and sex of subject 
on the use of strategies in a attainment 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 


10442. Ruskin, Alan B. (Stanford U.) A theory of 
complex concept learning. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7351-7352. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
94(3), 321-325.— Discusses the concept identification 
study of R. Haygood, T. Harbert, and J. Omlor (see PA, 
Vol. 44:4549) which demonstrated improved perform- 


үш also showed that 
е а y variabilit h 

high-frequency irrelevant attributes were also de. 
was designed to 
х оп: (а itive- 
focus strategy, and (b) higher relevant ае. 
under higher variability. The number of trials required 


White, Raymond M. (Miami U.) Effects of 
some pretraining variables on identifica- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
94(2), 198-205.—Investigated effects of type and amount 
of pretraining on performance with 4 response-contin- 
gent postfeedback intervals (RCPFIs). !/ of the 128 
undergraduates were given a systematic pretraining 
problem, and the others were given an unsystematic 
problem containing no rule-defining solution. RCPFI 
conditions were generated by taking all combinations of 
intervals of suboptimal (1-ѕес) and optimal (15-sec) 
length after correct and incorrect responses. Results 
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indicate that a performance-ordering predicted by 
all-trials learning models was consistent with data from 
all conditions except where S received a large number of 
trials on a systematic problem. Predictions of error- 
trial-only learning models were consistent with all 
conditions of the experiment except where S received 
many trials on an unsystematic problem. Analyses of 
resolution data also showed differential effects as a 
unction of amount and type of pretraining—Journal 
abstract. 

10445. White, Raymond M. & Schmidt, Stephen W. 
(Miami U.) Preresponse intervals versus postinfor- 
mative feedback intervals in concept identification. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
94(3), 350-352.— Tested the generality and reliability of 
W. Roweton and G. Davis's (see PA, Vol. 43:4805) 
finding that extended preresponse (PR) intervals, the 
time between stimulus offset and S's response, facili- 
tated performance on concept problems, while postinfor- 
mative feedback (PIF) intervals did not. In Exp. I with 
90 undergraduates, 3 PR intervals of 0-, 10-, or I5-sec 
duration were factorially combined with 3 PIF intervals 
of identical duration. In Exp. П with 36 Ss, 3 PR 
intervals of 0-, 10-, or 20-sec duration were factorially 
combined with 2 levels of problem complexity. Repeated 
measurements were taken over 3 PIF intervals of 0-, 10-, 
or 20-зес duration. Results of both experiments show 
only PIF intervals to be significant sources of ЯШ ША 
Mean trends appear to indicate that ео : 
intervals interfere with performance, if anything.—Jour 
nal abstract. 

10446. Wing, Hilda. (Johns Hopkins U.) Conceptual 
learning and generalization. Dissertation Abstra 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7357. пр 

10447. Woolley, Е. Ross & Tennyson, Коһе ‘ash 
(Brigham Young U., Div. of Communication me 
Conceptual model of classification Бола е ia 
cational Technology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 12(4), M m 
amines some methods for describing concept Eid) 
instruction, and introduces a precise concept eed 
model is presented in relationship to the concept verge: 
outcomes of (a) correct classification; and (b) pi im 
eralization, undergeneralization, and miscónoe p о 
3 learning problems which prevent correct classi 
—Journal summary. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR — 
nj 

10448. Cvetkovich, George. (Western ME eet s 
If a 

ed for ы 


30 female ипдегртас 


another person by 40 male and person 


uates. Results show that when self and the other 
were the same sex (a) no significant di iit 
between bets selected for self and other, For mixed-sex 
selected more risky bets than did females. X risky bets 
pairs, both males and females selected d 
for others than for self.—Journal Tug Donna M. 
10449. Klapp, Stuart T. & a: Jlicit speech 
(California State Coll., Hayward) Does ітр iC опвепве 
in same-different decisions extend 19 изу) Vol 
forms? Perception & Psychophysics, 197^. 75 utes 
11(5), 363-364.—In a RT paradigm, 16 unde 
learned to associate 1- or 2-syllable wor 
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form stimuli. After extensive overlearning, Ss were 
transferred to a same-different decision task involving 
these nonsense forms. Latencies were independent of 
number of syllables in the learned response, showing that 
Ss did not use the responses to mediate their same- 
different decisions, in contrast to apparent implicit 
pronunciation for decisions involving printed words and 
numbers.—Journal abstract. 

10450. Messick, David M. & Campos, Francis Т. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Training and conservatism 
in subjective probability revision. Journal of Exper- 
imental Psychology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 94(3), 335-337. 
—The consistent presence of conservatism in subjective 
probability revision has led to a reexamination of 
Bayesian information processing as ап appropriate 
descriptive model. The proposal that Ss act on the basis 
of observed outcomes was tested by giving 45 under- 
graduates no training or training in the sampling (S) or 
posterior probability (PP) distributions. Conservatism 
was reduced by PP training, but no more than by S 
training. It is concluded that either parallel techniques 
for processing the 2 sorts of data exist, or Ss in both 
Broups organized and stored the information in equiv- 
alent forms.—Journal abstract. 

10451. Petzold, P. (Technical Coll., Section of Social 
Administration & Organizational Science, Karl-Marx- 
Stadt, E. Germany) Über Charakteristiken von 
Wahlreatklonsexperimenten. [On characteristics of 
choice experiments.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, 
Vol. 178(3-4), 178-202.—Proposes a general mathemat- 
ical framework for the discussion of choice experiments. 
Choice experiments are classified according to the type 
of mathematical theory relating the stimulus and 
Tesponse dimensions, The types of relations are psy- 
chometric function, operating characteristic, quotient 
Operating characteristic, criterion operating character- 
istic, and difference operating characteristic. These kinds 
9f theories are evaluated with respect to 2 criteria: ease 
of parameter estimation and identification of theory and 
Parameters with psychological processes. (Russian sum- 
Maty)—English summary. - 

10452. Staël von Holstein, Carl A. (Economic Re- 
Search Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Two techniques for 
assessment of subjective probability distributions: 
nm experimental study. Acta Psychologica, 1971(Dec), 

Ol. 35(6), 478-494. Asked 10 business administration 
pudents to assess their subjective probability distri- 
utions for unknown parameters of Bernoulli processes. 
‚ е processes were generated by random devices (e.g. 
"regular dice). The assessments were based on 2 
techniques: the median and quartiles of the distributions, 
the impact of 4 hypothetical samples. The resulting 2 
Sets of distributions were studied. Results show sub- 
сата differences between the distributions which 
ied as the experiment progressed.—Journal ab- 

10453. Yates, Jacques Е. (О. Michigan) Foundations 
T Individual tino peteret and their differences. 
gonertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 

(11-B), 6632. 
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о 0494. Bele i f Psychophys- 
: gaud, J. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophy: 

vor’ France) Exploration pharmacologique des 

5 optiques par l'électrorétinogramme (E.R.G.) et 
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le potentiel évoqué visuel (P.E.V.). [Pharmacological 
explorations of the optic process by the electroretino- 
gram (ERG) and the visual [optic| evoked potential 
(PEV).] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 
473-479 —Reports a series of experiments on animal 
responses to time and space variations in electrical 
events appearing at the same time as luminous stimu- 
lation to different levels of the optic process. Physio- 
logical responses to variations in luminous stimuli and 
responses to similar stimuli after administration of 
different drugs were studied. Global response of retina to 
stimuli by ERG was registered; however, PEV furnished 
more specific data. Results verify analyses made by 
different researchers with respect to primary biphasic 
wave. Some doubt is expressed as to the origin of 
postprimary waves, or waves of function, on which 
adaptation to light seems to play a role and which must 
be ue to pharmacological activity. (15 ref.)—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

10455. Bell, Robert W. & Rolsten, Carolyn. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Developmental effects of variable popu- 
lation density and dietary protein sufficiency upon 
morphology, neurochemistry, and behavior in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 149- 
150.—Housed 174 male Wistar rats in groups of 2, 16, or 
30 from 21-48 days of age. Each housing condition was 
factorially combined with 1 of 3 levels of dietary protein: 
5, 15, or 25%. Body, brain, adrenal, and pituitary weight, 
as well as brain protein concentration, varied directly 
with protein level in the diet. Indices of neurotransmitter 
activity and nucleic acid concentrations were not 
differentially affected. The major effect of differential 
population density was associated with the combination 
of largest group size (30) and protein-enriched diet (25%). 
The large group size tended to minimize the effects of the 
protein-enriched diet, and also produced an increased 
responsiveness to extrinsic stress, as measured in the 

field—Journal abstract. 

ОР 456. Blaylock, Barbara. (1704 Parkhaven Dr., 
Champaign, Ill) Some antecedents of directional 
fractionation: Effects of “intake-rejection, verbal- 
ization requirements, and threat of shock on heart 
rate and skin conductance. Psychophysiology, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 40-52.—Investigated variables related to 
directional fractionation of autonomic response. Heart 
rate (HR) and skin conductance (SC) were recorded 
from 89 male introductory psychology students who 
either attended to flashing lights or worked a subtraction 
problem under threat-of-shock or no-shock conditions. 
Effects of instructions to verbalize later were also 
investigated. While significant differences were dem- 
onstrated consistent with directional fractionation hy- 
othesis, instructions to verbalize later affected neither 
HR nor SC. Threat of shock significantly elevated HR 
during the task only for Ss attending to flashing lights. 
However, it significantly raised HR and SC Jevels 
immediately after instructions (and preceding the E 

when combined with instructions for subtraction. ( 

‘nal abstract. 
ref) T. Chapman, Robert M. & Chapman, John A, 
Research Foundation of Bethesda, Md.) The 
di system for the 
Genaral Automa d о ыо ol айа in physi- 
is and acqui 

aaraa о Behavior ea jid т z 
Е. E. E e ciet is well worth its 
Шейше in briefer turn-around times, and in inter- 
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acting with the data at the analytic as well as experi- 
mental level. Its use is described in studying the 
relationship of the physiological to sensory and cognitive 
processes; to control, collect, and analyze data; and to 
make theoretical calculations.—B. McLean. 

10458. DeMarchi, G. W. & Tong, J. E. (Birbeck Coll., 
U. London, England) Menstrual, diurnal, and acti- 
vation effects on the resolution of temporally paired 
flashes. Psychophysiology, 1972(May), Vol. 9(3), 362- 
367—Tested 20 normal nulliparous female nursing 
students for discrimination of paired flashes in the 
mornings and evenings of 3 days during the menstrual 
Cycle, under both resting and activation conditions. 
Threshold for fusion was highest at the premenstrual 
point and in the evening. A signal detection analysis 
indicates that threshold change resulted from a change in 
criterion placement and not in sensory sensitivity as 
required by a biological clock hypothesis. No inter- 
actions were apparent for the 3 arousal variables. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10459. Friedman, David. The effects of stimulus 
uncertainty on the pupillary dilation response and 
the vertex evoked potential in man. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6678. 

10460. Gottesmann, Cl. (U. Nice, Lab. of Psycho- 
physiology, France) La psychophysiologie du som- 
meil. i e psychophysiology of sleep.] Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 520-528.—Re- 
views studies which combine the physical and psychic 
aspects of sleep. Studies discussed are those which 
concern: (a) recent origins of study of sleeping behavior, 
(b) central and peripheral activities of different phases of 
sleep, and (c) the nervous mechanism activated in 2 
phases of sleep. The interrelationship of psychophysi- 
ology, neurophysiology, electrophysiology, biochemistry, 
and anatomy is discussed in support of a synthesis of the 
psychic and physical nature of human behavior, espe- 
cially as manifested in a study of sleep. (45 ref.)—Z. М. 
Cantwell. 

10461. Greenstein, Stuart & Glick, Stanley D. Beth 
Israel Medical Center, Bernstein jv New York, NY) 
A simple procedure for making stereotaxic lesions 
in the mouse. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
8(4), 781-782.—Describes a simple device for making 
stereotaxic brain lesions or administering electrical brain 
stimulation in the mouse, without placing the mouse in a 
stereotaxic apparatus. The entire operative procedure 
takes approximately 1 min.—Journal abstract. 

10462. Guillaume, R. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psycho- 
physiology, France) Analyse de la fatigue à l'aide du 
test de nage d'endurance. [Analysis of fatigue using a 
test of swimming endurance.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 531—542.— Reviews psycho. 
physiological studies of fatigue in animals which make 
use of a swimming test to measure endurance, It is noted 
that these studies are particularly representative of 
psychophysiology. Swimming involves complex inter- 
actions of the muscular system and CNS. Interpretation 

of results with respect to fatigue involves considerations 
of motivation, emotion, conditioning, work, and sensory 
perceptions.—Z. М. Cantwell. 

10463. Hanford, Jean M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Patterns of variables involved in differing outcomes 
of pregnancy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6618. 

10464. Klein, Stephen B. (Old Dominion U.) Adre- 
nal-pituitary influence in reactivation of avoidance- 
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learning memory in the rat after intermediate inter- 
vals. pe of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 341-359.—Investigated the role of 
the adrenal-pituitary system in the retrieval of the 
memory of a previously acquired avoidance response in 
6 experiments with albino Sprague-Dawley rats. Rein- 
statement of the avoidance-learning memory occurred at 
the intermediate retention interval test when either water 
stress, lateral anterior hypothalamic stimulation, or 
direct implantation of ACTH into the lateral anterior 
hypothalamus preceded the 2'/-hr test. These exper- 
imental treatments enabled the S to respond according to 
prior avoidance training at the intermediate interval 
retention test. It is concluded that ACTH is capable of 
facilitating the retrieval of the memory of prior avoid- 
ance training. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10465. Lambert, Jean F. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psycho- 
physiology, France) De la signification biologique du 
sommeil: [The biological significance of sleep.] Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 543-569. 
— Discusses the concept that sleep is a direct part of the 
biological process of adaptation, and that its role in that 
process is essential. The discussion is organized around 
these points: (a) a review of major conceptions of sleep 
and dreaming from early philosophical orientations to 
the present, reflecting the evolution of scientific knowl- 
edge; (b) the role of sleep in the economy of the adult 
organism; (c) information theory and dreaming, cyber- 
netic analysis of the cerebral function of dreaming; and 
(d) the rapport which unites sleep and work. (87 ref.)—Z. 
M. Cantwell. 

10466. Lewis, Donald J. & Bregman, Norman J. (U. 
Southern California) The cholinergic system, amne- 
sla and memory. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 8(3), 511-514.—Attempted to manipulate memory 
through the cholinergic system in 3 experiments US 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats (N = 140). А! fol 
learned а single-trial passive avoidance response ae 
lowed immediately by ECS or sham ECS. In the ny 
neostigmine was used to rule out the possibility 
effects could be due to peripheral response mechani 
In the 2nd, physostigmine was administered either "m 
24 hr. or 7 days after ECS. Physostigmine had ds e 
on the ECS-produced amnesia, but when adminis E 
alone, 24 hr. following learning, it produced a PES 
amnesia. In. the 3rd experiment, scopolamine pu 
administered prior to learning and ECS. No ди ve 
was detected. All tests were conducted 24 hr. follo dm 
injection. When the effects of the drugs were dup ; 
at the time of test, no effect was noted. The pde 
suggests that previous effects, found with соо 
drug effects still present, are not relatively ШЕ 
and therefore not оп memory.—Journal RET u. 

10467. Lykken, D. T., Macindoe, I, & Tellegen x 
Minnesota, Psychiatry Research Unit) RISO ol 
Autonomic response to shock as a func LA 
Predictability in time and locus. Psychopy "rr 
1972(May), Vol. 9(3), 318-333. Used signals to патр 
ulate ability to predict when and where 48 painful SP 
would be received. 2 groups of 24 male undergr ditions: 
received 12 shocks in each of 4 predictability "SO Welt 
Heart rate (HR) and palmar skin conductance Cia to 
monitored throughout. Both HR and SC E US 
Shock were consistently reduced when yt locus ha 
preceded by a warning signal; predictability ff с on SC 
no effect on HR response and a weak el sido 
response. More anxious Ss showed greater posts! 
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acceleration under all conditions; less anxious Ss showed 
greater anticipatory HR. In a separate experiment, 9 Ss 
in whom the later components of vertex average evoked 
response increased systematically with shock intensity, 
showed a decrease when shock was made predictable in 
time.—Journal abstract. 
10468. Marjerrison, G., Boulton, A. A., & Rajput, A. 
H. (U. Hosp., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada) EEG 
and urinary non-catecholic amine changes during 
Гера агару of "MOS e Diseases of 
е Nervous. System, 2(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 164-169. 
—Made EEG studies on 40 cases of parkinsonism during 
a base line pretreatment phase with withdrawal of other 
ршн. agents, and repeated when 3 mo. of 
-dopa therapy had been completed. Base line EEGs of 
slow frequencies with little alpha activity and poor 
organization were considerably changed, with L-dopa 
therapy, towards normalization of wave content, better 
AA vs markedly increased alpha content. 
egrate measures of amplitude and signal 
variability also significantly changed in the direction of 
lower mean amplitud di : d modulation of thi 
[ es and increased mi lation of the 
aiak Correlational analysis indicated significant rela- 
dpt between rated clinical change (specifically 
duo and the integrated EEG changes. Findings are 
bred in relation to changes occurring in urinary 
A uiua ied aer excretion during dopa ther- 
; absence of change in urinary unconjugated try- 
радше, and new neurochemical findings regarding ће 
“у о dopamine (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 
0469. McLean, Jack Н. & Coleman, William P. 
Оа State U., New Orleans) Temperature vari- 
Een zung the estrous cycle: Active vs 
180 шолор Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 179- 
QUT ee eed ry behavioral thermoregia ey the- 
dS YI In female Long-Evans hooded rats 
ud into 2 groups, | active (unrestricted) and another 
КОШ; Testricted in muscular activity. Colonic tem- 
ЧА and vaginal smears were taken daily to 
SDN. pody temperature throughout 1 natural 
restricted к; e. Body temperatures for the active and 
the estr groups were about the same for all phases о 
the Pict cycle except early estrus. During this phase 
pete поа group, as predicted, demonstrated а much 
EUN КоВ re than did the active group. It 
sized that the increase in running activity 
n 
Зару, recorded during estrus is a temperature control 
eae rather than an indicant of increased drive. 
ee азир m 
R . Placidi, Gian F., Masuoka, David T. e, 
bee w. (U. Pisa, Psychiatry Clinic, Italy) Distri- 
autoradi [^C]amphetamine in mouse brain: An 
380) sone hae? study. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 
Matogra 1,05... Autoradiography and thin-layer chro- 
chiefly F y revealed that radioactivity in the brain 15 
E A unchanged amphetamine. The highest 
© pun eee in ш СЕН cortex, kippoon oTe 
Тер um, and basal ganglia, The possible 
Amph ee of this localization to the site of action of 
nerve te Mine and the distribution of catecholamine 
i 1 Oe discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal SAND 
Zmitia ` artermain, David; McEwen, Bruce S., 
Miba Efrain C. (New York U. Medical School, 
owing a esearch Lab.) Recovery of memory fol- 
Стра атпезіа in the rat and mouse, Journal of 
793) оце & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
d 370— Conducted 6 experiments with male 
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Holtzman rats (n — 84) and male C57BL/6J strain mice 
(n = 278). Memory of l-trial passive avoidance was 
disrupted by ECS or a protein synthesis inhibitor, 
cycloheximide. Results indicate that (a) reexposure of the 
amnesic S to the training apparatus was sufficient to 
initiate recovery, (b) a reminder shock catalyzed the rate 
of recovery of memory only when presented before or 
after reexposure to the training apparatus, (c) the 
recovered memory was as durable as the memory 
observed in Ss never treated with the amnesic agents, 
and (d). cycloheximide attenuated the recovery of 
memory in mice made amnesic by the same agent. This 
attenuation applied to memory recovered by reexposure 
to the apparatus alone or in combination with reminder 
shock given before or after the initial retention test. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10472. Samanin, R. & Bernasconi, S. (Research Inst. 
of Pharmacology, Milan, Italy) Effects of intraven- 
tricularly injected 6-OH dopamine or midbrain raphe 
lesion on morphine analgesia in rats. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2), 175-182.—Used both the 
hot-plate and the tail-compression technique to measure 
morphine analgesia in female Sprague-Dawley rats 
pretreated with 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA). Results 
show that (a) an intraventricular injection of 250 pg. 
6-OHDA, which produced a marked decrease of brain 
noradrenaline and dopamine, strongly potentiated the 
analgesic effect of 7.5 or 10 mg/kg morphine; (b) the 
lesion of midbrain raphe, which lowers forebrain 
serotonin, antagonized morphine analgesia; and (с) 
5-hydroxytryptophan restored serotonin levels and the 
analgesic effect of morphine in midbrain raphe-lesioned 
Ss. The role of brain serotonin and catecholamines on 
morphine analgesia is discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal 


10473. Schmidt, D. E., Speth, R. C., Welsch, F, & 
J. (Tennessee Neuropsychiatric Inst., 
Nashville) The use of microwave radiation in the 
d Icholine in the rat brain. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 38(2), 377-389.—Sacrificing rats by 
radiation, coupled with pyrolysis-gas chro- 
acetylcholine, was found to 


permit a more accurate and convenient determination of 
choline in brain areas. A table of 


comparison of levels of acetylcholine in rat brain 
obtained by other methods is given. 
reilowski. 

4 “10474. Slangen, J. L. & Weijnen, J. A. (U. Utrecht, 
Rudolf Magnus Inst. for Pharmacology, Netherlands) 
The reinforcing effect of electrical stimulation of the 
tongue in thirsty rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 565-568.—Found that 8 thirsty male 
Wistar rats repeatedly closed the electric circuit of a 

their tongue in the absence of water. 


drinkometer with r а 
thesis that electrical stimulation of the tongue 


hypo! о 
ТБ ого properties was tested with 5 male and 3 
female Ss. Results indicate that persistent licking by a 
thirsty rat is dependent on a current as low as 1 


—Journal abstract. 
E е айас, А., van Steenkiste, J. N., & van 

J. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophysiology, 
herches expérimentales sur les liaisons 


iai between the central nervous system and immu- 
E acquisitions in the rat.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 643-651.—Studied the par- 
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ticipation of the higher nervous structures in the 
acquisition of immunity in 2'/4 mo. old rats. The 
neuroendocrine regulation of the acquisition of immu- 
nity was analyzed with and without the administration of 
chronic psychological aggression and with and without 
pharmacological contributions (introduction of niala- 
mide, amphetamine, dihydroergotamine, chloropro- 
mazine, sulfate of atropine, prostigmine, and reserpine). 
It is concluded that: (a) The Ist intervention of the CNS 
in the acquisition of immunization is at the level of the 
adrenergic mechanisms. (b) The introduction of chronic 
psychological aggression (a prolonged emotional dis- 
turbance or insecurity) weakens the natural defenses of 
the organism and alters the acquisition of immunization. 
And (c) the drugs vary in protection provided against 
effects of chronic aggression. (39 ref.}—Z. M. Cantwell. 

10476. Soulairac, A., van Steenkiste, J., & van 
Steenkiste, J. N. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophysiology, 
France) Recherches expérimentales sur les régu- 
lations nerveuses centrales du comportement d'ap- 
pétence alcoolique chez le rat Wistar. [Experimental 
research on the central nervous regulations of the craving 
for alcohol in the Wistar rat.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 652-658.— Tested the hy- 
pothesis that some neuropharmacological or psycho- 
logical modifications will alter animals' craving for 
alcohol. Alcohol apparently functions as a stimulant for 
animals, an "euphorique", and a tranquilizer. Rats 
placed in a choice situation, water and alcohol vs. water, 
will vary their intake of the former as the experimental 
situation is varied to (a) increase psychological stress or 
(b) vary chemical balance by administration of certain 
drugs. Effects of the following on Ss' intake of alcohol 
and water vs. water were studied: chronic psychological 
aggression, d- amphetamine, fenfluramine, nianamine, 
aggression and d- amphetamine, aggression and niala- 
mide, chlorpromazine, dihydroergotamine(DHE), ag- 
gression and chlorpromazine, DHE and d- ampheta- 
mine, DHE and aggression, DHE and d- amphetamine 
and aggression. Craving for alcohol in the rat is 
concluded to be a behavior independent of total caloric 
regulations, dependent on central nervous regulations, 
The central nervous structures are alerted by adrenergic 
regulations, and responses are channeled by cholinergic 
regulations. (29 ref.)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

10477. Valat, М. (U. Paris, Faculty of Sciences, 
France) Afférences proprioceptives et vigilances. 
[Proprioceptive afferences and vigilance.] Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 678-681.—Dis- 
cusses the concept that proprioceptive influxes and 
resulting motor adjustments to external stimuli are 
particularly important in the regulation of vigilance. The 
data indicates that the density of reticular neurons 
influenced by proprioceptive messages is weak. It is 
suggested that certain experimental techniques would 
identify the role of those afferences in vigilance, Recent 
research seems to indicate that afferences may intervene 
in more elaborate functions than in control of muscular 
as n Cenel 

‚ Van-Toller, С. & Tarpy, Roger M. (U. 
Durham, England) Effect of cold sitas on fhe 
Performance of immunosympathectomized mice. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 515— 
517.—Analyzed the effects of confinement for a 2-hr 
period at 3.5 or 22.5? C upon a shock escape-avoidance 
task in an alley. 12 male immunosympathectomized and 
12 littermate control mice served as Ss. Confinement at 
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3.5° C produced significantly slower running speeds for 
the immunosympathectomized Ss only. Results question 
previous generalizations concerning the role of the 
peripheral sympathetic nervous system in aversively 
motivated behavior. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10479. Virel, André. (U. Paris, Faculty of Sciences, 
France) Approches psychophysiologiques de 
l'imagerie mentale. [Psychophysiological approaches to 
mental imagery.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 
24(9—11), 682-692.— Discusses psychophysiological stud- 
ies related to mental imagery for the purpose of 
providing a base for the study of consciousness states 
and to develop differential definitions of vigilance and 
consciousness. Studies were grouped under 3 themes: (a) 
EEG measurements of an S during an experiment, (b) 
mental imagery under artificially provoked alpha 
rhythm, and (c) mental imagery under the action of LSD. 
General conclusions are: (a) Recent studies indicate that 
clinical and therapeutic effects of lysergamides are due 
to a destructuring of body systems. (b) А sufficient body 
of literature is now available making it possible to detail 
elements and determine factors of mental imagery. (0) 
EEG of mental imagery sheds new light on physiologica 
concomitants of consciousness and vigilance. (d) | 
systematic study of the role of alpha rhythm is neede ; 
And (e) it is important to distinguish modalities it 
consciousness from levels of vigilance. (36 ref.)—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 
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10480. Blozovski, Mladen. (U. Paris, Lab. of Pig 


ref.)—Z. M. Cantwell. ; „of 

10481. Buser, Р. & Horvath, Е. E. (U. Paris Ыр, 
Comparative Neurophysiology, France) Tha ОУ: І. 
date-cortical relationships in sychronize oer by 
Further differentiation between spindle SPP prr 
cooling and lesions M о, iere б 
Research, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 43—60. ical 

10483. Carrer, Н. F. & Taleisnik, S. (Inst of Med 
Research, Cérdoba, Argentina) Neural Lenin influ- 
sociated with the mesencephalic inhib Research, 
ence on gonadotropin secretion. Dd ation 0 
1972, Vol. 38(2), 299-313.—Reports investi Si 
ascending pathways which convey mesenceP hy stim- 
capable of inhibiting gonadotropin se transection 
ulation (electrolytic deposition of iron) anc dicate that 
methods. The data from adult female ats lating e 
the inhibitory impulses originated by 2 mus by the 
midbrain are conveyed to the e. media 
dorsal longitudinal fasciculus (DLF) an timulation of 
brain bundle (MFB). It is reported that 5 
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the DLF exerts а blocking effect on ovulation indepen- 
dently of other hypothalamic afferents and depresses 
serum luteinizing hormone concentration in ovariec- 
tomized, estrogen-primed rats in which the preoptic- 
0M connections have been interrupted. This 
indicates that the inhibitory impulses have direct access 
to the hypophysiotropic area. It is concluded that the 
mesencephalic inhibitory signals are transmitted to the 
hypothalamus directly via the DLF or through the 
MEB-hippocampus-CHT (cortico-hypothalamic tract) 
system, (19 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. 
210483. Chantrier, N. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophys- 
iology, France) Considérations sur les structures 
thalamiques réticulaires. [Considerations about the 
thalamic reticular structure.) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
21970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 505-508.— Discusses selected 
Tesearch on the thalamic reticular structure. The diver- 
m of findings which appears to be attributable to the 
егеп! but complementary techniques used, is noted. It 
ds Suggested that in order to clarify the role of the 
thalamus in the process of vigilance it is necessary that 
the data furnished by the techniques (electrophysiology, 
Study of innate and acquired behavior, and pharma- 
cology), be synthesized. (22 ref.) —Z. M. Cantwell. 
ви. 4. Das, Gopal D. & Altman, Joseph. (Purdue U.) 
2 les on the transplantation of developing neural 
issue In the mammalian brain: І. Transplantation of 
Cerebellar slabs into the cerebellum of neonate rats. 


Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(2), 233-249.—After re- 


= 


pats cerebral tissue transplants 7 days after birth, 16 
rs Were sacrificed at different intervals (1 hr.; 1, 2, 4, 6, 
fon and 16 days). The findings, especially from the 
реа animals, suggest that transplantation of 
is © cell precursors in the developing mammalian brain 
ble, and that the transplanted neuronal elements 
(30 differentiate into cytologically normal nerve cells. 
nU А. Preilowski. 
D 0485. Davis, Michael. (Yale U., Medical School) 
tlon nlial retention of sensitization and habitua- 
@ of the startle response In the rat. Journal of 
7802) arative & Physiological Psychology, 1972 (Feb), Vol. 
Davi 260-267.—Exposed 27 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats to 50 120-db tones at a 30-sec interstimulus 
Sess on 2 successive days for 4 wk. Durin: the Ist 
CM Startle amplitude decreased over tones, while in 
es the last sessions startle amplitude increased over 
MES Startle amplitude at the beginning of each of the 
А COR was actually lower than it had been at the 
© Of each previous session. Results indicate that (а) 
i Die Stimulus exposure produced habituation, 
as rele relatively permanent, and sensitization, whic} 
differe, atively transient; and (b) by virtue of their 
Burnt rates of decay and redevelopment, these 
10486 may be independent.—Journal abstract. 

Medi ie Fischer, R. & Landon, G. M. (Ohio State U, 
rc. School, Div. of Behavioral & Neurobiological 
"Sube. 3) On the arousal state-dependent recall o 
British nSclous'" | experience: Btateboundness. 
159.177 nal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 
tica] Cyg Ехрепепсе consists of 2 processes: subcor- 
that © S activity, and cortical level interpretation of 
Eu At routine arousal de the рег 
c erpretation is largely independent or disas- 
mated from the CNS activity it interprets. A model 
More constructed showing that behavior becomes 
Stratu; and more dependent upon the biological sub- 
її departing along the hallucination continuum of 
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increasing levels of arousal with increased sympathetic 
activity and an activated psychic state. Linguistic 
comparison of texts written under drug-induced arousal 
demonstrated that introduction of a highly significant 
symbol can further increase the existing level of arousal. 
This enables the measurement of intensity of arousal, 
although only a special type of perceiver may be 
used.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10487. Goldberg, L. J. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Excitatory and Inhibi- 
tory effects of lingual nerve stimulation on reflexes 
controlling the activity of masseteric motoneurons. 
Brain Research, 1912, Vol. 39(1), 95-108.—Studied the 
influence of lingual afferents on the activity of jaw 
closing muscles in 18 adult cats. The effect of electrical 
stimulation of the lingual nerve was tested on 2 reflexes: 
the excitatory masseteric reflex and the disynaptic 
inhibition of masseteric motoneurons. (28 ref)—U. A. 


Preilowski. 
Walter F. & Gill, Kathleen M. 


10488. McKeever, 
(Bowling Green State U.) Interhemispheric transfer 


time for visual stimulus Information varles as a 
function of the retinal locus of stimulation. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 308-310.—Ob- 
tained measurements of interhemispheric transfer time 


(ITT) from differences in vocal-report latencies of 18 
letter stimuli tachis- 


re ee Her projected 16 from fixation 
tinal location). Letters projected '. ? from fixatio 
lae т) field yielded an average ITT of 41.4 


msec. Stimuli projected 3,9° from fixation yielded an 


discrepant es T, р: 1 | ' 
measures, reflect the differing retinal loci studied. 
Earlier, seemingly divergent, estimates of ITT were 
found to be quite consistent with those obtained for 
comparable loci in this experiment. (18 ref.)—Journal 


tract. 
аА 10489. Muram, David & Сагтоп, Amiram. een 
U. Hosp., Lab. of Human Psychophysiology, erusalem, 
Israel) Behavioral properties of somatosensory- 
motor interhemispheric transfer. Journal of Exper- 


imental Psychology, 


hands were герара шоуа 
isons of median а 
оше show that: (a) crossed sensorimotor RTs 
were longer by 10 msec. than uncrossed RTs, (b) similar 
prolongation in crossed RT was observed in bimanual 
response to unilateral stimulation, (c) facilitation of both 
crossed and uncrossed RTs occurred in bilateral stim- 
ulation, (d) hand preference influenced only bimanual 
responses to bilateral P and Dina pu 5d 
imulation were the same ands, 

ш pea the same direction and of similar 
cal transcallosal trans- 


; Sakai, Masaki, & Kubota, Kisou. 


j 
„ Primate Research Inst, Japan) Delayed 
РЕА performance and unit activity of the 
head and medial orbitofrontal gyrus In the 


caudate 
. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(2), 343-353. 
mE ings from 12 macaque monkeys led to the 


conclusion that in the delayed alternation lever-pressing 
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performance the caudate units, together with the pre- 
frontal cortical “E” units, were involved with the 
initiation of lever-pressing. In simple alternation lever- 
pressing without delay, they are also involved with 
initiation of voluntary lever-pressing. (18 ref.)—U. A. 
Preilowski. 

10491. Oakson, Gerald. (Laval U., Lab. of Neuro- 
physiology, Quebec, Canada) A technique for time- 
ordered display of temporal patterns of evoked 
neuronal unit activity. JEEE Transactions on Bio- 
Medical Engineering, 1972(May), Vol. 19(3), 244-246. 
—Describes a technique for photographing the ensemble 
effects of a series of evoked neuronal unit responses. The 
use of a counting register and a digital-to-analogue 
converter to step the sweep after each stimulus obviates 
the need for a moving-film type of camera. Pattern 
height remains constant for any preselected number of 
sweeps and for changes in stimulus frequency as well. 
Provision is also included for presentation of unit 
discharges in dot form or unit slow-wave activity in 
analogue form.—Journal abstract. 

10492. Papeschi, R. (Sct, Hans Hosp. Roskilde, 
Denmark) Dopamine, extrapyramidal system, and 
psychomotor function. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1972(Jan), Vol. 75(1), 13-48.—Proposes that 
dopamine is the likely neurotransmitter in the nigro- 
striatal pathway; in turn, the neostriatum inhibits 
purposeless motor activity through complex connections 
with the sensorimotor cortex and a and y motoneurons 
of the spinal cord. The balance between S. nigra and 
neostriatum provides optimal conditions for purposeful 
motor activity. Anatomical or pharmacological inter- 
ruption of these circuits produces a deficit in psycho- 
motor activity by enhancing the inhibitory influence of 
the neostriatum beyond optimal levels (e.g, as in 
parkinsonian akinesia). Anatomical lesion or pharma- 
cological inhibition of neostriatal neurons may cause 
purposeless, involuntary movements (e.g. as in drug- 
induced stereotypes). Disturbance of muscle tone and 
posture (e.g., as in parkinsonian rigidity) do not appear 
to correlate with the function of the dopamine-con- 
taining nigrostriatal pathway. (265 ref.)—Journal sum- 
ma 


ry. 

10493. Ray. J. J. (U. New South Wales, Kensington, 
Australia) Do mental events exist? Physiological 
adumbrations. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 120(555), 129-132.—Presents an “elaboration of a 
Realist answer to some of the classical questions of 
psychology and epistemology . . . , starting from a knowl- 
edge of Soviet and Western findings in psychophysi- 
ology.” A well-developed physiological model, e.g., the 
reflexological model of brain function stemming from 
the work of Pavlov and Hebb, can provide a satisfactory 
account of mental phenomena. This does not mean that 
mental events exist apart from our perception of them. If 
the term mental events is to be retained, it should be 
used only as a term completely interchangeable with 
brain processes. An emotion differs from object percep- 
tion in that the impulse comes from visceral receptors 
and projects to a different part of the cortex.—R. L. 
Sulzer, 

10494. Rudenko, L. P. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Ob 
obratnykh uslovnykh svyazyakh pri uslovnoreflek- 
tornom pereklyuchenii. [Reverse conditioned connec- 
tions in conditioned reflex switchover.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Меғупої Deyatelnosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 35-41. 
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—Elaborated switchover of alimentary and motor 
defensive CRs in 4 dogs with utilization of signal and 
сыну, stimuli producing a well-expressed effector 
response. In the alimentary situation wink-producing air 
puffs in the eye were combined with food to produce 
salivation; in the defensive situation, with electrocu- 
taneous stimulation of the left foreleg (electric circuit 
broken on elevation of leg to a given height). It was 
shown that, in the course of elaborating direct condi- 
tioned connections from the Ist focus of cerebral 
excitation to the 2nd, reverse connections, directed from 
the latter focus to the former, were also spontaneously 
formed. These reverse connections were shown to 
possess a CR nature, being subject to extinction and 
restoration as well, and to exist independently of the 
direct connections. (English summary)—4. D. London. 

10495, Russell, I. Steele. (University Coll., U. Lon- 
don, England) Neurological basis of complex learn- 
ing. British Medical Bulletin, 197\(Sep), Vol. 27(3) 
278-285.— Discusses learning and memory as changes in 
behavior resulting from information processing. Cortical 
factors (e.g, decorticate learning, lateralization of 
learning in split-brain preparations, and interhemisphetie 
transfer of memory traces) are discussed. Short- ш 
long-term memory, cellular changes, and the role 0 
protein synthesis in memory storage are examined. It is 
concluded that the specification of information pro- 
cessing stages underlying learning may lead. to @ 
understanding of the functions of the cerebral cortex. 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 


Neuroanatomy 


10496. King, James S., Martin, George F., & Conner, 
Jacqueline B. (Ohio State U., Medical School) A A 
and electron microscopic study of corticorubis 
projections in the opossum, Didelphis тагар 
virginiana. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38¢ JE d 
265.—Studied the origin, course and distributi 
corticorubral fibers in 25 adult opossums паш T 
Fink-Heimer and Nauta techniques. The major n. 
corticorubral fibers arise from the motor-sensory P. 
limb cortex, but some originate from the molo 
hindlimb cortical area. No definite somatotopi¢ ; 


cortex, the greatest amount of fiber degeneration 
the red RO. ram was in its rostroventral po 
majority of the degenerating fibers in the cau light ап | 
of the nucleus was located laterally. Further Esi fiber 
electron microscopic data regarding согйсогиэн 5 aie 
terminations and precise sies of synaptic со 

" ref. 'ournal summary. :nstein 
B ee ine Bennett, M. V. (Аел eue 
College of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Electro! 2 Restric- 
ling between teleost oculomotor neurons: ction of 
tion to somatic regions and relation to 
somatic and dendritic sites of Impulse, — presents 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38(2), 433-4 is of oculo- 
support for the previously stated hypothe штепсе of 
motor function in teleosts that related thye electrotonic 


` is given 
coupling of the cell bodies. Direct evidence i$ ВМ dios 
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not lead to mutual excitation between cells, and that any 
coupling between dendrites has no significant influence 
on impulse initiation. Puffers (Spheroides maculatus) 
were used as experimental animals. The data provide a 
clear example of functional differences between somatic 
and dendritic sites of impulse initiation.—U. A. 
Preilowski. 


LESIONS 


10498. Davis, Michael & Zolovick, Andrew J. (Yale 
U., Medical School) Habituation of the startle re- 
sponse in adrenalectomized rats. Physiology & Be- 
havior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 579-584.—Presented adren- 
alectomized, sham-operated, and nonoperated male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats (N = 75) with 27 tones at 
each of 3 intensities on 2 successive days or 60 tones at a 
60-sec interstimulus interval (ISI) with each tone fol- 
lowed by another tone either 2, 4, 8 or 16 sec. later, or 50 
tones at a 30-sec ISI on each of 5 successive days. All 
groups had equivalent initial startle amplitudes and 
showed equivalent rates of response decrement at each 
test intensity and each ISI as well as over successive days 
of exposure. Results indicate that the adrenal glands are 
hot crucial for habituation of the acoustic startle 
response and suggest that those aspects of stress 
adaptation that require an intact adrenal-pituitary 
system are not important for habituation of the startle. 
(16 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

10499. Doolittle, John H. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
The role of anterior ganglia in phototaxis and 
thigmotaxis in the earthworm. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 151-152.—Studied the role of the 
$ирга- and subpharyngeal (anterior) ganglia in thigmo- 
taxic and phototaxic behavior in 80 adult earthworms 
(Lumbricus terrestris), In Exp. I, thigmotaxis reduced 
Negative phototaxis for both Ss whose anterior ganglia 
Were removed and controls. Therefore, the thigmotaxic 
effect appeared independent of the anterior ganglia. In 

Xp. II, the role of the anterior ganglia in the accuracy of 
“аре from a directional light was studied. Ss with intact 
anterior ganglia did not escape the light significantly 
Tore accurately than Ss without anterior ganglia. 
—Journal abstract. 
yj, 10500. Everitt, B. J., Herbert, J., & Hamer, J. D. (0. 

‘Wingham, England) Sexual receptivity of bilaterally 
adrenalectomi k Physi- 
ology & ised female rhesus monkeys. Bi 
ie ar Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 409-415.—Stud- 
a ite effect of bilateral adrenalectomy (with cortisol 
A cement) of 4 ovariectomised, estrogen-treated rhe- 
ree Monkeys. Adrenalectomy greatly decreased sexual 
in; vty: Ss presented less to and refused the moun- 
fon attempts of males with whom they were paired. As a 

спс the levels of the latter's sexual activity was 
тесе 00 or 400 ug/day of androstenedione increased 
> ny of the females, but dehydroepiandrosterone 
tion, © 5,000 g/day) was ineffective. Vaginal cornifica- 
meas Sexual skin color, and the size of the clitoris were 
pea and showed no significant change during the 
nera ent, It is concluded that adrenal androgens are 
1 kel to maintain sexual receptivity in the female 
discussa АУ. The site of action of these androgens 1s 

1050 (43 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

State ub Harding, Cheryl F. & Leshner, Alan 1. (Rutgers 
аЧгепа[е, Inst. of Animal Behavior) The effects of 
houseg tomy on the aggressiveness of differently 

mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
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8(3), 437-440.—Studied the effects of population density 
on aggressiveness in 96 adrenalectomized or sham- 
operated male CFW albino mice using 2 different testing 
procedures. Adrenalectomy reduced the aggressiveness 
of isolated Ss, even after a long recovery period from the 
operation. Grouping reduced aggressiveness for both 
adrenalectomized and intact Ss. Results show that the 
adrenals are not necessary for the reduction in aggres- 
siveness which follows long-term crowding. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 

10502. Herrenkohl, L. Roth & Rosenberg, P. A. 
(Temple U.) Exteroceptive stimulation of maternal 
behavior in the naive rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 595-598.—Systematically removed 
the vision, audition, or olfaction of 58 primiparous 
Sprague-Dawley rats relieved of young by Caesarean 
section on Days 18-22 of gestation. Maternal behavior 
toward foster pups were not eliminated, but components 
of the total maternal response were altered. Destruction 
of the basilar membrane increased the latency of 
retrieving and sniffing. Blinding by enucleation in- 
creased the duration of licking and crouching. In 
contrast, removal of the olfactory bulbs had little effect 
on either the initiation or maintenance of maternal 
behavior. The incidence of cannibalism was rare: only 
9% ate young. It would appear therefore that no 1 
exteroceptive sense is necessary for maternal behavior in 
naive Caesarean-delivered rats.—Journal abstract. 

10503. Leshner, Alan I. (Bucknell U.) The effects of 
adrenalectomy on protein-carbohydrate choice. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 289-290,—Stud- 
ied the self-selection of dietary protein and carbohydrate 
in 32 male Long-Evans adrenalectomized and intact rats. 
Adrenalectomized Ss decreased protein intake but did 
not alter carbohydrate intake relative to controls, Results 
suggest that reduction in food intake which followed 
adrenalectomy reflected an attempt at reducing net 
protein intake. Further, these data support the Im 
that dietary self-selection patterns reflect the nutrition: 
requirements of the organism.—Journal abstract. 

10504. Liebman, Robert S. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
effect of combined dorsal column and cerebellar 
lesions on hindlimb passive positlon sense dis- 
crimination in the macaque. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 6857-6858. 

10505. Mendelson, Joseph & Zec, Ron. (U. Knasas) 
Effects of lingual denervation and desalivation on 
airlicking in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Арг), 
Vol. 8(4), 711-714.—Trained 4 male hooded кз 
deprived rats to airlick during 30-min pea ег 
levels of airlicking stabilized, their tongues were dener: 
vated by section of the lingual and chorda tympani 
nerves and 1 branch of each glossopharyngeal MEM 
Airlicking sessions were resumed after recovery ae ү 
operation, and all Ss maintained their preoperative m 5 
of airlicking. Ss were then desalivated by ligation о! ў 
arotid ducts and excision of the submaxillary an 
ds. This also failed to suppress airlicking. 
hat (a) airlicking can К ша ES O 
i ^ i i issues, 
airetream’s cooling e audes of the desalivated 
to provide the amount of 


evaporative cooling necessary to sustain airlicking. 


l abstract. 
pé Méndcliot, Joseph; Zec, Ron, м2 
(0. Kansas) Effects of desalivation on g 
кг alr licking induced by water deprivation an 
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hypertonic saline injections. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological. Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 30- 
42.—Previous studies show that desalivate (DS) rats 
drink more water than controls when maintained on a 
diet of dry food, but drink less than controls after a 
period of water deprivation. In the present series of 
studies, a total of 14 male and 2 female naive hooded rats 
served as Ss. Results show that DSs ate less food than 
sham operates (SHs), indicating that DSs' body fluids 
probably do not become as hyperosmotic as those of the 
SHs. When Ss were maintained on a moist mash during 
water deprivation, subsequent water intake and air 
licking were about the same for DSs and SHs. After 
combined food and water deprivation, both groups 
airicked at greatly reduced rates. After subcutaneous 
injections of hypertonic saline, DSs air-licked just as 
much as SHs. It is concluded that DSs drink less after 
water deprivation because they eat less dry food than 
SHs during deprivation.—Journal abstract. 

10507. Paul, Ronald L., Goodman, Herbert, & Mer- 
zenich, Michael. (U. Maryland Hosp., Div. of Neuro- 
surgery, Baltimore) Alterations in mechanoreceptor 
input to Brodmann's areas 1 and 3 of the postcentral 
hand area of Macaca mulatta after nerve section 
and regeneration. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 
1-19.—Severance and regeneration of the sensory nerves 
of the hand resulted in the following specific changes: (a) 
representation was commonly away from normal pro- 
jection sites and areas, (b) alterations occurred in the 
normal homogeneous input to the cortical cellular 
columns as demonstrated by the appearance of neurons 
driven by stimulation of several discrete peripheral 
receptive fields, and by several peripheral receptor 
populations, and, (c) redistribution of slowly adapting 
input to cytoarchitectonic Areas 3 and 1. Results are 
discussed in relation to the phenomenon of “false 
localization” which occurs following regeneration of 
injured peripheral nerves, and in relation to the known 
anatomical and physiological organization of the post- 
central gyrus. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10508. Senault, B. (Le Brun Lab., 41 bis Anatale 
France Blvd., Aubervilliers, France) Influence de la 
surrénalectomie, de I’hypophysectomie, de la thyro- 
idectomie, de la castration ainsi que de la test- 
ostérone sur le comportement d'agressivité intra- 
spécifique induit par l'apomorphine chez le rat. [The 
influence of adrenalectomy, hypophysectomy, thyro- 
idectomy, castration, and testosterone on apomorphine 
induced aggressive behavior in the rat.] Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 476-484.—Conducted 3 exper- 
iments with a total of 1,273 adult and immature rats that 
did or did not show aggression after apomorphine 
administration. The weights of testes, prostates, adrenals, 
thymus, and the pituitary of apomorphine-induced 
aggressors did not differ from those of nonaggressors. 
Postpubertal castration, adrenalectomy, or thyroidec- 
tomy did not reduce the induced aggressive behavior, but 
a considerable reduction was found after hypophysec- 
tomy. Prepubertal castration significantly reduced, but 
did not completely abolish the proportion of aggressive 
Ss, especially when castration was performed on the 5th 
day. Prolonged treatment of male, female, and castrated 
Ss with high doses of testosterone from the time of 
weaning increased the proportion of aggressive Ss. Less 
Intensive treatment and treatment of adult rats were 
ineffective. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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10509. Allen, Joseph D., Mitcham, Judson C., & Byrd, 
James I. (U. Georgia) Effects of caudate lesions on 
the acquisition and retention of Sidman avoldance 
In the rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 
157-160.—Compared 4 male Holtzman rats with cau- 
date lesions with 4 controls on a nonsignaled Sidman 
avoidance schedule. Though acquisition rates were 
generally comparable, performance for caudates was 
permanently impaired during both acquisition and 
retention tests. Caudate Ss adopted an inefficient 
response pattern which was characterized by sustained 
postshock response bursts followed by long pauses and 
which resulted in substantially higher shock rates. 
—Journal abstract. : 

10510. Berntson, Gary G. (U. Minnesota) Blockade 
and release of hypothalamically and naturally elici- 
ted aggressive behaviors in cats following midbrain 
lesions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6670. 3 

10511. Cooper, R. M., Blochert, К. P., Gillespie, L. A. 
& Miller, L. G. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Trans- 
lucent occluders and lesions of posterior пөобоп 
In the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 
693-697.Tested the hypothesis that translucent r 
cluders simulate the effects of striate cortex removal i 
rats in 3 experiments with male Long-Evans pe 
hooded rats (N = 55). The hypothesis was арр. М 
results obtained from а light-dark task in whicl m 
occluded normal Ss and occluded and поп 
posterior decorticate Ss showed equal acquisition id 1 
scores, roughly twice those of normals; (b) Deficit: 
nonoccluded Ss exhibited similar relearning © d (0 
when either occlusion or small lesions were adie RU 
posterior decorticate, but not normal Ss, exhi ni Y 
negligible deficit in performance following a m pe 
occlusion conditions; and (d) occluded small an hatit 
lesioned Ss exhibited transoperative sparing of the erfect 
in contrast to controls. The failure to obtain Pribl 
transoperative retention in the occluded Ss, hy Al 
attributable to extrastriate tissue destruction, i im 
considered as sufficient е елсе До, rejecting 
hypothesis. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. \ 4j 

Mon Daniel, Diane J. (U. North Carolina, Ср 
Hill) The nonequivalence of equivalen fects of 
Conditions that change the behavioral ы dete 
lesions of rat visual cortex. Disadana 4231. 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-В), 7326 inne 

10513. Divac, Ivan. (Inst. of Neurophysion sy 4 alter- 
Maries Vej 36, Copenhagen, Denmark) De i cortex 
nation in cats with lesions of the prefron 'Behaviof 
and the caudate nucleus. Physiology.» cats in the 
1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 519-522,—Trained | EAT a 
Nencki Testing Situation and assigned the ТЕО, and 
groups: gyrus proreus ablation, caudate dede 
control. As in other species, ablation of ic nucleus 
projection area of the mediodorsal thalam ре same 
impaired retention of delayed alterna nore part 0 
deficit was observed after coagulation ol ted wi 
caudate nucleus which is directly eae finding» 
prefrontal cortex. In agreement with prev less 
lesions of the prefrontal cortex impaired са 
monkeys. Normal Ss readily learned we 
in the Nencki Testing Situation. (2 
abstract. me 

10514, Ellen, Раш & Aitken, William С. 
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State U.) Absence of temporal discrimination fol- 

septal lesions. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), 
Vol, 22(3), 129-131.— Trained 10 septally lesioned and 
10 normal Long-Evans male hooded rats on a DRL 20 
schedule, utilizing an IBM-1800 data acquisition and 
control System to program the reinforcement contin- 
gency and record responses. Normal Ss developed a 
temporal discrimination (as measured by the interre- 
sponse times/opportunity statistic) while septals did not. 
Training did not lead to any change in the frequency of 
reinforcements obtained by either group. Results are 
discussed in terms of differences in the locus of 
stimulation (i.e., internal or external) controlling per- 
ета abstract. 

0515: Glick, S. D. & Zimmerberg, B. (Beth Israel 
Medical Center, Bernstein Inst., Now Site N.Y.) 
Comparative recovery following simultaneous- and 
successive-stage frontal brain damage in mice. 
Тва of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 

(ип), Vol. 79(3), 481-487—Conducted 5 experi- 
ae with female CF1 mice sustaining sham-operations, 
ae or successive bilateral frontal pole transec- 
stan ecovery of a passive-avoidance deficit occurred 
SE both simultaneous and successive transsec- 
До ecovery was a function of time either following 
the simultaneous procedure or between the 2 stages of 
ace E procedure. Recovered simultaneous Ss 

"hyposensitive to impairment of passive-avoidance 
uae by d-amphetamine, whereas recovered succes- 
en E. Alpha-methyltyrosine facilitated re- 
covery following either simultaneous or successive brain 
n m are consistent with a denervation 
n. ity model of recovery of function.—Journal 

10516. Gray, Jeffre intà 

` d y A., Quintão, L., & Araujo-Silva, 
о ога, England) The partial reinforcement 
Physiolo effect in rats with medial septal lesions. 
06, gy & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 491- 

Eo 52 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, which 
area ( ned electrolytic lesions in the medial septal 
operatio pting hippocampal theta rhythms) or sham 
sition E either before acquisition or between acqui- 
ene, 09 ейһег 50% random partial rein- 
тера К R) or CRF during acquisition of a running 

е Or water reward in a straight alley. The 
mn T or the PR extinction effect (PREE) was 
бе АП 5 lesioned prior to acquisition and probably 
This B опей between acquisition and extinction. 
Вои ion in the PREE was about equally due to an 
е in resistance to extinction after CRF and a 
lésions zs resistance to extinction after PR. The septal 
PR [реа vibrissae movement and also cause 
envitonme be particularly disturbed by a change of 
опет during acquisition. (30 ref.) — Journal ab- 


10517. н, 
(ООЛ Howze, Marsha А. & Thompson, Robert. 
Projection State U.) Disconnecting occipitoreticular 
rat, Psyche 5: Amnestic effects on a visual habit in the 
D лот Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27@), 143- 
Zontal-verin 12 male Wistar albino rats опа hori- 
i D cal discrimination problem. 9 Ss showed à 
Bitudi deficit in retention following bilateral lon- 
Peduncle pte cuts situated between the lateral cerebral 
Placed in, and the midbrain reticular formation. Similarly 
ШО m Isions in additional Ss produced no significant 
"riminati retention of a nonvisual (kinesthetic) dis- 
ion problem. Results further support the notion 
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that an occipitoreticular ража i 

с у (which leaves the 
lateral portion of the cerebral peduncle at nigral levels to 
terminate in the brainstem reticular formation) is 


cephalic structures mediate their behavioral functions via 
this region.—Journal abstract. 

10519. Naylor, R. J. & Olley, Jean E. (U. Bradford, 
duate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) Modification of the behavioural changes 
induced by haloperidol in the rat by lesions In the 
caudate nucleus, the caudate-putamen and globus 

1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 

$1-89.—Examined ће neuroleptic effects of haloperidol 
4 male Sprague- 

and normal. 
caudate- 


putamen markedly redu g. 
effect on the modification of spontaneous motor activity. 
Unilateral lesions of the caudate nucleus, caudate- 
globus pallidus caused similar but lesser 
ineffective against modification of 
Bilateral lesions of 
yer, abolished both. It is suggested 


26 ref.)—Journal summary. 
( "oi (U. Bradford, 


ification 
land) Mod ‘etamine In the rat by lesions in the 


91-99.—Investigated 1 Haad 
amidal system wi stereotyped 
ped A ctivity induced by (+)-amphetamine 
sulfate. Both unilateral an 
caudate nucleus, caudate putamen а 
3 groups of 4 male Sprague-Dawl 

ished toms с: 1 
abols 09 induced ipsilateral circling in Ss 
f the 3 areas and, perio 
1 havior in Ss with bilateral lesions. No 
stat а e locomotor stimulant effect of 
ith either unilateral or 


ited increased sensitivity to e 
at different anatomical sites of action 
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may be involved in amphetamine-induced behavioral 
abnormalities. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10521. Poncy, М. P., Bernard, P. S., & Chernov, Н. I. 
(George Washington U.) Biochemical and behavioral 
modifications in septal and hypothalamically- 
lesioned rats. Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
11(1), 39-44.—Investigated the effects of lesions in the 
ventro-medial nucleus of the hypothalamus, the septal 
region, or the lateral hypothalamic area on flinch and 
jump shock thresholds and on whole brain norepine- 
phrine (NE) concentrations, using 80 male Wistar rats as 
Ss and 45 as controls. Lesion-induced changes in 
behavior were associated with alterations in both flinch 
and jump shock thresholds. Also, a decrease in NE 
concentrations occurred within the brains of hypo- 
thalamically-lesioned Ss, the effect being greater in Ss 
with lesions of the ventro-medial nucleus. Implications 
and possible mechanisms of action are discussed. (21 
tef.)—Journal summary. 

10522. Pujol, Jean F., et al. (Lab. of Experimental 
Medicine, Lyon, France) Insomnie et métabolisme 
cérébral de la sérotonine chez le chat: Etude de la 
synthése et de la libération de la sérotonine 
mesurées in vitro 18 h aprés destruction du système 
de raphé. [The central metabolism of serotonin during 
insomnia in the cat: In vitro synthesis and release of 
serotonin 18 hr. after destruction of the raphé nuclei.) 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 137—149.— Results 
suggest that a biochemical component of the physio- 
logical in vivo release of serotonin (5-HT) could be 
represented by the in vitro release of *H-5-HT. (English 
summary) (33 ref.) 

10523. Richman, Charles L., Gulkin, Robert, & 
Knoblock, Karol. (Wake Forest U.) Effects of bulbecto- 
mization, strain, and gentling on emotionality and 
exploratory behavior in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 447-452.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 28 Sprague-Dawley albino and 46 
Long Evans hooded male rats. The effects of olfactory 
bulb removal, gentling, and control procedures on 
spontaneous alternation and open-field behavior was 
examined. Following bulbectomization, emotionality 
and open-field ambulation increased and exploration 
behavior decreased. Strain differences were also ob- 
served. Within a broad range of emotionality, bulbecto- 
mization did not adversely effect the level of spon- 
taneous alternation behavior. (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10524. Rowe, Frank A. (Emory U.) Olfactory bulb 
ablation and mating behavior in male mice. Disser- 
bids Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 

‚ 10525. Ruskin, Robert S. & Goodman, Irving J. (West 
Virginia U.) Changes in locomotor activity following 
basal forebrain lesions in the pigeon. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 181-183.—Studied 12 
adult male White Carneaux pigeons (Columba livia) to 
determine effects of basal forebrain lesions upon a 
measure of responsiveness to the environment, loco- 
motor activity. Daily activity, food and water intake, and 
body weight were recorded through various experimental 
test phases. Significant reductions occurred in activity 
scores of all but 1 S following lesioning, with no changes 
occurring in controls. Intrasession analyses of activity 
showed a tendency for lesion-produced activity depres- 
Sion to affect initial period scores most severely. Small 
lesions were identified in the parolfactory lobe and 
paleostriatum of anterior (ventral) thalamic and hypo- 
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thalamic areas. Results are analyzed neuroanatomically, 
with findings indicating existence of avian basal fore- 
brain areas which control activity as opposed to those 
controlling feeding and drinking.—Journal abstract. 

10526. Schwartz, Arthur S. (St. Joseph's Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Barrow Neurological Inst, Phoenix, 
Ariz.) Electrophysiological correlates of flicker per- 
ception in the cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 8(4), 603-609.—Studied the roles of the geni- 
culostriate system (GS) and the superior colliculus (SC) 
in determining the CFF in 12 female cats. GS lesions 
uniformly decreased CFF; SC lesions usually were 
followed by increased CFF, which could have been due 
to continued training. Results suggest that the GS 
mediated high frequencies of flicker, while the SC could 
mediate only lower frequencies. Photic following activ- 
ity, defined as time-integrated power measurements of 
the fundamental flicker frequencies in the EEGs of these 
2 areas, occurred reliably at suprathreshold frequencies 
in the cortex and at much lower frequencies in the SC. A 
quantitative relationship between CFF and photic 
following activity by these visual mechanisms was also 
noted. Data further support the view that the function of 
these visual components in the determination of CFF in 
the intact cat differ, and suggest the possibility that the 
SC may serve as a filter to limit the discrimination of 
high flicker rates. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10527. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Kreinick, Carol J., & 
Levine, Michael S. (U. Rochester) Behavioral BUY 
and visual evoked potentials to photic stimul 
following septal lesions in rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), i 
142.—Conducted 4 experiments with a total of 63 me 
Holtzman albino rats to analyze electrophysiologica 
correlates of hyperreactivity to stimuli following d 
lesions, locomotor reactivity, and averaged visual evoket 


ic stimuli i tal lesions 
response (VER) to photic stimuli. While sep Ше К 


and/or subcortical in origin. (32 ref.)—Journal abe 
10528. Sieck, Michael H. (0. California, ү? 
The role of the olfactory system in avoldan^ 
learning and activity. Physiology & Behavior, 197. X D | 
Vol. 8(4), 705-710.—Assigned 58 male hooded ra! 
of 3 groups: (a) bilateral olfactory bulb ablation, 
bilateral frontal pole ablation, and (c) sham-opera на; 
were then tested on several activity measures а 
passive and active avoidance situations. Bulbecto open 
Ss were difficult to handle and more active 1n Au at 
field than sham operates, were significantly Pieter at 
passive avoidance acquisition, and significantly | rms ol 
active avoidance. Results are discussed in 7 erre- 
possible alterations in limbic function leading to YE iral 
activity toward external stimulation. (16 ref.)— 
abstract. i t 
10529. Slonaker, Robert L. & Hothersall, Dd is 
Hays Kansas State Coll.) Collateral behaviors rnal of 
DRL deficit of rats with septal lesions ЛУТ) Vol. 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1928 
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di 


80(1), 91-96.—Trained a total of 31 male Long-Evans 
hooded normal and septally-lesioned rats to lever press 
for food on a DRL 20-sec schedule in either a 
conventional operant chamber or 1 containing wood 
blocks and cardboard strips. The DRL behavior of 
normals trained in modified chambers was most effi- 
cient, and that of Ss with septal lesions trained in 
conventional chambers was least efficient. After 35 hr. of 
training, normals tested in conventional chambers and Ss 
with septal lesions tested in modified chambers did not 
differ significantly. Ss chewed the blocks and cardboard, 
and prevention of these collateral behaviors reduced 
DRL efficiency. Results show that colalteral behaviors 
facilitate the development of efficient DRL behavior and 
indicate that the DRL deficit of rats with septal lesions 
can be modified. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10530. Sullivan, Michael V. (Stanford U.) Inter- 
hemispheric transfer of visual discriminations and 
learning sets via anterior commisure and anterior 
corpus callosum in monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 6858. 

10531. Thomas, John B. (Oberlin Coll) Stimulus 
perseveration and choice behavior in rats with 
Septal lesions. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 97-105.—Conducted 3 
experiments to test a total of 56 Sprague-Dawley rats 
With lesions in the septal area and 45 controls for 
spontaneous-alternation behavior under various stimulus 
conditions. Ss with septal lesions exhibited perseveration 
lo olfactory and visual cues presented either alone or in 
Conjunction. This behavior was largely independent of 


| Tesponse or spatial contingencies. Placement of the 


Olfactory and visual cues in opposition eliminated the 
perseverative responding of these Ss. Normal controls 
exhibited the expected spontaneous-alternation behavior 
Which was largely independent of the olfactory and 
Visual contingencies. Results are discussed in terms of 
the role of the septum in the utilization of stimulus cues. 
28 ref.) Journal abstract. 

10532. Thompson, Robert & Craddock, Samuel N. 
(Louisiana State U.) Lateral cerebral peduncle le- 
Blons: Amnestic effects on a visual habit In the rat. 
Pyychonomic Science, 1972(Мау), Vol. 273), 140-142. 
~ Trained 17 male Wistar albino rats on a visual pattern 

crimination. 10 Ss then received discrete bilateral 
electrolytic lesions destroying the lateral '⁄4 of the 
Cerebral peduncle and the overlying lateral nucleus of the 
Substantia nigra (which disconnected a pathway from the 


| Occipital cortex to the brainstem reticular formation). 


. Tation 


бер), 


sións produced profound losses in retention of the 
А Mal-vertical discrimination. Similarly placed le- 
008 in additional Ss had a significantly smaller 
amnestic effect оп a nonvisual (kinesthetic) discrimi- 
habit. These results, in conjunction with others, 
Suggest that a direct occipitoreticular pathway may be 
qvolved in the performance of visual discrimination 
MM Possibly serving in visuomotor integration, 
Н Mtion to visual cues, and/or formation of visual 
“nerams.—Journal abstract. 

10533. "Thorne, B. Michael & Linder, Lowell Н. 

Ississipbi State U.) No change in emotionality of 
following bulbectomy. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
Vol. 24(5), 207-208.—Attempted to replicate the 


Fonte hyperemotionalit di reported in rats 
А у syndrome reported 
з following olfactory bulb ablation, and to investigate the 


Е 


pation of the sex variable to emotionality changes. 
Using а single-blind testing procedure and 7 response 
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measures on 24 adult albino rats, no alteration in 
emotionality was noted, nor was any postoperative 
change found when comparing male and female Ss. 
Procedural differences are discussed which might ac- 
nes for failure to replicate previous results.—B. 
cLean. 

10534. Van Hoesen, Gary W., MacDougall, James M., 
& Mitchell, James C. (Harvard Medical School, Boston 
City Hosp., Mass.) Discrimination of emitted behavior 
following septal area lesions in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
80(1), 106-122.—Conducted 4 experiments with a total 
of 57 Long-Evans rats to investigate the behavioral 
consequences of septal lesions on acquisition, retention, 
and tracking performance on a 2-bar ratio schedule of 
reinforcement, This schedule requires S to monitor its 
amount of emitted behavior and match this information 
with reinforcement contingencies of the schedule for 
adaptive and efficient performance. On schedules re- 
quiring only а moderate amount of response output, 
septal lesions led to stereotyped and maladaptive 
performance. However, on very stringent schedules 
requiring a large amount of response output, septal 
lesions led to adaptive, and even enhanced, performance 
relative to operated controls (n = 26). Results suggest 
that septal lesions do not impair the sensory discrim- 
ination of emitted behavior but act differentially on 
numerous psychological dispositions vital for 2-bar ratio 
schedule performance.—Journal abstract. 

10535. Varga, M. E. Kuznetsova, С. D., & 
Myslobodskii, M. S. (Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & 
Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Gipersinkhronnye 
poslerazryady | uslovnye refleksy u krys. [Hypers- 
ynchronous afterdischarges and conditioned reflexes in 
rats.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 21(1), 69-75.—Conducted a study using 54 white 
rats to determine whether synchronized sensory after- 
discharges (ADs) impede or suspend the formation of a 
CR. Defensive CRs to electrocutaneous stimulation of 
the snout were elaborated after bilateral extirpation of 
the habenular nuclei or subthalamus in 18 Ss, and 
surgical intervention for control purposes in the re- 
mainder. When light flashes evoking exalted sensory 
ADs in the EEG were used. as the Cs, hues 
elaborated either not at all or with great diticuly; zae е 
latter instance, they were unstable, appearing only ne 
the AD was absent or weakly expressed. Defensive CRs 
to stimuli of other modality (e.g, acoustic stimuli) were 
1 borated easily and were stable, However, light flashes 
Re i er evoked an exalted AD. 
could suppress them if the form lan CR is 
The impossibility of elaborating or eliciting а 5 


i i inhibition which develop 
connected with the periods of in! ite te 


1 ies of slow negative ма i 
cuit hen light flashes are “Lt herd pona 
impe the formation of а to a signal 
price ot an earlier elaborated CR. (English sum- 


mary) (15 ref.)—I. D. sr L. (State U. New 


10536. Weber- че 
York, Stony Brook) Comparative GIGA DOR 3 


rrelates of thalamic-pre 

[ыза у sp Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-В), 6858-6859. i» 

10537. Weissbluth, Stephen. 
Angeles) A behavioral and 

vestigation of the pulvinar nu ; 

Dissertation Abstracts. International, 


32(11-B), 6239. 


(U. California, Los 
ical in- 


leus in the monkey. 
v 1972(May) Vol. 


48: 10538-10546 


10538. Wikmark, Gunilla & Warren, J. М. (U. 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Delayed response learning by 
>age-reared normal and prefrontal cats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(5), 243-245.—Trained 12 
ntact cats and 8 with lesions in the prefrontal cortex on 
)-choice locomotor delayed response with auditory cues. 
The groups did not differ significantly on predelay, 0-, 
and 5-sec delays; 8 controls, but no frontals, met 
criterion оп 15-sec delays (р = .01). Results indicate that 
prefrontal lesions impair the learning of delayed re- 
sponse but not as severely as is the case with adult rhesus 
monkeys. The cage-reared normal Ss learned delayed 
response more slowly than I. Divac’s trapped alley cats 
tested under almost identical conditions, confirming 
previous observations that cage-rearing interferes with 
some spatial learning capacities in cats. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10539. Wilcove, W. Gregg & Vance, W. B. (Indiana 
U.) The effects of olfactory and frontal pole lesions 
on the drinking response to hypertonic loading in 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 295- 
298.—Evaluated the role of frontal pole and/or olfactory 
bulb lesions in depressing the drinking response to 
hypertonic loads. 36 male albino Holtzman rats were 
mechanically or electrolytically lesioned in the olfactory 
bulbs or frontal poles. Following hypertonic loading by 
saline injection, Ss with olfactory lesions always drank 
like normal controls, while Ss with frontal lesions showed 
depressed, normal, or elevated drinking responses. 
Results are interpreted in relation to the known physi- 
ology of the hypothalamus and connections between 
hypothalamus and frontal poles. (20 ref.)—Journal 
фи 

1 . Wilson, Martha; Kaufman, Herbert M., Zieler, 
Ronald E., & Lieb, Jeffrey P. (U. Connecticut) Visual 
identification and memory in monkeys with cir- 
cumscribed inferotemporal lesions. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
78(2), 173-183.—Reports 2 experiments concerning the 
role of inferotemporal (IT) cortex in the processing of 
visual information, using a matching-to-sample pro- 
cedure, Exp. I studied identification of visual stimuli at 3 
levels of delay in 9 monkeys with anterior and posterior 
IT lesions and in normal controls. Exp. II examined 
proactive interference effects in the same groups. Results 
show that the 2 IT inferotemporal areas are involved in 
directing spatial and temporal attentional mechanisms in 
visual perception in complementary ways. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


10541. Woodruff, Michael L., Schneiderman, Barbara, 
& Isaacson, Robert L. (U. Florida) Impaired acqui- 
sition of a simultaneous brightness discrimination 
by cortically and hippocampally lesioned rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 269-271. 
—Trained 20 male Long-Evans hooded rats with 
neocortical and hippocampal lesions, as well as 10 
normal controls, in a visual discrimination task. Periods 
of stimulus presentation indicating correct lever were 
separated by 10-sec ITIs. Both lesion groups were 
mpaired in the acquisition of the problem, but only Ss 
vith hippocampal damage evidence significantly higher 
esponse rates during ITIs. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Brain Hypothalamic & Hippocampal Lesions 


10542. Cohen, Jerome S. (Wayne State U.) The 
ffects of hippocampal and neocortical ablation on 
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locomotor and exploratory activity in the albino rat. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
3X(12-B), 7335. 

10543. Holdstock, T. L. (U. Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa) Dissociation of function within 
the hippocampus. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 8(4), 659-667.—Found that 15 male Long-Evans 
hooded rats with damage to the posteroventral hippo- 
campus (VH) lapped more at a pipette to obtain water 
than Ss with damage to the anterodorsal hippocampus 
(n = 16) and neocortex (n = 15). The increased fre- 
quency of lapping on the part of VH Ss was apparent 
under a number of different conditions, e.g., following 
prolonged adaptation to 23- and 47-hr deprivation 
schedules, and following different intensities of mouth- 
shock. Despite the enhanced lapping, VH Ss did not 
consume more water in doing so. Ss did not drink more 
when water was available for short periods in the home 
cage but only consumed more over 24-hr periods 
following extended exposure to the deprivation schedule. 
It is concluded that the changes in drinking behavior of 
VH Ss was secondary to a general loss of their ability to 
inhibit behavioral responsiveness. Ss with anterodorsal 
hip; mpal lesions performed like VH Ss when they 
suffered additional damage that involved the posterior 
septal area, suggesting some functional equivalence 
between the posterior septum and VH. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10544. Kristal, Mark В. (Kansas State U.) Effects of 
lateral hypothalamic lesions of placentophagia in 
primiparous and multiparous rats. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7343. 

10545. Kurtz, Ruth G., Rozin, Paul, & Teitelbaum, 
Philip. (Federal U. of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) Ven- 
tromedial hypothalamic hyperphagia in the hypo- 
physectomized weanling rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(D, 19- 
25.—Previous findings that ventromedial hypothalamic 
(УМН) lesions in weanling rats lead to obesity only after 
a delay of several weeks suggests either that the VMH i 
(а) undeveloped and not yet functioning; or (b) capable 
of functioning in weanlings, but inoperative for some 
reason. The present study demonstrates that 17 hypo- 
physectomized weanling rats, which otherwise eat E 
little and grow at a markedly reduced rate, $ D 
hyperphagia with rapid onset following VMH lesions. 
Results support G. Kennedy's view that the presence A 
high levels of growth hormone in the weanling de 
responsible for УМН inactivity, either by eliminatin m 
usual metabolic satiety signals and/or via a direct © e 
of the hormone on the VMH. Growth hormone im 
volvement is suggested to account for the greater ren a 
poses hypothalamic hyperphagia in female tha! 
male rats. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

10546. Marks, Н, E. & Miller, C. R. (U. Georgia) 
Development of hypothalamic obesity in the ma 
golden hamster (Mesocricetus auratus) as a 1972 
tion of food preference. Psychonomic Science, NU 
(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 263-265.—Used 24 male hamster ve 
operated Ss, 6 operated and 8 unoperated controls) cad 
experiment to produce hypothalamic obesity an 
effects of lesions to the ventromedial hypot ed Ss 
(УМН). When fed a preferred diet, VMH lesion, Ss 
gained reliably more weight than controls. Lesio э 
differed from controls їп nest-building bebana e 
open-field activity, independent of weight di activity 
but could not be differentiated on the basis of ге 
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to capture and handling. It is suggested that hypo- 
thalamic obesity in the male golden hamster is due, at 
least in part, to dietary preferences. Other behavioral 
changes resulting from VMH lesions may be only 
eripherally related to food-motivated behaviors.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10547. Means, Larry W., Woodruff, Michael L., & 
Isaacson, Robert L. (East Carolina U.) The effect of a 
twenty-four hour intertrial interval on the acquisition 
of spatial discrimination by hippocampally dam- 
aged rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 
451-462.—Subjected 5 groups of 10 male Long-Evans 
rats each to no treatment or aspiration- or penicillin- 
induced (irritative) lesions of the hippocampus ог 
overlying neocortex. Ss were trained on a spatial 
discrimination in a T-maze after being tested for 
spontaneous alternation. Ss were given only 1 trial/day 
(4-hr ITI). Only Ss with aspiration lesions of the 
hippocampus were impaired in acquiring the spatial 
discrimination. Ss with either hippocampal or neocor- 
tical lesions alternated at reduced rates. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10548, Vavilova, N. M. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) МПуапіе udalenlya dorzal’nogo 
oldela gippokampa na vyrabotku 1 sokhranenie 
sledovykh uslovnykh refleksov и sobak. [Influence of 
ablation of the dorsal portion of the hippocampus on 
elaboration and maintenance of trace conditioned 
teflexes in dogs.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 
1971(ал), Vol. 21(1), 90-97.—Salivary conditioning was 
carried out on 4 4-mo-old puppies and 5 1-yr-old dogs. 
In some Ss there was prior dorsohippocampectomy 
(DHCE) at 2.5 mo.; in others DHCE was performed 
after formation of a stable trace reflex. In 4 and 
МЛ. Ss DHCE did not affect the elaboration rate 
К immediate salivary CRs. However, DHCE impaired 

е elaboration of trace salivary CRs in both age groups 
without compensatory effects emerging during the 
Postoperative 1'/, yr. DHCE did not affect the pres- 
цор of earlier elaborated trace CRs. In 4-mo-old Ss 
3 Was possible, after DHCE, to extend the delay of 
шаре of an earlier elaborated trace CR. Attempts 
E uplication in l-yr-old Ss led to inhibition of the 
еПехеѕ and produced neurotic states. (English sum- 
mary) (26 ref.)—J. D. London. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


10549. Russell, Michael J., Godsey, Michael S» & 
Een, Kenneth W. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo 
ical ‚ Calif.) Omnitrode: A simple cannula for chem- 
Beh and bipolar electrical stimulation. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 804), 773-715.—Deseribes. а 
pana and easily built cannula that can be used for 
sam facal and bipolar electrical stimulation at the 
che € brain site, for both dry and liquid microinjection o 
abstract 15, and for multiple implantations —Journal 


Chemical Stimulation 


0500. Albus, К. (Max-Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, 
«10110, W. Germany) Method for application of 
sysler into Separated parts of the cerebroventricular 
оет. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 
of Teak Describes a method which allows the spread 

substances after intracerebroventricular application to 


MV IT TENS 


be restricted to various parts of the ventricular space in 
unanesthetized, unrestrained rabbits. After intracisternal 
injection also the ventricular system can be excluded 
from the spread of substance—Journal abstract. 
10551. Avis, Harry H. (Biomedical Lab., Psychology 
Section, Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) Hippocampal injec- 
tions of KCI and shock-induced bradycardia in the 
rat. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 283- 
284.— Divided 24 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats into 
4 test groups: no-shock saline or potassium chloride 
(KCI), and shock saline or KCl. Ss given hippocampal 
injections of 25% solution of KCI 24 hr. after tone-shock 
pairings did not show bradycardia when presented 
subsequently with tone alone. Ss given the same training 
but with saline injections did show cardiac deceleration. 
KCI injections themselves had no effect on heart-rate 
response to a tone. Results are discussed in terms of 
previous research indicating that KCI injections also 
produce a retention deficit in a CER paradigm, the 
suggestion being that the deficit in the CER paradigm is 
mediated by a failure to retain fear conditioning. 


—Journal abstract. 
10552. Broekkamp, C. & yan Rossum, J. M. (Catholic 
U. Nijmegen, Medical School, Netherlands) Clonidine 
induced intrahypothalamic stimulation of eating in 
rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2), 162-168. 
— Injected lul volumes of solutions containing noradren- 
aline, clonidine, oxymetazoline, and phentolamine into 
the anterolateral hypothalamus of male Wistar rats at the 
level of the pars infracommissuralis of the Stria ter- 
minalis. Measurement of food intake indicates that (a) 
intrahypothalamic clonidine in a dose as low as lug 
strongly increased food intake in satiated Ss, (b) 
Sine (4ug) was more potent than noradrenaline 
(12ug) but as potent as oxymetazoline (1.5ug), and (c) the 


ired. trol placements of carbachol in the lateral 
ned aude rd f 10 Ss did not impair learning. 


id stimulation. Results are discussed with regard 
to possible involvement of extracaudatal influences. Q2 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10554. Goldberg, А. di 
к., & Craig, C. R. (Johns Hopkins 
Hygiene) Alterations In choline! 
the ‘development of cobalt-induced 


„ Pollock, J. J., Hartman, E. 
Ms rM Ü, School of 


by cobalt 


d choline acetyltransferase and cho- 
linesterase activity in the p imary area showed a marked 
decline. All enzymatic activity 
higher. levels after the initial 
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Sciences Center) Effects of septal chemical injections 
of asymptotic avoidance performance in cats. Phys- 
iology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 463-469. 
—Implanted double-walled cannulae in the septal region 
of 16 cats. Injections of carbachol into dorsal midline 
septal placements significantly reduced the percentage of 
asymptotic, shuttle-box avoidance responses (ARs). Ss 
demonstrating mild to moderate signs of overt behav- 
ioral change with carbachol were most impaired on the 
avoidance task. However, in contrast to the results for 
ARs, the dorsal midline carbachol injections were found 
to significantly decrease the latencies of ARs, while 
norepinephrine increased AR latencies. The production 
of overt behavioral effects and of shorter latency 
conditioned ARs with the dorsal midline carbachol 
injections is discussed in terms of the possibility that 
cholinergic neurons in the dorsal midline septal area may 
mediate certain aspects of behavioral activation, possibly 
via their influence on the hippocampus. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10556. Karasik, С. L, et al. (Inst. of Cytology, 
Novosibirsk, USSR) Fiziologicheskoe i morfologi- 
cheskoe issledovanie унуу aktinomitsina D na 

lepticheskogo pripadka u 


of 1-1.5 ug did not bring about significant morphological 
changes. Doses of 1-25 ug exerted an anticonvulsive 
effect on the Ss. The absence of reliable differences in 


y intra- 
h septal atropine in rats. Phys- 
iology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 539—541, 
in the locomotor activity of 12 
à ley albino rats by intrahippocampal 
and intraseptal application of crystalline atropine sulfate. 

; positive effects with anatomical 
location suggested that the activity increases were not 
due to widespread diffusion of the drug. Cannulas that 
opened into the lateral ventricle produced less activity 
increase than cannulas well placed in the hippocampus 
or medial septal area. Data support the suggestion of a 
septo-hippocampal site of action of atropine and are 
consistent with the hypothesis of a cholinergic inhibitory 
System anatomically located in the septo-hippocampal 
Ое abstract. 

- Levitt, Robert A. & O’Hearn, James Y. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Drinking elicited by cholinergic 
Stimulation of CNS fibers. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 641—644. —Injected carbachol, 
eserine, and atropine into limbic system sites in the 
brains of 37 male Long-Evans hooded rats. In previous 
Studies, carbachol and eserine were found to elicit the 
drinking of water at identical loci in limbic system 
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nuclei. Furthermore, atropine injection into 1 site has 
been found to inhibit drinking-to-carbachol in another 
site. In the present study, only carbachol was effective in 
the fornix-hippocampal commissure region and in the 
corpus callosum; no drinking was elicited by eserine, 
Atropine injection into the fornix-hippocampal com- 
missure region inhibited drinking-to-carbachol in the 
septal region. 1 explanation for these data is that the 
fibers of limbic system cholinergic nuclei are sensitive to 
the cholinomimetic, carbachol. Eserine may be inef- 
fective because there are relatively few synapses and 
little available acetylcholine in fiber bundles, Other 
possible explanations are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

10559. Myers, R. D., Veale, W. L., & Yaksh, T. L, 
(Purdue U., Lab. of Neuropsychology) Preference for 
ethanol in the rhesus monkey following chronic 
Infusion of ethanol into the cerebral ventricles. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 431- 
435.—Bilaterally implanted cannulae in the lateral 
cerebral ventricles of 10 male rhesus monkeys acclimated 
to primate restraining chairs. Solutions of ethanol (8 or 
124; , acetaldehyde (0.1%), or paraldehyde (0.1%) were 
infused chronically in a volume of 0.1 ml. every 15 min. 
around the clock. Each S was offered a choice of water 
or a solution of ethanol which was increased in 
concentration from 3-30% over an 11-13 day sequence. 
Results show that in 3 of 4 Ss, the chronic infusion of 
ethanol evoked sudden and intermittent increases in 
ethanol intake which varied in terms of onset of 
preference as well as concentrations preferred. The other 
2 substances had no reliable effect on preference except 
that in 2 of 3 Ss, acetaldehyde infused intraventricularly 
evoked an increase in ethanol intake after the chronic 
infusions had been terminated. Findings indicate that the 
phenomenon of abnormal ethanol-preference induced p 
intracerebral ethanol is not species-specific. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. ; if 

10560. Nakajima, Shinshu. (Dalhousie U., Нш 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of intracranial нө 
injections upon self-stimulation in the rat. Physio г 
& Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 741-746 E 
the functional relationship between the lateral hyp 
thalamic area (LH) and the ventral tegmental area ee 
in producing the rewarding effect. Procaine and g 20 
mate solutions were injected into the LH or УТ RODA 
male Royal Victoria hooded rats while the Ss de 
self-stimulating the other site. Self-stimulation {а ai 
markedly reduced by injection of procaine into "ur 
into LH, indicating that LH and VT are DS 
dependent in producing the rewarding effect. Es Wd 
of LH by glutamate facilitated VT ge ШАН 
whereas glutamate into VT suppressed LH se! b f 
lation, possibly creating a depression of neural acti Wa 16 
VT. The effects of contralateral injections were E ie 
the effects of ipsilateral injections. The structures (ott 
basal diencephalon and mesencephalon appear c б 
an integrated system of reward. Electrical stimu ает 
any рагі of the system activates the entire ue 
through the ascending, descending, and bilater: 
nections. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10561. Rolls, Barbara J. & Jones, 
Oxford, England) Cessation of drinkin 
intracranial injections of angiotensin ш 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological 3 lotensin 
1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 26-29.—Injection of A drinking 
amide into the preoptic area is known to elici 
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in rats that are in water balance. 2 experiments were 
conducted with a total of 15 male hooded rats. When Ss 
were injected with 10 ng. angiotensin and access to water 
was delayed for varying times, the dipsogenic effect of 
angiotensin lasted for 60-90 min. When access to water 
was not delayed, Ss stopped drinking after 8.5 min., 
indicating that the ingestion of water is satiating. When 
Ss were offered isotonic saline, they stopped drinking 11 
min. after injection, indicating that satiation or inhibition 
of angiotensin-induced thirst can also occur when there 
are no osmotic changes.—Journal abstract. 

10562. Sgaragli, G. & Pavan, F. (U. Florence, Italy) 
Effects of amino acid compounds injected into 
cerebrospinal fluid spaces, on colonic temperature, 
arterial blood pressure and behaviour of the rat. 
Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 45-56.—Ad- 
ministered taurine, 4-aminobutyric acid (GABA), L,a- 
alanine, L-serine, and aminoacetic acid (glycine) intra- 
cisternally to female Sprague-Dawley rats, inducing 
hypothermia, whose intensity and duration were dose- 
dependent; arterial hypotension; delay in recovery of 
righting reflex; and depression of breathing, leading 
occasionally to a transient apnoea. Injections into the 
lateral ventrical of conscious, unrestrained Ss caused 
hypothermia, arterial hypotension and motor incoordin- 
ation, but no respiratory depression occurred, These 
effects seem to be peculiar to neutral amino acid 
compounds with at least 1 carbon atom between the 2 
polar groups. Neither L-lysine and L-histidine, nor 
sulfamic acid and ethylurethane, injected into the 
bulbocerebellar cisterna magna and the lateral ventricle, 
had any effect. (27 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10563. Terpstra, С. К. & Sk n, J. L. (U. Utrecht, 
Medical Faculty, Netherlands). Central blockade of 
(methyl-) atropine on carbachol drinking: A dose- 
response study. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
8(4), 715-719.—Elicited drinking and no eating in. male 
Wistar albino rats by administration of carbachol in the 
tractus diagonalis. Norepinephrine administered in the 
same place did not induce drinking or eating. The 
specific drinking response induced by stimulation with 
72 nmol. (=1.3 pg.) of carbachol was gradually 
inhibited by preceding injections of graded doses of 
atropine and methylatropine at the same site. A 90% 
inhibiting action of atropine and methylatropine was 
possible with a 3-10 times lower dose (.18 pg.) than used 
in earlier studies. Significant differences between the 
inhibition by atropine and methylatropine could not be 
demonstrated. A possible difference in inhibition at the 
lowest dose of atropine and methylatropine used (=.04 
ug.) is discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10564. van Abeelen, J., Gilissen, L., Hanssen, Th., & 
Lenders, A. (U. Nijmegen, Genetics Lab., Netherlands) 
Effects of intrahippocampal Injections with methyl- 
scopolamine and neostigmine upon exploratory 
behaviour in two inbred mouse strains. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 470-475.—Stereotaxical, 
ly injected 65 C57BL/6 and 63 DBA/2 male mice with 2 
doses of methylscopolamine (anticholinergic) ог 2 doses 
9f neostigmine (anticholinesterase) into the left dorsal 

ippocampus. The frequencies of the exploratory acts A 
rearing, leaning, and sniffing carried out in a nove 
environment were then recorded. At the lower dose-level, 
the anticholinergic drug tended to augment exploration 
in DBA Ss and to reduce it in C57BL Ss; the 2 doses of 
anticholinesterase diminished the scores In th geno- 
types. It is concluded that the hippocampus contains а 
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cholinergic mechanism which regulates exploratory 
behavior and which is genetically controlled.—Journal 
abstract. 

.10565. Ziegler, H., Del Basso, P., & Longo, V. G. 
(Higher Inst. of Health, Therapeutic Chemistry Lab., 
Rome, Italy) Influence of 6-hydroxydopamine and of 
a-methyl-p-tyrosine on the effects of some centrally 
acting agents. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
8(3), 391-396.—Studied the central effects of morphine, 
cocaine, methylphenidate, and chlorpromazine in 300 
mice treated with intracerebral injections of 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine (6-OHDA), ip injections of a-methyl-p- 
tyrosine (aMT), or the vehicle alone. The response to 
morphine and methylphenidate of Ss pretreated with 
6-OHDA consisted only of local stereotypies, while the 
response to cocaine was almost completely blocked. Ss 
receiving 250 mg/kg aMT reacted to morphine and 
amphetamine only with a very slight increase of motor 
activity. The excitation induced in 8 cats by morphine 
was prevented by previous treatment with aMT. The 
modifications of the responses to the various centrally 
acting compounds induced by 6-OHDA and aMT are 
discussed in terms of the depleting effects of the drugs on 
brain catecholamines: (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


10566. Ackil, James E. (Indiana U.) The role of 
environmental stimuli associated with electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus in determining 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7329. ; 

10567. Bonvallet, M. & Bobo, Gary E. (St. Antoine 
Medical School, Lab. of Physiology, Paris, France) 
Changes in phrenic activity and heart rate elicited 
by localized stimulation of amygdala and adjacent 
structures. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 1-16.—Recorded the 
integrated activity of the phrenic nerve and cardiotacho- 
gram in 30 bivagotomized cats to determine the respi- 
ratory and cardiac concomitants of repetitive amygda- 
loid stimulation and that of 630 adjacent points. 16 
distinct response patterns were analyzed and grouped 
into 2 functional categories: activated and deactivated 
ventilation. Deactivation was obtained from the lateral 
part of the central nucleus, lateral nucleus, parvo-cellular 

art of the basal nucleus, peri-amygdaloid cortex, and 
the putamen. Activation and cardio-acceleration, how- 
ever, was only elicited from restricted amygdaloid areas, 
particularly the ansa lenticularis, and was attributed to 
increased sympathetic tone. Phasic excitatory or inhib- 
itory responses of the phrenic nerve were interpreted as 
the result of stimulating fibers coursing through the 
amygdala and surrounding areas. (French summary) (48 


£)—8B. McLean. 
= 10568. Bromley, Bruce L. (U. Utah) Effects of 


is intensity on satiation of intracranial self- 
оноп: ir ilie Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6673. ; 

10569. Burnham, Willets M. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Epileptogenic modification of the 
rat forebrain by direct and trans-synaptic stimula- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 6857. * 

10570. Cox, Verne С. & Kakolewski, Jan W. (U. 
Texas, Arlington) Stimulation experience and incen- 
tive variables as determinants of behavior elicited 
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by hypothalamic stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 245-246.—Examined whether 
high-incentive goal objects and/or more extensive 
stimulation would result in specific consummatory 
behavior from sites previously yielding only locomotor- 
exploratory behavior. 2 groups of 9 male Holtzman 
albino rats were given extensive hypothalamic stimu- 
lation in the presence of regular or highly palatable food 
and water. Stimulation experience increased the pro- 
portion of hypothalamic electrode sites yielding elicited 
eating and drinking. The great number of stimuli 
required for some electrode sites, prior to the emergence 
of elicited eating and drinking, suggests the possibility 
that changes in neural tissue surrounding electrode sites 
underlies the appearance of elicited behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

10571. DeVietti, Terry L. & Kallioinen, Eino K. 
(Central Washington State Coll.) ECS-induced ret- 
rograde amnesia indicated by a heart-rate measure 
of retention. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 
35-36.—Investigated autonomic measures of retention 
following ECS, in 20 male Long-Evans rats in 4 
experimental groups. Ss that received a single fear 
conditioning trial consisting of a tone followed by 
footshock showed marked heart-rate deceleration both 
during and following the presentation of the tone the 
next day. Groups that received either the fear con- 
ditioning trial followed by ECS, the tone followed by 
ECS, or neither the fear conditioning nor ECS showed 
little, if any, conditioned heart-rate deceleration during 
the test trial. These data provide evidence that ECS can 
effect retrograde amnesia when an autonomic index of 
retention is employed.—Journal abstract. 

10572. Gaebelein, Claude J. (Kent State U.) Sub- 
seizure electrical stimulation of dorsal hippocam- 
pus and passive-avoldance responding. Dissertation 
Айк International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7338- 


10573. Galin, David & Lacey, John I. (Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Reaction 
time and heart rate response pattern: Effects of 
reticular stimulation in cats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 729-739,—Stimulated the mesen- 
cephalic reticular formation and other midbrain sites of 5 
unanesthetized cats. Heart rate (HR) and RT per- 
formance were studied. Without stimulation, 4 Ss 
showed the human pattern of deceleration in the 
preparatory interval. There was no clear and consistent 
evidence that HR decreases and fast RTs were asso- 
ciated as in human experiments. Differences between the 
human and cat experiments which might account for this 
discrepancy are discussed. At some reticular sites 
stimulation facilitated HR  decelerations during the 
foreperiod and lowered intertrial HR. Improvement in 

RT could be dissociated from effects on HR, and effects 
on task-related HR response could be dissociated from 
effects in intertrial HR level. Improved RT performance 
and similar HR effects were obtained from 4 midbrain 
electrodes clearly outside of the reticular formation. 3 of 
these were in the Substantia Nigra. Reticular facilitation 
of the baroreceptor reflex was not confirmed. It is 
concluded that HR, tonic or phasic, cannot be used as an 
ndex of the reticular activity underlying behavioral 
rousal. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10574. Galosy, Richard A. & Thompson, Richard W. 
Hostos Community Coll., City U. New York) A further 
vestigation of familiarization effects on ECS- 
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produced retrograde amnesia. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 147-148—Investigated effec- 
tiveness of a single posttrial ECS in producing retrograde 
amnesia (RA) of a I-trial passive avoidance response in 
120 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats given 3 trials of 
0, 5, 10, 15, 20, or 37.5 sec. of familiarization (FAM) with 
the apparatus prior to training. Results indicate that 
FAM of up to 37.5 sec. did not significantly affect 
ECS-produced RA, all FAM-ECS groups having shorter 
latencies than the corresponding pseudo-ECS control 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

10575. Gray, Jeffrey A. (U. Oxford, England) Effects 
of septal driving of the hippocampal theta rhythm on 
resistance to extinction. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 481-490.—Trained 24 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats with electrodes chronically implanted in the 
medial septal area and the hippocampus to run in an 
alley for water reward. Low-frequency stimulation of the 
septal area was able to drive the hippocampal theta 
rhythm. Applied during extinction such theta-driving, at 
7.7 Hz., decreased resistance to extinction, but applied 
during acquisition it increased subsequent resistance to 
extinction. During extinction, the higher the frequency of 
theta displayed, the more rapidly it extinguished; 
conversely, the higher the theta frequency at the end of 
acquisition, the greater was the subsequent resistance to 
extinction. Theta frequency was higher on nonrewarded 
trials than on rewarded trials and was increased by 
extinction interpolated between phases of CRF. It is 
proposed that this change in theta frequency is the 
physiological basis of the partial reinforcement extinc- 
tion effect, and that a theta rhythm indicates à 
functionally active hippocampus. (36 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10576. Gray, Jeffrey A., Araujo-Silva, M. T, & 
Quintão, L. (U. Oxford, England) Resistance to 
extinction after partial reinforcement training with 
blocking of the hippocampal theta rhythm by septal 
stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
8(3), 497-502.—1Implanted 18 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
with a bipolar stimulating electrode in the medial septal 
nucleus and bilateral monopolar hippocampal recording 
electrodes. Ss were trained to run in a straight alley for 
water reward on a random 50% partial reinforcement 
schedule. 9 experimental Ss were given high-frequency 
(200 Hz.) septal stimulation, blocking the һірросатра 
theta rhythm, during their time in the goalbox on 
nonrewarded trials, stimulation not being delivered on 
rewarded trials. Controls were never stimulated. During 
extinction, stimulation was not delivered to either group. 
Resistance to extinction was reduced in the experimenta 
Ss. The immediate response to theta-blocking вер 
stimulation was an arrest reaction. Termination of ib. 
stimulation was often. followed by convulsive mo 
behavior. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. енерт 

10577. Greenspan, Cynthia & Sprott, ши i 
(Oakland U.) Factors affecting electroshock selz ue 
threshold in rats. Behavior Research Methods Ve Д 
strumentation, 1972(May), Vol. 4(3), 173-174.—Stu p 
the relationship between current frequency and inre 
in ECS and $5 sex and body weight in determining Sis 
seizure threshold. In tests with 20 male and 20 de 
Wistar albino rats weighing 290-610 gm., the parameter 
of the shock stimulus were the major determinat nt 
seizure threshold, although body weight was a signi!) 
organismic parameter.—B. McLean. bert S- 

10578. Kesner, Raymond P. & Conner, Hul 
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(Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, Calif.) Independence of short- and long- 
term memory: A neural system analysis. Science, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 176(4033), 432-434—Gave 67 male 
Long-Evans rats electrical stimulation to the midbrain 
reticular formation or to the hippocampus 4 sec. after 
they received shocks contingent on bar-press responses. 
Ss were retested for memory of the shocks 64 sec. or 24 
hr. after the shocks. Ss that received stimulation to the 
midbrain reticular formation showed amnesia at the 
64-sec retest and memory at the 24-hr retest. In contrast, 
Ss that received stimulation to the hippocampus showed 
memory at the 64-sec retest and amnesia at the 24-hr 
retest. Data support a dual, parallel-processing model of 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

10579. Lineberry, Charles С. (U. Delaware) EEG 
synchrony, behavioral inhibition, and mesen- 
cephalic unit effects produced by stimulation of 
orbital cortex, basal forebrain and caudate nucleus. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6684. 

10580. Mayer, David J. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Analgesia produced by focal brain stimulation in the 
rat: An anatomical and behavioral analysis. Disser- 
о Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 

10581. Mikhailova, N. С. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Elektro- 
éntsefalograficheskie | vegetativnye korrelyaty re- 
акіѕії samorazdrazhenlya. [Electroencephalography 
and autonomic correlates of self-stimulated reactions.] 
Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnot Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
21(1), 110-118.—Conducted a neurophysiological study 
of the EEG- and autonomic changes which occur in 
response to self-stimulation of the lateral preoptic region 
and lateral hypothalamus, and the functional organi- 
zation of positive emotional states. 18 5-12 mo. old rats 
served as Ss, It was shown that, in the emergence of 
Positive emotions, both deactivating-parasympathetic 
and activating-sympathetic mechanisms are involved 
and that reference is allowable only to the interactional 
characteristics of these mechanisms typifying given 
emotional states. The participation of activating an 
synchronizing mechanisms and the recruitment of the 
sympathetic and parasympathetic divisions of the au- 
tonomic nervous system were shown to be largely а 
function of the degree of emotional tension. A relatively 
low activational level appears to be a characteristic 
feature in the excitation of positively reinforced zones 
and could be particularly specific for this excitation, 
Limiting inhibitory mechanisms seem to play an impor- 
tant role in the complex, functionally integrated struc- 
ture involved in the emergence of positive emotions: The 
Searching behavior, observed in the Ss, constitutes the 
typical motor component of the positive states produc 
by excitation of the self-stimulatory zones. (English 
Summary) (33 ref.)—I. D. London. 
|, 10582. Miller, Ralph R. & Springer, Alan D. (Brook. 
уп Сой, City U. New York) Induced recovsy of 
usur in rats following electroconvulsive Я 
Нузідїову & Behavior, 1972(Арт), Vol S. Pel 
d 1—Found that memory of a foots ock deliver ч 
i uring a single passive avoidance training trial recovere 
n large part from ECS-induced amnesia when а 
eminder footshock was administered to 161 male 
:Prague-Dawley albino rats outside the learning appa- 
atus. Systemic control groups (n = 170) proved the 
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behavior of the reminded Ss to be specific to the training 
situation. The recovered memory was stable over 
repeated test trials and a retention interval of at least 5 
days. The reminder effect was also independent of the 
interval between training and reminder shock through a 
minimal range of 2 hr. or 2 wk. Findings favor a retrieval 
failure view of experimental amnesia. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
10583. Oleshko, N. N. (Bogomolets Inst. of Physi- 
, Kiev, USSR) Vllyanle razdrazhenlya 
ichnykh uchastkov polosatogo tela па reaktsll 
Izbeganiya. [Influence of stimulation of different parts 
of the corpus striatum to avoidance reactions.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Јап), Vol. 21(1), 
144-148.—Conducted a study to determine the func- 
tional topography of the corpus striatum through its 
direct electrical stimulation. 71 white rats served as Ss. 
Stimulation of the corpus striatum did not affect 
wakefulness, postural and defensive UCRs. Low-fre- 
quency stimulation (9 impulses/sec) of the caudate 
nucleus (CN) prevented the elicitation of an elaborated 
avoidance reaction to an acoustic signal. Stimulation of 
globus pallidus (GP) had no effect on elicitation of the 
avoidance reaction. However, hi giras stimula- 
tion (50 or 100 impulses/sec) of the CN, as opposed to 
stimulation of GP, produced in 22 out of 23 instances 
turning of the head and neck or a com lete circular 
reaction toward the contralateral side. ( nglish sum- 
mary) (17 теѓ.)—/. D. London. i 
10584. Olson, George H. & Hagstrom, Earl. (Florida 
State U.) Recovery experlences and the source of 
aversive effects of electroconvulsive shock. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 161- 
162.—Tested the hypothesis that aversive effects asso- 
ciated with multiple administrations of ECS are a 
function of the post-ECS recovery experience, Ss were 40 
female albino Sprague-Dawley rats, 30 of which were 63 
days old and 10 199-214 days old, 1 group of Ss was 
allowed to recover in the same compartment in which 
ECS was given, while a 2nd group recovered in a 
dissimilar compartment. Avoidance of the shock com- 
artment developed differentially in the 2 groups. 
Results support the conclusion that part of the aversive 
effect developed ed a function of the recovery expe- 
ience.—Journal abstract. 
rien sts. Plumer, Sheldon, 1. (U. Delaware) Etects of 
caudate stimulation on learning and ance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 


SA( LB), orth, Carlyle T. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of electrical stimu- 
lation of the amygdala on sleep states and convul- 
sive behavior in the Holtzman rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-В), 6699. 

105. Smith, Dennison А (Оба explanation г 

пз! 8: 

te РЫЗ og of behavior observed during lateral 
hypothalamic stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 617-621.—Stimulated the lateral 
hypothalamus of 30 male Sprague-Dawley rats. A 


sensory field was p! 


olo, 
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hypothalamic electrodes that did not produce discrete 
Behavior- Journal abstract. 

10588. St. Omar, Vincent V. & Kral, Paul A. (Parsons 
State Hosp., Research Center, Kan.) Electroconvulsive 
shock impedes the learning of taste aversions: 
Absence of blood-brain involvement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 251-252.—Caused toxi- 
cosis in 30 male Sprague-Dawley rats by lithium chloride 
injection 30 min. after drinking saccharin-flavored water. 
Ss avoided that flavor upon subsequent encounter unless 
ECS was interpolated during the taste-illness interval. 
Preinjection of Ss with trypan blue, a supravital dye 
known to mitigate dysrhythmic effects of ECS on brain 
EEG and thought to do so by preventing increased 
permeability of the blood brain barrier (BBB), did not 

revent the disruptive effect of ECS on avoidance 
earning. Results suggest that increased permeability of 
the BBB may not be the mechanism of an ECS-induced 
decrement in taste avoidance learning —Journal abstract. 

10589. Sterman, M. B., Lucas, E. A., & Macdonald, L. 
R. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Neuropsycholo, 
Research Lab. Sepulveda, Calif.) Periodicity within 
sleep and operant performance in the cat. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 38(2), 327-341.—Measured and 
compared periodicity in physiological patterns during 
sleep and in rate of performance during wakefulness in 4 
separate experiments. 20 cats which had chronically 
implanted electrodes for recording and positive brain 
stimulation served as Ss. Measurements of the perio- 
dicity within sleep (the REM cycle) and waking (per- 
formance cycle) were based on specification of strict 
criteria for base line states. The concept of a basic 

rest-activity cycle, proposed originally by Kleitman, was 
supported by the data. This cycle was attributed to a 
caudal brainstem mechanism which functions as a neural 
pacemaker sensitive to the rate of tissue metabolism. Its 
manifestations in sleep and wakefulness are ascribed to 
the interaction between brainstem and forebrain struc- 
ee Коё A. Preilowski. 
. mas, Earl & Basbaum, Carol. Mawr 
Coll.) Excitatory and оногу Processo W hypo- 
thalamic conditioning in cats: Role of the history of 
the Negative stimulus. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 419— 
424.—Used a “threshold probe” technique of assessing 
excitatory and inhibitory processes occurring during the 
course of Pavlovian discrimination learning in 4 male 
and 4 female cats. The inhibitory effects of CS- were 
compared under intramodal discrimination training (2 
tones) and intermodal training (tone ys. light). In the 
former case there was considerable early generalized 
responding to CS-, in the latter case virtually none. 
Results suggest that a negative CS acquires inhibitory 
properties only if it does not have a history of eliciting а 
subtantial number of generalized CRs. If a CS had a 
history of eliciting appreciable generalized responding 
early in conditioning, then it maintained an excitatory 
effect long after CRs may no longer be observed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10591. Wetzel, Mary C. (U. Arizona) New evidence 
concerning refractory period in self-stimulation 
neurons. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Маг), Vol. 8(3), 
97-402 —]. Deutsch (see PA, Vol. 39:1192) has re- 
orted, for the rat, sharply reduced self-stimulation rates 
or brief intrapair pulse intervals (IPIs), when paired 
"ulses were delivered in trains at 200 total pps. He 
ttributed the effect to a neuronal refractory period of 
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approximately 1 msec. A replication using 5 cats showed 
that (a) rates were reduced for some but not all electrode 
wires at test IPIs between 0.2 and 1.3 msec.; (b) for wires 
that did yield a reduced rate for brief IPIS (located 
within the medial forebrain bundle), the minimum fell at 
approximately .5 msec., rather than 1 msec.; and (c) at 
all IPI values, rates were generally much higher than 
when single-pulse trains were delivered at 100 pps. It is 
concluded that a а Mees d linkage between self- 
stimulation and a unitary value for refractory period 
must await isolation of several variables that may affect 
neuronal excitability at brief IPIs.—Journal abstract. 

10592. White, S. D. & Wayner, M. J. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) Lick rate during 
lateral hypothalamic electrica! stimulation in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 771- 
772.—Studied lick rate in 4 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats during electrical stimulation of the lateral hypo- 
thalamus (LH) and following 24 and 48 hr. of water 
deprivation. Although lick rate did not change as a 
function of water deprivation, it increased during LH 
electrical stimulation when the intensity was increased. 
Results are discussed in terms of adjunctive behavior 
and the influence of the LH on motor excitability. 
—Journal abstract. e 

10593. Young, A. Grant & Galluscio, E. H. (Louisiana 
State U.) Recovery from ECS-produced amnesia. 
Psychonomic Science, 197\(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 149-151. 
—Trained 64 naive male albino rats to leverpress for 
sucrose using a discrete trial procedure. '/, the Ss were 
trained on a CRF and '/ on a fixed ratio schedule. 
Following acquisition, a leverpress produced footshock 
followed by ECS for !/ the Ss in each group and 
footshock only for the remaining Ss. !/ the Ss in each 
group were tested 24 hr. after treatment and the rest 10 
days later. Results show that suppression of the lever- 
press response due to footshock was reduced by the ECS, 
regardless of acquisition reinforcement schedule, for Ss 
tested 24 hr. after treatment. There was apparent 
spontaneous recovery of the CER for Ss tested 10 A 
later since there were no differences between the 
shock-only and shock-plus-ECS groups, and no recovery 
of PRE.—Journal abstract. 
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10594. Aladzhalova, N. A. & Kol'tsova, A. V. (Inst. of 
Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, MODO 
USSR) Dlitel’nye periodicheskie yavleniya v Iniel- 
nom mozge pri stanovlenil uslovnogo oboronite: - 
nogo refleksa. [Prolonged periodic effects in the flex] 
with development of a defensive conditioned re Vol 
Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1971 (Jan), light 
21(1), 27-34.—Elaborated electrodefensive CRs to sete 
flashes in 10 rabbits in order to study “slow IS 
effects" in the brain that are detectable Tom 
establishment and extinction of these eR ver à 
analysis was made of the periodic electrical effects pu "i 
5-hr period in the cerebral cortex, hippocampus e 
mus, and hypothalamus which develop after Cesta ashes 
the sequential presentation of pairings of light biting 
and electroshock: oscillation of potential Sarit as 
cycles of (a) 7-8/min. (b) .5-4/min, and (c) 53 ibuted 
well as erratic bursts (6-35 cps) irregularly a ИЕ 
with respect to time. The waves represented 2 O at 
(с), as well as the erratic bursts of potential, шоа e О 
the formative stage of the CR and during the stag 
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generalization, disappeared with reinforcement, and 
increased again with extinction. The waves represented 
by (b), emerging during generalization, were retained 
following reinforcement. These patterns were exhibited 
by all the structures under study, though not in 
synchrony. The dynamics of oscillation of potential, 
characterized by slow periodicity, is held to contribute to 
an evaluation of (a) the role of hormonal activation in 
initial CR formation and in CR extinction, and (b) the 
contrastive role of the channels of transmission within 
the neuronal assemblage during the reinforcement stage 
in electrodefensive conditioning, (English summary) (22 
геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

10595. Ben-Ari, Yehezkel (Center for Studies of 
Neurophysiology, Paris, France) Plasticity at unitary 
level: I. An experimental design. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 
655-665.—Studied the evolution of spontaneous and 
evoked unit activity in the amygdaloid complex during 
sensory-sensory association procedures in acutely-pre- 
pared immobilized adult cats. The experimental design 
included a parallel study of successive responses and 
spontaneous activity, referred to as trial activity (TA) 
and intertrial activity (ITA). TA was analyzed sequen- 
tially and statistically by dot displays and poststimulus 
time histograms, etc. ITA was analyzed nonsequentially 
by interspike interval and joint interval histograms. 
Analysis of changes in 2 of the cells recorded in this 
series is described in detail, and modification of the ITA 
in terms of both frequency and pattern of discharge is 
shown. (French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10596. Ben-Ari, Yehezkel & Le Gal La Salle, Gildas. 
(Center for Studies of Neurophysiology, Paris, France) 
Plasticity at unitary level: Il. Modifications during 
sensory-sensory association procedures. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(6), 667-679.—Made microelectrode recordings in 
the amygdaloid complex of acutely-prepared adult cats. 
50 units were studied for 1-3 hr. during which 1 or more 
complete sensory-sensory association procedures were 
applied. Approximately 30% of the units showed changes 
in responses evoked by stimuli, and these changes were 
classified according to the time course in 2 groups, 
dishabituation-like and association-like phenomena. 
Cells which responded to visual and auditory stimuli 
before the association produced significant changes in 
the response, and when several consecutive procedures 
Were applied, long-term effects could be observed. 

uring the procedure, in parallel with changes in the 
Stimulus-induced responses, spontaneous activity whic 
Separated 1 response from the following was modified in 
frequency and pattern. (French summary) (17 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

10597. Bennett, Charles T. (Michigan State U) 
Electrical activity of supraoptic neurons in water 
deprived rats during slow intragastric infusions of 
Water. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 

ol. 32(12-B), 7331. 
s 10598. Burstein, Kenneth К. , £ 
Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) 
he latency distribution of the skin conductance 
тезропѕе às a function of the CS-UCS interval. 
sychophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 14-20. Obtained 
Велсу distributions for the skin conductance response 
у blocks of 5 trials for 13 groups of 13 undergraduates 
conditioned with CS-UCS intervals of 3.5, 5.5, 7.3, 105, 
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15.5, and 20.5 sec. Another group received 5, 10, 15, 20, 
25, and 30 trials with a .5-sec CS-UCS interval. For all 
blocks of 5 trials, response occurred in the 2-3 sec. 
latency range characteristic of the orienting response 
(OR). There was no significant difference in OR 
frequency as a function of the CS-UCS interval, nor 
systematic increase in response frequency with repeated 
trials in any of the latency ranges scored. No significant 
difference in acquisition was obtained as a function of 
the CS-UCS interval in the extended CS-UCS groups for 
either frequency or for magnitude. Performance of the 
(composite) .5-sec CS-UCS group was superior to that of 
the extended groups. Response frequency in the OR 
latency range was lower in composite than conditioned 
groups, but response frequency outside of the OR range 
was higher.—Journal abstract. 

10599. Burt, George S. (Arizona State U.) Electro- 
physiological correlates of sex behavior in male and 
female rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7333. 

10600. Gilberto B., Johnson, John L, & 
Bombardieri, Rocco A. (Federal U. of Minas Gerais, Belo 
Horizonte, Brazil) Organization of tactile thalamus 
and related behavior in the agouti, Dasyprocta aguti. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 553- 
556.—Recorded unit cluster responses to mechanical 
stimulation of the body surface in the thalamus of 3 male 
agoutis using glass-insulated tungsten microelectrodes. 
Projections were organized somatotopically, with large 
volumes of thalamic tissue devoted to projections of 
small receptive fields on the large, infolded, hairy upper 


lip around the incisors, the incisors themselves, and the 
forepaws. These structures participate in eating behav- 
ior: agoutis were seen to manipulate food with the 
infolded upper hairy lip and the forepaws, and to trim 
the food with the lower incisors prior to eating,—Journal 
abstract. 

10601. Carson, Virginia G., Kado, Raymond T., & 
Wenzel, Bernice M. (Chapman Coll., Orange, Calif.) A 
telemeter for monitoring the electrocardiograms of 
freely moving mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 8(3), 561—563.—Used telemetry to monitor the EKG 
of a freely moving mouse In 3 behavioral situations 
— shock avoidance runway, open field, and home cage. 
The circuit and characteristics of the small, inexpensive, 
and easily fabricated telemeter are described as well as 
the harness, electrode placement, receiver, and antennae. 
Experimental records are presented showing that the 
only period when the EKG was unreadable was during 
shock in the shock avoidance runway.—Journal abstract, 

10602. Delse, Frederick C., Marsh, Gail R, & 
Thompson, Larry W. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Clinical Research Unit, Lexington, Ky.) CNV corre- 
lates of task difficulty and accuracy of pitch dis- 
crimination. Psychophysiology, 1972(Јап), Vol. 9(1), 
53-62.—Measured the contingent negative variation 
(CNV) for 5 male and 5 female psychology students 
during a pitch discrimination task with 2 levels of 
difficulty. Results show that females had larger CNVs 
during easy trials than during difficult, and larger CNYs 
for difficult trials in which they made incorrect judg- 
ments than for those in which they made correct ones. 
The effect of difficulty and of correctness on the CNV is 
interpreted as a distraction phenomenon.—Journal ab- 


A 
re T0603. Dill, Ronald C. (U. California, Irvine) Multi- 
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unit activity from the cortex of cat during condi- 
tioned suppression. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6675-6676. 

10604. Farel, Paul B. & Krasne, Franklin B. (U. 
California, Irvine) Maintenance of habituation by 
Infrequent stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 783-785.—Found that, in a chronic 
spinal frog, habituation of the integrated EMG produced 
by 500 constant current footshocks (1-10 ma., 1 msec.) 
presented once every 30 sec. (1/30 sec.) dissipates within 
3 hr. Although repeated stimulation once every 30 min. 
(1/30 min.) had no effect on response amplitude in a 
fresh preparation, 1/30 min. stimulation presented to an 
habituated animal S markedly retarded recovery. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10605. Ferrari, E. & Messina, C. (U. Messina, Clinic 
for Nervous & Mental Disease, Italy) Blink reflexes 
during sleep and wakefulness in man. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
3X(1), 55-62.—Studied blink reflexes in 22 19-39 yr. old 
adults during the sleep-wakefulness cycle and in wake- 
fulness in relation to the vigilance level and emotional 
state. EMG mono- and polysynaptic responses to 
electrical stimuli to the nn branch of the 5th 
nerve were recorded, and electrical cerebral activity, eye 
movement, suprahyoid muscle activity, EKG, and skin 
resistance were monitored at the same time. Results 
show a highly significant depression of early and late 
responses during synchronized sleep, while during 
desynchronized sleep only slight depression of the 
UON reflexes was observed. Habituation of the 
polysynaptic component of the blink reflex showed clear 
modification related to vigilance level and emotional 
state in wakefulness and alpha activity and reflex 
habituation changes were intercorrelated. These data 
reveal the а functional situation of the reflex 
arcs controlling the facial muscles supporting mimetic 
expression. (French summary) (38 ref.)—Journal sum- 


mary. 

10606. Groves, Philip M., Miller, S. Walde & 
Parker, M. Virginia, (U. Colorado) Habituation and 
sensitization of neuronal activity in the reticular 
formation of the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 8(4), 589-593.—Recorded extracellular discharges 
of neurons in mesencephalic-pontine reticular formation 
of 26 male rats, Cells showed varying degrees of 
Tesponsiveness to peripheral sensory stimulation in- 
cluding habituation and/or sensitization to Tepetitive 
sensory stimuli. Effects of repeated habituation Series as 
well as effects of interstimulus interval are described. 
Alteration in response to repetitive stimulation (habit- 
uation or sensitization) was not always the same for 
different modalities even for a single neuron Tesponsive 
to more than 1 modality. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10607. Guérin, N. (U. Paris, Faculty of Sciences, 
France) Relations entre le systéme nerveux central 
et la thyroïde. [Relations between the central nervous 
System and the thyroid.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970- 
1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 529-530.—Conducted an electro- 
Physiological study of selected cortical structures of 
approximately 100 rats aged 5-6 days to over 6 mo. аза 
function of level of thyroid activity, for the purpose of 
identifying the role played by the thyroid in CNS 
development. The level of thyroid activity was measured 
at intervals using radioactive iodine 131 as well as 
hormone secretion in the blood. ины ena 
activity was monitored by means of electrodes implanted 
in such a way as not to interfere with normal activity. 
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Results point to hyperactivity of thyroid as more 
characteristic of the young rat, hypoactivity of the older, 
with the maximum activity at the period of puberty, The 
thyroid seems to play a role in growth.—Z. M. Cantwell 
10608. Gusel'nikova, K. G., Gusel'nikov, V. I, 
Tsitolovskii, L. E., & Engovatov, V. V. (Moscow State U., 
USSR) Issledovanie vozvratnogo vozbuzhdenlya v 
obonyatel'noi lukovitse lyagushki. [Study of recurrent 
excitation in the frog olfactory bulb.) Zhurnal Vysshet 
Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 191-196. 
—Intracellular recordings were made of 34 secondary 
neurons (SNs) in frog olfactory bulbs, with rest poten- 
tials greater than 35 mV and exhibiting "recurrent 
[reverse] excitation," SNs in the olfactory bulb were 
shown to be embraced within a system of recurrent 
excitatory connections. Excitatory synapses of the 
recurrent system appeared to be localized in the basal 
dendrites of the SNs. The system of recurrent excitatory 
connections was shown to be locally oriented with 
respect to the neuron under study. (English summary) 
—1. D. London. 
10609. Hammond, С. R., MacAdam, D. W., & Ison, J. 
R. (U. Rochester) Effects of prestimulation on the 
electromyographic response associated with the 
acoustic startle reaction in rats. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 535-537.— Presented 5 male 
albino rats with high intensity acoustic stimuli, alone 
(control trials) or 60 msec. after a low intensity random 
noise burst or a light flash (prepulse trials). Stabilimetric 
measures of the startle reflex as well as the amplitudes 
and latencies of EMG activity to the stimuli were 
recorded. Both sorts of prestimulation depressed the 
amplitude of subsequent effector activity to the startle 
stimulus as well as the stabilimetric measure, indicating 
that demonstrations of stabilimetric depression cause 
by prepulses do result from direct effector inae 
The auditory but not the visual prepulse increased 
latency of the subsequent startle reaction. The in 
effects were not determined by effector activity initia n ч 
by the prepulse, supporting central rather than фей, 
eral mechanisms of reflex inhibition —Journal ee ш 
10610. Horvath, Е. Е. & Buser, P. (New York MGE 
Coll., New York) Thalamo-caudate-cortical b eun 
ships in synchronized activity: 1. Differéntio Б 
between ventral and dorsal eec systems. 27: 
Research, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 21-41. he В 
Toei. Valete. (Lafayette Clinic, DR 
Mich.) Effects of exteroceptive feedback ag skin 
structions on control of spontaneous ganai 
responses. Psychophysiology, 1972(May), VO% adit 
305-317.—Investigated regulation of the deseo $- 
nomic nervous system їп 2 experiments hm. 
control of GSR. Їп Exp. I, relax and think i ipo 
were presented to 14 male undergraduates ini MUS 
of meter feedback: accurate, positive, negat! corded. 
control. Respiration and cardiac rate were en Ж were 
Results indicate that Ss receiving accurate {ее mE a 
significantly better able to comply with the d control- 
instructions than positive-, negative-, an within- 
feedback Ss. In Exp. II with 80 Ss, no taneous 
telationships were found between control of (Pis suggest 
GSRs and respiration or cardiac activity. Res of thei 
that Ss were as responsive to the consequence? v d 
rema behavior as to Ше consequences 
learned behaviors.—Journal abstract. ate 
10612. Kotlyar, В. I. & Malorov, V. I. (Moscow Sika 
U., USSR) Aktivnost’ neironov zritel'noí koi [Ас 
pri assotsiatsil zvuka s ritmicheskim sve 
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tivity of neurons in the rabbit visual cortex when sound 
is associated with periodic light.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnot 
Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 157-163.—Studied 
the dynamics of neuronal activity, recorded from 52 cells 
of the visual cortex (VC) of immobilized unanesthetized 
rabbits, in the process of associating "indifferent" stimuli 
(sound) with periodic light flashes. In this process CR 
reorganization of activity was observed in less than 2075 
of the cells—an effect traced to an insufficiently high 
level of cortical excitation resulting from the absence of 
biologically significant reinforcement. CR reorganization 
was observed in the activity of relatively highly excitable 
cells whose spontaneous rhythm was 1.5 times faster 
than the average spontaneous activity of neurons in the 
VC. No CR reorganization was noted in the activity of 
groups of neurons with a spontaneous Кеше, less 
than 4 impulses/sec. Among neurons with a higher level 
_of spontaneous rhythm no relationship was detected 
between the frequency of spontaneous activity and the 
presence of CR reorganization. The absence of CR 
reorganization in part of the neurons with relatively high 
excitability may be connected with the low total level of 
excitation in the synaptic nervous network during 
repeated application of indifferent stimulation. (English 
summary) (28 ref.)—J. D. London. 

10613. Krekule, I. & Walker, D. ая 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Simple method for the detection of the dependency 
between the unit activity and amplitude of macro- 
potentials. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(May), Vol. 
13(2), 111-112.—A continuous signal (macropotential) is 
sampled with sufficiently constant high rate. Samples 
preceded by occurrence of pulse (unit activity) comprise 
one group and all other samples form another. Ampli- 
tude histograms of each sample are evaluated and the 
null hypothesis about the dependency of parameters of 
the analyzed pair of signals can be accepted if the 
normalized histograms are of the same form.—H. Brumi. 

. 10614. Leanderson, R. & Lindblom, B. E. (Karolinska 
Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden) Muscle activation for 
lablal speech gestures: An electromyographic and 
acoustic study of normal speakers. Acia 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1972(Apr), Vol. 73(4), 362- 
373.—Demonstrated the existence of EMG and acoustic 
characteristics common to 10 normally-hearing and 
speaking adults during labial articulation. Prespeech, 
background, and articulatory activity were identified, 
with muscles recruited in 2 functionally antagonistic 
groups having reciprocal innervation. There was clear 
evidence that EMG activity is context-dependent. Vowel 
duration varied systematically as a function of vowel 
identity and consonantal environment, and duration of 
labial closure varied in a complementary fashion with 
duration of the vowel segment. Dependence of vowel 

uration on voicing or voicelessness of the following 
Consonant was correlated with a difference in timing of 
EMG activity associated with labial closure gestures 
which depended significantly on the identity of the 
Vowel. To account for these latter results a model of 
timing is proposed in which the moment of gesture 
initiation (onset of EMG activity) is а function of 
articulatory and acoustic features of the gesture to be 
pas (34 ref.)—Journal i Vu 

. Leichnetz, George Е. (Viri 

Wealth U., Medical School) Relationship of sponta- 
neous vagal activity to wakefulness a 
Cat. Experimental Neurology, 1972(Арг), 
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194-210.—Implanted permanent bipolar electrodes in 5 
cats on the cervical vagus nerve, the dura mater 
overlying frontal and occipital cortices, in the posterior 
ventromedial thalamus, anterior hypothalamus, ventro- 
medial hypothalamus, lateral geniculate body, dorsal 
hippocampus, and dorsolateral midbrain reticular for- 
mation. The vagus nerve had spontaneous tonic back- 
ground activity upon which varied phasic activities were 
superimposed. Long-term recordings demonstrated a 
parallelism between the spontaneous tonic activity and 
the normal waking and sleeping pattern. A low-voltage, 
fast activity in the waking state, consisting of impulses of 
approximately equal amplitude and duration, diminished 
in amplitude and frequency as the S passed into 
slow-wave sleep, and finally became atonic, with the 
disappearance of the tonic background activity, during 
activated sleep. These observations support the conclu- 
sion that a close relationship exists between inter- 
oception and ongoing brain activity. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
10616. v, B. V. & Gusel'nikov, V. I. (Moscow 
State U., USSR) Nelrony "novizny" и ryb | ikh 
svoistva. [Neurons responding to “novelty” in fish and 
their characteristics.) Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnot Deyatel’- 
nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 135-143.—Investigated the 
characteristics of the dorsal tegmental neurons in the 
midbrain, which are reactive to photic stimuli. The 
reactions of these neurons to the appearance of an 
immobile contrasting object in the receptive field (RF) 
displayed aspects of "habituation" and seemed to 
depend on 6 factors: degree of contrast, position of the 
object in the RF, its angular area and pattern, time since 
presentation in the given position, and duration of 
presentation. The reaction Was. accompanied by the 
development of local inhibition in definite parts of the 
RF, in a number of instances reproducin the pattern of 
a given large object. This inhibition could be maintained 
for tens Fi sec. following termination of the stimulus. 
Reactivation of the neuron during this period could be 
produced only by presentation of an object with 
sufficiently different parameters (form, dimensions, 
localization in the RF). Won formation of local 
inhibition also occurred analogically in response to the 
presentation of moving objects when m Mi ш me 
jected by the moving object, a 
eek AP 4 on with other parts of the RF. 


frequency 


Neurophysiology, 1972Gan), Vol. 32(1), 63-74 Recor 


lear nucleus in 10 


and was separable from interference effects known t 
occur at the с li 
further in Exp. IL, using 20 acute cats to study th 
activity of single cells in the cochlear nucleus. Cells th 
fired in phase-locked fashion to the tone frequenc 
showed progressive desynchronization with increasin 
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intensity of the noise masker. Results support the 
hypothesis that noise preempts activities of units which 
would otherwise be part of the phase-locked neural 
population contributing to the grossly recorded FFR 
envelope, and suggest at least 1 neural mechanism 
involved in the masking of low frequency tones. (French 
summary) (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10618. Morrell, Lenore K., Hun Dorothy A., 
McAdam, Dale W., & Whitaker, Harry A. (Stanford U., 
Medical School) Electrocortical localization of lan- 
guage production. Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174(4016), 
1359-1360.—Investigated the observations of D. 
McAdam and Н. Whitaker (See PA, Vol. 46:8230) on 
electrocortical activity preceding speech. Findings with 
over 20 Ss indicate that (a) the sharp increment in lip 
activity preceding phonation of initial “р” words is an 
invariant, intrinsic part of speech production; (b) for “К” 
words, the period just before the acoustic transient shows 
large positive potentials; and (c) EEG findings sug- 
gesting frontal scalp maxima are open to question with 
regard to eye artifacts. A response by McAdam and 
Whitaker to the methodolgical issues raised is presented. 
—M. DeWitt. 

10619. Ohman, Arne. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Factor 
analytically derived components of orlenting, de- 
postage ana ЫК ЧЕ УЕ behavior in electrodermal 
conditioning. Psychophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 9(2), 
199-209.—Tested the hypothesis that conditioned a 
trodermal responses can be analyzed into separate 
components of orienting and conditioned behavior. 
Multiple responses from 105 undergraduates in a long 
interstimulus interval paradigm were grouped into 4 
blocks of 6 trials each, and a correlation matrix 
computed from intercorrelations between different mul- 
tiple responses during 4 stages of training. The Ist 
analysis was performed on the CS, pre-UCS, and 
post-UCS responses and resulted in 3 significant factors 
(a) that reflecting orienting behavior, (b) that represent- 
Ing expectancy or preparatory processes, and (c), that 
designated as a conditioned response factor of defensive 
nature. This interpretation. was confirmed in a 2nd 
analysis which included the UCR. Essentially, the factor 
Structure from the Ist analysis was replicated, with UCR 
highly loaded in the 3rd factor which, therefore, was 
interpreted as reflecting defensive behavior. (28 ref.) 
Bé. а. 

10620. Otto, David A. (Stanford U.) Slow potenti 
changes in the brain of man and EC during the 
reaction-time foreperiod. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7349. 

10621. Price, Kenneth P. & Geer, James Н. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Predictable and unpre- 
dictable aversive events: Evidence for the Е 
signal hypothesis. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 26(4), 215-216.—Compared GSR in 2 groups of 10 
male undergraduates exposed to either predictable or 
unpredictable aversive stimuli. Spontaneous fluctuation 
(SF) of skin resistance was the primary variable 
measured because it is unconfounded by attentional 
responses elicited by experimental stimuli. The unpre- 
dictable group showed nearly twice as many SFs as the 
predictable. Amplitude of GSR occurring within 0-4 sec. 
after onset of the aversive stimulus differentiated 
between groups, but that within 4-8 sec. after onset did 
not. Results, discussed in terms of M. Seligman's (see 
PA, 43:554) safety-signal hypothesis, indicate that 
arousal was greatest for the unpredictable group during 
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ITIs rather than during the presentation of the UCS. 
—Journal abstract. 

10622. Rebert, Charles S. (Stanford Research Inst, 
Life Sciences Research, Menlo Park, Calif.) The effect 
of reaction time feedback on reaction time and 
contingent negative variation. Psychophysiology, 1972 
(May), Vol. 9(3), 334-339.—Recorded the contingent 
negative variation (CNV) and simple RT of 11 adults in 
Exp. I when the imperative stimulus (IS) was either 
single flash, repetitive flash, numeric feedback of RT, or 
numeric no-feedback of RT. CNVs were larger when IS 
was flicker rather than single flash. RT was slightly 
faster, but CNV was no larger in Exp. II with 24 adults 
when explicit numeric feedback was provided. Slightly 
larger CNVs were obtained from 15 undergraduates in 
the no-feedback condition in Exp. III. It is concluded; 
(a) that effectiveness of flicker vs. flash in producing a 
CNV difference was due to S’s attempts to obtain 
feedback in the flicker condition and not to feedback per 
se; and (b) that the general hedonic quality produced by 
degree of positive or negative reinforcement was a potent 
feedback variable, whereas RT feedback was not. 
—Journal abstract. Р 

10623. Shapiro, David & Watanabe, Takami. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Reinforcement of 
spontaneous electrodermal activity: A cross-cultural 
Hw Japan. Psychophysiology, 1972(May), Vol. 93), 
340-344.—Examined the effects of contingent vs. non- 
contingent reinforcement (CR-NCR) of spontaneous 
skin potential responses (SPRs) in 20 female Japanese 
undergraduates using a within-Ss experimental design. 
Results were compared with previous data obtained from 
a comparable sample of American Ss. The same pattern 
of differentiation between the 2 conditions of ps 
forcement was observed in both national groups, & 
producing heightened rates of SPR relative to NCR. 
Compared to American Ss, Japanese showed ty 
immediate differentiation between CR and NCR. ‘i 
sults are discussed in terms of previous crass ee 

sychophysiological research,—Journal abstract. 
P 10634. Teas, D. C. Konishi, T., & Nielsen, D. W HS 
Florida, Communication Sciences Lab.) Fles 197 
physiological studies оп the spatial distributi ong 
the crossed olivocochlear bundle along the gu T. 
pig cochlea. Journal of the Acoustical Society of. АШ n 6 
1972(Apr), Vol. 51(4, Pt. 2), 1256-1264.—Measure Н 
effectiveness of electrical stimulation of the Sand 
olivocochlear bundle (COCB) different locations at ү 
the cochlear partition in guinea pigs. The magoti ud 
the slow negative potential was maximum in turn ЖЕШ 
decreased in turns П and Ш. As best Ше 
decreased, the reduction in discharge rate wit ob КА; 
stimulation decreased. Nerve fibers with very hi These 
frequencies also showed minimal COCB effects. infor- 
data are discussed in relation to other recent 
mation. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

10625 Tucker, Lois E. & Pichon, Y. (U. Cambr 
Agricultural Research Council Unit of ШЕ Гап 
Chemistry & Physiology, England) Electr! Cd-brain 
radioisotope evidence for an insect Боор (65), 
mM. Nature, New Biology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

6-127. 
10626. Yaremko, R. M., Glanville, Bradley В. % 
Bruce T. (San Diego State Coll.) iC sae 
mediated habituation of the orienting ге! 204206. 
chonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4) stimulus 
—Studied the effect of repeatedly imagining à 
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on later orienting reflex (OR) habituation to the real 
event with a total of 48 undergraduates in 4 groups. 2 
groups imagined the occurrence of either a light or a tone 
for 10 trials. A 3rd group received 10 500-Hz tones and a 
4th group received no stimulation. All Ss then received 
10 habituation trials to the 500-Hz tone. Ss who had 
imagined tones showed significantly greater habituation 
of the GSR component of the OR than Ss imagining a 
light or receiving no stimulation, but did not differ from 
Ss who had received real tones prior to habituation 
stimuli. Results suggest that (a) the imagery process 
aided in the formation of a Sokolovian neuronal model 
which accelerated habituation, and (b) OR habituation 
may be a component in various desensitization therapies 
which employ imagery techniques. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

‚ 10627. Yaremko, В. М. & Keleman, Kenneth. (San 
Diego State Coll.) The orienting reflex and amount 
and direction of conceptual novelty. Psychonomic 
Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 195-196.—Recorded the 
GSR component of the orienting reflex (OR) for 4 
groups of 11 undergraduates. Ss viewed 7 numeric 
stimuli presented sequentially, then a test stimulus (TS) 
which was out of sequence by +3 or +15 units, followed 
by a resumption of the sequence. It was found that ORs 
to the TS were a function of the amount of disparity 
between that TS and the “expected” stimulus and that 
direction of that disparity was not an effective manip- 
ulation, There were no such systematic changes in OR 
recovery to the following in-sequence stimulus. Results 
are consistent with previous research using both numeric 
and simple sensory stimuli and to Y. Sokolov's account 
of the OR.—Journal abstract. 
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10628. Andreassi, J. L., Mayzner, М. S., Davidovics, 
S, & Beyda, D. R. (New York U.) Visual evoked 
ЫШЫ at, above, and below two-flash thresh- 
TN Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 185- 

7.—Related the effects of varying interstimulus inter- 
val (ISI) values on visually evoked potentials (VEPs) for 
pairs of light flashes, where both light flashes had equal 
шее values, 8 male Ss with normal or corrected- 
mamal vision were tested under 4 conditions: 2 

ashes 50 msec. below Ss's threshold, at threshold, 50 
msec, above threshold, and a single flash. Results 
ROND further evidence that ISI values and number of 

imuli presented affect VEPs, even for equal luminance 
Pairs of light flashes.—Journal abstract. 

10629. Barlow, John S. (Massachusetts General 
fad Boston) Brain information processing during 
the MU Electrophysiological correlates. Diseases of 
"е Nervous System, 1971(0c), Vol. 32010), 668-672. 

Recorded eye movements and EEGs of 6 adult Ss 
exhibà Teading. EEG potentials were found which 
avi ited, with respect to saccadic eye movements, an 

erage occipital-positive wave peaking at 300 msec. 
cae potential was not present for the approximately 
onk sanle saccadic eye movements occurring during 
side poe nystagmus, a phenomenon entailing con- 

е poly кушы transfer to and processing by 

їп. tef.)—Journal summary. 
де 830. Brogan, Francis A. & Wolfe, James W, (USAF 
Тех, ш Medical School, Brooks AFB, San Antonio, 
рег A Method of averaging evoked potentials that 
ede saccadic (rapid) eye movements. Physiology 
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& Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 557-560.—Describes a 
technique which allows the use of potentials generated 
by saccadic REM to trigger a computer of average 
transients before, during, or after the saccade occurs. 
The system provides an independent adjustment of a 
time base that is synchronized with the potentials 
generated by REMs. The analogue signal conditioning 
methods and methods of achieving a reliable preset time 
delay are discussed. Data obtained from cats are 
portrayed.—Journal abstract. 

10631. Christie, Bruce, et al. (U. Exeter, England) 
Stimulus complexity and the EEG: Differential 
effects of the number and the variety of display 
elements. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 26(2), 155-170.—Contends that previous findings 
supporting D. Berlyne's suggestion, that stimulus com- 
plexity affects the EEG of an O (a) confounded different 
dimensions of stimulus complexity, and (b) failed to 
demonstrate that perceived complexity varied in ac- 
cordance with the independent variable. Results of the 
present 5 experiments with a total of 33 undergraduates 
indicate that (a) both the number and variety of elements 
in a visual display affected judgments of complexity, (b) 
alpha activity decreased as number of elements in- 
creased, and (c) evidence for the effects of variety was 
inconclusive. It is concluded that the number and variety 
of elements are 2 dimensions of stimulus complexity 
which may have differential effects on EEG. (French 
summary) (18 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 7 

10632. Coats, А. С. (Baylor Medical Coll., Section of 
Neurophysiology, Houston, Tex.) Depression of the 
click action potential by attenuation, cooling, and 
masking. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1971, Sup} 1. 284, 19 
p.—Compared the effects of cooling, stimulus attenu- 
ation, and physiological masking on the gross click 
action potential (AP) in cats. Cooling and attenuation 
produced equal increases in AP latency and equal effects 
on click-pair and masking recovery. Masking increased 
AP latency to a lesser extent, and the effect was 
dependent on masking and test-click intensity. Fre- 
quency of the masking stimulus had no effect on the 
amount of increase in masked AP latency. During onset 
of and recovery from masking, AP latency and ampli- 
tude appeared time locked. Results suggest that (a) 
cooling and attenuation act on a postmicrophonic 
cochlear excitatory process; and (b) although the 
mechanism of physiological masking is à line-busy 
effect, poststimulus depression of excitability recovers 
more slowly than the refractory period of myelinated 
nerve fibers. (German summary)—Journal summary. 

10633. Cracco, Roger Q. (Jefferson Medical Coll., 
Thomas Jefferson U., Philadelphia, Pa.) The Initial 
positive potential of the human scalp-recorded 
somatosensory evoked response. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, , 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 
623-629.—Investigated the distribution of the initial 
positive potential (p,) in 14 normal adults using referen- 
tial and bipolar recording techniques. P, was widely 
distributed over the scalp but, in most Ss, was greatest at 
posterior frontal-parietal locations. P,'s distribution and 
latency did not suggest an extracranial origin as primary 
source; but differed from scalp-recorded somatomotor 
responses and favored an intracranial origin. With its 
positive polarity and short latency, P, is compatible with 
a response originating in subcortical regions. A response 
to median nerve stimulation over the neck was also 
recorded, consisting of an initially-positive triphasic 
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potential which increased in latency at more rostral 
nuchal recording locations. (French summary) (19 
геѓ.)—В. McLean. 

10634. Creighton, Terence D., Tees, Richard C, & 
Creighton, Dianne E. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Occipital EEG activity during fluctuations of 
perception under stabilized image and simplified 
stimulus conditions. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 26(2), 127-139.—Examined the corre- 
lation between target visibility and the alpha component 
of the EEG under 2 viewing conditions. Occipital EEG 
and reports of target visibility were continuously mon- 
itored while 2 Ss observed a small rectangle presented as 
(a) a luminous target, or (b) a perfectly stabilized 
afterimage in an otherwise dark room. Periods of target 
disappearance were accompanied by EEG alpha, and 
periods of target reappearance by alpha blocking. No 
significant difference was found between the 2 viewing 
conditions in the temporal relationships between alpha 
and image visibility. Findings are discussed in terms of 
central and peripheral mechanisms associated with 
fluctuations of perception. (French summary) (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10635. Dorman, Michael F. (U. Connecticut) Audi- 
tory evoked potential correlates of speech percep- 
lion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6676. 

10636. Gale, Anthony; Bramley, Peter; Lucas, Bonnie, 
& Christie, Bruce. (University Coll., Swansea, Wales) 
Differential effect of visual and auditory complexity 
on the EEG: Negative hedonic value as a crucial 
variable? Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 
21-24.—Reports 4 experiments in which different groups 
of 11 undergraduates and 9 soldiers took part in the Ist 
2, and groups of 16 undergraduates in the latter 2. In 
Exp. I, EEG abundance decreased as complexity of 
visual stimuli (blank screen or 2-16 black dots on white) 
increased in accordance with previous findings and 
consonant with arousal theory. However, in Exp. Il, 
EEG abundance increased with auditory complexity: 
30-sec blocks of 1, 2, 3, or 4 tones randomly alternated. 
In Exp. III Ss rated sound stimuli for both complexity 
and hedonic value, resulting in less complex stimuli 
being rated as ugly, irritating, and unpleasant. The 
contradictory results of Exp. I and II are explicable in 
terms of the negative hedonic value of simpler, more 
monotonous stimuli, the arousing effects of which may 
override any effects induced by complexity per se. In 
Exp. IV, Ss gave hedonic ratings for stimuli used in both 
Exp. I and II, replicating these findings. An irritating- 
relaxing scale differentiates between the visual and 
auditory stimuli. (15 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

_ 10637. Galkina, N. S. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Burdenko Scientific Research Inst. of Neuro- 
surgery, Moscow) Osobennosti al'fa-ritma v raznykh 
oblastyakh kory zdorovogo cheloveka po dannym 
chastotnogo i korrelyatsionnogo analizov. [Peculi- 
arities of alpha-rhythm display in different cerebral areas 
of healthy subjects as shown by the frequency and 
correlation analysis.] Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 57(4), 481-489.—Studied EEGs of 50 
healthy Ss by means of the frequency and correlation 
analysis. The total activity, periodicity, and mean alpha 
frequency differed in anterior and posterior areas. Alpha 
waves, with a great degree of symmetry by indices of 
total energy, mean frequency, and periodicity, occurred 

in homologous areas of the hemispheres. 2 forms of 
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alpha wave space distribution were discerned: with and 
without gradient, the distribution with gradient from 
occipital to frontal areas being the most typical. Light 
stimulation entailed a statistically significant decrease in 
total alpha activity everywhere except in temporal areas, 
It is concluded that the degree of suppression and 
changes of correlational connection between alpha 
waves of symmetrical areas depend on the character of 
the background EEG. (26 ref.)—English summary. 

10638. Gerson, Irvin M., et al. EEG of children with 
various learning problems: |. Outpatient study. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33), 
170-177.—Outlines functional classifications and dif- 
ferential diagnoses of learning disabilities, and reviews 
the current literature. Results of the EEGs of 128 5-15 
yr. old children referred to the Ridley School District 
Learning Disability Center are summarized. 36.7% of 8s 
had abnormal EEGs and twice the number of neuro- 
logical abnormalities than those with normal EEGs. The 
WISC did not correlate with EEG abnormalities, but 
gross deviations in the Bender Gestalt Test were 
numerous. (127 ref.)—B. McLean. 

10639. Harter, M. Russel & Salmon, Lenin E (U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Intra-modality "е 
attention and evoked cortical potentials to Yl 
presented patterns. Electroencephalography_& CE 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 326), pata 
vestigated the effects of selective attention on Mo 
evoked cortical responses (VERs) under con у, 
where transient changes in arousal level and perip! BE 
orienting factors were reduced to a minimum. 4 Gin and 
students were presented a random series of Mot ii 
irrelevant light flashes and were instructed ei p 
count or to make an RT response to the ot 9 
stimulus. Stimuli were presented at a constant DT КА 
ог 1.92 cps. Ss fixated a central reference рош RS 
stimulus screen throughout each trial. Average Ead 
from the occipital region showed a consistent Een i 
negativity at latencies of 220-250 msec. and Ls АА 
latencies of 290-340 msec. when the Hae ol 
attended as compared to not attended. ly as à 
attention on VERs did not differ significant sults 
function of response conditions or rate О сауап 
presentation. Effects of selective attention к of the 
late evoked cortical activity are discussed ШИ д 
processing of sensory information їп bot! PO ref) 
nervous system and CNS. (French summary, 


ical School) 
10640. Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U., Medical amd 
of the 


group of 5 isolation-raised rhesus n 
ioral impairment, and a similar group df 
controls. EEG recordings were obtaine ИЙ 
relay nuclei and limbic system ene olation A 
emotional expression. Severely disturbe f m the jimbie 
Ss not only showed EEG abnormalities S stibular ал 
system, but also from relay nuclei e BET v 
proprioceptive function in the cerebe i relationship 
sensory thalamus. Clinical evidence О ntiated 1 
between perception and emotion is sub dh su m 
physiologic demonstration. (18 ref.)— st. for the Dea 

10641. Hirsh, Shirley K. (Central Inst 124 with ай 
St. Louis, Mo.) Vertex potentials associe 5 „107 
auditory discrimination. Psychonomic 


plicated in 
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(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 173-175.—Replicated Н. Davis's study 
of human evoked cortical potentials (see PA, Vol. 
39:4135) using 15 21-73 yr. old undergraduates and 
adult researchers. As previously reported, the task of 
making a fairly difficult auditory discrimination usually 
enhances the vertex potential evoked by the stimuli. In 
this study, a high proportion of Ss also developed a late 
(300-375 msec.) positive component in their responses. 
There was much variability among Ss in the degree of 
enhancement of the vertex potential. The effects of the 
difficult task were not clearly correlated nor related to 
the success of the Ss in making the discrimination. 
—Journal abstract. 

10642. Howe, R. C. & Sterman, M. B. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) Cortical- 
subcortical EEG correlates of suppressed motor 
behavior during sleep and waking in the cat. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 
(Jun) Vol. 32(6), 681-695.—Examined in detail the 
sensorimotor response (SMR) and sleep-spindle phe- 
nomena in 18 chronically-prepared adult cats. Cortical 
and subcortical EEG data were recorded from somato- 
sensory, motor, and visual systems during sleep and 
wakefulness, and results were tabled according to 
location and state. The latter defined by using EEG from 
both sensorimotor and visual cortex areas, electro- 
oculogram and behavioral observations. SMR was found 
primarily within the somatosensory system in nucleus 
ventralis posterior lateralis and its primary cortical 
projection area, the postcruciate gyrus, occurring during 
the absence of phasic motor activity in both the alert S 
and in active sleep. In quiet sleep, spindle bursts were 
located primarily within the motor system in ventralis 
lateralis and the precruciate gyrus. Cerebral peduncles 
and centrum medianum also displayed sleep spindle 
activity. It proposed that generators for the SMR and 
sleep spindle phenomena are probably located at the 
thalamic level, and appear to reside in a mechanism 
concerned with the specific suppression of phasic motor 
activity. (French summary) (46 ref.) —Journal summary. 

10643, Irvine, D. R. & Webster, W. R. (U. California, 
Irvine) Arousal effects on cochlear potentials: In- 
vestigation of a two-factor hypothesis. Brain Re- 
search, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 109-119.—Examined cochlear 
microphonic (CM) and auditory nerve action potential 

\P) responses to clicks recorded from the round 
window in unanesthetized cats in different states of 
arousal, Middle ear muscles (MEM) were unilaterally 
tenotomized and acoustic input variability was con- 
trolled. In MEM-intact ears both CM and AP responses 
to high-intensity clicks were reduced relative to slow- 
Wave sleep amplitude during periods of phasic motor 
activity in REM sleep. The absence of such changes 
during periods of ocular quiescence in REM sleep and 
their abolition by MEM tenotomy establish their 
dependence on nonreflex MEM activity. Responses 0 
low-intensity clicks exhibited the same general trends, 
ut effects were nonsignificant. Attributed to а 2nd 
factor, identified as masking by movement-produc 
noise, were large and significant reductions in AP during 
Movement in the awake animal without associated 
changes in CM and only marginally influenced by MEM 
*notomy. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. | h 
с 10644. Jenness, David. (Social Science EHE 
Чеп, New York, N.Y.) Auditory ЭРЕК 
fferentiation with discrimination learning in nur 


Mans. Journal of Comparative & Physiological P: 'sychol- 
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ogy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 75-90.—To examine the 
possible functional significance of the registration of the 
salience of stimulus events in the vertex potential, 40 
college students were given a discrimination-learning 
paradigm involving stimuli that were equally infor- 
mational but of different value, Wave forms were 
obtained over the entire course of acquistion. Level of 
discriminative accuracy and extent of evoked-response 
differentiation were found to be closely related, indi- 
cating that differentiation predominantly reflected im- 
provement in the perceptual-cognitive "labeling" of the 
stimuli. When the identical stimuli served a feedback 
rather than a cueing role, evoked responses were 
markedly different, and there was no apparent rela- 
tionship to accuracy or learning. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10645. Jones, С. Melvill & Sugie, N. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Vestibulo-ocular re- 
sponses in man during sleep. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 43- 
53.—Investigated patterns of compensatory response 
induced in 16 normal 19-44 yr. old adults by prolonged 
oscillatory rotational stimulation during various stages of 
sleep and arousal. 5 stages of oculomotor response were 
detected: Stage I, awake and alert but with eyes shut 
yielding normal compensatory nystagmus; Stage П, 
drowsy sleep radically changing the response to one 
which is devoid of sharp saccades and is 90-180* 
phase-shifted relative to that required for compensation; 
Stage III, deeper level of sleep abolishing any correlated 
response, leaving only large, uncorrelated wandering eye 
movements; Stage IV, the original correlated response 
without saccades, returns superimposed on wanderin 
eye movements; Stage V, deep sleep ШЫ which al 
responses virtually disappear. It is propose that these 
effects could be accounted for by desynchronization of 
saccadic burst activity in oculomotor neurons, and by 
preferential suppression of the resulting degraded, or 
smoothed saccadic signal relative to the primary com- 
pensatory one. (French summary) (23 ref.)—Journal 


summary. 3 

. Lenhardt, Martin L. (Johns Hopkins U) 
Miro of the frequency of amplitude-modulated 
signals on the auditory evoked response. Psycho- 


ic Sci 1(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 30.—Investigated 
поте Бенсо Qe «А of the auditory 


hearing. The sti 


.5, 2, ani j 
ш нс every 5 sec. The amplitude of the response 


decreased as the frequency increased.—Journal abstract. 
icole 


10647. Lesèvre, N - а Rémond, eR a 
i „ Lab. of Electroencephalography 
PA Nux France) Potentlels 


ied Neurophysiology, Paris, 

puras par l'apparition de patterns: Effets de la 
dimension du pattern et de la densité des con- 
Effects of 
s hy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jun), Vol 
Ü ü o " 

326), аа Investiputed 
significance 0! 


st 
эз a function of checkerboard size (20°, 10°, 5°, 2°30", 
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and 1°20’) and square size (40°, 20°, 10°, and 57). 
Comparison of responses to a plain field with those to a 
checkerboard were characterized by smaller-amplitude 
waves of opposite polarity. Analysis of experimental data 
is ner and the roles of central and peripheral 
retina and of contrast density are discussed. (English 
summary) (22 ref..—B, McLean. 

10648. Mano, Tadaaki, et al. (Nagoya U., Research 
Inst. of Environmental Medicine, Japan) Changes of 
cerebral evoked responses (V potential) in exper- 
imental high altitude. Japanese Journal of Aerospace 
Medicine & Psychology, 1969(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 1-9. 
—Studied the cerebral evoked responses from the vertex 
(V potential) of 8 healthy Ss while asleep and awake 
under normal or low (3000, 5000, and 7000 m.) 
atmospheric pressure. Awake, normal pressure V poten- 
tials were tetraphasic and consisted of a small positive 
component (P,), a small negative component (№), a large 
positive component (P,), and a large negative component 
(N,), with some inter-S variations. The peak latencies of 
each component were 50-75 msec. for P,, 80-110 msec. 
for N,, 160-200 msec. for Р„ and 280-300 msec. for N,. 
The largest amplitude was found generally in the 
gradient from P, to N,. In 3 Ss the amplitude of the N, 
and the P, increased at 3000 m. and decreased at 5000 m. 
Excitation was noted at 3000 m., and a slight somnolence 
at 5000 m. During sleep at normal pressure, the V 
potential changed characteristically depending on the 
sleep stage: N, increased in amplitude and latency at 
Stage 2 and 3, and N, and Р, became small without any 
changes in latency at Stage 1-REM. It is suggested that 
the V potential changes in awake state were due to the 
lowered cortical activities by low O, pressure. Below 
5000 m. conditions did not affect the sleep mechanism. 
(37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10649. Nemtsev, A. V. (Moscow Research Inst. of 
Psychiatry, USSR) Amplitudnye sootnosheniya voln 
pervichnogo otveta. [Amplitudinal correlations in 
primary response waves.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel'nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 149-156.—Con- 
ducted a study using 40 cats and 10 rabbits as Ss to 
determine whether physical interaction exists between 
the 2 waves of opposite polarity constituting the primary 
response (PR). In wakeful animals (19 out of 40 cats, 9 
out of 10 rabbits) a negative correlation was disclosed 
between the amplitude of the positive and. negative 
waves of the PR in the visual cortex. It was more clearly 
expressed when the positive waves of the PRs exhibited a 
Shorter latent period and a correspondingly steeper 
forefront. Amplitudinal correlation of the 2 waves of the 
PR was found to be connected with the momentary 
value of the EEG at the beginning of the response. 
Correlation between the PR waves increased under the 
influence of nembutal (pentobarbital sodium) and in all 
cases became negative. (English summary) (20 ref.)—J. 
D. London. 

10650. Óhman, Arne; Kaye, Jefferson J., & Lader, 
Malcom. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Regular interstimulus 
interval as a critical determinant of short-term 

habituation" of the auditory averaged evoked 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 
275-278.—Delineated the critical condition for short- 
term habituation of the cortical auditory averaged 
evoked response by combining 2 levels of activation with 
regular vs. irregular interstimulus intervals in a 2 х 2 
factorial design. Averages were computed across 24 
trains of 10 click stimuli each presented to 8 adults. It 
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was found that a regular interstimulus interval produced 
a rapid exponential decreasing function within trains for 
the N, -P, (negative, -positive,) component regardless of 
activation level. High activation, however, resulted in 
smaller P,-N, components. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
10651. Oniani, T. N., Mol’nar, P., & Badridze, Ya. К. 
(Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) О dinamike 
razlichnykh ritmov élektrokortikogrammy koshki pri 
sne i bodrstvovanil. [The dynamics of different electro- 
corticographic rhythms in the cat during sleep and 
wakefulness.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 128-134.—Conducted a study on 
cats with electrodes implanted in different parts of the 
neocortex and in the mesencephalic reticular formation 
(MRF), employing spectral analysis and integration of 
the EEG, to determine whether an increase in the 
comparatively fast and low-amplitude oscillations пес- 
essarily appears during awakening. In spontaneous 
awakening, as well as in awakening in response to a cs 
or electric stimulation of the MRF and limbic structures, 
depression of the A-, O-, and a-rhythms occurred in the 
neocortex. While the £,-rhythm was also noticeably 
depressed, the 5, -rhythm underwent no significant 
changes. Intensification and quickening of the fast and 
low-amplitude oscillations also were not observed with 
desynchronization of the electrocorticogram during the 
paradoxal stage of sleep. During slow sleep in the 
summated EEG, fast and low-amplitude electric waves 
were masked by comparatively slow and high-amplitude 
waves. During desynchronization slow waves were 
depressed with fast waves better revealed, creating the 
false appearance of quickening and intensification of the 
latter. (English summary) (17 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 
10652. Romanovskaya, E. A. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Uslov- 
noreflektornaya perestroika vyzvannykh potom 
tsialov у Когкоуої proektsii bezuslovnog 
razdrazhitelya pri vyrabotke oboronitel'nogo red 
fleksa na obstanovku. [Conditioned reflex reorgani 
zation of evoked potentials in the cortical projection 0 
the unconditioned stimulus when elaborating à d 
tional defensive reflex.] Zhurnal Vysshei №егупої БӨ 8 
nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 76-82.— Studied the © id 
acter of the functional reorganization occurring Im sid 
cortical locus of an UCS when elaborating à Oe 
situational defensive reflex” (DR) using 6 dogs eee d 
Changes in the evoked potentials (EPs) (thresho ME 
form of the responses) were studied in the per 
projection of an extremity when the latter was 2 e 
to systematic electrocutaneous stimulation In ti PA the 
experimental situation. Elaboration of the | Б о ој 
given situation was accompanied by а drop іп ü iS E 
in the primary projection zone of the stim! m. 
extremity. Changes in the form of the evoked resp! m 
(enhancement of late positive-negative compon theif 
were observed in elaborating tonic reflexes and ed E. 
CR switchover. These changes in the EPs are m hé 
reflecting a local reorganization proceeding e E 
cortical locus of the UCS during formation A. 
conditioned connection. The emergence of PS in 
functional organization between the nerve eleme 


the cortical center indicates the existence of а. loc 
CR.” (English summary) (18 теѓ.)—/. D. Charles M. 


10653. Roper, Stephen & Bourassa, гё 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Photic P 
sponses in rat cerebellum. Brain Research, : 
39(1), 251-254.—Photic stimuli applied to 
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evoked potentials which were widespread over the 
cerebellar cortex and largest in the midline near the 
fissura prima. The cerebellar responses occurred only 
when light was directed in the eye, and their amplitude 
varied with stimulus intensity. After induced rapid, and 
reversible, spreading depression in the striate area of the 
cerebral cortex, cerebellar photic potential was absent or 
severely diminished when the eye contralateral to the 
depressed striate area was stimulated, Direct stimulation 
of the striate area using bipolar stainless steel electrodes 
produces a cerebellar response similar to the typical 
photic response.—U. A. Preilowski. 

10654. Rosenfeld, Joel P. & Fox, S. S. (Northwestern 
U.) Movement-related macropotentials in cat cortex. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 75-80.—5 adult cats were implanted 
chronically posterior to the postcruciate dimple and 
trained to perform а self-paced reaching behavior. 
Evoked potentials were observed contralateral but not 
ipsilateral to the moving limb. Irregular movements 
yielded poor evoked potential averages, whereas ster- 
eotyped behavioral responses produced typical looking 
average potentials. Latency of a late component in the 
evoked potential seemed linearly related to time of 
behavioral response termination. It is suggested that this 
latency-termination relation was secondarily generated 
by an instantaneous representation of limb displacement 
by evoked potential amplitude. (French summary) (19 
Tef.)—Journal summary. 

10655, Shulalév, N. P. (Inst. of the Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) Sootnoshenie vyzvannoi aktivnosti pro- 
ektsionnykh | assotsiativnykh zon kory mozga 
koshki pri formirovanii differentsirovochnogo tor- 
mozheniya pishchevogo refleksa. [Relationship be- 
tween evoked activity of the projective and associative 
zones in the cortex of the cat brain in formation of 

ifferential inhibition of the alimentary reflex.] Zhurnal 
ner Nervnoï Deyatelnosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
60.—Studied 5 cats, with chronically implanted 
¢xtradural electrodes above the middle suprasylvian and 
Posterior lateral gyri of the cortex, with regard to the 
( ARGS occurring in the evoked associative responses 
OR 5) in the former and the evoked primary responses 
fae in the latter during formation of differential 
ho ition of an alimentary instrumental CR to rhythmic 
E otic stimuli. The number of instrumental motor 
B E. and the latent period of the Ist motor reaction. 
oe € differential stimulus (DS) served as behavioral 
S Beers. An increase in amplitude of the negatve 
„ыт S ea 
Was sho g reaction on initial application О. í ihe 
visual Wn to reflect an increase in the excitability of thi 

а Cortical structures (CSs) responsible foni the vini 

this component. An increase іп food-procurm 
Fu (FPA), in response to reinforcement of the DS, 
(sni ized l stage in the development of differen- 
comas Increase in the amplitude of the negative 
tie ponent of the AR, accompanying FPA increase MAS 
respo Ап increase of excitability of the associative CSs 
ing sible for the genesis of that component. A 

ue in the former may be due to the activating effect 
London eMary excitation. (English summary). D. 


10656. Tani н ; ignal- 
d ‚ Tanis, David C. (Washington U.) A sig 
ween analysis of auditory evoked potentials in 
Inte enSity discrimination task. Dissertation Abstracts 

national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7355. 
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_ 10657. Vella, E. J., Butler, S. К., & Glass, А. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Electrical correlate of right 
hemisphere function. Nature, New Biology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 236(65), 125-126.—Studied the role of the right 
cerebral hemisphere to determine its specialization, 
particularly in analyzing complex visuospatial patterns. 
Both occipital and temporal EEG recordings were made 
over left and right hemispheres in 30 right-handed 
human Ss, obtaining visual evoked responses (VERs) to 
a checkerboard stimulus. An impressive significant 
asymmetry (p < .001) resulted in EEGs from the right 
temporal electrodes independent of the eye stimulated, 
suggesting that spatial information received by either 
hemisphere is passed to the right temporal region which 
is better fitted to analyze it—B, McLean, 

10658. Whitmore, D. С. & Gordon, L. R. (U. 
Vermont) Toward the on-line analysis of raw bioelec- 
tric signals: The case of EEG. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 98. 
— Advocates use of the small digital computer for data 
analysis of EEG signals. It is particularly advantageous 
in research in circadian rhythms and sensory deprivation 
because of its speed, flexibility, precision, and versatility 
in feedback to E. 
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following 3 stages: (а) prefunctional period from 9th, 
10th, or 14th day of incubation, depen 
response reference, to 18th day of incu ation—during 
this period visual evoked potential (PEV) is not yet 
discernible, but electrically stimulated PEV (PEVE) 
develops rapidly; (b) limited photoreception stage 
beginning at the 18th r 9 d 
ing to the activation of the retina and appearance of Ist 
electroretinogram (ERG) and PEV; an (с) 

stage which begins with hatching and lasts about | mo. 
From the time of hatching, all visual responses (ERG, 
PEV, PEVE) are complete. it is concluded that selective, 
rather than simultaneous, 
elements of the D ipsos chi 

i i TOCESS. 

КЛА Г pla Bruce, (Stanford U.) Lateral 
Interactions and visual Coding. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 3. (12-B), 7333. 

10661. Duffy, William J. (U. Michigan) The time 
course of rod dark adaptation following two kinds of 
in bleaches. Е 7 al Interna- 
i , Vol. 32(11-B), У 
тола 19T John ke (Cornell U.) An electro- 

‹ ison of two theorles of gusta- 
bstracts International, 1972(May), 


Ivan M. (Wayne State U.) 
intense auditory stimulation: Hearing 
inner ear changes in the squirrel 


-B), 
Vol ok. Kelemen, G. (Los Angeles Foundation of 


Otology, Calif.) Non-experimental aural pathology in 
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the baboon. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
73(4), 344-352.—Reports that among 82 temporal bones 
of baboons, investigated in histological sectional series, 
24% exhibited histopathological changes. These were 
tabulated and anatomical remarks are presented to aid in 
interpreting the morbid anatomy. Of surgical conse- 
quence, by absence of a subiculum, was the open niche 
of the round window offering direct access to the spaces 
of the cochlea. This advantage was counteracted by the 
Structure of the external auditory canal which, as an 
obstacle, must be eliminated to make the deeper regions 
accessible. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10665. King, Vincent. (338 W. 10th Ave., Columbus, 
О.) Discomfort glare from flashing sources. Journal 
of the American Optometric Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
43(1), 53-56.—Investigated the role played by pupil 
constriction in the discomfort glare produced by a 
flashing light source. An experiment was conducted 
which varied the S's threshold of discomfort while 
measuring the characteristics of pupillary response. 
Glaring stimuli were presented to the left eye; resulting in 
consensual right eye pupillary reflex which was a 
function of various sizes of circular glare sources, 
different background luminances, and the effects of 
immobilizing the pupil with a drug. Results indicate that, 
though pupillary response and discomfort threshold are 
related, the interdependence is not simple, and that 
painful discomfort glare may be caused by rapid 
stretching of the iris producing impulses in the 5th nerve 
branches terminating in the iris.—B. McLean. 

10666. Kohllóffel, L. U. (Birmingham U., Medical 
School, England) Studies of the distribution of 
cochlear potentials along the basilar membrane. 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1971, Suppl. 288, 66 p.—Devel- 
oped a multielectrode technique for the study of the 
potential distribution in the basal '4 turn of scala 
tympani along the basilar membrane in the guinea pig's 
cochlea. The salient features of the cochlear microphonic 
(CM) distributions in response to sinusoidal stimuli were 
consistent with the concept of spatial filtering. Various 
hypothetical activity Ен were tested by comparing 
their corresponding theoretical CM patterns with exper- 
imental CM data. The best fitting activity pattern was 
compatible with recent observations of the mechanical 
behavior of the basal end of the basilar membrane. 
Inversion of the spatial filter operation, although 
possible in theory, met with difficulties in practice. The 
significance of slight ripples in experimental CM patterns 
was obscure. The multielectrode technique is considered 
a potentially useful tool in studies concerned with local 
modifications of a given electrical activity pattern. This 
is exemplified in the case of the differential growth of the 
activity pattern in the nonlinear Tange, and the cases of 
2-tone interaction and tonal overstimulation. (French & 
German summaries) (53 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10667. Lewis, Alan L. (Ohio State U.) A psycho- 
physical investigation of rod-cone interaction in the 
human visual system. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6484. 

10668. Lichtman, Louis J. (U. Maine) Auditory 
localization In the rat: A behavioral and anatomical 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6683. 

10669. Lodge, Howard R. (Indiana U.) Implications 
of a zone color vision model for spectral sensitivity 
of normal, protanopic, and deuteranoplc subjects as 
measured by several psychophysical techniques. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol, 
32(11-B), 6684. j 

10670. Loomis, Jack М. (U. Michigan) Studies of 
chromatic adaptation using after-image matching, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6685-6686. 

10671. Marrocco, Richard T. (Indiana U.) Maln- 
tained discharge characteristics and receptive field 
organization of optic tract fibers and lateral genl- 
culate nucleus cells in the monkey. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7345, 

10672. McIntyre, Curtis W. (Vanderbilt U.) Tests of 
a channel sampling suppression model of rivalry- 
stereopsis interaction. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6689. 

10673. Proenza, Luis M. (U. Minnesota) Proximal 
negative response of mudpuppy (Necturus bos 
losus) retina. Dissertation Abstracts International, 9 
May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6694. ray 
$ йт, Reschke, Millard F. (Miami U.) Hlgh T 
sity, audio-frequency vestibular stimulation In ү, 
guinea plg. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
Мау), Vol. 32(11-В), 6695. м 
; 10675. Scie R., Enroth-Cugell, Christina; Bor 
Alfred B., & Kirby, Albert. (Northwestern U бап 
nological Inst., Biomedical Engineering сш ү 
control In the retina and retinal dynamic а а 
1972(Apr), Vol. 236(5346), 352-353. Explora 
experiment using anesthetized and paralyzed adult са 

i i daptation whic 
the process underlying rapid light adap lls from 
attenuates signals reaching retinal ganglion се ofthe 
photoreceptors. Stimuli were focused on the геш a 
fully atropinized eye with a contact lens de ДЕ 
sharp images, while background illumination a2 
stimulated rods remained constant. Changes In Lon 
dynamics resulting from the interaction Were ШАРК 
and described in detail їп terms of nonlinear g p, 
gain control from horizontal cells onto 100s 
McLean. al 

10676. Sharma, S. C. (Washington 0) The vay 
projections In the goldfish: An experimen die а the 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 213-223 Сага | 
retinal projections of a teleost fish (oan “Heimer 
auratus) using the Nauta-Gygax ane me 
methods following unilateral eye enuc eano 
crossed projections were revealed to (а) а $ 
cellular nucleus of the урша 
rotundus, (с) medial and lateral part О 
dorsolateralis thalami, (d) area ven T) аг 
thalamus, (e) lateral geniculate nucleus, © tic tectum, 
talis, (g) area corticalis, and (h), the ор the rostral 
Projections to Layer F were restricte 0 found. (9 
tectum only. No accessory optic tract Wi | 
ref. ournal summary. 

оёт. Yazulla, Stephen. (U. Delaware) the visual 
mission of wavelength Information by Dissertation 
thalamus of pigeon (Columba пара 1-В), 6705: 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 


trans: 
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10678. Barcla е secte" 
(Michigan State ©) Urinary acid phosphat chops 
tion under different arousal con due Ed iy assigned 
iology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 69-77.—Ran ditions, %02 
73 male undergraduates to 5 different con d a contre 


i i s an 
anxiety, aggressive, and laughter arousal! 
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group, to test the hypothesis that urinary acid phos- 
phatase (AP) is a specific indicator of sexual arousal. 
Pre- and postarousal urine samples were analyzed for 
amount of AP present, with significant increases noted 
only in the sexual arousal condition. General and 
specific elements of arousal and possible links between 
sexual arousal and anxiety are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 
10679. Bartolini, A., Weisenthal, L. M., & Domino, E. 
F. (U. Florence, Italy) Effect of photic stimulation on 
acetylcholine release from cat cerebral cortex. 
Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 113-122. 
—Assayed cortical release of acetylcholine (ACh) using 
leech muscle preparation in cats with transected brain- 
stems. Both spontaneous and elicited somatosensory and 
visual cortical release of ACh were measured, photic 
stimuli being directed into both eyes. Ss with midpontine 
transections had a higher spontaneous release of ACh 
from the visual cortex than did prepontine Ss, but photic 
stimulation did not increase ACh release. The prepontine 
Ss tended to show an increase in cortical release of ACh 
to photic stimulation which was not statistically signif- 
icant, After injections or topical application of sco- 
polamine, spontaneous and elicited release of ACh was 
markedly increased. Thus, photic stimulation of the 
retinae did not markedly increase ACh release, either 
with or without scopolamine, and the evoked release of 
ACh from the visual cortex was similar to that from the 
sensorimotor cortex. Differences in ACh release between 
Ss with activated and synchronized EEGs were dem- 
onstrated before and after scopolamine. ACh content in 
the motorsensory, somatosensory, auditory and visual 
cortices varied, with the lowest in the somatosensory an 
the highest in the visual area. In contrast, ACh release 
was higher in the somatosensory than in the visual, 
suggesting that the former has a higher turnover rate. 
Data suggest that ACh was not released from primary 
visual afferent fibers, but rather from neurons involv 
in a diffuse brainstem activating system. (43 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 
k 10680. Baskin, Fred; Masiarz, Frank R., & Agranoff, 
A mard W. (U. Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst., 
nn Arbor) Effect of various stresses on the Incor- 
poration of ['H]orotic acid Into goldfish brain RNA. 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 151-162.—The ratio of 
pring of the uridylate and cytidylate moieties of the 
АМА (U/C) varied as a function of the temperature and 
Tite of the experiment. The ratio was elevated when 
vat „меге subjected to pentylenetetrazol-induced. con- 
w ions or to mild electrical shock, with or without 
ipining of an avoidance conditioning task. The increase 
Hite in all cases resulted from a decrease in cytidylate 
d eling. When this decrease was marked, a substan! 
crease in the labeling of total RNA was seen as well. 
uL Observation that the increase in U/C Was greater 
eve increased numbers of fish were shocked per 
eventually led to the finding that addition of carbon 
5 Oxide to tank water results in a decrease in labeling of 
ушне isolated from RNA hydrolysates, as well 24 
creased labeling of cytidine precursors of RNA. (24 
* Journal summary. & 
Bha 0681. Brookshire, Kenneth H., Stewart, Charles №. 
Sache Hemmige N. (Franklin & Marshall ) 
of eatin aversion In alloxan-diabetic rats. Journa: 
ol omparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
по, 793), 385-393,—Performed 4 experimen th 
s е Sprague-Dawley rats (n = 103) in which the 
Ccharin ingestion of alloxan-diabetic, айохап-попс1- 
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abetic, and controls was measured in a 2-choice 
preference situation. Results indicate that under a wide 
variety of procedures alloxan-diabetic Ss reject saccha- 
rin, but alloxan-nondiabetic Ss do so only when they are 
exposed to saccharin immediately following the admin- 
istration of alloxan. It is concluded that injection of 
alloxan can serve as the UCS for taste-aversion learning 
under a restricted set of conditions but that hyper- 
glycemia induces a saccharin aversion independently of 
this associational mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

10682. Fusek, J., Kabeš, J., & Fink, Z. (Purkyně 
Medical Research Inst, Hradec Kralové, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Peripheral effects of anticholinergic psycho- 
tomimetlcs. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
13(3), 191-192.—The cholinoceptive sites are altered by 
anticholinergic hallucinogens. 

10683. Lacey, Daniel J. (Indiana U.) Temporal 
effects of RNase and DNase In disruptin irre 
. Psycho- 


escape behavior In regenerated planai 

nomic Science, 197\(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 139-140,—36 
trained planaria, transected immediately after the last 
training trial and regenerated in ribonuclease (RNase), 
exhibited impairment of an acquired escape pattern of 
responses. Regeneration in deoxyribonuclease (DNase) 
resulted in no response decrement. Ss transected 24 hr. 
after completion of the last training sessions, and 
regenerated in either RNase or DNase, displayed 
significant response decrement. Results suggest a time- 
dependent involvement of RNA and DNA in main- 
tenance of the acquired response pattern.—Journal 


raised by the study of the functioning of nerve tissue; e 
ideas provided by biochemistry; (c 

бек Soaring ro 1» vidc metabolism and 
„g, glutamic acid, — түм 
ids); and oblems posed by the metabolism of tree 
АЫ Sus rainen ve different levels of excitability. 


i in different fundamental kpo 
ew light on the study of the biochemistry o! 

nat iib cd (25 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. З 
ichael & Moltz, Howard. (U. Chicago) 
The of the pheromonal bond in the 
albino rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Арг), Vol. 8(4), 
Placed 960 1-41 day old Wistar rat pups in an 


86.—) 
е discrimination apparatus. The goal boxes 


iparous and a lactating female 1-41 days 

conii ши indicate that the lactating female rat 
i s to emit a pheromone at about 14 days postpar- 
tum, coincident with the age the young Ist become 
responsive to the pheromone. Correlatively, at about 27 
artum, the mother ceases to release the 


mon which corresponds, in turn, to the age at 
which the young cease to be attracted to the pheromone. 


What role this olfactory bond might play in synchro- 
nizing the mother-young relationship is discussed. 


EA 1 abstract. 
Journal Мека, Susan; Selligman, Martin E., Hetrick, 
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Michael, & Zuelzer, Kathy. (U. Pennsylvania) Poisoning 
and conditioned drinking. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 377- 
384—Produced conditioned drinking in 73 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats by conditioned. stimuli 
paired with hypertonic procaine, isotonic procaine, and 
hypertonic saline, in that order of effectiveness. When 
these solutions were paired with the taste of saccharin, 
they produced taste aversions in the same order of 
effectiveness. Lithium chloride, a well-known poison, 
produced taste aversions but, in contrast, conditioned 
decreases in drinking. Like taste aversions which develop 
after 1 trial, conditioned drinking also developed in 1 
trial. Results suggest that procaine and hypertonic saline 
may be poisons, since the malaise they produce is 
relieved by drinking, can be classically conditioned, and 
is indexed by conditioned drinking.—Journal abstract. 
10687. Nahas, Gabriel G. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Cannabis sativa: The 
tive weed. New York State Journal of Medicine, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 72(7), 856-868.—Reviews the history of the 
use of cannabis and studies of the effects of its 
psychoactive components, isomers of tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol. Delta-9 tetrahydrocannabinol is said to have 
properties common to psychotropic drugs, e.g., inducing 
tolerance in experimental animals, d retention 
in tissues, and ability to produce acute intoxication. Such 
intoxication may tend to disintegrate mental function, 
and some acute psychotic reactions have been reported. 
Cannabis intoxication may be a step toward heroin use, 
and reports of chronic intoxication indicate undesirable 
social and individual effects, Repeal of present United 
States legislation outlawing cannabis use is concluded to 
be lacking in medical or social justification, though more 
humane legislation for control is not precluded. (80 
ref..—W. L. Hunt. 
10688. Nováková, V., Sandritter, W., & Schlueter, G. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, 
Prague) Ribonucleic acid and learning in old rats. 
e 1971(Nov), Vol. 13(4), 253- 
258.—Application of yeast RNA to old rats positively 


control group which were treated with only 20 mg./ 

needed 124 and 121 trials respectively. jr esee у 
of RNA in the pyramidal cells of the hippocampus and 
in the granular cells of the cerebellar cortex of the 


" 1: t ч 
of old Ss. No significant increase was көс i 


‚10689. Rosecrans, John A. & Schechter, Martin D. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Brain 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine correlates of behavior in rats: Strain and sex 
variability. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 
503-510.—Compared male and female CD (Sprague- 
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more active, and the order of rearing behavior was 
follows: CD $ = CD à > СОЕ $, >. CDF g.In 
telecephalonic 5-HT metabolism rates appear 
correlate positively to rearing behavior between, 
within each strain. In vivo and in vitro estimates о 
function were significantly higher in the females of b 
strains. Results indicate that 5-HT systems ma 
linked to some aspects of behavioral arousal and s 
that 5-HT function is positively correlated to acti 
However, in forming such correlations, aspects 0 
than chemical turnover at specific nerve endings mi 
considered. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
10690. Schreiber, Robert A. & бемол 
(Medical U. of South Carolina, Charleston) Cli 
rhythms and seizure susceptibility: Effects of mi 
nipulations of light cycles on susceptibility 
audiogenic seizures and on levels of 5-hydroxytr 
amine and norepinephrine in brain. Physiolog 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 699-703.—Conduete 
experiments with a total of 1,468 DBA/2J. nie 
Susceptibility to audiogenic seizures was determined 
26-day-old Ss raised under either normal (D) 
reverse-cycle (DL) lighting conditions. DL comple 
reversed the circadian rhythm of susceptibility 
audiogenic seizures. In Exp. II, Ss were placed ma р 
LD, DL, complete light (LL), or complete dark (D 
conditions at noon of either Days 21, 23, 25, or 26. Th 
Ss were then tested for susceptibility to audi 
seizures at either 1700 or 2000 hr. of Day 26. D 
days almost reversed the audiogenic seizure M 
bility pattern, and both DD and LL conditione a 
increased susceptibility to audiogenic E AOI E 
Ш, Ss were placed into either LD, DL, D 1100 
conditions at noon of Day 21 and sacrificed a d 
on Day 26. Levels of 5-hydroxytryptamine an: д0 
phrine were measured іп cortex, diencephalon 
brainstem. Increased susceptibility to audiogenis A b 
was found to be directly related to dis. E 
5-hydroxytryptamine and norepinephrine. A a 
between susceptibility to audiogenic зора ane 
of these biogenic amines is discussed. (28 ref.) ( 
abstract. по м h 
10691. Schulman, Allan H. (Virginia Poly 
Inst.) Transfer of behavior controlled У 1918 
printed stimulus via brain homogenate nje 1507 
turkeys. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Арг), cs A 
48-50.—Examined transfer of response pus domes! 
cocial birds utilizing operant keypecking МЕ donor 
turkeys. Ss were divided into 2 main groups, f imprint 
(imprinted and control), and 34 zecipien ae. е 
brain and control brain homogenates, an eater, АШ 
tions. Results show keypecking was = trained! 
receiving brain homogenates from similar ун 
when compared to recipients of control en iem 
Observed transfer effect cannot be explained шо 
a general activity increase and is шер P such d 
specific to the task. The data suggest tha ting may 
opmentally important behaviors as inp eha viot 
useful in the study of the biochemistry О! 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Hormones 


10692. Balazs, R. & Cotterrell, 
Research Council, Neuropsychiatry 2 
England) Effect of hormonal state о 
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and functional maturation of the brain. Nature, 
972(Apr), Vol. 236(5346), 348-350.—Studied the effect 
of cortisol acetate on postnatal brain cell formation of 
male Porton rats. Cell number was assessed by DNA 
determination, and was markedly decreased (90% in 
cerebrum, 70% in cerebellum) by ip administration of 
cortisol. Rate of increase in cell number after cessation 
of treatment was similar to that of controls. Previous 
treatment of neonatal rats with thyroid hormone led to a 
deficit in final brain cell number similar to that in the 
present work, but at a different period of neurogenesis: 
7-12 days after birth with thyroid hormone, 1—5 days 
after with corticosteroid treatment. It is concluded that 
the consequences of an insult to the brain varies 
according to type of cell affected and the time of 
interference with cell formation.—B. McLean. 
10693. Brain, Paul F. & Nowell, Norman W. (U. 
Sheffield, England) The effect of prior housing on 
adrenal response to isolation grouping in male 
albino mice. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
2X3), 183-184.—Conducted an investigation to deter- 
mine the effect of immediately prior housing conditions 
on the subsequent adrenal response to isolation grouping 
in 80 young male mice of the Tuck albino TT strain. 4 
distinct categories of treatment were studied, with Ss in 
alternately isolated or paired housing for 6 wk. Results 
show that previous isolation appeared to accentuate the 
Tesponse to pairing and that the decline in relative 
adrenal weight following isolation of initally paired mice 
was not so marked. (21 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 
10694. Dawson, John L. (U. Hong Kong, China) 
Effects of sex hormones on cognitive style in rats 
and men. Behavior Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 
21-42. —Reviews empirical studies on the interacting 
effects of sex hormones and socialization on cognitive 
style. In a study of West African males feminized by a 
kwashiorkor-induced endocrine dysfunction, males pre- 
senting the gynecomastia symptom had a significantly 
more feminine cognitive style than control males, ie. 
lower spatial ability, more field dependence, higher 
verbal and lower numerical ability, and more feminine 
Scores on 2 measures of sexual bias. In cases of testicular 
feminization, Turner’s syndrome, and Klinefelter's syn- 
drome—even where the sex of rearing was opposite to 
the genetic sex—Ss developed cognitive abilities in line 
With sex of rearing and socialization. In an experiment 
with white rats, the hypothesis was tested that, while 
Masculine behavior is probably neonatally differentiated 
in the brain by male hormones, this process is susceptible 
to both estrogen feminization and dominant female 
Socialization influences. A significant sex difference in 
spatial learning was initially established on the Tolman 
maze. A significant change toward the female mean was 
Ound in estrogen-treated males after the 2nd implant. 
я © significant changes were found іп testosterone- 
teated females. (60 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
M 10695. Denman, Philip M., et al. (Louisiana State U. 
Medical School, New Orleans) Electrophysiological 
tine tes of melanocyte-stimulating hormone ac- 
D У In the frog. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
«chology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 59-65.—Conducted 2 
taPeriments with a total of 55 male frogs (Rana pipiens) 
$i examine (a) the electrophysiological activity of the 
торс hypothalamus, postoptic hypothalamus, an‘ 
nae forebrain in Ss injected with synthetic alpha 
nelanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH); and (b) pis- 

entary changes in Ss injected with MSH or receiving 
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electrical stimulation in either the preoptic or postoptic 
hypothalamus. Injection of MSH into the dorsal lymph 
sac produced darkening of the skin and increased 
electrical activity in preoptic hypothalamic areas. Elec- 
trical stimulation of the preoptic hypothalamus elicited 
darkening which was similar in time course to MSH. 
Results are interpreted as indicating an autoregulatory 
preoptic hypothalamic inhibition of pituitary MSH 
release. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10696. Grove, Robert N. (U. Minnesota) The effects 
of Insulin .on food-reinforced operant behavior, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6680. 

10697. Joffe, J. M., Milkovic, K., & Levine, Seymour. 
(U. Vermont) Effects of changes in maternal pitul- 
tary-adrenal function on behavior of rat offspring. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 425- 
430.—Altered the pituitary-adrenal function of pregnant 
Fischer rats by adrenalectomizing females prior to 
mating (Adx) or implanting ACTH secreting tumor 
tissue (MtT) subcutaneously. Offspring were delivered 
by caesarean section and fostered to untreated females. 
Control groups were offspring of untreated females 
delivered by caesarean section and fostered to intact 
mothers, and normally delivered offspring fostered to 
untreated mothers. Offspring were tested from 60 days of 
age in an avoidance conditioning task and in an open 
field. Avoidance scores of females were increased by 
maternal adrenalectomy, while scores of males were not 
significantly affected by any of the prenatal treatments. 
Overall open-field activity was increased by both 
prenatal treatments and by caesarean delivery alone, but 
this outcome was dependent on a different pattern of 
scores in the Adx and MtT groups as compared to the 
caesarean-delivered controls. Activity scores were dif- 
ferentially affected by an interaction of the "ewe 
treatments with test-order and test trials, (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10698. Kordon, C. & Glowinski, J. (Coll. of France, 
Paris) Role of hypothalamic monoaminergic neu- 
rones in the gonadotrophin release-regulatin 
mechanisms. Neuropharmacology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
11(2), 153-162.—Presents а critical review of experi- 
ments on the physiological role of neuronal systems in 
the control mechanisms for anterior РШЕ hormone 
secretion. Discussion of determination an mode of 
intervention of monoaminergic neurone systems in 
gonadotrophic regulation, and participation of neuro- 
transmitters in mechanisms of steroid feedback indicates 
broad fields for future study. (59 re.)—B. McLean. 

10699. Lee, C. T. & Brake, C. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Reaction ofmale mouse fighters to male 
castrates treated with testosterone proplonate or oil. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 287-288. 
“Tested 8 pretrained male DBA/2J mouse fighters 
against 16 castrated male A/J mice injected with 
testosterone propionate or oil. Fighters showed a greater 
amount of aggressive acts toward hormone-treated 
castrates than oil-treated ones. Results are discussed in 
terms of aggression-promoting pheromone mediated by 
androgen.—Journal abstract. t 

10700. Lee, C. T. & Brake, S. C. (Brooklyn Coll., City 
U. New York) Reactions of male fighters to male and 
female mice, untreated or deodorized. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 209-211.—Investigated. 
the male mouse fighter’s reactions to male and female 
mice and the mechanisms responsible for differential 
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reactions in 4 experiments. In Exp. I and II, 8 normal 
DBA/2J and 8 blind SJL/J fighters were more aggressive 
toward male than female A/J mice (n — 32), suggesting 
that olfactory cues were responsible. Exp. III partly 
substantiated the hypothesis by showing that a deo- 
dorant, Man-power, reduced the DBA fighters’ reactions 
to male A/J Ss (п = 16), while Pristeen did not alter 
behavior toward female A/J Ss (n = 16). In Exp. IV, the 
DBAs were more aggressive toward sham-operated than 
toward castrated male C57BL/6J Ss (п = 16), suggesting 
that male hormone, androgen, might produce phero- 
mone to evoke the aggressive tendency.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10701. Leshner, Alan I. & Candland, Douglas К. 
(Bucknell U.) Endocrine effects of grouping and 
dominance rank in squirrel monkeys. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 441-445.—Determined 
urinary 17-hydroxycorticosteroids (17-OHCS), total cate- 
cholamines, and 17-ketosteroids (17-KS) for 10 male 
squirrel monkeys. 5 Ss had been colonized for 4 yr. and 
the others had lived in isolation for 3 yr. Сопу to 
the isolates, the colonized Ss showed elevated 1 -OHCS 
but unchanged catecholamine and 17-KS levels. In the 
colonized group the dominant Ss had the highest 
17-OHCS levels and the lowest catecholamine levels, 
while the subordinate Ss showed lower 17-OHCS levels 
and elevated catecholamine levels. 17-KS levels were 
related to dominance rank by a J-shaped function, Data 
are interpreted as showing that high levels of adreno- 
cortical output are necessary for the maintenance of the 
group of behaviors that result in a high position in the 
dominance order. It is suggested that the results are 
contrary to the results of most studies on rodentia 
because these orders use different behavioral methods to 
сере dominance relationships. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10702. Luttge, William G. (U. Florida, Medical 
School) The estrous cycle of the rat: Effects on the 
accumulation of estrogenic metabolites їп brain and 
peripheral tissues. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 38 2), 
315-325.—Injected female rats exhibiting regular у 
vaginal estrous cycles with tritiated estradiol. Ss were 


hypothalamus, anterior mesencephalon, cerebral cortex, 
aver, 


others were run in the Р, 
Results show that (a) 
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acquisition, (b) controls were facilitated when run near 
the crest of their cycle, and (c) ACTH injections 
eliminated the diurnal cycle effect. These results mimic 
the effects of septal or hippocampal lesions in shuttlebox 
and are viewed as consistent with the hypothesis that the 
lesion results are due to a hormonally mediated mech- 
anism. (29 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

10704. Payne, A. Р. & Swanson, Heidi H. (U. 
Birmingham, Medical School, England) The effect of 
sex on the agonistic behavior of the male 
golden hamster (Mesocricetus auraturs Water- 
house). Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 
687-691.—In general, male vertebrates show more 
aggression than females, the effect being attributable to 
the influence of testicular hormones. The golden hamster 
is an exception in that females attack and beat males, 
and aggression in the male can be increased by the 
implantation of ovarian tissue. In this study, 43 castrated 
male hamsters were tested with intact males and females, 
Ss then received daily doses of 1,000 mg. of testosterone 
propionate (TP), 10 ug. of oestradiol benzoate, (OB), or 

000 ug. of progesterone (P) and were retested. The 
castrated males showed significantly less aggression 
than, and were submissive to, intact animals of either 
sex. Aggression towards intact males was increased by 
TP or OB, and towards intact females by P. P 
administered to castrated males caused intact males to 
show a decrease in aggression, the treated Ss become 
dominant. Results suggest that P has both a as 
facilitative effect on aggression and also an indired 
effect on other males, possibly via an inhibitory olfactory 
cue. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10705. ‚Эа J. Bradley & Valenstein, Elliot S. y 
Michigan, Neuroscience Lab.) Individual difference 
in sexual responsiveness to estrogen and prom 
terone Іп ovariectomized rats. Physiology & АШ " 
1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 673-676.—Scored (е anap 
sexual receptivity induced in 83 оуапесоп ay 
Evans rats by injections of estradiol benzoate (| MUS 
progesterone (P). The P dose remained constant duced 
quantity of EB administered was systematically dis 1 
Over successive weeks until lordosis behavior d ‘rede 
longer be elicited. This EB dose was considerec Mn 
old. This sequence of weekly hormone inje ly 2 
Teceptivity tests was repeated to assess the rel i px 
procedures. Ss had thresholds of either 2.0, "between 
ug/kg EB on both tests; the correlation 9 66; 
threshold values on the 2 tests was ШЫ ЫШ 
р < .001). 62 Ss were used to determine Ше tecatmenl. 
effects of various quantities of P following E їп after | 
Subgroups were tested after EB alone and s elevate 
of 6 P doses. 0, 20, 50, and 100 ug. of P evi P of P 
receptivity scores significantly; both 250 an demonstrate 
had significant facilitating effects. Results. Чу гай Ii 
that individual differences in EB зелено EU 
measured reliably, and a further analysis PRATA deter- 
differences in P responsiveness. The ЫТ ue for 
mination procedures provide а useful tec В 


measuring the effects of various experiment rss 


ulations on the hormone sensitivity of brain ec urnal 
which regulate estrous behavior. (28 ref) 
abstract. .K in, 


A :ological 
Journal of Comparative & Physiologica 
1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 54-58.—Examined the € 
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melanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH) on attention 
and memory under conditions of constant darkness and 
constant illumination in a study with 60 male Holtzman 
albino rats. After acquiring a brightness discrimination 
problem, Ss were given either a reversal or memory task. 
Ss treated with MSH and those tested in the dark 
performed the reversal task significantly faster than Ss 
tested under constant illumination, Although differences 
in memory were detected between groups, these were not 
statistically significant. Results are interpreted to suggest 
that increased MSH levels lead to increased awareness of 
the environment in the rat and that functionally 
equivalent behavior among other species may derive 
from similar neuroendocrine substrates.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

10707. Soulairac, A. & Soulairac, M. L. (U. Paris, 
Lab. of Psychophysiology, France) Action des hor- 
mones stéroides sur le comportement sexuel du rat 
male et sur le systéme nerveux central. [Action of 
steroid hormones on the sexual behavior of the male rat 
and on the central nervous system.] Bulletin de Psycho- 
logie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 637-642.—Reports 
experiments on: (a) the effects of testosterone, desoxy- 
corticosterone, cortisone, and diethylstilbestrol on the 
sexual behavior of the male rat; and (b) the effects of 
steroid hormones on the CNS of the male rat. Some 
trends found in the data indicate: (a) that testosterone at 
certain dosages manifests specific action, not compa- 
rable to the other 3 steroid hormones; and (b) that there 
were modifications of nervous excitability, recorded by 
EEGs, after administration of steroid hormones with. 
EEGs characterized by movement toward rhythm of 
sleep. It is observed that variations in equilibrium 
between sodium and potassium should be studied further 
in connection with the general effects of steroids. (25 
tef.}—Z. M. Cantwell, 

10708. Tangapregassom, A. М. & Tangapregassom, М. 
J. (U. Paris, Faculty of Sciences, France) Histo- 
Physiologie et régulation de la neurosécrétion 
typothalamique: Apports de la microscopie élec- 
ronique. [Histophysiology and regulation of hypo- 
thalamic neurosecretion: Contributions of the electron 
CRE Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 
49-11), 659-666.—Studied nerve formations respon- 
sible for the synthesis of antidiuretic hormone, in 
Particular the supraoptic nucleus. The aspiration-biopsy N 
technique was used for examining the structure of the 
заргаоріс nucleus of animals under experimental 
conditions, Photographs of electron microscope obser- 
Yallons from studies of structural aspects of the supra- 
ae nucleus are reproduced: neuro-secretory cells, 
61005, synapses, and capillaries. It is concluded that the 

шге of the supraoptic nucleus varies as а function of 
dint Psychological states of the animal and under 
ink D pharmacological treatments, There are many 
e own links to the instrinsic mechanism of synthesis 
ch antidiuretic hormone, especially with respect to 
emical mediators of the CNS. (28 re)—Z. M. 
ИУ г 

10709. Wade, George N. (Rutgers State U., Inst. oi 
йа Behavior) Gonadal eae and behavioral 
9» ation of body weight. Physiology & Behavior, 
im Маг), Vol. 8(3), 523-534.—Reviews research on the 

Portant effects of gonadal hormones on the behaviors 
eatin determine body weight in laboratory rats (1е., 
ior), E locomotor activity, and thermoregulatory behav- 

+ These effects are most evident in the female where 
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there are consistent, predictable changes in these 
behaviors which are correlated with fluctuations in 
plasma hormone levels during estrous cycles, puberty, 
pregnancy, or after gonadectomy and replacement 
therapy. Estradiol which seems to be the principal 
ovarian steroid affecting body weight, may act directly 
on separate neural loci to (a) inhibit food intake; and (b) 
stimulate locomotor activity, possibly by lowering the 
set-point of a hypothalamic lipostat. Estradiol does not 
affect eating and running in prepubertal female rats, 
perhaps because of influences of pituitary hormone(s) at 
this age. Ovarian hormones also alter the taste pref- 
erences of rats and may be responsible for the changes in 
self-selection of dietary components during different 
reproductive states. Implications for the study of human 
alimentary behaviors are discussed. (151 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10710. Work, Murray S. & Rogers, Hilliard. (Sacra- 
mento State Coll.) Effect of estrogen level on food- 
seeking dominance among male rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
79(3), 414-418.—Daily paired 6 male hooded rats against 
each other in all combinations on a competitive food- 
seeking task. Trials against 1 confederate submissive and 
1 dominant $ were interspersed with the daily pairings 
for each hierarchical $ in order to equate their total wins 
and losses. Following stabilization, the top 3 Ss were 
injected with estradiol benzoate prior to each day’s 
pairings. This resulted in a temporary disruption of the 
hierarchy as the treated Ss gradually worked their way to 
the bottom of the hierarchy which then restabilized in 
that order. Subsequent withdrawal of treatment led to 
the gradual reestablishment of the original pretreatment 
hierarchy. Estrogen is thus seen to have an effect 
opposite in direction to that of testosterone on domi- 
nance among male rats. Unlike testosterone, however, 
the effect did not long outlast the treatment. (21 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects-Human 


10711. Berger, Frances R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) An experimental study of the effects of 
marijuana on memory, perception, moga and 
thinking. d Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 

-B), 7301. 
Vol OB ‘der, Arnold. (U. California, Irvine) An 
experimental approach to driver evaluation using 
alcohol drinkers and marihuana smokers. Accident 
Analysis & Prevention, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 231-256. 
Evaluated the effects of marihuana smoking and 
various levels of blood alcohol upon several components 


of the driving task. To gain certain advantages of the 
epidemiological method in 


the ported geting, 60 
ited from bars and parties where they ha 

ha eg alcoholic beverages or smoking marihuana 
in a manner and amount that was customary in the 
context. 27 Ss returned for nonalcoholic and non- 
marihuana runs. 24 alcohol and marihuana control Ss 
were tested twice. It was found that (a) performance 
decrement increased with blood alcohol content, (b) 
differences in performance found under alcohol were in 
evidence among the same Ss in nonalcohol trials, (c) 
marihuana produced performance decrement but ap- 
parently to à much lesser degree than alcohol, and (d) Es 
could predict the motor performance of the drinking Ss 
by observation of their behavior just prior to the 
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experimental run. (French & German summaries) (34 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

10713. Bond, Alyson J. & Lader, Malcolm H. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Residual effects of 
hy ‚ Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2), 117- 
132.—Tested 10 normal postgraduate researchers on a 
large battery of physiological and psychological tests 12 
hr. after a hypnotic dose of butobarbitone sodium (100 
or 200 mg.), nitrazepam (5 or 10 mg.), or placebo. Ss 
received all 5 treatments in a balanced pa The tests 
included self-ratings, the EEG, the auditory EEG evoked 
response, RT, tapping, card-sorting, and the Digit 
Symbol subtest of the WAIS. Both drugs were effective 
hypnotics according to the ratings but butobarbitone had 
more subjective “hangover” the following morning. The 
EEG showed significant changes after both drugs, but 
the evoked response was affected most by 10 mg. 
nitrazepam. The psychological tests showed some dose- 
related impairment after both drugs. Bioassay statistics 
Suggest that with respect to these residual effects the 
relative potency of nitrazepam to butobarbitone was 
27:1. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10714. Dlabač, A., Metys, J., & MetySova, J. (Re- 
search Inst, for Pharmacy & Biochemistry, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Pharmacological properties of a new 
potential neuroleptic drug oxyprothepin. IV: Anti- 
adrenergic action and influence on brain mono- 
amines. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
13(3), 188-189.—Oxyprothepin showed Strong anti- 
adrenergic (central and peripheral) cataleptic, ptotic, and 
central depressant action. 
yee MA Feldman, Stephen 

ects of meprobamate on risk-taking behavior: 
test of Wittenborn's h эы " 


32(12), 848-852.—Studied 10 healthy 25-57 yr. old Ss 
who consumed approximately 3 ml. of ethanol/kg. of 


short-term memory deficit occurred. No epilepti 

other EEG activity correlated with phe 
pir Шиш s 

10717. Gendreau, Paul, et al. (Trent U. 

Ontario, Canada) Effects S E 
well-practiced discrimination conditioni of the 
eyelid response. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2). 
112-116.—Conducted discrimination eyelid conditioning 
under inhibitory, neutral, and facilitatory instructional 
sets in well-practiced Ss (4 of the Es and 4 graduate 
students) following administration of methaphetamine, 
diazepam, or placebo. Discrimination under metha- 
phetamine was superior to the other 2 drug conditions. 
primarily as a result of decreased response levels to the 
unreinforced stimulus. There appeared to be no differ- 
ences among drug conditions that were attributable to 
effects of the drugs on responsivity (nonspecific reac- 
tivity). (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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10718. Griffiths, William J., Lester, Boyd K., Coulter, 
Joe D., & Williams, Harold L. (U. Oklahoma, Medical 
Center) Tryptophan and sleep in young adults, ' 
Psychophysiology, 1972(May), Vol. 9(3), 345-356—In. 
vestigated the role of brain serotonin in sleep, using 
L-tryptophan, In 2 experiments, EEG sleep pattems 
from 21 male adults were examined following moderate 
(7.5 gm.) and high (12 gm.) oral doses of L-tryptophan. 
Moderate doses produced sedative effects with increased 
slow-wave (SW) sleep. In some Ss a trend appeared to 
early onset of stage REM, a small decrease in the REM 
cycle, and decreased REM density. With the high dose, 
Ss reported extreme drowsiness and decreased time to 
sleep onset. Percent of REM sleep was thus markedly 
increased due to early onset and increased duration of 
REM episodes during the 2nd '/, of the night. EEG sleep 
patterns on recovery nights following large doses of 
tryptophan were not systematically different from 
base-line nights. Results indicate that changes produced 
by L-tryptophan, presumably acting through 5-hydroxy- 
indole pathways, were dependent on dose, and are 
consistent with the idea that serotonin or one of its 
metabolites is involved in SW and REM sleep mecha- 
nisms. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10719. Hochman, Joel S. & Brill, Norman Q. (Dept. 
of Mental Health, Los Angeles County, Calif.) Marl- 

ana intoxication: Pharmacological and рч 

ical factors. Diseases of the Nervous System, 191! 
(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 676-679.—Investigated the intoxi- 
cation occurring with social use of cannabis to d 
whether it is purely a function of the tera 
nabinol (THC) content of the smoked material. a 
regular users were tested with each of 5 preparations 
marihuana, varying in strength from 0 (ешеге iy 

lacebo) to 7.5 mg. content of THC. Ss герони qd 
level of intoxication on a scale of 0 to 10. wit rod 
usually employed socially, the greatest rade С 
to the most potent material containing 1.5 mg% ere: 
(7.5 mg. THC/cigarette). However, chronic users И 
rienced a higher degree of subjective intoxicate ig 
placebo than from low potency marihuana (. rof 
THC) and placebo + red oil extract with a рок na i 
mg% THC. Results suggest that the psychologica fedt 
in intoxication may exceed the pharmacologic © ed. 
until a consumed dose level of 5 mg. is eX 


—Journal summary. " Q& 
10720. Нек, J, Komenda, S., Mačáková, Je 
Široká, A. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czechos 


Acute effect of medazepam (15 mg), Oa rations. 
mg) and diazepam (10 mg) on verbal ku 3(3), 203- 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Mon п impail- 
204.—Diazepam orally administered cause scd speech 
ment in the formation of artificial conditione some 
connections. Medazepam seemed to bring а xazepam 
improvement 1 and 2 hr. after applicator impairment 
produced an improvement after 1 hr., and an ү 
after 2 hr. y J. 
10721. Hrbek, J. Komenda, S, МаёКоч "py 
Široká, A. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Ссн (200 
Acute effect of chlorprothixen (5 m9), pers on verbal 
mg), and the combination of both drug 1971(А09) 
associations. Activitas Nervosa Superior, yg 
Vol. 13(3), 207-208.—Reports some improv i, of 
tested characteristics 1 hr. after the Eu e admin- 
chlorprothixene, and an impairment ee was some 
istration of caffeine. After 2 hr. there теше. 
improvement after the administration 0 
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10722. Hrbek, J., Komenda, S., Široká, A. & 
Mačáková, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) 
Effect of physostigmine on the inhibitory action of 
scopolamine in man. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 199-200.—After 1 hr. scopolamine 
alone produced a significant impairment on tests 
(artificial conditioned speech connections). The antag- 
onizing effect was even greater when physostigmine was 
administered 22.5 min. after the injection of scopola- 
mine. After 3 hr. only the effect of scopolamine was 
observed. 

10723. Hrbek, Jan; Komenda, S., Široká, A. & 
Mačáková, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) 
Acute effect of dimethacrine (50 mg), mefexamide 
(200 mg), and dixyrazine (25 mg) on higher nervous 
activity in man. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 13(3), 204-205.—Reports that 2 hr. after an oral 
administration of dimethacrine and dixyrazine an im- 
provement in NNR (number of necessary repetitions) 
and NCR (number of correct responses) and an 
impairment in FR (frequency of responses) were ob- 
served. 

10724. Hrbek, Jan; Komenda, S. Široká, A. & 
Mačáková, J. (Palacký U., Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) 
On the interaction of scopolamine and physostig- 
mine in man. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 13(3), 200-201.—Physostigmine alone produced 
some improvement in the process of learning, but 60 
min. after administration of scopolamine the process was 
impaired. Scopolamine also impaired learning after 120 
min. The physostigmine after 120 min. seemed to 
potentiate the inhibitory effect of scopolamine on the 
process of learning. 

10725. Kabeš, J., Fink, Z., Fusek, J., & Vachek, J. 
(Purkyné Medical Research Inst, Hradec Králove, 
Czechoslovakia) Central anticholinergic activity of JB 
336. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 
193-194.—]B 336 (N-methyl-3-piperidyl benzilate) 
showed a strong influence on the metabolism of brain 
ACh (acetylcholine) with possible participation of an 
lonic mechanism and block of oxidative processes. 

10726. Kršiak, M., Borgesová, M., & Fernandez, S. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharma- 
Cology, Prague) Antialcohol effects of some ethanola- 
Mine derivatives. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Апв), 
à "i 13(3), 198.—Monoethanolamine apparently protec- 
ё against alcohol intoxication if given orally in low 
Oses 30 min. before alcohol ingestion. If given iv, 
alcohol intoxication was not decreased. 

‚10727. Legrand, J. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophys- 
iology, France) Aspects pharmacologiques du 
métabolisme cérébral. [Pharmacological aspects of 
cerebral metabolism.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970-1971, 

ia 24(9-11), 587—596.— Discusses selected research on 
а limited number of drugs capable of modifying cerebral 
welabolism, for the purpose of directing attention to the 
alochemical action of these drugs. The pharmacological 
NN of drugs on chemical mediators of nerve 
ре membranes, and cellular energy and mitro- 
mendries are considered. It is indicated that there are 
any unknown factors between the actions of drugs 
viewed and their sites of action. Progress over the past 
ne Уг. points toward a psychopharmacology which will 
heen the use of fine biochemical measures to descri 

© mechanisms of complex behaviors. (15 геї.)—7. M. 
antwell, 

10728. Miller, Loren; Drew, W. G., & Kiplinger, 
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Glenn F. (U. Kentucky, Medical Center, Lab. of 
Behavioral Neurophysiology) Effects of marijuana on 
recall of narrative material and Stroop colour-word 
performance. Nature, 1972(Мау), Vol. 237(5351), 172- 
173.—Tested interference effects of marihuana, con- 
troling for cannabinol (А°-ТНС) content against placebo. 
6 undergraduates over 21 yr. old smoked marihuana with 
a calibrated dose of 25 g/kg A*-THC, and 6 smoked 
cannabinoid-exhausted marihuana. Results after testing 
Ss on narrative recall and Stroop Color-Word Test 
performance show A&-THC Ss made significantly more 
distortion and out-of-place errors than controls, but 
Stroop-task performance did not vary as a function of 
treatment. It is suggested that studies increasing dosage 
of A*THC would provide more information on its 
interference effects and on the mechanisms involved. 
—B. McLean. 

10729. Міёшес, J. (Psychiatric Clinic, Brno- 
Bohunice, Czechoslovakia) EEG frequency analysis In 
the treatment with some antidepressive drugs 
(imipramine, amitriptyline, dibenzepine, dimeth- 
асгіпе). Activitas Nervosa Superior, 197\(Aug), Vol. 
13(3), 218-219.—Imipramine, amitriptyline, and diben- 
zepine produced an increase in theta and beta wave 
range. Dimethacrine decreased slow and fast rhythms 
and increased alpha 1 and 2 frequencies. 

10730. Small, Joyce G., Milstein, Victor, & Small, Iver 
F. (Indiana U., Medical School, Indianapolis) A con- 
tingent positive variation. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 818-821.—Describes the 
finding of an atypical electrophysiological brain re- 
sponse—called here a contingent positive variation—as 
opposed to the normally found expectancy wave, 
contingent negative variation (CNV). CNV is a voltage 
change customarily found in anticipatory situations. 
During the course of an experiment in which 10 normal 
adults ingested lithium carbonate for 3 wk., all Ss showed 
a distinct positive DC amplitude. It is suggested that 
intense ambivalent, negative, or apprehensive attitudes 
might underlie reversal of negative expectancy, causing 
contingent positive variation —B. McLean. 

10731. Stancák, A., Schweitzer, R., & Medvecká, E. 
(U. Pavla Jozefa Safarika, Kosice, Czechoslovakia) The 
influence of regitine on the frequency of plethysmo- 
graphic alpha waves. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 205-206.—Plethysmographic al- 
pha waves of the 3r order are a true indicator of the 
organism’s reaction se which the sympathetic system 
lominates unequivocally. 

x 10732. "Tadaki, Eiko. The effect of drugs containing 
the "senso" on the E.C.G. In hypoxia. Japanese 
Journal of Aerospace Medicine & Psychology, 1969(Jun), 
Vol. 7(1), 10-16. f 

10733. Vachek, J. & Kabeš, J. (Purkyně Medical 
Research Inst., Hrádec Kralové, Czechoslovakia) JB 336 
effect on the central adrenergic system. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 197Y(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 193.—JB 336 
(N-methyl-3-piperidyl benzilate) research generated 3 
hypotheses which need further testing. 

10734. Vein, A. M. & Vlasov, N. A. (Ist Moscow I.M. 
Sechenov Medical Inst., Clinic of Nervous Diseases, 
USSR) Khimiya i farmakologlya sna: Obzor litera- 
tury. [Chemistry and pharmacology of sleep: Literature 
survey.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971(May), Vol. 
34(3), 369-380.—Reviews the literature over the last 
decade on the physiological basis of sleep, from the 
discovery of the 2 basic phases of sleep ("slow" and 
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*fast") and the physiological activity associated with 
them, to the effect of various drugs on sleep. The drugs 
are divided into 3 basic groups and the work on each is 
summarized. The groups are: (a) tranquilizers and 
sedatives—barbiturates, phenothiazine derivatives, 
phenytoin, and morphine; (b) stimulants—amphetamine 
and its analogs, caffeine, nicotine-tartrate, LSD, and 
antidepressants such as imipramine; and (c) biologically 
active drugs, e.g, serotonin. (2 p. ref.)—4. G. Pook. 
10735. Vojvodić, Vladimir; Jović, Radovan; Rosić, 
. Nedeljko, & Vojvodić, Milan. Dejstvo mešavine atro- 
pina, benaktizina i pralidoksima na organizam i 
neke elemente borbene sposobnosti u Ijudi—dobro- 
voljaca. [The effect of atropine, benactyzine and 
pralidoxime mixture on the body and some elements of 
fighting capability in volunteers.] Vojnosanitetski Pregled, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 103-107.—Investigated the effect 
of 2 cholinolytic mixtures (atropine, benactyzine and 
pralidoxime) on cardiovascular activity and on fighting 
capability, following im injection in 30 volunteer Ss. 
Results show that mixtures cause known anticholinergic 
effects: increased heart rate, dryness of skin and 
mucuous membrane, giddiness, and dizziness. Restless- 
ness, ataxia, and dizziness were more pronounced in 
volunteers injected by benactyzine and pralidoxime 
mixture. Application of mixtures worsened some activ- 
ities, e.g., ability to cross training ground obstacles while 
wearing masks and other military equipment, and the 
Shooting precision with the army rifle. (French & 
Russian summaries) (15 ref.)—English summary. 
10736. White, Kenneth D. & Mangan, Gordon L. (U. 
Queensland, Brisbane, Australia) Strength of the 
_ nervous system as a function of personality type 
. and level of arousal. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 139—146.—Examined the thresh- 
old of transmarginal inhibition (TTI), indexed by the 
duration of the visual afterimage under massed trial 
conditions, under three treatment conditions—caffeine, 
placebo, and amobarbital. 16 Ss were selected on the 
basis of extraversion (E) neuroticism (N) scores on 
the Eysenck Personality fhventory, N was found to be 
positively related to growth of TTI. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


10737. Ahlers, Robert H. & Best, Phillip J. 
Carolina, State 0.) Retrograde amnesia for di uius 


inated taste aversions: A memory deficit. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
79(3), 371-376.—Trained 50 male олер; em 
in a saccharin-anise discriminated taste aversion para- 
digm. Saline or pentylenetetrazol (metrazol), an amnesia 
agent, was administered either within or after the 
CS-UCS interval. Retrograde amnesia (RA) resulted in 
both cases, but was stronger when induced after the 
UCS. Due to the nature of the discriminated-avoidance 
paradigm used, the RA could not be explained in terms 
of the punishing effects of the RA treatment or general 
disinhibition. Data indicate that an amnesic treatment 
causes a memory deficit, at least part of which is due to 
the disruption of the CS trace. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10738. Airapetyants, М. G., D'yakova, S. D., & 
Chubukova, К. I. (Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & 
Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Analiz mekhanizma 
deistviya aminazina na vysshie otdely TsNS s 
pomoshch'yu éksperimental'noí modeli patologii 
golovnogo mozga. [Analysis of the mechanism of 
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aminazine action on the higher divisions of the central 
nervous system, using an experimental model of brain 
pathology.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, 1971 
(Jan) Vol. 21(1), 169-175.—Conducted a study to 
determine more exactly the mechanism by which the 
effect of aminazine (chlorpromazine) is managed, and its 
locale, using dogs as Ss. 6 Ss were prenatally irradiated (1 
on the 13th day, 3 on the 20th day, and 2 on the 45th 
day); and 2 served as controls. The effects of various 
doses of aminazine (.001-10 mg/kg) were observed for 
an 8-9 yr. period. 2 models of experimental brain 
pathology were developed: (a) lesions predominantly in 
the subcortical structures (prenatally irradiated by. 
X-rays at the 13th and 20th day) and (b) lesions in the 
cerebral cortex (45th day). It is concluded that the locale 
of aminazine action is in the subcortical structures. For 
the earlier irradiated animals with weakened nervous 
system, improvement of CR activity occurred only under 
the influence of minimal doses of aminazine (.001 
mg/kg) (English summary) (38 ref.)—J. D. London. 

10739. Arushanyan, E. B. & Belozertsev, Yu. А. 
(Orenburg State Medical Inst, USSR) Vliyanie fena- 
mina na reaktsil odinochnykh nelronov senso- 
motornol kory koshki pri razdrazhenii khvostatogo 
yadra. [Amphetamine action on caudate reactions of 
solitary neurons in the sensorimotor cortex of cats.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971(May), Vol. 343), 
263-268.—Investigated the effect of amphetamine on the 
sensorimotor cortex using 18 unanesthetized cats, im- 
mobilized by curare, as Ss. Doses of 1-2 mg/kg WR 
given iv at slow speeds (.1-2 mg/kg/min). Recording Qi 
the activity of sensorimotor neurons and the detaile 
stimulation of subcortical structures were carried oni 
according to a method described previously by E. G. 
Arushanyan and Y. A. Belozertsev. The relation bee 
the frequency of impulses before the stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus and during it was used as an index 9 
the inhibition of cortical neurons. Amphetamine № 
found to weaken the inhibition of the background am 
evoked activity of individual neurons and to пели 
effective at a low frequency of stimulation Uns ae 
pulses/sec). It is suggested that this effect is due Us ШЕ 
exciting influence of amphetamine оп the dont 1 
receptors of the caudate nucleus. (English summary, 
ref.)—A. С. Pook. vh 

10740, Bennett, J. М. (U. Aston, ne 
England) Modification of strychnine-induc ori 
vulsions by anticonvulsants in the frog ev 
pharmacology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 297299 Toed 
sessed treatment in the frog of strychnine ment 
convulsions, with short-term reserpine p ging 
reducing convulsions, long-term pretreatment pro hena- 
them, and chlorpromazine, mephenesin, and s T 
drine, in ascending order, discontinuing ‘hem 
McLean. U. 

10741. Bigelow, George & Thompson, Travis, p 
Minnesota) Behavioral effect of morphine an! ‘Science, 
adone in rhesus monkeys. Psychonomic i 
1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 215-217.—Injected 2a 
rhesus monkeys, working on fixed-ratio 
appetitive reinforcement, with morphine “he 
methadone hydrochloride. Morphine ж t response 
potent in decreasing operant responding, DU tions 
was restored sooner following methadone injec response: 
following morphine. Results indicate that ro pesi 
decreasing potency does not correspond to 
potency.—Journal abstract. 
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10742. Bignami, Giorgio. (Advanced Inst. of Health, 
Lab. of Therapeutic Chemistry, Rome, Italy) Facili- 
tation of avoidance acquisition by LSD-25: Possible 
effects on drive modulating systems. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2), 146-151.—Studied the effects of 
subcutaneous injections of ,05-.2 mg/kg LSD on the 
avoidance acquisition of a total of 48 male Wistar albino 
rats, Results indicate that .05 or .1 mg/kg LSD facilitated 
the acquisition of discrete-trial 2-way avoidance without 
causing marked changes in intertrial response frequency. 
Ss treated with .2 mg/kg of the drug before each 
acquisition session showed little or no facilitation, 
Previous studies have shown that doses higher than 2 
mg/kg exert a depressant action in the same and other 
avoidance situations. These results and other published 
data on avoidance, other simple tasks, and go-no-go 
discriminations indicate that LSD may have a fairly 
selective effect on drive modulating systems, i.e., cause a 
drive enhancement or disinhibition. The same data 
exclude gross changes in stimulus sensitivity and motor 
hyperactivity, or a widespread impairment of response 
control (response disinhibition or perseveration). (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10743. Blackburn, J. С. (Medical U. of South 
Carolina, Charleston) Chloralose and food intake in 
tats. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 
791-792.— Studied the food intake of 38 male CFE rats 
injected with glucochloralose or galactochloralose. Glu- 
cochloralose stimulated feeding activity, whereas galac- 
tochloralose did not significantly affect food intake. 
Results support the glucostatic theory of food intake 
regulation.—Journal abstract. 

10744. Block, Martin L. (U. Pittsburgh) Drinking 
behavior of the laboratory rat: An investigation into 
the neurochemical basis of water ingestion elicited 
by deprivation, hypovolemia, hypertonicity, or a 
peripheral injection of isoproterenol. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6671. 

10745. Borgesová, M., Kadlecová, O., & Kršiak, M. 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharma- 
cology, Prague) Behaviour of untreated mice to 
alcohol- or chlordiazepoxide-treated partners. Ac- 
tivitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 206- 
207.—Reports a study in which untreated mice арреаге 
to discriminate. alcohol- and chlordiazepoxide-treated 
Partners on physical and visual contact and tended to 
Tespond by flight. 

10746. Borodkin, Yu. S. & Kraus, V. A. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad) Vliyanle tsentral'nykh kholinoll- 
tikov na vzaimootnoshenlya mezéntsefalicheskol 
etikulyarno! formatsii so strukturami nego i 
Promezhutochnogo mozga. [The effect of central 
anticholinergics on the interrelations of the mesen- 
cephalic reticular formation with the structures of the 
jprebrain and diencephalon.] Farmakologiya i Toksiko- 
logiya, 1971(May), Vol. 34(3), 259-263.— Chronically 
implanted electrodes in the brains of 27 rabbits In the 
wejencephalic reticular formation (MRF), nonspecific 
thalamic nucleus, caudate nucleus, and cerebral cortex. 

easures of the functional states of these structures were 
made by EEG. The inhibition of the cholinoreactive 
systems was achieved by the iv introduction of the 
Central m-anticholinergics metamisil, glypine, scopola- 
Mine, and atropine and some central n-anticholinergics. 

Wo dosage levels of each were used: (a) not causing any 
Prolonged change on the EEG; (b) causing à prolong: 
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change in the basic rhythm of bioelectric activity of the 
structures. The inhibition of the m-cholinoreactive 
systems of the brain by the m-anticholinergics suggested 
qualitatively heterogeneous interrelations between the 
MRF and the structures of the forebrain and dien- 
cephalon. Metamisil and scopolamine did not disrupt 
intracentral relations between the MRF and the struc- 
tures of the limbic system, but glypine and atropine did. 
The n-anticholinergics had no disruptive effect. (English 
summary)—4A. G. Pook. 

10747. Brunner, Hans R., Kirshman, J. Dianne; 
Sealey, Jean Е., & John H. (Columbia U.) 
Hypertension of renal origin: Evidence for two 
different mechanisms. Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174 
(4016), 1344-1346.—Utilized an antibody or a specific 
peptide competitive inhibitor of angiotensin II to 
investigate the role of the renin-angiotensin system in 2 
types of renal hypertension in rats. Data indicate that 
angiotensin II was (а) critically involved in the patho- 
genesis of the form of renal hypertension in which 1 
renal artery was clamped and the contralateral kidney 
left in place, and (b) played no significant role in the 
maintenance of experimental renal hypertension in 
which the opposite kidney was removed.—Journal 
в, Cameron, Oliver С. & Aj James B. (U 

1 - ver G. , . (U. 
Chicago) Generalization of LSD-Induced conditioned 
suppression. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
27(5), 302-304.—Exposed 8 ШУ үе АШ 
Sprague-Dawley rats to а conditione suppression 
procediite in which LSD was the UCS and a 6,000-Hz 
tone was the CS. All Ss demonstrated conditioning in 
that responding to obtain water on a variable interval 
schedule was suppressed during CS presentation. It was 
then demonstrated that stimulus enera zaton occurred 
when tones between 2,000 and 10, Hz. were presented 
during subsequent extinction.—Journal abstract, N 

10749. Carder, & Olson, James. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Marihuana and sh Induced 
aggression In rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 8(4), 599-602.—Gave a total of 180 male S ER 
Dawley rats injections of 1-tetrahydrocannibinol (THC) 
or a control solution. Ss treated with .25 and .50 mg/kg 
THC fought more than controls in а shock-inducei 

i ituation. A dose of .12 mi kg THC was 
aggression situation. ТИС 
ineffective, while doses of 1 and 2 mg/kg, К 

ighting. When Ss were familiarized with the 


essed fighti . 7 h 
fe situation, with the drug, or with both, increases in 


aggression were not produced by THC.—Journal ab- 


M О. (Camden Coll. of Arts & 


. 5 
Sciences, Rutgers State U.) Comments on кш 


І ntal 
о Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Jul), 


pheta f ‚ w) 
'99-103.—Discusses recent questions on the 
үө " traditional generalizations related to the 
facilitating and depressant effects of amphetamine on 
different behaviors. Support for the continued usefulness 
of such generalizations is presented and discussed in 
terms of (a) a plea for parsimony, (b) the need for 
comparing and distinguishing the effects of ampheta- 
mine on different categories of behavior, and (c) the 
constructive role of generalizations in scientific inquiry. 
'ournal summary. [ 
a VS Cin E. & Revuelta, A. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) (-)-p-chloroamphetamine and 
serotonin turnover їп rat brain. Neuropharmacology, 
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1972(Mar), Vol. 1102), 291-295.—Administered (-)- 
p-chloroamphetamine to rats, decreasing 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (5-HT) by 70% in the tel-diencephalon and to 
a lesser degree in hypothalamus and brainstem. Reduc- 
tion of turnover rate of tel-diencephalic 5-HT was 
greater than indolealkylamine turnover in the brain- 
stem.—B. McLean. 

10752. Crossland, J. & Turnbull, M. J. (U. Not- 
tingham, Pharmacology Lab., England) The effect of 
the chronic administration of barbitone on the 
growth rate of the rat. Neuropharmacology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 11(2), 163-176.—Administered sodium barbitone to 
young rats for 4-5 wk., resulting in greater weight gain 
and skeletal growth than in young controls and adult Ss. 
(19 ref.)J—B. McLean. 

10753. Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. Florida) Copulatory 
behavior of male rats following reserpine admin- 
istration. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 
177-179.—Conducted 2 experiments to specify the 
effects of reserpine on copulatory behavior in male rats. 
In Exp. I, multiple doses of .5 mg/kg reserpine, given to 
16 male Long-Evans rats, produced significant reduc- 
tions in the number of intromissions required to attain 
ejaculation as well as changes in 2 other measures. In 
Exp. II, intromission frequency in the 2nd series with 12 
Ss was reduced following a single injection of 1 mg/kg 
reserpine. Data from experiments on reserpine reveal a 
specific facilitatory effect on intromission frequency 
which is consistent with the hypothesis that high brain 
monoamine level inhibits ejaculation. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10754. Dreyfuss, J., et al. (Squibb Inst. for Medical 
Research, New Brunswick, N.J.) Fluphenazine-in- 
duced parkinsonism in the baboon: Pharmacolog- 
ical and metabolic studies. Neuropharmacology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 223-230.—Extrapyramidal symptoms 
produced in mature baboons by fluphenazine dihydro- 
chloride were not reversed by benztropine mesylate or 
trihexyphenidyl hydrochloride. A fluphenazine metabo- 
lite, 7-hydroxyfluphenazine, was grossly less active in 
producing depression and extrapyramidal symptoms. (37 
ref..—B. McLean. 

10755. Dru, Denise; Agnew, William F., & Greene, 
Ernest. (Huntington Inst. of Applied Medical Research, 
dee ет of tellurium ingestion on 

‘earning capacity of the rat. Psycho; harmacologia, 
1972, Vol. 24(4), 508-515.— Chronic Sou ON of or 
acute exposure to tellurium is known to produce heavy 
deposits of the metal in neuronal lysosomes and/or 
noticeable toxic reactions. Since Previous studies report 
only mild neurological symptoms, it is unclear as to how 
much functional brain damage results from uptake of the 
metal. The present study found that 9 male Long-Evans 
rats, exposed to a tellurium diet for 5 mo. were severely 
impaired in their ability to learn a sequence of behavioral 
tasks compared to 9 controls. The learning deficits 
remained severe even after exposure to tellurium had 
been terminated for 3 mo. Results suggest long-term 
disturbance of motivational as well as discriminative 
capacity as a result of neural impairment. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10756. Dusewicz, Russell A. (Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Education, Bureau of Research, Harrisburg) Strychnine 
facilitation: A learning or performance effect? Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 59- 
64.—Trained 3 groups of 7 male Long-Evans hooded 
tats each at 10 trials/day to a criterion of 3 successive 
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errorless runs in a Lashley III alley-maze. 1 group 
received ip injections of a strychnine sulphate solution 
before each training session while another received 
normal saline before training. A 3rd group was given an 
injection of saline on the Ist day of training but 
thereafter received strychnine injections. Trials to cri- 
terion and numbers of errors over the course of training 
Suggest that strychnine’s immediate facilitating effect 
may well be upon performance rather than learning, 
—Journal summary. 

10757. Dzhagatspanyan, I. A. & Klygul’, Т. A. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Lab. of Psychopharma- 
cology, Moscow) Eksperimental’naya kharakteristika 
nekotorykh ргоуаміепії “sindroma otmeny” posle 
prekrashcheniya dlitel’nogo vvedeniya diazepama | 
khlordiasepoksida. [Experimental characteristics of 
some manifestations common to “withdrawal syndrome 
following discontinuance of long-term administration of 
diazepam and chlordiazepoxide.] Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologia, 1971(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 527-532.—Admin- 
istered daily doses of diazepam (5, 10, or 20 mg/kg), 
chlordiazepoxide (5, 10, or 40 mg/kg) or sodium 
phenobarbital (50 mg/kg) to white male rats for periods 
of 7, 14, or 28 days. After cessation of the treatment Ss 
were tested for the threshold of convulsive reaction to 
the iv titration of pentylenetetrazol in 1% solution at а 
speed of .05 ml/sec. Cessation of treatment resulted in | 
reduction in sensitivity threshold to pentylenetetrazol, 
the degree of which was dependent on the dosage iin 
duration of treatment. Sodium phenobarbital caused з 
more prolonged and more marked threshold ка 
than the other 2. It is suggested that the nature О | 
syndrome observed тау be related to the ОЛЫ) 
phenomenon of rebound. (English summary) ( d 
—A. С. Pook. 

10758. Farrow, John T. & Van Vunakis, т 
(Brandeis 0.) Binding of d-lysergic acid diethy bet 
to subcellular fractions from rat brain. He 
1972(May), Vol. 237(5351), 164-165. Roper ani 
regardless of the action mechanism of LSD, b hilar 
must initially bind to LSD receptors. Su се m 
fractions of rat cerebral cortical tissue were prepar! tis 
tested for amount of LSD taken up by вупа аа ding 
myelin, and mitochondria. Inhibition of the О ji 
to synaptosomes by 28 transmitters, metabo e ds "m 
lucinogens, amino acids and other uus he an 
measured and the results tabled. Both ee Ai 
low-affinity LSD-binding sites were distinguls the hal- 
though it is not known which is related ke low 
lucinogenic properties of the drug, the ina ates 
effective dosage favors the higher-affinity 
ref.)—B. McLean. etsk 

10755 Fedyaeva, L. Р. & Gilev, А. Р. (Моуокште р) 
Research Inst. of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, N- 


ina 
Analiz tsentral’nogo delstviya triptam ool 
dimetiltriptamina. [Analysis of the central Arm 


tryptamine and N,N-dimethyltryptamine.] 5-540. 
ра i Toksikologia, 1971(Sep), Vol. 346), 53 N- 
— Tests on rabbits showed that typ tior the 
dimethyltryptamine (DMT) produce an ac s e to photo- 
cortex and improve the assimilation respon in 
stimulation applied at varying frequen a at 
experiments in which the brainstem was aea, 
various levels it was shown that this effect is regions 0 
with the excitation of structures of the caudal ME esen- 
the brainstem. When cuts were made at фай 
cephalic and more rostral levels, tryptamin' 
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depressed the activity of the cortical areas under 
investigation and produced almost no change in the 
assimilation response. Neither of the drugs had any 
effect on the activity of a practically isolated cortex. 
Results of tests on reserpine-treated rabbits suggest that 
the influence of tryptamine and DMT is connected with 
the activation of serotonin receptors in brainstem 
structures. (English summary) (18 ref.)—4. G. Pook. 

10760. Ferraro, Douglas Р. & Billings, David K. (U. 
New Mexico) Comparison of behavioral effects of 
synthetic (—) A*-trans-tetrahydrocannabinol and 
marihuana extract distillate in chimpanzees. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2), 169-174.—8 chimpan- 
zees emitted panel-push responses under 3 successive 
operant schedules of positive reinforcement, each asso- 
ciated with a different stimulus. The fixed ratio schedule 
required the emission of 40 responses for reinforcement. 
Reinforcement under the DRL schedule was delivered 
only for a response that followed the immediately 
preceding response by 10 or more sec. No responses were 
reinforced under the extinction schedule. The behavioral 
effects produced by a marihuama extract distillate 
containing a known amount of (—) A?-trans-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol (A9-THC) were compared with those pro- 
duced by a totally synthesized A%-THC. On 4 separate 
drug days each S was orally administered 1 of the 2 
compounds 2.5 hr. prior to experimentation in amounts 
yielding 1 mg/kg A*THC. Only the DRL schedule 
performance was significantly affected by either drug 
compound. Both the marihuana extract and the synthetic 
A-THC produced a significant decrease in % of correct 
DRL responses. However, there were no significant 
differences between the drug effects produced by the 2 
A*-THC dose forms.—Journal abstract. 

10761. Fibiger, Н. C., Trimbach, C., & Campbell, B. A. 
(U. British Columbia, Div. of Neurological Sciences, 
Vancouver, Canada) Enhanced stimulant properties 
of (+)-amphetamine after chronic reserpine treat- 
ment in the rat: Mediation by hypophagla and weight 
loss. Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 111), 57- 
67.— Treated 72 male Sprague-Dawley rats with daily ip 
injections of reserpine (.5 mg/kg) or saline for 10 days. 
24 hr. after the last injection Ss were given (+)- 
amphetamine (.25, .50, or 1 mg/kg) oF saline, and 
locomotor activity was measured for 3 hr. As in previous 
reports (+)-amphetamine induced a significantly greater 
stimulation of spontaneous activity after reserpine, but 
only in those Ss that suffered marked weight loss during 
the reserpine treatment. When the heightened base line 
activity of Ss chronically treated with reserpine was 
considered, the enhanced stimulant effects of (+)- 
amphetamine were no longer evident. In a 2nd exper- 
iment, the food intake of the chronic saline Ss was 
controlled so that both the reserpine and saline groups 
underwent similar weight losses during the 10-day 
injection procedure, with the treatment failing on every 
measure to increase the stimulant effects of (+)- 
amphetamine. It is suggested that chronic reserpine 
administration continued to exert a mild sedative action 
completely masked and reversed by the marked increase 
in arousal which resulted from the reserpine-mediated 
hypophagia and weight loss. This starvation-induced 
arousal appeared to interact with amphetamine-medi- 
ated locomotor stimulation to produce the increased 
responsiveness to amphetamine after chronic reserpine 
treatment. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10762. Етайкоүй, S. & Benešová, О. (Inst. of Human 
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Nutrition, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The effect of pyrith- 
loxine (encephabol) on behaviour of rats, mal- 
nourished In early life. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 209-210.—Reports that en- 
cephabol had a mild stimulatory effect on normal rats 
and that the growth rate was not influenced. In 
protein-caloric-malnutrition rats, encephabol reduced 
pathologically altered behavior. 

10763. Geyer, Mark A., David S., & Mandell, 
Arnold J. (U. ede s ical School, San Diego) 
Effect of Intraventricular infusion of dopamine and 
norepinephrine on motor activity. Physiology & Be- 
havior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 653-658.—Produced dose- 
dependent increases in free-field activity with intraven- 
tricular infusions of dopamine and norepinephrine in 136 
unrestrained male Sprague-Dawley rats. Norepinephrine 
was more potent than dopamine in producing this 
hyperactivity. Pretreatment with imipramine, which 
blocks neuronal uptake of catecholamines, prevented the 
activation induced by infused dopamine without af- 
fecting the response to norepinephrine. However, the 
effects of dopamine and помита infusions were 
not differentially altered by hal operidol, an alleged 
dopamine receptor blocker. Results suggest that the 
activity produced by dopamine was due to its conversion 
to or displacement of norepinephrine and consequent 
excitation of noradrenergic receptors. (35 ref.) —Journal 


abstract. 
10764. Golub, Mari S., Mary Lou, & Davis, 
Behavioral 


Cheal, 
Roger E. (Boston U., Medical School, 
Pharmacology Lab.) Effects of electroconvulsive 
shock and puromycin on responding in 
goldtish. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Арг), Vol. 8(4), 
373-578.—Conditioned 24 goldfish to strike an operan- 
dum for food reward on а variable interval schedule. 
Well-established patterns of operant responding were 
disrupted for up to several days when the Ss were 
convulsed by a l-sec transcranial shock immediately 
following a regular daily session. No lasting interference 


was seen when Ss were shocked 19.5 hr. postsession. 


Results suggest that the convulsive shock had aversive 
consequences which could be conditioned to stimuli 
associated with the training environment in à single 
presentation. Intracranial administration of 170 pg. of 
puromycin XP vim 5 € did not 
isrupt responding. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

: 10765. Courses Sergio С. & Carlini, E. A. (São 
Paulo School of Medicine, Brazil) Extinction of operant 
responses by rats under effects of Cannabis 
sativa extract. Psychonomic Science, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
24(5), 203-204.—Trained 40 male and 40 female Wistar 
rats in T and Lashley IIT mazes. Ss were then injected 


with cannabis extract or à control solution during 
extinction. Cannabis-treated Ss and controls showed an 
equal trend to extinguish. Ss trained in the T maze under 
marihuana action extinguished as controls when extinc- 
tion sessions were carried out without drugs. These data 
negate the hypothesis put forth to explain the effects of 
cannabis in reducing CER of rats, that marihuana 
compounds potentiate dominant responses.—Journa. 
abstract. 
10766. Guerrero-Figueroa, Roberto; Gallant, Donal 
M., Galatas, Rivers F., & Rye, Merrill M. (Southeas 
Louisiana Hosp., Mandeville) Effects of yohimbine o! 
CNS structures: Neurophysiological and behavior: 
ations. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2 
133-145.—Freely-moving cats (n = 22) and mongr 
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dogs (п = 6) received iv and/or ip injections of .5-3 
mg/kg yohimbine. Behavioral changes included: (a) an 
increase in alertness, extreme agitation, and nervousness; 
(b) an increase in motor reaction to a variety of sensory 
stimuli; and (c) appearance of muscular shaking and 
tremors. These changes were associated with electro- 
graphic alterations characterized by (a) an increase in 
amplitude of the local evoked potentials (LEP) recorded 
from the mesencephalic reticular formation, posterior 
hypothalamus, and Ка ААР system; (b).a 
decrease in the amplitude of the LEP recorded from 
preoptic area, lateral hypothalamus, and septal п; 
(с) а slight diminution in the LEP amplitudes of the 
amygdala and hippocampus; (d) an initial increase 
(15-25 min.) followed by a long period of strong 
diminution in the amplitude of the cortical LEP; (е) an 
increase in the percent time of fast cortical activity and 
in the amplitude of all frequencies; (f) appearance of 
subcortical and cortical epileptiform discharges in 
normal Ss during administration of the compound at 
doses of 2-3 mg/kg; and (р) marked activation of 
epileptiform discharges in subcortical- or cortical- 
epileptic Ss in association with occasional clinical 
seizures. Results are discussed from the point of view of 
neuronal excitability changes in CNS structures, (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10767. Gul'yants, E. S., Vorontsov, V. A., & Gavrilova, 
T. M. (Rostov State Medical Inst., Central Scientific 
Research Lab. USSR) Vliyanie rezerpina na gipo- 
talamo-nelrogipofizarnyu nelrosekretornyu sistemy. 
[The infleunce of reserpine upon hypothalamoneuro- 
hypophyseal neurosecretory system.] Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologia, 1971(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 542-544.—Intro- 
duced reserpine perorally to adult male mongrel dogs at 
a dosage of 1 mg/kg. After 4 or 24 hr. the Ss were 
sacrificed. It was found that reserpine altered the 
neurosecretion of the hypothalamo-neurohypophyseal 
system, causing reductions in the secretory processes in 
the neurons of the supraoptic and paraventricular nuclei, 
in the synthesis of neurosecretions in the neurons of the 
hypothalamus, and an almost complete reduction of 
neurosecretion in the dorsal part of the hypophysis. 
Considering the mechanisms of the pharmacodynamic 
action of reserpine, it is suggested that the changes are 
due to reserpine’s inhibitory influence on the roduction 
of neurohormones and the functioning о! adaptive 
reactions. (English summary)—A. G. Pook. 

10768. Gupta, В. Р. & Holland, Н. С. (S.M.S. Medical 
Coll., Jaipur, India) An examination of the effects of 
stimulant and depressant drugs on escape/avoid- 
ance conditioning in strains of rats selectively bred 
for emotionality/non-emotionality: A multivariate 
analysis of the effects of drugs on conditioned 
avoidance responses and intertrial activity. Neu- 
ropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 23-30.—Analyzed 
multivariately the effects of increasing doses of am- 
phetamine, sodium amytal, adrenaline and methyl- 
pentynol on 25 groups of 8 Maudsley Reactive and 
Non-Reactive rats for scores of conditioned avoidance 
and intertrial crosses in an automatic shuttle box. 
Dispersion of treatment, strains, and dose groups was 
analyzed by use of a canonical analysis variance 
technique. Subsequently 2 vectors emerged, the Ist 
defined as conditionability and the 2nd Tesistance to 
irrelevant activity. Analysis of the vector scores revealed 
that the central stimulant and autonomic depressant 
drugs facilitated and the central depressant and auto- 
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nomic stimulant drugs reduced levels of conditionability 
but failed to affect resistance to activity. Analysis of 
strain differences showed that Non-Reactives were 
comparatively highly conditionable because of their 
lower resistance to activity. Further, it was only the 
Non-Reactive strain which differentiated the drug 
groups on both vectors; Reactives were susceptible only 
to autonomic drugs. The Treatment X Dose interaction 
produced different dose-response relationships on both 
vectors. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10769. B. D. & Holland, H. C. (S.M.S. Medical 
Coll., Jaipur, India) Emotion as a determinant of the 
effects of drugs and their combination on different 
сот its of behaviour in rats. Neuropharmacology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 31-38.—Subjected 48 male Mauds- 
ley Reactive and Non-Reactive rats at 2 differing levels 
simal to tests of rearing, open field ambulation 
and escape avoidance conditioning, under doses of 
amphetamine sulfate, methylpentynol carbamate, and 
their combination. Analysis of scores under the various 
treatments indicate that the combined treatment facil- 
itated the simpler activities but did not have a compa- 
rable effect on conditioning. A complex interaction 
between treatment and strain (emotionality) and be- 
tween treatment, strain and dose emerged and is 
discussed in detail. (29 ref.)—J/ournal summary. 

10770. Harris, Ruth. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The EEG in anaesthetized juvenile ba- 
boons. Electroencephalography & Clinical Negro 
ology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 81-83.—Obtained 124 E! ў 
from 39 juvenile baboons anesthetized with РШЕ 
clidine hydrochloride (Sernyl) and pentobarbin's 
(Nembutal), Changing EEG patterns were related to E 
time interval from onset of anesthesia, and Бейш 
relatively stable from 15-45 min. after its start, prov ng 
useful data for monitoring changes in cerebral function. 

French summa: ournal summary. 

А 10771. Hart, Jonathan В. (U. Kansas) A neocon с 
site of action for scopolamine impairment о M" 
through avoidance acquisition in mice. Dissertatio 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B)e ui 

10772. Hartmann, Ernest & Stern, Warren C. ane 
State Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass edits 
chronized sleep deprivation: Learning defici — 4 
reversal by increased catecholamines. Physi Pi 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 585-587.—Sub) ie 
male Sprague-Dawley rats to 4 days of буо ye 
sleep (D) deprivation (island technique), and co duced à 
stress, or isolation (control). D-deprivation n active 
significant deficit in subsequent acquisition opani e 
avoidance task. Stress resulting in similar а L-dopa 
thymus changes had no effect on acquisition. fcit in 
(200 mg/kg) in controls produced a significan tilted in 
acquisition, but L-dopa after D-deprivation T Zlso.pró- 
normal acquisition. Alpha-methyl partyrosine Bur 
duced a deficit in avoidance acquisition, an that the 
significantly reduced this deficit, suggesting мей 
catecholamine increase produced by L-dopa ects in the 
It is suggested that D-deprivation produces de еса ув 
functioning of central catecholaminergic ANE 
tems, and that the defects are reversible by int P ab- 
availability of catecholamines. (25 refJ— 
700773. Hasselager, E., Rolinski, Z. & Randrup, о. 

i , E., Rol „ ni 
(Sct. Hans Hosp., Roskilde, Denmark) Specific трпе 
onism by dopamine inhibitors of items hopharma- 
amine induced aggressive behaviour. Psy 
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cologia, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 485-495.—In an experiment 
with male NMPI mice, 15 mg/kg d-amphetamine elicited 
both aggressive activities and stereotyped sniffing, 
licking, and biting of the cage. A selective inhibition of 
the aggressive activities (without general sedation of Ss) 
was obtained by small doses of the neuroleptics spira- 
mide and trifluperazine, indicating that this behavior was 
mediated by increased activity of dopamine in the brain. 
This indication is supported by previous experiments 
with noradrenaline blocking agents and inhibitors of the 
synthesis of dopamine and noradrenaline. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10774. Herink, J. & Hrdina, V. (Purkyné Medical 
Research Inst., Hradec Králové, Czechoslovakia) The 
comparison of the effects of atropine and ben- 
actyzine on some structures of limbic system of the 
rats. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 
221-222.—Results show that both drugs influenced only 
a limited septal area (dorsal part of lateral and medial 
septal nucleus). After discharges, elicited by the stimu- 
lation of dorsal part of septum, were blocked by atropine 
and benactyzine had a similar effect. Thus both drugs 
may act precisely on localized parts of septum. 

10775. Hoffmeister, F. (Bayer Co., Inst. of Phar- 
macology, Wuppertal, W. Germany) Elektroenzephalo- 
gramm und Verhalten von Kaninchen im physiolo- 
gischen und medikamentósen Schlaf: Ill. Mitteilung: 
Einfluss von Hypnotika auf das Schlafverhalten des 
Kaninchens; Besprechung der Ergebnisse und 
Zusammenfassung. [Electroencephalogram and be- 
havior of rabbits in physiological and drug-induced 
sleep: III. Influence of hypnotics on sleep behavior of 
rabbits: Discussion and summary.] Arzneimittel-For- 
schung, 1972(Mar), Vol. 22(3), 563-569.—Investigated 
the influence of different types of bypnotie drugs on the 
EEGs and behavior of sleeping rabbits over 2-3 days, 
and made intraindividual comparisons. Effects of cyclo- 
barbital, nitrazepam, diazepam, methyprylon, methaqua- 
lon, promethazine, and carbromal are discussed in terms 
of potency, quality of hypnotic action, effect on 
paradoxical sleep and sleep cycles, and alteration of 
EEG patterns. (English summary) (22 ref.)—B. McLean. 

10776. Holloway, Frank A. & Vardiman, Donald R. 
(0. Oklahoma, Medical Center, Oklahoma City) Dose- 
response effects of ethanol on appetitive behaviors. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 246), 218-220. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 54 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats to analyze the effect of systemic injections 
of ethanol on appetitive behaviors. Results indicate that 
low doses facilitated responding in food-motiva ed fixed 
ratio and DRL tasks without parallel increases 1n. ood 
consumption or general activity. Higher doses of ethanol 
Produced depression of all behaviors examined. Possible 
differential sensitivity: of different behavioral processes 
andlor brain areas to the effects of the drug 15 

Iscussed.—Journal abstract. 7 

10777. Hughes, R. N. (О. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Chlordlazepoxide modified Sxplorm; 
tion in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. aa 
462-469.— Studied the effects of 2.5, 3.75 and 5 mer Ke 
chlordiazepoxide on locomotion, rearing, and prefer- 
ences for novelty in 32 male hooded rats. Ss Mes 
Observed in an exploration box equally divided m) 
Novel and familiar sections. Whereas am invert 
relationship between dose strength and locomotion was 
evident, rearing declined with increasing dosage. The 
lower doses had little effect on preferences for novelty 
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but 5 mg/kg produced a marked decrease to the point 
where the familiar section of the box was preferred. It is 
concluded that estimates of drug effects on measures of 
locomotion or general activity are specific to those 
behaviors alone and do not necessarily relate to 
environmentally-oriented exploration. Different views of 
the effects of drugs on exploratory behavior might arise 
from the use of more valid indices, e.g., preferences for 
novelty. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10778. Hutton, Robert S. & Stevens, James L. (U. 
Washington, Seattle) Scopolamine effects on forced 
exercise to exhaustion. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(May), Vol. 27(3), 171-172.—Trained 32 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats to avoid shock by running on a treadmill. 
Time {о exhaustion was noted for each S. 3 days after 
training, 1l scopolamine-injected Ss were found to 
exhaust sooner than 10 saline-injected and 11 control Ss. 
No differences in running times were found among 
groups 1 wk. after training. It is suggested that recently 
trained animals show greater reliance on a cholinergic 
system.—Journal abstract. 

10779. M., Lampinen, Pirkko, & Lehtinen, 
Päivi. (U. Turku, Finland) Alteration in the sexual 
behaviour of male and female rats after neonatal 
administration of p-chlorophenylalanine. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 25(2), 152-161.—Conducted а 
series of experiments with a total of 48 male and 100 
female rats. Experimental Ss received 20 mg/kg p- 
chlorophenylalanine (pCPA) on postnatal Days 2 and 3, 
and 100 mg/kg pCPA on Days 5 and 6. Results show 
that in females, the time of vaginal opening was delayed 
even though vaginal cytological cycles appeared to be 
normal. These females showed less ear wiggling activity 
during both spontaneous and hormone-induced copula- 
tory behavior, and tended to shorten mount latencies 
during hormone-induced masculine sexual behavior. 
Drug-treated males were, as adults, generally more 
sexually facile than vehicle-treated controls: they re- 
quired fewer mounts and intromissions prior to ejacu- 
lation, displayed shorter intromission and ejaculation 
latencies, and shorter refractory periods and intervals 
between successive intromissions. Hormone-induced 
female sexual behavior in drug-treated males appeared 
unaltered. Although many differences in adult sexual 
behavior were observed in CPA-treated Ss, no changes 
of sex differences in hypothalamic or forebrain concen- 
trations of serotonin or yia irent acetic acid were 
found in Ss treated similarly in infancy but killed at the 
age of 15 days. The ossible significance of brain indole 
amines during sexi kane prora and differentiation is 
discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10780. Irmis, F. (Psychiatric Research Inst., Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) “Dissociation” between EEG and 

taneous behaviour of rats after atropine. Activ- 
itas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 217- 
218.—After 16 and 25 mg/kg ip atropine, high voltage 
slow activity waves resembling sleep appeared in wakeful 
animals and lasted about 40 min. 

10781. Iwahara, Shinkuro; Oishi, Hiroshi; Yamazaki, 
Suteo, & Sakai, Kazuya. (Tokyo U. of Education, Japan) 
Effects of chlordiazepoxide upon spontaneous al- 
ternation and the hippocampal electrical activity in 
white rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 
496-507.—Administered 20 mg/kg chlordiazepoxide 
(СОР) ip, or saline to а total of 40 male and 9 male 
albino Wistar-Imamichi rats in 2 experiments. CDP 
reduced the rate of spontaneous alternation in hungry Ss 
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on 6 successive trials with no particular reward in a 
T-maze. The result could not be ascribed simply to the 
drug-produced changes in running speeds; although 
alternation is usually assumed to be higher in rate with 
shorter inter-choice intervals, CDP-Ss ran slightly faster 
than saline controls. The same dose of CDP depressed 
the hippocampal theta activity by decreasing its fre- 
quency and facilitating regular fast activity of about 30 
Hz. which was superimposed on the theta rhythm. The 
reduction of alternation after CDP was explained in 
terms of the drug's depressant action upon 1 of the 
hippocampal functions, characterized by the theta 
activity, which is assumed to have a significant role in 
internal inhibition underlying certain behaviors, e.g., 
passive avoidance, frustration, and spontaneous alter- 
nation. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10782. Jacob, J., Girault, J. M., & Peindaries, R. (Inst. 
Pasteur, Service of Pharmacology, Paris, France) Ac- 
tions of 5-hydroxytryptamine and 5-hydroxytrypto- 
phan injected by various routes on the rectal 
temperature of the rabbit. Neuropharmacology, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 1-16.—Studied the effects on 102 
unanesthetised rabbits of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT), 
n = 64, and D,L-5-hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP), n = 38, 
both with and without pretreatment with an MAO 
inhibitor. By systemic, intracisternal or intracerebroven- 
tricular routes, graded doses of 5-HT (creatinine sulfate 
or hydrogen maleinate) and of 5-HTP elicited the same 
pattern of effects on Ss' temperature: falls which were 
graduall superceded by rises. Effective dosages were 
much lower when drugs were injected into the cere- 
brospinal fluid (CSF) than when administered system- 
atically. Effects obtained by the intracisternal and by the 
intracerebroventricular routes were similar. Rises in 
temperature were reproducible, and not artifacts re- 
sulting from osmotic or ionic imbalance or pyrogen 
contamination. Falls varied with certain experimental 
features: more easily obtained with the amino acid than 
with the amine and more frequently observed with the 
latter when conditions allowed for some pyrogen 
contamination. Inhibition of monoamine oxidases by 
phenylisopropylhydrazine resulted in marked poten- 
tiation of falls and rises observed after amine or amino 
acid injection into the CSF. These results stress the dual 
direction of the central thermic effects of exogenous and 
endogenous 5-HT, and give support to its possible 
participation in pharmacological and physiological 
variations in the temperature of the rabbit. (23 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

10783. Jami, Léna. (C.H.U. Pitié-Salpetriére, Labora- 
toire de Physiologie, Paris, France) Patterns of cortical 
population discharges during metrazol-induced 
seizures in cats. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 641—654. —Dis- 
charges of neuronal populations were recorded, together 
with electrocorticogram (ECoG), in various areas of the 
cortex and pyramidal tract simultaneously, throughout 
metrazol-induced seizures in 42 curarized cats. The 
organization of Ss' cortical cell discharges presented a 
constant pattern in 3 stages: (a) initial paroxysmal bursts 
at increasing level, (b) tonic discharge maintained for a 
few seconds at maximal level, and (c) clonic bursts of 
high level recurring until the abrupt end of the seizure. 
Convulsive discharges of pyramidal tract fibres followed 
the same pattern; therefore, it was assumed that the 
population explored in the motor cortex consisted mostly 
of pyramidal cells. The relationship between convulsive 
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ECoG waves and neuronal activity varied according to 
the phasic or tonic character of the discharge. (French 
summary) (41 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10784. Jones, Barbara E. (Collége de France, Groupe 
de Neuropharmacologie Biochimique, Paris) The re- 
spective involvement of noradrenaline and its de- 
aminated metabolites in waking and paradoxical 

: A neuropharmacological model. Brain Re- 
search, 1972, Vol. 39(1), 121-136.—A dministered drugs 
which selectively inhibit 1 of the 3 metabolic pathways of 
noradrenaline (NA) to chronically implanted cats which 
were continuously recorded and periodically observed. It 
is hypothesized that NA is implicated in the mediation of 
waking, since drug-induced increases in NA levels 
generally produced an enhancement and increase in 
duration of waking, but this same increase was not 
associated with an increase in Ponto-geniculo-occipi- 
tal(PGO) spiking or paradoxical sleep (PS). However, 
NA’s deaminated metabolites are implicated in the 
generation of PGO spiking and PS: inhibition of 
catechol-O-methyl transferase leads to an increase, 
inhibition of reuptake leads to a decrease, and inhibition 
of MAO leads to a pei of these metabolites, 
and of PGO spiking and PS. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10785. Jonsson, B. Güran. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Thalidomide teratology in swine: A preparatory 

. Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1972, Vol. 
31(1-2, 24-26.—Administered 1 or 100 mg/kg uis 
domide orally to 4 pregnant Swedish sows from 17- i 
days of gestation. During the test, haematologic# 
enzymatic, and clinical-chemistry studies were si id 
and Ss were left for normal farrow. When the pigiets 
were autopsied and a skeletal examination performed, 
neither clinical studies of Ss nor subsequent ue 
of piglets revealed any effects which could be attribute 
to the medication.—Journal abstract. of 

10786. Kabeš, J. & Fink, Z. The ишк ү 
anticholinergic hallucinogens оп рош vds 
conditioned behaviour in rats. Activilas a 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 195-196.—An appa is 
improvement in 2-way active avoidance behavio 
reported. б 

P 10787. Karobath, Manfred. (U. Vienna, PN 
Clinic, Austria) Serotonin synthesis with pete 
synaptosome: Effects of serotonin and mono 
oxidase inhibitors. Biochemical Pharmacology, ШО! 
(May), Vol. 21(9), 1253-1263.—Measured syn ED 
S-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) from tryptoP dien- 
synaptosomes isolated from rat brainstem E a 
cephalon. Incubation with exogenous seroton ПЕЙ 
only to small decreases in the rate of serotonin б КЕШ” 
and of several MAO inhibitors examined з Late 
prazine appeared to inhibit it. This effect of dien dary 
was probably not mediated by MAO and I it 
feedback inhibition by elevated levels of en ee ЫЙ 
is suggested that pheniprazine can inhibit the голай 
of both serotonin and catecholamines at 9x imma ab- 
amino acid decarboxylase step. (26 теѓ.)—/0/ 
stract. еп, 

10788. Karobath, Manfred; Diaz, Jose L., & Ну бего- 
Matti. (U. Vienna, Psychiatrie Clinic, ue Effects 
tonin synthesis with rat brain synaptosom? ^p ola- 
of L-dopa, L-3-methoxytyrosine and May) Vol. 
mines. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1972( a taining 
21(9), 1245-1251.—Using rat-brain dans opa, ап 
mitochondria and synaptosomes, K;.3 dee und 10 be 
L-3-methoxytyrosine (К,.5 mM) were 10 
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competitive inhibitors of tryptophan accumulation, while 
dopamine and bnoradren had no effect. соор (К; 
56 uM) was about times more potent than L- 
е in inhibiting synthesis of 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (5-HT) from tryptophan. This inhibition 
эргеш to be рошрецнүй euge ma: та 
inear at concentrations of L-dopa higher n š 
L-dopa interfered with rate of deamination of SHT 
synthesized in vitro, and dopamine and l-noradrenaline 
inhibited its synthesis.—Journal abstract. 

ЖА, Kayan, Sabik. € эрка оп тог- 
phine demonstrating the nomena of pharma- 
cologic tolerance, behavioral tolerance and behav- 
loral habituation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7207. 

10790. Kazdová, E., MetySova, J., & Dlabat, A. 
(Research Inst. for Pharmacy & Biochemistry, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Pharmacological properties of a new 
potential neuroleptic drug oxyprothepin. Il; Influ- 
ence on behaviour in rats. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
М), Vol. 13(3), 186-187.—Oxyprothepin шоу 

central depressant action on rat behavior comparable 
to аше апа octoclothepin. 

‚ Khanna, S. Nayar, U, & Anand, В. К. 
(All-India Inst. of Medical Science, New Delhi, India) 
Eis e foaturamine on the single neuron з 

е hypothalamic feeding centers. Physiology 
Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. ЗО, 453-456.—Recorded 
electrical activity of single neurons of the hypothalamic 
d and feeding centers and other adjacent areas of 

0 cats by means of stereotaxically guided steel 
turroslectrodes, before and after infusion of l(meta- 
i luoro methyl-phenyl)-2 ethylamino propane (fen- 
үшатіпе) in doses of 1.5 mg/kg. Arterial (A) and 
venous (V) blood glucose estimations were carried out to 
re the levels of glucose utilization. The spike 
ey of satiety center units increased while that of 
mtg center units decreased, in response to fen- 
шше while other hypothalamic units did not show 
Rs anges. The А-У glucose differences also inci 
ЕВ increased level of glucose utilization. The 
is | е of these findings in explaining the effects of 

luramine in depressing appetite are discussed. (17 
"чата! abstract. вро 

192. Korf, J. & у ninge: 
P. : і, ч van Praag, Н. М. (U. Groningen, 
мое Clinic, Netherlands) Action of p-chloro- 
hypoth amine on cerebral serotonin metabolism: An 
4l-1 "Pers Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11), 
P-chloram ы 24 male Swiss Random писе wi 
inhibit P elamine (4CA), and with probenecid to 
acetic acis efflux from the brain of 5-hydroxyindole- 
tot cid, the main metabolite of 5-hydroxytryptamine 
Sa nin). Results indicate 4CA did not affect level of 
metabolo onin but caused a marked decrease in its 
chlorimi sm, similar to the action of the antidepressive, 
Restina nine and in agreement with the literature 

107935 АСА as inhibiting synthesis—B. McLean 
(Czechogl Kršíak, M., Borgesová, M., & Kadlecová, о. 
cology, mice Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharma- 
Socia Рави) LSD-accentuated individual type of 
(Ay Aviour in mice. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
Mice ee 13(3), 211-212.—Reports that aggressive 
defensive © with LSD became more aggressive an 
Жаррегате 2s more defensive. The LSD seemed to 
k Кш Steristic features of personality. _ 

. (Czechoslo; „ M., Dvořák, Z., Raskova, H., & Mašek, 
vak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Phar- 


macology, Prague) Effect of palmitoyl ethanolamide 
on the central nervous system. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 208-209.—Reports that 
palmitoyl ethanolamide administered for 12 days to mice 
did not induce a loss of righting reflex, falling-off of 
rota-rod, or ptosis but did increase their exploratory 
activity. 

10795. Kulkarni, A. S. (Dow Human Health Research 
Lab., Zionsville, Ind.) Se! increase in avoldance 
responding by methamphetamine in naive rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 449-455.—Meas- 
ured the avoidance responses, extra responses (on 
avoidance lever) and wrong-lever responses of naive 
male Harlan-Wistar rats acquiring a discriminated 
avoidance in a 2-lever Skinner box, 30 min. after 
administration of .25, .5, or 1 mg/kg methamphetamine. 
The smallest dose was ineffective; .5 and 1.0 mg/kg 
significantly increased the number of avoidance: re- 
sponses. This increase was not associated with a 
significant increase in the other 2 responses. The 
progressive increase (from the Ist to 2nd part of the 


ав. Kunz, K., BeneSosova, O., & Tikal, K. (Charles 
U. Inst. of Pharmacology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Try jase activity after chronic admin: 
istration of reserpine ai apomorphin Ў 
prow Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 225- 


ine, increased the activity of tryptophan-pyrrolase. 
сала шше it effect of reserpine but 
i hine. 
potentiated that of apomorp 11° ш: Кё 
Leonard, B. E. (Imperial Chemical /ncustnes 
ud.” Pharmaceuticals Di Macclesfield, England) 


ines on brain biogenic 
етого Cn amphoram n Biochemical Pharma- 


ir metaboll | 
amines апа у Vol. 21(9), 1289-1297.—Studied the 
cet’ of Damien, Dae ae a 
nitro A Pe {у ee blockade) of brain 


the turn: 
ereas id not, The effect of these 
(NA) wh rg cad 5-НТ, normetanephrine, 
nate indole acetic acid (5-HIAA) concentration 
and shy middle brain, and caudal brain regions 
in the ported p-Bromomethylamphetamine um 
were also ШӨ. ye in that it only affected 0 
DU RP -HIAA content of the middle 
ion, affected uo шарак ч 
brain regio’ ines i ast 2 of the 3 regions stu ied. 
the biogen" amines in t ih respect to the different 
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Pharmacological properties of a new potential 
neuroleptic drug oxyprothepin. Ill: Electroenceph- 
alographic study In rabbits. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 187-188.—Oxyprothepin induced 
a resting EEG pattern in all leads characterized by 
high-voltage, slow-frequency waves with spindles in 
cortex and irregular fast-wave activity in limbic areas 
with a corresponding behavior sedation. і 
10799. Lyubimov, В. I. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Lab. of Pharmacology of Nervous System, 
Moscow) О zavisimosti mezhdu khimicheskol struk- 
turo 1 pslkhotropno! ^ aktivnost'yu sredi 
proizvodnykh benzodloksana, trimetilbenzoino! 1 
trimetoksibenzoino! kislot. [On the relation between 
chemical structure and psychotropic activity among 
benzodioxane, trimethylbenzoic and trimethoxybenzoic 
acids derivatives.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971 
(Jul, Vol. 34(4), 392-397.—Studied the psychotropic 
activity of 25 compounds formed from derivatives of 
Piperoxan hydrochloride (benzodioxane), and trimethyl- 
benzoic and trimethoxybenzoic acids using mice and rats 
as Ss. The substances were introduced ip in doses 
ranging from 1 mg/kg to 50 mg/kg according to the test 
being used. The tests of psychotropic activity were the 
effects of the drugs on (a) avoidance CRs in rats, (b) 
simple CRs in rats, (c) spontaneous motor activity of 
mice, and (d) duration of activity of thiopental sodium. 
The effects on body temperature and muscle tone were 
also studied. In each experiment at least 6 Ss were used. 
Some of the drugs were found to possess marked 
psychotropic properties, and most of these belonged to 
the trimethylbenzoic acid derivatives. The relation 
between the structure and action of compounds in the 
series under consideration is discussed. (English sum- 
mary)—A. G. Pook. 
10800. Lyubimoy, B. L, et al. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Lab. of Pharmacology of Nervous 
System, Moscow) О nelrotropnykh svolstvakh ftor- 
fenazina. [Neurotropic properties of fluphenazine.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971(May), Vol. 34(3), 
287-290,—Studied. the еш effects of the drug 
fluphenazine on mice and rats. It was found to produce 
catalepsy, inhibit avoidance CRs, prevent ampheta- 
mine-induced hyperactivity, and augment and prolong 
the soporific effect of sodium thiopental and hexobar- 
bital. Using rabbits with chronically implauted cortical 
electrodes the drug was found to possess a marked 
synchronizing effect on the EEG. It was also found to be 
a potent antiemetic in dogs. The fluphenazine was 
introduced ip or im into the mice and rats and iv into the 
dogs and rabbits. The toxicity of the drug was also 
determined. Comparing it to other phenothiazine neuro- 
leptics, it was found to be less toxic but to possess greater 
neurotropic properties. (English summary)—A. С. Pook. 
10801. Maickel, R. P. & Webb, R. W. (Indiana U.) 
Taste phenomena and drug effects on thirst-in- 
duced consumption by rats. Neuropharmacology, 
1972(Mar) Vol. 11(2), 283-290.—Trained 24 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to consume their daily fluid intake 
ina I-hr period each day. Consummatory volume ranked 
in the order: 9% sucrose > .004% acd > distilled 
water > .05% tartaric acid. When various drugs were 
administered prior to the consummatory sessions, dif- 
ferential effects were observed in molar dose-response 
curves of the various drugs. Amphetamine was most 
potent against distilled water and totally ineffective 
against sucrose. Atropine was most effective against 
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saccharin and least effective against tartaric acid. 
Methapyrilene was most effective against distilled water 
and least effective against tartaric acid. (22 ref.)—Journal 


summary. 

10802. Medek, A. Hrbek, Jan; Navratil, J, & 
Komenda, S. (Palacky U., Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) The effect of 
chlorprothixene and caffeine on the conditioned 
alimentary motor reflexes in cats. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 210-211.—Small doses 
of chlorprothixene and caffeine in a weight ratio 1:2 can 
influence a moderate improvement of general psycho- 
motor performance in firmly fixed alimentary motor 
reflexes of cats. 

10803. Meinecke, Richard O. & Cherkin, Arthur. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychobiology Re- 
search Lab., Sepulveda, Calif. Fallure of ethanol or 

| to suppress fighting in the pit game- 
cock (Gallus gallus). Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
25(2), 189-194.— Treated 16 pairs of aggression-trained 
pit gamecocks (Gallus gallus) with (a) 40 or 60 mg/kg 
pentobarbital, intramuscularly; (b) 10-30 ml/kg of 33% 
v/v ethanol, by gastric intubation; or (c) ethanol plus 
immobilization. Pairs of treated Ss were allowed to 
recover together in 1 cage. Fighting behavior occurred 
imniédistely upon recovery of the 2nd S of each pair. 
Thus, recovery from anesthesia in pairs failed to 
attenuate aggressive behavior in the gamecock and is 
contrary to the marked attenuation previously observed 
in the male rabbit.—Journal abstract. 

10804. Meisch, Richard A. & Thompson, Travis. (U. 
Minnesota) Ethanol Intake during schedule-Indu я 
polydipsia. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Маг), Vol. 80); 
471-475.—Established schedule-induced polydipsia БУ 
maintaining 4 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
concurrent variable interval 1-тіп food reinforcement 
and continuous water reinforcement. 5 ethanol Rs 
trations (2, 4, 8, 16, and 32% weight/volume) Wen 
substituted for water. The number of liquid Teig 
ments and volume of liquid consumed varied gue e| 
with ethanol concentration while the quantity of € ed sl 
intake varied directly with the concentration. s ate 
reinforcements were above water control levels E 
the Ist 10 min. ethanol was present. For the abit 
interval increases occurred in the number of ethano ДИ 
not water reinforcements when each concentra 
presented a 2nd time. Decreases occurred in t eae 
base line as a function of concentration with ae pe 
mediate concentrations having the greatest effect e 
decreases were greater the 2nd time the ethano! 
centrations were presented.—Journal abstract. inst: for 

10805. MetySova, J. & Metys, J. (Research qe akia) 
Pharmacy & Biochemistry, Prague, Czechose gal 
Pharmacological properties of a new р оп the 
neuroleptic drug oxyprothepin. I: The action on T 
central nervous system in rodents. Activitas UE 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 185-186— OP ine in 
= more active than octoclothepin = perphe 

e catal and ptosis tests in rats. i 

10806. Morrison, Cathleen F. & Stephenson, Jane 4 
(Tobacco Research Council Lab., Harrogate, dance In 
Drug effects on unconditioned light-avo p у 456- 
the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. í ig drugs 
461—In a previous experiment, tranquilizing em of 
reduced rats’ avoidance of an open-sided eleva iment 
a Y-maze. In the present study with 9 eee J male 
groups of 16 or 24 female Sprague-Dawley 
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Sprague-Dawley/Lister black-hooded rats given (a) 
d-amphetamine sulphate, (b) amylobarbitone sodium, (c) 
chlordiazepoxide chloride, (d) nicotine hydrogen’ tar- 
trate, or (е) diazepam did not show reduced avoidance of 
the brightly-lighted arm of a Y-maze when the other 2 
arms were dark. It is suggested that responses to 
elevation and illumination are 2 distinct behaviors, 
probably under different motivational control.—Journal 
abstract. 

10807. Myers, В. D. & Tytell, M. (Purdue U., Lab. of 
Neuropsychology) Volitional consumption of flavored 
ethanol solution by rats: The effects of pCPA, and 
the absence of tolerance. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 403-408.—Administered ап an- 
esthetic dose of ethanol (7 gm/kg) by the intragastric 
route to 35 male Royal Victoria hooded rats. Ss were 
tested repeatedly for their preference for water or an 
ethanol solution which was increased over 10 days in 
concentrations from 3-30%. 2 groups were offered 
ethanol solutions which had been flavored with a 5% 
grape concentrate. During the 3rd preference sequence, 1 
group offered the grape-flavored ethanol received 300 
mg/kg of p-chlorophenylalanine (pCPA), an inhibitor of 
tryptophan hydroxylase, which was given daily by the 
intragastric route. Following the 3rd preference se- 
quence, a 2nd anesthetic dose of ethanol was given, 
again intragastrically. A comparison of postintragastric 
ethanol sleeping times revealed no differences between 
the groups either before or after the 3 preference 
sequences. However, Ss exposed to the grape-flavored 
ethanol, which had consumed significantly greater 
quantities than Ss offered unflavored ethanol, reduced 
their intake of ethanol significantly фин reor 
treatment in terms of proportion of ethanol to to fluid 
intake. Following pCPA, the ethanol preference declined 
to a level even below that of Ss not offered grape- 
flavored ethanol. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10808. Nance, Dwight M. & Kilbey, M. Marlyne. 
(Worcester Foundation for Experimental. Biology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Self-selection of 5-hydroxytry- 
ptophan in Di-para-chlorophenylalanine tre 
tats. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 
545-547.—Depleted 25 male Sprague-Dawley rats of 
serotonin (5-HT) by ip injections of di-para-chloro- 
phenylalanine (p-CPA). In a 36-hr 2-bottle preference 
test, Ss were allowed to choose between distilled water 
and a solution of free base 5-hydroxytryptophan G- 

TP) a precursor of 5-HT. The p-CPA-treated 55 
showed significantly greater preference for the 5-HTP 
solution than the 25 controls. A significant increase m 
brain levels of 5-HT was found for the 5-HT-deficient 
ОШ following consumption of 5-HTP.—Journal ab- 

асі. 
10809. Newby, Nicki A. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Habituation to light and a ontaneous activity In the 
Isolated siphon of aplysia: The effects of synaptical- 
ly active pharmacological agents. Dissertatio", Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-В), 9388, 

10810. Newman, L. Michael. (U. Michigan, Medi 
School) Effects of cholinergic agonists and antag; 
Onists on self-stimulation behavior In the rat. dris 
y Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972( un), 

ol. 79(3), 394.413. Trained 23 male Wistar albino rat 
30 press a bar for electrical stimulation of the brain kly 
Ü-sec variable-interval schedule. Ss were tested week d 
m l or more of the following drugs: physostigmi 
(50-400 g/kg), neostigmine (25-200 
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(2-16 mg/kg), methylatropine (2-16 mg/kg), scopola- 
mine (400-1,600 g), pilocarpine (508-400 uu УК), 
nicotine (100-800 ug/kg), mecamylamine (1 mg/kg), and 
methamphetamine (500 pg/kg). Results support the 
suggestion that the cholinergic system is composed of 2 
reciprocally related components: (a) a muscarinic “no- 
go” portion, whose activation has an inhibitory effect on 
self-stimulation; and (b) a nicotinic “go” portion, whose 
excitatory effect on self-stimulation is (most probably) 
mediated by norepinephrine. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

10811. Noah, J. C. & Mattson, J. L. (Brooks Air 
Force Base, School of Aerospace Medicine, Tex.) A 
chronically implanted liquid delivery system for 
restrained primates. Journal of the Experimental Anal- 
ysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 191-192.—De- 
scribes a reliable system, based on a modified catheter- 
protection assembly, for chronic iv administration of 
drugs to primates. Its successful use in obtaining data 
from 3 restrained rhesus monkeys demonstrates the 
system’s distinct advantage in eliminating gross motor 
responses which distort behavioral data. 

10812. Palmer, G. C. (U. New Mexico, Medical 
School) Increased erol АМР response to norepine- 

rain 


phrine In the rat bi following 6-hydroxydopamine. 
Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 145-149. 
—Investigated the letion of brain norepinephrine 


Е) levels in 8 adult male Sprague-Dawle and 
Holtzman rats by 6-hydroxydopamine 60HDA). Ss were 
injected intraventricularly with either 60HDA (250 
micrograms/day for 2 days) or a control solution. 7 days 
later Ss were killed and slices from the hypothalamus, 
brainstem, cerebrum and cerebellum were incubated in 
vitro in the presence of NE. After 6-min exposure to NE 
(105M) there were enhanced adenosine 3’, 5’ mono- 
phosphate levels in the hypothalamus, cerebrum and 
brainstem of 60HDA-treated Ss. Results suggest that 
adrenergic denervation su} ersensitivity to catechola- 
mines was mediated by епу! cyclase.—Journal sum- 


mary. б ud ч 

10813. Panoy, А. М. (S. 1. Kirov Military Medical 
Academy, Leningrad, USSR) Soderzhanle noradren- 
айпа v golovnom mozgu belykh posle 
vvedenlya Ingibitorov inesteraz Gd-7 | Gd-42. 


tent in the brain of albino rats 
[Norepinephrine conti the Gd-7 and Gd-42 cholin- 


the ains of male white rats (180-230 gm.) 
ing the subcutaneous introducit of (€ 
ibitors Gd-7, which penetrates well into the 
esterase КИДЫ which does Tot. Of 12. Ss used, 4 
controls and 4 under each treatment, death resulted in 
40-50%. The concentration of norepinephrine, measured 
by the trihydrox indole fluorescent method, showed a 
definite decrease on the 3rd day after the injection of 
Gd-7 and 3 hr. after the injection of Gd-42. With 
sublethal doses causing no convulsive seizures, no 
difference in norepinephrine level was noted between Ss 
and controls. It is concluded that the accumulation of 
acetylcholine in the brain does not appear to be 
necessary for the release of norepinephrine. Of more 
importance, apparently, is the cholinesterase inhibitior 
in the peripheral regions of the nervous system along 
with convulsive seizures me a state of asphyxia 
(English summary)—A. С. Pook. 
10814. Pirch, 
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Effects of acute and chronic administration of 
marijuana extract on the rat electrocorticogram. 
Neuropharmacology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 231-240. 
—Both 17.1% A°-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) and 95% 
pure THC produced effects on integrated, low, and high 
voltages in rat electrocorticograms (ECoGs). Tolerance 
was noted to some but not all of these ECoG effects and 
was dependent on dosage interval. (25 ref. —B. McLean. 

10815. Popova, E. N., et al. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacology, Moscow) 
Struktura nelronov i mezhnelronal'nykh svyazel 
golovnogo mozga krys pri delstvii kofeina i fen- 
amina. [The neurons and interneuron links structure in 
the brain of rats under the effect of cafeine and 
phenamine.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 34(5), 515-519.—Introduced caffeine and phen- 
amine (amphetamine sulfate) ip into male rats, each at 3 
dosage levels—5, 15, and 50 mg/kg and 1, 2, 5, and 10 
mg/kg respectively. These levels were chosen so that the 
drugs were matched in terms of their effect in increasing 
motor activity, as measured by a multichannel acto- 
meter. Control Ss were treated with an isotonic NaCl 
solution. Ss were sacrificed and the effect of the drugs on 

the neurons, glial cells, and interneuron links in the brain 
was examined. Caffeine affected the structure of the 
cortical neurons, especially in the sensorimotor area. 
Phenamine showed a more marked action on subcortical 
structures (the hypothalamus and caudate nucleus), rich 
us яшеле ЕЕ elements. (English summary) (22 геї.)—А. 

. 00K. 

10816. Powell, Barbara J. & Hopper, Dotty J. 
(Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) 
Effects of strain differences and D-amphetamine 
sulfate on avoidance performance. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 167-168.—Investigated 
strain differences and amphetamine effects on avoidance 
performance of 24 female Maudsley reactive (MR, 
n — 12) and nonreactive (MNR, n — 12) rats. It was 
predicted that, with amphetamine, avoidance perform- 
ance of the nonreactive strain would be enhanced more 
than that of the reactive strain. Results show no 
significant difference in performance between the 2 
strains; however, groups which received amphetamine 
had better performance than those receiving placebo. 
pO abstract. j 

7. Pradhan, S. N., Bailey, Paul T., & Ghosh, 
Pankaj. (Howard U. Medical School) Efecie ul 
A°-tetrahydrocannabinol on a timing behavior in 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 179- 
181.—Tested the effects of .25, .5, 1, 5, and 10 mg/kg of 
A-tetrahydrocannabinol on 6 male Wistar-derived Wal- 
ter Reed strain rats trained on a DRL schedule, The 
response frequency tended to increase with the dose to 
its peak at 5 mg/kg and to decrease to below. normal 
level at 10 mg/kg. The majority of the increases in 
response occurred during the Ist quadrant of the 
required time (40 sec.), although distribution in other 
quadrants also occurred. The reinforcement decreased 
gradually with the increase of dose up to 10 mg/kg. (15 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

10818. Raskin, Neil H. & Sokoloff, Louis. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) Ethanol- 
Induced adaptation of alcohol dehydrogenase ac- 
tivity in rat brain. Nature, New Biology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
236(66), 138—140. 

10819. Roshchina, L. F. (All-Union Research Inst. of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Lab. of Pharmacology, Mos- 
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cow, USSR) Vliyanie antikholinesteraznykh. vesh- 
chestv na izmenenlya uslovnykh refleksov, 
vyzyvaemye aminazinom. [The effect of anticholin- 
esterase substances on conditioned reflex changes 
provoked by chlorpromazine.] Farmakologiya i Toksi- 
kologia, 1971(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 532-535.—Established a 
food-procuring CR in 6 rabbits and 20 rats. Substances 
were introduced ip 30 min. before the start of an 
experiment: chlorpromazine in doses of .5, 1, 2, 3, 5 
mg/kg, physostigmine .01, .02, .05, .2, .5 mg/kg, 
galanthamine .1, .2, .5, 2, 5 mg/kg, and sugamine, a 
quaternary derivative of galanthamine, .5, 1, 2, 5, mg/kg. 
When the interaction between chlorpromazine and the 
anticholinesterase substances was being studied, the 
drugs were introduced simultaneously in different 
syringes. No Ss were used again after an experiment until 
normal CR behavior had been established for 7-8 days. 
Galanthamine and physostigmine, which easily penetrate 
the CNS, in small doses counteract and in large doses 
increase the inhibitory action of chlorpromazine on the 
CR. Sugamine, which has a selective peripheral action, 
has no effect. (English summary)—<A. G. Pook. 
10820. Rosić, N. & Milošević, M. (U. Belgrade, 
Medical School, Yugoslavia) Two-way (shuttle-box) 
avoidance in rats after paraoxon treatment. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(Nov), Vol. 13(4), 241-245.—Ac- 
tive avoidance behavior was depressed by paraoxon 
(diethyl p-nitrophenyl phosphate) (.3 mg/kg). Maximum 
depression was 4 hr, with recovery 12 hr. after 
administration. A dose of .1 mg/kg was пене 
Avoidance behavior training was retarded on thosa 
day, 2 hr. after paraoxon at .3 mg/kg, and enhanced on 
the 3rd day 12 hr. after treatment. Reversal learning 2 
impaired on the Ist day 4 hr. after treatment. a 
activity of acetylcholinesterase in brain fell to 30% ү 
min. after treatment (.2 mg/kg) and remained реро 
30-40% through the next 12 hr. Free acetylcholine Ш 
brain was raised to 273%, then rapidly decreas 
190%, after 3 hr. declined very slowly, and reached 
after 12 hr.—H. Brum. iper- 
10821. Rosić, Nedeljko. Efekti malih doza der 
idil-benzilata na uéenje aktivne reakcije izbega can 
u pacova. [Acquisition of active avoidance WA 
rats by small doses of piperidyl-benzy 151 
Vojnosanitetski Pregled, 1972(Mar), Vol. 29( esi 
154—Small doses of N-methyl-3- and None m 
piperidyl-benzylates facilitated acquisition of shu v 
avoidance behavior in rats. The effect was interpr drugs 
being due to asymmetrical dissociative effects о! dei 
on state-dependent learning. The structural eu ue 
N-methyl-3-piperidyldiphenyl acetate, had Dr 
acquisition of avoidance behavior. (English, Frenet 


: inois 

10822. Rowe, Frank A. & Smith, William E. (tag 
Inst. of Technology) Effects of Dye apri Psycho- 
anosmia on mating behavior o! dy 33-3 4.— Induced 


А i ОШ 
anosmia in 8 male Swiss-Webster albino mice Nee to Ss 


epp : Ifate 
by an application of a 596 solution of zinc SU ine 
olfactory mucosa. 5 mice had physiologien d 


applied to their olfactory receptors (Group 1 failed to 
abolish Ss’ mating behavior, a finding consistent male 
idea of multisensory control of mating behayo after 
rodents. It is suggested that deficits obsel ther than 
bulbectomy are a consequence of factors О 
anosmia.—Journal abstract. 
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10823. Rozin, Paul & Ree, Peter. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Long extension of effective CS-US interval by 
anesthesia between CS and US. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 
43-48.—Conducted 3 experiments in which a total of 179 
female Sprague-Dawley rats ingested a novel solution. Ss 
which were then anesthetized for a CS-UCS interval of 
approximately 9 hr. and poisoned on recovery from 
anesthetic showed a clear aversion to the novel solution. 
The same CS-UCS interval did not support any measure- 
able aversion when Ss were awake in the interval. It is 
suggested that the CS-UCS interval might be extended 
indefinitely with this technique. Results are not consis- 
tent with a simple decay model and are quite compatible 
with interference or learned safety models of condition- 
ЧОТ abstract. 5 

1 . Ryšánek, K., König, J., Spánková, H., & 
Mlejnková, M. (Research Inst. for Experimental Ther- 
apy, Prague-Krč, Czechoslovakia) The effect of octo- 
clothepine on the epinephrine aggregation test. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 227- 
228.—Describes a study in which octoclothepine ap- 
peared to be a less potent inhibitor than imipramine and 
norimipramine. It seemed that octoclothepine stabilized 
the cellular membrane, prevented the microergic phos- 
phates to be liberated from the thrombocyte interior, and 
inhibited the uptake of the biogenic amines. 

10825. Samollov, D. N. (Ist Moscow I.M. Sechenov 
Medical Inst., Chair of Pharmacology, USSR) O khimi- 
cheskom stroenii i ganglioblokiruyushchel aktiv- 
nosti proizvodnykh truksillovykh kislot. [Chemical 
structure and ganglion blocking activity of truxillic acids 
derivatives] Farmakologiya i Toksikologia, 1971(Sep), 

ol 34(5), 544-549.—Conducted experiments on 96 
adult cats, anesthetized and subjected to artificial 
breathing, to study the ganglion blocking effect of. 19 
derivatives of truxillic acids on the superior cervical 
sympathetic ganglion. The preganglion fibers of the 
cervical brainstem of the sympathetic nerve were 
Stimulated continuously. The derivatives blocked the 
transmission of excitation in the superior cervical 
Ympathetic ganglion when used in greater than myopar- 
alytic doses. A more marked ganglion blocking effect 
relia es when the distance between quaternary atoms 
y nitrogen was 15-17 atoms. An increase or decrease in 

16 distance produced a weakening of the ganglion 
b locking effect, With the substitution of methyl radicals 
N ethyl radicals, ganglion blocking activity increased. A 
ieee of spatial configuration of the central part of the 
"i ег molecules of the truxillic acids resulted in а 

akening of the effect, (English summary)—A. б. Pook: 
т 0826. Schallek, W., Kuehn, A., & Kovacs, J. (Hoff- 
Eee? Roche Inc, Research Div., Nutley, NJ) 
оос of chlordiazepoxide hydrochloride on dis- 
SImination responses and sleep cycles in cats. 
Newropharmacology, 1972(San), Vol. МО), 69-19- Cori 
ey 2 series of tests on 3 freely-moving adult spayed 
o5 ae cats with chronically implanted electrodes. In a 

ү itioned discrimination experiment, chlordiazepoxi 
soc ehloride (10 mg/kg) significantly inc те- 
Signet to the nonrewarded but not to the rewarded 
ла. Chlorpromazine (5 mg/kg) reduced response iD 

rewarded signal; phenobarbital (40 mg/kg) had no 


ropharmacology, 
vestigated distribution of norepinephrine (NE), dopa- 
mine (DA), and 5-hydroxytrypamine (5-HT) in various 
CNS areas of 36 normal rhesus monkeys. 


changes in thi 


Biochemical 
1367.—Subjec 
(PCP. pretreated 
5-hy v PRI 

istributio: 
lat behavioral changes. 5-HT in cytoplasmic fraction 
was remarkably elevated b T j 
mitochondrial Py, microsomal Р,-, and synaptic vesi- 
cular P,V-fractions were not increased significantly 
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were made with a 6-hr observation period. During the 
described acute treatment Ss spent less time asleep after 
chlordiazepoxide hydrochloride than after chlorproma- 
zine or phenobarbital. During chronic treatment with the 
former, sleeping time was significantly reduced on the Ist 
day of drug administration, and increased on the 2nd 
and 4th. Results are discussed in terms of a disinhibition 
effect following acute administration of chlordiazepoxide 
hydrochloride, with possible changes in metabolism or 
accumulation of metabolites occurring during chronic 
administration. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10827. Schlechter, Jay M. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Monoaminergic systems and d-amphetamine 
induced hyperactivity, spontaneous locomotor ac- 
tivity and thermoregulation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6697. 

10828. Schrot, J. F., Hawkins, Т. D., & Githens, S. H. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Div. of Neuro- 
psychiatry, Washington, D.C.) The effects of alcohol 
concentration on schedule-induced alcohol drink- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 201- 
202.—Extended previous alcohol-ingestion investigations 
by making 2 adult male Wistar rats polydipsic for water 
by the free delivery of food pellets on a fixed-time 1-тіп 
schedule. Alcohol concentrations of 2,5, 5.0, 7.5, and 10% 
were then substituted for the water. An inverse rela- 
tionship between fluid consumption and alcohol con- 
centrations was observed; however, the function relating 
grams of absolute alcohol consumed to concentration 
increased monotonically. Results indicate high levels of 
voluntary alcohol consumption can be maintained at 
these concentrations.—Journal abstract. 

10829. Segal, M., Deneau, С. A., & Seevers, M. H. 
Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Levels 


and distribution of central nervous system amines 


in normal and morphi 


ine-dependent monkeys: Neu- 
1972(Mar), Vol. 22. 


110), 211-222.—In- 


NE, 5-HT, and 


DA levels were determined after single doses of mor- 


phine, during maintenance of physical dependence, and 
following withdrawal from chronic ad 
pha-methyl-dopa did not alter the abstinence syndrome, 


dministration. Al- 


t with iproniazid prevent morphine 
Wu 3 The observed data do 


e view that gross behavioral changes 


produced by morphine or its withdrawal after depen- 


ed with amine level 


10830. Segawa, Tomio & Fujisawa, Toshio. (Kyoto U., 


Japan) Influences of Intraventricularly administered 


-hydro: ryptamine on normal and ami 
pa уре йшаг distribution of 5-hydroxytry- 


пе in the brain stem, and animal behaviour. 
e 1 Pharmacology, 1972(May), Vol. 2109), 1357- 
ted normal and p-chlorophenylalanine 
rabbits to intraventricular injection of 
ine (5-HT), and investigated subcellu- 


n of 5-HT in the brainstem, drug effects, 


y 5-НТ while those of 


Slfect. All doses уу aes in salt form. : 
ere administered orally in 58 d with PCP. In PCP- d S: 
ect i i nless Ss were pretreated wit ‚ In PCP-treated Ss, 
uring these gam frequency, P Vue pinus НТ produced characteristic sedation. Ip injection of 
hydrochlori de Pm Ss a nee other Gries Sleep tests imipramine (IM) prevented 5-HT-induced increase of 
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5-HT in P,-fraction whereas desmethylimipramine 
(DMI) had no effect. DMI was found to elevate 
endogenous 5-HT in P,-fraction and 5-hydroxyindole 
acetic acid (5-HIAA) in brainstem while IM caused a 
significant decrease of 5-HIAA in brainstem. Reserpine 
(Re) clearly blocked the increase of 5-HT in P,V- 
fraction. Re-induced sedation could not be counteracted 
by intraventricular injection of 5-HT.—Journal abstract. 

10831. Selye, Hans & Szabo, Sandor. (U. Montreal, 
Inst. of Medicine & Experimental Surgery, Quebec, 
Canada) Protection against haloperidol by catatoxic 
steroids. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 24(3), 430- 
434.—Abolished or inhibited the effect of haloperidol 
upon CNS activity in female ARS/Sprague-Dawley rats 
by pregnenolone-16a-carbonitrile, “Catatoxic Steroid 
Number 1” (SC-11927), ethylestrenol, spironolactone, 
norbolethone, oxandrolone, prednisolone and, to a lesser 
extent, by progesterone. Triamcinolone and thyroxin 
actually increased sensitivity to haloperidol so that 
pat igs well-tolerated doses induced a high mortality. 
Since the protective effect of the above-mentioned 
steroids against most toxicants is ascribed to hepatic 
microsomal enzyme induction, it is of special interest 
that phenobarbital—1 of the most potent nonsteroidal 
hepatic microsomal enzyme inducers—failed to protect 
against haloperidol. Findings confirm earlier observa- 
tions that there are great qualitative differences between 
the protective effects of various enzyme inducers upon 
diverse substrates —Journal abstract. 

10832. Shchelkunoy, Е. L. (Leningrad V.M. Bekhterev 
Psychoneurological Inst., Lab. of Psychopharmacology, 
USSR) Adrenergicheskli ёНекі khronicheskogo 
vvedeniya nelroleptikov | antidepressantov па 
modell apomorfinovol stereotipil. [Adrenergic effect 
of a chronic administration of neuroleptics and anti- 
depressants on a model of apomorphine-induced stereo- 
typy.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 197\(Sep), Vol. 
34(5), 522-526.— Conducted experiments on 158 mice 
and 60 rats to determine the effect of various drugs on 
the duration of apomorphine-induced stereotypy (AS), 
the normal value of which was found in preliminary 
experiments. The drugs were introduced ip once/day, 6 
days/wk for 3-6 wk. in doses of .05 ml/10 gm for mice 
and/100 gm for rats. Controls, given distilled water, 
were used throughout. The neuroleptics chlorpromazine, 
trilafon (perphenazine), stelazine (trifluoperazine), and 
haloperidol gave rise.to a significant increase in AS 
duration, an effect observable for 1-3 mo. after cessation 
of treatment. This was more marked in rats than in mice. 
The antidepressants truxal (chlorprothixene) and nosi- 
nan had a less marked or no effect on mice. Imipramine 
and amitryptiline had no long-lasting effect on AS 
duration. Chloracyzin slightly reduced it. It is suggested 
ps vns о смя of apomorphine may be 
ependent on the metabolic rate. (English summ: 
rel dd, Q Pook ue ary) (16 

10833. Sram, J. (Inst. of Hygiene & Epidemiolo 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) LSD: Induction" of mosali 
mutations in the spermatozoa of Drosophila melan- 
ogaster. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
13(3), 213-214.—Reports a study in which LSD is 
described as a mutagenic agent which induces point 
mutations only—even at very high doses. 

10834. Srám, R. J. & Zudová, Z. (Inst. of Hygiene & 
Epidemiology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Induction of 
dominant lethals and translocations in mice by LSD. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 212- 
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213.—Reports a study with mice in which LSD, 
high doses, induced no chromosome rearrange 
the stage of spermatogonia. There was only a mo 
increased frequency of dominant lethals at 
meiotic stage of spermatogonia. E 

10835. Stark, P. & Fuller, R. W. (Eli Lilly & Coy 


chlorotyrosine and 3-chlorotyramine: A pro| 
mechanism for inhibition of self-stimulatioi 
ropharmacology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 112), 261-272.— 
and dogs, with electrodes chronically implanted) 
posterior hypothalamus, pressed a lever to 
electrical stimuli at various current intensiti 
Chlorophenylalanine (PSP), a drug that lowei 
serotonin by causing inhibition of tryptophan hy 
lation, inhibited self-stimulation. This inhibition Wi 
temporally correlated with lowering of brain sero 
PCP also inhibits phenylalanine hydroxylation; th 
plasma levels of phenylalanine were increased Will 
change in plasma tyrosine levels. Levels of phenylal 
and of PCP did not correlate well with the inhi 
self-stimulation behavior in either species. 3 
tyrosine, a known metabolite of PCP, inhibit 
stimulation but did not significantly lower brain 
tonin. 3-Chlorotyramine, the decarboxylated prod 
3-chlorotyrosine, also inhibited self-stimulation. ) 
suggest that the 3 compounds inhibited self-stimu 
by a mechanism independent of brain serotonin 
the greater potency of 3-chlorotyrosine indica! 
effect of PCP may occur after it is conve 
3-chlorotyrosine. A possible metabolic pathway 
could yield a false neurotransmitter 18 suggeste 
ref.)—Journal summary. T 
ahs Stitzer, Maxine L. (U. Michigan) 
dependent drug effects on punished m 
punished responding in pigeons. Died | 
stracts. International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- ), 


“Ж d M. (Georget 
hancement of 


; i hi 

Carneaux pigeons on a progressive-ratio SC 
quiring an increasing number of responses 
successive — M 8, 16 zo ir 
failed to complete the next ratio 1n t 
60 min., бв sexsion terminated, with ES nu 
responses defined as the breaking ро! it seri 
breaking point had stabilized (60 sessions), 
base line to assess effects of varying do C uni 
of chlordiazepoxide and phenobarbital, а incl 
30 min. before sessions. Both drugs odi 
breaking point. The dose-effect curves Me, 
U-shaped, with maximum enhancement 0: de E 
occurring at 20 mg/kg for chlordiazepone cs 
mg/kg for phenobarbital. Comparable е: ion. соп 
not obtained during a nondrug probe d de 
after Ss’ body weights had been temp газ 
from 80-70% of free-feeding Weise eg d 
enhancement of breaking point Was re na red 
values of the performance and may xe arnal al 
in the aversiveness of the schedule. о T 

10838. Tikal, K., Benešová, O.. & D The 6 
of Pharmacology, Prague, Czechoslov 
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amitriptyline on the behaviour and EEG of rats after 
depletion of serotonine by parachi ylamine. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol- 13(3), 219— 
220—Reports a study showing that the action of 
amitriptyline on spontaneous EEG and on sensoric- 
(acoustic) or physostigmine-induced EEG arousal reac- 
tion is not influenced by depletion of serotonin. 

10839. Tonge, Sally R. & Leonard, Brian E. (Liver- 
pool Polytechnic, School of Pharmacy, England) Partial 
antagonism of the behavioural and neurochemical 
effects of phencyclidine by drugs affecting mono- 
amine metabolism. Psychopharmacologia, 1972, Vol. 
24(4), 516-520.— Studied the interaction of imipramine 
and tetrabenazine with phencyclidine, an hallucinogenic 
drug known to affect 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HTP) 
metabolism in the brains of Wistar rats. After ip 
administration of the 3 drugs alone and in combination, 
5-HTP and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid concentrations in 
3 areas of rat brain were determined. Results show that a. 
combination of imipramine (5 mg/kg) and tetrabenazine 
(40 mg/kg) reversed the effects of phencyclidine on 
5-HTP concentrations and antagonized many of the 
behavioral effects of the hallucinogen.—Journal abstract. 

10840. Trecul, Michelle. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psycho- 
physiology, France) Etude des corrélations entre 
comportement et activité électrique cérébrale chez 
l'animal libre. [Study of correlations between behavior 
and electrical cerebral activity of the free animal.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970—1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 674- 
677.—Reports pharmacological studies of the activities 
of electrically monitored rats. Studies were made of pain, 
observed in jumping, leaping, crying, or biting behaviors; 
and of general motor behavior of a caged rat, i.e. 
spontaneous locomotive activity and immobile behavior. 
in an alert state. Behaviors were registered by electrodes 
оп Ss' heads; EEG's were also recorded, with and 
without the effects of atropine. Complete disassociation 
was not found between behavioral and electrical activity. 
Disassociation clearly existed after administration of 
atropine, but was most clear between behavior and 
electrical activity of the hippocampus. The possibility of 
behavior modification through chemical processes is also 
discussed—Z. M. Cantwell. 

10841. Veselyunene, М. A., Gutman, A. M., & Lesene, 
V. A. (Kaunas State Medical Inst, Lab. of Neuro- 
Physiology, Lithuanian SSR) Vllyanie nembutala na 
tormoznyu volni antidromno vyzvannogo potentsiala 
motornol kory koshki. [Effect of nembutal upon the 
inhibitory wave of antidromically evoked potential in the 
motor cortex of the cat.) Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 520-522.—Introduced pentobar- 
bital sodium im into cats at a dosage of 50 mg/kg. After 
5-6 hr. a further dose of 10-20 mg/kg was given lv. 
Sometimes followed after 1-2 hr. by a further similar 
dose. With the deepening of barbiturate anesthesia the 
amplitude of the surface negative wave of the motor 
Cortex, evoked by stimulation of the pyramidal tract with 
a Series of triple pulses, increased. Since this_wave 
Teflects the inhibitory postsynaptic potentials (IPSP’s) of 
qe Pyramidal cells, pentobarbital sodium does not 
ергеѕу but facilitates the activity of the inhibitory 
Neurons. The well-known phenomenon of the disap- 
Pearance of the IPSP's under barbiturate anesthesia 
ШЕ to be considered a secondary effect, EDAD 
CES ШЕ activity. (English summary) (15 ref.) 

d . оок. 

10842. Vikhlyaev, Yu. 1. & Klyguh, T. A. (USSR 
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Academy of Medical Sciences, Lab. of Psychophar- 
macology, Moscow) Ob aktiviruyushchem kompon- 
ente v delstvli trankvillzatorov benzdlazepino: 
ryada. [Activating component in the effect produced by 

е Vener series of tranquilizers.] Farmako- 
logiya i Toksikologiya, 1971(May), Vol. 34(3), 268- 
272. Tranquilizers of the benzodiazepine series (diaze- 
учы nitrazepam, and chlordiazepoxide) were shown to 
ауе an activating influence in small doses on the 
spontaneous motor behavior of mice, as measured by the 
multichannel actometer of К. $. Rayevsky and V. А. 
Timofeyev, when compared with control animals given a 
physiological solution. They were also found to augment 
the effect of amphetamine by increasing the level of 
motor activity or the number of Ss showing stereotyped 
behavior upon the simultaneous introduction of am- 
phetamine and the Ss bina Diazepam also had an 
intensifying effect on the operant behavior of rats, 
positively reinforced by water after a correct lever press, 
under conditions of complex differentiation of light 
stimuli with respect to time. All substances were 
introduced ip, the tranquilizers in a starch solution. It is 
suggested that the effect of eei uy in increasin 
operant behavior is connected with the selection o 
responses at fixed К pim mor ИОН of a 
stereotype. (English summary)—A. G. Pook. . 

10953. Vogel, John R. & Leaf, Russell C. ud Inst. 
for Medical Research, New Brunswick, N.J.) Initiation 
of mouse killing in non-killer rats m 
pilocarpine treatment. Physiology & Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 421-424.—Gave 149 killer and nonkiller 
female Holtzman albino rats injections of reserpine, 
para-chlorophenylalanine, a-methyl-paratyrosine, pilo- 
carpine hydrochloride, atropine, methyl atropine, D- 
amphetamine, or saline. Repeated daily ip administra- 
tion of pilocarpine alone initiated mouse killing by all 
nonkiller Ss. It is concluded that all rats possess brain 
mechanisms that ug pes tory attack and killing of 
mice. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

A ea Оу. Butcher, R. E., & Berry, Н. K. 
(U: Cincinnati, Medical Coll, Children’s Hosp. Research 
Foundation) Reduced activity In rats wi induced 
phenylketonurla. Developmental Psychobiology, 1972, 
Vol. 5(2), 175-179.—Observed hypoactivity in the open 
field performance of 28 male Sprague-Dawley rats fed a 
diet containing 3% excess L-phen lalanine and ‚12% 
p-chloropheny! alanine between 21-51 days of age (PKU 
group) com to both pair-fed and ad lib control 

ups (n = 56). Open field нате conducted 4-11 
days following termination of the phenylalanine, р 
= chlorophenylalanine diet. While on the diet, serum 
phenylalanine levels of the PKU group ranged between 
16.6-38.0 mg%. 24-48 hr. following termination of the 
PKU diet, serum phenylalanine levels had returned to 
normal (ie. 2-10 days prior to open field testing). 
Hypoactivity is consistent with previous investigations 
administering chronic doses of phenylalanine, but 
employing different induction techniques, treatment 
durations, and activity measures.—Journal abstract. 

10845. Votava, Z. & Vojtěchovský, M. (Research Inst. 
of Pharmacy & Biochemistry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
An experimental and clinical contribution to inter- 
action of alcohol and diazepam. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 197-198.—Alcohol 
evoked EEG and behavioral arousal in rats, while 
diazepam caused a resting pattern of EEG without 


clearcut lowering of activity. 
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10846. Wong, R. & Lee, S. K. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Effects of trifluoperazine upon 
wheel-running activity of rats. Neuropharmacology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 137-139.—Injected 8 male Wistar 
albino rats in Group A with .9% sodium chloride (NaCl) 
solution while 8 Ss in Group B received trifluoperazine. 6 
hours later, injected Ss from both groups were placed in 
individual activity wheels and a measure taken of their 
activity over a 2-hr period. After each trial, Ss were 
returned to their home cage and fed. Following 8 tests, Ss 
were given 5 with reversed conditions. Ss in Group A 
received trifluoperazine while Group B was injected with 
saline. Results clearly show that trifluoperazine de- 
pressed Ss’ motor activity, demonstrated between in- 
dependent groups receiving either the drug or the saline 
and also evident in the immediate decline in running 
activity when Ss were switched from saline to trifluo- 
perazine.—Journal summary. 

10847. Wynne, Louis & Koestler, Alfred G. (Holloman 
Air Force Base, 6571st Aeromedical Research Lab., 
Almogordo, N.M.) Apparatus for programmed oral 
administration of drugs to large primates in altered 
environments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3), 991-999.—Designed an apparatus to admin- 
ister chronic and high-level doses of clinical drugs (e.g., 
hydrochlorothiazide, allopurinol, clofibrate) to primates 
by suspending the drugs in a liquid reinforcer in order to 
assess their effects on operant base lines. Since nausea, 
drowsiness, and other common side effects might well be 
more pronounced in experimental vibration and altered 
gravity—conditions of interest to flying personnel—the 

apparatus was designed to be able to withstand such 
conditions without degradation of the reinforcement 
delivery mecanism ourna abstract. 

‚ Morrison, Bruce J. & Walters, Stephen B. 
(Griswold Eshleman Co., Consumer Research Ta- 
tions, Cleveland, O.) The placebo effect: I. Si I 
anxiety and model behavior. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 80-82.—Describes a 3 x 2 design 
in which a total of 180 undergraduates (a) received a 
"stimulant" or "depressant" (both placebo) or no drug; 
(b) observed a hyperactive, depressed, or no model; and 
(c) did or did not receive an anxiety-producing shock. A 
strong placebo effect was found regardless of S's anxiety 
state or model’s behavior. Ss did, however, seem to use 
the behavior of others as a reference point for judging 
their own internal state. When the model's behavior was 
perceived as being close to the S's, assimilation of 
perceived behavior characteristics occurred. When mod- 
el’s behavior was distant from S's internal state, there 
seemed to be a contrast effect; S perceived himself as 
markedly different from the model—Journal abstract. 


CARDIOVASCULAR PROCESSES 


10849. Bergman, Joel S. & Johnson, Harold J. (Smith 
Coll.) Sources of information which affect training 
and raising of heart rate. Psychophysiology, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 9(1), 30-39.—Explored the effects of cardiac 
information and reinforcement on raising heart rate 
(HR) in an experiment with 60 female introductory 
psychology students using 3 types of cardiac infor- 
mation: instructions to control an internal response (no 
specific HR information), instructions to increase HR 
(specific HR information), or instructions to increase 
HR while hearing heartbeats through earphones (aug- 
mented HR information). External reinforcement was 
given to '/ these Ss, while the remaining Ss received 
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none. Results indicate that Ss in both the augmented and 
specio HR information groups were able to increase 

eir HR. The no specific HR information groups 
showed no increases in HR, suggesting that awareness of 
criterion response plays an important role in raising HR. 
No differences were found between the reinforcement 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

10850. Blanchard, Edward B., Young, Larry D., & 
McLeod, Philip. (U. Mississippi, Medical Center, Jack- 
son) Awareness of heart activity and self-control of 
heart rate. Psychophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(l), 
63-68.—16 20-36 yr. old undergraduates, high and low 
in awareness of heart functioning as determined by 
scores on heart-functioning items of the Autonomic 
Perception Questionnaire, were given 10 trials each on 
which they were to raise or lower their heart rate (HR) 
using continuous proportional visual feedback. Low- 
aware Ss successfully raised and lowered HRs on 
command, but high-aware Ss were not able to make 
significant alterations.—Journal abstract. 

10851. De Good, Douglas E. (Florida State U.) 
Vascular effects of locus of control during shock 
avoidance performance in humans. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6641- 
6642. 

10852. Elliott, Rogers. (Dartmouth Coll.) The sig- 
nificance of heart rate for behavior: A critique of 
Lacey's h is. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 398-409.— Discusses 1 
Lacey's hypothesis concerning cardiovascular fee 
effects on attention. Relatively direct tests of tbe 
hypothesis seem not to support it well. Its terms appe 
to lack sufficient independent definition to pe 
discriminating interpretive use. An alternative is to ver 
heart rate change, like change in motor behavior, u A 
response. 1 hypothesis that does that, chiefly identi ү 
with the work of P. Obrist, R. Webb, and J, Sutterer (st 
PA, Vol. 44:20401), is presented for illustration m 
contrast with respect to prin definition, 
parsimony. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. | 

10853. Elliott, Rogers & Graf, Virgil (атоо 
Coll.) Visual sensitivity as a function of рпа 90 
cardiac cycle. Psychophysiology, 1972(May), 5 | al 
357-361.—Administered 120 trials (24 blank, 2s M " 
to 25 undergraduates, after preliminary {ге Signal 
termination, in a visual signal detection task. ae 
presentation was recorded with 55 EKG. No diac 
ship was found between hit rate and phase О os the 
cycle whether assessed over 4 measured phasi р in the 
difference in hit rate for signals presented sin T 
P-wave or the QRS-wave complex.—Journa a ek 

10854. Horowitz, Alan B. (U. Minnesota, * infant 
Child Development) Habituation and memory’ it au- 
cardiac nses to familiar and diserep 4300), 
ditory stimuli. Child Development, 1972(Маг), В ofr 2 
43-5). Assessed cardiac deceleration patterns g days 
male infants, 5 mo. 26 days old through 6 p 
old. Ss displayed habituation to repeated pre following 
of a standard stimulus (a 2-tone configuration" 
which they were presented with a test stim Wes J огап 
of a change in either the Ist, 2nd, Ist am т Л 
order reversal of the 2 standard stimulus bc 5 
Ss were presented with an additional presen m was dis- 
standard stimulus. Significant dishabitua ton v ccs] of 
played only to a change in the Ist tone an jara stimulus 
the standard tones, with the amount of stani are response. 
experience found crucial in determining ® iyation- 
Findings are discussed with regard to the 
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memory relationship and stimulus-discrepancy literature. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10855. Shapiro, David; Schwartz, Gary E., & Tursky, 
Bernard. (Harvard Medical School, Massachusetts Men- 
tal Health Center, Boston) Control of diastolic blood 
pressure in man by feedback and reinforcement. 
Psychophysiology, 1972(May), Vol. 9(3), 296-304.—20 
normotensive male undergraduates learned to raise and 
lower their diastolic pressure in a 35-min training session 
when provided with external feedback and incentives to 
respond appropriately. The difference between increase 
and decrease groups at end of conditioning was 10% of 
baseline, and augmented to 15% of baseline during 
extinction when !/ the Ss maintained continuing vol- 
untary control on withdrawal of feedback and incentives. 
Heart rate was less markedly influenced when diastolic 
blood pressure was reinforced. Analysis indicated that 
when diastolic pressure was reinforced, heart rate was 
partially reinforced in the same direction, accounting for 
the coincidental conditioning of the related cardio- 
vascular measure. Results suggest the possibility of 
therapeutic application in patients with essential hyper- 
tension.—Journal abstract. 

. 10856. Sobotka, P. (Charles U., Medical School, 
Pilsen, Czechoslovakia) Impedance changes of the 
brain cortex during and after complete ischemia. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Nov), Vol. 13(4), 250- 
252.—Examined changes of impedance of the brain 
cortex in 20 perfused isolated dog heads during nor- 
mothermic complete ischemia lasting 30, 45, and 60 min., 
and during recovery after the ischemia ended. During 
ischemia the impedance increased slowly in the first 5 
min., then rapidly in the following 25 min., and slowly 
thereafter. After the restoration of brain circulation the 
impedance increased for a short period with a subse- 
quent rapid decrease. The preischemic values of impe- 
dance were reached quicker than the first signs of 
activity. —H. Bruml. 

10857. Thornton, Larry W. & Wetter, Berwyn D. (U. 
Wyoming) Blood osmolality changes in sheep at 
Satlety. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 
155-156.—Explored blood dilution as a factor in 
terminating water consumption using 12 1 ]-mo-old 
female sheep. Results indicate that blood dilution from a 
dehydrated state to ad lib levels is not coincident with 
termination of water intake. Results further indicate that 
blood dilution as а mechanism instrumental in termi- 
nating drinking behavior cannot be generalized across all 
Species.—Journal. abstract. 

10858. Timmons, Beverly; Salamy, Joseph: Kamiya, 
ое, & Girton, Dexter. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Abdominal-thoracic res- 
Рігаіогу movements and levels of arousal. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 173-175.—Found 
that respiratory movements of the abdomen and chest of 
1 female and 10 male human Ss undergo progressive 
changes with loss of wakefulness. Abdominal-dominant 

Teathing was associated with relaxed wakefulness, 
abdominal-thoracic equality with drowsiness, and tho- 
Tacie-dominant breathing with sleep onset. During 
Towsiness, variations in amplitude of abdominal move- 
ments were closely related to vacillations between alpha 

theta activity in the EEG.—Journal abstract. 
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10859, Agadzhanyan, N. A., Dvorzhak, L. Kalyuzhnyi, 
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L. V., & Moravek, M. Izmenenie EEG | poveden- 
cheskikh reaktsii pri razlichnykh urovnyakh 
gipoksii. [Changes in electroencephalograph and in 
behavioral reactions with different levels of hypoxia.] 
Zhurnal Vysshei Мегупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
21(1), 176-183.—Presents and discusses data resulting 
from observations of 19 rabbits and 45 20-30 yr. old men 
under conditions of an increasing hypoxia. A definite 
correlation between EEG changes and disturbances of 
behavioral and CR reactions was noted in both groups. 
The observed EEG changes may be indicators of 
disturbances of mental activity resulting from increasing 
oven insufficiency. (English summary) (27 ref.)—/. D. 
London. 

10860. Саш, William F., Buchanan, Denton C., & 
Hays, Robert C. (Vanderbilt U.) Effects of unpre- 
dictability of shock on incidence of gastric lesions 
and heart rate in immobilized rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 669-672.—Assessed 
degree of gastric ulceration and heart rate over а 19-hr 
immobilization period during which 5 groups of 12 male 
Holtzman rats received (a) CS presentations, (b) CS 
presentations 50% of which were paired with a UCS, (c) 
CS presentations all of which were paired with the UCS, 
(d) 50% CS-UCS pairings with the number of UCS 
presentations equal to Group с, or (e) unrelated 
presentations of the CS and UCS. The unpredictable 
condition of Group е resulted in significantly greater 
ulceration than seen in Group a with the other groups 
falling between these extremes. While Groups b, с, and d 
showed reliable and equivalent bradycardic responses to 
the CS, the pre-CS heart rate measure failed to 
discriminate among groups. (18 ref,)—Journal abstract. 

10861. Erkert, Jerry D. & Vierck, Charles J. (U. 
Florida) The effect of hyperbaric oxygen on memory. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 151-152. 
— Because of increasing use of oxygen at high pressure 
(OHP) as a medical therapeutic, its effect on memory 
was investigated with 6 adult Wistar rats. Multiple 
exposures to OHP after training in à ey III maze 
produced significant retention deficits, confirming pre- 
vious studies by J. W. Bean, S. Wapner, and E. Siegfried 
in 1943 and 1945. However, exposures to OHP failed to 
produce retention deficits of a T-maze position habit. 
Results suggest that the Lashley Ш maze deficit was 
produced by alterations Шоно and not by a 

deficiency.—Journal abstract. 
0862. Gallup, Gordon G., Rosen, Timothy S., & 
Brown, W. (Tulane U.) Effect of conditioned 
fear on tonic immobility їп domestic chickens. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 78(1), 22-25.— Conducted 2 conditioned 
fear experiments with 36 and 14 Production Red 
chickens. Ss given brief exposure to a compound 
stimulus which had been previously paired with intense 
electric shock remained immobile significantly longer 
following manual restraint than Ss which received either 
shock only or the compound stimulus only during 
training. The administration of a tranquilizer (metoser- 
ate hydrochloride, pacitran) reduced the effect of 
conditioned fear on the resulting duration of immobility. 
Results provide strong support for the notion that fear 
underlies the tonic immobility reaction in domestic fowl. 

10863. Herner, Dorothy & Caul, William F. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Restraint induced ulceration in rats during 
estrus and diestrus. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 8(4), 7T1-T19.—Assessed the degree of ulceration 
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found in male, estrous female, and diestrous female 
Wistar rats (N = 36) following immobilization stress. 
After 19 hr. of restraint, diestrous females showed 
greater ulceration than males while the extent of 
ulceration for estrous females fell between. Neither 
weight loss during restraint nor measures of heart rate 
were consistently related to the development of ulcers. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10864. Huntley, Marjorie J. & Newton, John M. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Effects of environmental com- 
plexity and locomotor activity on brain weight in the 
rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 725- 
727.—Raised 12 sets of 3 male Long-Evans littermate 
rats in 1 of 3 environments from weaning to 105 days of 
age: (a) environmental complexity with training (ECT), 
(b) activity control, and (c) isolation control. ECT Ss had 
significantly greater brain weights than isolated controls. 
Brain weights of the activity controls were intermediate 
between ECT and isolated Ss and did not differ 
significantly from either. It is concluded that while ECT 
effects might not be attributable to activity alone, it is a 
relevant factor.—Journal abstract. 

10865. Lewis, Donald J., Jackson, Florence; Miller, 
Ralph R., & Misanin, James R. (U. Southern California) 
The relation between rectal and brain temperatures 
following hypothermia. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(Apr) Vol. 27(1), 29-30.—Determined the extent to 
which brain temperatures could be reduced in cooling 
the body, by simultaneously tracking the core and brain 
temperatures of 4 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Ice water 
immersion produced almost as marked a decrease in 
brain temperature as in core temperature. During the 
unaided recovery of normal temperatures following 
hypothermia, rectal and brain temperatures followed a 
parallel course.—Journal abstract. 

10866. Martinez, Joe L. (U. Delaware) Effects of 
selected illumination levels on circadian periodicity 
In the rhesus monkey (Macaca mulatta). Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6688. 

10867. Mezinskis, J., Gliner, J., & Shemberg, K. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Somatic response as a 
function of no signal, random signal, or signaled 
shock with variable or constant durations of shock. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 271-272. 
—Studied gastric ulceration in a total of 72 male 
Holtzman albino rats exposed to predictable shock 
(signaled) or unpredictable shock (either random signals 
and shock or shock alone). These shock programs were 
delivered under conditions of either fixed or variable 
shock durations. Results are compatible with previous 
work, suggesting that predictable shocks are less ulcero- 
genic than unpredictable shocks. Results also suggest 
that this relationship can be obtained when unpre- 

dictability is defined as signals and shocks at random or 
as shocks with no signals. Predictable shock was less 
ulcerogenic than unpredictable shock irrespective of 
whether the shock durations were fixed or variable. 
—Journal abstract. f 

10868. Olivereau, J. M. (U. Paris, Faculty of Sciences, 
France) Incidences psychophysiologiques des fac- 
teurs climatiques de l'environnement. [Psychophysi- 
ological incidences of climatic factors of the environ- 
ment.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 
597-606.— Presents a comprehensive review of research 

on the ionization of the atmosphere and its action on 
physiology and behavior. Primarily animal experiments 
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are considered (rats and white mice) and the influence of 
artificially produced atmospheric ions on behavior 
spontaneous activity, sexual behavior, sensibility to pain, 
work capacity, adaptation to stress, emotionality and 
aggressivity, and hunger and thirst. Studies of the actions 
of ions on selected neuroendocrine mechanisms are 
presented. It is noted that organisms are capable of 
adapting to natural variations in ionization of the 
atmosphere. Research indicates possible movement 
toward a unified theory of biometeorology. (39 ref.)—Z. 
M. Cantwell. 

10869. Pelosse, Jean L. (National Center of Scientific 
Research, Paris, France) Sommeil humain et com- 
portement animal en milieu arctique. [Human sleep 
and animal behavior in an arctic milieu.] Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 607-612.—Stud- 
ied the physiology of sleep through observations of the 
sleeping-waking cycle. The process of interaction of the 2 
was examined in men (herders) and animals (reindeers) 
who function in a predictable but complex behavior 
cycle modified to increased complexity by a predictable 
phenomenon (summer light). 4 study techniques were 
used to determine the hours and duration of sleep, the 
relationship of duration of sleep with physiological 
constraints, and certain features of motility during sleep. 
Aspects of behavior of arctic herders in close relationship. 
with the activity cycles of the reindeer were recorded. А 
rapport between the biological cycles of men an 
animals was observed which provides data for study 0 
the physiology of sleep. The regulation of the pr 
between man and animal implies a spatial-tempore! 
organization of human activities traceable to the ben 
nating wake-sleep pattern induced in the herders.—Z. 
Cantwell. Я Jes U 

10870. Stoilov, S., Jílek, L., & Trojan; v oor ы 
Inst. of Physiology, Prague, Czechos! 
opakované Manati hypoxie CNS, způsobené 
zrychlením 5 g, na vývoj nepodmíněné a Ls S rar 
reflexní činnosti. [The effect of repeated CNS | а 
development of unconditi ai 
and conditioned reflex activity.] Activitas NE ET А 
rior, 1971(Nov), Vol. 13(4), 246-249.—Repeate ue. 


sae e s 1 i a 
(positive radial acceleration, 5 gm. twice daily йн affect 


10 wk. 


experimental Ss showed a lower percentage oi indicate 
фер i anii 
that the adaptation to brain oligemia 1s accomp: ‘bition 
a dominance of excitation and that dis d vun 
prevails in the period of deadaptation- egri Inst 
10871. Valzelli, L. & Garattini, 5. (Мал jochem- 
of Pharmacological Research, Milan. Italy, He 
cal and behavioural changes induces 
rats. Neuropharmacology, ап), 
22.—800 male Wistar rats isolated for а p = 
developed 3 different patterns of behavior fous of bri 
friendly, muricide and indifferent. The adr ne 
amines, 5-hydroxytryptamine acel 
(NA), and dopamine (DA), and 5-hydroxyindo ihe 
acid did not differ from those in P А 
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decreased in friendly and muricide Ss, but remained 
unchanged in indifferent ones. Turnover rate of striatal 
DA decreased in friendly Ss and was not changed in 
those muricide and indifferent. (32 ref.)—Journal sum- 


mary. 

10872. Vinegar, Allen & Davis, Roger E. (U. Mich- 
igan, Mental Health Research Inst.) Branchial venti- 
lation rates of cataleptic goldfish (Carassius aura- 
tus) and the effects of light and electric shock. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 417- 
420.—Induced catalepsy in 5 groups of 6 goldfish each 
by inverting them in a V-shaped groove in polyurethane 
foam blocks. Ss showed an increase in ventilation rate 
over a 20-min period. The time-dependent increase in 
respiratory movement was initially suppressed when a 
10-sec light or a .1-sec shock was presented at 1.5-min 
intervals. Contingent presentation of the light and shock, 
in a classical conditioning paradigm, resulted in reduced 
ventilation rates during the session. It is concluded that 
physiological changes accompanying conditioning may 
alter the cataleptic state—Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 


10873. Abe, Kaz & Pérez de Francisco, César. (U. 
Osaka, Japan) Determinantes genéticos de las var- 
lables psicofisiologicas. [Genetic determinants of 
psychophysiological variables.] Revista Latinoamericana 
de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 75-88.—Reviews studies of 
the genetic influence on various physiological functions 
related to the activity of the autonomic nervous system, 
On response to drugs, and on sleeping behaviors. The 
Benetic factor appears to play a significant role in: 
heartbeat, EKG, heartbeat and respiratory response to 
startling events, adrenalin or atropin injection, in 
predisposition to cardiac neurosis, peripheral vasomotor 
activity (acrocyanosis, frostbite), sweat gland activity 
(hyperhydrosis), GSR, salivary secretion rate, motion 
sickness, basal metabolism, blood sugar level, response 
to antidepressants, drug-induced Parkinsonism, sleep- 
walking, sleeptalking, childhood insomnia, and major 
shifts of sleep stages as observed by EEG during sleep. 
(39 ref.\—English abstract. i 

10874. Haseman, J. К. & Elston, В. С. (National Inst. 
of Environmental Health Sciences, Research Triangle 
Park, N.C.) The investigation of linkage between а 
Quantitative trait and a marker locus. Behavior 
Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 3-19.—Presents proce- 
dures, using sib pairs, for estimating linkage between a 

nown m-allele locus and a hypothesized 2-allele locus 
m governs a quantitative trait. Random mating an 
inkage equilibrium are assumed. Also given аге para- 
Metric and nonparametric methods for detecting ee 
Hien the trait in question is governed by several 2-allele 
oci, provided there is no epistasis Journal abstract. 
: 10875. Hegmann, Joseph P. (U. Iowa) Physi «x 
unction and behavioral genetics: l. чан 
ace for peripheral conduction velocity in m Я 
ehavior Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 55-61.—As- 
sessed individual differences for conduction velocity n 
the ventral and dorsal caudal nerves of 856 mo 
employing a rapid, in vivo procedure. Analysis 0 
conduction velocity differences for Ss of 6 inbred d 
A/J, BALB/cJ, CBA/J, C3H/Hel, C57BL/6), Ls 
d A/1J) suggests that individual differences for an 
uction velocity are influenced by genetic нак: 
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BALB/cJ and CBA/J strain Ss displayed significantly 
higher speeds of conduction than those of the C3H/HeJ 
and A/J strains. Conduction velocities for DBA/1J and 
C57BL/6J Ss did not differ significantly from those of 
the other strains. Results of 3 studies allowing assessment 
of effects of strain, female and male parent, sex, and 
interactions among these factors support the findings of 
the strain comparison with regard to genetic variance for 
peripheral nerve conduction velocity. In addition, these 
studies indicate heterosis for fast speed of conduction. 
—Journal abstract. 

10876. Imada, Hiroshi. (Kwansei Gakuin U., Nishino- 
miya, Japan) Emotional reactivity and condition- 
ability in four strains of rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 474- 
480.—Compared Maudsley reactive (MR) and non- 
reactive (MNR) (n = 40) and Roman high-avoidance 
(RHA) and low-avoidance (RLA) (n = 20) male albino 
rats with respect to emotional reactivity and condition- 
ability. The degree of suppression of water-drinking 
behavior by unsignaled electric shocks was a measure of 
emotionality, and the rate of recovery of drinking 
behavior when the unsignaled shock became signaled 
was a measure of conditionability. The MR Ss were the 
most emotional, the MNR Ss were the least emotional, 
and the 2 Roman strains were intermediate. The RLA Ss 
were shown to have poor аорта Й while the 
other 3 strains did not differ from еасі other. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Toi. Lee, Ching-Tse. (U. Texas) The effect of the 
rd locus upon the agonistic behavior of mice. Acta 
Psychologica TU n 7 hin Uo qme 

ared the agonistic behavior of 10 male 
of 3 identical) blind inbred strains (SJL/J, CBA/J, and 
C3HeB/FeJ) with that of 10 male mice from normal- 
sighted strains (C57BL/6J, CS7BR/cdJ, and BALB/cJ). 
During the 6th day of training with a dangling method, 
the blind Ss were less aggressive than the normals. It is 
concluded that the homozygous recessive . rd locus 
leading to blindness may affect the organization of 
agonistic behavior in mice. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10878. Matheny, Adam P. (U. uisville, Medical 
School) Genetic Inants of the Ponzo Illusion. 
Psychonomic Science, ITI (Aug) Vol. 24(4), 155-156. 
“Studied the Ponzo illusion in 36 pairs of same-sex 9-11 


ШШ Sonen in the illusion.—Journal abstract. 
р иһ, Thomas 
A Wolpet M., & Sarvella, Patricia. (U. Mary- 
is of distress calls of chicken X pheas- 
yore. Nature, 1972(May), Vol of ae et 
ps i enotypal effects on distress calls 
mirc tale. bY 5 White Leghorn chickens 
(Gallus domesticus), 5 ring-necked pheasants (Phasianus 
colchicus), and 11 of their hybrids of larger and smaller 
types. Analysis of the taped calls suggests inheritance of 
the principal call-component frequency may be poly- 
enic but duration of the call determined by 1 or a few 
pum It is concluded that scrutiny of the parameters of a 
behavior pattern, rather than of the who! е trait, may be 
more productive in investigating behavior genetics.—B. 


Ме дво. Oliverio, Alberto; Castellano, Claudio, & 
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Messeri, Patrizia. (National Research Council of Italy, 
Lab. of Psychobiology & Psychopharmacology, Rome) 
Genetic analysis of avoidance, maze, and wheel- 
running behaviors in the mouse. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 
459-473.—Conducted a genetic analysis of avoidance, 
maze learning, and wheel-running activity in 1,573 
SEC/IReJ, DBA/2J, and C57BL/6J strain mice and 
their F,, F, and F, progenies. Results show that the 
mode of inheritance in a given behavioral measure 
depends on the crosses considered. Thus, a given allele 
may be dominant in a given hybrid combination and 
recessive in another combination, The significant genetic 
correlations between these 3 behavioral measures suggest 
that these traits could be influenced by some of the same 
genes, The estimates of heritability are larger for 
avoidance than for activity, suggesting that the latter 
trait is more related to fitness. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10881. Peeler, Dudley F. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
Center) Activity as a function of genetic variables 
and opportunity for exploration. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 176-178.—Tested 42 male mice of 
C57BL/6 and CF 1 strains, and their hybrids, for amount 
of investigatory and locomotor activity in a runway in 
terms of object contacts and light beam interruptions, 
respectively. CF1 Ss exhibited higher levels of both types 
of activity than C57 Ss. Hybrids were similar to CF1s 
with respect to amount of locomotor activity, but most 
resembled C57s in terms of the shape of their activity 
curves. Hybrid Ss maintained a higher level of object 
contact activity than either of the other groups. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10882. Royce, J. R. (U. Alberta, Center for Advanced 
Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, Canada) 
Avoidance conditioning in nine strains of inbred 
mice using optimal stimulus parameters. Behavior 
Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 107-110.— Tested A/HeJ, 
SWR/J, C3H/HeJ, 129/J, DBA/2J, BALB/cJ, C58/J, 
C57Br/cdJ, and AKR/J strain mice (N = 66) on an 
avoidance conditioning task using optimal stimulus 
parameters derived from previous research. CS-UCS 
interval was set at 3 sec., ITI at 120 sec., and shock at 400 
V. These раташојега were successful іп differentiating 
strains, yielding a number of significant differences, with 
SWR/J the fastest-conditioning strain and BALB/cJ the 
slowest-conditioning strain.—Journal abstract. 

10883. Scarr-Salapatek, Sandra. (U. Minnesota, Inst. 
of Child Development) Race, social class, and 10. 
Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 174(4016), 1285-1295.— Dis- 
cusses the environmental disadvantage and genotype 
distribution hypotheses of the relationship between 
social class, race, and IQ. Predictions derived from these 
hypotheses were tested in a study of 992 white and black 
Ist-12th grade twins. Social class was determined and 
scores on aptitude and achievement measures analyzed. 

The distribution of scores and their transformations, the 
analyses of data on twins, and the heritability "and 
estimated proportions of variance in the scores by race 
and social class are presented. Results suggest that 
genetic variability is important in the advantaged and 
much less important in the disadvantaged groups. It is 
Suggested that changes in the pre- and postnatal 
environments of the disadvantaged are necessary to 
improve overall performance and the genetic variance of 
scores. (40 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

10884. Vig, Peter S. (Dental School, London Hosp. 
Medical Coll., England) Possible mechanism for the 
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ic component of language. Nature, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 237(5353), 290-291.—Reports a study in which 
morphological features were measured and patterns of 
articulatory behavior recorded in normal adult males, 
Findings suggest that population differences in genotype 
are manifested in characteristic frequency distributions 
of intermaxillary space dimensions which determine the 
sounds and their sequential organization in language. 
Population changes that affect the gene pool will tend to 
produce variations in the distribution of genotypes, 
10885. Woolf, Charles M. (Arizona State U.) Genetic 
analysis of geotactic and phototactic behavior in 
selected strains of Drosophila pseudoobscura. 
Behavior Genetics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 93-106.—Car- 
ried out hybridization studies with strains of Drosophila 
pseudoobscura differing in phototactic and geotactic 
behavior. Behavior was measured by using Hirsch- 
Hadler classification mazes. The phototactic scores of F, 
and F, progeny resulting from reciprocal matings 
between Ss from positive and negative phototactic 
strains are compatible with the hypothesis that the 
responsible genes are largely located in the autosomes. 
Geotactic scores of F, F, F, and backcross progeny 
from reciprocal matings between Ss from а ‘Positive 
geotactic strain and a slightly negative geotactic strain 
suggest that the bulk of the genes for positive вооа 
behavior occur іп a region of the X chromosome no 
readily separated by crossing over. Homozygosity v 
hemizygosity for this region tends to give positi 
geotactic behavior.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


т U) 
10886. Brandsma, Jeffrey M. (Pennsylvania State 
The effects of personality and placebo-instructiona 
sets on psychophysiological responding. рит | 
Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11- ), 60/4 


10887. Dronsejko, Krystyna. (Lakeshore Psychia ag 
Hosp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects оГ 


duration and instructional set оп cardiac 
patory responses to stress in field dependent an 
independent subjects. Psychophysiology, dependent 
Vol. 9(1), 1-13.—Demonstrated, with 30 field- Л Ae 
(FD) and 30 field-independent (FI) male unc para- 
ates, that within a modified delayed-condition® | б 
digm the shape of anticipatory cardiac тезро the 
can be modified by changing CS duration nt heart 
tone duration was 4 sec., there was а sign! а евз 
rate (HR) acceleration. With the CS duration БОЛТ 
stepwise, from 4-12 sec., response to the onse Was 
biphasic. Acceleratory component of this fe m 
bound to the CS and time locked and reach¢ leratory 
within 5 sec. after the onset of the Cs. DE of time 
component was directly related to the Vs there Was 
interval between onset of the CS and UCS: e most 
none when the tone duration was 4, 5, ог bare 10-sec. 
pronounced deceleration was observed gu d only in 
interval. Influence of instructional set was no :neful. 
FD Ss on the Ist trial, but FD itself W 
variable in patterns of HR anticipator, E 
ref.)—Journal abstract. А Sou 

má Kilpatrick, Dean С. (Medical ennt of 
Carolina, Charleston) Differential responsiva tess 
two electrodermal indices to psychologie", task- 
and performance of a complex со97 ^»; As 
Psychophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 


I2), 218-226 s 
signed 16 high trait anxious and 16 low trait а 
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таё undergraduates to a high stress or low stress 
condition and gave them differentially stressful instruc- 
tions. All Ss were then required to perform a complex 
cognitive task, the Halstead Category Test. Adjusted 
indices of tonic and phasic exosomatic electrodermal 
activity were monitored throughout the experiment. 
Level of tonic skin conductance was minimally respon- 
sive to the manipulation of psychological stress but 
increased greatly during cognitive and perceptual activ- 
ity. Phasic activity increased significantly following stress 
but not following cognitive and perceptual activity. 
Results support a multiple component theory of phasic 
electrodermal activity which appeared to increase with 
psychological as well as physical threat and is suggested 
to be a good index of autonomic emotional arousal. 
—Journal abstract. 

10889. Montgomery, Doil D. (West Virginia U.) 
Personality correlates of response tendencies dur- 
Ing habituation of the galvanic skin response. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6690-6691. 

10890. Perry, John W. (U. Texas) Arousal and 
memory: Psychophysiological and personality fac- 
танов Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 

ol. -B), 6693. 

10891. Sanders, Raymond S. & Reyher, Joseph. 
(Oregon State U.) The clinical applicability of nude 
figure drawings. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 254-262.— Continuously recorded 
the GSR activation of 39 male undergraduates while Ss 
drew an automobile, a clothed male, a clothed female, а 
nude male, and a nude female. Analysis of GSR data 
shows that activation for the clothed figures differed 
Significantly from the relatively neutral but equally 
difficult drawing of the automobile. Nude figure draw- 
йе: significantly in GSR activation from 

ed figure drawings. GSR responses of largest 
amplitude shifted significantly from secondary sexual 
{Шу areas in the clothed drawings to primary sexual 
its a куле drawings. Only the clothed male and 
groups judged rawings differed significantly between 
E т Mueren in psychosexual adjustment. 

10892. Schill, Th inoi 
А ‚ Thomas R. (Southern Illinois U.) 
eos, Blond pressure responses of high- 
of Consulting & Cli jects following frustration. qe 
Á&L.— After, <. Спіса! Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
Inventory, үрне of the Forced-Choice Guilt 
to Tustràtion c al of 64 females were randomly assign! 
old by E that e neutral conditions. Frustrated Ss were 
Unsatisfacto; m: performance on a counting task was 
Frustrated 9, 19 %ете not given an expected reward. 
diastolic blood.. owed (a) a significant increase Im 
ABBression tow. SA during the task; (b) more 

Valuation Questio Е оп а PoStexperimental Research 
[&crease in diastole паїге (REQ); and (c) a significant 
lowauilt Ss. No E pressure after the REQ, especially in 
in systolic an ifferences were found between groups 
their aggression. 4 ang not all high-guilt Ss inhibited 
10893. :—4. Olson. 
lcal and семь, Joan E. (U. Michigan) Psycholog- 
Сопігасе ychosomatic responses to the oral 


19 Ptive. Di. 5 > 
(Мау), Vol, З.В) 666 Abstracts International, 
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А Deaux, Edward & Kakolewski, Jan W. (An- 
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tioch Coll.) Stress induced osmotic cha asa 
function of deprivation. state. erben addi 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 171-172.—Reports experiments 
determining the relationship between the internal os- 
motic balance of rats and the direction and magnitude of 
stress-induced, body-fluid osmolality (BFO) changes. 6 
groups of 6 male Holtzman albino rats were assigned to 
the Ist experiment and 4 groups of 10 Ss to the 2nd. State 
of BFO was varied by food or water deprivation. 2 forms 
of stress were applied: rotation or sham stomach loading. 
Results indicate that Ss deprived of food or water failed 
to respond to rotation, but deprivation conditions had no 
influence on the BFO change induced by sham stomach 
loading. Although the change of BFO in response to 
nonspecific, stressful stimuli appeared to be in the 
hyperosmotic direction, the magnitude of BFO increase 
was a function of the severity of stress and the state of 


(Mar) Vol. 236(65), 127-128.—Investigated plasma 
gastrin levels in 6 normal 21-47 yr. old men for presence 
of circadian rhythm. 


10896. Kakolewski, Jan W. & Deaux, Edward. (U 


Medical School) Aphagla In the pres- 
South Dakota, Medic Sete faci solution. Phys- 


continued to drink but 
clearance of the е ШО АНУ of NaCl 


displayed aphagia; 5 f soli 
ions res а proportio! recovery of soli 
soloen с cn milk resulted in hypophagia. 


S i did not increase their 
of eating, however, Ss with DI G5 food deprivation. 


intake of glucose solution xum view that the state of 


-fluid osmolality is 


evidenc 

(30 ref.) —Journal abstract E T 
elationship between Na 

He Mr Re duration of sodium deliclency. 

psp & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. e E 

Tus Sprague-Dawley albino rats, р! 

9 - for water, 

6 ed to bar-press diam ep 
ici шїп; 

sodium defiiency vas MEET 04 M NaCl about 7 

excretion, ion and continued at à Еви я 
ae il uri etion 

ge E utum. Comparison of 


for several ^C Зар 
returned to high, nary sodium excretion shows 
bar-press benanan duration of this NaCl reinforced 


tte Orta geo he pd d meum 


1 abstract. т 
deficiency —Journal J. (U. Manitoba, 
Pie пез Ulceration in the rat's fore- 
wae reduction non-nutritive bulky sub- 
ach: 8 "nehavior, 1972(Арг), Vol. 8(4), 
Dawley rats 4 diets 
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for 6 days which had no buffering effect оп gastric 
acidity. Ulcer incidence and severity was significantly 
lower in the 3 groups which received solid diet than in 
the group which received liquid diet. In appears that the 
physical properties of food are as important as the 
chemical ones in ulcerogenesis.—Journal abstract. 
10899. Paré, William Р. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., Perry Point, Md.) 
Conditioning and avoidance responding effects on 
gastric secretion in the rat with chronic fistula. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 150-162.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 42 male Long-Evans rats. Base-line 
data was obtained by collectin; tric juice from Ss 
with chronic gastric fistula (CSE). Results show the 
hourly volume of gastric secretion decreased over the 
23-hr period, whereas free and total acid increased. 
When Ss were given a 2-hr shock-stress period, secretion 
was inhibited during this period and higher volumes were 
obtained during 2-hr pre- and poststress periods. The 
same gastric secretory inhibition occurred during con- 
ditioning test trials in which shock was omitted. When Ss 
were trained on a Sidman avoidance task, hourly 
avoidance work sessions were characterized by a de- 
crease in volume of gastric secretion and an increase in 
total acid. Results are discussed in terms of the 
psychological etiology of gastrointestinal lesions. (35 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 
10900. Soulairac, A. & Soulairac, М. L. (U. Paris, 
Lab. of Psychophysiology, France) Les 
nerveuses su dans la régulation du com- 
portement alimentaire. [Higher nervous integrations in 
the regulation of feeding behavior.] Bulletin de Psycho- 
logie, 1970-1971, Vol. 24(9-11), 633-636.—Discusses 
research relating to the integration and transmission of 
hypothalamic information in the regulation of feeding 
behavior in animals. The roles of the olfactory and 
gustative senses in feeding behavior are considered, as 
well as the role of regulatory mechanisms of vigilance, It 
is noted that a certain balance between the diffuse 
system of vigilance and a focused system is necessary to 
regulate feeding behavior. (27 ref.)—Z. M. Cantwell. 
10901. Theresa A. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
caloric regulation of food intake In man. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 3X(12-B), 7353. 
10902. Strobel, David A. & Zimmermann, Robert R 
(U. Montana) Manipulatory responsiveness in pro- 
tein-malnourished monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 
1971 (Jul), Vol. 24(1), 19-20.— Placed a total of 10 rhesus 
monkeys on diets containing either 3 or 25% protein at 
210 days of age. Ss were tested consecutively on 2 puzzle 
manipulation tasks varying in difficulty. Malnourished 
Ss were able to learn to solve the puzzles in the absence 
of food rewards but showed significantly lower final 
performance levels on the easier puzzles than high- 
protein controls. The more complex puzzles were learned 
with equal difficulty by the high- andi low-protein groups. 
Manipulatory responsiveness was interpreted to be 
partially influenced by secondary diseases associated 
with protein-calorie malnutrition.—Journal abstract, 
10903. Weiss, Jay M. (Rockefeller U., Lab. of 
Physiological Psychology) Psychological factors in 
Stress and disease. Scientific American, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
226(6), 104-113.—Studied ulceration effects on rats 
shocked under various conditions of avoidance. Ss able 
to avoid and escape shock showed less gastric ulceration 
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than yoked, helpless partners. Helpless Ss shocked 
without a warning signal had more ulceration than Ss 
given a warning signal. The difference between these 
results and those reported by J. V. Brady (see PA, Vol, 
34:4726) in experiments on monkeys is accounted for in 
terms of a theory which states that ulceration is directly 
related to number of "coping" responses and inversely 
related to amount of relevant feedback. Supporting 
evidence is described.—P. Tolin. 
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10904. Burnham, John C. (Ohio State U.) Thom- 
dike's puzzle boxes. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 159-167. 
—Reproduces the only surviving photographs of the 
original animal puzzle boxes which have been long since 
discarded. Thorndike's use of these boxes is easier to 
grasp with the aid of the photographs than by simply 
trying to follow his descriptions. The impact of his puzzle 
box studies on experimental animal psychology in the Ist 
4 of the 20th century is briefly discussed.—C. M. 
Franks. 

10905. Killeen, Peter. (Arizona State U.) The match- 

law. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 489-495.—Views the шаш 
law either as an empirical generalization, and thereby 
subject to disproof, or as part of a system of equations 
used to define the utility of a reinforcer. In the latter re 
it is tautologous, and not subject to disproof within T 
defining context. A failure to obtain matching will m 
often be a signal that independent variables have f 
been properly scaled. If proper transformations. a 
been made on independent variables and matching? А 
obtained, the experimental paradigm тау Бе outs! si E 
purview of the matching law. At that ponta f 
pretations or revisions of the law are called for. do 
theoretical matching law is 1 of many possible her ч 
define utility, and may eventually be rejected in fa' 

a more useful definition.—Journal abstract. 
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ichi te U) 
t, Douglas W. (Michigan es pid 


10906. 
Interspecific and intraspecific comparisons P n 
sucrose intake in peromyscus. po 7331. 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32012- 1, do 
10907. Campbell, H. J. (Inst. of Psychiat iue rd Їп 
England) Peripheral self-stimulation as b дейди, 
fish, reptile and mammal. Physiology ripheral 
1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 637-640.—Studied раа 
self-stimulation behavior in 22 marine an Fish sou 
fish, 1 crocodile, and 4 squirrel meee crocodile 
exhibited similar peripheral self-stimulation. ` 
engaged in protracted operant be 
stimuli as sole reward. Peripheral 
curred in all Ss under nondeprived com’ 


1 3 Der 
unlike intracranial self-stimulation, ane peripheral 
acteristic of satiation. It is suggeste f direct 


self-stimulation is the physiological counterpa оа repre 

electrical stimulation of the pleasure abstract 

sents normal pleasure seeking —Journo + iiid) 
10908. Jacobs, Gerald Н. (U. Califo 
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Barbara) Increment-threshold spectral sensitivity in 
the squirrel monkey. Journal of Comparative & Phys- 
iological Psychology, 1972(Sun), Vol. 79(3) 425-431. 
—Measured the spectral sensitivity of 5 adult squirrel 
monkeys and 2 human males in an increment-threshold 
context. Under conditions of dark adaptation the 
spectral sensitivity of the squirrel monkey was closely 
similar to that of man. For conditions of light adap- 
tation, the squirrel monkey showed maximal sensitivity 
at 540 nm. with subsidiary peaks at 600 and 440 nm. 
Relative to man, the squirrel monkey was considerably 
less sensitive to wavelengths longer than 580 nm. For this 
species there are substantial differences between the 
spectral sensitivity functions determined by increment- 
threshold methods and those obtained using critical 
flicker frequency (CFF) techniques.—Journal abstract. 

10909. Lien, O. Jon. (Washington State U.) Adjusted 
developmental rates In embryonogeny and embryo 
acoustic behavior in several species of nidifugous 
birds. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7345. 

10910. Peretti, Peter О. (St. Procopius Coll.) A 
comparison of albino rats and mongolian gerbils on 
the visual cliff. Acta Psychologica, 1971(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 
495-497.—Placed 6 male albino rats and 6 male 
Mongolian gerbils on the central division of a visual cliff. 
All Ss were 30-50 days of age. All of the gerbils and half 
of the rats moved to the shallow side. Latency time for 
the rats was almost twice that of the gerbils. Results are 
discussed in terms of the gerbil’s better depth perception 
and leaping ability. Other variables which may affect 
behavior on the visual cliff are noted.—S. Knapp. 

10911. Poirel, Christian. (U. Quebec, Chicoutimi, 
Canada) Les rythmes circadiens de l'épilepsie en 
psychopathologie comparée. [The circadian rhythms 
of epilepsy in comparative psychopathology.] Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1971(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 699-710. 
—Conducted experiments to explore the influence of 
control over selected . environmental parameters on 
audiogenic seizures in mice, an experimental analogue 
for human epilepsy. According to clinical evidence, 
susceptibility to epileptic attack is unevenly distributed 


dark, and manipulated shifts of sleeping-waking, showed 
an inverse relation between vigilance and susceptibility 
development of 

areas 


crisis. Both man (diurnal) and mouse (nocturn: 


their most susceptible moment following an interval of 
izure during the 


10912. Thor, Donald Н. (E. К. Johnstone Training & 
Research Center, ан pr > N.J.) Schedules of 
selflighting behavior: The yellow canary, goldfish, 
19 Mongolian gerbil. Journal of General Psychology, 

Tul), Vol. 87(1), 23-35.—Gave a female canary, а 
goldfish, and a Mongolian gerbil operant control over 
ight and darkness in an isolated environment. Response 
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rate and exposure duration were continuously recorded 
for several weeks. Consistent differences were observed 
in preference for light or darkness and in the periodic 
schedule of responding. Responding for light interacted 
with responding for sound. It is concluded that gener- 
alization of light contingent behavior across species is 
unwarranted. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


10913. Abel, Ernest L. & Walters, Gary C. (U. North 
Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Reactlons to 
punishment determined by infant experlence with 
aversive stimulation. Developmental Psychology, 1972 
(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 1-3.—Subjected 30 preweanling Long- 
Evans hooded rats either to handling, shock, handling 
plus shock, or no infant treatment whatever. During 
adulthood Ss were trained to bar-press for food. 
Following an initial acquisition period, a punishment 
procedure was instituted such that each bar press was 
accompanied by mild electric shock. Postpunishment 
responding was observed in the absence of the shock 
contingency. Results indicate that infant experience with 
shock attenuated the suppressive effects of punishment 
in the adult, but did not affect postpunishment behavior. 
Handling, however, had no effect during the punishment 
phase, but did affect postpunishment activity.—Journal 
abstract. 

10914, Fitch, Margaret H. (U. California, Riverside) 
Development of visuomotor behaviors following 
monocular and binocular patterned visual depr 
vation in the cat. [шет Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7338. 

1913. Greenough, William T., Madden, Thomas C., & 
Fleischmann, T. Blaise. (U. Illinois) Effects of Isolation, 
daily handling, and епгісі rearing on maze 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 
219-280.—12. male littermate triplet sets of Long-Evans 
hooded rats were handled daily for 30 days after 
weaning, resulting in Тее ш. ч an ivan 
in i Ss. No significant effect on ley 
aij rei Both handled and unhandled 
isolates were inferior in ii ped Hung ivi reared in an 

iched environment.—Journai гасі. 
bs HD M pr renon Peter кп, 

i ffects of eai sual conditions on stim- 
Сре e id joung rhesus monkeys: 
Vol. 22(3), 145- 


147.— Persisting effects of early rearing under different 


10917. Levitsky, rmi 
(Cornell U., Graduate School of Nutrition) Nutritional 
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1972(Apr), Vol. 176(4030), 68-71.—Observed the behav- 
ioral effects of early malnutrition and early environ- 
mental isolation in male rats. Dietary and environmental 
manipulations occurred during the Ist 7 wk. of life, after 
which followed a 10-wk recovery period. It was found 
that the behavioral effects of early malnutrition were 
exaggerated by the environmental isolation, and were 
completely eliminated in most cases by supplying 
“additional stimulation” early in life, 2 theoretical 
mechanisms are proposed to explain these findings. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10918. Mac James C. & Rabinovitch, M. Sam. 
(National Technical Inst. for the Deaf, Rochester, N.Y.) 
Early auditory deprivation and exploratory . 
Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 17- 
20.—Studied exploratory behavior in 9 male genetically 
standardized dn/dn (deaf) and 9 male dn/+ (hearing) 
strain mice. At 2 mo. of age, deaf and hearing Ss, raised 
in an enriched environment, showed no difference in 
their pattern of exploratory behavior. However, when 
tested at maturity, Ss showed different patterns of 
behavior. Results are viewed as consistent with D. 
Shultz's (see PA, Vol. 40: 1249) sensoristatic theory. It is 
suggested that deaf mice use their intact senses in a 
unique way to obtain information and stimulation from 
the environment. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10919. Ough, Bruce R., Beatty, William W., & Khalili, 
Jamshid. (North Dakota State U.) Effects of isolated 
and enriched rearing on response inhibition. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 293-294.—As- 
signed 20 21-day-old albino rats to either an enriched 
environment or to social isolation, At 70 days of age, 
socially enriched Ss exhibited lower response rates and 
higher efficiency scores on a DRL-20 task than isolated 
littermates, A 2nd experiment showed that differential 
rearing did not alter response rates for food reward on 
CRF. Findings support the hypothesis that early social 
isolation impairs the capacity to inhibit irrelevant 
uro emet кмк 

. oward V. (Trinity Coll, Dublin, 
pic Effects of tradi rp ri ur on 
open-field activity and Hebb-Williams problem solv- 
ing in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 163-168.— Conducted 
an experiment with 24 male and 24 female Carworth 
Europe Tats to test the effects of sex, preweaning 
experience (enrichment vs. restriction), postweaning 
experience (enrichment vs. restriction), and test order 
on: (a) activity and defecation in the open field; and 
Hebb-Williams maze test errors (see PA, Vol. 20:2683). 
Postweaning restriction increased both activity and error 
scores, while preweaning restriction increased activity 
but had no effect on error scores. There was no 
correlation between scores on the 2 variables when the 
enriched and restricted postweaning-Ss were considered 
separately. It is concluded that errors in the maze are not 
the result of exploration, but that the test scores are more 
likely to be a valid measure of problem-solving ability. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10921. Stratton, James W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Response contingencies in the following behavior 
of imprinted ducklings. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6701. 

10922. Williams, John T. (U. South Carolina) De- 
velopmental age and the critical period for imprin- 
ting. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 167- 
168.—Notes that developmental age is widely accepted 
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as a more sensitive base line than posthatch age for the 
determination of the critical period for imprinting, G. 
Gottlieb's (see PA, Vol. 36:4EC22G) original data upon 
which this hypothesis is based were reexamined and 
found to have been analyzed in a meaningless way. 
There seems to be no objective data supporting the idea 
that developmental age provides a more sensitive base 
line.—Journal abstract. 

10923. West, Gerald L. & Reid, Larry D. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center) Extinction after water and 
intracranial reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(May), Vol. 27(3), 137-139.—Compared 3 groups of 4 
male albino rats during extinction of a tube-contact 
response for intracranial reinforcement (ICR) and for 
water reinforcement (WR). | ICR group (ICR-D) 
showed a 12-hr performance decrement and the other 
group (ICR-N) showed no decrement in a runway 
situation. In general, there were no differences between 
the 3 groups during extinction after various delays 
between a 2-min preextinction base and extinction, 
except that on 1 of 3 extinction criteria, WR $s 
extinguished more rapidly than the ICR Ss. Results 
provide evidence to contradict J. Deutsch and р. 
Deutsch's (see PA, Vol. 41:3980) drive decay theory of 
ICR and provided support for theories that assume that 
ICR mimics conventional reinforcement. It is concluded 
that Deutsch’s theory is an overgeneralization and does 
not apply to all Ss working for brain stimulation, 
—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


10924. Lee, C. T. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New York) 
== tof nest-bullding behavior Іп in val 

mice. Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Jul), ale 
87(1), 13-21.—Observed the nesting behavior of at a 
and 68 female A/J, BALB/cJ, C3HeB/FeJ, СУВЫ, 
DBA/2J, and SJL/J 4-8 wk. old mice. In the majority 
cases, there were no within-strain sex dire i 
started building nests as early as 4 wk. of аре. od hr 
a positive correlation between cotton sone ge BT 
age: as Ss grew older, they used more cotton. ' s M 
consistent patterns of strain differences Ш ЕШШ 
consumption and nest construction. The pe JLI, 
rank order of cotton consumption was BALB/c); ^on 
A/J, CS7BL/6J, C3HeB/FeJ, and DBA/2J. m Pte 
influence of the quantitative aspect was suppor у 63, 
observed broad sense heritability which was ~ 
Available data indicate a general negati 
between the rank order of cottoni ш 
thyroid activity. Strain differences іп wl- 
mae noted: CSTBL/6I Ss tended to сои а, 
shaped nests; SJL&J bowl-shaped nests 2 ides; an 
toms; BALB/cJ nests with tops, bottoms, 23 HeB/Fel Ss 
A/J and РВА/2] various kinds of nests. СЗН 
tended to leave the cotton on the floor WE" iy as 
manipulation. Strain росах cg ie д 
wk. of age. (16 ref.)—Journal sum 4 mi 

10925 Petr, Hebert L. (Johns Нор u- S 
functions of cues associated with гел (i acts 
and nonreinforcement in rats. D 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12- BY. iko, 0s" 

10926. Wiltschko, Wolfgang & Wiltsc Ө. Magnetic 
(U. Frankfurt, Inst. of Zoology, W. Ger! 19 
compass of European robins. Science, b 
176(4030), 62-64.—Studied the influence 


agno 
п robins 
fields on the migratory patterns of 27 Europea! 
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(Erithacus rubecula). Ss derived their north direction 
from interpreting the inclination of the axial direction of 
the magnetic field lines in space, and took the direction 
on the magnetic north-south axis for “north” where field 
lines and gravity vector form the smaller angle—Journal 
abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


з 10927. Archer, John. (О. Sussex, School of Biological 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Sex differences in emo- 
tional behaviour: A reply to Gray and Buffery. Acta 
Psychologica, 1971(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 415-429.—Presents 
a number of specific criticisms of J. Gray's (see PA, Vol. 
47:2351) theory that female rodents are more fearful 
than males: (a) measures from the tests cited are not 
related in a way which is adequately described by a 
unitary concept, (b) sex differences in "fear" measured 
by these tests are not controlled by the same set of 
hormonal factors in each case, and (c) sex differences in 
open field measures are more variable than suggested. 
Alternative explanations of sex differences in avoidance 
conditioning, corticosterone levels, and responses to 
crowding are discussed. General criticisms are made of 
the inferences of J. Gray, and J, Gray and A. Buffery 
(see PA, Vol. 47:6332) concerning the adaptive signif- 
icance of sex differences, particularly with regard to 
“fearfulness.” (71 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10928. Bracco, Howard F. & Miller, Loren L. 
(Waverly Mental Health Center, Louisville, Ky.) Effects 
of varying shock intensities on pain-elicited ag- 
gression in the domestic fowl. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 719-723—Administered 
wing shock (0-8.5 ma.) to 7 pairs of Plymouth Rock 
hens. Results indicate that shock generally reduced the 
incidence of fighting behavior. This finding contradicts 
the pain-elicited aggression hypothesis. The painful 
stimulation may have become associated with defeat in 
the pecking-order struggle or resulted in behavior which 
competed with fighting—Journal abstract. " 

10929. Costanzo, Dominic J. & Driver, M. (Muskin- 
gum Coll) Exogenous control of home water pref- 
erence in the silver shiner. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 11-12.—Describes 2 experiments 
with approximately 95 silver shiner fish. Ss were 
captured and preference tested in a Y-maze, with water 
taken from their place of capture (home) vs. water taken 
from another part of the stream. Ss tested with freshly 
Bathered water shortly after capture preferred the arms 
of the maze containing home water. Although Ss held in 
the laboratory for a long period of time and tested with 
freshly gathered water failed to show any preference, 
they did demonstrate a home-water preference when 
tested with water preserved by freezing which had been 
gathered at the time of capture.—Journal abstract. 

10930. Dutch, J. & Brown, L. B. (Victoria U» 
Wellington, New Zealand) Visual stimulus complexity 
and approach behavior in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 162-163.—3 experiments exam 
ined the relationship between visual stimuli and ap- 
proach behavior in rats. Exp. 1 tested complexity 
Preference in 75 naive male Sprague-Dawley tate 
100-120 days old, while Exp. II repeated Exp. I with 50 
Ss 60-80 days old. Exp. III tested 15 Ss over 5 trials, 1 on 
each of 5 successive days. Results indicate that rats have 
àn optimum preference level for stimulus complexity, 
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which can be shifted by repeated stimulus presentation. 
mice abstract. 

1. Egan, Owen; Royce, J. R., & Poley, Wayne. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Evidence tor a 
territorial marking factor of mouse emotionality. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 272-274. 
—Tested the interpretation of an invariant factor of 
mouse emotionality as territorial marking, 90 mice from 
2 emotionally divergent strains, SJL/J and SWR/J, were 
placed in separate cages at 33 days old, and at 60 days 
were run through a battery of tests consisting of 19 
measures of emotionality. Scores were factor analyzed by 
alpha factoring, followed by varimax and then promax 
rotations. Factor scores were computed for all Ss on 
territorial marking and correlated with scores on 9 tests 
of dominance and aggressiveness. Interpretation of 
territorial marking was borne out by correlations with 
social measures. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10932. Feigley, David A., Parsons, Patricia J., Ham- 
ilton, Leonard W., & Spear, Norman E. (Rutgers State 
U.) Development of habituation to novel environ- 
ments in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol.79(3), 443-452.—Studied 
habituation of investigatory head poking in 15, 25, and 
84-174 day old Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Rate of 
habituation was inversely related to age, and this 
relationship was unaffected by the introduction of 
response-contingent novel illumination. These data are 
in accord with other evidence for the course of 
development of a cholinergic inhibitory mechanism. 
—Journal abstract. 

10933. Frank, Lawrence H. & Meyer, Merle E. 

estern Washington State Coll.) Activity as a function 
of salinity in two species of Intertidal crab, Hemi- 
grapsus oregonensis and Pene nudus. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 169-170. 
—Compared the activity e 3 Шеш рн кееш» 
and 32 Hemigrapsus nudus over a 4-min exposure 10 
each of 4 salinity conditions 0.0, 33.3, 66.6, and 100.0% 
seawater). Activity increase with decreases in envi- 
ronmental salinity for both species. Differences between 
sex of S and species of S were nonsignificant, Results 
suggest that increased salinity discrepancy was aversive, 
that subsequent activity due to salinity variance may be 
part of an avoidance response, and that both species 
utilize the same behavioral response to salinity dis- 

ancy.—Journal abstract. 
се O954. Gallup, Gordon G., Montevecchi, William A., & 
(Tulane "a ста орото 
of mirror-image stimulation in the lomestic chick- 
en. Psychological Record, 1972($рг), Vol. 22(2), 193- 
ва. Studied. mirror-image stimulation in 3 experiments 
with 12 White Leghorn and 156 Production Red 


chickens. Brief exposure to a mirror was an effective 
means of inducing baby chicks to ambulate down a 
simple straight alley. Visual access to a mirror was more 
effective than a conspecific for eliciting attack responses 
and suppressing distress calls in an unfamiliar situation. 
Results suggest that mirror-image stimulation may 
represent а supernormal social stimulus for some 
animals.—Journal abstract. 

10935. Gammon, William D., Singer, Jay J., & 
Michels, Kenneth M. (Florida Atlantic U.) Visua 
exploratory behavior in the squirrel monkey (Saimir 
sciureus). Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol 
34(3), 715-718.—Tested 3 male squirrel monkeys fo 
visual preferences for another monkey, a toy snake, or a 
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mpty cage. The sight of another monkey was preferred 
о either of the other stimuli. The response showed little 
abituation but underwent fairly rapid extinction. 
—Journal abstract. 

10936. Hoffman, Howard S. (Bryn Mawr Coll) 
Performance disruption by startle-eliciting acoustic 
stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 
233-235, — Trained 6 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats to 
press a lever on a variable interval schedule of food 
reinforcement. When response rates were stable, a 
response-independent startle-eliciting acoustic stimulus 
was presented at intervals of approximately 6 min., and 
its disruptive effects assessed. Stimulus presentations 
yielded large decrements in response rate that persisted 
for several minutes. Over days, the decrements lessened, 
but even after 6 days of testing, startle stimuli continued 
to disrupt responding. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10937. Hutzell, Robert R. & Knutson, John F. (U. 
Iowa) A comparison of shock-elicited fighting and 
shock-elicited biting in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 477-480.—Compared the influence 
of sex and rearing conditions on 2 measures of shock- 
elicited aggression in rats. 30 male and 30 female hooded 
rats served as Ss. Results indicate that shock-elicited 
fighting and shock-elicited biting are differentially 
affected by rearing in isolation and by the sex of the 
animals.—Journal abstract. 

10938. Jennings, Wilmar A. (Howard U.) Total 
home-cage activity as a function of the estrous 
cycle and wheel running in the rat. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 164-165.— Describes an 
experiment with 4 Long-Evans and 6 Sprague-Dawley 
albino female adult rats in which activity was time- 
sampled and examined with reference to 3 variables: the 
estrous cycle, access to running wheels, and individual 
differences in exploratory behavior. Total activity 
paralleled exploratory behavior as the latter fluctuated 
with the estrous cycle. When behaviors were averaged 
over days, running did not affect total activity. Impli- 
cations for a regulation of total activity are discussed. 
bo abstract. 

39. Morgret, Morris K. & Dengerink, Harold A. 
(Washington State U.) The squeal as an indicator of 
aggression In mice. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1972(May), Vol. 4(3), 138-140.—Ob- 
served fighting behavior of 15 pairs of male Swiss 
Webster white mice while automatic recording equip- 
ment counted the squeals. A strong positive relationship 
was found between the squeals and other measures of 
fighting. Results are discussed in terms of validity of 
squeals as a measure of aggression and usefulness of the 
squeal measure. This measure provides, the Possibility of 
continuous monitoring of fighting behavior, elimination 
of O effects, less handling of Ss, and use of a home cage 
type of environment. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10940. Senini, Adriano. (Catholic U, of Milan, Inst. of 
Psychology, Italy) Il confinamento nello "starting- 
box" come fattore di frustrazione. [Confinement in 
the starting box as a factor in frustration.] Archivio di 

Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
32(3), 205-217.—Frustration shows a curvilinear rather 
than linear relationship to learning, allowing the estab- 
lishment of a point of identification between Tesponse 
Yu ION tan ps L'Abate. 
У l. Suomi, Stephen J. & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Primate Lab. Depressive Behavior ie 
young monkeys subjected to vertical chamber 
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confinement. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 11-18.—Confined 4 
young male rhesus monkeys in vertical chambers for 6 
wk. Ss’ subsequent behavior over a 9-mo period in botha 
home-cage and playroom situation was compared with 
that of 4 controls housed individually or in pairs, In 
comparison to both control groups, chambered Ss 
exhibited excessive amounts of self-clasp and huddle 
behavior, abnormally low levels of locomotion and 
exploration, and an absence of social interaction with 
other monkeys. Implications for production and study of 
depressive behavior in monkeys are discussed. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10942. Taylor, George T. (U. New Mexico) The 
incentive value of complexity. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 143-144.—Using a free-selection 
procedure, 24 hungry female Sprague-Dawley hooded 
rats were given a choice in a double alley between food 
and a goal area containing objects of differing com- 
plexities. This setting provided the Ss an alternative 
response, i.e., to choose the food alley, but instead they 
frequently chose the complexity alley. This frequency 
increased when the complexity of the stimuli was high 
and decreased with a corresponding decrease in com- 
plexity, implicating the value of the latter as a positive 
incentive.—Journal abstract. 

10943. Taylor, Leslie R. & Costanzo, Dominic J. 
(Muskingum Coll) Preferences of fish for home 
waters. Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
87(1), 3-12.—Investigated the preference behavior of fish 
for home vs. novel waters in 2 experiments. Exp. 1 with 
36 goldfish and 35 silver shiners confirmed the findings 
of field studies: Ss showed an ability to detect water from 
the home or parent stream and orient toward it. After i 
period of deprivation, however, goldfish reversed pref 
erence from home to novel and the shiners displayed d 
preference. In Exp. IL, adult goldfish (n = 15) am 
shiners (n = 8) demonstrated a preference for hot) 
water, but channel catfish (n = 20) and shiner (п = d 
fry displayed no preference. It is concluded that som 
minimum amount of time must be spent in contact Wi s 
the home areas before a preference can be demonstra! 
ed.—Author abstract. ; for 

10944. Thinus, Cathérine. (National Center i 
Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology & Р УР, "A 
physiology, Marseille, France) Introduction á l'ana He 
de l'information spatiale dans la condullo a 
déplacements chez les mammiferes: Il. mee i 
tation et résultats. [Introduction to the ana md 
spatial information in the management of displann Ben 
in animals: П. Experimentation and results. Са indies 
Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 13(2), 121-145.— Presents “m ting 
of hamster behavior in structured fields, concen an 
on 2 aspects: S behavior regarding (а) inet А 
external partitions, and (b) place of теїеген ө of 
common variable was the attempts of Ss to gros 6 SS, 
partitions. The 2 Ist experiments with 36 an shaped 
respectively, show that results obtained in sque ness 
devices may be summarized as tollane” shes 
of Ss of like species, even of different sex, 19 ere 
which does ibm attempts to climb the Ww n 


inaccessible; and (c) lesser interest w: 


се 1 ared 10 
partitions which could be gotten round, as comp’ 
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those isolating the S from the neighboring space 
(manifestation of behavior connected with deviation). 
Another series of experiments was also carried out in 
which the partition devices had curved limits. The 2 Ist 
experiments point up the differentiation which appears 
in the Ss’ behavior toward convex and concave parti- 
tions.—English summary. 

10945. Tortora, Daniel F. & Borchelt, Peter L. 
(Michigan State U.) The effect of escape responses 
on immobility in bobwhite quail (Colinus virgin- 
lanus). Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 
129-130.— Tested 7 female and 8 male 3-yr-old bobwhite 
quail for the immobility response to manual restraint, Ss 
were more susceptible to immobility and remained 
immobile longer under conditions which elicited escape 
responses prior to immobility than under a condition 
which prevented escape responses. Results, discussed in 
terms of a defensive-distance model, suggest a rela- 
tionship between immobility and other responses to 
predators, e.g., escape.—Journal abstract. 

10946. Ulm, Ronald R. (U. Delaware) An assess- 
ment of the effects of situational and specific fear 
stimuli on general activity. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6703. 

10947. Wong, Paul T. & Amsel, Abram. (U. Texas) 
The effect of food deprivation and imprinting on the 
behavior of young domestic chicks. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 169-170.—To test hy- 
potheses relating persistence to the kinds of approach 
responses observed in studies on imprinting, the effect of 
food deprivation on runway performance was studied in 
2 experiments using 16 Cornish X White Rock chicks as 
Ss. Considering both experiments, about 80% of the 
deprived Ss emitted pecking-feeding responses and ran 
vigorously in a runway for food, while none of the ad lib 
controls did. This finding was taken as evidence of a 
well-developed food incentive system in chicks in their 
2nd wk. of ontogeny.—Journal. abstract. 


LEARNING 


10948. Chen, Chia-Shong & Mohay, Heather. (Mo- 
nash U., Victoria, A The behaviour of the 
albino and the hooded rats in a temporal circular 
Dice. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13, 
-l4—Trained 5 albino and 5 hooded rats with 
guidance in a temporal circular maze. Results show no 
apparent differences between the 2 types of rats in the 
rate of acquiring a given task and in ability to attain 
More advanced tasks. Under the procedure used, а 
majority of Ss were unable to master tasks beyond a 
turn task; however, there was evidence that some Ss 
RE able to master tasks up to 5 or even 6 turns. The 
«ittibution of times taken to complete correct. trials 
"g8est that Ss’ performance did not depend on tempor: 
'Scrimination.—Journal abstract. 7 i 
0949. Davenport, John W., et al. (U. Wisconsin, 
Брода, Primate Research Center) Computerized 
pimal intelligence testing. Behavior Research Methods 
( "Mrumentation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 67-70.—Details 
au functioning and advantages of an extensively- js 
"пе computer controlled system (PDP-8/I wit 
ee T interface) for assessing animal performance in 
те 118 tasks. It is suggested that the system’s utility in 
m; na Tetardation projects on hypothyroidism an! 
opo trition make it valuable im conventional free- 
Perant or discrete-trial learning studies.—P- McLean. 


EO EN 
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10950. Douglas, Robert J., Mitchell, Denis, & Kentala, 
David. (U. Washington) Spontaneous alternation as a 
function of maze configuration. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 285-286.—Examined the tendency 
of 12 adult hooded rats to alternate spontaneously, usin 
mazes of different shapes. A typical 86.1% rate ol 
alternation occurred in the T maze, but the rate of 55.6% 
found in a maze with choice alleys side by side did not 
exceed chance, It is suggested that the crucial factor in 
Spon ous alternation was spatial distinctiveness in the 
choice alleys and that alternation was not simply a 
matter of a choice between 2 alleys. The side-by-side 
maze configuration could be profitably emy loyed as an 
alternative to the T maze in learning studies in which 
spatial cues and/or alternation tendencies are con- 
founding factors which bias learning speed or group 
differences when 1 group differs from the other in either 
factor above.—Journal abstract. 

10951. Fischer, Gloria J. (Washington State U.) 
Maximizing and role of correction method in prob- 
ability learning In chicks. Journal о, Wi Srt & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jul), ol. 1), 49- 
53.—Results of 3 experiments with a total of 41 White 
Leghorn chicks show that Ss were able to maximize on 
both 70:30 visual and spatial probability tasks. This 
contradicts М, E. Bitterman's view that avian species 
match on visual Probability. Jeania, whereas mam- 
malian species maximize. The method of unlimited 
correction attenuated the rate of maximizing by chicks 
on a 70:30 spatial 2-key operant task; limited or 
discrete-trial correction did not attenuate maximizing оп 
the same task. Unlimited correction did not attenuate 
maximizing on a 70:30 spatial, T-maze task, It is 
concluded that correction attenuates maximizing by 
reducing trial discreteness, which, in turn, may interfere 
with accuracy in estimating event probabilities. Journal 


bstract. 
2500952. Gardner, R. Allen & Gamboni, William R. (U. 


Nevada) Antl responses In a linear maze. 
л А ‘Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 277-278. 
—Previous studies by A. ИО, (see PA, Vol. 21:3469) 
and A. Gladstone (see PA, \ 88) f. ] 
sequence of correct left or right choices in a 4-unit maze 
was homogeneous, IM ne the gue yard ok 
Unit 1, with a decreasing gradien 
Unit 4. J. Carpenter (see PA, Vol. 57:4927) found that 
when all choices were homogeneous except for the 4th 
unit, the greatest number of errors occured on Unit 3, 
with a backward decreasing gradient to Unit 1. The 
present single ех riment with 28 male albino rats 
replicated both oft these findings.—Journal abstract. 
10953. Connie; Сору Dennis, & Woolam, 
Dennis. (Texas Technol cal U.) Social facilitation 
effects on runway maze behavior in mice. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol, 253), 171-173. 
—Compared runway and maze acquisition and extinc- 
tion performance ‘of solitary, mirror-coaction, and 
audience groups of 36 male albino mice in an attempt to 
test Zajonc's theory of social facilitation. In each 
situation, 1 of the cons ific groups performed in a 
manner similar to the so! itary group. The audience and 
lowly than the mirror group in 


i ups ran more 5! 
(ур the mirror and solitary groups ran faster 
than the audience group in the runway. Findings fail to 
support predictions made from Zajonc’s theory. Appar- 
ently nonallelomimetic mammalian species do not 
respond to social facilitation in the same way that 
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nonallelomimetic insects (cockroaches) do. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. ^ 

10954. Hicks, Robert E. & Dachowski, Lawrence. (U. 
Texas) Relative speed decrement following a change 
in runway inclination as a function of amount of 
prior training. Journal of General Psychology, 1972(Tul), 
Vol. 87(1), 69—76.—Gave 40 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats 4 trials/day in an experiment in which tilt of 
the runway during training (up 7° and level) was varied 
factorially to number of training trials (12 and 48) 
preceding a change in tilt. 20 controls were run 52 trials 
with the tilt fixed up 7° or level. The relative response 
decrement (RRD), (mean speed on last training day- 
mean speed on test day)/mean speed on last training 
day, was found to be significantly larger for the changed 
than for the unchanged groups after 48 but not 12 trials. 
The RRD of groups changed after 48 trials was 
significantly larger than that of groups changed after 
12.—Journal summary. 

10955. Hunter, Maxwell W. (U. Massachusetts) 
Analyses of response latency and hypothesis be- 
havior for learning set performance obtained from 
the bluejay (Cyanocitta cristata) using two and three 
dimensional stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7342. 

10956. Kamil, Alan C. & Sacks, Robert A. (U. 
Massachusetts) Three-configuration matching- 
to-sample in the pigeon. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 483- 
488.—Trained 4 male Carneaux pigeons on a zero-delay 
matching-to-sample роне in Exp. I, during which 
only 3 of 4 possible stimulus configurations were 
presented, Subsequently, all Ss were exposed to all 4 
configurations as a transfer test, resulting in a high 
degree of negative transfer from the 3 training config- 
urations. Results of Exp. II indicate that 3-configuration 
training of an additional 6 Ss produced differential 
position-preference effects. During the transfer, re- 
sponding after 1 sample stimulus was apparently based 
on position, while responding after the other was based 
on color.—Journal abstract. 

10957. O'Connell, R. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll) Delayed alternation in rats with position 
preferences. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
22(3), 137-139.—Conducted 2 tests of spontaneous 
alternation of 40 and 54 Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
with relatively strong and weak Position preferences with 
ITIs of 1, 30, and 60 min. Differences were not found 
between the preference groups in frequency of alter- 
nation at different ITIs. Strong-preference Ss had shorter 
Trial 1 choice latencies and weak-preference Ss were. 
more likely on Trial 2 to make an initial body entry of 
the previously chosen arm before alternating. Alter- 
nation was sometimes lowest with 30-min ITI. (16 
е 

1 i onnell, R. (San Fernando Valley Stat 
Coll.) Spontaneous alternation as i iM 5 
havior. Psychonomic Science, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 22(3) 
135-136.—Conducted an experiment to determine 
whether spontaneous alternation would be affected if its 
investigative component were varied by Changing the 

visual availability of the outcomes. 32 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats were tested in a Y-maze with either 
clear or opaque swinging doors separating the goal arms 
from the choice point. This variation in visual access to 
the arms did not significantly affect alternation. Choice 


on Trial 2 was slower with opaque doors —Journal 
abstract, 
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10959. Senini, Adriano & Ferrari, Paolo. (Catholic U., 
Inst. of Psychology, Milan, Italy) Analisi sperimentale 
degli effetti di reminiscenza dopo l'interruzione di 
una pratica massiva. [Experimental analysis of remi- 
niscence effects after interruption of massed practice] 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1970 
(Nov), Vol. 31(6), 544—559.—4 groups of albino rats were 
trained in CRF with 2 interruptions during sessions. Ап 
observable level of reminiscence was found in '/, of the 
experimental groups supporting a theoretical analysis of 
frustrative effects on interruption according to Amsel's 
r; T, views. (French, English, & German summaries) (15 
ret) —L. L'Abate. 

10960. Shettleworth, Sara J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) The role of conditioned and reinforced 
stimuli in the development of drinking behavior by 
domestic chicks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6698-6699. 

10961. Williams, John T. & Albiniak, Bernard A. (U. 
South Carolina) Probability learning in a crocodillan. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 165-166. 
— Gave 6 spectacled caimans a spatial probability 
learning task in a T maze with shock escape for 
reinforcement. Overall performance, generally inter- 
mediate between matching and maximizing, was very 
much like that typically reported for rats. There was а 
tendency for minority side responses to come on trials 
following minority side reinforcement. Thus, deviations 
from maximizing were of a nonrandom nature.—Journal 
abstract. 


Conditioning 


10962. Auge, Robert J. (Arizona State U.) Differ- 
ential control of responding following beak Injury. 
Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 217220 E 
male Silver King pigeon that had Шш а 
pecking a response key subsequently exhibite s 
aversion to continuous key pecking even though л 4 
10% of free feeding weight and its beak was Eos 
When placed in the chamber, it would peck the key K " 
but would not respond again for 1.5-hr sessions. A 
pecking was then shaped using a procedure consistie » 
removing the S after | reinforced key p sth 
operation was continued for 7 “in/out” trials. Ont hime 
trial S continued responding with an interresponst on 
of less than 30 sec. The schedule was then. fade satel 
terminal value. Results suggest that stimuli par 
with the beginning of the session controlled the ер 
key peck, whereas those occurring during the кыт 
were paired with injury and inhibited con 
responding.—Journal abstract. : ў 

10963. Barrett, James Е. (Pennsylvania State ТЫ 
Aversive contingencies in the behavioral сот 
imprinted ducklings. Dissertation Abstracts 


tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6668. operant 
10964. Beach, F. A. & Pepper, К. "qrursiops 
responding in the bottlenose dolphin Anaya of 


truncatus). Journal of the Experimental im 
Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2). 159-160 ИО " 
Occurrence and stabilization of operant s success 
tame female bottlenose dolphin, 4—5 уг. old, by 


5 how 
fully training S to feed by paddle pressing. Results sable 


же" аг: 

response rates under investigative schedules ойнот 

to those of conventional animals in operan 

ing. Б гах. Nova 
* 10965. Brimer, C. J. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
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Scotia, Canada) Attention and conditioned suppres- 
sion. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 131— 
132.—Theorized that an animal ceases to attend and 
respond to operant cues in the presence of an aversive 
stimulus. 13 adult male hooded rats were Ist trained to 
inhibit responding during a timeout (TO) period that was 
preceded by a light signal. In subsequent standard CER 
training, a noise CS was paired with electric shock. When 
experimental Ss were tested with the light/noise com- 
pound, their response rate during TO was not different 
from that of control Ss who had had no TO experience. 
Results are interpreted in terms of the suggestion that 
animals fail to attend to appetitive cues during condi- 
tioned suppression.—Journal abstract. 

10966. Catania, A. Charles. (New York U.) Con- 
current performances: Synthesizing rate constan- 
cies by manipulating contingencies for a single 
response. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 139-145.—Duplicated, 
ona single key, the temporal pattern of Ist-key pecking 
generated in A. C. Catania’s earlier experiments (see PA, 
Vol. 36:4EL35C; Vol. 37:765) using 2 keys: components 
of continuous key availability were alternated with those 
of interrupted key availability. Approximately constant 
overall rates of responding of 4 adult male White 
Carneaux pigeons experienced in key pecking were 
observed with a single-key equivalent of a changeover 
delay scheduled after interruptions and with manipu- 
lations of the on-off durations of the interruption cycle. 
Rate constancies in the original concurrent situation 
presumably depended on analogous contingencies that 
operated upon the concurrent responses, rather than on 
any constant reserve of responses.—Journal abstract. 

10967. Del Russo, Jon. (George Washington U.) 
Observational learning in hooded rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 37-38.—Investigated the 
effect of reinforced and nonreinforced observation on 
the learning of a leverpressing response by 3 groups of 16 
Long-Evans hooded rats. Group 1 observed a lever- 
pressing response while receiving food contingent on the 
model rat's responses, Group 2 observed the response 
Without receiving food, and Group 3 (controls) did not 
Observe the model's performance. Ss were subsequently 
tested in an operant conditioning situation. Group 1 
proved significantly superior to Groups 2 and 3 in time 
to acquisition of the observed response (p < .004). The 

ifference between Group 2 and the control group was 
not significant. Results are interpreted in terms of O. 

ower’s 2-factor theory.—Journal abstract. 

L 10968. Fedorov, V. K. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
*ningrad, USSR) О sootnoshenii korotkoi | dlitel'noi 
Pamyati V protsesse obuchenlya и krys. [The rela- 
тлар of short- and long-term memory in the learning 
ign in rats.] Zhurnal Vysshet Мегупої Deyatel’nosti, 
a (Jan), Vol. 21(1), 42-46.—Studied the learning 
е involved in the formation of simple and 
ЕМ complex CRs using rats as Ss, іп order to 
e mH those elements of short- and long-term 
conclus, which are the basis for any true CR. It is 
experi td that, in addition to the number of pairings or 
speed Mental sessions usually employed to index the 
the n of formation of a CR, it is necessary to calculate 
к or Pression coefficients defining the magnitudes of the 
ет aay long-term retention of the trace processes in 
can be ous system. It is shown that only 1 relationship 
бл, med to exist between the indices utilized in 
'Y—the more a reflex is retained from experiment 
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to experiment, the more quickly its final stabilization will 
occur. The fact that a demonstrable connection between 
short- and long-term memory is absent confirms the view 
that at their bases different biological processes are 
involved. (English summary)—4. D. London. 

10969. Hake, D. F. & Campbell, R. L. (Anna State 
Hosp. Behavior Research Lab., Ill) Characteristics 
and response-displacement effects of shock-gen- 
erated responding during negative reinforcement 
procedures: Pre-shock responding and post-shock 
aggressive responding. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 303- 
323.—Reinforced bar-pressing (Exp. I) or key-pressing 
(Exp. П and III) responses of 12 squirrel monkeys 
according to a fixed-interval (FI) schedule of negative 
reinforcement: the Ist response after an FI terminated 
regularly spaced shocks for a fixed time designated as the 
reinforcement period. During extinction, shocks con- 
tinued during the reinforcement period. 2 types of 
responding were indicated by: (a) level of responding 
maintained during extinction relative to conditions 
without shock, (b) stability of 2 between-shock response 
patterns across reinforcement and extinction conditions, 
and (c) development of these 2 between-shock patterns 
without a history of reinforcement. Ss developed a 
preshock or postshock response pattern when only the 
bar was available. When both a bite tube and recessed 
key were provided, the postshock pattern was observed 
in tube biting and the preshock pattern in key pressing. 
Removal of the bite tube produced postshock key 
responding similar to that observed when only the bar 
was available. Displacement of postshock, aggression- 
motivated responding confirmed the confounding effect 
of shock-generated responding in negative reinforcement 
procedures and suggests that use of concurrent response 
alternatives would reduce such confounding. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10970. James, James P. (Ft. Hays Kansas State Coll.) 
Acquisition, extinction, and spontaneous recovery 
of conditioned suppression of licking. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 156-158.—Describes а 
conditioning procedure yielding a trial-by-trial measure 
of the suppression of ongoing licking behavior in 25 
naive male Sprague-Dawley rats. In 1 group (n = 9), 
forward pairings of CS with shock produced rapid 
acquisition, slow extinction, and nearly complete spon- 
taneous recovery following a 30-day rest period. In a 2nd 
group (n = 8), initial backward pairings (shock-CS) 
produced supernormal suppression ratios. During CS- 
alone trials, supernormal performance was shown by 
both the backward group and a third group (n = 8), 
which received initial free-shock trials.—Journal abstract. 

10971. Kamil, Alan C. & Sacks, Robert A. (U. 
Massachusetts) The Lehigh Valley INTERACT: An 
operant research computer system for the noncom- 
puter jockey. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 64-66.—Discussed the 
advantages and disadvantages of INTERACT, a control 
and data-collection device. Its chief advantages are its 
simplicity, use of a quickly-learned language (ACT), and 
straightforward interfacing with operant chambers. Its 
flexibility is demonstrated in 3 brief descriptions of its 
experimental application. Recommendations are made 
for prospective purchasers.—B. McLean. 

10972. Levinthal, Charles F. (U. Michigan) The 
CS-US interval function in Pavlovian conditioning: 
An orienting response interpretation. Dissertation 
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Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6683. 

10973. Loop, Michael S. & Berkley, Mark A. (Florida 
State U.) Conditioned suppression as a psycho- 
physical technique for the cat. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1972(May), Vol. 4(3), 121— 
124.—Describes in detail a modified conditioned sup- 
pression paradigm coupled with a new training appa- 
ratus used in gathering several types of sensory data in 4 
adult cats. Results indicate that the method excelled in 
expediting training, data collection, and reliability and 
was successfully used with a variety of subtle stimulus 
changes.—Journal abstract. 

10974. Lynch, Wesley C. (U. New Mexico) Stimulus 
selection: Relative effects of pretraining and tem- 
poral compound training. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6686-6687. 

10975. McHose, James H. & Tauber, Lynn. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Changes in delay of reinforcement in 
simple instrumental conditioning. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 291-292.—32 food-deprived 
male Holtzman albino rats received 30 preshift and 48 
postshift trials in a runway apparatus. The design of the 
experiment was a 2X2 factorial manipulation of 
preshift and. postshift delay of reinforcement. Results 
indicate that increases in reward delay resulted in 
depression effects, while decreases in reward delay 
produced no contrast (elation) effects—Journal abstract. 

10976. Mikulka, P., Kendall, P., Constantine, J., & 
Porterfield, L. (Old Dominion U.) The effect of 
Pavlovian CS+ and CS- on exploratory behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 308-310. 
—Examined the effects of Pavlovian conditioned fear 
(CS+) and safety (CS-) stimuli on open-field behavior 

in 24 male albino rats. Presence of the CS+ reduced 
exploration and increased freezing time and amount of 
defecation, while the CS- increased exploratory activity 
and reduced signs of fear. A nonshocked group was used 
to assess the general effects of preshock on subsequent 
exploration. In general, shock exposure prior to testing 
reduced exploration.—Journal abstract. 

10977. Mitchell, Daniel S. (U. Iowa) Effects of 
intertrial interval on the acquisition, postasymptotic 
maintenance, extinction, and spontaneous 
of the classically conditioned nictitating membrane 
response in the rabbit, Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7348. 

10978. Navarick, Douglas J. & Fantino, Edmund. (U. 
California, San Diego) Interresponse time as a factor 
in choice. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 
4-6.—In an experiment with 4 male White Carneaux 
Pigeons, Ss’ pecks in the presence of 2 concurrently 

available initial-link stimuli produced 1 of 2 (mutually 
exclusive) terminal-link stimuli on equal variable-interval 
schedules. Pecks during terminal-link produced food on 
fixed-interval schedules. In 3 of 4 Ss, probability of a 

: peck increased оп 1 key as a function of the time since 
the last choice response on either key. In the 4th, 
probability of a peck increased with interresponse time 
on whichever key was pecked last (perseveration). Thus, 
Choice responses terminating different interresponse 
times may not be functionally equivalent, or quanti- 
tatively interchangeable, in concurrent schedules.—Jour- 
nal es e 

79. Parker, B. Kent; Barker, Dan L., & Ti 

Jeff. (U. Portland) The differential effects of timeout 
and shock on DRL responding in the CER Paradigm. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 133-135. 
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—Utilized a within-Ss design with 8 naive male hooded 
rats and a DRL 10-sec reinforcement schedule to study 
the effects of timeout (TO) and shock on base-line 
responding. Results indicate that all Ss accelerated 
responding during the pre-TO stimulus and suppressed 
responding during the preshock stimulus. Although the 
findings with shock were consistent with those of 
previous investigations, results with TO were exactly the 
opposite of those obtained in earlier studies with rats, (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10980. Rohrbaugh, Michael; Riccio, David C., & 
Arthur, Alan. (Kent State U.) Paradoxical enhance- 
ment of conditioned suppression. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 125-130.—Studied 
groups of rats which were given Pavlovian pairings of 
tone (CS) and electric shock, followed by 15-sec, 10-min, 
or no exposure to the CS without shock. In a subsequent 
test, Ss in the 15-sec exposure group showed more 
suppression of licking behavior in the presence of the CS 
than other Ss (ie, greater CER than nonexposed 
controls). This “paradoxical enhancement" phenomenon 
suggests that unreinforced presentation of fear stimuli 
(CS without UCS) cannot uncritically be assumed to 
reduce response strength—A. Barclay. у 

10981. Scull, John W. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Experimental evaluation of models of acquired 
persistence and the development of a more general 
model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6698. Л 

10982. Shull, Richard L., Guilkey, Marilyn, & Witty, 
William. (U. North Carolina, Greensboro) Changing 
the response unit from a single peck to a fixed 
number of pecks in fixed-interval schedules. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
172), 193-200.— Studied 2 experienced adult male Silver 
King pigeons and 1 naive White Carneaux pigeon under 
a standard fixed-interval (FI) schedule. With FI held 
constant, the schedule was changed to a 2nd-order 
schedule in which the response unit was the behavior on 
a small fixed-ratio (FR) schedule (Ist a FR 10 and men 
FR 20 schedule). That is, every completion of the if 
schedule produced a .7-sec darkening of the key "E 
reset the response count to 0 for the next ratio. The Sh 
FR completed after the FI schedule elapsed produce 
the .7-sec blackout followed immediately by food. s 
manipulations were performed under 2 diferent 
durations for each $ ranging from 3-12 тш. m 
standard FI schedules produced the typical pause а n 
reinforcement followed by responding at a moderate to А 
until the next reinforcement. Тһе 2nd-order schedul а 
also engendered a pause after reinforcement, m 
responding occurred in bursts separated by brief раш B 
after each blackout. For a particular Fl dopa \ 
postreinforcement pauses increased slightly де q 
number of pecks in the response unit increased Kus 
large differences in the rate and pattern of key semis 
Postreinforcement pause increased with the FI e у 
under all response units. Data confirm that the al Ка 
of time between pausing and responding was ге ави 
independent of the rate and topography of respo 
after the pause.—Journal abstract. —  . . А com- 

10983. Smith, Stanley С. (U. Mississippi) А eire, 
parison of three procedures for automatic mo id 
and key-peck training in the pigeon. Psycho 00 
Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 21 1-216. Comp 
auto-shaping, successive auto-magazine and anis pine 
ing, and simultaneous auto-magazine and auto-s 
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procedures in training 12 White Carneaux pigeons. The 
simultaneous procedure produced the fastest acquisition 
of key-pecking behavior. Variable duration 30-sec and 
150-sec ITIs during simultaneous auto-magazine and 
auto-shaping were compared. The variable duration 
150-sec ITI produced the most rapid key-peck acqui- 
sition. Results are discussed as a method for (a) reducing 
E's time in magazine training and response shaping, and 
(b) standardization which does away with effects from 
individual differences in the art of “hand-shaping.” 
—Journal abstract, 

10984. Tait, Robert W., Black, Manuel; Katz, 
Matylda, & Suboski, Milton D. (U. Iowa) Discrimi- 
native sensory preconditioning. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 26(2), 201-205.— Describes 
an experiment in which 32 male hooded rats received 
either 7, 14, 28, or 56 pairings of a tone with a light and 
an equal number of unpaired tones of a different 
frequency. After then pairing the light with footshock in 
CER training, the ability of each tone to suppress 
drinking was tested. The paired tone yielded significantly 
more suppression than the unpaired tone. Suppression 
was an increasing function of number of presentations 
for the paired tone and a decreasing function for the 
unpaired tone. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

10985. Thompson, Donald M. (Georgetown U., 
Medical School) Transition to a steady state of 
repeated acquisition. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 24(5), 236-238.—Investigated acquisition of the 
learning-to-learn state to amplify knowledge of its 
characteristics. 2 5-yr-old naive male White Carneaux 
pigeons obtained food reinforcement via a 4-response 
chain that required pecking different keys in the presence 
of different colors. Sequence of correct key positions 
changed from session to session. Errors gradually 
decreased across sessions until a constant minimum 
range of variability in error levels was reached (steady 
state). Other characteristics of the transition and steady 
state of repeated acquisition (e.g., within-session rate of 
error reduction) are described.—Journal abstract. 

d 10986. Vieth, Allen & Rilling, Mark. (Michigan State 
a Comparison of time-out and extinction as 
( rminants of behavioral contrast: An analysis of 
учета! effects. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), 
т 1(5), 281-282.— Used a within-S design to compare 
ey of contrast resulting from time-out and extinc- 
е female White Carneaux pigeons were trained to 

урек for 10 sessions оп a multiple variable interval 
2 Emm VI 1-min schedule with alternating red and 
teen K lights. Beginning with the 11th session, '/ the 
on 11 key presentations in each session were preceded by 
авер on the red key and !/ by time-out. Approx- 
lise equal amounts of behavioral contrast appeared 
m" Dn the green following the 2 conditions. However, 
Mem ing was greater during the Ist 30 sec. of the green 

iy n кок when the preceding stimulus was extinction. 

1098 m it was time-out.—Journal abstract. 

U) мег, v hitlow, Jesse W. & Wagner, Allan R. (Yale 
Summe patterning in classical conditioning: 
configu, lon of response tendencies to isolable and 
Gun) V al components. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
ealand т, 27(5), 299-301.—Trained 6 male albino New 
Volvin, tabbits in classical eyelid discrimination in- 
of 2 pegate patterning, i.e., reinforced presentation 
Presentatio le cues, A+ and B+, and nonreinforced 
ise; auon of their compound, AB-. The basis for 


8; 1 H 
criminative responding which was thereby produced 
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was evaluated by additionally reinforcing a !⁄ single cue, 
C+, and testing responding to novel compounds AC 
and BC as well as to AB, A, В, and С. Although there 
was less responding to the nonreinforced compound than 
to any single cues, there was significantly more respond- 
ing to the novel compounds, AC and BC. Results show 
that component response strengths summate to deter- 
mine compound responding, but that there are func- 
tional, configurational components relatively unique to a 
stimulus compound.—Journal abstract. 

10988. Zolman, James F., Chandler, Sharon D., & 
Black, Diane. (U. Kentucky, Medical School) Visual 
discrimination learning of the young chick: Key- 
peck conditioning with heat-light reinforcement. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 181— 
191.—Describes heat-light reinforcement procedures 
developed for key-peck conditioning of 1-day-old chicks. 
24 Vantress X Arbor Acre and 24 White Leghorn chicks 
were randomly assigned to 2 preference conditions in a 
successive discrimination problem: bright yellow as 5+ 
and dim blue as S-, or the reverse. During 7 sessions of 
48 discrete conditioning trials each, Ss learned quickly to 
peck the key when the S+ was presented and to inhibit 
pecks when the S- was presented. This differential 
responding to S-- and S- was evident when Ss were 1 
day old (Sessions 1 and 2) and became more evident with 
further training when Ss were 2 days old (Sessions 3—7). 
There were no significant preference or breed differ- 
ences. Contrary to previous results, this experiment 
demonstrates that neural mechanisms involved in inhi- 
bition of responses are well developed in the young 
chick. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Discrimination 


10989. Bateson, P. P. & Chantrey, D. F. (U. Cam- 
bridge, England) Retardation of discrimination learn- 
ing in monkeys and chicks previously exposed to 
both stimuli. Nature, 1972(May), Vol. 237(5351), 173- 
174.—Conducted 2 experiments with separate groups of 
rhesus monkeys, and 2 with 16 and 17 domestic chicks, 
resulting in highly significant differences. In each case, 
those Ss familiar with the paired stimuli took many more 
trials to recognize '/, the pattern than Ss unfamiliar with 
it. It is suggested that classification together of physically 
different stimuli may be a necessary mechanism for the 
more complex examples of concept formation in hu- 
mans.—B. McLean. 

10990. Bitterman, M. E. (U. South Florida) Visual 
probability learning in the rat. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 191-192.—Provides further data 
on correspondence between choice and reinforcement 
ratios in mammalian probability learning. Mean asymp- 
totic choice ratios of 38 naive white rats in 3 groups 
trained in 100:0, 70:30, and 50:50 visual problems 
corresponded closely to the reinforcement ratios. A 4th 
group of Ss, which was shifted to 70:30 after some 100:0 
training, continued for many trials to show a preference 
for the 70% alternative which substantially exceeded that 
of the 70:30 group. Examination of individual per- 
formances revealed a variety of systematic tendencies 
quite different from the random probability matching 
found in submammalian forms.—Journal abstract. 

10991. Chitwood, P. R. & Griffin, Patrick. (U. 
Alabama) The effects of response prevention via 
operandum removal in the S- of a tonal discrimi- 
nation. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 
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37-38.—Trained 4 naive male Silver King pigeons with 
or without responses permitted in the S- of an intradi- 
mensional tonal frequency discrimination. Subsequent 
generalization tests yielded steep gradients only for those 
Ss that responded during S-. Area shift also occurred for 
these Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10992. Elias, Merrill F. & Simmerman, Scott J. (Duke 
U.) Strain differences in memory and incentive as a 
function of external stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 189-191.—Subjected 96 male 
DBA/2J and C57BL/6J mice to either air blast or 
control handling immediately after each of 30 spatial 
discrimination trials given 22-26 hr. apart. Results show 
errors were more frequent and swimming times were 
longer for the air-blast group of the C57BL/6J strain. 
Data are interpreted in terms of interference with 
memory consolidation and incentive to respond by 
means of aversive external stimulation—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10993. Ellins, Stuart R. & Masterson, Fred A. 
(Trenton State Coll.) Successive spatial discrimina- 
tion reversals in the bat. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 265-266.—Studied the performance of 
5 bats (eptesicus fuscus) across a series of 9 successive 
reversals of a spatial discrimination problem. Ss showed 
a decrease in mean number of errors across the reversals 
with an error peak on the 3rd reversal. Results are 
consistent with the view that improvement across 
successive reversals is a behavioral indicator of taxo- 
nomic differences.—Journal abstract. 

10994. Harris, Donald G. & Meyer, Merle E. (Western 
Washington State Coll) Performance of squirrel 
monkeys on systematic or random presentation of 
patterned string problems. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 158-160.—Compared systematic and 
random presentation of H. F. Harlow's Series II 
patterned string problems for 5 young adult squirrel 
monkeys. A nonsignificant difference was obtained 
between the 2 methods of presentation. A significant 
pattern effect was found and is discussed in terms of a 
visual acuity hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

10995. Harris, Donald С. & Meyer, Merle E. (Western 
Washington State Coll) The relationship between 
visual acuity and performance on patterned string 
problems by infrahuman primates. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 160.—Compared data from 
previous visual acuity studies on the chimpanzee, cebus. 
rhesus, and squirrel monkeys to data from patterned 
string performance by these species, using H. F. 
Harlow’s Series II patterned string problems in all 
investigations. Results suggest the hypothesis that visual 
acuity may be a component in the performance of 
patterned string problems by infrahuman primates. 

She peas abstract. 

996. Hearst, Eliot; Taus, Sharron E., & Koresk 
Minnie B. (Indiana U.) Generalization gradients 
obtained after continuous reinforcement of an 
operant response. Psychonomic Science, 197\(Sep), 
Vol. 24(5), 205-206.—Gave 36 naive female White 
Carneaux pigeons 60, 150, or 300 CRFs for pecking at a 
vertical line. Ss were then tested in extinction with brief 
presentations of a variety of different line tilts. Reliable 
gradients, with maximal responding to the vertical line, 
were obtained in all groups, and no significant differ- 
ences were found in either gradient slope or number of 
responses emitted. Control of behavior by certain 
specific features or properties of environmental stimuli 
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apparently developed very quickly.—Journal abstract. 

10997. Hyman, Arnold. (Adelphi U.) The effect of 
removal of ihe warning stimulus from a schedule о! 
free operant avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 46-48.—Ran 3 rhesus monkeys to a 
steady-state criterion on a schedule of free operant 
discriminated avoidance. The warning stimulus was then 
removed from the schedule and Ss were stabilized on the 
nondiscriminated schedule. The effects of warning 
stimulus removal included increased response rate, a 
shift to shorter interresponse times, and increased shock 
rate.—Journal. abstract. 

10998. LeVere, T. E. & Bartus, Raymond T. (North 
Carolina State U.) Stimulus information and primate 
discrimination learning: Utilization of preresponse 
stimulus Information following acquisition. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
79(3), 432-437.—Notes previous research which indi- 
cates that the subhuman primate, during acquisition of a 
simultaneous 2-choice pattern discrimination, bases its 
choice on information obtained when the discriminative 
cues are Ist observed. Results of an experiment with 5 
wild-born rhesus monkeys indicate that the monkey's 
propensity to utilize initially sampled discriminative 
information is not peculiar to acquisition but is also a 
dominant factor during performance of mastered dis- 
criminative tasks.—Journal abstract. " 

10999. Mackintosh, N. J., Lord, Janet, & Little, Lydia, 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Visual 
and spatial probability learning in pigeons and 
goldfish. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 2465), 
221-223.—Сауе 16 White Carneaux pigeons and 16 
5-in-long goldfish 600 guidance trials on а 70:30 
probability discrimination, with either color or position 
irrelevant. The fish chose the majority stimulus у 
approximately 70% of trials, the pigeons on 90%. Mor 
in all conditions showed significant biases to 1 or the 
other value of the irrelevant dimension, and on recet 
a further 750 trials on a 50:50 reinforcement schedule, 
either maintained these biases or developed new ones. 
No Ss, therefore, showed random probability matching. 
—Journal abstract. . U. 

11000. Sutton, D. & Taylor, E. M. (Arizona State in 
Exotic Environments Lab.) Role of visual сш, 
force discrimination by monkeys. Physiology fe 
havior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 677-681.—Obtaine 
criminated force responses from 1 Macaca mulatta an Т 
Macaca speciosa monkeys working in the presence ч 
visual cues. The cues signified (a) force within а as 
appropriate to produce food reinforcement, (b) force eni 
great, and (c) force too small to produce reinforce tio 
Elimination of visual cues was accompanie by 1m dis- 
diate deterioration in performance of the due aie 
crimination, which failed to reach visually cued T enel 
even with extended sessions. Restoration of Meum 
resulted in return to original performance levels, bu “ble 
after several sessions. Ít is concluded that шоола 
response modes underlie performance п the 
tions.—Journal abstract. is 

11001. Taus, Sharron E. & Hearst, Eliot. ph 
souri) Operant discrimination learning after sitive 
amounts of reinforced pretraining to the (ш), 
stimulus. Journal of Experimental Psychology, dm B 
Vol. 94(1), 33-40.—Gave 88 female White ш M. 
pigeons 0, 2, 5, or 10 sessions of intermittent o 
forcement for pecking at a vertical (0°) line. S tied! 
learned a successive discrimination between the 
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line (S+) and another line orientation (S—: 45, ог 90°). 
The number of S- responses (“errors”) during the Ist few 
discrimination sessions was directly related to the 
amount of pretraining, but the total errors made in 
reaching the discrimination criterion (S— responses/S+ 
responses <10% in a single session) did not differ 
systematically among the 4 pretraining groups. However, 
the number of sessions required to reach the discrim- 
ination criterion was nonmonotonically related to the 
amount of pretraining; the 2-day group learned signif- 
icantly more slowly than the other groups. H. S. 
Terrace’s (see PA, Vol. 38:536) conclusions regarding the 
optimal time to introduce S— during discrimination 
learning are reevaluated.—Journal abstract. 

11002. Taylor, George T. (U. New Mexico) Shock- 
right in differential instrumental conditioning. Dis- 
rus Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 

, D. 

11003. Tees, Richard C. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Effects of visual restriction in 
rats on generalization along the dimension of 
angular orientation. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1972(Jum), Vol. 79(3), 494-502. 
—Trained 60 light- and 60 dark-reared Long-Evans 
hooded rats on discriminations involving angular ori- 
entation of single rectangles or pairs of rectangles. 102 
other Ss were trained on a pattern (N vs. X) discrim- 
ination, No significant differences were found between 
visually experienced and inexperienced Ss either in their 
acquisition of any of the orientation problems or in their 
ability to generalize after training along the dimension of 
angular orientation. A significant difference due to 
теагїпр condition was observed for acquisition of the 
pattern discrimination and generalization following 
training. Findings are discussed in terms of further 
Specification of the effects of visual deprivation and their 
implications with regard to models of shape recognition 
in the rat. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11004. Waller, T. Gary. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The effect of consistency of reward on 
compound-cue discrimination learning. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971($ер), Vol. 24(5), 230-232.—Trained 48 
deus male Holtzman albino rats on a compound-cue 
iscrimination and then transferred them to a dis- 
crimination in which 1 set of cues continued to be 
relevant, while the other was made variably irrelevant. Ss 
"те either consistently rewarded (CR) or partially 
ооа (PR) during both phases, or received PR 
sens, acquisition and CR during transfer. CR during 

ation produced superior acquisition and transfer 
i ormance. Implications for stimulus-analyzer theory 
Vgicated.— Journal abstract. 
11005. Ward, Егіс F. (Western Illinois U.) Acqui- 
Мен and extinction of the observing response as а 
dem on of stimulus predictive validity. Psychonomic 
рее 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(3), 139-141.—Varied the 
Rid FOE validity of discriminative stimuli between 5 
Used ad 40 male albino rats in an E maze of a type 
Observ? W. R. Prokasy (see PA, Vol. 31:4328). Both the 
cqui ing response (Ro) and the discrimination were 
of the *d as a positive function of the predictive validity 
Was s stimuli. Although breakdown of the discrimination 
тш in the extinction phase, no reduction in the 

11 007 to make the Ro occurred.—Journal abstract. 

shapi 6. Wasserman, Edward A. (Indiana U.) Auto- 
Ng: The selection and direction of behavior by 
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predictive stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6704. 

11007. White, K. G. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Choice and frequency measures of stim- 
ulus control following simultaneous discrimination. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 15-17. 
—Trained 4 naive male adult homing pigeons to 
discriminate between simultaneously presented line-tilt 
stimuli in a discrete-trial procedure. Generalization tests 
using the method of paired comparisons were admin- 
istered at different stages during discrimination training. 
Stimulus control functions derived from the choice 
measures thus obtained, closely corresponded to func- 
tions derived from response frequencies to the test 
stimuli during the 10th test—Journal abstract. 

11008. Wright, Anthony A. (U. Texas, Graduate 
School of Biomedical Sciences, Houston) The influence 
of ultraviolet radiation on the pigeon’s color dis- 
crimination. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 325-337.—Demonstrat- 
ed the sensitivity of 8 White Carneaux pigeons to 
ultraviolet light. Їп Exp. I Ss' responses were reinforced 
on a multiple schedule with a variable-interval rein- 
forcement schedule in 1 component and extinction in the 
other. Response rates were different in the 2 components 
where the 520-nm stimuli signaling each component 
differed in that 1 contained a 366-nm ultraviolet 
component. In Exp. II, Ss were trained to peck 1 side key 
when 2 halves of a split field were of different 
wavelength and to peck another when they were the 
same. Initially, field halves contained both visible and 
ultraviolet components of energy. Discrimination per- 
formance improved when the ultraviolet component was 
removed from 1 field half. It is theorized that the critical 
change in the stimulus was a color rather than a 
brightness one, or a fluorescence of structures in the S's 
eye.—Journal abstract. 

11009. Zentall, Thomas. (U. Pittsburgh) Attention in 
the pigeon: Novelty effects and testing with com- 
pounds. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 
31-32.—Tested the hypothesis that the differential 
line-tilt control observed in the pigeon by С. W. 
Farthing and E. Hearst (see PA, Vol. 46:700) was a 
function of differential compound novelty. 4 naive 
female White Carneaux pigeons received single-stimulus 
pretraining with a red field prior to discrimination 
training. When tested with the novel compounds, 
red-vertical and red-horizontal, differential responding 
was found, indicating that compound novelty could not 
account for the observed line-tilt control.—Journal 
abstract. 

11010. Zimmerman, Robert R. & Hochberg, Julian. 

. Montana) The facilitation of picture discrimi- 
nation after object discrimination learning in the 
neonatal monkey and probably vice versa. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 24(5), 239-241.—Trained 
2 groups of 4 20-day-old rhesus monkeys to discriminate 
a 3-dimensional vs. a 2-dimensional object or a pictorial 
representation of the objects. Object discrimination was 
significantly faster than pictorial discrimination, and 
reversal transfer tests showed significant savings in both 
cases. However, Ss trained on the object-picture se- 
quence completed all training before any Ss completed 
the initial picture problem. Performance of the picture- 
object group in transfer tests did not differ significantly 
from other groups of comparable age.—Journal abstract. 
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Avoidance & Escape 


11011. Badia, Pietro & Culbertson, Stuart. (Bowling 
Green State U.) The relative aversiveness of sig- 
nalled vs unsignalled escapable and inescapable 
shock. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 463-471.—In Exp. I, 7 naive 
female albino Sprague-Dawley rats escaped shock by 
lever-pressing under an unsignalled condition. By press- 
ing a different lever Ss changed to signaled escape for 
3-min periods. Exp. II used the changeover procedure to 
study inescapable-unavoidable shock in 7 similar Ss. All 
Ss in both studies changed over from unsignaled to 
signaled conditions. Once contact with the signal was 
made, Ss responded to remain in that condition. The 3 
different extinction conditions showed that the corre- 
lated stimulus without signal had greater control over 
responding than the signal without correlated stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 

11012. Bauer, Richard H. (U. Houston) The effects 
of CS and US intensity on shuttlebox avoidance. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 266-268. 
—Evaluated the effects of CS intensity (70-, 80-, or 90-db 
white noise) and UCS intensity (.3- or 1.3-ma shock) on 
acquisition of shuttlebox avoidance by 64 naive female 
Wistar rats in a 2 X 3 complete factorial design. 
Acquisition was inversely related to UCS intensity. CS 
intensity was positively related to acquisition at high 
UCS intensity but had no effect at low. It is concluded 
that intense CS might have facilitated acquisition at high 
UCS intensities by disrupting the incompatible response 
of freezing.—Journal abstract. 

11013. Baum, Morrie. (U. Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Canada) Flooding (response prevention) in rats: The 
effects of immediate vs. delayed flooding and of 
changed illumination conditions during flooding. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 26(2), 

190-200.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 204 
female hooded rats to determine new methods for 
increasing the effectiveness of flooding (response pre- 
vention) in producing the cessation of avoidance re- 
sponding in extinction. Results show that flooding was 
more effective when there was a cooling-off or delay 
| pem between acquisition and the administration of 
looding. The increased efficacy of flooding was corre- 
lated with changes in the spontaneous behavior of Ss 
during, flooding. The method of altering illumination 
conditions (visual stimulation) during flooding also made 
flooding more неген Implications for theories of 
looding are discussed. (French 
abstract. ш) оша! 

11014, Best, Phillip J., Best, Michael, & Ahk 
Robert H. (U. Virginia) Transfer of discriminated 
taste aversion to a leverpressing task. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 281-282.—Trained 8 
Sprague-Dawley rats to avoid consuming saccharin (but 
not anise) by following saccharin consumption with 
apomorphine injections. Ss later showed lower rates of 
leverpressing for saccharin than for anise or water. 
Results indicate that the saccharin taste had acquired 
generalized motivational properties Journal abstract. 

11015. Bryant, Rodney С. (U. Tennessee, Brain 
Research Inst., Memphis) Conditioned suppression of 
free-operant avoidance. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 257-260. 
—Maintained the responses of 7 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats on an unsignaled free-operant avoidance 
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schedule. Superimposed on the avoidance schedule was a 
blinking white light followed immediately by response- 
independent electric shock. Duration of the light 
stimulus was either 1 or 3 min. Avoidable shock was 1,5 
ma.; response-independent shock was 7.5 ma. Suppres- 
sion of responding during the light stimulus (both 
durations) developed over sessions. Responding im- 
mediately following the response-independent. light- 
shock sequence was neither suppressed nor accelerated. 
Similarity is noted between the present result and 
findings of positive conditioned suppression. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11016. Davis, Hank & Kreuter, Charles. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Conditioned suppression of an 
avoidance response by a stimulus paired with food. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 277-285.—Exposed 3 naive male 
food-deprived Long-Evans rats to a nondiscriminated 
shock avoidance procedure. Superimposed upon this 
operant avoidance base line were periodic presentations 
of a CS that was paired with food, the UCS, resulting in 
increases in shock rate over that recorded without CS. A 
traditional suppression ratio failed to reveal any differ- 
ential effect of CS on the overall rate of avoidance 
responding, although Ss showed a consistent pattern of 
pausing and postshock response bursts during presen- 
tations of CS. When food was withheld during a final 
extinction phase, CS ceased to occasion increases m 
shock rates, and disruptive postshock response bursts 
were eliminated. An analysis of conditioned suppression 
procedures is proposed that stresses not only operant- 
Pavlovian or appetitive-aversive incompatibility, but also 
the manner in which the base line schedule of vas 
forcement affects operant behavior changes elicited by 
the superimposed Pavlovian procedure. (18 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. f 

11017. Denti, Alicia & Epstein, Alberto. qu 
Biology & Experimental Medicine, Buenos me nm 
gentina) Sex differences in the acquisition o р 
kinds of avoidance behavior in rats. Phy NE 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4). 611-615.—Studie vs 
relationships between activity, sex differences, and ei 
and passive avoidance learning in 152 albino b 
Females acquired an active avoidance response RA 
rapidly than males, while males were more efficient ais 
females in a passive avoidance situation. а 
showed a higher level of activity than males and a ity 
frequency of intention movements and grooming e Todi: 
during the retention tests after receiving | И a 
shock. Possible relations between general activi i 
differential performance in learning tasks are discu: 
—Journal abstract. 

11018. Dickson, Andrew L. (U. Oklahoma) fe 
analysis of Wolpe's reciprocal inhibition РГ a 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 


Weiss, Stank 
(American U.) Compounding discriminative 


periods and controlled response cessation. Е depen 
test sessions were administered consisting Of 10 
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presentations of each stimulus and these stimuli com- 
pounded (tone + light). During an extinction test, 
additive summation was observed to the compounded 
stimuli, i.e. more responses were emitted to the com- 
pound than to either tone or light. During a series of 28 
maintenance-test sessions in which the shock schedule 
remained operative, the compounded stimuli produced a 
generally enhanced response rate and fewer pauses 
terminating with shock than either single stimulus 
condition. Results extend the generality of free-operant 
additive summation to responding maintained by aver- 
sive control. In addition, a comparison of the present 
study with previous experiments reporting additive 
summation of positively reinforced responding indicates 
that similar variables—rate and aversive differences 
between training stimulus conditions—should be con- 
sidered in accounting for response distributions during 
stimulus compounding when responding is controlled by 
either positive or negative contingencies. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11020. Galvani, Peter F. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) The effects of partial reinforcement 
on the acquisition and extinction of avoidance 
behavior in gerbils. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 24(5), 242-244.—Gave 5 groups of 12 adult male 
gerbils 100, 50, or 0% reinforcement during avoidance 
acquisition. A reinforced trial was 1 in which the 
avoidance contingency was in effect, while a nonrein- 
forced trial was a CS-UCS pairing. Groups trained under 
partial or CRF were subdivided into 2 extinction 
conditions, 100% classical CS-UCS trials or regular 
avoidance extinction. In acquisition, CR frequency and 
percent reinforcement were positively related. Signif- 
icantly more rapid extinction obtained under CS-UCS 
pairing procedure relative to regular avoidance extinc- 
tion, and Ss trained under partial reinforcement were 
more resistant to extinction than Ss trained under CRF. 
Results are interpreted in terms of the effects of delayed 
Punishment on nonreinforced trials in acquisition and 
extinction Journal abstract. 

У 11021. Gasanova, В. L. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
pui & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) O roli 
otsitseptivnogo razdrazhitelya v mekhanizme obra- 
zovaniya refleksov izbeganlya. [The role of the 
оге stimulus in the mechanism involved in the 
Nd of avoidance reflexes.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nerv- 
the 'eyatel'nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 83-89.—Studied 
Em significance of painful stimulation in the functional 
(DIR? of electrodefensive instrumental reflexes 
IRs) previously elaborated in 4 dogs: (a) when the 
ise factor was excluded, and (b) when following 
fou uH of the reflex its action was requisite. It was 
fios that extinction of avoidance reflexes occurred 
of » readily for the former variant. Rate of development 
Obst ernal inhibition was a function chiefly of the degree 
Ex ability of the CR act. The specific character of 
inne inhibition of the DIRs was manifest in 
telles у of the latent periods of the extinguished 
ation es, and in diminution terminally of the response 
des with relative stability of their amplitude. The 
шен interpreted in terms of E. A. Asratyan’s 
See esis concerning the formation of DIRs, so that 
B Ores stimulation, to the degree that an 
View Rs defensive reaction has been elaborated, may be 
signifi as acquiring signal rather than merely reinforcing 
110929: (English summary) (24 ref.)—I. D. London. 
2. Gibbon, John & Hunt, Howard F. (722 W. 
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168th St, New York, N.Y.) Post-shock discrimina- 
tions in the acquisition of free-operant avoidance by 
rats. Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 151- 
159.—Studied acquisition of free-operant avoidance 
during 5 days of training in 36 male albino rats. The 
response-shock interval was 20 sec, and an escape 
response was required in shock. Temporal discrimina- 
tions of the response-shock interval were indicated by 
rising conditional probability of response functions for 
some Ss on Days 4 and 5 of training. No Ss showed 
temporal discriminations in their overall interresponse 
time distributions before Day 4. However, as early as the 
Ist day of training, discriminations were obtained with 
some Ss when responding directly after shock was 
considered separately. These early postshock discrim- 
inations appeared only for Ss that eventually became 
efficient avoiders. However, many Ss learned to avoid 
without showing a temporal discrimination.—Journal 
abstract. 

11023. Henton, Wendon W. (U. Copenhagen, Inst. of 
Neurophysiology, Denmark) Avoidance response 
rates during a pre-food stimulus in monkeys. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
17(2), 269-275.—Maintained free-operant avoidance 
responding by a shock avoidance schedule in 3 adoles- 
cent male African green monkeys (Cerocopethicus 
aethiops). Frequency of avoidance responses during a 
stimulus terminated by response-independent food pellet 
presentation was dependent upon the method of pellet 
delivery. Avoidance rates were relatively increased when 
food retrieval responses followed delivery and decreased 
when retrieval responses preceded it. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11024. Hineline, Phillip N. (Temple U.) Avoidance 
sessions as aversive events. Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
176(4033), 430-432.—Permitted 3 male Long-Evans 
hooded rats living continuously in conditioning cham- 
bers to work for food before and after their daily 
avoidance sessions. The avoidance procedure disrupted 
this responding reinforced by food, a result that indicates 
conditioned suppression on a time scale much greater 
than that previously studied in nonhuman animals. 
—Journal abstract. 

11025. Hoyer, William J., Shafer, James N., Mauldin, 
John E. & Corbett, H. Todd. (West Virginia U.) 
Discriminated avoldance and escape conditioning 
with the tadpole (Rana piplens). Psychonomic Science, 
1971 (Sep), Vol. 24(5), 241-248.— Administered 40 avoid- 
ance trials/day for 5 consecutive days to 5 larval leopard 
frogs. Light was used as the CS, and the UCS consisted 
of scrambled electric current. The response required was 
a forward movement to an adjoining segment of a 
circular water-filled alley. This response shaped up 
rapidly and was performed readily with repeated 
training. Compared to the appropriate control groups, 
there was a significant (p < .01) increase in avoidance 
responding from 5.5% (Session 1) to 24.5% (Session 5). 
Results are discussed in terms of earlier difficulties in 
conditioning larval and adult frogs, and are attributed to 
the type of apparatus employed and the response 
required.—Journal abstract. 

11026. Hurwitz, Harry M., Dillow, Paul V., & DeNise, 
Harry. (U. Tennessee) Signal utilization under a 
discriminated avoidance schedule. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 153-155.—Trained 4 female 
hooded rats under a temporally defined avoidance 
schedule composed of time period tA, during which 
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responses had no programmed consequences, and e. 
Чыр which responses precluded shock. When a signal 
was programmed to last throughout t? and was response 
terminable, responses occurred primarily during the 
signal. A brief signal at the beginning, middle, or the end 
of the t? period had little effect on behavior. When the 
signal was programmed throughout t?, avoidance de- 
clined, and the response rate in tP was greater than when 
the signal was terminable by a response.—Journal 
abstract. i 

11027. Ikard, W. Lanson; Bennett, William C., 
Lundin, В. W., & Trost, В. C. (U. of the South) 
Acquisition and extinction of the conditioned avoid- 
ance response: A comparison between male rats 
and estrus and non-estrus female rats. Psychological 
Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 249-254.—Compared 9 
male Long-Evans hooded rats with 18 nonestrus females 
in acquisition and extinction of an avoidance response. 
No differential extinction rates were found, although 
terminal performance differences were present in acqui- 
sition. Females, which during acquisition were not in 
estrus, were divided into estrus and nonestrus groups in 
extinction. No differences were significant during early 
trials, but both performance and rate changes were noted 
thereafter, the nonestrus Ss being superior to estrus Ss on 
both measures. Results are discussed in terms of the 
influence of the estrus variable on male-female com- 
parative studies.—Journal abstract. 

11028. Kalat, James W. (U. Pennsylvania The 
CS-US delay gradient as a learning curve. Disser- 
ШУ Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 

11029. Leander, John D. (U. Florida) Effects of 
food-deprivation on free-operant avoidance behav- 
lor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7345. 

11030. Levis, Donald J. (U. Iowa) CS complexity 
and intertrial responding in shuttlebox avoidance 
conditloning. American Journal of Psychology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 84(4), 555-564.—As CS complexity (2 levels 
serial, 2 nonserial) increased, the intertrial responding of 
200 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats decreased. Learner 
Ss did much more intertrial responding than did 
nonlearners, and responding correlated positively with 
—but had no direct effect on the absolute level 
of—conditioned avoidance responding, increasing over 
trials and then tapering off. The general findings, 
replicated with Iowa hooded rats, imply that intertrial 
Tesponses were generalized avoidance responses con- 
преп! upon CS-UCS pairing and subject to CS 
Зауза abstract. 

. Martinsen, David L. & Kimeldorf, 
(Elmhurst Coll.) Conditioned spatial avoldene yo: 
havior of ants induced by X-rays. Psychological 
Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 225-232.—Assigned 5 
groups of 14 carpenter ants each to sham-exposure and 
20-80 r/sec X rays. Ss escaped from and avoided 
prolonged exposures to X rays in a 2-compartment, 
free-choice chamber when tested in the fall. Exposures of 
40 Ss under identical conditions in the spring resulted in 
movement into, rather than away from, the radiation 
field. It was not possible in the spring to condition either 
à positive or a negative response toward the place of 
exposure, Results Suggest that carpenter ants may 
undergo significant changes in physiological state at 
different times of the year which affect their behavior 
toward ionizing radiations.—Journal abstract. 
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11032. Masterson, Fred A., Whipple, Mary C, & 
Benner, Susan. (U. Delaware) The role of proprio- 
ceptive stimulus change in the rat’s avoidance 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun), Vol. 27(5), 
260-262.— Tested 16 male Wistar rats to measure their 
rate of learning a jumping response and to determine the 
actual extent to which it is an avoidance contingency. Ss 
in the avoid-escape group could avoid shock and 
terminate the warning stimulus (WS) by jumping. Ss in 
the escape group could not avoid shock joined with WS 
but could also escape by jumping. Contrary to the 
hypothesis which proposes that reinforcement for avoid- 
ance learning comes from change in proprioceptive 
feedback, all Ss had great difficulty in learning to avoid 
shock by jumping, a response which produces a large 
change in proprioceptive feedback.—B. McLean. 

11033. Rasbury, W. & Shemberg, К. (Bowling Green 
State U.) The effects of aversive levels of white noise 
on consummatory behavior. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 166—167.—Investigated the effects 
of aversive levels of white noise on consummatory 
behavior with 15 male Holtzman rats assigned to each of 
3 conditions of sound level (90, 100, and 110 db.) and 15 
to a no-sound control group. Results show that $s in the 
sound treatment conditions consumed significantly 
greater quantities of food on the 2nd sound treatment 
day than controls. In addition, there were no вуеш 
differences in consummatory behavior among the 
treatment conditions.—Journal abstract. ^ 

11034. Riess, Dave. (Galesburgh State Researc! 
Hosp., Ill.) Shuttleboxes, Skinner boxes and Sidman 
avoidance in rats: Acquisition and terminal Lid 
formance as a function of response іоростарту 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 283- ie 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 16 [ш 
Wistar albino rats to compare Ss’ Sidman avoidanc 
performance in shuttleboxes and Skinner boxes Eun 
both acquisition and terminal performance. Ds 
acquisition, shuttle avoiders reached asymptotic три 
tates апа near-0 shock rates by Session 3. In сава А. 
equivalent 30-min sessions in the Skinner box гези ж 
virtually no acquisition, and after 6 additional sessi ШШ 
shock rates were still over 4/min. Ss with pee 
experience showed substantially sharper tenman ХАА 
criminations and lower shock rates іп the shuttlet 0; а 
“species-specific defense reaction" hypothesis 15 Us 
sented as a possible explanation for the dp 
performance of the shuttlebox Ss. (15 ref.)—/o 
abstract. h Hosp» 

11035. Riess, Dave. (Galesburg State Researc lus: Ill 
Ill) The buzzer as a primary aversive stimu! ion 3 
Unconditioned and conditioned виррге т сер} 
barpress avoidance. Psychonomic Science, Febre 
Vol. 24(5), 212-214.—Examined the effects 0 e erant 
tingent buzzer and prebuzzer stimuli on ie ше 
barpress avoidance in the Skinner box. In Exp. "Sidman 
Wistar albino rats with extensive experience on а ош 
Schedule were given l-min buzzer present ings 
additional Ss in Exp. II were given light-buzzer Pe @ 
superimposed on avoidance. Contrary to prevé ttlebox, 
for aversive and preaversive stimuli in the S on. Thi 
both procedures produced response suppea ` 100% 
reduction in avoidance ranged widely from neari ae 
for 5 Ss in the buzzer procedure (uncon dition 
suppression) to 5-20% in the scar ee (соп ' 
suppression). (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. . е] 

Рр1036: тан William S. (U. North Carolina, Chap 
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Hill) Some. aspects of a discriminative stimulus 
associated with a free operant avoidance schedule. 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


(U. Maryland, Baltimore) 
function of stimulus 


Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 


451-461.—Superimposed response-independent pairings 
of tone and brief shock on uncued avoidance responding 


yrhen the gap was 0-5 sec., initial response rates were 
ШЕ est in longer duration tones; this relationship 
etween tone duration and initial tone response rate was 
not observed for longer gaps.—Journal abstract. 
yos. Stachnik, T., Fazzini, D., Patterson, D., & 
Peters Michigan. State: U) Avoidance of condi- 
Vol 97 aggression. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), 
үн (1), 12-14.—Trained a male White Carneaux 
еш with food reinforcement to attack another male 
Peon as target, and brought its subsequent aggression 
pes the control of an exteroceptive stimulus. The 
WER 20 was then required to keypeck at a fixed ratio of 
dition D), to produce the discriminative-stimulus con- 
s = the target S was provided access to a 2nd 
ШО „ when pecked (FR 3), instituted an exterocep- 
SES ulus condition for the aggressor. These contin- 
йкы Were effective in maintaining keypecking by both 
ШЫ warrant the conclusion that the target did find the 
11039 of the aggressor aversive.—Journal abstract. 
ansas) aie, Edward, LA Wike, Sharron S. (U. 
Whole-b бүрө conditioning and low-frequency 
amplitud у vibration: The effects of frequency, 
ХЕ уннн and controls for noise and activation. 
Bae Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 161-164. 
albino ЧЫЧ, 7 experiments with female Holtzman 
vi ration. (N = 119) on low-frequency whole-body 
re о rats’ escape conditioning їп a modified 
Observed e X. In the Ist 3 studies, conditioning was 
the numb ut was independent of frequency. In Exp. IV. 
Vibration er of escape responses Was directly related to 
Noise Pe ришсе Exp. V was a control for vibration 
Vibration-; ое termination; Exp. VI and VII studied 
Produce duced activation. Noise termination did not 
Tesponses conditioning. In Exp. VI Ss made more 
t did n When responding led to termination than when 
terminated In Exp. VII Ss preferred a bar which 
abstract, vibration to 1 which did not—Journal 
11 T 
of oe Nilson, Elvie H. (Indiana U.) Reinstatement 
guished avoidance in the rat: Feeling states 
ternationy Wee mediators. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6704. 
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11041. Barron, Beverley & Davison, M. C. (U. Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand) Performance in multiple 
fixed-interval schedules. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 375- 
379.—Studied performances of 5 White Carneaux pi- 
geons under a variety of multiple fixed-interval schedules 
in which both component duration and reinforcement 
rate were varied. The 3 series of experimental conditions 
were (a) when ratio of component durations equaled the 
reciprocal of ratio of component reinforcement rates, (b) 
when component durations were equal, and (c) when 
ratio of component durations equalled ratio of com- 
ponent reinforcement rates. Results show relative re- 
sponse rates were related to relative reinforcement rates 
in the same manner as in multiple variable-interval 
schedules, but no effect of component duration was 
found.—Journal abstract. 

11042. Burrill, Margaret F. (State University Coll. 
New York, Buffalo) Choice between reward mag- 
nitudes as a function of frequency of prior alter- 
nation between alternatives. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 187-188.—4 independent groups 
of 10 naive female albino offspring of Sprague-Dawley 
rats were administered 20 forced trials to each side of a 
T-maze before being permitted free choice between more 
favorable or less favorable alternatives. Throughout 
training, runs to 1 side were followed by relatively large 
reward and runs to the other side by smaller reward. 

larger reward on free trials was 


Tendency to run to 
related to sequence in which forced trials had been 


administered, such that the more frequently Ss were 
forced to alternate runs to the 2 alternatives, the greater 
was their later tendency to select the alternative 
associated with larger reward.—Journal abstract. 

11043. Cicerone, Robert A. (U. Maine) Steady state 
preference for varied versus constant delay of 
reinforcement. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6673-6674. 

11044. Collerain, Ira & Ludvigson, H. W. (LaGrange 
Coll) Aversion of conspecific odor of frustrative 
nonreward in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 27(1), 54-56.—Assessed the tendency of naive male 
albino rats to approach or avoid any odor resulting from 
reward, nonreward, or neutral treatment. Ss were divided 
into odorant (n = 45) and experimental (n = 28) groups. 
Results show Ss avoided the arm of a T-maze in which 
odorant Ss had previously experienced frustrative non- 
reward, i.e., nonreward in the presence of cues associated 
with reward, and displayed indifference toward arms in 
which Ss had been rewarded or merely placed without 
treatment. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11045. Gonzalez, R. C. Potts, Alcine; Pitcoff, 
Katherine, & Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Runway performance of goldfish as a function of 
complete and incomplete reduction in amount of 
reward. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Jun) Vol. 27(5), 
305-307.—Conducted 2 experiments to extend knowl- 
edge of fish behavior in comparison with rats under 
similar conditions. 102 naive goldfish in both studies 
failed to show the inverse relation between resistance to 
extinction and amount of reward, and failed also to show 
the depression effect under conditions analogous to 
those which most clearly produce these effects in 
rats.—Journal abstract. 

11046. Lambert, Joseph V. & Hammond, L. J. 
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emple U.) Specificity of reinforcer expectancy and 
the арны Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1972(Aug) Vol. 94(3), 329-334.—Initially 
trained 9 male Sprague-Dawley hungry rats in a 
double-runway experiment in which a typical frustration 
effect (FE) was shown with food reinforcement. When Ss 
were shifted to a thirst drive after having been satiated 
and partially reinforced with water in the middle goal 
box of the double runway, a substantial FE was found. 
11 other Ss which never received food reward in the 
middle box initially, did not show an FE when their drive 
and reward were similarly shifted. Findings are inter- 
preted as illustrating the general expectancy of reward 
rather than expectancy of specific goal objects. The 
relevance of this issue to current trends in incentive 
motivational theory is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
11047. Li, Mei-Chih. The effect of reward pref- 
erence in the double-runway. Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 197 1(Mar), Vol. 13, 58-64.— Trained 16 male 
albino rats under 4 experimental conditions, 30 trials for 
each condition, in a double-runway with the Ist and 2nd 
goal varied either with less preference reward (L) or 
more preference reward (M). Rank orders of running 
speed and drinking latency in the Ist alley of the 4 
conditions were L-M, M-M, M-L, and L-L; in the 2nd 
alley they were L-M, M-M, L-L and M-L. Results 
indicate that the concept of relativity of reinforcement, 
frustration theory, anticipation of aversive consequence, 
and the direct function of the immediate reward must be 
combined to explain the effect of different reward 
preference located in the goal compartments.—Journal 
mete Р 
11048. Pavlik, W. B., Franchina, J. J., East, D. L., & 
Evans, O. R. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Some effects 
of single alternation training of rats in a double 
runway. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 503-509.—Gave inde- 
pendent groups of male hooded rats (n = 30) either (a) 
single alternation (SA) of reward and nonreward in the 
Ist goal box of a double runway and 100% reward in the 
2nd goal box, (b) concurrent SA in both goal boxes, (c) 
SA in the Ist goal box and no experience in the 2nd 
runway, or (d) random 50% reward in the Ist goal box 
accompanied by 100% reward in the 2nd goal box. SA 
training in the Ist or in both segments of the double 
runway yielded reliable SA patterning wherever such 
training occurred. Concurrent SA training in both 
segments yielded the fastest development of patterning, 
Frustration effects” in the 2nd runway were consis- 
tently greater following SA in the Ist goal box than 
following random reward and nonreward.—Journal 


abstract. 
11049. Schwartz, Barry & Williams, David В. (U. 


Pennsylvania) The role of the respon: ii 

contingency In negative automalntenance, Joune of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 
17(3), 351-357.—Demonstrated that Pigeons are sensi- 
tive to à negative response-reinforcer contingency, even 
though it does not eliminate responding. 2 kinds of trials 
were compared in 8 pigeons tested individually: red key 
trials, in which reinforcement was negatively contingent 
on responding, and white key trials, in which rein- 
forcement was unrelated to responding. Reinforcement 
frequency in noncontingent trials was yoked to the 
obtained reinforcement frequency in negatively con- 
tingent trials. АП Ss pecked substantially more on the 
noncontingent key than on the negative key, and 
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preferred the noncontingent key on occasional choice 
trials where both were presented together. When stimuli 
were reversed, Ss' behavior also shifted. These response 
differences suggest that pigeons are sensitive to the 
negative response-reinforcer contingency.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11050. Van Hemel, Paul E. (U. Maine, Portland- 
Gorham) Aggression as a reinforcer: Operant be- 
havior in the mouse-killing rat. Journal of the Exper- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 
237-245.—2 experiments examined mouse killing as a 
reinforcer of key pressing by rats that killed mice. In 
Exp. I, 8 male Long-Evans hooded mouse-killing rats 
performed the key-pressing response when each press 
was reinforced with presentation of a mouse. Offered a 
choice between a key that yielded presentation of mice 
and 1 that did not, Ss preferred the key that yielded mice, 
When the contingency was reversed, Ss preferred the 
other key and continued to kill mice. In Exp. II, 6% 
similar to those in Exp. | but not rat-pup killers, 
performed a key-pressing response reinforced with 
presentation of mice on a variable-interval schedule. In 
tests for responding reinforced on that schedule with 
presentation of normal mice, anesthetized mice, dead 
mice, or rat pups, Ss that killed mice but not rat pups 
exhibited a decline in response rate when rat pups were 
the reinforcer. Altering the condition of the mice did dm 
significantly affect performance. (23 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11051. Ward, L. Charles & Varble, James C. (Murray 
State U.) Preference for delay-assoclated us 
Cognitive dissonance? Psychonomic science | 
(May), Vol. 27(3), 136.—Сауе 18 male Sprague- ik 
albino rats 96 trials in a runway during which pole Ps 
cues were differentially paired with 2-, 10-, and iie di 
reinforcement delays. Ss then received 18 Dil 
comparison trials, in a Y maze, where they were n s 
to the 3 possible pairings of the delay-associated ¢ io 
chose the 2-sec cue significantly more often when ds ЯЬ 
with either the 15- ог 30-ѕес delay. There e dii 
difference in the frequency of choice for the sito 
30-sec pairing. Results are discussed with referene ps 
Festinger's (see PA, Vol. 36:2CJO1F) COE ER idles 
sonance” theory, which predicts a preference i 
associated with longer delays.—Journal abstract. 
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ate 
11052. Arnett, Faye B. (Florida State U.) A сав of 
of response and interresponse time ап Interna- 
behavioral contrast. Dissertation Abstracts 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7330. The within- 
11053. Bitgood, Stephen C. (U. Iowa) effect and 
subjects partial reinforcement extinction nterna- 
response similarity. Dissertation Abstracts 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7331. eters) 
11054. Bradley, Ronald J. (New В purst 
Albuquerque, N.M.) Some serial prope 971 (Jul), 
responding on DRL. Psychonomic Science "^. onse 
Vol. 24(1), 28-30.— Performed a sequential inte) sive 
time (IRT) analysis on the response pe ec. Results 
hooded rats on DRL 15 sec. limited hold ш after 2 
show that burst responding (a) did ч БЫН follow @ 
reinforced response, (Ъ) was more likely eceded by ° 
nonreinforced response if the latter маз р Шу after 2 
reinforced response, (с) increased in proba 
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nonreinforced response when the prior run of reinforced 
responses was greater than 1, and (d) decreased in 
probability as the last successfully timed response 
became more remote. As reinforcement on this schedule 
is known to initiate a more precise temporal discrim- 
ination, results may explain a previous finding that burst 
responding increases in probability as an IRT ap- 
proaches the lower bound of the reinforcement interval. 
—Journal abstract. 

11055. Brown, Thomas G. & Flory, Randall K. (U. 
Maine) Schedule-induced escape from fixed-interval 
reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 395-403.—Trained 5 
naive male White Carneaux pigeons to peck 1 of 2 keys 
for food, and then exposed them to an ascending and 
descending series of fixed-interval (FI) values. A re- 
sponse on the 2nd key produced an escape period 
consisting of a visual stimulus change. During escape 
periods, the FI timer continued to operate and even if it 
timed out, a response on the food key would not operate 
the feeder unless preceded by an escape-key response 
that terminated the escape condition. As the FI schedule 
was increased logarithmically through 6 values from 
30-960 sec., percentage of session time spent in escape, 
аз well as the frequency, duration, and rate of escape, 
increased to maximum and then decreased. 1 S did not 
develop escape behavior to any significant degree. For 
all Ss, escapes usually occurred after, rather than before, 
reinforcement. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11056. Coates, Thomas J. (Learning & Behavior Lab., 
Santa Clara, Calif.) The differential effects of pun- 
ishment and extinction on behavioral contrast. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 146-148. 
—Ran 2 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats on a multiple 
(MULT) variable-interval (VI) 30 VI 30 VI 30 schedule 
of reinforcement until they achieved a steady rate of 
Tesponding from session to session and from component 
© component. Ss were then run on а MULT punish- 
Aa tinction (PUN-EXT) VI 30 EXT VI 30 schedule 
A reinforcement. Higher rates of responding were 
Р WE in the reinforcement component following 
lovi -EXT than in the reinforcement component fol- 
the ing EXT. Results are discussed in relation to present 
ia of behavioral contrast and in relation to the 
ры сушы of the suppression stimuli and the 
an бите Я reinforcing properties of barpressing.—Jour- 

11057. Crancher, Pamela; King, M. G., Bennett, 
orem & Montgomery, R. B. (Macquarie U., Sydney, 
бега outh Wales, Australia) Conditioning of a free 
Mii in Octopus cyaneus Gray. Journal of the 
5 Уза Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 
Weight .—Studied operant conditioning in 6 medium- 
eek a An arm-out-of-water operant, in which 

BL D inserted an arm up а feeding-tube breaking 
ae т surface, proved susceptible to reinforcement 
we P An apparatus was developed that provided 
Was en "e reinforcement and recording. Performance 
an dm lied under continuous reinforcement, fixed-ratio 
Say ariable-ratio schedules, and extinction conditions. 

ORE abstract. 

: ees Creed, Thomas L. & Ferster, C. B. (American 
орегәрасе as a reinforcer in a continuous free- 
Vol, 22 гонго; Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), 
Of spa, (2), 161—167.—Assessed the reinforcing properties 
Key се in 2 experiments with homing pigeons (N = 3). 

Pecks were reinforced on several fixed-ratio (FR) 
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schedules of reinforcement by access to a large space 
from a smaller one. Exp. I demonstrated that S spent 
more time in the food box before responding to meet the 
FR requirement as the FR requirement for access to 
space increased. Exp. II demonstrated that the results of 
Exp. I were not a function of social reinforcement or 
changes in the behavior as a result of time in the 
experiment. Results demonstrate that access to space can 
act as an effective reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

11059. Davison, M. C. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Preference for mixed-interval versus fixed-interval 
schedules: Number of component intervals. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
17(2), 169-176.—Trained 6 experimentally naive homing 
pigeons under a concurrent chains procedure so that 
preference for fixed-interval (FI) vs. mixed-interval (MI) 
schedules with rie numbers of component intervals 
could be examined. Smallest and largest intervals in the 
terminal links were the same value as those used by M. 
C. Davison (see PA, Vol. 43:12700). Results show 
relative choice in all cases approximated the relative 
means of the squares of the harmonic intervals to 
reinforcement in the terminal links, and no effect of 
number of component intervals was demonstrated. It is 
concluded that MI vs. FI choice could not be predicted 
from extant data on FI vs. FI choice. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11060. Dukich, Thomas D. (U. Montana) Preference 
between fixed-ratio schedules: The effects of inter- 
reinforcement responses and interreinforcement 
time. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-В), 6677. 

11061. Duncan, Barbara J. (U. California, San Diego) 
The interreinforcement interval as a factor in choice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7337-7338. 

11062. Graf, C. L. (California State Coll, Los 
Angeles) Spaced-trial partial reward in the lizard. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 153-154. 
“Gave 2 matched groups of 6 desert iguana each 1 
trial/day for 90 days in a simple runway with partial and 
with consistent reward. During acquisition, running time 
of the partial reward group was slower than that of the 
consistent reward group. The groups showed no differ- 
ence in resistance to extinction. Results are compared 
with similar spaced-trial runway studies using other 
organisms.—Journal abstract. 

11063. Haggbloom, Steven J. & Williams, Donald T. 
(Indiana State U.) Increased resistance to extinction 
following partial reinforcement: A function of N- 
length or percentage of reinforcement? Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 16-18.— Trained a total of 
30 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats in a runway with a 
15-min ITI, ina 2x2 design with 44.8 or 57.1% 
reinforcement (R) and long or short nonreinforcement 
(N) length. Controls received CRF. The short N-length 
groups were given 100 N-R transitions, and the long 
N-length groups received 60 N-R transitions. Each 
N-length received a minimum of 10 reinforced occur- 
rences. Results show that low percentage Ss were most 
resistant to extinction, high percentage Ss next, and CRF 


Ss least resistant. There was no N-length effect and no 


interaction.—Journal abstract. 

11064. Heinz, Robert D. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Response latencies during tixed-interval rein- 
forcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7341. 
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11065, Jacquet, Yasuko Е. (New York State Research 
Inst. for Neurochemistry & Drug Addiction, New York) 
Schedule-induced licking during multiple sched- 
ules. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 413-423.—Studied schedule- 
induced polydipsia in 3 female Holtzman albino rats bar 
pressing under 2-component multiple schedules of food 
reinforcement. The Ist component was a variable- 
interval (VI) 1-min schedule throughout the experiment. 
The 2nd component was varied over blocks of sessions in 
terms of rate and magnitude of reinforcement and was 
either VI 3-min (1 pellet), VI 3-min (3 pellets), VI 1-min 
(1 pellet), or extinction. Water intake per session varied 
with rate of reinforcement in the schedule comprising the 
2nd component and was highest in VI 1-тіп. Both 
bar-pressing and licking behavior showed behavioral 
interactions between the 2 components of multiple 
schedules. With magnitude of reinforcement held con- 
stant, a matching relationship was observed between lick 
rate and reinforcement rate; relative frequency of licks in 
the constant component matched relative frequency of 
reinforcement in that component. Bar pressing, however, 
showed only a moderate degree of relativity matching. 
During schedule-induced licking, a burst of licking 
followed each delivery of a pellet (postprandial drink- 
ing) Duration of these bursts was observed to be a 
function of the interreinforcement interval.—Journal 
abstract. 

11066. Johnson, James T. (Memphis State U.) 
Behavioral contrast in multiple schedules of nega- 
tive reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7342. 

11067. Kendall, Stephen B. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Some effects of response-depen- 
dent clock stimuli in a fixed-interval schedule. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972 
(Mar) Vol. 17(2), 161-168.—2 experiments partially 
replicated a study by E. F. Segal (see PA, Vol. 37:784) on 
effects of exteroceptive stimuli on response rates, using 5 
trained female White Carneaux pigeons. Exp. I (n = 2) 
compared $ on a fixed-interval schedule under 2 
conditions: a clock condition in which pecks produced a 
different stimulus in successive 6ths of the interval, and a 
condition producing the same stimulus continuously 
throughout the interval. Exp. П (п = 3) used a 2-key 
optional clock procedure in which responding on the 
clock key produced 1 or 3 stimuli correlated with the 3 
successive min. of a fixed-interval schedule, while the 
other key produced grain after 3 min. Response rates 
were lower and pause after reinforcement longer in clock 
conditions and with a variety of stimuli, When 2 stimuli 
were removed and the 3rd replaced, responding to the 
clock resumed.—Journal abstract. 

11068. Koffer, Kenneth & Coulson, Grant. (Clarke 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Feline 
indolence: Cats prefer free to response-produced 
food. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 41— 
42.— Previous studies have shown that rats and pigeons 
will emit operants for food reinforcement even when 
identical food is freely available. In the present study, 6 
mongrel male cats with histories of either CRF or CRF 
and intermittent reinforcement were given the choice 
between .8 ml. of food/trial on a CRF schedule or 200 
ml. of the same food freely available in a dish. 
Regardless of experimental history, all Ss eventually ate 
all the freely available food before beginning to respond 
on the CRF schedule—Journal abstract. 
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11069. Leander, J. David; Milan, Michael A., Jasper, 
Kathleen B., & Heaton, Kathleen L. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Schedule control of the vocal behavior 
of Cebus monkeys. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 229-235.—Main- 
tained the vocal behavior of 3 young adult male, 
jungle-born Cebus monkeys by fixed-ratio (FR) sched- 
ules of response-dependent reinforcement at values 
between FR 1-15. In 1 S exposed to variable-interval, 
fixed-interval, and conjunctive FR fixed-interval sched- 
ules of reinforcement, vocal responding occurred at a 
low rate, but schedule-appropriate patterns were main- 
tained. Rates and patterns of responding engendered 
indicated that the vocal operant can be brought under 
schedule control in the monkey by the use of response- 
dependent reinforcement. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11070. Pliskoff, Stanley S. & Green, DonaM. (U. 
Maine) Effects on concurrent performances of a 
stimulus correlated with reinforcer availability. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 221-227.—Arranged a multiple sched- 
ule for 2 naive male White Carneaux pigeons in which 
each component consisted of 2 concurrent variable- 
interval (VI) schedules of reinforcement. A changeover- 
key procedure was used, and the components of the 
multiple schedule were distinguished (initially) by the 
color of the changeover key. During 1 component of ps 
multiple schedule, availability of a reinforcer arrange 
by 1 of the VI schedules was marked by an exteroceptive 
stimulus, provided that VI schedule was not at the im 
assigned to the main key. During the other бор 
no reinforcer-correlated stimuli were ever Dre . 
During the latter component of the multiple schedu 9 
the distribution of responses and time for the con 
VI schedules suggested control by the distribution e 
reinforcements. During the former component, S 
main-key responses were emitted on the key in mA 
presence of which reinforcer-correlated Sun M 
presented. Changeover rate in the presence of that m 
color was depressed. Discriminative control ер 
changeover was easily established and was reversi: 
—Journal abstract. A 

11071. Randolph, J. J. (Abbott Lab., North шае 
Ш.) А switching analysis of behavior contro S 1 
an adjusting ratio schedule. Psychological Se 
1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 259-265.—Exposed 3 pines. x 
chain fixed-interval 2 adjusting ratio schedule, s д 
switching option. The adjusting ratio was equa iven 
number of responses in the interval. When Ss were ut 
the option to switch from the adjusting ratio to E am 
ratio, an interaction was demonstrated Les ilio 
number of responses in the Шоуа and the size 
fixed ratio. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

11072. Richards, Ralph W. (Colorado ere 
Reinforcement delay: Some effects on be of Behav- 
contrast. Journal of the Experimental Analysis ri female 
ior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 381-394.—35 adult is o 
White Carneaux pigeons Ist received 20 be "ple 
nondelayed reinforcement according to i For the 
variable-interval (VI) 1-тїп VI 1-min Boer pups, 
remaining 15 sessions, Ss were assigned to 1 A h ment 
with 7 Ss per group. 4 groups involved x ure but 
according to the same multiple schedule as 5€ Де y 
reinforcement during 1 of the components was the oth 
for either 2.5, 5, 10, or 120 sec. The schedule fottinction 
group was changed to multiple VI l-min ex 
schedule of reinforcement. While some Ss in а 
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showed behavioral contrast, it occurred more consis- 
tently in groups involving extinction or longer delays of 
reinforcement. Groups involving various durations of 
delayed reinforcement or even extinction during the 
altered component did not show a statistically significant 
difference in amount of behavioral contrast. It is 
suggested that a reduction in neither reinforcement 
frequency nor response rate during the altered com- 
ponent was necessary to the production of behavioral 
contrast. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11073. Richards, Ralph W. & Rilling, Mark. (Colo- 
rado State U.) Aversive aspects of a fixed-interval 
schedule of food reinforcement. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 
405-411.—Reinforced the key pecking of 5 adult female 
White Carneaux pigeons according to a fixed-interval 
(FI) schedule of reinforcement. Ss were also given the 
opportunity to attack a restrained target pigeon. Attack 
rates during sessions of FI reinforcement were higher 
than during operant level sessions in 4 of the 5 Ss. Most 
attacks occurred during the postreinforcement pause in 
key pecking. It is suggested that an FI schedule of 
Positive reinforcement possesses aversive properties, the 
most aversive of which are located during the post- 
reinforcement pause. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
pa Scull, J. W. & Vechsler, Donna. (U. Sussex, 
шо, England) Effect of positively and negatively 
сотејаіва shock and reward оп acquisition in the 
oe Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 

$-20—3 groups of 10 male Wistar albino rats were 
given 50% reward in a straight runway, with 2 of the 
ce, also having gradually increasing shock on '/ of 
ihe Ew 1 shock group was shocked on rewarded and 
slowl er on nonrewarded trials while both ran more 
s id and retraced more than the partial reward group. 
th | ocked on rewarded trials ran faster and retraced less 
ое shocked on nonrewarded trials. Results are 
ЖО in terms of counterconditioning.—Journal 

11075. Stubbs, D. Alan & Silve: 

2 , D. rman, Philip J. (U. 
eui) Second-order schedules: Brief shock at the 
ШЕЛ оп of each component. Journal of Experi- 
iC Rare of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 
ШО A trained adult White Carneaux pigeons 
in which ock experience worked on 2nd-order schedules 

completion of fixed-interval (FI) component 


Schi P 
e was reinforced with food according to a 
of each FI erval schedule of reinforcement. Completion 
со роде resulted in the presentation of а 
completion o papel In 1 condition (shock-paired), the 
б i & every FI component, including those that 
Condition БЕ resulted in the shock. In another 
Ock exce Ock-nonpaired), completion resulted in 
Shoe йер for those components that ended in food. 
Tate йй го resulted in a positively accelerated 
Omponents I components. This patterning within 
mittently pained similar whether the shock was inter- 
lo естара тей with food ог not. Response rates tended 
teristic ЕГ; as shock intensity increased. The charac- 
occur when радае pattern within components did not 
of each ibus ock presentations were omitted at the end 
Were Scheduled ae (tandem schedule). When shocks 
(extinction ed but food was no longer presented 
Pert Manes panse rates declined to а пеаг-0 level. 
similar to (Under shock conditions, therefore, was 
auditory ien other studies in which visual and 
Component uli were presented at the completion of 
schedules. (30 ref.}—Journal abstract. 
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11076. Topping, Jeff S. Pickering, John W. & 
Jackson, Jerry A. (Mississippi State U.) Comparison of 
omission and extinction following FR reinforcement 
training. Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 
221-224.— Compared the response-elimination capabil- 
ities of omission training, in which reinforcement is 
contingent on the nonoccurrence of a previously rein- 
forced response and extinction training following 2 
different fixed-ratio (FR) reinforcement training sched- 
ules. Treatment of the extinction Ss was different from 
usual in that an empty food hopper was presented during 
extinction according to the respective FR reinforcement 
schedule. Results with 8 male White King pigeons 
indicate that the omission training eliminated responding 
at a significantly faster rate than the extinction training. 
—Journal abstract. 

11077. Trevett, A. J., Davison, M. C., & Williams, R. 
J. (Auckland U., New Zealand) Performance in 
concurrent interval schedules. Journal of the Exper- 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 
369-374.—Trained 4 homing pigeons under concurrent 
variable-interval variable-interval (VI) and fixed-interval 
(FI) VI schedules in a 2-key situation. Both response 
allocation and time allocation to the 2 schedules were 
measured when various reinforcement rates were ar- 
ranged on each key. All Ss showed an approximately 
constant proportional preference for the VI schedule 
over the FI schedule. These results support В. A. 
Schneider’s (see PA, Vol. 44:3396) analysis of FI 
schedule performance.—Journal abstract. 

11078. Turnbough, Peggy D. (Washington State U.) 
Two visual reinforcers for operant responding in 
Siamese tc fish (Betta splendens) on fixed 
ratio and differential reinforcement of other behav- 
ior schedules of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7356. 

11079. Williams, Ben A. (Colorado Coll.) Probability 
learning as a function of momentary reinforcement 

bility. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 363-368.—Trained 3 
experienced and 3 naive White Carneaux pigeons on a 
probability learning task where the overall reinforcement 
probability was 5 for each response alternative but 
where the momentary reinforcement probability differed 
‘and depended upon outcome of the preceding trial. In all 
cases, maximum reinforcement occurred with a win-stay, 
lose-shift response pattern. When both position and 
color were relevant cues, optimal response pattern was 
learned when the reinforcement probability for repeating 
the just-reinforced response was .8 but not when it was 
.65. When only color was relevant, learning occurred 
much more slowly, and only for Ss trained on large 
fixed-ratio requirements.—Journal abstract. 

11080. Wong, Paul T., Lee, C. T., & Novier, Frank H. 
(U. Texas) The partial reinforcement effect (PRE) 
sustained through extinction and continuous rein- 
forcement in two strains of inbred mice. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 223). 141-143.—Investigated 
PRE using 10 male mice of 2 inbred strains, DBA/2J 
and C57BL/10J, in a straight runway. PRE was obtained 
in both strains and was sustained through blocks of 
extinction and continuously reinforced reacquisition. 
DBA/2J Ss ran faster in all phases, and this superiority 
was attributed to a higher drive level.—Journal abstract. 

11081. Zeiler, Michael D. (Emory U.) Fixed-interval 
behavior: Effects of percentage reinforcement. Jour- 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 17(2), 177-189.—Conducted 2 experiments in which 
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the percentage of fixed intervals (FIs) terminating with 
food presentation was varied parametrically. Intervals 
that did not end with food were terminated by a stimulus 
uncorrelated with food presentation (a timeout stimulus). 
In Exp. 1, the response rates of 3 experienced White 
Carneaux pigeons were an inverted U-shaped function of 
the percentage of food presentations: decreasing the 
percentage from 100-90, 70, or 50% produced an 
increase in response rates; lower percentages decreased 
the rates. Patterns of responding in the 100% condition 
differed from those of the other conditions. In Exp. Il, 
the chamber was darkened after food presentations and 
timeouts. Response rate was directly related to the 
percentage of food presentations: decreasing the per- 
centage decreased the response rate. Characteristic FI 
patterns of responding were maintained as long as there 
were occasional food presentations; pausing followed by 
positively-accelerated responding occurred in percentage 
conditions ranging from 7-100%. Ability to maintain FI 
performance with percentage reinforcement suggests that 
the behavioral sequences occurring im each interval 
operated as unitary responses. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


11082. Amsel, Abram; Wong, Paul T., & Scull, John. 
(U. Texas) Transfer of persistence in the domestic 
chick: Imprinting, punishment, and resistance to 
extinction of a food-reward running response. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(3), 174-176.—4 
groups of domestic Cornish X White Rock chicks 
(N = 48) received imprinting, imprinting-shock, shock, or 
control treatment in the Ist wk. of life, and later learned 
a hunger-motivated running response in a runway under 
either continuous- or partial-reward conditions. When 
the running response was extinguished, а PRE was 
shown in all 4 treatment groups. In the imprinting-shock 
treatment, persistence was enhanced following both 
partial. and continuous-reward acquisition training. 
Implications for counterconditioning views of persist- 
sns Née eain OH dr abstract. 

. Ayres, J. & DeCosta, M. J. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) The truly random control as an Шке! 
procedure. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1)? 
31-33.—In a study with 36 male albino rats, CS-alone 
trials or random presentations of CSs and UCSs were 
interpolated between Pavlovian defense conditioning 
and later measurement of the Pavlovian CR (conditioned 
suppression of barpressing). Although both procedures 
equally degraded the CS-UCS contingency, only the 
CS-alone procedure significantly weakened the pre- 
viously established CR.—Journal abstract. 

11084. Cairns, George F. & Perkins, Charles C. (U. 
Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas City) Delay of pun- 


Ishment and choice behavior in the rat. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
79(3), 438-442.—Trained 4 groups of female Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats (N — 24) to press each of 2 bars for 
reward delayed 120 sec. A different set of distinctive cues 
prevailed between bar press and food depending on 
which bar was pressed. For experimental Ss shocks were 
then introduced following each response to the preferred 
bar. The response-shock interval was 1.5, 12, or 96 sec. 
Experimental Ss' preference shifted from the shock bar; 
preference remained the same for no-shock controls. The 
rate of changes was a negative function of delay of 
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shock, but final percentage of responses to the nonshock 
bar was the same for all delays. Results support the 
hypothesis that delay of punishment as such has no 
effect on choice at asymptote.—Journal abstract. 
11085. Crowell, Charles R., Brown, Judson S, & 
Lewis, Robert W. (U. Iowa) Self-punitive behavior in 
the rat during successive-discrimination "'extinc- 
tion" trials. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(3), 
131-135.—Studied self-punitive locomotor behavior in 
16 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats by means of a 
within-Ss design. Following shock-escape training, Ss 
were shocked in the middle of the runway on only '4 
their extinction trials. 1 tone was presented on shock 
trials and another on nonshock trials. In opposition to a 
discrimination hypothesis, starting speeds as well as 
running speeds in every runway section, both preceding 
and following shock, were faster on shock trials than on 
nonshock trials. Results support the notion that en- 
hancing the distinctiveness of punishment conditions 
may augment rather than weaken self-punitive behavior. 
—Journal abstract. - 
11086. Dardano, J. F. (720 Rutland Ave., Baltimore, 
Md.) Preference for locus of punishment in a 
response sequence. Journal of the Experimental Anal- 
ysis of Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 261-268.—In- 
vestigated differences in aversiveness of response- 
dependent shock. 7 naive food-deprived White Carneaux 
pigeons pecked a key under a schedule in which grain 
was made available after the 70th peck. In each sequence 
of 70 responses, either the Ist, middle, or final response 
was followed by electric shock. Before the Ist response of 
each sequence, each response on a 2nd key changed the 
color of the food key and the schedule of shock that was 
correlated with the food key color. Results show eac 
preferred a schedule of shock, in that each of the 3 shock 
schedules did not occur equally often. Preferred shocl 
schedule and strength of the preference varied among б, 
Overall rate of responding by S under a given shoc! 
schedule was directly related to S’s relative preference 
for that schedule, except that shock after the Ist respons? 
in the sequence was the most preferred schedule. 
—Journal abstract. uma 
11087. Dardano, J. F. (720 Rutland Ave., Bu 
Md.) Variable location of punishment in a respon н 
sequence. Journal of the Experimental AS Ed 
Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 433-441. Follow 
key pecking of 3 adult male White Carneaux PED, 
under a fixed-ratio 100, grain reinforcer schedule, 
electric shock occurring once in each sequence 0 Jarly 
responses with the shocked response varying EUN 
in successive sequences. Under this schedule, Da 
suppression of responding in a response sequen fe rent 
not correlated with probability of shock at C A 
points in the sequence. High shock levels nnd 
duration of postreinforcement pauses and SEPP ЕК. 
responding during the Ist '/ of the response ud p 
Suppression often persisted after shocked respons shock 
Shock occurred early in the sequence. ^*^. effect 
schedule did not produce a consistent suppressing 0 
on responding during the last '/ of the T€ P 
sequence.—Journal abstract. M Halifax, 
11088. Dunham, Philip J. (Dalhousie U., ishment 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Some effects of P ‘Exper’ 
upon unpunished responding. Journal of. У. Я 
imental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Free access 
443-450.—4 naive male albino rats permitted fre t 


mo 
to a running wheel and drinking tube, increased 2 
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of running when drinking was punished with electric 
shock in Exp. 1. Exp. П and III demonstrated that 
presence or absence of a drinking tube (or running 
wheel) was sufficient to cause a decrease or an increase 
in the alternative response in 8 additional Ss. A 
quantitative analysis of these interactions observed 
between incompatible running and drinking responses 
suggest that each response occupied a constant propor- 
tion of the time available for it. Results question an 
interpretation of increase in unpunished alternative 
responding based upon its avoidance properties.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

11089. Ernst, A. John. (Washington State U.) Devel- 
opmental differences in the suppressive effects of 
punishment. Journal of Comparative. & Physiological 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 510-516.—Used 3 
levels of shock intensity (1, 2, or 3 ma.), 3 test delay 
periods (0, 5, or 25 days), and 25- and 100-day-old male 
Long-Evans hooded rats (N = 104) in a study of 
developmental differences in recovery from the suppres- 
sive effects of punishment. The apparatus was a Y maze 
with 3 discriminably different arms. After 10-14 sessions 
of positive reinforcement, Ss were shocked for 2 sessions 
each time they responded in 1 arm. Following these 
shock sessions, a delay was given prior to the recovery 
sessions. Results from the shock days indicate that the 
number of shocks to suppression was a function of age, 
intensity, and shock days. The recovery data showed that 
(a) recovery was an inverse function of intensity, (b) the 
suppressive effects of punishment were much greater for 
the adults than the infants at all intensities, and (c) 
Tecovery was not a function of delay periods. Results 
support the hypothesis that younger organisms have 
greater difficulty than older ones in inhibiting a 
Tesponse.—Journal abstract. 

11090. Franchina, Joseph J. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst.) Sequence of shock and nonshock training 
trials influences the extinction of escape behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 197\(Feb), Vol. 22(3), 175-176. 
—Extinguished escape behavior in 36 naive female 
Albino rats following training under either 100 or 50% 
Shock and nonshock trials intermixed in double alter- 
Nation, single alternation, or random sequences. Results 
Picate that resistance to extinction was greater for 
Piemation than for random or 100% conditions; double 
s ernation yielded reliably greater resistance to extinc- 
lon than all other conditions.—Journal abstract. 
nett. Frankel, Frederick D. (U. California, Irvine) 
Сн suppression during a CS followed by 
yin ngent or noncontingent punishment. Disserta- 
ган International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 


11092. Green, Phillip C. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Masochism in the куке rat: Ап experimental 
TD netration. Psychonomic Science, 1912(Apr), Vol. 
б 1-44.—Replicated and extended an experimental 
conce ration by F. S. Keller and W. №. Schoenfeld 
LUI transformation of electric shock into a 
En ary reinforcer. 2 groups of 10 male Sprague- 
lot ER hooded rats learned to leverpress for either food 
em Ing electrical stimulation of the brain (ESB) to 
mild S ial forebrain bundle. Secondary reinforcer was 
conditi Shock, presented through the lever during 
Produced E: In extinction trials, continued footshock 
shoc! ed greater resistance to extinction than did no 
footshoek both food and ESB groups, suggesting that 
Téinfor, ck had assumed the properties of a secondary 
Cer. (15 ref.) — Journal abstract. 
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11093. Hom, Harry L. (U. Montana) Factors af- 
fecting the performance of rats with shock in the 
goal box after the acquisition of an aversively 
motivated response in the straight runway. Disser- 
ew Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 

11094. McKearney, James W. (Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Main- 
tenance and suppression of responding under 
schedules of electric shock presentation. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 
17(3), 425-432.—Maintained characteristic patterns of 
responding under a 3-min variable-interval (VI) schedule 
of shock presentation (response-produced shock), in 2 
experienced squirrel monkeys. Responding in the pres- 
ence of a periodically presented stimulus, termination of 
which coincided with the delivery of a response- 
independent electric shock (Estes-Skinner procedure), 
was not reliably affected. When shocks followed every 
response during certain signalled portions of the session 
and were presented under the VI schedule during the rest 
(multiple 1-response fixed-ratio (FR), 3-min schedule), 
responding was suppressed during the FR component 
and maintained during the VI component. Environ- 
mental consequences did not have immutable properties 
and either supported or suppressed behavior, depending 
on the schedule of presentation.—Journal abstract. 

11095. Rachlin, Howard. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Response control with titration of punish- 
ment. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 147-157.—Explored the role of 
dependency of aversive stimulation on behavior by 
regulating behavior with aversive stimulation. In 4 
experiments, Ss were exposed to different schedules of 
electric shock superimposed on identical schedules of 
food reinforcement during each of 2 components, 
adjusting-intensity and constant-intensity. 4 male Silver 
King pigeons experienced in key pecking responded to 
shock in Exp. I which used continuous shock; Exp. П, 
pulsed shock with 12 components of 3 min. each; and 
Exp. III, pulsed shock with 4 components of 9 min. each. 
Exp. IV replicated the previous 3 with 6 hooded rats 
trained to bar press. During adjusting-intensity com- 
ponent, Ss responded at a rate sufficient to keep shock 
constant (critical rate), while during constant-intensity, 
response was higher than critical in continuous shock 
and equal to critical when shock was pulsed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11096. Riccio, David C. & Marrazo, Martin J. (Kent 
State U.) Effects of punishing active avoidance in 
young and adult rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 453- 
458.—Examined whether age-related differences in 
suppression occur when a learned response is punished. 8 
groups of weanling and adult male Holtzman rats 
(N = 96) received active-avoidance training and sub- 
sequent punishment for that response. Following active 
avoidance, Ss were assigned to a regular extinction group 
or to 1 of 3 punishment-delay (0-, 2-, or 10-sec.) groups 
which received shock in the goal box. Although wean 
lings and adults were equivalent in active-avoidanc 
acquisition, under the immediate punishment conditio: 
immature Ss required significantly more trials to lear 
passive avoidance. A delay-of-punishment gradient wa 
obtained in adults but not in weanlings.—Journc 
abstract. + 

. 11097. Segal, M., Hershkowitz, M., Samuel, David, , 
Bitterman, M. E. (Weizmann Inst. of Science, Rehovo 
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Israel) Rapid modification of amphibian behavior by 
punishment. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
24(5), 249-250.—Notes earlier findings that the am- 
phibian’s learning ability is sluggish, uneven, and 
probably inferior to that of fish. 40 naive specimens of 
Pleurodeles waltl which were kept in deep water and 
shocked whenever they ascended to the surface for air 
soon ascended less frequently than yoked controls which 
were shocked independently of their own behavior 
whenever the experimental Ss were shocked. Results 
suggest that, under suitable conditions, amphibians are 
capable of rapid learning.—Journal abstract. 

11098. Wolach, Allen H., Latta, Kenneth; Manshio, 
Dennis, & Aderman, Morris. (Illinois Inst. of Technol- 
ogy) Determinants of rate of extinction in successive 
acquisitions and extinctions. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Jun) Vol. 27(5) 257-259.—Used 21 naive 
Sprague-Dawley rats to investigate a decrease in resis- 
tance to extinction across extinctions in a successive 
acquisition and extinction paradigm. Long breaks (23.5 
hr.) after extinction coupled with a short ITI within 
extinction sessions (long N-R transition) resulted in a 
decrease in resistance to extinction across the successive 
extinctions. Long breaks after acquisition sessions (long 
R-N transition), or in the middle of acquisition sessions 
(long R-R transition), yielded an increase in resistance to 
extinction across successive extinction sessions. When 
the latter followed immediately after acquisition sessions 
(N-R), Ss decreased running speeds within each of the 
successive extinctions. When acquisition sessions fol- 
lowed immediately after extinction sessions (R-N), Ss 
decreased running speeds within the Ist few successive 
extinctions, R-N Ss learned to increase their running 
speed within extinctions during the later successive 
extinctions.—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


11099, Brain, Carolyn L. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Genotypic distance and agonistic behavior 
In the mouse. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7333. 

11100. Connor, James. (U. Texas, Austin) Olfactory 
control of aggressive and sexual behavior in the 
mouse (Mus musculus L.). Psychonomic | Science, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 27(1), 1-3.—Tested whether urinary 
pheromones govern the elicitation and suppression of 
aggression and copulation in the mouse. 48 male mice 
from a randomly-mated F, population and 48 from the 
C57/BL6 inbred strain were used as Ss, plus 16 A/JAX 
strain mice as standardized intruders. Olfactory factors 
in Ss' urine exerted reciprocal, "mirror-image" effects 
upon aggression and sexual behavior: male urine painted 
on female intruders facilitated aggression but inhibited 
copulation, while female urine painted on male intruders 
inhibited aggression but facilitated copulation. Analysis 
Shows these effects were not due to the influence of 
urinary factors upon either intruder novelty or compet- 
ing responses of escape and investigation.—Journal 
abstract. 

11101. Ehrman, Lee. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) A factor influencing the rare male mating 
advantage in Drosophila. Behavior Genetics, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 69—78.—Observed a total of 3,505 
matings between Drosophila pseudoobscura representing 
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2 strains homozygous for the Arrowhead or Chiricahua 
inversions. Females preferred to mate with kinds of 
males that were rare among the males courting them. 
Results suggest that females obtained information about 
the frequencies of the different kinds of males by means 
of airborne olfactory cues, probably lipids (especially in 
the case of Arrowhead males). (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11102. Flory, Randall K. & French, Katharine. (Hol- 
lins Coll.) Social disruption of discriminated avoid- 
ance behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
24(1), 39-40.—Trained a total of 10 male and female 
Sprague-Dawley rats to respond on a discriminated 
avoidance schedule. For Ss initially trained together, 
escape rather than avoidance behavior occurred. Sexual 
mounting behavior and attack behavior were also 
Observed. Ss trained individually on the avoidance 
schedule seldom attacked when later paired with an 
unrestrained naive S. Furthermore, the relative position 
of the naive S in the chamber appeared to determine 
Whether an avoidance or escape response occurred. 
Results indicate that disruption of discriminated avoid- 
ance responding appeared to be due not only to 
competing attack behavior, but also to the presence and 
position of the other S in the chamber.—Journal abstract. 
11103. Gregor, Gary L., Smith, Richard F., Simons, 
Lynn S. & Parker, Howard B. (U. Utah) Behavioral 
consequences of crowding in the deermouse 
(Peromyscus maniculatus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 79(3), 488- 
493.—Hypothesized that, when the degree of crowding is 
manipulated by varying group size in cages of equal size, 
it is probable that crowded animals will engage in more 
contact than uncrowded animals. Home-cage observa- 
tion of 24 male and 24 female deer mice indicates that 
crowded Ss do, in fact, engage in more contact peu 
Both home-cage observation and testing in pairs s 
pain-elicited aggression reveal that (a) crowded d 
display more agonistic behavior than uncrowded Ss, and 
(b) agonistic behavior increases with prolonged un 
ding. Support is obtained for the theory that the effec! A 
crowding derives from contact with conspecifics —/ou 
nal abstract. U) 
11104. Hamilton, Frank C. (Washington State P 
Social facilitation in the rat as a function О i 
model's previous experience. Dissertation AN 
International, 1972(Sun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7339-7340. 
11105. Latané, Bibb; Friedman, Lucy, & ПОП in 
James. (404C W. 17th Ave., Columbus, О.) Ана! vol 
rats under stress. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Арг), YO" 
27(1), 39-40.—Tested for increased social acc 
rats placed in a fear-stimulating environment. 1 ЧЕ 
male albino rats placed in a 2-compartment sy ous 
with another S tethered in 1 compartment showed $ Ss 
preference for the compartment with the other “feat 
given the same test with the addition of ae ate 
shocks showed no preference for the other S, indic ate 
that fear does not necessarily lead to Шао ned 
and that pain-produced aggression (shocked déc 
fought) is not necessarily reinforcing. Journal ©. 
11106. Latané, Bibb & Walton, David. (404C М. алд 
Ave., Columbus, O.) Effects of social дордун Өй 
familiarity with the environment on social а 1 2710) 
in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr).. yos pre- 
9-11.—68 naive male Sprague-Dawley albino та aah 
viously housed alone or with another rat Td testing 
given individual preexposure to an open-fie 
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situation or not. Pairs of Ss were then observed in open 
field for 8 days, and measures taken of social attraction. 
Results show familiarity with the open field strongly 
increased social attraction for socially deprived Ss. 
Double-housed Ss, however, showed little effect of 
familiarity. In a familiar open field, single-housed Ss 
were much more affiliative than those socially satiated. 
Measures of emotionality suggest that greater respon- 
siveness of isolated Ss both to their environment and to 
their partner, not fear, was responsible for the pattern of 
results.—Journa! abstract. 

11107. Parrott, R. F. & Smith, K. S. (Royal Veter- 
inary Coll, London, England) A punched tape appa- 
ratus for computer analysis of male rat sexual 
behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 
787-789.—Describes an apparatus which allows an О to 
record events onto punched tape which is then analyzed 
by : et dario abstract. 

. Rosenbaum, Milton E. & , Stephen W. 
(U. Iowa) Cooperation in rats hou: PROF Individual 
training. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 24(1), 
34-36.—Placed each of 5 pairs of female Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats in a mixed-motive situation in which 
they were dependent on each other to avoid electric 
shock and obtain food. Results show that rats are 
capable of establishing behavioral interdependence in 
the absence of individual training to perform certain 
components of the interdependent behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

11109. Seay, B., Schlottmann, R. S., & Gandolfo, R. 
(Louisiana State U.) Early social interaction in two 
monkey species. Journal of General Psychology, 1972 
(Jub, Vol. 87(1), 37-43.— Observed the social behavior of 
i infants from each of 2 monkey species from 75-180 
BN of age. Cynomologous (Macaca irus) Ss received 
е scores оп a number of categories of social 
р ауіог which involved physical contact or proximity. 

atas (Erythrocebus patas) Ss received higher scores for 
ме (chase) play. Behavioral sex differences were 
10ге evident for cynomologous infants. These species 
ее Suggest а limitation of cross-species gener- 
tions from research done with Ss from a single 
Species or genus.—Journal summary. 

та. Stratton, Valerie №. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
ieee or social behavior in young ducklings: 
n stracts i ay), Vol. 

св), 6701. GG. International, (May) 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


bad] Lll, Clopton, Ben M. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
monke etection of increments in noise intensity by 
Behavi YS. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
maior, 1972(Мау), Vol. IT), 473-481.—Trained 3 
intensit Vas monkeys to detect 100-msec increments 1n 
ars un 9f continuous white noise. A response on 1 of2 
а Мы reinforced if it conformed to the presence or 
eters aa the increment on that trial. Stimulus param- 
Probabili background intensity, increment size, and 
Tespons ity of increment presentation were varied and 
analysis. probabilities and latencies recorded. Data 
Tevealed Within the context of signal-detection theory 
Telated t Tesponse biasing toward 1 bar or the other to be 
Sensitivity Probability of increment presentation, whereas 
and back depended on combination of increment size 
large А ground noise intensity. Weber's law held for a 

ange of background intensities since sensitivity to 
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relative intensity increments varied little. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11112. Colyer, Stephen W. (Temple U.) Valence of 
stress and nonstress indexing odors and the effec- 
tiveness of post stress odor emission in mice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7336. 

11113. Dippner, Robert & Armington, John. (North- 
eastern U.) A behavioral measure of dark adaptation 
in the American red squirrel. Psychonomic Science, 
1971 (Jul), Vol. 24(1), 43-45.—Used a behavioral tracking 
technique to investigate dark adaptation in 2 American 
red squirrels. Increase of sensitivity was followed over a 
range of about 4 log units. A break typical of duplex 
retinas appeared in the dark-adaptation curve about 18 
min. after the beginning of adaptation. More than 30 
min. was required for complete adaptation, with the final 
threshold of the squirrel about 1.5 log units above that 
reported for humans on the same apparatus. (18 
ref.}—Journal abstract. 

11114. Kenshalo, Dan R. (Florida State U.) Neural 
correlates of temperature sensitivity. Psychonomic 
Monograph Supplements, 1971(Apr), Vol. 4(12), 227- 
230.— Presents an overview of research on the temper- 
ature sensitivity of cats. A conditioned avoidance 
response apparatus is described by which thresholds of 
response to warm and cool stimuli applied to the skin of 
the cat's upper lip were measured. Electrophysical 
procedures were used to assess changes in peripheral 
nerve activity at the same site. Results suggest a single 
temperature-sensing system in cats. Human temperature 
sensitivity data, however, suggest the presence of an 
additional system which may be specifically sensitive to 
warmth. (20 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

11115. Maldonado, Hector & Rodriguez, Ernesto. 
(Venezuelan Inst. of Scientific Investigations, Caracas, 
Venezuela) Depth perception in the praying mantis. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 751- 
759.—Studied the role of the binocular vision in 140 
female praying mantises to assess long distances. The 
item of behavior used was head turning when S was 
shown an indifferent stimulus. Results indicate that 
binocular vision was a cue to a change of distance. When 
no reduction of distance was involved, Ss seemed to 
react according to the law of the visual angle. In this 
experimental condition, Ss were strongly motivated by a 
visual angle that seemed to be similar to that subtended 
by a favorite prey placed very close to the maximum 
catching distance. The possibility of size-constancy in 
the mantis is discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11116. Manley, Geoffrey A., Irvine, Dexter К., & 
Johnstone, Brian M. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Frequency response of bat tympanic mem- 
brane. Nature, 1972(May), Vol. 237(5350), 112-113. 
— Investigates the contribution of the tympanic mem- 
brane in the bat’s middle ear to its response to high 
ultrasonic frequencies in echolocation. 5 male vesper- 
tilionid bats (Eptesicus pumilis) were tested using the 
Mossbauer technique in a frequency range from 1-100 
kHz. to determine if Ss’ FM pulses were achieved by 
tuned resonances or a broad-band response. Resulting 
data indicate the bat’s middle ear, particularly the small 
area of the drum, is specialized for the reception of 
ultrasound.—B. McLean. 

11117. Schusterman, Ronald J., Balliet, Richard F., & 
Nixon, James. (California State Coll, Hayward) Un- 
derwater audiogram of the California sea lion by the 
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conditioned vocalization technique. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 
339-350.—Developed conditioning techniques demon- 
strating that pure tone frequencies under water can exert 
nearly perfect control over underwater click vocaliza- 
tions of the California sea lion (Zalophus californianus). 
Conditioned vocalizations were a reliable way of 
obtaining underwater sound detection thresholds in a 
5-6 yr. old male sea lion at 13 different frequencies 
covering a range of 250-64,000 Hz. The audiogram thus 
generated suggests that under water, the range of 
maximal sensitivity for S lay between 1-28 kHz. with 
best sensitivity at 16 kHz. From 28-36 kHz. there was a 
loss in sensitivity of 60 db/octave. With relatively intense 
acoustic signals 5 responded to frequencies at least as 
high as 192 kHz. Results are compared with underwater 
hearing of other marine mammals. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11118. Vestal, Bedford M. & King, John A. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Effect of repeated testing on 
development of visual acuity in prairie deermice 
(Peromyscus maniculatus bairdi). Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(Dec), Vol. 25(5), 297-298.—Investigated the 
pattern of development of visual acuity in a total of 30 
prairie deermice by elicitation of optokinetic responses. 
Ss were tested either cross-sectionally (1 test only) or 
longitudinally (repeated testing) after eye opening. 
Development of acuity was significantly accelerated by 
the repeated testing procedure.—Journal abstract. 
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11119. Baird, John S. (North Carolina State U) A 
multivariate developmental study of political ide- 
ology and intolerance. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6633-6634, 

11120. Balkenohl, Manfred. (German Inst. for Ped- 
agogical Science, Munster, W. Germany) Immanente 
Erwartungen und Forderungen Junger Menschen. 
[imminent expectations and demands of young реор1е.] 
Heilpädagogik, 1972(Mar), Vol. 41(1), 35-42.—Asserts 
that beyond the conscious content of expectations, 
demands, and questions of young people, some are 
operant in the unconscious which first have to be 
decoded to be fully understood, It is important for the 
educator and educational therapist to analyze and 


11121. Bucky, Steven F.. Banta, Thomas Gross, 
Ruth B. (U. Cincinnati) Development едд im- 


pulse control and reflectivity. Perceptual & Motor 


Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 813-814. Adminis 

Draw-a-Line Slowly test of the Cincinnati ruts 
Test Battery (CATB); E. Maccoby, E. Dowley, J. Hagan, 
and R. Degerman's (see PA, Vol. 36:14711) Walk-a-Line 
Slowly test; the Matching Familiar Figures Test; and a 
composite of the CATB and Witkin's Embedded Figures 
Test to 80 male and 80 female Ss, aged 5, 10, 15, and 20 
yr. Motor-impulse control and reflectivity increased 
from 5-15 but not from 15-20 yr. of age. There were no 
sex differences. Scores from another group of 20 male 20 
yr. olds indicate that motivation is important in the 
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measurement of motor-impulse control. Intercorrelations 
did not support the notion of a general impulse-control 
and reflectivity factor.—Journal abstract. 

11122. Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio. (National Autono- 
mous U. of Mexico, Mexico City) La evolución 
psicológica según Kurt Lewin: Dos conferencias. 
[Psychological evolution according to Kurt Lewin: Two 
conferences.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 
1972, Vol. 4(1), 35-74.— Discusses the variables consid- 
ered by Lewin to be important indexes of psychological 
development: variety of behavior, organization of 
behavior, the extension of the life space, the degree of 
interdependence of behavior, and the degree of realism. 
The variable related to the rigidity or flexibility of the 
boundaries between regions is studied in the context of 
several experiments by Lewin and his students.—English 
abstract. 1 

11123. Durlak, Joseph A. (130 Station Hosp., Heidel- 
berg, W. Germany) Relationship between individual 
attitudes toward life and death. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 463. 
—Administered the Purpose in Life Test and Lester's 
Fear of Death Scale to 80 college and 40 high school 
students. Significant negative correlations between the 2 
measures support Frankl's notion that the meaning of 
life is enhanced as one finds meaning in suffering and 
death.—A. Olson. 

11124. Eisner, Donald A. (William Paterson Coll. of 
New Jersey, Wayne) Developmental relationships 
between field independence and fixity-mobllity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 761- 
770.—Intercorrelated the level of field independence 
(measured by the Embedded Figures Test) with the level 
of fixity-mobility (measured by the Stroop Color-Word 
Test) for 20 males at 5 different age levels (10-83 уг). 
The Pearson correlations suggest that with an increase In 
the level of field independence there is a tendency to m 
mobile, and with a decrease in the level of fiel ; 
dependence there is a tendency to be fixed.—J/ourna 
abstract. f 

11125. Eisner, Donald A. (William Paterson Coll. i 
New Jersey, Wayne) Life-span age differences 
visual perception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972 (um), 
Vol. 34(3), 857-858.—Administered 16 perceptual een 
ures (e.g, Stroop Color-Word Test, Embedded Евр 
Test, and Mueller-Lyer illusion) to 20 males at Өү i 
age levels (10-83 yr.. Analyses of variance Ш The 
significant age differences on 13 of the 16 variables: e 
young (10-13 yr.) and old (60-83 yr.) age Ер 
performed at a lower level than the other groups оп 
the 13 variables.—Journal abstract. don 

11126. Himmelweit, Hilde T. & Swift, Betty. (Loney! 
School of Economics, England) Adolescent an a 
thoritarianism reexamined: its organisation ^7 
Stability over time. European Journal of so Е 9 
chology, 1971, Vol. 1(3), 357-384.—Studies follo’ bee 
data collected from English Ss Ist tested as adolesc 25. 
and then, 11 yr. later, as young men 0 Part I 
Experiments and results are reported in 3 parts. бю 
examines the structuring of responses to authori 
statements. No general authoritarian factor EAA 
isolated in either adolescence or in adult life- к As 
separate authoritarian response tendencies, each е, were 
own antecedents, significance, and predictive valu a 
obtained. Only the adolescent measures Соп ihat 
significantly with ability level. It was hypothesiz cogni- 
some of the variance in adolescent scores was 
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tively, not motivationally, determined. Part II reports a 
series of experimental studies (using additional data from 
the follow-up investigation) testing the cognitive and 
developmental hypothesis, which received support, Part 
Ш proposes a general model for the consideration of 
attitudes, in which any given attitudinal response is 
located in a 3-dimensional space of cognitive complexity, 
personality needs, and social structure. (French, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11127. MeMahan, Ian D. Causal attributions and 
expectancy of success: Age and sex differences. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6689-6690. 

11128. Miller, Shirley A. (U. Colorado, Inst. for the 
Study. of Intellectual Behavior) Bidimensional solution 
shifts in children and adults. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 195-196.—Explored the effects of 
dimension retention or change on the shift performance 
of 90 8-, 10-, and 12-yr-old children, and 30 adults. Ss 
solved postshift problems based on both (intradimen- 
sional), 1 (partial-dimensional), or neither (interdimen- 
sional) of 2 dimensions relevant in a preshift problem. 
Performance in the intradimensional shift condition was 
superior to performance in the other 2 for all age groups, 
and all found the partial-dimensional and interdimen- 
sional shifts to be of equal difficulty.—Journal abstract. 
н 11129. Moriya, Kunimitsu. (Waseda U., Tokyo, 
12062) А discussion of the biological model of 
ортеп! rotation. Journal of Child Development, 
Таш), Vol. 7, 35-47.—Discusses findings in the 
of p ш developmental psychology, especially in studies 
fe qui opmental morphology. lt is suggested that the 
ү ел! rotation is essential to the process of 
in nent By analogy with metamorphosis or ecdysis 
risin ову, which are similar to developmental rotation, a 
Ae x 3 tirlpool curve in reasoning is proposed and an 
S. К хамде to analyze the developmental. process 
jose rising whirlpool curve. (15 ref.)—Journal 
BD Nardi, Anne H. (West Virginia U.) Autoper- 
adoles and heteroperception of personality traits in 
Sines сла; adults and the aged. Dissertation Ab- 
$625 International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6624— 


11131. Peterson, Candida C. (U. California, Santa 
rena The relationship е response-time 
mediation and extension and the probability of 

eon In adults and rade children. 

Mel hetracte International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 

11132, бїрї н 
Spai igdan, M. & Piaget, Jean. (U. Barcelona, 
м A Jean Piaget, en su 70 aniversario. [To Jean 
Vol. 4, 3-30. 70th birthday.] Anuario de Psicología, 1971, 
commem, .— Presents a group of 7 articles published to 
by the Gone the conferring of an honorary doctorate 
Jean tae of Barcelona, November 12, 1970, on 
jagets et on his 70th birthday. Also published. are 
Publish autobiography, a bibliography of Piaget's works 

1 133 since 1966.—M. Lorang. 

„ & Sell Smith, A. C., Flick, Grad L., Ferriss, Gregory 
ild Dean Adolph H. (Charity Hosp. of Louisiana, 
elope opment: Study, New Orleana Prediction of 

Natal, ера) outcome at seven years from pre- 
opmen Perinatal, and postnatal events. Child Devel- 
fous, 1972010), Vol. 4302), 495-507.—Reports Tyr 

P data on 133 male and 168 female low 


SoCioec, S 
on 7 
omic class Negro children whose mothers were 
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Ist seen in an obstetrics clinic. The study provided. for 
the systematic observation, measurement, and recording 
of data relating (a) mother’s background and medical 
history; (b) obstetrical procedures; (c) pediatric-neu- 
rological evaluations at birth, nursery age, and 1 yr.; (d) 
psychological evaluations at 8 mo., 4 yr., and 7 yr.; and 
(e) a neurological examination at age 7. Results suggest 
that long-range prediction of ability performance using 
information from pre-, peri-, and postnatal develop- 
mental periods was feasible. It was also found that the 
use of sequential prediction stages, not only allowed for 
more accurate classification of Ss as normal or abnor- 
mal, but also indicated some optimal interval of time 
beyond which increments in predictive accuracy were 
negligible. While the predictor variables were listed for 
inspection, no attempt was made to interpret which 
variables were good or poor predictors. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11134. Stephan, Walter G. (U. Minnesota) A devel- 
opmental study of the effects of need on perception. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6699. 

11135. Sterns, Harvey L. (West Virginia U.) The 
relation of age to experience, mode of evaluation 
and complexity in visual preference. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6700. 

11136. Suzuki, Nancy S. (California State Coll., Long 
Beach) Noun-pair learning in children and adults: 
Underlying strings and retrieval time. Child Devel- 
opment, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 299-307.—Studied sen- 
tence structure performance to determine if functional 
storage units for college students are in the form of base 
strings. 108 5th graders and 108 undergraduates were 
tested in 2 3 X 3 X 4 factorial designs, 1 for each age 
group, in which principal variables were pacing rate (2 
вес. VS. 3 sec. vs. 6 sec.), context type (noun-conjunction- 
noun-verb-pronoun (NCNVP) vs. noun-verb-noun-con- 
junction-pronoun (NVNCP) vs. control) and trials. 
Children learned noun pairs more efficiently in NVNCP 
contexts than in NCNVP, but performance of under- 
graduates did not differ as a function of context type. 
Pacing rate at retrieval was manipulated to assess a 
possible explanation, but was determined to be not 
relevant to presence or absence of performance differ- 
ence associated with context type.—B. McLean. 

11137. Willerman, Lee. (U. Texas) Biosocial influ- 
ences on human development. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 452-462.—Re- 
views research on correlations between (a) sex ratio, race, 
and social class; (b) birthweight and IQ; (c) biological 
factors and high achievement; and (d) biological and 
social status. lt is concluded. that multidisciplinary 
approaches to problems of human potential may be the 
most promising methods. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


INFANCY 


11138. Appel, A. (U. Denver) Binocular 
parallax in the elght-week-old infant. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7329. 

11139. Beckwith, Leila. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Relationships between infants’ social behavior and 
their mothers’ behavior. Child Development, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 43(2), 397-411.—Observed 24 middle-class mothers 
and their 8-11 mo. old adoptive infants for 2 1-hr 
sessions. The amount of maternal physical and verbal 
contact with the baby, how much the mother ignored the 
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baby, the amount of opportunity for exploration, the 
amount of experience with people other than the mother, 
and the mother’s answers to the Parental Attitude 
Response Inventory were related to how much their 
babies initiated and/or responded to and/or ignored the 
mother and a stranger. Differences in quantity of contact 
between mother and baby affected how much the baby 
ignored his mother as well as how much he stimulated 
himself. Qualitatively, the more suppressive and critical 
the mother, the less responsive the baby was in social 
play with her. The more the baby responded to his 
mother, the less he responded to a stranger. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11140. Bond, Elizabeth K. (George Washington U.) 
Selective attention in the human infant: The bull's 
eye effect. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7332. 

11141. Chazan, Saralea En. (Ohio State U.) Horl- 
zontal decalage in the concept of object perma- 
hence as a correlate of dimensions of maternal 
care. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6613. 

11142. Corter, Carl М. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effects of mother and stranger on the 
human infant's following and distress. Dissertation 
pea International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7288- 
7289 


11143. Deitz, Samuel M. (U. Florida) Operant 
behavior in the human infant: Differentiation and 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6187-6188. 

11144. Evans, Wilson F. & Gratch, Gerald. (U. 
Houston) The stage IV error in Piaget’s theory of 
object concept development: Difficulties in object 
conceptualization or spatial localization? Child 
Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 682-688.— Piaget 
defines Stage IV in the infant’s development of the object 
concept in terms of the AB error. He says the infant 
searches at A when he sees the object hidden at B 
because the infant interprets the object as the thing- 
of-place A. To evaluate this explanation, 12 9-mo-old 
infants found a toy twice in succession at A and then 
observed that a different toy was hidden at B. 12 infants 
saw the same toy hidden at both A and B. The majority 
of the Ss in each group made the AB error, suggesting 
that the AB error may be best viewed as simply a 
place-going error.—Journal abstract. 

11145. Gratch, Gerald. (U. Houston) A study of the 
relative dominance of vision and touch in six- 
month-old infants. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
43(2), 615-623.—Replicated and extended the finding 
that infants will not remove a cover from their hands 
when they lst grasp a toy and then have their hands 
Covered. Ss were 14 male and 10 female 5-7 mo. old 
infants. It was found that an S who can remove a 
transparent cloth from his hand when it is covered after 
he grasps a toy may not be able to remove an opaque 
cover. The difficulty level of the task of removing the 
Opaque cover was found to be greater than Piaget's 
partial-hiding task and less than his hiding-while- 
Teaching and hiding-before-reaching tasks. Ss who did 
not remove the opaque cover appeared to gain no 
information about the toy when they touched it. 
Alternative interpretations of the phenomenon, degree of 
bimanual coordination and focus of attention, are 
discussed.— Journal abstract. 


11146. Greenberg, David J. & O'Donnell, William J. 
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(U. Illinois, Medical Center, Chicago) Infancy and the 
optimal level of stimulation. Child Development, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 639-645.— To determine the 
viability of optimal level theory as it pertains to infant 
development, 36 6-wk-old and 36 11-wk-old infants were 
shown 3 patterns using a single stimulus technique. 24 Ss 
were shown 3 dot patterns varying in complexity, 24 
3-checkerboard patterns varying in complexity, and 24 
3-stripe patterns varying in complexity. As predicted by 
optimal level theory, for all 3 pattern groups, the 
11-wk-old Ss spent more time fixating the more complex 
patterns and less time fixating the simple patterns than 
did the 6-wk-old Ss. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11147. Harry, Kathryn F. (U. Florida) Operant 
conditioning and generalization in two-month-old 
Infants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7340. ‘ 

11148. Horowitz, Frances D., Paden, Lucile; Bhana, 
Kastoor, & Self, Patricia. (U. Kansas) An infant-control 
procedure for studying infant visual fixations. De- 
velopmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 90.—Con- 
ducted a partial replication of a study by F. Horowitz, et 
al. (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 6). 5 infants were tested 
once/wk from 3-14 wk. of age, 5 were tested once/wk 
from 8-14 wk. of age, and 18 were tested once at 3, 8, or 
14 wk. of age. Visual fixations on 6 checkerboards and a 
gray square were recorded until Ss stopped looking for 
2-sec. Fixations with this technique were much longer 
than under E-controlled procedures. Looking durations 
of over 120 sec. were common and the longest Sun 
was 1,073 sec. S loss due to fussing and crying was 2 | 
as compared to 40% in the E-controlled procedur mun 
analysis again did not support an Age X Complexity 
interaction.—S. Knapp. 

11149. Korner, Anneliese F. & Thoman, Evelyn Р, 
(Stanford U., Medical School) The relative ено ў 
contact and vestibular-proprioceptive stimulation in 
soothing neonates. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vo: 
43(2), 443-453.—40 2-4-day-old healthy ste pA 
borns, equally divided between males and femal aie 
breast- and bottle-fed, were given, in random 3 sat 
interventions which replicated common soporte oh ‘a 
ing techniques. The interventions entailed, singly Sum 
combination, contact and vestibular-proprioceptve ing 
ulation with and without the upright pou 5 a 
time was recorded for 30 sec. during and A int 
intervention. Vestibular stimulation had a highly Faon 
soothing effect both during and after the inte I 
Contact had a lesser effect during, and none 1o ohing 
the interventions. Results suggest that the pos 5 
effects usually attributed to contact ош cade 
largely a function of vestibular-proprioceptive, о. aan 
lation which attends most contacts between mO hability 
child. Significant individual differences in g ing was 
were found among the Ss. While mode of der being 
not related to how much the Ss cried whi iter the 
soothed, breast-fed Ss cried significantly more Нез 
interventions, possibly because they were hung 
ref.)—Journal abstract. U. 

hin. LeCompte, Guney K. & Gratch, бер of 
Houston, Graduate School of Social Work) М levels 0 
a rule as a method of diagnosing infants oli 
object concept. Child Development, d tric 
43(2), 385-396.—Used a game that E 
infants by hiding 1 toy and having them que 
diagnose levels of object permanence. 36 babi xe 
at 9, 12, and 18 mo. divided equally between 5 
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Ss. It was hypothesized that Ss’ initial puzzlement and green light were established. When compared with 
reactions and subsequent Ways of handling the trick the morphological data, the relationship observed be- 
would be age-related. Older Ss reacted with high tween changes in the EEG- and the somato-autonomic 
uzzlement and searched for the missing toy and the components of the chromatovisual reactions, as well as 
causes of its disappearance. Younger Ss were mildly the degree of prematurity and the age of the infants 
puzzled but only focused on the new toy. Results indicates that the ontogenetic development of the total 
conform to Piaget’s account of the development of the reaction to chromatic stimuli reflects not only the 
object concept.—Journal abstract. process of morphophysiological maturation of the 
11151. Lin, Sin-Chih. Phonetic development of peripheral and central apparatus of color vision, but also 
Chinese infants. Аса Psychologica Taiwanica, 1971 to a considerable degree the maturation of the auto- 
(Mar), Vol. 13, 191-195.—Tape-recorded the sounds nomic and CNS. (English summary) (15 теѓ.)—/. D. 
emitted by 6 Chinese infants. The appearance of London. 
sequences of consonants and vowels are listed. Mis- 11159. Rovee, Carolyn K. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers 


pronounced consonants are indicated and discussed. State U.) Olfactory cross-adaptation and facilitation 
Experimental Child 


Aspirated /p, t, k, ts/ were difficult for the Ss to in human neonates. Journal of 
produce; they were pronounced as unaspirated.—Journal Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 132). 368-381.— Tested 40 
abstract. human neonates in a 5-trial cross-adaptation procedure 
11152. McCaffrey, Arthur. (Cornell U.) Speech with 1 or 2 pairs of olfactory sti 

Members within each 


perception їп Infancy. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 08005 series of alip! [embers 1 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7347. stimulus pair were matched for subjective intensity but 


11153, Miller, Dolores J. (U. Minnesota) Visual differed in carbon chain length and concentration. Data 


habituation in the human Infant. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6690. of stabilimeter acti 

11154. Miller, Dolores J. (Hobart & William Smith were also determine 
Coll.) Visual habituation in the human Infant. Child f 
Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 481-493.—Used latter adapting more rapid 
magnitude of responding to index the relative saliency of was enhanced by a p! i і 
the 3 components of a standard stimulus for each of 36 although reversing the adapting stimulus did not produce 
4-mo-old male infants. Stimuli were white and black the same effect. Results are interpreted in terms of the 
slides of geometric forms and colored slides of paintings, hysiochemical properties of the odorants and resulting 
Disneyland, and a floral scene. Following а period of areal and temporal differentiation and summation along 


familiarization consisting of successive presentations of the olfactory surface. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
E rent > Н Rudoiph; Greenwood, Anna, & 


the standard, the components were displa ed- individ- 11160. er, 
vally again. Сошратвдд® of pre- and postfamiliarization Parry, Meyer H. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, Scotland) 
data suggest that habituation had been occurring to the The onset of wariness. Child Development, 1972(Маг), 
stimulus components in order of their saliency. (16 Vol. 43(1), 165-175.—In a short-term longitudinal study 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 20 Ss were followed at monthly intervals from 6-12 mo. 
11155. Morse, Philip A. (U. Connecticut) The of age. Familiarization with an initially strange object 
discrimination of speech and nonspeech stimuli in was followed by the introduction of an incongruous 
early infancy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 ] n. At all ages à decrement in 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7349. visual responsiveness, followed by response recovery to 
11156. O'Leary, Sandra E. (U. Wisconsin) Mother- the incongruous stimulus, was found. Simultaneously 
father-Infant interaction In the first two days of life. obtained data on manipulative behavior showed a 
sertation A 7 . different age 
32(12-B), ee International shin i! ШЕ шс throughout the series of trials, indicating 
S 11157. Parry, Meyer H. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, ап immediate-approach tendency irrespective of per- 
Scotland) Infants’ responses to novelty in familiar ceived degree of familiarity, whereas after this age 
um unfamiliar settings. Child Development, 1972(Mar), relatively prolonged hesitation to contac’ i 
ide . 43(1), 233-237.— Presented 48 44-54 wk. olds with stimulus occurred. Results conclude onset of the capacity 
Identical stimuli in 2 groups: Group I (n = 24) in for such wariness brought about selective approach- 
amiliar then unfamiliar environments, and Group II avoidance behavior and is considered to reflect the 
1 — 24) in reverse order. Measures of visual fixation growing influence of S's memory store on expressive 


and manipulative la ignifi i 
t tly greater behavior.—Journal abstract. 
ency showed a significantly gr 11161. Schaffer, Н. Rudolph & Parry, Meyer H. (U. 


Awareness of and latency to aj novel stimulus in 
à familiar M sud latente Strathclyde, Glasgow, Scotland) Effects of stimulus 
11158. Polikanina, R. I. & Novikova, E. Ch. (Inst. of movement on infants’ wariness of unfamiliar ob- 
tev Brain, Moscow, USSR) Stanovlenie reaktsii па jects. Developmental Psychology, 1972(7ш), Vol. 7(1), 
ae razdrazhiteli и detel, nedonoshennykh па $7.—Presented a 10-cm high metal container with 
a-tri mesyatsa. [Development of reactions to chro- flashing lights and bleeps to 18 male and 18 female 
infants (mean age — 48.78 wk.) in 3 ways: approach, 


Matic stimuli in child 
ren, prematurely born by 2-3 А 
Cd) Zhurnal Vysshei тої pilum 1971 nonapproach movement, and stationary. Latency to 
contact Was measured in 4 30-sec trials with 15-sec 


lis Vol. 21(1), 119-127.—Reports observations of 9 


y prematurely born infants and 6 7-mo-old fetuses, intervals. Latency decreased over trials (p < .001) and 


to study the k : I i á = Mikes 

earlier periods of chromatovisual function, varied with movement (р < 01). Latency was signif: 

е features characterizing reactions to chromatic icantly higher in the approach condition (p < .001) anc 

of the an connection with the morphological maturation On the Ist trial (p < .05). Sex differences were no 
NS. Differential reactions to stimulation by red significant—S. Knapp. 
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11162. Schwartz, Andrew N. (U. Denver) Cardiac 
ла behavioral correlates of visual cliff placement 
| young infants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
72(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7352. 

11163. Sostek, Anita M., Sameroff, Arnold J., & 
ostek, Andrew J. (U. Rochester) Evidence for the 
nconditionability of the Babkin reflex in newborns. 
hild Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 509-519. 
-Studied classical conditioning of the Babkin reflex to 
rm movements in 30 normal, healthy human newborns, 
f whom 16 were black and 14 white. Ss received 60 trials 
ivided into blocks of 5. Earlier studies which reported 
uch conditioning lacked appropriate control groups, CS 
ase-line trials, and state measures. The current study 
ound no evidence for classical conditioning effects. 
lehavioral state measures indicated that the Ss became 
nore drowsy as the experimental session proceeded. 
Correlations between state and responding were positive. 
wmount of medication given to the mother during 
lelivery was negatively related to responsivity. The arm 
novements elicited gaping as an UCR in some Ss, and 
vere considered not appropriate for use as a CS. 
Journal abstract. 

11164. Tronick, Edward. (Children's Hosp. Medical 
Senter, Boston, Mass.) Stimulus control and the 
jrowth of the infant's effective visual field. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1972(May), Vol. 11(5), 373-376.—Stud- 
ed weekly the size of 8 infants' effective visual fields 
rom 2-10 wk. of age. The field was initially quite small, 
15° to either side of Ss line of regard. Over the 2-mo 
xeriod, it more than doubled for stimulus conditions in 
which the peripheral event was in motion and the 
ixation object static, and remained the same size when 
notion was present in the fixation event and the 
peripheral object was static. As with adults, S's effective 
visual field was directly related to the stimuli available. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11165. Wenar, Charles. (Ohio State U.) Executive 
competence and spontaneous social behavior in 
one-year-olds. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
43(1), 256-260.—Obtained observational data on 26 
11-15 mo. olds when they were relatively free to choose 
to explore the physical environment or to initiate social 
interaction with the mother. To a highly significant 
degree, Ss chose the former. There was no statistically 
significant correlation between level of executive com- 
petence and number, intensity, and duration of spon- 
taneous social behavior.—Journal abstract. 


CHILDHOOD 


11166. Brendsted, А. N. & Denisova, Z. V. (Sechenov 
Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology & Biochemistry, Lenin- 
grad, USSR) Ігтепепіуа kozhno-gal'vanicheskoi 
reaktsil и deteí v protsesse igry. [Changes in the 
galvanic skin reaction in children when playing.] Zhurnal 
Vysshei Мегупої Deyatel’nosti, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
164-168.—Studied the GSR of 60 3-7 yr. old children 
involved in the manipulation of playthings and in the 
assemblage of toys out of component parts. During play, 
GSR energy exceeded that Obtaining when simple 
perception of the toys was involved. Changes in the 
Sensory processes, caused by the presentation of toys in 
various positions, were not essential for restoring an 
extinguished GSR. Automatization of play activity 
gradually decreased GSR energy. A positive emotional 
Teaction during play prolonged the GSR. The GSR 
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mirrored mostly changes in play behavior decided upon 
by the child. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

11167. Brouchon, Michèle & Prud'Homme, Régine. 
(National Center for Scientific Research, Inst of Neu- 
rophysiology & Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) 
Relations entre le contróle de la vitesse d'un 
mouvement volontaire et l'adaptation à la déviation 
prismatique de l'espace visuel chez l'enfant. [Re- 
lationship between control of the speed of voluntary 
movement and adaptation to optical displacement of 
space in children.) Cahiers de Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 
14(1), 33-44.—Studied the effect of the speed of a 
voluntary movement upon the reorganization of hand- 
eye coordination following an optical displacement of 
space. The role of active movement in motor adjustment 
to the data of visual space was considered. 2 groups of 11 
Ss, aged 10-12 and 12-14 yr. performed 2 different 
tasks. Results show that older Ss moved faster and more 
accurately and presented better adaptation to the spatial 
displacement. Results are congruent with the hypothesis 
of the crucial role of proprioceptive cues produced by a 
voluntary movement in the reorganization of hand-eye 
coordination. (17 ref.)—English summary. _ 

11168. Connolly, Margaret R. & Harris, Lauren. 
(Michigan State U.) Effects of stimulus incongruity on 
children's curiosity as measured by looking time 
and expression change. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 232-234.—60 5-11 yr. old children 
looked at a series of congruous (normal) pictures 
(animals and other objects) and at pictures of incon 
gruous objects formed by mismatched combinations 0 
heads and bodies of the congruous objects. Afterwards, 
Ss were asked to give names to all the pictures. Results 
disclose longer looking times, more sustained expression. 
changes, and greater likelihood of expression change to 
the incongruous than to the congruous pictures. Further, 
older Ss were more likely than younger Ss to recognize 
and respond to incongruity according to these meas 
and also were more likely to name both components 0 
the incongruous pictures. Results indicate that duration 
of looking time, expression change, and picture naming 
are all valid indexes of recognition of stimulus incon- 
gruity and that, generally, recognition of and bx 
siveness to incongruity increases with CA.—Journ 
abstract. 1. Martin, 

11169. Denney, Nancy W. & Ziobrowski, Ма e 
(State University Coll. New York, Buffalo) Deve! rae, 
mental changes in clustering criteria. Journ) 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. | to, 
275-282.—Presented each of 2 different stimulus ind 
15 Ist graders and 15 college students. The sa 
contained pairs of words which shared either comp A 
mentary relationships (e.g, pipe and tobacco), E 
similarity relationships (e.g., king and ruler). An an np 
of variance performed on the clustering scores 1n e it 
that age and the interaction of Age X List were чаи 
icant sources of variance. Children clustered more WEE 
adults when given the complementary list, and ari 
clustered more than children when given the sum that 
list. Results indicate the finding of earlier stadissa 
clustering generally increases with age appears vi. to 
limited. It is suggested that rather than being less 2 anize 
organize information, young children simply oe E 
according to different criteria than adults. 
—Journal abstract. ical Sem- 

11170. deVidal, David F. (Fuller Theologica Calif.) 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, 
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The role of attention and modeling in children’s 
onses to music. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
fonal, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7305. 

11171. Doke, Larry А. & Risley, Todd R. (О. 
Veracruzana, Xalapa, Mexico) Some discriminative 
properties of race and sex for children from an all 
Negro neighborhood. Child Development, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 43(2), 677-681.—6 4-6 yr. old and 6 9-12 yr. old 
Negro children served in a comparison of the discrim- 
inative control exerted by sex and race aspects of other 
children. For all Ss, base lines were established in which 
color photoslides of a Negro girl and a Caucasian boy 
differentially controlled responding on 2 push buttons. 
Responses during test probes picturing Negro boys and 
Caucasian girls, аз well as different Negro girls and 
Caucasian boys, indicate predominant control by the 
stimulus dimension of sex for the younger Ss, but less 
ане stimulus control for the older Ss.—Journal 

‘act. 

M Ganz, Richard L. (Wayne State U.) The 
ec of locus of control, type of feedback, and 
омет poing and self-reinforcement. 
stracts i 
DUB), 6645. ts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
EU. Grosse, Martin E. (U. Connecticut) Effec- 
Do behavior in preschool children. Dissertation 
| ү International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6679. 
Ко i сш Ruth & Kahneman, Irah. (Hebrew 
рено ет, Israel) Age- and sex-related variation 
on mance on a figural-conceptual task. Devel- 
fre ү, Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 4-9.—Com- 
and the е performance of 41 3-4 yr. olds, 87 5-6 yr. olds, 
Pm p e of the 5—6 yr. olds on the task of filling 3 
аве 5 with red, green, and blue disks. Females in 
fiche ee scored higher on all attributes of the task: 
Bent colors used, order of colors, order of 
olds (4) eq and the final form board pattern. The 5-6 yr. 
im лей adults in variety and order of color and 
lapsed behi placement of disks on the form board, (b) 
A ©) hind adults in integration of the final pattern, 
ponents еа nursery schoolchildren on all com- 
interrelati the task. An attempt is made to analyze the 
means NM perception and performance by 
m ais Tur ultidimensional scalogram analysis.—Jour- 
175. H; ear 
Var ardesty, Vau; A. (West Virginia U. 
MM involved in tre m cda 

(Ma children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

tire ae 32(11-B), 6648. 
effects of lowell, Jackson S. (U. South Carolina) The 
on childr SOCIAI isolation and vicarious instigation 
Telnforeeren,®, Performance of a task for social 

19720 ent. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Tip) vol. 32(12-В), 7311. 

| Hemisph are dak M. A. (U. St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland) 
| Stimuli in differences in response rates to visual 
| Vol, 2704), пага: Psychonomic Science, 1972(Мау), 
periment p 01-203.—Presents an extension of an 
45:1569) Y M. Jeeves and N. Dixon (see PA, Vol. 
stimuli With adult response rates to unstructured visual 
s lds dr а total of 20 right- or left-handed male 9-11 

Tesponses 5 s. Results confirm the earlier finding that 
ti Dre nu when the input goes initially to the 
emisphere mires а compared with the left. The 
n of right. Silence Howey i while clear-cut in the 
or left-hand anded children, failed to reach significance 
led ones. Response rates for 4 possible 
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response pathways showed the same consistent pattern 
found in adults for the right-handed children but not for 
the left-handed. None of the hemisphere differences was 
as large for children as for adults. Results are discussed 
in the context of other findings on the development of 
cerebral asymmetry of function.—Journal abstract. 

pel, Anita K. 
(Children’s Memorial Hosp., Div. of Child Psychiatry, 
Chicago, Ш.) Interrater reliability for scoring the 
Bender Gestalt using the Koppitz method. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 765-766.—2 raters, 
using the Koppitz scoring method, evaluated the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt protocols of 14 Ss referred for 
developmental evaluations and 14 nonreferred Ss (5-8 
yr. olds). Results indicated that, although the interrater 
correlation was high (r = .90), objective scores were 
misleading for Ss in the upper age ranges and Ss whose 
protocols were significantly different from age norms. 
—Journal abstract. 


experiments in which 2 groups of 20 nursery schoolers 
(MAs 3.4 and 4.6 yr.) imitated sentences containing 


ч [i South Carolina) An 
investigation of the effects of quality of knowledge 
, sci 


sonality, and age on pe 
rformance in a motor learning task. Dissertation 


y International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7346. 

11182. Nelson, Thomas M., Sims, Janet, & А! 
David. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) An experi- 
mental study of the selective attention of children of 
1896 and 1966. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 120(2), 317-324.—In 1896 E. Barnes reported 
upon the selective attention of 12,000 6-16 ут. olds. 
Barnes's study was replicated with 1,737 Ss in a similar 
demographic setting and, using his method of analysis, 
with similar results. The rhymed story materials attended 
to most closely were dramatic events succeeded by 
misadventure, materials characterizing active contact 
with the physical surrounds, and exchanges of a helpful 
or playful sort. ‘Avoided materials were those portraying 
accidents, personal embarrassment, and physical dis- 


comfort. However, analysis of preferences across ages 
using a technique hitherto employed to classify manifest 
i ws both Barnes and the 


siract. 
11183. Panckhurst, Fay. (New Zealand Council for 


Educational Research, Wellington) Reflection-impul- 
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sivity and logical classification in six year old girls. 
Noe ОЛЕГ of Educational Studies, 1971(Nov), 
Vol. 6(2), 123-136.—Administered a perceptual recog- 
nition test measuring reflection-impulsivity, the Infor- 
mation and Vocabulary subtests of the WISC, a 
classification game, and a logical reasoning test to 61 
6-yr-old girls. Reflective and impulsive Ss showed 
significant differences on the classification game (p 
< 01) and logical reasoning test (р < .05), with the 
reflective Ss scoring higher. No significant differences 
were found on the classification game or on the logical 
reasoning test when scores were related to high and low 
verbal ability, Criteria for success on the perceptual 
matching test are discussed, 2 developmental schemes of 
cognitive style classifications are compared. The edu- 
cational relevancy of classification skill is considered. (32 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

11184. Rosenthal, Ted L. & White, Glenn М. (U. 
Arizona) Initial probability, rehearsal, and constraint 
in associative class selection. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 261-274.—De- 
scribes 2 experiments with a total of 208 3rd graders. 
After determining base-line verbal preferences, exper- 
imental groups observed a model select different asso- 
ciates for the same stimulus nouns: high-probability 
nouns, intermediate-probability verbs, or low-probability 
(arbitrary) colors. Controls did not observe the model. 
Under strong directions to emulate the model, all 
experimental groups increased selection of the associate 
classes modeled. Later in a free-preference phase, both 
noun and arbitrary choices were reduced but not verb 
choices. Overt rehearsal of model choices did not affect 
response. Under permissive emulation directions, all 
groups increased selection of the modeled associate 
classes in imitation, with no significant decrease in 
free-preference. The only effect of overt rehearsal was 
the reduction of color associate choices. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11185. Ruble, Diane N. & Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Task orientation versus 
social orientation in young children and their 
attention to relevant social cues. Child Development, 
1972(Jun), Vol, 43(2), 471-480.—Examined how relevant 
cues given by an E might differentially affect the 
performance of task vs. socially oriented children on 2 
games. Ss were 28 girls and 28 boys in the 2rd and 3rd 
grades, On the basis of past Tesearch, 2 independent 
variables were chosen: field dependence-independence 
and sex. It was expected that field-dependent Ss and girls 
would tend to be more socially oriented and therefore 
more responsive to social cues, while field-independent 
Ss and boys would tend to be more task oriented and 
therefore less responsive to social cues. Results support 
the expectations regarding field dependence-independ- 
ence, but fail to support those regarding sex differences. 
Implications are made concerning the effect of situa- 
tional factors on cognitive style and effective teaching 
procedures for social- vs. task-oriented children (18 

Tie oe abstract. j 

6. Scott, Ralph & Sattel, Ludwig. (U. No; 

Iowa) Perception and language: A Кей йын 
cation of the Piaget-Inhelder position. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1972(Jun) Vol. 120(2), 202-210. 
—Replicated previous experimentation concerning the 
Piaget-Inhelder Position regarding the interactive rela- 
tionship of perception and language and the impact of 
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this interaction on growth of general ability. Results with 


22 German disadvantaged 6-8 yr. olds reveal a high 
intercorrelation between language and perceptual meas- 
ures, supporting the Piaget-Inhelder view. The data 
indicate that cultural disadvantage may act to deter 
growth in both perceptual and language spheres, and the 
remediation should emphasize sequential experiences in 
both cognitive areas. Despite the high intercorrelations, 
results suggest that perceptual tests may be somewhat 
more resistive to cultural influences than language 
measures. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 

11187. Shapiro, Alvin H. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Verbalization during the critical interval of a 

time task: Development of psychophysl- 
ological and behavioral control mechanisms. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
B), 6698. 

11188. Solomon, Daniel & Houlihan, Kevin A. (Mont- 
gomery County Public Schools, Div. of Psychological 
Services, Rockville, Md.) Relationships of parental 
behavior to “disadvantaged” children’s intrinsic- 
extrinsic motivation for task striving. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1972(Jun) Vol. 120(2), 257-274. 
—Assessed the "intrinsic-extrinsic" motivation of 72 
Negro 5th graders by subtracting scores measuring their 
performance on tasks with “uninvolved” Es from scores 
on tasks with “involved” Es. Several measures of school 
achievement and achievement orientation correlated 
negatively with these discrepancy scores. Parent behavior 
factors were derived from parent-child interaction 
measures obtained in the home. Several mother behavior 
factors were positively correlated with girls Pa 
discrepancy scores in divergent tasks, while vea 
father behavior factors were positively correlated iv d 
boys' discrepancy scores in convergent (rum ud 
suggested that results represent the combined efi n д 
the child’s familiarity with the Е behavior 2 ib 
sex-appropriateness of the particular tasks. (19 ret. 
—Journal summary. 

11189. Thomas, Sally A. (U. California, Los bep" 
The role of cognitive style variables in media aia n 
influence of aggressive television upon elem Л 
school children. Dissertation Abstracts Internation 


over nonverbal behavior. Journal of Genetic Pat frm 


learning 


Е аллар as ent ol 
experiences as to their implications for developm ds 
verbal control of nonverbal behavior. 


s ignifi 
Results indicate that proficiency increased sign? 
with age and performance decreased fo The 
reversal. Learning experiences had no tal stages in 
association task differentiated developmen! Jatencies of 
the specific functions of language. Respon EP abstract. 
4-yr-olds differed between conditions.—Au Theological 
11191. Williams, Donald E. (Fuller "5 еда, 
Seminary, Graduate School of Psychology and prio! 
Calif. The effect of level of self-estee! 
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experience in reinforcing another person on the 
Incidence of self-reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7357. 


Learning 

11192. Anderson, Daniel R. (Brown U.) The effects 
of prior training on redundancy learning in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6612. 

11193. Bernstein, Alan & Luria, Zella. (Tufts U.) 
Varlables affecting associative recall in children. 
Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 288-292. 
— Chose 120 male Ist and 2nd graders (mean age 7 yr. 3 
mo.) and 5th and 6th graders (mean age 12 yr. 1 mo.) as 
Ss'to study 4 variables for their influence on recall of the 
color associated with a form: (a) incongruity of the form; 
(b) the intrinsicness of color to form; (c) age (7 vs. 12); 
and (d) intentional vs. incidental instructions. The Ist 
variable yielded statistically insignificant results; the 
other 3 yielded significant results. Results are discussed 
in terms of possible perceptual and mnemonic devices 
used for recall.—Journal abstract. 

11194. Brown, Ann L., Scott, Keith G., & Urbano, 
Richard C. (U. Illinois, Children's Research Center) 
Psychophysically scaled cue differences, learning 
rale, and attentional strategies in a tactile dis- 
crimination task. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 283-302.—Describes 3 
experiments with a total of 25 nursery-school children. 
Texture cues were Ist psychophysically scaled and then 
used to investigate the relationship between cue differ- 
ences and learning rate. It was found that psycho- 
physically discriminable differences between cues were 
ls used effectively in the learning situation. Except with 
агре cue differences markedly above threshold, chance 
Performance was obtained. The appropriateness of 
Psychophysically scaling cues for learning studies is 
ned: In addition to accuracy scores, three “at- 
E exploration strategies were observed and the 
Е naitional probability of a correct response, given an 
Raion attentional response, recorded. Adoption of 
5 s icient exploration strategy led to improved per- 
Шер, Results indicate that the use of the haptic 
rie ity provided (a) an opportunity to observe the 
i» ert" attentional link in the learning chain, and (b) 
шоп concerning the ability of young children to 
Em a appropriate search strategies in a tactile dis- 

pae task. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
siblin 5. Cicirelli, Victor G. (Purdue U.) The effect of 

h d relationship on concept learning of young 

72 (Ma taught by child-teachers. Child Development, 
Ia ar), Vol. 43(1), 282-287.—Investigated concept 
fion ng ы 30 Ist апа 3rd grade sibling pairs sampled 
with An of 4 subgroups: boys with older sisters, boys 
older k er brothers, girls with older sisters, and girls with 
b: t TOthers. For 15 pairs, the older S taught his own 

e i Temainder were re-paired. The older S learned 
Ком concept, then taught the younger. Male 
emale | had higher concept attainment scores than 
than Henan; female sibs were more effective teachers 
in terms e sibs or female nonsibs. Results are interpreted 
applicati of role theory and sibling rivalry, and have 
stract, on for school practice. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 


eni. б. Conrad, R. (Nuffield Hearing & Speech 
term me Оп, England) Form and color as short- 
emory codes in preschool children. Psycho- 
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nomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 225-226.—Using a 
matching procedure, 24 3-4 yr. olds were given a serial 
recall task which tested short-term memory for objects. 
Test items consisted of: different forms with color 
constant, different colors with form constant, or different 
forms each of different color. There was no recall 
difference when the available cue was either form or 
color alone. When both form and color were available, 
recall significantly improved. Results suggest that for 
children too young to mediate recall verbally, both form 
and color seem equally effective mediators and are 
apparently used additively.—Journal abstract. 

11197. Croll, William L. (U. Iowa) Generalization 
as a function of the range of test stimuli: The roles 
of discriminability and response bias. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 
404-412.—Conducted a stimulus generalization exper- 
iment with 60 preschool children (mean age = 5 yr.), іп 
which the amount of generalization from the training 
stimulus to a given test stimulus was found to depend on 
the range of stimuli used during the generalization test. 
Analyses in terms of J. Zinnes and R. Kurtz's 1968 
model of generalization indicate that varying the range 
of test stimuli changes the discriminability of the stimuli 
within that range, even, though the physical differences 
among these stimuli remain constant. This change in 
discriminability in turn produces changes in the amount 
of generalization among the stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

11198. Cunningham, Thomas F., Thaller, Karl, & 
Campbell, Carol. (St. Lawrence U.) Transfer shift 

ance on first-grade children as a function of 
tation locus of relevant cues. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 221-223.—40 Ist-graders 
learned a 2-choice visual discrimination problem and a 
subsequent shift problem in which the presentation locus 
of relevant cues was varied. There was no difference in 
original learning due to relevant cue-presentation area. 
Shift performance was affected adversely by a switch in 
the relevant area of cue presentation. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the Zeaman and House attention 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

11199. Davies, Graham M. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) 
Quantitative and qualitative aspects of memory for 
picture stimuli. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 382-393.—After each 
presentation in a series of names or pictures of objects, 
100 8-9 yr. olds located the corresponding likeness 
among an array of 8 pictures. Written recall and 
identification accuracy were assessed both 5 hr. and 3 
days after presentation. As predicted, the name-picture 
(NP) association task produced significantly superior 
recall to the picture-picture (PP) matching task. Ss given 
the PP task showed a significantly higher rate of 
identification for recalled items than Ss given NP. This 
result is interpreted as supporting the view that the 
superiority of NP in recall derives from the fact that Ss 
may rely upon retrieval from either name or image of 
each item, whereas Ss given the PP task must depend 
upon image alone. This interpretation was extended to 
take 2 unexpected findings into account: (a) the superior 
overall identification accuracy engendered by PP 
particularly at the longer time interval; and (b) the 
relatively E ‘cen’ between identification ac- 
curacy and recall scores among Ss in iti 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. р the РР condition. 

11200. Denny, Douglas В. (State Universi 
York, Buffalo) Modeling Е ace T Col New 
style and cognitive tempo. Child Development, 1972 
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Mar), Vol. 43(1), 105-119.—Investigated association 
setween changes in cognitive tempo and conceptual style 
is an approach to alteration of analytic and relational 
Conceptualization. 72 male 2nd graders observed a 
female adult model performing a conceptual task under 
conditions differing along 2 cognitive style dimensions: 
analytic vs. relational conceptual style, and reflective vs. 
impulsive cognitive tempo. Performance of Ss demon- 
strated that the conceptual style and cognitive tempo of 
the model changed Ss’ styles and tempos and that these 
effects generalized to independent tasks. Asymmetry was 
noted in the effects of the conceptual style models upon 
Ss’ conceptual styles: relational models produced more 
absolute change on an immediate posttest, while analytic 
models produced more permanent change as revealed 
through a delayed follow-up test. (19 ref.}—Journal 
abstract. 

11201. Ehri, Linnea C. & Richardson, Dana. (U. 
California, Davis) Antonym adjective contexts and 
the facilitation of noun-pair learning in children. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 11(3), 387-397.—160 2nd and 6th graders learned 
noun pairs linked by verbs, unmarked and marked 
comparative adjectives, polar antonym adjective pairs, 
and conjunctions. Results indicate that all contexts 
produced better learning than conjunctions, that com- 
parative adjective effects were comparable to verbs, and 
that both were superior to the polar-pair condition which 
consisted of conjoined noun phrases. In all conditions, 
Ist- and final-position nouns were found to prompt 
equivalent recall. Results provide compelling evidence 
for the operation of adjective structures as mnemonic 
organizers in younger as well as older Ss, and challenge 
imagistic accounts of the verb facilitation effect. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11202. Friedman, Steven. (Boston U.) Habituation 
and recovery of visual response in the alert human 
newborn. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 339-349.—Repeatedly exposed 40 
newborn human infants to either a 2 X 2 or 12 x 12 
black and white checkerboard visual target until a set 
criterion of habituation was demonstrated, as measured 
by a decrement in visual fixation time. Ss were then 
exposed to either the same target or the 2nd target, to 
assess the effects of familiar and novel targets on 
recovery of the habituated response. Results indicate 
that Ss receiving the familiar target showed no significant 
change in visual fixation time, while Ss receiving a novel 
target showed a significant increase in visual response. 
Results suggest that (a) the visual response decrement 
displayed by the newborn can be attributed to a 
habituation rather than a "fatigue" process; and (b) 
Some infants are capable of storing simple visual 
information soon after birth, as reflected in their ability 
to detect and respond to change in the immediate 
environment. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

11203. Glim, Margaret E. (U. Oregon) Probability 
learning as a function of mental age, chronological 
age and IQ in school age children. Dissertation 
e International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6617— 

11204. Harris, Gilbert J. & Burke, Deborah, 

York State Inst. for Research in Mental p vo 
New York.) The effects of grouping on short-term 
serlal recall of digits by children: Developmental 
trends. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 710- 
716.—Asked 90 2nd-, 4th-, and 6th-grade elementary 
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school children to provide written serial recall for 
visually кечен 9-digit sequences, E-imposed spatial 
or spatial and temporal organization during presentation 
yielded higher recall performance. Multibowed serial 
position functions suggested that the effect of the 
imposed grouping was to help Ss organize their recall 
around “anchor points." (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11205. Kramer, Pamela E., Koff, Elissa, & Luria, 
Zella. (Tufts U.) The development of competence In 
an exceptional language structure in older children 
and young adults. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
43(1), 121-130.—Extended C. Chomsky's research by 
investigating acquisition of an exception to a grammat-. 
ical rule, the minimal distance principle, with 100 
students 8 yr. through 15 yr. 8 mo. old, and 22 19-yr-old 
undergraduates. No age group tested was found with all 
Ss competent. Older groups had 2 competent Ss for every 
incompetent one and stages found by Chomsky for Ss 
below 8 were duplicated above age 8. 2 yr. after the 
original experiment, Ss who had not been found 
competent originally were retested. All age groups 
improved; no evidence for greater improvement of 
competency for the younger “language-plastic -aged Ss 
was found.—Journal abstract. 

11206. Lachowicz, Joseph M. (U. Kansas) The 
relative effects of praise, praise-plus-description 
and praise-plus-instructions with pre-school chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7344. ASS i 

11207. Locke, John L. & Locke, Virginia L. (СШ 
dren’s Research Center, Champaign, Ill.) Recall $ 
phonetically and semantically similar words by 
3-year-old children. Psychonomic Science, 1971 98 
Vol. 24(4), 189—190.—30 3-yr-old nursery schoolchil ї um 
recalled significantly more words in semantically UT 
ensembles than phonetically similar and control ut 
suggesting that the symbolic value of words is а 52 i 
feature in the perceptual and memory behavior 
children at this age.—Journal abstract. — a 

11208. Love, John M. & Parker-Robinson, "pr 
(High/Scope Educational Research round 
Ypsilanti, Mich.) Children’s imitation of grammes 
and ungrammatical sentences. Child Develop eu 
1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 309—319.— Presented Sd а 
nonsense syllables with noun апа verb inflection 
grammatical and ungrammatical orders for 12 4- a us 
6-yr-old Caucasian nursery school children to 1m: ү 
Function words were present in '/, the sentences. type 
main result was a significant interaction among ov iB 
of sentence (grammatical vs. ungrammatica ics 
factors (present vs. absent). There were EU orders 
imitations of grammatical than of ungrammates tion as 
but only when functors were present. With RS. Со 
the only cue to grammaticality, there was nO adei 
in the imitation of grammatical and ungra be more 
orders. At these ages, function words seem to iy than 
important in establishing sentence grammatica y 
noun and verb inflection—Journal abstract. р. (U. 

11209. Lynch, Steve & Rohwer, wills and 
California, Davis) Grade interaction with wore 
pictures in a paired-associate task: A P Polog, 
explanation. Journal of Experimental Child 1 and 
1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 413-421.—108 3rd кел, or 
108 6th graders learned pairs of drawings of OO) pai 


i air 
pairs of the printed names of those objects. 0 
was presented ће E either (a) named the О bjects of 


read a sentence containing the names of the 0 
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(o) did not verbalize. The task was divided into item 
farming and associative learning components by rec- 
omition and matching procedures. Ss either studied and 
vere tested with printed words, with drawings, or studied 
drawings and were tested with printed words (incon- 

ent condition). When both pictures and words were 
aurally unlabeled, pictures fac ilitated item learning, with 
fih graders showing the greatest gain in efficiency. When 
the names of the objects were provided, this Grade 
X Mode interaction vanished in the congruent condi- 
tions, Results support the hypothesis that although both 
3l and 6th graders are able to store verbal and pictorial 
materials, younger children are less likely to sponta- 
neously generate a label for a picture during encoding 
processes. The affects of pictures and levels of verbal- 
ition on the item- and associative-learning dependent 
measures are also examined.—Journal abstract. 

11210. Marx, Melvin Н. (U. Missouri) Recall/rec- 


ognition differences as a function of rr ec 
school grade. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 
114), 230-232,—In 2 experiments, a total of 325 children 
ftom 2 schools in Grade 2 and Grades 4-6 were tested 
lor retention of the identity of words whose spelling had 
been practiced 3 mo. earlier. Results show that free recall 
Sores were reliably greater for Ss in the lower grades and 
на scores reliably greater for Ss їп the higher 
ed These opposite functions suggest separate recall 
ee ion processes in memory. An alternative 
He гү is that the increasing use of language in 
a гома results in greater interference with retrieval 
"а Jounal absiraci. ease in utilizing recognition 
e 211. Meid, Elizabeth S. (Yale U.) The effects of 
dscrinin з success and failure on children's 
formance оп learning and evaluations of per- 
(ш), Var Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
Tie 32012-В), 7347-7348. 

" i tonal Joseph J. (Florida State U.) The 
In child ss and anxiety on verbal 

(lu) Yon Dissertation Abstracts International, 197. 

ia 2(12-B), 7319. 

ШК h Anne D., et al. (U. Minnesota) The 
maton ang human facial context on the discrimi- 
Science, 1973. gnition of curved lines. Psychonomic 
periments witl 
x3 Yt. olds, S, 


һе drawings, lines which (a) represented mouths of 
Results Ree ire (b) were surrounded by a plain square. 


es. In th n 5 : 
at the 
аше of the recognition task, direction of 
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ош, us { 3 

coy actora in all lists. 2 variables were 

Куе telation (a) stimulus and response shown in 
i souon (control) or in mutual interaction 


nly di il image; a д 

in during aca ЕТУ ), and (b) response item shown 

that tia E on of the list in which it occurred or 
Subsequent lists. Acquisition Was 
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facilitated by i whether or not the responses were 
repeated, and was inhibited by repetition of responses in 
both the imagery and control conditions (i.e., imagery 
and response treatment had significant main effects and 
did not interact). Retention was not affected by imagery 
but was facilitated by response-repetition, presumably 
because of the extra learning possible with repetition of 
responses, The facilitation was limited to the primacy 


position; with single-list presentation of responses there 
was a recency effect. It is concluded that “built-up” 
images (the ted-response i condition) yield 
maximum performance when acquisition and retention 


are equally important, and that the use of such images 
i t interference, (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11215. Ross, Diana M. (Temple U.) Syntactical 
mediation of learning in preschool 
children: The influence of social class and semantic 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 


integration. 
(un), Vol, 3202-8) 7297. 
Rent Korong,” and discrimination learn- 


Mexico) 

ing In . Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 120(2), 215-286.—Investigated the effects of 
being told “right,” “wrong,” or both upon direct and 
incidental learning and other behaviors. 72 Ist-grade 


versa i were also observi 
pho r under the "right" only 
few incidental и 
retable by any simple theory 
noted, results are not interp! p le Sus mele eae 
11217. Donald & Cole, Michael. (Rockefeller 
U.) rs ol responding in the word associations 
ШО КӨН African children. Child Development, 1973 
(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 55-65.—Investigated the generality of 
the syntactic- igmatic shift phenomenon 1n 3 og 
iments with 16 West African (Kpelle) 12-14 yr. ol ү ч 
whom 8 were nonliterate, non- h speakers an 3 
were junior hi school students. Exp. 1 demonstrated 
that school attendance increases the proportion o 
iematic associates. Exp. II demonstrated there was 
t age effect independent of education, greater 


a signi s 1. . III found a sm 

HE аана th language of testing (Kpelle 

difference These ish the generality of the 
digmatic 


„ However, 
nera igmatic 


kan d idis was later than previously 
high school-educated Ss showed 
igmatic responding to verbs and adjectives 
i and United States samples 


геро! 1 S 

i 11218. Sharp, rning, discrimination transfer, 
to 

and leaming Diti 


j -B), 6627. 
М т 32(11-B) S Rennie, David L. Fryrear, 
U1 & McGuire, Dennis. (U. Missouri) Expectancy 
етэ бт and vicarious reward: Their effects upon 
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imitation. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 
699-703.—60 elementary school children (Grades 1-3) 
observed a model (M) pressing certain sequences on a 
button-pressing task. Expectancy to perform, in con- 
junction with vicarious reward (VR), significantly in- 
creased spontaneous imitation. With no expectancy to 
perform, VR had no effect on spontaneous imitation. No 
differences were observed on a high-incentive measure of 
recall of the M’s behavior.—Journal abstract. 

11220. Tighe, Thomas J., Glick, Joseph, & Cole, 
Michael. (Dartmouth Coll.) Subproblem analysis of 
discrimination-shift learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 159-160.—Presents a new analysis 
of discrimination-shift learning which is applicable to 
reversal (RS) vs. extradimensional (EDS) shift compar- 
isons in which stimulus pairing is unaltered throughout 
training. The analysis focuses on trial-by-trial per- 
formance on the individual pairs appearing in RS and 
EDS. Ss were 32 4-yr-olds and 32 10-yr-olds who 
experienced the RS and EDS shift procedures with the 
irrelevant dimension variable within trials during both 
the initial discrimination and shift learning. Applications 
of the analysis are presented which reveal that young 
children are likely to learn the pairs as independent 
subproblems, while older Ss treat the pairs as instances 
of a single problem. The former solution mode is found 
to be correlated with fast EDS and the latter mode with 
fast RS.—Journal abstract. 

11221. Vance, Billie J. & Siegel, Alexander W. (U. 
Pittsburgh) The relative effectiveness of observing 

sponse vs predifferentiation pretraining on chil- 
dren's discrimination learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Aug) Vol. 24(4), 183-185.—Assessed the relative 
effectiveness of 4 components of pretraining on a 
subsequent simultaneous discrimination and reversal: (a) 
making same-different judgments about the 2 stimuli; (b) 
making a specific observing response to the critical 
feature of the stimuli; (c) simple familiarization with the 
stimuli; and (d) developing a set to compare stimuli. 72 
Ist-graders served as Ss. 2 sets of stimuli were used: line 
drawings of cats and line drawings of children’s faces. 
Although none of the pretraining conditions had a 
facilitating effect for Ss seeing the faces, there were 
significant facilitative effects for Ss seeing cats. Specif- 
ically, the 3 pretraining conditions involving same- 
different judgments facilitated both learning and rever- 
sal, whereas the effect of “observing response alone” 
pretraining had no such facilitative effect. Data Suggest 
that given affectively neutral stimuli, making same- 


different judgments creates a set to compare distinctive 


features, both general and specific. This set then 
transfers positively to discrimination learning and 
reversal.—Journal abstract. ' 


11222. Vietze, Peter M. (Wayne State U.) The rol 
experience and stimulus dimensionality in leaming, 
A developmental study. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6703. 


11223. Warren, Vera L. & Cairns, Robert B. i 
U.) Social reinforcement satiation: An aome ы 
frequency or ambiguity? Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 249-260. Examined 
the results of previous demonstrations of social re- 
inforcer satiation showing that the repeated occurrence 
of approval-assent events tends to diminish temporarily 
their reinforcement efficacy. The present experiment 
independently evaluated the contributions of frequency 
and ambiguity of the signal to the satiation phenomenon, 
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with 100 2nd graders as Ss. Primary treatments involved _ 
2 levels of frequency of prior presentation of the social 
reinforcer (the word “right”), and 2 levels of signal 
reliability (discriminative and ambiguous). Results in- 
dicate that the higher levels of “satiation” had opposite 
effects, according to whether the event had recurred asa 
reliable, nonredundant signal, or as an ambiguous one. 
Extended use as a discriminative event enhanced the 
effectiveness of the social reinforcer, while extended use 
as an ambiguous signal reduced its effectiveness. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11224. Webb, Roger A., Massar, Barbara, & Nadolny, 
Thaddeus. (Harvard U., Center for Cognitive Studies) 
Information and strategy in the young child's search 
for hidden objects. Chi/d Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
43(1), 91—104.— Studied 20 Ss, 13 mo. 3 wk. through 14 
mo. 1 wk. old, and 20 Ss, 15 mo. 3 wk. through 16 mo. 1 
wk. old, in 3-choice delayed-reaction problems. 16 mo. 
olds were able to locate a hidden object correctly on 
initial trials but made subsequent errors due to à 
tendency to return to a previous location although m 
majority located the object correctly with their 2n 
choice. 14 mo. olds were less successful. Data indicate 
that the information from the hiding remained effective 
even while S was making his initial error, and are 
interpreted in terms of search strategy and memory. 
—Journal abstract. 
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Per- 
11225. Anderson, Larry M. (Wayne State U.) 
ceptual inference in preschool children: Probin 
solving in an inferential-avoidance etu 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
B), 6667-6668. i 

; 11226. Antinucci, Francesco. (National eun 
Council, Inst. of Psychology, Rome, Italy) ТОНЕ 
dell'apprendimento linguistico. [Models of ОГ 
acquisition.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia s zeien 
atria, 1971(May), Vol. 32(3), 157-1927 bre joristic 
of structural theories of language and be BE seat 
theories of language acquisition. Boti ead borate 
criticized from Chomsky’s viewpoint, which is € Tám паве 
through the outline of a model of innate lang 
acquisition—L. L'Abate. 9% А 

711227. Biskin, Donald S. (Michigan dero 
developmental study of the organization of int 5. 
sions written from inconsistent Information: оо р) 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), VO! 
7286—7287. ton, 

11228. Brainerd, Charles J. (U. Alberta, Edt iy 

Canada) Reinforcement and reversibility in 4/157) 
conservation acquisition. Psychonomic ae experimen 
(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 114-116.—Conducted an exper, 
with a total of 52 Ist-grade conservers and ae contingent 
to investigate (a) the effectiveness of simple n concep 
reinforcement in the induction of conservatio! sibility in 
in nonconservers, and (b) the role of үе ae 
conservation acquisition. 20 попсопзегуег + (verbal) 
liquid quantity conservation via SC s 
reinforcement (a) acquired a concept W' d istically 
superior to that of nontrained controls АПЕТ a 
comparable to the naturally-acquired conceP™ prs gos 
tended to acquire reversibility explanations. ^ charac 
2 forms of reversibility (inversion) Was s, while the 
teristic of reinforcement-trained conserver ” was 
other form of reversibility (reciprocity) 
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characteristic of natural conservers.—Journal abstract. 
11229. Brown, Ann L. & Scott, Marcia S. (U. Illinois, 
Children's Research Center) Transfer between the 
oddity and relative size concepts: Reversal and 
extradimensional shifts. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 350-367.— Conducted 
3 experiments to examine the transfer performance of 
3-4 yr. olds (ЇЧ = 166), using the relational concepts of 
oddity/similarity and relative size. Transfer within 
relational concept (e.g. large to small) was compared 
with transfer between relational concepts (€.g., large to 
odd). For original learning, Ss were randomly assigned 
io conditions where either "same" or "large" was the 
correct solution. Ss who reached criterion were then 
transferred to either a reversal (R) or extradimensional 
(ED) concept shift. R shifts were superior to ED shifts 
for both age groups. The 4 yr. olds learned the R shift 
faster and the ED shift slower than the original learning 
problem. The 3 yr. olds also showed a decrement on the 
ED shift but no facilitation in performance on the R 
task, When an optional shift procedure permitted Ss to 
treat the ambiguous shift problems as either an R or ED 
shift, most of the Ss chose the R solution in the test 
phase. Results are inconsistent with theories of learning 
Which posit a developmental progression from single unit 
processes to complex mediational processes, unless that 
Progression occurs before 3 yr. of age. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
2211280, Bryant, P. Е. (U. Oxford, Inst. of Experi- 
Es з Psychology, England) Cognitive development. 
205 ish Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 200- 
ШЫ юше theories on cognitive development 
teat Кореа; (а) perceptual development, (b) devel- 
detain of logical rules, and (с) effects of language 
Ghee Theories in each area are discussed and 
саге . It is suggested that longitudinal studies on the 
ЕН 5 of cognitive change may lead to significant 
ore (51 ref.)—M. DeWitt. 
Mdb а ts Case, Robert T. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
елена. processing, social class, and 
‘ition еп: A developmental investigation. Disser- 
7334, stracts International, 1972(Fun), Vol. 32(12-B), 


ту Chu, Cheng-Ping. Children’s problem solv- 
Ш.Ж асомегусоріа principle. Acta Psychologica 
Taivanica, 1971(Маг), Vol. 13, 25-35- Presents а 
ol. 2:321 à and extension of E. Heibreder's (see РА, 
ehavior ped Vol. 3:2442) studies on problem solving 
Studies o; 3-8 yr. olds and 10 adults were chosen for 
lated effe n developmental and experimentally manipu- 
Teflectin, ects. Results show that there were many items 
Showed B age differences. Age groups beyond 5 yr. 
е ын arked superiority in problem-solving behavior. 
т. гор of 7-8 yr. olds even competed with adults in 
oe e.g., giving many various kinds of reasons 
entation = generalization to solve problems. The pres- 
choice in rder of problems effected reasons for answer 
ace solving situations. Cultural differences 

11233 Ex later  development.—Journal abstract. 
Sentence Сау, Marie M. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
set repetition: Elicited imitation of a con- 
groups. M, of syntactic structures by four language 
Developme onographs of the Society for Research in Child 
relations 1971, Vol. 36(3), 85 p.—Explored the 
teaching p between levels of language acquisition and 
Careful] Procedures by testing children’s imitation of a 
y constructed set of English sentences. There 
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were 4 urban groups of different language experience 
labeled as Optimum English, Average English, Maori 
(monolingual in English), and Samoan (bilingual). A 
marked increase in ability to repeat sentences which were 
longer than memory span for words was typical of each 
language group between 5-7 yr. old. An invariant order 
of difficulty for 6 sentence types and for 6 sentence 
variants was found with only minor differences between 
white and Polynesian groups. Within sentences the 
phrases could be organized into a gradient of difficulty 
depending on the complexity of the morpheme clusters 
within each type of phrase, and differences were found 
between Pakeha and Polynesian groups in the ratios of 
grammatical vs. ungrammatical substitutions which they 
made. Sentence repetition is concluded to be 1 possible 
way of checking the child's imitative control of structures 
he may need to use in his education. It also provides a 
research tool for exploring the theoretical problem of 
how children equate their production of reduced or 
substituted constituents of sentences to the longer or 
shorter constituents of the stimulus sentences.—A. 
Barclay. 

11234. li, Jennifer C. & Keller, Harold R. (U. 
South Carolina) The effects of training and socio- 
economic class upon the acquisition of conserva- 
tion concepts. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
43(1), 293-298.—Investigated a simple short-term train- 
ing procedure with 48 middle- and low-class black 6-8 

olds. Ss’ performance on each of the 3 forms of the 
Concept Assessment Kit—Conservation was the primary 
dependent variable in a 2X 2 factorial design, com- 
bining socioeconomic level (lower vs. middle) and 
presence or absence of training upon the acquisition of 
conservation concepts. Middle-class Ss scored signif- 
icantly higher than lower-class on both pretest and 
transfer test. Training resulted in significantly higher 
posttest performance for both groups, regardless of class. 
Finally, Ss required significantly more training task 
repetitions to learn a conservation task than did 
middle-class Ss.—Journal abstract. 

11235. Fishbein, Harold D., Lewis, Susan, & Keiffer, 
Karen. (U. Cincinnati) Children's understanding of 
spatial relations: Coordination of perspectives. 
Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1) 21- 
33.—Presents à theoretical framework stemming from 
the evolutionary psychology of Herbert Spencer. The 
essential aspects of the theory are: (a) coordination of 
perspectives is mediated by both social and cognitive 
factors; (b) social and cognitive development can be 
construed as involving the successive acquisition of 
modes of thinking, each mode being a differentiation of 
the previous mode and qualitatively different from it; 
and (c) the different modes of thinking are coexisting. In 
2 experiments with 184 3-9 yr. olds, age, stimulus 
complexity, and mode of response were varied, and 
percentage of correct responses and percentage of 
egocentric errors Were measured. In Exp. IJ, response 
latency was also measured. In both experiments older Ss 
made fewer errors, but relatively more egocentric errors 
than younger Ss. In Exp. IL correct responses and 
egocentric errors had approximately equal response 
latencies, both faster than that for nonegocentric errors. 
Results are taken as supportive of the theory. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11236. Franus, Edward. Znajomość nazw i funkcji 
narzędzi w wieku przedszkolnym. [Knowledge of 
names and of the functions of tools in children.] Przegląd 
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Psychologiczny, 1971(No. 22), 17-50.— Presented draw- 
cien of 36 simple tools to 3-6 yr. old boys and girls. Ss 
were able to correctly name as many as 23 tools and to 
indicate the correct use of as many as 33 tools. Over 50% 
of the 3-yr-old boys knew the name of 3 tools and the 
uses of 5. By the end of the preschool age, over 50% of 
the boys knew the names of 7 and the function of 11 
tools. Girls scored lower on knowledge of tools. Gen- 
erally, knowledge of the uses of tools was better than that 
of their names. Analysis of selected tool names indicates 
4 types of origins: structural, functional, foreign, and 
Chance. Erroneous answers stemmed from shape simi- 
larities, imagination, generalizations, and repetitions. 
Results indicate far more knowledge of tools than had 
been expected. Suggestions for increasing knowledge 
through classroom demonstrations are presented. (Rus- 
sian summary)—English summary. 

11237. Gelman, Rochel. (U. Pennsylvania) Logical 
capacity of very young children: Number invariance 
rules. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 75- 
90.—128 nursery school 3-6 yr. olds, when given an 
identification task where number was redundant to 
length or density, solved the task on the basis of number. 
Surreptitious subtraction or addition elicited strong 
surprise as well as search behavior whereas displace- 
ments did not. Ss who noticed the change in number or 
length and density gave unambiguous explanations of 
the nature of the intervening operations and were able to 
indicate how to reverse the effect. Results indicate young 
children can treat small numbers as invariant, and are 
discussed in terms of why children of the same age fail to 
conserve number and how complex number concepts 
might develop—Journal abstract. 

11238. Gelman, Rochel & Weinberg, Denise H. (U. 
Pennsylvania) The relationship between liquid con- 
servation and compensation. Child Development, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 371-383.—Tested 80 Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 6th grade children for their operational under- 
standing of liquid conservation and compensation. 2 
separate compensation tests involving 2 standard beakers 
and 2 transformation trial beakers were used to compare 
the S's ability to pour in a compensatory fashion and 
explain compensation. Results show that (a) modifying 
the criterion for compensation affects the nature of the 
observed relationship between compensation and con- 
servation; (b) individual compensation tasks are harder 
than the conservation one; and (c) the ability to explain 
compensation develops after the ability to explain 
conservation.—Journal abstract, 

11239. Greenfield, Patricia M., 
отт тон койд Lom 

udies) The development of rulebound 
lh a А serlated cups: chartering 
action and grammar. Cognitive Psychology, 197 
Vol. 3(2), 291-3 10.—Observed аа spi 
mo. old playing with seriated nesting cups, establishing 
the existence of a developmental sequence of rulebound 
or consistent strategies for combining the cups. The 3 
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range using nesting cups. These stages in the growth of a 
concept of ordinal quantity are concluded to be 
empirically and theoretically related to the rulebound 
strategies upon which the study focused. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

11240. Gross, Ira, (U. Rhode Island) Concept 
Identification with concurrent and delayed verbal- 
ization. Journal of School Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
10(1), 47-54.— Tested the hypothesis that there are age 
differences in the facilitation of concept identification 
through use of concurrent, as opposed to delayed, 
verbalization of solutions. 60 Ist, 3rd, and 5th graders 
were presented a set of 6 conceptual tasks and instructed 
to overtly verbalize a solution concurrently with initial 
presentation. Results show that older Ss who delayed 
verbalization were less effective and closely approxi- 
mated the performance of younger Ss who verbalized 
concurrently.—B. McLean. 

11241. Guldmann, Hariette A. (U. lowa) The effects 
of dimensional verbalization upon children’s per- 
formance on reversal and extradimensional shift 
discrimination problems. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7339. Ң 

11242. Harrison, Algea & Nadelman, Lorraine. (Oak- 
land U.) Conceptual tempo and inhibition of move- 
ment in black preschool children. Child Development, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 657-668.—Studied the reu. 
ships among the impulsivity-reflection dimension et 
conceptual tempo and the ability to inhibit то 
and intelligence іп 50 black middle-class prese p 
children. The error and time scores on Kagan's Match- 
ing Familiar Figures Test were used to categorize Ss as 
reflective or impulsive. The Draw a Line Slowa vm 
Walk Slowly Tests, scored several ways, measured tl + 3» 
ability to inhibit motor movement on гешн ‘ahi 
predicted relation between conceptual tempo and 7 Ss 
bition of movement was supported, more reflective n 
being significantly able to inhibit motor movement m d 
request than impulsive Ss. Ability to inhibit move! vt 
correlated positively and significantly with тер 
latency and negatively and significantly with el dian 
Girls were more reflective and better inhibitors 
boys. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

У 158, нлар Donald Е. (U. Minnesota) attentions! 
and cardinal-ordinal factors in the CORN. May) 
number. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972( Д 
Vol. 32(11-В), 6618-6619. ы 

fost € Jeanne L. (U. Minnesota), PI 
dependence-independence, reflection-impu ^" in 
and the internalizing-externalizing dimona 7 
normal boys. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6651. Я " tà 

125 keni Tracy S. (U. California Кол; 
Barbara) An ontogeny of mediational o Sup 
Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), e eptual 
plements the mediational theory of human сод аа 
development which stresses transition 1n grow lic repre- 
sensorimotor level to one mediated by sym р: were 
sentational responses. Mediational délire 5 
analyzed with 2 groups of 32 Ss from Еше а of 16 
and 4th grades, and college, and a control gr ; 
kindergartners and 2nd graders. Result to 
deficiencies as production, referring to failure Ы 
symbolic responses to the relevant class 0 failure of 
mental events, and control, referring to t al behavior: 
potential mediators, once produced, to cone 
suggesting that both types of deficiencies occu! 
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kindergarten level and declined with increasing maturity. 
From kindergarten to college level there was, however, 
more production than control deficiency which declined 
rapidly after kindergarten and became practically neg- 
ligible by the 4th grade. Production deficiency also 
declined with ontogeny but more slowly and less 
completely —Journal abstract. 

11246. Krahn, John Н. (Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Hicksville, N.Y.) A comparison of Kohiberg’s and 
Plaget’s type ! morality. Religious Education, 197\(Sep), 
Vol. 66(5), 373-375.—15 4-, 5-, and T-yr-old Ss, ran- 
domly selected, from a middle-class parochial Lutheran 
school listened to 4 stories, 2 of which punished 
obedience and 2 that rewarded disobedience. The stories 
aimed to duplicate Kohlberg's model of small-scale 
moral dilemmas. After hearing the stories, Ss answered 
questions about them. While many responses revealed 
confusion or exhibited appreciation for both adult 
authority and reward and punishment, each group of 5 
Ss more often based judgments upon principles that 
conformed to Piaget's Type 1 morality than to Kohl- 
berg's Stage 1. The study thus supports Piaget's conten- 
n .. that early moral decisions are based on respect 
or adult authority and that conformity to rules consti- 
tutes good behavior and nonconformity constitutes bad 
behavior."—E. Gavin. 

P 11247. Kwasnaza, Miriam С. (Rutgers State U.) 
| aget's developmental stage theory аз evidenced 
M ооп interaction. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

„Л 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6293-6294. 
ns HAS Laosa, Luis M. (U. Texas) Development of 
in association structures among school children 
Wee’ and the United States. Dissertation Abstracts 

OC 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6621-6622. 
Kin Mi Lewis, William C., Wolman, Richard N., & 
o» D oi (Cambridge Hosp. Mass. The devel- 
ality in of the language of emotions: Il. Intention- 
Pathan the experience of affect. Journal of Genetic 
Viewed KA 1972(Jun), Vol. 120(2), 303-316.—Inter- 
Siena 6 5-13 yr. olds on what they would like to do 
Bene Cone various feelings. Ss were more able to 
fim " their intentions to resolve feeling states as they 
ДЫ older. This ability developed earlier for those 
1658 CSS which are closely tied to physiological 
led um easily resolved. Ss wished to prolong happi- 

inst au sadness, express anger, and flee when scared. 
"ui en ed to score higher than boys in each area. (17 

m ‘ournal summary. 

King M Lewis, William C., Wolman, Richard N., & 
opment uriel. (Cambridge Hosp. Mass.) The devel- 
anxiety m the language of emotions: 11. Type of 
Pochon n the experience of affect. Journal of Genetic 
e ty 9 1972(Jun), Vol. 120(2), 325-342.— Studied 
Words by 3 anxiety associated with various emotion 
exami Ways 56 5-13 yr. olds. 2 major hypotheses were 
Constellati (a) anxiety responses reveal 2 maturational 
ч re ions, bodily harm and separation anxiety; and 
Results apad sex-linked differences for these 2 types. 
however onfirm the Ist hypothesis. Sex differences, 
i etl proved to be more complex and are discussed 

1125] (16 ref.) —Journal summary. 

tor 221, Nelson, Katherine. (Yale U.) The relation ot 
evelopm ognition to concept development. Child 

concept 1 1972(Маг), Vol. 43(1), 67-74.—Studied 
teen from recognition to appropriate 

оо ов by requiring 10 girls and 5 boys, 18-24 

› to identify pictures of objects in representations 
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at 3 levels of perceptual detail. Pictures represented 
concepts at 2 levels of language familiarity and 2 levels 
of perceptual definition. The hypothesis that more 
familiar and more ambiguous concepts would be less 
readily named in their less detailed representations is 
confirmed. Implications of the findings for a theory of 
concept differentiation are discussed —Journal abstract. 

11252. Pufall, Peter B. & Shaw, Robert E. (Smith 
Coll., Clark Science Center) Precocious thoughts on 
number: The long and the short of it. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 62-69.—Tested 163 3-6 
yr. olds on 7 conservationlike number problems: 5 were 
problems of inequivalence and 2 were problems of 
equivalence. АП problems were presented in a static form 
so that Ss did not see a transformation away from 1:1 
correspondence. Few Ss made the correct numeric 
judgments on all problems. The youngest performed as 
well as the oldest on specific problems of inequivalence, 
but all ages performed similarly on the other problems. 
The similarity between the oldest and youngest Ss does 
not seem to provide evidence of similarity in cognitive 
functioning. Rather the youngest appeared to be sensi- 
tive to differences but not to relate them systematically, 
while the oldest Ss logically related differences in spatial 
properties to number. 3 developmentally ordered models 
are proposed.—Journal abstract. 

11253. Salomon, Jenő. (Eótvós Lorand U., Budapest, 
Hungary) A fejlődés ugrópontjal а gyakorlati prob- 
lémamegoldás ontogenezisében: Adatok a fejlódés 


'amatosságának és szakaszosságának 


оа кајаһог. [The points of qualitative change in the 
ontogenetic process of practical problem-solving.] Mag- 

7 i „ 1971, Vol. 28(3), 335-351. 
“Presents results of experiments in which the devel- 
opment of practical problem solving was studied with 
120 6-14 yr. old Ss who performed tasks characterized by 
discovering variations of definite number by manipu- 
lating, while 120 other Ss performed the same tasks by 
drawing. Developmental features included the following 
indices: (a) mean number of variations performed by S; 
(b) practical solution of the basic principles of varia- 
tions; (c) awareness of these principles; (d) mean number 
of defective trials; and (е) efficacy and consistency of 


one (which involved more 


summ 29 ret.)—English summary. 
dr eth, Solomon. (Wayne State U.) Con- 
ditional discrimination, number conception and 
response inhibition in two and three year old 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6696-6697. 

11255. Snow, Catherine E. (U. Amsterdam, Inst. for 
General Linguistics, Netherlands) Mothers’ speech to 
children learning language. Child Development, 1972 


(Jun) Vol. 43(2), 549—565.—Assessed the assumption 
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that language acquisition is relatively independent of the 
amount and kind of language input in light of infor- 
mation about the speech actually heard by young 
children. The speech of middle-class mothers to 2-yr-old 
children was found to be simpler and more redundant 
than their speech to 10-yr-old children in Exp. 1. A 2nd 
experiment was performed in which each of 12 mothers 
performed a number of tasks with her own 2-yr-old 
Child. The mothers modified their speech less when 
talking to children whose responses they could not 
observe, indicating that the children played some role in 
eliciting the speech modifications. Task difficulty did not 
contribute to the mothers' production of simplified, 
redundant speech. Experienced mothers were only 
slightly better than nonmothers in predicting the speech- 
style modifications required by young children. Findings 
indicate that children who are learning language have 
available a sample of speech which is simpler, more 
redundant, and less confusing than normal adult speech. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11256. Solberg, Муг! E. (Cornell U.) The devel- 
opment of early syntax and sound in a polysynthetic 
Andean language: The ontogenesis of Quechua. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7298. 

11257. Swartz, Karyl & Hall, Alfred E. (College of 
Wooster) Development of relational concepts and 
word definition in children five through eleven. Child 
Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 239-244.— Chose 20 
5, 7, 9, and 11 yr. olds (M IQ 114.12) to participate in a 
study similar to those of Piaget. Relational concepts 
investigated were right-left discrimination; kinship, 
subdivided into concepts brother and having a brother; 
and judgment of comparison. Development of these 
concepts showed that Stage I (egocentric) was predom- 
inant at age 5; Stage II (socialization) extended from 7-9 
(except for the brother concept, which continued to age 
11); and Stage III (objective) extended from 9 to beyond 
11. Word definitions were found to occur in 3 categories 
rather than 2, as Piaget suggests. Comparison between 
relational concepts and word definitions showed that 
functional definitions coincided with lower levels of 
thinking, and abstract definitions with the highest 
level.—Journal abstract. 

11258. Swenson, Leland C. (Wayne State О) A 
comparison of the fading technique with traditional 
methods їп acquisition of an abstract concept in 
children, Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6702. 

11259. Tatarsky, Julian H. (Wayne State U.) The 
development of cognitive frames of reference. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
T усш шш 

0. Tizard, Barbara; C Oliver; Ji 
Anne, & Tizard, Jack. (Inst. of Education, London, 
England) Environmental effects on language devel- 
opment: A study of young children in long-stay 
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scores on both verbal and nonverbal tests were average. 
Significant correlations were obtained between the 
language comprehension scores of the Ss and both the 
quality of the talk directed to them and the way in which 
the nursery was organized.—Journal abstract. 

11261. Włodarski, Ziemowit. Stopień organizacji 
materiału a efekty przypominania. [The degree of 
organization of material and the effects of remembering.) 
Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1971, No. 22, 3-15.—Developed 
a method for studying the degree of organization of 
material during memorization in sound probing exper- 
iments with 150 children. An hypothesis is proposed on 
the dependence between the degree of organization at a 
particular stage of learning on recall. 4 groups of 20 7-, 
9-, 11-, and 13-yr-olds each were presented with 16 
colored pictures representing 4 categories of objects. 
Results indicate a positive correlation between grouping 
during memorization and number and grouping of 
recalled items. Older Ss showed an increase in items 
recalled and degrees of grouping at the memorization 
and recall stages. This increase was most notable during 
the memorization stage. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. / ў 

11262. Wolff, Peter & Levin, Joel R. (U. Wisconsin) 
The role of overt activity in children’s imagery 
production. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 432); 
537-547.—Investigated the role of motor activity Si 
children’s formation of dynamic mental imagery ү: 
experiments using а paired-associate recognition task, 
were 40 kindergartners and 40 3rd graders in Exp. I id 
20 kindergartners and 20 Ist graders in Exp. П. Kon i 
recognition data it was inferred that (a) the child’s abil | 
to form dynamic images relating 2 objects ида a 
most rapid development between the ages of 5 an sia 
and (b) the preimagery child can generate Суда He 
mental imagery in which 2 objects interact : А 
concurrently engages іп overt manipulation © Sal 
objects. This was true even when the S had no Кере 
access to his movements or to the obec ee 
manipulated. Results offer strong support tor i n 2 
theoretical ideas concerning the role of overt and © 
activity in the production of mental imagery. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. хр 

11263, Wolman, Richard N., Lewis, William pene 
King, Muriel. (Cambridge Hosp., Mass.) The retical 
opment of the language of emotions: І. тео 
and methodological introduction. Journal Re 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 120(2), 167-176.— PRO 
methodological issues and theoretical unde e 
children's acquisition of words to describe дап p a 
their feelings. Hypotheses of developmental 9 eee ў 
sex-specific characteristics are presented and exp 
31 ref.)—Author abstract. U. 
i ЖОЕ Zimmerman, Barry J. & Rosenthal, Tel ee 
Arizona, Center for Early Childhood Educatt 0) In 
servation, repetition, and ethnic back id Devel- 
concept attainment and generalization. ©, died at- 
opment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 605-613— le and 32 
taining and generalizing a new concept in 32 mal Anglo- 
female Mexican- and the. same number 9 рате 
American 5th graders. The design factorially © - 
ethnicity X modeling or nonmodeling trai ge received 
tition or nonrepetition of a rule summary. A nce-phase 
feedback on correct responses during performa: ved. pel 
trials. Both modeling and repetition ee faster 
formance. Prior-modeling groups reduced er n 
than nonmodeling groups, whose errors decrea: 
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last block of trials. Concept generalization was aided by 
modeling and, especially, by repetition which mainly 
determined later verbalization of the rule. Anglo Ss 
outperformed Mexican-American Ss, but the major 
results held for both ethnic groups.—Journal abstract. 


Abilities 
11265. Barclay, Allan; Yater, Allan, & Wechsler, 
David. (St. Louis U.) Preliminary investigation of the 
Visuo-motor Recall Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 867-872.—Conducted a pilot 
study on the feasibility of the Wechsler Visuo-motor 
Recall Test for measuring visual-motor sequencing 
ability. Ss were 10 male and 10 female Negro Head Start 
students from each of 4 age groups (57-68 mo.). No 
performance differences on the test were associated with 
пт ог аре, and no interaction of these variables was 
. found in the sample studied. Findings suggest that work 
ү needed to arrange items in the order of difficulty, and 
_ that the influence of response “set” should be considered 
in ans studies with this instrument.—Journal abstract, 
Ч ex) Blake, Joanna. A developmental study of 
ee and strategy in visual info! 
ja using backward masking. Dissertation Abstracts 
arenas 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6670-6671. 
Suena Kellaghan, Thomas & MacNamara, John. (St. 
аЬ Educational Research Centre, Dublin, 
ent ) Family correlates of verbal reasoning ability. 
dM mental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 49- 
WE aned the relationships between verbal rea- 
Es ds ility and sex, social class, family size, and 
tt position in the family for a representative sample 
ee ae Irish children (ЇЧ = 500). Ss were admin- 
| separate e Drumcondra Verbal Reasoning Test. In 
reasoning analyses, regression coefficients of verbal 
ound tob core on social status and family size were 
social stat е significant. In a multiple-regression analysis, 
all found а family size, and position in the family were 
score, (24 o be significantly related to verbal reasoning 
11268 куелш abstract. 
Children’s er, Rae J. & Harter, Susan. (Yale U.) 
continua ability to order facial and nonfacial 
Genetic JFR a function of MA, CA and IQ. Journal of 
Sl he eee gamle er Vol. 120(2), 241-251. 
| 404-7 ye Тү үм оршеш!а! differences in the ability of 
and 3 depicti 5 to order 3 continua depicting expressions 
and 8) E AS nonfacial stimuli across 2 MA levels (6 
e high M am levels (100 and 125). The performance of 
group on b. group was superior to that of the low MA 
Б oth types of continua; however, at the high 
пе рс нОнаансе was significantly better on the 
0 this Ra suggesting some content specificity 
Predictor CX With МА held constant, IQ was a weak 
Not the hi was related to performance at the low, but 
of the Fad MA level. Findings are discussed in terms 
determina ene of both cognitive and experiential 
tet) Athos de ability to order continua. (18 
П асі. 
School io Ковав, Nathan & Pankove, Ethel. (New York 
ability ov pec Research, Graduate Faculty) Creative 
1972Gun) т a five-year span. Child Development, 
13 female's 43(2), 427-442. —Retested 16 male and 
associatiy, -grade middle-class children whose levels of 
lach- a, had been assessed with the Wal- 
later in 10 Hoa on identical and similar tasks 5 уг. 
grade. In the smaller of 2 school systems 
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employed in the research, 10th grade creativity data were 
obtained by an individual examiner; in the larger system, 
group administration was employed. Substantial stability 
in ideational productivity and uniqueness scores over а 
5-yr period was observed for нее in the setting of 
group administration and for females in the context of 


i 14 of the variance in 
extracurricular activities in the smaller school system. 


school system. A possible interpretation of the differ- 
ential predictability across school systems is offered. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11270. Landers, Daniel M. & Martens, Rainer. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) The influence 
order and situational stress on motor 
perf 1971(Aug), Vol. 
24(4), 165-167.— Tested Schachter's hypothesis that 
firstborns are more vulnerable than laterborns to the 
interfering effects of stress by comparing the tracking 
performance of 50 firstborn and 72 laterborn Ss exposed 
to a low, moderate, or high threat of physical-harm 
condition. Ss were all junior high school males and were 
given the Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale as well as а 
tracking task. Questionnaire responses of Ss' perceived 
stress and Ss' heart rates indicated that high and low 
stress were successfully created. The performance results 
suggest that under moderate- and high-stress conditions 
firstborns perform more poorly than laterborns on early 
performance trials, particularly on the 2nd trial under 
high stress.—Journal abstract. 

11271. Lehman, Elyse B. (George Washington U.) 
ies in children's attention to task- 
Child Development, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 43(1), 197-209.—To explore the nature of selective 
attention, scanning strategies were observed on haptic 
matching tasks involving task-relevant and task-irrel- 
evant or redundant information. 210 kindergartners and 
2nd, 4th, and 6th graders matched textured objects on 
shape or texture, or matched crosses on size. Devel- 
opmental differences varied with the property to be 
ignored and the extent to which attention was directed to 
the relevant property. i 
attention is a multifaceted skill, with development of its 
parts progressing at different rates—Journal abstract. 

11272. Marjoribanks, Kevin M. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Ethnic and environmental influences on 
levels and profiles of mental abilities. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6052- 


11273. Miller, Leon K. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Visual 
masking and developmental differences in infor- 
mation processing. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
43(2), 704-709.—Investigated visual masking in 16 8-, 16 
12-, and 16 20-yr-old Ss across a range of target-mask 
onset asynchrony. Generally, masking was found to be 
least with coincident onset and offset of the mask and 
target. Masking then increased sharply as the onset of 
the mask followed the offset of the target. This effect 
diminished as the delay of the mask onset was increased 
for the 2 oldest groups but remained strong at delays of 
up to 90 msec. in the youngest group. Results are 
interpreted in terms of current conceptions of age 
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differences in information-processing speed.—Journal 
abstract. s 

11274. Moynahan, Eileen D. (U. Minnesota) The 
development of knowledge concerning the effect of 
categorization upon free recall. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6691. 

11275. Odom, Richard D. & Lemond, Carlyn M. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Developmental differences in the 
perception and production of facial expressions. 
Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 359-369. 
—Determined if a developmental lag exists between the 
perception and production of facial expressions. Each of 
32 kindergarten and 32 Sth-grade children participated 
in 1 of 2 types of discrimination task and 1 of 2 types of 
production task. Results indicate that both age groups 
correctly discriminated more of the 8 assessed expres- 
sions than they produced. The older Ss made more 
correct discriminations and productions than the youn- 
ger Ss, but contrary to expectations, the difference 
between discrimination and production increased with 
age. Implications of the results for perceptual learning 
and socialization are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11276. Rudnick, Mark; Martin, Virginia, & Sterritt, 
Graham M. (U. Colorado, Medical Center, Denver) On 
the relative difficulty of auditory and visual, tem- 
рога! and spatial, integrative and nonintegrative and 
nonintegrative sequential pattern comparisons. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 207-210. 
—Gave 414 Ist graders 9 tests each of which required (a) 
visual or auditory pattern comparison, (b) visual- 
auditory intersensory integration, (c) temporal-spatial 
integration, or (d) both types of integration simulta- 
neously. Error scores indicate that auditory-visual and 
temporal-spatial integration were no more difficult than 
similar comparisons not involving integration. Spatial 
patterns were much easier to compare by contrast to 
temporal patterns. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11277. Ryckman, David B., Rentfrow, Robert; Fargo, 
George, & McCartin, Rosemarie. (U. Washington) 
Rellabilities of three tests of form-copying. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 917-918.—Inves- 
tigated test-retest and interscorer reliability for 3 tests of 
form copying: the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test, 
the Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration, 
and the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. Tests were 
administered to 81 2nd, 4th, and 6th graders in a lower 
middle-class school. All 3 tests produced relatively high 
interscorer reliability coefficients, The low test-retest 
reliability coefficients of the Minnesota Percepto-Di- 
agnostic Test suggest caution in using this test with 
primary age children —Journal abstract. 

11278. Shantz, Carolyn U. & Wilson, Karl Е. 
State U.) Training communication skills in 
children. Child Development, 
693-698.— Assessed the effective: 
ing on 2 communication tasks 
were trained in trios for 6 sessions on tasks requiring 
complete description of a design for a listener to 
NU and tasks requiring communication of critical 

ormation for a listener to discriminate the same design 
from a set. Roles of Speaker, listener, and O were 
alternated, followed by peer discussion. Compared with 
12 controls, trained Ss at posttesting had significantly 
greater useful information and overall evaluation of 
messages, and showed a moderate transfer of skills. 
—Journal abstract, 


11279. Ward, William C., Kogan, Nathan, & Pankove, 


(Wayne 
young 
1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 
ness of short-term train- 
with 7'/-yr-olds. 12 Ss 
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Ethel. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ.) 
Incentive effects in children’s creativity. Child De- 
velopment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 669-676.—Examined 
the effect of a concrete incentive on children’s ideational 
productivity. Following base line assessment on the Ist2 
of 4 creativity tasks, 95 male and 96 female 5th graders 
were randomly assigned to control and incentive con- 
ditions, the most important involving the offer of a 
penny for each response. Reliability, intertask generality, 
and separation from IQ in the present low socioeco- 
nomic status sample were highly comparable to findings 
on middle-class children. Incentives increased the num- 
ber of ideas relative to controls but did not affect the 
relative ordering of individuals. Data provide evidence 
for the situational invariance of individual differences in 
creativity in children, and for the greater importance of 
capacity than of motivational variables in accounting for 
such differences.—Journal abstract. 

11280. Zelniker, Tamar; Jeffrey, W. E., Ault, Ruth, & 
Parsons, Jacquelynne. (U. Tel Aviv, Israel) Analysis M 
modification of search strategies of impulsive an 
reflective children on the Matching Familiar figures 
Test. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), du 
335.—Recorded eye movements of 40 3rd gra m 
designated as impulsive or reflective while the En 2 
performing on 3 tasks: Task I—matching familiar DEF) 
(MFF); Task II—differentiating familiar figures (| MEE 
and Task III—a 2nd set of MFF problems. TE an 
task required the Ss to find the 1 variant t aa S 
identical with the standard, whereas on the DFF k 
had to find the variant that was different Be ed 
standard. The eye-fixation data in Task II age ín 
impulsive and reflective Ss showed a decre Ел 
percentage of fixations on the standard and an ified 
in systematic comparisons of the variants. The ied n 
scanning strategy found in Task II (DFF) a Аве 
Task III (МЕЕ) problems for impulsives only; t oh nay 
fewer errors in Task III than in Task T AER jn 
response latency was as short as their response 1a oon 
Task I. Data from an RT task with variable PP И 
intervals showed that with long preparatory 52 indi- 
impulsive Ss had longer RTs than reflective ШШ 
cating the poorer ability of impulsive Ss to 
attention.—Journal abstract. 4 U. 

11281. Zigler, Edward & Yando, Regina. p an 
Outerdirectedness and imitative behavior a ai 
tutionalized and noninstitutionalized youn ol 
older children. Child Development, 1972000) ji 
43(2), 413-425,— Administered to 4 groups © ring 
dren, institutionalized and noninstitutionalizee +. 3 
9-12 yr. olds of normal intelligence, а т 4 to elicit 
outerdirectedness. The task, which was designe 
imitative behavior, allowed for the со task was 
performance under conditions where с b) cues were 
presented as a problem or no problem, and ( 


e Ss were 
provided by an adult or by a machine. 19006 imitation 
found to be more imitative than older Ss. Мо adult-cue 
was found in the machine-cue than i ee foun 
condition, Younger noninstitutionalized опе 5, 
to be more imitative than younger ЛЕШ ate of 
but only if the task did not require ШС ЕВ s to Tem- 
problem. The relationship of these ma ee of imi- 
forcement and contiguity-mediational theo 


1. 
tation is discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstrac! 


n Perception of Sci- 
11282. Árochová, Oľga. (Slovak Academy 
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ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Použitie modifikovaného 
Stroopovho testu u detí predškolského veku. [The 
use of a modified Stroop Test in pre-school children.] 
Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dietata, 1971, Vol. 6(3), 
261-266.—Administered P. Cramer's (see PA, Vol. 
42:579) modification of the Stroop Color-Word Test to 
104 4-6 yr. olds. When presented with 2 perceptual cues, 
color and form, color had a stronger effect of inter- 
ference than form. When Ss were asked to name objects 
printed in incongruous colors their RT was longer than 
when required to name the object’s color. This suggests a 
preference of color over form in the perception of 
preschool children. 6-yr-olds were better able to resist 
and counteract interferential effect than younger Ss. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

11283. Brown, Marie L. (U. Colorado) The effect of 
ethnicity on visual perceptual skills related to 
reading readiness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 6795-6796. 

11284. Cronin, Virginia, (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Oi and position 
effects of mirror-image reversal discrimination of 
triangles by young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 707-711.—Assessed the effects of 
orientation, obliqueness, and position in a triad on 
mirror-image reversal discrimination by 144 5-6 yr. olds. 
Discrimination was facilitated when the triangles were in 
an upright position, e.g. the horizontal line was at the 
bottom of the figure. Within a triad of triangles, position 
had a significant effect. The reversed triangle was more 
distinct when the 2 identical triangles were beside each 
other. Obliqueness did not influence mirror-image 
reversal discrimination.—Journal abstract. 
$ 11285. Greenberg, Judith W. (City Coll., City U. New 
i ork) Synthesis and analysis of visually perceived 
ЫШ by young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
| 72(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 735-741.—Examined the corre- 
ations between measures of visual synthesis, visual 
шун visual construction, and Block Design (subtest 
ia the WISC and Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence). 40 male and 40 female 63-87 mo. olds 
ias as Ss. Visual synthesis and analysis of geometric 

igures were correlated .69. Both skills were correlated 
With more complex visual construction and Block 
Г esign, averaging .62. All 4 tasks were correlated with 
Ed (averaging .50) and vocabulary (averaging 33), but 
ШУ Hie complex tasks were correlated with socioeco- 
Де status (averaging .34). Types of errors were 
иза. Basic perceptual abilities evidently operate in 
ib Synthesis and analysis and these visual skills are 
ШУ related to higher level cognitive functioning. 
ournal abstract. 
opr 286, Hertz, Thomas W. (U. Minnesota) А devel 
cen ental study of the role of visual imagery in 
In zs modal transfer in children. Dissertation Abstracts 

national, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6680-6681. 

44287. Kennedy, Marita & Sheridan, Charles. (U. 
equivale, Kansas City) Backwriting: Crossmodal 
Pere 'alence of shape and slant as a function of age. 
ц eptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 982. 
Шиш Ме matching of mirror image and of shape 
БШ drawn on the back with identical stimuli visualy 

ou nted in 8 2-4 yr. olds and in 11 7-13 yr. olds. 
nger Ss were significantly worse than older on all but 
guess rate and visual to visual shape matching. However, 
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younger Ss performed above guess rate on all but 2 
conditions involving mirror image stimuli presented 
either to the left or to the middle of the back.—Author 
abstract. 

11288. Moeller, Carolyn E. (George Washington U.) 
Preferences for orientation and figure rotation by 
young children in copying and recall. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7348. 

11289. Offenbach, Stuart L, Beacher, Regina, & 
White, „ (Purdue U.) Stability of first-grade 
children’s dimensional preferences. Child Develop- 
ment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 689-692.—Assessed the 
stability of 42 Ist graders’ responses on color-form, 
form-size, and size-color dimensional preference tests by 
administering the tests 3 times in a 6-mo period. Ss were 
42 Ist graders. Results indicate that most Ss preferred 
form in each of the 3 tests. Reliability coefficients for 
specific preferences averaged .80. The evidence for 
consistent developmental shifts from color to form or 
from form to color among those Ss whose preferences 
changed (about 30% of the sample) during the 3 test 
administrations was examined.—Journal abstract. 

11290. Smiley, Sandra S. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Instability of dimensional preference following 
changes In relative cue similarity. Journal of Exper- 
imental Child Psychology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 394- 
403.—Assessed dimensional preference (color or form) 
in 192 kindergartners, 153 Ist graders, and 107 3rd 
graders. Ss were then given a 2nd preference test which 
consisted of either similar shapes and dissimilar colors or 
similar colors and dissimilar shapes. Initial preference 
was related to class placement (post-Head Start or 
regular kindergarten and Ist grade). Preference as 
measured by the 2nd test was related to both initial 
preference and relative cue similarity. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11291. Smythe, P. C., Hardy, Madeline; Stennett, R. 
G., & Wilson, H. R. (London Board of Education, 
England) Developmental patterns in elemental read- 
ing skills: Phoneme discrimination. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 59-67.—To 
develop a brief test of children’s ability to discriminate 
among 42 English phonemes, 104 children in Grades 1-4 
were required to make a judgment of “same” or “not the 
same” to each of 1,291 pairs of items. The ratio of “not 
the same” (target) items to “same” (buffer) items was 
2:1. Test items were administered as 60 item subtests, 
l/day, over a 3-wk period. Data analysis revealed 
developmental trends and an unexpectedly high level of 
competence in children’s ability to discriminate among 
“pure” phonemes. The results are related to more 
commonly used tests of children’s auditory discrimi- 
nation.—Journal summary. 

11292. Turaids, Dainis; Wepman, Joseph M. & 
Morency, Anne. (U. Chicago) A perceptual test bat- 
tery: Development and standardization. Elementary 
School Journal, 1972(Арг), Vol. 72(7), 351-361.—De- 
signed the Perceptual Test Battery (PTB) to explore the 
development of auditory and visual processes in children 
5-8 yr. old. It was postulated that the development of 
auditory and visual ‘modalities occurs independently at 
different rates, according to modality preferences. The 
PTB consists of 4 auditory scales: discrimination of 
words, memory for words, memory for sentences, and 
for number sequences; and of 2 visual scales, form- 
discrimination and form-memory. Ss were 1,008 children 
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normal with respect to intelligence, sensory abilities, and 
school progress. All but 2 of the differences between 
age-groups were significant (p < .05). These 2 were the 
differences between 5 and 6 yr. olds on auditory 
discrimination and between 7 and 8 yr. olds on the 
auditory memory span test. Visual tests were more 
closely related to age than were the auditory tests. On 
some tests, such as auditory sentence memory, the 
influence of Ss’ ethnic background was an important 
factor for success.—A. J, Ter Keurst. 


Personality 


11293, Bielefeld, Robert J. (U. Minnesota) The 
constructs of masculinity and femininity as meas- 
ured by the personality inventory for children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6635-6636. 

11294. Bruning, James L. & Husa, Frederick Т. (Ohio 
U.) Given names and stereotyping. Developmental 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 91.—Presented 50 pairs 
of stickmen to kindergartners, 3rd, and 6th graders 
(N = 60). Each figure was labelled with a male name 
tated as active or passive according to B. Buchanan and 
J. Bruning's (see PA, Vol. 47:4675) study. Ss were asked 
to decide which of the figures would be more likely to 
engage in various active and passive behavioral activities. 
The scores of the 3rd and 6th graders differed signif- 
icantly from chance. Male vs. female performance was 
significant only for 6th graders. Implications for per- 
sonality development are discussed in terms of behav- 
ioral expectancies.—S. Knapp. 

11295. Gorsuch, Richard L., Henighan, Richard P., & 
Barnard, Caroline. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, 
John F. Kennedy Center for Research on Education & 
Human Development) Locus of control: An example 
of dangers in using children's scales with children. 
Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 579-590.—In 2 

. Studies using Bialer’s Locus of Control Scale and M. B. 
Miller's revision of that scale, estimates of reliability 
were generally nonexistent for low-verbal-ability chil- 
dren, while estimates of the reliability of such scales used 
on high-verbal-ability 4th and 5th graders were as high 
as .6. Scales whose reliability changes across subgroups 
will produce misleading results whenever (a) the mean of 
the children who respond reliably is different from the 


suggested a 4-stage 
developmental sequence: (a) intentions irrelevant, (5) 
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intentions relevant but damage more important, (с) 
intentions more important than damage but damage still 
relevant, (d) intentions alone relevant.— Journal abstract, 

11297. Heinrich, Peter & Triebe, Johannes K. (Inst. of 
Psychology, Berlin, W. Germany) Sex preferences In 
children's human figure drawings. Journal of Per- 
sonality Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3) 263-267. 
— Pooled relevant data on the sex of the Ist figure drawn 
in the Draw-A-Person Test from 19 previous studies 
using 5-18 yr. old Ss. Analysis indicates that 83% of the 
4,989 males and 78% of the 4,443 females showed self-sex 
preference. However, considering age in detail, the 
self-sex proportion of males significantly exceeded 
females only from the llth yr. on. A significant 
difference of opposite direction was found with the 7 yr. 
olds, but it is impossible so far to determine whether this 
is an artifact. Results are tentatively explained in terms 
of the culturally-determined learning of sex-role iden- 
tification. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. f 

11298. Rubin, Kenneth H. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Egocentrism in early and middle childhood: A factor 
analytic Investigation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6696. 

11299. Weinstein, Beatrice. (Hofstra U.) Preferred 
modes of consistency restoration as a function of 
feedback and self-esteem. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7328. 


Social Behavior 


11300. Booth, David W. (U. Maine) The effect о! 
psychological sexual identity on imitation of ag- 
gression in preschool children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6671-6672. К 

11301. Carpenter, Ronda J. (U. Denver) The We à 
of five social conditions on performance o! h 
complex learning task and a simple motor јав 1 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), УО! 
32(12-B), 7287. Di- 

11302. Dlugokinski, Eric L. (Wayne State U) ВР 
mensions of other-centeredness, their relation? 4 
to each other, and to two socialization practices. 
гот Abstracts International, 1972(May), р 
32(11-В), 6615—6616. 

11303. Egan, Mary. (U. Pittsburgh) Vocal behave, 
in conflict: The effect of reflection-impulsivity ару 
response strength on the performance of prime’! 
grade school children. Dissertation Abstracts ^n 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7290. ity in 

11304. Fouts, Gregory Т. (U. Denver) Charl d an 
children: The influence of "charity" stimuli апо, 
audience. Journal of Experimental Child AD A 
1972(Apr), Vol. 13), 303-309.—Examined (а) Ва 
functional relationship between "charity Std lo an 
class of behaviors typically assumed to be ehana 2 aa di- 
(b) the possible influence of an observing adul d 
ence) in charitable and noncharitable sau mes 
10-11 yr. olds were given an opportunity to pu агу) 
which delivered money into either a neutral (mone ace 
or a charity box. Each S responded in both the Pe cantly 
and absence of an audience. Ss responded Sena This 
more toward the charity box than the neutral box. 
finding indicates a lawful relationship which ju “med io 
label “charity” for those behaviors previously a n adult 
be charitable. The finding that the presence О paritable 
O had no significant effect on responding in deriva- 
and noncharitable situations does not suppor 
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tions from fhe social facilitation and altruism literature. 
—Journal abstract. 

11305. Hart, Lance R. (Emory U.) Immediate 
effects of exposure to filmed cartoon aggression on 
boys. Cu Ptr gu International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 664 —6649. 

11306, Haskett, Gary E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Verbal and nonverbal control of children’s 
social interaction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7340-7341. 

11307. Hebda, Mary E., Peterson, Rolf A., & Miller, 
Leon К. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Aggression anxiety, 
perception of aggressive cues, and ех retal- 
lation. Developmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 
85—Selected 15 male and 16 female parochial school 
3rd graders rated as high or low on aggression anxiety. 
Each $ was presented with 30 male and female angry, 
neutral, and friendly faces. Ss rated the pictures on a 
scale of anger-friendliness and on intensity of retaliation 
which could be expected following an aggressive act by 
the $. High aggression-anxiety Ss rated the pictures as 
more angry and low aggression-anxiety Ss rated them as 
more friendly (p < .025). Expected retaliation was a 
complex function of sex and anxiety of the S and sex and 
aggressiveness of the picture (p < .05). Results (a) 
Support the hypothesis that aggressive behavior reflects a 
Eas set on the aggressiveness of others, and (b) 
eens that expected retaliation serves different func- 
ions in the behavior of children with high or low 
aggression anxiety.—S. Knapp. 

à ed Hutt, Corinne & Bhavnani, Reena. (U. Oxford, 
vw mun Predictions from play. Nature, 1972(May), 
Ss (i 37(5351), 171—172.—Reexamined 48 7-10 yr. old 
dd an original sample of 100 nursery schoolers) to 
ЫА the present manifestations of earlier-observed 
id с! pee of curiosity and exploration. The earlier 
of E owed that failure to explore was related to lack 
ind ure in boys and to difficulties in personality 
B Mi. adjustment in girls. Results of the present tests 
saril e that failure to explore novelty was not neces- 

mi associated with convergent thinking in girls, and 
pto pine play was positively associated with the 
s nsity for divergent and creative thinking, partic- 

"У in boys. (17 ref.)—B. McLean. 
ехрейт Koenig, Frances $. (О. New Mexico) An 
on: дылы! test of the cathartic theory of aggres- 
ДЗ ан alternative hypothesis. Dissertation Abstracts 

Stone 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6651. 
aggressiv Lambert, Ruth. (Temple U.) Children’s 
Xposur ч play аз а function of persuasibility and 

Bras vicarious aggressive stimuli. Dissertation 

11311 мао, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-В), 7313. 
Social со asters, John С. (U. Minnesota) Effects of 
altruistic тпранвоп upon the imitation of neutral and 
opment, 19 haviors by young children. Child Devel- 
omparis, 2(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 131-142.—In social 
received on situations 80 nursery school 4-5'⁄ yr. olds 
an adult more, fewer, or the same number of rewards as 
neutral hehe (M) who subsequently displayed various 

s d aviors and donated rewards to poor children. 
less imit ing more rewards than M showed significantly 
control ЖЕ of neutral behaviors than did those in a 
endency 1 ition. Imitation of neutral behaviors and 
Were atl o donate exactly the amount given away by M 
reduced ected similarly. It is proposed that Ss showing 
id d NER of highly divergent behaviors rejected 

el as а model. It is also proposed that future 
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studies of the imitation of altruism separate imitated 
altruism (donating exactly as many rewards as a model) 
from true altruism (donating more rewards than a 
model). (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11312. Meade, Edward R. (Wayne State U.) Verbal 
control of impulsive behavior in middle and lower 
socioeconomic classes. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 3X(11-B), 6690. 

11313. Nel, B. F. (Psychological-Educational Inst. for 
Child & Youth Problems, Pretoria, South Africa) 
Humanistic bases of the concept of social becom- 
ing in the child. Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir die 
Pedagogiek, 1971(Dec), Vol. 5(2), 45-61.—Presents a 
brief outline of the historical background of social 
psychology. The basic views of behaviorism and their 
influence on social psychology are reviewed. The 
fundamental humanistic bases of the concept of social 
becoming (vs. development) are discussed and contras- 
ted with the views of behaviorism. Man is considered as 
an existential being characterized by “there-being” and 
“being-with-others” (Dasein and Mitsein). Some basic 
phenomena in the social becoming of children are 
discussed (e.g., the Ist smile and infectiousness and 
imitation). It is suggested that the humanistic bases 
outlined provide a scientific starting point for the 
investigation of social becoming which is more produc- 
tive than the stimulus-response theory of the behavior- 
ists. (29 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

11314. Nias, D. K. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) The structuring of social attitudes in 
children. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 
211-219.—Investigated organization of social attitudes 
in 441 English 11 and 12 yr. olds using P. Insel and G. D. 
Wilson's Children's Conservatism Scale (see PA, Vol. 
46:830). A. principal components analysis revealed, for 
both boys and girls, a Ist component that differed in 
nature from the one generally found with adults. In 
particular, ethnocentrism and punitiveness loaded neg- 
atively with religion and sexual morality, in contrast to 
the adult pattern where these attitudes all load positively 
to form the general factor commonly known as conser- 
vatism or authoritarianism. Rotation toward oblique 
simple structure yielded 4 factors, similar to the oblique 
factors found in adults, and readily identified as related 
to religion, ethnocentrism, punitiveness, and sex. Results 
are seen to have implications for the understanding of 
attitude development and measurement.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11315. Peifer, Marian R. (U. Delaware) The effects 
of varying age-grade status of models on the 
imitative behavior of six-year-old boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-А), 6216— 
6217. 
11316. Shantz, David W. & Pentz, Thomas. (Oakland 
U.) Situational effects on justifiableness of ag- 
gression at three age levels. Child Development, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 274-281.—72 male 6, 10, and 13 
yr. olds indicated how much punishment aggressive boys 
described in stories should receive. Stories were coun- 
terbalanced as to types of provocation (verbal and 
physical aggression), retaliation (verbal and physical 
aggression), and target retaliated against (father, sibling, 
peer). Results indicate that 10 and 13 yr. olds found 
retaliation against siblings and peers more acceptable 
than retaliation against fathers, regardless of type of 
provocation; 6 yr. olds made these target differentiations 
only after physical provocation; all Ss felt it was more 
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acceptable to retaliate against paternal attacks using the 
same type of aggressive response; when physically 
provoked by siblings and peers Ss indicated verbal 
retaliation was more acceptable than physical aggression. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11317. Solomon, Daniel, et al. (Montgomery County 
Public Schools, Rockville, Md.) The development of 
democratic values and behavior among Mexican- 
American children. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
43(2), 625-638.—Assessed values on equality of rep- 
resentation, equality of participation, equality of re- 
source distribution, assertion, and compromise in inter- 
views with 174 Mexican-American children in Grades 2, 
4, 5, 6, and 8. Behavioral representations of the same 5 
values were measured in 4-person, group-problem- 
solving (and dart-throwing) sessions in which 156 of the 
same Ss participated. 4 of the verbally stated values (all 
but equality of resource distribution) showed clear 
increases across grades; values on equality of resource 
distribution were substantial at all grades. The behav- 
ioral index of equality of resource distribution, however, 
was the only group variable to show clear evidence of a 
grade trend. (28 ref.)—J/ournal abstract. 

11318. Stein, Gerald M. & Bryan, James H. (North- 
western 2) The effect of a television model upon 
rule adoption behavior of children. Child Development, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 268-273.—80 female 3rd and 4th 
graders viewed a model who either verbally encouraged 
conformity or violation of rules governing self-reward. '/, 
the Ss within each of these groups witnessed a model 
who behaviorally conformed to the rules, the remaining 
'4 observing a model who violated the rules, The 
model’s words and deeds interacted in affecting the Ss’ 
motor demonstrations, while the model’s words affected 
the Ss’ verbal transmissions.—Journal abstract. 

11319. Weinheimer, Sidney. (158 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y.) Egocentrism and social Influence in 
children. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 
561-578.—An experiment based on Asch’s social- 
influence technique and Piaget’s studies of cognitive 
development explored 
old children (40 at eac 
were shown to have inadequate social schema to 
understand the adult 
independence. Although the manifest behavior may 
appear the same in adults and children, the acts of 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 
11321. Baumrind, Diana. (U. 


Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 261-267.— Data 
from D. Baumrind's recent investigation (see PA, Vol. 
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thought that the effect of a given pattern of parental 
variables might be affected by the larger social context in 
which the family operates. The major conclusion from 
this exploratory analysis was that if the black families 
were viewed by white norms they appeared authori- 
tarian, but that, unlike their white counterparts, the most 
authoritarian of these families produced the most 
self-assertive and independent girls.—Journal. abstract. 

11322. Busse, Thomas V. & Busse, Pauline. (Temple 
U.) Negro parental behavior and social class 
varlables. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
120(2), 287-294.—Related the observed child-rearing 
behaviors of 48 mothers and 48 fathers from a Negro 
community to social class variables. The parental 
behaviors were derived from a parent-child interaction 
session. Mothers’ education was positively linked to their 
autonomy-fostering behavior, sufficiency of orientation, 
and number of words. Fathers’ education was positively 
associated with their amount of expressed love and 
number of words, and was negatively associated with 
their smiling behavior. Fathers’ occupation was positive- 
ly related to the mothers’ autonomy-fostering behavior. 
23 ref.)—Journal summary. 
f Has ami Sandra L. (U. Oregon) Compl 
ance and noncompliance in young children: А 
behavioral analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6682. 0) 

11324. Masingale, Eula М. (Michigan P loj 
Father-absence as related to parental ro ohn 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19120002), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7294. ч 

11325. Filius, Morris J., Lin, Tien-teh, & P jn 
Carl. (U. California, Los Angeles) Family harmony 
etiologic factor in alienation. Child Dagny the 
1972(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 591-603— Administtan ы 116 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument ARDS) D 
antiestablishment (Anti-Est) Ss (mean age М 4 
Tesenting a sample of alienated youth ey) youth 
representing a sample of establishment Ehi 0 
(mean age of 20) allowed for the oe present 
orthogonal factors. The study assessed ds Kowar 
recollections of their parents' earlier attitu ТОДУ, 
infant care and child rearing. 1 factor, family 
Significantly differentiated on the main at zd 
life-style (Anti-Est vs. Est) and sex as we Life-Style 
interaction effects of Life-Style X Sex an in genera 
X Sex X Dominant Parent. For the Est 2 harmony 
there was recall of more positive, intraran a Ss there 
and emotional maturity, while for the oan of moth- 
were recollections associated more. with s d parenta 
collections 0 
be retrospec 
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ensions 0 


= s ] abstract. тре 
early child rearing. (17 ref.)—ourna: ais") тр 
11326. Remick, Helen L. (U. Calor velopment. 


maternal environment of linguistic п), Vol 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 19720701) 7 
32(12-B), 7297. Inst. 0 


innesotà, 

11327. Santrock, John W. (U. Minnesof set ¢ 
Child Development) Relation of type and e° Cild 
father absence to cognitive dove aD 469. f 
Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 430), 455 t score 
pared 3rd- and 6th-grade IQ and QUA predom 
286 father-absent and 57 father: Td т absence V? 
inantly lower-class boys and girls. Fathe 


0! 
s for 
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analyzed by onset, whether at 0-2, 3-5, 6-9, 10-11, or 
12-13 yr. of S's age, and by type, whether (a) death; (b) 
divorce, desertion, or separation; or (c) presence ofa 
stepfather. While father absence due to divorce, deser- 
tion, or separation had the most negative influence in the 
initial 2 yr. of the child's life for boys and girls, father 
absence due to death was the most detrimental when it 
occurred in the 6-9 yr. old period of the boy's life. 
Father-absent boys consistently performed more poorly 
than father-absent girls and father-present boys. Remar- 
Паре of boys’ mothers who were divorced from, deserted 
by, or separated from their previous husband in the 
initial 5 yr. of the son’s life had a positive influence. (15 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

11328. Tulkin, Steven R. & Kagan, Jerome. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Mother-child interaction in the 
ne year of life. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
43(1), 31-41.—Observed 30 mi dle-class and 26 work- 
ing-class Caucasian mothers at home with their firstborn 
lü-mo-old daughters in areas of physical contact, 
Prohibitions, and nonverbal and verbal interactions. 
Social class differences were minimal in the Ist 3, but 
every verbal behavior observed was more frequent 
among middle-class mothers. It is suggested that work- 
Чып» mothers less frequently believed that their 
infants were capable of communicating with other 
People, and hence felt it was futile to attempt to interact 
with them verbally.—Journal abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


1329. Degnan, Elizabeth J. (Rutgers State U.) An 
ано into the relationship between depres- 
adol and a positive attitude toward drugs in young 
защо and an evaluation of a drug education 
M am. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
ау, Vol. 32(11-B), 6614-6615. 
eres Frankel, Max. (New York U.) Need for 
Re and manitas anxiety as correlates of 
erance and symbolic aspects of frustration tol- 
Gee among middie and lower socioeconomic 
1974. children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6616 6617. 
ization of Joyce, Carol S. (U. Colorado) The social- 
peer rot adolescent non-conventionality: A parent- 
Лай сог approach. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
айолаі 1972(un), Vol. 32(12-В), 7292-1293. 
lead 332; Khandekar, Mandakini & Barah, В. С. Ado- 
Work 19 image of ghosts. Indian Journal of Social 
on, 1971(@ct), Vol. 326), 278-294.—Surveyed 
to ШЛУ olds representing 11 different religious beliefs 
ghosts dd influence of religion on notions about 
elt that ich symbolize superhuman existence. It was 
rely. S adolescents would discuss the topic of ghosts 
до чү details аз the origin of ghosts, their physical 
Nication ce, their habitat, diet, activities, and commu- 
Broups HEU. .were discussed among the various 
їп eviden ith certain religious background factors being 
ce. No general conclusions are drawn, but the 


differ, 
ent types of responses according to group are 


“Рей Г Ии. Kidorf. 

isconsi Manley, Merlin J. & Rosemier, Robert А. 

trends in c State U. Whitewater) Developmental 

Senior теа and test anxiety among junior and 

Psycholo, igh school students. Journal of Genetic 

the 025» 19720un), Vol. 1202), 219-226.— Examined 
opmental patterns of anxiety beyond the 
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elementary school years. 1,959 7th-12th graders com- 
pleted S. Sarason’s General Anxiety Scale and Test 
Anxiety Scale. Results suggest distinct patterns of 
anxiety. Girls exhibited higher anxiety of both types than 
did boys, and later grades showed less test anxiety than 
did earlier grades. Boys showed a steady decline in test 
anxiety over the grades while girls, although similarly 
declining, were not as consistent. Senior high school boys 
as a group displayed less anxiety of both types than did 
junior high boys. Comparable groups of girls differed 
only on test anxiety—Journal summary. 
11334. Navarro, Roberto. (Iberoamericana U., Mexico 
City, Mexico) El MMPI (Espafiol) aplicado a Jóvenes 
Mexicanos: Influencias de sexo, ed 
inteligencia. [MMPI (Spanish) applied to young Mexi- 
cans: Influence of sex, age and 
Interamericana de Psicología, 
137.—Evaluated effects of sex, age, and intelligence on 
13 basic MMPI scale T-scores on a sample of relatively 
normal young Mexicans. Data included MMPI (Span- 
ish) and Dominós Test scores (for intelligence levels) 
from 144 males and 144 females 14-25 yr. old. It was 
found that: (a) Men's T-scores differed significantly 
from women's on Scales On Sie 3 57.9. and 0. (b) 
Significant age level effects (larger than sex effects) were 
cales L, F, К, 3, 7, 8, 9, and 0. And (c) Scale 5 


found for s 
was the only ! significantly affected by intelligence. 


(Spanish abstract) —English abstract. 
11335. Newman, Barbara M. (U. Michigan) Inter- 

nal behavior and preferences for exploration 
in adolescent boys: A small group study. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6625. 
. (U. California, Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., Los Angeles) Patterns of perceived 
reaction to frustration among adolescents. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs(Feb), Vol. 85(1), 133-153.—Nor- 
mal adolescents of both sexes, ages 13-18, responded to 
constructed, multiple-choice Picture Frus- 
tration test. Test-retest reliability proved acceptable on 
most of the scales. Responses were interpreted as being 


below age 15, also used a complaining response more 
frequently than older boys but no significant age 
differences appeared among the girls. Significant dif- 
ferences between socioeconomic classes, 
been noted by other investigators among younger 
children were not present in this sample, probably 
because adolescents tend to 
amalgam peer-culture than with 
ref.) —Author abstract. 

11337. Ralston, Nancy C. & Thomas, G. Patience. (U. 
Cincinnati) America's artificial adolescents. Adoles- 
сепсе, 1972(Spr), Vol. 6(25), 137-142.— Presents an essay 
condemning the length of the period of adolescence and 
recommending changes in attitudes and practices relat- 
ing to education in order to shorten it. 

11338. Weiner, Irving B. (U. Rochester, Medical 
Center) The generation gap: Fact and fancy. Adoles- 
cence, 1971(Sum), Vol. 6(22), 156-166.—Reviews some of 
the fact and fancy concerning the generation gap and 
stresses the clinical implications of an accurate per- 
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spective on normative adolescent behavior. Whereas 
adolescents do in fact embrace a variety of uniquely 
teenage values, the notion of a generation gap has often 
been fancifully overgeneralized into a youth culture 
characterized by widespread disaffection, rebellion, 
immorality, and drug use. Available data indicate that 
the youth culture is in fact largely a superficial 

henomenon and that most young people are psycho- 
Togically stable, concerned with meaningful goals, and an 
integral part of their family and community. The 
alienated, promiscuous, drug-habituated adolescent 
needs to be recognized as a psychologically disturbed 
youngster in need of clinical attention. (42 ref.) —ournal 
summary. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


11339. Adams, David L. (U. Indiana, South Bend) 
Correlates of satisfaction among the elderly. Ger- 
ontologist, 1971(Win), Vol. 11(4, Pt. 2), 64-68.—"1f the 
concepts of satisfaction, personal adjustment, positive 
self-concept, self-esteem, and morale are used inter- 
changeably, the number and variety of correlates 
investigated over the past 25 years is quite considerable 
25577 Grouping these under biological, sociological and 
psychological correlates of satisfaction, both consistent 
and inconsistent relationships are noted. Age, within the 
category of the “elderly,” is considered “a very gross 
index of group characteristics... . Social relations. 
- have consistently demonstrated a positive relationship 
with satisfaction . . . ." Health 
are in the same category. Findings with regard to 
retirement show much inconsistency. Retirement is 
viewed as “probably one of the most complicated areas 
of investigation in gerontology...” and where “the 


suggestion is offered that further research consider the 
folloying variables: sex differential, rural-urban resi- 
ence, 


and complexity is postulated.—Journal ыа 
11341. Katz, Michael М. (Wayne State U.) The effect 
| pang op: me varvat control of motor behavior. 
rtation stracts Internati 
EUR national, 1972(May), Vol. 
11342. Kennedy, Sylvia J. (Wayne 
relationship between the EO ы 
ical maturation and features Of cognitive style as 
expressed In adults. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6620. 
11343. Ossip, Kenneth. Environmental vision needs 
for those retirement years. Journal of the American 
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Optometric Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 43(1), 61-63. 
—Discusses the specialized need for good vision of the 
elderly in retirement years. Improvements in optical care 
and visual aids and environment are urged to increase 
the pleasures of retirement living and to maintain the 
elderly as effective persons with a sense of self-esteem 
and self-reliance. Advanced engineering ideas in hous- 
ing, appliance, and transportation safety and design are 
necessary, and it is suggested that optometry use its skill 
to assist in such plans.—B. McLean. 

11344, Rego, Alfredo & Sanchez de Vega, Jesus, 
(Martorell Neuropsychiatric Center, Barcelona, Spain) 
Contribución al estudio de la anticipación figurative 
en el senil. [Contribution to the study of figurative 
anticipation in the senile person.] Anuario de Psicología, 
1971, Vol. 4, 147-171.—Studied the anticipation ability 
in several groups of 50-81 yr. olds whose operational 
functions were at various levels. 2 of Piaget's genetic 
Psychology tests were used: the balls trajectory in 
rotation and the unequal capacity containers, The 
operational level, correspondent to the physical mag- 
nitude, was clearly inferior in the field of movement. 
Ability to anticipate a change in volume is present but 
there is a change in the ability to show this change 
graphically. It is concluded that an operation deficiency 
is preceded by a slight deficiency in the anti CBS 
function. This slight deficiency implies an already 
present deficiency in spatial relationships.—M. Lorang. 
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11345. Cole, Barry Н. (U. Connecticut) A soci 
learning theory approach to environmental concen 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vo 
32(11-B), 6638. ; 

qe Crozier, Michel. (Center of Sociology of 
Organizations, Paris, France) Sentiments, orga a 
tions et systèmes. [Feelings, organizations dni No. 
tems.] Revue Francaise de Sociologie, 1971, Specia’ "e 
141-154.—Considers that most human REA a 
influenced by a set of systems that insure бег 
tion and regulation. These systems can Бе ana үн ol 
the methods and logic specific to the socio! Tis 
organizations, which tends towards action апі "Hon 
preference to consciousness, rationality and behaviors 
tion. The analysis of attitudes, feelings, and EF P 
stemming from the actors’ speech refers to the Thi : the 
power component of every organized zelasonp ue ies. 
rules of the play are made of structures and Ме anized 
While systems are becoming more and more Beas and 
and regulated, organizations are becoming f. different 
more open and flexible. The combination Y is enables 
macrosociological approaches in system апа! ET pro 
the determination of several types of integra ational 
cesses and may lead to evaluation of the or Spanish 
capacity of a given society. (German, Russian, 
summaries)—English summary. 4 ath- 

11347. Feldman, Jacqueline. (Center of боба vari 
ematics, Paris, France) Sur une typologie Ce y of 
ables individuelles et collectives. [On а DP? Er; 
individual and collective variables] Bulletin па.) Vol 
d'Etudes et Recherches Psychotechniques, 19 of math- 
20(1), 65-73.—Shows how the basic Тары, notions 
ematical sets provides precision on UE. sed on an 
currently used in sociology. The note 1s "sociological 
article by P. Lazarsfeld and H. Menzel in A 
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Reader in Complex Organizations, (Spanish summary) 
—English summary. 

11348. Levine, Saul V. (Hosp. for Sick Children, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Draft dodgers: Coping with 
stress, adapting to exile. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 431-440.—Discusses 4 
coping stages (disorganization, acting out, searching, and 
adaptation-integration) for American draft dodgers and 
deserters in Canada, Outcome is dependent on social 
and psychological factors and the sociopolitical atmos- 
phere of both countries. (16 ref.) 

11349, Pyron, Bernard. Form and diversity in 
human habitats: Judgmental and attitude re- 
sponses. Environment & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 
87-120.—Studied the judgmental and evaluative as- 
sessments of 120 Ss who were shown films of scale model 
environments containing 16 houses. Ss Ist saw a control 
үш of totally redundant rectangle house forms, 
my 1 of 12 experimental environments which varied in 
i ding form diversity (3 levels) and space diversity (4 
v $). Diversity, imagination, community, and chil- 
xm s play were judged. In general, form diversity was a 
"i onger determinant of both judgmental and evaluative 
reponses than was space diversity., Differences in 
Jed based on Ss' environmental origins are noted. 
d plications of the study for site planning and design are 
үка. (21 ref.)—S. T. Margulis. 

Ü КУ Snadowsky, Alvin, (Ed.) (Brooklyn Coll., City 
т ы York) Social psychology research: Labo- 
1002. eld relationships. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 
CN 338 p.—Presents material from research pro- 
ШОН at benefited from using both laboratory ехрег- 
ae ч and research in natural settings. 

Wideen mA Louis N., Weigel, Russell H., 
Environ arvin F., & Vernon, David T. (U. Colorado) 
ne quality: How univers.i is public 
[i wi Environment & Behavior, 1972(Mat), Vol. 4(1), 
igo ШЧ those with environmental concerns in 
Е dr eir ideological and demographic character- 
ie sg Ss completed a 45-min questionnaire 
HA g their concern about 7 environmental issues, 
diit. шоро outlook (5 measures) and their 
that id phic attributes (3 indicators). Results indicate 
RUE assumption of universal environmental concern 
tended Ене, In general, Ss expressing concern 
cated M rs liberal, Democrats, younger, better edu- 
КЕ Code igher in socioeconomic status compared with 
CAM rned Ss. The implications of these findings for 
logy movement are discussed.—$. Т. Margulis. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


1 У 
taciones С aycho Jiménez, Abraham. Sistemas y orlen- 
ota заде las actividades curanderiles en е! Perú: 
fone ninar: [Systems and orientations of folk 
euro- Psi, R Peru: A preliminary note.] Revista de 
and ана, TGD үө ы 186-196.—Ex- 
treatment th cultural syndromes" in Peru and their 
beliefs. Th rough folk methods and widely held popular 
"master hes] healing procedures are performed by the 
arranged aler” and his assistants, using a set of objects 
е MENS a table or bench which become a part of 
sica] er after being properly “counted” during 
Perfumes is During the procedure, the sprinkling of 
аге performace DEA Water, and other special substances 
element Ese as part of a rigid ritual. The essential 
of the procedure is the preparation of hal- 
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lucinogenic plants which confer supernatural faculties to 
the “seer.” Also of great importance are the “insurances” 
or “policies” which are prepared with herbs gathered 
from special areas. (English, French, & German sum- 
maries) (48 ref.}—L. M. Laosa. 

11353. Emanuel, Lezmore E. (Howard U.) Surviving 
Africanisms in Virgin Islands English Creole. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
A), 6315-6316. 


Ethnology 


11354. Lord, Edith, (U. Miami) Queen of Sheba’s 
heirs: Cultural patterns of Ethiopia. Washington, 
D.C.: Acropolis, 1970. 320 p. $12.50. 

11355. Maruyama, Magoroh. (U. Hawaii, Social 
Science Research Inst.) Yellow youth's psychological 
struggle. Mental Hygiene, 197i(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 382- 
390.— Presents excerpts from essays written by 6 Asian- 
American students as self-analysis exercises, recounting 
personal experiences with racial prejudice. The intimate 
accounts are intended to shed light on the emotional 
struggles of members of a minority group forced to 
accommodate themselves to being considered “differ- 


ent." 

11356. Messer, Alfred A. (Emory U.) An “identity 
crisis" in black Americans visiting West Africa. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 375-381.—De- 
scribes the reactions of an integrated study group to a 
visit to West Africa. Many of the black Americans, who 
had built up an idealized picture of life in Africa, were 
shocked by the poverty and class prejudice. Reactions to 
this African experience are discussed in relation to 
concepts of the formation of identity.—4. M. Cawley. 

11357. Staples, Robert. (Howard U.) Research on 
black sexuality: Its implication for family life, sex 
education, and public policy. Family Coordinator, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 212), 183-188.—Reports that research 
on black sexual behavior reveals some deviations from 
white, middle-class norms. By recognition of these 
differences, the family life and sex educator will be better 
prepared to deal with an educational program that will 
meet the needs of students and society.—M. W. Linn. 

11358. Strasser, Alexander L. (Stromberg-Carlson 
Corp., New York, N.Y.) Problems in hiring disadvan- 
taged фон New York State Journal of Medicine, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 72(2), 268-269.—Reports results of a 
program in which unskilled laborers from inner-city 
minority groups were hired for defense work. Of 1,350 
applicants interviewed, 780 had physical examinations 
and 526 were approved. 6 major reasons for medical 
rejection were: (a) preexisting surgical conditions, (b) 
hypertension, (c) anemia, (d) exogenous obesity, (е) 
genitourinary infection, and (f) venereal disease. 5 major 
problems contributing to the rejection are: (a) lack of 
preventive medical practices, (b) episodic care, (c) failure 
of physicians to open inner-city practice, (d) lack of 
personal hygiene, and (e) lack of balanced diets. On 
follow-up after 1 yr. only 47 of the 200 inner-city 


residents were still on the payroll—W. L. Hunt. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


11359. Morris, Brian. (London School of Economics, 
England) Reflections on role analysis. British Journal 
of Sociology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 22(4), 395-409.— Examines 
the concept of social role and compares prominent role 
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theories in terms of their analyses of (a) the nature of a 
role, (b) the antecedents and consequences of role 
conflict, and (c) the mode of adaptation to role conflict. 
Included in the discussion are the conceptions of Allport, 
Deutsch & Krauss, Getzels, Gross, Kahn, and Levinson. 
The presentation of role conflict distinguishes between 
interrole, intrasender, intrarole, and self-role conflicts 
and discusses both the nomothetic and ideographic 
dimensions of the relation between role and personality. 
Various possible resolutions of role dilemmas—which 
are held to arise from intrarole conflict, self-role conflict, 
or role ambiguity—are also discussed.—K. С. Shaver. 

11360. Smyth, John A. (UNESCO, Educational 
Financing Div., Paris, France) Utility and the social 
order: The axiological problem in sociology. British 
Journal of Sociology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 22(4), 381-394. 
—Explicates the most popular American scale of 
occupational prestige ratings, and concludes that this is 
not a plausible index either of the relative prestige of 
occupations or of social status. It is further concluded 
that such an index in principle is not obtainable. The 
errors of proponents of the scale are based on an 
idealistic theory of the social order and repetition of the 
classic mistake once committed, but now long avoided, 
by economists: aggregation of subjective evaluations 
(utilities). It is noted that American Sociology, unlike 
European sociology, has displayed a lack of interest in 
identifying and measuring social class, as distinct from 
social status.—Journal abstract. 


Religion 


11361. Anderson, D. S. & Western, J. S. (Australian 
National U., Research School of Social Sciences, 
Canberra, Capital Territory, Australia) Denominational 
schooling and religious behaviour. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
19-31.—Investigated the role of Catholic schooling as a 
socializing agent, as well as the influence of the family as 
a determinant of school attendance. Findings from a 
survey of 2,000 students indicate that religious denom- 
ination and type of secondary school attended were 
associated with church attendance, belief in God, and 
measures of cynicism and social liberalism. In these 
associations the largest differences were between Cath- 
olics and others, the Catholics being more frequent 
attenders, less doubtful believers, less cynical, and less 
socially liberal. The possible contributions of schooling 
and family background to the difference between 
state-school Catholics and Catholic-school Catholics are 
discussed.—R. Brislin. 
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tional Christian orthodoxy. Conditions when a less 
expensive but less valid single-item scale should be 
chosen over multiple scales are discussed. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
11363. Hunt, Richard A. (Southern Methodist U) 
Mythological-symbolic religious commitment: The 
M scales. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 42-52.— Describes the devel. 
opment of the Literal, Antiliteral, and Mythological 
(LAM) scales, which measure multiple religious mean- 
ing-commitment possibilities rather than the usual 
fundamentalistic-literalistic type of commitment meas- 
ured by many single scales. 173 undergraduates were 
given 25 items, consisting of 3 alternatives each, based on 
McLean’s Religious World Views Scale. 17 items were 
retained on the basis of substantial item-scale corre- 
lations of each item alternative on its respective scale, 
Ways are discussed in which multiple scales like the 
LAM would force reinterpretation of (a) studies of 
religious changes in college students; and (b) research on 
the relation of religion to social-personality variables, 
e.g. prejudice and hostility. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11364, Kupst, Mary J. (Loyola U., Chicago, lll) 
Religious liberalism-conservatism and psycholog- 
ical health in a study of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7343. 1 i 
11365. Nelson, Cynthia. (American U., Cairo, Egypt) 
Self, spirit possession and world view: An ilustra” 
tion from Egypt. International Journal of Social Foes 
atry, 1971(Sum), Vol. 17(3), 194-209.—Describes ae 
form and functions of the zar, an Egyptian cult of spiri 
possession. Members of the cult are typically females үн 
either lower class urban or rural backgrounds, A 
addition to its mystical meanings, the zar expresses | 
conceptions of self and the world, including the m the 
female relationship. The function of the zar fhe 
expression of cultural themes, e.g. separation О m 
sexes, low female status, marital instability, the n Gi 
ulation of authority, and concepts of good and evil. 
ref.)—W. Street. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


lyde, 
11366. Canter, David & Thorne, Ross. (U. Strathc 
School of Architecture, Glasgow, Scotland) Attitudes to 
housing: A cross-cultural comparison. Envir К 
Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 41), 3-32.— Studied. crosg 
cultural attitudes toward housing by shoe 
yr-old students from Sydney, Australia, and Stra! red 
Scotland, 16 slides of a variety of houses. Ss га Я 
slides on a standard Gutman scale and UAE ol 
open-ended sentences for 2 slides. The hypo native 
preference for house forms similar to those in "afferent 
country was disconfirmed. Groups did have ctions to 
preferences, however, and different relative Ч sentence 
selected housing types. Rating scale an t that the 
completion results agreed. Results also SUBES а 1 
procedure is valid as a cross-cultural test. 
Margulis. Я iwan U» 

11367. Chu, Hung-Ming, et al. (National Taivaty in 
Taipei) A study of Chinese students aA Vol. 
the U.S.A. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1971 tment ol 
13, 206-218. Studied the cross-cultural ай} 
67 Taiwan-educated Chinese students at the Дер 
of Hawaii. 132 students who were about to t home in 
study abroad and 108 who were studying а! 
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Taiwan were selected аз comparison groups. Ss’ concept 
of the character of Chinese and Americans, their main 
reasons for coming to the United States, and their 
expected difficulties showed a very consistent pattern in 
the 3 groups. Their mental health was found to be related 
to their own American “character” and their Chinese 
“attitudes.” A small number of significant changes in Ss’ 
concepts after real exposure to cross-cultural life may be 
wed to explain some mechanism of the paranoid 
formation in the Chinese students.—Journal abstract. 
‚11368, Enker, Myrna S. (40A Hakidma St., Herzliya 
Pituach, Israel) The process of identity: Two views. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 369-374.—Dis- 
cusses E, Erickson's and C. Frankenstein's conflicting 
Views of personality development in adolescents to 
clarify the concept of identity and examine its cross- 
cultural validity. It is concluded that varying culture 
patterns impose different expectations, sanctions, and 
prohibitions which modify the developmental pattern 
Within a given culture at a given time.—4. M. Cawley. 
11369. Ludwig, David; Goetz, Peter; Balgemann, Don, 
ше Tom. (Concordia Senior Coll.) Language 
and color perception: A cross-cultural study. Inter- 
NOME Journal of Symbology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 
a аан effects of color names on the perception 
Шш lor їп а group of males from India and a group of 
Did students from the United States. Ss меге 
ш with colored geometric designs on colored 
БОД and asked to report the geometric design 
бды Indian Ss showed confusion in the orange and 
for y apparently because of a lack of definite words 
3. е фол, Other results were confusing and fail to 
cent tt Whorf's hypothesis that language affects per- 
RI E. Lichtenstein. 
б 0. Sharma, К. L. (U. Rajasthan, Jaipur, India) А 
olda? cultural comparison of stereotypes towards 
(Oct) parsons. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971 
May Vol. 32(3), 315-320. —Administered. а quete 
P attitudes toward old people to 100 male and 100 
n шл and undergraduate students selected at 
compared tereotypes held by Indian students were 
nae E with student samples in the United States, 
маз fou. зо Rico, Sweden, Greece, and England. It 
feelings k that Indian students have more negative 
consider сеа old people than U.S. students. Greeks 
Tore in г? len people more conservative, less active, and 
enerall. erfering than Indians do. cultures have 
Kidorf, y negative stereotypes of older people. —I. W. 


113 Family 
bia 1271. Flapan, Mark & Schoenfeld, Helene. (Come 
dures {о amily Development Research Unit) Proce- 
Wong ах exploring women s childbearing motiva- 
cin leviating childbearing conflicts and en- 
Ж eee al role development. American Jour- 
357, p Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol 42(3). 389- 
action feries the procedures used in a longitudinal 
Couples seh program with women and married 
child, ang Бевап the program prior to birth of their Ist 
Parenthood ented during pregnancy, the early years of 
tary childie and during periods of infertility or volun- 
Participants 20688. The procedures, designed to help 
a Tesolve assess their own readiness for parenthood 
data in a family conflicts, may also be used to procure 
Шо, udies of child-bearing motivations and con- 


(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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_ 11372. Gilligan, Thomas J. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) A conceptual model of a 
family as community. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6646. 

11373. Carl H. (West Virginia U.) The 
birth order socialization hypothesis: A validation 

. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7317. 

11374. Meneses, Carmenza. (Colombia National U., 
Bogota) Diferencias masculino-femeninas en las 
actitudes hacia el пійо. [Male-female differences in 
attitudes toward children.] Revista Latinoamericana de 
Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 4(1), 89-102.—Compared child- 
rearing attitudes of college males and females, on 
answers to the Sensitivity to Children Questionnaire, in 3 
areas: establishing rules, the child's breaking of rules, 
and understanding of the child's feelings and moods. 
There were no significant differences in the use of 
suggestions, reasoning, emphatic commands, use of 
self-esteem, reward, and punishment, in establishing 
rules, but women used more directions than men. 
Women reported more use of punishment than men 
when the child breaks a rule, but they did not differ in 
permissiveness, use of reasoning, or ignoring the child’s 
behavior. Regarding understanding of the child, women 
showed more warmth-acceptance and indifference- 
coldness than men. (43 ref.)—English abstract. 

11375. Pilder, Richard J. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Some effects of laboratory 
training on married couples. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6626. 

11376. Plazas, Carlos A. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ш.) 
The relationship between а stable marriage and the 
spouses’ capacity for love, truth, justice, and 
. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 


Vol. 32(12-B), 7323. 


Social Change & Social Programs 

T. & Jenkins, C. David. 
(wW Changing personal 
and social behaviour: Experiences of health work- 


paper p 
and behavioral scientist as they worked to make a 
malaria eradication program acceptable to a tribal 


approach to diagnosis of the problem of noncooperation 
and the initial steps and subsequent redirection of a 
remedial program are described. An interpretive sum- 
mary brings into focus the anthropological, sociological, 
and psychological 
project.—Journal abstract. 

11378. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Frustra- 
tions, comparisons, and other sources of emotion 
arousal as contributors to social unrest. Journal of 
Social Issues, 1972, Vol. 28(1), 71-91.—Analyzes factors 
entering into riots and other forms of social violence. 
Impulsive aggressive acts are viewed as responses to 
aversive conditions developed in part through prior 
learning, strength of inhibitions against aggression, 
presence of appropriate situation cues, and the indi- 


vidual's capability of coping with the aversive conditions. 
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Social comparison processes and their role in predis- 
posing individuals to aggression are discussed. Negative 
group referent characteristics are seen as contributors to 
aggression. (26 ref.)—R. V. Heckel, 

11379. Block, Jeanne H. (U. California, Inst. of 
Human Development, Berkeley) Generational conti- 
пийу and discontinuity in the understanding of 
societal rejection. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 333-345,—Identified 2 
groups of undergraduates differing in their generational 
continuity-discontinuity: (a) 57 Ss rejecting both societal 
institutions and their parents (discontinuity group), and 
(b) 87 Ss rejecting society while still positively regarding 
their parents (continuity group) Some personological 
and socialization factors differentially associated with 
generational continuity-discontinuity were evaluated. 
Adjective Q-sort self- and ideal-self descriptions and the 
Child-Rearing Practices Report were found to reliably 
distinguish the 2 Broups, with the continuity group 
generally advantaged in the comparisons. A replication 
of the socialization data based on a sample of parents 
was conducted and a controlled analysis completed to 
determine the contribution of both ideological and 
socialization factors to generational continuity-discon- 
tinuity. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11380. Devine, Howard Е, & Clark, Philip M. (Illinois 
State U.) Personality, cognitive, and demographic 
characteristics of student activists and active stu- 
dents. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
120(2), 227-239.—Tested the general hypothesis that 
student activists and active students Share a number of 
characteristics and are quite different from passive 
students. 33 dimensions were investigated using 211 
white undergraduates. 15 dimensions discriminated 
across 4 groups: student activists, active students, Passive 
students, and combination active student-student activ- 
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the analysis of a recent nationwide study on attitude 
toward violence. The level of force considered justifiable 
for social control and the level of force а ог 


essentially uncorrelated and present very ferent 
people consider injury of 
property damage unjustified to achieve social change, 
but relatively permissible for maintaining social control, 
Explanations are provided in terms of background and 
demographic characteristics, and psychological char: 
acteristics such as values, group identification, semantics, 
and perception of social issues.—R. V. Heckel, н 
11383. Lang, Gladys Е. & Lang, Kurt. (Columbia U.) 
Some pertinent questions on collective violence and 
the news media. Journal of Social Issues, 1972, Vol. 
28(1), 93-110.—Examines the role of violence in con- 
temporary American society, and attempts to answer 4 
major questions: (a) Do general news practices help 
create violence-prone situations? (b) What effect does 
the presence of TV and other news media in such 
situations have on the likelihood that violence will erupt? 
(c) What impact do news reports of violence аг 
Progress have on its subsequent spread or abatemen! 
and (d) Are predictions of violence more b n 
become self-fulfilling or self-defeating? It is SEE g 
that the violence in any specific situation is not ighly 
influenced by media inputs. However, if media repo 
actual and potential violence affect expectations, ‘thi 
does influence the nature of public protest and offi of 
response to it in other situations where the possibility 
violent confrontations exists. (16 ref.)—R. V. He i 
11384. Thursz, Daniel. (U. Maryland) Сот 
Participation: Should the past be prologue? por 
ican Behavioral Scientist, 1972(May), Vol. 15(5); 
748. Discusses the revival of the concept of commi bà 
participation as a response to the frustrations of ks 
ife. Some examples of community organiza (18 
cited, and good and bad aspects of the trend noted. ( 
ref.) ime вой ог 
11385. Warren, Donald I. (U. Michigan, vo 
Social Work) Mass media and racial crisis: A 5! j 
the New Bethel Church incident in Detroit. M 
Social Issues, 1972, Vol. 28(1), Hcr d white 
interviews with 1,130 persons in black ап EO 
neighborhoods to evaluate a racial crisis in cae 
Perceptions of what occurred at the New Bethel enr 
were compared with material reported in the ae : 
and those generated by primary group sources E 
11386. Williams, Robin М. (Cornell U.) Соп mplex 
social order: A research strategy for vill 2801), 
Propositions. Journal of Social Issues, 1972, Hypo А 
11-26.—Analyzes research on social conflict. Mira 
eses, empirical generalizations, conceptual scher 5 for 
prototheories are reviewed and strategies uu i: 
building empirically-based theories are presen Us d 
variant models are also presented and Sens КОКЕ 
tiple data sources are given as backgroun conflict. 
development of a hypothetical law of collective 
(41 ref)—R. V. Heckel. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


tate 
11387. Bullough, Vern L. (San Fernando MIO d 
Coll.) Sex history: A virgin field. Journa: ests 
Research, 1972(May), Vol. 8(2), Um 
need for historians to include the sexual behavi are cited 
when compiling historical data. Examples 
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supporting the need to investigate and report historical 
information about sex, as opposed to being dependent 
upon inaccurate history and misleading theorizing. (49 
ref.) 

11388. James, William Н. (University Coll. London, 
Galton Lab., England) Current events and human 
coitus. Journal of Sex Research, 1972(May), Vol. 8(2), 
144-146.—Comments on birth rate effects of the British 
Great Fog of 1952, the death of President Kennedy, and 
the New York Blackout of 1965. 

11389. Miller, Alma D. (U. Colorado) Pressures 
loward deviance: The case of unwed mothers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7318. 

11390. Staples, Robert E. (U. Minnesota) A study of 
the Influence of liberal-conservative attitudes on the 
premarital sexual standards of different racial, 
sex-role and social class groupings. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6573. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


11391. Balswick, Jack O. (U. Georgia) Attitudes of 
lower class males toward taking a male birth control 
pill. Family Coordinator, 1972(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 195— 
199.—Studied attitudes of 93 lower-class married males 
toward birth control pills for men or women and toward 
vasectomy. Results show that attitudes toward each 
contraceptive method were affected by age, number of. 
Children, education, and race. Anticipatory fear and 
distrust of a male pill was identified and the need is 
Suggested to reeducate the lower class male to the idea 
that voluntary sterilization, either temporary or per- 
wan should not be thought of as emasculation.—M. 

пп. 

МШШ Borland, Barry L. (Pennsylvania State U., 
ү ton S. Hershey Medical Center) Behavioral factors 
d non-coital methods of contraception: A review. 
ocial Science .& Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 6(1), 163- 
b d, ummarizes the history, motivational factors, 
56 ауіога! and psychiatric responses, and sexual re- 
е for 4 noncoital contraceptive methods: vasec- 
Beane tubal ligation, intrauterine devices, and oral 
imatraceptives. The review indicates the complexity and 
E nU of behavioral factors in the choice, use, and 
afte ш шоп of these methods, with convenience and 
is eedem. in limiting fertility and the ability to 
du s coitus and contraception as the primary 
is d erations for use. However, each of these methods 
реч with various adverse behavioral or psychi- 
is Tesponses, Although some of these responses are 
Tid physiological change, others are related to the 
оноп or limitation of the biologic function of 
ae uction. It is concluded that behavioral responses 
со methods сап be predicted from social and 

1191081са] factors. (61 ref.)—A. Olson. 
dis jer Griffin, Alan N. (U. Florida) Multivariate 
crimination between effective and ineffective 
tation Planning of married college couples. Disser- 
6 И С International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 
Gai Kamat, A. R. The social impact of contra- 
1971 oL advance. Indian Journal of Social Work, 
CMS ct), Vol. 32(3), 259-265.—Reports on a contra- 
En e revolution in India over the past few years, which 
Ше ed in changes in individual, family, and social 
` Unlike the Western countries, apparently little 
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attention has been paid to these changes by Indian social 
scientists. Social thinkers are urged to concern them- 
selves with the social implications of scientific progress. 
—I. W. Kidorf. 

11395. León, Carlos A. & de Vargas, Cecilia. (U. de 
Valle, Div. of Health Sciences, Cali, Colombia) Aspec- 
tos psico-sociales del aborto provocado. [Psycho- 
social aspects of induced abortion.] Acta Psiquiátrica у 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1972(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 
31-42 .—Investigated possible demographic, social, and 
Psychological differences between 40 women hospital- 
ized for induced abortion and a matched group of 40 
women hospitalized for normal deliveries. Administra- 
tion of an open-ended standardized questionnaire 
resulted in few significant differences between groups. 
However, the Ist group (abortion) came from deor- 
ganized families and knew very little about coitus and 
pregnancy, as compared with the 2nd (normal delivery) 
group. More intensive sex education is suggested. (20 
ref.)J—V. A. Colotla. 

11396. Marshall, John F. (U. North Carolina, Caro- 
lina Population Center, Chapel Hill) A conceptual 
framework for viewing responses to family planning 
programs. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 1-21.—Observed the residents of a 
small Indian village before, during, and after initial 
exposure to a formal family planning program. A 
cross-cultural conceptual framework was developed to 
help identify the kinds of structural components and 
processes involved in responses to family planning 
programs. The basic units are seen as cultural and 
idiosyncratic cognitions. An inventory of classes of these 
determinants is suggested. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11397. Martin, Cynthia D. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) Psychological problems 
of abortion for the unwed teenage girl. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6623. 

11398. Stokes, C. Shannon & Dudley, Charles J. (U. 
Georgia) Family planning and conjugal roles: Some 
further evidence. Social Science & Medicine, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 6(1), 157-161.—Administered a Likert-type scale 
measuring togetherness/separateness of family activities 
and decisions to 276 white non-Catholic 15-45 yr. old 
married females who had recently given birth. As 
predicted, results support previous findings that conjugal 
role segregation interferes with the effective use of 
contraception. A substantial number of segregated Ss 
reported they expect to have more children than they 
desire, suggesting a lack of confidence in ability to limit 
family size. Ss with joint conjugal roles were more apt to 
use birth control before their Ist pregnancy, and female 
rather than male coitus-connected methods. Conjugal 
role had little effect on the use of coitus-independent 
methods, and no significant age differences were found. 
—A. Olson. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


11399. Blume, Norman. (U. Toledo) Political vari- 
ables related to Young Republican and Young 
Democratic club activities. Journal of College Student 
Personnel 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 239-246.— Tested 
several hypotheses concerning the degree of activity 
among Young Republican (YR) and Young Democratic 
(YD) Clubs at 316 Midwest 4-yr colleges. Presidents of 
YR and YD clubs in 12 states were polled by ques- 
tionnaire, and several indices were developed to obtain 
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an activity measure for each club sampled. In general, 
the hypotheses of organizational theorists were sup- 
ported. The clubs were found to be more involved in 
campaign-related activities than in promoting social, 
political, and educational functions. Party competition 
and size of the electorate favorably affected club 
activities. It is concluded that the clubs simulate their 
parent organizations.—R. H. Mueller. 

11400. Desjardins, Léandre. (U. Colorado) A study of 
authority and attitudes toward authority. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7289. 

11401. Dufresne, Meri J. (U. Connecticut) Differ- 
ential reactions of males to three different female 
sex roles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6642-6643. 

11402. Eysenck, H. J. & Coulter, Thelma T. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) The personality 
and attitudes of working-class British communists 
and fascists. Journal of Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 87(1), 59-73.—Administered a variety of social 
attitude and personality tests (e.g., the California E and 
F Scales and the TAT) to 43 Communists, 43 Fascists, 
and 86 soldier controls. All Ss were non-Jewish British 
males. Marked differences were found between groups, 
with the Communists and Fascists being more tough- 
minded, authoritarian, rigid, intolerant of ambiguity, and 
emphatic than controls, Communists were more overtly 
dominant and covertly aggressive in their TAT stories, 
while Fascists were covertly dominant and overtly 
aggressive. Communists were the least ethnocentric 
group, Fascists the most. The influence of intelligence on 
scores was slight. Factor analysis of the separate groups 
produced 4 factors: tough-mindedness, rigidity, intol- 
erance of ambiguity, and aggressiveness. Communists 
were more radical than controls, Fascists more conser- 
vative. It is concluded that social attitudes are intimately 
related to the whole structure of personality, and do not 
exist in vacuo. (34 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11403. Goldmann, Trudie S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Projection, paranoia, and cognitive dissonance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6678. 

11404. Hendrick, Clyde, et al. (Kent State U.) 
Effectiveness of ingratiation tactics in a cover letter 
on mail questionnaire response. Psychonomic Science, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 349-351.—Attempted to study 
ingratiation tactics in a quasifield setting. 4 hundred 
residents of Akron, Ohio, were solicited via mail to 
complete a questionnaire. The amount of help (effort) 
requested was either small or large (1- or T-page 
questionnaire). The letter included or did not include 
adjectives flattering the respondent and adjectives 
flattering the solicitor. Thus the ingratiation tactics in the 
cover letters constituted a 2 x 2 factorial design within 
both low- and high-effort requests for help. The return 
rates indicated no differences due to ingratiation tactics 
in the low-effort condition. However, solicitor vs. 


Return rates were lower when either both tactics (double 


ingratiation) or neither (standard polite letter) were used. 


5. Jacoby, Jacob & Matell, Michael S. (Purdue 
are good enough. 
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Journal of Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
495-500.—Reports an experiment showing that conver. 
sion to dichotomous or trichotomous measures does not 
result in significant decrement in validity or reliability 
regardless of the number of steps originally employed to 
collect the data. It is suggested that "investigators would 
be justified in scoring Likert-type scale items dichoto- 
mously (or trichotomously), according to the direction of. 
the response, after they have been collected with an 
instrument that provides for the measurement of direc- 
tion and several degrees of intensity."—J. C. Franklin. 

11406. Lessing, Elise & Zagorin, Susan W. (Inst. for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.) Black power ideology 
and college students' attitudes toward their own and 
other racial groups: A correction. Journal of Person- 
ality and Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 
414-416.—Presents corrections of the statistical analyses 
and conclusions of a previous study by the authors (see 
PA, Vol. 47:10740). 

11407. Musgrave, P. W. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) Aspects of the political socialisa- 
Чоп of some Aberdeen adolescents, and thelr 
educational implications. Research in Education, 1971 
(Nov), No. 6, 39-51.—Examined the relationship be- 
tween age, sex, social class, intelligence, and the 
development of political knowledge, attitudes, and 
values. 214 boys and 266 girls completed a questionnaire 
at ages 12 and 14. Contrary to the hypothesis, boys 
showed greater political knowledge than girls (р < .005). 
As hypothesized, sex differences in political attitudes 
were found, particularly in the later questionnaire on 
efficacy. As hypothesized, Ss with higher IQs showed 
more political knowledge, but whether high IQ Ss are 
more critical was not able to be interpreted. Social class 
differences were found but not as predicted. There Де 
differences in feelings of efficacy but not in political 
knowledge or attitudes. Results are compared with ова 
obtained in a previous study in ће United States. The 
structure and effect of the Scottish educational system on 
political socialization is discussed. (19 ref.)—S. Knari 

11408. Nakamura, Masaru. [An analysis of the 
residents-feelings of the working men and vont 
their community.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 208-216. t Dis- 

11409. Oshikawa, Sadaomi. (U. Washington) Di 
sonance reduction or artifact? Journal of Marketing 
Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 514-517. "Reports а 
experiment demonstrating that failure to take the Ban 
effect into account produces the wrong СОЕ ne 
differing patterns of reranking are caused by deed 
degrees of cognitive dissonance. In reality, the dif EE ct 
patterns are caused by “the built-in design arti 
(regression effect)."—J. C. Franklin. : An 

11410. Petrenko, Michael R. (Florida State 10) ^ 
experimental investigation of the scapegoat theory 
of racial prejudice. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6659. faith 

11411. Sloat, Wilbur L. & Frankel, Alan. (іа ne 
Counseling Center, Portland, Ore.) The CORTA t 
of subjects, disabilities, situations, sex of paa 
person, and items to the variation of attitule® 
toward persons with a disability. Rehakifitatiom the 
chology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 19(1), X Ls apace р 
variation of attitudes of 36 male and 36 ДО Es 
nondisabled, college students toward physically diae 
persons by means of a 4-way analysis of Xin GET 
components. The subjects component contributed а! 
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14 of the total variance. The disabilities component was 
negligible. Situations contributed about 10%. Items 
averaged 2.9%. Subjects interaction with other factors 
ranged from about 6-1 1%. The Subjects x Disabilities 
X Situations interaction contributed about 10% of the 
total variance. Other interactions were negligible. It is 
concluded that the components of variance method of 
attitude measurement casts serious doubt on the value of 
the traditional unidimensional approach. (25 ref.)—N. 
De Palma. 

11412. Smith, Sali S. & Jamieson, Bruce D. (U. 
Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zealand) Effects of 
attitude and ego Involvement on the learning and 
retention of controversial material. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 
303-310.—Selected 54 male and female undergraduates 
on the basis of their attitudes to the existence of God and 
their degrees of involvement in this issue. Ss were tested 
in 3 sessions: a control learning session, an experimental 
learning session, and a relearning session. Results 
praade no support for the J, Levine and G. Murphy (see 
A, Vol. 18:692) hypothesis concerning the effects of 
attitude on learning and retention, but do provide some 
Support for the importance of ego involvement in the 
issue in this context. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Formation & Change 


11413. Berger, Charles R. (Northwestern U.) Influ- 
ks motivation and feedback regarding {йй десе 
Mir as determinants of self-persuasion mag- 
лы Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 
wi ыо» with high levels of influence motivation 
infiüe uence) are described as those who "enjoy 
668 peng other persons for what ever purpose or end.” 
indu ара low п Influence female undergraduates were 
audis to present counterattitudinal speeches to an 
à Sur шев also disagreed with the position being 
cate i Some advocates received information indi- 
Midi at they had successfully persuaded most 
коа members, while other advocates failed to 
of the е any audience members. An analysis of variance 
Ree encoding attitude scores revealed a significant 
Du ee between influence motivation and feedback. 

d n рее Ss who succeeded and high n Influence 
sel pe ailed manifested the greatest amount of 

у) ен, (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

Stewart |, Вогвооп, Michael; Miller, Gerald R., & Tubbs, 
velllanisra (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) Machia- 
lowing m, justification, and attitude change fol- 
Sonali founterattitudinal advocacy. Journal of Per- 
366-371 nectar Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 
when coun nvestigated the interaction hypothesis that, 
Шоны шапа! messages are prepared for an 
ication ү audience under conditions of low justi- 
Beater "s ne Machiavellians will report significantly 
When ru -persuasion than high Machiavellians; but 
justification eS are prepared under conditions of high 
eater ЫР high Machiavellians will report significantly 
Undergrad -persuasion than low Machiavellians. 125 
ing eh uates wrote counterattitudinal essays advo- 
Under Са panon of college student draft deferments 
manipulated 1025 of either high or low justification, 
arded е in terms of the number of grade points 
Pothesize, AE participation. Results supported the hy- 
lanism а, HENCIACHVO relationship between Machiavel- 
nd justification. When the justification was low, 
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attitude change was greater for low than for high 
Machiavellians; given high justification, the opposite 
relationship was observed. Findings are discussed in 
terms of their implications for recent dissonance theo- 
rizing, which stresses the importance of aversive audi- 
ence consequences as a determinant of attitude change 
following counterattitudinal advocacy. (22 ref.) —/ournal 
abstract. 

‚ 11415. Clore, Gerald L. & Jeffery, Katharine M. (U. 
Illinois) Emotional role playing, attitude change, and 
attraction toward a disabled “person. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 
105-111.—Assigned 76 undergraduates to 3 groups: role 
playing, vicarious role playing, and control. The role 
playing consisted of traveling about the campus ina 
wheelchair for 1 hr. Compared to the control experience, 
both direct and vicarious emotional role playing led to 
more positive responses (a) to a specific disabled person 
(the É), (b) to a series of issues concerning disabled 
students in general, and (c) to a disguised attitudinal 
measure given by telephone 4 mo. later. The concept of 
empathy appeared more adequate than dissonance for 
understanding the results. The potential of role playing 
and vicarious experience for increasing tolerance and 
social maturity is considered.—Journal abstract. 

11416. Cohen, Stanley Н. (Michigan State U.) 
Models of attitude change in the passive commu- 
nication paradigm: Information processing, social 
judgment, dissonance, balance, and congruity. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7288. 

11417. Landy, David. The effects of an overheard 
audience’s reaction and attractiveness on opinion 
change. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 8(3), 276-288.—Conducted a 2 х 3 
factorial design study in which 30 male and 26 female 
undergraduates listened to a tape-recorded counter 
attitudinal communication and overheard the reaction of 
either an attractive (fellow students) or an unattractive 
(members of the American Nazi Party) audience, Ss were 
significantly more influenced by the communication 
when they thought that members of an attractive 
audience had listened to it. This was so even though Ss 
were led to believe that the communicator was unaware 
of the identity or reaction of the audience attending to 
his comments. There was also a consistent but nonsig- 
nificant tendency for opinion change to be greatest when 
the audience applauded, intermediate when the audience 
did not react, and least when the audience expressed 
disapproval.—Journal abstract. 

11418. Meyer, Timothy P. (U. Massachusetts) Effects 
of viewing justified and unjustifled real film violence 
on aggressive behavior. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1) 21-29.—Used L. 
Berkowitz's basic research paradigm to test the effects of 
viewing film violence on aggressive behavior. 200 male 
undergraduates were angered by the E's accomplice by 
means of electrical shocks. Ss then saw a nonviolent or 
violent film segment, or no film. The violent films were 
real or fictional and the violence was not explained, 
justified, or unjustified. Ss then were allowed to return 
shocks to the instigator. Measures of aggressive behavior 
included numbers of shocks returned and shock inten- 
sity. Results show that angered Ss who viewed justified 
real film violence returned significantly more and more 
intense shocks than angered Ss viewing unjustified real 
or fictional film violence, a nonviolent film, or no film. 
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Findings suggest that the effects of increased aggression 
demonstrated for angered viewers of justified fictional 
violence are also applicable to angered viewers of real 
film violence. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11419. Randazzo, Andrew F. (Temple U.) Aggres- 
sion, dissonance and defense. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7324. i 

11420. Rüppell, Almuth. (0. Heidelberg, Sociopsy- 
chiatric Clinic, W. Germany) Die Veränderung von 
Attitüden infolge ua Dissonanz bei neuro- 
seerkrankten Patienten. [Attitude change following 
cognitive dissonance in neurotic patients.] Zeitschrift für 
Sozialpsychologie, 1972, Vol. 3(l), 25-36.—Exposed 2 
groups of neurotic patients with differential anchorage of 
their moral attitudes to cognitive dissonance (confron- 
tation with a controversial Broup consensus on an 
important issue). The intensity of their resulting attitude 
change was compared to 2 control groups without 
preceding dissonance experience. Experimentally created 
dissonance and the psychotherapeutic setting are com- 
pared with regard to their similarity by examining the 
influence of relevant clinical variables. (24 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 


Influence & Behavior 


11421. Coates, Brian. (U. North Carolina) White 
adult behavior toward black and white children. 
Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 143-154.—24 
male and 24 female white undergraduates used verbal 
statements to train 9-yr-old black or white male Ss ona 
discrimination problem. Bogus information on Ss’ 
performance was given to the adults and the dependent 
variable was the adults’ statements to the Ss. A Sex of 
Adult x Race of Child interaction was found. Males 
were more negative with black Ss than with white 
whereas there was a nonsignificant difference between 
the 2 races for females. On trait ratings of Ss following 
the training session, both males and females rated black 
Ss more negatively than white.—Journal abstract. 

11422. Grote, Barbara & Cvetk George. 
ern Washington State Coll.) Humor appreciation and 
issue involvement. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), 
Vol. 27(4), 199-200.—36 female undergraduates per- 
sonally involved with the issue of women's rights listened 


ook of women’s rights, and (d) a nonrelevant nonhu- 
morous poem. Behavioral measures of change in per- 
sonal involvement with the issue, subjective evaluations 
of the recordings, and responses to the Nowlis Adjective 
Check List of Mood show that Ss appreciated the 
relevant humor but evidently did not experience de- 
creased involvement with the theme of women's rights. 
Instead, the relevant humor Seemed to intensify S's 
commitment to the theme. Findings suggest that intel- 
lectual appreciation of humor can occur in the absence 
of emotional or cognitive reinterpretation of the mate- 
tial, and support the notion that simple distraction may 


be the key variable operating to reduce issue involvement 
following humor.—Journal abstract. 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
11423, Abric, J. С. (U. Provence, Lab. of Social 
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Psychologie, Aix, France) Experimental study of group 
creativity: Task representation, group structure, and 
performance. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 1(3), 311-326.— Introduces and investigates а 
new variable in the experimental study of groups: the 
representation system, specifically the role played by the 
representation of the task. This representation of the task 
constitutes the theory, the system of hypotheses indi- 
viduals work out with respect to the nature of the task 
and the means to use in order to carry it out. The key 
results of this study are that group performance depends 
on the representation of the task, with optimum 
effectiveness achieved when the representation of the 
task and its objective nature coincide. Another finding is 
that the structure of communications within the group is 
determined by the representation of the task rather than 
by its objective character. It is also concluded that the 
representation of the task determines the cognitive 
process adopted by the group. Thus the entire group 
activity is tied to the representations in its midst. The 
group organizes itself, regulates its interactions, and 
determines its priorities in terms of these representations. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11424. Abric, Jean-Claude. (U. Aix-en-Provence, Lab. 
of Social Psychology, France) Image de la БЕ 
image du partenaire et coopération en situation de 
Jeu. [Image of task, image of partner, and coopera pon 
a play situation.] Cahiers de Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 13(2), 
71-82.—Based on the hypothesis that an S's represen- 
tation system determines his behavior in a play hou 
the specific role of image of task and partner is ipe A 
Ss were 32 male psychology students (8/group) w. | 
played 40 turns with a matrix of the Prisoner's D 
game. It was shown the nature of partner e 
determines specific dominant behavior, ер» COO P fi 
with a human partner, defensive reaction Vite 
mechanical one. The effect of task image was К 
entiated in terms of the partner with whom the an Hes 
tealized. This result supports the strict interdepende of 
of different elements constituting 1 representation 
an object or a situation.—P. Hertzberg. : 

11425. Andrews, І. R. & Johnson, D. L. (Simon Fras 
U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) Sma o 
polarization of judgments. Psychonomic Duque ae 
(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 191—192.— Tested the рон үк 
of group discussion with single-cue and mu eni 
risk-free stimuli. Ss were 96 male and a ye 
undergraduates who were run in groups of АБЫ 
each. As predicted, ratings by groups were more he 
than ratings by individuals when judgments we Ral 
upon favorable or unfavorable information cues, ЕТУ 
when ratings were based upon neutral infor eee 
It is suggested that if group judgments are more а ВАЕ 
than individual judgments on both risk-free neat the 
salient stimuli, then it might be advantageous EX M ua 
"risky shift phenomenon" as a special subcase 0 
general phenomenon.—Journal abstract. БЕСС 

11426. Baron, Robert А. & Eggleston, P en ma- 
(Purdue U.) Performance on the “aggress donor 
chine": Motivation to help or harm? Pegi 
Science, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 321-322. per- 
the motives underlying 40 male undergradus indicate 
formance on an aggression machine. Results devise 
that under the standard “learning” instructions eut o 
by A. Buss (see PA, Vol. 36: 2AIO7B), the am sitively 
shock directed by Ss against a confederate was P 
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related to their expressed desires to help this individual 
and make the experiment a success. Thus, altruistic 
motives appeared to exert an important effect upon their 
behavior. When the experiment was described as an 
investigation of the effects of shock upon physiological 
reactions, however, the influence of such motives upon 
$s behavior was apparently eliminated. Implications for 
the laboratory study of human aggression are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11427. Bate, Brian R. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Effects of various social reinforcers on interviewee 
eye contact. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7286. 

11428. Blascovich, Jim. (U. Nevada) Sequence 
effects on choice shifts involving risk. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 8(3), 
260-265.—Investigated the explanatory value of 2 
explanations of choice shifts involving risk. By the logic 
of the diffusion of responsibility thesis, groups should be 
riskier than individuals in all cases. According to the 
cultural value explanation, when the group precedes the 
individual situation the riskiness or cautiousness of the 
group decision should not differ from the individual's 
decision. 50 male and 50 female undergraduates in 
5-person groups were studied in a factorial design 
Sy laa М. Kogan and М. Wallach’s (see PA, Vol. 
9:6826) choice dilemmas items. An individual to group 
and a group to individual presentation made up the 
E treatment. Results support the cultural value 
ee and lead to the conclusion that the cultural 
am hypothesis is of greater explanatory value than the 
iffusion of responsibility notion even when one is 
considering only group shifts to risk.—Journal abstract. 
n я Breed, George & Porter, Maynard. (U. South 
ani ota) Eye contact, attitudes, and attitude change 
Volts males. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
n: 202), 211-217.—Assigned 24 male undergraduates 
e Interact with a male accomplice under 1 of 3 
m e-playing conditions (like, dislike, and control). The 
үре looked at the S's eyes for 2 min. and looked 
M for 2 min. S’s eye contact was a consequent of both 
кеа attitude and ће accomplice's looking behav- 
ae irection in attitude change toward the accomplice 

Wes according to the accomplice’s looking behavior. 
—Yournal summary. 
АРКЫ Burkett, James R. (U. Oklahoma) The influ- 
in 59 ipu expected group outcomes on small groups 
Ini lecision-making situation. Dissertation Abstracts 

emational, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6673. 

Tex 431. Buss, Arnold; Booker, Ann, & Buss, Edith. (U. 
pea Firing a weapon and aggression. Journal of 
290€ AY & Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 226), 
Sion 202 Explored the relationship of guns to aggres- 
Unde the laboratory in 5 experiments with 160 male 
m обы from 2 universities. The Ist 4 experi- 
ibaa: concerned the effect of target shooting on 

+ quent aggression (administration of electric shock). 
AUER cas no Consistent effect. The 5th experiment 
PA npted to replicate L. Berkowitz and A. LePage's (see 

E 9l. 41:16673) finding that aggression increased in 
ees of weapons. This time, there was no effect. 
big there is no evidence that the presence, firing, or 
3 Pa use of guns enhances subsequent aggression. 

V Journal abstract. 

(E Chertkoff, Jerome M. (Indiana U.) Coalition 
Joas on as a function of differences in resources. 
nal of Conflict Resolution, 1971(Sep), Vol. 156), 
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371-383.—Tested the following theories of coalition 
formation: Caplow's theory, Chertkoff's revision of 
Caplow's theory, pivotal power theory, Gamson's min- 
imum winning coalition theory, and Chertkoff's theory. 
Gamson's suggestion that people's preference for coa- 
lition involving the fewest steps might account for some 
past failures of his theory was also tested. Ss were 220 
male undergraduates. Resources were divided either 
80-60-30, 80-30-30-30, or 80-(30-30)-30—(30-30) repre- 
sents an inseparable coalition formed before the exper- 
iment started. Minimum winning coalition theory was 
the most successful theory, but even it had failures, 
particularly regarding the behavior of the group's 
weakest member. A comparison of preferences by 30 in 
the 2 tetrad conditions showed that certain failures of 
minimum winning coalition theory in this experiment 


were not due to the possible preference for coalitions 
involving the fewest formation steps.—Journal abstract. 

11433. Crawford, Jeffrey L. & Haaland, Gordon A. 
(Walter Reed General Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Pre- 
decisional information seeking and subsequent 
conformity in the social influence process. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 
112-119.—Related information seeking and subsequent 
conforming behavior to the effects of motivational 
orientation (cooperative or competitive), task uncer- 
tainty, and the reinforcement value of information. 144 
male and female undergraduates participated in groups 
of 3 in a 2-choice probability-learning task. Ss had the 
opportunity to seek the responses of 2 other Ss prior to 
making a final choice. The dependent variables were the 
number of information-seeking responses and the sub- 
sequent conformity. Results indicate that (a) Ss with a 
cooperative orientation sought significantly more in- 
formation from their coworkers than did competitively 
oriented Ss, (b) the amount of search was inversely 
related to the utility of the information received over 
time, (c) the nature of the information received affected 
conformity across all conditions, and (d) the response 
proportions of cooperatively oriented Ss were higher 
than competitively oriented Ss under highly uncertain 
conditions but did not differ under low uncertain 
conditions. Results are discussed in a decision-making- 
reinforcement framework. The effects that social psy- 
chological variables have in modifying information- 
seeking and conformity responses are noted. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11434. Doerry, Gerd; Breloer, Gerhard, & Striemer, 
Renate. Zur Kontrolle gruppendynamischer Stórfak- 
toren im Hochschulunterricht. [Control of disturbing 
factors in group dynamics at universities.] Grup- 
pendynamik, 197W(Sep), No. 3, 254-267.—Disturbing 
factors in group dynamics include attempts on the part 
of individual members or subgroups to satisfy their needs 
without regard for other members, thus causing intensive 
frustrations that result according to personality structure 
and experiences in aggression and resignation. The most 
frequent factors in seminar groups are considered: strong 
guidance or lack thereof, leader’s conflictful attitude, 
members’ discord about goals, rivalry for highest 
position in the group, settlement of personal conflicts 
among members, domination by some, and attention- 
getting behavior. The group O has to diagnose and 
confront the group with disturbing factors. The time and 
method of intervention varies; it may be made immedi- 
ately, in the middle, or shortly before the end of the 
session. The O has to motivate the group to examine and 
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think through the difficulties. His task Tequires a special 
personality structure and special training, (24 ref.)—M. 
J. Stanford. 

11435. Dorris, J. William. (U. Massachusetts) Reac- 
tions to unconditional cooperation: A field study 
emphasizing variables neglected in lai re- 
search. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 387-397.—Offered 65 rare coin 
dealers a chance to buy a small collection of Tare coins 
from a naive, "unconditionally cooperative" seller. 2 
theoretical variables were manipulated by the seller's 
explanation of why he was selling the coins: (a) whether 
or not a “moral” appeal was made, and (b) whether or 
not information given to the dealer indicated that a prior 
dealer had been exploitative or fair toward the seller. The 
size of the coin shop, either large or small, was 
considered as a 3rd independent variable. The data 
analyzed included price offers, decision time, eye contact 
and distance at time of Ist offer, and content ratings of 
comments made by the dealer. The “moral” appeal 
elicited a higher price offer than did the "neutral" appeal 
and this difference was attributable to considerable 
helping behavior by the moral-appeal dealers combined 
with some exploitative attempts by the neutral-appeal 
dealers. Findings are discussed in relation to research on 
helping behavior, to pacifist bargaining tactics, and to 
the findings of the current study due to information 
given about a prior dealer's behavior. Results are 
compared with those of laboratory research on “un- 
conditional cooperation” in light of differences in 
experimental settings. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11436. Drag, Lee R. (U. Florida) The bus rider 
phenomenon and its generalizability: A study of 
self-disclosure in Student-stranger versus college 
roommate dyads. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6616. 

11437. Duck, Steven W. & Spencer, . (U. 
Glasgow, Scotland) Personal constructs and frien 
Ship formation. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 40-45.—Examined the 
relevance of personal construct theory to the under- 
standing of the influence of personality on friendship 
formation. Repertory grids (repgrids) were given on 2 
Occasions to 16 frequently interacting female university 
freshmen. On the Ist Occasion, Ss were newly ac- 
quainted; at the 2nd test, nearly 6 mo. later, friendship 
groups were identified by sociometric tests. Pairs of 
friends were found to have more similar personal 
constructs than nominal pairs of Broup members, not 
only on the 2nd repgrid but also on the Ist repgrid, 
before. these friendships had occasion to form. It is 
hypothesized that after the initial Stages of acquaintance, 
the relationship between an individual's personal con- 
Structs and his friendships is 1 of mutual influence. (32 
oi) earna abstract. 

38. Farina, Amerigo; Chapnick Barry; 

Rafaello. (U. Connecticut) Political 
views and interpersonal behavior. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 273- 
278.—Selected 30 extreme liberals and 30 extreme 
conservatives from а large introductory Psychology class. 
A confederate, in the guise of a naive S, presented 
himself as a liberal or a Conservative, after which Ss had 
to teach him an arbitrarily correct set of button presses. 
Communication was restricted to informing the con- 
federate that he was wrong by shocking him. Intensity 
and duration of shocks and Tesponses to a postexperi- 
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mental questionnaire were the dependent measures. The 
target person was less favorably perceived and more 
painful shocks were administered to him when his 
political views differed from those of the S. Other data 
obtained are interpreted as indicative of major differ- 
ences between liberals and conservatives in the way they 
perceive and behave toward others.—Journal abstract, 
11439, Fox, John. (U. Michigan) The learning of 
strategies in a simple, two-person zero-sum game 
without saddlepoint. Behavioral Science, 1972(May), 
Vol. 17(3), 300-308.—Each of 32 undergraduates played 
a 2X2 zero-sum game against a computer-program 
opponent that either followed its minimax mixed strategy 
or adopted a (predefined) nonrational mixed strategy. It 
was found that Ss playing against the rational opponent 
tended to approach their optimal strategy mixture. Since 
Ss in this condition could not affect the expected 
outcome of the game, the relationship between Ss’ play 
and the variance and skewness of payoffs (interpreted as 
components of the riskiness of the game) was explored. 
Ss whose opponent was a computer program that played 
nonoptimally appeared to learn to exploit their oppo- 
nent’s departure from rational play. There is some 
evidence that Ss may respond to random fluctuations in 
the computer's play.—Journal abstract. | 
11440. Frey, Robert L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The Interlocking effects of intergroup and 
intragroup conflict on the bargaining behavior of 
representatives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7291. A 
11441. Good, Lawrence R. & Nelson, Don A. (midge 
Tennessee State U.) Effects of person-group an 
intragroup attitude similarity on perceived group 
attractiveness and cohesiveness. Psychonomic Зра 
ence, 1971(Nov), Vol. 254), 215-217.—Investigated t е 
generalizability of the Byrne-Nelson attraction functio 
to the evaluation of group attractiveness and group 
cohesiveness by varying both the proportion of pe 
group attitude similarity (.25, .50, or .75) ang as 
Proportion of intragroup similarity (.33, .50, or .83) Ж 
having the $ evaluate the stimulus group jor i 
attractiveness and its probable level of cohesive 168) 
tioning. 13 male and 11 female Ss (a total of d 
participated in each of 7 treatment cells. Group анаа 
tiveness was measured by scales for liking and desi. 2 
work with the group, and group cohesiveness ni 
assessed with scales asking for evaluations of the gro Pt 
probable level of productivity, efficiency, feelings de 
belongingness, and morale. It was found that е 
evaluation of group attractiveness is a positive Er 
of person-group attitude similarity (p < .001), w oe 
the evaluation of group cohesiveness is a Pow the 
function of intragroup similarity or the sa оен 
group members to one another, independent о 001). 
similarity to the nonmember evaluator (p <: 
—Journal abstract. f Jour- 
11442. Hirose, Hirotada. (U. Tokyo, Inst. О! litical 
nalism, Japan) [Organizational analysis of 9 Py- 
concern and party support.] Japanese Journa e 302 
chology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 105=184-—5шусув а life 
20-59 yr. old male residents of Tokyo on social а: d 
attitudes related to political concern and party dU. 
Results were analyzed by C. Hayashi’s quanti jud Е 
theory. 4 factors determining party selection were о en 
contact with mass communication playing the Sd 
role. Factors relating to the strength of party Mu 
were party selection, income, and desired in 
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Anomie, autonomy, and newspaper reading influenced 
basic political concern; age, social motive and desired 
income influenced situational political concern. News- 
paper reading, social norm, and persons conferred with 
when in trouble were specifying factors in election 
concern. Contact with mass communication had a strong 
relationship with both party support and political 
concern, but party support and political concern were 
distinct systems having no correspondence with each 
other.—English summary. 

11443. Jacobson, Edward A. & Smith, Stephen J. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Effect of weekend encounter group 
experience upon interpersonal orientations. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
403-410.—20 college students and 20 21—55 yr. old 
working adults completed the Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientations-Behavior (FIRO-B) scale 
before, after, and 2 mo. following participation in a 
weekend encounter group. 20 control college students 
also completed the test 3 times but did not attend a 
group. Predictions were generally upheld in comparisons 
of experimental and control college students, but 
working adults did not show their predicted convergence 
of high and low scores. Analysis of change scores 
revealed that low-scoring Ss increased significantly on 3 
of 4 inclusion and affection scales, but high-scoring Ss in 
each group did not change relative to controls. It is 
concluded that Ss preferring low rates of social inter- 
Change show greater change following a weekend 
encounter group than initially high participators, pos- 
spy because the behavior of the former is more 
iscrepant from encounter group norms and thus is 
confronted more.—Journal abstract. 

3 11444. Klingberg, Haddon E. (Fuller Theological 
hM Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, 
‚ АШ) An evaluation of sensitivity training effects оп 
ania tualization, purpose in life, and religious 
3 udes of theological students. Dissertation Ab- 
racts_ International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7312. 
Cane Koneéni, Vladimir J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Е pada) Some effects of guilt on compliance: A field 
enon: Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
i 0ш), Vol. 23(1), 30-32.—Carried ош a conceptual 
Ne Кан of the J. Carlsmith and А. Gross (see PA, Vol. 
field 95) study of the effects of guilt on compliance in 
5m conditions. 123 adult males served as Ss. Both 
eh pathy and guilt led to an increased level of helping 
àvior, with sympathy being the more effective of the 
E hile earlier findings with respect to the guilt- 
ES pliance relationship were thus replicated, the results 
neerning sympathy are different from those obtained 
ar Carlsmith and Gross. Possible reasons for this 
erence are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
e 446. Kovacs, Maria. (U. Pennsylvania) Solution 
[К ШШ processes in tasks of creative social 
Qu gence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 

» Vol. 32(12-B), 7293. 

а 31447. Larsen, Knud S., Coleman, Don: Forbes, Jim, 
pers, nson, Robert. (Oregon State U.) Is the subject's 
ату or the experimental situation a better 
dee of a subject's willingness to administer 
5 to a victim? Journal of Personality & Social 
s ology, _1972(7ип), Vol. 22(3), 287-295.—Investi- 
vi the willingness of 213 undergraduates to shock a 
variae] thin a learning-study paradigm. The predictor 
attrib les were a set of personality scales (aggression, 

uted power, hostility-guilt, parental aggression 
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training, and Machiavellianism) and several experi- 
mental conditions (conformity, model, female learner, 
and high model). Results indicate no relationship 
between the personality scales and behavior, but signif- 
icant effects of the experimental conditions in producing 
accentuated shock intensities. A survey which described 
the study showed large underestimates of shock levels as 
predicted by 80 fellow students. Ss themselves under- 
estimated the shock levels, suggesting a possible guilt- 
reduction mechanism. It is suggested that this society 
tends to produce individuals who act contrary to their 
conscience when faced with even mildly compelling 
situations. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11448. Leventhal, Gerald S., Michaels, James W., & 
Sanford, Charles. (Wayne State U.) Inequity and 
interpersonal conflict: Reward allocation and se- 
се about reward as methods of preventing 
conflict. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 88-102.—Examined the effect of 
equity motivation and desire to prevent conflict on 
reward allocation in 2 studies with undergraduates 
(N = 152). Ss distributed a reward among the members 
of a small group. They maintained equity by giving 
higher rewards to recipients with better performance. 
However, Ss who desired to prevent interpersonal 
conflict increased the worst performer’s share of reward 
at the expense of the best performer. Reward allocation 
was also influenced by whether the distribution of 
reward would be kept secret. When there was secrecy, Ss 
were less likely to inflate the rewards of the worst 
performer. Their desire to withhold information about 
the distribution of reward was greatest for recipients 
given low reward. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11449. Link, Sheila L. (U. Oregon) A study of 
degree of change in self-concept as a result of 
participation In a marathon T-group. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6622- 
6623. 
11450. Livingston, James W. (Rutgers U.) Measuring 
cooperation and competition in decomposed 
games. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 113-114.—Describes the advan- 
tages of an interactive time-sharing system, the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara On-Line System 
(UCSB OLS). Its application to the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
game and in particular the decomposed game matrix 18 
detailed, leading to a general technique for summarizing 
choices. 

11451. Lobrot, Michel. Die Selbstbestimmung 
schulischer Gruppen. [The self-regulation of 
T-groups.] Gruppendynamik, 1971(Jun), No. 2, 166- 
183.— Discusses the T-group in terms of the roles of the 
leader and group members. It is noted that the T-group 
functions on 2 levels: the interaction among its members, 
and the relationship between group and trainer, consti- 
tute its activities. The foremost advantage of the T-group 
is seen as its effect in the realm of affective learning. 
Although the T-group is limited by the bureaucratic 
educational system in which it exists, it can rejuvenate 
that system through its nondirective attitude. In this kind 
of model the teacher’s role must be redefined. He 
performs his functions on demand of the group, and 
intervenes accordingly while the group functions as a 
regulating organism determining its life, activities, and 
organization of work.—M. J. Stanford. 

11452. Mack, David & Knight, George P. (Macalester 
Coll.) Information on the nature of the game as a 
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determinant of behavior in the Prisoner’s Dilemma. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 99-100.—50 
male and 50 female Ss played single trials of 6 Prisoner's 
Dilemma games in each of 2 experimental conditions 
(ECs). In ЕС1, Ss read a descriptive matrix prior to 
playing. In EC2, no descriptive matrix was presented. 
Within each EC, 2 forms of matrix were employed: (a) 
where strategies were explicitly labeled “cooperation” 
and “competition”, and (b) where Strategies were 
identified by letters only. No significant sex differences 
were found. More competitive behavior was found in 
ECla than in EClb or EC2b, Findings indicate that 
increased information results in increased competition. 
—Journal abstract. 


decision. 40 male undergraduates served as Ss, Results 
indicate a strong shift toward risk-taking in the groups” 
decisions as compared to those of the individuals’, (30 


11454. McDaniel, James W, (Tulane U.) Displace- 
ment and inhibitions against interpersonal aggres- 


Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6688. 


11455. Messé, Lawrence A., Bolt, Martin, & Sa ег, 
Jack. (Michigan State U.) Nonstructural determinants 
of behavior in the replicated Prisoner's Dilemma 
1971(Nov), Vol. 
238-240.—Examined 3 factors thought to affect соор- 
eration in a replicated Prisoner’s Dilemma game: (a) 
motivation for participating, (b) understanding of the 
Ss were 160 male under- 
graduates, 1^ of whom were offered academic credit for 
participation and !/ of Whom were offered monetary 


—Journal abstract. 

11456. Mikula, Gerold. (U. Graz, Inst. of Psychology, 
Austria) Untersuchungen zur Reliabilitat soziometri- 
Scher Erhebungen. [Studies Concerning the Teliability 
of sociometric data.] Zeitschrift Sur Sozialpsychologie, 
1972, Vol. 3(1), 51-54.— Collected data With à multiple 
Sociometric questionnaire consisting of 6 different Tating 
criteria. The internal consistency, the split-half and retest 
Teliabilities of sociometric status Scores, and the retest 
reliability of interpersonal preference Tatings were 
tested.—Journal abstract. 

11457. Miller, Arthur G. (Miami U.) Effec 
attitude similarity-dissimilarity on the utilization of 
additional stimulus inputs in judgments of inter- 
Personal attraction. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 26(4), 199-203. In the context i 
judgment, 56 undergraduates were Presented with 8 
stimulus persons, varying in attitude similarity (to S), 
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physical attractiveness, and favorability as judged by 
others. Ss rated these persons on a measure of inter- 
personal attraction. It was hypothesized that attitude 
similarity would operate as an open gate in disposing the 
S to utilize the attractiveness and favorability infor- 
mation, whereas dissimilarity would reduce the impact of 
these cues. Results show $$” agreement with traits 
attributed to the stimulus persons provided validity data 
for the attraction response, the form of the interaction 
effect again showing greater utilization of additional 
stimulus information under conditions of similar, as 
opposed to dissimilar, stimulus persons. The hypothesis 
was supported.—Journal abstract. 

11458. O'Neal, Edgar & Kaufman, Laura. (Tulane U.) 
The influence of attack, arousal, and information 
about one's arousal upon interpersonal aggression. 
Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 211-214. 
—lInvestigated 3 determinants of the magnitude of 
interpersonal aggression: attack, drug-induced arousal, 
and information regarding arousal. Under the guise of a 
stress and problem-solving experiment, 72 male ingen 
graduates participated in a 2 X 2x2 factorial o! 
arousal (dexedrine)/no arousal (placebo) by information 
(stimulant or vitamin) by attack/no attack. After having 
their solution to a problem evaluated either favorably 3 
unfavorably via a digital counter by a contedera rae 
used electric shocks to evaluate a solution suppose: У 
produced by the confederate. Attack and arousal a 
reliably increased the amount of shock delivered. Ss 10 й 
that they had received а stimulant rated themse ү 
significantly higher in tremor and palpitation but no д 
anger and, unexpectedly, were slightly higher in aggri ү 
sion than the other Ss. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11459. Overstreet, R. E. (York U., Toronto, Onterio, 
Canada) Social exchange in a three-person yr 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1972(Mar), Vol. d 
109-123.— Translated the predictions of social ein m 
theory regarding changes in group members РУШ 
contributions of members to the group into а 
hypotheses about bargaining behavior and cones 
stability in a 10-trial, 3-person game with male u a 
graduates as Ss. Multiple linear regression Мр dui 
simultaneously to test the bargaining hypothesis ВЕЕРА 
measure the social prices implicit in the ae "ИИ 
Results indicate that measures of equity were ds а Ss {о 
Coalition stability. Different prices were used Mes 
determine bargaining positions and coalition л ae 
ship; several explanations for this pre Tio 
explored. Exchange relationships in the earner 
affected coalition ie ene in a l-trial pos 
mental game.—Journal abstract. 

11460. Pruitt, Dean С. (State U. New York, Bu 
Methods for resolving differences of mom Vol. 
theoretical analysis. Journal of Social Issues, ro 
28(1), 133-154.— Presents 4 methods for pu ШАШ 
resolving differences of interest in a dyad: barg equity 
reliance on content-specific norms, reliance ga ante 
norms, and reliance on the norm of mutua Pea 7 
siveness. Some of the problems of bargaining ae Itis 
with as well as theoretical focus and its implicatio’ ED 
indicated that: (а) content-specific norms give s ed by 
norm of mutual responsiveness in crises P respon- 
changing needs, and (b) reliance on mus from 
siveness is replaced by bargaining in crises res uim to 
changes in the relative bargaining strength or Бу Tf 
be generous of the 2 dyad members, as perceive 
both. (17 ref.)—R. V. Heckel, 
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11461. Riggs, Jay С. (Wayne State U.) An inves- 
tigation of the effects of the observation of another's 
pain on subsequent levels of aggression by the 
observer. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6695. 
11462. Rosenberg, Larry J. & Stern, Louis W. (New 
York U.) Conflict measurement in the distribution 
channel. Journal of Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
8(4), 437-442.—Presents an approach to measuring 
dyadic conflict intensity. Conflict is related to a typology 
of causes and to attitudinal and structural factors within 
a case study channel.—Journal abstract. 
11463. Scheiblechner, H. (U. Vienna, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Austria) The separation of Individual- and 
system-influences on behavior in social contexts. 
Acta Psychologica, 1971(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 442-460. 
—Notes that social behavior (i.e., interactive processes) 
are commonly said to depend simultaneously on indi- 
vidual behavior traits and on interindividual relationship 
parameters. By observational methods it is impossible to 
determine how much a given social act depends on 
properties of the individuals or relationships (group or 
social system). A hierarchy of probabilistic measurement 
models is derived, which leads to measurements of 
individual traits which are independent from the social 
system in which the interaction takes place. Inter- 
individual relationship intensities likewise can be meas- 
ured without being distorted by individual behavior 
traits (e.g, the measurement of an individual's social 
Ay can be made in such a way that it does not 
сре on how socially attractive his companions are). 
At the same time this measurement does not depend on 
interindividual relationships either. Such measurements 
are called “samplefree” or “specifically objective.” (16 
tef.)— Journal abstract. 
Ww 11464. Schmitt, David R. & Marwell, Gerald. (U. 
niShington) Withdrawal and reward reallocation as 
о ропвов to inequity. Journal of Experimental Social 
‘chology, 1972(May), Vol. 8), 207-221.—Presented 
a раце of male and 27 pairs of female undergraduates 
10 either cooperative or individual tasks. Rewards for 
Cooperation were greater but inequitable: 1 S received 2, 
4 or 5 times as much as his partner. Results indicate that 
а Substantial proportion of Ss will forego rewards to 
jt oid inequitable conditions. Both the frequency and 
ngth of withdrawal increased with inequity magnitude. 
eve en inequity was rectifiable by reward transfer most Ss 
БОШУ transferred sufficient amounts to produce 
Rl or total equity. The mode of transfer (giving or 
dog) had little effect on the likelihood that equity and 
Sis peration would be achieved. The availability of either 
К aan of transfer increased the likelihood of withdrawal 
tef. ing periods when no transfers were made. (18 

"uaournal abstract. 

Ben 165- Siegman, Aron W., Blass, Thomas, & Pope, 
de ат, (U. Maryland, Baltimore) Indices verbaux 
rou séquilibre interpersonnel dans l'entretien. 
Чоп] В Signs of interpersonal imbalance їп conversa- 
tech ulletin du Centre d’Etudes et Recherches Psycho- 
ше, 1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 1-4.—Examines the 
ines. of interviewer-interviewee congruence and incon- 
Verbal. on the rapidity of interviewee expression and 
experi productivity. 24 Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 
i neue interviewing conditions in which (a) E 
estimat agreement with Ss holding positive personal 
oldi es of him, (b) E showed disagreement with Ss 
ng negative personal estimates of him, (c) E showed 
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agreement with Ss holding negative personal estimates of 
him, and (d) E showed disagreement with Ss holding 
positive personal estimates of him. Results show that Ss 
interviewed under conditions of incongruence were more 
rapid in their rates of verbal expression than those 
interviewed under congruent conditions. The impact of 
interviewer-interviewee congruence upon verbal produc- 
tivity was less clear. Findings are analyzed within the 
framework of F. Heider and T. M. Newcomb's theories 
of interpersonal imbalance.—C. B. Barad. 

11466. Stuart, Kenneth G. (U. New Hampshire) 
Patterns of conversational interaction as factors of 
attraction and compliance within dyads. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7354. 

11467. Swingle, Paul G. & Santi, Angelo. (McMaster 
U. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Communication in 
non-zero-sum games. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 54-63.—Studied 180 
female undergraduates playing a Prisoner's Dilemma 
(PD), chicken, or power game for 100 trials under 1 of 3 
communication conditions: forced, optional, or no 
communication. In the forced and optional conditions, 
Ss were either required or permitted to write a note to the 
other player every 15th trial for 5 communicative 
opportunities. Anticipated opportunity to communicate 
enhanced initial cooperativeness in the PD game 
situation. Optional opportunity to communicate had the 
greatest enhancing effect on cooperation both prior to 
Ist communication and over the entire 100-trial game. In 
the chicken game, both forced and optional commu- 
nication appeared equally effective in enhancing coop- 
eration. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11468. Tauschinsky, Aja. (U. Mannheim, W. Ger- 
many) Gruppenleistung in Abhängigkeit von Situ- 
ations- und Motivationsvariablen. [Group perform- 
ance in relation to situational and motivational varia- 
bles.] Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 
37-50.—Studied the effects of task structure, group 
cohesiveness, and task orientation (vs. interaction ori- 
entation) on group performance. Within the framework 
of Fiedler’s theory of leadership effectiveness, 4 hy- 
potheses were formulated and tested in a small field 
survey (22 student work groups). Additionally, another 
situational variable—intensity of cooperation—was in- 
troduced into the design as a control variable, but did 
not change the results. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11469. Truckenmiller, James L. (West Virginia U.) 
Equivalence of personality structure in Leary’s 
interpersonal system of diagnosis. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6663— 


664. 

11470. Turner, Ralph Н. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Integrative beliefs in group crises. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 25-40.—Utilized a 
fatal shooting and 2 bombings during a period of 
internal turmoil on 3 southern California college cam- 
puses in early 1969 to examine hypotheses that when a 
disruptive event threatens the continuance of a securely 
bonded group, members will (a) rally to assert solidarity 
and suppress dissent, and (b) favor a conception of the 
event that diverts attention from its potentially divisive 
significance. The incidence of divisive items in student 
papers 4 wk. before and after the event supports the Ist 
hypothesis. A comparison between campus and com- 
munity newspaper treatments of the event supports the 
2nd hypothesis. Integrative beliefs are those that exter- 
nalize and particularize the causes of the event, deny 
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intentionality, and substitute collective responsibility for 
individual or factional guilt. There „was considerable 
support for the hypotheses, but the evidence was mixed. 
Possible conditions governing applicability of the hy- 
pothesis are discussed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
11471. Van Meter, William I. (West Virginia U.) 
Spatial proximity, sociability, and topic inti 
factors influencing the affect and behavior ot 
participants in small discussion groups. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 3X(11-B), 6664. 
11472. Wahba, Mahmoud A. (Baruch Coll., City U. 
New York, Graduate School of are & rublio 
Administration) Equity theory as a predi payo! 
apportionment among partners in coalition forma- 
tions. 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 


outcomes, where coalition payoff is divided equally after 
the payment of initial resources.—Journal abstract. 
11473. Welker, Elizabeth W, Interpersonal 
eration or exploitation as a function of Sex, internal- 
external control, and Psychological effecti. 5 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7328-7329. 
W. (Claremont Graduate 
School, Calif.) Processes which mediate behavior- 
Behavioral Science, 1972 
(May), Vol. 17(3), 265-277.—Contends that research on 
go beyond static description 
to consider which events or processes mediate the 
influence of environments (behavior settings) on behav- 
ior, Operant learning, observational learning, behavior 
setting theory, and social exchange theory are discussed 
in this confext. For each theory, research problems 
relevant to environmental planning and design are 
suggested. (47 ref.) — Journal abstract. 
11475. Wilke, Henk & Mulder, Mauk, (State U. of 
Groningen, Netherlands) Coalition formation on the 
gameboard. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 1(3), 339-355.—Explored the different inter- 
pretations of the 4-3-2 power pattern in the standard 
pachisiboard situation, originated by W. Vinacke and A. 
Arkoff. Results show i 1 
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Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 8(3), 266 -275.—Investigated 
the effectiveness of censure by a peer of the Os as a 
means of reducing the influence of a highly aggressive 
model, On the basis of previous research, it was 
hypothesized that the peer's censuring remarks would be 
highly effective in counteracting the influence of the 
model under conditions where Os’ level of attraction 
toward the peer was relatively high, but would be 
generally ineffective where their degree of liking was 
relatively low. Exactly the Opposite pattern of results was 
obtained: censure of the model by a disliked peer was 
more effective in inhibiting subsequent aggression on the 
part of Os than censure by a liked peer. These 
unexpected findings are discussed in terms of the failure 
of the censuring peer to demonstrate in his own behavior 
the type of restraint he urged, and the tendency on the 
part of Ss to assume that this individual closely 
reciprocated their level of liking. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11477. Bellanti, John. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of an encounter group experience on m 
pathy, respect, congruence, and self-actualizati 00, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6668-6669. Л 

eh. Carli, Renzo & Esposito, Pirio. (Catholic Т 
the Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psychology, Milan, icd 

Contributo sperimentale allo studio della ainar ca 
di gruppo e delle relazioni con l'autoritá "m 
partecipazione cinemotografica. [Experimental d ol 
tribution to the study of group dynamics 210 б 
authority relations in film participation.] Атоо 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Jul), Уо i ОЧУ 
231-285.—Induced attitude changes towards АШ 
in a military setting through film presenta MM 

ignifi ing i sion 

significant lowering in defensive cohesion and proj 
identification was found.—ZL. L'Abate. Sdn, 

11479. Cheney, John; Harford, Thomas, & ‘cating 
Leonard. (Boston U.) The effects of comm Ей 
threats and promises upon the Barga nina pr 160, 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1972(Mar), Ко M. 
99-107.—Presented a modified version o! EE 
Deutsch and R. Krauss (see PA, Vol. 354812) ОН s 
trucking game to 80 pairs of female побеге bb 
could (a) communicate promises or threa a 
implement rewards or punishment. Dyads wer tions 
domly assigned to 1 of 4 conditions: a) рош) Е 
only, b) negative options only, c) all options E. that (he 
d) no communication (control). Results шы АЧ 
highest levels of cooperation were CRIT negative 
options condition, followed by positive оп r A 
only, and no communication. The frequency condition 
transmission was highest under the all оро options 
and lowest for negative options only. Ss in t Я гет, 
condition used promises 5 times more often tha: 

19 ref.)}— Journal abstract. anta 
à 11480: Horas, Wales C. & Long, Gary. (О. баст 
Clara) Effect of group discussion on куы erimental 
Particularistic orientation. Journal of 36:246. Pre 
Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 8(3), 2. ШҮН 
sented situations involving conflicts between, їп dealing 
tic (U) and particularistic (P) obligations or ш craraduates 
with physical education to 159 female un: s Eneasures 
for discussion or study. Pre- and postdiscussion. A shift 
were obtained for all Ss on the UP сод, al y in the 
toward greater universalism was obtaine R Brown’s 
condition where Ss discussed the conflicts. _ УП between 
value hypothesis was supported by the relati 


rsalis- 
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perceived differences from others and the degree of shift. 
Other hypotheses explained the data less adequately. It is 
suggested that the U shift would not be obtained when 
members of a cohesive group discussed situations 
involving P obligations to members of the group. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11481. Markel, Norman N., Prebor, Layne D., & 
Brandt, John F. (U. Florida, Communication Sciences 
Lab) Blosocial factors in dyadic communication: 
Sex and speaking intensity. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 11-13.—Ex- 
amined the effect of sex of S and sex of E on speaking 
intensity in dyadic interactions. 72 male and female Ss 
spoke to male and female Es at near and far inter- 
personal distances. Average speaking intensity was 
determined by means of a graphic level recorder. Results 
show that all Ss used greatest intensity for the far 
interpersonal distance, and that male Ss spoke with 
greater intensity than female Ss. A significant interaction 
between sex of S and sex of E was obtained as a result of 
the fact that all Ss decreased intensity to the same-sex E 
and increased intensity to the opposite-sex E. Results 
indicate that Ss feel a greater affiliation to an E of the 
same sex than to an E of the opposite sex.—Journal 
abstract. 

11482. Pearne, Sally A. (U. Pittsburgh) The devel- 
opment of a structured group procedure and the 
evaluation of its effects on the self concepts of 
group participants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6657-6658. 

. 11483. Rhyne, Linda D. & Ullmann, Leonard P. (U. 
Illinois) Graffiti: A nonreactive measure? Psycholog- 
ical Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 255-258.—Attempted 
to (a) test whether wall writing (which has been proposed 
às a nonreactive measure) would be influenced by the 
presence of a model; (b) determine the rate people would 
de inscriptions; and (c) add to the literature on the 
effects of another person's behavior as a model, with 
оша: reference to a socially frowned upon behavior. 

€stroom stalls were checked after the departure of each 

» 45 males in а no-model condition, 49 in a model- 
Present condition. Inscription rates were 8.2% in the 
model-present and 6.7% in the no-model-present con- 

itions. Within the limits of the present work, graffiti did 
appear to be a nonreactive measure.—Journal abstract. 
Car! i484: Schopler, John & Layton, Bruce. (U. North 
Vena Chapel Hill) Determinants of the self- 
id bution of having influenced another person. 
V п, of Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
DR 2X3), 326-332.—Suggests that Person A's attri- 
P ion of having influenced Person B will be maximum if 
E i State after A's influence attempt is (a) not predictable 
р Bat knowledge of B’s previous state, (b) evaluatively 

ў itive, and (с) predictable from A’s influence attempt. 
Rer он: of a target person’s skill, the target person’s 
ҮР а! success-failure, and the S's own ability were 
ce ata in an investigation with 58 male under- 
SR of 2 of the determinants of perceived influ- 
ind esults confirm both hypotheses. Perceived influ- 
are was greater when the target person performed in an 
ana pected manner than when he performed as expected 
whe Was greater when the target person succeeded than 
m he failed. Responses for the target person's 
аи of effort and liking for the target person are also 

ed and discussed—Journal abstract. 
бур 85. Siegel, Jerome М. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 

ada) Behavioral correlates of interpersonal in- 
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fluence and internal-external control of reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6662-6663. 

11486. Steele, Robert E. & Nash, Kermit B. (Con- 
necticut Mental Health Center, New Haven) Sensitivity 
training and the black community. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 424—430. 
—Suggests methods by which the T-group can better 
address the specific needs of the black community, 
including a black behavioral model for working in small 


groups. 

11487. Tesser, Abraham & Rosen, Sidney. (U. Geor- 
gia) Similarity of objective fate as a determinant of 
the reluctance to transmit unpleasant information: 
The MUM effect. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 46-53.—Hypothesized 
that an individual’s reluctance to communicate news that 
is bad for the recipient (the MUM effect) is partially due 
to guilt associated with not sharing the other’s fate. A 
2 X 2 design (similar vs. dissimilar fate and good vs. bad 
news for the recipient) was employed. 72 female 
undergraduates were given the opportunity to commu- 
nicate under the guise of a "learning experiment." Each 
specific prediction was substantiated: Good news was 
communicated more frequently (p < .05) than bad 
news; Ss in the bad news-dissimilar fate condition 
experienced the most guilt, and communicated the news 
less frequently than either bad news-similar fate S 
(p <.05) or good news-dissimilar fate Ss (р < .01). 
—Journal abstract. 


Social Perception & Motivation 


11488. Albott, William L. (Ohio U.) Given names 
and person perception. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6667. 

11489. Argyle, Michael; Alkema, Florisse, & Gilmour, 
Robin. (Oxford U., Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
England) The communication of friendly and hostile 
attitudes by verbal and non-verbal signals. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(3), 385- 
402.—Reports 2 experiments in which Ss were asked to 
rate videotapes of a performer reading friendly, neutral, 
and hostile messages in a friendly, neutral, or hostile 
nonverbal style. These messages and nonverbal styles 
had previously been presented. independently to a 
separate group of Ss for rating, in order to obtain an 
estimate of their individual strengths in terms of 6 rating 
scales, and thus permit a matching of verbal (messages) 
and nonverbal (styles) cues in the experiment where both 
types of cues were presented in combination. Results of 
both experiments indicate that nonverbal cues had a 
greater effect on ratings made on 7-point scales, such as 
hostile-friendly, than verbal cues. The magnitude of this 
greater effect of nonverbal cues, however, was dependent 
on the relative strength of nonverbal as opposed to 
verbal cues. In Exp. I, both types of cues were 
approximately equal in strength when rated alone; here 
nonverbal cues accounted for 12.5 times as much 
variance as verbal cues, and produced 5.7 times as much 
shift on the rating scales. In Exp. II, the verbal cues were 
much stronger than the nonverbal cues when rated 
alone. Here the relative effect of nonverbal cues was 
diminished; the ratio of nonverbal : verbal variance was 
not 1.67:1. When verbal and nonverbal signals were 
inconsistent, the performance was rated as insincere, 
unstable, and confusing—which was not found in earlier 
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experiments on the superior-inferior dimension. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

11490. Banikiotes, Paul G., Russell, John M, & 
Linden, James D. (U. Notre Dame, Inst.4for Studies in 
Education) Interpersonal attraction in simulated and 
real interactions. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1) 1-7.—Tested the 
assumption that an individual responds the same way to 
a test protocol as he would respond in a real-life situation 
to the individual depicted by the protocol. The inter- 
personal attraction methodology of D. Byrne and 
Sociometric ratings were contrasted using 44 male 
undergraduates. Some evidence was found to support the 
assumption with regard to an attitude measure (attitude 
survey). Topic importance, however, was critical in 
determining attraction in real-life relationships. The 
assumption received inconsistent support with regard to 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory. It is concluded that 
the “imaginary stranger” technique may be of limited 
utility in studying real-life interactions, (29 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

11491. Bleda, Paul R. (1428 King Ave., Columbus, 
O.) Perception of height as a linear function of 
attitude similarity. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), 
Vol. 27(4), 197-198.— Previous studies indicate that (a) 
the similarity of attitudes between 2 individuals ma: 
function as a UCS, and (b) perception of various stimuli 
(including people) is affected by associated conditions of 
reinforcement or value factors. In the present study, 60 
undergraduates who had received different proportions 
of agreement from the same stimulus figure were asked 
to estimate that figure's height. Estimations of figure's 
height tended to increase as attitudinal agreement was 
increased. In addition, both attraction and perceived 
height were found to be positively related linear 
functions of attitude similarity. Findings appear to lend 
further empirical support to the reinforcement model of 
attraction. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11492. Crandall, Rick. (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social 
Research) Effects of preinformation and assumptions 


assumption of no future 
stimulus persons produced more perceived affect as well 
as changes in interactions. Race of the E made no 
difference. Possible limitations of 
method in this context are discussed. 

11493. Diggins, Dean R. The role of social and 
nonsocial traits in interpersonal attraction. Disser- 
Ge Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 


11494. Goldstein, Marvin & Davis, Earl E. (Rider 
Coll) Race and belief: A further analysis of the 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


150 white undergraduates responded on behavioral 
differential scales to stimulus persons who varied in race 
and 2 beliefs. Ss also evaluated civil rights issues, along 
with the stimulus-person beliefs. Using multidimensional 
scaling and multimode factor analysis, 2 S factors were 
isolated. These 2 S types, called race rejectors and belief 
rejectors, differed systematically with respect to the 
importance attached to the race or belief characteristics 
of the stimulus persons. Furthermore, race was increas- 
ingly important for all S types as the response continuum 
became more intimate. A cube of data consisting of 
stimulus person characteristics, response continuum, and 
S type is presented in interpreting the race vs. belief 
controversy. Finally, the hypothesis that race Tejectors 
would perceive their important others as more disap- 
proving of interracial contacts than would belief rejec- 
tors is confirmed.—Journal abstract. ў l 

11495, Gouaux, Charles, (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Increased attraction to stranger through neutrali- 
zation of negative interpersonal affect by repeated 
evaluation. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 
101-102.—Examined the use of a lst interpersonal 
attraction response to neutralize negative affect siete 
by a stranger’s negative reinforcement of 3 groups e 
undergraduates, The group which gave 2 evaluations 0 
the stranger gave significantly more positive 2nd attrac- 
tion responses than 2 control groups with the same time 
delay as experimental Ss or no delay between те 
the stranger's dissimilar attitudes and evaluating the 
stranger.—Journal abstract. 1 it 

11496. Hewitt, Jay. (U. Missouri, Kansas Ci P 
Similarity vs social desirability as determinan. 5 
attraction. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. ( d 
219-221.—Studied whether people will be more attrac e 
to those who possess desirable characteristics to the апе 
extent as themselves ог to those who possess them ie 
greater degree. 60 undergraduates rated Шешшу k ч 
others on 33 desirable personality traits possesse il 
extreme, moderate, or slight degree. Results show E eris 
consistency with the similarity-attraction hypo ES 
except that Ss with the lowest opinion of ше hs 
not most attracted to those like themselves. Instead d 
Showed a slight tendency to prefer those more ay zn 
honest, and trustworthy than themselves.—Journai 
stract. . 

11497. Толен, Richard R. & Leginski, Walter. (Stat 
University Coll. New York, Oswego) ENGA ea 
associative versus dissociative strategies ne ria 
ducing extreme affective ratings of a x 7404), 
person. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. vevin 
161-162.—Їп a test of a hypothesis that con E 
information about a stimulus person via ir d 
linkage would produce more extreme affective Дт ДА 
the stimulus person than conveying informa rs 
dissociative linkage, 124 undergraduates were 2: ET 
randomly to 1 of 4 treatment conditions: (a) postive 
information conveyed via an associative link; ( ) Pe ative 
information conveyed via a dissociative link; © E 
information conveyed via an associative link; Tink. In. 
negative information conveyed via a dissociative Т 
support of the hypothesis, results indicate that con Е 
information via associative linkage produce е Е 
extreme affective ratings of the stimulus person- 
nal abstract. hen. (U. 

11498. Johnson, David W. & Johnson, Step ехрес- 
Minnesota) The effects of attitude similarity, е ‘ation 
tation of goal facilitation, and actual goal fa 
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on interpersonal attraction. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 8(3), 197-206.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 60 undergraduates in which 
the similarity of another person’s attitudes, expected goal 
facilitation on a 2-person task, and actual goal facili- 
tation were manipulated. In addition, a condition in 
which the Ss did not expect to interact with another 
person having similar or dissimilar attitudes was run. 
The similarity of another person’s attitudes had a 
positive effect on an S’s attraction toward the other only 
when ће S did not expect to interact with the other in a 
goal interdependent situation. When the S expected such 
interaction, attitude similarity had no effect on attraction 
when expectancy of goal facilitation was controlled, 
whereas expected goal facilitation had a positive effect 
on attraction when attitude similarity was controlled. 
Results do not support expectancy theory.—Journal 
abstract, 

11499. Jones, Edward E. & Wein, Gary A. (Duke U.) 
Attitude similarity, expectancy violation, and at- 
traction. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
I9TXMay), Vol. 8(3), 222-235.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with female undergraduates (N = 88) to deter- 
mine the conditions under which order effects occur 
when a target person expresses his opinions and an $ 
evaluates him. Using the bogus pipeline paradigm 
based on convincing the S that a machine can detect 
his true feelings, and asking the S to estimate the 
machine’s reading—there was a preference for the target 
ind who expressed opinions at Ist dissimilar and then 
vus ar to the S’s own. When standard rating techniques 
oie used, there was no such preference. Results are 

ered in support of a more general proposition that 
People are gratified to receive agreement from dissimilar 
di ets and very disappointed when a similar other 

MESS with them.—Journal abstract. 
енедо; Kaplan, Martin F. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
Credibii evaluative dispositions and amount and 
bene ty of information on forming impressions of 
i7 e ity. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 
саан Reports an experiment in which Ss varying in 
mare dispositions, or initial impressions existing 
of Va 9 presentation of stimulus traits, rated sets of traits 
ow pur Size. 66 undergraduates served as Ss. High or 
ositi E ibility was ascribed to traits via instructions. 
Н ше dispositions were associated with greater positiv- 
nounced 1185. This disposition effect was more pro- 
Were in under low credibility instructions. Both findings 
Weighte q Breement with previous findings and with a 
integrati average model of information and disposition 
number 53 Contrary to predictions, an increase in the 
sition 5 like-valued traits did not reduce the dispo- 
account Ке Several alternatives were advanced to 
abstract Or the latter unexpected finding—Journal 


11501. Kerse: 

aym 1. Kersey, Joseph F., O'Neal, Edgar, & Pledger, 
шеша. Confidence in impression ЕН as a 
9f favorableness of information and exper- 
ошса, Psychonomic Science, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
i 64.60 undergraduates were led to believe 
mmunicats highly competent clinician (high expert 
ability 1 ator) or a clinical psychologist of questionable 
Adjective ch expert communicator) had filled out an 
favorable c ecklist describing a stimulus person in either 
or unfavorable terms. According to prediction, 

ad received information from the high expert 


Ss w 
Source E 
described themselves as more confident in the 


that ы 
" eit] 
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information and felt less desire for additional infor- 
mation to make “ап important decision" regarding the 
stimulus person. Contrary to prediction, however, un- 
favorable information led to less confidence and greater 
desire for additional information than did favorable 
information.—Journal abstract. 

11502. Lambert, Roger. (U. Paris, Lab. of Social 
Psychology, France) Classement de portraits selon la 
valeur présumée au commandement et attribution 
de traits de personnalité. [Classification of portraits 
according to the presumed value of authoritativeness and 
attribution of personality traits.] Bulletin du Centre 
d'Etudes et Recherches Psychotechniques, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 41-51.—Examined the hypothesis that character- 
izing individuals according to facial features is primarily 
a function of social stereotypy. 185 French psychology 
students were presented with 10 photographs depicting 
randomly selected business leaders. Ss were asked to 
derive judgments concerning presumed authoritative- 
ness, leadership appeal, and personality characteristics. 
Results indicate a significant degree of agreement among 
the Ss. Findings are interpreted as supporting the 
hypothesis. It is suggested that photographs of facial 
features play the role of projective proofs. (English & 
Spanish summaries)—C. B. Barad. 

11503. Lombardo, John P., Weiss, Robert F., & Stich, 
Mark H. (U. Oklahoma) Interpersonal attraction as a 
function of amount of information supporting the 
subject's opinions. Psychonomic Science, 197\(Jul), 
Vol. 24(2), 79-80.—Investigated interpersonal attraction 
as a function of attitude similarity-dissimilarity with 84 
undergraduates in 2 groups, high vs. low information 
(UCS intensity). Based on the reinforcement theory and 
its model (classical conditioning), amount of information 
given in support of a S's opinions was found to be an 
analog of magnitude of reinforcement. As the model 
predicted, varying amount of information led to signif- 
icant differences in attraction (p < .001).—Journal 
abstract. 4 i 

11504. Pagano, Elizabeth D. (Catholic U. of America) 
Internal anchoring effects on the perception of 
personality traits in others. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7322. 

11505. Rubin, Arline M. & Adams, James R. (Brook- 
lyn Coll, City U. New York) Sex attitudes of sex 
educators. Family Coordinator, 1972(Apr), Vol. 21(2), 
177-182.—Studied 303 females and 95 males enrolled in 
sex education courses at 14 colleges and universities 
regarding perceptions of sexual activity in adolescents 
and “good” sexual standards. Results confirm that 
women are less permissive toward sex than men. 
Findings on female Ss alone show a more favorable 
attitude toward premarital sexual permissiveness if the S 
was young, Jewish, seldom attended church, dated 
frequently, and had been in psychotherapy.—M. W. 
Linn, 
11506. Ryan, Richard E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Status and own-other attitudinal bias of group 
members involved in intergroup competition: A 
utility interpretation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6696. _ 

11507. Savitsky, Jeffrey C. (Vanderbilt U.) The 
effect of a victim’s facial expressions on the 
aggression of insulted and non-insulted subjects. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6661-6662. б 

11508. Senini, Adriano. (Catholic U. of Milan, Inst. of 
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Psychology, Italy) La frustrazione come fenomeno di 
goal gradient. [Frustration as a goal gradient phe- 
потепоп.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichi- 
atria, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 32(4), 286-297.—Considers Amsel's 
frustrative nonreward hypothesis in motivation in terms 
of goal-gradients.—L. L'Abate. an 

11509. Sherman, Richard C. & Ross, Lee B. (Miami 
U.) Liberalism-conservatism and dimensional sa- 
lience in the perception of political figures. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 
120-127.—Obtained judgments of similarity between 20 
politicians from 56 undergraduates. Results were ana- 
lyzed by J. Carroll and J. Chang's (see PA, Vol. 47:5960) 
INDSCAL method of multidimensional scaling. A 
7-dimensional stimulus configuration was found, and Ss’ 
"salience" weights were correlated with their scores on 
measures of political, social, and economic liberalism- 
conservatism. Higher political conservatism of Ss was 
significantly related to lower salience of a power- 
within-party stimulus dimension and greater salience of a 
liberalism-conservatism-within-party stimulus dimen- 
sion. Higher economic conservatism was significantly 
related to lower salience of a hawk-dove stimulus 
dimension and greater salience of a “Wallace” dimen- 
sion. 4 patterns of liberalism-conservatism were found 
which have correspondingly different patterns of di- 
mensional salience. These data are discussed in terms of 
the possible vigilance demands of political situations. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11510. Sono, Sakiko. [Studies on apprehensibility of 
other's personality differentiation, structure and dynam- 
ics through SCT.] Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 185-196.—Administered the 
Seiken Sentence Completion Test (SCT) to 482 univer- 
sity students. Ss then judged the SCTs of others with 2 
forms: (a) analytic apprehension of personality, and (b) 
total personality. Ss most accurately judged the character 
traits (T) of the stimulus persons, followed by the mental 
differentiation (D) and hysteria (H). Ss who were 
epileptic (E) in T were unable to accurately apprehend 
stimulus persons. The H of the stimulus persons 
appeared to be extremely difficult to apprehend. Н+ 
was often taken for D+. Ss with E and with D- were 
especially weak in apprehending H of stimulus persons. 
Similar results were obtained for both forms of judg- 
ment. (26 ref.)J—English summary. 

11511. Touhey, John C. (U. Tulsa) Comparison of 
two dimensions of attitude similarity on hetero- 
sexual attraction. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 8-10.—Compared the 
effects of religious and sexual attitudes on heterosexual 
attraction in a computer dating study. 250 undergrad- 
uates were matched with 2 or 3 others randomly or on 
the basis of maximal or minimal similarity of the 
attitudes. Findings show that similar religious attitudes 
accounted for the attraction of females to males, but that 
the attraction of males to females was associated with 
similar sexual attitudes. Implications for experimental 


studies of attraction are briefly discussed.—Journal 
abstract, 


Dissertation. A 
32(11-В), 6631. 


11513. Warr, Peter B. (U. Sheffield, England) 
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Pollyanna's personal judgments. European Journal of 


Social Psychology, 1971, Vol. 1(3), 327-338.—Extends the 
Pollyanna hypothesis (postulating a universal tendency 
to use evaluatively positive words) into the field of 
intertrait inference. It is predicted that inferential 
thresholds for positively evaluated characteristics will be 
lower than those for negatively evaluated characteristics. 
This prediction is confirmed, and is shown to have 
important implications for models of inference rules, 
Data from several studies are analyzed to reveal that the 
Pollyanna threshold effect is reliably greater for women 
than for men, and it is shown that this effect is unrelated 
to sex differences in extremity of responding. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 6 

11514. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Test of 
a subjective probability model of social evaluation 
processes. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 279-286.—Used a subjective 
probability model to predict the extent to which persons 
were liked, and changes in likableness, from beliefs 
associated with various attributes of these persons, Each 
of 48 undergraduates (P) was asked to estimate the 
probability that he and another (O) were liked, and x 
the probability that he and O possessed a series g 
personality attributes. These estimates were obtaine 
both before and after P had received false information 
about O's belief that he and О were similar with тра 
to a certain characteristic. Likableness was predicte 
using a model which assumes that relations КО 
subjective probabilities obey the laws of даш 
probability theory. The predictive accuracy of 0 ‘th 
was more limited than expected. Beliefs associate WR 
favorable attributes generaly formed more АБ 
predictors than beliefs associated with es 
attributes or attributes pertaining to similarities be Ше 
Р апа О. Change in P’s belief that О liked him bm 
accurately predicted than was the change in s zA 
that he was generally liked by other persons or c ate p 
P's belief that he liked O. Implications of d | 
theoretical formulations proposed by R. Wyer (5 ied 
Vol. 45:4095) and by W. McGuire are disc 
—Journal abstract. 


COMMUNICATION 


Б I 
11515. Clement, David E. (U. South Florida) mir 
sensory communication: Still not proved. 7017.) 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), PA, Vol. 
103—104.— Discusses the W. McBain et al. (see trate the 
44:10335) study which purported to demons unselec- 
existence of quasi-sensory communication i rest upon 
ted S population. The conclusions are shown E 
untenable statistical analyses.—Journal abstr MES The 
11516. Heffner, Marybeth, (U. Washington) jy 
possibility of communicative accuracy, т А), 6468- 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 3X А 7 
6469. avi 
11517. Loeb, Loretta R., Loeb, Felix F., & Ross ing 
S. (University of Pittsburgh, Medical Sena 0 
as an adult communicational signa "Vo 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(May), t in adults, 
368—386.—Examines a grasp-like movement 
hypothesizing that this movement союш Films of 
to get either closer to or farther from an О d on- grasp" 
5 grasping movements and 4 similar pe hown to 10 
movements were randomly combined and $ 
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naive Ss who were asked to write their interpretations of 
the meanings of the movements. Needs to get closer to or 
farther from an object and words or phrases meaning 
“no” were associated 3.4 and 5 times more, respectively, 
with grasp-like movements than non-grasp-like move- 
ments, Data are discussed in terms of a phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic developmental framework of communica- 
tion—R. Denis. 

11518. Tesser, Abraham; Rosen, Sidney, & Batchelor, 
Thomas R, (U. Georgia) On the reluctance to com- 
municate bad news (the mum effect): A role play 
extension. Journal of Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 
88-103.—Еасһ of 120 male and 120 female under- 
graduates was given one of 24 variations of a standard 
communication situation generated by the 4 intervening 
variables: good news vs. bad news; communicator 
responsible for communicating vs. ambiguous respon- 
sibility vs. communicator not responsible; happy vs. sad 
Tecipient; and male vs. female recipient. The commu- 
nication situation duplicated in its essentials the exper- 
imental situation utilized by S. Rosen and A. Tesser. It 
also provided support for this phenomenon.—Journal 
summary. 


Language 

11519. Geer, Sandra E., Gleitman, Henry, & Gleit- 
man, Lila. (U. Pennsylvania) Paraphrasing and re- 
membering compound words. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 
348355. —Explored further the finding of L. R. Gleit- 
man and H. Gleitman that differences in correct 
Paraphrasing of 3-term compound words was a function 
of educational level. Results of a 2-part experiment 
involving 19 19-26 yr. old female graduate students and 
high school graduates indicate these differences were not 
attributable to differential memory capacity or ability to 
apply compounding rules recursively; they were still 
Obtained in 2-term compounds. Highly-educated Ss’ 
Confidence was related to actual paraphrasing accuracy; 
dress educated Ss it was not, indicating a genuine group 
ifference in linguistic competence—Journal abstract. 
vend Hamers, Josiane F. & Wallace E. 
SUM U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Bilingual 
verdependencies in auditory perception. Journal of 
Ho Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 
bil; l0—Tested 16 17-25 yr. old French-English 
ыша with an auditory and bilingual version of the 
2100р test. Semantic characteristics of verbal stimuli 
do Context of the task increased latencies above those of 
tol conditions where tones were used instead of 
ns Results support earlier studies showing that 
of ngual Ss were unable to ignore the semantic aspects 

a Stimuli, although able to keep their 2 languages 
a Bay separated. It is concluded that physical 
effect istics of stimulus words have some interference 
Tey’ but much less than the semantic factor. (16 

утушта! abstract. 

521. Kirby, D. M. & Gardner, R. С. (U. Western 
oi 208 London, Canada) Ethnic stereotypes: Norms 
ange words typically used in their assessment. 
140-1 а" Journal of Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 26(2), 
words —Presents normative data on trait descriptive 
perso often used in studies of ethnic stereotypes and of 
Words. Galas Norms were based on ratings of the 
Specific? 225 undergraduates on 7 scales: (a) behavioral 

icity, (b) familiarity, (c) imagery, (d) evaluation, (e) 
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social desirability, (f) activity, and (g) potency. Analysis 
of the mean ratings indicate that the factors of evalu- 
ation, imagery, activity, and familiarity accounted for the 
relationships among scales. (French summary)—Journal 
uL ae ге 

11522. Liu, In-Mao & Chuang, Chong-Jen. [Scalin; 
1,200 Chinese characters for КАНЫШ е 
ued).] Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13, 
75-190.—Lists the word associations elicited by 1,200 
Chinese characters in the order of frequency. The 
associations for each character were collected from 250 
freshmen by asking them to write down the Ist 
associate.—English summary. 

11523. Löfgren, Horst. Mätningar av sprakfar- 
dighet: En hypotespróvande undersókning av en 
faktorstruktur. [Measuring language proficiency: A 
study testing hypotheses concerning a factor structure.] 
Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1972(Mar), No. 161, 
11 p.—The factor pattern of 20 variables related to 
German language-learning performance is fitted to a 
hypothesized pattern matrix using chi-square. 3 factors 
were found to account for 73% of the common variance 
in the data: (a) vocabulary-grammar, (b) intelligence, 
and (c) pronunciation.—D. W. Scott. 

11524. Monkhouse, Kay M. (U. Iowa) Measures of 
syntactic complexity and their relationship to psy- 
chological scale values of systematically varied 
sentences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7364. 

11525. Muise, J. Gérard; Leblanc, Renaud S, & 
Jeffrey, Clarence J. (U. Moncton, New Brunswick, 
Canada) Comparison of redundancy of French and 
English through use of a regular finite Markov 
process. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
34(3), 712-714.—Used digram transitional probabilities 
to compare the uncertainty of the English and French 
languages. An equilibrium matrix (A), an average 
information (H) value, and the redundancy (C) were 
computed for both languages using a regular Markov 
process. 6 exponentiations were required to reach an 

uilibrium with a maximum absolute deviation of .005. 
The value of H for English and French was 4.11 and 3.96 
bits, respectively. Redundancy C for English was 12.6% 
and for French 15.8%. Differences between languages 
were observed warranting caution in the use of sequen- 
tial dependencies of letters in interlanguage studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

11526. Nerbonne, G. Patrick & Hipskind, Nicholas M. 
(U. Massachusetts) The use of profanity in conver- 
sational speech. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 47-50.—Collected vocabulary from 
a college student population to test the validity of P. 
Cameron’s (see PA, Vol. 45:653) criticisms of the 
relatively low proportionate occurrence of profanity in 
reports of previous word counts. Data was collected on 
magnetic tape. Profane words formed 7.44% of the 
vocabulary compared to Cameron’s 8.06%. These results, 
considered with the .14% profanity obtained in an earlier 
study using the same collection procedures with a 
general adult population, indicated that Cameron’s high 
proportion was probably due to the population sampled. 
—Journal abstract. 

11527. Poole, Millicent E. (La Trobe U., Bundoora, 
Victoria, Australia) Social class differences in code 
elaboration: A study of written communication at the 
tertiary level. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Sociology, 1972(Feb), Vol. 8(1) 46-57.—A study of 
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written language protocols of 80 undergraduates at- 
tending the University of New England in 1968 indicated 
that middle-class university entrants were more com- 
petent than working class entrants in encoding complex, 
embedded, interdependent syntactic structures, and 
uncommon qualifiers and modifiers. Also, it was found 
that the social class groups were not distinguishable on 
indices of verb complexity and personal reference. 
—Journal summary. 

11528. Woods, Fe M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
First language interference with English verbs and 
Personal pronouns by Ilocano students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6256. 

11529. Yang, Kuo-Shu & Yang, Pen-Hua. [Desira- 
bility, meaningfulness, and familiarity ratings of 557 
Chinese personality-trait adjectives.] Acta Psychologica 
Taiwanica, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13, 36-57.—Presented 557 
Chinese personality-trait adjectives to 3 samples of about 
150 college students for rating on desirability, mean- 
ingfulness, or familiarity. Normative rating data in the 
form of means and standard deviations were tabulated, 
with the 557 adjectives arranged and numbered in order 
of increasing desirability. While the mean ratings on 
desirability of the adjectives were bimodally distributed, 
those on the other 2 variables had a negatively skewed 
distribution. Correlations of the 3 variables with 1 
another for different adjectives were: (a) desirability- 
meaningfulness, r = .28 (р < .001); (b) desirability- 
familiarity, r = .30 (р < .001); and (c) meaningfulness- 
familiarity, r = 82 (p < 001). The adjective list with 
normative values is evaluated in terms of its uses in 
personality and social-psychological research, and some 
general remarks about its limitations are made. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 


11530. Morton, John. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Psy- 
cholinguistics. British Medical Bulletin, 197 (Sep), Vol. 
27(3), 195-199.—Describes several studies Which trace 
the indirect relationship between behavior and language 
stimulus through several Stages. These studies illustrate 
that the demands of particular tasks modify the influ- 
ences of linguistic structures on performance. Findings 
imply that an explanation of sentence meaning is likely 
to have to recognize the significance of a conglomeration 
of ad hoc devices. It is indicated that N. Chomsky’s 
theory of deep structure may have to be replaced by 
something much closer to sentence meaning. (30 ref.) 
—M. DeWitt. 


AESTHETICS 


11531. Stephenson, William, (U. Missouri) Appli- 
cations of communication theory: Il. Interpretations 
of Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” Psychological 
Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 177-192.—Presented a 
Q-sample of 35 statements about Keats's “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn" to 28 graduate students. Results are 
Interpreted as indicating the Objectivity that is the 
Substructure of the arts and humanities parallels the 
Subjectivity that is the substructure of science. (15 ref.) 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


11532. Buckman, John. (U. Virginia, Medical School) 
а! and medical aspects of illicit use of LSD. 
Social Psychiatry, 1971(Sum), 


International Journal of 


PERSONALITY 


Vol. 17(3), 163-176.— Discusses 5 aspects of the illicit use 
of LSD based on a review of the literature. Studies are 
described which focus on (a) the nature and extent of the 
phenomenon, (b) the characteristics of LSD users, (c) the 
nature of the LSD experience, (d) the dangers to the user 
and society, and (e) society’s reaction to the phenom- 
enon. (104 ref.)—W. Street. 

11533. Burke, Edward L. & Eichberg, Robert H. 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Personality characteristics of adolescent 
users of dangerous drugs as indicated by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Jour- 
nal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Apr), Vol. 154(4), 
291-298.—Presents MMPI profiles for 3 adolescent 
samples. Ss were: (a) 53 male and 34 female voluntary 
hospital inpatients with drug-related problems, (b) à 
nonhospitalized group of 34 males and 36 females 
receiving treatment for drug-related problems, and (c) a 
group of 48 male and 37 female hospitalized adolescents 
without drug problems. These profiles were compared 
with those of narcotics users in а MMPI study by H. 
Hill, C. Haertzen, and R. Glaser (see PA, Vol. 34:8044). 
All reflected confusion, isolation, and alienation. No 
differences were found in the females, but male hospi- 
talized drug users scored higher on paranoia and 
depression scales than did the nonhospitalized drug 
users.—R. Denis. 

11534. Ei ; Richard A, Psychosocial predic- 
tors of smoking behavior change. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 6(1), 137-144.—Conducted а 
prospective analysis to discover possible predictors of 
smoking behavior change. Follow-up data were collected 
from a stratifed sample of 287 smokers 2 yr. after an 
initial interview. Results show approximately 15% of the 
Ss had quit and 20% had reduced smoking солшр 
Smoking behavior change was examined as a function 0 
selected demographic, behavioral, and attitudinal vari- 
ables. Univariate and multivariate analyses were per- 
formed. A multiple discriminant analysis employing 
variables was successful in predicting smoking behavior 
change. Practical implications of some of the findings are 
discussed. (15 ref.)— Journal abstract. s 

11535. Mitchell, Robert E. (Ohio State U.) Parna 
ality correlates of frequent marijuana and alco n 
use in a college male population. Dissertatione e 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6 z 

11536. Šulc, J. (Institute of Aviation Hye TE 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Rozsah spontánního uiv pE 
analgetik u vojenskych letců. [The extent of POT 
taneous use of analgesics in military aviators.] дон 20 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), dole 
to 40% of the pilots studied there was an об вода "bi- 
uncontrolled use of analgesics (frequently with d d 
turate content); 3.5 of Ss studied occasionally 
hypnotics. | Op- 

11537. Westermeyer, Joseph. (U. Minnesota) de 
lions regarding alcohol use among the Chipp Vol. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr). (ев 
42(3), 398-403.— Discusses the individual factors 2 
age, sex, and family role) апа social factors PN S 
determine the differential drinking patterns of Chipp! 
Indians. 
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schliessen. [Self-opening and self-closing.) Zeitschrift 
fir Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1971, Vol. 


* 19), 195-206.—Considers the full natural human 


potential of expressiveness and receptivity in relation to 
the extreme variability in time of conscious realization 
| bythe individual of all his inherent faculties. A main aim 
| is to compromise all conventionally established, aca- 
demic models of thinking in minimizing personal 
identity, thereby establishing receptivity through the 
sense organs. The psyche is defined as merely the 
continual awakening and disappearing of consciousness. 
The brain is defined as equally unproductive. The senses 
are defined in the Proustian way as annihilating the time 
barrier. The memory is redefined as something without 
definite limits. Also, “links which specify common 
identities of man with beast (coquetry and shame)” are 
discussed—LLBA. 
11539. Popperová, Marta. (Pedagogical Research 
Int, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Vzt'ah tvorivých 
schopností a inteligencie podl’a výkonov v testoch. 
[The relationship of creative abilities and intelligence 
according to test performances.) Psychológia a Pato- 
Pychológia Рїеїаїа, 1971, Vol. 6(3), 195-210.—Reviews 
studies on the relationship between creative thinking 
abilities and intelligence. In 1967 128 secondary school 
pupils, average age 17 yr., and 61 technical workers were 
(ested. A fairly low relationship was found between 
creative thinking and intelligence measures. The low 
Rin dons as well as the fact that creative thinking and 
ae 1вепсе pertain to different factors suggest that tests 
Шеше thinking are justified as supplementary 
Г sures of intellectual abilities. Findings corroborate 
р Жоп that convergent thinking abilities are a 
оре for the presence of divergent thinking. A 
itis Tably high intelligence level was necessary for 
fm Teative abilities to become evident, however, after 
iye ched a certain intelligence level, creativity 
ы (he effects, irrespective of further increases in 
р, 16 ївепсе level. (Russian summary) (18 ref.) 
"glish summary. 
11540, Smale, 
ай) Self апа 
racts International, 


Peter G. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
consciousness. Dissertation Ab- 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6628. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES 


1 
Neal: Andriessen, J. H. (Free U. of Amsterdam, 


ji 
| «т алд) Interne of externe beheersing. [Internal 
logie коло] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Psycho- 
173-198, "por Grensgebieden, 1972(Apr), Vol. 27(4), 


Control E сов a study of internal vs. external (I-E) 


EU 


ehavior based on Rotter's social-learning 
B in БОДУН the reinforcement to personal behavior 
in that ter by the person in terms of his involvement 
inen reinforcement, At the extremes of the I-E 
bility » the internally-controlled (I) feel а respon- 

| Controlled E е reinforcement while the externally- 
Mined by (B feel that reinforcement is largely deter- 
lems, y Ae ance. An I-E scale was constructed of 40 
| 10 R, 4905€ available answers ranged in a scale from I 
dustria] wpaychology and medical students and 296 
the Scores okers served as Ss. The differences between 
titferences the 2 groups were negligible. Age and sex 
р GM ere not evident. The mean scores for both 
approximately at the midpoint between I 
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and E, Investigations found that the I Ss were more 
prespective of chance-success, more careful in decision 
making and more safety-minded than the Е Ss.—4. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

11542. Bauste, Larry G. (U. Tennessee) An explor- 
atory study of body image change via interpersonal 
feedback. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6634-6635. 

11543. Bem, Daryl J. (Stanford U.) Constructing 
cross-situational consistencies in behavior: Some 
thoughts on Alker’s critique of Mischel. Journal of 
Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 17-26.—Agrees with 
Н. A. Alker's (see PA, Vol. 48: Issue 6) critique of W. 
Mischel concerning the “moderating variable” strategy, 
but asserts that Alker misread the empirical review and is 
erroneous in his charge that Mischel misunderstands 
construct validation. The image-maintenance process is 
discussed, and it is concluded that it may be very 
important in dealing with individual personality differ- 
ences. It is suggested that future research in this area 
should employ an “instrument which obtains from the 
individual himself those ‘traits’ which have phenom- 
enological reality for him and are central to his 
self-concept” thereby permitting the construction for any 
given individual the equivalent class of responses and 
situations from which his behavior could be predicted. 
(18 ref.)—M. Zwier. 

11544. Bone, R. N. & Eysenck, H. J. (West Virginia 
Wesleyan Coll.) Extraversion, field-dependence, and 
the test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3), 873-874.—Administered S. Eysenck and H. 
Eysenck’s (see PA, Vol. 43:15820) inventory, the Rod 
and Frame Test, and the Stroop Color-Word Test to 97 
male and 97 female students (mean age = 20 yr.). Scores 
on extroversion, neuroticism, and psychoticism were 
correlated with each other, and with scores on the other 2 
tests. The resulting tables of correlations were factor- 
analyzed for the sexes separately. Of interest for the 
study of personality was a factor containing loadings on 
extroversion, field dependence, speed on the Stroop 
tasks, and Stroop interference. Loadings were much 
higher and more clearly marked for men than for 
women. Women were significantly more field-dependent 
than men. Results are in line with expectation.—Journal 

tract. 
absis, Bour, P. Test des affinités animales. [Test 
of animal affinities.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 641-664.—Describes a structured 
interview that will often elicit patently affective asso- 
ciations which tell much about the respondent. Its 
simplicity makes the test practical to apply to either child 
or adult, regardless of his culture, mental state, or 
socioeconomic class. Beginning with questions about the 
animal preferred or most liked, the interviewer moves 
gradually to the basic question: If you could choose to 
be an animal yourself, “in the skin,” which animal would 
you like to be? 2 supplemental inquiries deal with the 
animal found most repulsive by the S and which animals 
most often in his dreams. Evoked responses are 
frequently so unexpected, and so obviously emotionally 
toned, that the test of animal affinities may be regarded 
as essentially a projective one. Examples are given of 
responses by normal Ss and a variety of disturbed 
atients, together with their interpretation (N = 1,273). 
Although interpretation is itself necessarily subjective, 
common themes, e.g., compensation, desire to be loved, 


appear 
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and wish for power are not difficult to agree upon 
regarding probable meaning for the individual. The 
defenses used, the evidence for unconscious motives, or a 
total refusal to accept an animal role (identification) all 
form a part of what can be learned about an individual 
by means of the test.—H. E. King. 

11546. Castellow, Wilbur A. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Relationships between the spiral after- 
effect and extraversion, neuroticism, sex, and in- 
duced arousal. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7287-7288. 

11547. de Coster, Don Т. & Rhode, John С. (О. 
Washington) Analysis of certifled public accounting 
subgroup and accounting student personality traits 
using the California Psychological Inventory. Journal 
of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 155- 
162.—Tested for subgroup differences in personality 
traits by administering the CPI to samples of 56 male 
certified public accounting firm employees and 24 male 
accounting undergraduate students. The samples were 
also compared with 8 occupational groups reported in 
the CPI manual. A statistical analysis of CPI scale mean 
score differences indicates a dichotomy of the account- 
ing sample, with the older Ss more conservative, 
conforming, and restrictive than the younger Ss.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


ity factor, 
U.I. 30. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1972(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 147-154.—Interviewed and 
tested 500 young men and women who did not go to 
college, selected from several different types of com- 


4 scales and the validity criteria.—R. W. Covert. 
11550. Gough, Harrison С. & Olton, Aras M. (U. 
California, Inst. of Personality Assessment & Research. 
Berkeley) Field Independence as related to nonver- 
bal measures of perceptual performance and cog- 
nitive ability. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 338-342.—Evaluated the 
effectiveness of 5 group-administered tests in assessing 
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cognitive functions underlying the disposition to perceive 
stimuli in a field-independent, articulated manner. 309 
undergraduates were given the D48 Test, Closure 
Flexibility (Concealed Figures) test, Survey of Space 
Relations Ability, Crutchfield’s Street Gestalt Test, and 
the Perceptual Acuity Test. Cluster analysis yielded 2 
factors: perceptual-cognitive ability and spatial percep- 
tion. Both clusters and 4 of the individual tests correlated 
significantly with the individually-administered Rod and 
Frame Test in a subsample of 47 Ss; all variables were 
essentially uncorrelated with verbal ability. Regression 
analysis revealed that a reliable estimate of the field- 
analytic disposition could be derived from a combi- 
nation of scores on the Closure Flexibility, Space 
Relations, Street Gestalt, and Perceptual Acuity tests. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11551. Graham, James W. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) A 
comparative study of taxonomic methods for the 
classification of personality. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7310. 

11552. Hollender, John. (Emory U.) Sex differences 
in sources of social self-esteem. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 343- 
347.—Administered R. Ziller’s social self-esteem meas- 
ure, the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale, and a 
scale rating self, mother, and father to 40 female and 37 
male undergraduates. As predicted, the relationship of 
need for approval, grades, and family sibling structure to 
social self-esteem was different for each sex. Ss high in 
social self-esteem were: males with high need for 
approval; females with low need for approval; ШО 
with grades of A and В; females with grades of С; an 
male firstborns when the 2nd-born sibling was. female. 
No relationship with perceived parental idem a 
was found. Results support the hypothesis that males 
must succeed in culturally masculine roles to maintain 
self-esteem. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. н А 

11553. Horsfall, Robert В. (Johns Hopkins U) А 
comparison of two cognitive complexity monu i 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vo" 
32(12-B), 7341-7342. t. of 

11554. Lenzeder, Friederike. (U. Salzburg, Ins ú nd 
Psychology, Austria) Autonomie, Integration jum 
Intimitát als Probleme der Selbstverwirklichung 22 Ж 
Ordensfrauen. [Autonomy, integration and ini i 
problems of self-realization in nuns.] Zeitschr Val 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 197 df 
19(3), 254-268.— Presents an examination of "уре ез 
personalities in middle aged nuns. Several case s! ^ life 
illustrate the following personality problems due is 90 
determined by uniformity and emphatic аша of 
weak sense of personal identity; (b) repres iit of 
personal identity due to self-repression at the e 
fixation on some early excruciating experienc to the | 
repressed or deficient relating of personal {ышы dente 
personal feelings of others; (d) even when rl ower 
the cloister system as obsolete, the nuns Sh reet 
usually is totally paralyzed to bridge the gap esponsi- 
thought and action; and (е) assumption of the resp! 
bilities of adult existence —LLBA. u.) The 

11555. Osgood, Judith A. (Arizona e Jung's 
relationship between friendship bonds Interna 
psychological types. Dissertation gods 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6625-6626. те 

11556. Pope, John W. (North Texas Sta 
comparison of personality traits betwe egion 
students reared within a selected polar T 
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non-native parents and college students reared 
within non-polar regions by native parents. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 
7323-1324. 

11557. Pottinger, Paul S. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The relationship of perceptual field depen- 
dence-independence to a measure of the active- 
passive dimension in personality. Dissertation Ab- 
ore International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7296— 
7297. 

11558, Rodríguez Kant, Angel & Morales de Barbenza, 
Claribel. (Cuyo National U., Mendoza, Argentina) La 
potencialidad ansiogenica de la disonancia cog- 
hoscitiva, [The potential of cognitive dissonance to 
induce anxiety.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 
1972, Vol. 4(1), 103-115.—Demonstrates the relationship 
between the affective and cognitive dimensions of 
personality. On the basis of the theories of cognitive 
dissonance and manifest anxiety, a synthesis led to the 
conclusion that postdecisional dissonance gives place to 
a relative increment in the amount of manifest anxiety, 
as measured by the digit span test. A conciliation of the 
terms of the false dichotomy—affection vs. cognition—is 
attempted.—English abstract. 

11559, Rosenberg, Seymour & Jones, Russell. (Rut- 
gers State U.) A method for investigating and 
representing a person's implicit theory of person- 
ality: Theodore Dreiser's view of people. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 
372-386.—Extracted terms and phrases that refer to 
Telatively stable physical and psychological traits from 
Theodore Dreiser's А Gallery of Women. А measure of 
trait cooccurrence for each pair of traits, based on the 
Proportion of times the 2 traits were attributed to the 
Same character, was used as input for clustering and 
multidimensional scaling. The resulting structures are 
interpreted in terms of selected, independently measured 
Properties of the traits. The most relevant properties for 
Interpreting these trait structures are (a) sex of character, 
\ ) conformity, (c) evaluation, and (d) potency (hard- 
m t). The Ist property is discussed in terms of Dreiser's 
iglvements with women, and the 2nd in terms of his 
m Struggles with conformity pressures. Evaluation 
Ad ich was not orthogonal to potency in this study) was 
А atively weak by contrast with the usual finding 
*Ported in the literature, Biographical data indicate that 

йе Was extremely evaluative in his personal life, and 
refi Weakness of this property in this book may simply 
im ect a novelistic style that attempts to avoid polarized 
ingessions of the characters. Implications of these 
ad for identifying general dimensions of person 
оп are discussed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
and 200. Shontz, Franklin C. (U. Kansas) Of forests 
I "ees. Rehabilitation Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
exch? 35-37.— Presents a rejoinder concluding the 
et al nge of views between Е.С. Shontz and S.A. Weiss, 
Deni (see PA, Vol. 47:11366 & 11367) on physique- 
ЫШАНУ relationships and requirements for demon- 
it nem in a scientifically acceptable way. 
Relation; Thomy, Vincent A. (George Washington U.) 
пае папір among three factors reflecting inde- 
аны о: Witkin’s field independence апа R. В. 
Den dene objective test and questionnaire inde- 
19720] се factors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


un 
i 50), Vol. 32(12-B), 7326. 


tala, Lilly, Gary T. (Louisiana State U) Ап 


of personality factors associated with 
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changes following laboratory training. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7326. 

11563. Tudor, Thomas G. (U. Texas) The concept of 
repression: The results of two experimental para- 
digms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6664. 


Behavior Correlates 


11564. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Aggression as 
a function of ambient temperature and prior anger 
arousal. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 183-189.—Hypothesized that (a) 
following instigation to aggression, 40 male under- 
graduates would direct stronger attacks against the anger 
instigator under uncomfortably hot than comfortably 
cool temperatures, and (b) in the absence of prior anger 
arousal, temperature would fail to exert a significant 
effect on aggression. Aggression was measured by giving 
Ss an opportunity to shock the instigator and by Ss’ 
postexperimental ratings of anger felt toward the victim. 
Results indicate that contrary to predictions, aggression 
was actually inhibited by high ambient temperatures, 
regardless of the level of prior anger arousal to which Ss 
had been exposed. Several factors which may have 
contributed to these results are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11565. Berger, Seymour M. (U. Massachusetts) 
Locus of control and the effectiveness of direct and 
vicarious reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 345-346.—Hypothesized that the 
effectiveness of vicarious reinforcement would be atten- 
uated for internal Ss by the addition of direct rein- 
forcement. 64 undergraduates classified as internals or 
externals using Rotter’s Internal-External Scale partic- 
ipated in a 2-alternative discrimination problem in which 
vicarious reinforcement always indicated the correct 
alternative. Results show that vicarious reinforcement 
alone was equally effective for internals and externals 
but that vicarious reinforcement was less effective for 
internals than externals when direct reinforcement was 
also presented.—Journal abstract. 

11566. Choungourian, Assador. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Extraversion, neuroticism, and color prefer- 
ences. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 
724-726.—Selected 80 extroverts, 80 neurotics, and 160 
undifferentiated undergraduates on the basis of MPI 
scores. There were equal numbers of males and females 
in each group coming from 4 diverse national back- 
grounds. Ss expressed their preferences for 8 Ostwald 
hues (red, orange, yellow, yellow-green, green blue-green, 
blue, and purple) through the method of paired com- 
parisons. Results indicate no significant differences 
between the color preferences of the undifferentiated Ss 
and either extroverts or neurotics; however, neurotics 
preferred significantly more red and purple than extro- 
verts, while extroverts preferred significantly more 
yellow-green than neurotics.—Journal abstract. 

11567. Fisher, Harwood. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) An analysis of repression from the point of 
view of language and logic. Revista Interamericana de 
Psicologia, 1971, Vol. 53-4), 167-181.—Analyzes lin- 
guistic and logical dimensions of defense and repression 
by sorting them into series of statements. In the language 
of repression much information is coded by negation, 
and the individual develops complex and conditional 
sentences to provide structure for negated information. 
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Implications for psychotherapy are suggested. Some 
problems are: (a) existence of negatively coded infor- 
mation about self and others; (b) separation of percepts 
to the above; (c) inaccessibility to negatively coded 
affect; and (d) need to predict, to show others the ability 
to order and to be logical—sS. Slak. 

11568, Fisher, Seymour & Greenberg, Roger P. (State 
U. New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) 
Selective effects upon women of exciting and calm 
music. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 
987-990.—Randomly assigned 90 female undergraduates 
to 1 of 3 groups who responded to a battery of 
psychological tests, e.g., Nowlis Mood Scale, Femininity 
scale of the CPI, the Osgood Semantic Differential 
ratings, while listening to exciting, calm, or no music. 
The major hypothesis was that the less feminine a 
woman’s orientation the more would exposure to musical 
stimuli disturb her. This hypothesis was supported by 
significant negative correlations between femininity and 
anxiety under both music conditions. Further, femininity 
correlated with rated pleasantness and warmth of the 
exciting music and perceived safety and warmth of the 
calm music. Music also had significant effects on mood 
and responses to both structured and unstructured 
psychological tests.—Journal abstract. 

11569. Goldberger, Leo & Bendich, Stephen. (New 
York U., Research Center for Mental Health) Field- 
dependence and social responsiveness as deter- 
minants of spontaneously produced words. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 883-886.—18 
female undergraduate and graduate students generated 
words in response to a metronome-signal under 3 
conditions: base line, after an interpolated task involving 
incidental stimuli, and blindfolded. Significant multiple 
ts were found between field-dependence measures (Rod 
and Frame Test, Embedded Figures Test, and a test on 
human figure drawing) and social as opposed to neutral 
words, demonstrating the field-dependent Ss’ general 
social orientation Journal abstract. 

11570. Hochman, Sidney Н. (Nassau Community 
Coll.) Manifest anxiety and gullibility. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 882.—Examined C. 
Eriksen's (see PA, Vol. 40:12311) suggestion that highly 
anxious Ss are those who employ compulsive mecha- 
nisms, while Ss of low anxiety are those who employ 
hysteroid mechanisms. Differences between 54 female 
undergraduates with extreme scores on the MA scale and 
Ss' tendency to accept as accurate fake personality 
analyses of themselves were studied. While clinical 
theory suggests that gullibility may be related to the 
hysteroid personality, the present data suggest the 
opposite—Author abstract. 

11571. Nevill, Dorothy D. (U. Florida) Experimental 
manipulation of dependency motivation and its 
effects on eye contact and measures of field 
dependency. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7295. 

11572. Ryckman, Richard M. & Rodda, William C. (U. 
Maine) Confidence maintenance and performance 
as a function of chronic self-esteem and initial task 
experience. Psychological Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 
241-247.—Investigated the effects of differences in 
chronic self-esteem and initial success or failure expe- 
пепсеѕ on confidence rating changes and performance. 
20 high and 20 low self-esteem undergraduates were 
Tequired to solve 5 easy or 5 very difficult anagrams 
before attempting to solve 15 common anagrams of 


~ 
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moderate difficulty. Results indicate that high self. 
esteem Ss had a higher number of trials with no 
expectancy change than low self-esteem Ss following 
initial failure, while low self-esteem Ss had had more of 
these nonreaction cases than Ss with high self-esteem 
following initial success.—Journal abstract. 

11573. Sarason, Irwin С. (U. Washington) Test 
anxiety and the model who fails. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 410-413. 
—Gave 216 female undergraduates, differing in test 
anxiety, a verbal learning task following the opportunity 
to observe a model perform on the same type of task. In 
Exp. I, groups differing in test anxiety differed in 
performance levels but not in their reactions to observing 
à self-derogatory model. In Exp. II, the model was not 
self-derogatory, but rather was authoritatively failed by 
the E. Under this condition, high and low test anxiety 
showed opposite reactions. High-test-anxiety scores were 
detrimentally affected by observing the failed model, 
while there was a facilitative effect for the low scorers. 
Results are interpreted in terms of differences between 
anxiety groups in their attention to specific situational 
cues.—Journal abstract. n 

11574. Snortum, John R. & Ashear, Victor H. 
(Claremont Men's Coll.) Prejudice, punitiveness, and 
personality. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 291-296.—Examined the relationship 
between authoritarian personality characteristics and 
death penalty views in a random sample of 80 white Los 
Angeles community residents. After completion of the 
Anomic Authoritarianism Scale and Police Violence 
Scale, Ss were asked to recommend appropriate sen- 
tences for case descriptions of lst- and 2nd-degree 
murder, with offenders described as being either black P 
white, male or female. High authoritarians were sign Л 
icantly more severe than low authoritarians in У б 
penalties imposed, and, contrary to prediction, та 7 
were more punitive than females. While there was TEE 
evidence of favoritism by high authoritarians in JU un 
females, there was no evidence that the race of 
offender influenced sentencing.—Journal abstract. S 

11575. Spjut, Dennis U. (U. North Dakota) con 
tive dissonance as a function of internal-exteri Ul 
locus of control. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa’, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7298-7299. 


INTELLIGENCE 


f dis- 

5 ed. They 
crepancies among the raters were апа уа for 
the explicit 
rical errors. 
dministering 


and scoring of the WISC.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11577. Nishikawa, Kazuo. (Kyoto U., | Japanese 
gitudinal study of intellectual differentiation.] 217-220. 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), о, Ш) 

11578. Pietrzak, Jerome S. (Loyola U., Сү У the 
The effects of age, sex, and verbal mediation УОЛ) 
Digit Symbol Test. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7323. 
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11579. Thornton, Jerry W. & Jacobs, Paul D. (Angelo 
State U.) The facilitating effects of prior inescap- 
able/unavoidable stress on intellectual perform- 
ance. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 
185-187.— Tested the hypothesis that administration of 
an intelligence measure to 75 undergraduates would be 
mildly stress-provoking, and that interference created by 
prior trials would transfer to the intelligence measure. 2 
experiments were performed, both revealing that prior 
inescapable/unavoidable shock significantly increased 
posttest intelligence measures as compared to Ss who 
were given either prior trials of avoidable stress or no 
stress. The learned helplessness hypothesis, in addition to 
several alternatives, was considered in an attempt to 
interpret the results theoretically.—Journal abstract. 


CREATIVITY 


11580. Nosal, Czesław. Przetwarzanie informacji w 
procesie myślenia twórczego. [Transformation of 
information in the process of creative thinking.] Przeglad 
Psychologiczny, 1971, No, 22, 51-65.—Considers that the 
basic system of the transformation of and operating with 
information concerning a situation is composed of the 
field of attention (FA), operational memory (OM), and 
permanent memory (PM). The selection in information 
flowing through FA and the adaptability of OM are 
decisive as to the level of information transformed. The 
adaptability of OM may also be regarded as the form of 
selection of information flowing from PM to FA. It is 
suggested that the efficiency of creative thinking is 
dependent primarily on the mental abilities determining: 
(а) the introduction of information to FA, (b) the 
Operating of accepted and previously received infor- 
mation, and (c) the reduction of information. (Russian 
Summary) (22 ref.)—English summary. 

11581. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Tendency to 
Produce unusual visual perspective as a predictor 
of creative achievement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 911-915.—Hypothesized that, in a 
long-range prediction study of creative achievement, the 
number of objects presented in unusual visual per- 
Spective on the Repeated Figures Activity of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking would be related to 
adult creative achievement whereas the number of 
Objects presented in common or usual visual perspective 
Rd be unrelated to such criteria. 144 students in 

rades 7, 9, 11, and 12 were followed up 12 yr. later. The 
number of objects presented in unusual visual per- 
Spective on the circles test was moderately and signif- 
icantly related to the criteria of adult creativity (rs = .39, 
49, and .45 for quantity of creative achievements, 
jeu of peak creative achievements, and creativeness 
of aspirations, respectively) and number of objects 
presented in usual or common perspective was unrelated 
с criteria (rs = —08, .04, and —03).—Journal 
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11582. Amelang, Manfred & Bartussek, Dieter. (U. 
sudüburg, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Unter- 
chungen zur Validität einer neuen Lügen-Skala. 
шеп on validity of а new lie scale.] Diagnostica, 
à 0, Vol. 16(3), 103122.— Tested the hypothesis that Ss 
8h on social desirability obtain higher retest reliabilities 
n diagnostic scales than Ss low on social desirability. 


48: 11579-11586 


An unpublished lie scale developed by M. Ling at the 
authors’ institute, and 15 personality and interest scales 
were administered twice, separated by a 6-wk interval, to 
39 female and 159 male pupils in three Hamburg schools. 
Age ranged from 16-21 yr. No sex differences were 
obtained and the main analyses were performed on the 
pooled sample. The sample was divided into 5 groups 
based on the lie scale data and the retest reliabilities of 
these groups increased for every scale as predicted. (41 
ref.)—M. Е. Morf. 

11583. Edwards, Allen L., Abbott, Robert D., & 

Alan J. (U. Washington) A factor analysis of 
the EPPS and РНЕ personality inventories. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
32(1), 23-29.—Factor analyzed the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) and Personality Research 
Form (PRF), both based on Murray's need structure 
theory, to determine the degree to which scales measure 
the same common factors. The EPPS and PRF were 
administered to 109 male and 109 female students. The 
resulting scales were intercorrelated and factor analyzed 
by the method of principal components with a varimax 
rotation. Results show that 11 components accounted for 
71% of the variance. It is concluded that the PRF and the 
EPPS scales share a considerable amount of common 
variance, and either instrument would provide a rea- 
sonable measure for most of the 11 factors obtained.—R. 
W. Covert. 

11584. Loveless, Eugene J. (Queensborough Com- 
munity Coll., City U. New York) Cognitive styles, 
orienting responses and self-report measures of 
personality. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 273-281.—Traces converging concepts 
of cognitive behavior derived from ego psychology and 
neo-Pavlovian personality theory. A factor analysis 
compared measures derived from each theory and a 
self-report measure. 51 high school students completed 
measures of (a) cognitive style (e.g, the Stroop Color- 
Word T^st); (b) orienting responsitivity (based on skin 
potential measures); (c) mental ability (the Wide Range 
Vocabulary Test); and (d) personality characteristics (an 
adjective preference test by D. Jackson and H. Minton). 
Results indicate shared variance among the measures, 
supporting the notion of convergent cognitive and 
self-report response styles. (22 теѓ.) —Јоигпа! abstract. 

11585. McClelland, David C. (Harvard U.) Opinions 
predict opinions: So what else Is new? Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
325-226.—Direct measures of personality rely on opin- 
ions (verbal codes for categorizing behaviors). W. Scott 
and R. Johnson (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 6) demonstrate, as 
others have before them, that such opinions relate to 
similar opinions obtained from other judges in response 
to similar cues. The author contends that Scott and 
Johnson incorrectly conclude that this indicates superior 
validity for direct over indirect measures, when in fact 
the latter have often been shown to better predict actions 
rather than opinions.—Journal abstract. 

11586. Messick, Samuel & Jackson, Douglas N. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Judg- 
mental dimensions of psychopathology. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
418—427.—Reports results of a study in which 150 
undergraduate-judges rated the desirability of each of 
the 566 items of the MMPI. Multivariate analysis 
uncovered 13 judgmental dimensions of psychopathol- 
ogy. The largest corresponded to the mean desirability 
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rating, and the remaining 12 were considered judgmental 
points of view about the desirability of pathological 
content. Of these, 10 were identified as follows: (a) 
denial of lack of somatic control, (b) impulsivity vs. 
religious preoccupation, (c) femininity, (d) tolerance of 
deviance, (e) oversensitivity and fearfulness, (f) socially 
deviant attitudes, (g) impulse acceptance vs. grandiosity, 
(h) listless distractibility, (i) worry, and (j) timid 
cautiousness vs. masculine adventuresomeness. Judg- 
ment scales based on these dimensions proved to be at 
least moderately reliable, as did the majority of response 
scales obtained by scoring self-descriptive responses to 
these items in 2 independent samples. Correlations 
between judgment and response measures of the same 
dimensions showed a wide range of variability. (26 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

11587. Mischel, Walter. (Stanford U.) Direct versus 
Indirect personality assessment: Evidence and 
Implications. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 319-324.—Discusses and 
evaluates results from a study comparing the validity of 
direct vs. indirect personality measures by W. Scott and 
R. Johnson (See PA, Vol. 48:Issue 6) in the context of 
previous relevant research. General findings support the 
utility of direct compared to indirect approaches to 
personality measurement. Some of the main limitations 
and implications of the findings are analyzed. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11588. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll) A 
thematic test and the Rorschach in predicting 
marital cholce. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 213-217.—Presented a specially- 
constructed thematic test and E. Baughman’s modifi- 
cation of the Rorschach to 19 upper middle-class couples 
who were engaged or going "steady." 16 thematic and 47 
Rorschach variables were scored. It was predicted that 
actual couples would show significantly smaller dis- 
crepancies from each other than randomly paired men 
and women. 8 significant values were found relating to 
emotional tone and adequacy on the thematic test and 
color and form on the Rorschach. Based on these 
findings and on the constricted Scores for many 
variables, the modest statistical Significance is believed to 
be an underestimate of the true significance. Perception 
Scores may be a valuable adjunct to questionnaires and 


inventories in predicting marital choice, (18 ref.) —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

11589, Rosenwald, George C. (U. Michigan) Conflict, 
functional disruption, and defense-effectiveness. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 
218-229.—Attempted to clarify the concepts of conflict 
and defense and to reconstruct a model of defense- 
effectiveness from psychoanalytic usage, According to 
the model, defenses are effective if underlying conflicts 
are kept from becoming overtly disruptive. 64 female 
undergraduates were tested to compare thematic and 
associative indices of drive-conflict (the TAT and Phrase 
Association Test) with questionnaire measures of drive- 
related functional disruption. 3 drives were sampled: 
aggression, dependency, and achievement. Only the 1512 
drives yielded positive findings. Although the aim of the 
study, internal consistency, was achieved, an hypothesis 
for external validation is also Proposed. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11590. Scott, William A. & Johnson, Ronald С. (U. 
Colorado) Comparative validities of direct and in- 
direct Personality tests. Journal of Consulting & 
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Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 301-318.—The 
few empirical studies comparing validities of direct and 
indirect measures of the same personality characteristic 
have generally shown the direct measures to be superior, 
However, the range of indirect measures and the Tange of 
criteria have been too limited to permit general conclu- 
sions. The present series of studies was designed to assess 
various attitudes, motives, and disapproved behavior 
dispositions, with a total of 287 college students and 92 
16-22 yr. old prison inmates as Ss. Direct self-report 
instruments were compared with | or more of the 
following indirect measures: (a) judged effectiveness of 
arguments, (b) predicted consequences of hypothetical 
events, (c) imaginative stories written about TAT 
pictures, (d) judgments of peers’ attitudes, and (e) story 
completions. When criteria for the personality charac- 
teristics were provided by friends’ ratings, the direct 
self-report measures were consistently superior to the 
indirect. When criteria consisted of experts’ judgments 
and the study design was biased to favor the indirect 
measures, these still were not superior to direct self- 
reports. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

it Om ria А. & Johnson, Ronald C. (U. 
Colorado) Determinants of differential test validity. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3), 327-328.—In response to discussions by W. 
Mischel (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 6) and D. McClelland (see 
PA, Vol. 48:Issue 6), attention is invited to the desira- 
bility of explicitly identifying general cirea 
under which indirect assessment is superior to direc 
methods for assessing the same trait. Among the 
variables that might be considered as possibly affecting 
differential validity are characteristics of the eun 
including the degree to which it is subject to diston 
through biased sampling of the intended ап a 
susceptibility of a judge to deception by S's fi к 
self-presentation constitutes ап appealing potent 5 
determinant of differential validity, but its effect remain 
to be demonstrated empirically—Journal abenan ү 

11592. Shrauger, J. Sidney. (State U. New é ais 
Buffalo) Performance on the Marlowe-Crowne vi 
and its perceived purpose. Journal of Persona 
Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 287-290.—After com 
pletion of the Marlowe-Crowne Social Dei хан 
64 college students received multiple-choice an aa 
response measures of test perception. Test perio 
for Ss who saw the test as a measure of is E 
self-awareness, or social desirability (honesty aga ne 
compared to that for Ss who saw it as a пеше om the 
other attribute (other group). As predicted, Ss s than 
other group had higher Marlowe-Crowne score: 
those in the honesty group.—Journal abstract. Factor 

11593. Snow, Sabin T. (Rutgers State U.) p. 
analysis of Rotter's Incomplete Sentences Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
32(12-B), 7325. 

94 Snyder, C. R. & Larson, Glenn R. DT 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst, San сл natal 
further look at student acceptance о! EE 
personality interpretations. Journal of р 4.588. 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), MP 
—Administered to 80 female undergraduates оса 
containing items from the Marlowe Crowne "eg 
Desirability scale and Rotter’s Internal-Externa! rsonality 
Scale. Ss were then given identical general per ce 10 
interpretations, and were asked to rate er their 
which they felt the interpretations descri 
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personalities. Ss who were told that the interpretation 
was derived for them from their psychological tests rated 
the interpretation as more descriptive of their person- 
alities than Ss told that the interpretation was generally 
true of people. No rating differences, however, were 
found in Ss who met a psychologist in his office and Ss 
who met a graduate student in the laboratory, nor were 
rating differences found in Ss who were told that their 
psychological tests were scored by a person or by a 
computer. Higher external locus of control correlated 
positively with acceptance.—Journal abstract. 

11595. Stanton, H. E. (Flinders U., School of Social 
Sciences, Bedford Park, South Australia) Rating or 
Inventory: A comparison of two approaches to 
personality measurement. Australian Psychologist, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 33-39.—Reports a comparison 
between the reliabilities of 2 self-report inventories and a 
rating scale as measures of personality with 106 edu- 
cation majors at Flinders University as subjects. Ss 
completed Form A of the Cattell 16 PF, Form A of the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, and a self-rating per- 
sonality scale. The self-rating scale was constructed from 
descriptions by Cattell and Eysenck and displayed on a 
10-point scale. It is concluded that the self-report scale 
produced higher test-retest correlations than either of the 
2 роп with which it was compared.—H. Roem- 
mich. 

11596. Tseng, Wen-Shing. A questionnaire for the 
measurement of obsessive-compulsive tendency. 
Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1971(Mar), Vol. 13, 219- 
223,—Discusses the usefulness of a questionnaire de- 
signed for quantitative study of obsessive-compulsive 
tendency. The questionnaire consists of 26 items tapping 
Several constituents of obsessive tendency, e.g, dis- 
placement, superstition, over-conscience, doubting, and 
fear. The questionnaire was administered to obsessive- 
Compulsive neurotic patients, nonobsessive neurotic 
Patients, and normal persons (n = 20 in each group). 
Results show the validity of the questionnaire. It is 
Concluded that this questionnaire is good for normal or 
neurotic persons of both sexes and any age above 15 
whose educational background is at least grade school. 
—Journal abstract. 


Inventories 


11597. Smith, Roger C. (Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
Aviation Psychology Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Item 
ambiguity in the 16 PF and MMPI: An assessment 
p... coMparison. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 

Sychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 460.—Presents а 
replication and extension of J. Harris and J. Baxter's (see 
as 791. 39:10119) study of MMPI ambiguity. Ss were 
in ed to answer and then immediately rate the ambiguity 
1 meaning of each item on the MMPI and/or 16 PF. 
le crall ambiguity value was significantly higher for the 
mos Ss who rated a higher proportion of items as 
оці 24005 had higher guilt and tension and lower 

Boing scores on the 16 PF. Results generally support 

atris and Baxter’s findings.—4. Olson. 

11598. Spielberger, Charles D., et al. (Florida State 
sü,DSvelopment ої the Spanish edition of the 
ij e-Trait Anxiety Inventory. Revista Interamericana 
relia ología, 1971, Vol. 5(3-4), 145-158.—Evaluated the 
e ability and equivalence of the Spanish and English 
ба Ms of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) on a 

mple of bilinguals in Texas and Puerto Rico. Internal 
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consistency of the Spanish A-State and A-Trait scales in 
terms of high-item remainder correlations and alpha 
coefficients ranged from .82—95. Correlation between 
Spanish and English forms ranged from .83—.94. The 
Spanish A-Trait scale showed high test-retest reliability 
but not the Spanish A-State scale, which was influenced 
by transitory situational stress. It is concluded that the 
Spanish STAI provides internally consistent and reliable 
scales for measuring state and trait anxiety which are 
equivalent to those in the English version. (English & 
Spanish abstracts) (17 ref.)—S. Slak. 

11599. Stanley, G. & Watkins, D. (U. Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia) A factorial study of Eysenck and 
Eysenck's psychoticism, extraversion, and neuroti- 
cism scales. Australian Psychologist, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
7(1), 26-32.—Performed 2 analyses to study the “psycho- 
ticism" scale items with the Extraversion and Neuroti- 
cism scale items for both Forms A and B of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI). 245 2nd-yr students at the 
University of Melbourne served as Ss. Data analysis 
consisted of item correlations and a principal axis factor 
analysis. It is concluded that Eysenck's 3-factor structure 
was reproducible with the item pool derived from Form 
B of the EPI. However the nonreplicability of the factor 
structure across the 2 item pools furnished evidence that 
the 2 forms of the EPI are not equivalent. Form B is 
concluded to be the more desirable form to use if the 
“psychoticism” factor scales are included.—H. Roem- 
mich. 

11600. Wales, Beth & Seeman, William. (U. Cincin- 
nati) Instructional sets and MMPI items. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 282- 
286.—Administered the MMPI to 3 groups of 11 nurses 
under each of 3 instructional sets: “fake good,” present 
the ideal self, and answer as if it were 1 yr. in the future. 
Order of set presentation was varied between groups. 
Data were analyzed for the influence of set, and the 
influence of order on Zero items and X items separately. 
It was found that (a) the 3 sets clearly operated to 
produce different scores, and (b) order of set had a 
highly significant effect on Zero scores (р < .001) and a 
somewhat lesser effect (p < .05) on the X items. The 
psychological significance of current Zero score behavior 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


11601. Fiester, Susan & Siipola, Elsa. (Smith Coll.) 
Effects of time pressure on the management of 
aggression in TAT storles. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 230-240.—Admin- 
istered a modified form of the TAT to 68 female 
undergraduates under conditions of strong, moderate, or 
no time pressure. TAT cards were selected for their 
hostility-arousing value, and an approach-avoidance 
conflict was postulated. Stories were scored according to 
degree of emotional maturity implied by the type of 
solution S adopted to resolve the conflict over aggres- 
sion. Results confirm the hypothesized direct relation- 
ship between experimentally-imposed time pressure and 
immaturity of conflict resolutions. Self-imposed time 
pressure produced the same results. The type of reso- 
lution utilized more often under time pressure showed 
undercontrol of aggression, while freedom from pressure 
favored ego-controlled expression. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11602. Murstein, Bernard L, Colon, Robert M., 
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Destexhe-de Leval, Nicole, & Van Hoof-Van Parys, 
Martine. (Connecticut Coll.) Influence of stimulus 
properties of the sentence-completion-method on 
Projection and adjustment. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 241-247.—Created a 
2-dimensional sentence completion test which was then 
translated into French and administered to 120 Belgian 
adolescents (mean age = 15 yr). The Ist dimension 
consisted of positive, negative, or neutral stems, and the 
2nd dimension involved phrasing the stems in an 
impersonal manner or in the Ist person mode. Responses 
on the 6 possible dimension combinations were scored 
for projection and “adjustment.” Analysis of variance 
indicates that neutral items and Ist-person items out- 
distanced impersonal items. For “adjustment,” positive- 
ly-toned items were judged more highly than negative or 
neutral ones and lst-person items more highly than 
impersonal ones.—Journal abstract. 


Rorschach Test 


11603. Erginel, Adnan. (Middle East Technical Us 
Ankara, Turkey) On the test-retest reliability of the 
Rorschach. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 203-212.—Presented 6 series of 
inkblots similar to Rorschach cards, to 6 male and 6 
female college students for 6 consecutive days. Results 
show that the M + Sum C scores fluctuate close to asine 
curve. According to Rorschach, movement and color 
responses are sensitive to mood changes. Therefore, 
results suggest that different persons have mood changes 
with different amplitudes and periods. Results also 
indicate that the current use of test-retest reliability 
measurements of these scores are not appropriate, and 
the criticisms of Rorschach based on the poor test-retest 
measurements of these scores are unwarranted.—Journal 
abstract. 
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11604. Abenson, M. H. & Findling, J. (Kaplan Hosp., 
Rehovot, Israel) Dream treatment oí urinary retention. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 
225-226.—2 women who were unable to urinate fol- 
lowing medical treatments were told that the following 
night they would have a dream in which they would feel 
ready to pass urine. The next day both were improved. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

11605. Amster, Walter W., et al. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Psychosocial factors and 
speech after laryngectomy. Journal of Communication 
Disorders, 1972(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 1-18.— Tested 38 male 
veterans (20 laryngectomized Speakers, 10 with surgery 
for nonlaryngeal malignancy, and 8 without history of 
malignancy) for intelligence, anxiety level, achievement 
motive, aspiration level, frustration tolerance, and 
hearing. Each S was also seen for social service 
interviewing. Speech intelligibility scores (phonetically 
balanced and sentences) and history information were 
obtained for the laryngectomized. After a 3-yr interval 
the variable, months after surgery, and its relationship to 
Speech intelligibility and social adjustment was evaluated 
in 18 of the laryngectomized Ss. None of the psycho- 
social variables, including the social adjustment data, 
clearly differentiated the 3 groups, or the laryngec- 
tomized Ss with respect to speech intelligibility. Within 
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the laryngectomized group, achievement motive, anxiety 
level, months after surgery, education, and verbal 
intelligence revealed low positive correlations with 
speech intelligibility. No significant gains in speech 
intelligibility were noted after a 24-mo postoperative 
period. (43 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11606. Anderson, Camilla M. (405 W. Main St, 
Sidney, Mont) The self image: A theory of the 
dynamics of behavior, updated. Mental Hygiene, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 365-368.— Presents a modification 
of a theory of psychodynamics first published in 1952 
(see PA, Vol. 27:3851). Facets of the theory are given in 
41 brief statements of currently held concepts, followed 
by a short discussion. A congruency between this system 
and the major tenets of the Judeo-Christian religion is 
noted. It is concluded that a man's beliefs about values 
are the essence of his being, and that each person's life 
consists of living out his religion or beliefs—R. Hall. 

11607. Bentz, W. Kenneth; Edgerton, J. Wilbert, & 
Miller, Francis T. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, 
Chapel Hill) Attitudes of teachers and the public 
toward mental illness. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
55(3), 324-330.—Surveyed a random sample of me 
highly stable, rural residents of North Carolina an 
Virginia, and 360 elementary and secondary күн 
The questionnaire covered their general perceptions 0 
mental illness, its etiology, and treatment. Соп 
indicate ап enlightened attitude of both groups on ite si 
point, a better informed attitude on the part of К uH 
on the 2nd and 3rd points. Recommendations as е 
educational programs їп these areas, especially a 
teachers, in view of the influential position of pan n 
conditioning mental health attitudes.—A. М. аи 

11608. Birkett, David Р. (Bergen Pines County Но Гү 
Paramus, N.J.) The psychiatric differentiation s 4 
senility and arteriosclerosis. British Journal of A 
chiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 321925 mE 
tion of brains after death identified 14 patients as ha in 
had infarcts without senile brain disease, and e ned 
brain disease without infarcts. These groups were $ Mus 
Ist by obtaining answers to a standardized question dt 
and then by case histories. The stroke КОКЕ ГОП 
characterized by a more acute onset, better рге bility. 
of personality, more insight, and a greater moo ail ai 
Seniles were usually more deteriorated mentally 
examination.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11609. Chertok, Leon. (Inst. La Rochefoucau ia 
Déjerine Psychosomatic Center, Paris, Franc) УШЕУ, 
operativa: Surgical addiction. Psychiatry in blem of 
1972(Арг), Vol.3(2), 105-1 18.—Discusses the ао 
the surgically addicted patient, chet ange 
the neurotic and psychopathic types. Case 1 He | P 
are presented. The psychodynamic aspe НЕН d the 
behavior of both the surgically addicted put 
surgeon are highlighted. (19 ref.)—Journal roit 

11610. Cohen, Nancy J. & Douglas Vigo. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Сһагас е 
tics of the orienting response in НУР М. г), Vol. 
normal children. Psychophysiology, 1972( i ru skin 
9(2), 238-245.—Compared characteristics o! 3enal an 
conductance orienting response (OR) to nonsign: EMT 
signal stimuli in 20 hyperactive and 20 nont et 6-sec 
yr. olds. When 30 nonsignal tone stimul P jo 
duration and 70-db intensity were presente "for both 
stimulus onset and its habituation were pe an 
groups. When task demands increased a d RT task, 
active response to discrete stimuli in a delaye! 
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controls exhibited significant increase in both tonic and 
phasic ОК measures while hyperactives remained rela- 
tively unresponsive. RT performance was slower and 
more variable in hyperactive Ss than in controls. It is 
theorized that for hyperactives the warning signal given 
at outset of each RT trial did not have the intended 
effect of alerting the S and preparing him to respond to 
the reaction signal. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11611. Cott, Allan. Megavitamins: The orthomo- 
lecular approach to behavioral disorders and learn- 
ing disabilities. 4cademic Therapy, 1972(Spr), Vol. 7(3), 
245-258.—Describes the treatment of psychotic and 
learning disabled children using combinations of niacin, 
ascorbic acid, pyridoxine, and calcium pantothenate. 
The possible relationship of diet, processed food, and 
malnutrition to learning is discussed.—C. Walther. 

11612. Dye, Neal W. (U. Tennessee) Reliability and 
construct validity of the social role orientation 
dimension in pathological behavior styles. Disser- 
RUN Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 

11613. Eiseman, Russell. (Temple U.) Attitudes 
toward the physically disabled: Report of a research 
program, with implications for psychotherapy. Train- 
ing School Bulletin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(4), 202-206. 
—bDescribes a 3-yr study of personality and attitudes 
associated with prejudice against the physically disabled. 
Some findings are presented, as well as the design of the 
research program, which should lend to important clues 
associated with rejection of the physically disabled by 
nondisabled persons and by the physically disabled 
themselves ("self-hatred"). “Since deviance can Бе 
thought of as socially defined, the research, findings, and 
conceptualizations have implications for the way various 
Scapegoated people are perceived, e.g, the mentally 
retarded and mentally ill. Social discrimination may 
cause a severe loss of self-esteem, which should be dealt 
With by therapists of rejected individuals.—Journal 
abstract. 

11614. Everitt, B. S. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Cluster analysis: A brief discussion of 
Some of the problems. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Feb) Vol. 120(555), 143-145.—Availability of 
computer calculation methods has led many psychiatrists 
to using the new data techniques uncritically. Spurious 
findings may result. The available clustering techniques 
Should be validated, as by applying them to sets of data 
of known structure. Most present methods may be 
defective—R, L. Sulzer. 

11615. Flach, Frederic F. (420 E. 51st St., New York, 
N.Y.) Community hospitals, psychiatry and Illness 
Prevention. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 
99-104.—Discusses the special contribution of the 
community hospital to preventive psychiatry. The stages 
of preventive medicine, i.e., early detection and proper 
treatment as well as mental health education, are briefly 
hee Applications to depressive reactions, disturbed 
е and drug abuse are noted. Focus is placed on 

е Cornell program.—R. М. Cohen. 

11616. Galle, Omer R., Gove, Walter R., & McPher- 
Son, J. Miller. (Vanderbilt U.) Population density and 
Pathology: What are the relations for man? Science, 
h 72(Apr), Vol. 176(4030), 23-30—Discusses J. Cal- 
Oun's (see PA, Vol. 37:2809) findings on the effects of 
!£h population density on the behavior of rats. An 
exploratory study was conducted using data from 75 
Community areas in Chicago to determine if there is 
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some relation between various indices of density popu- 
lation and human pathology as indicated by rates for (a) 
fertility, (b) mortality, (c) ineffectual parental care, (d) 
juvenile delinquency, and (e) psychiatric disorder. Social 
class and ethnic factors were considered. Density was 
analyzed as a causal, intervening, or spurious variable. 
For all forms of pathology studied, except psychiatric 
disorder, the most important index of density was 
persons/room followed by housing units/structure. 
Findings suggest the serious effect of overcrowding on 
human behavior. How density may relate to each of the 
forms of pathology is discussed. (39 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

11617, Gardner, James M. (Orient State Inst., О.) 
Selection of nonprofessionals for behavior modi- 
fication programs. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 680-685.—Studied the 
selection of attendant level personnel for behavior 
modification programs. In Study I, there were no 
differences between groups of experienced and inex- 
perienced attendants (n — 42) in terms of knowledge of 
behavior modification or attitude toward working in a 
behavior modification area. In Study II with 43 Ss, 
experienced direct-care personnel had significantly fewer 
absences and transfer requests after being included in an 
ongoing behavior modification program. In Study III 
with 7 Ss, Ss who made considerable progress with 
severely and profoundly retarded children had high 
needs for achievement and affiliation. АП 3 studies are 
related to underlying dynamics of personnel in behavior 
modification programs.—Journal abstract. 

11618. Gildston, Phyllis & Gildston, Harold. (Brook- 
lyn Coll., City U. New York) An existential approach 
to speech therapy. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 32-38.—Attempted to reshape 
current psychotherapeutic approaches based upon ex- 
istentialism. Drawing material from case studies of 
aphasic, laryngectomized, and hard of hearing patients, 
specific examples are cited to support judgments of 
positive and negative results in therapy which appear to 
be directly related to the existential process. The 
philosophical history of the present existential school in 
psychotherapy is outlined briefly in order to clarify the 
rationale for the selective use of the existential point of 
view in speech therapy. Criteria are summarized for a 
decision to adopt existential methods with particular 
patients. Possible pitfalls contingent upon such a 
decision are also delineated. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11619. Grant, Richard L. & Maletzky, Barry M. (U. 
Vermont, Medical School) Application of the Weed 
system to psychiatric records. Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1972(Apr) Vol. 3(2), 119-129.—Reviews the Weed' 
system of "problem oriented" medical record keeping. 
Application of this system to psychiatric records is 
discussed. Emphasis is on a strong behavioral and social 
psychiatric perspective. The record utilizing this system 
is felt to have diverse uses, e.g., teaching, fiscal audit. (25 
ref.)—R. M. Cohen. 

11620. Hix, Lylian B. (U. Houston) 40 Hz. power 
functions in MBI and normal children during per- 
formance of behavioral tasks. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7341. 

11621. Hockey, Athel. (86 Thomas St., West Perth, 
Western Australia) The non-mentally retarded cases 
seen at the Irrabeena Centre over the period 
1958-1968. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 1(8), 235-238.— Classified all the cases 
referred to Irrabeena Centre, who were found to be 
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non-mentally retarded, into the following groups: speech 
difficulties or delayed speech; emotional disorder, 
behavior disturbance, and/or delinquency; multiple 
physical defect; delayed development; failure to learn in 
early school; failure to keep employment; deaf and/or 
blind; history of a condition sometimes causing a mental 
defect; epilepsy; Phenylketonuria-treated; minimal ce- 
rebral dysfunction. An analysis of this classification 
showed it to be a mixture of medical, social, and 
psychological diagnosis, with some additional empirical 
groups. Some particular problems of cases within each 
diagnostic category are discussed in the light of clinical 
experience.—C. L. Nicholson. 

11622. Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Duke U., Medical 
Center, Div. of Pediatric Neurology) Contrasting 
patterns of memory span decrement in ageing and 
aphasia. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychi- 
atry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 35(2), 192-195.—13 65-87 yr. old 
adults with adequate hearing and matched for verbal 
ability, showed, when compared with 13 19-35 yr. old 
controls, only a minor deficit in mean auditory letter 
memory span but proportionately more dependence 
upon occurrence of letter groupings prevalent in written 
language. An aphasic group of 13 24—61 yr. old patients 
that also had a relatively limited mean letter span 
conversely made no detectable use at all of such 
groupings. These findings suggest that the aged tended 
towards undue assimilation of information into per- 
formed schemata, while aphasics accommodated to 
individual messages without evidence of such organi- 
zation. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11623. Lenhardt, M. L. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School, Div. of Laryngology & Otology) Variability in 
averaged evoked response audiome! 
Communication Disorders, 1972(Mar) Vol. 5(1), 51- 
55.—Considers the usefulness of the average evoked 
response technique in the diagnosis of disorders of 
hearing and language. The variation of the individual 
evoked responses concealed in the average is a possible 
limitation of the method's continued clinical accepta- 
bility. Characteristics of this variability and 3 methods 
amenable for clinical assessment are discussed. It is 
concluded that average evoked response measurements 
are inadequate without variance measurements.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

11624. Lienert, G. A. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Die Konfigurationstrequen- 
zanalyse: II. Hierarchische und agglutinierende KFA 
in der klinischen Psychologie. [Configurational fre- 
quency analysis: II. Hierarchical and agglutinative CFA 
in clinical psychology.] Zeitschrift fir Klinische Psycho- 
logie und Psychotherapie, 1971, Vol. 19(3), 207-220. 
—Presents a configurational frequency analysis (CFA) 
that allows for either (a) reducing the number of 
characteristics, when the number of the carrier of 
characteristics is too small; or (b) eliminating charac- 
teristics that contribute nothing to the constitution of 
types, regardless of the number of the bearers of 
characteristics. All results of CFA require support 
through further counterchecks on the bearers of char- 
acteristics of multivaried quantity. Only then are the 
types identifiably real, especially in agglutinative CFA, 
when the types are formed post hoc and ad hoc. Also, as 
а result of accumulation of accidental defects, they seem 
myy раа they actually are.—LLBA. 

1625. Lipowski, Z. J. & Kiriakos, R. Z. (атто; 
Medical School) Borderlands between са d 
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psychiatry: Observations in a neurological hospital. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 131- 
147.—Reviews referral patterns illustrated by the data on 
neurological and neurosurgical patients referred for 
psychiatric consultation. The psychiatric diagnosis for 
200 referred patients was psychoneurosis (depression, 
conversion) in 50% of the cases. The remainder were 
diagnosed as organic brain syndrome, functional psy- 
chosis, personality disorder, and psychophysiological 
reaction. The value of this joint approach is discussed. 
(62 ref.)—R. M. Cohen. 

11626. Looden, Irmgard. (U. Tübingen, Neuro-clinic, 
W. Germany) Beschfligungstherapie aus der Sicht 
des Patienten. [Occupational therapy from the patient's 
viewpoint] Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und 
Psychotherapie, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 116 -144.—Adminis- 
tered a questionnaire covering all possible reactions by 
patients to allow them to vent their feelings. This 
furnished an. estimation of all possible factors contrib- 
uting to the therapeutic situation, in which inactive 
individuals without drive may be encouraged to realize 
their inherent potentials. The stimuli of sociability, 
respectability, imitativeness, habit, interest, capacity to 
Mey cR feeling for order, teachability, will power, 
joy in achievement, and self-appreciation, all affect 
results. Results of therapy are classified according to the 
psychic disability represented. 50% of schizophrenic Ss 
were conclusively helped, whereas those suffering from 
exhaustion or renunciation were slower to react than 
others. Total failures were registered in 20 psychore- 
active cases (in spite of good will in more than '⁄ of the 
cases), in 15 depressive cases, and in 2 maniac cases. In 
20% of all cases therapy could be regarded as ше, 
Although many particularly acute cases are to be found 
in depressive and schizophrenic psychoses, and ation 
the symptomology of these cases is the least generally 
definable, this group is particularly accessible to occu- 
pational therapy. Some posing more difficult proble 
are borderline psychotics, Ss with abnormal personal yi 
structure, and youthful puberty cases. (26 ref.)—LL U. 

11627. Mai, F. M., Munday, R. N., & Rump, Е. E. ( m 
Adelaide, Queen Elizabeth Hosp., Woodville, au 
Australia) Psychosomatic and behavioural mec о 
nisms in psychogenic infertility. British ошта б! 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 199-204.—5! ki 
fertile couples classified into medical subgroups showa 
no statistically significant differences on psychia i 
psychometric, or behavioral measures. Thus the bu 
whose infertility was termed functional, moanne aa 
apparent physiological cause, were not found to Los 
more psychopathology than the couples with an m 
tomical cause. Men with low sperm counts may have ec 
less frequent coitus, and they also appeared to Wi dor 
more heavily, using 19 cigarettes/day compared to 
men with more sperm.—R. L. Suizer. 2-item 

11628. Meile, Richard L. (U. Nebraska) The са: 
index of psychophysiological disorder: Psyc! dicine, 
ical or organic symptoms? Social Science & Me ү B. 
1972(Feb), Vol. 6(1), 125-135.—D. Crandell an "i 
Dohrenwend (see PA, Vol. 49:11944) question Gee 
validity of Langner’s index of psychological disorde bo 
PA, Vol. 38:1031), a questionnaire containing clude 
Psychological and physiological items. They one yer 
that their obtained higher rates of disorder for Ex 
socioeconomic groups actually reflect class difference B 
the propensity to express stress in physiological te 6.000 


the present study, the index was given to over © 
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white, noninstitutionalized adults from small commu- 
nities. Contrary to expectation, control for number of 
items in item clusters and for total number of symptoms 
for each S produced results which support the validity of 
the index. (19 ref.)—4. Olson. 

11629. O'Connor, N. & Hermelin, B. (Medical 
Research. Council, Developmental Psychology Unit, 
London, England) Cognitive deficits in children. 
British Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 227- 
232—Presents a brief comparison of the cognitive 
deficits of autistic and severely subnormal children. 
Linguistic, mnemonic, perceptual-attentional, and log- 
ical aspects of cognition are considered. It is suggested 
that (a) in subnormal children the coding processes of 
the memory system may be impaired, and (b) in autistic 
children the selective extraction and categorization 
systems may be faulty. (29 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

11630. O'Keefe, Gerald S. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Reversal and non-reversal shifts in process and 
reactive. schizophrenics, brain damaged patients 
and normals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7320-7321. 

11631. Owen, David R. (U. Iowa) Prediction of 
behavior in school boys from personality test 
patterns. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7322. 

11632. Petroni, Frank A. (U. Arizona) Correlates of 
the psychiatric sick role. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 47-54.—Analyzed the 
relationship of social, psychological, and social-psy- 
chological factors to acceptance or rejection of the 
Psychiatric sick role by 63 disturbed adolescent in- 
patients (mean age — 17.6 yr.). Ss were interviewed and 
given Denzin's Psychiatric Sick Role Index (PSR) and 
the MMPI. Analysis reveals that the most important 
factor in PSR scores was whether or not Ss saw their 
therapists as significant others. PSR scores were also 
influenced by (a) Ss concept of mental patients, (b) 
referral for treatment by community gatekeepers, (c) the 
number of times psychiatric treatment was sought, (d) 
Socioeconomic class, and (e) the amount of time spent in 
Ronpsychiatric (e.g delinquent) detention. (47 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

С 11633. Reid, А. Н. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp., 
cotland) Psychoses in adult mental defectives: 1. 
spl depressive psychosis. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 205-212.—21 mental 
efectives over 16 yr. old were found to be suffering from 
à manic-depressive psychosis. Estimated L.Q. spanned 
T tange from idiot to borderline defective. Diagnosis 
i made on the usual clinical grounds except in the case 
of idiots who required prolonged study of behavior, sleep 
PARETS, weight, etc. by persons who knew the patient 
el.—R. L. Sulzer. 
Se 11634. Reid, A. H. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp., 
and) Psychoses in adult mental defectives: Il. 
ie ігорһгепіс and paranoid psychoses. British 
meal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 213— 
* jc Briefly reviews the literature concerning schiz- 
Phrenic and paranoid psychoses in mental defectives. 
ph. Investigation was conducted to (a) study the 
defa отепо!ову of schizophrenic psychosis in mental 
and ee (b) try to assess the response to treatments, 
ane (©) ascertain if mental defectives could suffer from a 
Ae Psychosis, and then to identify the clinical 
a ures of this psychosis. 12 mental defectives were 

nd to be schizophrenic and another 7 were diagnosed 
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as suffering from a paranoid psychosis. Diagnosis was 
made on the usual grounds except for the nonverbal 
idiots, who could not be classified. Both hebephrenic and 
catatonic schizophrenia were recognized in the mental 
defectives. Paranoid psychosis was found associated with 
chromosomal abnormalities, and with disorders of vision 
and hearing.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11635. Roberts, Jean & Federico, John V. (National 
Center for Health Statistics, Div. of Health Examination 
Statistics, Rockville, Md.) Hearing sensitivity and 
related medical findings among children. Vital & 
Health Statistics, Series 11, 1972(Mar), No. 114, 72 
p.—Presents estimates of the prevalence of abnormal 
ear, nose, and throat conditions and their relation to 
hearing sensitivity for a representative sample (N 
= 7,119) of noninstitutionalized 6-11 yr. olds in the 
United States. Approximately 20% of the Ss were found 
to have some abnormality in at least 1 eardrum, and 14% 
had severe occlusion of the auditory canal which 
prevented examination of the eardrum. 1% of the Ss had 
significantly enlarged tonsils, while 23% had had them 
removed. 20% had some obstruction or defect of the nose 
(e.g., profuse nasal discharge caused by allergy). Re- 
duced hearing sensitivity was related to abnormalities of 
the eardrum (e.g., perforation, retraction, and discol- 
oration). Examination and testing procedures are de- 
scribed, and results are compared to those of a previous 
study. (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11636. Roeske, Nancy А. & Banet, Anthony С. 
(Indiana U., Medical School) Gender identity: The 
problem of a true hermaphrodite. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
11(1), 132-156.—Reviews the life history of a true 
adolescent hermaphrodite, John/Joanna/Jack, and re- 
ports the difficulty in establishing gender role and 
identity. The S was assigned the male gender role by his 
elderly parents who believed that it was better to be a 
boy than a girl and promoted this belief strongly. 
Parental insistence upon secrecy about the S's anatom- 
ical differences led to profound confusion. Following 
psychiatric consultation the S assumed female identity. 
With the death of his parents he was placed in a group 
home and planned to change his sexual assignment. 
Presurgery interviews were held. It is indicated that 
John/Joanna/Jack progressed during the difficult pe- 
riods from confusion and massive dependence to 
assertiveness, and then to blandness and inadequacy. 
The case indicates the need for intervention in similar 
cases and questions the directiveness of the medical 
profession if the parents of such a child decline 
evaluation and medical consultation.—H. Reiter. 

11637. Roman, Paul M. (Newcomb Coll., Tulane U.) 
Labeling theory and community psychiatry: The 
impact of psychiatric sociology on ideology and 
practice in American psychiatry. Psychiatry, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(4), 378-390.—Analyzes 
the interaction of 2 current subfields, psychiatric 
sociology and social psychiatry, to determine com- 
monalities and differences between them. 2 specific 
ambiguities are examined: “the manner in which 
psychiatry has appeared to selectively integrate portions 
of sociological theory into its models without concern for 
the inconsistencies between sociological and medical 
conceptions of psychiatric disorder, and the typical 
failure of psychiatry to apply sociological models in 
‘prevention’ and ‘rehabilitation.’” Early sociological 
studies of the mentally ill can be classified as social 
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epidemiology. In the 1960s, the disease model of mental 
illness fell into disfavor and was replaced by societal 
reaction or “labeling” theory. Deviant behavior is seen as 
a learned role which the system helps create. Community 
psychiatry is based on similar premises. Different 
philosophies are seen to be operating in medicine and 
sociology and “psychiatric sociology has had minimal 
influence in bringing about the sociological elements 
extant in today’s American psychiatry.” It is suggested 
that psychiatrists be hired for sociological research units 
to balance the position of single sociologists as research 
technicians in psychiatric institutions. (56 ref.)—E. М. 
Uprichard. 

11638. Rotchild, Ellen & Owens, Ruth P. (Case 
Western Reserve U., Medical School) Adolescent girls 
who lack functioning ovaries. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 
88-113.— Presents information on 11 girls with Turner's 
syndrome, who were longitudinally studied, and explores 
their ability to adapt to the maturational maldevel- 
opment. Turner's syndrome is a congenital disorder 
including ovarian maldevelopment, in which infertility 
prevails. Ss were divided into a younger and untreated 
group, and an older group treated with estrogen to 
promote developmental changes. Younger Ss adapted 
coping mechanisms such as familial romantic fantasies 
which diminished as treatment with exogenous hormones 
progressed. Ability to realistically define their abnor- 
mality was avoided. Among older Ss, active compen- 
sation was seen in work dealing with children. There was 
a lag in the ease of heterosexual relationships and 
responsiveness to self-perception and that of others, 
while maternal wishes increased. Principles which aid in 
management, such as inducing puberty, verbal support, 
and the point at which an infertile girl should be told so, 
are discussed.—H. Reiter. 

11639. Schroeder, Stephen R., Schroeder, Carolyn S. 
& Ball, Brenda. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Sleep 
disturbance in children with visual-motor deficits. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 695— 
700.—Compared the sleep patterns of 6 normals and 6 
boys with visual-motor deficits (ages 6.5-12 yr.). While 
none of the usual symptoms of sleep pathology, e.g., 
insomnia, enuresis, night terrors, or somnambulism, were 
present in either group, the visual-motor Ss showed a 
marked increase in REM and a correlated decrease in 
Stage 2 sleep. Results are interpreted as in accord with 
Berger's theory that the biological function of REM 
sleep is the innervation of anatomical pathways neces- 


sary for oculomotor control during waking. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


tation and mobility training. New Outlook Jor the Blind, 
1972(May), Vol. 66(5), 129-134.—Compares the instruc- 


Possibility of control of his own reactions that may lead 
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alternative approach may be taken or a student may be 
transferred to another instructor. Problem situations 
voiced by mobility trainers are discussed and analyzed as 
samples of psychological factors in mobility training. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

11641. Smeets, Paul M. (Woods School, Langhorne, 
Pa.) The effects of various sounds and noise levels 
on stereo! rocking of blind retardates. Training 
School Bulletin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(4), 221-226.—Inves- 
tigated the effects of (a) the noise (db.) level, (b) the type, 
and (c) the duration of auditory stimuli on the rate of 
stereotyped rocking of 3 21-33 yr. old blind, institu- 
tionalized retardates. Stereotyped rocking was subject 
only to experimental manipulation of noise (db.). There 
was a decrease in body rocking when the noise level was 
increased from 30-60 db. The rate of body rocking 
increased, however, when the noise level increased from 
60-90 db. As the results do not fully support either the 
“arousal” or the “deprivation” Vie an interaction 
hypothesis is suggested.—Journa! abstract. 

Va 1642. Tayal Shanti, (U. Maryland) Suggestibility 
in a state of crisis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7325. 

Nee Terry, ме Р. & Shaffner, Fred С. (Frances 
Blend School, Los Angeles, Calif.) Visually nane 
capped children who. function on a retarded level: 
The Frances Blend School, Los Angeles. Wes 
Outlook for the Blind, 1972(May), Vol. 66(5), б 00 
138.—Provides a description with photographs o! 
school, which serves 3-18 yr. old handicapped children. 
The stated goal is to train each child in pire 
self-acceptance, and self-care. A sequential curricu! Muy 
worked out on the basis of needs and E 
satisfying them, and kept up-to-date by a. um in 
Emphasis on systematic planning avoids con eS 
learning situations. A large classroom with ne 
arranged around the perimeter gives children SOR 
work and play together and for planned physical Se vities 
with quiet activity at the desks. Daily sharing ac! "t 4 
help socialization. A home management course for ipa 
yr. olds and a related one for development of P hop 
tional skills is offered, with Pa уре wor 
facility for the 16 уг. olds—M. J. Stanford. 

11644, Van Eijk, R. & Bots, G. Th. eom 
Psychiatric Hosp., Neuropathological Lab., ipai 
Netherlands) Psychopharmacological age! Vai: 
cerebral oedema. Psychiatria, Neurologia, sien cof 
chirurgia, 1972(Jan), Vol. 75(1), hima d wit 
347 psychiatric patients who had been ЧЕ БЫС! 
psychotropic drugs indicate that the only ра! Recto 
finding in 4 cases was general cerebral mue desire! 
panied by signs of increased intracrania die Че 
Results suggest a causal relationship eae rof) 
and cerebral oedema. (French summary) ( | Inst. of 

11645. Walter, St. & Arfel, G. Natori Surgical 
Health & Medical Research, Research Unit 9 зев AUX 
Neurophysiology, Suresnes, France) eee aigu 
stimulations visuelles dans les états de simul in 
et de coma chronique. [Responses to visual 5 2 
acute and chronic coma.] Eleciroencephalegr D 27- 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972(Jan), Vol. ERs) án 46 
4l.—Recorded visual evoked responses (V. ible coma 
comatose Ss. It was noted that: (a) in Bass the sole 
(n = 12), the electroretinogram (ERG) gave 29), there 
response; (b) in rapidly fatal acute coma (n = 2 ng 
was stereotyping and area activity LE (n- 5 
deterioration of VERs; and (c) in chronic со! 
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reduced VER recovered and became stereo 
both VER and ERG ket or red si 
eyes open, contrasting with exaggerated photo 
reflex. (English summary) (26 ret) в. we 
11646. Woodruff, Robert A, Guze, Samuel B., & 
Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U., Medical School) The 
medical and psychiatric implications of antisocial 
personality (sociopathy). Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 712-714.—Evaluated the 
case histories of 35 sociopaths to analyze their reasons 
for consulting a psychiatrist. Their mean age of 26 yr. 
was significantly different from control nonsociopaths at 
the p<.001 level, but there were no significant 
differences related to sex, race, or marital status. 
[тобе of secondary affective disorder and alco- 
olism were frequent, but it was also noted that previous 
pae chiatric care for these disorders was common. 
ata indicate that the complications of sociopathy are 
ES Mein айа and suggest that all 
is shou е awa 
E. at A re of the extent of the 


PERSONNEL 


11647. Allen, Arnold. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School 
AM on the making of a psychiatrist: T 
Dorn: on from resident to private practitioner. 
TRE Washington, D.C., 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(4), 
Me end ор seminar for residents who are at 
ок of their training to help them in establishing a 
Eua Sed identity as psychiatrists. Discusses themes 
Bu duds be considered, e.g., clinical matters, 
E ois considerations of setting up in practice, why 
ah rri could not be active in community affairs 
ончо, confidentiality (the patients’ interests vs. the 
eR whether to go into psychoanalytic training, 
famil S id^ with other professionals, relations with 
ike s A friends, how to distinguish between being 
Куыш. being effective, and how to understand the 
that kd of the psychotherapeutic contract. It is stated 

Eus seminar should be taught by a practitioner 
itin an a full-time member of a teaching estab- 

11648 (15 re£)—E. M. Uprichard. 

. Bass, Susan J. (U. Pennsylvania) Ethical 


_ Practices in sensitivity training for professional 


Psychologists. Dissertati 7 

4 Я on Abstracts International, 
ISTMay). Vol. 32(11-B), 6634. 

Educatio Brown, Richard B. (Hartford Hosp., Conn.) 
icing a for the general psychiatrist as a prac- 
1972 (Ma. ysician. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
P which аг), Vol. 154(3), 193-197.—Presents the areas in 
Petence „general psychiatrist must demonstrate com- 
Ес eye individual and group psychotherapy, 
Boon to ervention, supervisor, teacher, and consultant 
Е dius physicians and to the community in 
Wide vari uch breadth is best attained by exposure toa 
avos variety of experiences in medical school, with the 
Y internship, of early specialization, a rotating medical 
Denis, р, and a multifaceted psychiatric residency —R. 
{ Кы E. G Collins, Jerome A. (Harvard Medical School, 
- Cities Da ү. Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) A model 
Босат аз a field placement for graduate 
971 Ful) Y mental health nursing. Mental Hygiene, 
апа prob] ol. 55(3), 308-311.—Discusses the benefits 
lems which resulted from a pilot program in 
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which 4 postgraduate nursing students participated in 
administration and planning processes. 

11651. George L. (U. Rochester, Medical 
School) The education of the physician for clinical 
observation: The role of the psychosomatic (liaison) 
teacher. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 154(3), 159-164.—Emphasizes the impor- 
tance of eliciting, observing, and interpreting patient 
behaviors for diagnostic purposes in clinical settings. An 
outline of a developmentally oriented training course 
stressing the observation and interpretation of both 
nonverbal and verbal behaviors is presented. (16 ref.) 
—R. Denis. 

11652. Euster, Gerald L. (U. Illinois, Jane Addams 
Graduate School of Social Work) Mental health 
workers: New mental hospital personnel for the 
seventies. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 283- 
290.—Describes and discusses a training program for 
mental health workers conducted at a state hospital. 
Training centered around basic course content and 
supervised practice experiences with patients, Courses 
included personality theory, abnormal psychology, group 
dynamics, social organization of the mental hospital, and 
activity skills. An extensive follow-up study was con- 
ducted, indicating that the graduates had a significant 
impact on patients, often leading to dramatic improve- 
ment in their morale and ability to function. The 
graduates were shown to be prepared for primary jo! 
responsibilities in mental hospitals, and to have attained 
a status similar to that of nurses and social workers. 
Some weaknesses of their training are also noted, 
particularly in the areas of administrative skills and 
collaboration with other hospital personnel.—R. Hall. 

11653. Evans, Phyllis Р. & Bracht, Neil F. (Michigan 
State U., School of Social Work) Meeting social work's 
challenge їп community mental health. Mental 
Hygiene, 1971(JuD, Vol. 55(3), 295-297.—Describes an 
experimental training unit for social workers designed to 
assess the ability of graduate schools to adequately 
prepare students in this field. It is concluded that the 
educational challenge can be met provided certain 
essential ingredients are contained in the course, par- 
ticularly a willingness to use nontraditional methods. 

11654. Hare, Rachel T. & Frankena, Susan T. 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Ра.) Peer group 
supervision. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972 
(Арг), Vol 42, 527-529.—Discusses a model for 
learning in which young professionals meet regularly 
without a leader to discuss and share responsibility for 
each other's clinical work. It is suggested that this 
approach encourages flexibility and accountability in the 
delivery of service. 

11655. Penner, Clifford L. (Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
The effectiveness of a theologically oriented ap- 
proach to lay counselor training. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6658. 

11656. Peterson, Craig M. (U. Oregon) An exper- 
imental study of the effects of training on the ability 
of nonprofessionals to modify the behavior of 
psychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6658-6659. 

11657. Rittelmeyer, Louis F. (3800 Reservoir Rd., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.) Continuing education in 
psychiatry for physicians: Report of a four-year 
experience. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1972(May), Vol. 220(5), 710-714.—De- 
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scribes the postgraduate program for physicians con- 
ducted for 4 yr. by the Psychiatric Department of 
Georgetown University School of Medicine. 48 nonpsy- 
chiatrists participated in seminars designed to improve 
ability to treat emotionally disordered patients, and were 
assisted in modifying attitudes and increasing skills and 
knowledge of emotional disturbances. Those who par- 
ticipated for 3 or more yr. demonstrated improved 
methods and broader scope and style of treatment. 
Discussion is included of program development, re- 
cruitment, and faculty participation—Journal abstract. 

11658. Russell, Gerald. (U. London, England) The 
recruitment of psychiatrists. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 333-339.—Examines 
the amount and kind of psychiatric training in Britain 
where there is a general and cumulative shortage of 
doctors, particularly in general practice. Child psychiatry 
and subnormality offer the most unfilled consulting 
posts at present, and there is some indication that an 
excess of young doctors are training in adult psychiatry. 
It is indicated that the large number of untreated mental 
problems encountered in general practice suggests that 
the number of training posts in psychiatry should now be 
expanded.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11659. Shakow, David. (National Inst. of Mental 

Health, Health Services & Mental Health Administra- 
tion, Bethesda, Md.) The contribution of ps: 
In the teaching of psychiatry to medical students. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
154(3), 173-179.—Offers 4 goals which medical educa- 
tion seeks to give the medical student: competence in 
organic medicine, humanism, professionalism, and spe- 
cialized training, The role of psychology in giving the 
student specialized knowledge, as well as in humanizing 
the student, is stressed. Early experience with patients, 
instructors who can serve as models, and the integration 
of psychological training with all aspects of the student's 
immediate ongoing medical training are suggested in 
order to maximize the value of psychological training. 
—R. Denis. 

11660. Siggers, Kathleen W. (Rutgers State U.) 
Relationships between occupational self concept, 
occupational role concept, and occupational role 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6627-6628. 

11661. Sokol, Robert J. & Reiser, Martin, (Los 
Angeles County Dept. of Mental Health, Calif.) Train- 
ing police sergeants in early warning signs of 
emotional upset. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 
303-307.—Reports results of a pilot training program of 
4 3-hr segments designed to minimize the incidence of 
major emotional crisis in individuals and groups. Over 
80% of police sergeants completing the course rated the 
results as good to excellent; over 68% reported attitude 
changes. Despite some problems which are discussed, the 
project is concluded to have long-range value. 

. ,11662. Weiner, Herbert. (Montefiore Hosp. & Med- 
ical Center, New York, N.Y.) Experiences in the 
development of a. preclinical curriculum in the 
sciences related to behavior. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1972(Mar), Vol. 154(3), 165-172.— Dis- 
cusses the importance of a general knowledge about 
Psychology and related behavioral sciences in the 
training of the physician. The observation, classification, 
and integration of behavioral data in clinical activities 
form the core ‚ОЁ a training course which is discussed. 
Small group discussion, instructors who could serve as 
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models, and the initiation of independent student 
activity increase the value of such a training course.—R. 
Denis. 

11663. Woods, Thomas L. (U. Chicago) A profes- 
slonal's nonprofessional experience: Suggestions 
for supervisors. Menta! Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 
298-302.—Provides a retrospective analysis of VISTA 
project experiences from the viewpoint of interrelations 
with a supervisor. Suggestions are presented for im- 
proving the working relationship between supervisors 
and nonprofessionals. 
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11664. Doehrman, Margery J. (U. Michigan) Parallel 
processes in supervision and psychotherapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
B), 6642. E 

11665. Gapik, Lechostaw & Tomaszkiewicz, Jan. 
Ludyczne formy zachowania | ich rola w psycho- 
terapii zaburzeń seksualnych. [Ludistic forms of 
behavior and their role in the psychotherapy of sexual 
disturbances.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1971, No. 22, 
171-178.—Notes that certain types of sexual difficulties 
are caused by the formation of an inhibited and 
fear-ridden attitude to sexual intercourse. Fear neu- 
tralizes sexual emotion, resulting in men in the clinical 
picture of relative impotence (impotentia elati 
form of psychotherapeutic treatment is described whic 
attempts to change the attitude towards sexual inter- 
action from fear to "play," as used by J. Hn 
Psychotherapy of this ludistic type was carried out on 
individuals. After 4 wk. 3 patients were completely рше 
and 12 had achieved satisfactory improvement. Atene 
wk., the number of patients completely cured геш 
to 8, and the remaining 7 showed further improvement 
Results indicate the effectiveness of the treatment. 
(Russian summa: English summary. 

11666. Koff, Tom тае Washington U.) ДЫ: 
dependence and psychotherapy expectancies: P ot 
senting symptoms, defensive style, and lene o 
stay in psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts £n 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7312-7313. . 

11667. Lo, Samuel N. (Fuller Theological sem 
Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, sae 
Effects of self-reinforcement and goal-setting Ое 5 
affect and personal orientation of housew von 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), ž 
32(12-B), 7315-7316. d 

en. Ibor, J. J. (Inst. of Neuropsychially, 
Madrid, Spain) Masked depressions. British Jenne 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 245-25 e 
cusses forms of depression other than manifest T be 
sion without typical symptoms but which aa ane 
recognized through symptomatological equiv isit à 
Since only a small fraction of дереу avi es 
psychiatrist, it is important to be aware of the T m 
forms. Most frequent classes are (a) pains PH P (с) 
thesias, (b) agoraphobic or thymapathic ver! = d 
psychosomatic disturbances, and (d) UE. uld be 
hysteria. In each case the therapeutic plan s one Кеў 
individualized, with anxiety and sadness Беш Te 
symptoms for differentiation between MAO en 
sedatives, or tranquilizers and electroconvulsive p 
and tricyclic antidepressives. (60 ref.)—R. F prais- 

11669. Mosby, Doris P. (Georgia State U.) EH viant 
ing psychotherapeutic change in volce- c5 ive 
children with the Rorschach index of reP! 
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style. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 
701-702.—Assessed quantitative changes in repression 
(and thus the availability and facilitative conversion of 
internal responses into language) in 4 6-9 yr. old 
emotionally disturbed boys with diagnosed voice pa- 
thology. In psychotherapy, differential goals contingent 
on the direction of repression were established. Suppor- 
tive play therapy facilitated normal voice quality and 
adequate personality integration. Qualitative measures 
rather than the Rorschach index of repressive style were 
more sensitive to improvement.—Journal abstract. 
11670. Perrez, Meinrad. (U. Salzburg, Inst. of 
Psychology, Austria) Zur wissenschaftlichen Theor- 
lenbildung und zum Bewáhrungsproblem in der 
Psychoanalyse. [On scientific theory conception and 
on the probation problem in psychoanalysis.] Zeitschrift 
fir Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1971, Vol. 
19(3), 221-242.— Presents an indicative classifying sketch 
of the problem of the scientific psychoanalytic presup- 
position of hypothesis and ascertainment, divided into 4 
sections: (a) collection of information; (b) description of 
the information (data) collected; (c) establishment of 
hypotheses/explanations; and (d) ascertainment. It is to 
be demonstrated that the scientific future of a psycho- 
analytic theory pertinently depends on whether it 
succeeds in 2 ways: (a) to formulate the theory so that it 
can be criticized; and (b) to find scientific methods for 
assembling information, so that, through the fulfillment 
of both conditions, theory may be integrated with 
Practice. Orderly assembling of the criteria of verifi- 
D is the essential scope of the article, which refers to 
avid Rapaport according to whom codified knowledge 
passes for science, but discoveries are stimulated through 
Speculation and inspiration. The building of theories 
Be, even be described as not much more than fantasy. 
eyond setting up the criteria of proof, the academically 
approved method is an obstacle.—LLBA. 
a heed Reisman, John M. (Memphis State U., Psy- 
M logy Clinic) The definition of psychotherapy. 
dl Hygiene, 197101), Vol. 55(3), 413-417.—De- 
ribes psychotherapy as being the communication of 
pasate understanding, respect, and a desire to be 
i. The more standard definitions are discussed and 
Aug às failing to meet the standards of recogniz- 
lily, precision, and independence from goals. 
Hos 1672. Sturm, Israel E. (Veterans Administration 
Ana Clinical Research Psychology, Northport, N.Y.) 
п el for the delineation of the psychotherapeutic 
1973 КОП. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
ae ^ ay), Vol. 154(5), 332-343.— Presents a composite 
уй for what takes place in psychotherapy using а 
tae of divergent views. Diagnosis is described in 
Em of empathy, personality description, and psycho- 
e ABE. Treatment is seen as consisting of expression, 
op and information, instruction, and practice. 
es of therapy are described as providing for general 
ingful wae general relaxation, participating in mean- 
Eu Social rhythms, and freedom from aversiveness. 
ШШ abstract. 
(Coto? Tasto, Donald L. & Suinn, Richard M. 
on n o State U.) Fear Survey Schedule changes 
effect, al and factor scores due to nontreatment 
2 peed Behavior Therapy, 1972(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 275- 
(Е55) tudied changes in the Fear Survey Schedule 
total and factor scaled scores over a 10-wk period 
treate 9218 апа 46 female undergraduates. Ss were not 
during the testing interval. Results indicate that 
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significant decreases occur, which must be taken into 
account when a therapist or researcher is using changes 
on the FSS as an indication of therapeutic effectiveness. 
Correlations between pre- and postscores indicate that 
the factor and total scaled scores are relatively stable 
over time.—Journal abstract. 
_ 11674. Venema, Joseph R. (Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
The effects of expectancy training, commitment, 
and therapeutic conditions upon attrition from 
it psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6664-6665, 
11675. Vertes, Robert. The should: A critical 
analysis. Rational Living, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(2), 22- 
25.—Because the word should is prominent in rational- 
emotive therapy and theory, the implications of this 
word in human affairs are examined. The proper use of 
should (should of probability) is defined, along with 4 
elements that extend its meaning beyond its proper use 
(should of obligation). 2 situations are described in 
which the irrational applications are identified. The 4 
elements are “(1) treating the event as an absolute instead 
of a probability, (2) basing other activities on the fact 
that the expected event will actually take place, (3) 
feeling that someone is responsible for the expectancy 
not materializing, and (4) feeling that things can be easily 
and readily changed to meet expectancies." It is 
contended "that the use of this form is certainly much 
more widespread than the number of examples . . . [that 
can be listed], and not only is the should of obligation 
used extensively, it is used quite unconsciously, i.e., 
people are unaware of its demanding and illogical 
implications." A quick 4-item test is included which is 
designed to help the individual separate the should of 
probability from the should of obligation. It is concluded 
that “should is a word that can be used to indicate a 
probability, a likelihood, that something will take place 
in the future. It is future based. When future becomes 
present, however, the use of the should is no longer 
applicable.”—J. L. Smith. А 
11676. Vinafová, Е. & Vinař, О. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) The effects of antidepressant 
therapy: A follow-up study. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 162-163.—Conducted a follow-up 
of 173 patients. Those previously treated with imipra- 
mine were in better mental condition than those 
originally treated with ECT, and seemed in better mood 
to answer a follow-up questionnaire. 


Therapeutic Process 


11677. Beutler, Larry E. Johnson, Dale T., Neville, 
Charles W., & Workman, Samuel N. (Duke U., Highland 
Hosp., Asheville, N.C.) «Accurate empathy” and the 


-B dichotomy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psy- 
p if О), 372-315.—Compared 


ойс patients and A-type 
therapists with schizophrenic patients, with the opposite 

iri 2 criterion measures of 
of "accurate empathy." 8 


therapists were given the A-B 
with a total of 31 patien! 
improvement nor length o! ] 
icantly related to either high- vs. low-empathy ratings or 


to type of therapist-patient 1 D 
however, B-type therapists with neurotic patients and 
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A-type therapists with schizophrenic patients displayed 
more empathy than with the reverse pairings. Results 
indicate a relationship between the findings of 2 
independent lines of research on therapy outcome, 1 
basing outcome predictions on client-centered theoret- 
ical constructs, the other on the empirical value of the 
A-B scale. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11678. Bowden, Charles L., Endicott, Jean, & Spitzer, 
Robert L. (U. Texas, Medical School) A-B therapist 
variable and psychotherapeutic outcome. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Apr), Vol. 154(4), 
276-290.—Reviews the literature and presents a study of 
the A-B variable and therapist effectiveness. Theoretical- 
ly, A therapists are those most successful in helping 
schizophrenics, whereas B therapists are less effective 
with these patients. Weaknesses in the measures of both 
the A-B variable and patient outcome in the literature as 
well as conflicting findings cast doubt on the value of the 
A-B variable. 3 measures of the A-B variable were 
correlated with outcomes for 28 therapists working with 
55 patients over a 3-mo period. No significant corre- 
lations were found. It is concluded that these data 
support the argument that the A-B variable may not 
measure therapist effectiveness with schizophrenics. 
Commentaries follow by B. Betz and J. C. Whitehorn, to 
which the authors respond. (23 ref.}—R. Denis. 

11679. Cochrane, Carolyn T. (De Paul U.) Effects of 

diagnostic information on empathic understanding 
by the therapist in a psychotherapy analogue. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3), 359-365.—Presented psychoanalytic, phe- 
nomenological, or no diagnostic information about 3 
clients to each of 18 graduate students training to be 
psychotherapists. Ss' responses to a therapy tape of the 
client then were scored for empathic communication. Ss 
also completed a Q sort on how they thought the client 
perceived himself at the time of the interview. An index 
of accuracy of empathic inference was computed 
between the Ss' Q sorts of the clients and the clients' own 
self-sorts. No significant effects of the diagnostic 
information on empathy were found. Certain clients 
consistently elicited a greater degree of empathy from Ss. 
Degree of empathic communication was found to be a 
relatively stable therapist characteristic. (28 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 
. 11680. Condiff, David W. (Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
The role of empathy as a reinforcing agent in 
psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7304—7305. 

11681. Dietzel, Cleason S. (Michigan State U.) 
Client-therapist complementarity and therapeutic 
outcome. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7305—7306. 

11682. Dublin, James E. (St. Albans Psychiatric 
Hosp. Radford, Va.) A further motive for psycho- 
therapists: Communicative intimacy. Psychiatry, 
Washington, D.C., 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(4), 401-409. 
—Analyzes the reasons for a person to take up therapy 
as a profession. The existential reasons behind entering 
into a personal relationship with patients is considered. 
Neurotics are seen to use language for which they are not 
responsible. The therapist's task is to make the patient 
Tesponsible for his words. A case history is presented. 
Communicative intimacy thus includes self-disclosure by 
the therapist as well as by the patient. This may both 
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cure the patient as well as provide the therapist with a 
further motive for psychotherapy. (18 ref)—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

11683. Ellis, Albert & Casriel, Daniel. (Inst. of 
Rational Living, New York, N.Y.) Debate: Albert Ellis 
vs. Daniel Casriel on anger. Rational Living, 1971 
(Win), Vol. 6(2), 2-21.—In this transcribed version of a 
debate, A. Ellis delineates the good and bad points of 
anger. The advantages of anger are that anger lets the 
person: (a) get out internalized feelings, (b) manifest 
healthful assertion, (c) cover up or release feelings of 
depression, (d) learn something of himself and others, (e) 
be put in touch with some of his important and real 
feelings, and (f) be involved in a deconditioning or 
desensitizing process. Disadvantages are (a) demanding- 
ness, (b) vindictiveness, (c) manifestation and rein- 
forcement of low frustration tolerance, (d) abetting 
severe depressive states, (e) recrimination and penali- 
zation, (f) indulging resentment, and (g) sidetracking and 
disruption. D. Casriel describes his experiences їп 
therapeutic communities for drug addicts and the 4 levels 
of anger he has found in his work: cerebral, riddance, 
rage, and identity. The Ist 3 are considered signs of 
immaturity; identity anger, however, is thought to be 
more beneficial because the person “is not demanding 
that the world change; he is demanding that he change. 
Also discussed are character disordered individuals 
which drug addicts are thought to be. Ellis's rational- 
emotive therapy and Casriel's adaptational psycho- 
dynamic theory are discussed. Rebuttal to arguments 
from both debaters are presented. Ellis's rebuttal 
includes identity and how it perpetuates the “babyness 
attitudes of the client by helping him to keep his 
self-created identity problems. Casriel counters that his 
method gradually matures “the person so that he са 
evaluate the reality and act accordingly.”—J. L. Sun . 

11684. Gizynski, Martha R. (U. Michigan) Vicis- 
situdes of the therapeutic alliance. Disco 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6 AR 

11685. Glick, Jacob D. (Pennsylvania State (p) i 
Investigation of the subjective experiencing О дү 
interview situation. АИ ыр раси International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 664 У 

eee Love. ch € (Michigan State U.) Research In 
psychotherapy: The initial interview as а microco: T 
of the total therapy sequence. Dissertation ze 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7316-731 im 

11687. Nowicki, Stephen; Bonner, Jack, & Fes p 
Benjamin. (Emory U.) Effects of locus of contro 0 
differential analogue interview procedures on bam 
perceived therapeutic relationship. Journal ү 360) 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. E ol 
434-438.—After administration of Rotter s lotus 
Control Scale, 32 male college students were CX ate 
either a modified desensitization or a semistruc ae 
interview technique. The 2 male E-therapists particip 
in both conditions. Afterward each S complete afi 
Leary Interpersonal Check List, indicating DE ists 
tions of his E-therapist. Results show that E-t SA 
are perceived differently depending on the Ta isis 
used, and that perceptual differences are relate itive 
of control. Findings are interpreted within a er 
theoretical framework. (41 ref.)—Journal QT Бей 

11688. Ohlson, Ronald W. (Fuller Theologica Calif.) 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasaden n o: 
The effects of video-tape modeling of se! 
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sure upon client revealingness and ality 
change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7320. 

11689. Portela, Jarbas M. (Federal U. Minas Gerais, 
Bello Horizonte, Brazil) Social aspects of transfer- 
ence and countertransference in the patient-psy- 
chiatrist relationship in an и country: 
Brazil. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1971 
(Sum), Vol. 17(3), 177-188.—Describes relationships 
between psychiatrist and client as they occur in 3 settings 
typical in Brazil: private practice, public hospitals, and in 
the clinics of the National Institute of Social Welfare. 
Psychiatric relationships differ across these settings, 
apparently dependent on differences in social status 
between client populations. It is noted that status 
determines a “social distance” between the psychiatrist 
and the client—W. Street, 

11690. Rosen, Aaron. (Washington U., School of 
Social Work) The treatment relationship: A concep- 
tualization. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
Eun) Vol. 38(3), 329-337.—Uses J. Thibaut and H. 
Kelley's analysis of interaction in dyads as a general 
[дозок in analysis of the conditions for premature 
iscontinuance in treatment. 2 specific variables are 
conceptualized and related to clinician's ability to 
maintain patients" satisfaction level in treatment and 
enhance their continuance; (a) stimulus-response con- 
кк, the extent to which clinician’s responses provide 
eedback. to patients that messages contained in their 
communication were received; and (b) content rele- 
vance, the extent that the content of the clinician's 
dE ae is perceived by patients as relevant to their 
es inition of the content to be dealt with in treatment. 
upporting empirical evidence is reviewed and impli- 
cations of the proposed conceptualization are outlined, 
Particularly in regard to clinician’s capacity to enhance 
Patients’ continuance. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

y 11691. Sager, Clifford J., Brayboy, Thomas L., 
N Aenberg, Barbara R. (Gouverneur Hosp., New York, 
Я, .) Black patient—white therapist. American Jour- 
493 of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 415- 
th —Discusses the role of the white middle-class 
erapist, the special needs of black ghetto patients, and 
Psychotherapeutic techniques in treatment of black 
pions by white therapists. 
Te 1692. Tudor, Thomas G. & Holmes, David S. (U. 
TOS Use of analogies and opposites in helping 
Co rviewees verbalize their self-concepts. Journal of 
а & Clinical Psychology, 19720101), Vol. 38(3), 
Эл 8.—Asked a total of 60 undergraduates to give 
Pin descriptions of their self-concepts. 2 groups of 
ance Ss were then asked to introspect about 
op mselves for 3 min. in terms of either analogies or 
BR while controls used a more traditional ap- 
anes of introspection. Then all Ss gave a 2nd 2-min 
of роп of their self-concept. Analysis of the ratings 
N 2 self-concept descriptions given by each S 
A that there was a significant Groups X Trials 
bas In their 2nd presentation of their self- 
DAE Ss in both experimental groups revealed 
ane. more about themselves than controls. 
facili S suggest that these techniques may be of value in 
itating interview responses.—Journal abstract. 


Group Therapy 
11693. Bovill, Diana. (St. Andrew's Hosp., Northamp- 
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ton, England) A trial of group psychotherapy for 
neurotics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
120(556), 285-292.—Compared a group of 36 initially 
hospitalized patients given individual psychotherapy, 
some electroplexy, and posthospital outpatient care with 
a similar group which joined open psychotherapeutic 
groups in hospital and continued attendance after 
leaving hospital. The latter were also taught relaxation. 
Using rehospitalization as the main criterion, favorable 
results were found with group psychotherapy. Doctors’ 
time expended with the 2 methods was equal.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

11694. Chance, Erika. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Recurrent problems in the manage- 
ment of treatment groups. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1971(Sum), Vol. 17(3), 210-216. 
—Discusses factors necessary for the success of group 
psychotherapy, which are considered to be more nu- 
merous and more complex than for individual therapy. 
Problem areas are classified into 3 categories: (a) control 
of the therapeutic environment, (b) control of group 
processes, and (c) control of the therapist’s own 
responses. Several examples of recurring specific prob- 
lems are given, with suggestions for effective resolution 
of each.—W. Street. 

11695. Crampton, Martha. (Sir George Williams U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Toward a psychosynthetic 
approach to the group. Psychosynthesis Research 
Foundation, 1972, No. 28, 18 p.—Applies to group 
therapy the principles of R. Assagioli as expressed in 
Psychosynthesis: A Manual of Principles and Techniques. 
Transmutation and integration of the physical, emo- 
tional, mental, and spiritual energies in the process of 
self-realization are the essential concerns. Prime empha- 
sis is on the self, that center of consciousness and will 
above body, emotions, and mind through which it 
expresses, experienced at personal and transpersonal 
levels. Use of a notebook during sessions makes 
objective the self’s awareness and facilitates assimilation 
of experience. The empirical attitude, resulting in new 
techniques and approaches, is concluded to be the most 
fruitful for work with self and others. (28 ref.)—B. 
McLean. 

11696. Dewolfe, Alan S., Barrell, Robert P., Conte, 
Paul, & Klein, Jack. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Psychology Research Lab, Downey, ш.) Group- 
oriented activity and the change in teamwork of 
chronic psychotic patients. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1972(May), Vol. 154(5), 363-367.—As- 
sessed the effects of group-oriented structured swimming 


‘ods on teamwork of the same groups in gymnasium 


eri 
d occupational therapy (OT) settings. The hypotheses 
were that longer structured group experience would 
enhance teamwork, and that teamwork would be more 
apparent in more similar situations. 30 chronic psychotic 
patients were divided into 3 groups which, after subject 
attrition, had the following composition: (a) 10 Ss 
receiving long-term group activity, (b) 7 Ss receiving 
short-term (3-mo) structured activity, and (с) 8 Ss 
receiving unstructured swims. Teamwork in gymnasium 
and OT was rated by 3 judges. Findings show signif- 
icantly more teamwork in the gymnasium than OT 
setting (р < -05) and in the long-term group than in the 


other 2 groups (p < .05).—R. Denis. ; 
11697. Johnson, Theodore M. (Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, 
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Calif.) Effects of family therapy on patterns of verbal 
interchange in disturbed familles. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6650— 
6651. 

11698. Mascia, Armond V. & Reiter, Sidney R. 
(Blythedale Children’s Hosp., Valhalla, N.Y.) Group 
therapy in the rehabilitation of the severe chronic 
asthmatic child. Journal of Asthma Research, 1971 
(Dec) Vol. 9(2), 81-85.—Attempted to utilize group 
therapy in a multidisciplinary approach in the rehabil- 
itation of the intractable asthmatic adolescent patient. 
The focus of the program was to bring about a reversal 
of the patient’s pattern of total dependence on his family 
and medical personnel by helping him achieve a greater 
sense of independence, adequacy, and control over 
himself. In terms of the patient’s physical management, 
this was accomplished by helping him understand and 
correctly use his medications. It involved educating the 

atient about the specific potential triggering factors of 
fis asthmatic symptoms. Good orientation and proper 
medical guidance assisted the patient in making, by 
himself, the appropriate decisions to control his wheez- 
ing. Through group therapy the asthmatic was provided 
with sufficient emotional insight and self-awareness to 
reduce his anxiety level. Special emphasis was given to 
the patient’s understanding of his attitudes and feelings 
vis-a-vis authority-dependency relationships. Through 
relief of feelings of frustration and guilt, the patient's 
self-concept was enhanced, thus promoting a more 
self-assertive attitude and decreasing the need to utilize 
dependency channels for gratification. With the reduc- 
tion of the patient’s anxiety level, a reduction in 
asthmatic symptoms was observed.—Journal summary. 

11699. Pagés, Max. Die nicht-direktive Orientie- 
rung in der Sozialpsychologie. [Nondirective orien- 
tation in social psychology.] Gruppendynamik, 1971(Jun), 
No. 2, 153-160.—Maintains that group activity tends 
towards clarification of conflicts and ambivalence of the 
group and its members and towards manifestation and 
enhancement of positive cohesion among them. It is 
asserted that at one time or another all members share 
these unconscious feelings, manifesting them verbally or 
otherwise. The group conflict is projected on the group 
leader, who experiences it. The basic anxiety of the 
members, as collective anxiety, receives new impetus 
during group life. It is concluded that a plurality of 
techniques dealing with group feelings can be applied, 
and this is permissible in the frame of reference of 
nondirective orientation. —M. J. Stanford. 

11700. Roback, Howard B. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Experimental comparison 
of outcomes in insight- and non-insight-oriented 
therapy groups. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psy hoi logy, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 411-417.—Compared 
the effectiveness of (a) group therapy Stressing inter- 
pretive procedures intended to bring about client insight, 
and (b) a form of group therapy experience encouraging 
client X client interaction without the intentional de- 
velopment of insight. A total of 24 male psychiatric 
inpatients (20 diagnosed schizophrenic) were randomly 
assigned to insight, interaction, insight-interaction, or 
control groups. Ss were given behavioral, psychometric, 
and self-rating measures (e.g., the MMPI) before and 
after treatment. Although there were no significant 
differences between experimental conditions on any of 
the outcome measures, the insight-interaction group 
showed the most consistent indications of improvement 
on the 21 measures assumed to assess “personal 
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functioning.” None of the other group comparisons were 
statistically significant. (16 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

11701. Schaul, Bernice H. (U. Connecticut) A com- 
parison of cognitive, experiential, and cognitive- 
experiential methods of pre-training and their ef- 
fects on verbal behavior in a group psychotherapy 
analogue. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6662. 

11702. Truax, Richard & Tourney, Garfield. (U. Iowa, 
Medical School) Male homosexuals in group psy- 
chotherapy: A controlled study. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 707-711.—Re- 
ports the efficacy of group psychotherapy in overcoming 
the homosexual's defense mechanisms of isolation, 
rationalization and denial. Homosexual patients re- 
mained in group treatment and continued to work on 
their conflicts rather than retreating from therapy as is 
frequent in individual psychotherapy. Group treatment 
of 30 patients compared to 20 untreated controls 
increased heterosexual orientation, decreased homosex- 
ual preoccupation, reduced neurotic symptomatology, 
improved social relations, and increased insight into the 
causes and implications of homosexuality. Changes in 
sexual behavior included increased heterosexual dates, 
decreased homosexual experiences, and increased het- 
erosexual intercourse. More improvement was seen in 
the associated neurotic symptomatology than in the 
homosexual orientation, although this latter parameter of 
functioning improved with further therapy.—Journal 
summary. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


11703. Allen, George J. (U. Connecticut) The 
behavioral treatment of test anxiety: Recent re- 
search and future trends. Behavior Therapy, 19T2 (App 
Vol. 3(2) 253-262.—Examines the methodology ol 
previously unreviewed studies dealing with the безу. 
ioral treatment of test-anxious college students. 1 
combination, the studies suggest that combinations g 
desensitization and study counseling procedures ar 
most effective in alleviating anxiety and шрот 
academic performance. The generality of ae 
findings, however, is limited by the use of Met 
motivated volunteers. Suggestions for further E 
research programs, such as developing States e d) 
tive for unmotivated students, are presented. (39 rei. 
—Journal abstract. lling 

11704. Atthowe, John M. (U. Montana) Conte die 
nocturnal enuresis in severely disabled and Б "33 py 
patients. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 302), A 
239.—Assigned 12 chronic patients, 6 of whom Мо 
lobotomized, to a special “therapeutic” program d 
signed to control nocturnal enuresis. The pas of 
superimposed on a token economy program, cons 
a 2-mo noncontingent, aversive treatment (per 
costly and effortful) phase followed by a 6-mo MORE Б 
gency management phase in which positive rein one 
were made contingent upon not wetting. A о а 
program and the noticeable recording of ini 
brought about some reduction in bedwetting: c 
aversive treatment resulted in the auc. labele 
tinence in all except those who were originally Nan 
severe enuretics. The addition of a contingenoy bod 
agement program not only maintained this impe ovsever® 
but eventually eliminated bedwetting in even d Ss re- 
enuretics. Lobotomized and severely disturbe: become 
quired up to 7 mo. of continuous treatment to 
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continent. However, all Ss remained continent through a 
42-mo follow-up period.—Journal abstract. 

11705. Berecz, John M. (Andrews U.) Reduction of 
cigarette smoking through self-administered aver- 
sion conditioning: A new treatment model with 
implications for public health. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 6(1), 57-66.—Randomly di- 
vided 111 undergraduate smokers who desired treatment 
into 5 groups. In 1 group the punishing stimulus (electric 
shock) was contingent upon actual inhaling of smoke, 
while in another group it was contingent upon imagined 
smoking. In a placebo group, shock intensity levels were 
maintained below the feeling threshold so that no pain 
was experienced. A wait group and minimal-contact 
group provided further controls. Self-administered shock 
intensity levels increased significantly (p < .001) across 
treatment sessions as a whole and within individual 
sessions. Males employed significantly (p < .05) higher 
levels of shock than females. With respect to smoking, 
findings were inconclusive for females. For moderately- 
smoking males, the imagined-smoking and actual- 
smoking treatments were both effective, but not differen- 
tially so. With heavy-smoking males, the imagined- 
smoking treatment was the only effective approach. 
Implications for public health are discussed —Journal 
abstract. 

11706. Chanowitz, Gary A. (Rutgers State U.) The 
effect of nurturance on the symbolic vicarious 
extinction of snake avoidance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7303—7304. 

11707. Cotler, Sherwin B., Applegate, Gary; King, 
Larry W., & Kristal, Stan. (Long Beach Mental Health 
Service, Calif.) Establishing a token economy pro- 
gram in a state hospital classroom: A lesson in 
training student and teacher. Behavior Therapy, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 209-222.—Established а 4 days/wk 
token economy program in a state hospital classroom of 
8 11-15 yr. old males. The program lasted 15 wk. and 
consisted of 3 treatment and 2 base-line phases. During 
each subsequent treatment phase, the delay between 
earning points and cashing the points in for backup 
reinforcers was increased. Ss were observed and rein- 
forced twice during each study period (and additionally 
reinforced after the study period during certain treat- 
ment phases). Reinforcers consisted of social approval, 
Points, toys, and candies. Extinction and time-out 
Procedures were used in conjunction with positive 
reinforcement to reduce disruptive behaviors. Results 
indicate that appropriate study behavior and quantity of 
Work output increased significantly in the reinforced 
treatment phases as compared to the base-line phases. 
However, the last treatment phase of the study was 
significantly lower in terms of quality of work output as 
compared to the other 4 phases. Problems encountered 
during the study, factors which have accounted for the 
decrease in the quality of work output, and program 
improvement are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11708. Danaher, Brian G. & Thoresen, Carl E. (U. 
Oregon) Imagery assessment by self-report and 
behavioral measures. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(May), Vol. 100), 131-138.—Examined potential 
imagery assessment procedures with the intent of 
Providing the behavior therapist with a prognostic tool to 
aid in the evaluation of the applicability and/or progress 
ОЁ an imagery intervention. The procedures included: 
recall performance on a paired-associate learning (PAL) 
task using imagery mediation, self-report and behavioral 
results from a Block Test of pattern recall, and 
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self-report data from an imagery questionnaire (QMI). 
Correlations among the various measures were computed 
with attention given to the overlap of behavioral and 
self-report measures. Behavioral measures of imagery 
behavior were found to have low correlations with each 
other while demonstrating considerable within-measure 
correspondence. In contradistinction, significant cor- 
relations were established both among the imagery 
ratings of the several experimental tasks and also on 
within-measure comparisons. Self-report and behavioral 
measures were found to be significantly correlated only 
within the Block Test. It is concluded that the proposed 
imagery assessment procedures require further evalua- 
tion for both convergent and discriminant validity before 
being integrated into a program of behavioral diagnosis. 
In addition, the expansion of the procedures to include 
the training and assessment of both somatic and visual 
sensory awareness is proposed.—A. Barclay. 

11709. Elkin, Thomas E. (Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
The systematic desensitization of racial prejudice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7307. 

11710. Fedoravicius, Algirdas S. (U. Waterloo, On- 
tario, Canada) Self-instructional and relaxation var- 
jables in the systematic desensitization treatment of 
speech anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7290-7291. 

11711. Fensterheim, Herbert. (New York Medical 
Coll., N.Y.) Help without psychoanalysis. New York, 
N.Y.: Stein & Day, 1971. 239 p. $6.95. 

11712. Flowers, John V. (U. California, Irvine) 
Behavior modification of cheating in an elementary 
school student: A brief note. Behavior Therapy, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 311-312.—Successfully terminated 
cheating behavior of at least 5-yr duration in a 6th grade 
girl by reinforcement of accurate self-evaluation. Fol- 
lowing 6 wk. of treatment all teacher and fellow student 
reports of cheating ceased. Follow-up for 14 wk. 
indicated no further cheating.—Journal abstract. 

11713. Franzini, Louis R. & Tilker, Harvey A, (San 
Diego State Coll.) On the terminological confusion 
between behavior therapy and behavior modifica- 
tion. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 279- 
282.—Advocates the need for clarification and consis- 
tent usage between the terms “behavior therapy” and 
“behavior modification.” It is suggested that the dis- 
tinction should be made primarily according to the target 
population and the presence or absence of individualiza- 
tion of the behavioral change efforts. Behavior therapy is 
to refer to the direct individually tailored treatment of a 
single individual or groups with common difficulties. 
Behavior modification is to refer to the direct efforts to 
change social institutions and the behavior of those 
composing them with little regard to the unique behav- 
ioral repertoire of individuals—Journal abstract. 

11714. Fuhrer, Richard E. (U. Montana) The effects 
of covert sensitization with relaxation induction, 
covert sensitization without relaxation induction, 
and attention-placebo on the reduction of cigarette 
smoking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6644—6645. 

11715. Gerson, Paul & Lanyon, Richard I. (Worceste: 
State Hosp., Mass.) Modification of smoking behavio 
with an aversion-desensitization procedure. Journa 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Yun), Vol. 38(3) 
399-402.— Conducted a study with 7 male and 14 femal 
volunteer college students and staff members with 
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xean cigarette consumption of more than 2 packs daily. 
s were given Lanyon’s Psychological Screening Inven- 
ory and MMPI subscales to screen for psychiatric 
ifficulty and dishonesty in self-report. Ss then received 
0 hr. of group treatment of covert sensitization followed 
ither by systematic desensitization to the discomfort 
ssociated with not smoking or by general group 
liscussion. А refundable $20 deposit eliminated attrition. 
30th treatments resulted in greater than 50% decrease in 
smoking. At a 13-wk follow-up, both groups were 
ending toward their pretreatment smoking rate, al- 
though Ss given desensitization were still smoking 
significantly less than originally. A bimodal split in the 
effectiveness of treatment for this group suggests the 
need for further study.—Journal abstract. 

11716. Hallam, R. S. & Rachman, S. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Some effects of aver- 
sion therapy on patients with sexual disorders. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 
171-180.—Administered a course of electrical aversion 
therapy to 7 patients complaining of deviant sexual 
behavior. 4 made discernible progress and 3 failed to 
respond. After treatment, significant heart rate response 
changes to sexual stimuli were detected. The successful 
cases showed a significant increase in the time required 
to imagine deviant sexual material. The results are seen 
as providing some support for the conditioning theory of 
aversion therapy.—4. Barclay. 

11717. Hekmat, Hamid. (U. Wisconsin) The role of 
Imagination in semantic desensitization. Behavior 
Therapy, 1972(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 223-231.—Randomly 
assigned 21 female and 9 male phobic undergraduates 
matched on the basis of their subjective fear of spiders 
and behavioral avoidance, to 1 of 3 groups. Ss received: 
(a) semantic desensitization by a semantic visualization 
method in which they were asked to imagine positive 
evaluative responses to the word "spider," (b) semantic 
desensitization by verbal emission whereby they ver- 
balized aloud the same positive evaluative responses to 
the word “spider,” or (c) a pseudosensitization on a 
buffer task. The semantically desensitized Ss showed a 
significant reduction in the negative value of the word 

spider,” significant decrement in their subjective fears 
of spiders, and a significant behavioral approach toward 
a spider. Verbal emission and semantic visualization 
procedures unequivocally produced positive results in 
the modification of phobic behavior. The implications of 
semantic desensitization methods for the practice of 
bene vet therapy are discussed. (27 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11718. Hodgson, R., Rachman, S., & Marks, I. М. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) The treatment of 
chronic obsessive-compulsive neurosis: Follow-up 
and further findings. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 181—189.— Treated 5 patients with 
chronic Obsessive-compulsive néurosis by 15 sessions of 
relaxation and 15 sessions of modeling-plus-flooding in 
vivo, with limited response prevention. Flooding-plus- 
modeling produced significantly more improvement in 
obsessive-compulsive phenomena than did relaxation, 
and was also slightly superior to flooding or modeling 
alone on a few measures. Improvement continued to 
6-mo follow-up in these patients and in others previously 
treated by flooding or modeling alone. Social ramiti- 
cations of the compulsions required careful management, 
including treatment at home.—A. Barclay. 

11719. Hokanson, Dean T. (U. Texas) Systematic 
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desensitization and positive cognitive rehearsal 
treatment of a social anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6649-6650. 
11720. Jackson, Barry. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Treatment of depression by self- 
reinforcement. Behavior Therapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 
298-307.— Discusses the processes of self-evaluation and 
self-reinforcement. These processes are related to mal- 
adaptive behaviors and behavior change. A procedure 
for treating low frequency behaviors is described and 
illustrated by treatment of a 22-yr-old depressed house- 
wife. S was active in all phases of the treatment from 
selecting and monitoring behaviors and reinforcers to 
administering the reinforcement contingent upon com- 
pleting self-prescribed tasks. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11721. Lanyon, Richard I., Primo, Richard V., Terrell, 
Francis, & Wener, Albert. (Northeastern U.) An aver- 
sion-desensitization treatment for alcoholism. Jour- 
nal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
38(3), 394-398.— Gave to 21 30-58 yr. old male alcoholic 
patient volunteers in a state hospital a mean of 11 hr, in 1 
of 3 treatments: (a) interpersonal aversion (in which $ 
watched his own audiovideo-recorded drinking “con- 
fessions” while being systematically derogated by 2 
therapists), followed immediately by systematic desensi- 
tization to drinking-related anxieties; (b) interpersonal 
aversion, followed by a control procedure consisting of 
friendly interaction; or (c) group discussion. Ss were 
given the Alcadd Test and MacAndrews' Alcoholism 
scale (derived from the MMPI) before, after, and 6-9 
mo. following treatment. Follow-up interview data show 
that 5 of the 7 traceable Ss given the interpersonal 
aversion-systematic desensitization treatment reported 
abstinence, compared with only 1 of 7 treated by the 
interpersonal aversion-control procedure. This signi 
cant difference was supported by changes on the Alcad 
Test but not оп the Alcoholism scale. Difficulties п 
contacting Ss for follow-up precluded complete com- 
parisons with the group-discussion Ss.—Journal КУА 
11722. Leffingwell, Roy J. (North Texas State U.) 
study of the generalization of the effects of group 
systematic desensitization of test anxiety on CO- 
existent anxiety in college students. Dissertauen 
Abra International, 1972(Sun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7313- 
11723. Lehrer, Paul M. (Rutgers State U.) Phys. 
ological effects of relaxation in a double-bllpo 
analog of desensitization. Behavior Therapy, | t 
(Apr), Vol. 3(2) 193-208.—Measured the Ciccio 
muscular relaxation on levels of tonic physiologic’. 
activity and on habituation of the skin potential respon! 
elicited by electric shock in 40 male volunteers. е 
double-blind analog of J. Wolpe’s (see PA, d 
44:18837) procedure of desensitization was employed. T 
who were given brief tape recorded instructions К 
relaxation and Ss who were given no instructions à рая 
habituated to shock more quickly than Ss who SS d 
instructed to increase or to maintain their natural I 
muscle tension. Results indicate that the ООА ino 
tension group became more tense and that ро! 15s 
relaxation and no instructions groups relaxed. iet 
relatively small differences between the О АСК Б 
the no instructions groups may be attributed to 55 The 
of anxiety and to the type of instructions E dom 
unchanged tension group showed decreased TOUS D 
tonic physiological activity, but relatively high Results 
electrodermal reactivity and subjective tension. 
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en support Wolpe's theory of reciprocal inhibition 

ut not his theory of conditioned inhibition. (35 

ref.) Journal abstract. 

11724. Long, William F. (Wayne State U.) An 
analogue comparison of systematic desensitization 
| and implosive therapy. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7316. 

11725. Loomis, Maxine E. (U. Michigan) Group- 
contingent reinforcement of chronic psychiatric 

- patlents. Disseriation Abstracts International, 1972 

(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6686. 

11726. Miller, S. B. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) The contribution of therapeutic instruc- 
llons to systematic desensitization. Behaviour Re- 
search & Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 10(2) 159-169. 
—Conducted an experiment in which different pretreat- 
ment instructions were presented to snake phobic Ss 
undergoing desensitization. Ss were either presented with 
therapeutic instructions, no explicit instructions, or 
misleading instructions. It was hypothesized that the 
peus the awareness-inducing properties of the instruc- 
ү the greater would be its facilitative effect on 
Е" ensitization. Hence, it was predicted that the reduc- 

нод in snake phobic behavior would be greatest for the 

[Шїшачоп and therapeutic instruction condition, 

m ШЫ desensitization and no-instruction condition, 

Ate still less for the desensitization and misleading- 

p код condition. АП 3 conditions led to а reduction 

si Mm e phobic behavior and, contrary to prediction, no 

mu icant differences were noted beiween Ss receiving 
кине instructions and those receiving no explicit 

Кан tions. As predicted, both these groups displayed a 

ae reduction in snake phobic behavior than the 

SER rmed Ss. The presentation of therapeutic infor- 

Кае misinformed Ss after they had completed 

nu i оа had no apparent effect on altering their 
Я p obic behavior, suggesting that “awareness” must 

нец during treatment. А high proportion of 

Hs ructed Ss became aware of the therapeutic nature 

tions шо Aware Ss їп all desensitization condi- 
havi Xperienced a greater reduction in snake phobic 

Ls than unaware Ss.—A. Barclay. 

Physlolo Musante, Gerald J. (U. Tennessee) Cognitive, 
сео раса, and motor effects of systematic 
D raaton on complex stimulus generalization. 

212.8), КОДУ International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 

Gra m Mylar, James L. (Fuller Theological Seminary, 

| Pr edictio School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 

айе ырп and comparison of outcome in system- 
ас d nsitization апа implosion. Dissertation Ab- 

Tg. International, 1972(Sun), Vol. 3X(12-B), 7319- 


hae, Ollendick, Thomas H. & Gruen, Gerald E. 
Implosiy .) Treatment of a bodily injury phobia with 
Picholo, therapy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
їшї 1972(Tun), Vol. 386), 389-393.—Employed 
having ^ therapy in the treatment of an 8-yr-old male 
M nonc ere бошу шшш; phobia of 3-yr duration. 
еер іа was expressed in the behavioral symptoms 

ol UU ess nights, hives, and asthmatic bronchitis. 
Sleepless £ 2 sessions of implosive therapy, the number of 
addition EB diminished from 5-7/wk to 2/wk. In 
топе, there was no recurrence of hives or asthmatic 
Further f during treatment nor after a 6-mo follow up. 
ollow-up data reveal a complete remission of 


the A 
Sleepless-night behavior and substantial improve- 
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ment in peer relationships and self-concept.—Journal 
abstract. 

11730. Ribes, Emilio. (Veracruzana U., Xalapa, 
Mexico) Terapias conductuales y modificación del 
comportamiento. [Behavioral therapies and behavior 
modification.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 
1972, Vol. 4(1), 7-21.—Describes the main features of 
behavior therapies and behavior modification tech- 
niques. These are contrasted with traditional psycho- 
therapies in regard to diagnosis, effectiveness, specific 
procedures, and some general problems raised by 
limitations concerned with environmental control. (67 
ref.)—English abstract. 

11731. Richardson, Frank C. (Colorado State U.) 
Short-term desensitization therapy. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6660. 

11732. Roy, Irving & Swillinger, Edwin. (U. Pacific) 
Application of learning theory principles to elimi- 
nate a cigarette-smoking habit: A case study. 
Psychiatric. Forum, 1971(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 27-31.—De- 
scribes the case of a 30-yr-old woman who had 
attempted unsuccessfully for 5 yr. to stop smoking. By 
the use of aversive conditioning the S was able to 
relinquish cigarettes after 5 10-min sessions. A descrip- 
tion of the method is presented with a brief discussion of 
the theoretical rationale—Journal summary. 

11733. Schaefer, H. H. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Twelve-month follow-up of behaviorally trained 
ex-alcoholic social drinkers. Behavior Therapy, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 32, 286-289.— Conducted biweekly follow- 
up interviews of 26 male alcoholics during а 12-mo 
period following behavioral training in social drinking or 
control procedures. A significantly larger proportion of 
the Ss trained to become social drinkers functioned 
successfully in society than the controls (р < .05). It is 
concluded that at least some aspects of alcoholism follow 
conventional learning models.—Journal abstract. 

11734. Scholander, Torkel. (Region Hosp., Linkóping, 
Sweden) Treatment of an unusual case of compul- 
sive behavior by aversive stimulation. Behavior 
Therapy, 1972(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 290-293.—Successfully 
treated a 14-yr-old male epileptic patient with an unusual 
compulsive behavior (neck gripping) by response-con- 
tingent aversive stimulation (electric shock) using а 
specially constructed apparatus. No symptom substi- 
tution was observed on follow-up and there was a 
general improvement in the patient’s adjustment and a 


reduction in the frequency of his epileptic seizures. 


—Journal abstract. 
11735. Sloan, Jerry L. (Emory U.) The role of 
muscular relaxation and muscular tension as com- 
peting responses in the systematic desensitization 
of snake phobia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6663. В 
11736. Staats, Arthur W. (U. Hawaii) Language 
behavior therapy: A derivative of social behaviorism. 
1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 165-193.—Sug- 


Behavior Therapy. A р 9 
gests that (а) a personality level is necessary in behav- 


ioral theory; (b) the individual learns enduring person- 


ality repertoires that determine his general behavior; (с) 
language is composed of several separately learned but 


intermeshed personality repertoires that are the under- 
lying constituents of personality constructs (e.g... intel- 
ligence and self-concept); (d) personality repertoires can 
be modifed by language means, according to learning 
principles; and (e) behavior therapy must begin to 
include analyses of personality repertoires and methods 
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of changing such repertoires. Some of the language 
repertoire methods by which problems can be treated 
through language behavior therapy are described. Cer- 
tain traditional psychotherapy practices are considered 
in behavioral terms. The present approach thus aims at 
unification of traditional personality and psychotherapy 
theory with learning theory, with the latter providing the 
basic principles. The general, unified theory is called 
social behaviorism. (73 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11737. Sue, David. (Washington State U.) The role of 
relaxation in systematic desensitization. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 153-158. 
—Examines the counterconditioning thesis in systematic 
desensitization. 15 snake phobic Ss were exposed to 
either desensitization plus relaxation, desensitization plus 
muscle tension or, no treatment. Both treatment groups 
improved significantly more than the control group on 
the behavioral avoidance test and on most of the 
self-rating measures. The necessity of relaxation is 
discussed.—A. Barclay. 

11738. Suinn, Richard M. (Colorado State U.) 
Removing emotional obstacles to learning and 
performance by visuo-motor behavior rehearsal. 
Behavior Therapy, 1972(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 308-310.—Devel- 
oped some innovative adaptations of desensitization, 
visuomotor behavior rehearsal, and the use of compe- 
tency to treat a male PhD candidate with a severe 
examination anxiety. Treatment was aimed at developing 
adaptive behavior, rather than simply the removal of the 
anxiety.—Journal abstract. 

11739. Whitman, Thomas L. (U. Notre Dame) 
Aversive control of smoking behaviour in a group 
context. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 
10(2), 97-104.—Compared 2 procedures designed to 
modify smoking behavior. Each involved the self- 
administration of an aversive taste substance contingent 
upon and concomitant with the smoking response. For 1 
of the treatment groups, Ss received supervision and 
БАО, through periodic group meetings while Ss in the 
other treatment group did not. 2 control groups, 1 
consisting of Ss who i for but did not receive 
treatment and another of Ss who did not seek treatment, 
were used to evaluate extratherapeutic and motivational 
factors. The smoking behavior of these groups was 
evaluated at the termination of treatment and at 1- and 
6-mo follow-ups. At the termination of the clinic the 
group-aversive, individual-aversive, and the apply con- 
trol Ss all displayed a significant reduction in their 
smoking behavior, with the group-aversive Ss showing a 
gs greater reduction than the latter 2 groups. At the 
1- and 6-mo follow-ups the 2 treatment and the apply 
control groups, which still showed a significant reduction 
in smoking, were no longer reliably different from each 
other. In contrast, Ss who did not apply for treatment 
showed no changes in their smoking behavior during the 
study. The importance of the S motivation factor in 
self-control of smoking is discussed.—4A. Barclay. 

11740. Young, С. C. & Morgan, R. T. (London 
Borough of Barnet Health Dept., England) Overlearn- 
ing in the conditioning treatment of enuresis. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 
147-151.—Suggests a procedure of “overlearning” in 
which the child is instructed to drink 2 pints of liquid in 
the last hr. before retiring, as a means of strengthening 
the resistance of the learned response to extinction. 
Overlearning therapy was given to 61 cases randomly 
allocated from a total sample of 144 patients at a special 
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investigation clinic. It was found to significantly reduce 
the relapse rate without increasing the likelihood of 
patients terminating treatment prematurely. Abandoning 
unsuccessful attempts at overlearning was not found to 
affect relapse, nor to increase the likelihood of termi- 
nation.—A. Barclay. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


11741. Culmer, Phyllis A. (U. Texas) Staff-patlent 
goal congruence and changes in three measures of 
improvement during milieu therapy. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6638- 

39. 

i 11742. Donaldson, David W. (Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, 
Calif.) Positive imagery technique and implosive 
therapy compared in the treatment of snake phobia. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, |972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7307. 

RTA, Ellis, Albert & Lehman, Patricia. (45 E. 65th 
St, New York, N.Y.) Practical applications о! ra- 
tional-emotive technique. Rational Living, 197 үш), 
Vol. 6(2), 36-38.— Discusses the practical applications 0 
rational-emotive therapy employed by various therapists 
and clients. Presented are techniques used by therapists 
to deal with the fears of a Ше hrs Ee 
develo, by clients to deal with their О ] 

ТЛ БЕЛ Stephen Н. (U. New Mexico) An 
therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6643-6644. da) 

11745, Ghadirian, A. (U. Laval, Quebec, Cana M 
Art-thérapie: Valeurs et objectifs. [Art-therapy: Hit 
values and objectives.] Vie Médicale au Canada а 2 
1972(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 268271.—Art. therapy can ser! fa 
a means of establishing communication Бе О, ja 
therapist and psychiatric patient, It allows the paa nies 
recognize his creative potential and surmount dif w tia 
in expressing emotions and thoughts. The drawing: р 
total of 5 neurotics and psychotics undergone Ma E 
art-therapy rehabilitation are presented., Апа dud an 
cates that neurotics used more appropriate Cai ts. The 
forms and were better able to express their conflic ect 
bizarre abstractions drawn by psychotics may 


4 d self 
their decreased attention span and distorted the 


(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Books ee 


ic 
: A dimension of child psychiatr ld 
Rie gi American Academy ae 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 52-65, Exam ес 
setting of the child psychiatrists playroom. 
any other play material, should facilit Wes 
expressions, conflicts, and the transfer ү 19 i 
the doctor and patient. Ways in which l oni d 
found helpful in the clinical Eu a in 
of language abilities, as “sedative рау it 
tive child. in the active mastery of anxiety, m histories 
withdrawn child as an initiating activity. sae h 
document thé examples. The value of enco r hese in 
child to author his own poors and the use d 
therapy is stressed.—H. Reiter. M v. 
11747. Grünner, O., Petránek, S., & жо) 
(Priessnitz Sanatorium, Lázné Jesenik, Czec 
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Cerebral electrotherapy with electronic noise in 
neuroses and insomnia. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 190.—Electrodermal conductivity 
diminished, indicating vagotropic regulation and re- 
duced vigility. 

11748. Hauck, Paul. A RET theory of depression. 
Rational Living, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(2), 32-35.—Suggests 
that the depression theories of Freud, Beck, and others 
are incomplete and have not been applicable to treat- 
ment; conversely, the *R-ET [rational-emotive therapy] 
theory of depression meets both criteria missing in the 
other theories. It explains all depression satisfactorily 
and it spells out in precise detail just how each depressive 
client is to be worked with. The R-ET theory of 
depression states that 3 factors are accountable for all 
forms of psychological depression: (1) self-blame, (2) 
self-pity, and (3) other-pity.... The R-ET theory of 
depression has the advantage over other theories in that 
it is specific and uncomplicated. Most clients have no 
difficulty in understanding the 3 causes of depression 
and can easily identify which 1, 2, or 3 methods they 
themselves are employing. They are asked to choose 
which of their sources of depression they would Ist like 
to work on, and the counselor then explains the set of 
irrational ideas behind that particular type of depression. 
When progress is made in this area, other sources of 
enon are removed in like manner.” (22 ref.)—J. L. 

ил. 

11749. Lehman, Patricia. Research related to RET. 
Rational Living, 1971(Win), Vol. 6(2), 38-40.—Summa- 

‚ tizes and presents brief comments on research on 
Cognitive and emotional aspects of behavior in the light 
of Tational-emotive therapy which is based on cognition 
and emotion and their relationship. 

1 11750. Lubens, Herman M. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 
EUN Self analysis: A practical method of psy- 
ч otherapy for allergic patients. Journal of Asthma 
елге, 1971(Dec), Vol. 9(2), 87-97.—Considers that 
ho Psychodynamic aspect of chronic allergic diseases 
: ould be given adequate consideration in a therapeutic 
momen. Psychodynamic tension is viewed as an actual 
m alance resulting from an excess loading of negative, 
i үш, emotional thoughts in the mind, which 
ле the sensitivity of the allergic shock organs and 
mud and enhances the intensity of the allergen- 
th ibody reactivity. It is believed that an imbalance in 

€ autonomic nervous system is 1 factor in this process. 
ae self-analysis psychotherapeutic method, a form of 
m analysis by the patient under physician's guidance 
im motivation, is intended to correct the imbalance. In 
з [шоп with other essential antiallergenic therapy, 
i otherapy aims at a concentrated effort to correct 
ee cet the causes of negative emotional imbal- 
mind The preponderance of the positive aspects of the 
Bon (e.g, peace of mind, security) are reasserted to 

S total well-being. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

effecti Oxman, Linda K. (Rutgers State U.) The 
ihe мепеѕѕ of filial therapy: A controlled study. 
А ration Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
(11-8), 6656. 1 
$192. Saul, Sidney R. (Maimonides Medical Center, 
CEPS Mental Health Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) A 
un nvolving hypnotherapy as the preferred meth- 
Sch treatment. Journal of the American Society of 
4 Cote Dentistry & Medicine, 1972, Vol. 19(2), 
hy, .—Presents factual account of a case in which 
Pnotherapy was successfully used as the preferred 
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method of treatment in a severe phobic obsessive 
compulsive.—M. V. Kline. 

11753. Travis, Keith I. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
The effects of modifying interruptions of organized 
behavioral and cognitive sequences. Dissertation 
Аата International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7326- 

11754. Volavka, Jan, et al. (New York Medical Coll., 
Div. of Biological Psychiatry, New York) EEG and 
clinical change after bilateral and unilateral electro- 
convulsive therapy. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 631-639.—Stud- 
ied effects of bilateral and unilateral electroconvulsive 
treatment (ECT) on EEG and depression ratings in 31 
48-80 yr. old depressed patients. EEG records from 2 
frontocentral derivations as well as data from the 
Hamilton Rating Scale (HRS) for depression were taken 
before and after the 4-8 wk. treatment. Number of ECT 
sessions was positively related to amount of delta activity 
in the EEG and to clinical improvement as measured by 
the HRS. Bilateral ECT resulted in left-sided EEG 
slowing, and right unilateral ECT had a right-sided 
effect. Asymmetry of the EEG response to ECT was 
related to age, and amount of post-ECT slow activity 
was related to number of ECT sessions and to pretreat- 
ment EEG. (French summary) (22 ref.)—Journal sum- 
тагу. 

Drug Therapy 


11755. . Methadone approval sparks 
controversies. Nature, 1972(Apr), Vol. 236(5346), 322— 
323.—Because of widespread availability both from 
unmonitored sources and from a growing black market, 
methadone has been given a safe-but-restricted clas- 
sification by the Food and Drug Administration. Only 
approved clinics and treatment centers will be able to 
obtain the drug, enabling underlying psychological 
factors as well as the addiction itself to receive profes- 
sional treatment.—B. McLean. 

11756. Ayd, Frank J. (912 W. Lake Ave., Baltimore, 
Md.) Comparative trial of low dose haloperidol and 
fluphenazine in office patients. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 192-195.—Compared the 
therapeutic efficacy, dose requirements, and side effects 
of haloperidol with those of fluphenazine in 2 groups of 
13 psychotic and neurotic outpatients. Judgment of the 
drugs’ efficacy was partly based on their effect on the Ss’ 
symptomatology, to which a base-line value for severity 
had been assigned to each affective, psychophysiological, 
motor, and social behavioral symptom. Results of the 
study indicate that haloperidol and fluphenazine were 
comparably effective and equipotent and elicited com- 
parable striopallidal symptoms. It is concluded that both 
can safely be used in the management of moderately- to 
severely-ill psychiatric outpatients.—B. McLean. 

11757. Bártová, D. (Psychiatric Clinic, Brno- 
Bohunice, Czechoslovakia NC 123 v léčbě poruch 
potence. [NC 123 in the treatment of the disturbances 
of sexual potency.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 13(3), 189.—NC 123 (mesoridazine) was used to 
help patients with ejaculatio precox. Its effect was the 
same as that of an administered placebo. 

11758. Boleloucky, Z. (52 Puskinova, Vyskov, Czech- 
oslovakia) A contribution to the problems of placebo 
dependence: Case report. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 190-191.—A 30-yr-old patient 
became as dependent on the placebo as on the drug (NC 
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123—mesoridazine) and reported the same side effects. 

11759. Capitanucci, Paolo. (Catholic U. of the Sacred 
Heart, Inst. of Pharmacology, Milan, Italy) Problemi di 
rilevazione quantitativa e di analisi statistica in tema 
di psicofarmacologia. [Problem of quantitative eval- 
uation and statistical analysis in regard to psycho- 
pharmacology.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia е 
Psichiatria, 197\(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 312-322.— Presents а 
psychiatric rating scale derived from Selbach in its 
definitive form for psychopharmacological applications 
to depressives.—L. L'Abate. 

11760. Cooper, Alan J., Ismail, A. A., Harding, T., & 
Love, D. N. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) The effects of 
clomiphene in impotence: A clinical and endocrine 
study. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
120(556), 327-330.—Clomiphene, a nonsteroid tri- 
ethylene derivative, was recently shown to raise the level 
of urinary steroid metabolites in some males. The 
suggested testosterone elevating effect was tested in 5 
nonorganic cases of male impotence. Only 1 case showed 
clinical improvement. This failure in the presence of 
elevated plasma testosterone levels suggests that the 
defect underlying impotence may be one of utilization at 
receptor sites, rather than one of synthesis and release of 
hormone.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11761. Dostal, T. (Psychiatric Research Inst., Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Modification of depressive episodes 
during prophylactic administration of lithium salts. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 170- 
171.—Notes 4 variables in lithium treatment: personality 
of the patient, environment, psychopathological pattern, 
and responsiveness to the lithium administration. 

11762. Downing, Robert W. & Rickels, Karl. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Predictors of amitriptyline response in 
outpatient depressives. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1972(Apr), Vol. 154(4), 248-263.—Assessed the 
effects of and identifying predictors of response to 
amitriptyline treatments for depression. 120 amitri- 
ptyline-treated and 138 placebo-treated nonpsychotic 
depressed outpatients served as Ss. Drugs were admin- 
istered over a 4-wk period using double-blind control 
conditions. Patient ratings of change and physician 
ratings formed the dependent variables. The amitri- 
ptyline effect was significant (p < .01). Drug-placebo 
differences increased Nim the severity of illness and for 
upper socioeconomic class patients. (35 ref.)—R. Denis. 

11763. Fann, William E., Davis, Toke M, IAE nia 
David S. (Duke University Hosp.) The prevalence of 
tardive dyskinesias in mental hospital patients. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 
182-186.—Conducted an epidemiological survey of 204 
mental patients in 2 hospitals, who were chronically 
treated with neuroleptic drugs, to investigate the prev- 
alence of marked extrapyramidal symptoms, a some- 
times irreversible side effect of extended dosage with 
phenothiazines. 35% of the Ss evidenced dyskinetic 
symptoms, which were further analyzed according to Ss” 
sex, age, degree of chronicity, and current drug dosage. 
Findings confirm the high prevalence of this syndrome 
and uet the XE of indiscriminate long- 
term high-dose antipsychotic drug treatment. 3 

= Mela. р: g nt. (37 ref.) 

64. Fischer, Kenneth C. & Wilson, William P. 
(Duke U., Medical Center) Methylphenidate and the 
hyperkinetic state. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971 (Oct), Vol. 32(10), 695-698.—Reviews the literature 
and experimental work on the psychoanaleptic agent, 
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methylphenidate (a-phenyl- a-pyperidyl -2-acetic acid 
methyl ester hydrochloride). Originally created as a 
substitute for amphetamine, it has demonstrated no 
diminution of the latter’s harmful side effects. However, 
recent use of small doses to reduce hyperactivity have 
been guardedly successful, and it is suggested that 
continued study of the mechanism by which methyl- 
phenidate’s psychomotor stimulant effects its contra- 
dictory calming response may help to negate its serious 
side effects. (21 ref.)—8B. McLean. 

11765. Fraiberg, Paul L. (Allen Dee Nursing Centers, 
Detroit, Mich.) Control of behavioral symptoms in 
patients with long-term illness. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 178-182.—Administered 
thioridazine (mean dosage, 137 mg. daily) to 63 behav- 
iorally disturbed geriatric patients at a convalescent 
center. Ss had chronic or terminal illnesses, as evidenced 
by a mortality rate of approximately 27% during the 
study. Changes in psychogeriatric and behavioral man- 
ifestations were rated separately by physician and 
nursing staff over a 2-mo treatment period. 34 Ss (58%) 
showed substantial improvement, being noticeably less 
violent or aggressive, tense, and apprehensive, and 
showing more cooperation, better impulse control, and 
improved sleeping habits. Side effects noted in 8 Ss were 
drowsiness, somnolence, or lethargy—Journal summary. 

11766. George, Frederick S. (U. Texas) The effec- 
tiveness of systematic desensitization in the treat- 
ment of test anxiety in relation to level of scholastic 
aptitude and study skills. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6645-6646. : 

11767. Guensberger, E. (Psychiatric Clinic, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Relationship between the therapeu- 
tic effect and side-effects in the treatment with 
antidepressive drugs. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(Aug, Vol. 13(3), 180.—In the 16 therapeutically 
influenced cases, the side effects preceded the thera- 
peutic effect or coincided with it; however, the rela- 
tionship was not clear-cut. 

11768. Henry, B. W., Overall, John E., & Markette, 
James R. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) 
Comparison of major drug therapies for alleviat EU 
of anxiety and depression. Diseases of the Ne 
System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 655-667.—2 кошор 
outpatients were treated according to the 2 T 
classifications of drug therapy: antidepressants (0 
cyclics and MAO inhibitors), n = 193, and antianxiety 
drugs (benzodioxipines), n = 47. Ss were classified a 
age, race, sex, marital status, course of illness, educat! k 
and alcohol behavior. Complex analyses reveale ae 
significant difference between the 2 types of 21 
treatment, although age, race, marital stats uly 
particularly length of time under treatment were к, 
significant. The antidepressant regimen is conclu КАП 
be superior for reduction of simple anxiety 9 
extended course of therapy. (22 ref.)—B. М P0 

11769. Hollister, Leo E. (Veteran's Adm + 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Cal.) Drug therapy: Men eas 
ders—antipsychotic and antimanic drugs. 986018), 
land Journal of Medicine, 1972(May), Vol. говс 
984-987.—Presents a general methodological oa a 
to drug therapy in mental disorders p terms 
detailed description of individual drugs. ace AD 
antipsychotics, antimanics, and pharmacokinet™ 
defined, and types of disturbances amenable о tions 
treatment, types of drugs for each case, and sugg! i 


г f sis 18 
for choice of therapy are outlined. Particular empha 
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placed on side effects, toxicity, interactions, and com-  Marossyová, E. (Psychiatric Clinic, Košice, Czechoslo- 
binations of numerous drugs including lithium carbon- — vakia) Výsledky liečby Pimozidom. [The results of 
ate—B. McLean. treatment with pimozide.) Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
11770. Hrbek, Jan & Navratil, J. (Palacký U., Inst. of 1971(Ачр), Vol. 13(3), 178.—Pimozed (R 6238) improved 
Higher Nervous Activity, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) social and motoric activity and speech production, 
Pharmacotherapy in the premenstrual tension. Ac- modified depression and psychic tension, and decreased 
[йаз Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 189- paranoid hallucinations and delusions in 10 patients 
190.— Observed a close relationship between thepremen- participating in this experiment. 
strual syndrome and neuroses and manic depressive 11776. Náhunek, K. Švestka, J., & Rodavá, A. 
psychoses as a result of premenstrual syndrome phar- (Psychiatric Clinic, Brno-Bohunice, Czechoslovakia) On 
macotherapy. Improvement of premenstrual difficulties {һе antidepressive properties of lithium and its 
coincided with an improvement in the basic illness. place in the group of antidepressive drugs. Activitas 
11771. Jovanovié, U. J. & Sattes, Н. (U. Würzburg, Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug) Vol. 13(3), 169- 
Neuroclinic & Polyclinic, W. Germany) Objektiv- — 170.—Notes that lithium seems to occupy a middle 
lerende Untersuchung einer Schlafmittelwirkung. position among the antidepressive drugs. It did. not 
[Objectivating study on a hypnotic effect.] Arzneimittel- achieve the therapeutic efficacy of protriptyline, desipra- 
Forschung, 1912(Mar), Vol. 22(3), 558-563.—Tested the mine, and nortriptyline in inhibited depressions; how- 
hypnotic and sedative effects of a 1:10 combination of ever, it was more satisfactory in anxious, agitated, and 
promazine and methaqualone in 100 female psychiatric atypical forms of depression. à 
inpatients. Ss’ sleep was observed by a nurse at l-hr 11777. Paykel, E. S. s Hosp., London, 
intervals and was monitored by polygraph throughout England) Depressive typologies and response to 
the night. Tabled results indicate the relation between amitriptyline. British Journal of Psyc 
the effects of test drugs and previous and simultaneous Vol. 120(555), 147-156.—A classification of 85 depressed 
medication, age distribution, Ss’ diseases, and season of women that was based on multivariate cluster analysis 
the year. With respect to these criteria, therapeutic predicted outcome significantly while a psychotic- 
effects of the promazine-methaqualone combination neurotic dichotomy based on clinical diagnosis did not. 
were very good in 32% and good in 48% of Ss. When the Apparently failure to isolate the anxious depressives 
test drugs were combined with the usual daytime from the heterogeneity of neurotic depressives accounted 
antidepressive medication, excellent results were ob- for the failure. A 3-part classification previously de- 
served in cases of endogenous depression. (English scribed by J. E. Overall and L. E. Hollister could not be 


summar tested due to a shortage of retarded depressives in the 
y)—B. McLean. t appears that neurotic 


11772. Katz, Ronald L. (622 W. 168 St., New York, sample. As previously reported, i years | n 
p Drug rudes and tranquilizers. New depressives ps obs response to ШУШЫ [нр 
N; icii sychotics. is may 

gland Journal of Medicine, 1972(Apr), Vol. 286(14), sants than do psy оа Ai 


0.—Discusses the therapeutic use of sedatives an articularly poor response 

tra dde peutic usi dati а pi 

uilizers and their a e roblems in the neurotic depressives. (28 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 
ssociated p! ( ) 


treatment of anxiety. The phenothiazines, rauwolfia 
compounds, БЫШЫ е Р probamate апа related Psychiatric adverse reactions to methysergide- 
compounds, and the benzodiazepines are discussed. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, Дан, al 
Spends amd the Mente Магеоз and each oer 1944) 29 20i ng to methysergide and notes that 
are mentioned. dence are briefly se reactions ; 
treated, Sd Drug abuse ала drugs be selected and psychiatric side effects have not received кы 
става uniquely for each combination of patient, attention in the professional А рее ane 
Problem, and был М 2 д - 
11773. rll Q. ian. atte Cone Opava, Czech- scribed by a patient following ingestion of a single tablet 
slovakia) Srovnáni | inu, perfenazinu a 
c cpcoxc c ica omni, ile, зет 
ive study of prochlorperazine. perphenazine an iscernible phases: initial, с; middle, neurotic: 
ctoclotepin i i i 2 tivitas Nervosa and terminal, psychotic. The hallucinogenic potential o 
Superior, 197 in, теце ондор Т effect of methysergide appears to fall into a pattern of historical 
M AE) Vo IA Tom rane cd sete mde о Ца sur equ т 
isturbances of ned motility. prescribing methysergide to S er - 
the other hand muscle о AE doses, even graine headaches is recommended.—Journal e 
in combination with other phenothiazines; 11779. Poláčková, J., Bílý, J., & Hanuš, Н. (Charles 
. 11774, Kusumi. Yoshitaro, (U North Carolina, Med- U., Psychiatric Clinic, Hradec Králové, Czechoslovakia) 
ical School, Chapel Hill) A cutaneous side Dffectot Výsledky lithiové léčby maniomelancholie ve 
shum: Report of two cases. Diseases of the Nervous srovnání 5 kontrolni skupino [ош Дейш 
eig М — rts the the manic depressive psychosis: Comp: 
А знат f control group.] Activitas ‘Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), 


level ^» ) = з Г 
opment of sees redi сапы Т A zo n Vol. 13(3), 171.—Reports that lithium therapy influences 
manic phases more than depressive phases, but both 


S of the manic phase of bipolar апоу 

ег іп 2 і і all acneiform к aud Ai" 

Papes ad 2 adult, inpatiens aded whetber lithium phases are заа коту influenced to justify 
as discontinued m lithium levels administration of the therapy. 

Temained I e Дом TE. ak appeared to be 11780. Project Optum Team. Multihospital eem 

related to the abrupt rise of lithium concentration, but trolled comparison of the therapeutic effects of four 
e basic mechanism is uncertain.—Journal summary. antidepressants. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), 
11775. Medvecký, J., Čapoun, V., Safko, S, & Vol. 13(3), 166-167.—Of the 4 antidepressants under 
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investigation (imipramine, amitriptyline, propazepine, 
and prothiadene) prothiadene seemed to be most 
suitable for the treatment of psychotic depression. 

11781. Protiva, M., Jílek, J. O., & MetySova, J. 
(Research Inst. for Pharmacy & Biochemistry, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) N-substituted analogues of neuro- 
leptics of the octoclothepin series: Relations be- 
tween structure and activity. Activitas Nervosa Supe- 
rior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 184-185.—The comparison 
resulted in a substance, oxyprothepin, which showed a 
shifted spectrum of activity towards an enhancement of 
cataleptic activity and reduction of tranquilizing activity. 

11782. Sato, Susumu; Daly, Richard, & Peters, Henry. 
(U. Wisconsin Hosp., Madison) Reserpine therapy of 
phenothiazine induced dyskinesia. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 680-685.—5 
elderly patients who had received phenothiazines (pro- 
mazine, chlorpromazine, thioridazine hydrochloride, 
trifluoperazine, and perphenazine) for a year or more 
developed severe, bizarre, generalized dyskinesias which 
persisted after cessation of phenothiazine treatment. Ss 
were treated with relatively high doses of reserpine and 
all showed remarkable diminution of their abnormal 
movements. Results thus indicate that reserpine is a 
useful agent in the management of this type of 
dyskinesia. (38 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11783. Štika, L. & Vinař, О. (83 Pod Marjánkou, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) An attempt to detect drug 
abuse. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 
229-230.— Presents a survey of drugs administered for 
medical purposes in 10 districts in Prague in 1969 and a 
statistical analysis of the sample. 

11784. Štika, L. & Vinař, O. (Dept. of Neurology and 
Institute of Psychiatry, 83 Pod Marjankou, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Neuro- and psychotropic drugs in 
prescriptions of physicians in the district Prague 6. 
Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 232- 
233.—15.1% of the prescribed drugs (July, August, and 
September, 1969) were neuro- or psychotropic drugs. An 
analysis of the data according to diagnoses and types of 
medication is included. 

11785. Sulzbacher, Stephen I. (U. Washington) Drug 
«йа "i oe and seep їп children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 5 - 
AW 6255 S6 (May), Vol. 32(11 

6. Svestka, J., Náhunek, K., Hádlík, J., & Rodov: 

А. (Psychiatric Clinic, Brno, Czechoslovakia) Clinical 
experience with fluspirilene in psychoses. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 173- 
174.—Fluspirilene showed satisfactory antipsychotic 
properties in acute as well as in chronic psychoses. Its 
prolonged action facilitates treatment of less cooperative 
patients. 

11787. Svestka, J., Nahunek, K., & Rodová, A. 
(Psychiatrie Clinic, Brno-Bohunice, Czechoslovakia) 
Clinical experience with prophylactic lithium ther- 
apy of manic depressive psychoses. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 167-169.—59 patients 
were treated daily with lithium for a mean of 645.5 days. 
Lithium had more effect on the depressive than the 
manic phase of the illness. 

11788. Vencovsky, E., et al. (Psychiatric Clinic, Plzen, 
Czechoslovakia) Therapeutic experience with chlor- 
imipramine injections. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug) Vol. 13(3), 161-162.—Chlorinated imipra- 
mine was very effective as an antidepressant, especially 
in endogeneous depressive syndromes. It was well 
tolerated and side effects were minimal. 
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11789. Vinar, O. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia) Scale for rating treatment emergent symp- 
toms in psychiatry DVP. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 238-240.—Describes the devel- 
opment of an enlarged and modified rating scale for side 
effects during psychiatric pharmacotherapy. 

11790. Vinař, O., Růžička, S., & Vinarová, E. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Controlled com- 
parison of the therapeutic effect of trimepropimine 
and amitriptyline. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 163-166.—No statistically significant 
difference was found between the therapeutic action of 
trimepropimine (trimepramine) and amitriptyline in a 
Ld of 43 lithium-resistant patients with periodic 
psychotic depression in a double blind trial after 3 wk. of 
treatment. " 

11791. Vinař, O., Štika, L., & ToSovsky, J. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) An attempt to 
group doctors according to their prescribing be- 
haviour and their diagnostic practice. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 234-235.—An- 
alyzed the prescribing behavior of 43 physicians ac- 
cording to 2 patterns: pharmacologic and diagnostic. 

11792. Vinař, О. & Zámečník, L. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Prescriptions of psychiatrists 
working in Prague policlinics. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 235-237.—Presents а 
statistical analysis of 8,365 prescriptions given In 
September and October, 1970, to policlinic patients. 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


11793. Clair, Dean J. (Unesco, Santiago, Chile) 
Hospitalización de pacientes mentales en e 
атёгіса. [Hospitalization of mental patients 1n Du 
America.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1972, 
Vol. 4(1), 117-128.—Reports 2 categories of data relating 
to the hospital treatment of mentally ill persons m 
South American countries. A statistical summary 15 E 
to estimate the rate of hospitalization for mental 
disorders per 100,000 population in the 7 ош сү 
Discussion is focused on the strikingly wide уалаподын 
this rate from 1 country to another, and опа оры 
between an overall ratio calculated for these cous 
and the ratio reported for the United States. The aut k A 
observations оп visiting 5 different institutions tor E 
mentally ill (in Brazil, Chile, and Peru) anc = 


^ d à h 
interviews with local staffs, are also presented.— Englis 


abstract. 

11794. Coppens, R. (68^ Avenue G. Bernt es 
Brussels, Belgium) Les soins esthétiques C vd 
malades mentales dans le cadre de la th eu 
institutionnelle. [Beauty treatment for mental ра vun 
within the framework of institutional therapy 12, 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 71(6); О 
—Reports on observations collected during Sl The 
existence of a beauty parlor in a psychiatric hospi А age, 
treatment included cleansing of the skin, facial D d 
and make-up given free of charge weekly Diticipate 
psychotic patients who were too disturbed to pa vm 
in other group activities. After each session EU 
discussions with a physician and an Ga 6 
therapist were arranged. The reactions of the ра care in 
the new treatment and the significance of beau yi Ж 
this setting are assessed. 2 cases of a more roe EE 
readaptation of treated patients are presen 
Coché. 
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11795. Elder, Marguerite E. & Weinberger, Раш E. 376-383.—РІасей 74 29-74 уг. old institutionalized male 

(Patton State Hosp., Family Training Center, Calif.) A mental patients in 1 of 3 treatment conditions for a 4-mo 

| family centered project in a state mental hospital. period. Ss in the milieu condition received the customary 
Mental Hygiene, 197\(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 337-343.—Reports hospital treatment; Ss in the interaction condition 
results of a survey of 48 former hospitalized mental received the same treatment as the milieu condition but 
patients, through a 16-item questionnaire, 4 yr. after the received 2 hr. additional weekly group therapy; Ss in the 
Family Training Center had served them. 36 were still incentive condition were placed in groups responsible for 
living with the relative with whom they had left the making decisions concerning group members. Ss in the 
hospital, 38 were working regularly, and all indicated incentive condition were rewarded with funds and 

that they participated in a wide range of leisure activities. canteen books contingent upon recommendations from 

They considered their counselors (mostly psychiatric the groups and attendance of Ss in each group at all 

Y technicians) as therapeutically the most effective agents. activities, Results show the incentive condition as 
The treatment program is described and evaluated. Staff superior on percentage of attendance at activities, town 
retention at the hospital was good, and psychiatric passes taken, and days spent out of the hospital, while 

— A. M. the interaction condition was superior on nurses' rating 


scales.—Journal abstract. 
11800. Rivlin, Leanne G. & Wolfe, Maxine. (City U. 


technicians were pursuing formal education. 
Cawley. 

11796. Greenleaf, Wayne & Greenleaf, Dorothy. 
(Central Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) The effects New York, Graduate Center) The early history of a 
on treatment of summarizing psychiatric records of psychiatric hospital for children: Expectations and 
tal Hygiene, 1971 reality. Environment & Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 
33-72.—Conducted a 1'/ yr study of a new children's 
psychiatric hospital combining an analysis of program 


chronic hospitalized patients. Men 
(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 407-409.—During a 3-mo period 
hospital charts of 102 chronic mental patients were C Т n D 
reduced by abstracting to 1 or 2 pages identifying areas requirements (a medical-residential model), architect's 
of need, and made available to administrators. An 8-mo intentions (to provide social contact and personal 
follow-up showed 34% of patients released; of 45% with places), and administrative philosophy (community 
poor family interest, 33% showed improved family oriented treatment) with tim I in 
interest. It is also noted that hospital relations with observation. Results indicate (a) physical facilities and 
various community agencies improved. administrative philosophy conflicted, (b) architect's 

11797. Greenley, James R. (U. Wisconsin) The intentions were unfulfilled, and (c) physical and func- 
psychlatric patient's family and length of hospital- tional changes. occurred. Budget-related problems in 
lzation. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1972(Mar), controlling patients lead to a new policy: to program 
Vol. 13(1), 25-37.—Interviewed 111 psychiatric patients space use and to structure children's time. This. shift 
and their families and therapists to examine the rela- resulted in (a) sleep (withdrawal) in living areas, (b) 
tionship between the timing of a patient's release from a 


e-sampling and informal 


acceptable but decreasingly social activities in commu- 
state mental hospital and_ his family’s desires for nity areas, and (c) a subdued general milieu. Postoc- 
discharge or further hospitalization. Family wishes cupancy communication with designers regarding build- 
Concerning release were highly related to length of ing use is discussed. (16 ref.)—S. Т. Margulis. i 
hospitalization, whether or not the patient was viewed by 11801. Scheid, August B. & Gelso, Charles J. (Ohio 
therapists as dangerous, highly psychiatrically impaired, State U.) Dogmatism, hospital behavior, and post- 
or in need of further hospitalization. It is argued that for hospitalization adjustment. Journal of Consulting & 
a ыш of reasons, psychiatrists make family desires a Clinical оо, A к О 
Significant k i isions. (3 sessed correlations between e dogmatis х 
mb) Journal pot аа СР hiatric рн d xps during. v 
| 11798. Moos, Rudolf Jeffrey. (Stanford 457-day period following ospitalization they recelve 
| U., Social Ecology одо а батаа а and (а) a leave of absence, (b) a trial visit, (с) a maximum 
treatment outcome. Journal of Nervous & Mental hospital benefit discharge, Ог (d) continued hospitali- 
Disease, 1972(Apr), Vol. 154(4) 264-275.—Studied zation. Employer ratings ‘of 20 Ss who held nonhospital 
treatment environment as perceived by patients and staff jobs during the period were also examined. The only 
in comparison to treatment outcome as assessed by ward correlation to approach significance (р = .06) was 
dropout, release, and community tenure rates in 7 large, between, dogmatism and whether 5 received a trial visit. 
е Veterans Administration wards. Results indicate Results indicate ha соса. is e Т ш 
at wards with hi ived b talization. It is suggeste t do 
Patients as КАЙТУ beo а ond may hamper within hospital progress, but is irrelevant 
lation, order, and organization and by staff as low in outside the hospital setting.—S. PU ANEMA 
support, involvement, and program clarity. However, 11802. Timmappaya, А., аа d n ај 
ee Considera M aggression, and май ра Маш ndr Saal Work (971060, Vol 
trol. Wards with hi ived b; osp! d А К егер 
Patients as high їп pec) ге statt Pastel 32(3), 295-304.—Studied patient satisfaction in 4 wards 
Wes HEP 5 low in spontaneity. Wards он kept 
eadmitt i i ity longest ч i 
Were perceived A En чон ja Шеке НО! у, Lo Satisfaction Interview Schedule, and a semantic {К 
Patients and staff. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. ential for patient satisfaction were the een ues uim 
11799, Olson, R. Раш & Greenberg, David J. Education appeared to be positively correlated wit! 
inneapolis Clinic of Psychiatry & Neurology, Minn.) patient satisfaction as did a longer stay Я t 
ects of contingency-contracting and decision- Patients" biggest complaints were against food, nursing 
making groups with chronic mental patients. Journal aides, өере, 
ol. 38(3), from doctors, and war 
| 1 
| 


283 


f a communit: hospital in 5 } 
patients from J medical and 2 surgical wards. Patient 


discharge policy, lack of communication 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), V d comforts. The hospital’s image 


48: 11803-11810 


had a positive relation with the mean satisfaction score. 
A report of the doctors’ suggestions for better patient 
satisfaction is included.—/. W. Kidorf. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


11803. Alby, Jean M. A propos d’un fantasme 
sadomasochique. [Concerning sadomasochistic fan- 
tasy.] Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
35(2-3), 271-285.— Discusses sadomasochistic fantasy as 
illustrated by a client and by the case of Schreber. 
Contrary to Freud's emphasis, it was found with the 
client that the narcissistic object of the fantasy was 
homosexual although the patient denied the homosexual 
significance of the fantasy. A comparison is made with 
the Schreber case in pointing out the relation between 
masochism and paranoia. It is noted that sex role and 
identification depend partly on the individual's predis- 
position and partly on mother-child interactions. The 
technique used in this analysis was to let the meaning of 
the S's fantasy gradually unfold to him rather than 
explain the meaning to him. (22 ref)—S. С. Bull. 

11804. Chiland, Colette. Le statut du fantasme chez 
Freud. [The status of fantasy in Freud's work.] Revue 
Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 
203-216.—Reviews the development of Freud's thought 
concerning the role of fantasy in psychic life, from the 
first hint of a change in his position noted in his letters to 
Fliess to whom he described his autoanalysis and the 
idea of screen memories. Progressive changes in Freud's 
position are documented, from the idea in 1906 that the 
mechanism of hysteric symptoms is not derived directly 
from childhood experience to the idea described in the 
text on the “Wolf Man” that primitive fantasies derive 
from inherited memories. Freud never completely re- 
nounced the value he placed on experience, seeing 
fantasies as memories of perception supported by the 
observation of real events. The one term, fantasy, was 

used to designate a wide variety of terms (primitive 
fantasy, unconscious fantasy, conscious fantasy, day 
dreams) although it was originally applied to night 
dreams. Many important questions are left unexplored, 
e.g. the relationship between myth and fantasy, language 
and fantasy life, and the status of fantasy among 
different psychological viewpoints. (57 ref.)—S. С. Bull. 

11805. Danon-Boileau, Henri. A propos du fan- 
tasme de toute-puissance. [Concerning the fantasy of 
omnipotence.] Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 287-290.—Briefly discusses the 
paradox in this type of fantasy: whereas fantasy 
represents a form of accomplishing a desire, with the 
fantasy of omnipotence the motive for the desire often is 
annulled in accomplishing the desire. Examples are given 
from literature, art, music, parachute jumping, and 
mathematics of the role of fantasy of omnipotence in its 
confrontation with reality—S. G. Bull. 

11806. Druss, Richard G., O'Connor, John F., & 
Stern, Lenore O. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & 
Surgeons) Changes in body image following ileo- 
stomy. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1972(Apr), Vol. 41(2) 
195-206.— Following a preliminary investigation of 41 
patients with ulcerative colitis who required total 
colectomy and ileostomy (see PA, Vol. 42:6005 and Vol. 
43:16274), 4 women with ileostomies established for at 
least 5 yr. were selected for further study. These had also 
had psychotherapy. 5 phenomena are identified: “phan- 
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tom rectum,” the stoma regarded as a phallus, ex- 
hibitionism, erotic feelings toward the surgeon, and the 
emergence of more actively directed aggressive behavior, 
2 hypotheses are formulated: (a) the creation of the 
ileostomy, a new mucocutaneous junction, allows for 
different expression of drive derivatives; and (b) the 
stoma is integrated into a changed body image as the 
wished-for phallus. (18 ref.)J—J. Z. Elias. 

11807. Fain, Michel. Prélude a la vie fantasma- 
tique. [Prelude to fantasy life.] Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 291—364.—Pre- 
sents a discussion which takes as its point of departure 
the idea that chaos in a system restructures itself towards 
order, such that as the system attains a higher degree of 
order it also attains a higher degree of improbability. The 
psychosomatic aspects of psychoanalysis are emphasized 
following the theoretical position of André Green. The 
differences between the Freudian and Kleinian views on 
the split in the ego are pointed out. As fantasy is an 
individual matter, emphasis is placed on mental func- 
tioning rather than the development of fantasy per se. 
Case studies are used to illustrate the crucial role of the 
parent-child triangle in the psychological development of 
the child (the individual progresses toward order and 
maintains improbability by borrowing from outside of 
his psychological system). The role of the mother as 
mediator is stressed. Also discussed is the role of primary 
fetishism as it relates to parent-child interaction.—S. б. 
Bull. 

11808. García-Barroso, Manuel. Quelques remar- 
ques sur les réveries, les réves et les fantasmes 
inconscients. [Some remarks on reveries, dreams an 
unconscious fantasies.] Revue Frangaise de Paychanah it 
1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 409-417.—Discusses the rela- 
tionships between dreams, reveries, and uncos 
fantasies, noting that they are all settings of desire. il 
reverie the desire is primary and the subject is Ne 
defined, but the individual is aware that the reverie 15 pol 
reality. In dreams and fantasy, however, the desire, 
subject, and the relationship between the subject E 
desire are not well defined. Reveries and ben 
fantasies are at opposite poles in relation to the ae 
of the ego: they respectively affirm and condemn i M 
However, unconscious fantasies are made up in pà Hn 
reveries which have been inhibited. The role of the e a 
relation to reveries, dreams, and unconscious fantasies j 
briefly discussed. An anecdote about Don Quixote T BUE 
to emphasize the importance of reveries and drea 
life.—S. G. Bull. 

11809. Gillibert, Jean. Fantasme inconscient 6 
phantasme de l'inconscient. [Unconscious үс 
and fantasy of the unconscious.] Revue А Dis 
Psychanalyse, 1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 253-27 ИЕ, 
cusses fantasization power, supported by the 1 cen as 
Freud, Klein, and Kant. The unconscious ego 15 REO. 
being established by unconscious fantasies of D d 
tion and incorporation. Fantasization is an even m 
heart of communication; it provides a syntax MU d to 
and secondary narcissism. A clinical case 1s ош tionship 
illustrate the split in the libidinal ego and the K AA ИШ, 
of the unconscious fantasy to this split— -tasme el 

11810. Major, René. La formation du fan тазу an 
sa réalité symbolique. [The formation of en Si 
symbolic reality.] Revue Francaise de Psyc the rela- 
1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 399407... Discusses тазу. Ал 
tionship between the content and form of an stitute 
awareness of a sensation in the body does not c! 
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a fantasy but may be a point of departure for one. In 
contrast to Freud, the emphasis is not placed on auditory 
perception as a source of fantasy; rather, fantasy is seen 
as deriving from kinesthetic, visual, and motor images as 
well as auditory ones. Fantasy furnishes an intersystemic 
liaison of a symbolic nature. This liaison is formed 
between primary and secondary symbolization (repre- 
sentatives of unconscious things and word symbols). The 
reality of fantasy is based on what Freud called 
‘connecting thoughts” or symbolic reality, not on the 
material reality nor on the reality of unconscious 
desire—S. С. Bull. 
1181 1. Mynard, Jacques. Remarques introductives 
à l'étude de fantasmes mystiques. [Introductory 
remarks to the study of mystic fantasies.] Revue Fran- 
çaise de Psychanalyse, 1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 365- 
368.—Presents preliminary comments оп unconscious 
fantasies as mediators, based on a report at the same 
colloquium by Michel Fain, and briefly touches on the 
submission to the father found in the Christian evoca- 
tion, "thy will be done." Fantasies as internalized objects 
are seen as stretching between two poles—the onotolo- 
gical (the fantasy of unitary harmony) and the sexual 
(the fantasy of the primitive scene).—S. G. Bull. 
11812. Paramelle, Francoise. L’imaginaire et le 
symbolique dans le fantasme. [The imaginary and the 
ео їп fantasy.] Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, 
мш) Vol. 35(2-3), 373-385.— Discusses the topic 
SSH reference to hysterical patients, particularly in 
м шь to bisexuality, using as а departure Freud’s 
P Hysterical Fantasies and Their Relation to Bisexu- 
D. „Тһе imaginary and symbolic in fantasy are 
Шау linked; they can only stand alone if 1 is 
үа in word games, double meanings, and word 
ES Ее Dreams and fantasies аге also linked: 1 of the 
Ten or an unconscious fantasy to enter the conscious is 
Ер es a dream. With hysterical patients, there is a 
"E acement of real relationships by fantasized ones. 
m ideas are illustrated by a clinical example.—S. С. 
la oe Rouart, Julien. Souvenirs et fantasmes, de 
an ieta? aux constructions. [Memories and 
hare from recollections to constructions.] Revue 
21. ше de Psychanalyse, 1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 
paved 7.—Discusses the place of memory and fantasy in 
thes oanalysis. The development of Freud’s thought on 
Ae fe topics is traced from the period when memory held 
he асу in his theory to the primacy of psychic reality. 
Fi Rae? roles of recollection and construction are 
d ae and it is noted that they interact and work 
em er in psychoanalysis. (28 ref.)—S. G. Bull. 
0 9 814, Sempé, Jean C. La scéne vide, le signifiant 
taser la problématique de la rélité face à l'effet 
ren dufantisme. [The unoccupied scene, the 
fes ying O or the problem of reality faced with the 
bu effect of fantasy.] Revue Francaise de Psych- 
ee 1971(Mar), Vol. 35(2-3), 387-398.—Views the 
Nibh туын scene as being real in its structure and decor, 
with е fantasy of the primitive scene being defined 
pate the limits of this reality. The relationship in the 
lis nts mind between the psychoanalytic session ani 
а pure scene is briefly discussed. The fantasy of 
ko noccupied scene is viewed as a return to the time 
те the primitive scene.—S. G. Bull. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 
11815. Beenen, Folkert; van Frankenhuysen, Jan H., 


48: 11811-11817 


& Veldkamp, Jacob G. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
The construction of a descriptive diagnostic system 
in psychiatry: First experiences with a computer 
simulation. Behavioral Science, 1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 
278-287.—Describes the development of a computer 
model based on analysis of the reasoning process of the 
psychiatrist when dividing a large group of unarranged 
patients into meaningful diagnostic clusters. In the form 
of heuristic routines, several subprocesses are extracted 
and programmed: (a) the search for small groups of 
patients who have a high similarity of symptom patterns, 
(b) successive classification of the remainder of the 

atients into 1 of these provisional diagnostic categories, 
and (c) adaptation of these classifications and categories 
to the new situation following admittance of these 
patients. Program tests on а series of 75 symptom 
patterns resulted in satisfactory formal agreement with 
clinical diagnostic classification. Furthermore, most of 
formed by the program were judged 
clinically meaningful by 3 experienced clinical psychi- 
atrists. It is concluded that the development of descrip- 
tive models using a heuristic approach is a valuable tool 


seen in a community evaluation and rehabilitation center 
and 123 patients were seen as inpatient consultations. In 
the outpatient group the diagnoses included over- 
anxious reactions of childhood, learning disorders, 
adjustment reactions, phobic neuroses, and psychosis. 8 
patients were not retarded, 9 had no mental disorder. In 
the inpatient group the diagnosis included anxiety 
neurosis, schizophrenic reactions, schizoid personality, 
toxic psychosis, neurotic depression, obsessive-compul- 
sive, adjustment reaction, passive-aggressive personality, 
hysterical neurosis, antisocial personality, inadequate 
personality, sexual deviation, and withdrawing reaction. 
The usefulness of this clinical experience and its 
augmentation of interdisciplinary care became evident as 
consultations progressed, and the need to develop 
systems for combining intellectual and psychiatric 
categories in more systematic Ways is discussed.—Jour- 


nal abstract. 
11817. Bowers, M. B. (Yale U.) Clinical meas- 


urements of central dopamine and 5-hydroxytryp- 
tamine metabolism: Reliability and interpretation of 
cerebrospinal fluid acid monoamine metabolite 
measures. Neuropharmacology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 
101—111.—Measured concentrations of 5-hydroxyindole- 
acetic acid (5-HIAA) and homovanillic acid (HVA) with 
and without probenecid pretreatment in the lumbar 
cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of 15 psychiatric patients and 
15 inmate controls. Values were obtained for errors in 
method (both 5.HIAA and HVA), and for intra- 
individual variation among some sequential samples. 
Base line values for 5.HIAA and HVA correlated 
positively with the increment after probenecid in 
individual Ss. Following the administration of pro- 
benecid, CSF 5.HIAA and HVA showed a significant 
positive correlation. In clinical studies, not only absolute 
values for these CSF acid amine metabolites but also 
their ratio must be considered in the interpretation of 


results. (44 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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11818. Cohen, Bertram D. & Rau, John Н. (Rutgers 
State U., Medical School) Nonverbal technique for 
measuring affect using facial expression photo- 
graphs as stimuli. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 449-451.—50 de- 
pressed inpatient and 50 normal females matched on age 
(M = 39 yr.), education, and socioeconomic status were 
each given a deck of facial expression photographs and 
asked to choose 1 that “best looks like you feel right 
now.” Affective values of the pictures were based on 
normative tabulation of adjectives most frequently 
applied to individual pictures, and on judges’ ratings of 
them on an elation-depression scale, Findings indicate 
not only that different pictures were picked by the 
normal and depressive groups but also that the technique 
discriminated appropriately within the depressive group. 
The more depressed the patient’s affect, based on 
interview ratings, the more depressive was the picture 
chosen. The method appeared to be independent of 
education and social-class effects.—Journal abstract. 
11819. Edelman, Robert 1. & Snead, Roderick. 
(Florida Technological U., Orlando) Self-disclosure in 
a simulated psychiatric interview. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
354-358.—Describes 2 experiments in which a total of 
192 undergraduates received 49 items of personal 
information previously scaled in terms of their intimacy 
and presented according to the method of constant 
stimuli, For each item, Ss indicated whether they 
believed they would have withheld or revealed that 
information under actual psychiatric interview condi- 
tions. Exp. I manipulated the professional role of the 
interviewer, confidentiality of obtained information, and 
sex of the interviewee in a 4 X 3 X 2 design. Results 
indicate that (a) Ss avowedly revealed more personal 
information to mental health professionals than they 
would in a control employment interview situation, with 
no differences between the mental health professionals; 
(b) informing Ss that the interview was not confidential 
produced significant information loss from female but 
not male Ss; and (c) Ss who received no information 
regarding confidentiality behaved like Ss who were told 
the information was confidential. In Exp. II, Ss were 
asked to assume the motivational-attitudinal state of 
persons either coerced or voluntarily seeking a psychi- 
atric interview because they had violated interpersonal 
norms. Significant information loss occurred in coerced 
Ss while confidentiality had no effect on self-disclosure. 
е re і 
. Ко, Yung-Ho. The иепсу of 
ment on the Bender-Gestalt Tout а елы ot 
attention breadth. Acta Psychologica Taiwanica, 1971 
(Mar), Vol. 13, 65-74.—Examined whether the Bender- 
Gestalt eye-movement score is reliable and valid for 
measuring the breadth of attention. The Bender-Gestalt 
was administered to 116 psychiatric or neurologic 
patients, Results show that the score was very reliable 
and had significant construct validity. When Ss were 
grouped according to their clinical diagnosis and 
dud m the score, it was found that the score was 
also valid for diagnosing neuropsychiatric patients. 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. Ч М SIC 
11821. Listiak, Richard L. (U. North Dakota) A 
Psychophysical approach to clinical judgment on 
the MMPI. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7315. 
11822. McQuitty, Louis L., Banks, Richard G., Frary, 
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Jewel M., & Aye, Charles D. (U. Miami) Selecting a 
submatrix likely to contain only “disturbed” sub- 
jects. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1972 
(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 53-59.—Develops and applies several 
criteria for determining which of 2 submatrices contains 
more normal Ss vs. more disturbed Ss. Data are based on 
130 items which associated emotions with persons 
responded to by 8 disturbed Ss and 8 normal Ss. The 16 
Ss were divided into all possible pairs of submatrices of 
equal size. A measure was developed which distinguished 
between 1 submatrix containing normal Ss and a 2nd 
containing predominantly disturbed Ss. The measures 
show that disturbed individuals are less interrelated with 
one another in their relatively high indices of association 
than are normal individuals.—R. W. Covert. 

11823. Payne, R. W., Hawks, D. V., Friedlander, D., & 
Hart, D. S. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Addiction Research 
Unit, London, England) The diagnostic significance 
of overinclusive thinking in an unselected psychi- 
atric population. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 173-182.—Object sorting, object 
classification, and a proverbs test were given to a 
representative sample (43 males and 57 females) of 
mental hospital admissions to determine whether their 
routine clinical use could be justified. Since the inter- 
correlations among tests were very low, diagnostic 
groups did not differ on the overinclusion measures, and 
correlations with psychiatric ratings of delusional symp- 
toms were also low, it does not appear that the tests can 
be used to good effect for either diagnostic or descriptive 
purposes with such a population.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11824. Rappaport, Julian; Chinsky, Jack M., & Mace, 
Douglas L. (U. Illinois) Matching of chronic hospi- 
talized patient groups: Empirical failure of a meth- 
odologically “sound” procedure. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 462. 
—Results of 2 experiments with a total of 386 patients 
show that Ss matched on age, sex, length of hospital 
ization, and demographic factors obtained markedly 
different scores on ward behavior scales and a battery 0 
tests (e.g., ће WAIS). Results suggest that matching ОП 
demographic variables does not ensure similarity On 
other criteria—A. Olson. " & 

11825. Welner, Amos; Liss, Jay L., Robins, Eli, n 
Richardson, Marsha. (Washington U., Medical ЗО 
Undiagnosed psychiatric patients: I. Record УЗУ, 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 
315-319.—Reviewed records and conducted a fond 
diagnosis of 68% of a group of patients who; ‘ay 
apparently remained without a classificatory а УМ 
Reasons for prior nonclassification included young 184 
delusions and hallucinations associated with PARE, ‘at 
association of antisocial personality in schizop! Es 
and mixed clinical signs in antisocial personalities, еке” 
addicts, and cases of schizoaffective illness. 35%, 
attained, the new diagnoses were depression 1 s 
Schizophrenia 17%, schizoaffective 11%, antisocia’ р 
sonality 10%, and other less frequent categories. 7" 
Sulzer. ed Neuro 
psychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Clinical Jus 
ment as a means of improving actuarial pre Clinical 
from the MMPI. Journal of Consulting & bmitted 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 457-459.—Su! 
pairs of MMPI profiles, matched for psychotic 2 
but dissimilar in associated clinical diagnosis, to 
judges for ratings of relative likelihood of a Psy 
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osis. Since it was assumed that categorical decisions 
best made from the MMPI by resorting to statistical 
dures, the index provided no basis for decision. 
these conditions, judges’ diagnoses did not 
we over chance. The possibility that some judges 
ght be worthy of study when confident was also not 
ported. When confidence in judgment was accom- 
pied by greater success for that judge, the available 
tive or nonmatching index was almost equally 
ul on that judge-selected subset of cases.—Jour- 
abstract. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


11827. Abe, Junkichi. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) On 
he structure and situation of crime and delin- 
luency. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1971, Vol. 30(1-4), 
94-110.—Considers the problems that exist in applying 
theoretical constructs of criminal psychology to actual 
situations. Crime and delinquency are here defined as 
injurer-sufferer relationships involving conflict. with 
enal and legal codes or juvenile laws existing at a 
articular point in history. A criminal psychologist has, 
erefore, to structure his diagnoses on the vagaries of 
h criminal or delinquent act, basing his analysis on 
dividual's criminal- or delinquent-action-space: the 
minal situation in combination with the depth of 
l proclivity in the individual. (German summary) 
McLean. Е 
1828. Marquis, Раш А. & Dallaire, Michel. Evalu- 
lon et traitement du malade intoxiqué. [Evaluation 
d treatment of the intoxicated patient.] Vie Médicale 
“ш Canada Français, 1972(Mar) Vol. 1(3), 293-298. 
Describes the causes, symptoms, and treatment of (a) 
te and chronic alchoholism, (b) adolescent intoxi- 
n with hallocinogens, and (c) narcotic addiction. 
— 11829. Merrick, Richard A. (Kent State U.) The 
it havior of aggressive and normal mother-son 
dyads. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Ol, 32(11-B), 6654-6655. 
к 1830. Shetty, Taranath. (Harvard Medical School, 
Diy. of Pediatric Neurology, Boston, Mass.) Photic 
sponses in hyperkinesis of childhood. Science, 
7i(Dec), Vol, 174(4016), 1356-1357.—Gave 36 5-12 
. old hyperkinetic children iv injections of dextro- 
hetamine, methylphenidate, or saline. 6 19-23 yr. old 
гайһу adults served as controls. Injections of drugs that 
A ulate the CNS decreased photic driving and photo- 
m oclonic responses. Neither injections of saline in these 
Ss nor injections of stimulant drugs in normal Ss 
p such diminution. The neurophysiological 
lications are discussed.—Journal. abstract. 


Drug Addiction 


1831. Berger, Herbert. (New York 
) Drug abuse: Current appraisal. New York State 
бта! of Medicine, 1972(ЕеЬ), Vol. 72(2), 262-267. 
“Advocates the free distribution of narcotics through 
ontrolled channels. Published estimates of the costs of 
ction are cited in terms of: (a) the addict's preying 
Society, (b) the cost of apprehending and punishing 
of addict and traffickers in narcotics, and (c) the costs 

[К тон, unsuccessful treatment programs, as sup- 

for the practicality and acceptability of the 
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methadone management program for reducing the 
burden to society. In this program, the addict recognized 
as sick need not hide his affliction and may be exposed 
to multidisciplinary rehabilitation. Failing rehabilitation, 
the program at least dispenses clean drugs in accurate 
dosage to addicts no longer preying on society. (35 
ref.)—W. L. Hunt. 

11832. Glass, Leonard; Rajegowda, B. K., Kahn, Eric 
J., & Floyd, Mercedes V. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Effect of heroin withdrawal on 
respiratory rate and acid-base status in the new- 
born. New England Journal of Medicine, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
286(14), 746—148.—Recorded measurements of respi- 
ratory rates and acid-base status of 22 neonates of 
heroin-addicted mothers with signs of acute heroin 
withdrawal, and on 19 normal infants of similar birth 
weight and gestational age. Ss with acute heroin 
withdrawal showed increased respiratory rates that were 
associated with hypocapnia and an increase in blood pH 
during the Ist week of life. Observed respiratory alkalosis 
may have a beneficial role in the binding of indirect 
serum bilirubin to albumin and in prevention of the 
respiratory-distress syndrome, but decreases the levels of 
ionized calcium.—Journal abstract. 

11833. Kaistha, K. K. (U. Chicago) Drug abuse 
screening programs: Detection procedures, devel- 
opment costs, street-sample analysis, and field 
tests. Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1972(May), 
Vol. 61(5), 655-678.—Reviews the literature on drug 
abuse screening programs and the detection of narcotics, 
barbiturates, and amphetamines in the urine. (253 ref.) 

11834. Kaistha, К. К. & Jaffe, Jerome H. (U. Chicago) 
TLC techniques for identification of narcotics, 
barbiturates, and CNS stimulants in a drug abuse 
urine screening program. Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, 1972(May), Vol. 61(5), 679-689.—Presents TLC 
identification techniques well suited to large-scale 
screening of urine samples for drugs of abuse. Chro- 
matographic developing solvent systems are described 
that can differentiate: (a) drugs of abuse and their 
adulterants from drugs used in treatment; and (b) 
methadone and/or cocaine from methapyrilene, diphen- 
hydramine, pentazocine, cyclazocine, pipradrol, pro- 
poxyphene, thioridazine, promazine, and chlorproma- 
zine. In addition, highly reliable spraying techniques for 
the identification of amphetamine, methamphetamine, 
and phenmetrazine are suggested. The combination of 
sprays described reliably detects barbiturates at rela- 
tively low concentrations. A spraying technique to 
differentiate methadone from cocaine is also described. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11835. Katz, Hebe; Marin, Horacio, & Méndes, 
Alberto. (ACTA School of Psychiatry, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Intoxicación por abuso con clorhidrato 
de trihexifenidil. Nuestra experiencia. [Intoxication 
from abuse of trihexyphenidyl: Our experience.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1972(Feb), 


Vol. 18(1), 50-52. 
11836. Pantleo, Paul M. & Kelling, George wW. 


(Southern Colorado State Coll.) Quantifiable aspects 
of human figure drawings by male narcotics ad- 
dicts: Replications and extensions. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 791-798.—At- 


tempted to clarify several theoretical and methodological 
problems in the use of human figure drawings with male 
narcotics addicts. Human figure drawings of both sexes 


were obtained from 295 institutionalized male narcotic 
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addicts. 33% of Ss were asked to assign an age to each 
drawing. In general, results give some support to findings 
reported in the literature. 68% drew the female Ist, or 
larger, or both, indicating a certain amount of “mother- 
involvement." Female figures were drawn significantly 
larger than male figures. Ethnic differences are also 
noted.—Journal abstract. 

11837. Stephens, Richard & Levine, Stephen. (Na- 
tional Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Research Center, 
Lexington, Ky.) The "street addict role": Implica- 
tions for treatment. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C., 
1971(Nov), Vol. 34(4), 351-357.— Details the sociological 
condition of the drug subculture through which the 
narcotics addict assumes the role of a street addict. 3 
characteristics are detailed, the “cool cat" pattern, 
“conning” behavior, and an antisociety viewpoint. Cool 
cats are characterized by lack of social concern, the 
importance of outward appearances, the argot, the 
importance of the addict image, the search for excite- 
ment, “short-run hedonism,” the code of the “cool cat,” 
and the “passive cool cat.” Conning behavior carries 
over from the streets into the therapy situation where the 
addict hustles the therapist by gaining insight when he 
wants something from the therapist. Also, addicts are 
very good at testing therapists because of their well 
developed verbal facility. The viewpoint of the addict 
that society is discriminating against him is also 
examined. Addiction is seen as providing a meaningful 
life-style as a solution to the problem of emptiness in the 
addicts life.—E. M. Uprichard. 


Alcoholism 


11838. Goldman, Mark S. (Rutgers State U.) Exper- 
imental analysis of relationships between social 
influence and initiation, maintenance, and termi- 
nation of group drinking by chronic alcoholics. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
КОТО UR 

. Rohan, William P. Follow-up study of 
problem drinkers. Diseases of the pts Syn, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 196-199. —Involved 532 19-69 yr. 
old alcoholic veterans in a 2-mo program using tradi- 
tional and innovative methods to improve functioning. 
1-2 yr. after discharge, information was obtained from 
324 Ss via a questionnaire. Data on drinking patterns. 
work habits, living conditions, and subsequent hospi- 
talizations were analyzed. 34% of the information group 
or 17% of the initial total sample reported complete 
sobriety. Most had reached a better level of functioning 
and employment. It is urged that “concern for an 
unspecified disease process of which excessive drinking is 
the alleged symptom” will motivate serious Tesearch 
beyond behavioral aspects of alcoholism —B. McLean. 

11840. Schaefer, H. H., Sobell, Mark B., & Sobell, 
Linda С. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) Twelve month 
follow-up of hospitalized alcoholics given self- 
confrontation experiences by videotape. Behavior 
Therapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 283-285.—Conducted a 
12-mo posthospitalization follow-up of 52 male alco- 
holics given standard hospital treatment, sham treat- 
ment, or videotape replay of their own drunken com- 
portment. No differences in social functioning or 
drinking behavior were found. Experimental Ss did 
reveal a trend toward a higher degree of drunkenness 
E also use of therapeutic aids (e.g, AA).—Journal 
abstract. 
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11841. Shore, James H. & Von Fumetti, Billee, 
(Portland Area Indian Health Service, Mental Health 
Office, Ore.) Three alcohol programs for American 
Indians. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), 
Vol. 128(11), 1450-1454.—Reports on 3 tribally spon- 
sored rehabilitation programs which have matched their 
treatment philosophy and methods to the needs of this 
population. Emphasis is given to: (a) the involvement of 
the Indian in planning and in operating the programs, 
(b) the treatment philosophy, (c) the relationship of the 
courts to the programs, and (d) the need for uniform 
standards of evaluating patients. In a discussion, P. E. 
Ryberg generally endorses the approach and philosophy 
of the authors.—Journal abstract. 

11842. Slánská, J., Safratová, V., Vojtéchovsky, M., & 
Skála, J. (45 Nad Sárkou, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The 
effect of physostigmine on the perception and 
consolidation phase of memory and learning in 
alcoholics. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
13(3), 201-202.— Physostigmine facilitated perception of 
logically presented material (story reproduction), had a 
negative effect on recall of delayed reproductions (visual 
retention), and no effect on mechanical memory (learn- 
ing of Arabic words). ч 

11843. Sobell, Linda С., Sobell, Mark B., & Christel- 
man, William С. (Patton State Hosp., Calif.) The myth of 
“one drink.” Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1972(May), 
Vol. 10(2), 119-123.—Reviewed the literature and 
investigated the validity of the expression, “First Drink, 
Then Drunk.” 30 alcoholics were interviewed and data 
was reviewed on 214 alcoholics who had become 
intoxicated to some degree as a result of experimental 
procedures. It is concluded that a literal interpretation 0 
the expression is invalid. If there is any validity to the 
statement, it is directly a function of motivational states. 
The effects of these findings are discussed in terms 0 
treatment implications.—A. Barclay. & 

11844. Swanson, David M., Bratrude, Amos P» 
Brown, Edward M. (Mayo Clinic, Section of Psychiatry, 
Rochester, Minn.) Alcohol abuse in a population © 
Indian children. Diseases of the Nervous System, 19 
(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 835-842.—Investigated the etiology 
of severe alcohol abuse by 42 2-16 yr. old America 
Indian children, and the sociological and cultural rie 
leading to an irreversible course of physical ice: 
psychological deterioration. A pattern of familial d 
holism, need for acceptance by peer group. Peete 
siveness, and respect for individual autonomy w 


ч У viet es 
major factors in early drinking. Common Gone s 
were school dropout, sexual promiscuity, illegit! E: 


pregnancy, delinquency, physical complications, 
oo A 4-phase treatment program is propose. 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

11845. Verden, Paul & Shatterly, Daniel. (Santa oe 
U.) Alcoholism research and resistance E 
standing the compulsive drinker. Mental e ie 
1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 331-336.—Reviews the mea aa 
and disputes the validity of the view that alcoholism 
disease. It is noted that no physiological or bioc lated. 
explanation of compulsive drinking has been th at an 
References are given refuting the notion life-long 
alcoholic, to be cured, must face up to become 
abstinence. Many former alcoholics can and do disease 
social drinkers. It is concluded that although the of the 
concept has established a more humane view ent 0! 
alcoholic, it has also hindered the advancemer | 
scientific knowledge of alcoholism. (34 геѓ.)— 
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11846. Vojtéchovsky, M., Safratová, V., Slánská, J., & 
Skala, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) The 
influence of clomethiazol (heminevrine) on acute 
ethanol intoxication in abstaining alcoholics: An 
experimental study. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 196-197.—Administered chlomethi- 
ато] (heminevrine) to 11 abstaining alcoholics after they 
were given 40%, 1.5 g/kg vodka. After chlomethiazol the 
heart rate frequency increased, and the left hand wrist 
power decreased. 


Suicide 

11847. Barraclough, B. M. (Graylingwell Hosp., 
Medical Research Council, Clinical Psychiatry Unit, 
Chichester, England) Are the Scottish and English 
suicide rates really different? British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 267-273.—Notes 
that in Scotland there are fewer postmortems in cases of 
unnatural death, perhaps accounting for misclassifica- 
tion of more suicides as undetermined in cause. Differ- 
ences in such procedures for classifying deaths may 
account for the previously reported higher suicide rate in 
England and Wales.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11848. Hamblin, Robert L., et al. (U. Arizona) 
Suicide and pseudocide: A reanalysis of Maris's 
data. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 13(1), 99-109.—R. Hamblin and R. Jacobsen 
Present a more elaborate path analysis of R. Maris’ (see 
PA, Vol. 47:9222) data on deviant females’ suicidal 
behavior. Results fail to support the theory that reactive 
depression leads to suicide. Reanalysis suggests that (a) 
depression is a defense mechanism inhibiting suicide for 
females with deviant career patterns; (b) the contention 
that suicide attempts are self-therapy is clarified by the 
Concept “pseudocide,” with no implication that pseudo- 
tide leads to suicide; and (c) suicide is primarily 
attributable to weak defenses of females who have 
Pursued straight career patterns. Additional criticism of 
ANS application of path analysis is presented by D: 
awin and W, Eaton. Maris’ response to critics and 
Justification of his statistical methods are also presented. 

Tef.)—Journal abstract. 

C 11849. Humphrey, John A., Niswander, С. Donald, & 
Hew, Thomas M. (New Hampshire Div. of Mental 
ani Concord) A comparison of suicidal thinkers 
Ney attempters: Interim findings. Diseases of the 
pon System, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 825-830.—Re- 
5 rs on an exploratory study of 2 groups of suicidal 
os tents to determine their sociological and psycho- 
sical differences. Data on 38 attempters and 26 
a ers сате from the National Opinion Research 
S health questionnaire, H. P. Laughlin's suicide 
кыс Поп categories, and from patients’ case histories. 

jou. data indicate that suicide attempters tend to be 
and ewe Unmarried, urban residents, with higher income 
ittle чоп than the thinkers. There was, however, 
ifference in diagnostic distribution, with 40% of 

tend {РЗ classed as psychotics. Finally, attempters 
esimi be less oriented toward others and have a more 
E view of the future. (16 ref.)—B. McLean. 

затор, Jeleńska, Joanna. Analiza zamachów 
TRObÓlezych јако zachowán instrumentalnych. 
analysis of threatened suicide as instrumental 
69. ^p .] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1971, No. 22, 161- 
“~FTésents an analysis of demonstrative suicide 
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attempts in light of the theory of learning. Significant 
factors in the occurrence of suicide attempts are noted: 
(a) the aims the individual wants to achieve by suicide, 
(b) the ways of appreciating the environment and his 
position in it which are favorable to the formation of 
defined expectations, and (c) the forms of behavior 
which enable the individual to realize aims. Suicide 
attempts, which are forms of the individual's operation 
on the environment for the realization of desired aims, 
are considered as instrumental types of behavior. An 
analysis of demonstrative suicide attempts suggests that 
persons who threaten suicide act on the environment 
with methods acquired in the past and made permanent. 
They also tend to perceive their own personalities as 
objects of a certain value for the environment and expect 
that a more effective satisfaction of requirements will 
result from the threatened suicide. Acquired ways of 
behavior and instrumental attempts at suicide remain in 
close connection with the personality traits of an 
individual. Certain traits of personality are in turn of 
considerable significance for consolidation of effective 
forms of exerting influence on the environment.—Eng- 
lish summary. 

11851. King, Muriel. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Evaluation and treatment of suicide-prone 
youth. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 344- 
350.— Presents suggested responses to young people who 
have signalled possible suicidal intent. 4 cases are 
discussed from the records of an agency which provides 
24-hr emergency telephone service, to illustrate various 
situations presented by troubled young people. A real 
attempt to hear the person and respond to his individual 
situation is viewed as the most important response, 
together with clear offers of help and communication of 
hope. (19 ref.)—R. Hall. 

11852. Leonard, Calista V. & Flinn, Don E. (U. 
California, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Sui- 
cidal ideation and behavior in youthful nonpsy- 
chiatric populations. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Sun), Vol. 38(3), 366-371.—Adminis- 
tered the Suicidal Incidence Survey developed by the 
authors to a total of 352 music, psychology, engineering, 
and medical college students, and 128 Air Force basic 
trainees. Median age was 21 for students and 19 for 
military trainees. 18% of the Ss reported suicidal gestures 
or attempts, or serious suicidal ideation at some time 1n 
their lives, while 59% reported experience with suicidal 
behavior in others. Ss reporting serious suicidal behavior 
in the self reported significantly more suicidal behavior 
in others, including relatives. Significant subgroup 
differences suggest the possibility of a repression- 
sensitization continuum.—Journal abstract. 

11853. Levenson, Marvin & Neuringer, Charles. (U. 


ronment as being more oppressivi 


. Selected cards fro 
dedu 13 nonsuicidal psychiatric patients, 


(U.S. Public Health Service, 


peti Navas Indians. International Journal of 
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Social Psychiatry, 1971(Sum), Vol. 17(3), 189-193. 
—Studied records of suicides and suicide attempts on the 
Navajo Reservation to identify high-risk groups. During 
a T'/-mo period, 64 attempts, including 8 successful 
suicides, were reported. There was a tendency for 
attempts to be made by young females of a modern, 
nontraditional background. In contrast to other studies, 
these data show that the frequency, methods, and 
precipitating events of Navajo suicide attempts do not 
differ markedly from comparable data derived from 
non-Indian populations —W. Street. 

11855. Stevenson, E. Kent, et al. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Suicidal communication by adoles- 
cents: Study of two matched groups of 60 teenagers. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 
112-122.—Investigated the prevalence and type of 
suicidal communications and attempts by interviewing 2 
matched groups of 60 psychiatric and nonpsychiatric 
12-19 yr. old inpatients and their families. Responses 
were compared to a previous sample of adult psychiatric 
inpatients. Serious suicidal communications were evident 
іп ?/, of both psychiatric age groups, but not in 
adolescent controls. The most common expressions 
included S's desire to die or feeling that he or his family 
would be better off if he died. Suicidal attempts were 
associated with affective disorder in adults but trans- 
cended diagnostic categories inypsychiatric adolescents. 
A significantly higher number of psychiatric adolescents 
than adults had actually attempted suicide—A. Olson. 


Crime 
11856. Brown, David J. (Ohio State U.) The fear of 
death and the Western-Protestant Ethic personality 
identity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol, eae), 7302-7303. 
. Downes, David & Rock, Paul. (Nuffield Coll., 
Oxford U., England) Social reaction Sac and 
Its effects on crime and criminal careers. British 
Journal of Sociology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 22(4), 351-364. 
—Extends Matza’s critique of structuralism in crimi- 
nology to assert that processual characteristics are 
important not only in the etiology of deviance and its 
signification, but also in the interactions between 
deviants and controllers. The factors that affect societal 
reaction are considered and a transactional model is 
proposed which holds that the variability in deviance 
arises from the combination of form of deviance, plus 
societal reaction, plus the ensuing relationship. Analysis 
of deviancy causation must then consider (a) the 
autonomous characteristics of deviance emergence, (b) 
independent areas of control apparatus, (c) general 
transactions „кеен the 2 systems, and (d) dyadic 
interactions between particular devian: 1 
CORO eH m G. Lose. кереш: 
11858. Dubienski, I. V. (City of Winnipeg Мар} 
Court, Manitoba, Canada) The role of the poles and 
courts in corrections. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 19-27.— Presents 4 
theories of punishment: retribution; deterrence; ref- 
ormation and rehabilitation; and, the 4th that considers 
all the previous theories and their aspects. The role of 
corrections is part of a whole interdisciplinary and 
intertheoretical approach for reformation of a criminal 
for the protection of society. The main part the police 
play in corrections is in their contact with the public, 
either while preventing crime or at the time of arrest. The 
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police must exercise discretion because the public desires 
official protection but resents official interference. It is 
essential that all police actions strike a balance between 
the rights of citizens and the need for protection of the 
public. Probably the most important and crucial step in 
the process of corrections is the consideration given the 
offenders by the court while deciding which disposition 
is to be made upon passing sentence. The court should 
take into account various sanctions, and whether or not 
there is latitude allowing the court to consider the 
rehabilitative process. The court, to a great extent, 
operates in a vacuum and is not fully appraised of public 
attitudes and available facilities. Law enforcement, 
judicial administration, and corrections are viewed as 
inseparable. 

11859. Fisher, Roger H. (U. Oregon) Vicarious 
avoidance learning in the psychopath. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6644. 

11860. Leider, Jerome. (Temple U.) The effects of 
incentive conditions and task difficulty on the 
performance of incarcerated psychopathic and 
comparison groups on a verbal discrimination task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7314-7315. С 

11861. Mane, Ката! V. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Volunteering behavior and personality character- 
istics of women prisoners. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7293-7294. 

11862. McKie, Robert R. (Michigan State U.) A 
Clinical study: Relationships of anger and fear to 
aggression, in murderers and in non-violent offen- 
ders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7317-7318. 

11863. Pouget, Régis & Reynaud, Edmond. (Uzès 
Psychiatric Hosp., France) Evolution des idées sur le 
meurtre pathologique. [Evolution of ideas on Иш 
logical murder.) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, И 
(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 665-698.—Asserts that there is little 
difference between the psychology of so-called norm 
and pathological murderers. Dramatic press reporting n 
the legal strategy sometimes adopted for defense of t j 
accused tend to make such a distinction, but it Is i 
easily justified on purely psychiatric „grounds. M 
common usage in France, a murderer is held to 
normal when he is free of mental disorder in the bis 
clinical sense. The classification is based not on acts ja 
themselves, but on the state of the person who cona 
ted the acts. Psychoanalysis, with the light it has thro d 
on unconscious motivations, would deny that а I 
sonable division can be made based solely on "e 
emergence of 1 of the classic syndromes of a me 
disease. Over '/, the murderers reported in this serie! by 
25 gave no sign of mental illness as it 1s denna Чоп 
classical nosology. All efforts to consider the ге UE 
between murderer and victim, the moments ee ie 
the act, or the reactions which followed it, show t Alis 
unfolding of the murderous act is comparable үр Real. 
free of mental disease and the classifiable menta Taine 
All see themselves as caught up in a flow of pre i o be 
events with no choice open to them. There Bes alor 
no fundamental difference among murderers, ЖШ, of 
pathological, other than the relative ease ог diffic 
access to their inner logic.—H. E. King. ovo Lh 

11864. Rosén, Anne S. & Schalling, D ia 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Sindy 9 rial 
nitive adaptive processes by means of t ү апа а 
Colour Word test: A methodological analysis 
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clinical application. Scandinavian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 17-26.—Administered the Stroop 
Color-Word Test (CWT), assumed to reflect cognitive 
adaptive processes, to 35 male adult criminals referred 
by the courts for psychiatric examination before sen- 
tencing. Latent profile analysis of clinical ratings and 
personality questionnaire scores identified subgroups of 
psychopathic and anxiety-prone Ss. Analysis of time 
scores on the CWT does not support the hypothesis of 
differential performance between groups. Methodolog- 
ical problems in the administration and scoring of the 
CWT are discussed and some modifications suggested. 
(35 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11865. Wolfe, Betsy M. & Baron, Robert A. (U. South 
Carolina) Laboratory aggression related to aggres- 
sion in naturalistic social situations: Effects of an 
aggressive model on the behavior of college student 
and prisoner observers. Psychonomic Science, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 193-194.—20 male college students 
and 20 male prisoners of comparable age were lst 
angered by a confederate of the E and then permitted to 
aggress against this individual by means of electric 
shock. Before aggressing, !/; of the Ss in each of these 2 
groups were exposed to the behavior of an aggressive 
model, while the remaining individuals attacked the 
anger instigator in the absence of such experience. 
Results indicate that the prisoners delivered significantly 
more intense shocks to the victim than did the students. 
In addition, exposure to the model was highly effective in 
raising the level of aggression on the part of Ss in both 
groups. Results are discussed in terms of the evidence 
they provide for the validity of laboratory techniques for 
the study of human aggression —Journal abstract. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


11866. Fathman, Robert E. (U. Texas) Aggressive 
humor in normal and delinquent adolescents. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
В), 6643. 

11867. Fisher, Susan М. (89 Irvin St., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Life in a children’s detention center: Strat- 
egies of survival. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 368-374.—Reports on a detention 
center in which young children and adolescents awaiting 
trial are cared for by staff of similar origins and 
character, who often use children to discharge complex, 
unacknowledged impulses. Survival mechanisms of 
children and staff, and institutional social structure are 
explored and related to perpetuation of individual abuses 
in an ambiguous, chaotic atmosphere.—Journal abstract. 
I 11868. Gold, Martin & Mann, David. (U. Michigan, 
рз for Social Research) Delinquency as defense. 
4 BASIS Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
1 (3), 463-479.— Tested the hypotheses that (a) scho- 
astic failure lowers adolescent self-esteem and invokes 
elinquent behavior as a defense, and (b) delinquency is 
More available as a defense to males and to Ss whose 
Tiends are delinquent. Data obtained from a repre- 
Sentative survey of 13-16 yr. olds show that delinquent 

ehavior was negatively related to school grades for 
males who reported themselves to have a more masculine 
Y image and their friends to be more highly 
elinquent. This negative relationship was not found for 
сіе and highly-delinquent males. Data from a study 
fi 8th-grade semirural males replicate the nonsignificant 
inding for highly-delinquent males, but reveal that 
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self-esteem measured projectively was negatively related 
to school grades for this group.—Journal summary. 

11869. Hanson, Gary W. (Florida State U.) Behavior 
modification of appointment attendance among 
youthful delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6648. 

11870. Humes, James L. (Florida State U.) Modi- 
fication of the non-conformist’s conformity behav- 
ior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6650. 

11871. Katz, P. Patterns in the development of 
juvenile delinquency. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 10-18.—Suggests 4 
major groups of factors as possible causative agents in 
juvenile delinquency: (a) environmental factors, (b) 
superego factors, (c) definite psychiatric syndromes, and 
(d) brain functioning. Environmental factors include 
upbringing in a family that is openly criminal, conditions 
that produce great anger in the child (such as too strict 
an environment or excessive sexual stimulation), acting 
out the unconscious wishes of the family, deprivation, 
neglect, or cruelty. Superego factors concern the con- 
science structure which may be too weak, too rigid, or 
have holes in it. The psychiatric syndromes which 
contribute to juvenile delinquency may have a neurotic, 
characterological, or psychotic base (e.g., the obsessive- 
compulsive youngster who steals cars; the passive- 
aggressive youngster who “blows up” at a certain point; 
and the paranoid schizophrenic youngster who commits 
an act—murder, perhaps—because he fears personal 
harm). The brain functioning factor would involve 
brain-damaged, epileptic, and mentally deficient young- 
sters, who might have low frustration tolerance and poor 
controls.—J. Sorokac. 

11872. Lediett, V. & Tong, J. E. Effects of heart-rate 
increase on temporal discrimination and time judg- 
ment by two groups of delinquents. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 759—164.— Tested 40 
male institutionalized Ss classified as stable and unstable 
for the discrimination of temporally paired flashes and 
time production at 3 levels of activation. Results indicate 
a differential effect for the low levels of activation which 
was nullified by the high level for both discrimination 
and time scores. The comparative results justified 
regarding time judgment as an information-processing 
function. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


11873. Lukianowicz, Narcyz. (Whiteabbey | Hosp., 
Child Guidance & Family Psychiatric Clinic, Ireland) 
Incest: I: Paternal incest: Il: Other types of incest. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 
301—313.— Studied 26 cases showing mean age of fathers 
at onset was 32!/, yr. and of daughters 8'⁄ yr. Analysis of 
social factors, family dynamics, and personalities sug- 
gests that paternal incest is not necessarily an expression 
of real sexual deviation, but may be a morally and 
socially accepted type of behavior in some oversexed and 
underinhibited males. Outcome and future fate of the 
daughters indicated that incest in a girl's early life may 
cause personality disorder in some cases, very rarely a 
neurosis, and never a psychosis. Other studies confirm 
that incest exists in every culture, despite taboos, and is 
not nearly so rare as the previous lack of psychiatric 
attention might suggest. Most nonpaternal incest is 
brother-sister incest and appears to have no serious 
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psychiatric sequelae. Children born from incest were 
normal.—R. L. Sulzer. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


11874. Amdur, Millard J. & Harrow, Martin. (U. 
Connecticut, Medical School) Conscience and de- 
pressive disorders. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 259-264.—Studied severity of 
conscience in depressive and nondepressive psychiatric 
inpatients by administration of 3 scales assessing 
strictness of conscience and a guilt scale. Total scores 
indicated significantly stricter conscience in depressive 
disorders, with patients showing sociopathic trends 
having less strict consciences. Older patients had more 
strict consciences, but presence of hysterical features did 
not relate to strictness.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11875. Hodgson, R. J. & Rachman, S. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) The effects of contam- 
ination and washing in obsessional patients. Be- 
haviour Research & Therapy, 1972(May), Vol. 10(2), 
111-117.—Tested the prediction that the 12 patients 
participating in the study would show an.increase in 
pulse variability, and in discomfort after touching a 
"contaminated" object. It was also expected that 
washing would produce a decrease in pulse variability 
and in discomfort, while an interrupted wash would 
increase both of these measures. The subjective reactions 
were observed as predicted except for the interrupted 
wash, which produced no change. Pulse rate data showed 
nonsignificant trends which paralleled the subjective 
data.—A. Barclay. 

11876. Rodríguez Kauth, Angel. (Cuyo National U., 
Argentina) Actitudes hacia el enfermo mental. [At- 
titudes toward mental patients.] Revista Interamericana 
de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 5(3-4), 139-144.—Investigated 

attitudes toward mental patients with respect to whether 
or not Ss had their relatives hospitalized. Likert scales 
were administered to 2 random samples matched on age, 
sex, place of residence, occupation, and education. Item 
analyses were carried out using discriminative power and 
point-biserial correlation. No significant differences in 
attitude toward mental patients were found between Ss 
with relatives who were hospitalized in mental insti- 
tutions and matched controls. (Spanish abstract)—Eng- 
lish Е 

11877. Rozan, Gerald H., Tuchin, Т & Kurland, 
Morton L. (New York О, Medical School) Some 
implications of sexual activity for mental illness. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 318-323.—Tested 
the hypothesis that onset of Psychiatric illness would 
result in reduced sexual activity. 58 male and 72 female 
psychiatric patients were given the Cornell Index Form 
N2 to obtain data on sexual activity prior to and 
following onset of illness. Results provide preliminary 
support for the hypothesis. (24 ref.) 

11878. Saba, M. Jacqueline. (Rutgers State U.) The 
relationship of selected variables to parent-reported 
problems of children, aged 2-17, seen in an 
outpatient clinic setting. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
шош 1972(Мау), Уо]. 32(11-В), 6661. 

11879. Scagnelli, Joan М. (U. North Carolin: Ch 
Hill) A study of the etiology and symptomatology’ ol 
the paranoid syndrome. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7324-7325. 

11880. Van Weerden-Dijkstra, J. R. (Groningen State 
U., Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) The attitude of the 
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population towards the mentally ill. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1972(Mar), Vol. 75(2), 95- 
106.—Analysis of questionnaires and rating scales 
completed by 413 normal adults indicates that attitudes 
towards the mentally ill are very ambiguous, and are 
connected with the perception of what constitutes mental 
illness. The belief that a mentally ill person will recover 
completely and confidence that he constitutes no threat 
to other people were the main factors exerting a positive 
influence on readiness to establish contact with a 
discharged mental patient. There was no direct rela- 
tionship, however, between favorable attitude and real 
contact with the mentally ill. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 
11881. Weinstein, Raymond M. (Wilkes Coll.) Pa- 
tients’ perceptions of mental illness: Paradigms for 
analysis. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 38-47.—Describes 4 paradigms devel- 
oped to interpret data obtained on over 500 adult 
psychiatric inpatients' perceptions of the causes of their 
illness. The taxonomic method is a procedure for 
classifying patient replies into categories denoting 
problem areas. In the medical model, emphasis is placed 
on the gamut of psychiatric symptoms patients use in 
their explanations. The defining categories of the 
behavioral model symbolize configurations of behavioral 
deviations from normative standards. In the motiva- 
tional approach, consideration is given to the motives or 
rationales behind the replies, and categories consist of 
various linguistic devices. Methodological problems 
involved in the utilization of these models are discussed, 
and several theoretical perspectives for empirical anal- 
ysis are suggested. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. | 
11882. Winokur, George. (U. Iowa, Medical School) 
Family history studies: Vill. Secondary depression 
is alive and well, and... Diseases of the Nggon 
System, 1972(Feb), Vol. 33(2), 94-99.—Results of a d у 
with 526 psychiatric inpatients indicate that secondary 
depression is common in Ss admitted for a van p 
primary diagnoses, e.g. neuroses, alcoholism, © ра 
sonality disorders. Secondary depression was еше 7А 
associated with suicide thoughts and attempts ал Ps 
more often seen in females. Secondary depression (os 
not associated with familial increase in alcoholism 
depression when secondary depressives were CAE 
to Ss with primary illnesses (other than primary а! Т d 
disorder) who lacked secondary depression.—/?" 
summary. T 
11883. Winokur, George. (U. Iowa, State pL 
pathic Hosp.) Types of depressive inse d 768. 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(55 D. ize 
266.—Studied family history data on 305 Шр hee 
depressives, finding support for the concept tha pears 
are 2 types of depressive illness. Best diagnosis a їп 
to depend оп: consideration of sex, age of onee a 
family history of alcoholism or sociopathy, ева angel 
sion spectrum disease would be seen in the еагу pure 
female who has a family history of alcoholism: va 
depressive disease would be seen in the late onset es 
without the family history in Ist-degree relatives. 
Sulzer. MV. е 
11884. Wolowitz, Howard М. (U. Michigan) Т 
validity of the psychoanalytic theory of P ептеп- 
dynamics: Evaluated from the available ө (Nov): 
tal evidence. Psychiatry, Washington, DR relevant 
Vol. 34(4), 358-377.—Reviews in detail, ks whether 
experimental research on paranoia to determina imani; 
the data support clinical theories of paranoia- 
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studies center around homosexual actions, fantasies, and 
defenses. Males are found to be more likely to fit the 
theory than females. The contention that the homosex- 
uality is pseudosexual and involves conflict with male 
power figures is analyzed. The theory of paranoid 
dynamics is found to be far less adequate for women. It 
is concluded, however, that “Freud’s psychoanalytic 
theory of paranoid dynamics has proved to be extremely 
heuristic and promises to remain so as it continues to be 
modified to increase its sensitivity to increasingly 
differentiated experimental and clinical data.” (86 
геѓ.)—Е. M. Uprichard. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


11885. Abe, Kazuhiko. (Osaka City U., Medical 
School, Japan) Phobias and nervous symptoms in 
childhood and maturity: Persistence and associa- 
tions. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
120(556), 275-283.—Investigated adult women and their 
mothers to discover how persistent particular symptoms 
are throughout life and to find out how symptoms wax 
and wane. It was found that such symptoms as 
indecision, fear of thunder, headache, and insomnia were 
well predicted in the adult by the presence in childhood. 
Comparing the older and younger adults suggested that 
there was some degree of reduction in symptoms during 
the period around age 30.—R. L. Sulzer. 

d 11886. Beaumont, Peter J. (Littlemore Hosp., En- 
ocrinological Psychiatry Unit, Oxford, England) Ano- 
pa nervosa in male subjects. Psychotherapy & 
jD'efosomatics, 1970, Vol. 18(1-6), 365-371.—Proposes 
that the term anorexia nervosa does not indicate merely 
ү! loss in association with psychiatric disturbance 
i rather designates a syndrome with distinctive 
characteristics, The case histories of 6 young male 
penents who fulfilled the rather stringent criteria needed 
үе, diagnosis of anorexia nervosa are reported. 
stimations of urinary testosterone and of gonadotro- 
i ins were undertaken in order to find an equivalent in 
е male of the menstrual disturbance which is such а 
цеп feature of the syndrome in females. It is 
зде that anorexia nervosa does occur in males. Ss 
ae a disturbance in their sex hormones while 
ал60, but the precise nature of this endocrine 
am could not be established. (18 ref.)—Journal 
i| 1887. Belschner, Wilfried. (U. Niedersachsen (Lower 
test qu Brunswick, West Germany) Der Foto-Hand- 
ert SH: Uber die Entwicklung eines projektiven 
he Mens zur Erfassung aggressiven Verhaltens. 
SUE H hoto Hand-Test: Development of a projective 
90 vie to assess aggressive behavior] Diagnostica, 
Proced ol. 16(3), 123138.— Describes a global projective 
varo, те based on stimulus cards showing a hand in 
ШУ Positions, in which responses аге elicited by the 
eases What could this hand be doing?,” adapted to 
resulting the specific dimension of aggression. The 
graj MS Foto-Handtest (FHT) consists of 34 photo- 
anal S of a hand. These were subjected to an item 
жарыў, Data were obtained by presenting the photo- 
етос ООШ the original position and rotated by 180 
ting 4 The sample consisted of 128 male Ss, consti- 
сепи, “Wal groups of neurotics and normals, adoles- 
iscri; and adults. Based on endorsement proportion, and 
interj А!огу power, 24 cards were retained. High 
judge agreement and a retest reliability coefficient 
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of .90 are reported for the original i 
ref} —M. E. Mork ginal 34- item test. (27. 

11888. Betts, Wilmer C. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., 

Raleigh, N.C.) The Epaminondas phenomenon and 
the inherent mockery in obsessional symptoms. 
Psychiatric Forum, 1971(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 7-9.—Discusses 
the Epaminondas phenomena (EP), the literal inter- 
pretation of and excessive compliance with demands. 
The EP is considered as a covert form of mockery at 
parents, the superego, and society. Compulsive and 
obsessional thoughts and actions are described to 
indicate the elements of mockery (e.g., the anorexic who 
starves to keep from being fat). It is concluded that EP is 
а neurotic solution to the existence of double binds.—S. 
Knapp. 
11889. Brown, Walter A. (Yale U., Div. of Student 
Mental Hygiene) The meaning of success in a person 
with a “success phobia.” Psychiatry, Washington, 
D.C., 1971(Nov), Vol. 34(4), 425-430.— Presents a case 
of success phobia in which the specific anxiety provoking 
situation was vocational promotion. The syndrome was 
precipitated during the therapy and is described.—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

11890. Burns, S. J. & Offord, D. R. (Pennsylvania 
State U., Milton S. Hershey Medical Center, Hershey) 
Achievement correlates of depressive illness: А 
study of school records and social mobility. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(May), Vol. 154(5), 
344-351.—Hypothesized that depression might occur in 

rsons with strong premorbid motivation to achieve. 
The premorbid achievement of 20 depressed women, 35 
of their siblings, and 49 matched controls was compared 
using school records of scholastic failures, last grade 
completed, and IQ as indices of achievement. In 
addition, 25 depressed women, 83 siblings, and their 
fathers were interviewed to gather data оп social 
mobility. The only significant finding is a strong upward 
mobility from social class of origin for depressed women 
and their siblings (p < .01). (32 ref.)—R. Denis. 

11891. Chavez, Hugo. (Outpatient. Psychiatric Clinic, 
Lima, Peru) Depresiones en la adolescencia: Gener- 
alidades en torno a una casuística institucional. 
[Depression in adolescence; Generalities concerning 
institutional cases.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 172-185.—Studied a sample of 47 
depressed adolescent outpatients at an outpatient psy- 
chiatric clinic in Lima, Peru. A predominance of single 
depressive episodes was noted. The clinical picture 
exhibited in the majority of cases was the asthenic 
syndrome. Clinical characteristics of this syndrome are 
discussed in relation to other similar adolescent and 
adult syndromes. Treatment procedures, mostly chemo- 
therapy, reached 50% positive results, Some etiological 
investigations are reviewed, and a holistic approach in 
the study of depressive disorders is recommended. 
(English, French, & German summaries) (25 ref.)—L. M. 
Laosa. 
11892. Costello, C. G. & Lazarus, Arnold A. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Depression: Loss of re- 
inforcers or loss of reinforcer effectiveness? Behav- 
ior Therapy, 1972(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 240-252.— Discusses 
the proposal of a number of behavior therapists that 
depression results when a discriminative stimulus or 
reinforcer for behavior is removed. It is suggested that 
the depressed person's general loss of interest in his 
environment suggests that there is a loss of reinforcer 
effectiveness. The manner in which environmental 
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events, including the loss of a reinforcer, may result in 
this general loss of reinforcer effectiveness is discussed. 
The possible evolutionary significance of depression is 
briefly considered. In a postdiscussion, A. Lazarus 
defends his view (see PA, Vol. 42:15749) of depression as 
a result of loss, and the lead author responds. (32 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ‚_ 

11893. Dee, Carla & Dee, Н. L. (U. Iowa, Child 
Development Clinic) MMPIs of parents of emotionally 
disturbed, motor dysfunctional, and normal chil- 
dren. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 464.—Administered the MMPI to 
the parents of boys referred to a clinic for developmental 
difficulties and diagnosed as having severe emotional or 
motor disturbances, (n — 64) or found to be normal 
(n = 24). Few significant differences were found be- 
tween the 3 groups, although fathers of emotionally 
disturbed boys scored the highest on 6 of the 10 MMPI 
clinical scales. Results do not support previous findings 
of elevated MMPI profiles for parents of emotionally 
disturbed boys.—A. Olson. 

11894. Giel, R. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) Psy- 
chiatric observations on hostility in Ethiopian stu- 
dents. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 75(1), 73-77.—Compared the responses of 17 
neurotic and 19 normal English-speaking male Ethiopian 
students to British norms on Fould's Hostility and 
Direction of Hostility Questionnaire. Ethiopian normals 
showed more hostility than British normals, the same 
amount as British neurotics and paranoids, and less than 
British schizophrenics. Hostility was more outwardly 
directed for Ethiopian than for British normals. Ethi- 
opian neurotics showed the same amount of hostility as 
British schizophrenics and more hostility than all other 
groups. Some examples of accepted Ethiopian behavior 
suggest that this higher degree of hostility in Ethiopian 
M is dealt with by paranoid projections.—A. 

Ison. 

11895. Guidano, V. F., Liotti, G., & Pancheri, Р. (U. 
Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) Analisi al differenciaie 
semantico del concetto del "Sé", dell'accettazione 
del “Sè” e delle figure dei genitori, nei nevrotici e 
nei soggetti normali. [Semantic differential analysis of 
self-concept, self-acceptance and parental figures in 
neurotic and normal subjects.] Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Jul), Vol. 32(4) 298- 
311.—Reports a study showing that semantic differential 
ratings of self were significantly more negative in 
aces than in normal controls, Ratings of self- 
acceptance in neurotics were also signifi 
bros SEIEN L'Abate. ub зя 

. Ladkin, Jean F. & Barker, 

Moines Child Guidance Center, Ta) рер 
differentiation in passively огіепі children. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Sun), Vol. 34(3), 703- 
706.—Investigated level of psychological differentiation 
in 30 6-8 and 10-12 yr. old boys categorized as 
passive-aggressive or normal. Differentiation was de- 
fined in terms of the Children’s Embedded Figures Test, 
and the Sophistication of Body-Concept Scale used with 
human figure drawings. Significantly lower levels of 
differentiation were observed for passive-aggressive over 
normal Ss and for younger over older Ss.— Journal 
abstract. 

11897. Mormont, C. & Demoulin, C. (U. Lie 
Psychiatric Clinic, Belgium) La А eine 
anorexique mentale et de sa jumelle monozygote. 
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[The personalities of a case of anorexia nervosa and of 
her monozygotic twin: A comparative study.] Аса 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 71(6), 477-487. 
— Presents a case study of a pair of 22-yr-old mono- 
zygotic twins examined clinically and with psychological 
tests (Rorschach, TAT, Szondi) The dominant twin 
appeared to be a well-adapted hysteric who imposed 
herself on her surroundings and used a great deal of 
repression. The dominated twin who is anorexic, ap- 
peared to be incapable of receiving direct libidinal 
satisfaction. She attributed her own desires to her twin 
sister and satisfied them vicariously through her. The 
dominated twin's hysteric component seemed to cover a 
latent depressive basis and defenses, which in their 
rigidity, recall observations made in prepsychotics.—E. 
Coché. 

11898. Piers, Ellen V. (Pennsylvania State U.) Parent 
prediction of children's self-concepts. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
428-433.— Parents of 140 normal and 97 disturbed 8-14 
yr. olds brought to a clinic predicted their child's 
responses to the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept 
Scale. Clinic children had slightly but significantly lower 
scores on the scale, but parents differed greatly, with 
normal parents overestimating and clinic mothers un- 
derestimating their child’s self-esteem. While percent 
agreement scores showed no significant differences 
except in favor of mother-father agreement, 1t was found 
that normal parents agreed with their child better оп 
positive responses, and clinic parents (especially moth- 
ers) agreed better on negative responses. It is suggested 
that parent attitudes may be the most. significant factor 
separating the 2 groups, and that satisfaction with we 
child, rather than just awareness of his feelings, may оё 
the more crucial issue in the perception of him 5 
needing or not needing professional help.—Journa 
abstract. w.& 

11899. Raskin, Marjorie; Rondestvedt, Joanne W» i 
Johnson, George. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Ins n 
San Francisco, Calif.) Anxiety in young adui 
prognostic study. Journal of Nervous & Mental Des i 
1972(Apr), Vol. 154(4), 229-237.— Conducted a stu M z 
identify variables which may serve as a predictive 1n М 
of anxiety remission. Particular attention was given 5 
social variables, and a method for assessing PAN ae 
social involvement is presented. 50 young adults tates 
followed for 2—3 yr. after beginning treatment tor jn 
of anxiety. Stepwise discriminant analysis Was per mdi 
using variables identified early in the patients’ treat 


to ascertain the best combination for distinguishing 
between the recovered and nonrecovered КОНЕ work 


concluded that prior love life adjustment, P AV pre- 
adjustment, and characteristic but not nerki m 
senting level of anxiety are the best ded 34 
variables and the only ones significantly re p ect 
outcome. In combination they allowed for the cating 
categorization of 90% of the Ss studied. Prep H 
stress was not significantly related to recov ту. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 4 & 
11900. Reinhart, John B., Kenna, Marita Ano- 
Succop, Ruth A. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical Schoo) ев : 
rexia nervosa in children: Outpatient mand орау, 
Journal of the American Academy of сш Perat aa 
1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 114-131—Reviews the Pe 
on anorexia nervosa and presents an outpa tien courages 
of treating children which is supportive and P y 
regression. Patients were hospitalized only if ne 
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separate the child and family until both could accept the 
symptom of anorexia. There was no coercion in feeding 
or eating, and iv feedings were not used except as a last 
resort. The S was urged to express the psychological 
conflicts between himself and the family. 3 case histories 
are given. Findings indicate that Ss treated in this way, 
with less than 2 wk. hospitalization in the beginning, 
differ little from those handled with long and involved 
hospitalization centered on concern for diet and feed- 
ing—H. Reiter. 

11901. Shure, Myrna В. & Spivack, George. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Div. of Research & 
Evaluation, Philadelphia, Pa.) Means-ends thinking, 
adjustment, and social class among elementary- 
school-aged children. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 348-353.— Presented 6 
stories to 74 normal and 34 emotionally disturbed 
middle- and lower-class 10-12 yr. olds to test Ss’ 
cognitive capacity in solving simulated real-life prob- 
lems. This capacity was measured by means-ends 
thinking, defined as an ability to construct a story plot 
that reflects planning, awareness of potential obstacles, 
and recognition of time necessary to reach a stated goal. 
Irrespective of social class and intellectual functioning, 
disturbed youngsters in special schools expressed both 
fewer elements of means-ends thinking and stories more 
limited to pragmatic, impulsive, and physically aggres- 
sive means than did normal Ss in regular schools. 
Implications are that training in this area early in a 
child’s life could supplement a preventive mental health 
program.—Journal abstract. 

Ў 11902. Speier, Anny. (1333 Sucre, Buenos Aires, 
t rgentina) Psicoterapia en adolescentes con estruc- 
ura labil. [Psychotherapy of adolescents with labile 
Fonality structure.] Revista Interamericana de Psico- 
ogia, 1971, Vol. 5(3-4), 113-125.— Discusses the path- 
Ological personality structure during adolescence, with 
ien weakness and a tendency toward disintegration apart 
тот the usual lability of adolescence. A clinical 
examination of 20 such cases, involving TAT, Ror- 
nach Bender, Phillipson, and Wechsler tests, life 
istory and other clinical evidence, showed ego weakness 
With tendencies toward excitation or rigid inhibitions, 
Proneness to anxiety, and a general tendency toward 
qeintegration. Life histories indicate early appearance of 
бока, Implications for therapy are discussed. 
panish & English abstracts) (16 ref.)—S. Slak. 
В 11903. Trebitsch, J. (Free U., Medical Center, 
oo Belgium) Le corps et ses transformations 
Peu me objets d'investissement narcissique dans 
et d’une névrose d’adolescente: Place de la 
A rurgie et des soins esthetiques dans cette 
Solution. [The body and its transformation into objects 
ы, Narcissistic investment in the evolution of an adoles- 
nana шой The place of surgery and beauty treatment 
Vol is evolution.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Nov), 
Se 71(6), 488-496.—Presents a case study of a young 
Pus patient who was deprived prematurely of her 
ve LS Presence, and was brought up by an anxious and 
acne mother who overvalued formal control of 
КБП and the perfection of physical appearance. In 
с сте the S began to isolate herself and to 
tali Orm incessant hair dressing rituals. She was hospi- 
бузы several times, suffered briefly from anorexia 
A Osa, and eventually developed an imperative desire 
i undergo rhinoplasty. This was performed twice but 
not produce any notable improvement in the S's 


11901-11909 


behavior. The emotional significance of the nose is 
discussed.—E. Coché. 

11904. Yegge, William E. & Barrientos, Guido A. (U. 
Houston) Autonomic reactivity as a function of 
anxiety level and mode of stimulus presentation. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 5(3-4), 
97-103.—Compared the efficacy of imaginary as op- 
posed to in vivo phobic stimuli in eliciting a conditioned 
GSR in 32 snake-phobic female Ss, divided into 4 groups 
on the basis of manifest anxiety level and order of 
stimulus presentation. The prediction that high-anxious 
Ss would be more responsive than low-anxious Ss to 
imaginary phobic stimuli as used in desensitization was 
confirmed. Manifest anxiety level was interpreted as 
being a reliable predictor of the ability to respond to 
verbal description of a phobic stimulus with autonomic 
arousal comparable to that of a real situation. (English & 
Spanish abstracts) (17 ref.)—S. Slak. 


Psychosis 


11905. Borofsky, Gerald L. (Michigan State U.) 
Regression and ego functioning in creative normals 
and psychotics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7301-7302. 

11906. Court, J. H. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
The continuum model as a resolution of paradoxes 
in manic-depressive psychosis. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 133-141.—Behav- 
ior changes which appear opposite in character, from 
retardation to over-activity, are the main support of the 
bipolar model. The parallel bipolarity of mood, from 
depression to mania, is not supported by observation. 
Instead there is a transition without normality inter- 
vening. There are many additional reasons to adopt the 
continuum model, including the fact that the same forms 
of therapy prove effective in depression and mania, 
physiological and chemical findings, similar psycho- 
motor dysfunctions, and the near absence of pure cases 
of mania. (49 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. j 

11907. Demaret, A. (U. Liege, Serv. of Psychological 
Medicine & Psychosomatic Medicine, Belgium) La 
psychose maniaco-dépressive envisagée dans une 
perspective éthologique. [The manic-depressive psy- 
chosis considered in an ethological perspective.] Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 71(6), 429-448. 
—Interprets certain behaviors of manic-depressive pa- 
tients as phylogenetic regressions and as connected to 
territorial behavior of animals. The fantasies of omnip- 
otence among manics are viewed as analogous to an 
animal’s possession of a territory; likewise depressive 
ideas of ruin are comparable to an animal’s being 
deprived of his territory. It is noted that ethological 
interpretations do not preclude the use of other theo- 
retical models as well.—E. Coché. 

11908. Drtil, J. (Psychiatric Research Inst., Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Analgesics-antipyretics and etiology 
and pathogenesis of psychosis. Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 237-238.—Presents case 
histories of 2 psychotic patients who had used analge- 
sics-antipyretics in great quantity. 

119081 5 А С. & Мигрһу, Н. В. (Brown 
Séquard Hosp., Beau Bassin, Mauritius) Failure of 
traditional prognostic indicators in Afro-Asian psy- 
chotics: Results of a long-term follow-up survey. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
154(4), 238-247.—Applied common Western prognostic’ 
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indicators of psychosis to admission data for 215 
psychotics, 15—44 yr. old, hospitalized in 1956 on the 
island of Mauritius. The island’s population consists 
mainly of Moslem Indians, Hindu Indians, and Africans. 
Results were correlated with outcome 12 yr. later. 
Although a degree of association between the indicators 
and outcome was found for the Moslem Indian Ss, 
Western prognostic indicators were found to be virtually 
useless for predicting outcome of Hindu and non-Indian 
Ss. (23 ref.)—R. Denis. 

11910. Rimon, Ranan; Halonen, Pekka; Anttinen, 
Erik, & Evola, Kai. (U. Turku, Finland) Complement 
fixing antibody to herpes simplex virus in patients 
with psychotic depression. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 822-824.—Determined 
the presence of herpes simplex complement fixing 
antibody titers in serum specimens of 72 patients with 
psychotic depression, and 72 controls including various 
nondepressive psychiatric disorders and healthy nurses. 
The incidence of herpes simplex antibody positive 
specimens was significantly higher (p < .05) in the 
depressed Ss than in the controls. When the results of the 
present study and a smaller previous study were 
combined, the differences between Ss with psychotic 
depression and controls were very highly significant, 
(p < .001). A possible etiological relationship between 
an infection with herpes simplex virus and depressive 
illness is discussed.—Journal summary. 


Schizophrenia 


11911. Andrews, Joseph. (Hofstra U.) Projection of 
eyes in paranoid schizophrenia. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 789-790.—Used the Holtz- 
man Inkblot Technique and S. Fisher's Body Focus 
Questionnaire to study eye awareness in samples of 
paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics (n = 80) and 
neurotics (n — 38). The significant negative x^, found 
only within the paranoid group, is interpreted as 
supporting a pathological projection mechanism as well 
as previous research which has demonstrated relation- 
Ships between body attitudes and preferred modes of 
personality defense.—Journal abstract. 

11912. Arnold, Kristin E. (U. Minnesota) Language 
in schizophrenics and their twins. Dissertation Ab- 
ш International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6632— 

11913, Askew, David E. (U. Colorado) The effects of 
praise and censure on physiological arousal and 
learning performance in Schizophrenics. Dissertation 
dA dE International, 1972(Yun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7330- 

11914. Bailey, Melinda M. (Indiana U.) Vocal and 
verbal communication of emotion by parents of 
Schizophrenic and nonpsychotic, disturbed ado- 
lescents and young adults. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6633. 

11915. Broekema, Victor J. (Wayne State U.) Pro- 
prioceptive feedback deficit in Schizophrenia: An 
interference hypothesis. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6636-6637. 

11916. Chaikelson, June S. (McGill U., Montreal. 
Quebec, Canada) Change in cognitive capacity with 
aging in normal and schizophrenic adults. Disser- 
fuion Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32( 12-B), 


11917. Draffan, Joan. (Cotuit Hall, Headington, 
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Oxford, England) Speed of function, thought-process 
disorder and flattening of affect. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 183-187.—On a 
sample of 17 male and 7 female schizophrenics, mental 
speed could be distinguished from psychomotor speed, 
Schizophrenic speeds were not markedly different from 
normals, and as previously suggested, paranoids tended 
to be somewhat faster than other patients. Chronic 
schizophrenics were slower than acutes only on psycho- 
motor speed, while thought process disorder, as meas- 
ured by the Bannister-Fransella Grid Test, was not 
related to speed of functioning. Another small corre- 
lation, that between percentage use of psychological 
constructs on the Dixon test and the psychomotor speed 
was nonsignificant.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11918. Gellens, Harvey K. (Temple U.) An inves- 
tigation of attentional deficit in schizophrenia, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7308. 

11919, Glatt, Charles T. (Michigan State U.) Some 
Rorschach correlates of change in clinical status: 
An investigation of ego regression in schizophrenia. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7309. | 

11920. Harkavy, Alan Н. (Temple U.) An investi- 
gation of motivational conditions as factors Ду 
cing the reaction time performance of chron 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa 
1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7310-7311. 

11921. Hersen, Michel; Levine, Jacob, & а 
Alan, (Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, Mis 
Parameters of the spiral after-effect in organ ae 
schizophrenics, and normals. Journal of б 
Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 120(2), 177-187. s 
to obtain parametric data for the perception, dura А T 
and latency of the spiral aftereffect (SAE) in 20 DENT 
20 schizophrenic, and 20 normal (i.e., medical) ра А 
under neutral and structured instructional sets an Find: 
natural (regular) and tachistoscopic presentation. uem 
ings indicate that the performance of the org А9 
significantly inferior to that of the schizophreniGs fec 
normals under both instructional sets and pre was 
conditions. The performance of the schizophrenia yt 
significantly inferior to that of the normals. с Шей to 
previous studies, the structured instructional set fa: 
facilitate reporting of the SAE for any group: 
ref.)—Journal summary. les 

11922. Hess, Anne L. (Ohio U.) Conceptual ddr 
in schizophrenics and normals: The validat or i 
objective assessment instrument. Dissertat ) 6649. 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B» 

11923. Leavitt, Frank; Garron, David C. ago, Ш 
Elliot N. (Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hosp., CE as 
Choice of association by schizophren'(® cal 
function of probability. Journal of C: onsulting à 


Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 439 4 i 
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strong primary association and respon 
phasizing small differences, or (b) schizophrenics 
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sensitive to exact probability cues and adopt arbitrary 
response ratios that recognize that 1 association is more 
probable than the other. Results support L. Chapman’s 
conception of schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. 

11924. Lycaki, Helene. (Wayne State U.) The effects 
of feedback and redundancy on schizophrenic 
thinking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6653. 

11925. McPherson, Е. М. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
“Psychological” constructs and “psychological” 
symptoms in schizophrenia. British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 197-198.—Acute 
schizophrenics (n = 40) showed a tendency for patients 
who used psychological constructs to differentiate 
among people in photographs to admit to psychological 
rather than somatic symptoms. This suggests that there is 
a relationship between the clinical sign or symptom 
shown by the patient and the content of the personal 
construct system.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11926, Oddy, Н. С, & Lobstein, Т. J. (Birkbeck Coll., 
U. London, England) Hand and eye dominance in 
schizophrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 120(556), 331-332.— Tested 70 men and 70 women 
currently diagnosed as schizophrenic for eye and hand 
dominance. While results showed no difference for sex, 
the male patient group was different from a comparison 
group of normals. This difference was apparent only 
when hand and eye dominances were considered to- 
gether, cross-dominance, e.g. right hand but left eye 
dominance, being more common in male patients. The 
group of mixed-handed schizophrenics appeared to 
include more younger patients—R. L. Sulzer. 

11927. Ohlms, David; Brown, Marjorie L., Altman, 
Harold, & Sletten, Ivan W. (5400 Arsenal St., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Differences in mental status findings among 
Subcategories of schizophrenia. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 187-191.—Util- 
ized demographic variables and mental status findings 
to: (a) determine methods used by clinicians to classify 
and describe patients, and (b) ultimately improve the 
Psychiatric diagnostic and classification system. 6,748 
Schizophrenic patients, divided by clinicians into 10 
Subcategories of schizophrenia, were studied, and the 
Most frequent and discriminating mental status items 
Were determined for each subcategory. Results show that 
schizophrenics are classified according to (a) the Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual I (DSM II) rules and (b) 
concepts classically taught in psychiatric texts. The 
Usefulness of the current DSM II classification vs. an 
alternative approach is discussed.—B. McLean. 

11928. Patterson, Roger L. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of censure on state anxiety and performance 
for good and poor premorbid schizophrenics. Dis- 
В), ш: Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 

11929. Ritzler, Barry A. (Wayne State U.) Effects of 
Stimulus intensity on proprioceptive memory in 
Schizophrenics and normals. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6660-6661. 
pe, 930. Seki, Yoriko. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
| *rceptual closure in schizophrenia. Tohoku Psycho- 

Ogica Folia, 1971, Vol. 30(1-4), 52-68.—Investigated 
Whether perceptual closure occurs to a lesser extent 
among schizophrenics than among normals, or whether 
Schizophrenics have more difficulty in organizing in- 
» Complete configurations into a whole. 3 forms of 
Perceptual closure tests were administrated to 81 
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schizophrenics and 86 normal Ss of approximately the 
same education level. Schizophrenics were generally 
inferior to normals in perceptual integration, and 
exhibited wide variability of performance between Ss. 2 
hypotheses concerning schizophrenia, a brain arousal- 
deficit theory and a set-deficit theory, are presented to 
interpret the results. (German summary) (44 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11931. Sharma, Shridhar & Sinari, Vilasinee. (Goa 
Medical Coll., Panaji, India) Pink spot in the urine and 
C.S.F. of schizophrenics. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 831-834.—Investigated 
conflicting evidence of dimethoxyphenylethylamine 
(DMPEA) in the urine of schizophrenics, reported by A. 
J. Friedhoff and E. Van Winkle, and M. Takesada, et al. 
2 goals were to determine if the discrepancy was caused 
by different techniques, and to detect possible presence 
of DMPEA in cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) unmasked by 
the presence of other amino acids. 34 urine samples were 
tested by 4 separate methods, and only 1 showed 
inconclusive faint pink spot. In 20 samples of CSF tested 
for DMPEA, none showed a clearly defined trace. It is 
concluded that, because of 4 sources of error—diet, 
drugs, stress, and method of chemical isolation and 
identification—the investigation is unresolved. (18 ref.) 
—B. McLean. 

11932. Smith, Gudmund J., Ruuth, Egil; Franzén, 
Göran, & Sjöholm, Lena. (Lund U., Psychological Lab., 
Sweden) Intermittent regressions in a serial after- 
image experiment as signs of schizophrenia. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 27- 
33.— Presented a serial afterimage (AI) task to 35 16-35 
yr. old patients who showed signs of schizophrenia, 20 
psychiatric patient controls, and 31 normal undergrad- 
uate controls. Ss were also rated on the Rockland-Pollin 
scale. Ss with high psychotic scores showed 1 or more 
regressions to immature (size-constant, positive, physiog- 
nomic) images in their AI serials. These images are 
typical of children who cannot clearly distinguish their 
Als as subjective phenomena distinct from the outside 
world. Results indicate that schizophrenics are char- 
acterized by intermittent withdrawal into a world where 
experiencing the self and nonself are not clearly 
distinguished. Regressions were rare in the 2 control 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

11933. Sved, S., Perales, A., & Houle, Н. Р, (Inst. of 
Psychiatric Research, Joliette, Quebec, Canada) Urinary 
creatinine in drug-excretion studies in chronic 
schizophrenics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972 
(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 219-222.—Urinary output of 
creatinine in normal (n = 60) and female schizophrenic 
Ss (n = 60) was found to be sufficiently constant during 
the morning to be used as a basis for drug excretion 
rates. Actual timing of the urine specimens was of no 
value in schizophrenics and alcoholics. The lowest 
dispersion in the rate of drug excretion in a group of 
chronic schizophrenics was obtained when this value was 
expressed on the basis of creatinine output corrected for 
body weight.—Journal summary. 

11934. Verbeek, E. (State U. of Ghent, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Belgium) Le cercueil prématuré d’Arthur 
Rimbaud. [The untimely coffin of Arthur Rimbaud.] 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 71(6), 513— 
531.—Examines the work and life history of Rimbaud 
and tries to find an explanation for the early and abrupt 
discontinuation of his literary career. It is concluded that 
Rimbaud was suffering from a schizophrenic condition 
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and that there was an intricate relationship between his 
disease and his work.—E. Coché. Si i 

11935. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Roles of impression man- 
agement in the interview, self-report, and cognitive 
behavior of schizophrenics. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 452-456. 
—Attempted to determine which types of behavior serve 
as manipulative impression-management tools among 
Schizophrenics. 3 groups of male open-ward inpatient 
schizophrenics were either (a) implicitly threatened with 
a return to the closed ward, (b) threatened with 
discharge, or (c) given neutral instructions. Differential 
instructions did not affect interview or cognitive behav- 
ior indexes, but apparently did lead to manipulation on 
the MMPI Hypochondrians and Psychasthenia scales, 
An attempt to determine which subgroups of schizo- 
phrenics tend to engage in such manipulatory behavior 
was unproductive. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11936. Zarlock, Stanley P. (State University Coll. 
New York, Fredonia) Emergence of schizophrenia 
from social biases of perception. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 835-846.—Examines the 
static, the expectancy, and the interaction views of 
schizophrenia. Contrary to the Ist and 2nd views, which 
assume symptoms emanate from a specific biological 
entity, the interaction view maintains that Schizophrenia 
is a consequence of an interaction between an O's 
clinical biases of perception and the sense impressions he 
received upon observing a behaving organism. Accord- 
ingly, schizophrenia is a cultural phenomenon which 
emerges from a social and evolutionary process. Without 
the presence of social sophistication, a clinical profession 
could not exist, standard biases of perception could not 
be sustained, and the phenomenon of Schizophrenia 
could not become manifest. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


11937. Bilikiewicz, A. & Góra, S. (Medical School, 
Gdansk, Poland) Clinical and pharmacological in- 
vestigation of a new Psychotropic drug sulpiride 
(dogmatil). Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
13(3), 183-184.—Sulpiride (dogmatil) is a psychotropic 
drug with thymoanaleptic and Psychoenergizing action. 
Its symptomolytic effect predominates over the syndro- 
molytic one. Antidepressive qualities were not con- 
firmed. In some cases of Schizophrenia there was 
suppression of inhibition and improvement of the 
patient's activity. The drug was well tolerated without 
side effects. 

11938. Davidoff, Linda L. (Syracuse U.) Schizo- 
phrenic patients in psychotherapy: The effects of 
degree of information and compatibility expecta- 
tions on behavior in the interview setting: An 
operant conditioning analogue. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6640-6641. 

11939. Davis, Ann E., Dinitz, Simon, & Pasamanick, 
Benjamin. (Miami U.) The prevention of hospitali- 
zation in schizophrenia: Five years after an exper- 
imental program. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 375-388.—Randomly assigned 
acute psychotic schizophrenics to 1 of 3 groups: an 
experimental group received drugs and public health 
nursing care at home; 2 control groups received either 
placebo and public health nursing home care, or state 
hospital care. For a 30-mo period, over 3/, of the 
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experimental group could be successfully maintained at 
home. 5 yr. later, gradual erosion of the original 
significant differences occurred on the usual clinic and 
aftercare services, so that eventually there were no 
differences in social or psychological functioning. This 
indicates a need for the structuring of community mental 
health services on an intensive aggressive basis, to 
prevent the mere transfer of custodial care to the 
community.—Journal abstract. 

11940. Jovanović, Tihomir & Marković, Aleksandar, 
(Psychiatric Hosp., Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Effects of 
chlorpromazine and fluphenazine on some schiz- 
ophrenic forms of behaviour. British Journal o) 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555), 223-224,—Groups 
of 60 each treated with chlorpromazine and fluphenazine 
for 3 mo. showed significant reductions in psycho- 
pathological content, the effects of fluphenazine being 
somewhat greater. This superiority appeared to hold only 
in cases of integration, ideas of reference, and reduced 
wil.—R. L. Sulzer. ue 

11941. Meiselman, Karin C. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Training chronic nonparanoid schizophren- 
lcs in dual modality attention. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6654. р 

11942. Molčán, J., Floreánová, L., Kukučová, Hz 
Motylová, E. (Psychiatric Clinic, Bratislava, с 
slovakia) Our experience with clothiapin in sene 
ophrenia. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), d. 
13(3), 183.—In an experiment with 22 schizophienly 
patients treated with clothiapine there were 2 phim 
effect: (a) unspecified inhibition with ерше а С 
tiredness, and (b) specific antipsychotic action ee 
more pronounced extrapyramidal symptomatology. bo: 
effects were: urinary retention, toxicodermatitis, se 
rhea, and allergic dermatitis. 

11943. Molčan, J. Kukuéové, Ho & Konfkori, M. 
(Psychiatric Clinic, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) VR 
experience with flupentixol in the treatme Ls 
chronic schizophrenia. Activitas Nervosa s math 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 180-181.—20 patients trea ef 705, 
flupentixol showed no improvement іп ne pa ОЕ 
pathological state. However, they demonstrate re eae 
ability to participate in occupational therapy. Si 
were slight. ДЖИ, ma 

па. Molčan, J., et al. (Psychiatric Clinic, uie 
lava, Czechoslovakia) Therapeutic effect of ЧЮ у e 
zin in various doses and forms. A OS 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 18251829 Боа Бу 
chronic schizophrenic patients were treatei n daily, 
fluphenazine (Moditen) 100 mg. or 300 mg. ta 4 to be of 
or depot injections. The depot treatment prove 

eater advantage. 

Е 11945. Ваще J. (Psychiatric Hosp., SO dns a 
Czechoslovakia) The effects of смог ultaneous 
fine psychomotor performance with a sim! s Nervosa 
secondary task in schizophrenics. Е * omazitie 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 179.—C! ENS task 
potentiated a negative effect on a aera nl 
(subtracting aloud the numeral 5 while ee 

manipulatory movements) in schizophrenics, ks, J. 

11946. Rodová, A., Náhunek, K., & hoslovakia) 
(Psychiatric Clinic, Brno-Bohunice, к, clothiapin 
Comparison of the therapeutic results o! itas Nervosa 
and perphenazine in schizophrenia. Ea Tothiapiné 
Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 171-173. ^d produce 
had a greater sedative-hypnotic effect and р 


à f enazine 
more rapid onset of the therapeutic action. Perph 


smonosy, 
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induced an earlier onset of extrapyramidal symptoms 
with a greater incidence of dyskinesia, 

11947. Vinar, O., Taussigova, D., & Bastecky, J. (Inst. 
of Psychiatry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Thiothixene in 
schizophrenic psychoses. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 174-176.—Thiothixene brought 
an improvement in 54 schizophrenic patients and seemed 
more effective then trifluoperazine. There were no 
troublesome side effects: 

11948. Weinstein, Morton В. & Fischer, Ames. (401 
Parnasus Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) Combined treat- 
ment with ECT and antipsychotic drugs in schiz- 
ophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 32(12), 801-808.—Explores the benefits of using 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) combined with pheno- 
thiazines and chemically related drugs in selected cases 
of drug-resistant schizophrenia. The literature on schiz- 
ophrenia treatments is briefly reviewed, emphasizing 
widespread pessimism toward ECT among clinicians. 
Attitudes and training emphases are discussed, and a 
general scheme for combined treatment programs in 
cases which warrant it is presented, as well as case 
reports illustrating its advantages. It is stressed that the 
теа] value of ECT lies in its dual synergism with 
antipsychotic drugs: lifting cases off plateaus of per- 
sistent pathology, and allowing indefinite drug contin- 
uation, consolidating the patient's gains and avoiding 
relapse. (28 ref.)J—8B. McLean. 

11949. Zapletálek, M., Rikovsky, S., & Mrňa, B. 
(Psychiatric Clinic, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) Clinical 
experience with clothiapin (entumin) in schizo- 
Phrenic psychoses. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971 
(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 181-182.—An experiment with 30 
patients who were administered clothiapine demonstrat- 
€d that the clinical efficacy of clothiapine approached 
that of chlorpromazine and thioridazin. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


‚11950. Davenport, Charles W., Zrull, Joel P., Kuhn, 
Clifford C., & Harrison, Saul I. (U. Michigan, Medical 
School) Cyclic vomiting. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 
66-87 —Reviews the pediatric literature on cyclic vomit- 
Ing and presents 3 case histories. Similarities found are: 
All 3 cases were girls admitted during, prior to, or the 
Onset of puberty; in each case duration of the episode 
Was 5 days during which marked weight loss was shown, 
along with extreme thirst and excessive fluid intake. Ss 
ks withdrawn, depressed, irritable, or hostile with 
aoe of regression including autoerotic behavior 
burns the episodes. All Ss were described as wanted, 
A not planned for. They were toilet trained at an early 
de. and were somewhat enuretic. Mothers were seen as 
dependent and showing overt hostility toward their 
weughters, Mothers had a history of vomiting and fathers 
Mis Seen as immature, adolescent, and seductive in the 
7 ationships with their daughters. Sibling rivalry was 
FM as intense in all cases. Anal aggressive and sadistic 
Bi ntasies, as well as oral disturbances, were seen as 

Bnificant factors.—H. Reiter. 

Ps 11951, Knoblach, Dorothea. (U. Salzburg, Inst. of 
mo bology, Austria) Psychogene Aspekte beim Asth- 

а bronchiale: Ein kasuistischer Beitrag. [Psycho- 
Partie aspects of bronchial asthma: A case report.] 
Shine: ift für -Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 

1, Vol. 19(2), 163-177.—Explored the etiology of 
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asthma in a study of sanatorium patients. The Rorschach 
test, the TAT, and the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
(P-F) test were administered to 25 19—62 yr. old patients. 
The TAT was to demonstrate that the ambivalent bond 
of child to mother manifests in a longing for her love 
and, at the same time, a feeling of helpless surrender to 
the dominance of her will and the denial of the existence 
of the problem. 3 hypotheses are presented: (a) person- 
ality disruption during the oral phase, in which the 
objective confounding of the self with one’s mother 
occurs, and the attempt to throw off asthma is unsuccess- 
ful (confirmed by the TAT;) (b) a regressive neurosis 
results from this disruption, which is similar to psycho- 
genetic depression (proved with the help of the Ror- 
schach test); and (c) a further result of fusing of the 
child’s identity with the mother and of the resulting 
frustration is the turning of his aggression against himself 
(made clear through the TAT and the Rosenzweig P-F 
test). It is concluded that the study enhances previously 
existing knowledge, but that the line of demarcation 
between somatic and psychic causes remains indeter- 
minate. (21 ref.)—LLBA. 

11952. Müller-Bardorff, Marlies. (U. Salzburg, Inst. of 
Psychology, Austria) Kernkonflikthafte Stórung der 
Atmosphäre als übergreifendes deutbares Spezifi- 
kum der psychogenen Komponente des Asthma 
bronchiale. [Core conflict disturbance of the envi- 
ronment as an overlapping interpretable particularity of 
the psychogenetic component of bronchial asthma.] 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 
1971, Vol. 19(2), 145-162.—Examines the psychogenetic 
factors in the psychosomatic syndrome of bronchial 
asthma during childhood and adolescence. The char- 
acteristics of the disturbed situational atmosphere of the 
variables are described. This overlaps different effective 
biographic problem spheres, the specific phase depen- 
dence of the Ist attack, the succeeding attack readiness, 
and the importance and etiological situation of traumatic 
experiences with reference to the particular structure of 
the asthmatic's personality.—LLBA. 


CASE HISTORY 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


11953. Bouquet, John D. (U. Arizona) Pre-morbid 
personality as a predictor of right hemiplegic, 
aphasic, stroke patient rehabilitation. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6636. 

11954. Cohen, Raquel E. (Harvard Medical School, 
Lab. of Community Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) Anat- 
omy of a local mental health program: A case 
history. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 42(3), 490-498.—Outlines the issues and approaches 
used to develop a sound conceptual and practical basis 
for the Ist component of a comprehensive mental health 


rogram. 

2 11955. Colbert, James N. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Two psychological portals of entry for disadvan- 
taged groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6614. 

11956. David, Anne C. (360 Westchester Ave., 
Portchester, N.Y.) Effective low cost aftercare. Mental 
Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 351-357.—Describes a 
pilot program for aftercare and resocialization for former 
mental patients. Necessary provisions of the program 
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included: (a) smooth transition between hospital and 
community, (b) resocialization experiences, (c) voca- 
tional and/or educational rehabilitation, (d) crisis 
intervention, (e) therapy, and (f) supervision of medi- 
cation. At the conclusion of 1 yr., 99 former patients and 
67 relatives were actively involved, and the rehospitaliza- 
tion rate for that period was only 8%. The success of the 
program caused it to be funded as an integral part of the 
community guidance center.—4. M. Cawley. 

11957. Gaitz, Charles M. & Scott, Judith. (Texas 
Research Inst. of Mental Sciences, Houston) Age and 
the measurement of mental health. Journal of Health 
& Social Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 55-67.—Ad- 
ministered T. S. Langner's Screening Score of psychiatric 
symptoms and N. Bradburn's Affect Balance Scale to a 
stratified sample of 1,441 noninstitutionalized adults (age 
range = 20-75+ yr.). Few age-related differences were 
found. Data support the position that (a) measurement 
of mental health is a formidable task; (b) responses and 
scores are affected by multiple factors, not age alone; 
and (c) these factors interrelate. Varying degrees of 
correlation were found between the 2 instruments, 
confirming that they measure similar but not identical 
aspects of mental health. It is concluded that meas- 
urements must take into account various dimensions to 
avoid the pitfalls of a simple test or approach.—Journal 


abstract. 

11958. Goldberg, Richard T. (Massachusetts Reha- 
bilitation Commission, Boston) Vocational adjustment 
after renal transplantation. Rehabilitation Psychology, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 19(1), 27-34.—Measured the vocational 
adjustment of 25 patients 13 mo. after renal transplanta- 
tion by means of а work and social history questionnaire 
and a semistructured interview. 14 resumed productive 
roles after transplantation,and their vocational adjust- 
ment generally did not differ significantly from predis- 
ability status. A factor analysis indicated that vocational 
adjustment following transplantation could be measured 
by 3 distinct factors: employability, vocational aspi- 
rations and plans, and work values and interests. It is 
concluded that earlier vocational development is more 
influential on a person's current plans than is the 
contingency of severe physical disability.—N. De Palma. 

11959. Grác, Jan. К Problému registrácie a cháp- 
ania sociálnej vyváženosti. [A contribution to the 
problem of conception and registration of social bal- 
ance.] Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dieiaia, 1971, Vol. 
6(3), 211-224.—Attempted to solve the diagnostic 
relationship between indicator and indication. Con- 
tentment and discontent as measured by a questionnaire 
using an ordinal scale acted as the indicator. Mental 
balance and imbalance, inferred from the internal and 
external balance ‘and imbalance, served as indication. 
Results show how a situation can be measured by means 
of S's statements about his discontent and quantitatively 
with the aid of respective indices, i.e., internal, external, 
or total imbalance. The relationship of balance with its 
respective psychological concepts (eg, conformity, 
adaption, and adjustment) is discussed. (Russian sum- 
mary)—English summary. 

11960. Greene, Ronald, (Ohio State U.) Self-dis- 
closure, dogmatism, and sensory acuity as they 
relate to humanistic concepts of mental health. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6647, 

11961. Marler, Don С. (Bayshore Mental Health & 


Mental Retardation Center, Baytown, Tex.) The non- 
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professionalization of the war on mental illness, 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 291-294.—Crit- 
icizes the overuse of mental health workers and argues 
that professionals should not abdicate their responsibility 
for direct treatment of mental patients. The problem of 
inadequate funding for the mental health field is 
discussed, and partly attributed to a lack of commitment 
by professionals. 
11962. Palmore, Erdman & Luikart, Clark. (Duke U.) 
Health and social factors related to life satisfaction. 
Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
13(1), 68-80.—Correlated the responses of 502 45-69 yr. 
old white adults to a battery of physical and psycho- 
logical tests (e.g, the WAIS and Jessor's Internal- 
External Control of Reinforcement Scale) with H. 
Cantril's measure of life satisfaction. It was found that 
self-rated health had the most influence on life satis- 
faction. Amount of organizational activity and belief in 
internal control were the 2nd and 3rd most important 
variables. Organizational activity was mainly related to 
intelligence and internal-control orientation among 
males, and to lack of employment and physical pe 
formance status among females. Several variables 
thought to be related to Ше satisfaction had little or n 
relationship: age, sex, total social contacts, G 
anchorage, marital status, and intelligence. (35 ref. 
ournal abstract. 
е 1963. Pasewark, Richard А. & Rardin, Max vA U 
Wyoming, Clinical Training) Theoretical mu 
community mental health. Mental Hygiene, fie 2 
Vol. 55(3), 358-364.— Discusses the relative ment js 
broad categories of theory: the peteón focus a 
population-focused models. A lack of public сора 
ment to the necessary financial and manpower i Dd 
is viewed as the underlying reason why pero 99 ar 
models cannot be effectively implemented. T iy ay 
critically dependent on an abundant manpower Bo 
when in reality there is a chronic shortage of Шап 
Lack of a clear definition of what Wu БИС 
disorder is a basic problem in both mode a did 
population-focused model, the need tor ati ога! 
interventionist approach raises serious lega р rey 
questions. Both models are concluded to a qa 
broad outlines for potential theories, which Wes It 
better knowledge particularly of юшат аза Т 
is concluded to be neither necessary nor еш d 
present to make a major commitment to any m 
ref)—R. Hall. n 

ioca. Simon, Walter B. (Northampton Sun 
Mass.) Some issues in the logic of ргехет) 95-107. 
Science & Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. ( ) о logical 
—Presents a typology to analyze some о ects of @ 
issues of prevention, based on certain АВР cee ^5 
specific person's preventive behavior (pre Ad 
undesirable state, knowing about it, and ADU AA 
certain aspects of the prevention situation (wne tablei 
not the undesirable state is objectively KET define 
avoidable, and typically avoided). ose ant to the 
by group consensus. Types considered wel into correct 
rational prevention of distress were divide em e 
prevention, overprevention, and асаав а 
гесі prevention is consistent with ће s 2d n avoidable 
relevant group, underprevention results Bos ith- 
distress, and overprevention involves inter! ible reasons 
out benefit to the targets of prevention. pom behavior 
for different kinds of distortion of рге © overpre- 
are discussed, with emphasis on the excesse: 
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vention. Also stressed is the importance of accepting the 
fact of our current inability to prevent certain conditions 
while at the same time trying to devise means of their 
future prevention. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11965. Swift, Charles R. (U. Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
zania) Mental health programming in a developing 
country: Any relevance elsewhere? American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 517-526. 
—Describes certain program features in Tanzania and 
suggests that, in their simplicity, they may have relevance 
in the Western world. It is noted that there is little 
understanding and communication of mental health 
programming between East Africa and North America. 
However, program structure and services in both areas 
are largely determined by similar factors, e.g, local 
beliefs, political philosophy, available manpower, and 
economic structures.—Journal abstract. 

11966. Werkman, Sidney L. (Ed.) Child psychiatry 
and the legislative process. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 
30-51.—Cites excerpts from panel discussions of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry on recommen- 
dations for legislation concerning mental health of 
children and the potential effectiveness of child psychi- 
atry. The need for the involvement of child psychiatrists 
in the legislative process is stressed, and ways of effective 
2-жау communication are explained as well as ways of 
influencing government legislation, The consensus of the 
medical profession and its collaboration with other 
organizations is viewed as being vital to the cause.—H. 
Reiter, 

11967. Wright, Beatrice А. (U. Kansas) Value-laden 
beliefs and principles for rehabilitation psychology. 
Rehabilitation Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 19(1) 38- 
5.—Presents a list of 18 guiding principles for reha- 
bilitation psychology expressing the hope that they will 
be examined, confirmed, or discarded by experience. 
The list is an extension of 1 with 12 items prepared a 
decade ago. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


11968. Calder, Peter. (Indiana U.) The effects of a 
п of matching clients to counselors on the 
level of counselors’ empathy, warmth and genuine- 
Hess. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 

ol. 32(11-B), 6637. 
11969. Michal, Vladimír. (District Council of Edu- 
сайопа] Psychology, Ceské Budéjovice, Czechoslovakia) 
ulligerüv test v poradenské praxi. [Zulliger’s Inkblot 
est in counseling,] Psychológia a Patopsychologia Diet- 
he 1971, Vol. 6:3), 267-274.—Describes and discusses 
5 uses of the Zulliger Inkblot Test in guidance and 
Ounseling (a) as an auxiliary psychodiagnostic method; 
P for the formulation of clinical hypotheses; and (c) for 
К qualitative assessment of intellectual abilities, work- 
cae, achievement, and self-regulation. A pilot study was 
з lucted on the use of the test to arrive at a more 
аре and deeper notion of psychological group 
founo teristics. Statistically significant differences were 
W nd in several signs between female juvenile delin- 
quents and girl pupils of an ordinary apprentice school. 
Sychological assessment fully confirmed the validity of 
Es concerned. (Russian summary) 
tiv 1970. Mohr, Myron G. (Louisiana State U.) Effec- 
eness of subprofessional volunteer counselors as 
Oderated by two different training approaches: 
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Traditional vs. human relations. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7318. 

. 11971. Oraker, James R. (Fuller Theological Sem- 
inary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
A study of prediction in a short term counselor 
training program for religiously-oriented nonpro- 
fessionals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7321. 

11972. Wilker, Paulina B. (Rutgers State U.) The 
effect of sensitivity training on specific counseling 
skills. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6631. 


Marriage & Family 


11973. Collins, Jerry D. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effects of the conjugal relationship modification 
method on marital communication and adjustment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6674. 

11974. Parsons, Bruce V. (U. Utah) Family crisis 
intervention: Therapy outcome study. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6657. 

11975. Reddy, Michael J. (Ohio State U.) Interaction 
testing in the measurement of marital disturbance. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6659-6660. 

11976. Swan, Ronald W. (Arizona State U.) Differ- 
ential counseling approaches to conflict reduction 
in the marital dyad. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6629. 

11977. VanCamp, James V. (Fuller Theological 
Seminary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, 
Calif.) Modification of adult aggressive behavior by 
using modeling films. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-В), 7327. 


Social Casework 


11978. . Students' perception of social 
work. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
32(3), 321331.—Conducted a survey on the degree of 
recognition of social work as a profession in India. 
College students (N — 440) completed 9 interviews and a 
questionnaire. It was found that arts and social work are 
predominantly preferred by female students, while 
medicine was rated similarly by males and females. 
Science attracted the youngest and social work the oldest 
student population. Social work experience is associated 
with the existence of a Social Service League in college, 
higher age, and certain faculties. It is concluded, that 
social work as a profession is not yet established.—/. W. 
Kidorf. і 
11979. Briar, Scott & Miller, Henry. (U. Washington, 
School of Social Work) Problems and issues in social 
casework. New York, N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1971. 
vii, 274 p. $9. б ! 

11980. Mathew, Grace. (Tata Inst. of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, India) Role-playing as a technique in social 
work. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
32(3), 221-231.— Discusses several types of problems 
apparently amenable to role-playing techniques within 
the framework of social-work counseling and social 
casework. Moreno's concepts with respect to different 
techniques of role-playing are examined, with case 
illustrations. Workers are cautioned to assess clients 
carefully regarding their suitability for participating in 
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this technique, and the need for professional competence 
is stressed.—/. W. Kidorf. +94. 

11981. Segal, Steven Р. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Research on the outcome of social work therapeutic 
interventions: A review of the literature. Journal of 
Health & Social Behavior, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 3- 
17.—Considers questions associated with developing a 
therapeutic technology. A review of research concerning 
the outcome of social work treatment is presented with 
respect to 2 populations: clients with psychologically- 
based or social problems. Differences in types of 
treatment employed with each population are consid- 
ered. For each population and type of therapeutic 
intervention, issues are raised and evaluations made 
about the adequacy of outcome research. (59 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


11982. Comer, Ronald J. & Piliavin, Jane A. (Clark 
U.) The effects of physical deviance upon face- 
lo-face interaction: The other side. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 
33-39.—Explored the behavioral output of 30 disabled 
male patients in interaction with a confederate appearing 
to be normal or disabled. Using a modified procedure of 
previous studies where it was found that physically 
normal persons contribute nonverbal cues of “discom- 
fort” to normal-handicapped interactions, it was found 
that the physically disabled also contribute cues of 
“discomfort” in such interactions. Consistent with 
expectations, physically handicapped Ss interacting with 
a physically normal interviewer, as compared to Ss 
interacting with a physically disabled interviewer, (a) 
terminated the interactions sooner, (b) showed greater 
motoric inhibitions, (c) exhibited less smiling behavior, 
(d) demonstrated less eye contact with the interviewer, 
and (e) admitted feeling less comfortable during the 
interaction. Contrary to expectations, Ss maintained a 
greater physical distance in the interaction with the 
disabled interviewer and demonstrated generally less 
variability in their verbal output when speaking to 
him.—Journal abstract. 

11983, Papouchis, Nicholas. An evaluative study of a 
therapeutic community approach to treatment. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 
B), 6656-6657, 

11984. Voysey, Margaret. (Aberdeen U., Scotland) 
Impression management by parents with disabled 
children. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 80-89.—Used interview techniques to 
assess the problems faced and Strategies used by the 
parents of 13 disabled children (age range — 0-9 yr.) in 
encounters with others outside the immediate family. 4 
major problem areas were considered. The factors of 


jen besides those concerning their disabled child, and 
to have important consequences for parents’ identities. 
(22 ref.)— Journal abstract. bs 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


i$ 11985. Arnal, D., et al (Research Unit of the 
hysiopathology of the Nervous System, Lyon, France) 
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Intérét des potentiels évoqués moyens visuels en 
ophtalmologie. [Average visual evoked potentials in 
ophthalmology.] Electroencephalography & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 615-621.—Demon- 
strated the value of average visual evoked potentials 
(VEPs) in improving diagnoses and indicating therapy in 
cases of functional amblyopia and surgery in cases of 
cataract. The most useful clinical electrophysiological 
parameters were sought by testing 29 8—16 yr. olds with 
unilateral functional amblyopia, 46 adults suffering 
I-sided malfunction of the optical nerve, and 12 adults 
with cataracts in 1 eye. Prognostic indices were devel- 
oped, through multivariate statistical analysis of the 
data, which foretell results of reeducation of functional 
amblyopes and assess the state of optic nerves behind the 
cataracts. Procedural models are presented for calcu- 
lating these indices without a computer, providing a 
complete, objective, and immediately usable technique 
based on VEPs and clinical parameters. (English sum- 
ma 21 ref.)—B. McLean. 

Tose. Tail Perla. (U. North Dakota) Behavior of 
young blind children In a controlled play воо, 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 195 
969.—Studied the play behavior of 29 blind and | 
seeing 4-9 yr. olds. 3 types of play were pus 
manipulative, dramatic, and other. Blind Ss engage 4 
manipulative play more frequently than did ж | 
This might be attributed to the tactual pleasure the 4 Ше 
received from handling the play materials, the nee а 
the blind to examine more closely the objects which ed 
familiar to the seeing, as a device to continue the con 2 
with the adult investigator. The residenti non e 
dential status of the blind and the degree of blin ne 
did not affect the play behavior. (22 ref.)—Joun 
abstract. 1 

11987. Тай, Рена. (0. North Dakota, Du 
Behavioral Disabilities & Human Оечеорша ngn 
effect of circumstantial rejection on infant pa 65) 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1972(May), Vol. Sl 
139-151.—Discusses the problem of ME 
exploration by blind children. Mastery of МИ for tlie 
ment, which appears to be a source of trou P SEG 
blind infant, can only be obtained MET ай 
exploration. Willingness to explore the Бүре 
only result if there is a secure mother-infant rela ein 
However, it is noted that the relationship Peas in 
blind child and his mother is complex. In wur Mors 
identified patterns of rejection by the mo the part 
subtle forms of behavior may, unknowingly CER а way 
of the mother, be interpreted by the child in BE This 
that the end product is similar to that of rejec behavior 
seeming rejection can result in айнеке ty of the 
which may be an active regression to the a м VIP iS 
blind child's own world. This antiexploratory A wi th, the 
therefore, substituted for or at least mee lead m 
utilization of behavior which would ordinari Die fear 
mastery of the environment and a reduction 0 
of the unknown.—Journal summary. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


11988. Barka, К. & Brookler, K. H. (City О. eir, 
York, Mt. Sinai Medical School) Variable Жид! 
(V.O.T.). Journal of Communication alates duration 
(Mar), Vol. 501), 56-58.— The ability to vary the d 
of the pulsed stimulus of the Bekesy ап 5 end-organ 
given rise to a sensitive parameter o! 


U. New 
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(cochlear) hearing loss. The Variable On Time test 
appears to point to end-organ perceptive hearing loss 
before the Bekesy audiogram or short increment sensi- 
tivity index test becomes diagnostic.—Journal abstracts. 

11989. Chovan, William L. (Western Carolina U.) 
Conceptual organization of recall in an object 
arrangement task with deaf and hearing children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 742. 
—Examined the suggestion that conceptual grouping of 
test material might explain the superior recall of older 
deaf Ss. 33 objects from the Goldstein-Scheerer Object 
Sorting Tests and a 12-segment felt strip were used. 11 
object categories and their values were considered. A 
significant F was obtained for the association values of 
younger and older deaf and hearing children substan- 
tiating the use of mediation-like mechanisms in older 
deaf children.—Author abstract. 

11990. Hamre, C. E. (Northern Michigan U.) Vocal 
communication in a language impaired child during 
hearing-aid adjustment. Journal of Communication 
Disorders, 1972(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 39-46.—Describes an 
empirical method of investigating the manner in which 
various features of vocal communication change as a 
child is adjusting to amplification. A 6-yr-old female was 
observed during 5 weekly periods, and the following 
vocal communication features were analyzed: commu- 
nicative, intelligible, imitative, and pitch inflected. A 
marked increase in her use of vocal pitch is illustrated, 
and implications for further research are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

11991. Miltch, Anthony J. (О. Michigan) An inves- 
ligation of the feasibility of forced-response tech- 
niques employing two-decibel increments in clinical 
Pure-tone threshold determination. Dissertation Ab- 
MOT International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6485- 


11992. Owens, Elmer. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Audiologic evaluation in cochlear versus retro- 
а! lesions. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1971, Suppl. 

Ea 45 p.—Presents results of audiological evaluations 
of 412 Ss referred to a clinic on suspicion of retro- 
Cochlear hearing impairment. Ss were classified into 4 
groups: Meniere's disease, other cochlear lesion, retro- 
tochlear lesion, and sudden loss. Ss were tested on pure 
pie Speech discrimination, the Alternate Binaural 
спеве Balance test (ABLB), Short Increment Sen- 

BLY Index (SISI), tone decay, and Bekesy tests. The 

LB, SISI, tone decay, and Bekesy tests correctly 
Predicted retrocochlear involvement in 78% of the Ss. 
tuos constellations of test results including pure-tone 
en Ings and speech discrimination scores may strength- 

Predictions of cochlear or retrocochlear involvement, 
ris in differentiating between VIIIth-nerve and brain- 
h d involvement, and help in distinguishing between 
ih rops and other kinds of cochlear involvement. The 
geortatice of an accurate case history is stressed, since 
Ree experienced sudden loss often showed the same 
aliod of test results as those with retrocochlear lesions, 
ee no lesions were found. (92 ref.)—Journal 
mary, 
(Mi ie Smith, Richard C. & Kitchen, Dale W. 
Contes 2, State U.) Lipreading performance and 

197 ual cues. Journal of Communication Disorders, 

n a аг), Vol. 5(1), 86-90.—Used 10 normal hearing 
on li Tgraduates to assess the effects of contextual cues 
inge reading performance. Lipreading performance was 

xed under a condition where l-word printed cue 


48: 11989-11998 


cards preceded the live presentation of a lipreading test 
sentence. The cue word was relevant to the topic of the 
test sentence, however, it was not a word which appeared 
in the test sentence. Lipreading performance was also 
assessed without the presentation of cue words. The data 
clearly showed an improvement in lipreading perform- 
ance as a function of the presentation of contextual cues. 
Implications for therapy are discussed.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11994. Willis, Diane J., Wright, Logan, & Wolfe, 
John. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center) WISC and 
Nebraska performance of deaf and hearing children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 783- 
788.—Attempted to (a) evaluate the visual-perceptual 
skills of deaf and of hearing children, (b) compare the 
performances of the 2 groups on 2 tests frequently used 
to assess intellectual functioning, and (c) compare the 
performance of deaf children in a day school with those 
in a residential school. Results with 31 normal and 35 
deaf 6—9 yr. olds indicate that deaf Ss were not inferior to 
hearing Ss on visual-perceptual tasks and day-school 
deaf Ss performed better than residential deaf Ss. 
Differences between the deaf and hearing on the WISC 
and the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude were 
significant on 3 of the 10 subtests. In addition, normative 
scores on at least 1 subtest of the Nebraska appeared too 
high, and correction may be in order. Correlations 
between the 2 tests, for both deaf and hearing Ss, were 
low.—Journal abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDER 


11995. Cook, Darrell R. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
The effect of reinforcement loss on speech dis- 
fluency in young children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-В), 7362. 

11996. Hutchinson, Barbara B. (Illinois State U.) The 
validation of articulation tests. Journal of Communi- 
cation. Disorders, 1972(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 80-85.—Con- 
ducted 2 studies using samples of spontaneous speech 
from a total of 62 children as validation criteria for an 
articulation test. It was found that when the spontaneous 
speech was structured to elicit all the phonemes included 
in the word articulation test, statistically significant 
correlations could be demonstrated between the spon- 
taneous speech samples and the word articulation test. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11997. Ingham, Roger J., Andrews, Gavin, & Winkler, 
Robin. (U. New South Wales, Sydney, Australia) 
Stuttering: A comparative evaluation of the short- 
term effectiveness of four treatment techniques. 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
5(1), 91-117.—Combined 2 behavior modification treat- 
ment techniques with the G. Andrews and M. Harris (see 
PA, Vol. 40:694) syllable-timed-speech stuttering therapy 
program for the purpose of improving short term 
treatment outcome. 4 treatment variables (syllable- 
timed-speech, group psychotherapy, increased stuttering, 
and a token system) were used in various combinations 
with 58 adult stutterers. Results were examined by a 
2-way analysis of variance in order to isolate the efficacy 
of each treatment agent. The combination of syllable- 
timed-speech and the token system was the most 
effective combination of treatments used for reducing 
stuttering and increasing rate of speech within the 
therapy period. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11998. Iwata, Shigenobu; von Leden, Hans, & Wil- 
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li Dorythea. (U. Southern California) Air flow 
Maiden during phonation. Journal of Commu- 
nication Disorders, 1972(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 67-79.—Ех- 
amined 191 patients with various laryngeal diseases with 
a pneumotachograph system to measure the air flow 
during phonation. Results confirm that the mean flow 
rate indicates the overall laryngeal dysfunction. Higher 
mean flow rates corresponded to hypotensive conditions 
in the larynx, e.g., unilateral laryngeal paralysis, while 
lower mean flow rates suggested hypertensive conditions, 
e.g., contact ulcer granuloma. Irregularities of the air 
flow during phonation reflected the disturbances in the 
acoustic signals. These fluctuations may be closely 
related to the pathologic changes in the vocal cords, even 
in patients with apparently normal mean flow rates. 
Results further suggest that the mean flow rate during 
phonation and especially the degree of air flow fluc- 
tuation provide useful quantitative measures of laryngeal 
dysfunction.—Journal abstract. 

11999. Johnson, Elmer L. (U. Wisconsin) An anal- 
ysis of lip-movements in speech under conditions of 
delayed auditory feedback. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7362—7363. 

12000. Leonard, Laurence B. (U. Pittsburgh) Prether- 
apeutic sources of interference in articulatory 
retention. Journal of Communication Disorders, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 25-31.—Required 10 7-11 yr. olds 
demonstrating initial /r/ articulatory errors to learn and 
relearn meaningful and nonsense word Tesponses to 
pictorial stimuli. The number of trials required for 
learning, as well as for relearning the 2 types of responses 
were recorded and compared. Results, which appear 
attributable to proactive inhibition factors, indicate 
poorer retention for the meaningful responses. Findings 
Suggest that care be taken in the selection of criterion 
levels for articulation therapy.—Journal abstract. 

12001. Perlo, Vincent P. & Rak, Elsie Т. (Massa- 
chusetts General Hosp., Language Clinic, Boston) 
Developmental dyslexia in adults. Neurology, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 1231-1235.—Since 1963, 50 adults 
with developmental dyslexia have been evaluated at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital language clinic. Criteria 
for diagnosis and results of the Orton-Gillingham 
method of remedial language therapy are described. Е. 
О. Triggs. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


perceptual function in 8 13-48 yr. old patients with 
pseudohypoparathyroidism (PHP) using 2 neurophys- 
iological measures, average evoked Tesponse (AER) and 
nerve conduction velocity. A battery of psychophysical 


and slower RT than 20 control Ss, and performed 
erratically and poorly on the other tasks, Differentiating 
these Ss with diffuse mental deficiency were 2 relatively 
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RT was abnormally influenced by duration of the 
preparatory interval. (30 ref.)—Journal summary, 

12003. Cáceres V., Artidor. (Peru Police Force Central 
Hosp., Lima) Retardo del lenguaje verbal. [Retar- 
dation of language development] Revista de Neuro- 
Psiquiatría, 1971(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 210-226.— Studied 
retardation of language development in a sample of 25 
3-13 yr. old children affected by this disorder. Factors 
investigated included demographic characteristics, psy- 
chomotor development, family and developmental back- 
ground, psychological and social problems, neurological 
Signs, intelligence, audiometry, and EEG patterns, A 
classificatory scheme of this disorder is proposed, based 
on its clinical characteristics, course, and prognosis. 
(English, French, & German summaries) (36 ref.)—L. M. 
Laosa. 

12004. De Weerdt, C. J. (Groningen State U. 
Netherlands) A family with a progressive rigid- 
athetotic syndrome and dementia. Psychiatria, Neuro- 
logia, Neurochirurgia, 1972(Mar), Vol. 75Q), 107-112. 
—Describes a family which, in 2 generations, included 4 
patients suffering from an extrapyramidal syndrome. 
The syndrome had a characteristic course and was 
similar to the Hallervorden-Spatz syndrome. The mode 
of transmission appeared to be autosomal dominant, 
with diminished expression. (17 ref.) Rl 

12005. DeMeyer, William. (Indiana U., Medical 
Center) Megalencephaly in children: Clinical n 
dromes, genetic patterns, and differential Пер 
from other causes of megalocephaly. Neuro Md 
1972(Jun), Vol. 22(6), 634-643.—Studied a resi nu 
group of 18 patients with anatomic megalencephaly а ed 
those with the known diagnosable types had dia 3 
excluded. A diversity of clinical and neurologic fin d 
occurred, but none of the Ss had clinical or гасова 
signs of increased intracranial pressure. !/; of ће Phare 
mentally retarded, and none were known ai with 
superior intelligence. Clinical conditions associata lio: 
megalencephaly were gigantism, dwarfism, ра! dns 
neuroma, muscular dystrophy, male pseudohermapss 
ditism, and hypoparathyroidism-hypoadrenocorit 5 
Males predominated over females 4:1, and at ia or 
the Ss appeared to have a familial basis fo 
megalencephaly.—F. О. Triggs. pn 

12006. P Dimitrijević, M. R. et al. (U. LU of 
Medical School, Yugoslavia) Habituation: 1 of Net 
regular and stochastic stimulation. Hee 1 350). 
rology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1972(Apr), tochastic 
234242.— Studied the effects of regular and am adults 
stimulation (a) on the flexor reflex of 8 E P 
and 12 adult patients with divided spinal cords, ineo 
on the blink reflex of 10 normal adults. When red old, 
stimulus was above but less than twice m ith 
habituation occurred with regular ‘stant OT i 
random intervals or intensities, habituation иш wit 
not occur or was minimal. Habituation beri but not 
random and regular stimuli at threshold n у when a 
at twice threshold. Habituation also Decus lisi It is 
dishabituating stimulus was repeatedly ER addition 
concluded that stochastic stimulation caused, 1 mulative 
to short-term excitation, the same long-term dE stimu- 
depressing effect on ope aes as did reg i 
lation. (21 ref.)—B. McLean. , (U. 

12007, нип, Robert J. & Emde, Robert AEM 
Colorado, Medical School, Denver) Spontan' ceptual & 
behaviors in a microcephalic infant. Peropserved 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 827-833- 
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a female microcephalic human newborn who exhibited a 
repertoire of spontaneous REM behaviors, including 
REM smiling, at rates characteristic of a normal 
newborn comparison group. Cyclical alternations be- 
tween behavioral REM and non-REM states were also 
documented. A detailed postmortem examination sup- 
ported an inference that this infant had severely 
impaired functioning of cerebral cortex and limbic 
system during its brief postuterine life. Findings support 
a tentative conclusion that the observed spontaneous 
REM behaviors are mediated through the brainstem and 
that cerebral structures, including the limbic system, are 
not necessary for this mediation. Findings are also 
consistent with previous evidence that the seat of 
organization of REM and non-REM sleep is in the 
brainstem.—Journal abstract. 

12008. Helsinger, Franklin S. The psychoneurologi- 
cal dysfunction child: Special education center 
versus special class within the regular school. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 
699-702.—Discusses the improvement in recent years in 
diagnosis and psychoeducational handling of children 
with psychoneurological dysfunction (PND). Numerous 
states have introduced programs for them in the public 
Schools and private institutions continue to provide 
special education. Arguments have developed concern- 
ing the benefits of holding PND class programs within 
the normal school framework rather than at a special 
center. In support of the latter, behavior elements of 
PND children are discussed, focusing on the necessity of 
having the total staff geared to understanding and 
treating their problems. It is suggested that some could 
ШЕ, into a special class housed in a regular school as 
their skills and ego controls develop.—Journal summary. 
x 12009. Kolařík, J. (Palacký U., Inst. of Higher 

ervous Activity, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) EEG 
changes after psilocybin in organic brain lesions. 
А (ш Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 216— 
217.—Reports that psilocybin caused desynchronization 
i 79.6% of patients (100% parietal, 80% frontal, 75% 
emporal, and 33.3% occipital lobe lesions), with focal 
and diffuse pathological activity. 
1 142010. Milner, Brenda. (McGill U., Montreal Neu- 
anneal Inst., Quebec, Canada) Interhemispheric 
erences in the localization of psychological 
oceanos in man. British Medical Bulletin, 1971(5ер), 
{Бы 27(3), 272-277.—Briefly reviews findings with 
d qum Ss and Ss with surgical interruption of the corpus 
allosum and other interhemispheric commissures on the 
езш of information. The differential effects of 
ee Cortical excisions in the right and left hemispheres 
i considered in detail. Results indicate that, despite the 
ше of the left hemisphere for speech and skilled 
dr ERES and the dominance of the right hemisphere 
left nonverbal specializations and spatial processes, the 
Bai Rees lobe has important spatial functions and the 
tion, hemisphere limited verbal comprehension func- 
ms Data indicate that homologous areas in the 2 
oat Spheres have similar behavioral roles and that not 
il the side but also the locus of lesions determine the 

198: (68 геї.)—$. Knapp. 
wes 2011. Mizuno, Yoshikuni & Hughes, John R. (North. 
schen U., Medical Center) EEG in transient 
1972 me attacks. Diseases of the Nervous System, 

MES. Vol. 33(2), 126-135. 

Хеш 12. Oosterhuis, H. J., Hootsmans, W. J., 
uyzen, H. B., & van Zadelhoff, Ine. (U. Amster- 
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dam, Netherlands) The mean duration of motor unit 
action potentials in patients with myasthenia gravis. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1972 
(Jun), Vol. 32(6), 697-700.—Measured the mean dura- 
tion of motor unit action potentials (AP,,) in 40 patients 
with myasthenia gravis under different clinical condi- 
tions. Findings were obtained from the quadriceps and 
deltoid muscles. In 16 Ss, a muscle biopsy specimen was 
taken from the contralateral quadriceps muscle. From 
analysis of the results it is concluded that AP, was 
frequently shortened in myasthenia gravis Ss, in partic- 
ular those with little muscle strength, and did not result 
from anatomical change in the muscle. AP, is a 
parameter of low specificity, strong deviations being 
observed in Ss without organic neurological disease and 
neurological Ss without peripheral motor neuron or 
muscle involvement. It is postulated that shortening of 
the AP, results from diminution of single fiber potentials 
which simultaneously contribute to it. (French summary) 
(17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

12013. Reagan, Thomas J. & Derby, Bennett M. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Intracerebral Hodg- 
kin's disease. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971 
(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 843-847.—Presents a rarely-reported 
case history of primary tumor within the parenchyma of 
the brain of a 57-yr-old white male, which ran a clinical 
course as intracerebral neoplasm. Autopsy revealed, in 
addition to the large tumor mass, scattered granulomas 
of liver and lung. Practical and theoretical implications 
of such a presentation of Hodgkin's disease are dis- 
cussed. (16 ref.)—B. McLean. 

12014. Vallenas Orihuela, Mario. (Naval Medical 
Center, Neurosurgical Service, Lima, Peru) Fisiopatolo- 
gía de la contusión cerebral. [Physiopathology of 
brain contusions.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1971 
(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 197-209.—Journal summary. 

12015. Van Crevel, H. (Dijkzigt Academic Hosp., 

Rotterdam, Netherlands) Intracranial CSF pressure 
and “brain pressure.” Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1972(Jan), Vol. 75(1), 9-11.—Presents 2 case 
histories to illustrate that J. ter Braak’s 1932 statement 
that “intracranial cerebrospinal fluid pressure and brain 
pressure should be clearly distinguished” is applicable 
today. 
12016. Van Dongen, H. R. & Van Harskamp, F. 
(Dijkzigt Academic Hosp., Rotterdam, Netherlands) 
The token test: A preliminary evaluation of a method 
to detect aphasia. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1972(Mar), Vol. 75(2), 129-134.—Adminis- 
tered E. De Renzi and L. Vignolo's Tokentest (TT) and 
Raven's Progressive Matrices to a total of 168 neuro- 
logical and neurosurgical patients. After applying the 
norms of the multilingual aphasia battery, 86 Ss were 
selected to study the sensitivity of the TT. The TT 
appeared to discriminate satisfactorily between aphasic 
and nonaphasic brain-damaged Ss. Of all Ss, 88% were 
correctly classified; 4% of the aphasics and 15% of the 
nonaphasics were classified incorrectly. The TT appears 
io have about the same discriminating power in а 
Dutch-speaking population as in a German- and an 
English-speaking group of neurological patients. A 
definite influence of intelligence on the TT is demon- 
strated.—Journal summary. 2 

12017. Warrington, Elizabeth К. (National Hosp., 
London, England) Neurological disorders of memory. 
British Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 243- 
247—Describes disorders of long- and short-term 
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memory. Discussion of long-term memory disorder is 
limited to the amnesic syndrome and covers a descrip- 
tion of the symptoms, anatomical considerations, short- 
term memory in amnesiacs, antero- and retrograde 
amnesia, and an interpretation of the syndrome. While 
specific deficits of short-term memory have received 
attention only recently, research on auditory-verbal and 
visual short-term memory disorders is noted. Alternative 
hypotheses to the orthodox models of information 
processing in the CNS are discussed. (31 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

12018. Weininger, Otto; Rotenberg, G., & Henry, A. 
(Ontario Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, 
Canada) Body image of handicapped children. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1972(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 
248-253.—Individually administered a “make-a-person” 
task to (a) 8 institutionalized children with spina bifida, 
(b) 8 similarly-afflicted Ss residing at home and attend- 
ing a special day-school for handicapped children, and 
(c) 8 normal controls. Ss were matched for sex and age 
(11-17 yr) and all were within the normal range of 
intelligence. The 3-dimensional figures created by Ss 
were duplicated in exact proportion on graph paper to 
facilitate measurement and to obtain pertinent data. 
Results indicate that the institutionalized group had a 
more distorted body image than the other 2 groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

12019. Werry, John S., et al. (Auckland U., Medical 
School, New Zealand) Studies on the hyperactive 
Child: VII. Neurological status compared with neu- 
тойс and normal children. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 441-451.—Compared 
20 hyperactive 6-12 yr. olds with 20 neurotic and 40 
normal controls. Hyperactive Ss showed significantly 
more neurological abnormalities, principally an excess of 
soft signs reflecting sensorimotor incoordination. There 
were no significant differences between groups in major 
neurological signs, EEG abnormalities, or medical 
history. Results suggest that chronic hyperactivity in 
children of normal IQ is a disorder discrete from 
neurosis and is probably an organic syndrome, most 
likely a biological variant rather than part of a contin- 
uum of reproductive casualty. A test of inter-E. reliability 
Showed most of the neurological signs to be highly 
reliably observable. (35 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

, 12020. Wyke, Maria. (Maida Vale Hosp. for Nervous 
Diseases, London, England) Dysphasia: A review of 
recent progress. British Medical Bulletin, 1971(Sep), 
Vol. 27(3), 211-217.— Presents a review of recent 
neurological and linguistic studies in the field of 
dysphasia. Classification and localization studies, inves- 
tigations on cerebral dominance, phonetic studies, 
semantic studies, and grammatical studies are consid- 
ered. It is concluded that cooperation between neurol- 
ogists, psychologists, and linguists is necessary for 
complete understanding of dysphasia and the treatment 
of the dysphasic patient. (85 tef.)—S. Knapp. 
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differentialdiagnostisches Grundlagenproblem. [The 
interdependence of perceptions and concepts in differ- 
ential diagnosis of basic problems.] Archiv Sir Psycho- 

\ 122(3-4), 259-279 —For the 
examination of perceptual parts in the Holtzman Inkblot 
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Technique, similarity percepts of 15 selected cards were 
examined in addition to the usual responses. The 
perceptual structure of Ss was analyzed by multi- 
dimensional scaling and a vector model. Systematic 
perceptual differences between brain-injured and normal 
Ss were interpreted by using concepts of cognitive 
complexity. The classification of Ss on the basis of 
perceptions could be reproduced by the application of a 
linear discriminant function of the scored projective 
responses. It is concluded that there is a relation between 
similarity perceptions and projective responses. (50 
ref.)—English abstract. 

12022, Benton, Arthur L., Smith, Katherine C,& 
Lang, Marilyn. (U. Iowa, Neurosensory Center) Stim- 
ulus characteristics and object naming in aphasic 
patients. Journal of Communication Disorders, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 19-24.—Assessed the influence of 2 
stimulus characteristics (3- vs. 2-dimensional represen- 
tations and large vs. small 2-dimensional representa- 
tions) on visual object naming in 18 aphasic patients. Ss 
produced a significantly higher number of correct 
naming responses to the 3-dimensional than to the 
2-dimensional representations. The size of the 2-dimen- 
sional representations did not influence naming per- 
formances significantly. The correlations between per- 
formance levels on the 3 forms of stimulus presen 
were extremely high. The theoretical and prone 
implications of the findings are considered.—J/ournai 
abstract. MeL. 

12023. Fields, Francis R. (Veterans Айна 
Hosp., Neuropsychology Perception Lab., East ОН 
N.J.) Relative effects of brain damage wh nie 
Wechsler memory and intelligence quotien vi (10) 
eases of the Nervous System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 65 T 
673-675.—126 brain-damaged male patients (19 EAE 
Old) were administered the Wechsler Memory М 
(Form Т) and the WAIS. Results show memory d ДЬ 
tient-IQ correlation at р < .001, and imply atl 
though clinicians may expect a reasonably ac ding 
estimate from the WAIS, it would be grossly AL sib 
to accept scores on the memory tests as em terms 
memory. A brief conceptualization is presented, 1 die 
of Pavlovian notions of cortical anaip 
problem of separating memory from intellige 
теѓ.)—В. McLean. A. 

12024. Holloway, Frank A. & Parsons,” Ost у! 
(Whiteman House for Mental Research, ОКІ MÓN time 
Okla.) Physiological concomitants of reac’ ed sub- 
performance in normal and Feier n 189- 
Jects. Psychophysiology, 1972(Mar), Vol. Omitants 
198.—Examined autonomic and somatic n ad 
of simple RT performance in 19 d T task 
brain-damaged (BD) veteran patients. he execution 
involved a warning stimulus preceding i Ss display 
stimulus by a variable foreperiod. Norma! and phys- 
expected relationships between pedore ЕТ, greater 
iological activity: their RTs were associate ] response 
heart rate deceleration, larger electrodermal the fore- 
magnitudes, and less EMG activity ОШГУ between 
period. BD Ss displayed either no relations lationship 
autonomic or somatic activity and RT, 2 а Мое 
Opposite to that seen in normals, viz., tha onses to the 
were associated with larger autonomic seo mechanisms 
warning. Results are discussed in terms ak ir autonomic 
Which may be operative in BD Ss; (a) аа jn the 
responsivity became dissociated from cha ated activity 
external environment, and (b), such dissoci 
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reflected an active source of interference with S’s ability 
to attend to or efficiently execute the task.—Journal 
abstract. 

12025. Mandleberg, Ian A. (Glasgow U., Inst. of 
Neurological Sciences, Scotland) Visual matching as a 
function of stimulus complexity in normal and 
brain-injured persons. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 859-866.—Gave 15 right-and 15 
left-brain-damaged, and 15 normal Ss visual matching 
tasks in which the target stimuli became more complex 
with the successive addition of discriminanda. In Task A 
the alternates were in the same orientations as the target, 
in Task B they were rotated. In both tasks, normals were 
superior to the brain-injured Ss (p < 101); left-damaged 
were slightly inferior to right-damaged on Task A, and 
significantly (p — .05) inferior on Task B. There were no 
differences in identification times except for the com- 
parison normals vs. left-damaged on the simpler stimuli 
of Task A, where the brain-damaged were slower. For 
left-damaged Ss, performance on Task B was correlated 
with education, performance on a motor impersistence 
test, and verbal integrity. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12026. Nemec, Richard E. (Illinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Effects of controlled background interfer- 
ences on right and left hemiplegics. Dissertation 
CEA International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6655- 

12027. Violon, A. & Rustin, R. M. (26 Louisa Sq., 
үе, Belgium) Etude des critéres d’évaluation de 
а détérioration mentale d'étiologie organique à 
pone de l'échelle d'intelligence de Wechsler- 

ellevue pour adultes. [Review of the criteria for the 
evaluation of mental deterioration of organic etiology, 
ans from the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
im Adults.] Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
| (6), 449-476.— Administered the WAIS to 3 groups of 
s with organic brain damage and to 22 controls. The 
peius) group consisted of patients without evidence of 
rain lesion. Experimental Ss, all righthanded, were 12 
With a cerebral lesion on the left (dominant) hemisphere, 
i With a lesion on the right hemisphere, and 10 with 
liffuse lesions. Only the right-lesion group obtained 
Significantly higher verbal than nonverbal IQs. The 
di echsler Index of Deterioration did not successfully 
iscriminate between organic and control Ss. An ap- 
RU using subtest scores, particularly Digit Symbol, 
nd an EEG is suggested.—£E. Coché. 


Epilepsy 

NA Calvin, William H. (U. Washington) Synaptic 
Mana al summation and repetitive firing mecha- 
бө ms: Input-output theory for the recruitment of 
Sak into epileptic bursting firing patterns. Brain 
is quum 1972, Vol. 39(1), 71-94.—Studied the problem 
To ow interictal epileptogenic foci expand by recruiting 
vanal neurons, thus setting the stage for a seizure. 
fo ug models for postsynaptic potential summa- 
Wn E considered, and results obtained by computer 
Шанов are discussed. (83 ref.)—U. A. Preilowski. 
ее Good, Е. Е. & Richey, Е. Т. (О. Miami, 
ical School, Lab. of Electroencephalography) Cor- 


r 
elation of occipital voltage with seizures. Diseases of 


the Nervous System, 1972(Feb), Vol. 3302), 108-111. 
di of occipital amplitude with and without 
БЕП Ptic seizures in 875 consecutive patients referred to a 

eral EEG laboratory reveals a positive correlation 
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between seizures and increasing voltage (p < .001). No 
seizures were found in Ss having an occipital voltage 
below 20uV. 82% of the cases had a voltage range of 
20-100uV and a seizure incidence of 22%. Ss showing 
occipital amplitude over 150uV had about a 50% chance 
of having epilepsy. Increased occipital voltage over 
150дУ is an abnormal finding and may be of clinical 
significance in the absence of spike-wave activity in 
patients with suspected convulsive disorder.—Journal 
summary. 

12030. Kolařík, J. (Palacký U., Inst of Higher 
Nervous Activity, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) Different 
reaction of focal and diffuse epileptic EEG activity 
to psilocybin. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 13(3), 215-216.—The hyperexcitability of cortical 
neurons produced by psilocybin (Ps) may be analogous 
with the pathologic irritability giving rise to focal 
epileptic manifestations. Diffuse epileptic activity of 
subcortical origin, however, was most strongly sup- 
pressed by Ps. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


12031. —————. Fifth WHO seminar on psychi- 
atric diagnosis, classification, and statistics. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11, 
Suppl), 3-14.—Describes іп detail the problems of 
adequately classifying mental retardation and the rec- 
ommendations made for the forthcoming 9th revision of 
the International Classification of Diseases (ICD). In 
general the seminar agreed that the current classification 
of mental retardation is inadequate and that a multiaxial 
scheme should be adopted. This scheme would consist of 
3 axes: (a) intellectual level, (b) associated or etiological 
factors, and (c) clinical psychiatric system, and would 
require that each axis be recorded. Information that 
should be considered in classifying mental retardation 
includes degree, organic aspects, psychiatric and behav- 
ioral aspects, and psychosocial aspects. The participants 
also considered the need to develop a glossary and how 
best to promote the effective use of the ICD.—Journal 
abstract. 

12032. Adams, Margaret. (Walter E. Fernald State 
School, Eunice Kennedy Shriver Center, Waverley, 
Mass.) Social aspects of medical care for the 
mentally retarded. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 286(12), 635-638.— Considers the varied 
complex social issues associated with mental retardation 
which affect its clinical management: the family's sense 
of rejection, potential social isolation, and anxiety about 
caring for the child's unusual health needs. The physi- 
cian plays a key role in ameliorating these stresses by 
working with the family as cooperative equals and using 
supportive community resources to avoid risk to their 
physical, mental, and social health. Treatment of these 
issues in mental retardation is discussed as a model for 
chronic illness in general.—Journal abstract. 

12033. Alabiso, Frank P. (North Carolina State U.) 
The inhibitory functions of attention in reducing 
hyperactive behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7299-7300. 

12034. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Four hy- 
potheses with a dearth of data: Response of 
Lehrke’s “А theory of X-linkage of major intellectual 
traits." American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972 
(May), Vol. 76(6), 620-622.— Discusses the theory of R. 
Lehrke (see PA, Vol. 48:Issue 6) that there is a link 
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between intelligence and X chromosome genes. Lehrke's 
use of sex differences in IQ variability and correlations 
between a child's IQ and that of his parents are 
criticized. Selection factors in the criteria of mental 
retardation are considered. ! 

12035. Berry, Paul B. (U. Manchester, Hester Adrian 
Research Centre, England) Comprehension of pos- 
sessive and present continuous sentences by non- 
retarded, mildly retarded, and se retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972 
(Маг), Vol. 76(5), 540-544.—In a task involving com- 
prehension of singular and plural sentences differing in 
grammatical complexity, 72 severely, mildly, and non- 
retarded children all found the possessive sentences more 
difficult to understand. No other Statistically significant 
effects were found, and in particular no differences 
between the 3 groups or between singular and plural 
forms.—Journal abstract. 

12036. Carroll, James L. (Central Michigan U.) A 
visual memory scale (VMS) designed to measure 
short-term visual recognition memory in 5- and 
6-year-old children. Psychology in the Schools, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 152-158.—Investigated the relationship 
between short-term memory and different behavioral 
characteristics in 3 different groups of 5-6 yr. olds, The 
groups were normal Ss (n = 198), educable mentally 
retarded (n = 13), and educable mentally retarded Ss 
with CNS impairment (n = 19). A significant negative 
correlation was found between memory errors and tests 
of reading readiness and reading achievement with 
Ist-grade children. The VMS differentiated between 
neurologically impaired retarded children and nonneuro- 
logically impaired children.—H. Kaczkowski. 

12037. Evans, James К., Wi Harry, & ^ 
Joanne M. (U. South Carolina) A survey of visual 
Skills of institutionalized retarded patients. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 
555-560.—Screened 202 17-65 yr. old mildly- and 
moderately-retarded inpatients to discover the incidence 
of defects in simple visual skills, Although 24% could not 
be tested, a very high incidence of visual defects was 
found among the remaining Ss, indicating a definite need 
for vision specialists on the staff of institutions for the 
retarded. Low cost vision Screening equipment useful 
with retarded populations is described.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

12038. Ewalt, Jack R. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Differing concepts of diagnosis as a 
problem in classification, American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11, Suppl), 18-20.—Dis- 
cusses the differences in the British and United States 


incomplete development of the brain, while the United 
States defines it as a person’s mental status current at a 
given time but that may be Subject to change.— Journal 


12039. Eyman, R. К., O'Connor, G., Tarjan, G., & 


tally retarded by a variety of agencies in 1 communit 
30 Ss institutionalized at some time during the followup 
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period were compared to those not so admitted, Results 
show that the 5 most significant variables which 
discriminate between retarded Ss with high and low 
probabilities of institutionalization represent character- 
istics of the patients themselves. Those likely to be 
admitted generally had IQs less than 53, were younger, 
had more physical disabilities and adaptive behavior 
failures, and were of Anglo-American background. (41 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12040. Galbraith, Gary C. & Gliddon, Jack B. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Backward visual masking 
with homogeneous and patterned stimuli: Compar- 
ison of retarded and nonretarded subjects. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 903-908. 
—Tested 10 mentally retarded and 10 age-matched 
nonretarded (normal) males under 2 conditions of 
backward visual masking: homogeneous and pattern 
masking flashes. Results show that retardates had higher 
thresholds (impaired detection of the test flash) than 
nonretardates under both masking conditions, but 
especially with the pattern masking flash. Results are 
interpreted in light of published reports that masking 
with a homogeneous flash occurs peripherally, while 
masking with a pattern flash occurs centrally. Hence, the 
inferior performance of retardates under conditions d 
pattern masking implies primarily central реге 
deficits. Evidence is presented that such deficits may be 
related to the actual degree of intellectual ability. 
—Journal abstract. & 

12041. Grotz, R. Thomas; Henderson, Norman D., | 
Katz, Sidney. (Case Western Reserve U. M: 
School) A comparison of the functional and Us 
lectual performance of phenylketonuric, anoxic, а 


Down's syndrome individuals. American Journal of 


Mental. Deficiency, 1972(Мау), Vol. 76(6), 110-717 
—Applied the Index of Independence in АЙМАА 
Daily Living (ADL), primarily used to measure р He to 
independence of elderly and chronically ill рер 3 
135 mentally retarded patients, selected equally C 
hospitals and 3 diagnostic categories: йеп ш ihe 
anoxia, and Down’s syndrome. Ss’ performance conti 
acts of bathing, dressing, toileting, Чай ei 
nence, and feeding were compared with m were 
intelligence test data. Ss with phenylketone n 
found to be the least capable both physice a 
intellectually, anoxias the most intelligent mdrome 
intermediate functional status, and Down's dmg an 
patients the most physically independent, main the ADL 
intermediate position of intelligence. Scores on КОШЕ 
showed significant correlations with uds other 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale but not cussed as à 
traditional intelligence tests. The ADL is dien a (23 
diagnostic tool for use with retarded рай 
ref. ourndl abstract. ix-en- 

oa Hurtig, Marie С. (U. Р; rOvence АН il 
Provence, France) A propos d’un colloque а recent 
les déficiences mentales. [Proposals Деш. Psycho- 
conference on mental deficiencies.] Cahiers the main 
logie, 1971, Vol. 14(1), TAFTO Dis E on 
problems approached in a multidiscipline s of mental 
mental deficiences: (a) criticism of the лн e ol 
deficiency and intelligence, (b) the Eus ontext. 
relational factors, and (c) the role of social c ared to the 
novelty of the proposed approaches as comp ficiency, 1s 
classical formulation of the problems of 1 
analyzed.—English summary. 

12043. Landers, William F., Ball, Steven E» 
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Halcomb, Charles С. (Texas Technological U.) Digital 
skin temperature as a physiological correlate of 
attention in nonretarded and retarded children. 
merican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
76(5), 550-554.—Recorded digital skin temperature 
(SKT) of 20 9-yr-old nonretarded and mildly retarded 
Negro males during alternate periods of white noise and 
a movie to test that decreases in SKT reflect a 
physiological component of the attentional process, and 
that attentional differences of nonretarded and retarded 
Ss are manifested in this hypothesized physiological 
correlate of attention. Results indicate that: (a) SKT 
lecreases occurred to changes in environment for both 
nonretarded and retarded Ss, (b) SKT drop durations 
were longer during the movie than during white noise for 
all Ss, and (c) SKT changes did not conclusively 
differentiate between nonretarded and retarded Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 
12044. Lehrke, Robert. (Brainerd State Hosp., Minn.) 
A theory of X-linkage of major intellectual traits. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 
76(6), 611-619.—H ypothesizes that major genes relating 
to intelligence are located on the X-chromosome. 
Apparently these genes relate to certain verbal abilities 
and to perception of spatial relationships. X-linkage of 
Such traits would result in the greater male variability, 
Which has long been noted. This, in turn, can explain 
several puzzling situations, including the substantially 
greater numbers of males with mental retardation and 
learning disorders. It could also explain, at least in part, 
why more males than females are found in occupations 
Tequiring the highest levels of intellect. Deleterious 
alleles of these genes can result in mental retardation 
that is obviously transmitted as a sex-linked recessive; or, 
in less extreme forms, they can be an important element 
in cultural-familial (multiple-gene) retardation. It is 
ied that 25-50% of all retardation is due to 
linked genes. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
R 12045. Lehrke, Robert. (Brainerd State Hosp., Minn.) 
Feeponse to Dr. Anastasi and to the Drs. Nance and 
02981. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972 
i ay), Vol. 76(6), 626-631.— Presents answers to criti- 
ан leveled at the author's (see PA, Vol. 48: Issue 6) 
Жш of the linkage between IQ and Х chromosome 
Wie Lozar, Barbara; Wepman, Joseph M., & Hass, 
at ur. (U. Chicago) Lexical usage of mentally 
of arded and nonretarded children. American Journal 
Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5) 534- 
of 7- Compared, individually, the part of speech usage 
id 27 institutionalized retarded children to that of 
aes: Most of the retarded Ss diverged in 1 or 
Stie part of speech categories from nonretarded Ss of 
ds Т the same CA or МА. In contrast, when analyzed 
ioin, group, retarded Ss did not differ from the 
ТОКА lt is possible that the differences in 
аб ual lexical usage were due to the institutional- 
е В rather than being а characteristic of retarded 
D -—Journal abstract. 
Med; 047. Nance, Walter E. & Engel, Eric. (Indiana U., 
Med School) One X and four hypotheses: Re- 
intelle". to Lehrke's “А theory of X-linkage of major 
E lectual traits." American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ehe. 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 623-625.— Discusses the 
cha data and heredity statistics upon which К. 
ink (see PA, Vol. 48: Issue 6) based his conclusion of 
age between IQ and X chromosome genes. 
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12048. Nellans, Teresa A., Reinsel, Michael; Binder, 
Barbara, & Burrow, Will H. Maternal participation in a 
preschool project for disadvantaged handicapped 
children. Training School Bulletin, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(4), 
207-211.—Describes a 10-mo program in which 10 inner 
city mothers and their educable mentally retarded 
children participated. Issues surrounding the raising of a 
handicapped child were confronted. Basic principles of 
early education were taught to all mothers. Regular 
opportunities for group and individual counseling were 
also provided.—Journal abstract. 

12049. Overton, С. William & Scott, Keith С. 
(Lincoln State School, Ill.) Automated and manual 
intelligence testing: Data on parallel forms of the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 639— 
643.—Compared automated and manual techniques of 
test administration using Form A and Form B of the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in a test-retest para- 
digm. Results with 240 retarded Ss indicate that the 
correlation between scores for automated and manual 
test administration was as high as the reliability of the 
test under manual administration, with correlations in 
the range of .91-.94. No significant differences in mean 
score for the automated and manual techniques were 
obtained. A reliable and significant difference appeared 
between Form A and Form B of the test with Form B 
yielding lower scores regardless of the order or technique 
of test administration. Implications for using the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test in a test-retest paradigm 
are considered as well as the potential and importance of 
automated testing—Journal abstract. 

12050. Ross, Robert T. (Fairview State Hosp., Costa 
Mesa, Calif.) Behavioral correlates of levels of 
intelligence. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 545-549.— Presents results of a 
computerized census of all California state hospitals. 
Percentages of 11,139 mentally retarded patients for 
different levels of physical disability, self-help skills, and 
frequencies of problem behaviors are given. Percentages 
are shown at 4 levels of retardation: profound, severe, 
moderate, and mild. As tabulation moves from profound 
toward mild there are relatively fewer Ss with physical 
handicaps, more trained in self-help skills, and fewer 
with problem behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

12051. Streifel, John A. (U. Southern California) The 
use of the orienting reflex to test the Zeaman and 
House theory of attention. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7353-7354. 

12052. Suhareva, G. E. (Ministry of Health, Moscow 
Research Inst. of Psychiatry, USSR) The problem of 
ihe classification of mental retardation. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11, Suppl.), 
29-33.—Proposes a new system of classifying the various 
forms of mental retardation. Using the time of exposure 
to a pathogenic agent and its etiology as a basis, the 
forms of mental retardation are classified into 3 groups: 
(a) those caused by а pathological condition of the 
reproductive cells of the parents; (b) those caused by 
harmful factors that act during the intrauterine period; 
and (c) those caused by damage to the CNS in the 
perinatal period or in the Ist 3 yr. of life—Journal 


abstract. 
12053. Tarjan, George & Eisenberg, Leon. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles Some 


thoughts on the classification of mental retardation 
in the United States of America. American Journal of 
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Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11, Suppl), 14-18. 
—bDiscusses the desirability of reaching a generally 
accepted international resolution that assures that 
patients afflicted with severe emotional disorders and 
manifesting the symptomatology of mental retardation 
are classified into the same category. The solution 
advocated by the current Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders—placing 1st emphasis on 
mental retardation—offers the most for comparability of 
biostatistical information from diversified geographic 
settings. Further, the manual's encouragement of mul- 
tiple psychiatric diagnoses assures against loss of 
information.—Journal abstract. 

12054. Tizard, Jack. (U. London, Inst. of Education, 
England) A note on the international statistical 
classification of mental retardation. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 128(11, Suppl), 25- 
29.—Argues the need for classification in mental 
retardation to be multiaxial. While it is unimportant 
Whether diseases or conditions associated with it are 
included in Section V (Mental Disorders) of the World 
Health Organization’s International Classification of 
Diseases or elsewhere, it is important that terms be used 
consistently and that a glossary that is comprehensive 
and operational in definition accompany the classifi- 
cation manual.—Journal abstract, 

12055. Tweedie, David. (U. Georgia) A method of 
audiological screening with the severe to Profound 
mentally retarded. Training School Bulletin, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 68(4), 227-230.—Notes that Previous attempts to 
administer a hearing Screening for severe to profound 
retardates have resulted in limited successes, 45 mentally 
retarded Ss were screened for hearing acuity by behav- 
ioral responses to auditory environmental stimuli. The 
procedure proved to be a useful screening method with 
this population —Journal abstract, 

12056. Webb, Thomas E. (U. Pennsylvania) Ster- 
eoscopic contour perception in mental retardation. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 
76(6), 699—702 —Showed 30 8., 
educable mentally retarded and 
15-yr-old nonretarded Ss 


binocular input is generally not disturbed in mild forms 
of mental retardation and may be relatively unaffected 
by developmental factors 
abstract. 


12057. Zigler, Edward; Balla, David, & Watson, Neill. 


(Yale U.) Developmental and experiential determi- 


nants of self-image disparity in institutionalized and 


the greatest response 
ty was greatest and the number of 
extreme responses declined with increasing development. 
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The retarded had smaller disparity and lower ideal 
images than the normals. Institutionalized Ss had greater 
disparity as well as lower real and ideal images than 
noninstitutionalized Ss, Findings indicate that an under- 
standing of the self-concept requires a consideration of 
both cognitive-developmental and experiential factors, 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


12058. Belmont, John M. (Yale U.) Relations of age 
and Intelligence to short-term color memory. Child 
Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 19-29.—Tested the 
relation of age or IQ to short-term forgetting rate with 
3rd-1!th graders of IQ 96-104 in 3 MA groups: 8-11 
(n = 20), 11-13 (n = 28), 14-16 (n = 23), plus 31 
retardates (CA = 12-30, IQ = 56-83) as controls, To 
Overcome problems of differential task difficulty for 
different ages or IQ levels, each S was pretested to 
determine the number of colors that he could recall just 
short of perfectly at a 0-sec interval. All Ss were then 
given 4-, 8-, and 12-sec filled and unfilled intervals using 
the number of colors determined in the pretest. Number 
of colors recalled was found to decrease with increasing 
intervals, and filled intervals produced greater jose 
than unfilled. There was no interaction of age у 
interval, IQ by interval, or of age or IQ by pus 
interval. It is concluded that age and IQ have ra 
influences оп acquisition-retrieval, but that forai nn 
rate is independent of these S variables.—Jow 
abstract. 

12059, Bricker, Diane D. (George Peabody Cop 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) Imitative sign bes low: 
facilitator of word-object association wi ОШ 
functioning children. American Journal 2 dues 
Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 509-516.— ГА 
tered a 90-item 2-choice discrimination к о 
institutionalized retardates with mean CA of h Rn E 
were given a sequence of training in which imi n wil 
movements were taught and subsequently Pa propriate 
appropriate words followed by pairing wit арра tests 
objects. Periodic word-object association pr ee 
were administered to all Ss, with controls Өр UR 
other training. Following training, a Poe rd-object 
administered consisting of the 90-item » indicate 
discrimination test using the object’s name to between 
Correct choice. Results show reliable ае ШОШ? 
the experimental and control Ss on the criteri facilitated 
suggesting that the imitative-sign training 
word-object association.—Journal abstract. lotte R. (U. 

12060. Bruininks, Robert Н. & Clark, Charlotte к, 
Minnesota) Auditory and visual pan monretarded 
learning in first-grade retarded an vciency, 1972. 
children. American Journal of Mental Dit Уу old 
(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 561-567.—Tested 36 d. and advan- 
disadvantaged retarded and monretard=4 noun pairs tO 
taged nonretarded Ist graders on lists of ni d combined 
determine the efficacy of auditory, visual, an d-associates 
auditory-visual modes of presenting pair disadvan- 
verbal material. Overall learning scores V^ tl sc of disad- 
taged nonretarded Ss were higher than RI visual 
vantaged retarded. Performance of all > antly higher 
and auditory-visual conditions was signt quali 
than under auditory. The imagery-induci janation for 
pictures was offered as a possible exp 
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superior learning under visual and auditory-visual 
conditions. Differences with previous findings were 
ascribed to poor control of effects of reading skill in 
visual learning conditions. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12061. Bry, Peter M. & Nawas, M. Mike. (Children’s 
Psychiatric Center, Eatontown, N.J.) Is reinforcement 
necessary for the development of a generalized 
imitation operant in severely and profoundly re- 
tarded children? American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 658-667.—Examined whether a 
generalized imitation operant can be developed without 
extrinsic reinforcement, as the stimulus-stimulus (S-S) 
viewpoint argues, or if it is essential as the stimulus- 
response (S-R) view asserts. Results with 2 severely 
retarded male children favor the latter theory, but not 
without reservations. Replication with 2 profoundly 
retarded children yielded virtually the same, albeit more 
pronounced, results supporting the S-R viewpoint. 
—Journal abstract. 

12062. Cegelka, Patricia Т. (О. Kansas) Incidental 
learning Іп nonretarded and retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
76(5), 581-585.—Obtained incidental learning scores for 
30 nonretarded and 30 retarded children under 2 
experimental conditions differing primarily in the degree 
of externally imposed structure on the learning task. A 
significant difference was found in favor of the nonre- 
tarded Ss, suggesting that this reflected their superiority 
in employing verbal labels in the absence of instructions 
which tended to establish verbal learning sets. (20 
ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

12063. Dahle, Arthur J. & Daly, David A. (U. 
Alabama, Birmingham) Influence of verbal feedback 
on auditory discrimination test performance of 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 586-590. 
—Investigated the performance of 26 5.4-13.9 yr. old 
educable retardates on the Wepman Auditory Dis- 
crimination Test (WADT) when Ss received positive 
verbal feedback for correct responses. Although some 
improvement was noted, results indicate verbal feedback 
did not significantly alter test scores of retarded Ss. 
Performance on the WADT was significantly correlated 
with MA and grade level achievement for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic.—Journal abstract. 

12064. Gayton, William F. & Bassett, John E. (U. 
Rochester, Medical Center) The effect of positive and 
педайме reaction tendencies on receptive language 
«амеіортепі in mentally retarded children. American 
та of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 
Ш —508.—Investigated the effects of experiential and 
te history variables on acquisition of receptive vocab- 
ulary responses in 2 studies with 42 8-18 yr. old 
Tetardates in each. Exp. I examined the effects of the 
ME reaction tendency and found that conditions 
Which provided for maximum social reinforcement were 
Dus effective than those providing the minimum. Exp. 
T куаш the effects of the negative reaction tendency 
nd found that conditions which provided for negative 
Prior interaction resulted in slower learning than con- 
ans providing either positive prior interaction or 
mu ыз lend partial support to E. Zigler's for- 
Е ү Шо concerning acquisition of new responses. (16 
©.) —Јоиғпа! abstract. 
in 12065. Gold, Mare W. (U. Illinois) Stimulus factors 

skill training of retarded adolescents on a 
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complex assembly task: Acquisition, transfer, and 
retention. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 517-526.—64 moderately and severely 
retarded Ss enrolled in 4 sheltered workshops learned to 
assemble a 15-piece bicycle brake and were then tested 
for transfer to а 24-piece bicycle brake. 53 Ss were 
retested on both tasks after 1 yr. '/, of the Ss worked with 
parts of the training task brake as they came from the 
factory (form-only), and the others with parts that were 
color-coded (color-form). All worked with parts of the 
transfer task brake as they came from the factory 
(form-only). '/ of the Ss learned the tasks to a criterion 
of 6 correct out of 8 consecutive trials, the others to 20 
trials beyond criterion on the training task brake 
(overlearning). Results show- the color-form Ss learned 
the training task brake significantly faster than the 
form-only, and overlearning did not affect transfer. The 
1-уг retention study yielded significant retention effects. 
(30 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

12066. Goodstein, H. A., et al. (U. Connecticut) The 
effect of three variables on the verbal problem 
solving of educable mentally handicapped children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 
76(6), 703-709.—Compared the performance of 3 groups 
of 6 educable mentally handicapped children each (MA 
7, 8, 9) for solving verbal problems under various 
conditions. The problems were varied by the presence or 
absence of extraneous information and the use of 
identical or superordinate set language. Differing picture 
conditions were used: no pictures, exact pictures, 
qualitative distractor, quantitative distractor, and qual- 
itative and quantitative distractors. Significantly inferior 
performance was evidenced by the MA 7 Ss, except 
under the “exact picture” and “qualitative distractor” 
conditions. Results reflect the use of immature problem 
solving strategies by the younger Ss. Implications for 
potential curricular intervention are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12067. Charles. (U. Tennessee) A compar- 
ison of retarded and nonretarded children on the 
ability to use context in reading. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 726-728. 
— Compared 15 mentally retarded and 15 nonretarded 
10—12 yr. olds on their ability to use context in reading. 
All Ss received 200-word cloze-treated passages (every 
5th word deleted and replaced with a standard sized 
blank) Each of the passages was at the instructional 
reading level of each S which had been identified by 
means of an informal reading inventory. The cloze tests 
were scored by counting the number of appropriate 
words the Ss were able to supply for those deleted. The 
nonretarded Ss showed significantly greater ability to use 
context in reading.—Journal abstract. 

12068. Harris, Gilbert J. & Fleer, Robert E. (New 
York State Inst. for Research in Mental Retardation, 
Staten Island) Recognition memory for faces by 
retardates and normals. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 755—158.—Showed sequences of 10 
faces and sequences of 10 half faces to 12 male and 12 
female adolescent familial retardates and 12 male and 12 
female 3rd graders of equal MA. Recognition memory 
was tested by asking S to discriminate the 10 stimuli that 
had been seen from 10 distractors. The retardates" 

erformance was equal to that of the normals when 
whole faces were to be remembered, but the normals 
were superior when half faces were employed. Results 
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suggest that the symmetry of the human face may 
provide redundancy which aids the retardates’ per- 
formance.—Journal abstract. 

12069. Haugen, David M. & McManis, Donald L. 
(Eastern Washington State Coll.) Training and transfer 
of word definitions by retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 
594-601.—Trained 10 7-11.6 yr. old educable retardates, 
matched for total acceptable responses (naming, formal, 
and functional description) to picture noun-objects with 
10 controls, in a 14-day program during which these 
features were specified for 3 objects in 10 class 
categories. The most pronounced result was a signif- 
icantly greater reduction of unacceptable responses by 
the experimental Ss to training and transfer items. 
Greater increases in formal description responses to 
training items were obtained for experimental Ss, while 
both groups displayed significant formal description 
increases on transfer items. Training failed to produce 
clearcut effects for either naming or functional descrip- 
tion responses.—Journal abstract. 

12070. Herriot, Peter. (U. Manchester, Hester Adrian 
Research Centre, England) The effect of order of 
labelling on the subjective organization and clus- 


tering of severely retarded adults. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 632-638. 
— Presented multitrial free recall tasks to 20 mongoloid 
and 20 nonmongoloid retarded Ss. The material consis- 
ted of 6 simultaneously presented pictures. In the Ist 
experiment, the items were apparently unrelated, so the 
measure of organization employed was subjective organ- 
ization (SO). There were 2 conditions: labelling was 
forced either in the order of the previous recall phase 
(LARC) or in random order (LARA). Each S underwent 
2 experimental sessions, each employing different items. 
There was an overall conditions effect, with LARC 
leading to greater SO than LARA. In the 2nd experiment 
the effect of the same 2 conditions on the clustering (CL) 
of related items was observed. An overall conditions 
effect was found, with LARA. resulting in more CL than 
LARC. However, a Groups X Conditions X Days 
interaction revealed that the conditions effect obtained 
for the mongoloid Ss only on Day 2 and for the 
nonmongoloid Ss only on Day 1. It is concluded that 
forced labelling has different effects on the 2 measures, 
indicating that they index different processes.—Journal 
abstract. 
12071. Holden, Edward A. (E. R. Johnstone Traini 
& Research Center, Mods NJ.) Effects ci 
modality categorization on unimodal and intermodal 
sequential information processing in normals and 
retardates. Psychonomic Science, 1972(May), Vol. 27(4), 
236-238.—Describes an experiment with 30 educable 
retardates (mean age — 16 УГ.), 30 equal-CA. normals, 
and 30 equal-MA normals (mean age = 10 yr.). Varying 
length sequences of pulses were presented to a single 
modality, alternated between 2 modalities, and alter- 
nated among 3 modalities. Ss reported the number of 
pulses in each modality. Errors increased significantly (a) 
from equal-CAs to retardates, with equal-MAs inter- 
mediate; (b) with increasing Sequences; and (c) from 
unimodal to multimodal conditions. Compared to an 
earlier. study, in which Ss reported the total number of 
stimuli in Sequences identical to the present ones, all 
Broups made significantly smaller errors under the 2 
multimodal conditions, and error reduction was рге- 
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dominantly in the magnitude of underestimations, It is 
concluded that instructions to report pulses in each 
modality reduced depth of attention to individual 
stimuli, thereby decreasing switching time from 1 
modality to another.—Journal abstract. 

12072. Jenkins, Joseph R., Gorrafa, Sheila, & Grif- 
fiths, Sally. (New Mexico State U.) Another look at 
isolation effects. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 591—593. —Examined the 
effects of providing 8 6-11 yr. old educable retardates 
with the opportunity for isolated study. Amount of 
reading work accomplished was measured, with the 
design combining time-series observations and exper- 
imental treatment. Results indicate isolation significantly 
facilitated study, over the normal classroom environ- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

12073. Langley, Jan; Drew, Clifford J., & Watson, 
Carrie M. (U. Utah) Performance of retarded children 
on a liquid conservation task: Protocol objectivity 
and visual screening. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 729-732.—Studied the 
liquid conservation performance of 48 mentally retarded 
Ss (MAs 4-9 to 8-4). The effects of visual screening were 
examined using 2 levels of protocol objectivity. Results 
indicate no significant differences in солзеу зор 
performance as a function of either experimental 
variable. MA was the sole significant predictor of $ 
performance in this study.—Journal abstract. 

12074. Losty, Barbara P. (U. Connecticut) Stimulus 
integration and novelty as factors in the discrim- 
inative learning of retarded children. Dist 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), Pe ^ 

12075. MacMillan, Donald L. (U. California, P 
erside) Paired-associate learning as a funcione 
explicitness of mediational set by EMR and non 
tarded children. American Journal of Mental Defen 
1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 686-691.—Compared 3 buc 
of presenting paired-associates to 30 pairs 0 a 
matched educable mentally retarded and nonet 
children. Control Ss simply named the objects oL 
3 9-pair lists; explicit-mediation Ss were prones D 
specific sentence mediating the 2 objects on Da 5 EE 
and then simply named the objects on the 3r: d Eam 
self-generated Ss were instructed to generate i ү D sn 
mediating sentences without assistance on TA jo ‘All 
and then simply named the objects on the Эг EE 
groups learned the same paired-associates to a с edi 
of 1 errorless trial or until a total of 18 trials was s i 
No main effect for classification қхеатасе опаа 
was found. Both explicit-mediation and sel an E 
conditions were superior to the control s (List 3), 
learning (Lists 1 and 2). On the transfer tas ee 
explicit-mediation Ss did better than both cone EUIS 
self-generated Ss. Results question the no Minis by 
inefficiency in the utilization of verbal me 
retarded Ss.—Journal abstract. State. U.) 

12076. McCorry, John H. (Colorado Sd Pisser- 
Operant conditioning of mental тааш n (11-B) 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
6653-6654. bia 

12077. Melvor, William B. (Teachers Coll; OT DU 
U.) Evaluation of a strategy-oriented tra ng ol 
gram on the verbal abstraction рей y, 1972 
EMRs. American Journal of Mental ЖОК? of 
(May), Vol. 76(6), 652-657.—Compared the ere ate 
hypothesis testing strategy training and paire 
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training on the verbal abstraction performance of 50 
male mentally retarded adolescents. Ss receiving strategy 
oriented training learned to “test out” associates against 
nouns that were part of an abstraction set to determine 
appropriate abstractions. Ss receiving paired-associate 
training memorized nouns along with associates that 
would serve as abstractions when the nouns appeared as 
part of abstraction sets. Strategy oriented training 
facilitated performance on transfer items and training 
items, while paired-associate training improved per- 
formance on training items only.—Journal abstract. 

12078. Miller, Martin B. & Geller, Daniel. (Yeshiva 
U. Curiosity in retarded children: Sensitivity to 
instrinsic and extrinsic reinforcement. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 
668-679.— Tested 50 educable mentally retarded 7-13 yr. 
olds for curiosity by a method which involved choosing 
from among briefly exposed stimulus sets each of which 
varied along a 3-point complexity continuum. In an 
attempt to modify subsequent curiosity behavior, Ss were 
administered a jigsaw puzzle under differing conditions: 
(a) Ss were interrupted or permitted to finish the puzzle; 
(b) Ss received a monetary reward, ostensibly for 
adequate performance; and (c) controls finished the 
puzzle, performing without reference to money. АП Ss 
then received an additional series of complexity triads. 
As predicted, Ss who had been interrupted on the puzzle 
(intrinsic reinforcement) and received money (extrinsic 
reinforcement) showed the highest curiosity scores, while 
Ss who were permitted to complete the puzzle but were 
denied the money showed lowest curiosity. Results are 
presented for latency to response, duration of response, 
consistency across items, sex, and age. The utility of 
distinguishing intrinsic and extrinsic reinforcement as 
operating under 2 independent systems is discussed. Q3 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

12079. Rosenberg, Sue; Katz, Phyllis A., & Karp, 
Barry. (Yeshiva U.) Verbal mediation and perceptual 
transfer in nonretarded and retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Маг), Vol. 
76(5), 527-533.—Assessed the effects of language train- 
ing on perception in 162 noninstitutionalized retarded, 
institutionalized retarded, and nonretarded children 
matched on MA, Within each group, 3 experimental 
treatments were employed: the common labels group 
associated 2 labels to 4 random visual forms, distinctive 
labels Ss associated 4 different labels to the same 4 
forms, and a 3rd group viewed the forms without labels. 
In the criterion task, all Ss judged tachistoscopically 
Presented pairs of the previously employed forms same 
9r different. Results indicate perceptual responses of the 

groups were differentially affected by the labeling 
training. Nonretarded Ss were influenced by both 
deatments, noninstitutionalized retarded Ss only by 

istinctive label training, and institutionalized retarded 
i by neither. Differences associated with institution- 
alization were interpreted as support for the importance 
of au determinants in retardation. (23 ref.)—Journal 
сї. 
( 12080, Rynders, John E. & Friedlander, Bernard 7. 
с; Minnesota) Preferences in institutionalized 
ij verely retarded children for selected visual stim- 
Us material presented as operant reinforcement. 
7 итап Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

(5), 568-573,—Presented 3 stimulus materials (a color 

Motion picture of attendant-child caretaking interaction, 
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a series of black and white slides of the same caretaking, 
and a black and white slide projected out-of-focus and 
designated as neutral) as operant reinforcers to 30 
severely and profoundly retarded 2-10.2 yr. old in- 
patients in order to determine relative preferences for 
these materials. Ss were presented all paired combi- 
nations and permutations of the stimulus materials over 
a 6-day trial period using an automated learning device 
called PLAYTEST. Results show a significant and 
consistent preference for the color motion picture 
material. Data reported in the experiment offer a 
convincing demonstration of the validity of J. Piaget, B. 
F. Skinner, and R. W. White’s position concerning the 
development of orienting and attentional behavior 
through operant reinforcers.—Journal abstract. 

12081. Zupnick, Jack J. & Forrester, William Е. (О. 
South Dakota) Effects of semantic and acoustic 
relatedness on free recall in normal children and 
retardates. Psychonomic Science, 1972(Feb), Vol. 26(4), 
188-190.—Assigned 36 3rd graders (mean age 9.39 yr.) 
and 36 matched-MA retardates (mean age 15.54 yr.) 
equally to 3 groups presented with lists of semantically 
related, acoustically related, or unrelated words for free 
recall. Results show the normals recalled and clustered 
significantly more than the retardates. Although all Ss 
showed significantly greater tendency to cluster seman- 
tically than acoustically, only the normals given the 
semantic list clustered in amounts significantly above 
chance levels. Significant list differences in terms of 
amount recalled indicated an inhibitory effect of 
acoustic relatedness.—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


12082. Brolin, Donn. (Stout State U.) Value of 
rehabilitation services and correlates of vocational 
success with the mentally retarded. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 76(6), 644- 
651.—Investigated the efficacy of rehabilitation services 
for the retarded and variables related to vocational 
success. Data on 193 former outpatients of a diagnostic 
center were obtained from a follow-up questionnaire and 
evaluation center records. The Ss, mostly noninsti- 
tutionalized, ranged in CA from 18-54 yr. and IQ from 
40-89. 3 independent raters judged the adequacy of 
services for each client after the evaluation and these 
ratings were compared with actual outcome. In addition, 
client outcome was related to a number of client, family, 
community, and agency variables. Findings uphold the 
importance of rehabilitation services for the mentally 
retarded, especially males. Client outcome was found to 
be particularly related to the interaction of certain client, 
family, community, and agency variables. Differences in 
importance of variables depending on sex are noted. 


—Journal abstract. 

12083. McKerracher, D. W. & Orritt, C. P. (U. 
Calgary, Vocational & Rehabilitation Research Inst., 
Alberta, Canada) Prediction of vocational and social 
* skill acquisition in a developmentally handicapped 
population: A pilot study. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1972(Mar), Vol. 76(5), 574-580.—Investi- 
gated 75 16-40 yr. old developmentally handicapped 
trainees who had been given a full-scale WAIS on entry 
into the Vocational and Rehabilitation Research Insti- 
tute. A principal components factor analysis revealed 
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that intelligence was an autonomous factor unrelated to 
vocational progress. Males had a poorer prognosis than 
females in terms of credits earned, but females with short 
training experience were also poor suggesting that 
females started more slowly than males, but eventually 
surpassed them. Older Ss of both sexes appeared to 
require shorter periods of training. No clearcut predictive 
material emerged from this preliminary study and it 
remains for future analysis to disclose whether the results 
are pertinent to training potential—Journal abstract. 

12084. Visier, J. P. (Inst. médico-professionnel “Les 
papillons blancs”, Belleu, France) La débilité profonde: 
Education spécialisée. [Severe retardation: Special 
education.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orien- 
tation, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 1-8.—Questions present 
rehabilitation practices which because of their emphasis 
on teaching skills run the risk of ignoring a more 
fundamental need, i.e., the need of the retarded person to 
speak for himself, to reach a sense of identity which is 
more than just a reflection of what society or his teacher 
want him to do. A program for adolescents is described 
in which the emphasis is not on teaching a trade but 
rather on providing the experiences and giving the 
youths the support needed to allow them to commu- 
nicate, and to achieve a sense of identity. (English 
summary)—L. C. Long. 

12085. Wright, Jack E. (Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
Generalization from four methods for the training of 
attending with mental retardates. Dissertation Ab- 
serach International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-B), 6665- 


PHYSICAL ILLNESS 
12086, — —— 


1971, Vol. 2(2), 78- 
trials, pharma- 


cokinetic studies with 
thiadiazine derivative. Iv injections of diazoxide are 


foundation, e.g., increased family ties, i 

T 5.6.8. cased „ greater emphasis 
on inner worth, religiosity, etc. Factors КҮНЕ 
adaptation include amount of deformity, degree of 
immaturity and narcissism, sex of the victim, ability to 


to redefine their sense of identity on a nonphysical 
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ventilate, and attitude toward covering scarred areas, 
—Journal abstract. 

12088. Bernhardt, Alan J. & Hersen, Michel, (Vet- 
erans Administration Center, Jackson, Miss.) Meas- 
urement and modification of spasmodic torticollis: 
An experimental analysis. Behavior Therapy, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 294-297.— Used a horizontal grid placed 
over a videotape television monitor to precisely define 
and measure the incidence of torticollis. Effects of 
instructions and negative feedback in modifying per- 
centage of spasmodic torticollis were also examined in an 
experimental single case design with a 50-yr-old male 
patient. Application of negative feedback resulted in a 
significant decrease in percentage of torticollis per 
10-min session. Instructions, however, did not diminish 
percentage of torticollis, but appeared to result in greater 
variability of performance.—Journal abstract. 

12089. Caplan, Robert D. (U. Michigan) Organiza- 
tional stress and individual strain: A social-psy- 
chological study of risk factors in coronary heart 
disease among administrators, engineers, and sci- 
entists. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
Vol. 32(11-В), 6706-6707. 

12090. Friedman, Philip; Sklaver, Neal, & Klawans, 
Harold L. (Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's Medical Center, 
Chicago, Ill.) Neurologic manifestations of Paget's 
disease of the skull. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 32(12), 809-817.— Reviews the literature 
and discusses the cranial manifestations of Pagets 
disease. 15 previously and 9 new reported cases are 
summarized. Successful medical treatment of hemifacial 
spasm is reported, a frequent complication of Paget's 
disease, using carbamazepine. (30 ref.)—Journal sum- 


12091. Gastager, Heimo. (State Neuroclinic Hosp. 
Salzburg, Austria) Tiefenpsychologie und ктап 
begriff. [Deep psychology and the concept of illness. 
22918) fiir Klinische Psychologie und Psychothern id 
1971, Vol. 19(3), 243-253.—Presents a study of how 
varying cultural norms and conceptions conde А 
academic standards with regard to the дейш : 
illness and the difficulties that these norms have P p 
on the academic standards. The definition is duet 
especially in realtion to setting definite lines of de n 
cation between purely physical illness and ras © 
partially nonphysical origin. The slow clarification = 
these standards is traced back historically to ce vol 
obstacles in early Semitic and Greek cultures. Thur А 
Uexküll is responsible for certain modifications i 
conception of illness in modern theory by his КЕЗҮН 
place theory, which may be greatly expanded 106 ical" 
aspects of a "sick society." Ап -antropo logical 
integration place chart is set up to show pat PS 
symptomology on different levels of integration а! uch 
corresponding manifestation of social phenomena. where 
weight is attributed to Jaspers at the рол to his 
psychology merges into philosophy in respec etween 
bes at the point of the active relationship 

loctor and patient. —LLBA. А n 

12092. Goldstein, Alan M. & Reznikoff, Marvin, 
Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New Ho use of 
performance in chronic medical illness: n day 
computer-derived interpretations. Б, 15 $.—Ex 
Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 120(555) 15 tion of the 
plored the adequacy of computer interpres thi 
MMPI of the chronically ill to test the possibility 
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physically handicapped might produce elevated scores 
not because of neurotic but rather factual perception of 
the disorder. 22 Veterans Administration hospital pa- 
tients being treated for chronic renal failure provided a S 
group of men living under tremendous stress. Controls 
were patients with minor temporary problems. Results 
show significant elevations in Scales 1, 2, and 3, the 
neurotic triad, for the chronically ill patients. This 
illustrates that computer derived statements may erron- 
eously label patients as hypochondriacs when in fact 
they are chronically physically ill—R. ZL. Sulzer. 

12093. Graebner, Robert W. & Cleeland, Charles S. 
(U. Wisconsin, Medical Center) Neurological and 
neuropsychological effects of botulinum toxin. Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(10), 
702-706.—Extensive neuropsychological testing was 
performed on 4 cases in 1 family of botulism type Ato 
determine its effects on the CNS. No deficits of higher 
CNS function were detected and, in fact, intelligence and 
other measures of cognitive functioning were found to be 
superior in the most severely affected patient. The 
literature on central effects of botulinum toxin is 
reviewed. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

12094. Graubert, David M. & Edmonson, John H. 
Psychologic adaptation of patients isolated in 
protected environments. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1972(Feb), Vol. 72(2), 227-228.—Observed 14 
granulocytopenic patients during treatment in plastic 
isolators for a total of 718 days. Considering the stressful 
nature of their illnesses and the treatment in an 
unnatural environment, these Ss suffered remarkably few 
difficulties of psychological adaptation. Psychotropic 
drugs in small doses were frequently used; however, no 
patient required removal from the protected environ- 
ment for predominantly psychological reasons.—Journal 
abstract. 

12095. Grinker, Joel; Hirsch, Jules, & Smith, David V- 
(Rockefeller U.) Taste sensitivity and susceptibility to 
external influence in obese and normal weight 
subjects. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 320-325.—Used а criterion-free 
method (2-alternative forced choice) to study differences 
between 39 obese and 13 normal adults. No differences 
were found in detectability for sucrose between obese 
and normal Ss or among obese Ss differing in age at 
onset of obesity. The decision criterion for sucrose 
(measured by a yes-no procedure) of both obese and 
normal Ss was uninfluenced by the addition of a 
tasteless, red vegetable dye. However, in another 
experiment, using a magnitude estimation procedure, all 
Ss rated red suprathreshold solutions of sucrose more 
sweet than clear solutions. There were no differences in 
the psychophysical magnitude functions between the 
groups. Obese Ss were not more susceptible to the 
biasing influence of color than were normal Ss. Findings 
are discussed in relation to current theories of obesity. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12096. Harker, Betty L. Cancer and communica- 
tion problems: A personal experience. Psychiatry in 
Medicine, 1972(Арг), Vol. 302), 163-171—A_ mental 
health professional outlines the problems, from personal 
experience as a cancer patient, which are created by the 
Special nature of cancer. Guidelines are suggested for the 
patient, his family, and the physician.—Journal abstract. 

12097. Haynes, Stephen N. (U. Colorado) Appli- 
cation of operant feedback techniques in the control 
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of diastolic blood pressure of essential hyperten- 
sives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7311. 

12098. Kaufman, Richard V. (U. Chicago, Child 
Psychiatry Clinic) Body-image changes in physically 
ill teen-agers. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 157-170.—Describes 
how children suffering from diabetes imagine change in 
body image. The purpose of the study is to attempt to 
understand how children portray illness as a threat to 
their self in visual imagery. Interview techniques used to 
ascertain fantasies and drawings were used. АП of the Ss 
were aware of the nature of their problem. Graphic 
illustrations are considered a valuable way of assessing 
changes in physical health and changes in body image, 
and adding to the understanding of the influence and 
effects of hospitalization, physical threat, or injury on 
the child —H. Reiter. 

12099. McKenna, Ralph J. (Wilson Coll.) Some 
effects of anxiety level and food cues on the eating 
behavior of obese and normal subjects: A compar- 


1972(Jun), Vol. 22(3), 311-319.—Experimentally exam- 
ined 2 theoretical conceptions of obesity using 56 obese 


independent variables: S weight, food cue valence, and 
anxiety level. Analyses of the amount of test food eaten 
revealed a significant interaction between weight status 
and anxiety level; overweight Ss ate more under high 
than low anxiety, whereas normal weight Ss ate less 


observed, as would have been expected according to S. 
Schachter, R. Goldman, and A. Gordon’s (see PA, Vol. 
43:236) recent formulation of the role of external cues in 


vain, Lab. of Industrial Psychology & Professional 
Psychopathology, Belgium) Approche matricielle de la 
structure d'un échantillon à l'occasion d'une étude 
de la personalité en psychopathologie profession- 
nelle. [Matrices approach to sampling structure in а 
study of personality in professional psychopathology.] 
Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes et Recherches Psychotech- 
niques, 1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 53-63.—Conducted a 
methodological study to analyze the content of inter- 
views with 20 coronary patients. The sampling structure 
was analyzed to discern any subgroups in which the Ss 
presented similar personality patterns. A matrix of the 
degrees of similarity from S to S was established for the 
sampling. After reviewing the different methods of 
analyzing the matrices developed in sociometry for the 
detection of subgroups, the diagonal maximization 
method of C. D. Beum and E. G. Brundage, and K. J. 
Holzingers technique of belonging coefficients were 
applied. Results show that the 2 methods provide 
concordant results which confirm the graphic repre- 
sentation deduced from the matrix. (Spanish summary) 
(19 ref.)—English summary. 
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12101. Apte, M. J. (Tata Inst. of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, India) Non-statutory child welfare services 
in Bombay City: Perspectives, problems and pro- 
grammes. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 32(3), 233-246.— Presents factual information re- 
garding child care services (and the gaps in such services) 
in Bombay. The legal position of the child is discussed. 
Areas dealt with include education (preprimary, primary, 
and secondary), recreation, holiday homes, services for 
physically handicapped, services for special help child 
guidance clinics, adoption and foster care, and programs 
for slum children. Staffing of services is also discussed, 
and suggestions made for improving and implementing 
services.—J. W. Kidorf. 

12102. Cobb, Charles W. (Connecticut Dept. of 
Mental Health, Hartford) Community mental health 
services and the lower socioeconomic classes: A 
summary of research literature on outpatient treat- 
ment (1963—1969). American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 404-414.—Summarizes articles 
indicating that previous research principally documents 
problem areas in the delivery of services, while few 
articles attempt to solve these problems through evalu- 
ation of different approaches to service delivery. (34 ref.) 

12103. Culyer, A. J. & Jacobs, P. (York U., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The war and public expenditure on 
mental health care in England and Wales: The 
postponement effect. Social Science & Medicine, 

1972(Feb), Vol. 6(1), 35-56.—Cites the war economy and 
postwar institutional reorganization as causal factors for 
the “postponement effect” in public expenditure for 
British mental health facilities after World War П. 
Improvements in treatment methods апа professional 
attitudes toward psychiatry produced an increased 
demand for mental health care Which coincided with 
decreased physical and manpower resources. Although 
Breater postwar use of drug therapy reduced the 
inpatient population, it created the need for halfway 
houses. It is suggested that the politician’s concentration 
on "glamourous" items of postwar expenditure (e.g., 
educational funds) and the layman's refusal to acknowl. 
edge the problems of the mentally ill were contributory 
factors. The Successful role of pressure groups in 
changing public attitudes and increasing capital expen- 
pus for mental health care is discussed. (18 ref.) —A. 
оп. 

12104, Ellison, David L., Hessler, Richard M., Hitch- 
cock, John, & Wolford, Jack A. (U. Pittsburgh, Grad С 
School of Public Health) Problems in developing a 


of a research agency and a poverty area servi i 
à community of about 18,000 сеня Mes а 
12105. Hopkins, Thomas J. (Dr. Martin Luther King 
Family Center, Chicago, Ill.) The role of community 
agencies as viewed by black fathers. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), Vol. 42(3), 508— 
516.—Reports that discussions with black fathers in a 
7 dicat far too little attention has 
been paid to their views, feelings, and concerns about 
social agencies. Experiences provided by agencies which 
affirm or negate black fatherhood are discussed. Guiding 
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principles are proposed for the development of an 
enhancing agency milieu wherein black fathers can 
maintain their masculinity and become the leading and 
motivating force in their community.—A. Olson. 

12106. Patiño, Douglas X. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) Relationship between 
attitudes of professionals and paraprofessionals 
working with low income consumers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7295- 
7296. 

12107. Smith, David B. (Cornell U., Sloan Inst, of 
Hospital Administration) The measurement of health 
care quality: A problem in psychological scaling 
and social decision theory. Social Science & Medicine, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 6(1), 145-155.—The subjective, multidi- 
mensional nature of institutional evaluation of health 
care suggests that evaluation attempts be viewed as 
problems in psychological scaling and social decision 
theory. Some general models are presented. To measure 
the accomodation process among the different per- 
spectives on quality, the questionnaire responses of 43 
physicians, 76 nurses, and 90 patients in the same 
hospital were analyzed. In general, it was found that 
there was a high degree of agreement among the 3 groups 
on what aspects of care were most important. Results 
also suggest that a certain degree of role isolation helped 
to reduce potential conflict. The analysis served to point 
up several dilemmas and issues involved in the organ- 
izational evaluation of care.—Journal abstract. 1. 

12108. Stephanos, Robert C. (Intercommunity Action, 
Inc, P.O. Box 11830, Philadelphia, Pa.) Citizens 
corporations as true community mental retardation 
and mental health centers. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 55(3), 410-412. —Relates how an unfunded affluent 
area tried to get "seed" money from a government fund, 
and failed. 


GERIATRICS 


Р ; f 
12109. Burnside, Irene M. (U. California, School o! 
Nursing, San Francisco) Loneliness in old age. Ment 
Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 391—397.— Discusses i 
causes of loneliness in the aged and suggests Td rel) 
which loneliness can be mitigated by caretakers. (1 Sell 
12110. Gubrium, Jaber F. (Marquette U.) ed 
conceptions of mental health among the aged. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jul), Vol. 55(3), 398-403.— what 
viewed 210 persons, 60-94 yr. old, in regard to with 
things they thought were necessary Тогава На аСНОр sults 
life, and what would produce least jatisfachonde jos 
Show health is considered the greatest E d art 
solvency and security. Responses to the 2n bs 
revealed loss of health, insolvency, fear of M. Cawley. 
Political turmoil to be least desirable.—4. M. Caillard, 
12111. Markson, Elizabeth W. & Gognalons: Caillard, 
Maryvonne. (New York State Dept. of Meng nile ог 
New York) Talks with Father William: Senile y 
sensible? "Some problems in interviewing ^ 
mentally ill elderly." Journal of Phenom О the 
Psychology, 1971(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 193-208— Suggests the 
semistructured interview as a means of n aired 
difficulties in interviewing aged or mentally imp" 
persons. The interviewer suspends his own pie is 
reality in favor of the other person's. The in e an 
discussed as a game for both the intervie 
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respondent. Examples are given from interviews with the 
elderly within the framework of phenomenology. (19 
ref.)—G. Breed. 

12112. Strejilevich, S. Mario. Psicogeriatria en 
América latina. [Psychogeriatrics in Latin America.] 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 18(1) 22-30.—Observes that Latin 
American elderly people have been ignored or forgotten 
by health programs, and summarizes epidemiological 
psychiatric studies conducted in some Latin American 
countries. It is suggested that Latin American profes- 
sionals should not copy foreign models when developing 
psychogeriatric assistance, and that they should avoid 
creating geriatric services in psychiatric hospitals that 
would only lead to "segregation between segregated 
people". (44 ref.)—English summary. 
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12113. Avila, Donald & Purkey, William. (U. Florida, 
Coll. of Education) Self-theory and behaviorism: A 
rapprochement. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 9(2), 124-126.—Reviews the commonalities of 
self-theory and behaviorism and proposes how they can 
be used in a school setting. 

12114. Cytrynbaum, Solomon. (U. Michigan) Race of 
teacher, task and affective interaction in southern 
black college classes. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6639. 

12115. Delaney, John F. (Rutgers State U.) Change 
in environmental perceptions of college freshmen 
as related to socioeconomic status and academic 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6188. 

12116. Delefes, Peter & Jackson, Barry. (Dalhousie 
U. Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Teacher-pupil 
interaction as a function of location in the class- 
room. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 92), 
119-123.—Investigated whether there was an area in the 
classroom that received a disproportionate share of 
teacher-pupil interaction. Ss were 26 children in a 5th 
grade language arts class (mean CA = 10.6) and 27 in an 
8th grade social studies class (mean CA — 13.8). Behav- 
lor categories were derived from the work of Flanders, 
Amidon, Adams, and Biddle. Data indicate an inequality 
of teacher-pupil behavior but no *action zone" for 
largets апа emitters.—H. Kaczkowski. 

12117. Gamble, James F. (U. Tennessee) Cognitive 
and linguistic style differences among educationally 
advantaged and disadvantaged eighth grade boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
3X(11-A), 6195-6196. 

12118. Herron, Christopher R. (U. Colorado) The 
new schools: A mathematical analysis of six natural 
an groups. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7291-7292. 

12119. Lipsitz, Stanley E. (U. Nebraska) An evalu- 
ation of the Nebraska TTT Project in Elementary 
Education and the effect of teacher characteristics 
hi social and cognitive development of their pupils. 

issértation Abstracts International, 1972(May). Vol. 
3X(11-B), 6652. 
Ü 12120. Lister, Richard S. (United States International 
„ San Diego, Calif. A comparison of university, 
mate college and community college freshmen. 
issertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6653. 


12112-12126 


I 


12121. Newman, Philip R. (U. Michigan) Person and 
setting interactions: A comparative analysis of the 
quality and range of social interaction in two 
suburban high schools. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6539—6540. 

12122. Rose, Marvin. (Rutgers State U.) Syntactical 
patterning and cognitive organization. Dissertation 
VAM International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6220- 
. 12123. Wright, Stephen J. (College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, New York, N.Y.) Redressing the 
imbalance of minority groups in the professions. 
Journal of Higher Education, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(3), 
239-248.—Although Blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
and American Indians constitute 15% of the nation's 
population, they are seriously underrepresented in higher 
education and major vocations and professions. To 
improve this situation, the following interrelated factors 
are suggested (a) improvement in counseling and 
teaching in the public schools, (b) reduction in the 
secondary level dropout rate, and thereby (c) increasing 
the number enrolled in undergraduate education. Ade- 
quate financial aid for higher education must be 
provided and minority groups must acquire more 
political and legal pressure. Included among 9 short- 
range efforts are open admissions in public institutions 
and bilingual teachers in elementary schools for minority 
group pupils. Long-range efforts suggested are: prepa- 
ration and employment of high school counselors for 
disadvantaged minority students, teachers to be held 
accountable for student achievement, and the estab- 
lishment of 2 national commissions to study teaching 
methods and curriculum of inner-city schools.—E. L. 
Tatham. 

12124. Yelaja, Shankar A. (Waterloo Lutheran UN 
Ontario, Canada) Freedom and authority in profes- 
sional education. Indian Journal of Social Work, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 32(3), 305-313.—Discusses the tension 
and conflict between freedom and authority in profes- 
sional education, and expresses the view that this conflict 
is necessary for creative growth of a profession and 
innovation in its practice. However, only to the extent 
that the professional can resolve his feelings about this 
conflict can creative growth take place. It is felt that in 
the educator-student relationship, which is central to 
learning, the conflict can be examined in all its 
dimensions in an attempt to discover a viable resolution. 


(20 ref.)—I. W. Kidorf. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


12125. Anderson, Barry D. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) School bureaucratization and student al- 
ienation from school. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6023. 

12126. Bergen, J. J. & Deiseach, D. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Dimensions of the high school 
student's role. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 8-14.—Administered a 52-item 
questionnaire entitled “The Role of the High School 
Student” to 110 Ist-yr education students. Factor 
analysis and varimax rotation of the data revealed 6 
dimensions: (a) student conformity, (b) individual quest, 
(c) student participation, (d) student criticism, (е) student 
challenge, and (f) student socializing. Significant dif- 
ferences in perceptions were found to be related to the 
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size, location, and type of high school from which the 
respondents graduated, but not to the respondents’ sex, 
socioeconomic status, or teacher preparation route. 
Implications for changing the student's role in the school 
organization are discussed—<A. G. Bean. 

12127. Biber, Henry; Miller, Louise B., & Dyer, Jean 
L. (U. Louisville) Feminization in preschool. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(1), 86.—Examined 
the suggestion that elementary school teachers are more 
reinforcing of female students and feminine behaviors. 
Videotape records of 14 classes of 13-20 4-yr-olds each 
from 4 types of educational programs were examined. 
Instructional contact and positive reinforcement were 
tallied. Girls received more instructional contact than 
boys in all 4 programs and in 10 of the 14 classes 
(р < .001). Girls also received more positive reinforce- 
ment in 3 of the programs and in 7 of the classes 
(р < .001). No significant difference was found in the 
number of reinforcements per instructional contact. It is 
concluded that the results reflect the higher number of 
instructional contacts to girls rather than teachers being 
more reinforcing to them.—S. Knapp. 

12128. Brown, anne Q. (Westbury Public 
Schools, N.Y.) Nonreinforcement for teachers: Pen- 
allies for success. Journal of School Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 79-82.— Describes attempts to 
institute changes in behavioral techniques in a pre- 
primary school situation. Teachers who developed 
adequate methods for dealing with problem children 
were negatively reinforced by having more problem 
children assigned to their classes. It is concluded that, 
since application of straightforward textbook behavioral 
techniques do not necessarily result in straightforward 
Successes, publication of occasional failures would also 


12129. Corbett, Judith & Sommer, Robert. (U. 
California, Davis) Anatomy of a coed residence hall. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 
13(3), 215-217.—Studied the effect of living in coed 
dorms on the social relationships of its residents. 110 


those of an earlier study involving the same question- 
naire, but completed by residents of 2 noncoed dorms. 
The residents of the noncoed dorms indicated that they 
did not have as much social life as residents of the coed 
dorm. In agreement with earlier findings, it was Observed 
that the coed residents appeared to be à relatively mature 
group. While each of 3 floors of the dorm were 
comprised of members of the Same sex, one floor was 
itself coed. Residents of this floor tated their situation 
higher in terms of friendliness of atmosphere and feeling 
of belonging, but lower in the number of cliques. 
Although most students were generally satisfied with the 
living conditions, it was apparent that some students find 
the coed floor concept objectionable, It is Suggested that 
a gesigable s inii to provide a variety of living 
conditions so that students may choose whati i 
them; Beo H. Mueller. 4 M 
130. Eleftherios, Christos P., Shoudt, John T. & 
Strang, Harold В. (U. Virginia) The pane. machine: A 
technological approach to classroom control. Jour- 
nal of School Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 55- 
60.— Effectively. controlled out-of-seat behavior of 22 Ist 
graders. by „using common classroom rewards. An 
automated light display placed at the front of the 
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classroom functioned as a secondary reinforcer for 
in-seat behavior. Experimental procedures effected a 
97.5% decrease in out-of-seat behavior (р < .01). Rein- 
statement of base-line conditions yielded a substantial 
increase in out-of-seat behavior (p < .01), demonstrating 
the functionality of the light control. Return to exper- 
imental conditions produced a 96.6% drop in out-of-seat 
behavior from the second base line (р < .01). Automated 
control not only freed the teacher from disciplinary 
chores but also increased students’ academic produc- 
tivity.—Journal summary. 

12131. Gillette, Anthony P. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ш) 
A factor analytic study of anxiety inducing situa- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7308-7309. 

12132. Gordon, Suzanne E. (Waynesburg Coll.) An 
instrument to measure attitudes toward selected 
fraternity activities. Journal of College Student Per- 
sonnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 229-232.—120 under- 
graduates (fraternity-affiliated and independent) and 60 
faculty members аї Kent State University completed a. 
questionnaire designed to measure attitudes toward 
certain activities of fraternities. No differences were 
found in 3 of the 5 factors compared across each group 
of Ss. Significant differences (p < .05). were found 
between groups on factors relating to activities perceiv 
by the general public as motives for belonging t0 a 
fraternity, and activities concerned. with membership: 
selection policies.—R. H. Mueller. 

12133. Grieger, Russell M. & Abidin, Richard R. 
Virginia) Psychosocial assessment: A model for е 
school community psychologist. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 112-119.—Presents а 
psychosocial model for the assessment of children’s 
behavior in school. Its focus is on the алар ри 
behavior as it is elicited in specific situations. 
principal tactics are interviewing of the teacher б 
observation of the classroom. The procedure is desee 
to develop a set of prescriptive recommendations га! 
than diagnostic classifications.—H. Kaczkowski. ш) 

12134. Happel, Lester С. (Loyola U., Chicago, al 
Patterns of interference in an elementary seno үн 
Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), Ен 
143.— Investigated the patterns of interference a 
reactions to them in Ist, 3rd, and 5th grade аы, a 
N = 90). In the Ist and 3rd grade the insu n 
occur about every 2 min. while in the Sth grade call 
occur about every 4!/, min. It is concluded that a typ. RS 
student encounters between 15-30 interferences every 
he is in school.—H. Kaczkowski. Cit U. 

12135. Hecklinger, Fred J. (Hunter Сои Wo 
New York) The undecided student—is s Б 
Satisfied with college? Journal of College died the: 
Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 241-9900 Т 
relationship between student indecision and eat ў 
Satisfaction among 356 juniors at Trenton sia ding the 
2 questionnaires were completed by each S, ete 5568565) 
College Student Questionnaire (Part II) which assess? 
the degree of student satisfaction with асуда 2out 
istration, academic major, and with other studet PU. 
of 8 comparisons were found to be stal ШЕ К ded 
icant; 3 others were close to significance. uisfaction 
students scored significantly lower on the sa e айй! 
measures with academic major for Jongrange, ed. 
immediate plans as compared to decided studen! resented. 
on the measures used, a qualified conclusion is Pih their 
that undecided students are less satisfied with 
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college environment than are decided students. (17 
re.)—R. Н. Mueller. 

12136. Hyde, Sandra L. (Kent State U.) Effects of 
verbal and non-verbal microlaboratory experiences 
on selected attitudes and behaviors. Dissertation 
Lean International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6130- 

12137. Ishigooka, Yasushi & Sugita, Shizuko. (Tohoku 
U., Student Counseling Center, Sendai, Japan) The 
clinical and social psychological approach to 
school refusal: 11. With special reference to ado- 
lescence. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1971, Vol. 30(1-4), 
33-39.—Presents case studies of 3 adolescent boys who, 
at some stage in their educational process, refused to go 
to school. Causes were determined by investigating 
family backgrounds and social structures, and Ss’ 
mental, physical, and emotional upbringing. From the 
accumulated data 3 psychosociological phenotypes of 
life structure emerged, characterized by lack of differ- 
entiation, lack of flexibility in areas of S's vital interest, 
and unaccepted changes in basic life structure. (French 
summary)—B, McLean. 

12138. Kagey, John R. (Louisiana State U.) The 
adjustment of fourth grade children: A primary 
prevention approach in behavioral education. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12- 
В), 7311-7312. 

12139. Kastelová, Darina. (Research Inst. for Child 
Psychology & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Vplyv sociálneho prostredia na hodnotové 
systémy vysokoškolskej mládeže. [The influence of 
environment on systems of value in university students.] 
Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dieiata, 1971, Vol. 6(3), 
225-239.—Discusses research findings on the value 
orientation of contemporary youth in schools of higher 
education. Czechoslovakian university students were 
found to have a somewhat “private” orientation prefer- 
ting personal values. The relationship between value 
systems and social background appeared to be signif- 
icant because the individual assimilates the values from 
his nearest environment and sets his goals accordingly. 
Russian summary)—Journal summary. 

12140. Kelly, Barbara J. (U. Delaware) The effects 
of student-centered and teacher-centered climates 
n сапар aspects of student personally em 

lon strat і ol. -5), 
PELA cts International, 1972(Мау), (11-B) 
d 12141. Kennedy, Daniel A. & Seidman, Stanley B. 
(Broward County Board of Public Instruction, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. Contingency management and 
uman relations workshops: À school intervention 
program. Journal of School Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 

(1), 69-75.—Describes a preventive and positive 
Mental health program developed by а Florida school 
Psychological service to counteract the inadequate 
Rees of school psychological personnel available to 
ae existing school adjustment problems. An inser- 
ice training workshop offered to school personnel is 
ues on the rationale that classroom management 
аре апа interpersonal relationships are 2 key 
ariables in promoting optimal academic progress and 
Bersonal-social development. 2 psychologists conducted 
"wk workshops in 1 school at a time, spending about 

of their working time in the given school during the 
panan Evaluation of the program is discussed in terms 
i hee evidence of implementation of ideas and 
ane presented in the workshop.—Journal sum- 
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12142. Livesay, Kelland K. (Indiana State U.) So- 
ciometric criteria of choice and personal-social 
adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6210. 

12143. Lucas, C. J. & Stringer, Peter. (Student Health 
Assn., London, England) Interaction in university 
selection, mental health and academic perform- 
ance. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
120(555), 189-195.—Personality differences between 
male architecture undergraduates who were health 
service users vs. those who were not were revealed by 
analysis of scores on the Dynamic Personality Inventory 
and academic performance. Health center visitors who 
reported psychological symptoms produced inventory 
scores similar to those of students attaining academic 
success, which in turn were similar to scores of those 
selected by the architecture department.—R. L. Sulzer. 

12144. Packwood, William T., Casse, Robert M., 
Lyerly, Barry Ј., & Moklebust, Joe. (U. Iowa) Greek 
individualism and activism: A new identity? Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 
224-228.—Assessed changes in attitudes and behavior of 
fraternity and sorority members related to student 
activism and individuality. Results of a questionnaire 
completed by 322 sorority and 244 fraternity members at 
a large midwestern university indicate a trend toward 
increased individualization and less emphasis on social 
activities. Respondents also expressed an increasing 
interest in acting as agents of change in the university 
and society. It is concluded that the WU role of 
fraternities and sororities is resulting in a lessening of 
differentiation in life styles with their university peers. 
—R. H. Mueller. 

12145. Pasquasy, R. (U. Liége, Inst. of Psychology & 
Educational Sciences, Belgium) Le cas de Robert. [The 
case of Robert] Bulletin. de Psychologie Scolaire et 
d'Orientation, 197Y(Sep), Vol. 20(3), 159-163.—Describes 
the case of a 13-yr-old boy with academic and family 
adjustment problems. 

12146. Payne, Buryl. Uncovering destructive self- 
criticism: A teaching technique. Rational Living, 
1971(Win), Vol. 6(2), 26-30.—“Constant self-criticism 
can be harmful, especially if it becomes habitual and 
unconscious.” Based on the assumption that some of A. 
Korzybski's principles can be effectively applied to help 
students examine and modify their self-critical behavior, 
a teaching technique utilizing his principles is presented. 
Students are asked to indicate “bad” things about 
themselves. Experience indicates that most of these 
words or “phrases express or imply some ‘should’ or 
‘ought’; they are frequently in opposition to what is or 
what happened in the past. Korzybski called this 
‘reversing the natural order of abstracting’.” Also 
implied in these phrases is the “failure to apply 1 or more 
of Korzybski’s other principles, e.g. “nonallness,” 
multivalued, or nonidentification. Students are then 
asked to rewrite the phrases in accordance with 
Korzybski's formulations. Students then "realize that 
what they considered as bad characteristics are only 
labels applied to certain kinds of behavior that occurred 
in certain situations in the past." It is also thought that 
“Korzybski’s concept of living in accordance with the 
natural order of abstracting has great significance in 2 
other important areas of behavior: emotional expressions 
and physical movement."—J. L. Smith. 

12147. Prichard, Keith W. & Buxton, Thomas H. (U. 
Nebraska) The social fraternity system: Its increas- 
ing problems. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
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1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 218-223.—Examined the frater- 
nity structure of 2 large midwestern universities to 
determine what type of men are recruited into the 
system, and the functional value of the pledge and rush 
system of recruitment. Ss in 43 fraternity houses 
completed a total of 1,400 questionnaires at the 2 
universities. It was found that although there is consid- 
erable diversity across the houses in terms of socio- 
economic variables, many of the houses are highly 
inbred. Most of the members are either freshmen or 
sophomores. There was a significant degree of dissat- 
isfaction with the present recruitment system. It is argued 
that the policies of fraternity living must be revised in 
order to provide a broader scope of educational 
experiences for its members.—R. H. Mueller. 

12148. Sauber, S. Richard. (Comprehensive Com- 
munity Mental Health Center, West Palm Beach, Fla.) 
College adjustment and place of residence. Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 
205-208.—Studied the relationship between type of 
residence and frequency and severity of expressed 
problems of 150 female college students who completed 
the Mooney Problem Check List. No significant rela- 
tionships were found among the 11 major problem areas 
analyzed, although significant differences did exist 
among more specific problem subareas. It is suggested 
that counselors should be aware of the influences of 
different types of housing on student development.—R. 
H. Mueller. 

12149. Schmidt, Du Mont K. & Sedlacek, William E. 
(U. Maryland) Varlables related to university student 
satisfaction. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 233-238.—Examined the factors 
leading to dissatisfaction among 540 students in 1969 at 
the University of Maryland. Each S completed the 
University Student Census, an activities and attitude 
inventory. The responses were factor analyzed with 5 
factors emerging. The most difficult adjustment was 
selecting one's academic major. Satisfaction was cor- 
related with number of тр сша considered to be 
personal acquaintances. The more dissatisfied students 
felt a greater need for counseling and were less likely to 
have fathers who had attended the same university. 
Despite a high level of dissatisfaction which existed 
among upperclassmen, there was a low degree of 
anticipated dissatisfaction on the part of freshmen and 
transfer students. (17 ref.)—R. Н. Mueller. 

12150. Sinnett, E. Robert; Sachson, la D, & 
Eddy, Gail. (Kansas State U.) The influence of living 
units on the behavior of college students. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 209— 
214.—Studied the effect of various types of housing 
styles on the social behavior of 235 male and female 
college students. The Ss, who resided either in apart- 
ments or dormitories, were single sophomores, juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students. Everyone completed the 
Activity Record (AR), a semistructured interview which 
assesses the degree and type of daily social contacts, as 
well as the Social (Si) scale of the MMPI, and a housing 
questionnaire. No differences were Obtained on the Si 
Scores. Differential advantages and disadvantages were 
reported by the students across different types of living 
conditions. Several significant differences were obtained 
on the basis of the AR results. Residents of small living 
units felt that they facilitated more social interaction 
than large, high-rise dormitories. However, residents of 


larger units indicated conveniences, e.g., Proximity to 
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campus, food and housing services, rather than the 
opportunity for close interpersonal relationships. Impli- 
cations for the planning and development of future 
residential styles to better accommodate students at- 
tending universities are discussed.—R. H. Mueller. 

12151. Svetlik, Byron L. (Case Western Reserve U) 
The relationship of mental health, attitudes, and 
study habits to success in college. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May). Vol. 32(11-B), 6712. 

12152. Waitz, Charles P. (West Virginia U.) Effects 
of teacher approval and disapproval upon the 
classroom behavior of pre-school age children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6665. ) 

12153. Williams, Trevor Н. (Ontario Inst. for Studies 
in Education, Toronto, Canada) Educational aspira- 
tions: Longitudinal evidence on their development 
in Canadian youth. Sociology of Education, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 45(2), 107—-133.—Represents the development of 
educational aspirations in high school students in a 
causal model developed from the viewpoint of reference 
group theory and including measures of the influence of 
referents at 2 points in time. Change in the relative 
effects of the various causes is discussed. The model was 
quantified via path analytic procedures separately for 
males and females using data on 3,687 Canadian 
students gathered from Grades 9-13. Data suggest that 
the influence of referents changes over time, that parents 
exert the greatest influence, and that sex differences п 
this decision-making process are manifest. (64 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


12154. Anderson, G. J. & Hanrahan, J. P. (Atlantic 
Inst. of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Cankan) 
Effects of age of school entrance on intelligen? A 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Mar), Q 
18(1), 1-7.—Examined differences in a measure үз My 
taken in 4th grade as a function of chronologica m n 
the time of school entrance. Ss were 1,922 a aad 
children who entered Ist grade in September Mental 
who completed the Henmon-Nelson Tests S Машу 
Abilities in 4th grade. Differences in те Ses 
among 4 age groups, 3 socioeconomic levels, ап Sod 
and females were examined using analysis of Me {о 
The analysis indicated generally higher IQs for higher 
entered school at a younger age and for Ss from о: 
Socioeconomic levels. Similar results were oe 
children both with and without kindergarten exp 
—A. G. Bean. 

12195. Chambers, Alma C., Hopkins, Kenneth Dey 
Hopkins, B. R. (Southern Missionary Coll D ed: Its 
physiologically and psychologically m ору in the 
effects on mental test performance. Psyc! a E d d (а) 
Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 198-206. daa 1 
the extent to which instructions designe | Derform- 
anxiety experimentally influence ability d Pol and 
ance, (b) the extent to which various physiolog! (о) the 


t 3 nd 
psychological measures of anxiety are penes wit 


ors rando 


(treatments X proficiency level X sex) ACHT 
the findings were that directions designe | 
anxiety level in examinees did not affect 
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ance, and that psychological anxiety measures were 
moderately interrelated but were unrelated to the 
physiological measures.—H. Kaczkowski. 

12156. Cotton, Timothy S. (U. Pittsburgh) An empir- 
ical test of the binomial error model applied to 
criterion-referenced tests. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6186. 

12157. Finkenbinder, Ronald L. (Mechanicsburg 
School District, Pa.) A comparison of two American 
adaptations of the Oseretsky Test of Motor Profi- 
clency. Journal of School Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
10(1), 17-24.—Compares 2 versions of the Oseretsky 
Test of Motor Proficiency on test structure, adminis- 
tration, scoring, and sampling, advocating the merit of 
both for inclusion in the psychoeducational evaluation of 
the child. (16 ref.) 

12158. Grozelier, Anne M. L'influence des facteurs 
psychologiques et sociaux sur les comportements 
de risque dans une situation de testing probabiliste. 
[The influence of psychological and social factors on risk 
taking behavior in a probabilistic testing situation.] 
Bulletin du Centre d'Etudes et Recherches Psychotech- 
niques, 1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 19-39.— Studied the rela- 
tionship between risk taking on multiple-choice measures 
of language achievement, and various psychosocial and 
demographic characteristics. 263 randomly selected 
American high school seniors and juniors were admin- 
istered a modified version of the writing subset of the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress and asked to 
indicate the degree of certainty which they attached to 
each item response. Results show that propensity for risk 
taking is associated with ego involvement in the task, 
age, sex, and social class. (English & Spanish summaries) 
(28 ref.)—C. В. Barad. 

12159, Hills, John R. (Florida State U.) Consistent 
College grading standards through equating. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1972(Spt), Vol. 
3X1), 137-146.—Describes procedures for equating 
grading data from one class to another in order to 
үүө greater consistency in grading practices. The 
24515 is common material, e.g, a common final exam- 
ination, common admissions or academic-potential 
Variables, or anchor sections of common material in 
txaminations, The procedure is essentially that used by 
mee testing agencies, but applied in a new Way: Results 
om use of the 3 kinds of anchor material are illustrated 
ү data from undergraduate and graduate level college 
ые in psychology and educational measurement. 
aienificant changes in marks assigned are suggested by 

€ rescalings of the data studied.—Journal summary. 

12160. Hollenbeck, George P. (Psychological Corp., 
new York, N.Y.) A comparison of analyses using the 
rst and second generation Little Jiffy's. Educational 
re Psychological Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3X0). 

-51.—Compares Little Jiffy I (LJ-D, which is principal 
Components analysis and varimax rotation of all com- 
шеш with eigen values of greater than 1, with Little 
ae П (1-1). LJ-II provides a measure of sampling 

*quacy of the variables under study, uses "model free 
Ais factors, and theoretically avoids antifactual 

ifficulty factors and allows for correlated factors. The 
ER analyzed were from a normative sample of 142 5 yr. 
ds collected for the standardization of an individual 
in dren's ability scale. Results for the factor analyses 
Sing LJ-I and LJ-II gave 7 and 6 factors, respectively. 
welüngency coefficients between the 2 sets of factors 
*re greater than .75, while interpretation of 5 of the 
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factors seemed to be quite similar. LJ-II is concluded to 
be a useful adjunct to LJ-I because it also provides 
measures of sampling adequacy and is somewhat less 
suspect to task difficulty.—R. W. Covert. 

12161. Larson, John C. (U. Michigan) A devel- 
opmental index of numerical cognitive performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6208. 

12162. Linn, Robert L., Rock, Donald A., & Cleary, T. 
Anne. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) 

~Sequential testing for dichotomous decisions. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
32(1), 85-95.—Investigated the potential advantages of 2 
sequential testing procedures for multidimensional di- 
chotomous designs. In the Ist procedure each dimension 
was treated independently, while in the 2nd, the decision 
that was made on the basis of the Ist dimension was 
considered in the decision procedure for the other 2 
dimensions. Data were from existing item response data 
on 3 standardized achievement tests (English Compo- 
sition, Mathematics, and Natural Science) for 4,840 
college students. Examinees were Ist assigned to either 
high or low group on the basis of the examinees’ 
responses to the different items. The sequential pro- 
cedures and short conventional tests were compared 
using agreement with actual group assignment on the full 
tests in the cross-validation sample. Results show that 
short conventional tests generally required approxi- 
mately twice as many items to achieve the level of 
accuracy obtained by sequential tests, and the 2nd type 
of sequential test had some advantages over the Ist type 
for 1 dimension but not the other—R. W. Covert. 

12163. Loney, Jan. (U. Iowa, Medical School) An 
indirect measure of self-esteem and impulse control 
in elementary-school children. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 182-185.— Presents addi- 
tional information about the validity of the Loney 
Draw-A-Car Test (LDACT). Ss were drawn from 3 Ist 
grade and 3 6th grade classes. Findings about self-esteem 
and impulse control are presented. 

12164. Mellberg, Krister. (Àbo Academy, Inst. of 
Psychology, Turku, Finland) The Wartegg Drawing 
Completion Test as a predictor of adjustment and 
success in industrial school. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 34—38.—Administered the 
Drawing Completion Test: A Projective Technique for 
the Investigation of Personality (DCT) to 234 elemen- 
tary-school males seeking entry to industrial school. 2 yr. 
later, school performance and teacher-rated adjustment 
were recorded. The validity of the prediction from the 
DCT relative to these criteria was tested on the basis of 
analytical and intuitive interpretations of the DCT. The 
analytical interpretations showed only slight predictive 
validity, and intuitive interpretations had low validity. In 
the intuitive interpretations trained psychologists used 
only 4 of 53 analytical DCT-variables.—Journal abstract. 

12165. Mochizuki, Minoru. (Ohmori, Dairoku Junior 
High School, Japan) A study about the relationship 
between the variability of the mental tempo and the 
Musical Talent Test. Journal of Child Development, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 7, 48-53.—Examined the relationship 
between the performances of 111 junior high school Ss 
on the Musical Talent Test and a factor influenced by 
variability of mental tempo. For auditory perception, 
mental tempo and variability were measured by choosing 
a sound which was recorded with a universal metro- 


nome. 10 sec. of tapping sounds were recorded at 
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intervals of 5 sec. at random. For motion, mental tempo 
and the variability were measured by means of finger- 
tapping. Results suggest a connection between the 
variability of the mental tempo and the Musical Talent 
Test.—Journal abstract. f 

12166. Moore, Allen B. (North Carolina State U., 
Center for Research, Development & Training in 
Occupational Education) Selected standardized non- 
cognitive measures and their utility for the disad- 
vantaged. Adult Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(2), 
110-121.—Conducted a pilot study designed to deter- 
mine the effect of basic education instruction on the 
attitudes of disadvantaged adults (N — 279). Problems 
were found in the reliability of standardized non- 
cognitive measures: (a) Rotter's Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale, (b) Michigan State University Work Beliefs 
Checklist, (c) Minnesota Survey of Opinion, (d) Ten- 
nessee Self-Concept Scale, and (e) 2 anomia scales. It is 
concluded that the standardized measures used have 
limited utility for investigating the effects of basic 
education on disadvantaged adults. (35 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12167. Mote, Thomas А. (St. Mary's U.) Uncon- 
trolled vs. controlled administration of the SSHA. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 5(3-4), 
159-161.— Tested a group of 250 undergraduate and 
graduate students by Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes (SSHA) either under standard (controlled) or 
uncontrolled conditions. A control group of 122 Ss 
completed the SSHA under standard conditions and an 
experimental group of 128 was given the testing packet 
and asked to return it upon completion. No significant 
differences were found between SSHA scores of the 
control group and 48 experimental group members who 
returned completed forms. It is suggested that the SSHA 
may be used with some confidence under conditions 
where it is inconvenient to use it in the usual manner. 
(Spanish abstract)—Journal abstract. 

12168. Proger, Barton B. (Pennsylvania Resources & 
Information Center for Special Education, King of 
Prussia) Test review no. 7: Screening tests for 
identifying children with specific language disabil- 
ity, by Beth H. Slingerland. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1971(Fal), Vol. 5(3), 293-299. Describes tests 
devised for screening of children from the 2nd 1⁄4 of Ist 
grade through the 2nd !/ of 4th grade. They consist of 8 
group-administered subtests and an additional 4 in- 
dividually administered auditory subtests for more 
intensive analysis. The test package is not competitive 
with the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities which 
is a diagnostic test, while this is a screening test. Its 
strong points are that it is group-administered and the 
school-related tasks that comprise it are easier for the 
teacher to relate to. Its weak points are the lack of data 
on both reliability and validity.—L. M. Glidden. 

12169. Quay, Lorene C. (Temple U.) Negro dialect 
and Binet performance in severely disadvantaged 
black four-year-olds. Child Development, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 43(1), 245-250.—Administered the Stanford-Binet 
Test of Intelligence, form L-M, to 2 groups of 25 black 4 
yr. olds selected from an extremely deprived, physically 
and socially isolated community, under 2 conditions of 
language (standard English and Negro dialect). No 
reliable ТО differences between the groups were found, 
and comparisons of item difficulty yielded no differences 
m performance on individual Binet items. The findings, 
confirming the results of an earlier study using a less 
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deprived population, indicate that young black children 
did not benefit from having the Binet administered in 
Negro dialect.—Journal abstract. 

12170. Searls, Evelyn F. (U. Miami) WISC and 
WPPSI IQ's and subtest patterns related to first 
grade reading achievement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6225. 

12171. Thweatt, Roger C., Obrzut, John E., & Taylor, 
Henry D. (Northern Arizona U.) The development and 
validation of a soft-sign scoring system for the 
Bender Gestalt. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 9(2), 170-174.—Describes the development and use 
of an objective scoring system that can measure an 
individual’s directional orientation to a perceptual task. 
It is shown how the soft-sign system is related to the 
Koppitz Developmental Bender scoring system and how 
it can serve as an additional discriminator of subtle 
perceptual-motor tasks. Information is provided about 
predicting reading achievement.—H. Kaczkowski. 

12172. Tipton, Robert M. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U.) Alternative cutoff criteria for selected WISC 
subtests as a function of level of performance. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1972(May), Vol. 
76(6), 732-734.—Rescored the WISC records of 321 Ss 
referred. for intellectual evaluation using the more 
stringent cutoff criteria of 3, 3, and 2 on the Information, 
Vocabulary, and Arithmetic subtests, respectively. Hen 
scoring errors resulted on the Information and Arith- 
metic subtests when the more stringent cutoff. SPD 
were used with Ss functioning at a low intellectual no 
than with Ss functioning at a high intellectual i 
was found that the more stringent cutoff criteria coul "i 
used on all 3 subtests with very small risk of пер { 
scoring error. Results are discussed not in terms "i n d 
conservation, but rather in terms of avoiding а “fav vd 
set" as the consequence of excessive failure а 
frustration.—Journal abstract. 

12173. Wallbrown, Fred H. (Ohio State U.) A Да, 
study of the Wallach-Kogan creativity а Is 
prediction of six concurrent criteria in visual SUN 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May)s 
32(11-B), 6630-6631. 5 d 
BIA. Wienges, Mary A. (U. Pittsburgh), Вее 
forcement, race and socioeconomic level as m 
in intelligence test performance. Di 1299. 
stracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. nU State 

12175. Young, William T. (Stephen F. t musical 
U.) A statistical comparison of two recen тү Api) 
aptitude tests. Psychology in the Schools, | Doneen 
Vol. 9(2), 165-169.—Studied the relaonsi a of 
the Musical Aptitude Profile and the high schools 
Musical Abilities. 504 students in 6 junior hig rograms 
who were participating in instrumental musie pi "ities 
served as Ss. Various degrees of reliabilities E ; 
are reported for the 2 tests.—H. Kaczkowski. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


їп! 

12176. Berry, Paul L. (U. Maine) Effects “ч Р 
different perceptual modalities in ко e kinder- 
ing readiness skills of culturally deprir ernationdl 
garten children. M uc n p 
1972! , Vol. 11-B), . t 
12177 Hamilton, 3. H. (U. Stellenbosch, Sule 
Africa) The mentally handicapped, on (рес), Vol- 
Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir die Pedagogiek, 
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5(2), 62-78.—Describes the different groups of children 
found in special education classes. The sensory, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, behavioral, and educational 

characteristics of handicapped pupils are outlined. 
12178. Hunter, Carol P. & Meyers, C. E. (California 
State Coll., Long Beach) Classroom climate and pupil 
characteristics in special classes for the education- 
ally handicapped. Journal of School Psychology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 25-32.— Related classroom climate to 
pupil attitude, behavior, and achievement in special 
classes for the educationally handicapped. A theoretical 
model based on previous research provided 5 dimensions 
believed important to classroom climate. Systematic 
Observation was used to assess the dimensions in 11 
special classes containing 117 educationally-handi- 
capped 7.10-13.8 yr. olds. 4 climate dimensions—ac- 
ceptance, (low) rejection, problem centeredness, and 
control—were significantly related to favorable pupil 
attitude, productivity, attendance, and arithmetic. The 
most successful classrooms on a composite of pupil 
measures had climates of acceptance and control, with 
medium or low rejection. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 
‚12179. Silberberg, Norman E., et al. (Kenny Reha- 
bilitation Inst., Minneapolis, Minn.) Hyperlexia: The 
other end of the continuum. Journal of Special 
Education, 197\(Fal), Vol. 5(3), 233-267.—Describes 
research with hyperlexic children—those who can read 
words at a level significantly above their level of general 
Verbal and academic functioning. Reading and behav- 
ioral correlates of a sample encountered in clinical 
practice are enumerated, with the general observation 
that many hyperlexic children are below average in the 
comprehension of the words that they are able to 
pronounce. Evaluation led to the hypothesis that reading 
ability is a normal physiological variant correlated with, 
but relatively independent of, general verbal functioning. 
Thus, both dyslexia and hyperlexia can be viewed as 
Ке intraindividual variability rather than а mani- 
оп of dysfunction or disorder. An operational 
lefinition of hyperlexia (and indirectly, dyslexia) is 
Горова. and the implications discussed. 5 responses to 
е original article and a rebuttal by the authors further 

analyze the question. (18 ref.)—L. M. Glidden. 
Ed 12180. Thomas, J. D. & Adams, Marin A. (Dept. of 
y eucation, Psychological Service, Auckland, New Zea- 
unn Problems in teacher use of selected behaviour 
modification techniques in the classroom. New 
gand. Journal of Educational Studies, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
a ), 151-165.—Conducted 2 behavior modification 
‘udies in which the teachers of 4 problem, 2 well- 
haved, and 10 remedial primary school students were 
fae verbal and/or token reinforcement for task-related 
ehavior and for lowering sound levels. Results indicate 
Н M treatment procedures were more effective when both 
i cial and token reinforcement were applied. While 
Ppropriate behavior increased significantly from phase 
pM analysis of teacher appropriate and inappropriate 
a ments indicated that the teachers had difficulty in 
d anes their rates. Difficulties encountered due to 
BA in school organization, teacher absences, and 
did an reluctance to allow reversal to base-line levels, 
studi iscussed, The importance of teacher liaison in such 
oat is noted, and it is suggested that multiple 
tever ine techniques would be more appropriate. than 
Ў ed designs when studying behavior modification in 
IH children. (22 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

181. Walker, Hill M. & Buckley, Nancy K. (U. 
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Oregon) Effects of reinforcement, punishment, and 
feedback upon academic response rate. Psychology 
in the Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 186-193.—Studied 
the effects of positive reinforcement, feedback, and 
punishment on an experimental task that consisted of 4 
20-item sets of basic number facts. The two Ss were 
members of an experimental classroom for behaviorally 
disordered children. The interactive effects of different 
combinations of variables upon the academic response 
rate are reported.—H. Kaczkowski. 


Gifted 
Remedial Education 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 


12182. Gutknecht, Bruce A. (Wayne State U.) A 
psycholinguistic analysis of the oral reading behav- 
ior of selected children identified as perceptually 
handicapped. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6101. 

12183. Jones, Reginald L., Lavine, Karen, & Shell, 
Joan. (U. California, Riverside) Blind children inte- 
grated in classrooms with sighted children: A 
sociometric study. New Outlook for the Blind, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 66(3), 75-80.—Studied the acceptance of 
blind children by their sighted peers in the classroom in 
social, academic, and physical activities, and the socio- 
metric characteristics of sighted children who show a 
high вссерицое of their blind classmates. Ss were 20 
blind children, all using braille and integrated in a 
regular classroom at least '/, of the school day, and 477 
sighted children in Grades 4-6 in 17 classrooms in 6 
school districts. A specially constructed 10-item ques- 
tionnaire was used with the Ss and another with the 
classroom teachers. The sociometric study revealed that 
blind children tend to fall below the median (i.e., less 
acceptable) on most of the items. Among the sighted 
peers, the general result was that those listing the blind 
among their Ist 3 choices tended to be below median in 
acceptance or were isolates.—M. J. Stanford. 

12184. Jones, Reginald L. & McGhee, Paul E. (U. 
California, Riverside) Locus of control, reference 
group, and achievement in blind children. Rehabil- 
itation Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 19(1), 18-26.—45 
institutionalized blind males stated expectancies and 
performed a block-sorting task using a common set of 
fictitious sighted, blind, and sighted but blindfolded 
reference group norms. Results of l-way analyses of 
variance revealed no differences in expectancy or 

'ormance as a function of reference group. 2 locus of 
control scales showed a reliable relationship only to 
expectancy in the sighted-blindfolded condition (p 
< .05). The Bialer Locus of Control Scale and Crandall's 
Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire 
were differentially predictive of academic achievement. 
(17 ref.)—N. De Palma. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 
12185. Bauer, David H. & Yamamoto, Kaoru. (Chico 
State Coll) Designing instructional settings for 
children labeled retarded: Some reflections. E/e- 
mentary School Journal, 1972(Apr), Vol. 72(7), 343- 
350.—Discusses the fallacy of teaching the retarded in 
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terms of simplistic ideas, e.g., having an inferior ability to 
learn. Teaching the retarded has frequently been subject 
to a self-fulfilling prophecy by which they are tested on 
untaught skills and consequently considered mentally 
inferior. The curriculum for the retarded should not be a 
watered-down revision of the normal academic program. 
Instead, it should emphasize social competence, which is 
not consistently related to intelligence until the IQ drops 
below about 40. Since the retarded have difficulty in 
transferring symbolic knowledge to concrete situations, 
they should have more direct experience in different 
social situations to equip them for postschool life. It is 
emphasized that retarded children present wide varia- 
tions in learning rate and style, perseverance and ability 
to attendsto and comprehend the nature of the learning 
task.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


12188. Hagin, Rosa A., Silver, Archie A., & Corwin, 
Carol G. (New York U., Medical School) Clinical- 
diagnostic use of the WPPSI in predicting learning 
disabilities in grade 1. Journal of Special Education, 


12189. Hartman, Robert K. (Darien Publi School 
Conn.) An investigation of the аа оарои 


used as part of а battery which includes the WISC and 
the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. A multiple 
regression prediction formula was developed so that age, 
IQ, and Bender-Gestalt Scores could be used to estimate 
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12190. Horn, William A. (West Virginia U.) An 
investigation of language and reading abilities of 
educable mentally retarded and normal students in 
rural and urban areas. Dissertation Abstracts Inter: 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6249—6250, 

12191. Jacobs, Susan. (U. Connecticut) Acquisition 
of achievement motive among mentally retarded 
boys. Sociology of Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. 45(2), 
223-232.—Examined strength of achievement motiva- 
tion and socialization of the achievement motive to 38 
educable mentally retarded boys (mean age, 10.5 уг). 
Each S, in a private tape-recorded interview, responded 
verbally to 4 TAT pictures. While achievement motive 
was weaker among retarded boys than among normals, 
socialization practices conducive to strong achievement 
motivation were similar for both groups. An inconsis- 
tency obtained, however, regarding social class position: 
relarded boys from working class families evidenced 
higher achievement motive than those from middle-class 
families. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. ; 

12192. Kaslow, Florence. (U. Pennsylvania, School of 
Social Work) A therapeutic creative arts unit for 
children with learning disabilities. 4cademic Therapy, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 7(3), 297-306. 

12193. Krauft,- Virginia В. & Krauft, Conrad С. (U. 
Arkansas) Structured vs unstructured visual-motor 
tests for educable retarded children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 691-694.—Admin- 
istered the Beery’s Development Test of Урам 
Integration, a structured test, and the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test, an unstructured one, to 24 6-12 yr. 
olds with IQs ranging from 50-80. Developmental as 
scores and/or equivalents were obtained. Both EE 
and Bender methods were used to score the Ве. 
protocols. Intercorrelations between the ВЕ 
(Koppitz and Bender scoring) and Beery were ae 
tically significant (p < .01). For this sample, a struc ЖЕ: 
booklet for visual-motor testing (Beery) measures tale! 
al-motor skills in a manner comparable to the unstr 
tured Bender.—Journal abstract. 

12194. Langley, Jan F. (U. Texas) Classification 
behaviors of mentally retarded, lower soc a "m 
nomic status and middle socio-economic Рав 
elementary school children. Dissertation Abs 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6251. маша! 

12195. Martin, Robert A. (Ohio State 0) Indie 
reward preferences and effort on school ol 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 
32(11-B), 6623-6624. ified 

12196. Owen, Freya W., et al. (Palo Alto Nun 
School District, Calif.) Learning disorders in e 
Sibling studies. Monographs of the Society p 77 P 
in Child Development, 1971(Nov), Vol. 36( i who 
—Studied children with adequate intellige er the 
performed poorly in school to discover Wi children 
characteristics of academically handicappé* d, and to 
could be more precisely identified and descri Sm б 
clarify further the causes and familial PA nd their 
learning disorders. 76 quartets of children а educa- 
parents made up the sample. Included were same-sex 
tionally handicapped (EH) children and the chile 
siblings, and 76 academically matched De dren were 
dren and their same-sex siblings. The EH с di wi eit 
compared with their matched controls an d medical 
siblings on educational, psychological, 2e contraste 
variables. The EH and control parents were hool tran- 
on their adult reading ability, their high sc 
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scripts, and their perceptions and attitudes toward their 
children. 5 subgroups within the EH population were 
identified. Neurological, emotional and familial factors 
were not as clearly delineated as has been popularly 
supposed. Definitive damage to the CNS was not an 
important antecedent for learning disorders in this 
population; subtle signs of different neurological func- 
tioning, e.g., speech disorders and coordination prob- 
lems, were apparent, Familial learning disorders were 
clearest in the children with markedly high performance 
discrepancies on the WISC. Sibling concordance on 
many variables and parental language disabilities em- 
phasized familial factors. Emotional antecedents were 
critical for the high-IQ and social-deviant groups. 
Moreover, the emotional climate was frequently more 
unfavorable for the EH child within the total family 
constellation.—4. Barclay. 

12197. Patakfalvine-Csokai, Róza & Kiss, Zoltan. 
Etiológiai és pszichológiai adatok a dyslexiás 
funkció-zavar problémájához. [Etiological and psy- 
chological data bearing on the function disturbance of 
defective reading.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1971, 
Vol, 28(3), 407-416.—Examined 30 7-18 yr. old school- 
children with reading difficulties. Hereditary abnormal- 
ity was found in 40% while in 59% organic cerebral 
injuries were definite, probable, or possible. In 11 Ss, 
lack of data made the establishment of etiology impos- 
sible. Data indicating natal cerebral hypoxy were found 
in 33%, Disturbance of attention and memory were 
Observed in 86%, neurotic reactions in 44%, speech defect 
in 40% bedwetting in 1896, epilepsy in 3%, and mental 
retardation in 6695. Fixation in mental development was 
found in 83% of the 18 Ss who were being observed over 
Several yr. According to the WISC in 73% of the Ss 
verbal intelligence is lower than practical intelligence. 
The Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test showed that 
defective drawing of the human figure occurred in 60% 
and emotional insecurity in almost every S. Problems of 
an existential nature occurred in 60% of the Ss. Results 
confirm the observations that reading defects are of a 
Polyetiological nature, and that apart from genetic 
factors, prenatal lesions, particularly natal cerebral 
hypoxy, play a role. Disruption of attention and memory 
Proved to be dominant functional disturbances bearing 
9n dyslexia. Data indicate the importance of organizing 
Special classes for teaching children with reading defects. 

Ussian summary) (21 ref.)—English summary. 
Ў 12198. Sabatino, David A., Hayden, David L, & 
Kelling, Kent. (Pennsylvania State U.) Perceptual, 
guage, and academic achievement of English, 
panish, and Navajo speaking children referred for 
Special classes. Journal of School Psychology, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 39-46.—Investigated the perceptual 
Епапаве and academic. achievement functions of 158 
^nglish, Spanish, and Navajo 10.7-11.4 yr. olds expe- 
fencing learning problems and referred for placement 
Into special education classes. Those test variables which 
IScriminated among the native English-speaking Ss and 
5 Who spoke Spanish or Navajo natively were, as 
Predicted, those which involved knowledge of linguistic 
ules of English. It is concluded that school learning 
Problems experienced by the native Spanish- or Navajo- 
peaking Ss were the result of their limited linguistic 
thepPotence in English, the language of instruction in 
eir classrooms.—Journal summary. 
М 12199, Smith, Peggy J. (U. Texas) Effects of various 
einforcement conditions on acquisition of motor 
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and verbal performance by non-institutionalized 
preacacomie amable mental retardates. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32(11-A), 
6254—6255. ent à 
12200. Vande Voort, Lewis. (U. Iowa) Inter- and 
intra-sensory matching and memory factors in 
normal and retarded readers. Disseríation Abstracts 
International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7328. 


Emotional Disorder 


12201. Dinoff, Michael & Allen, Jane. (U. Alabama) 
The use of standardized video-taped interview 
(SVTI) with emotionally disturbed boys. Psychological 
Record, 1972(Spr), Vol. 22(2), 233-235.—Interviewed 8 
9-10 and 9 13-17 yr. old emotionally disturbed boys via 
a standardized videotape interview. Both groups re- 
sponded to the procedure, and the younger group was 
clearly more verbal during the interview. The group 
differences may be attributable to age and/or severity of 
disturbance.—Journal abstract. 

12202. Gibbins, Spencer. (U. Michigan) Environ- 
mental forces impinging upon normal and disturbed 
children in a regular classroom. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6617. 

12203. Saunders, Bruce T. (U. Maine, Coll. of 
Education) A procedure for the screening, identi- 
fication, and diagnosis of emotionally disturbed 
children in the rural elementary school. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 159-164. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


12204. Aldrige, Ernest E. (U. Massachusetts) The 
microtraining paradigm in the instruction of junior 
high school students in attending behavior. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 
7300. 
12205. Bauman, William F. (Arizona State U.) The 
effect of time variations in videotape feedback on 
the verbal behavior of members in group counsel- 
ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7300-7301. 

12206. Clair, Theodore N., Osterman, Richard L., & 
Klausmeier, Richard D. (U. Iowa) Influence of admin- 
istrative location of school psychologist training 
programs on practicum and internship experience. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol, 10(1), 
33-38.—Investigated the administrative location of 
school psychology programs to determine their influence 
on the curriculum patterns. Based on information 
gathered by questionnaires from 94 schools, no signif- 
icant difference in programs in the surveyed institutions 
could be ascertained.—Journal summary. 

12207. Conyne, Robert К. & Diedrich, Richard C. 
(Illinois State О.) Effective counseling: Necessary but 
no longer sufficient. Educational Technology, 1972 
(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 47-49.—Analyzes the role of the 
contemporary counselor, who must be. well-trained and 
aware of himself and his professional identity. In order 
to gain the trust and respect of the students, he must be 
able to communicate that their personal growth is his 
primary vocational concern and reason for being. It is 
noted that the counselor must be able both to deal with 
students in one to one and group settings, and at the 
same time be instrumentally involved in modifying and 
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creating new alternatives and approaches within the 
social system of the school; i.e., in freeing the potential 
both within his students and within his organization. It is 
suggested that changes in these directions will alter the 
“ineffective counselor” stereotype.—Journal д 
12208. I. (U. Timisoara, Romania) Les 
intéréts intellectuels, prémisses de l'orientation 
scolaire et professionnelle. [Intellectual interests: 
Premises of vocational and educational guidance.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie. Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1972 
(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 11-14.—Reports results of studies on 
young Romanian students in secondary schools indi- 
cating that they do not cite intellectual interests when 
they justify their choice of Occupations. However, rather 
high correlations are found between preferred subjects 
and chosen professions. Choice of reading material and 
attendance at recreational centers correlate slightly with 
professional aspirations. Students were also found to 
choose several occupations bearing little relation to each 
other. It is stressed that educators must place greater 
emphasis on showing students the necessity for a 
relationship between intellectual interests and profes- 
sional aspirations. (English summary)—L. C. Long. 
12209. Dunning, Gail B. (U. Nebraska) The iden- 
tification and measurement of nonverbal commu- 
nication in the counseling interview. Dissertation 
Rican International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6124- 


12210. Eddy, John. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) Factors 
and guidelines in foreign studen 
of College Student Personnel, 
252-254.—Discusses some problems related to foreign 


э 


12211. Evans, John W., et al. The campus minister. 
Counseling and Values, 1972(Win), Vol. 16(2), 81- 
140.—Presents a series of 9 articles on the common 
theme of ministry on college campuses. Some of the 
topics covered are a 10-yr Projection of the outlook for 
campus ministry, women in pastoral Toles, problems on 
the secular campus, and youth and drugs. 

12212. Harrell, Bette E. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of short-term confrontational group coun- 
seling on the risk-taking 
education graduate students. 


jard to the blem 
suicide among шәп: s Ап зави к 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
7 


(U. Mi ta) A 
Investigation of changes in the ii wing сен 


tiveness of student counselors associated with 
enrollment in a combined didactic-experiential- 
Practical core course. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 3X(11-A), 6142. 
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12215. Bailey, Walter R. & Shappell, Dean L. (U. 
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South Carolina The dean of men: Relatedness of 
experience and attitude. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 255-261.—Adminis- 
tered a 2-part student personnel inventory to the Dean of 
Men at 234 4-yr institutions. Part I established expe- 
riential variables; Part II concerned attitudes, А large 
majority of respondents felt that educational devel- 
opment was the primary objective of their program. In 
addition, there was strong support for involving faculty 
in policy formation, and for students to be involved in 
governmental committees. Attitudinal responses were 
compared to the background variables; 4 of the 8 
variables revealed significant relationships. These are 
positive relationships between educational level and 
student personnel viewpoint, vocational level vs. attitude 
Scores, organization membership and personnel view- 
point, and number of professional journals subscribed to 
уз. attitude scores.—R. H. Mueller. 

12216. Balyeat, Ralph R. (U. Tennessee) Leader and 
administrative behavior exhibited by participants of 
the Administrator Change Agent Program, the 
University of Tennessee, 1968—70. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6024. 

12217. Johnson, Richard Á. (U. Minnesota) An 
analysis of the attitudes of Minnesota secondary 
School principals toward the issue of school age 
pregnant з receiving continuing education in 
their own high school throughout their pregnancy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6250. 

ЖЕЛП Lee, Wilmer С. (Florida State U.) Differ- 
ences in self-concept changes among three edu- 
cative treatments. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6622. 

TIS MS 2211.8 S. (U. Tennessee) A study of 
nonverbal communication as related to 3 educa- 
tional administration situations. Dissertation An 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6066-6067. 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


tion, 
12220. Bierschenk, Bernhard. (School of Educa 
Educational & Psychological Research, Malmö, usd 
Sjalvkonfrontation via intern television 1 tup: 
bildningen: Bakgrund, experiment, experi Me visio 
plevelse. [Self-confrontation via closed circuit a as 
in teacher education: Background, DE Prob- 
rience of the experiment.] Pedagogisk-Psykologis. ofa 
lem, 1971(Dec), No. 154, 126 p.—Presents de s 
study investigating the effect on student bc а 
concept of self-confrontation using closed wap р A, 
compared with traditional supervisory methods. 

.48: 6 p. ref. 
Nin Wee P) m (u. rea) tet 
regular and systematic feedback to а ore af 
didates on their subsequent teaching bel d iment in 
on their pupils’ achievement: An expe tion Ab- 
Social studies teacher education. D A 6094- 
stracts International, 1972(Мау), Vol. 32( 
6095 


t 2 rth 

12222. Dunkin, Michael J. (MacQuarie Ue and 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) The паш агу 
resolution of role conflicts among male PN 
School teachers. Sociology of Education, pde: p y 
45(2), 167-185.—Gathered data from 114 m: levant fo 
School teachers on psychological forces re 
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displays of warmth and directiveness in the classroom. 
Role conflicts and conflicts between teachers’ needs and 
role expectations attributed to socially powerful role 
definers were found to be common. Hypotheses con- 
cerning the outcomes of these conflicts for self- and 
other-oriented teachers were supported when predictions 
of warmth and directiveness of anticipated behavior 
were made for individual teachers. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

12223. Eckstein, Brigitte. Kollektive Illusionsbil- 
dung bei Hochschullehrern. [Collective formation of 
illusions by university professors.] Gruppendynamik, 
1971(Sep), No. 3, 231-238.—Argues that environmental 
change has led to identity crisis among university 
professors, who must develop a new self-image. In such 
crises denial of reality and formation of illusions are used 
as defense mechanisms. The expectation of such illusions 
is examined in the cases of collective ideas on freedom in 
research, quality of teaching and examination, and group 
perception of students. Collective illusions about quality 
of teaching are less widespread. University professors 
have little knowledge of the most elementary teaching 
methods and use illusions to ward off the problem of 
quality. The illusions are closely connected with those 
about quality of examinations. Professors also are 
generally disinterested in the life circumstances of their 
Students. The hope is expressed that the identity crisis 
Will lead to a real solution and not to a fixation of 
neurotic behavior (38 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

12224. Garrison, Irvin R. (U. Oklahoma) Factors 
Which related to teacher turnover in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6036-6037. 

12225. Gestrelius, Kurt. Lárarutbildares arbetsupp- 
gifter: I. Undersókningsmetoder, óvergripande be- 
fattningsbeskrivningar samt sammanfattningar av 
detaljanalyser. [The duties of teacher trainers: I. 
Methods of research, surveys of job descriptions and 
summaries of detail analyses.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
Problem, 1971(Dec), No. 151, 115 p.—Describes а 
Systematic training program for teachers, with job 
analyses for lecturers and tutors. (18 ref.) 

12226. Gestrelius, Kurt. Lárarutbildares arbetsupp- 
gifter: Il. Detaljerade beskrivningar av metodilek- 
torers och handledares befattningar. [The duties of 
teacher trainers: II. Detailed descriptions of the jobs of 
lecturers in method and tutors.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
Problem, 1971(Dec), No. 152, 182 p.—Presents detailed 
analyses of the duties and responsibilities of prospective 
teachers, with suggested methods of preparation for 
these positions. 1 

12227. Kitchin, William. (St. Andrews Presbyterian 
Coll.) Teachers view students: An attitude assess- 
ment through personality profiles. Adult Education, 
1972(Win), Vol. 22(2), 136-149.—Obtained the attitudes 
of 52 evening college faculty members at 3 state 
Universities through their descriptions of an ideal college 
шу and a typical adult evening college student оп 
i € Gough Adjective Check List. Results are reported in 
Sms ОГ personality profiles of the 2 student types. 

lBnificant differences were found on 19 of the 22 
experimental scales used for analysis of the data. Results 
Support the hypothesis that faculty members have a 
tnerally less favorable attitude toward adult students 

àn toward their ideal conception of a college student. 
егеЃоге, the general purposes of the study were 


a 
Chieved.— Journal abstract. 
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12228. Löfqvist, Gert. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Arbets- och utbildningskrav för ámneslàr- 
arkandidater: En undersókning av arbetskraven fór 
&mneslárarkandidater med en modifierad critical 
incident-method. [What demands are made on the 
subject teacher in the school situation, and how should 
these demands influence the pre-service training pro- 
gram?] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1971(Dec), No. 
156, 147 p.—Surveyed student teachers in secondary 
schools (Grades 7-12) as to important incidents in their 
classroom experience which might suggest improvement 
in teacher training programs. A detailed analysis of the 
obtained responses is reported. (32 ref.) 

12229. Martin, Felix. (Gwinnett County Schools, 
Lawrenceville, Ga.) The effects of a creative prob- 
lem-solving workshop upon the cognitive opera- 
tions of verbal classroom interaction in the primary 
school grades. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 9(2), 126-130.—Studied the influence of an inservice 
training course in creative problem solving on the verbal 
behavior of 11 primary teachers. Verbal behavior 
categories were derived from the work of Aschner and 
Gallagher. The data showed an increase in convergent 
and divergent thinking verbal interaction, a decrease in 
routine and cognitive memory verbal interaction, and 
stability in evaluative thinking verbal interaction.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

12230. McAndrews, John B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Teachers' self-esteem, pupil control ideology, and 
attitudinal conformity to a perceived teacher peer 
group norm. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6053-6054. 

12231. Neely, John M. (U. Oregon) A study of 
classroom teachers' attitudes toward selected fea- 
tures of the program of self-evaluation using the 
Evaluative Criteria in Oregon secondary schools. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6057. B 

12232. Pernell, Eugene. (U. Michigan Predictions 
of individual student teacher behavlor in class- 
rooms for emotionally disturbed children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(1 1-A), 


6019233. Slavik, Frank H. (U. Texas) The relationship 
between attitudinal similarity and peer evaluations 
of prospective teachers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6628. 


SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 


12234. Adams, Russell L. & Phillips, Beeman N. (U. 
Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) Motivational and 
achievement differences among children of various 
ordinal birth positions. Child Development, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 43(1), 155-164.—A 2-yr study investigated consis- 
tent motivation, achievement, and intellectual differ- 
ences with 2 groups of Mexican, Anglo, and Black 
4th-5th graders: firstborn and only children (n = 135), 
and later born (n = 235). Firstborn were significantly 
higher than later born on 4 measures of intellectual and 
academic performance and on 1 measure of school 
motivation. With 1 exception, the dependent measure 
represented an average of 4 scores separately obtained 
during the fall and spring semester of 2 consecutive yr. 
When differences in level of motivation between the 2 
groups were controlled, all of the previously found 
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differences between firstborn and later born disap- 
peared, adding empirical support to W. D. Altus's 
theoretical explanation of the birth-order effect. (42 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12235. Blair, John R. (Eastern Michigan U.) The 
effects of differential reinforcement on the dis- 
crimination learning of normal and low-achieving 
middle-class boys. Child Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
43(1), 251-255. Tested 60 middle-class male 3rd 
graders, normal (n — 30) and low (n — 30) achievers, on 
a size discrimination learning task and positively 
reinforced them by tangible, person, and performance 
reinforcement. Results indicate that normal achievers 
learned more effectively under person and performance 
reinforcement than under tangible reinforcement, where- 
аз the reverse was true for low achievers.—Journal 
abstract. 

12236. Blosser, Charles R. (Wayne State U.) A pilot 
Study to explore the relationships between cognitive 
style, need achievement, and academic achieve- 
ment motivation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6088. 

12237. Blowers, E. A. (U. Edmonton, 
Canada) Barriers to the education of children from 


8 V leary, T. е. (U. 
Iowa, Div. of Educational Psychology) The relationshi 

БЫК children’s academic p. per 
achievement accountability. Child Development, 1972 
(Jun) Vol. 43(2), 647-655.— Examined relationships 
etween a measure of internality and performance on 


(а) а “use of language" pro, am, and (b) di: i 
ш: Pom, The 52.5.5 yr. sien кыш. s 
completed the English Picture Vocabulary Tests (EPV 
the Crichton Vocabulary Scale, and Raven's AM 
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Progressive Matrices. Experimental Ss were given 20 
min/day of the program which was designed to make 
language more relevant, to improve grammar and 
vocabulary, and to increase descriptive ability. 1 yr. later, 
all Ss were given the WISC. Ss were matched for IQ on 
the EPVT and their performances on the WISC evalu- 
ated. The experimental girls. showed significantly (p 
< .001) higher Verbal IQs than controls. No significant 
differences were found between girls on the Information, 
Picture Completion, and Picture Arrangement subtests, 
Results for males were nonsignificant. Possible reasons 
for the sex differences are discussed. The possible effects 
of IQ differences, the matched-pair design, and differ- 
ential teacher effectiveness are noted.—$. Knapp. 

12240. Däumling, A. M. Das Hochschulexamen als 
gruppendynamisches Phänomen. [The university 
examination as a phenomenon in group dynamics.) 
Gruppendynamik, 1971(Sep), No. 3, 239-253.—Analyzes 
the examination as an exception tuation, as a balance 
and threshold situation, and as a climactic point and 
crisis, These aspects depend on the intertwining of the 
candidate’s psychodynamics with multiple group dy- 
namic processes. The final university examination is 
viewed as a rational institution on an irrational basis and 
it is shown how attitudes in such situations are 
influenced by effects of psychological components of 
group processes. The preparatory group of the candidate 
together with his tutor, the examination group соп 
of examiners and candidates, and the 3rd group 0! 
examiners behind the scenes are distinguished and i 
and effects in the procedures are discussed. (40 ref.)—M. 
J. Stanford. y Psy- 

12241. Galetic-Pirotte, M. (U. Liège, Inst. of Pa 
chology & Educational Sciences, Belgium) image 
Paternelle et réussite scolaire. [Father image 800 
academic success.] Bulletin de Psychologie рони 
d'Orientation, 1971(Ѕер), Vol. 20(3), 120-158.—Stu me 
the structure of the father image among boys coya 
from a working class background. An EXPE] 
group of 20 students who led their classes academii 
and a control group of 20 students who had ibe OMe a 
grades in their classes were selected from the ie d 
3rd, and 4th primary classes. 3 tests were aem 
individually to the 2 groups: Corman's an a the 
Family Drawing Test, Zazzo’s Comparison Bee 
Sexes Test, and Jackson's Family Attitude S aod 
Significant difference was found between агава Bi 
positive father image, the best students valuing ti Eod CIO 
image more highly. The higher the grades the MAS Gab 
the desire to identify with the father. Results of Ja ‘iter, 
test indicate that the paternal image is ШКЕ ГЕ 2nd 
entiated in the Ist group but gares ambivalent in 
group. (English summa: )—L. Long. 

УУ ese E Problem-solving rigidity 
and failure expectancy. Dissertation Abstracts 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6619. lina) The 

12243. Howell, William L. (U. South Caro! n ith the 
correlates of change in school integration tudents. 
academic achievement of eighth grade ls ), Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun). 
32(12-B), 7292. ; 5 

EA Hutton, Jerry B. (Fairhill Schools, Рат 
Tex) Relationships between teacher pa for 
screening test data and academic непо Bulletin, 
disadvantaged children. Training share: cere) 
1972(Feb), Vol. 68(4), 197-201.—Correlated rogram ОП 
108 disadvantaged children in a Head Start р! 
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the Slosson Intelligence Test, Screening Test of Aca- 
demic Readiness, and Sprigle School Readiness Screen- 
ing Test. Significant correlations were obtained between 
the 3 screening tests, teacher judgment ratings, and 
Ist-grade academic performance measures. Results 
suggest that more attention be given to teacher judgment 
measures as means for screening Head Start children 
who are most likely to encounter difficulty in meeting 
Ist-grade expectations.—Journal abstract. 

12245, Jensen, Richard N. (U. Connecticut) The 
effectiveness of self-instruction in learning a verbal 
skill under four experimental conditions. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6103. 

12246. Kaushal, M. P. (Punjab Agricultural U., 
Ludhiana, India) Family pattern and scholastic 
achievement of graduate students. /ndian Journal of 
Social Work, 1971(Oct), Vol. 32(3), 333-340.—Studied 
the effect of family patterns on achievement, using 116 
students with the same type schooling, subjects and 
system of examination as Ss. It is concluded that poor 
economic standing of the family creates a stimulus for 
better career orientation and competition as compared to 
higher family economic levels. Students from congenial 
home situations are likely to adjust more effectively to 
college life. In general, a reciprocal relationship between 
scholastic achievement, family pattern, conduct, and 
college atmosphere exists, with social training and family 
pattern being influential factors. College friendships tend 
to be with students of similar family backgrounds, 
reinforcing the effect of the home on values, and 
providing feedback on the respective achievement of the 
students.—/. W. Kidorf. 

12247. Kossuth, Gina L. (U. Arizona) Observational 
learning of a novel language construction. Disser- 
anon Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 

12248. Maehr, Martin L. & Stallings, William M. (U. 
Illinois) Freedom from external evaluation. Child 
Development, 1972(Mar), Vol. 43(1), 177-185.—Con- 
ducted 2 studies with 32 high-ability 8th graders in which 
the effects of internal and external evaluation on 
performance and motivation were considered. A major 
finding was that Ss showed a continued interest in 
difficult tasks if they had worked on them under internal 
conditions, while interest was apparently lessened by 
external ones, particularly in the case of high-need- 
achievement Ss. Differences in performance levels under 
the 2 conditions were inconsistent, leading to the 
conclusion that the effect of evaluation conditions on 
immediate performance were not as profound and 
Pervasive as thought. Implications for theory as well as 
educational practice are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12249. Parker, J. L. (James Cook U. of North 
Queensland, Townsville, Australia) Relationship of 
print size to visual distance in reading activity of 
young school children. Australian Psychologist, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 20-25.—Tested the hypothesis that 
Mean measures of visual distance used by Ss for reading 
small (8 point), medium-sized (10 point), and large-sized 
B (12 point) will not differ significantly. 100 children, 
9-13 yr. old, served as Ss. Ss were asked to read aloud 
individually from 3 specimens of different sized print. 
The distance between the S's eyes and the printed page 
was measured in centimeters for the 3 different print 
Sizes. The order of print size was rotated for different Ss. 
A 3x5 factorial design was used to compare 5 
Categories of ages with the 3 print sizes. Significant F 
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ratios were found between mean differences in visual 
distance and print size. It is concluded that reading 
activities of young children involve automatic adjust- 
ment to visual distance for reading different print 
sizes.—H. Roemmich. 

12250. Pickard, William F. (Ohio State U.) A survey 
of the literature pertaining to the academic achieve- 
ment of black students: À case for open admission. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6013-6014. 

12251. Quellmalz, Edys S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of three characteristics of text- 
embedded response requirements on the devel- 
opment of a dominant focus in prose learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6218. 

12252. Sassenrath, Julius M. (U. California, Davis) 
Effects of delay of feedback and length of post- 
feedback interval on retention of prose material. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 194- 
197.—Studied 390 6th graders from 16 classrooms to 
evaluate the impact of systematically varying prefeed- 
back and postfeedback intervals (from immediate to 7 
days) on the retention of prose material learned under 
regular instructional conditions. A 4X4 analysis of 
covariance with reading ability as the covariate and a 
correction for unequal sample size was applied to the 
data. A major finding was the absence of a reliable 
difference among the mean scores due to prefeedback 
interval.—H. Kaczkowski. 

12253. Whyte, Ronald A. (U. Michigan) A quasi- 
longitudinal study of the relationship of age of 
school entrance to achievement and retention. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6077. 

12254. Wilson, J. A. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) 
Personality and attainment in the primary school: I. 
Personality structure of ten-year-olds. Research in 
Education, 1971(Nov), No. 6, 12-23.—Investigated the 
structural validity of criteria of classroom. adjustment 
and the interrelationships among the derived criteria in 
relation to ability, attainment, school, and family 
variables. 150 male and 150 female 10 yr. olds completed 
the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory (JEPI), the 
New Junior Maudsley Inventory (NJMI), and the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Children’s 
Personality Questionnaire (СРО), Forms (A, + Ау) and 
(B, + B,). Tests were administered on 2 separate occa- 
sions in which 1 of the CPQ alternatives was given along 
with the JEPI or the NJMI. Results indicate that the 3 
tests do not provide invariant and interchangeable 
measures of neuroticism, anxiety, or extroversion with- 
out recognizing the further dimensional complexities of 
the tests, particularly for girls. (33 ref.) —M. DeWitt. 

12255. Yamauchi, Hirotsugu. (Kyoto U. of Education, 
Japan) [The relationship between expectancy and incen- 
tive value in the theory of achievement motivation.] 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1971(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 


220-223. 


Prediction 
12256. Allen, Michael W. (Ohio State U.) The 
rediction of achievement in computer assisted 
instruction versus lecture instruction using linear 
multiple regression techniques. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6612. 
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12257. Boshier, Roger. (Auckland U., New Zealand) 
The development and use of a dropout prediction 
Scale. Adult Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 22(2), 87- 
99.—Describes the development of 2 instruments to 
predict and diagnose dropout: (a) Personality and 
Educational Environment Scales (PEES), based on a 
theoretical model developed from Carl Rogers’ self- 
concept theory; and (b) a 23-item semantic differential 
Dropout Prediction Scale (DPS). Data gathered from a 
total of 269 participants in 2 new Zealand adult 
education institutions demonstrate the redictive power 
of the DPS. The best predictions were obtained from the 
use of 2 forms of the DPS and a simple discrepancy 
Scoring method. Implications of findings for айий 
education processes are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12258. Elliott, Earl S. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
academic achievement of transfer students and the 
college comprehensive tests. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 266-269. 
—Studied the relationship between scores on the 
General Examinations of the College Comprehensive 
Tests (CCT) and whether or not transfer students 
graduated from a state university. 147 transfer students 
participated in the study, of which 111 graduated within 
2 yr. following their enrollment. Consistent with previous 
findings, it was observed that these students perform 
poorer academically during the Ist and 2nd semester 
following their transfer, and tend to steadily improve 
thereafter. However, scores on the CCT failed to predict 
which students graduated as opposed to those who did 
not graduate.—R. H. Mueller. 

12259. Gillmore, James D. (U. Texas) A proposed 
Simulation model for predicting pupil achievement 
in public schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6038, 

12260. Kaufman, Alan S. & Kaufman, Nadeen L. 
(Psychological Corp., New York, N.Y.) Tests built from 
Piaget's and Gesell's tasks as predictors of first- 
grade achievement. Child Development, 1972(Jun), Vol. 


Thorndike Intelligence Tests, were given the Stanford 
Achievement Test (SAT) at the end of Ist grade. The 
tests were found to be excellent predictors of achieve- 
ment: the Piaget and Gesell batteries each correlated 64 
with SAT Composite; Lorge-Thorndike MA correlated 
.58. A measure of kindergarten teething level proved to 


student performance in a coll of 
biographical information, personality MM 


uA 
elementary school predictors of hi, School dropout f. 

a sample of 223 black urban rx Of 13 original 
variables, 6 produced a multiple R with dropout of .637. 
early dri activity, 
Parental social status, and number of lesen tay schools 


attended were most clearly associated with hi; tool 
dropout—Journal abstract. съня 
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12263. Glavin, John Р. & Annesley, Frederick R, 
(Temple U.) Reading and arithmetic correlates of 
conduct-problem and withdrawn children. Journal of 
Special Education, 1971(Fal) Vol. 5(3), 213219 —In- 
vestigated over- and underachievement, differences 
between reading and arithmetic total scores, and type of 
skill proficiency (concrete vs. cognitive) in 130 children 
referred by their teachers as behavior problems. Results 
Showed extreme underachievement in both academic 
areas, significantly higher arithmetic total Scores, and 
greater proficiency in concrete skills for the entire group. 
The Ss then were classified on the basis of Quay's 
Behavior Problem Checklist into the two most common- 
ly found categories, e.g., conduct-problem acting-out 
(n = 34) andersonality-problem withdrawn children 
(n = 9). No significant differences were found between 
the 2 groups on reading comprehension and vocabulary, 
and arithmetic reasoning and fundamentals. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

12264. Levin, William J. (U. Texas) The effective- 
ness and generalization of ability-oriented and 
effort-orlented reinforcement for improving the 

ic performance of underachievers. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 
6652. 


12265. Liddicoat, James P. (Lehigh U.) Differences 

n under- and overachievers at a small liberal 

arts women's college. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6133-6134. í 
12266. Mukherjee, Subhash C. (Illinois ы. а 
Technology) A comparative study of the paren! pt 
low and high achieving students. Dar 
Stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), d 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


for 
12267. Airasian, Peter W. (Boston Coll., Center 
Field Research & School Services) An application о 
mastery learning strategy. Psychology in the Sci бү! 
1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 130-134.—Applied Bloom’s thode 
tery learning strategy to a graduate-level testing mi 
course. Nongraded diagnostic progress tests, Te eea 
alized remedial procedures, and criterion-re! ҮК ai 
grading standards were used to help all dud he s 
final course mastery. Results indicate that RA initial 
gained final course mastery. The substantial cad 
differences in students were removed through the sp 
rocedures.—H. Kaczkowski. us 
Оов, Apostal, Robert A. & Doherty, Charles Р. job 
North Dakota) Effects of positive and ^a vb 
assignments on academic parforma a9 270- 
College Student Personnel, 1972(Мау), Vol. sm айбе 
272—Compared GPA and 3 types of job-pe mployed 
criteria across 2 groups of students (N = 40) d to jobs 
in a work-study program. !/ were езше Vere 
telated to their academic interest while the other ificant 
not. It was found that there were no oe GP. 
differences between the groups with regard to т. for job 
or their self-evaluated job performance. Howeve jervisor, 
performance rated both by an O and by the suf terestS 
Ss assigned to jobs related to their воас Hower’ 
were rated significantly higher than were Be Mueller. 
not assigned to academic-related jobs.—R. Н. ) The 
12269. Arnold, Nancy J. (U. Cane bulum 
effectiveness of the People Are People cu 
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package in producing positive attitudes toward 
majority and minority group members in inner-city 
and suburban elementary classrooms. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6087. 

12270. Berlin, Irving N. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) The school’s role in a participatory democ- 
racy. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 42(3), 499-507.—Describes a classroom partici- 
patory democracy experiment which enhanced learning 
through project methods. Students learned to gather and 
evaluate project data, and student-parent involvement 
led to formulating community action. Mental health 
professionals helped teachers anticipate and find in- 
tegrative methods of dealing with opposition. 

12271. Bragg, David A. (Florida State U.) The 
leaching of music concepts in the elementary 
schools of Puerto Rico. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6474. 

12272. Brown, Robert D. (U. Nebraska) Student 
development in an experimental college, or | may 
have seen a unicorn. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 196—201.—Describes 
the Nebraska Centennial College, begun in 1969, an 
experimental living-learning center with emphasis upon 
the development of a community atmosphere. Student- 
faculty relationships were found to be more favorable 
than in the typical university environment in several 
respects. Students perceived their faculty as better 
teachers, more interested in and concerned with student 
welfare, scholastically superior, and generally more open 
to disagreeing opinions. Student-student relationships 
were more informal with regard to dating than in the 
more traditional university setting. The learning envi- 
Tonment resulted in a greater degree of openness and 
receptivity by the students, and changes in intellectual 
attitudes, but not in intellectual skills. Some problems 
which resulted are discussed, and suggestions are 
Presented to guide future planners of similar programs. 
—R. H. Mueller. 

12273. Caputo, Edward M. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of “Man: A course of study,” an experimental 
Social science course, upon the achievement, 
attitudes, and anxiety of improverished children in 
Selected Florida schools. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 5996—5997. 

12274. Coisman, Frederick С. (U. Rochester) Per- 
сера! training of kindergarten pupils as prepa- 
п for first-grade reading. Dissertation Abstracts 
international, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7304. 

? 12275. Complo, Juanita M. (Wayne State U.) Dra- 
d akinetics: A new approach for children in creative 
i eerie Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
ay) Vol. 32(11-A), 6092-6093. 
c 12276. Dorr, Darwin & Cowen, Emory L. (U. Ro- 
h ester) Teachers’ perception of a school mental 
ene project. Journal of School Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Mrs 10(1), 76-78.—Teachers from 11 participating 
in ools evaluated a new, preventively-oriented school 
Ет health program оп 4, 7-point rating scales 
eft ecting both communication flow and judged program 
= €ctiveness, Overall, expressed attitudes were positive, 
Weng so in settings which had more assigned mental 
alth professional time.—Journal summary. 
b 12277. Drumheller, Sidney J. Curriculum making as 
ere designing task. Educational Technology, 
1272(Мау), Vol. 125) 13-17.—Examines classroom 
arning activities and techniques and explores the 


12270-12281 


hypothesis that for an activity to be appropriate for a 
given learner, it should be played as a game. The 
definition, characteristics, and objectives of games in 
general and games in school are presented. Implications 
for game theory as it relates to curriculum design are 
suggested.—G. R. Alley. 

12278. Elton, Charles F. & Rose, Harriett A. (U. 
Kentucky) What are the ratings rating? American 
Psychologist, 1972(Mar), Vol. 27(3), 197—201.—6 objective 
variables in the public domain were found to predict A. 
Cartter's ratings of psychology departments: (a) number 
of areas of specialization (b) number of faculty, (c) 
number of PhD's graduated between. 1960-1964, (d) 
number of full-time students, (e) number of part-time 
students, and (f) ratio of part to full-time students. It is 
suggested that ratings obtained by Cartter may have 
been contaminated by halo effect related to size rather 
than based om criteria recommended by him to the 
raters. Implications for the quality of graduate and 
undergraduate instruction in psychology are discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

12279. Gordon, Roderick D. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Doctoral dissertations In music and music educa- 
tion 1968-1971. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 20(1), 208 p.—Lists dissertations com- 
pleted since the 1968 bibliography including those 
previously omitted or reported inaccurately or incom- 
pletely. Dissertations in progress are not listed. Topics of 
special interest to psychologists include: achievement, 
acoustics, administration, aesthetics, aptitude, anthro- 
pological studies, appreciation, behavioral effects, crea- 
tive activities, discrimination, music therapy, perception, 
physiological studies, teaching materials & methods, tests 
& measurements, and vocational choice.—2D. Higbee. 

12280. Guerney, Bernard G. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Toward a democratic elementary-school classroom. 
Elementary School Journal, 1972(Apr), Vol. 72(7), 372- 
383.—Discusses the thesis that democracy is charac- 
terized by the operation of mechanisms that force those 
who wield power to submit their decisions and their 
rights to continue in power to the will of the governed. It 
is suggested that the present crisis in our schools, as well 
as in the political order, is largely due to the neglect of 
this characteristic. It is postulated that students, as early 
as kindergarten, should be given systematic practice in 
democratic skills. The essential principles of democracy 
that should be taught in public schools are enumerated: 
(a) respect for individuality embracing essential equality, 
brotherhood, dignity, and moral worth of all men; (b) 
social responsibility, placing a high value on cooperative 
efforts rather than force in the settlement of inevitable 
conflicts; (c) free communication making mandatory the 
free sharing and questioning of ideas; and (d) learning 
democracy by practice rather than by systematic in- 
struction. The operation of democratic principles in the 
classroom is viewed as enhancing the social maturity of 
both teachers and pupils.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

12281. Holland, R. Fount. (Northeastern State Coll.) 
School in Cherokee and English. Elementary School 
Journal, 1972(May), Vol. 72(8), 412-418.—Describes the 

etto-like existence of Cherokee children in Oklahoma 
with emphasis on the inhibiting culture-conflict in such 
children mainly caused by their failure to understand 
English. Under the direction of the Cherokee Bilingual 
Center in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, a program of language 
instruction in the elementary grades incorporates the use 
of teacher aides who speak both Cherokee and English. 
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The program does not attempt to eradicate the Cherokee attitudes. Major deficiencies include the lack of attention 
language by emphasizing English but to teach Indian to socialization as a process, the divorce from useful 
children proficiency in both languages. The result has Psychological and social theory, and the reliance On 4 
been a marked improvement in the morale of the Indian restrictive and inadequate methodologies. It is concluded 
children by developing pride in their cultural heritage. — that, if care is taken, research in political Socialization 


—A, J. Ter Keurst. can aid educators in the design of curricula and teaching 
12282. Kanter, Rosabeth М. (Brandeis U.) The practices. (96 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
organization child: Experience management in a 12287. Morgan, John L. (U. Pittsburgh) Develop- 


nursery school. Sociology of Education, 1972(Spr), Vol. ment and evaluation of learning experiences to 
45(2), 186-211.—Proposes a relationship between the facilitate change in the schools. Dissertation Abstracts 
Structure of education and the major institutional forms International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6108-6109, 
of a society. In a society characterized by a predom- 12288. Pages, Max. Ein hochschuldidaktisches 
inance of bureaucratic organizations, the criteria for Experiment. [An experiment in didactics at a univer- 
health and maturity in a popular psychological per- sity.) Gruppendynamik, 1971(Sep), No. 3, 284- 
spective (neo-Freudian ideology) may correspond with — 295.- About 30 students in social psychology were 
the demands of bureaucracy. 7 mo. of participant- informed by their professor and 2 assistants about goals, 
observation in an American nursery school suggested methods, and roles in the course. Besides imparting 
that (a) the nursery school in implementing this ideology knowledge, emphasis was on giving students .self- 
creates. bureaucracy-like experiences for the children, awareness, a necessary ingredient for a psychologist. 3 
and (b) the behavior of the children reflects their ^ methods were outlined: (a) as a supplement of the 
experience of a phenomenologically bureaucratic World. — professor's Course, seminars by research assistants, 
(27 ref.)— Journal abstract. theories and study of literature; (b) for acquiring 
12283. Lear, T. E. & Lewington, Jeanne. (St. Crispin methods, a student group project, selected and carried 
Hosp., Northampton, England) Who is educating ош by them; and (c) voluntary participation in T-groups 
whom? A study of the mutual influence of school- for examination of factors of interaction. The professor's 
teachers, youth volunteers, Psychiatric nurses and — role was democratic without exclusion of interaction and 
patients in a mental hospital project. British Journal — with no intervention in T-groups. It is hypothesized that 
of Psychiatry, 1972(Mar), Vol. 120(556), 293-300.—De- ^ students have a serious desire to learn, however, it is 
veloped a procedure to involve young people with mental influenced by various anxieties connected with the 
hospital personnel. Teachers Observed growth and student-teacher relationship. The teacher's attitude 
improved classwork as results of the work by youth contributes to the success or failure of the process. It is 
: : s recommended that pedagogy make its goal to help 
useful, while patients enjoyed the company and help of — teachers to accept themselves, to know themselves better, 
the students. It is suggested that the experience may have and to be conscious of their attitude in the pedagogic 
led to a degree of preventive effect concerning mental Situation.—M. J. Stanford. 
disease.—R. L. Sulzer, 12289. Raymond, William R. (Arizona State U.) The 
‚ 12284. Lee, Walter S. (Tamalpais Union High School effects of an engineered classroom on task atten- 
District, Larkspur, Calif.) The measurement of self- tion of second and third grade pupils who display 
esteem for program evaluation. Journal of School poor attending and disruptive behaviors. ЖК" 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 61-68.—Examines the Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6065- 
6066. 


educational programs, its measurement problems, and 1 12290. Renshaw, J. Parke. (West Georgia Coll) 
approach to Program evaluation in terms of students’ Foreign “ream and coe studies in pres- 
self-esteem. Many Important contributions on the rela-  ent-day college curricula. Journal of Higher и, 
tionship between self-esteem and educational achieve- 1972(Apr), Vol. 43(4), 295-302.—The Modern Languag ' 
ment have been made, but until recently, the results have Association has reported a 5.3% drop in foreign language 
yielded a somewhat negative appraisal. The investigator enrollment (— 6.9% for 4—yr institutions, E E oer 
ә р еу ý i wed an increase of 3.7%. 
his predecessors in utilizing different measurement operare due to the poorly developed 
strategies. The strengths and criticisms of О method- reading and speaking skills in large numbers oH ШШ 
j > А ted involvemen 
approach to the evaluation of self-esteem in the edu- canes Tec. somata nature of culture m 
cational program. (43 ref.)J—Journal summary. language is the crux of the problem. Oppo tin 
12285. n, Samuel J. (Rutgers State О.) A required foreign language is related to (a) its d dy 
comparison of the effectiveness of a visual curric- апд (b) teachers and researchers who feel language $ Mrd 
ulum design and a tactual-kinesthetic curriculum — is not relevant to students’ needs. 3 distinct Diog 
design in teaching letter discrimination. Dissertation ^ needed: (a) professional competence in languages Tog 
Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), Уо]. 32(11-А), 6211. intercultural studies and experiences, (b) usable тенеп 
12286. Merelman, Richard М. (U. Wisconsin) The and speaking skills in preparation for direct or WI in 
adolescence of political socialization. Sociology of usage, and (c) principles of linguistic expression ing 
‘ducation, 1972(Spr), Vol. 45(2), 134-166.—Assesses cultural contexts. Emphasis in all 3 must be on oie я 
political Socialization research in terms of its theoretical to hear. distinguish, and pronounce sounds | 
adequacy, descriptive findings, and methodology. Re- native.—E, L, Tatham. lity of ! 
Search in political Socialization has uncovered much 12291. Rice, James А. (U. Houston) Feasibi! ty 
about the substance of childhood and adolescent perceptual-motor training for Headstart езш 
Political orientations and also has managed to link some empirical test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 19720 
agencies of socialization reliably to particular political ^ Vol. 34(3), 909-910.—Administered the Bender Vi 
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Gestalt Test to 22 5-yr-old Head Start children. 11 Ss 
then received a 6-wk perceptual-motor training program. 
Pre- and postprogram Bender-Gestalt scores were ex- 
amined. Difference scores on the Bender-Gestalt for 4 
trained Ss with slightly lower IQs suggested improvement 
over performance of 4 IQ-matched controls without such 
experience, although for another group of 7 pairs with 
higher IQs the comparison was nonsignificant.—Journal 
abstract. 

12292. Scott, Ralph & Smith, James E. (U. Northern 
Iowa, Educational Clinic) Ethnic and demographic 
variables and achievement scores of preschool 
children. Psychology in the Schools, 1972(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 
174-182.—Studied the relationship between mother's 
verbal IQ, level of education, certain family environ- 
mental process variables (FEPV), and intellectual de- 
velopment of preschool disadvantaged children. Ss were 
(28 Afro-Americans, CA — 30.6 mo.; 10 Anglo-Amer- 
icans, CA — 30.1 mo.) in a Head Start program. Among 
the findings were that FEPV and gain scores on the Iowa 
Tests of Preschool Development are useful in identifying 
children who can profit from a cognitive-enrichment 
program, and maternal IQ and education are not useful 
in predicting success in the program.—H. Kaczkowski. 

12293. Stodolsky, Susan S. & Karlson, Alfred L. (U. 
Chicago) Differential outcomes of a Montessori 
curriculum. E/ementary School Journal, 1972(May), Vol. 
72(8), 419-433.— Measured the effects of attendance at а 
modified Montessori preschool on a group of integrated 
disadvantaged and middle-class children. The hypoth- 
eses were: (a) intelligence, as measured by intelligence 
tests, will show an initial change for the better with 
preschool experience but no important subsequent 
changes; (b) both the disadvantaged and middle-class 
groups will indicate growth in visual-motor integration, 
Classificatory skills, arithmetical concepts, and psycho- 
motor skills; (c) significant changes in skills mentioned 
in the 2nd hypothesis will be evident in the subsequent 
schooling among the Ss. The Ss were 29 preschool 
Children from each of the disadvantaged and middle- 
class groups. The tests were the Stanford-Binet, Form 
L-M, the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence, and the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental 
Tests. The Ist hypothesis was confirmed (p < .01) for 
the Ist yr of attendance but not for the 2nd and 3rd yr. 
The 2nd and 3rd hypotheses were generally confirmed, 
as indicated by the tests.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

‚12294. Swinerton, E. Nelson & Maier, Robert Н. (U. 
Wisconsin, Green Bay) The ROAD for curriculum 
Managers. Journal of Higher Education, 1912(Арг), Vol. 
43(4), 283-294.— The University of Wisconsin, Green 
Bay (UWGB) approach to budget methodology and 
accountability is "reverse osmosis accountability design 
(ROAD) for faculty leaders (curriculum managers). The 
critical activation mass (“product of the level and time of 
minimal support at which an institution looks forward to 
viability by having acquired a correct amount and mix of 
academic resources and physical facilities to carry out its 
Slated mission") was achieved prior to opening of 
UWGB. Reverse osmosis utilizes reverse pressures 
Consisting of techniques applied by faculty to isolate 
elements necessary to achieve accountability. Reverse 
Orces include critical mass (a basic parameter for а 
eveloping institution), departmental program budgets, 
Cost-gain (cost to university for student instruction unit) 
qualyses in concentrations and divisions, master aca- 
mic plans, course plans, and flexible planning ad- 
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justment models. Feedback mechanisms and priority 
updating are essential—E. L. Tatham. 

12295. Thomas, Barbara K. (Metropolitan Nashville- 
Davidson County Public Schools, Pupil Personnel 
Services, Tenn.) Collaboration of pupil services and 
instructional personnel. Journal of School Psychology, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 83-87.—Outlines the development 
and facilitation of a cooperative working relationship in 
an urban school system between teachers, administra- 
tors, and pupil-service personnel, enumerating flaws and 
problems, modifications to existing programs, and 
rewarding positive results.—B. McLean. 

12296. Truax, Bennie S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Development of a verbal technique for identifying 
children's musical concepts of instrumental timbre. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-A), 6482. 

12297. Tyler, Forrest B. (U. Maryland) Knowl- 
edgeable respondents: Private club or public serv- 
ice? American Psychologist, 1972(Mar), Vol. 27(3), 
191-196.—The Cartter Report and Roose-Andersen 
Reports (sponsored by the American Council of Edu- 
cation) on quality of graduate education in American 
universities have been used as a basis for national policy 
and funding judgments, and for institutional, academic 
discipline, and student applicant uses. It is argued that 
instead of serving the public purposes for which they 
were intended, these reports serve more directly private 
guild interests of the participating disciplines, particu- 
larly psychology. Reasons include the fact that psy- 
chology has become increasingly technician-oriented, 
and the sampling procedure used to select raters and the 
questions asked were biased. These issues could be better 
approached by defining appropriate models of excellent 
graduate programs, developing scales for rating the 
variables considered to contribute to excellence, and 
then assessing the validity of those measures. The 
consequences of. present biased rating procedures are far 
too significant for society and students for psychologists 
to continue to ignore.—Author abstract. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


12298. Cohen, S. Alan. (Yeshiva U., Ferkauf Grad- 
uate School of Humanities & Social Sciences) The 
Taxonomy of Instructional Treatments in reading: 
Its uses and its implications as a classroom 
analysis scheme. Journal of the Reading Specialist, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 11(1), 5-23.— Describes the construction, 
workings, and uses of the Taxonomy of Instructional 
Treatments (TIT) and the Taxonomy Classroom Anal- 
ysis Scheme (TCAS). The TIT facilitates the diagnosis 
and treatment of individual learning problems, as well as 
the evaluation of educational materials. Further, the TIT 
may be used as a guide for the development of tests, as а 
learning prescription, and as a method for the construc- 
tion of а systems approach to pedagogy. The TCAS, 
derived from the TIT, offers a technique for the 
behavioral analysis of events within the classroom. A 
bibliography of other publications by the author is 
included.—S. Knapp. 

у! 12299. Connolly, John А. & Hoaglund, Mary L. 
(American Inst. for Research, Washington, D.C.) Adopt- 
ing instruction to school objectives and student 
needs. Educational Technology, 1972(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 
31-34.—Describes a prototype system designed to 
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individualize instruction which was developed over a 
4-yr period at an urban poverty area school. Techniques 
which other schools might use in adapting this approach 
to their own local situation are discussed.—Journal 
summary. 

12300. Connolly, John А. & Lambert, Thomas F. 
(American Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) 
Computer-managed instruction: IBM System 360. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1972 
(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 85-88.—Details the Instructional 
an on-line computer- 
management system based on ширк derived from 

ferences and organized 
by system design techniques. The computer's configu- 
ration, operation, and software support for the IMP are 
described and numerous developmental possiblities 


12301. D'Heurle, ned Feimer, Joel N., & Kraetzer, 
Mary C. (Mercy Coll., Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) The sugar- 
coated world of the third-grade reader. Elementary 
School Journal, 1972(Apr), Vol. 72(7), 362-371.—Ana- 


y Bobby L. 
(Northeast Louisiana U., Coll. of Education) A new 
view of reinforcement in learning. Educational Tech- 


attention of a learner not sufficiently motivat 
to bs task—G. R. Alley, irgend 
12303. 


, Frank ( 
mathematical Psychology students in th 
laboratory computer. Behavior Research Mica 4 


S.—B. McLean. 
12304. Hellström, Leif. (School of Education, Edu- 
cational „ Malmö, Sweden) 


e comprehensive school, 
Psykologiska Problem, 1972(Feb), No. 157, 76 p.—Dis- 


ENS 
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cusses the influence of individualized instruction in basic 
mathematics, as compared with conventional instruction, 
on the following variables: ability and readiness in 
mathematics and Swedish language, ability to work by 
one's self, and self-pacing. Significant differences were 
found neither on the ability nor readiness measures, 
while a difference was apparent on measures of inde- 
pendence. High performers were found to work quicker, 
overall, than low performers. (26 ref.)—D. W. Scott, 

12305. McKnight, P. C. (U. Kansas, School of 
Education, Microteaching Lab.) Microteaching in 
teacher training: A review of research. Research in 
Education, 1971(Nov), No. 6, 24-38.—Describes the 
characteristics of the microteaching design for teacher 
training. Research on the effectiveness of various 
combinations of microteaching techniques is discussed. 
(21 ref.) 

12306. Oner, Necla Р. (U. Minnesota) Impact of 
teacher behavior and teaching technique on learn- 
Ing by anxious children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6215. 

12307. Pike, Earl O. (U. Oregon) Observationally- 
induced question-asking behavior in disadvantaged 
Mexican-American children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 6217. 

12308, Rahimi, М. А. & Fino, Т. A. (Michigan State 
U.) The PLANIT computer-assisted instructional 
language: A potential tool of research in psychol- 
оду. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 109-111.—Describes Prostii i 
Language for Interactive Teaching (PLANIT), designe 
for writing programs to give students textual information 
and read and record their responses, using this үч e 
determine the next step in the instructional material. d 
detailed examples are provided. The system can be bes 
for collecting data and administering tests to human 
in a variety of situations—B. McLean. canne 

12309. Reed, M. Douglas. (Central Virginia ol 
munity Coll., Lynchburg) Operant conditionis js 
college study behavior. Journal of College s ad 
Personnel, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 262-265.—Emp "n à 
operant conditioning techniques with 4 sophomo t К 
community college to assess the effect on rea ү 
comprehension. Each $ had a low GPA Eu 
American College Test score. Reinforced Ss per it of 8 
significantly better than nonreinforced Ss on 6 n ing 
measures of comparison. It was found that WM yl : 
behavior can be brought under stimulus pere 
Project was completed at a minimum of pro dv oft С 
expense while retaining а relatively intensive study 
Ss.—R. Н. Mueller. sema 

12310. Rodewald, H. Keith. (Central Michigan U) 
PDP/8/LVE INTERACT system in an опас inei: 
environment. Behavior Research Methods & ga ШИ: 
tation, 1972(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 73-76.—Outlines niall 
tations and advantages of using a computer 2 cst rative 
undergraduate psychology program, with 1 cterized 
material taken from experience in a setting a The 
by serious commitment to undergraduate educa! ПАПОЙ, 
detailed system, with several interfacing a aduate 
creates a powerful research instrument dt D rat 
students and professionals as well.—Journai descrip- 

12311. Skypek, Genevieve. (U. Florida) а flash 
tive study of three methods of programming (jun), 
Cards. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Vol. 32(12-B), 7298. & Wil- 

12312. Snapp, Matthew; Oakland, Thomas, 
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liams, Fern C. (Austin Independent School District, Tex.) 
A study of individualizing instruction by using 
elementary school children as tutors. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 1-8.—Presents 
an experiment providing empirical data on the efficacy 
of tutoring as well as specific outlines for the imple- 
mentation of a tutoring project. Professional educators 
trained and supervised 40 Mexican-American and Negro 
5th and 6th graders who tutored an equal sample of Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd graders from a school which served a 
disadvantaged population. 2 treatment groups were 
used: one which was reinforced while tutored and one 
which was not. Results indicate that tutors facilitated 
measurable, though limited, reading development of 
younger Ss, and that the reinforced group was not 
Superior to the nonreinforced. (20 ref.)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

12313. Tollingerová, Dana. (Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, J. A. Komenskeho Inst. of Pedagogy, 
Prague) Bellackova metoda mikroanalyzy vyuky a její 
formální zápis. [Bellack's method of microanalysis of 
the instructional process and its formal description.] 
Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dieiaia, 1971, Vol. 6(3), 
241-259 — Presents a practical example of the gnosologi- 
cal impact of descriptive methods in pedagogico- 
Psychological research. A. Bellack, H. Kliebard, R. 
Hyman, and F. Smith's method is described in detail and 
applied to an analysis of the instructional process. 

ussian summary) 

12314. Witters, Donald R. & Kent, George W. 
(Bridgewater Coll.) Teaching without lecturing: Evi- 
dence in the case for individualized instruction. 
Psychological Record, 1972(Spr) Vol. 22(2) 169-175. 
43: ompared a modified form of F. Keller's (see PA, Vol. 
3:4532) individualized instruction program with the 
traditional lecture method. The raw hourly examination 
Scores of 300 undergraduates and an opinion survey were 
analyzed. Ss in the programmed classes had significantly 
(0 < 05) higher scores on the final examinations and 
indicated. positive feelings of mastery and enjoyment. 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


^ 12315. Gelléri, Péter. Inadaptiv munkahelyválto- 
iras. magatartásformák személ yiséglélektani 
ki eréról. [About the personological background of 
үс forms involving inadaptive migrations from job 
seed Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1971, Vol. 28(3), 
an 89.—Examines the psychological problems asso- 
i ed with the migratory behavior of manual workers. 
ee ups examined and compared included: (a) workers 
job; nging their jobs frequently, (b) workers keeping their 
as Fus long periods, and (c) workers whose conduct 
inin etween the above extremes. Questionnaires exam- 
оты objective personal data, 3 personality tests, and 
En ementary interviews were employed. By a detailed 
ven Sis of the Lüscher test data, the personality basis of 
Teve Subiectively inadaptive forms of conduct was 
c Ке, It is concluded that the frequency of job 
turn $108 1 a specific means for tension release, which in 
e 15 the outcome of a specific personality make-up. 
ther, р епотепоп is socioeconomically determined. and 
erore social-psychological orientation is indispen- 


12313-12319 


48: 


sable in further research. (Russian summary) (16 ref.) 
—English summary. 

12316. Nygard, Кайа. (Inst. of Occupational Health, 
Helsinki, Finland) Medical, social and subjective 
working disability. Work-Environment-Health, 1971, 
Vol. 8(3), 86-93.—Compares different evaluations of 
disability in 540 East Finnish and 516 West Finnish men, 
50-64 yr. old. Almost 60% of the Ss had evaluations 
concordant across all measures; two discordant groups 
also were studied. Disability was significantly higher in 
the East, especially among farmers. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


12317. Kriger, Sara F. (Ohio State U.) Need 
achievement and perceived parental child-rearing 
attitudes of career women and homemakers. Dis- 
[om Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11- 

12318. Preston, L. R., Openshaw, Joan M., & 
Stockbridge, H. C. (Army Personnel Research Estab- 
lishment, Farnborough, England) Measurement of 
army interests with APU occupational interests 
guide. Occupational Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(3-4), 
243-25].—Examined the relation of occupational inter- 
ests to satisfaction with army trade. The occupational 
interests of experienced and recruit army soldiers were 
measured with the Edinburgh APU Guide, 112 item 
pairs of job activity descriptions yielding scores in 8 
areas of occupational interest. A sample from 22 corps 
and trade groups (n — 606) and adult recruits (n — 345) 
completed the APU guide. Interest scores and interest 
profiles were related to trade with few exceptions. 
Results showed that satisfied men in a particular sample 
showed significant concordance of interest, while dis- 
satisfied men did not. The interest profile of the whole 
sample characterized satisfied men as high in social and 
scientific, and low in literary, artistic, and clerical/sales 
preferences. The weakness of the test instrument for use 
with army samples is discussed—P. T. Costa. 

12319, Reeb, M. (Bar-Ilan U., Israel) Similarity, 
prestige and desirability of jobs as seen by coun- 
sellors and 14-year-old boys. Occupational Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 45(3-4), 233-242.—Investigated the concept 
of "subjective occupational structures" or dimensional 
representation of judged similarities among jobs between 
employment counselors and counselees. Hypothesized 
structuring dimensions were job level or prestige and 
desirability of jobs. An additional hypothesis was that 
meaningful differences in dimensional structures would 
emerge for Ss from different socioeconomic status (SES) 
strata. Counselor Ss were 2 groups from Youth Em- 
ployment Offices: Group I (n — 25) 22-30 yr. old with 6 
mo. training but no experience; Group II (n — 37) 22-36 
yr. old with no formal training but up to 1 yr. experience. 
Counselee Ss were 2 complete classes of school dropouts, 
14-15 yr. old boys: middle class (n — 22) and working 
class (n — 20). Ss rated all possible pairs of 15 important 
occupations for 15-19 yr. old males in London. Analyses 
showed the multidimensional model led to satisfactory 
interpretation of similarities taken for all groups with 
dimensions of level and field of interest as axes of the 
obtained structures. Only the desirability axis showed a 
difference between SES schools, with middle class Ss 
preferring higher level jobs. Results also showed that 
despite perceived similarity among jobs, desirability can 
be different. The use of multidimensional scaling 
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techniques is recommended for further research. (18 
ref.)—P. T. Costa. 

12320. Viernstein, Mary C. (Towson State Coll.) The 
extension of Holland's Occupational Classification 
to all occupations in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
2(2), 107-121.—Tests and compares methods enabling 
translation from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code into the corresponding Holland occupational code. 
Holland's classification is based on a theory of person- 
ality types; occupations are organized into major 
categories and subcategories using the personality type 
concepts. The usefulness of the conversion methods is 
evaluated.—Journal abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


12321. Chiles, W. Dean; Jennings, Alan E., & West, 
Georgetta. (Civil Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) Multiple task performance as a predictor of 
the potential of air traffic controller trainees. FAA 
Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1972(Jan), No. 72-5, 
31 p.—Administered the Multiple Task Performance 
Battery (MTPB), which provides measures of group 
problem solving (5-man “crews”) and individual skills in 
monitoring, arithmetic, and visual discrimination, to 
predict career potential with groups of Air Traffic 
Controller trainees. Ratings by FAA Academy instruc- 
tors served as the criterion for MTPB scores obtained 
from 229 trainees comprising 5 separate groups. Changes 
in the task requirements were introduced for the 
different groups, and correlations of MTPB performance 
with ratings ranged from essentially 0—54. Promising 
results were obtained from several of the groups.—W. E. 
Co i 

12322. Jaffee, Cabot L., Cohen, St n L., & Cherry, 
Robert. (Florida Technological ая Ѕирег- 
visory selection program for disadvantaged or 
minority employees. Training & Development Journal, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 22-27.— Discusses the use of 
simulation exercises as Opposed to paper and pencil tests 
to assess supervisory skills. Specific problems encoun- 
tered in developing a simulation approach for the 
disadvantaged are outlined. Relevance of the simulation 
was found to be a crucial variable. 53 white and 54 black 
disadvantaged Ss in a manpower training program were 
studied. Ss participated in 2 leaderless group discussions 
and 2 individual exercises, Test Scores from a standard 
reading test were obtained. No significant differences 
were found between the white and black groups on 
demographic variables, reading level, and on the exer- 
cises. In the group discussions the only significant 
(p < .001) finding was that whites made more negative 
statements than blacks. None of the correlations between 
reading level and exercise scores were significant at the 
:05 level. Evaluator ranking of supervisory potential of 
the disadvantaged as compared to supervisors and 
executives indicated that approximately 50% of the 
disadvantaged scored Satisfactorily or better. Data 
indicate that many Supervisory skills are independent of 
overall reading ability —5. 2р. 

12323. Johnson, Fred R. (Standard Oil Company, 
Chicago, Ill.) Recruiting, retaining and advancing 
minority employees. Training & Development Journal, 


ig of minority employees. Sugges- 
Procedures in college recruitment, 
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community and agency recruitment, interviewing, new 
employee introductions, and employee development. 
The difference between and processes for changing 
prejudice and discrimination are noted. 

12324. Patten, Thomas Н. & Dorey, Lester E, 
(Michigan State U.) An equal employment opportu- 
nity sensitivity workshop. Training & Development 
Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 42-53.— Describes a 
black-white change-agent sensitivity workshop in a 
United States Army facility. 9 white and 8 black men | 
and women took part in the 3-day program which 
included preprogram questionnaires on racial attitudes, 
microlabs, films, T groups, role playing, and symbolic 
representation of real and ideal organizational roles. 
Postprogram questionnaire responses indicated fewer 
white stereotyped attitudes toward blacks and a stronger 
acceptance of equal opportunity concepts. Blacks tended 
to strengthen their self-concepts and their belief that the 
government should do more to solve the racial situation. 
Evaluation of the program by the participants was very 
favorable. Group comments and later anecdotal evi- 
dence is presented which indicates that the workshop 
was at least moderately successful in achieving its 
aims.—S. Knapp. 

12325. Doi Roland T. (U. Pittsburgh) сле 
development for test selection through factor anal- 
ysis of job activity check-list data. раена 
Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7359. 


TRAINING 


12326. В! Robert R. & Mouton, Jane S. (Scientific 
Methods, mo Austin, Тех.) What is осно 
learning? Training & Development Journal, 191. ШШ 
Vol. 26(1), 12-20.—Discusses апа illustrates уйш 
types of instrumented learning using examples from bs 
Blake Mouton Sales Grid. It is suggested that ШЕШ А 
ted learning emphasizes feedback, quantifies varia e 
interaction, and can be used for longitudinal вее аши : 

12327. Clifford, Mary E. Learning ability and ES 
bibliography for training programs. Industria ed 3 
ontology, 1972(Win), No. 12, 50-68. —Ап puse 
bibliography beginning with a 1958 article, is ues ie 
in 3 sections: performance and ability tests, 61 ti Dus 
Discovery method, 13 Belbin titles; training program» 
36 titles. zi 

12328. Dancs, István. (Hungarian Academy of 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest, MAY faa 
mikai jellemzók hatása a munkastilus а!аКи wes 
munkatanulás változó feltételei esetében. Г s 
fects of dynamic characteristics on the form. nue] 
working method in case of changing SEEN 52-363. 
Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1971, Vol. 28( )r reaching 

12329. Ruth, Stephen R. (U. Pennsylvania) Чоп and 
managers computer concepts: An perire ra tors 
analysis of executives’ perceptions о! ЛШ О 
influencing their learning. Dissertation 4 Absi 
ternational, 1972(Jun), Vol. 32(12-B), 7146. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


3H Psychol- 

12330. Bergström, Bengt. (Inst. of Military EY n 
ogy, Stokoe Sweden) the effect of qu lom йй 
threat-induced stress upon tracking. 500” Re- 
Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(1), diers in the 
trained 2 matched groups of 9 conscript SO! k for 6 Ht 
Swedish army on a missile-type tracking tas 
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After depriving the experimental group of sleep for 75 
hr, all Ss were subjected to stress induced by electric 
shocks. Tracking performance was unaffected by sleep 
loss, probably due to the short duration of each trial. 
Performance under stress deteriorated in the control 
group only. Heart rate decreased gradually under sleep 
loss but rose markedly under stress, particularly in the 
control group. Although somewhat inconsistent, find- 
ings indicate that the effects of threat and sleep loss 
oppose each other by heightening and depressing 
arousal, respectively.—Journal abstract. 
12331. Rosemann, Barbara. O procesie czytania 
tysunkéw technicznych. [On the process of reading 
technical drawings.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1971, No. 
22, 137-159.—Observed workers in a locksmith shop and 
vocational students reading technical drawings in order 
lo determine the psychological factors involved and 
factors Which disturbed the process. Reading was usually 
accompanied by concentrated attention. Both workers 
| and students often made gestures in an attempt to 
facilitate the visual analysis of graphic signs of the 
drawing, e.g., outlining with a pencil. When the drawings 
were difficult, a tendency was found for rapid con- 
Cretization by way of modeling in clay or plasticine. A 
difficult drawing evoked intensified verbal reactions the 
content of which sometimes illustrated the respective 
Stages of the mental processes of reading. Understanding 

"0 decision time varied and were dependent on the 
difficulty of the drawing, the task to be performed, and 
the degree of ability. The principal errors made by the 
Students were inaccurate analyses of the components, 
"accurate reasoning, and difficulty in manipulating 
запеа Pictures. Objective factors (e.g, noise and 
ighting) also affected the difficulty level of the drawings. 
Russian summary)—English summary. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


| 12332. Barden, Ronald S. (U. Texas) The psycho- 

са! impact of budget participation on perform- 

(псе, Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), 
ol. 32(11-B), 6705. 

B 333. Bowen, Donald D. (Yale U.) An evaluation of 

E. wptivational similarity in work groups. Dissertation 

a шев International, 1972(Мау), Vok 32(11-B), 6705- 


12334, Bruhn, John A. (United States International 
fi San Diego, Calif.) The relative effectiveness of 
agement's communication pertaining to the 
(4, ance of governmental employees. Disser- 
6n a Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 


12335. Ekpo-Ufot, Abel. (Michigan State U.) Self- 
® gan State О.) 
Perceived task-relevant abilities and on-the-job 
m amu ance of a group of newly hired automobile 
“ge mblers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972 
уо. 32(12-В), 7358—7359. 
el m 36. Gliszezyriska, Xymena. Psychologiczny mod- 
login wac]l pracowników i jego krytyka. [Psycho- 
ES model of motivation and its criticism.] Przeglad 
the = ‘ogiczny, 1971, No. 22, 109-135.—Considers that 
cholos tation between theoretical and applied psy- 
| o ВУ has led those concerned with the problem of 
4 motive’ independent formulation of a model of worker 
a rom It assumed that the satisfaction felt by the 
cond; u in performing certain types of work is a 
ition of efficiency. Several other relations are 
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formulated as follows: (a) workers feel certain needs 
which are met in different ways by the work environ- 
ment; (b) the degree of satisfaction of needs determines 
the general satisfaction derived by the workers; (c) 
satisfaction derived from work, in turn, results in a 
positive attitude towards work and in high morale; and 
(d) satisfaction and the attitude of workers influence the 
way in which they perform. Most psychologists think 
that the difficulties encountered will disappear as soon as 
the methods of measuring the workers' satisfaction and 
the criteria of their behavior are improved. However, 
some psychologists feel that the model of motivation 
itself should be changed. These scientists suggest a 
decision-making model in which 2 motivation mecha- 
nisms are distinguished: the operation of the system of 
values, recognized by workers, and the action of 
subjective probability of achieving these values by 
efficient work. (Russian summary) (32 ref.)—English 
summary. 

12337. Keohane, Jennifer. (National Inst. of Indus- 
trial Psychology, London, England) Methods for sur- 
veying employee attitudes. Occupational Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 45(3-4), 217-231.—Compares the differential 
effectiveness of a nondirective interview method of 
conducting employee attitude surveys with a self- 
completion questionnaire, applied to employees of a 
large metal company. The interview sample (N — 29) 
was stratified in terms of grade, department, age, and 
length of service found to be comparable to the 
questionnaire sample (N — 103). Members of the Insti- 
tute staff conducted and reported the recommendations 
of each survey. The 2 methods were analyzed according 
to: (a) percent of comments on each of 8 topics (average 
number and proportion of favorability were slightly 
higher in the interview sample); and (b) the corre- 
spondence between the comments on each topic from 
each survey (correspondence was high, as was the 
Kendall’s W coefficient for the most and least satis- 
factory topics). Results of the 2 methods led to the same 
recommendation on 6 of the 8 topics. The questionnaire 
method was concluded to be a useful alternative to the 
interview method since it provided a longer list of 
recommendations at lower costs.—P. T. Costa. 

12338. Murrell, Hywell. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Blood sugar level and per- 
formance: Laboratory studies of repetitive work: V. 
Occupational Psychology, 1971, Vol. 45(3-4), 273-280. 
—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate the rela- 
tionship of blood sugar level (as an index of available 
energy) to rate of work output on a simulated task of 
testing electrical components. In Exp. 1, 2 women, age 53 
and 39, respectively, were given either a glucose drink 
(18.4 5/100 ml) or a placebo drink. Work performance 
improved under both conditions, though blood sugar 
level rose sharply only with the glucose drink. In Exp. II, 
4 18-19 yr. old women were given either a glucose drink 
or no drink. Work output increased after glocose, but not 
when no drink was given. It is concluded that production 
is not related to blood sugar level, and that the effect of 
drink probably relates more to the Ss’ expectations than 
to the actual content.—P. T. Costa. 

12339. Otterson, Dorothy L. & Stephenson, Harriet. 
(Edmonds Community Coll.) Motivation in action. 
Training & Development Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(3), 
36-41.—Utilized a questionnaire to study motivation in 
55 employees of a small, high-producing electronics firm. 
It is concluded that a developmental management 
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philosophy which emphasizes trust in the employees and 
an absence of traditional status symbols may be 
organizationally profitable. 

12340. Pruden, Henry О. & Peterson, Robert A. (U. 
Texas, Graduate School of Business) Personality and 
performance-satisfaction of industrial salesmen. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
501-504.—91 building-materials salesmen, using paper- 
and-pencil self-ratings, indicated that their sales per- 
formance and job satisfaction increases as their power 
over customers increases. It is suggested that a high 
power positioning may be interpreted as a search for 
security in interpersonal relations without respect for 
objective information.—J. C. Franklin. 

12341. Rambo, Lewis M. (Wayne State U.) Initial job 
expectations, present perceptions and future antic- 
ipations and their effects on job stability. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6710. 

12342. Richards, James M. (American Inst. for 
Research, Palo Alto, Calif.) A longitudinal study in a 
national sample of young farmers in the United 
States. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
2(2), 179-189.—Compared young men who had been 
classified as persisters in, dropouts from, and recruits to 
farming as a career with each other and with students in 
general. Data was drawn from Project TALENT, 
collected in the last yr. of high school and 5 yr. following 
graduation. The most outstanding characteristic of 
young farmers in the United States was found to be their 

relatively extensive background in agriculture, including 
father's occupation, high school curriculum, extracur- 
ricular activities in high school, work experience, and 
college major. 5 yr. after high school, young farmers are 
more likely than students in general to have embarked 
on their life work and to have established their family. 
Differences in college attendance are consistent with this 
pattern. Despite incomes that are often relatively low, 
young farmers are not more dissatisfied with their work. 
The characteristics tapped by psychological tests appear 
to have few strong relationships to choice, satisfaction, 
and success in farming as a career.—Journal abstract. 

12343. Salomone, Paul R. & Muthard, John E. 
(Syracuse U.) Canonical correlation of vocational 
needs and vocational style. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1972(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 163-171.—Administered 
the Vocational Needs Measure (VNM) and the voca- 
tional style or orientation measure, Vocation Preference 
Inventory (VPI), to 215 rehabilitation counselors em- 
ployed in state agencies and 118 rehabilitation facility 
counselors. For counselors employed in state agencies, a 
single significant canonical correlation between sets of 
VNM and VPI scales resulted. This underlying trait was 
described as a work attitude which placed importance on 
both an expressive, self-acceptance orientation and a 
need for autonomy and advancement opportunities. It is 
concluded that vocational needs and work style or 
orientation are probably independent facets of the work 
personality.—Journal abstract. 

12344. Scholz, O. B. (Humboldt U., Section for 
Psychology, Berlin, E. Germany) Zur Diagnostik des 
Ermüdungs-, Monotonie- und Sáttigungserleb- 
nisses: Vorläufige Mitteilung über die Konstruktion 
eines Fragebogens. [On the measurement of fatigue, 

monotony, and satiation experiences: Preliminary in- 
formation on the construction of a questionnaire.] 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 178(3-4), 203- 
225.—Describes a questionnaire which measures 
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amounts of fatigue, monotony, and satiation experiences 
in work settings. These dimensions are arrived at through 
factor analysis of the questionnaire results. The internal 
consistency and reliability of the scales are shown to be 
good. Questionnaire validity is studied using S assess- 
ments and previously existing scales as criteria. Gener- 
ally satisfactory results are obtained. (Russian summary) 
(30 ref.)—English summary. 

12345. Skotdal, Nicki M. (U. Oregon) The rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction, job dissatisfac- 
tion, and job performance of correctional workers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 
32(11-B), 6711-6712. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


12346. DiPietro, Ralph A. (New York U.) A com- 
parative study of marketing and finance executives. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
32(12-B), 7358. 

12347. Heinen, John S. (Michigan State U.) The 
development of work teams in a complex organi- 
zation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 
Vol. 32(11-B), 6707-6708. ^ 

12348. Hersey, Paul & Blanchard, Kenneth H. (Ohio 
U., Center for Leadership Studies) The management of 
change: 111. Planning and implementing change. 
Training & Development Journal, 1972(Mar), Vol. 26(3), 
28-33.— Considers that the planning and implementing 
of organizational change must consider not only pro- 
ductivity but also the intervening human variables Y 
order to attain both long- and short-term goals. Pun 
niques of change are illustrated by examples from sports, 
the military, and cultural anthropology. (19 ref.) Olio 

12349. Hersey, Paul & Blanchard, Kenneth H.( ДУ 
U., Center for Leadership Studies) The managemen! 4 
change: |. Change and the use of power. таш 
Development Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), Lr i 
cusses position and personal power and their i "m 
different situations. Changes in attitudes, know! ne 
individual behavior, and organizational Беноа 
examined in terms of participative and coerced © 
cycles. 1 
7 12350. Keaveny, Timothy J. (U. Minnesota) Ta 
impact of managerial values on manageria ) Vol. 
lor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Мау), 
32(11-B), 6708. bs 

5391, Lutz, Carl Е. & Ingraham, Albert Р. eat 
Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill.) Design and md 510), 
of positions. Personnel Journal, 1972(Арг), tion and 
234-240.—Analyzes the concept of a job ы ent 
provides guidelines for design „апа bep of 
position is viewed as a management-createc Ai dual is 
work to be performed, for which an d temporaty 
compensated. Positions may be considere! ime, As à 
permanent, or subject to change with | "e "m ay be 
byproduct of management planning, pone rocess of 
created in anticipation of future needs. bl have an 
creating and managing positions 1s cen 0 weighing 
essentially economic basis, with administrato 


: А inite budget. ) 
their program needs against а finite ‘ds, also 
Sonde AGAS: e.g., employee psychological ne? { 
are discussed.—R. Hall. ‚да State U) An 

12352. Manton, Edgar J. (Florida of 


uen 1 
analysis of the psychological conseque ^ Ab- 
organizational t and im relevance. Dissertatio 
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stracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6708- 
6709. 

12353. Marrett, Cora B. (Western Michigan U.) 
Centralization in female organizations: Reassessing 
the evidence. Social Problems, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(3), 
348-357.— Disputes the view that female predominance 
in complex organizations encourages centralization. 
Because of the attitudes and values as well as nonwork 
commitments of women, it has been argued that the 
organizations in which they participate have limited staff 
involvement in the decision-making process. However, 
additional studies on work attitudes and labor force 
turnover suggest that sex may not have any significant 
influence on centralization. It is suggested that the 
problem deserves more systematic study than has been 
undertaken thus far.—Journal abstract. 

12354. Nightingale, Donald V. (U. Michigan) Cor- 
relates and determinants of normative structure 
variables: A comparative study. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1972(May), Vol. 32(11-B), 6709-6710. 

12355. Olmstead, Joseph A. (Human Resources 
Research Organization, Alexandria, Va.) Factors in 
organizational effectiveness. HumRRO Professional 
Paper, 1972(Jan), No. 1-72, 7 p.—Discusses the critical 
needs of organizations to cope with external stress and 
changes. The concept of “competence” is analyzed into 
the components of adaptability, reality-testing, identity, 
and integration. Each of these components is discussed. 
Data are presented from a HumRRO project which had 
the objective of determining the contribution of each of 
the components of competence, and of competence as a 
Whole, to organizational effectiveness.—HumRRO. 

12356. Payne, Roy L. & Pheysey, Diana C. (London 
Graduate School of Business Studies, England) Organ- 
ization structure and sociometric nominations 
amongst line managers in three contrasted organ- 
lzations. European Journal of Social Psychology, 1971, 
Vol. 1(2), 261-284.—Contrasts the interactions and 
influence choices amongst line managers in 3 organi- 
Zations selected because of their contrasting formal 
Structures. The relations between the sociometric indi- 
Cators and the various aspects of organization structure 
are explored across different subparts of the line 
Management systems. The overall results are that the 
effects of aspects of organization structure on social 
Processes are generally in the directions predicted, 
though the relationships are not large; and that the 
effects of 1 aspect of organization structure can be 
Moderated by other structural features. Global gener- 
alizations about the effects of, e.g. “bureaucracy” on 
Social behavior are therefore inadvisable. (French, 

erman, & Russian summaries) (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 
а 12357. Rubin, George J. (U. Tennessee) A modified 
Ontingency model for leadership effectiveness. 
5 Qe tation Abstracts International, 1972(May), Vol. 

(11-B), 6710-6711. У 
N 12358. Stuart-Kotzé, Robin. (Arcadia U., Wollville, 
тоха Scotia, Canada) A situational change typology. 
56-60 = & Development Journal, 1972(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 
ita 0.—Considers that a manager has 2 independent 
a as of competence: interpersonal and technical. 4 
Сов mixes are delineated. Types of organiza- 
Geni change. and managerial strategy or behavior for 
Кореа тіх аге outlined, e.g., for low com- 
ie Ce mixes, natural change with a manager who 
Parates areas of competence, and for high competence 
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mixes, planned change with an integrated manager. It is 
suggested that this typology may be useful in establishing 
suitable training programs, altering competence mixes in 
an organization, and decision making on strategies of 
organizational change.—S. Knapp. 

12359. Toronto, Robert S. (U. Michigan) General 
systems theory applied to the study of organiza- 
tional change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1972(May), Vol. 32(11-В), 6712-6713. 

12360. Wallace, Roger L. (Michigan State U.) A 
comparative study of attitude scores of managers 
toward employees and toward selected leadership 
policies in groups of firms which have either 
discontinued or retained cost reduction sharing 
plans. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 32(12-B), 7359-7360. 

12361. Wallace, S. Rains. (Ohio State U.) Some 
problems associated with management criteria in 
industry. Psychonomic Monograph Supplements, 1971 
(Apr), Vol. 4(12), 236-237.— Presents criticisms of Н. 
Laurent's (see PA, Vol. 45:3135) cross-cultural study 
using 4 tests of proven validity in determining success in 
management. Special attention is paid to the reliability 
statistics and to the underlying assumptions of some of 
the predictor variables. Results suggest that what was 
measured was not so much actual performance as the 
ability of the Ss to create favorable impressions in their 
peers. Implications for progress in business and social 
endeavor (e.g, training for the disadvantaged) are 
noted.—S. Knapp. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


12362. Bettman, James R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The structure of consumer choice processes. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
465-471.— Discusses findings from information proces- 
models of consumer behavior and clinical judgment 


sin; 
studies which show that complex decision process 
models can often be well approximated by simple 


models. A process of cue consistency assessment and 
decision subprocess use is postulated, using the idea of a 
conditioned decision process for a given set of cues. An 
overall paradigm outlining a structure for consumer 
choice processes is included.—J. C. Franklin. 

12363. Britt, Steuart H. (Northwestern U.) An 
experiment on the perception of signs. International 
Journal of Symbology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 9-15. 
—Investigated whether a simple tachistoscopic test, 
designed to determine whether signs on a university 
campus communicate their message to the public well, 
could be used to test advertising displays.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

12364. Darden, УИК. & Ке, ma D. s 
Georgia) Shopping orientations and pro! uct usag 
кт инш Marketing Research, 197\(Nov), Vol. 
8(4), 505—508.—Obtained levels of agreement from 167 
housewives using psychographic statements developed to 
measure shopping orientations. Ss also indicated their 
usage rates for 12 personal care and health items. 
Canonical analysis reveals product usage correlates 
between types of shopping orientation.—J. C. Franklin. 

12365. Green, Paul E., Carmone, Frank J., & Wind, 
Yoram. (U. Pennsylvania) Subjective evaluation mod- 
els and conjoint measurement. Behavioral Science, 
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1972(May), Vol. 17(3), 288-299.—Assessed 47 house- 
wives' preferences for profile descriptions of 27 hypo- 
thetical retail discount cards. Additive conjoint meas- 
urement was used to obtain part-worth functions for the 
various component descriptors. In addition, Ss' self- 
explicated models were compared with actual rankings 
of the discount cards. Results indicate that additive 
conjoint models provided good descriptions of the data 
and self-explicated models showed reasonable accuracy 
in predicting actual rankings. However, no significant 
association was found between evaluative behavior and 
Ss’ responses to a battery of attitudinal and socio- 
economic measures. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

12366. Jolson, Marvin A. & Rossow, Gerald L. (U. 
Maryland) The Delphic process in marketing deci- 
sion making. Journal of Marketing Research, 197 1(Nov), 
Vol. 8(4), 443-448.— Reports an experiment illustrating 
the usefulness of the Delphic process in assigning prior 
probabilities in a marketing decision to be made under 
uncertainty. Findings suggest that the Delphic process 
can eliminate time-consuming meetings within a firm 
and be highly motivating. (15 ref.)]—J. C. Franklin. 

12367. Kassarjian Harold H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Personality and consumer behavior: A 
review. Journal of Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
8(4), 409-418.—Describes research into consumer psy- 
chographics according to various theories of personality. 
Results of these studies are considered equivocal since 
negative and contradictory findings are traced to 
inappropriate experimental conditions, misuse of test 
instruments, shotgun approaches, use of mental-health 
rather than buyer-behavior variables, tests with ques- 
tionable validity, forced findings, and post hoc data 

selection. (96 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 

12368. Lancioni, Richard A. (Ohio State U.) An 
empirical examination of attitudes and behavioral 
change in me fashion Mon process. Disser- 
'ation Abstracts International, 2(May), Vol. 32(11-A), 
5948-5949, аў уы 

69. Miller, Stephen J., Mazis, Michael B., & 
Wright, Peter L. (Oklahoma State U.) The influence of 
brand ambiguity on brand attitude development. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
455-459.—Reports results of a study indicating that a 
novel and ambiguous brand name can negatively 
influence the response of a consumer to information 
concerning branded product characteristics. Implications 
of the research are limited to situations in which a novel 
brand name, low in associative meaning, is chosen for 
puer l0 "emphasizing a new product idea or 

iscriminating it from an established рг A 
rely od is product class." (20 
. Monroe, Kent B. (U. Massachusetts) Meas- 
uring price thresholds by Psychophysics d Чан- 
tudes of acceptance. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 460-464.—Suggests that buyers 
have ranges of acceptable prices for considered pur- 
chases at the level of primary demand. Experimental 
results indicate that demand provides both an upper and 
lower constraint on a pricing decision. Previous theory 
Мз sigaested Ды cost M the low constraint on price 
lecision, wi lemand and conpetition providi 
КАБУ С. Franklin, PS Нв Upper 
l. Roach, Darrell E. & Whei R 
(Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, Ol the tee Я 
hierarchical factor analysis іп the determination of 
Corporate image dimensions. Educational & Psycho- 
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logical Measurement, 1972(Spr), Vol. 32(1), 31-44—De- 
veloped a 139-item checklist to be descriptive of things 
which the company or its representatives do or don’t do, 
and which were felt to possibly contribute to the 
company image. The checklist was administered to 472 
male heads of households in 14 eastern states. Responses 
were analyzed by a method requiring presorting of items 
into trial factors. The 18 primary factors were then 
subjected to a hierarchical rotation. In addition to the 18 
primary factors, 4 2nd order factors and 2 3rd order 
factors were found. The 2 3rd order factors were named 
prestige through quality services or products and prestige 
through self-serving manipulation. A thorough discus- 
sion of the primary and secondary factors is provided. It 
is concluded that attitudes toward a company are 
generally favorable when the heads of households feel 
the behavior of the company will result in better services 
for themselves and their families —R. W. Covert. 
12372. Wilson, David T. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Industrial buyers’ decision-making styles. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1971(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 433-436. 


—Presents results of a purchasing-agent study involving , 


purchasing problems. Some differences were found 
involying problem solutions and decision-making styles, 
e.g, high need for certainty was associated with 
conservative decision making and low need with nor- 
mative decision making. Results suggest that persons 
with a low need for certainty may be able to accept 
uncertain alternatives. (21 ref.)—J. C. Franklin. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


12373. Guth, Sylvester K. (General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O.) Environmental illumination: 
Harmonious factors for better living. Journal of the 
American Optometric Association, 1972(Jan), Vol. 43(1), 
46-52.—Discusses light as a basic requirement {0 
seeing, emphasizing that quality of illumination is as vital 
а consideration as quantity. Both influence visibility, 
performance, visual comfort, ease of seeing, and Dieses 
ure, and must be considered when designing the bes 
possible seeing conditions. The full concept of modern 
illuminating engineering practice involves considering 
factors related to visual tasks and the environments 5 
which they are performed. Those involved in S f 
tional vision should be aware of these factors and ther 
relative importance to the many seeing qeu 
encountered in the work world. (15 ref.)—Journ 
abstract. Kiev, 

12374. Molyako, V. A. (Inst. of Psychology, uk 
USSR) Nekotorye osobennosti myshleniya kone 
torov pri proektirovanii kinematichesklkh, 957^ 
[Some special characteristics of the thinking о m rosy 
designers in designing kinematic systems. E 
Psikhologii, 1971(Sep), Vol. 17(5). 38-407 „ЭД 40 
experiments conducted between 1963-1968 Ui s to 
mechanical engineers and 40 electrical enge s. SS 
study their thought processes during designing © ng 
ku: Observed as they SO Hen 
of rollers, wheels, gears, and pulleys, Ba be ade 
differing in ERES of difficulty. Verbalizatior, mas 
during the problem-solving process were апа MS 
concluded that Ss' thinking was chara cles ships. 
structure-function and element-system rela "contras! 
Designs were made by analogy (structure) portant 
(function), or a combination of these 2. АНГ, Wi 
factor was the comparison of conceptual thi 
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graphic coding, which led to the correction of errors and 
served the purpose of verifying the functional necessity 
of the proposed components and systems. (English 
summary)—L. Zusne. 


Displays & Controls 


12375. Munns, Meredith. (U.S. Naval Air Devel- 
opment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Recent research 
applicable to the design of electronic displays. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1972(Jun), Vol. 34(3), 683— 
690.—Reviews recent human factors research in visual 
displays. Information having apparent applicability to 
electronic displays was extracted. Limitations in apply- 
ing this information to aviation systems design are 
discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


12376. Bhalla, S. K., Biehl, B., & Seydel, U. (Inst. for 
Traffic Psychology, Vienna, Austria) Influence of 
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speed limits on driving behaviour in Austria. Accident 
Analysis & Prevention, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 257-260. 
—Selected a stretch of highway without a posted speed 
limit. Speed limits of 80 or 100 km/hr were then posted 
and the actual day and night driving speeds of 2,860 cars 
were compared with those of 1,692 cars driving under no 
speed restriction. Speeds reduced under both speed limit 
conditions, but the amount of reduction was inde- 
pendent of the speed limit imposed, especially for the 
lower speed limit. With the higher limit, speeds were 
reduced to a closer approximation of the posted limit. 
Comparison of day and night driving showed no 
significantly different effect of speed limits, but initial 
speed was higher during the day.—5S. Knapp. 

12377. Gussen, J. (U. Southern California, Suicide 
Prevention Center) Accident and suicide: An ongoing 
study of comparable hospitalized groups of drivers 
injured in one-car accidents and survivors of 
serious suicide attempts. Accident Analysis & Preven- 
tion, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 269-276. 
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Ability (see also Childhood/Ability in) 
10120, 10285, 10429, 11126, 11344, 11484, 
11493, 11550, 11649, 12034, 12044, 12045, 
12047, 12120, 12165, 12264, 12304, 12321, 
12327, 12335, 12358 

Ability/Verbal (SEE Ability, Verbal Behavior) 

Abnormal Behavior (SEE Behavior Disorder, 

Mental Disorder, Neurosis, Psychosis, spe- 
cific abnormalities) 

Abnormal Psychology (SEE Clinical Psychol- 

ogy, Psychopathology) 

Abortion 


11395, 11397 
equ Judgment (SEE Judgment/Percep- 
Abstraction (SEE Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 
Academic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
EGER _Achievement/Academic— 
‘ollege, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 
2ecelerstion (SEE Movement) 
cceptance (see also Social Approval) 
» 11594, 11844, 11955, 12152, 12370 
еш (SEE Driving, Safety) 
Acclimatization (SEE Adaptation) 
i ntion (SEE Conformity, Culture) 
levement (see also next headings) 
|25 n Hu 11211, 11484, 11572, 
t 2042 » 11889, 11890, 11969, 12082, 
chievement Moti i 
ment/Over Ж Unde) ipe 
11188, 11330, 11549, 11563, 11605, 12191, 
Dur 12234, 12236, 12242, 12255, 12265, 


Achievement Need (SEE Achievement Moti- 
New)” Aspiration & Aspiration Level, 


Achievement Test (SEE Test/Achievement) 
chievement/ Academic (see also Achieve 
Aent/Academic-College, Achievement/ 
teademic-Elementary School, School 
дбагаішв, Sex Рі егепсеѕ/ Асайетіс 
Chievement 
a 11868, 12123, 12159, 12181, 12184, 
ore 12237, 12241, 12243, 12244, 12246, 
к, 3, 12254, 12261, 12283, 12292, 12293 
дсешеш/Асайешіс-Соћере (see. also 
VERSES of Academic) 
12503, 12115, 12143, 12151, 12236, 12240, 
Achievems 12258, 12265, 12267, 12268, 12272 
m 'ement/Academic-Elementary School 
deciso Achievement/Prediction of Aca- 
mic) 
uos 11552, 12170, 12176, 12178, 12198, 
12260. 12234, 12235, 12238, 12244, 12253, 
Achlevem? 12264, 12273, 12274, 12304, 12306 
езе Over & Under 
D 12235, 12262, 12263, 12264, 12265, 


Achicyement/Prediction of Academic 
12164, 12171, 12244, 12256, 12258, 12259, 
260, 12261, 12262 


pesce T Personality Trait) 

AM EE Conditioning, Learning) 

A (SEE Hormone) 

Acting Out (SEE Antisocial Behavior, Behav- 
ior Problems, Childhood/Behavior Prob- 
lems in) 

A (see also Movement) 

10122, 10129, 10367, 10525, 10809, 10827, 
es 10881, 10911, 10933, 10941, 10945, 


‚10946 
Acuity (SEE Auditory Measurement, Vision) 
(see also Adaptation/Sensory) 
10258, 10463, 10465, 10818, 11359, 12355 


Adaptation/Sensory 
10180, 10181, 10182, 10196, 10211, 10234, 
10318, 10661, 10670, 10675, 10677, 10908, 
11113, 11159, 11167 
Addiction (SEE Drug Addiction, Alcoholism) 
Personal & Social (see also School 
Adjustment) 


10260, 10268, 10891, 11120, 11339, 11348, 
11367, 11397, 11473, 11602, 11605, 11638, 
11642, 11667, 11733, 11738, 11795, 11798, 
11801, 11839, 11861, 11862, 11899, 11956, 
11958, 11962, 11964, 11973, 12041, 12087, 
12120, 12137, 12142, 12266, 12272 _ 
Administration (SEE Мапа; ement, Organiza- 
tional Structure, School Administration, 
Testing Methods) K 
Admission (SEE College, Selection, Hospital & 
Hospitalization, Institution & Institutional- 
ization, Mental Hospital & Hospitalization) 
(see also next headings, Student/ 
High School, Student/Junior High School) 
11119, 11120, 11124, 11126, 11127, 11130, 
11135, 11182, 11329, 11330, 11331, 11332, 
11333, 11334, 11335, 11336, 11337, 11338, 
11342, 11368, 11397, 11505, 11533, 11582, 
11602, 11636, 11638, 11828, 11829, 11851, 
11952, 11974, 12084, 12098, 12137, 12286 
Adolescence/Attitudes in (SEE Attitude, At- 
titude/Student, Student/College-Attitude) 


Adolescence]! in 
11632, 11853, 11855, 11878, 11887, 11891, 
11902, 11903, 11914, 12201 


Adoption (SEE. Family) 
Adrenal Gland (SEE Epinephrine, Gland, Hor- 


mone) d 
Adrenalin (SEE Epinephrine) 


11129, 11130, 11131, 11342, 12166, 12227 
‘Advertising (see also Consumer Behavior, 
Communication/Mass) 
12363, 12364, 12366, 12368, 12369 
Aesthetics (see also Creativity, Literature, 
Music) 
10055, UE ) 
(see motion, 

Ае з, 10271, 10339, 10388, 10911, 11249, 
11471, 11495, 11497, 11545, 11664, 11818, 
11957, DE oy 

Affection lotion) 2 

Affective Cooder (SEE Depression, Emo- 

tional Disturbance) 


1 


Affiliation Need (SEE Need, Social Approval, 
Interpersonal Attraction) 


rica 
11217, 11218, 11353, 11354, 11356, 11894, 
11965 


Aftereffect 
10128 10159, 10165, 10670, 11546, 11921, 


Afteri (SEE Aftereffect) 
‘Age (SEE Adulthood, Age Differences, Aging, 
Geriatrics, Gerontology) 

Age Differences 
10173, 10249, 10411, 11119, 11121, 11124, 
11125, 11127, 11128, 11131, 11134, 11135, 
11136, 11169, 11174, 11232, 11297, 11334, 
11336, 11340, 11351, 11391, 11407, 11537, 
11578, 11646, 11768, 11824, 11849, 11854, 
11883, 11957, 12039, 12056, 12083, 12147, 
12149, 12158, 12200, 12201, 12316 
Differences-Animal 
10548, 10688, 10922, 10924, 10932, 11089, 
11096, 11118 

Age Differences-Children (see also Child- 

hood/Development in) 
10418, 11124, 11125, 11128, 11150, 11167, 
11168, 11171, 11174, 11178, 11181, 11182, 
11187, 11193, 11195, 11203, 11204, 11205, 
11208, 11209, 11211, 11217, 11222, 11224, 
11231, 11232, 11237, 11240, 11243, 11247, 
11249, 11252, 11253, 11255, 11257, 11262, 
11265, 11266, 11268, 11271, 11273, 11274, 
11275, 11281, 11284, 11285, 11286, 11287, 
11296, 11298, 11302, 11315, 11316, 11317, 
11319, 11333, 11878, 11896, 11989, 12058, 
12154, 12193, 12247, 12253 
(see also Hostility) 
10252, 10259, 10264, 10266, 10282, 10475, 
10476, 10501, 10508, 10510, 10587, 10678, 
10699, 10700, 10704, 10749, 10773, 10793, 
10803, 10843, 10868, 10871, 10877, 10892, 
10928, 10937, 10939, 10969, 11038, 11050, 
11099, 11100, 11102, 11103, 11105, 11189, 
11300, 11305, 11307, 11309, 11310, 11316, 
11402, 11410, 11418, 11419, 11426, 11431, 
11438, 11447, 11454, 11458, 11461, 11476, 
11507, 11512, 11564, 11601, 11683, 11765, 
11829, 11862, 11865, 11866, 11887, 11896, 
11977 
(see also. Maturation’ 

11123, 11126, 11130, 11339, 11341, 11344, 
11370, 11554, 11578, 11916, 12327 

Agriculture (SEE Rural Environment, Occu- 


pation) 
Air Force (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Aircraft (SEE Aviation) 
Airman (SEE Personnel/Military, Aviation) 
lcohol (see also next headings) 
10476, 10559, 10712, 10716, 10726, 10745, 
10776, 10803, 10804, 10807, 10818, 10828, 
10845, 11535, 11537, 11733, 11838, 11844, 
11846, 12262 
Alcohol/Drinking of (SEE Alcohol) 


11646, 11721, 11733, 11828, 11838, 11839, 


11840, 11841, 11842, 11843, 11844, 11845, 

11846, 11882, 11883 
Alienation (see also Isolation) 

11325, 11338, 11442, 11533, 12109, 12125 
Allergy (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Alternation (SEE Learning/Maze, Learning, 

Rat/Maze Learning in, Laterality) 
Altruism (SEE Value & Values, Interpersonal 
Ambiguity (SEE M ingful Inf. ion) 

eaningfulness, Information) 
American Povchologieal Association (SEE Or- 
ganizations) 
Amitriptyline (SEE Antidepressant Drugs) 
Amnesia 
10466, 10471, 10517, 10532, 10571, 10574, 
10593, 10716, 10737, 12017 
ine 


10470, 10475, 10476, 10515, 10520, 10717, 
10739, 10750, 10761, 10768, 10769, 10773, 
10795, 10797, 10800, 10801, 10806, 10816, 
10827, 10836, 10842, 10843, 11764, 11830, 
11833, 11834 

Anagram (SEE Problem Solving) 

Anal & Anality (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 

Analysis (see also Statistics) 

10071, 10074, 10079, 10111, 10142, 10187, 
10457, 10658, 11386, 11624, 12118, 12313 

Anchor Effect & Anchoring (SEE Perception, 
Localization, the various senses) 

Anger (SEE Aggression, Hostility, Emotion, 
Affect) 

Animal sen (see also Sexual Behavior- 
Animal, Social Behavior/Animal, Compar- 
SOIT QD 

1 


Animals (see also Bird, Cat, Chicken, Dog, 
Fish, Frog, Insect, Monkey, Mouse, Pigeon, 
Rabbit, Rat) 


Anthropology (SEE Culture) 

Аш Drugs (see also Dru; Therapy) 
10729, 10734, 10763, 10787, 10824, 1083. 
10838, 10839, 11668, 11676, 11761, 11762, 
11767, 11768, 11776, 11777, 11779, 11780, 
11787, 11788, 11790, 11891, 11937 

Anti-Semitism (SEE Prejudice, Religion) 

Antisocial (see also sion, Be- 

havior Disorder, Crime & Criminals, De- 
line beum 
11348, 11646, 11829, 11837 
Anxiety S also Fear, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
» 10339, 10467, 10678, 10848, 10888, 

10893, 11212, 11250, 11307, 11309, 11330, 

11333, 11535, 11558, 11563, 11568, 11570, 

11598, 11605, 11668, 11699, 11710, 11719, 

11722, 11728, 11731, 11768, 11772, 11776, 

11864, 11899, 11904, 11928, 12032, 12099, 
12131, 12155, 12273, 12306 

Anxiety/School (SEE Anxiety, School Ad- 

justment, Test Anxiety) 

Apathy (SEE Attitude, motion) 

Aphasia (SEE Speech/Defective, Reading De- 

ficiency) 


tus 
10122, 10124, 10125, 10126, 10205, 10218, 
10233, 10291, 10491, 11114, 12037 
Apparatus-Animal 
10121, 10123, 10127, 10128, 10129, 10130, 
10549, 10601, 10811, 10847, 10904, 10949, 
у 10973, 11107 
‘pparent Distance (SEE Perception/Depth 
Apparent Movement (SEE Gestalt Ру, 
Visual Perception) 
Appetite (SEE Food Intake) 
Approach-Avoidance (SEE Conflict, Avoid- 
ance Behavior) 
(SEE Acceptance, Social Approval) 
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Aptitude (SEE Ability, Test/Aptitude) 

Archimedes Spiral (SEE Illusion) 

Arctic (SEE Environment) 

Arithmetic (SEE Curriculum, Mathematics) 

Arms Control (SEE International Relations, 
Law) 


Army (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Arousal (see also Attention, Electroenceph- 


al hy 
10131, lost, 10253, 10255, 10259, 10260, 
10266, 10436, 10477, 10486, 10605, 10621, 
10642, 10643, 10645, 10651, 10678, 10784, 
10838, 10845, 10858, 10890, 11378, 11458, 
11546, 11564, 11620, 11904, 11913, 12330 
Art (SEE Aesthetics, Creativity, Drawing, Lit- 
erature, Music) 
Arteriosclerosis (SEE Cardiovascular Disor- 


ders) 
Articulation (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior) 
Ascendance-Submission (SEE. Dominance) 
& Aspiration Level (see also Expec- 
aia, Achievement Motivation) 
1215: 
Assimilation (SEE Adjustment/Personal & So- 
cial, Culture) 


Association 
10306, 10359, 11190, 11193, 11497, 11822 
Association/ Word 


10323, 10325, 10331, 10332, 10351, 10374, 
10400, 10406, 10408, 10449, 10720, 10721, 
11169, 11184, 11217, 11248, 11522 
(SEE Organizations) 
Asthma (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Ataxia (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Schizophrenia/Symptomatology of) 
ae (SEE Education/Physical, Recrea- 
tion) 
Attention (see also Arousal 
10167, 10170, 10220, 10260, 10268, 10269, 
10270, 10271, 10272, 10273, 10274, 10277, 
10278, 10279, 10280, 10283, 10284, 10316, 
10317, 10321, 10397, 10428, 10440, 10477, 
10479, 10639, 10706, 10728, 10852, 10900, 
10965, 11140, 11146, 11168, 11170, 11182, 
11185, 11194, 11243, 11271, 11280, 11580, 
11629, 11820, 11918, 11941, 12026, 12033, 
dn 12051, 12085, 12204, 12289, 12302, 


Attitude (see also next headings, Opinion, 
Prejudice, Social Perception, Stereotype, 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality) 

10067, 10265, 10463, 11119, 11123, 11314, 
11325, 11329, 11331, 11349, 11361, 11366, 
11370, 11374, 11379, 11382, 11390, 11391, 
11400, 11402, 11406, 11407, 11408, 11411, 
11412, 11422, 11441, 11444, 11457, 11470, 
11491, 11498, 11499, 11503, 11506, 11511, 
11514, 11534, 11574, 11607, 11613, 12087, 
12106, 12215, 12217, 12266, 12317, 12324, 
12353, 12360, 12368 

Attitude 
11337, 11409, 11414, 11415, 11416, 11417, 
11420, 11422, 11429, 11478, 11480, 11657, 
11661, 11665, 12136, 12144 

Attitude Measurement 
11314, 11404, 11405, 11411, 12132, 12135, 

EA 12167, 12337 

‘oward Mental Шпезз & Mental Re- 
tardation 


11637, 11876, 11880 
Attitude/Student (see also Student/College- 
Attitudes) 
11380, 12126, 12136, 12153, 12178, 12269, 
12273 


Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attraction! 

Audience (: EE Communication) Ј 

іс Seizure (SEE Audition, Nervous 
System/Disorder of) 

Audition (see also next headings, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder, Ear, Intersensory Pro- 
cesses, Masking, Speech Pe: tion) 

10097, 10124, 10133, 10213, 1 14, 10215, 
10216, 10217, 10218, 10234, 10235, 10270, 
10328, 10347, 10357, 10365, 10370, 10390, 
10398, 10407, 10409, 10426, 10502, 10624, 
10632, 10635, 10636, 10643, 10644, 10646, 
10650, 10663, 10666, 10668, 10909, 10918, 


ii 


11276, 11605, 11622, 11641, 11999, 12017, 
12060 


Auditory Cortex & Projection Area (SEE Ce- 

rebral Cortex) 

Auditory Deficit (SEE Deafness & Hearing 

Disorder) 

Auditory Discrimination (see also Audition) 
10232, 10279, 10602, 10641, 10656, 10854, 
10991, 11155, 12063 

Auditory Measurement (see also Deafness & 

Hearing Disorder) 
10222, 10232, 10233, 10234, 10235, 10624, 
10646, 10668, 11623, 11988, 11991, 11992, 
12003, 12055 

Auditory Perception 
10153, 10214, 10220, 10221, 10222, 10224, 
10225, 10226, 10227, 10228, 10232, 10274, 
10292, 10371, 10385, 11111, 11117, 11291, 
11520, 11635, 11810, 11992, 12081, 12165, 
12296 

Auditory Thresholds (SEE Auditory Percep- 

tion, Auditory Measurement) 

Authoritarianism (see also Conformity) 
10435, 11126, 11314, 11321, 11400, 11402, 
11447, 11502, 11549, 11562, 11574, 11801, 
11960, 12124, 12357 

Authority (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal In- 

fluence, Law, Management, Social Influ- 
ence) 2 

Autism (SEE Fantasy, Schizophrenia/Child- 

hood 


Autokinetic Effect (SEE Illusion, Gestalt Psy- 
chology, Visual Perception) 
Automation & Automata (SEE Computer, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 
Automobile (SEE Driving) 
Autonomic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 
Autonomy (SEE Dependency) 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
10236, 10315, 10621, 10962, 10963, 11038, 
11073, 11086, 11716, 11739. 
Aversion Therapy (SEE Behavior Therapy) 
Aviation 
10096, 10261, 11536, 12321, 12375. 
Avoidance Behavior (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
10515, 10583, 10851, 10933, 11023, Tus 
11038, 11094, 11114, 11160, 11706, 11715, 
11717, 11721 е 5 
меш Learning (SEE Learning/Avoid- 
Aenea (see also Arousal, Attention, Con- 
scious States) 
10316, 10850, 11538, 11866, 11911 


Balance (SEE зовоон) 
Barbi ite (SEE Drugs) = 
Basa Metallic Rate “SEE Metabolism) ó 
Battered Child Syndrome (SEE Child x de 
Behavior (see also next headings, Child. Ti 
Behavior in, Social Behavior/Animal, 
i ior/Human) 
COST. 10059. 10869, 11392, 11616, 11850, 


11764, 11883 і 
Behavior Problems (see also Chil 
памог Рета 19)4, 11981, 12050 
а, T1617. 11656, 11693, ie Dm 
im Tus 13 ШТ 11715, 11716, 


dhood/Be- 


11730, 11731, 11732, pelts 

1133, 11736, 11737, 11738, ү 11977, 

11742, 11766, 11799, 11869, 11870, 

11997, 12130 
Behavioral Science 

11377, 11662 ч 
Behaviorism (SEE Behavior, 

tory of) 


Psychology/! His- 


Belief (SEE Attitude, Value & Values) 
Bender Gestalt Test (SEE Test/Intelligence) 
Benzedrine (SEE Amphetamine) 
Bias (see also Prejudice, Experimentation & 
Experiments) 
10118, 10120, 10215, 10419, 10436, 11197, 
11506, 12095 
Bibliographies 
12279, 12327 
Bilingualism (SEE Language, Language/For- 


eign) 
Binet Test (SEE Test/Intelligence) 
Biochemistry (see also Hormone, Metabolism) 
10455, 10463, 10475, 10480, 10492, 10495, 
10521, 10522, 10554, 10556, 10562, 10565, 
10678, 10679, 10680, 10681, 10683, 10684, 
10688, 10689, 10690, 10691, 10708, 10718, 
10725, 10727, 10744, 10751, 10758, 10784, 
10785, 10787, 10788, 10789, 10792, 10799, 
10808, 10812, 10824, 10829, 10831, 10835, 
10838, 10839, 10844, 10871, 10896, 10898, 
ESN 11611, 11817, 11832, 11833, 11845, 
Biographies (SEE Obituaries, History, Psy- 
chology/History of) 
Biological Rhythms 
10247, 10458, 10469, 10482, 10658, 10690, 
10702, 10703, 10779, 10863, 10866, 10869, 
10895, 10911, 10938, 11027, 11770 
Biology 
1 


0465 
Bird (see also Chicken, Pigeon) 
10691, 10803, 10879, 10909, 10912, 10921, 
10922, 10926, 10928, 10955, 10963, 11110 
Birth (see also Pregnancy, Mother) 
11133, 11137, 11156, 11158, 11163, 11371, 
11616 
Birth Control 
10893, 11391, 11392, 11393, 11394, 11396, 
11398 


Birth Order (see also Family Relations) 
11267, 11270, 11373, 12234 
Black Power (SEE Social Movements, Inte- 
gration, Negro) 
Dues Pictures (SEE Projective Technique) 
lindness (see also Vision/ Defective) 
10877, 11640, 11641, 11643, 11986, 11987, 
12183, 12184 
(see also Cardiovascular Processes, 
Heart) 
10463, 10873, 10878, 10895, 11832, 11910, 
12094, 12338 
Blood-Animal 
10522, 10588, 10625, 10681, 10785, 10835, 
10844, 10856, 10857, 10870 
lood Pressure 
> 10747, 10851, 10855, 10892, 12086, 


Body (see also Hand, Physi 
, Physique 
10122, 10126, 10180, 10246, 10256, 10455, 
10474, 10507, 10577, 10600, 10752, 10865, 
11163, 11542, 11794, 11806, 11868, 11903, 
12013, 12018, 12098 
ly Image (SEE Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 
Books Conduction (SEE Audition) 


11350, 11354, 11711, 11979 
он (SEE Attitude, Emotion) 
in (see also next headings, Cerebral Cortex, 
lypothalamus, Hippocampus, Nervous 
Ee Neuroanatomy, Thala- 
10493, 10620, 10629, 10657, 10718, 10725, 
10731, 11817 
Brain-Anima] 
1086: 10455, 10470, 10482, 10484, 10490, 
| ive 10521, 10522, 10530, 10565, 10588, 
10294 10595, 10596, 10606, 10608, 10610, 
10915, 10616, 10620, 10625, 10640, 10642, 
10655, 10680, 10689, 10690, 10691, 10692, 
10595, 10702, 10738, 10746, 10751, 10758, 
nb 10774, 10784, 10787, 10788, 10792, 
10#30' 10812, 10815, 10825, 10830, 10838, 
B 9, 10856, 10864, 10865, 10870, 10871 
rain Damage 


11618, 11630, 12009, 12014, 12016, 12021, 


D 
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12022, 12023, 12024, 12025, 120: 
12052, 12197 УЙСШ, 
Brain Disorder 


11608, 11644, 11871, 11953, 12007, 12009, 
12013, 12014, 12015, 12017, 12020 
Brain Injury (SEE Brain Damage) 
ie (see also Brain Lesion-Animal) 
Brain Lesion-Animal (see also Rat/Lesions i 
Cat/Lesions in) | iN 
10461, 10472, 10481, 10495, 10499, 10504, 
10507, 10508, 10510, 10514, 10515, 10518, 
10524, 10525, 10526, 10527, 10528, 10529, 
10530, 10531, 10534, 10536, 10537, 10540, 
10543, 10545, 10546, 10548, 10679, 10699 
Brain Stimulation (see also Rat/Brain Stimu- 
lation in) 
10461, 10481, 10549, 10550, 10555, 10559, 
10564, 10565, 10567, 10573, 10579, 10585, 
10589, 10590, 10695, 10782 
Breeding (SEE Genetics) 
Bi (see also Light) 
10141, 10161, 10203, 10212, 10527, 10628, 
10665, 10675, 10706, 10806, 11113, 12373 
Britain (SEE Great Britain). 
Broken Home (SEE Family, Marital Prob- 
lems) 
Business 
12361 


California Psychological Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Personality) 
Canada 


12153 
Cancer (SEE Disease) 
Punishment (SEE Law, Crime & Crim- 


inals) 


ascular Disorders 
11608, 11953, 12089, 12097, 12100 
Processes (see also Blood, 
Blood-Animal, Blood Pressure, 
Heart Rate) 
10601, 10611, 10732, 10735, 10849, 10850, 
10852, 10853, 10856, 10873, 10886, 11162, 
11727, 11875 
Career (SEE Occupation) t 
Career Choice (SEE Occupational Choice) 


Case Report 
11734, 11809, 11889, 11897, 11908, 11950, 
12004, 12013, 12061, 12096, 12145 


Case Report-Treatment 
11604, 11720, 11732, 11738, 11758, 11803, 
1990 


1 
Casework (SEE Social Casework) 
Castration (SEE Personality, Sex, Sexual Be- 
havior) 


Cat 
10487, 10510, 10555, 10567, 10573, 10579, 
10585, 10589, 10595, 10596, 10603, 10615, 
10617, 10630, 10632, 10642, 10643, 10649, 
10651, 10654, 10655, 10675, 10679, 10802, 
10841, 10914, 10973, 11036, 11068, 11114 


Cat/Drug Effects in 
10565, 10739, 10766, 10783, 10784, 10791, 
10825, 10826, 10841 


Call arene d 
10538, 10590 


Cat/Lesions in 
10513, 10522, 10526, 10538 4 
Catalepsy (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Cat 


, 10280, 10297, 10314, 10333, 10346, 
10880, 10352, 10354, 10358, 10362, 10374, 
10376, 10384, 10390, 10393, 10404, 10409, 
10413, 10416, 10417, 11169, 11204, 11259, 
11261, 11274, 11622, 11823, 11989, 12070, 
12194, ЕЕ ре) 
Catharsis (S| erapeutic s 
Cathexis (SEE Affect, Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Catholicism (SEE Religion) | : 
Census Studies (SEE Population Characteris- 
tic 
с Nervous System (SEE Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cerebral Cortex (see also Visual Cortex) 


iii 


10481, 10495, 10511, 10513, 10536, 10538, 
10540, 10554, 10579, 10594, 10603, 10610, 
10641, 10642, 10648, 10650, 10651, 10653, 
10654, 10655, 10679, 10684, 10738, 10758, 
10759) 10783, 10814, 10841, 10856, 12010, 
Cerebral Dominance (SEE Cerebral Cortex, 
Laterality) 
Cerebral Palsy (SEE Physical Handicap, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of) 
Cerebral Thrombosis (SEE Brain Disorder, 
Cardiovascular Disorders) 
Cerebrovascular Disorder (SEE Brain Disor- 
der, Cardiovascular Disorders) 
Certainty (see also Probability) 
10140, 10150, 10251, 10275, 10298, 10399, 
10408, 10427, 10459, 11433, 11501, 11525, 
12158, 12366 
Character (SEE Personality, Ethics) 
Character Disorder (see also Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 
11882 
Cheating (SEE Deception) 
Check List (SEE Inventory) 


Chicken 
10480, 10659, 10862, 10879, 10934, 10951, 
10960, 10988, 10989, 11082 

Child Abuse 

Child Guidance (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 

Child Psychiatry (see also Psychothera- 
py/Children, Schizophrenia/Childhood, 
Childhood/Psychosis in) 

10046, 11746, 11800, 11966 

Child Rearing (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 

11141, 11321, 11322, 11325, 11374, 11379, 

11556, 12048, 12137, 12317 

Childhood & Children (see also next headings, 
Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
guage Development, Mental Retardation) 

10947, 11127, 11131, 11169, 11170, 11171, 
11177, 11184, 11185, 11233, 11256, 11421, 
11844, 11952, 12101, 12174, 12179, 12196 

Childhood/ Ability in 
10883, 11121, 11178, 11179, 11186, 11190, 
11205, 11237, 11242, 11249, 11250, 11262, 
11265, 11266, 11267, 11268, 11269, 11270, 
11271, 11272, 11273, 11274, 11275, 11276, 
11277, 11278, 11279, 11280, 11283, 11285, 
11287, 11291, 11295, 11327, 12003, 12036, 
12154, 12160, 12169, 12172, 12190, 12234, 
12291, 12292, 12293 

Childhood/Behavior Problems in 
11610, 11631, 11707, 11785, 11830, 12003, 
12019, 12033, 12039, 12128, 12130, 12178, 
12180, 12181, 12263, 12289 

Childhood/Concepts & Problem Ver sl in 
10418, 11121, 11128, 11141, 11144, 11150, 
11172, 11174, 11183, 11189, 11195, 11220, 
11225, 11227, 11228, 11229, 11230, 11231, 
11232, 11234, 11235, 11236, 11237, 11238, 
11239, 11240, 11241, 11242, 11243, 11244, 
11246, 11247, 11251, 11252, 11253, 11254, 
11257, 11258, 11259, 11261, 11262, 11264, 
11266, 11268, 11274, 11280, 11281, 11296, 
11314, 11316, 11317, 11901, 11989, 12066, 
12073, 12161, 12194, 12293 ү 

Childhood/Development in (see also Age Dif- 
ferences- Children) 

11120, 11124, 11125, 11129, 11132, 11133, 
11134, 11139, 11148, 11158, 11164, 11178, 
11182, 11186, 11187, 11190, 11204, 11227, 
11231, 11232, 11235, 11236, 11238, 11239, 
11245, 11247, 11248, 11249, 11250, 11252, 
11253, 11255, 11257, 11259, 11260, 11261, 
11262, 11263, 11266, 11268, 11273, 11275, 
11277, 11281, 11282, 11285, 11289, 11291, 
11292, 11294, 11308, 11313, 11327, 11333, 
11807, 12003, 12057, 12073, 12119, 12154, 
12301 

Childhood/Disadvantaged (see also Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 

10883, 11133, 11186, 11188, 11217, 11234, 
11312, 11327, 12117, 12169, 12176, 12237, 
12244, 12273, 12293, 12307, 12312 

Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 


11669, 11707, 11729, 11740, 11751, 11878, 
11885, 11893, 11896, 11898, 11900, 11901, 
12008, 12178, 12201, 12202, 12203, 12232, 
12263 
Childhood/Family Relations in (SEE Parent- 
Child Relations, Family Relations) 
Childhood/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
Childhood/H: 
11639, 11643, 11984, 11986, 11987, 11989, 
11994, 12005, 12018, 12039, 12182, 12183, 
12184 
Childhood/ Hyperactivity in (SEE Childhood/ 
Behavior Problems in) 
Childhood/Learning in (see also Achieve- 
ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 
dent/Elementary School, School Learning) 
11128, 11175, 11181, 11190, 11192, 11193, 
11194, 11195, 11196, 11197, 11198, 11199, 
11200, 11201, 11203, 11205, 11207, 11208, 
11209, 11210, 11211, 11212, 11213, 11214, 
11215, 11216, 11218, 11219, 11220, 11221, 
11222, 11223, 11224, 11229, 11231, 11234, 
11245, 11251, 11254, 11257, 11258, 11278, 
11301, 11785, 12067, 12235 
Childhood/Mental Retardation in (SEE Mental 
Retardation) 
Childhood/Perception in 
10181, 10878, 11125, 11134, 11135, 11138, 
11145, 11164, 11168, 11174, 11181, 11186, 
11190, 11193, 11194, 11198, 11207, 11225, 
11230, 11251, 11265, 11275, 11276, 11277, 
11282, 11283, 11284, 11285, 11286, 11287, 
11288, 11289, 11290, 11291, 11292, 11629, 
er 11994, 12176, 12187, 12198, 12274, 
Childhood/Personality in 
11121, 11124, 11172, 11181, 11182, 11183, 
11191, 11212, 11242, 11244, 11279, 11280, 
11293, 11294, 11295, 11297, 11298, 11299, 
11303, 11307, 11308, 11319, 11631, 11896, 
12018, 12057, 12163, 12238, 12254 
Childhood/Physical Illness in 
11631, 11635, 11698 
Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 
Childhood/Preschool 
11173, 11174, 11180, 11194, 11196, 11197, 
11206, 11207, 11213, 11215, 11225, 11229, 
11237, 11242, 11245, 11260, 11275, 11283, 
11290, 11300, 11306, 11311, 11312, 11321, 
11709, IA юр, Ж 12176, 12187, 
, ] 12274, 12282, 12285, 
12291, 12292, 12293 i 8 
beside in 
Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE 'hothera- 
py/Children) а 
eoe on (SEE Mental Retarda- 
lon) 


Childhood/S. nia in (SEE Schi; 
nia/Childhood) f Ое 
Childhood/Social Behavior in 

11139, 11165, 11166, 11176, 11179, 11185, 


11324, 11986, 12119, 12183 
Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 
сыш 

75, 10565, 10738, 10740, 10819, 1 

10836, 11782, 11834, 11940, 11945, об 

Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probability) X 

10136, 10140, 10150, 10294, 10298, 10299, 

10337, 10451, 10905, 10942, 10950, 10978. 

10990, 11007, 11042, 11043, 11051, 11061; 

11084, 11224, 11428, 11439, 11453, 12070 
Chromosome (SEE Genetics) 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Integra- 
tion, Law) 
сш We Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
tatus; 
Classical Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/ 
Classical) 
Classification (see also Selection, Categorical 
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Behavior) 
10396, 10419, 10447, 10451, 10638, 11551, 
11612, 11662, 11777, 11847, 11881, 12020, 
12031, 12038, 12052, 12053, 12054, 12298, 
12320 


Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


in 
л, 11707, 11712, 12008, 12072, 12114, 
12116, 12130, 12133, 12134, 12140, 12141, 
12152, 12178, 12183, 12202, 12228, 12229, 
12232, 12254, 12270, 12280, 12289, 12298 
& Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 


Gen GEE Religion) 
ehgion) 
penn ey "Therapy (SEE Psychothera- 


py/Methods in) 
Climate (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment/Outpatient) 

Clinical Ji (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
11614, 11621, 11651, 11690, 11708, 11762, 
US 11821, 11824, 11826, 11927, 11953, 
1 


Cluster аи (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Coine SEE. fin ical Beha Probl 
ў „Categorie vior, lem 
Solving, Display) — у 
sono (see also Thinking, Categorical Be- 


ior} 

10055, 10097, 10133, 10146, 10149, 10187, 
10208, 10255, 10278, 10300, 10313, 10361, 
10374, 10386, 10408, 10416, 10418, 10420, 
10422, 10425, 10429, 10430, 10431, 10438, 
10495, 10629, 10888, 11224, 11230, 11259, 
11380, 11446, 11550, 11580, 11629, 11727, 
mo 11753, 11864, 12010, 12093, 12119, 


n Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
nance) 


SL ds 
10131, 10345, 10425, 10694, 11124, 11185, 
11189, 11200, 11242, 11244, 11342, 11550, 
11553, 11561, 11584, 11922, 12021, 12117, 
12122, 12236 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Student/ 


College) 
10065, 12120, 12123, 12129, 12150, 12211, 
ТАР 12297 
Counseling, Gui- 
dance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 
College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College йен (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see also Color Vision) 
10161, 10176, 10204, 10257, 10273, 10280, 
10301, 10378, 10677, 11008, 11070, 11193, 
11196, 11282, 11289, 11290, 11566, 12058, 
12065, 12080, 12095 
Color Vision 


10203, 10204, 10669, 10670, 11158, 11369 
оа ее ae unication/ 
verbal, Informatio: е, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 180886, Speec 

10096, 10256, 11179, 11278, 11416, 11466, 
11467, 11479, 11482, 11487, 11489, 11515, 
11516, 11517, 11518, 11531, 11651, 11671, 
usr 11914, 11976, 12096, 12276, 12334, 


/Animal (SEE Communica- 

tion, Vocalization) : 

cation/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
11383, 11385, 11442 
/ Nonverbal 
11268, 11328, 11427, 11429, 11489, 11507, 
11651, 11993, 12209, 12219 

unity (see also Culture, Group) 

11372, 11384, 11408, 11983, 12270 


Community Services (see also Clinic, Mental 


Health) 
11396, 11615, 11650, 11653, 11654, 11663, 


iv 


11851, 11939, 11954, 11956, 11961, 11963, 
11965, 12048, 12082, 12101, 12102, 12103, 
12104, 12105, 12106, 12107, 12108, 12112, 
12143 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal Psy- 
chology) 
10906, 10907, 10908, 10909, 10910, 10911, 
10912, 11109, 11616 
Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
Motivation) 
11433, 11450, 11452, 11506 
Complexity (see also Cognitive Style, Stimu- 
lus) 
10381, 10420, 10427, 10429, 10433, 10436, 
10631, 10636, 10930, 10942, 11030, 11128, 
11135, 11146, 11148, 11235, 11340, 11524, 
11553, 12025 
nsion (see also Thinking, Reading) 
10410, 10412, 12035, 12179, 12309 
Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 
Computer 
10088, 10089, 10090, 10091, 10092, 10093, 
10094, 10095, 10096, 10097, 10098, 10099, 
10100, 10101, 10102, 10103, 10104, 10105, 
10106, 10107, 10123, 10125, 10134, 10187, 
10193, 10201, 10205, 10416, 10457, 10658, 
10949, 10971, 11107, 11439, 11450, 11614, 
11815, 12092, 12256, 12300, 12303, 12308, 
12310, 12329 
Concentration Camp (SEE Prison, War) 
(see also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinkin, 
10071. 0309, 10313, 10432, 10433, 10435, 
10436, 10439, 10440, 10441, 10442, 10443, 
10444, 10445, 10446, 10447, 11200, 11344, 
11396 j 
Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 
10434, 10437, 11237, 11245, 11356 
Conditioned Emotional Response 
10593, 10862, 10965, 10979, 10984 
Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) a 
Conditioned Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
Conditioned Response 
10302, 10342, 10494, 10535, 10548, ЕШ 
10594, 10619, 10652, 10655, 10686, биен 
10819, 10859, 10968, 10982, 10986, ИУ, 
11021, 11052, 11064, 11067, 11068, 11075, 
11094, 11114 > t. kening) 
Conditioning (see also next he: 
10315, 16 10603, 10802, 10887, 10955, 
10960, 10973, 11025, 11031, 11117, 11212 


а ing/Avoidance (SEE 
Conditionin vo Я 
Teariing/Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & 
Avoidance Learning in) 


jing/ Classical 
10302, 10320, 10494, 10548, 10585, 10619, 
10652, 10972, 10977, 10987, 1116 
Conditioning/Escape (SEE Escape) 
Conditioning/Eyelid І 
10317, 10717, 10972, 10977, 10987 
Conditioning/Interoceptive 2 
Coaditionine/ Operant” (see also Rat/Con 
300095 "10902, 10319, 10341, 10343, DUE 
10741, 10760, 10764, 10837, 10822. 10978, 
10962, 10964, 10966, 10969, 10571, |1006 
10982, 10983, 10985, 10988, 10996 11057, 
11023, 11036, 11045, 11049, 11055, 11073, 
МЕКИ 11078, 11078, 11086, nos, 
11075, 11077, ; , 11086, 1095, 
11143, 11147, 11474, 12061, 12076, 12 
CB af Verb (SEE Learning/ Verbal) 
ссе Сар Sympos Certainty) 
сате Pee Frustration, о)" 
ing/Avoidance, Interpersonal тот 11378, 
10257, 10463, 11303, 11359, 1137% 1432, 
11381, 11382, 11383, 11386, 1419, 11699, 
11440, 11448, 11462, 11480, 11589, 
‚ 12222, 12352, 
са 6, es also Authoritarianism, 


Dom- 


inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 
ence, Social Influence) 
11318, 11319, 11331, 11373, 11433, 11547, 
11870, 12126, 12230 

Congress (SEE Symposium) 

Connotation (SEE Meaning, Semantics) 

Conscience (SEE Value & Values, Ethics, 

Motivation) 

Conscious States (see also Awareness) 
10479, 10486, 10858, 11538, 11540, 11545, 
11645, 11808, 11809, 11811 

Conservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 

Problem Solving in) 

Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Person- 

ality Trait) 

Consonance (SEE Dissonance) 

Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 

Perception, Perception) 

Consumer Behavior (see also Advertising) 
12106, 12340, 12362, 12364, 12365, 12366, 
12367, 12368, 12369, 12370, 12372 

Contagion (SE Interpersonal Influence, So- 

cial Influence) 

Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 

Context 
10156, 10353, 10375, 11136, 11201, 11213, 
11993, 12067 

Contraception (SEE Birth Control) 

Contribution & Criticism 
10060, 10065, 10140, 10146, 10158, 10166, 
10169, 10175, 10181, 10195, 10237, 10275, 
10297, 10327, 10335, 10356, 10363, 10367, 
10380, 10399, 10404, 10406, 10410, 10411, 
10443, 10445, 10591, 10618, 10641, 10852, 
10903, 10922, 10923, 10927, 10952, 10966, 
11001, 11021, 11051, 11059, 11067, 11092, 
11148, 11177, 11186, 11205, 11282, 11314, 

‚ 11347, 11368, 11406, 11428, 11445, 

11465, 11479, 11492, 11494, 11509, 11515, 

11519, 11526, 11543, 11560, 11585, 11587, 

11591, 11597, 11606, 11616, 11628, 11695, 

11848, 11892, 11997, 12034, 12045, 12047, 

, 12220, 12313, 12314, 12361 

Control (see also Display) 

Control/internal-External 
10851, 10886, 11172, 11244, 11295, 11345, 
11473, 11485, 11535, 11541, 11557, 11565, 
11575, 11594, 11687, 11959, 11962, 12166, 
12184, 12238 

Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 

Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 

Cooperation 
11317, 11323, 11377, 11424, 11433, 11435, 
11445, 11450, 11455, 11460, 11464, 11467, 
11468, 11473, 11765 

Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 

Coping us (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 

ial 

Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 

Animal) 

тана (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
cs 

h 10070, 10078, 10111, 11599, 12160 

огіех (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 

Counseling (see also Guidance/Educational, 

Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 
11648, 11660, 11703, 11968, 11969, 11970, 
11971, 11972, 11973, 11975, 11976, 11980, 
12123, 12136, 12149, 12204, 12205, 12207, 
12209, 12211, 12212, 12214, 12319, 12377 

Counseling/College (SEE  Guidance/Educa- 

tional, Guidance/Vocational) 

'ounselor 
11655, 11660, 11968, 11970, 11971, 11972, 
07, 12209, 12212, 12213, 12214, 12319, 

Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 

cesses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, 

i Therapeutic Process) 

БШ (SEE Mathematics, Number) 

Count (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 

© urtship (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 

reativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Liter- 
ature, Music, Thinking) 
10055, 11269, 11279, 11423, 11446, 11539, 
11580, 11581, 11905, 12173, 12229, 12265, 
12275, 12368 
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Credibility (SEE Experimentation & Experi- 
ments, Interpersonal Influence, Social Per- 
ception) 

Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/Ju- 
venile, Law, Prison) 

11661, 11827, 11831, 11856, 11857, 11858, 
11852; 11860, 11861, 11862, 11863, 11864, 

Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see also Com- 
munity Services, Emotion) 

11120, 11358, 11642, 11649, 11851, 11956, 
11974, 11979 

Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 

Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 

Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture, 
Cultures & Countries) 

10623, 11248, 11366, 11367, 11368, 11369, 
11370, 11965, 12361 


10177, 10200, 10216, 10232, 10246, 10282, 

10308, 10340, 10362, 10374, 10375, 10379, 

10389, 10412, 10428, 10531, 10925, 10987, 

10998, 11000, 11004, 11044, 11051, 11185, 

11192, 11194, 11196, 11198, 11210, 11225, 

11281, 11290, 11425, 11453, 11993, 12099, 

12362 
Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) 
Cultural Disadvantagement (SEE Ѕосіоесо- 

nomic Status, Childhood/Disadvantaged) 
Culture (see also Cultures & Countries, th- 
nology, Social Influence) 

10063, 11232, 11332, 11352, 11353, 11354, 

11363, 11888, 12091, 12271, 12281, 12290 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture, Africa, 

Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, United 
States, USSR) 

10050, 11151, 11353, 11365, 11366, 11367, 

11370, 11522, 11528, 11529, 11847, 11909 
Curiosity (SEE Motivation, Thinking) _ 
Curriculum (see also School Administration, 

Mathematics, Reading) 

10089, 11231, 11659, 12116, 12138, 12143, 
12149, 12159, 12206, 12238, 12244, 12251, 
12263, 12267, 12269, 12271, 12273, 12275, 
12277, 12278, 12280, 12285, 12286, 12287, 
12290, 12293, 12294, 12297, 12301, 12304, 
12310, 12312 


10472, 10489, 10600, 10907, 11039, 11145, 

11149, 11194, 11286, 11287, 11723, 12285 

Cybernetics (SEE Communication, Feedback, 
Computer) 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
(SEE Computer, Statistics) 


Data 
Day ene (SEE Fantasy) 


10663, 11618, 11623, 11635, 11988, 11989, 

11990, 11991, 11992, 11993, 11994 
Death (see also Suicide) 

11123, 11354, 11574, 11616, 11856 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 


10264, 11570, 11591, 11592, 11712 . 
Decision see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/Probability) 
10072, 10117, 10292, 10422, 10448, 10449, 
10452, 10453, 11428, 11430, 11467, 11799, 
11838, 12259, 12336, 12362, 12366, 12372 
(SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) — 
Defecation (SEE Elimination) rnnt 
Defense Mechanism (see also Identification, 
Repression) 
10271, 0393, 11336, 11403, 11419, 11545, 
11563, 11567, 11589, 11602, 11666, 11669, 
11702, 11884, 12223 
Defense/Perceptual (SEE Defense Mecha- 


[чи а (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
sonality Trait) ^. 

Deja Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsychology) 

Delayed Reaction (SEE Response) 


Y: 


Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Antisocial Be- 
havior, Crime & Criminals) 

11616, 11827, 11866, 11867, 11868, 11869, 
11870, 11871, 11872, 11969, 11974 
Delirium (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 

Psychosis) 
Delusion (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
raphic Variables (SEE Population Char- 
acteristics) 
Denial (SEE Defense Mechanism) 


Dependency 
10131, 10158, 10435, 10886, 10887, 10889, 
10893, 11124, 11185, 11244, 11319, 11442, 
11544, 11550, 11554, 11557, 11561, 11569, 
11571, 11589, 11666, 11844, 12041, 12110 
Depression (see also Emotion, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 
11329, 11533, 11615, 11626, 11667, 11668, 
11720, 11748, 11754, 11759, 11761, 11762, 
11768, 11771, 11775, 11776, 11777, 11779, 
11780, 11787, 11788, 11790, 11818, 11848, 
11874, 11882, 11883, 11890, 11891, 11892, 
11906, 11907, 11910 
йе (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
‘ood Deprivation, Isolation, Rat/Depriva- 
tion in) 
10154, 10943 
ivation/Sensory 
10133, 10135, 10137, 10658, 10914, 10916, 


10918, 11003 » 
Depth (SEE Perception/Depth) 


(SEE Integration) 
Desi Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 
ару) 


Detection 
10143, 10151, 10205, 10275, 10656, 10853, 
111 11117 

Developíng Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 


tries) 

Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matura- 
tion) 

10480, 10607, 11119, 11122, 11129, 11132, 
11137, 11368, 11651, 12001 

Dexterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 

Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 

Di (see also. Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 

11620, 11621, 11623, 11651, 11784, 11791, 
11979, 11985, 11998, 12027, 12188, 12189, 
12298 

Di / Differential 

10638, 11608, 11625, 11927, 12016, 12021 

Dial (SEE Display) 

Diet (SEE Food) 

Differential Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
Re ding (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 

Digestive System (see also Маани 

10318, 10505, 10506, 10597, 10860, 10863, 
10867, 10894, 10895, 10898, 10899, 10903 

Digit (SEE Number) { 

Disability (SEE Physical Handicap) 

Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 
tions) 

Dispo ula (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 

10140, 10150, 10301, 10504, 10745, 11000, 
11036, 11070, 11171 Я 

Discrimination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 

Discrimination Reversal 

10993, 11221, 11241, 11284 

Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 

Disease (see also Illness) 

11774, 11845, 11910, 12013, 12090, 12096 
it (SEE Defense Mechanism) 

Display (see also Control) 

10193, 12363, 12375 

Jissonance (see also Attitude Change) 
11051, 11227, 11299, 11403, 11409, 11414, 
11416, 11419, 11420, 11472, 11558, 11575, 


12057 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 


Distraction (SEE Attention) 

Diurnal Rhythms (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 

DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


10494, 10652, 10738, 10766, 10767, 10800, 
10835, 10856, 11021 
Dogmatism (SEE Authoritarianism, Personal- 
ity Trait) 
Dominance (see also Authoritarianism) 
11325, 11414, 11478, 11805, 12349 
Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 

Down's Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental Re- 
tardation) 

Draft (SEE M i 

Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 

Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 

Drawing (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 
ti 


lure 
10891, 11253, 11836, 12173, 12331 
& (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment, Sleep) 


10247, 10465, 11604, 11804, 11808, 11812 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water In- 
take) 


Drive (SEE Monyanony 
Dri: (see also Safety) 
"S. 12376, 12377 
DRL разоу Schedule) 
Dropout (: ool Dropout) 
Drug Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
1755, 11758, 11772, 11828, 11831, 11832, 
11833, 11834, 11836, 11837 
Drug Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
diction) 
Drug Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Drug Ef- 
fects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Drugs) 
10454, 10471, 10515, 10564, 10565, 10680, 
10682, 10687, 10691, 10699, 10738, 10740, 
10741, 10745, 10746, 10750, 10754, 10759, 
10760, 10764, 10766, 10767, 10770, 10771, 
10773, 10782, 10785, 10792, 10794, 10798, 
10799, 10800, 10802, 10803, 10809, 10811, 
10819, 10822, 10824, 10827, 10829, 10830, 
10832, 10833, 10834, 10835, 10836, 10837, 
10842, 10847, 10862, 12086 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
10468, 10682, 10687, 10711, 10712, 10713, 
10714, 10715, 10716, 10717, 10718, 10719, 
10720, 10721, 10722, 10723, 10724, 10725, 
10726, 10727, 10728, 10729, 10730, 10731, 
10732, 10733, 10734, 10735, 10736, 10775, 
10873, 10886, 10893, 11156, 11756, 11763, 
11765 11817, 11830, 11842, 11846, 12030, 


Drug Therapy 
“ass, 11644, 11 


11757, 11758, 11759, 11760, 11761, 1176 
11763, 11764, 11765, 11767, 11768, 11769. 


11776, 11777, 11778, 11779, 11780, 11781, 


11788, 11789, 11790, 11791 ; 11891, 

E шк , 11791, 11792, 11891, 
i: “ 

11933, 11937, 11939, 11940, 11942, 11943 

11944, 11945, 11946, 11947, 11948, 11945 

Drug Usage & Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 
ново 10719 11329, 

, 10719, 11329, 11532, 11533, 
11536, 11615, 11772, 11783, 11784, ШЗ 
пө, 11833, 11834, 11835, 11848, 11908, 


Drugs (see also Amphetamine, Antidepressant 
Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Lysergic Acid DE 
ethylamide, Marihuana, Tranquilizer) 

10471, 10472, 10473, 10475, 10476, 10515, 
10518, 10519, 10552, 10564, 10565, 10681, 
10682, 10686, 10710, 10713, 10718, 10721, 
10722, 10723, 10724, 10725, 10726, 1 

10731, 10732, 10733, 10735, 10736, 10737, 
10741, 10743, 10744, 10747, 10752, 10754, 
10756, 10760, 10762, 10763, 10764, 10766, 
10768, 10769, 10770, 10771, 10772, 10773, 
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10779, 10781, 10783, 10785, 10786, 10787, 
10788, 10789, 10790, 10791, 10792, 10796, 
10798, 10801, 10805, 10807, 10808, 10809, 
10810, 10815, 10820, 10821, 10822, 10827, 
10829, 10830, 10831, 10836, 10837, 10838, 
10839, 10840, 10841, 10843, 10848, 11163, 
11329, 11536, 11755, 11757, 11758, 11760, 
11772, 11774, 11775, 11778, 11781, 11784, 
11786, 11791, 11792, 11828, 11830, 11833, 
11834, 11835, 11842, 11846, 11937, 11942, 
11943, 11948, 12009, 12030, 12086 

Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Pro- 

cesses) 


) 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition: 
10214, 10216, 10219, 10225, 10228, 10270, 
10624, 10632, 10643, 10663, 10664, 10666, 
10674, 11116, 11635, 11992 

Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 

Ecology (SEE Environment) 

Education (see also next headings, College, 

Curriculum, School, Teaching, сар 

Head 11337, 11391, 12124, 12153, 12218, 

1. 


Education/Adult (SEE Education) 
Education/Physical 


on In 
10089, 11265, 11329, 11357, 11662, 12123, 


12176, 12268, 12270, 12272, 12274, 12276, 

12278, 12281, 12283, 12284, 12289, 12290, 

12291, 12292, 12294, 12295, 12297 
Education/: 


11707, 11785, 11994, 12008, 12176, 12177, 
12178, 12181, 12184, 12192, 12197, 12198, 
12202, 12203, 12232 
(see al- 
so Mental Retardation/! ing i 
11643, 12036, 12048, 12060, 12072, 12084, 
12177, 12185, 12186, 12190, 12191, 12193, 
12194, 12195, 12199 


12180 
Educational Background 
11217, 11322, 11351, 11519, 11549, 11802, 
11849, 11861, 12149, 12166, 12292, 12342 
i (SEE Guidance/Edu- 
cational) 


Educational Measurement (see also 
nb stes 
57, 12158, 12159, 12168, 12173, 
2245, 12284 


Educational Psy 
11120, 12113, 12306 
Edwards Personal 


Preference Schedule 
КЕКСЕ) Ек, 
Effort (SEE Work & Work Analysis) 
“шу 
? 11584, 11807, 11808, 11809, 
11871, 11888, 11902, 11905, 11919, 12158 
(see also Potential/Evoked) 


10605, 10606, 10608, 
10015: 10616, 10617, 10618, 10619, 10620, 


SEE  Electrophysiology, 
Cardiovascular PORC Hear) road 
Shock 


10466, 10471, 10571, 10574, 10577, 1058; 
10584, 10588, 10593, 10764 A 


wulsive SI 
es SR 11754, 11 
(SEE Electroencephal hy, Elec- 
trical Activity) d Не 
Response (SEE Galvanic Skin 
Response) 


vi 


phalography (see also Arousal) 
10248, 10249, 10468, 10479, 10602, 10605, 
10618, 10629, 10631, 10634, 10636, 10637, 
10638, 10645, 10657, 10658, 10713, 10716, 
10718, 10729, 10858, 10859, 11754, 11830, 
12003, 12009, 12011, 12019, 12029, 12030 


lography-Animal 
10535, 10579. 10581, 10640, 10642, 10649, 


10651, 10707, 10746, 10770, 10775, 10780, 

10798, 10800, 10838, 10840, 10845, 10859 
Electromyography (see also Eye Movement, 

Muscle) 

10604, 10605, 10609, 10614, 10618, 12024 


у y 
10537. 0901, 10607, 10613, 10673, 10695, 


10730, 10732, 108: 11645 

Electroretinography (SEE Electrophysiology, 

Retina) 

Elimination 
10468, 10678, 10747, 10896, 10920, 11100, 
11604, 11704, 11740, 11834, 11886, 11931, 
11933, 12041 

Embedded Figures (SEE Test/Intelligence, De- 

pendency) 
(see Pregnancy) 

Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 
10058, 10063, 10254, 10255, 10260, 10261, 
10265, 10266, 10388, 10394, 10438, 10605, 
10640, 10711, 10892, 11249, 11263, 11378, 
11415, 11445, 11487, 11518, 11568, 11603, 
11683, 11749, 11822, 11874, 11914, 12177 

Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood/ 

Emotional Disturbances in) 
11646, 11657, 11661, 11774, 11822, 11877, 
11897, 11899, поа 12201 

Emotionality (see also Emotion) 

10523, о 10768, 10769, 10868, 10876, 
hy (ste ао Th ic Process) 

Em; see also Therapeutic Pro 
"a 11677, 11679, 11680, 11968, 11972 

Employee (SEE Personnel/Industrial) 

litis (SEE. Brain Disorder) 

Encoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Memo- 
, Thinkin, 

fis Iter Gu. (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 

dates (БЕР Ga d, Hormone) 
and, Но р 
Еадорепо, Кыр Factor (SEE Etiology) 


233, 12375 

‚ 12373, ^ 
Бей! & Engineering (SEE Occupation) 
Enuresis (SEE Elimination) а, 
Environment (see also Environment-Anime 

Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/ sa 

sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 

Rural Environment) 

10240, 10261, 10648, 10869, 10883, fae 
11165, 11245, 11260, 11272, 11343, е 
11349, 11351, 11366, 11474, 11556, о, 
11761, 11800, 11850, 11853, 11871, Т 
11987, 12115, T 12129, 12139, 1 
2, 1235: ; 
MERC Animal (see also ШО, Dep- 
ivation/Se: „ Temperature) 

"10455, 10499, 10501, 10529, 10538, 108 
10566, 10680, 10693, 10806, 10847, 10919. 
10868, 10869, 10885, 10915, 10917, 10943, 
10920, 10926, 10929, 10932, 10933, ИП? 
10944, 10958, 11034, 11058, 11106, 


10554, 10569, 10911, 11734, 11781, 12011, 
12028, 12029, 12030, 12197 


Es [^75 10824 


EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 
Equipment (SEE Apparatus, App! 
a (SEE Engineering Psychology, In- 
dustrial Psychology) 
10078, 10083, 10143, 10184, 1032 
10985, 11235, 12156 
5, 10961, 
263, 10478, 10499, 10683, 10945, 1090 
ПОП, 11025, 11039, 11055, 11085, 1 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 
Estimation 


aratus-Ani- 


9, 10387, 


10082, 10083, 10086, 10143, 10154, 10156, 
10226, 10452, 10874 

Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
11302, 11648, 11856 

Ethnology 
10210, 10437, 10883, 11137, 11171, 11172, 
11264, 11272, 11283, 11314, 11317, 11321, 
11328, 11354, 11355, 11357, 11358, 11385, 
11390, 11391, 11406, 11410, 11421, 11492, 
11494, 11521, 11537, 11616, 11691, 11709, 
11768, 11836, 11841, 11844, 11854, 11909, 
12039, 12114, 12123, 12169, 12174, 12198, 
12224, 12234, 12243, 12269, 12281, 12292, 
12307, 12312, 12322, 12323, 12324 

Etiology 
11607, 11627, 11844, 11845, 11857, 11879, 
11881, 11910, 11951, 12031, 12052, 12197 

Eugenics (SEE Genetics) 

Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
11133, 11495, 11841, 12107, 12233, 12248, 
12297, 12365 

Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 

Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 

ence, Theory) 

Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 

Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) 
Exceptional Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Educa- 
tion/Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, 
Childhood/Handicapped) 

Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 

Excretion (SEE Elimination) 

Executive (SEE Management) 

Exercise (SEE Work) 

Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE Ex- 

istentialism) 

Existentialism 
10060, 11618 

Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 

tion, Set) 
10119, 10264, 10268, 10281, 10282, 10303, 
10395, 10621, 10627, 10730, 10952, 11005, 
11046, 11120, 11127, 11219, 11344, 11430, 
11484, 11487, 11492, 11498, 11499, 11572, 
11666, 11674, 11938, 12184, 12242, 12255, 
12290, 12341 

Experience (see also Familiarity, Practice) 
10119, 10486, 11104, 11135, 11540, 11804, 
12228 

Experience/Early 
10484, 10691, 10697, 10738, 10762, 10864, 
10913, 10914, 10915, 10916, 10917, 10918, 
10919, 10920, 10921, 10922, 10937, 10947, 
10963, 11082, 11110 

Experimental Design 
10088, 10091, 10117, 10118, 10119, 10219, 

EON TES 11447, 11453 

imental 5) 

10047, 10061. nu 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also Re- 

Search, Research Methods) 

10090, 10092, 10104, 10105, 10118, 10119, 

10120, 10281, 10441, 10750, 11350 
Xperimenter Bias (SEE. Bias, Experimenta- 

lion & Experiments) 

mnie (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
piu Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 


10542, 10564, 10570, 10794, 10881, 10932, 
E ss 10941, 10944, 11112, 11161, 11308 
5 inction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
nhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
10309, 10331, 10340, 10594, 10935, 10953, 
10977, 10986, 11020, 11021, 11053, 11057, 
A 11072, 11076, 11080, 11087, 11706, 


Extinction/Resistance to 
: 11045, 11082, 11098 
eMe Perception (SEE Parapsycholo- 


Extroversion-Introversion 

10736, 10889, 10890, 11535, 11544, 11546, 
Bye 1366, 11599, 11709 
Ye (see also Retina, Vision) 
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10173, 10181, 10194, 10459, 10653, 10661, 
10665, 10667, 10672, 10675, 11118, 11427, 
11911, 11926, 11985, 12006 
Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment) 
10132, 10189, 10205, 10206, 10207, 10208, 
10278, 10397, 10605, 10629, 10645, 10674, 
11146, 11148, 11202, 11280, 11820 
Ri Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 

verbal, Social Perception) 

Factor Analysis (see also Correlation) 
10073, 10086, 10087, 10166, 10204, 10619, 
11551, 11583, 11593, 11599, 12131, 12160, 
12325, 12344, 12371 

Faculty (SEE Teacher) 

Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 

Faking (SEE Deception) 

Е; (see also Experience, Practice) 
10189, 10191, 10304, 10381, 10384, 10405, 
10414, 10417, 10564, 10574, 10777, 10854, 
10989, 11009, 11106, 11142, 11154, 11157, 
11160, 11161, 11221, 11251, 11264, 11340, 
11521, 11529, 11873 

Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 

Mother, Father) 
10874, 11257, 11267, 11321, 11354, 11361, 
11372, 11391, 11537, 11549, 11552, 11795, 
11796, 11844, 11876, 11882, 11883, 11895, 
11974, 11979, 11984, 12003, 12004, 12032, 
12137, 12153, 12196, 12237, 12246, 12254, 

ыу т Pla 52. SEE Birth Co D 

Е: (Si irt ntrol 

Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 

tions) 
Т, 11316, 11323, 11325, 11357, 11389, 
11615, 11697, 11878, 11890, 12082, 12096, 
12145, 12196, 12241 


‘amily у 
11697, 11797, 11974 í 
Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


sı, 11305, 11803, 11804, 11805, 11807, 
11808, 11809, 11810, 11811, 11812, 11813, 
11814, 11884 Y 

Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 

tion) 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
m 11322, 11324, 11325, 11327, 11331, 
11549, 11556, 11751, 11873, 11878, 11890, 
11893, 11914, 12105, 12149, 12241, 12266, 
12342 


10258, 10462, 10778 ) те 

Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 

10253, 10259, Jos, 10946, 10976, 11105, 

11123, 11160, 11673, 11724, 11743, 11856, 

11862 К 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental хаза 
Feedback (see also Reinforcement) 

10149, 10214, 10224, 10257, 10267, 10283, 

10290, 10300, 10432, 10439, 10445, 10611, 

10622, 10675, 10849, 10850, 10855, 11000, 

11032, 11172, 11181, 11299, 11403, 11413, 

11542, 11672, 11690, 11915, 11924, 11941, 

11999, 12063, 12088, 12097, 12181, 12205, 

12221, 12252, 12302, 12306, 12326, 12355 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 
Feeling IE II i 

х КО! " 
Fein (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual Dis- 
order) 


Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 
s ге (SEE Dependency) 


Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
one SEE Aggression, Hostility) 

Fighting ession, 

Figural  Afteretfest (SEE Aftereffect) | 

Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
Form & Shape) 


Film отв, 11305, 11309, 11418, 11478, 11688, 


Vii 


, 11840, 11977, 12080, 12088, 12201, 12205 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 
Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 

, Body) 

Fish 
10320, 10497, 10616, 10676, 10680, 10764, 
10872, 10907, 10912, 10929, 10943, 10999, 
11045, 11078 

Flavor (SEE Taste) 

Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 

Food 
10455, 10503, 10710, 10896, 10897, 10901, 
11016, 11023, 11024, 11075, 11092, 11095, 
11358, 11611, 12099, 12338 

Food Deprivation 

10762, 10917, 10947 

Food Intake 
10123, 10127, 10262, 10503, 10545, 10546, 
10552, 10570, 10587, 10696, 10709, 10743, 
10776, 10791, 10894, 10896, 10898, 10900, 
10901, 10902, 10906, 10942, 10947, 11029, 
ШО 11068, 11081, 11149, 11886, 11900, 
1 


Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 

Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, Item, 
Response, Testing Methods) 

jenen Relations (SEE International Rela- 
tions) 

Foreman (SEE Management) 

Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Memo- 
ry, Retention) 

For Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 

аре) 

Foster Home (SEE Family, Community Serv- 

ices) 


France 

Freud/S. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
ic Theory) 

Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In- 
terpersonal Attraction) 

Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


10604, 10608, 10695, 10740, 11025 
Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Lesion-Animal) у 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) 
10264, 10892, 10940, 10959, 11044, 11046, 
11048, 11134, 11309, 11330, 11336, 11378, 
11508, 11512, 11605 


Galvanic Skin Response 
10611, 10621, 10626, 10627, 10873, 10886, 
10888, 10889, 10890, 10891, 11166, 11904 

Game (see also Recreation) 

11424, 11439, 11450, 11452, 11455, 11459, 
11467, 11475, 11479, 12277 be 
Game (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 

Making, Learning/Probability) — 
Gastrointestinal Processes (SEE Digestive Sys- 
tem) 
neralization 
10305, 10310, 10446, 10447, 10748, 10996, 
11003, 11147, 11197, 11264, 11722, 11727, 
12061, 12069, 12085 

Generalization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 

eralization) 


Genetics 
10694, 10873, 10874, 10878, 10883, 10884, 
11638, 11907, 11912, 12005, 12034, 12044, 
12045, 12047, 12052 
netics-Animal 
S 10523, 10556, 10564, 10689, 10694, 10768, 
10769, 10816, 10833, 10834, 10875, 10876, 
10877, 10879, 10880, 10881, 10882, 10885, 
10924, 10948, 10992, 11080, 11101 
Genius (SEE Gifted) ha» 
iatrics (see also Gerontolo; 
Ger God, bites) 11704, 11765: 1 1782, 12090, 
12109, 12110, 12111, 12112 


Germany 
10047, 11186 Geriatric) 

Gerontol (see also Geriatrics) 
1112411130, 11135, 11339, 11340, 11341, 


11343, 11344, 11370, 11578 


Gestalt Psychology 
10079, 10167 
Gifted 
Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
10455, 10464, 10498, 10500, 10501, 10503, 
10505, 10607, 10693, 10697, 10698, 10701, 
10924, 11760 
Goal (SEE Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Government 
11755, 12224, 12280, 12334 
Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ment/Academic, Achievement/Academic- 
College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 
Grammar 
10221, 10231, 10369, 10392, 10421, 11136, 
11180, 11201, 11205, 11208, 11217, 11239, 
11519, 11523, 11528, 12020, 12239 
Gray (SEE Writing) 
Сеен В 
ene 11402, 11658, 11847, 11894, 12038, 
1210: 


Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Interpersonal Processes) 
11428, 11440, 11441, 11443, 11444, 11449, 
11451, 11459, 11468, 11477, 11482, 11486, 
11506, 11562, 11661, 11725, 11838, 11981, 
12046, 12205, 12207, 12212, 12245 
Discussion 


Group 
11425, 11471, 11480, 12322, 12324 
Group D; 
11423, 11432, 11434, 11440, 11441, 11446, 
11453, 11468, 11470, 11471, 11475, 11506, 
11652, 12240, 12333 
Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 
Group Structure (SEE. Group, Role) 
Group Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 
hes (see also Interpersonal Pro- 
cesses) 
11425, 11430, 11460, 11471, 11472, 12118, 
12307 


Guidance (SEE next headings, ae 
(SI ‘hil- 


Guidance/ Psychotherapy/C| 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 
Guidance/ 
12210, 12215 
juidance/V« 


‘ocational 
11643, 12210, 12325, 12343 
Guilt (SEE Emotion, Motivation) 
Guinea Pig (SEE Animals) 
Gustation (SEE Taste) 


Habit (SEE Learning, Extincti 
Ig, inction) 


10318, 10485, 10498, 10604, 10606, 1 

ts a DI i 
d , , 11154, 11 

117253, | 202, 11610, 


10682, MAUS 
Drugs, L; i id Di- 
ethylamide) MOST Aug 
Halo Effect (SEE Rati Scale) 
Hand (see also Body. Kotor Performance! 
ee 10181, 10239, 10290, 10489, 11177, 


Handedness (SEE Lateralit ) 

Handicap (SEE Childhood/Han icapped, 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
Hearing pua 

(see also Experience/Earl 
10913, 10915, 10917 У, 

Handwriting (SEE Writing) 

Headache (SEE Illness) 

Hearing (SEE Audition) 

3 Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 

Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Heart (see also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
Pressure, Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
Rate) 

10050 
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Heart Rate 
10456, 10467, 10551, 10567, 10571, 10573, 
10849, 10850, 10852, 10854, 10855, 10860, 
10886, 10887, 11162, 11872, 12024 

Heat (SEE Temperature) 

Height (SEE Physique) 

Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Pro- 


cesses 
Heredity (SEE Genetics) 
High School (SEE School, Student/High 
hool, Adolescence) 
Higher Education (SEE College) 
Hij 


10470, 10541, 10542, 10543, 10547, 10548, 
10551, 10557, 10564, 10572, 10575, 10576, 
10578, 10594, 10599, 10615, 10781 
History (see also Psychology/History of) 
10063, 11387 
Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
Homicite (SEE Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 


11702, 11803, 11884 
Honesty (SEE Deception) 
(see also Epinephrine) 
10464, 10469, 10482, 10498, 10500, 10508, 
10545, 10685, 10692, 10693, 10694, 10695, 
10696, 10697, 10698, 10699, 10700, 10701, 
10702, 10703, 10704, 10705, 10706, 10707, 
10708, 10709, 10710, 10725, 10733, 10767, 
10779, 10788, 10797, 10838, 10938, 11760, 
11886, 12002, 12005 
al & tion (see also Clinic, 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 
de 11795, 11796, 11797, 11802, 11840, 


Hostility (see also ode 

10255, 10256, 11403, 11447, 11489, 11564, 

11683, 11894 

Hue (SEE Color) 

Human Engineering (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 

Humor (see also Literature, Language, Emo- 
tion) 

11422, 11866 


Hi (SEE Food rivation, Motivati 
Hed (SEE о реро vation, Motivation) 
Hypnosis 


10713, 11752 


(SEE Hypnosis, h - 
Pieve » lypnosis, Psychothera- 
Hypothalam 


us 
10464, 10482, 10510, 10521, 10544, 10545, 
10546, 10552, 10560, 10566, 10570, 10581, 
[а А Peete 10592, 10594, 10615, 
, , 10767, , y 
10835; 10900 167, 10791, 10812, 
pm Amet Med also Mental Dis- 
" rosis, Рус} 
11510, 11812, 11897 je) 


Id (SEE h i 
i УЙ Ы ioanalytic Theory) 


10185, 10276, 10413, 10432, 10436, 10439, 


10440, 10443, 10444, 10445, 11545, 12241 


11300, 11356, 11368, 11554, 11636, 11647, 
11856, 12084, 12223, 12355 й 


(5: le 
©) (SEE Pregnancy, Moth: 


Шпеѕѕ (see also Disease) 
10240, 11645, 11646, 11778, 11806, 11950, 


007 1055, e. 10189 10162, 10163, 
p , › 10168, 10169, 10243, 
10878, 12223 08 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 
10634, 10934, 11284 


10251, 10306, 10351, 10369, 10372, 10410, 
10415, 10426, 10479, 10626, 11214, 11262, 


viii 


11286, 11424, 11521, 11708, 11742, 11810, 
11812 
Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 


ing) 

Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 

terpersonal Processes, Model) 

10250, 10340, 10423, 11104, 11170, 11180, 

11184, 11208, 11219, 11233, 11281, 11300, 

11311, 11315, 11483, 11688, 12059, 12061, 

12085, 12247 
Impression Formation (SEE Social Perception) 
Imprinting (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Expe- 

rience/Early) 

Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 

inforcement) 

10319, 10344, 11279, 11860, 12255 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

Incidental Learning (SEE Learning) 

Income (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 

Independency (SEE Dependency) 

India 
11369, 11370, 11394, 11396, 12101 

Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) 

Individual Differences 
10210, 10300, 10437, 11279, 11347, 11395, 
11463, 11543, 11577, 11713, 12046, 12240, 
12299 : 

Industrial Psychology (sec also Business, Per- 

sonnel/Industrial) 

12332, 12359 Я 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 

10854, 11133, 11138, 11139, 11140, 11141, 

11142, 11143, 11144, 11145, 11146, 11147, 

11148, 11149, 11150, 11151, 11152, 11153, 

11154, 11155, 11156, 11157, 11158, 11159, 

11160, 11161, 11162, 11163, 11164, 11165, 

11202, 11224, 11239, 11326, 11328, 11832, 

11987, 12007, 12052 
Influence (SEE Interpersonal Influence, Per- 

suasion, Social Influence) — 

Information (see also un RE Infor- 

mation Theory, Language 

10064, 10071. 10088, 10102, 10131, 10142, 

10145, 10146, 10165, 10177, 10185, 10192, 

10201, 10215, 10223, 10256, 10265, 10267, 

10278, 10298, 10300, 10360, 10361, 10365, 

10377, 10413, 10415, 10439, 10445, 10495, 

11227, 11266, 11273, 11416, 11433, 11435, 

11452, 11457, 11458, 11492, 11497, 11500, 

11501, 11503, 11525, 11819, 11938, 12010, 

12066, 12071 7 Я 
Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com: 

puter) jon) 

Information Theory (see e. Information) 

Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

Inhibition Ay also Extinction, Interference) 
10310, 10331, 10379, 10394, ^ 10655, 
10487, 10563, 10579, 10590, 10632, 10841, 
10722, 10736, 10747, 10784, ШУЛ " 
10919, 10932, 11242, 11254, 1145: Hach 

Inkblot (SEE Projective Technique, Rorscl 

Test) 

3 10499, 10625, 10833, 10885, 11031, 11101, 
11115 г 

Insecurity (SEE Dependency, Neurosis) y, 

Insight (ЕБ Problem Solving, Thinking, “fh 

Perception, Social Perception, Therape! 
s) ^ 

Instinctive Behavior (see also Sexual Behav. 

ААТ 
ХЕЛ 10921, 10922, 10924, 10926, 10931, 
10963, 11082, 11110, 11907 
SEE Organizations, 
[mA Institutionalization (see also Hov 
pital & Hospitalization, Меп 

Hospitalization) 

11281, 1641. 11867, 12018, 
nd also Teaching) 2. 

n (see also 

ео, 11206, 11453, 11640, 11723, 1206 
12088, 12299 

/] 39, 
1 


Experimental 5 
10263, 10283, 10284, Dus ey 19 0, 
10347, 10373, 10382, 103 7 10401, 10717. 


10415, 10422, 10441, 10456, 


12039, 12046, 


10886, 10887, 11184, 11193, 11286, 11426, 
11455, 11500, 11600, 11726, 11866, 11921 
Insulin (SEE Hormone) 
Insulin Shock Therapy (SEE Therapy) 


In 
ЕТ 12243 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 
in, 
Intelligence (see also next headings) 
10437, 10889, 11179, 11242, 11334, 11407, 
11446, 11523, 11539, 11549, 11577, 11579, 
11584, 11605, 11969, 12003, 12031, 12034, 
12041, 12042, 12044, 12045, 12047, 12093, 
12120, 12170, 12177, 12234, 12293 
Intelligence Quotient 
10883, 11137, 11203, 11268, 11269, 11327, 
11633, 12023, 12039, 12058, 12073, 12154, 
12172, 12193, 12238, 12239, 12292 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (SEE Test/Intel- 
ligence) 
Intensity (SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 
Interest (see also Motivation) 
12120, 12208 
Interest/Vocational (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est) 
1 


ference 
10153, 10176, 10255, 10257, 10263, 10269, 
10273, 10303, 10311, 10321, 10332, 10370, 
10378, 10379, 10383, 10390, 10391, 10397, 
10407, 10728, 11282, 11520, 11753, 11864, 
11915, 11918, 12026, 12134 
Internal-External Control (SEE Control/Inter- 
nal-External) 
International Relations 
Interpersonal Attraction 
11376, 11415, 11429, 11437, 11441, 11456, 
11457, 11466, 11476, 11489, 11490, 11491, 
11493, 11495, 11496, 11498, 11499, 11503, 
11511, 11514, 12356 
топа! Influence 
11413, 11476, 11500 
oe, Perception (SEE Social Percep- 
ion 


Interpersonal Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 
Social Processes, Family Relations) 

10886, 11302, 11311, 11335, 11365, 11375, 
1376, 11424, 11425, 11426, 11427, 11429, 
11430, 11432, 11434, 11435, 11436, 11437, 
11438, 11440, 11443, 11445, 11448, 11450, 
11451, 11453, 11454, 11455, 11458, 11459, 

460, 11461, 11462, 11464, 11465, 11466, 
11468, 11469, 11470, 11471, 11472, 11473, 
11475, 11477, 11479, 11481, 11482, 11485, 
11487, 11506, 11507, 11517, 11542, 11555, 
11571, 11663, 11671, 11682, 11688, 11695, 
1699, 11753, 11819, 11865, 11960, 11962, 
11976, 11982, 11984, 12083, 12109, 12114, 
12116, 12141, 12222, 12358 

Interval (SEE Interval/Time) 


Processes 
10139, 10144, 10148, 10409, 11276, 12200 
al/Interstimulus 
10170, 10183, 10226, 10274, 10276, 10324, 
10357, 10527, 10593, 10598, 10606, 10628, 
10650, 10823, 10882, 10957, 10972, 10977, 
IA 10979, 11037, 11084 


/Time 
10117, 10147, 10170, 10176, 10192, 10227, 
10232, 10254, 10273, 10295, 10313, 10315, 
10324, 10334, 10335, 10342, 10347, 10349, 
10360, 10368, 10383, 10423, 10432, 10439, 
10464, 10538, 10547, 10561, 10943, 10986, 
11013, 11030, 11041, 11054, 11072, 11075, 
11081, 11131, 11240, 12058, 12205, 12252 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Bion rducational, Guidance/Voca- 
tional, Psychotherapy) 
10137, 11427, 11485, 11685, 11686, 11687, 
11692, 11819, 11935, 11938, 11982, 12111, 
12201, 12209, 12214, eer ) 
SEE Extroversion-Introversion) 
Intuition (SEE Thinking. Cognition 
(see also Questionnaire, 
11595, 12325 
=; (see also Alienation) 


urvey) 
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10501, 10640, 10693, 10772, 10864, 10871, 
10915, 10917, 10919, 10937, 10940, 10941, 
10953, 11176, 11348, 11702, 12072, 12094, 
12109, 12245 


Israel 

Item ges also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 
10110, 10113, 11178, 11411, 11597, 11600, 
11602 


Japan 
10623, 11370 
Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnology) 
Job (SEE next headings, Occupation, Person- 
nel/Industrial, Work & Work eg 
Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Work & 
Work Analysis) 


lob Performance 
11889, 12331, 12332, 12333, 12334, 12335, 
12336, 12338, 12339, 12340, 12345, 12371, 
12373 


Satisfaction 
12106, 12318, 12333, 12336, 12340, 12341, 
12342, 12343, 12344, 12345, 12346 


10068, 10119, 10142, 10152, 10299, 10381, 
10411, 10414, 10848, 11296, 11349, 11457, 


12244 
Judgment/Perceptual (see also Perception, the 
ious senses 


various ) 
10144, 10147, 10148, 10156, 10171, 10172, 
10198, 10199, 10202, 10224, 10227, 10235, 
10239, 10242, ri 
Junior College (SEE ) 
Junior School GEE School, Student/ 


Tor Bi School 
Juvenile Dees (БЕРЕ Delinquency/Ju- 


venile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (SEE Israel) 
Haec де етке Ар ћоо!) 
lovemen! 
10239, (И, 10954, 11032, 11810, 11915, 
11929, 12285 


Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 
of Results SEE Feedback, Rein- 


„ Informai 
ан (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 


Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 


Tii, 11151, 11186, 11226, 11230, 11239, 
11248, 11249, 11250, 11251, 11255, 11256, 
11260, 11263, 11295, 11326, 12003, 12064, 
12198 


pow HTT 

11217, 11233, 11256, 11520, 11523, 

11325, 11528, 11598, 12281, 12290, 12304 
Learning (SEE Learning) 


0132, 10155, 10179, 10188, 10195, 10197, 
10208, 10214, 10216, 10221, 10225, 10231, 
10290, 10294, 10297, 10488, 10489, 10495, 
10660, 10950, 11177, 11179, 11754, 11926, 
12010, 12020 


11248, 11256, 11334, 11352, 11370, 11377, 
11689, 11793, 12112, 12271 


їх 


Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
de 11574, 11755, 11857, 11858, 11867, 


Leadership (see also Management) 
11434, 11451, 11468, 11502, 11654, 12216, 
12322, 12333, 12349, 12357, 12360 
rend (see also next headings, Association, 
Con pA School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Monkey/Learning in, a Learning 
in, esa in) 
10135, 10287, 10299, 10300, 10302, 10303, 
10304, 10307, 10308, 10309, 10310, 10311, 
10313, 10349, 10350, 10387, 10434, 10435, 
10446, 10447, 10495, 10513, 10724, 10940, 
10949, 10955, 11097, 11412, 11474, 11842, 
12062, 12327 


Lon Disorders 
10638, 11611, 11620, 12188, 12189, 12192, 
Learning Model (SEE Mode) 

Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 


T0360, 10, 11345, 11736, 11850 
‘Transfer 


1, 10322, 10327, 10393, 10530, 10691, 
10956, 11010, 11014, 11082, 11198, 11218, 
11220, 11229, 12065, 44 jah 
Learning/ Avoidance (sce al at/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
10315, 10478, 10515, 10555, 10680, 10771, 
10882, 10997, 11020, 11021, 11025, 11031, 


11036, 11066, 11859 
Discrimination also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/’ imination in) 
10301, 10312, 10321, 10323, 10326, 10328, 
10355, 10537, 10590, 10644, 10826, 10989, 
10992, 10996, 10997, 10998, 10999, 11001, 
11006, 11007, 11008, 11009, 11010, 11025, 
11143, 11175, 11194, 11211, 11213, 11216, 
11218, 11220, 11221, 11257, 11860, 12074, 
12187, КО SEE Escape) 
Learning/! ре 
ге er ААГ (SEE Learning) 
Learning/Instrumental (SEE Conditioning/ 
Operant, Rat/Conditioning in) 
Learning/Maze (see also Rat/Maze Learning 


in] 
( 10953, 10961 
Motor 


10285, 11181 

Learning/Over (SEE Learning) 

Le йт. Associate 
10267, 10303, 10322, 10330, 10331, 10332, 
10333, 10334, 10335, 10336, 10337, 10338, 
10339, 10379, 10380, 10389, 10393, 11209, 
11214, 11215, 11222, 12059, 12060, 12075, 


12077 
10981, 10961, 10990, 10999, 11079, 11203, 
11923 


Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 
11229, 11630 
10314, 10329, 10351, 10362, 10366, 10371, 
20, 'erbal (see also Learning/Paired 
10106. T0134, 10138, 10316, 10322, 10323, 
Ц 


Ц 10325, 10326, 10328, 10329, 10400, 
11212 e 11860, 12000, 12060, 12077 


0665, 
10809, 10866, 10872, 


10690, 10706, 

[Xf pois 
1 

10988, 11006, | ) 


Light Adaptation (SEE Adaptation 


Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Liking (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Linguistics (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 

Perception) 

erature 

11531, 11559, 11934, 12251 
EE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal) 


10618, 10668, 12020 
(see also Thinking) 
10424, 10431, 11230, 11567, 11629 
Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
Longitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 


81 

Telos (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 
Love (SEE Emotion) 
Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Lying (SEE Deception) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 

10479, 10734, 10742, 10748, 10758, 10793, 

10833, 10834, 11532 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 
Machine (SEE Apparatus) 
Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 
agement (see also Business, Leadership) 
12329, 12332, 12334, 12339, 12346, 12347, 
12348, 12349, 12350, 12351, 12352, 12356, 
12358, 12360, 12361, 12372 
Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional Dis- 
turbance) 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 
Psychosis) 
Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 
Marihuana 


10687, 10711, 10712, 10719, 10728, 10749, 
CHAR: GT d MESES 
ms (see also Family Therap: 
11975, 11976, 11977 И 2) 
Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 
sumer Behavior) 
Marriage (see also Family, Sexual Behavior) 
11371, 11375, 11376, 11389, 11390, 11393, 
11397, 11398, 11588, 11627, 11642, 11667, 
11768, E 11973, 11975, 11976 
Masculinity (: Sex Role) 
Pm (see also гена) 
10175, 10190, 10211, 10212, 10213, 10617, 
10632, 10667, 11266, 11273, 12040 
Masochism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Social Behavior- 
Mas "Mella (SEE Co 
;E Communication/Mass) 
Maternal Behavior (see also Mother, oM 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 
10502, 10685, 11987 
ithematics (see also Number) 
10074, 10080, 10083, 10084, 10085, 10208, 
10288, 10451, 11237, 11347, 11822, 12118, 
12303, 12304 
cert Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-Ani- 
mi 


(see also Development 
10659, pua, 11129, 11342, 11038, 11885 
'ersonality Im SEE 
pem lity Inventory (: Test/ 


Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
Meaning (see also Semantics) 
10077, 10111, 10113, 10284, 10356, 10359, 
10372, 10394, 10424, 11169, 11223, 11294, 
i 11525, 11530, 11597, 11713, 11812, 


Meere 
10301, 10327, 10332, 10335, 10337, 10384, 
11184, 11529, 11540, 12000 
it (see also Educational Measure- 
ment, Scaling, Statistics) 
10083, 10126, 10291, 10329, 10939, 11360, 
11463, 11553, 11957, 12088, 12365 
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Mediating Response (SEE Mediation) 
Mediation 
10167, 11131, 11189, 11215, 11245, 11474, 


11578, 12075, 12079 
Medicine (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


gery) 
11352, 11358, 11604, 11619, 11637, 11649, 
11659, 11784 
Memory (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 
tion 
10135, 10136, 10178, 10217, 10227, 10267, 
10327, 10346, 10347, 10348, 10350, 10351, 
10353, 10354, 10356, 10360, 10361, 10363, 
10364, 10365, 10367, 10371, 10372, 10373, 
10375, 10377, 10378, 10387, 10390, 10395, 
10399, 10402, 10408, 10411, 10417, 10420, 
10464, 10471, 10495, 10513, 10540, 10578, 
10582, 10706, 10711, 10854, 10861, 10959, 
10968, 10992, 11199, 11201, 11207, 11210, 
11224, 11261, 11519, 11580, 11622, 11629, 
11813, 11842, 11929, 12017, 12023, 12068, 
12200 


/Short Term 
10134, 10346, 10350, 10357, 10382, 10383, 
10384, 10385, 10386, 10390, 10391, 10392, 
10394, 10396, 10397, 10398, 10401, 10402, 
10403, 10405, 10407, 10495, 10578, 10716, 
5s 10968, а 1918, ШОШ; es 
leningitis (: lervous System/Disorder of) 
Menstruation (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development E Development) 
Mental Disorder (see Neurosis, Psychosis, 
specific disorders) 
11607, 11616, 11637, 11769, 11773, 11775, 
11793, 11859, 11860, 11863, 11864, 11871, 
11881, 11921, 11955, 11963, 12111 
(see also Adjustment/Personal 
& Social, Community Services) 
11364, 11367, 11397, 11607, 11663, 11927, 
11954, 11956, 11957, 11959, 11960, 11961; 
11962, 11963, 11964, 11965, 11966, 12102, 
ave! 12108, 12110, 12141, 12151, 12276, 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
Institutionalization) 
11652, 11741, 11793, 11798, 11800, 11801, 
мен 11876, 11939 
lospital/] in 
11707, 11794, 11799, 12283 


Mental H; (SEE Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (SEE. Psychiatric Patient) 
Mental 


10097, 10137, 10493, 10687, 11129, 11510, 

ШР, 12165 

Retardation (see also next headings, 

Learning, Learnin; Disorders) E 
11629, 11633, 11634, 11641, 11643, 11816, 
11955, 12005, 12031, 12032, 12033, 12034, 
12035, 12036, 12037, 12038, 12039, 12040, 
12041, 12042, 12043, 12044, 12045, 12046, 
12047, 12049, 12050, 12051, 12052, 12053, 


12194, 12195, 12197, 12200 
Mental Retardation/Diagnosis of 
12031, 12038, 12052, 12053, 12054 
Mental Retardation/Education in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Retardation) 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
12051, 12058, 12059, 12060, 12061, 12062, 
12063, 12064, 12065, 12066, 12067, 12068, 
12069, 12070, 12072, 12074, 12075, 12076, 
12077, 12078, 12079, 12080, 12199 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of 


12050, 12082, 12083, 12085 


(SEE Tranquilizer) 


10522, 10684, 10689, 10690, 10698, 10718, 
10725, 10727, 10751, 10754, 10758, 10784, 
10785, 10787, 10788, 10792, 10796, 10797, 
10829, 10830, 10832, 10835, 10839, 10871, 
10873, 10896, 11817, 12041, 12086 
Method & Methodology (see also Research 


X 


Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 
tation, Measurement, Survey, Experimental 
Design) 
10064, 10068, 10070, 10073, 10087, 10091, 
10170, 10238, 10329, 10433, 10973, 11619, 
12288, 12320 
Metropolitan Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 
Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Migration (SEE Social Processes) 
Milieu Therapy (SEE Mental Hospital/Pro- 
grams in, Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
Military (see also Personnel/Military) 
11348, 11478 
Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinking) 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) 
11334, 11533, 11586, 11597, 11600, 11821, 
11826, 11893, 12092 
Minority Group (SEE Ethnology) 

MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory) be 
Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 

Socioeconomic Status) 
Model (see also Imitation) 
10072, 10114, 10115, 10142, 10219, 10228, 
10287, 10288, 10302, 10447, 10453, 10848, 
11200, 11309, 11311, 11318, 11320, 11372, 
11416, 11476, 11486, 11514, 11543, 11672, 
11857, 11865, 11881, 11906, 11963, 11977, 
12112, 12133, 12156, 12160, 12259, 12336, 
12357, 12365 


Mone: 

10319, 11442, 11455, 12103, 12108, 12110, 
12332, 12370 ; 

Mongolism (SEE Mental Retardation) 

Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 

lonk: 

Ге 10490, 10500, 10504, 10507, 10536, 10537, 
10540, 10559, 10620, 10640, 10660, 10663, 
10671, 10701, 10754, 10811, 10829, 10866, 
10902, 10907, 10908, 10916, 10935, 10941, 
10969, 11000, 11037, 11069, 11094, 11109, 
ШП 

Monkey/Learning in 
10330, 10741" 10989, 10994, 10995, 10997, 
10998, 11010, i 

Mood (SEE Emotion) * 

Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 


t Т 
моу (SEE Value & Values, Religion, Eth- 
ics) ы т 
Iso Maternal Behavior, Paren 
Mend Relations, Parent-Child Rae 
11133, 11139, 11141, 11142, 11149, 1125 
11163, 11165, 11255, 11322, 11324, 1349! 
11326, 11328, 11331, 11371, 11389, 178, 
11556, 11751, 11807, 11829, E 12048, 
11885, 11893, Па 11914, 11987, » 
2, 1231 К 
мойег-Сы Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Коша 
Motion (SEE Movement 
Motion Pictures (SEE Film) 
Motivation (see also next headi 
ment Motivation, Incentive, 
t " 
"ооё, 10257, 10262, 10286, 10344, eat 
11121, 11134, 11168, 11173, dri 11448, 
11335, 11371, 11413, 11426, 11 ОЕ" 11508, 
11455, 11468, 11474, 11494, Dem 11805, 
11571, 11589, 11626, 11667, 1 BS 12336, 
11881, 12078, 12248, 12302, 12333, 
Motl atkot Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 
- 0912, 
0 


"оз, 10568, 10822, 10868, 1007, | a 
10929, 10934, 10940, 10943, 1006 11545 
10947, 10992, 11043, 11060, 106N "iU 

Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, 
tion) 
Motivation Theory 
Motor Disorder 
004 
m WEST QE jng/Motor) 


Performance 1 
М 10135, 10138, 10182, 10258, 


ings, Achieve- 
Reinforce: 


0285, 


10286, 10287, 10288, 10289, 10290, 10300, 
10462, 10489, 10490, 10713, 10735, 10802, 
11000, 11121, 11167, 11190, 11242, 11262, 
11265, 11270, 11277, 11301, 11318, 11517, 
11775, 11945, 12157, 12193, 12291, 12293 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 
Muscle) 
10136, 10477, 10492, 10504, 10642, 10799, 
10827, 10842, 10914, 11245, 11341, 11641, 
11727, 11764, 11916, 12012, 12085 

Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 

Mouse 
10461, 10470, 10471, 10478, 10501, 10515, 
10524, 10564, 10565, 10601, 10690, 10693, 
10699, 10700, 10745, 10771, 10773, 10792, 
10793, 10794, 10799, 10800, 10822, 10832, 
10834, 10842, 10843, 10868, 10871, 10875, 
10877, 10881, 10882, 10906, 10911, 10918, 
10924, 10931, 10939, 10953, 10992, 11050, 
11080, 11099, 11100, 11103, 11112, 11118 

Mouth (SEE Body) 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
10201, 10240, 10273, 10290, 10499, 10654, 
10862, 11161, 11163, 11167, 11640, 11782 

Movement/Apparent (SEE Gestalt Psycholo- 

gy, Visual Perception) 

Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 

Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous Sys- 

tem/Disorder of) 

Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
10239, 10258, 10266, 10462, 10469, 10477, 
10605, 10614, 11723, 11735, 11737, 12005, 
12006, 12012, 12088 

Me Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 

usie 

10222, 11170, 11568, 12165, 12175, 12271; 
12279, 12296 

Mutism (SEE Speech/Defective) 

Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
rosis, Personality Trait) 
Narcosis (SEE Sleep, Drug Therapy) 
Narcotics (SEE Drugs, Drug Addiction) 
Natural Observation (SEE Observation) 
Navy (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Need (see also Motivation) 
10281, 11434, 11486, 11549, 11583, 12236, 
12346, 12352, 12368 
Need Achievement (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 
Negro 
10437, 10883, 11171, 11172, 11188, 11234, 
11242, 11283, 11321, 11322, 11324, 11355, 
11356, 11357, 11385, 11390, 11406, 11410, 
11421, 11486, 11492, 11691, 11709, 12105, 
12114, 12123, 12169, 12234, 12243, 12250, 
12262, 12292, 12312, 12322, 12324 
Neonate (see also Infancy) 
11010, 11133, 11159, 11202, 11832 
Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
lervous System (see also next headings) 
10499, 10723, 10736, 10757, 12024 
Nervous System/Autonomic 
10253, 10272, 10581, 10872, 10888, 11158, 
11723, 11904, 12024 
Nervous System/Central 
10095, 10165, 10207, 10475, 10476, 10478, 
10486, 10492, 10504, 10556, 10565, 10580, 
10607, 10707, 10714, 10738, 10759, 10766, 
10790, 10805, 10829, 10831, 10870, 11158, 
11817, 11830, 12093 
Nervous System/Disorder of 
10468, 10492, 10638, 10690, 10754, 10805, 
11625, 11734, 11820, 12002, 12003, 12004, 
12005, 12006, 12008, 12010, 12011, 12012, 
1200, 12017, 12018, 12019, 12036, 12052, 


Neuroanatomy 
10492 


Neuroanatomy-Animal 
06 10497, 10507, 10536, 10556, 10615, 


Neurology 
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10231, 10297, 10488, 10489, 10491, 10492, 
10493, 10495, 10637, 10727, 11177, 12028 
Animal 


10480, 10481, 10482, 10484, 10485, 10487, 
10490, 10494, 10495, 10507, 10537, 10556, 
10591, 10597, 10606, 10608, 10610, 10612, 
10624, 10643, 10652, 10662, 10671, 10675, 
10688, 10692, 10698, 10708, 10739, 10744, 
10758, 10767, 10787, 10788, 10813, 10815, 
10825, 10875, 11114 
Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 
ges & Neuroticism (see also specific neu- 
roses 
10736, 10889, 11420, 11544, 11546, 11566, 
11596, 11599, 11609, 11625, 11677, 11693, 
11718, 11745, 11747, 11777, 11882, 11885, 
11886, 11887, 11888, 11894, 11895, 11903, 
11911, 11951, 12019, 12092, 12197 
News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 


Mass) 
Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 
Nictitating Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 
Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
10078, 10170, 10223, 10226, 10232, 10437, 
10609, 10617, 11033, 11039, 11111, 11641, 
11747, 12043 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communica- 
tion/Nonverbal) 
Noradrenalin (SEE Hormone) 
Ne (SEE Hormone) 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 


ence) 
11304, 11338, 11460, 11472, 11521, 12091, 
12230, 12354 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) _ 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
10082, 10152, 10156, 10276, 10627, 11237, 
11243, 11252 
Nursery School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Narsing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/Psychological) 
10111, 11650 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
Obituaries 
10046, 10049 
Observation 
10967, 11165, 11264, 11350, 11474, 11651, 


11662 
-Compulsion (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 


Trait) 
КОЯ 11718, 11752, 11875, 11888 — 
Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work Analysis) 
11322, 11360, 11401, 11547, 11549, 11889, 
11955, 12089, 12123, 12315, 12316, 12321, 
12325, 12331, 12342, 12343, 12351, 12371, 
12374 
Occupational Choice (see also Guidance/Vo- 
cational) 
12135, 12208, 12317, 12342 
Interest 


12268, 12318, 12319, 12320 
& Physical Therapy 
11626, 11696 


(SEE Ea 
Oedipus (SEE Psycho: lytic Theory) 
Old ЕЕ Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (SEE Smell) nu 
Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/Ac- 
ety i 
Operant je (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 
(see also Attitude) 
10450, 11585, 12237 


xi 


Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Organ Implantation & Transplantation (SEE 
Surgery) 
Organizational Structure 
10066, 11346, 11965, 12089, 12282, 12324, 
12333, 12339, 12346, 12347, 12348, 12349, 
12351, 12352, 12353, 12354, 12356, 12358, 
12359, 12360 
Organizations 
10065, 10066, 11346, 11399, 12132, 12144, 
12147, 12355 
Orientation 
10157, 10159, 10168, 10169, 10181, 10209, 
10598, 10619, 10626, 10627, 10655, 11003, 
11284, 11288, 11468, 11581, 11584, 11610, 
12025, 12051, 12171 
Orienting nse (SEE Orientation) 
Outpatient (SÉE Treatment/Outpatient) 
Overlearning (SEE Learning) 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 
10236, 10242, 10472, 10580, 10928, 11021, 
11461 
Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 
Palsy (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
Paralysis (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 
Paranoia (see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Personality Trait) 
11403, 11533, 11634, 11775, 11879, 11884, 
11911, 11917, 11918 


Parapsychology 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) 

Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela- 

tions) 

1109, 11165, 11188, 11246, 11255, 11316, 
11321, 11322, 11323, 11324, 11325, 11326, 
11327, 11328, 11331, 11373, 11379, 11616, 
11807, 11829, 11878, 11888, 11893, 11898, 
11951, 11984, 11987, 12237, 12270 

Parkinson's Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 

Disorder of) 
Pastoral Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paterna! Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Relations) 

Pathogenesis GEE Etiology) 

Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 

11420, 11609, 11625, 11704, 11802, 11815, 
11956, 11958, 12023, 12092, 12094, 12096 


'attern 
10163, 10190, 10201, 10218, 10241, 10269, 
10312, 10420, 10437, 10639, 10647, 10989, 
10994, 10995, 11140, 11146, 11276, 11543, 
11815, 12040 Р 

Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 

Peace Gos (SEE Government, International 


Relations) 


D 


Peak (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 
Peer 


TS 
10066, 10265, 11320, 11331, 11476, 11654, 
11844, 11868, 12230, 12233 

Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 

Perception (see also next headings, Intersen- 

sory Processes, Childhood/Perception in) 
10090, 10140, 10145, 10146, 10149, 10150, 
10151, 10152, 10154, 10237, 10297, 10300, 
10486, 10493, 11134, 11491, 11550, 11557, 
11561, 11592, 11842, 11930, 12002, 12021, 
12026, 12079, 12115, 12171 

Perception/Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep- 

tion) 


оп /! 
10160, 10199, 10200, 10201, 10711, 10910, 
11115, 11138, 11162, 12056, 12249 
Perception/Form & SI 

"10139, 10141, T0138 10164, 10174, 10186, 
10190, 10194, 10196, 10198, 10202, 10304, 
10384, 10419, 11193, 11196, 11271, 11282, 
11289, 11290, 11349, 12056, 12249 


ШОТУП 
10144, 10147, 10158, 10160, 10161, 10171, 
10198, 10202, 11289 


Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
/ 


10153, 10155, 10174, 10180, 10182, 10376, 
11144, 11349, 11550, 12034, 12044, 12047 


RETE 
10170, 10171, 10172, 10174, 10376, 11872 
Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 


Perception/Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Perceptual Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depriva- 
tion/Sensory) 
Performance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
12235, 12248 
Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 


ing) 

Personality (see also next headings, Child- 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
Personality, the various personality traits) 

11368, 11437, 11469, 11500, 11551, 11555, 
11560, 11585, 11586, 11761, 11856, 11873, 
11897, 11953, 12261, 12315, 12332, 12346, 
12367 


ality Change 
11562, 11688 
Personali 


ity Correlates 
10132, 10889, 10893, 11557, 11570 
Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Distur- 
bance, Neurosis) 
Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 
Personality Measurement 
11548, 11551, 11559, 11561, 11584, 11587, 
11589, 11590, 11591, 11594, 11595, 11596, 
ИЗ 11818, 12100, 12166, 12227, 12257, 


Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 

Personality 
11122, 11584, 11652 

Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
10152, 10437, 10438, 11130, 11389, 11400, 
11402, 11447, 11493, 11496, 11500, 11502, 
11504, 11510, 11513, 11529, 11533, 11543, 
11547, 11548, 11549, 11554, 11556, 11559, 
11563, 11569, 11584, 11597, 11613, 11642, 
Mos 11861, 12089, 12100, 12242, 12320, 


Personality/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 
Personality/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) 
rsonnel (see also next headings) 
12334, 12341, 12345, 12360 
5 11559, 1 
, 11541, 11547, 12315, 12323, 12335, 
12337, 12339, 12340, 12347, 12354, 2 
10735, ite ees, 
, 11536, 11852, 12318, 12324, 12330 
/Psych К (see also Counselor, 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Therapist) 
11617, 11637, 11649, 11650, 11652, 11656, 
А tas 11961, 12283 
à see also Interpersonal Тайи 
Social Influence) "ps 
pun 11404, 11413, 11414 


11679 
Phenylketonuria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis 
order, Mental Retardation) ded 
шуо КО раш) 
b. „ 10057, 10058, 1 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) о 10063 
11717, 11726, 11729, 11735, 11737, 11742, 
Poan tone у > 11904 
те ‘ord, Language) F: 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, Lan- 


Physical Education (SEE Education/Physical 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Chia 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


hood/Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) 

11411, 11415, 11613, 11955, 11958, 11982, 
sical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Ph 
РЬ; Therapy ( ‘upational ys- 

va Therapy 


11358, 11609, 11651, 11657, 11662, 11784, 
11791, 12032, 12096, 12261 
Physiological (see also Stress/Phys- 
iological) 


10581, 10689, 10888, 10891, 11166, 11249 
Phy 


Psy 
10238, pea 10684, Б 
Physiology, (see Electrophysiology) 
116; 
/Sensory (see also Vision/Physiol- 
ogy ol 
10624, 10632, 10646, 10662, 10664, 10666, 
10668 


Physique (see also Body) 
10266, 11342, 11491, 11542, 11560, 12095, 
12099, 12177 
Piaget/J. (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
lem Solving in, Childhood/Development in) 


11010, 11168, 11199, 11209, 11502, 11818, 
12066, 12080 


Picture-Frustration (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 


10401, 10525, 10677, 10836, 10837, 10956, 
10962, 10966, 10978, 10982, 


Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 
ra ee Audition) 
ind, Hoi 
PK (SEE p MN 
Placebo (SEE Drug Effects) 
os (SEE Childhood/Social Behavior in, 
P ame, oy GEE Day icis cá 
y chotherapy/Childre: 

Pleasure (SEE Emotion) ee) 
Police ‘ste Cri S8 nina Р?) 

rime iminals, La 
Political Behavior e m 


11119, 11351, 11381, 11390, 11399, 11402, 
11407, 11438, 11442, 11509, 11965, 12144, 
12270, 12286 
Politics (SEE Political Behavior, Government) 
(SEE Environment) 
Popularity (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, So- 
cial pos) 


10884, 11380, 11395, 11534, 11713, 11824, 
2322, 12346 


1 

Population Control (SEE Birth Control) 

Porteus Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 

ratus) 

Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
10454, 10459, 10527, 10594, 10595, 10596, 
10599, 10624, 10628, 10630, 10632, 10633, 
10635, 10639, 10641, 10643, 10644, 10646, 
10647, 10648, 10650, 10652, 10653, 10654, 
10652, 10656, 10713, 10841, 11623, 11645, 


Poverty (SEE Socioeconomic Stat Child- 
WOW C US 
Power minance, Social Influence) 
Practice iced 


10153, 10184, 10224, 10289, 10314, 10338, 
10368, 10376, 10380, 10382, 10402, 11184 
(SEE Parapsychology) 

(see also Achievement/Prediction 

of Academic) 
10111, 10282, 10467, 10883, 11133, 11308, 
11534, 11581, 11588, 11631, 12083, 12232, 
12257, 12321, 12361 
Preference 

10223, 10229, 10453, 10546, 10559, 10905, 
10912, 10929, 10935, 10943, 11043, 11047, 


хп 


11059, 11060, 11068, 11077, 11086, 11135, 
11288, 11289, 11290, 11297, 11335, 11401, 
11545, 11566, 12080, 12195 


асу 
10463, 10480, 10544, 10697, 10785, 10909, 
11133, 11371, 11389, 11395, 11398, 11627, 
11642, 12052, 12217 


11119, 11356, 11410, 11494, 11574, 11613, 
11709, 12323, 12324 
Prenatal Environment (SEE Pregnancy) 
Preschool Children (SEE Childhood/Pre- 
school) 
Presentation Rate (SEE Interval/Interstimu- 
lus) 
Prestige (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 
11856, 11858, 11860, 11861, 12345 
Prison Inmate (SEE Prison) 
Probability (see also Learning/Probability, 
Statistics) 
10080, 10395, 10430, 10450, 10452, 10453, 


11111, 11131, 11184, 11514, 11675, 11807, 
11923, 12366 ; А 
Probability Learning (SEE Learning/Probabil- 
ity) 


Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

10101, 10301, 10306, 10307, 10410, 10416, 
10427, 10428, 10429, 10430, 10431, 10432, 
10444, 10902, 11128, 11446, 11572, 12229, 
12242, 12321, 12374 

Profile (SEE Score & Scoring) » 

Programed Instruction (see also Teaching 
Aids) 

12300, 12306, 55 5 

Programing (SEE Computer) я 

Projection (SEE Defense Mechanism, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Visual Satay ME 

Projective Technique (see also Rorschac! 
jo 11297, 11336, 11402, 11545, 11585, 

11587, 11588, 11589, 11590, 11591, 11601, 
11602, 11836, 11853, 11887, 11911, 11951, 
12018, 12021, 12163, 12164, 12189 
(SEE Communication, Commu- 
ication/ , Persuasion) y 
ets SEE Kineton, Somesthesia) 

Prostitution (SEE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 

ior) 
tantism (SEE Religion) 

роз lic урынб (SEE Drug Effects- 
Human) . is) 

iagnosis (SEE Psychodiagnosis) 

Pediatric Ріо (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) T 

Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 11666 

11612, 11626, 11632, 11651, 11656, НЕЯ 
11682, 11684, 11725, 11763, 11771, 18, 
11797, 11801, 11817, 11820, 11823, 1810 
11825, 11874, 11877, 11879, 11881, 11910, 
11932 Саве 
tric Patient Treatment (see also С 
Prebort Treatment, Treatment/Outpaticn) 
11644, 11680, 11693, 11700, 11741, ü 
1798, 11799 4 

Балад Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 

Psychiatrist 
P614, 11647, 11649, 11658, 

11815, 11816 

Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy, 

Br 11615, 11619, 11637 

Psychiatry Abroad dings) 
'choanal: see also next headings 

Per oco. T1669, 11670, 11711, 11813 

Psychoanalyst (SEE Psychiatrist) 

lytic Interpretation 
11806, 11811, 11903 


11689, 11792, 
Child Psy- 


choanalytic Theory , 11805, 
11670, 11679, 11689, 11803, ЕУ 11812 


11807, 11808, 11809, 11810, ‚ 
11813, 11814, 1 1884 LE Psychoanalysis) 
рн (iee 09 Clinical Judgment. 


| 
| 


Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 
Diagnosis of) 
11621, 11625, 11633, 11634, 11672, 11679, 
11746, 11777, 11792, 11815, 11816, 11817, 
11818, 11819, 11820, 11823, 11825, 11826, 
11863, 11864, 11883, 11899, 11909, 11927, 
11969, 12 12203 
Psychodrama (SEE Psychotherapy/Group, 
Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
Psychokinesis (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 
Psycholinguistics 
11530, 12182 
Psychologist 
10065, 10066, 10103, 11648 
Psychology 
10061, 10063, 10893, 11659 
Psychology Abroad 
Psychology/History of 
10047, 10048, 10049, 10050, 10051, 10052, 
10039, 10054, 10056, 10062, 10904, 11313, 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & Testing, Statistics) 
Psychomotor Performance (SEE Motor Per- 
formance) 
Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 
Psychopathology 
11586, 11609, 11612, 11627, 11632, 11652, 
11761, 11919 
Psychopathy (SEE Mental Disorder) 
Psychopharmacology (SEE Drug Effects, Drug 
Therapy, Biochemistry) 
Psychophysics 
10090, 10144, 10146, 10174, 10186, 10198, 
EN 10235, 10667, 10669, 11194, 11821, 
Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psychol- 


BY 
Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, specific psychoses) 
10687, 11544, 11626, 11633, 11634, 11696, 
11745, 11777, 11779, 11780, 11786, 11787, 
11790, 11794, 11803, 11826, 11862, 11905, 
11906, 11907, 11908, 11909, 11910 
diee (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 
18 Im 
Psychosomatic Disorder 
10893, 11698, 11750, 11778, 11950, 11951, 
11952, 12099 
Psychosomatic Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
Disorder, Medicine) 
Psychotherapist (SEE Therapist) 
Psychotherapy (see also next headings, Behav- 
ior Therapy, Drug Therapy, Family Ther- 
apy, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
Treatment) 
11567, 11649, 11664, 11665, 11666, 11671, 
11672, 11673, 11674, 11678, 11680, 11682, 
Hoe 11693, 11736, 11861, 11902, 11938, 
Psychotherapy /Children 
11729, HOT 
Psychotherapy/Client Centered (SEE Psycho- 
p, Дегару/Меһойз їп) 
es Ray (see also Family Ther- 


р) 
11649, 11681, 11693, 11694, 11695, 11696, 
11697, 11698, 11699, 11700, 11701, 11702, 
11739, 11745, 11753, 11799, 11981, 11997 

Psychotherapy/Methods in 
11667, 11669, 11675, 11683, 11691, 11699, 
11700, 11701, 11724, 11728, 11741, 11742, 
11743, 11744, 11745, 11748, 11749, 11750, 

Рууд}, 11752, 11753, 11795, 11983 

'ychotherapy/Research in 
11675, 11679, 11686, 11687, 11690, 11701, 
Pipa 11749 
‘otherapy/Short Term 

puberty (SEE Adolescence) 

Public Opinion (SEE Opinion) 

Rae Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
e) 

Punishment 
10836, 10913, 11056, 11084, 11085, 11086, 
11087, 11088, 11089, 11091, 11095, 11096, 
11097, 11216, 11314, 11316, 11479, 11913, 
11928, 11995, 12181 
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Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
Questionnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, Sur- 


vey) 
11404, 11456, 11596, 11607, 11626, 11795, 
11839, 12107, 12337, 12344 


10550, 10594, 10612, 10649, 10746, 10759, 
10775, 10782, 10798, 10800, 10819, 10830, 
10859, 10972, 10977, 10987 
Race (SEE шору 
Race Relations (SEE Integration, Social Move- 
ments) 


10738, 11008, 11031 

Radio (SEE Communication/Mass) 

Ranking (SEE Measurement, Scale, Scaling) 

Rapid Eye Movement (see also Dream & 

Dreaming, Sleep) 

10206, 10248, 10589, 10630, 10648, 10718, 
11639, 12007 

Rat (see also next headings) 
10128, 10480, 10484, 10485, 10599, 10606, 
10607, 10609, 10662, 10668, 10685, 10692, 
10694, 10702, 10896, 10898, 10910, 11104, 
11107, 11108, 11616 

Rat/Activity in 
10123, 10455, 10469, 10498, 10518, 10519, 
10520, 10523, 10527, 10528, 10533, 10542, 
10557, 10566, 10570, 10587, 10689, 10697, 
10709, 10710, 10761, 10763, 10769, 10777, 
10780, 10781, 10839, 10840, 10844, 10846, 
10864, 10868, 10876, 10880, 10920, 10932, 
10938, 10976, 11017, 11085, 11088, 11106 

Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance AUT in 
10464, 10466, 10471, 10509, 10528, 10553, 
10572, 10574, 10582, 10584, 10588, 10681, 
10686, 10697, 10703, 10737, 10742, 10768, 
10769, 10772, 10778, 10786, 10795, 10799, 
10806, 10816, 10820, 10821, 10876, 10880, 
10899, 10903, 10965, 11011, 11012, 11013, 
11014, 11015, 11016, 11017, 11018, 11019, 
11022, 11024, 11026, 11027, 11028, 11029, 
11030, 11032, 11033, 11034, 11035, 11039, 
11040, 11044, 11088, 11091, 11093, 11096, 
11102 

Rat/Brain Stimulation in 

10464, 10466, 10473, 10482, 10551, 10552, 

10553, 10554, 10556, 10557, 10558, 10560, 

10561, 10562, 10563, 10566, 10568, 10569, 

10570, 10571, 10572, 10574, 10575, 10576, 

10577, 10578, 10580, 10581, 10582, 10583, 

10584, 10586, 10587, 10588, 10591, 10592, 

10593, 10653, 10774, 10810, 10813, 10818, 

10835, 10923, A 


/ Conditioning 

10509, 10514, 10529, 10535, 10571, 10593, 
10686, 10688, 10696, 10697, 10748, 10765, 
10768, 10769, 10786, 10799, 10819, 10823, 
10870, 10876, 10897, 10899, 10913, 10919, 
10923, 10936, 10965, 10967, 10968, 10970, 
10974, 10975, 10976, 10979, 10980, 10981, 
10984, 11002, 11003, 11012, 11014, 11015, 
11016, 11018, 11019, 11022, 11027, 11028, 
11030, 11034, 11035, 11039, 11050, 11054, 
11056, 11065, 11083, 11084, 11091, 11092, 
11095, 11098 


Rat/Deprivation in 
10474, 10505, 10506, 10543, 10592, 10597, 
10744, 10762, 10772, 10801, 10864, 10871, 
10894, 10897, 10898, 10915, 10917, 10919, 
10942, 11003, ү 11106 


Rat/Discrimination 
10511, 10512, 10514, 10517, 10532, 10534, 
10541, 10547, 10737, 10795, 10948, 10984, 
10990, 11002, 11003, 11004, 11005, 11014, 
11022, 11026, 11102 

Rat/Drug Effects in 
10466, 10471, 10472, 10473, 10475, 10476, 
10506, 10508, 10518, 10519, 10520, 10552, 
10553, 10558, 10560, 10561, 10563, 10681, 
10686, 10688, 10696, 10703, 10705, 10706, 


Rat, 


xiii 


10707, 10710, 10737, 10742, 10743, 10744, 
10747, 10748, 10749, 10751, 10752, 10753, 
10755, 10756, 10757, 10758, 10761, 10762, 
10763, 10765, 10768, 10769, 10772, 10774, 
10776, 10777, 10778, 10779, 10780, 10781, 
10786, 10787, 10788, 10789, 10790, 10795, 
10796, 10797, 10799, 10800, 10801, 10804, 
10805, 10806, 10807, 10808, 10810, 10812, 
10813, 10814, 10815, 10816, 10817, 10818, 
10819, 10820, 10821, 10823, 10828, 10831, 
10832, 10835, 10838, 10839, 10840, 10843, 
10844, 10845, 10846 

Rat/Extinction in 
10516, 10575, 10576, 10748, 10765, 10923, 
10925, 10970, 10981, 11005, 11013, 11016, 
11018, 11019, 11027, 11040, 11056, 11063, 
11065, 11083, 11085, 11090, 11092, 11098 

Rat/! in 

10512, 10688, 10755, 10781, 10925, 10954, 
10959, 10967, 10968, 10974, 10990, 11028, 
11032, 11048, 11074, 11096, 11102 

Rat/Lesions in 
10472, 10498, 10502, 10503, 10505, 10506, 
10508, 10509, 10511, 10512, 10514, 10516, 
10517, 10518, 10519, 10520, 10521, 10523, 
10527, 10528, 10529, 10531, 10532, 10533, 
10534, 10535, 10539, 10541, 10542, 10543, 
10544, 10545, 10547, 10697, 10705 

Rat/Maze Learning in 
10531, 10756, 10861, 10880, 10915, 10920, 
10948, 10950, 10952, 10957, 10958, 11042, 
11051, 11089 

Rat/Motivation in 
10476, 10570, 10742, 10755, 10777, 10804, 
10807, 10808, 10828, 10930, 10936, 10937, 
10938, 10942, 10957, 10959, 10981, 11040, 
11042, 11046, 11047, 11048, 11051, 11084, 
11093, 11105, 11108 

Rat/Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


in 

10474, 10514, 10516, 10529, 10534, 10576, 
10696, 10776, 10804, 10817, 10828, 10897, 
10923, 10925, 10936, 10959, 10967, 10974, 
10975, 10979, 10981, 10990, 11004, 11005, 
11024, 11042, 11044, 11046, 11047, 11048, 
11050, 11051, 11054, 11056, 11063, 11065, 
11074, 11089, 11092, 11095 

Rat/Shock & Shock Effects in 
10509, 10521, 10543, 10551, 10578, 10582, 
10749, 10778, 10860, 10867, 10876, 10899, 
10913, 10937, 10970, 10976, 10979, 10980, 
11002, 11011, 11015, 11022, 11026, 11032, 
11040, 11074, 11084, 11085, 11088, 11089, 
11090, 11092, 11093, 11095, 11105 

Rat/Stress Effects in 
10455, 10464, 10539, 10772, 10860, 10861, 
10863, 10865, 10867, 10868, 10870, 10894, 
10899, 10936, 11039, 11105 

Rat (see also Rating Scale) 

11497, 12278 


Rating Scale 
10141, 10174, 11759, 11789, 12297 , 


Reaction Time 
10117, 10136, 10145, 10183, 10273, 10291, 
10292, 10293, 10294, 10295, 10296, 10297, 
10298, 10354, 10395, 10396, 10409, 10420, 
10573, 10620, 10622, 10713, 11177, 11187, 
11610, 11920, 12002, 12024 

Readability (SEE Display, Writing) 


Reading 
10280, 10375, 10629, 11283, 12067, 12072, 
12170, 12171, 12176, 12179, 12182, 12186, 
12190, 12249, 12263, 12265, 12274, 12285, 
12301, 12309, 12311, 12312, 12322, 12331 
Reading Deficiency (see also Education/Spe- 
Er Remedi 1) 


а! 
11618, 11622, 11995, 12001, 12022, 12189, 
12197, 12200, 12290 
Reasoning (SEE Logic, Thinking, Cognition, 
Categorical Behavior) 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 


tion 
10241, 10306, 10346, 10351, 10352, 10355, 
10357, 10358, 10362, 10363, 10366, 10368, 
10369, 10370, 10372, 10374, 10376, 10378, 
10379, 10381, 10382, 10389, 10392, 10393, 
10400, 10404, 10405, 10406, 10407, 10728, 


10890, 11136, 11193, 11204, 11207, 11210, 
11261, 11274, 11288, 11563, 11989, 12058, 
12070, 12081 

Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 
tion) 

0145, 10179, 10188, 10189, 10191, 10197, 
10215, 10297, 10321, 10353, 10355, 10359, 
10377, 10383, 10386, 10387, 10396, 10399, 
10408, 10989, 11168, 11210, 11213, 11251, 
11286, 11340, 12036, 12068 

Recreation 

11986 a8 Theory) 

Redundancy (: Information Theory) 

Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 
sponse, Muscle) 

10207, 10485, 10487, 10605, 10609, 10626, 
10627, 10794, 10802, 11163 

(SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
lems, Statistics) 

Rehabilitation (see also Ye Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial 

11637, 11831, 11841, 11861, 11953, 11955, 
11967 

Rehabilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental Re- 
tardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Training іп) 

11956, 11958, 12084, 12343 

Reinforcement (see also next RET Rat/ 
Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 
in) 

10250, 10267, 10308, 10316, 10341, 10344, 
10494, 10623, 10849, 10855, 10902, 10905, 
10907, 10960, 10961, 10962, 10969, 10988, 
11001, 11041, 11043, 11049, 11078, 11173, 
11175, 11191, 11206, 11216, 11228, 11433, 
11491, 11503, 11541, 11565, 11667, 11680, 
11706, 11720, 11725, 11920, 11941, 11995, 
12080, 12085, 12127, 12128, 12130, 12174, 
12180, 12181, 12186, 12199, 12235, 12264, 
12302, 12309, 12312 

Reinforcement Schedule 
10309, 10340, 10341, 10342, 10343, 10344, 
10741, 10760, 10837, 10966, 10978, 10982, 
10986, 10996, 11006, 11020, 11036, 11041, 
11052, 11053, 11055, 11057, 11058, 11059, 
11060, 11061, 11062, 11064, 11066, 11067, 
11068, 11069, 11070, 11071, 11072, 11073, 
11075, 11076, 11077, 11078, 11079, 11080, 
11081, 11082, 11086, 11087, 11095, 12076 

Reinforcement Theory 

aes 10335 
inforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcem 

ew ли 

lorcement/Partial (SEE Reinf 
Schedule) f ra 


riri 
» 11176, 11206, 11223, 11427, 117 
11892, 11913, 12061, 12064, 12078, 12180, 


хаце (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 


10070, 10115, 10116, 10141, 10222, 1 

10248, 10433, 10973, 11178, 11277, 1295, 
11405, 11456, 11582, 11595, 11598, 11603, 
A 11820, 12175, 12344, 12361 ғ 


ion 
10058, 10063, 11332, 11354, 11361, 11 
11363, 11364, 11365, 11444, 11511, 11554, 
11606, 11655, 11811, 11856, 11971, 12211 
REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE Memory, 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospital- 
ization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 
Repetition (SEE Stimulation, Familiari ) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 


10271, 11419, 11563, 11567, 11905 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 
Research (see also Experimentation) 
10075, 10118, 11350, 11577, 11845 

Methods 


10069, 10071, 10089, 10102, 10134, 10219. 
10307, 10483; 10550, 11386, 10124, 10219, 
12225, 12313 Е 
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Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 

Rene Thee (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 


10154, 10286, 10320, 10562, 10567, 10680, 
10732, 10858, 10859, 10861, 10870, 10872, 
10873, 11832 

R (see also Conditioned Response, 
nditioned Emotional Response) 
10125, 10170, 10296, 10297, 10310, 10451, 
11392, 11396, 11543, 12055, 12069 


Response Гүл Жү Reaction Time) 


Response/Delayed (SEE Response) 
Retardate Sete Mental Retardation) 
— ‘see also Memory, Recall, Recog- 
nition) 
10227, 10324, 10331, 10345, 10347, 10349, 
10350, 10359, 10365, 10368, 10375, 10380, 
10388, 10485, 10509, 10517, 10532, 10534, 
10537, 10571, 11210, 11214, 11412, 12000, 
12065, 12252, 12253 
Retina ee also Eye) 
10159, 10165, 10182, 10454, 10488, 10673, 
10675, 10676, 12002 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
ктк) 
Retrieval (SE! 
Reviews 


10460, 10492, 10709, 10734, 11833, 11981, 
12020, 12086, 12102, 12305, 12367 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
10299, 10319, 10336, 11045, 11219, 11225, 
11311, 11318, 11448, 11455, 11464, 11479, 
11508, 12195 


Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 
anism) 


Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Aggres- 
sion, Social Movements) 
Risk T: 
10448, 10715, 11425, 11428, 11453, 12158, 
12212 
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RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


11179, 11195, 11298, 11324, 11359, 11371, 
11393, 11415, 11429, 11451, 11537, 11545, 
11612, 11632, 11660, 11837, 11980, 12126, 
0и 12211, 12222, 12288, 12324, 12346, 


Role Playing (SEE Role) 
Rorschach Test (see also Projective Technique) 
11588, Weg) 
Frustration Study (SEE 
Projective Technique) f 
Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
'ormance) 

Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 


mp (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 
Rural Environment (see also Community, Ur- 
ban & Suburban Environment) 


11354, 11868, 12190, 12203, 12342 
Russia (SEE USSR) 


Information) 


12376, 12377 
(SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical, 

Gland, Taste) 


Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) ) 
Eee also ae Measurement, Inven- 
, Rating le, Testing Methods) 
10070, 10074, 10108, 11255, 11360, 11362, 
UR 11405, 11524, 11595, 11599, 12257, 


Scaling (see also Measurement) 
1 , 10069, 10084, 10085, 10198, 10202, 
10204, 11509, 11559, 12107 

Ѕсаппіпр ee Detection) 

Schizophrenia (see also next headi; 
11626, 11634, 11677, 11882, 11914. 11919, 
11921, 11926, 11930, 11931, 11934, 11936 
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Schizophrenia/Childhood 
11629, 11941 
ia/ Chronic 
11916, 11917, 11920, 11933, 11938, 11943, 
11944 


тор of 
11927, 11932 


Schizophrenia/Family Role in 
11914 


ia/Learning & Cognition in 
11629, 11630, 11913, 11916, 11917, 11918, 
11922, 11923, 11924, 11928, 11929, 11935, 
11941 
ораја Physiejogy of 
11913, 11931, 11933 
ронга of 
11879, 11911, 11912, 11915, 11917, 11923, 
11925, 11928, 11930, 11932, 11935, 11936, 
11940, 11946 ( Tem 
Schizophrenia/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
11935, 11938, 11939, 11940, 11941, 11948 
Scholastic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) Р 
School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, College, Education) 
11361, 11994, 12113, 12118, 12121, 12123, 
12125, 12207, 12224, 12237, 12282, 12287 
School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 
School Adjustment 
1136712119, 12120, 12125, 12129, 12130, 
12133, 12134, 12135, 12137, 12138, 12141, 
12142, 12148, 12149, 12150, 12151, 12164, 
12210, 12254, 12262, 12272, 12273 
School Administration 
12121, 12125, 12206, 12215, 12216, 12217, 
12218, 12219, 12250, 12259, 12282, 12294, 
12295 Y е 
School Anxiety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 
School 


t 
12123, 12257, 12262, 12319 
School Learning (see also Achievement/Aca- 


d 
10047, 12245, 12247, 12251, 12252, 12267, 
12277, 12287, 12302, 12306, 12307 | 
School Psychology (SEE Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Guidance/Educational) ЮГ 
School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, Mathem: 
ics, Reading) 
Science & Пу 
, 10059, $ 
Баси Method (SEE Method & Method: 
ology) 


& Scorin, 
10108, 10110, 11178, 11277, 11456, 11576 
11597, 11673, 11864, 12159, 1217 Е 
‘Changes (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Environment) 

Security (SEE Dependency) 
peciit GESER lat tion) 
ерга! t 
Seizure (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, Nerv- 


ous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


10108, 10241, 10270, ps 12325 
also next headings) | 
Без, 11175, 11318, 11365, 11413, [ш 
11477, 11540, 11554, 11592, 11595, 
11705, 11903, 12075, 12113, 1 
Self-Actualization (SEE Self) 
oh 42, 
tn 11299, 11339, 11449, iat 156 
11552, 11572, 11606, 11643, 166% |1850, 
11692, 11695, 11738, 11744, 11748, 9057, 
11868, 11895, 11898, 11983, 12018. 17720, 
12098, 12146, 12163, 12166, 12218, 
12230, 12284, 12288, 12324 asses) 
Self-Disclosure (SEE Interperson cesses, 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 


ni , 11584, 
10250, 11175, 11191, 11355, 55 


11586, 11712, 12146, 12220, 12 T 

Se зд, 11484, 11496, 11504, 11538, р, 
11559, 11594, 11720, 11840, 11911, 
12335, 12346 
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Self-Stimulation (see also Motivation, Stimu- 
lation, Brain Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 

10560, 10568, 10581, 10591, 10810, 10835, 
10907 
Self/Ideal (SEE Self Concept) 
Selling (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 
Semantic Differential 
11895 

Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
10061, 10321, 10323, 10353, 10361, 10364, 
10390, 10415, 10421, 11207, 11215, 11248, 
11520, 11675, 11713, 11717, 12020, 12081 

Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 

Sensitivity 
10210, 10271, 10485, 10606, 11114, 11443, 
11444, 11449, 11451, 11477, 11486, 11648, 
11703, 11709, 11710, 11714, 11715, 11719, 
11721, 11722, 11723, 11724, 11726, 11727, 
11728, 11731, 11735, 11737, 11738, 11766, 
11972, 12218, 12324 

Sensory Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 


Ty, 
Sensory Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 


sory) 
Sensory Physiology (SEE Physiology/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes (see also Intersensory Pro- 
cesses, Physiology/Sensory) 
10133, 10135, 10137, 10141, 10346, 10409, 
10595, 10596, 10639, 11245, 11515, 11960, 
12085, 12177 
Sentence 
10356, 10364, 10392, 10412, 10414, 10424, 
11136, 11180, 11208, 11209, 11233, 11510, 
11524, 11530, 12035 
Sentence Completion Test (SEE Projective 
Technique) 
Serial Learning (SEE Learning/Serial) 
Set (see also Expectation) 
10293, 10308, 10311, 10368, 10418, 10530, 
ga 10955, 12062, 12066, 12075 
10893, 11297, 11300, 11391, 11702, 11768, 
11848 


Sex Differences 
10138, 10229, 10339, 10441, 10448, 10602, 
10694, 11121, 11127, 11137, 11171, 11174, 
11179, 11185, 11188, 11195, 11236, 11249, 
11250, 11265, 11267, 11269, 11297, 11303, 
11307, 11319, 11325, 11327, 11333, 11334, 
11336, 11373, 11374, 11398, 11407, 11411, 
11421, 11472, 11473, 11481, 11505, 11513, 
11518, 11537, 11544, 11546, 11552, 11574, 
11575, 11578, 11819, 11824, 11836, 11854, 
11868, 11878, 11882, 11883, 11884, 12005, 
12034, 12044, 12045, 12047, 12082, 12083, 
12087, 12126, 12127, 12153, 12158, 12190, 
12238, 12239, 12248, 12353 

Sex Differences-Animal 
10533, 10577, 10689, 10694, 10700, 10704, 
10863, 10875, 10920, 10924, 10927, 10937, 
11017, 11027, 11109 

Ex Differences/ Academic Achievement 

‘ole 
11293, 11297, 11390, 11401, 11568, 11636, 
12105, 12127 
xual Behavior 

10678, 10891, 11314, 11357, 11387, 11388, 
11390, 11392, 11398, 11505, 11511, 11627, 
11665, 11711, 11812, 11877 

Sexual Behavior-Animal 
10482, 10500, 10508, 10524, 10599, 10685, 
10699, 10702, 10704, 10705, 10707, 10753, 
10779, 10822, 10863, 10868, 11100, 11101, 
11102, 11107 

Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
ER 11711, 11716, 11803, 11812, 11848, 


Sexual Disorder 
Sha 1636, 11638, 11665, 11757, 11760 
epe (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shaping (SEE Conditioning) dot 
heltered Employment (SEE Rehabilitation 
Vocational) 
& Shock Intensity (see also Electrocon- 
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vulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 

Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 

Effects in) 
10236, 10252, 10259, 10263, 10268, 10272, 
10320, 10456, 10467, 10604, 10680, 10848, 
10851, 10872, 10882, 10887, 10903, 10928, 
10961, 10969, 11021, 11023, 11037, 11075, 
11082, 11086, 11087, 11089, 11094, 11095, 
11097, 11426, 11447, 11705, 11723, 11865, 


12330 
Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 
Therapy) 
Shock/Electroconvulsive (SEE Electroconvul- 
sive Shock) 
Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


ignal 
10151, 10223, 10275, 10298, 10467, 10494, 
10646, 10656, 10867, 10876, 10903, 10997, 
11011, 11026, 11610 


jimilarity 
10069, 10085, 10142, 10204, 10301, 10321, 
10328, 10332, 10420, 11169, 11236, 11290, 
11291, 11441, 11457, 11491, 11496, 11498, 
11499, 11503, 12021, 12233, 12319 
Simulation (see also Model) 
10096, 11490, 11815, 11819, 12259, 12322 
Size Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Vis- 
ual Perception, Perception) 
Size (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
10237, 10241, 10244, 10245, 10456, 10467, 
10598, 10605, 10619, 10621, 10623, 10886, 
10888, 11610, 11774, 12043 
Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 
Response) : n 
Sleep (see also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
Eye Movement) 
10206, 10247, 10248, 10249, 10460, 10465, 
10522, 10586, 10589, 10605, 10615, 10642, 
10645, 10648, 10651, 10718, 10734, 10772, 
10775, 10784, 10826, 10858, 10869, 10873, 
11633, 11639, 11747, 11771, 12330 
Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, Men- 
tal Retardation) 


smell 
10502, 10528, 10531, 10685, 10700, 10822, 
10900, 11044, 11099, 11100, 11101, 11112, 
11159 


10154, 10712, 11534, 11705, 11714, 11715, 
11732, 11739 
Processes (see also next headings, In- 


terpersonal Processes) 
11314, 11388, 11537, 11857, 11936, 12282 
(SEE Acceptance, 


(SEE Adjustment/! Personal 
pin m lso A. tance) 
(see al ссер!апсе) 
aN 10281, 11223, 11227, 11404, 
11427, 11456, 11476, 11500, 11501, 11513, 
11529, 11552, 11562, 11582, 11592, 12032, 
12142, 12183 
Social Attraction 
tion) 
Behavior/Animal 
10501, 10640, 10694, 10701, 10710, 10793, 
10871, 10877, 10879, 10926, 10934, 10941, 
10944, 10953, 11038, 11102, 11103, 11104, 
11105, 11106, 11108, 11109, 11110 
Social Behavior/Human (see also Childhood/ 
Social Behavior in) 
11458, 11493, 11775, 11979, 12126 


Social 
11653, 11978, 11979, 11980, 11981 


Social Change 
11377, 11378, 11381, 11382, 11383, 11385, 
11386, 11394, 11401, 12355 
Social Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 
tion (SEE Childhood/Disad- 


vantaged, Socioeconomic Status) 
Desirability 


(SEE Interpersonal Attrac- 


Social (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) 

Social Distance (SEE Isolation, Social Ap- 
proval) 


Social Influence (see also Interpersonal Influ- 


ху 


епсе) 

10236, 10423, 11301, 11304, 11319, 11401, 
11414, 11417, 11422, 11428, 11432, 11463, 
11475, 11483, 11484, 11485, 11562, 11573, 
11642, 11805, 11838, 11865, 12340 


Interaction 
11339, 11421, 11423, 11430, 11441, 11463, 
11472, 11481, 11490, 11492, 11719, 11982, 
12121, 12129, 12129, 12150 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation) 
Social Mobility (see also Social Structure) 


11890 
Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 
Structure) 


Movements 
11378, 11379, 11380, 11381, 11383, 11385, 
11406, 11494, 12144 


Social Perception 
10119, 10120, 11130, 11171, 11185, 11227, 
11307, 11311, 11318, 11385, 11404, 11416, 
11421, 11436, 11438, 11441, 11460, 11465, 
11472, 11475, 11477, 11488, 11489, 11492, 
11493, 11494, 11496, 11497, 11500, 11501, 
11502, 11504, 11505, 11506, 11507, 11509, 
11510, 11512, 11513, 11514, 11559, 11569, 
11632, 11818, 12223, 12317, 12356 
Social Power (SEE Social Influence, Interper- 
sonal Influence, Social Movements) 
Social Psychiatry (SEE Psychiatry, Social Pro- 
cesses) 
Social Psychology 
11350, 12288 
Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
Social) 
Social Role (SEE Role) 
Social Science 
Social Structure (see also Socioeconomic Stat- 


us) 
11346, 11347, 11360, 11867, 12147 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 


Socialization 
10694, 11302, 11313, 11321, 11331, 11373, 
11379, 11643, 12121, 12286 


Society (SEE Culture) 
Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Struc- 


ture) 

10237, 10883, 11137, 11173, 11179, 11215, 
11231, 11234, 11267, 11285, 11312, 11322, 
11328, 11330, 11339, 11351, 11356, 11358, 
11360, 11390, 11391, 11402, 11407, 11408, 
11442, 11527, 11616, 11628, 11632, 11689, 
11691, 11849, 11861, 11878, 11901, 11965, 
12060, 12104, 12106, 12115, 12117, 12120, 
12126, 12137, 12139, 12147, 12154, 12158, 
12166, 12174, 12190, 12191, 12194, 12235, 
12237, 12246, 12250, 12262, 12293, 12299, 
12319, 12322, 12368, 12371 


Sociology 
11346, 11347, 11360, 11637 

Sociometric Status (SEE Social Approval) 
Sociometry ee Social Approval) 
Sociopathy (SEE Behavior Problems, Crime & 

Criminals, Antisocial Behavior) 
Sodium Chloride (SEE Food, Biochemistry) 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Military) 
Somesthesia (see also Kinesthesis, Cutaneous 


Sense) 
10238, 10240, 10243, 10246, 10477, 10489, 
10504, 10633, 10645, 10674, 10794, 11149, 
11915, 11929 
Sorting (SEE Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Noise) 
10216, 10217, 10218, 10220, 10221, 10225, 
10227, 10235, 10498, 10609, 10612, 10617, 
10632, 10643, 10674, 10748, 10912, 10936, 
10984, 10991, 11035, 11116, 11117, 11256, 
11991, 11992 
Space Flight (SEE Aviation, Environment, 
Simulation) 
Space Orientation (SEE Orientation) 
(SEE Perception/Space) 
al Education (SEE Education/Special) 
Speech (see also next headings, Verbal Behav- 


ior) 
10093, 10097, 10216, 10221, 10228, 10229, 
10261, 10325, 10614, 10618, 10720, 10884, 
11255, 11526, 11569, 11605, 11710, 11775, 


11996, 11998, 11999, 12046, 12122 


10221, 10229, 10230, 10231, 10635, 11152, 
11155, 11291, 11992, 11993 


fiere Т, 11995, 11997, 11999, 12000, 
12001 


Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy, 
Stuttering) 
11605, 11618, 11622, 11623, 11629, 11669, 
11990, 11995, 11996, 11998, 12000, 12001, 
12016, 12020, 12022, 12197 
Speed (SEE Movement) 
Spiral Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 
Sports (SEE Recreation, Education/Physical) 
Stammering (SEE Stuttering) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (SEE Test/ 
Intelligence) 
Startle (SEE Response) 
Statistics (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 
ysis) 
10073, 10075, 10076, 10077, 10078, 10079, 
10081, 10082, 10087, 10112, 10290, 10451, 
10452, 11515, 11525, 11614, 11624, 11826, 
2361 
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Status (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status) 


Stereotype (see also Attitude) 

11294, 11502, 11521, п 
Stimulant (SEE Drugs) 
Stimulation 


10219, 10304, 10474, 10487, 10624, 10734, 
10916, 10934, 10992, 11146, 11149 
Stimulation/Central (SEE Brain Stimulation, 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in) 
Stimulus 
10068, 10125, 10156, 10171, 10185, 10242, 
10258, 10297, 10451, 10459, 10974, 11007, 
eh 11083, 11197, 11457, 11641, 11892, 


Stimulus Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
Stimulus Intensity (see also Shock & Shock 
Intensity) 
10320, 10568, 10636, 10653, 10674, 11012, 
11111, 11929 
tral 


tegy 

10268, 10277, 10314, 10330, 10348, 10429, 

10441, 11194, 11439, 11984, 12077, 12358 
Stress (see also Conflict, Stress/Physiological, 

Rat/Stress Effects in) 
10251, 10268, 10285, 10463, 10478, 10872, 
fehe ne e e 
, 11628, 11928, 11964, 1 

12089, 12330, 12382 196% 12032, 

Stress/) 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 
cupational Interest) 

бүз. (see also next headings, School Drop- 
out 


11640, 11894, 12146, 12177, 12207, 12208, 


12209, 12210, 12211, 12213, 12215, 12297 

12242, 12250, 12251, 12256, 12258, КА 

12288, 12290, 12309, 12310, 12342 
cong 

1370, 11374, 11380, 11399, 11406, 11 

11978, 12114, 12120, 12132, 12135, 12136, 

12140, 12144, 12147, 12149, 12151, 12167, 


Student/ Personality 
11345, 11380, 11535, 11556, 11722, 12120, 
ш 12140, 12143, 12236, 12265 
itary School (see also Child- 
hood & Children, Achievement/Academ- 
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11245, 11528, 11631, 11712, 11852, 12116, 
12119, 12122, 12133, 12134, 12138, 12142, 
12154, 12156, 12161, 12163, 12164, 12168, 
12170, 12173, 12180, 12183, 12188, 12194, 
12197, 12202, 12203, 12234, 12235, 12245, 
12247, 12252, 12253, 12262, 12263, 12269, 
12271, 12273, 12280, 12281, 12289, 12296, 
12301, 12304, 12306, 12307, 12312 
Student/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
Student/Graduate 
10089, 11370, 11444, 11531, 12150, 12167, 
12212, 12246, 12261, 12267, 12278, 12297, 
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Sen ER School "si also Adolescence) 
11330, 11528, 11539, 12121, 12122, 12125, 
o 12136, 12153, 12158, 12197, 12242, 


12: 
Student/Junior High School (see also Adoles- 
cence) 


1191), 12117, 12155, 12165, 12175, 12197, 
12204, 12243, 12248, 12253, 12266 


Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 


— (SEE Perception, Visual Percep- 
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Subliminal Korpen (SEE Perception, Visual 
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Suburbs Urban & Suburban Environ- 
ment) 


Success (SEE Achievement) 
Sucking (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
5 (SEE Hypnosis, 
Tait) 


Suicide oe also Death) 
11847, 11848, 11849, 11850, 11851, 11852, 
11853, 11854, 11855, 11882, 12213, 12377 
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(SEE Leadership, Management! 
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10245, 11605, 11609, 11618, 11806, 11903, 
ы па кыш 
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Scale, Testing Methods) 7 
10734, 11404, 11673, 11795, 12037 
SVIB (SEE Occupational Interest) 
Symbol & Symbolism (SEE Meaning, Com- 
munication, Lan; ) 
Sympathetic Nervous Siem (SEE Nervous 
E System/Autonomic) 


12042 
Epes (see also Diagnosis, Psychodiagno- 


10079, 11628, 11666, 11734, 117: 11763, 
Led 11815, 11823, 11881, 11937. 12005, 


Influence) 


'ersonality 


furo) (SEE Organizational Struc- 
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Talent (SEE Ability) 

ae (SEE Engineering Psychology, Mili- 


Task 
10281, 11185, 11423, 11424, 11468, 11860 
Taste (see also Food) 
aoe 10588; 1062; 10681, 10686, 10737, 
» 10900, , 11014, Я 
* 014, 11028, 12095 


10065, 11446, 11451, 12114, 12116, 12121, 
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12119, 12126, 12220, 12221, 12225, 12226, 
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Teaching (sce also next headings) 
10047, 10089, 11649, 12127, 12128, 12146, 
12204, 12221, 12222, 12223, 12230, 12232, 
12271, 12275, 12285 
Teaching Aids (see also Programed Instruc- 
tion) 
5. 12256, 12271, 12275, 12303, 12310, 
п 
Teaching Method (see also Programed Instruc- 
tion) 
11451, 11662, 11707, 12084, 12123, 12180, 
12181, 12225, 12226, 12245, 12252, 12256, 
12264, 12267, 12277, 12286, 12287, 12293, 
12298, 12299, 12304, 12305, 12306, 12307, 
12309, 12311, 12312, 12313, 12314 
Teaching/Television (SEE Television) 
Team acies (SEE Teaching Method) 
Telepathy (SEE Parapsychology) 
Television 


11189, 11320, 11383, 12088, 12220 
Television/Educational (SEE Television) 
Ti ture 
10469, 10478, 10481, 10562, 10772, 10782, 
10827, 10865, 10869, 10988, 11114, 11564, 
12043 
Te ture Sense (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 
Tension (SEE Conflict, Stress, Anxiety) 
Territorial Behavior (SEE Instinctive Behav- 
ior) r 
Test & Testing (see also next headings, Projec- 
tive Technique, specific tests) 
10067, 10076, 10083, 10108, 10109, 10115, 
10305, 10378, 11292, 11553, 11568, 11922, 
12016, 12157, 12162, 12298, 12318, 12325 
Test Anxiet; 
10112, 11333, 11573, 11703, 11722, 11731, 
11738, 11766 х 
Test/Ability (SEE Test/Aptitude) 
Test/ Achievement 
10110, 10114, 10883, 11327, 12240, 12258, 
12314 
Test/Aptitude 
10883. 11265, 11269, 11277, 11766, пае 
12155, 12161, 12165, 12168, 12175, 12260, 
12321 
/ Intell 
bert Tona, 10116, 11178, 11269, ate 
11631, 11820, 12049, 12169, 12170, Б 
12174, 12188, 12189, 12193, 12260, 122 
Test/Personalii 
11293, 11295, 11547, 11561, 11582, Hee 
11585, 11587, 11590, 11591, 11592, 11593, 
11597, 11598, 11911, 12164 


Methods 
10113, 11601, 12049, 12156, 12159, 12162, 
12167, 12169 


10481, 10483, 10536, 10537, 10594, 10600, 
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